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ancient town 

•JiivH’?>(13Y^''-VY I'vanc.e, In tUo (ionavtinout 
Y’l Etiifct, on tlio iiKht Inink of 

iPSiSwffwj)! 

^'.V It wjis sue- 

L'.'wB/Lc^ii'.iBlV'/i i!ii«Hlvolv in tlio liamlH of tlio 
-IfniiH, Nivxoiih, Ncwinaiw, anU 
Kiit'liHli ; uml it ««i»tium!il }<reat 
(lunuiKn •liivinj' tlio i-oli«lou8 
warn of the l(5L]i c«!iitijvy. IIimo tlio I'Voncli army 
ninlei' ( htnernl E’lianzy wiva woveroly iIofoat'CHl in a 
HorioH of (leMiKirate Htrngglea, DcecinlHwT' lO, WO, 
hv the (hniuan force imthfi' the (.frantldulco of 
Aleehli.'iihui'H. I’eii. !iS(iO. 

itisuiUariials, Ali;xani)Iik, A^iotwrin pk, 
1)0111 ill 17(iO of an ancient French family in the 
iHlanit of Martinione ; served, umlor itochambean, 
in the American Avar of [niiejjemlenco; uml in 1789 
ea;,mrly emhiaccd the French Hevoliition, voting, 
on the ui}>:ht of 4th An^nst, for tho alKilitioii of 
privilii^'cs ami the iiolitical etinality of all oitizoiiK. 
Ah a nnvanl for liis coiiMtancy tbeVaUHO of lilierty, 
lie was named Secretary of tho National AH«einIiIy 
and Hn1)s(!<|iiently niember of the niilitnry com- 
iiiltLeOi hut larffcly forfeited his nopnlarity by 
venturing' to nraise ami defend the conduct of 
(ieimral llouille in his sanguinary siigpres-Hion of 
tho iMsiinoction at Nmiey. The ili]ijmnt manner 
ill wliieh he reenived tlie news of Hie lUglit of lamis 
XV'I. was (miimmtly clmrnctoristie of the man. 
lie merely rose uml said to the Assomhly : ‘ (leiitlo- 
nien, llnrUing lias Just gone oil'; lotnH)>iLsH to the 
order of the day.’ In !7ilH he declined the oHice 
of Minister of AVar, ami tmidereil his resignation 
us general of the Army of the Jthine, hceuUHe it 
luLil been dotormined to exclmlc the iiohility from 
the service, During tho Ucign of Terror, his 
enemies revived tho roiiort that he had nartici- 
jiated in tlie surreiider of Main/., hcfauso iio had 
reniaiueil idle with his troo[)S for Ifi days. In oonsu- 
qneiiei! of this aceusation, ho was Immght to l*arlR, 
tried ami smitoneed to death hy tho revolutionary 
irilimial. lie submitted to Ids fate with linmicss, 


and died on tho scnlTold, July 28, 1704. In 1779’ 
ho luwl mftvriod Josciihinc, aftcvwavdB wife of 
the groat Najiulcon, and his dangliter IIovtcnBO 
in 1802 married Naiioloon's hrotnor Louis; so 
that Iluanharnnis was tlnis tlio grumlfathov of 
Kapoleon III, 

ltcftiilifirjiAi!^i EimkKE DE, son of tho pro- 
cciUng, was born in 1781, and after his mother 
Joacpliino’s mamngo(]7!)0) with Nanoloon, aceoin- 
panied him to Italy and Egypt. IIo rapidly rose 
to tho higlKMt military ranli j and in 1805 was 
made a piinco of France and viceroy of Italy. In 
IHOO ho marriod tlio Princess Amelia Augusta of 
llavaria, anil not long afterwards was created 
rrinco of Venice, and dechired by Napoleon lus 
adopted sen, and hoir of tho kingdom of Italy. 
Altfimmli lus political pmNev Avas much Hmitecl, 
he coiidnctcd luinself in Italy witli groat jinulence, 
eiiorgj'; ttud mndoration, and tliroughout liLs life 
luaiiitaineil an himourable and virtuous character, 
flis military talents wore groat, aiulwoie displayed 
particularly in the Italian campaigns, in the Avars 
against AuHtria, and in the retreat from Moscoav, 
in wliicli lie divided Avith Noy the hoiiOHi* of 
Having tho French army fiom total destruction. 
Tho victory of lilltzon was decided by ids conduct 
in tliat l«rtt!e. Napoleon sent him from Dresden 
to Italy, Avhicii he ably defended, even after 
AuKtria liad joined the coalition, and Murat liad 
desorteil llm cause of the French Einjiire, In the 
Hundi-eil Days he took no part ; and m the Treaty 
of Foiitainebicuu and (Congress of ATeima lie Avas 
ftllinvod to retain his possessions in tho March of 
Ancona ; and large sums Avero granted to him in 
coiiiiiensation for his other Italian possessions, Avith 
wliich he purchased tho landgraviate of Loucliten- 
herg and principality of Eichstndt, ns Duke of 
I^uehteiiherg taking his place among the nohles 
of Bavaria. He died at Munich on the 21sb 
Fehinary 1824. See the Lives by Auhriet {1826) 
null Baudoiicourt (1827), and his HUmoires ct 
CfMrc.«»w/«Hcc> by Dn Casso (10 vols, 1858-CO). — 
His second soui liAX Eugene Joseph Napoleon 
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(1817-r)'2), who ill J83a liiieceeileil his ehlev hi-ot4iev 
as i)(ike of Leueliteiibei^, inm-rieit a daiigliter of 
the Emperor Nicholas of Kusainj ami since 18152 
Ills fioseendanls have borne the name of Roman- 
oiv.ski, and ranked among the members of the 
Kiissian imperial family. 

ItcaujolaiS) a sulMlivisiou of the old province 
of I^yomiaiH, France, which now forms the northevu 
part of the department of BhDne, and a small part 
of Loire. Its line vineyaitls jdcld the wine called 
Reanjolais, of wliich large quantiticH are exported. 
Beaiijeu ivas the capital. It fonnctl at fimt a 
seiiai-fite barony ; came into the hands of the 
Bonriioiis in 1400, was aftcrwanls nnitetl to tivc 
crown iiy L'miieis L, and next pnssctl into the 
hands of a nepliew of the Constable do Bourbon. 
It came i>y nian-ingo to the Honse of Orleans in 
1620, w'itli whom it vemaiiied until the Rcv’ohition. 

Beaulieu (pronounced Jkwley), a village of 
Hamjishire, at the head of a creek, on the verge 
of tiie New Forest, 6 miles NE. of Lymington. 
A Cistei’ciiaii atihey Avaa founded Jiere by Kuig 
Jolin in 1204. 

Beauly (nronoimced Bewlcj/), a village, 10 
miles W. of Inverness, with i-emaius of a prlorj^' 
founded in 1232. Beftiily Eirth (7 by 2 miles) is 
tlie iqiper basin of the Jloray Firth, and receives ' 
the river Ileauly, wiiwUng 10 miles iMirth-ea.«tward, I 

ReaiiiuarcluitSy Djj, the luuue assumed by 
PiEituK Augustin Oakon, next to Moliere, the 
greatest French coniie dramatist. Boni in Paris, 
.faimary 24, 1732, and the son of a watclimakci', 
ho was bi'oiight up to his father's trade, and at 
twenty-one invented a now escapement for watches, 
whicii’ was pirated liy a rival. TIic vigour with 
wliich he assailed iiiut noon brought himself 
into nnticc at euiirb, whore ids haiulwmo figure 
ami line tiddvesa quickly proeured him aidvauce- 
ment. He was engaged to teach the Im-rji to the 
daugliter.s of Louis XV., and ere long the werdthy 
widow of a ctiuvfc ofUcial mwrietl him, wUereujMjn 
ho assumeil the title by which ho was known bheiice- 
forward. Diivcrney, a rich hanker of Paris, also 
hefi'iemlcd him suWantially ami Uelired him to 
some hiisiiiess sjieeuiations ■whicli realised a hand- 
.soiiie fortune, ere long laigely increased hy another 
pvvulcnt inarvurgo with a wimitliy widow. His 
iirsc ])lays, liiujtnin (1767) and Lch Dchx Amis 
(1770), liflxl but a moderate aiiccass. The death of 
ids benefactor Huverney in 1770 now involvetl the 
versatile but hitlierto unpopular ujwtart iu n long 
lawsuit- witli his heir, ConntXahlneue, in the course 
of which h(i became tlio idol of the laqiulace, as the 
supposed (diampiou of pnhlie rights against the cor- 
rupt trilnmals of the ohl regime. In the first trial 
Heaumavchairi gainetl his cause, but an aiqMjai to 
tlie iHirhuiceiit formed by the chancellor IVlatipeou 
was decided against lilin, iirincipally through the 
C'xcvtions of lioeznian, one of its members. Beaii- 
ijiarchais carrial liis appeal to the public hy pub- 
lishing hi.s fjimmis Mimoircs da Sieur Bmu- 
iiinrchais pio' iui-m&me {177-t-7S ; new ed. hv 
Saiiite-Jleiive, 187*1), a work which united the 
bitterest satire with the sliarjiest logic, and gained 
for hini a rermtatioH that made even Voltaire 
uneasy, ndio could uot hear a rival in his own 
department. It fitted in with the popular feeling 
of dissatisfaction with existing institutions, and 
did puicli to help on the Revolutbm. Tlie same 
brilliant satire biirn.s in his two faiiions comedies, 
Lc^ jku'hicf dt Siville, ou la Prevaution Inutile 
PeWc Jbio-jt^e, on le Mtiriunc 
dc lumii'o (1784). The latter had a ino.st nn- 
jireccdeiited success, and indeed for brilliant wit 
1"'^ beside the masteritieces 
'if Molicre. ligaro was n permanently enunring 
creation U’ortliy to be compared with the haitlly 
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move famous Tartuil’o. Tliese plays are still 
popular acting plays in Franco, Imt in Lnglaud 
are ehielly known through tlio adaptation _ »)f 
them in tne grand operas of Mozart and Ito.ssiui. 
The later woiT{s of Bcaumarcliais nru lianlly woi'thy 
of his genius. Further speculations added ko^ Ins 
wealth, but bis expensive edition of Voltaire’s 
Mwks proved a iinnncial failure, Two later law- 
suits cost him Ills popularity, and in tlie trouble, s 
of the Bevolntion the sbifty but not ovev-sernpu- 
lons author lost his fortune, and, suspected of an 
attempt to sell arms in Holland to the oneiuies of 
the republic, had oven to lice from I’avis for his life. 
In iUcs ,'iix l'}poqncs_ (]7i)3) ho has given us an 
account of liis Hull'eriiigs during tliat lieriod. In 
ids last yeans ho became (|nito deal ; bo died 
May 10, "nou. His Th6Atre has liceii edited liy 
Saiiit-Marc Ci-irardin (1801) and by I.)e Jloylli 
and Marescot (4 vols. 181)8-72), bis UiiinrcN L'lun- 
plitee by MoUiud (1874) and Fournior (IHTd). 
ijeo his Eife by Lomeiiio (8il ed. 2 vols, 1873). 

BciUillltiT'i.s, a seaport and eliief town of 
Anglesey, North ‘Wales, is situated, on tlm west 
side of tlio pictuviwquc lavy of Heauinavis, neav (bo 
north entrance to tlio Menai Strait, 3 miles N. 
of Bangor, and 23!) niiics NIV. of Loiidoii, It 
has the i^'v■eovoved remains of a castle evoeled 
hy Edward I., ami a free gi'annnar-sidiool, and 
is a favourite sca-hatliing resort. 'I’lto bay is a 
safe aneliniage in stonny woatlmr. Hi) till 1885, 
Beaumaris united witli Aiiilwcli, Holyhead, and 
Llangefni in sending one member to parliament. 
The trade is inconsidorablo, imt there are moiho 
exports of co])pcr ami other ores, slates, marble, 
&c. Fop, (1871)2291; (1881)2241. 

Beaumont aiul Flefcher, a imir of the 
I greater dramatists of the Klizaliotlian ago, ndiose 
piiut work is the result of tlu; niosk famous of 
literary piirtnorsliips. Francis Ueaumoiit wa.s tlio 
younger of the two hy about live years, but lie 
'died nine years eavUev than bis friend. He was 
the third son of Sir Francis Beaumont, one of lliu 
justices of tiio Common Fleas, ami was born at 
Ovacedieu, in Leieesfersbivu, in i"»84. He was 
admitted in loi)? us a geaLlomaii-eoinmoner to 
Breadgato Hall, O.xford (now Fembrolco (..'ollegiO, 
jmd in 160U to the Inner Temple. Two years 
thereafter he publishcil ^ialmririi kiuI llmnaph- 
roflilus, an expansion of Ovid’s version of tlie 
story. Kve long lie becaipo an intimate frioml 
of Ben Jonsou and the otbfp'jj men of genius who 
assomhled at tiio Mermau-,;^'''i'’!(jv'erii, aiid here no 
doubt lie met tiie poet viilf wliom lie wim Lo 
form so memorable a friendship. .Itdm FloteUer 
was born at Hyo in Sussex, in Deceiiiher ir»79. 
HLs futiior was tliat Dean of Felorborough wlio 
dwtuvlied the hist moiuentH of Mary Stuart wiilv 
his ill-timed exiiortation, and aftonvards u.s Jlishop 
of Loudon, died either of eliagriii at the ([iieeii s 
displeasure _ on account of bis second marriage, 
or of the iuimoderate use of toliaosi. Tho iioy 
entered Beiie’t ( now Corims) College, Camhridgo, at 
twelve, and found liimself at seventeen in poverty 
oil las fathcr’.s doatli. We know nothing of hiili 
uutil^ 1607, when ho produced the Woimta Iluicr. 
The intimacy wliicli now commeneod was one of 
singular warmtii, even for that ago when friend- 
ships were of a inore romantic east tlian at present. 
The two lived in tlie same lioiiso, ami had elolhes 
am! cloak and uverytliing in coiuimin. Aubrey 
asevibe.s tlie ‘ deiirne,sse of friendslii]) betweoli 
them’ to a ‘wonderfiili consimility of itiiansy.' 
Beainiioiit nnuTiod in 1Q13, but died Utii Mnveb 
1616. FJetcliev Avrote im until Ids death, in his 
liwt four yeans producing no los.s tlian eleven now 
plap. Ho (lied iu August lG'2ii. 

'Ihe works of Beaumont and Fletcher comprise 
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iu all fifty-two yUiys, a masque, ami seveml miwot 
poems ; but it is iliflicult to allocate, in any satis- 
factory manner, the authorship of tlieso. Professor 
^^^ar^l cannot trace any essential ditfcrence be- 
tween the plays ascrilreu to botii and those attrib- 
ntoil to Inetchov alone, while he detects two 
styles in tlio plays u’ritteu by Fletcher along 
wltli aiioblier tlian lleaumont. It used to be 
asserted that Fletcher contributed the vivacity 
and ISoiuimont tlio judgment, ami that tlio latter 
chastened the exuberant fancies of the former. 
Tliero seems, howei-er, to bo no fouudatioii for 
this opinion, except the tradition and the fact 
that Heanmonb’s own verses are more severe and 
regular in form tliaii those of tiie elder poet. 
Dyco tluis assigns tlio authoi'Sihip of the plays, 
with very I’arying degrees of certainty : Ily 
IloaunKjiit and Fletcher, Fo«r Plays in One, Wit 
at i^cvcnd Weapons, Tliietri/ and Theotlorct, Maid’s 
Tr«<jcdy, Philantcr, Kiiiu and no Quaid’s 

Itcvenyc, Lillie Prenc/i Lawyer, Co:eeoiHh, Laws i 
of Candy, The Kniyht of the Burning Pestle, \ 
and The , Scornful lAuly; by Beaumont alone, the 
Masync ; l)y Fletcher and '^Mtissingor, False One, 
Very The Loved s Progress; liy Fletcher ' 

and llowlev, Queen of Corinth, Maid of the 
Mill, Bloody Brother ; by Fletcher and Shirley, : 
Noble GcMllcnian, Niyht Walker, Loee's Pilyrim- i 
uqa; by Fletcher and Shakespeare, 2'he Tioo Noble \ 
itinsmcn ; tlio remaining' play.s by Fletcher alone. 
FJotclier’s collahoiatonr iu sonic of the later plays 
is, however, ontively uneertaiu. Hia own Ycvsirtca- 
tion has many peculiar features which make liis 
verse distinguisliahlo from that of his c<»iitom- 
pmury dramatists. The chief of these is the 
frocintmcy of double or feminine endings, in ivliich 
bo may \)e safely .said to tixceml any other w’litor 
of our old drama. jl.ccording to Air Fleay, the 
average of swell endings in the plflA's ^ to all of 
wliioli lie and Dyce agree in considcriiig Fletcher 
the solo aiitlior is 1777 ; tliat in tlie plays of Afn^- 
singor, tlie clramatisb next to Fletcher most given 
to the practice, lOfiO. Again, in the plays known 
to have been written by Fletcher alone, rhyme ia 
used very si)aringlv, and prose is eschewed alto- 
gether. 'PnifosHia- Mhivd of(scr\'e.s tliafc the double- 
emling.s, particularly as used by Fletcher in coiii- 
liination with the inactice of stopping the souse nt 
the Olid of the verse, give so pecnlinr a cacleuce hi 
tlio lines, and constibuto u manner of vemilieatioii 
from whieli when mifco adoptwl a imefe ia w> nn- 
likely incidentally to diyorge, tliat their frerjuoiit 
employment in Hcenti? of joint plays and their sjiarao 
omidoymenb in othei<.^!one.s, may he fairly regarded 
as fai'onriiig the antecedent supjicwition of the 
preHencii or absence of Fletcher’s hand. At the 
same time, too much may well bo made of such 
meehivnival tests, and it may be jicvuiitted to leave 
a prolilein that so acute a critic as the late Mr 
B. Donne regarded as iusolublo in the pious 
imcerlaiiity of the stationer’s addi-fiss to the court- 
eous reader iu tlio lirst folio editi«m of 1047 {the 
earlic.Ht, tliongli that of 11571) was the finst comnlete 
edition): 'It was once in my tlioiiglits to have 
printed Mr bdetclun’s wovk.s by thoiiiselvos, because 
single ami alone ho ivoiihl innko a just voluiiie ; 
Imt since never jiarted while they lived, I eonceiveil 
it not oquitahlo to separate their n-shes.’ Fletcher 
nndoiiljtedly had a sliare iu Shokesiieai-o’s }/au-y 
Vlir. Tim toindi of Sliaktapcaro is £o\t mth cou- 
Hidcvuhlo certainty in The Tieo NoMe Kinsmen. 
Thei'Q Is a tune of music ami a tread of thunder 
iu some of the passages, to which no jmmllel can 
bo found in any of the conipftiuoii diainns. Only 
three plays were, during Flefccher’a lifetime, pula 
lislied as joint prodnotioiw^ Two of these-— iPAi/. 
HsUr and The Maid's T'rfijfCt(i/--^re, nitU the 
oxcojitiou of the great pfissagas in 2'ke Tivo Noble 
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iCwisijien, the glory uf the collection. Tlie question 
has been often discussed, why these plays are called 
by the name of Beaumont and Flotelier, thus giving 
imjcedenee to the younger and less voliiminoiia 
writer. Mr Dyee’s opinion is that of the three plays 
nihlishcil on joint productions during -Fletchers 
ife, Beaumont either liad the greater share, or 
that, tliixmgli feelings of natural eouvte.sy, Fletcher 
placed the name of Ids clecea-sed as.sociate before 
hisomi, and that future editors iiatnrally followed 
the arraiigenieiit wliicli they found to their hand. 
From all tliut can be gathered, it would ajipear I 
tlmi Beaumont possessed tlic dee)>ev and move ' 
tlumghtfiil geninis; Fletcher the gayer and moro 
idyllic. There is a strength os of granite rock in I 
The MaiiVs Tragedy; there is a glad c.xuberant 
iimsic, and aAIay-morniiig light and freshness in 
’The Faithful Shepherdess, wliicli Alilton did not dis- 
dain to accept as a model in the lyrical portions of 
C'oMtiiS, and of which the Kndyniion of Keats is. Imt 
an echo. Tlio play.s of Beaumont and Fletelier 
never .sound the deen sea of passion; tlioy disport 
tUeinsclv(», dolphiii-liko, on its suiface. They are 
poets first and dramatists after; mid indeed dis- 
play but little pov cv of serious nml consistent 
characterisation, while tliey are mncli too fond 
of ttuuatural and violent situations. Aforaily, 
little can lie sahl in their praise. Even that 
most delightful ija-stdral The Faithful Shepherdess 
ui inarrc«r by deformities that interfere with its 
liarniouious beauty. ‘A spot,’ says Cliaile,s Lamb, 
‘is on the fucc of this Diana, Nothing Bliovt 
of infatuation could have driven Fletcher upon 
mixing witli this “ blc-ssechiess ” snoh an ugly 
deformity as CIoo, the wanton .sliejilierdess ! If 
Clou was meant to set oil' Cloriii by contrast, 
Fletcher should liave known that sucli ■ weeds 
hy juxtaposition do not set oil’, hut kill sweet 
llWcm.’ 'the best edition is that of Dyce (11 
vols. I843-4fi), which supemecleil its_ clucf_ j)ro- 
dcccsHor, that of Wcher (1812). A critical edition, 
bv A. H. Eulleii, is in preparation for liis .series of 
‘The English Dramatwls.’ See A. AV. AA'ard’s 
History of Enijlish Drainutir. Literature (2 yoIb. 
1875);' Fart II. chapter iii. of F. t!. Flcay’s 
Sludccsyaire Manual ; andO. C. jMaeanlay’s Franc/s 
Beaumont, a Critical Study ( 1883 )._ 
lioailinoiit, Jkan lUpTT.STy Elih de, lita-n in 
17})8 nC Cniion, in Calvachw, taught geology in the 
Ecolodes Mine.s and College de France, wa-s elected 
to the Acotleiii}’ in 1835, and became in 1856 its 

B iipotnal Heci'ctury. Ho died 22d Seideinber 1874. 

is tUeeny regarAiim the elevation of niountniu- 
systoms 1ms as yet foiiiul little acceptance outside 
France. With Dnfr6noy lie prepared a great geo- 
■ logical map of Franco ( 1840 ; 2d ed. 1835). Anotlier 
work is lii.s Noike snr Ics Systdines dcs uMonfagnes 
I (1852). 

' ISeimiilOiitague is a eompositiou of iron 
I liorings, tivimstone, pitch, sal-auiiu(iniac, roHUi, nud 
' boeswa-v, which is used to lill up cracks and Haws 
in an iron casting, to gdvo an appearance of solidity. 

I The iiigrolients are melted in a vessel over an ojteti 
lire, and when cooled, are rolled into small balls. 

I AVhen used, tliesc are iuolven up,' and a int is in- 
I serteil into the Haw, A red-hot iron pas.sod over it 
foveea the beauuioutague into the crevices of the 
faulty artielo, wliioh, ivlien linislie(l,_ liears no trace 
whatever of having been dealt witli in this way, 
ItCinilie, a well-built town in tlm French de- 
uartmeiit OOte d’Or, 23 miles SSAV. of Dijon by 
rail, with a fine parish cliuvch, Notre Dame (IStn 
centuiy); a sidendid hospital, founded iu 1443 ly 
Nichulas liolVin; and a bvoiv/.e statue (184(1) ot 
Mongo the mathematician. It manufactures serges, 
woollen cloth, anil cutlery, and is a chief sent or 
the Ihugmuly wine trade, Beaune giving name to 
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one of the hoAt Burgundies. Dmiag the Eroiico- 
Gerniaii n-ai in 1S7(), the town was several times 
oceiiiiied hy the Germans. Pop. (1881) ll,-i-K>. 

KcaiinCi i>e. a inatlwinaticiau uiul 

fi ieml of Descartes, born in IhOl at lilnis, in France, 
hcv\-ctl ns a snhlier, nml died at his native place 
in lfi5'3. labours ami discoveries coutrilmteti 
greatiy to the improvement of the nnitleni nnal,vt- 
ical geoinetry fii'st iiiti-odnced by Descartes. He is 
•well kiiinvn through ‘Beaune’s Problem,’ solved 
with tlio iielp of the integral calculus hy Jean 
Hemouilli in 1693, which turns on the determina- 
tion of the nature of a cun-ed line fmm a proi>evty 
of its tangent. 

Beauregard, PiKitiu: Gustavk Toutant, 
Co 3 ifcil«;riite general, was bom in 1818, ne»ir New 
Orleans, gnuluated at IVest Point in 1838, seryotl 
witli In Ibo Moxiciiii ftiul aitor 

its eluse siinerintendeil the cnginecrin;' works 
tlie Lower Mississippi and the ihilf of ilexico. He I 
joiiieil the .secession with his native state, and wiw 
ai)i)tiiritcd by tlie Oonfe»leiate govemniciit to the 
coiuinaud at Charlcstou, 8.C., where, April 12, 
istil, he commenced the war hy the lioinl«irdmejit 
of Fort Sumter, He was virtually in command <ab 
the Rvst battle of Bull Uun, July 21, 1861; ami 
sent to the we.stin the .s)ningo/ 1802 a« socond to 
General A. S. JulmsUm, he ftucueeded to the com- 
mand when the latter was killed in tlic liisi day’s 
battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing. Defeated 
on the second day’s llgliting, bo retreatetl to 
CovlntU, ilifss., whore he reorganised his division; 
hut on the npproncli of tlie Union tro«ip.s he evacu- 
ated the place, ajjd was »iij)er.sodc<l by General 
ilragg. After a period 4i( inactivity he was placetl 
(1801) in command of the militajy division of the 
west, hut failed to check Sherman’s march to the 
Rca. ILi became, after the war, president 4>f the 
New Oi'leaii.H and Misssissippi Uallway ami, in 1878, 
a nianagov of the Louisiana State Lottery. 

Bcftiwobvc, Isaac uk, Huguen«»t pvcachuv 
and UTitev, m’us Iiorn at Niort, in PuUou, in l(t'»(), 
Htndied theology at .Smimnv, and after his ordina- 
tion Imd charge id a church at Chs»tilifm-s»»v-Iudve. 
Tlie I'cvocation of the Edict of Nuntc.s, in 1685, 
obliged liim to lieu to Holland. In lOlH he wont 
to Ihivlin, became chaphuu of a French Protestant 
chiiroli there, and councillor <if the royal coiisistorv. 
Among liis works were an Jigmi cr/bync dc I'llts- 
toby t/c i1/<i»»VA^c ri iln jl/oo/eAc/smc (1734-9), 
u’liieli (Hbhon cliaractejisc-s a.s a rich treasury of 
facis mid opinioim; and along witli M. Lenfmit, a 
translfttion of tlie New Testament, with notes. 
He U'as a chief contiihutor to tlie v<duniinou.s 
lUhl'K.dhique AUenuouk. HedliHl at Berlin in 1738. 
Beauty, See .lisriiK-ncs, Aut. 

BcuiiViilSf a town of France, capital 4>f the 
dciMitment Oise, .situated in the valley of tlio 
Tlidi'fiiii, ;)5 miles NNIY. of Paris. Among .sevei'al 
tiue buiUliugs the most noteworthy is the uhliiiishe*! 
catlicdriil, he^'im in 1225, tlie choir of which, 153 
feet high, is the loftiest as well as one of the iinost 
s\iccimeusof Gothic in Franco. The industries tjf 
lieiLitvais include (he weaving of Gobelin tapestries 
(.-ince 1604), and Hie matmfactiire 4>f cotton, 
wmuUcn cloths, ^lawls, and caviwsts. Pop. (1881) 
17,510. Beauvais rvns known hy the Ifoiinuis n.s 
Lksuramufj us, aftcrwai-ds as 'ikUontcum. In 
1472 U was besieged by Gharles the Bold of Bm- 
gtnidy, with an nriiiy of 80,000 men, when the 
women of Beauvais, under the leadei-ship of the 
itt:i(uu« Jotinue Haehette, displayed remarkable 
valour. ilie .standard wliich the Ihirgniidians 
hinl planted on tlie wall rvas torn down hv Jeanne, 
lunl lioi'uc <dr by her in triumph. The banner is 
henie every year hy young girls in a procession, 
aini a statue of Jeanne was erected in 1851. 


Beaver (CW.vi'wr), a familiar rodent immuual, 
allieil to H(]irirrcls and marmots, and roimwonted liy 
a single widely distvvlnitcd Hjiciues ( L'aNtor Ji/icr or 
cuiiaiknsis). It Is widely known foi- its miuatic 
habit, its sagacious airliiteotural devices, its glossy 
fur. and its fatty eastoreum glands. 

Form and ,S(ri(idiiri:.--T\\t'. lieavor is usnally 
about 2-.t feet in length, and is thus hardly 
.smpnssed” by any other rodent except tho 
Capvliara (<pv. ). It .stands rather iimlor a foot in 
hviglit, and tlie broad, flat, scaly tail is about 10 
inches long. Tho body is phnu)>, tho back avebed, 
tho neck thick, tlio hind-feet woIiIksI, and all the 
iligits clawed. Tlie strong wri.st lia.s an aceiissory 
hone. The fur varies considerably in colour, but is 
usually redillsli-brown almve, mid liglitevtir grayish 
IkjIow.' Thu .short lioad nin.s out into a naked 
muzzle ; the external ear.s are short and scaly, ami 
admit of lieing folded, so us almost to .slmt the 
oiieiiing; tlie eyes are siimll; mid the nostrilH cIos- 
aolc. Tlie skull is niassive, with marked ridges 
for lixiug the muscles wliich work tho (aws, and 
Imtli size nmi rirlges increiise tbroughont life. The 
two front teetli on either jaw are liKe those of oilier 
ixidcnts, wenviiig away u'lore rauiiUy beliiud so as 
to leave a sliari/enanielled chisel edge. Tlu'y Inivo 
a bright oi'iuigc colimr. Tlievgrow as usual from 
^^5mstin^ puliis, iM» that wltat is wtu'u away in 
miawing iH continually being retihuied at the mot. 
The four grincling teeth on'oncii side of eaeli jaw 
are nearly equal t<i vine another, luul exhibit twvi 
4ir three iufoldings^of tlie enamel coating. Tlie 
stomach has neav its ooinmuueeniont a peciilim' 
glandular utrueturo ; the exUivnivl velatlouH of anal 
and nrinogenital (qnirtures rosenililo tlioHo of niav- 
Kupiuls; mid tlie nialo bears on its groin n pair of 
gUmds which Heercte a suhstauce Unown an 
(oreiiiii, 

Distribidwn . — Tlio lieavor, tliongli ronresonted 
only hy a wiugle spuides, is widely distvilmted in 
the nortliern jiartH of both unstern and western 
hemispheruH. It i.s nqiidly ilisapjiearing fi'oni 
counUvea where it)U'evlo\\sly Ihmvished, being now, 
for inslancc, o.xtinct in Biitaiu, and apiiamntly also 
in >S{‘andinavia. An attempt lias lieon inudo to 
: reintroduce it _ iu Bute. Isolated colonies of 
beavers are still to he seen wlicm they liavo 
' been protected from molestnliou on the Mllie mid 
I a few otlier vivuvs iu Germany and Ausivia j but 
' they can hardly lie said to be really at home 
' in Eumne o-xcojit in 'ltu.s,sia and |■ollllld, and 
i ‘eaneeinlly on the slvumus of Mm Ural Mouiituuis, 
and those cmiiitving into the Caspian Mea.’ Thev 
are also alnmdmit in Silmriu. Tlie Anmrieiili 
bcftvey, which is jmiliably only a variety, and 
not a distinct sjiecies, i.-, fuiim’l to the we.st of 
the Mississippi, between Alaska mid Me.xico, 
mid more spar.scly to tho east of the same river, 
to the south of the Groat Lakc.s, in tho Maim', 
amt Adirotiduok wildenicsHcs, mid vot nioro 
R|tiU‘scly soutliward to Alabama and Mississiiipi. 
They are also froipumb iu some parts <if Vir- 
gjiiia am! I’cmisylvania (see Ileilprin, Idsfrihii- 
fion of AnmaU, liitornatiomd Seionce Series), 
Several o.xtinct species of beavur have been dug up 
from Miocoiio and Plioeono strata. Cnsiornidrs 
ohiaensk was an allied giant rodent about as lug 
ns a black boar. Auotlier largo oxtiuv.t vodenC 
which (.hyon described umlcr the title ‘Tiogon- 
tiierium,' is regarded l»y some as a giant beavei" 

//«/aY,v.— Beavers are well known to bo mimvtie 
aniinal.s, and mu nevor found far away from river 
or lake. TTieir weldied hind-feet make tlioin 
^‘upital swUuuioi's. They also dive ^YoU tbougli 
noisily, and can remain two minutes umlor water. 
They feud mainly on tlio bark of trees, sucli a-s 
willows, maguoUas, iioplavs, and bivobos, but also 
on the roots of tlie wator-lily and other plants, and 
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oil tlieir inlaiKl exciii.-ioiks during the warm season 
on fruits, corn, and ttie like. They often sit tm 
their hind-feet and tail, eating with their foi-c-paws 
like siiuirrels. They are, however, jjre-einincntly 
harlc-eatei's, aiul largo quantities of wood are 
stored ujk in the autumn for winter use. When 
tlio strciiins are frozen, they may remain for as 
long as a fortnight (iomfortahly provided with 
Hup])]ies witliin tlieir Imrrow.s. Jlost of the 
beavers’ acti\’o life is during the night, except 
when Ihiods force them to alinndon their iiome-s. 
They may ho readily tarued, hut cannot of course 
he kept in wooden houses. They may he seen in 
the London Zoological (darden.s, ami occasionally 
in nfiuariunis. 

— Heavers are soeinl animals; a 
family df about half a dozen is frequently found 
within a single house, and wliero food is alniiidnnt 
and the locality secluded, a large nmiiher of families 
occur congregated in a community. The ycumg 
hoak’ers leave the iiarent house in the summer 
of their tliird year, lind mates for themselves, and 
establish now homesteads. When increase of 
population hvings aluuit ditttcnlties of auhsisteuce, 
a migration talces place, some going up and others 
down the s(,ream. Tlie old houses arc never left 
vacjuit, hu\vev<*.r, hut luo simply transferred hy the 
emigrants to sonic related new couple. Isolated 
males nr terriers, apparently expelled from a 
colony for la/Aucss or mishehavumr, are often 
foiiim living alone. 

ilomcs. — 'I'lio .simplest heaver home is inorely a 
hunow, and when tneiv tenure acmns inseonre, ^ 
in impuloiiH countries, the heavci's may remain 
contented with this mode of life. These bnn-ows 
open outwavds unvler the water, and are thus effect- 
ively concealed. Mr L, II. Morgan, in his work on 
the iVmorican beaver, regards the hurnnv ns the 
primitive anti normal resitlcnee from which * in the 
progresH of experience, hy a process of natural 
suggestion,’ tlio more ulahovato homes liave been 
gnulually ei’olvcd. Heaver arehitcctnTc, as well as 
hmiian, lias Imd its histoiy. Almve the hurrowa 
surface-pile of sticks is often found, perhajw to 
keep the snow loose emtugh overhead to admit air, 
ami frtnn these I'ciitilating piles ‘ it ia hub a step to 
a lodge with its chamber above gi-ouiid, and the 
prcN'ious burrow' as an entrance from the water.' 
‘A Imvfow accidontally broken through at its upper 
end, and repairtiil w’i’tli a covering of sticks ami 
earth, w'ouhl lead to a lodge above groniid, and 
tliuH iimugiirato a l«iaver-lodgc out of a broken 
burrow.’ 

The, Lo(A/e.— •However it may have arisen, the 
sn-calloil boaverdodge is a marvellous atmetiire. 
Three distinct kinds can bo distinguished in adap- 
tati«)n to dilleront localities. The island-lodra ts 
constructed on a small ishuulin the pond or dam. 
It ootisisls of a central chamher, with its Hour a 
little above tin! level of tlio water, ami with tavo 
ontraiices. One of the.so— the ‘ wood entrance 
is a straight incline rising from the water, and 
oitening neatly into the Ihsn’of tho hut. Up this 
tho pieces tif wooil used for winter food are passed. 
The other a\tproacli— the ‘heaver entrance’— is 
more abrupt in its descent to the ivater, and often 
tortuous in its course. Loth approaches, which are 
often many feet in lougtl^ lU'o neatly lined and 
linislied ofi‘, especially wiiero they open into tho 
central eliamher. The lodge itself is an oveu- 
fthaiieil house of sticks, gms«, and moffi, woven to- 
gotuor and idastered witli mud, incrcasuig gi'naually 
in size with year after year of repair and elabora- 
tion. They arc not only comfuitablo, hut-cflicieutly 
protective against beasts of prey. The looin in- 
side may monsiire 8 feet In diameter, and 2 or 
3 foot ill height. T'he Hour is very cowtovtobly 
carpeted with bnrlc, gross, and wood-cliips, and 


there are aDmetimes special store-rooms adjoining, 
Tho entrances open into a .specially deep moat 
simxmnding the lioine, and as this is too deep to 
freeze readily, tlie inmates are not apt to lie im- 
prisoned even liy very keen frost. Another kind 





Beavers and Beavor-lodgo. 

of lodge is built on tho l)auk of a stream or pond, 
either a short ^vny back from the edge, or partly 
hanging over, with its front wall built up from the 
liottom of tho pond. A- tliird typo— -the so-called 
‘ lake-lodges '—aro built on tlio shelving shores of 
lakes, with a large part of tho hut built out 
upon tho water. The various forms of liouse, all 
apparently modifications of tho priniitivo biirrow', 
are of much intevest, as illustrating the beayei-’s 
power of adapting its constructive poweivs to ilifler- 
eiit local conditions. Mr Morgan also directs 
attentitm to the ‘ beaver- slides’ or cuttings eeen 
on the Uppei' Mi.ssouri, wliere the hanks are too 
vertical to admit of the ordinary construction 
witiiont ssomo previous suvface-woYK. lu certain 
localities-— for instance, in California— tho animals 
have either relapsed from their ordinary arelii- 
tectwral labours, or have never fully developed 
the constructive habit. Hunters often break into 
the lodges so as to drive the heavers into tho liolcs 
or burrows. 

iroorf-firfftwi?.— Some of the most intercHting 
habits of lieavem are connected with the way in 
which they proenve niul store their food-material. 
That theyVe havk-eaters lias been already noticed, 
ami it is an equally familiar fact that in order 
to procure this they cut clown trce.s by gnawing a 
ring rouml the hose. This they cut all rouml, Imt 
more toivairls the side nearest the water, so that 
the tree may fall as conveniently ns po.s.sible. They 
can cut down a tree 10 inches or so in diameter. 
The smaller liranches with move pnlatalilo Ijark aie 
cutoff in the samo w'ay, and cut into lengths con- 
venient for transport and stoi-age. Tho heavier 
pieces are ingeniously rolled along, often for a con- 
sidoiuhle distance, to tho w'atcr-cdge, Sometimes 
the tree is near enougli to fall at once into tho 
■water, and is simply left till required, but sncli 
a convenient supply is .soon cxliausled. ‘When a 
block has Ijccn rolled to tlie water-edge it is lloiited 
out to the lodge, and either nncliored by means of 
bnisliwocHl stucli into tlie bottom of tho pond, or 
simk to the mouth of the ‘wood Gntranco,' and 
convoyed up into the lodge, Barkctl branches 
from ■vi'hieli tho nutritive portion 1ms been eaten 
avvay, may he fiirtliev useif, as already indicated, 
for Imildiiig the lodges, . 

Beaverydams.—YQt more marvellous are the dams 
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bv -wliicli beaveus witTen tbe nreft and increase tlie 
of water rmnul abont their homes. Tliese 
vm v ill stnipture acconlinjj t« the nature of the 
])tcnlity. Tliey are either made of sticks and poles, 
witli a. Hliglit eiiiliankmentof earth, not enough to 
jneveiit the smidits water Jlowing freely tlimudi, 
»)!■ tliev are constructed more lirady and solidly 
of mini, bnisliwood, and stones, with a special out- 
let on tlio ridge for the discliarj^ of the overlloM*. 
Tlinngli liea\'oi's do not hammer in poles, nor use 
their tails as tron’els, they exhihit imavvellons iiigeji- 
uity in tbe constmctioii of tlieir dams. The stones 
and mild are cleverly carried by tho fore-naws, the 
Inirden being jirossed against the chest 5 flieciirva- 
tnre of the dam is ailjustcd to the direction of tlie 
current ; a constant level of water is secured l^y 
modification of the ontlot shiico 5 the wear is 
continually leinedied hy fresh hiiilding; auxiliary 
dams are constnicted to nil njipeaiance simply for 
tlie purpose of breaking the How of water in the 
main dam, and so on. Some of tlieso dams have 
inodigioiiK dimensions. Mr Morgan desevibes one 
stmeture ‘ 15.^0 feet in length, of Avliich »>30 feet in 
two seetions is artificial, and the ronmiinicv natiiml 
bank, Inib ivorked here and there whore depressions 
cm the ground reipiii-eil raising by artUicial means.’ 

C(ni«h . — Mr Morgan has al.so dhscovercsl and 
cle>ioribe(l the coiistruetion of AvalerAvays or canals. 
Avliich the boaveiv: dig Iwtwecu their ponds and 
tlio soni'ces of tuiihoi'-.‘'nj)ply. 'Wlien the trws 
near the water are exnaustcil, and when the 
tmeven character of the ground mako-s the roning 
of the logs a difficult task, canals are cut for 
convenience <»f traiispint. In certain case.^ tlio 
eonstruetion of a big dam may liring tho water- 
edge iiuito near euouglt the trcc-s, hut this i.s not 
always so. The consbrnction of canals liecome-s 
us iiecGssarv as it Is marvellous- They may Iw 
hniulrcds 01 feet long, increasing iu length ns Uic 
trees are gnuUially cut away, and are imually 
about a yard or more in breadth, and ft feel dv 
so deep. Soijietiincs, however, the ground rises 
siuUleiily at a certain distanco from tlie pond, so 
tiiat a uontinuons canal becomes impossible. In 
such a case an eimiueer consti-ncting a canal w«>nhl 
make a ‘ look.’ Tliis is exactly the solution of the 
didiciilty whicii ha.s been arriveil at by beavers. 
Mr iMorgaii describes ti case where tlneo water- 
vollev-tiiig evesccnt-shajunl dams luvve Wen made, 
at throe successive suuden ascents of the gromul, 
and tlio p]‘inci]de of locks ingeniously coiuliiucil 
witli that of collecting reservoirs. In auotlicr case 
the canal bifurcates ivt the foot of the woodland 
slope, and tlius pre-sents a iiiaxiimim Avater-edge. 
Or again, these acute engineers have been <d>serveil 
to make a short-cut Avaterway across the ground 
iiichtsediu ahwip of thevu’cv, so ns to Icaseueou- 
siderably the distanco of tmiisport. 

Gcoloi/kiil Jiitcresf . — All this rvork of buiTowiiig, 
tiiniier-felliiig, dam-building, cunal-cutting, carried 
oil ecmtimiously by geuevation after generation 
of beavers, must in no iiieoiisiderablo wav have 
nti'eeted tlie iiiimiler features of a hiiiiWajie. 
Agassiz litis (>.-itim:ited the Hgc of one of tliasc 
beuA-er dams at a thousand years. As the result 
of lieaier u-ork, large tracts oiiee covered AA’itli 
tvee.s iiiwe liecome ban?, and what was once diu' 
meadow has been Ihiodeil Avitli u■.^ter, Acre.s of 
what once Avas forcHt land arc rcuresent-ed now 
by peaty clearings, and still roinain ns ‘l)cnA-er 
ineadoAAs' in conntrie.s from aa'IiIcIi the hiisv forestere 
have long since disa|>peiired. 

Pnicti'-fil best’s.— The heaver has f«w long lieen 
nimtod for tlie sake 0 / it.s fur, fnjin Avliich hoth 
Jiats ami gloA cs were made. Chancer speaks of a 
Haimdiisli bever Imt’ about 1380, and Ave have 

iimvn tieaA-er glove.s ' in Dickens’ Sketched Inj Jioz 
( l 8 do). An act of tlie English parliament, in 

1638, prohibiting the aaso of any other niatevuU for 
liat-malcing, coiitriliuted to_ tlie rapid dimiimtion 
of tlie numbor of bciivors in tlio jmrts of North 
America from AvIiich their skin-s Avero thou obtiunoil 
(see H.vr). During a great part of the 18tU and 
tlie earlier jiart of the lOtli century, the numbor 
of lieaA'or .skins annually exported from America 
appeam to have been not less tliaii ! 2 () 0 ,() 0 (). It is 
uoAV greatly liiAninislied, but in still large. l''rom 
A’crv ancient limes tbe secretion of the glniid, on tho 
groin of male beaA'ers, has been valued on account 
of its curative jmiperties, , So far as tho boavois 
are cimceniotl, tin? strong-smelling H\\bstanco is ap- 
parently subsidiary to sexual attraction. .Tliintors 
are .said to utilise it ns bait for tlicir traps, 
The so-called oustui’oum contains oily and I'esinoiis 
substances, along Avith a crj'stalUsable ct>m]vonent 
knoAA’ii as castoriiie, once largely emidoyed in 
inediciiio as a nervous stimulant. Mythical sliirics 
are tcdil of the Avay in Avliicli beavers throw tliem- 
.selves on their backs Avhen pursued by buuturs. so 
as to expo.se tbe Avislied-fov glaiiils, with a liint 
that their lives might be spared ; aci'ovdiiig to tlie 
crcdiilouK tliey may caoji bite oil' tho glands ami 
leave them as a vansmu. Tho oily llcsh ah said also 
to bo esteemed liy tlio trii])]n!rs, 'I’lio fat tail is 
a .special delicacy, and llie animal lining popularly 
rcgariled as n fish, may be oaten ilnriiig f-ent. 

iiftcUiijvncc . — EniaAgh has been said to hIioav that 
the habits and labours of buavoi's exhibit niovo 
marks of sagacity than can possildy be the result 
of hereditary liaoit. They do mucli moi'o Mitin 
follow a hal'd and last patli of orderly and purjioso* 
fnl action-— tlioy can ailajib tlioir (letioiis to varying 
conditions in a manner which can only ho (Icscrilied 
as ratioimlly intelligent. The TniliaiiH go furtlior, 
and invest the lieaver Avitli innniivtidity. 'I’h« 
reader shonbl eonsnlt Mr Lewis li. Morgan on 
The Amcrimn Ikimv (ml hin Wurku (Lippincotl; 

& Co., 1868), or Mr G. J. llonnineH on Auinud 
Intclh'aciicc tlntemationai Beitmeo Herles, 1886), 
and MenUd Emlvtiou in Anmuh ( 188(1). 

licnver IMtlU, a city at the outlet of Deaver 
Lake, "tl’iscfinsin, U.B., (11 miles NW, of Mil- 
AA'aukce, on the Cliieiigo, Mihvaukoo, uml St 1‘aiil 
RailAvay.^ It is the centre of a fertile ilistrict, and 
has a nnlvereity, various factories, and llmir-mills. 
Pop. (1880) 3441. 

Ileaiver Falls, a village of Pennsylvania, 
U.S., near the junction of (be lieuA’ur Hiver avUIi 
the Ohio, 34 miles NW, of Pittsburg. The ‘liar- 
nioiiy* .soeioly of ecoitomy control, s miwt of the 
mainifaetorios hero. I'oj). ( 1880) dl(i4. 

Heaver '^Vood. See MAiiNoi.iA. 

HebeeTiiKS or liKiiKiaN’r;, is an allcalold 
cditaiiml from the grccaheavt bark or ln:hyi)rii of 
Ih'itish Guiana, lir.st separated and doscribed in 
18-13 by .Sir .Doiights Maclagiin of I'ldinbnrgli. 
lieoonfc investigations seem tosliow (hat, this allia- 
Und is idcntu'iU Asdth ibM'i'io;, whhdi is obtained 
from tlio bark ami leaves of the eomiiioii hox, and 
it i.s prebable llmt it is also presoiit in some 
other plants, Havks hoped that liebceriiii', in (bo 
fovin_ of sulphate, woulvl become a sulislitnie for 
fliiiiiiiio 5 but it is not so iiowcrfnl in its action iis 

11 Ionic and febrifuge, mid has not tlan'chne i-oiiie 
into popular use. Belmerine is always pn^-scrilicd 
in the lonu of aulphaVvA, a dark amorjimms snb- 
.stance, obtained in thin trmislncmit Imiiiine liy 
spreading tho sirup solution on sln!ets of glass, 
nml allowing it to dry. See GltKI'.NIllOAli l', 

a lovely bay on the I'.nropcan side of 
the Bosphorus, Avith a palace of tlio sultan, known 
as tlie Jfiimai/itnahfid, and Imilt in 17'2,1. Hero 
also are the cstahlishinonts for baking bisenits for 
the lleet, an Ameincmi .school, mid a college of the 
Preiich owler of LazarisCs. 
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Itcbcl) Fkiidinand Auousr, social democmt, 
1)0171 at {;()l()<'no in 1840, in 1860 eamo tn lioinzig, 
wlioro four years later he ost-ahliKhcd Iiimsctf as 
a master turner. Since 1862 engaging fanaticallv 
in the laliour inovoinent, ho was elecksl in 1867 
to tlio North Gorman Diet, in 1871 to the Keiclistag. 
In 1872 ho was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. Among his writings are Dcr Dculsrhe 
lidnenikrien (1876), and a work on the .status of 
Avonion (1888). 

IJcc Abbey* tlie ruins of which aits at Bec- 
Helhmiu, Normandy, 2^ miles from Brioime, was 
at the height of its fame as a great Benedictine 
uuniastovy In tlwi middle of the 11th century, when 
tlio faiuons Lanfrane was prior. His fame ns a 
seliolar Inul inuile it one of tlie most renowned 
seats of learning in AVestern Europe, students 
Hooked thittier_ from all parts, ami gifts were 
bestowed upon it hy the great men of Nonimndy. 
Thu groat Ansolni, ontoring it in 1060, was ahhot 
from 1078 to 1008, when ho succeeded Lanfranc in 
the see of Canterliury. 

Ityccafi'co {StihUi horlmsls, nr Curruen /tor- 
fenvA), a little hirn of tlio family of the Sylvlnd!!', 
nr Warblers (q.v.), somotimea calleil the Potty- 
etiaps, and somotimos the Garden Warbler, rather 
rare in Britain, lint abundant in some of the more 
southern parts of Enrojie, and in great demand for 
the talile lu Italy, its IlcisU Iwiing itssavded as of 
peculiar delicacj'. It is a mere summer bird of 
passage, liowovor, not only in Ih ifain, but oven in 
the Honbli of Europo. The upj)cr parts are tno.-<tly 
of a hro^vu colour, tlio lower parts whitish. It (s 
a lili'd of very ploiising song. Beecalioo is an 
Italian name signifying ‘ (ig-pcclcoj-,’ and is some- 
times extended to other birds of the same family 
used for the talilu. 

IScccaiiiOHChi'iio (Itnl,, ‘ lly-catchor ; ’ Si/hutt 
cisficulit), a little liird of tlio family of Warblers, 
found in Italy. 1 1 is rcmarkulile for its nest, which 
I'CHumhles that of tlio tailor-hirds, and is usually 
plaiicd in a hush M’itli long leaves, which are neatly 
Buwud togutlier with some kind uf vegetable lihvo 
HO ns to form roof and lUior. 

Ckhawi;, Maiujuksk dk IBx'oahia- 
IloNJiSANA, a imlitical and philantliroplc writer, 
was born at Mihni, Mareli lo, 178i) for in 1788). 
II is (ii)inions were formed Iry study oi the Eroneh 
cniryclopii'disls and Moiitcsijuiou. Ills chief work 
was Ids Dili DclUti c (Idle Vcnc (‘Oh Crimes and 
Ihinisliments ’ ), llmt publisiied anonymously at 
Monaco in 1704, in winch ho argues against the 
sfivuritios and abuses of crimiiml law, especially 
ca]iilal punishment and torture. Tho work he- 
eamo oxtreinoly popular, and was translatml into 
all tho European languages. It was hailed with 
ontliusiasm by the French school, and eommoiitarics 
were pulilished hy Ahiitairo ami Didorot. The 
host edition, revised liy tlie author, is that in 
2 vols. (Verdeo, 1781), It is market! hy olo- 
qucucc, scusihility, and lively jiowev of imagina- 
tion. Kant unfairly accuses the niitlior of an 
allV'cted humanity, though it must ho admitted 
tliat the German jiliilosoplicr has o.xposcd tho 
invalidity of sonuj of tlio argumentH brought for- 
wal'd. (In the whole, however, tho work uf Bec- 
cariiL is acknowledged to liavedono gi-eatgood, and 
tlio suhsminent reforms in tho penal eodo of Euro- 
pean nations liavo generally taken tho lUreotion 
no has pointed out. Ho whs among tho lii'Ht to 
advocate tlie boiielicial iiillucuco of education in 
lessening crltiio. Botli his argumonte and liLs 
piqmlanty maile him many enomios, bub tlioir 
malieo was frustrated liy tho eirorts of Count 
Firmian, the Austrian governor of Loinbanly, a 
man of lilioral and enlightened wmlimeiits. , In 
1708 Bocearia was aiipointod professor of .Political 


Philoaopliy at Milan, and achieved great success as 
a lecturer. In 1791 lie was made a menihov of tho 
boaiil for the reform of the judicial code, and had 
the trinmnh of seeing several of Ida abused sug- 
gestions anopteil. Ho died of apoplexy, Noi’cmber 
28, 1794.— GIACO5I0 Bathsta Ib'X'CAmA (1710- 
81) from 1748 was professor of Phy.sics at Turin, 
and did mneh to forward tlie science of electricity, 
though himself he made no important discovery. 

Itccclcs* a Suffolk market-town, on tlie Wave- 
ney, 8 miles VAh of Low’cstoft, It liaa a line clmreh 
with a iletaclied belfry, a good gramniar-scliool, 
and large printing-works, Pop, (1881) 5721. 

KcC'iiil* the coniiiion Froncli name for different 
species of birds of tho family Syh’iadfe, or ‘Warb- 
lers (q.v.). 

ISjlcbc de Mci*. See Tuki'Anb. 

Keclicr, Johann Joachim, chemist, was born 
at .Spires in 1085. Ho acquired an o.vtensivo know- 
ledge of medicine, nliysic.s, and chemistry, and be- 
came pmfessor at Mainz. He .siiksequcntly lived at 
Vienna, Munich, Wiirzlmvg, Ilnarlom, and finally 
IjoiuIoh, where ho died in 1082. He was accused 
of charlatanry, Imt unquestionably ho rendered 
imnortanb .sorvicea to chemiKtvy. His P/iijdca 
dtmerranca (1660) was the first attcjiipt inado 
to bi'ing jdiyslcs ami cliomistry into close rela- 
tion. lie began to construct a theory of chem- 
istry, ami investigated tho process of combustion. 
In this and Iub other works (inchuling Indiiuliones 
C/ii/mim, 1662) lies tho first germ of litahl’s phlo- 
gistic theory. 

Itccllliaiifllnild* an oxtonsivo tract in South 
Africa, inhaliitcd by tlic Beclmanas, extending 
from 28’ S. lat. to tlio iiambosi, and from 20' E. 
long, to Hio Transvaal border. The Bechuauas 
also still occupy a considcrabio portion of tho 
Transvaal, from which the Boers have not yet 
o.xpollcd them. BritLsli protection extends over 
Bcchuanaland ns far ns 22’ S. lab. since 1884 } 
more northward, it is under tho jurisdiction of tho 
chief of Bamangwato. To the south of the river 
Molopo tho terrilory has been moolaiwed as a 
crown colony since 1685. Eiv liavtle Treve pro- 
posed a Bochuana pvoteetmato in 1878, anil pointed 
out tho dlOiculties wliioh delay would occasiou, 
His words were verilied liy after events. 

Tho iKirtioii under British iirotection iw in o.xtont 
170,000 .sq. m., ami ia larger than tho Transvaal. 
It is a imrthm of an elevated plateau 4000 to 6000 
feet above tho level of the sea, and though bo 
near tho troiuc-s, is miitahlo for the British raco. 
In winter tlioixi aie sharj) fi o.stH, and snow falls in 
.some years. The rains fall in snmincr, and then 
only tlio rivers are full. It is an oxcollent conntiy 
for cattle; sheep thrive in some parts, and there 
arc oxtensivo tnujts available for covn-lamls ; but 
it Is not a wheat country on account of tho summer 
rains. Though apparently subject to droughts, it 
is nob more so than the Cape Colony, and the 
gi-eatcr imvtion will be available for farming opera- 
tions wlieii the necessary dams have been o,on- 
strnctcil. lb can be leached from Capetown, Port 
Eli/Jtlicth, Diirlimi, Dolagoa Bay, and the Zambesi. 
Thoio are oxtensivo forests to tho north-east, and 
to the west the Kalahari Desert, which only 
miuii’es wells dug to make it inhahitahlo. 

TIio omn-miniH qiiaiitiUes of Imclc wliicli roam 
over the land attest the productiveness of the .soil. 
Clolil has been found near Sitlagoli, and there arc 
imlieatioiis of gold-bearing quartz reels in many 
directions. Diainondiforous soil ia also said to 
exist in sovernl localities ; iridced, dianionds were 
discovered at A''rybnrg in the autumn of 1887. 

• The province of Stellalaml is principally in- 
liabitcrl by Boers, and tlie remainiler of the country 
by Beclmanas. The Bechuauas aro a black race, ^ 
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a langnnge in ctnmwm with tlie 
{fi.v . ) races ot -Sontli AMcii, exteucUng ns fnr north 
ns the equnt<n\ Tlioir ancestors nro saiel to iiave 
corue from the nortlu ainl, iirogressiiig «iwth-west, 
uset the Hottentots fnnn the Cape of (.roon Hope 
ionnaeving ninth. Ti>o liiiclmaniui luuve chviaed 
nil within the last loO yeara, anil compriw tlio 
lialiuiut^^fi, ijftinfingwato, liakwena, Bangwakotse, 
IlaroloiigH, llntlapiiis, ami Batlaros. Each tribe 
has fiH animal as a« emblem or liemhlic .sign, 
which it is sniil they hoUl in esteem (see ToTKai- 
ISM). They have since 1S32 been at enmity with 
tlie Malahiile. ami in latev years the Transvaal 
Boors have iiii one pretext or another einleavoiu'ecl 
to occupy their country. During the native risings 
in l878,*tliQ IlechiiatMis invaileil OriqualaiHl ^Vesfc, 
anil were in turn suhdueil by British volunteer as 
far HH the ^^oloJ>o. When t^ie Bvitish governniciit 
withdrew from Ilechuanalainl in 1880, the iiativo.s, 
iieing helpless, were left to the mercy of the Boersi 
of the Transvaal, whose har.sh trcatnicnt in 188*2 | 
ami 1883 leil to the Beclnianalaml exntMUtion in 
!88t. Xt the Iw'giuniwg of the lOtn century, I 
the llecliuniiiis wm-o further in a'lvaiicc lu | 
civilisation tliaa other nations «f South Africa, ! 
anil they are still ahead in this respect. The | 
systciii of govermnoiit among the Bechiuums i 
would ho toi'Uiod in Europe ‘Tooal government.’ I 
All intjau'tanb inabters are dechlml in tJic jtiihlic j 
assembly of the fve^men of the town, hut matters ' 
are proviimsly arranged hetwecii the cliiof an<l 
lioadmen. The chief being but the pro.sulcrifc of a 
coininittec, can only ©.xerewo real control by his 
personal itilUionce and adi'oiti>c.HH of address. 

The ICiU'uuian itission of the London Society 
has done good work among tlio Becliiianas, niul has 
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Bcekeratlu Hbii^rANN von, a (icrmfiii poli- 
tician, WiiH born at Krefehl> Prussia, l.lth Diiceniber 
1801. He made a couHidevablc fortune as a baukor, 
and in 1843 was ohicted I'oiiroseiitiitivo of Ins 
native town in the provincial diet. hiccVud to 
the National Asscnilily at PiniiUfort in l^'j8, ho 
wa.s appointed niinister of llnanco, uiid Hhnrtly 
after calletl t<> BevUu to construct a uulduct \ 
but in tins lie failed. He was a rosointo advo- 
cate for tlcrnian unity. In 1858 ho was ngam 
elected a nienibcr of the Priissiaii second chiiitijier ; 
but declined tlio lionoiir on account of failing 
health. Ho dovcitcd hw later years to the aHiurs 
of bis native town, wliuro lie died Pith May 1871). 
See Life by ICopstadt (Hvmiswick, 1874). 

Itcclcct, Thomah, Arclihisliop of Canterlmry, 
was born in London in 1118 of Nonnan ]iarent- 
ago, hia father being a wealthy uunclniut, T'liat 
Ids liiotiier rvas a love-loin Sariu’en is a pretty 
imfc H'holiv baseless tradition, Educated at Mer- 


tlio Uqv, John ifuckonzie’s ^hislral A/iwc losing 
it oy rtiliiuj it ( 1887 ), 

, Boclcci*, Kai:i. ITvIidin’axd, Ooiman pbilolo- 
gist, tvas Ijoi'h at Liser, in the oicl electorate of 
Troves, in l77o. For live years a toaclicr, he 
afterwanU studied medicine, ami liually, in 1815, 
settled as a practitioner at OUenbacli. Hero be 
edncateiUris own children wibli such .success tlmb 
several families induced liiin to toko charge of 
theirs, and thus his lion.se was convcrtc<l into an 
academy (1823), nliicli he comlncted till his death > 
in 1841). He wrote an Ainifiilirllchc. hculschc 
CfvuiuiHatih (1835-39), and stwcval other valuable ' 
treatises on the tlermaii latignngo. j 

Heckci', K-Aiir FiiimiNANP, a Berman mu- 
sician, huvu at Leipzig in 1804, at the age of ' 
foui teen made his lirsb public nppeavimcts as a 
pianist, lu 1813 he wii.s ajipointeil professor of the 
Organ at ttie Leipzig Coii-scrvatoriuin. Ills coin- 
ijosicioiis for the organ have some value, but lie is 
Iio.st knou’ii as a wi itev on the history of music, wwl 
as an important eontribntor to (ieriiiaii musical 
ncviodictds. His voBcctvim of Chornies ( 1831 ), and 
Die Hummmil; (1840), are liiglilv vahidl. Ho di«l 
October 20, 18/7. 

^R^'t^kev, iIjUKIjM Aiwia*, Imito at Dresden in 
1 /!)(», stiuUed tlieology and pliilology at Leipzig, 
and beeamo in 1842 professor of Arcluuology there, 
lie died at Meissen, 30t!i •Septemher 184t). His 
Iwely fancy, aided by a thorough knowledge of 
tlie classic languages, enabled him to make a 
iKivel use of antiquity. In Ins Charicles (1840), 
lie veutuved to veprothice the social life of old 
(..reeco ; and in bis anUm ( 1838 ). to give sketche-s 
Augustan age at Home. His Handbueh. 
net' homischm Alteiihihner (1843-461 was, after 

1849 08*) ’’ (vols. iii.-v. 


yeai-s in a lawyer's nlDcn, Abnnt 1 14'i ho nntnrcd 
tlio lioiiHcliold of '.ritcohald, Ai'clildslio]) nf ('uni, or* 
Imry, who sent liiin to stiii ly canonica) Juiispi ndimco 
at Bologna and Auxurre, hcainul iircfin’inenlH on 
liim, inchuling the ai'clnlcivconiy of (huilcvliiiry 
(U54), and employed him in sevmivl important 
missions. At the jiapal court in llo'J lie liad pro* 
moteil tlic CttiiHO of llonry of Anion ngainst Unit of 
Stephen's son, Hustacej in 1105, tlni year after 
Ifenry’s accession, ho roeeived tlm olilce nf idian* 
ccllov, and thus vesuscitated thy hopes of tlui I'logllsh 
AS the limb Englishman horn, since the (.lompiest, 
wjm had Jillod any high oil'Kio. ilis duLhw as eliaii' 
cellor wore numerous and Imidensoiiie, hiit Iio 
iliscliargcd tlioin vigorously, Hii niagnilicimtly 
Ubend Wits he in his UospitaUty, that Ilenvy liliu* 
-self did not jjve in a iiiaimer niore sumptuous. Ho 
fought like any knight in the war with Tnuhnisa 
(IloP), and o'ouhl Huem in everytliing to have 
regarded himself as a more layman, though ho hold 
deacon’s ordem. The change, tliou, was all tho 
niore sinhlen wiion in IHi’J lie was created Arcdi- 
hishop of Onntevhmy, an ollieo whii'h, ns it then 
involved tliy aldiaoy of tlio caLlioilral monastery, 
lind never Imt twice iKsfore Imcn held by any but' a 
monk or cainm-regnlivr. He rcsigncil the lihanceb 
loi-slitp, thniU'iisblb all liis old ooiirily and liixni'ions 
habits, turiKid a rigid iwv.o.Lu>, showed his Ubcvalliy 
only ill cliaritic-s, and in sliort liecamo as zchIoum a 
servitor of Ihe clmrch as ever beforu of king or 
archbishop. He llgnred soon as a eliainiiion of her 
rights against all aggressions hy Urn king and Ids 
courtiers, several iieblcK and other laymen being 
e.xcoimiiunicatud for tlieir aliciiation of ‘clmrch (iro- 
petty. lioniry IL.wlio, like all ibe Noriiiun UiiigM, 
emleavoiirod to kee]> the clergy in subordination to 
the state, in 1104 convoked tho nobility and clergy 
toacmuicilatCiaroiulon (ipv.). where, were adajtlc.d 
the so-callcil ‘ConstJtntions, or law.s relalivc to 
the. respective pnwm-H of clmveh and Htat.e. T'o Ibcse, 
nnrtailing oicncal inmmnltic.s, tlio primate at (iisii 
declared ho would never consent; l.iit afteiwanl.s, 
thnmgli tho yU'orts of tlm nobles, Hunm of tlm 
blsliops. and, linally, of tlm pope himsidf, lie was 
induced to give Ids unwilling ajqn'nhatimi. Henry 
now began to perceive that Bechet’s notioiis anil 
hiB own wore utterly antagonistic, ami clearly c.\- 
hibited lii-s ho-stility to the prelate, wlmrciiimu 
lleckefc tried to leave the country, b’or tiiis od'cnco 
Henry charged him witli bveacli of allc.giancy, in a 
council held at Nortlmm|iton, cmiliseatiid his goods, 
aiul WMjucatered the revenues of his sec. A^daim 
was also made on him for not less tliauTt, 000 marlcs, 
a-s the iMilaiice due by Jiini to the crown when Im 
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ccaseil to be eliancellor, I3eckot apjMjaled to the 
pope, and next day loaviiii' Nortinunpton in dis- 
gniso, escaped to France, lie spent two yeaw in 
I'otirGinoiit at the (Jisteveian abbey of Pontiguy in 
Hiii'gnudy ; and tlion, tljo pope seoming disposed to 
take up his cause, ho wont to Ihnne, and pleaded 
povHonally lioforo Ids lioliness, who vciiistated him 
in blio Hoo of Cantovlmiy, Peckot now returned to 
Franco, and tlienc(j lie wrote angry Icttem to tho 
Englisli hislio])H, tltroatoning them M'itJi excom- 
nmnioation. Sovoral ciibrts were made to reconcile 
him with Henry, wiiich, however, pinved futile; 
but at lengtii iu 1170 an agrcemonC was patched 
up at Frotovai, on tlu! liorders of Touraine. The 
result was that Jleekot returueii tt» England, enter- 
ing Canterbury amid tlie rejoicings of the people, 
who were uvKpiestumaldy \iroud of liim, twidregmilwl 
liini— wiiother wisely or not is anotlnsr fpiestion— 
as a, siiiuld from the o]i))ressions of the nobility. 
I'vesli <p\a\'vo,lH soon lu'uUe out ; exRim«uunicft.ti«uH 
wims renewed j and Henry at last exchiiincil t ‘ Of 
tilt! cowards tliat eat my oread, is there none will 
rid ino of this turbulent nviesfi' Fnnv knights— 
Fitziii'so, Tracy, Brito, ami Morvlllo— overheard tho 
Iiasty words ; ami, 'putting Normandy by sopavato 
ways, tm llm evening of 20tl\ Deeombev 1170, 
entered Cantorlniry cathedral, and slew tho arch* 
bisliop before blio altar of St llenediot, in the north 
traiiHopt. Homy was compelled to make heavy 
concessions to avoid the ban of exeomimniication. 
Tho inui'dorcrs, havlnj^ repaired to Koine as peni* 
tontH, wore sent on apilgiiinage to Palestine; and, 
two years after his (loatti, JJecket was cammisod, 
and the annivorsaiy of his deatli sot apart as the 
yearly festival of St Thomas of ranterbury. In 
1220 Ills bones wove raised from tho jjravo iii the 
crypt wlievo they liad been liostily hniieil two days 
after his munlor, and were dc|io.sitcd in a splendid 
shrino in tho Trinity Ohapel, which for three cen- 
turies continued to ho Oho object of one of the threat 
pilgrimages of C’liristoudom, and which still lives 
in ICnglish literaturo in connection with Hhaucer’s 
(ftuilai'lita'ji Tah'ii. At tliu Lieformntion, Homy 
Vni. desiKiilcd tho slirine, erased lleckct’s name 
fj'om tlu! caloiidar, and ordered his bones to be 
burnt ami scattevod txi tins winds. It is 
to estimate properly tlio character of Hecket. 
Wo do not know wliat were his ulihimto aims, 
■whethev, as some suppose, they were patriotic 
-- i.o, J'hii/lish, us oppos'sl to Norman, or, as 
otliovs lnmovo, purely Ultvaiiiontane. _At all 
eventH, tho means bo used for tho atfainmciifc 
of tliom was a despotic ami irrosponsiblo ccolesi- 
iisticiHiii. Ho admitted iiotliing done by clmrcli- 
men to coiiio within tho juriwUctiim of civil 
courts, not even murder or tlioffc. Fortunately 
Henry was as dogged a holievor in Ids own powers 
ami privilcgcM us Becket in tliose of tho church ; 
and by his olistinato good wmso, England was 
kept wliolcsonudy jealous of the ]U-etcii»ioM8 of 
Komo. 

Sco J)r Gihis’s Vila <t IHpi.itohv H, T/iomre (7((«fK«ricn- 
sis ; Oiinon Morris’s Life of SI Thmnax Ikckit; Canon 
ItoliDi'tsou's fjife of Lcc.kct ; Dean Htimloy’s Jlisloricnl 
MoiiorhilH of Oantcrhuvn : Frccniiui’s IJhloricul JUssuu*! 
llooli's Lim of the Arddnuhopn of Canlerbitrii ; liVoiulc’s 
lU'tiolcs on IkoUot in tho Niudeonlh iknturii. 

ISetdcroiMl, WiT.rjAM, born in Jamaica, IQbli 
l)i’.ce.nibe.v 17(M), in was .sent to England, and 
received bis education at Westminster. Electwlnn 
alderman (17®) and member for the city of London 
(170:1), lie was twice Lord Mayor. Ak a\»ch he 
Hliowe<l himself a doughty Wliig, a rival almost of 
Wilkes, a man who dared to speak face t« face 
with a king, A petition from tlvo coviMwatien of 
liomloii, presented by iiini, Marcli 1770, to Cleorge 
IIL, being treated us unconstilutioiial, he, in May, 
presentciVa lirm and dignitied romunstmuce. The 


king’s answer being still curt and unconciliatory, 
Beckford, after asking leave to .speak, proceeded to 
argue the point with the king, lli.s daring, or a 
cold, cost him his life, for just four weeks later ho 
died in London, *21st jiino 1770. There is a notable 
statue of hiiii in UuUdliall. 

Beckford, William, son of Alderman Beck- 
fowl, was born at Fonthill, Wiltsliire, 29tb Septem- 
ber l7o{). On hisfather's deatli in 1770 he inherited 
an enormous property, consisting for tho main part 
of Fonthill aeid of estates iu elaumica, and esti- 
mated at a million of money, upM'ard.s of £100,000 a 
year. Young Beckford evineecl unusual intellectual 
precocity ; f<»c iu his seveuteeutU year he oomposed 
asatirichl essay, entitled liioarapkicctl Memoirs of 
E'wtmordinunj Painters, in which ho did luit .spare 
living artists, and assailed the cawtnf evitiovsm with 
the polished weapon of wit. In 1777 ho visited the 
Continent, and met Voltaire at Paris. Three years 
thereafter he started on a grand continental tt>nr, 
and spent twtdvo months in rauihling tlirougli 
I'Taiideiti, Cermuny, and Italy, revisiting the last in 
17H2. Ill 1783 lie inanied Lady Margaret Gordon, 
«laiigliter of Charles, fourtli Earl of Ahoyne ; and 
in die following year he entered pHrliainentasone of 
tho iiiciiihoi’s lor Wells. In 1787 r«f7a7.' appeared 
in Freiicli. Ileckfovd informs us that lie wrote this 
talc, ns it now stands, at twenty-two years of ago, 
and that it was composed at a single sitting. 'It 
took ino,’ ho says, ‘ threo days aiuf two ni^its of 
liard laliour. I never took oil my clothes the whole 
time. Tlio severe application made mo very ill.’ 
All English version of Vuthek, made from an 
luipiiblislied iiinniiscript, lind boon issued in 1781. 
Ucckford inofcssiHl not to know tho translator 
(understood to have been Samuel Ilonloy, D.D.). 
Imt tliuuglit liin work well done. In 1787 Beckford 
sought dlstiuction from tho 1o.sb of his yonng wife, 
a year before, in a visit to Portugal. In liOO he 
sat for Hiiuhin ; in 1704 lio accoptod tliQ Cliiltorii 
Hundreds, and again left England. Revisiting 
I’ortugal, ho purchased an estate neai* Cintra, and 
occnpuid for a liiuo that ^paradise’ which Byron 
commemorutos in Chihh Harold, Ho roturned to 
Eiiginml in 1706; and in 1801 tlio splendid fnrnituro 
of FtmthlU wan sold by auction, and the next year 
his valuablo collection of jiicturos was disposed of 
in London. These (li.sper.sioTi3 u'tre no sooner made 
tlian lie began a new collection id iMioks, pietvwea, 
furniture, curiositie.s, and proceeded to erect a now 
ImiUUiigat Fonthill, the most nronnnent feature of 
wliieii was a toAVer 278 feet bigtu Beckford resided, 
at Fonthill till 1822, when in one of tho.se strango 
vagarifts of feeling of •whicli his life was so full, he 
sold the (SHtate and hoiiKe, with all its l are ami fav- 
gatheml contents, to Colonel Fnifjuhar for £330,000. 
Tlirco years later the groat tower, u’hicli had been 
raised on an insecure fonndatioii, came to the 
ground. On the sale of Fonthill, Beokfoid re- 
Mioved to Bath, and immediately proceeded to erect 
luiotiier lofty tower. While resiiTing there, he did 
not mingle in Bath society, and the most impiob- 
nhlo stories concerning tho rich and morose genius 
in their neighhourliooil wore cirmilnted ainong the 
cUizons. During all Ids life, Beckford was a bard- 
w’orking student, ilovonred by a pns,sion for books. 
Some of his pni'chiise-s were perfectly imperial in 
their Avay. H« bouglit Gibbtm's library nt Lan- 
sianno, to nnuiso himself when ho happened to bo in 
that neighbourhood. Ho wen t there ; lead in the 
fierce Awiy that ho wrote, tlmoj day.s and two nights 
at a Hitting *, gi-ew weary of his nuieliase and 
liandcMl it over to his physician, Dr ncholl. Uj) till 
I8.HI10 Imd pnblisliod iiothing since Vedhek, but in 
that year tho Utoravy Bileuee of half a oentury was 
broken by the appearance of a series of lettem, en- 
titled Itdlyt loUh SkatrJm of Spain and Portuml, 
iu two Yolttiues. In the same year he vepublisliecl 
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Ills il/eiJio/jy of Exti'iiordinnnj Painters; and in 
ISa.") Ii« issviwi another voluiiio, entitled ItecoUcc- 
tions of an Excursion to the Monasteries ofAlcobaca 
utHl Bukillia, iiiiule in dimc_ 179+. From the 
j)ono'l of this Inat jnihHeation till Ins death, wlncli 
toiik plane on the ‘id of Mnj’ 1844, he lived in the 
doeiiest letironionb. Jleck/ord, t»ince the puhlien- i 
Mon of hi« -Amliiau tale, hns l>een a npwei- in I 
liiiylish literature, Hiswit, his sarcasm, his power ' 
of ffraphic description, may ho seen in his joiinml i 
and letters | and his Iilyhor faculties of imaginative I 
conception and delineation inigiiin the unmatcherl 
]ias.«ages that shadow forth in gloom and jjloiy the i 
' Wall of His lihvavy was sold hy hts gresrt- ' 

grandson, the twelfth Ihiko of ITaiiiiltoii, in 1882-83, , 
when o078 lots fetched no less a sum than £43,3(18. | 
See the Life of Bockford, hy Cyrns Itedding (2 vols. 
]8o8), and tliQ reprint of Vathek, editcci hy M. I 
Mtilhu'ini} (Baris, 1876). ' 

Itcckiiisinih ■lonAN.v, was Imh-ii in 1739 at j 
Hoya, ill llwiovev, ivml \i«A educated at taottiugcn. ' 
Aftei' holding a pi-ofossorslup of T’hysics ami 
Natural History at St Petersburg (l7(iJh-()o), ho | 
was in I76(i amioiiitod professor of Philosophy, 
and in 1770 of Political Economy, at fiiittingcn, 
wUeve he <Ucd, Fclmnuy 4, 1811. ' In ('.lormauy hu ' 
Wits the Jir.st sclentilic writer on agriculture. In 
England lio is linown by his Ilistorif of Inventions 
(3 vols. ITSO-lSyj; Eng. tvans. 1814). 

licckv, PliTKU JoHK, general of tho Jesuits, 
was horn nt Sichoiu, in Belgium, Pohruary 8, 1795, 
and was adjuitted into the Society of Jesus in 1819. 
He u’ns early employed ou various <loUcate missions, 
and was for many years confo.ssor to tho Buko 
of Anhnlt-Kiithon. In 1847 Im was appointcil 
))rneurtit»)v f<tr tlie province of Austria, and on 
tho oxpulrioii of the .society In 1848, roturmnl to 
Ilelgiinii, ami hccamo rector of tho college at 
Lrmvahi. He was named provinml of Austria iu 
1H32, ami as licad of his order frorii 1853, displayed 
an abiUty and tact fciiat did much to advance ‘the 
status of JcRtiits in iion-t-atliolic countries. He 
die<l at Itoino, March 4, 1887. 

llccquci*cl, Antoine Cesah, a distinguished 
Frencli physicist, was horn in 1788, at (Bifttilhm- 


turn to I'Viinco, he M'a» ap|iointed ins[>oetor of tho 
E'-olc Pohjlcc/iniijm; was attachcil to the geiioral 
siair of the ainiy in 1814, Imt at the jioaee of 1815 
retired from the service. Ilis rescardie.s and dis- 
coveries Wfjve uminly in the ticldji 
of electricity and' magnetism, 
and he may fairlj' be regjinleil 
as one of the ereatins of dectro- 
chemistry. His laboui's in this 
bvaucli (d scieucp <»iieiiod t»> him 
iuj 82!] the doors of llieAcadcniio 

were the^ ’I’ruik /’Etcclricife 
t^.^rc-drrct'flc^Ie/a^ 

187S.—His sou, Ai.bXANOr'e ^ ~ 
hii.MuNi), also an eminent irhv- pjir 

.sieist, was born at Paris, 24tli 
Maicii 1S20. He was dceomted with the cross of 
t lie Legion of Hoiioiir in 1851 ; ami w<a.s appointed 
professor of Physics in the OonscrrafmVc des Arts 
Metiers, in 18,73. Be-sidcs his conjoint labours 
with Ins father, he made important researches on 
the luilure of light and its chemical effects, on 
Iilio,spliore3ceiiee, on tlic conductivity suid inagnotic 


properties of many «ubst'iiices. Ilis hest-knnwa 
work is Let Luniiirc, scs Ca uses ct scs Effets (18(58). 

BcCSCy Or.D, a town of Hungary, on tho west bank 
of tho Tlioiss, wibii river fishenw and a tvado in eovn. 
Pop. (18.80) 13,040 ,— Nkw BiccsK, on tlio east bank, 
348 miles SSE. of Pestli by rail, has a pop. of 0348, 

ltC(‘‘8Uci*c]Ct a town of ITungary, in the coiinty 
of Torontfil, on tlio Bega canal, 308 niilos SSL. of 
■ Pestli hy rail. Pop, ( 1880) 19,320. 

Kctl (with some variations in spoiling, tins word 
I is coiiinion to all (Icrmanic languages), an article 
of liousohohl fmnitni'o on which to sleei). in 
I ancient times iu Palcstino, the hod seems to have 
been n simple kind of couch for reclining on during 
the day, and sleeping on at iiiglit, and readily 
removable from place to place, ns is reforred to in 
difievent parts of Scri))tnre. About the heat of tlie 
day, Isldmshcth lay on Ids hod at mmu (2 Saiu. iv, 
5). In receiving visitors, the king Imumd liimsolf 
upon tho hod (1 Kings, i. 47), desus saith, ‘ 'I'ake 
un thy bed, and go uiitn tliino house ’ (Matt. ix. (i). 
Yot, i'll tiie.so eaiiv timos, beds or conches must, in 
some iusUvnet's, have been highly ovuameuted •. 
thus, M have decked my lied with covei'jngs of 
tnpostiy, with curved works, with line linen of 
Egypt^ (Pi'ov. vii. 10). In Persia, even at tlm 
jiresent day, every person sloejis on a riig or pimio 
of caii«5t\aid on tho iloov, or commonly, unving the 
summer, laid on the Hat roof of a Jimise. 'I’lio 
pillows arc similar to tlmso used in Europe, l)nt 
rnthci* larger. It is tlie custom in India, on tho 
other hand, to sIcc]) on a bed or coneli raised on 
four feet, called a chm'poyi In hot ellmates fow 
hcd-elothcs are used— there being in gonoral only 
a single sheet employed ; care is taken, liowever, 
to iisu mosfjuito-cnrtains, ndthont which rest woiihl 
1)0 impract-icablo. See M(),sij(;jTn. 

Urceh and Itonuin Jlci/if.^-llojireHontatlons of 
ancient Greek bods and sofas uvo Jonnd on paintcil 
vases and on some (lioccs of seiilptni'e, 'I’lieso licds 
plainly iliil'ercil but little from the simpler inodeni 
forms' while tho sofas or coiielnw were Jii shape, In 
some cnsD.s at least, exaellylike thoso now used. 
Wo ai-e enabled to form a more ])(irfcct idea of 
iinoicnt Homan hods than can bn got from pictures 
and bas-iellefs. In tho wonderful collection of Pom- 
peian bmn}sc.s forming part of the groat miiscnin at 
NH|de.s. them arc throe of the, sc hods. 'I'lioy are 
partly of bronze and jmrtly of wood, Imt llic 
wooden portions, which were miginallv of walnut, 
have heen mstored. Pig. 1 sliow.s olio of (Iiimo, 
It M'ill ho seen that it is of tho oonch form, and very 






L — Anoicut Romnn Bod found at i’ouiiioii. 

elegant. Its lengtli is 7 fot-fc (1 in., it.s bfondtli 4 
feet, ami its lioiglit 1 foot 3 in. (Jnriously eiiougli, 

I an nneienl trnmllo or tviicklo-bcd was also foiiml 
at Pomiieii so rocontiy as 18(38 ; it is shown in tlm 
museum under one of the fchvco. larger bcdstomlK, 

I The Etniscim ilnsoiim in the Vatican at Home con- 
tains an ancient bronze bed on six foot, with a bottom 
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fonuod of stniiH of metal exactly like those put on 
brass and iron beds at the pi'csoiib time, nnlv they 
ave placed diagonally in the old example. In‘'shon, 
tlio Ijodstoads wo now prefer arcs more closely like 
those matlu in Italy nearly 2000 ycav.s ago than any 
wliieh have been in use during the long interval. 

In llouior’s lime tlio bedding even of the richer 
cltusHcs coiisirttod of a long libred woollen hlimkot 
or iiiattreHs, and that of tlie poor of a simple liiilo 
spread on the hard Jlooi', Linen shoots were used 
as eovevs. Later on, wlicn Greece had introduced 
more luxurious hal)its from Asia, inntti-osses stntred 
with wool or foatliors ])oeamo common, ami of the 
same materials ))i!lo\v.H were made. The Itomniw 
also stufled their hetUling with w<h) 1 as Avell as Avith 
the soft down of geese, SAvans, and other birds. 
Their hlankets ami sheets AA-ero snmclimos ciaho- 
rately ornamented Avitli patterns in coloni-s either 
Avovon or emliroidorcd. 

Medic.ml and fnlerJkdft.—ln Anglo-Saxon times, 
ordinary heels apjiear to liaA’c been plain wooden 
Inmolios lixed in recesses, and having sometimes at 
least curtains in front— a kind of hed not yot on- 
tiudy oli.Holete in Scotland. Tlie heddingconsisted, 
no ilonht, of a largo sack lillcd Avith straw, together 
Avitli a slieot or sheets and coverlet. Mr T. 
Wright, in his /hmes «/’ 0(fici' Ditys, gives an 
iU\AHtvation o£ a. SaxoAi double bed ui tbw uatnvc 
witluuu’tains. He also gives two woodcuts, after 
drawings in the Harleian inaimscrij)6. No. 603, of. 
two Saxon hedsteads, hox-shaped, with short comer 
uillars terminating in halls, and with the head end 
like that of a coneli, lint ratlicv higher. The shies 
of one liaA’o thin halnsters, hut in the other they are 
plain. It is boliovod that these liedstoadH AA'cre 
only usctl l)y persons of vaulc. The same author 
gives two ligiires of Norman heds. One of these 
so far resGinhlos Iho isolated Saxon liedHtcnds, hut 
it lias a high ]ianollC(l foot-hoani, ami the sleeper 
lies on a slope witli an o\’al disc at his head. The 
second illustration shows that the to)it-hed with a 
toj) frame and side curtains was now in use. Lon- 
andro’s r,cn Ar(/i SomptiitiifCH contains pictures of 
live beds, taken from a French illuminated maun- 
script of the 12th century. In these tlio bedstead 
takes tlio oblong form, Avitli four short pasts and 
balls, and iiuicli resembles tlio Anglo-Saxon ones 
refon od to above. E.xcopt in the deep closed shies, 
and that in two of tiiein the sleeper lies in a sloping 
position, theso scavcoly diller in goneml appeamneo 
from many plain modern beds; but nt the top end 
tliovcj is a largo flat ilisi?, apparently sAA'iing on 
pivots, to eiiablo the heiul to vest at any luigle. 

In tlio I3th contnry, heds Avoro furnisiicd much as 
at present, Avith a stnilod qiiilt, Imlster, pilloAA’s, 
slioots, and eovorlets. Among the rich, doAi’ii Avas 
used ; but fcatlier-heds did not come into general 
use till the Idth eontnry, All classes appear to 
have begun in the IStli century to take a piido in 
the appearaiico of the hed, while those aa’Iio hod 
Hiiinciont moans funiiHlioil it Avith ImmlHOiiie cur- 
tains and coverings. In the Mth century, Ohmicer 
(.Diinnr,, V. 250) desevihes a luxnnoiis feathor-lied 
Avith rich covoring.s. lUnHtratums of beds in the 
folloAving coutury shoAV tliat the canopy, ciirtaiits, 
and otlior parts had together the goneral anpear- 
aiieo of a moilerii lialf-te.stor or canopied 1 h.hI ; hut 
the tc.iter or back and tlio celKir- or roof aa'CTO lixed 
to tlio Avail ami ceiling of the rouvii. 

The largo four-iiost bed Avas introduced in the 
lOtli century, and coutimied in use till the middle 
of tlio 10th. Many of those bods, especially of the 
oavlior time, u’cro elaborately and beautifully 
car\-i!d, and furnished Avitli rich hangings. Inter- 
esting examples of them are still preserved in old 
mansions ami castle.s in Fnglatid and on the Con- 
tinent. Tlic Groat Tied of Ware, in Hertfonlsliire, 
now at Uyo House, Is of this age, and is one of the 
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curiosities of England. It is referred to in the 
Tuxlfth Night of Sliako.speare. It measures 12 
feet square (see fig. 2). A kind of camii-bed Avns 
also in use in the 16th century, Avliicli vrm can ied 
aljout on journeys, and avus' frequently used in 
i-csiileiices in place of a stationary bed. Some of 



Fig. 2.— Tlie Great Bed of Ware, 


these licds were luxnHoiisly decorated. Francis I. 
made a present to Henry VIII. of England of a • 
rich camp-lte<l of crimson velvet, cmbroitlovcd Avitli 
bands of leaA'C.H in gold, and Avitli fruit of largo ami 
small pearls, Avhicli liad co.st him 13,600 livvos. 

Moilcni 2}c(h.—T\)Q licUA’y fonv-post boil, Avliioh 
was so loiigcliamctoristic of a Avolbfurnislieil Eng- 
lish bedroom, is becoming a thing of the past. Tlio 
comparatiA'oly recent and scarcely less massh'o half- 
tester boil, Avliich suited so well for the display of 
the hioro handsome fnrnituro-Avoods, has also gone 
out of fashion. Even the much lighter four-po-st 
tcnt-liod, or its later form without the curtained 
roof, called the French bed, that Avas so recently to 
be scon in nearly every Avell-to-do wovl£ing-iimn’.s 
house in Great Britain, is fast diHappearing. 

h’or the past lifty years, bedsteads of iron 
and brass Iiaa’o been sloAvly gaining ground, and 
they are noAv all Inxt universal in ucAAdy-furnished 
houses. Biriuinglinm, the great Biitish centre 
of light met-al goods, fnmislios us Avitli some 
curious statistics coneeviiiiig tlm bi-anch of the 
trade. For that toAvn and its noigbbonvhond, some 
400 metallic bedsteads reprosonted the Aveokly pro- 
duction in 1840. This muiibor had iiicveascti to 
6000 per week in 1866, Avliilo in 1885 the Aveekly 
output AVfts hut little short of 20,000. London, 
Slanchester, Glasgow, and Bristol ha\'o also exten- 
sh’e manufactorie.s of these bedsteads, Avhicli are 
cxiHirteil in largo imnibers tn most British coloiiie-s, 
ns Avell as to Scmtli America, Egypt, China, anti 
Japan. Some are shipped to the United States, 
but they are now lieing nmtle tlicro in considerable 
minntiti&s. Nearly all the continental nations of 
Enrepe mamifacturo tbe.‘ie metallic bedsteads ex- 
tensively for tbeiv OAvn use. Beds in Germany are 
almost alAvaya made of a Avidtb suitable for one 
person only. This is largely tiic caso in mo.st 
countries of continental Europe.^ 

All iron bed.stead i.s very simply con.structccl. 
Tho strong ireii bans forming the sides have simple 
doA'etail joint.'i at the corner pillars, Avliicli, as well , 
lis the rmis for the top and bottom ends of tlio bedr' 
Kro made of iron or brass tubing, or of both. Tlio\ 
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exposed jiovtions used to be dccovated with painted 
flowers ftiul gilding, but more iistiitlly iu)W the 
ornament consists of polished surfaces, more or less 
relieved with brass, nickel, or silver-plated joints 
and luoimtings. The price of these varies from six 
shillings for a plain stump h<i«.lsteatl, to £50 or even 
£100 for a canopied bedstead with much silver- 
idating. An excellent bedstead of this kind can, 
Iiowever, he had for £S. 

Ahnon lkdstc(uh.—\t the Dreab I'lxhihitioii ot 
1851 two ‘Alarm Bedsteads’ wore exhibited. One 
of these was shown in operation, and caused much 
amusement, since it was so contrived that by the 
removal of a pin the foot end fell to the ground 
and threw the occupant on tlie floor. Such a bed- 
stead has attached to it a clock with an alarinn diai- 
plato which can he set to any hour, tVlien the 
proper time comes round, the clockwork, acting upon 
levor.s and wires, causes the leg.s of the hedsteair tf) 
bo drawn from uu'lev it by means of a weight 
attached to the clock. It was expected that these 
bedsteads would bo used by Imtol-kceper.s ami 
otliers for wakening servants in proper time, but 
very few appear to have been made. 

Alattvcs^c .'!. — Hair and straw mattresses are too 
coiuinon to require any (Ies«jri])tion. Covered spring 
Tuattvesses lilleil with wive springs, liehl in position 
hy chair-web, are now a good deal used. Some 
yeans ago a woven wire-spring mattress was in- 
vented in America, and of it largo numbers have 
been made. In tliis, thin wire is twisted into 
small coils, which are iuterloeked hy a process 
known as double weaving. About SOOO feet of 
wive are rtKiwivod to make one of these of ordinary 
size. It is eonsidored soft and comfortable, and 
has been found serviceablo in cases of protracted 
sickness (see also Aiit-iiEDS and Watkh-iied.s ). 
Stronger spring mattressoH, which arc really spring 
and chain mattresses, one kind of which is ctdlctl 
‘tlio Excelsior,’ are also coming much into use. 
Tiiese spring mattresses avo usually covered with 
another thin mattress stalled with hair or wool, 
feather-beds being now rarely used. 

Mats and Pilhivs in )Fiin/i C'onnfneft . — In mo.st 
parts of Africa, and the tropical and aubtroiucal 
wland.s of the Pacific Ocean, it is <a common custom 



y.— Vnvious forms of Pillows ; 

(!, pillow U 90 (l by tlif itfitivM of ilio Efiinbesi Della; h, from 
Mvazilaocl, Sonfli-cast Africa ; e, aiieiout wo'kIv.ii pillow fvoin 
the lomlis of ‘lliebi's ; d, Jaiiaiiosc laerjiioierl wooden ))illow 
with cusliioii ; c, wao(lei) ].lliow Iroiii l-’IJi rslands. 

to sleep oil mats of some vegetable fibre, but some- 
tunes skins arc used for this purpose. Many South 
American Imlians sleep on baniinoek.s susjiended 


from the roofs of touts or from trees. At least one 
form of the ancient Egmitian bedstead appear.s to 
have been like the mm still common in that country, 
namely, alow frame formed of wicker-work of palm- 
sticks. Mucli more (uirious. however, i.s the jiillow 
used in Egypt in ancient times, since it forms tlio 
type of many used at the jn’e.sc'iit tinu' in far-ilistaiit 
countries. *rhese Egyptian )dUows or heiul-vosts 
wer(3 generally made of wood, but .soinelinie.H of 
alabaster or eartbenware. Fig. fl, c, represents one 
of wood, from tlio Tombs of Thebes. Tlu' same kind 
of wooden pillow or support for the liead is still 
found in Abyssinia, the delta of the Zambesi, and 
in that direction as far south as Swaziland. It is 
also used in the country avounil Lake T’auganyika, 
in Ashanti, and in other jiarts of Africa. Mindi 
the same form of head-rest is made In tlui Fiji 
Islands, in Taliiti, and in New (iiiinea; wliilii in 
Cliina and .fapan wo liiid a somewhat similar 
\dll<nv of wood, la«iuovcd it may be., with a sniaU 
cylindrical cushion on the ton, Tlie jn'cceding 
tigure.s shoiv several of these pillows. 

I?C<U “i' is a layer of rock of similar 

materials, and of some tbickiiess, cohering more or 
less firmly together, as a rule. Of eouvse, in the 
case of .soft unconsolidated strata, the materials of 
nhed may not be coberent. Beds are often eomposed 
of many lino hiinime or plates, 'I’lie laiiiinie are the 
rc.siilts of intermis.Hi(ins in tlic siijiply of matei'ials, 
\ivoduced by such causes as the ebb and Ilow of the 
tide, river-liootls, or the more or less turbid sfiile 
of the ^Yatev under which they were deposited. 
When the intervals botwoen tbesupplyof materials 
wore short, tlie immerous laiiiime closely adliere, 
and form a bed cut oil' from the superior de[io,sit, 
by tiic occurrencQ of a longer interval, during which 
I the bed became consolidated lueni or less before 
' the next was dcpo.sited. \Mien the laiiiiiiation is 
I obsonvo, nr not distinct from the slratification, it 
! would seem to iiuticate that t he materials hud lieen 
I supplied without any intermission. 

I !i<j.<lsu*icnx. a town of Fnmce., department of 
I Hcraiilt, situated on the river (Irh, milc.H 
I NNW. of Beziers by rail, lb is neat and well 
! built, witli mamifttctures of cloths and woollen 
goods, hats, paper, leathei’, and oils. There are 
glass-works, ami a copper-foiimlry at (flalvai; in the 
neiglihourliond. Pop. ( JHHl ) (lysi?. 

Bedchamber, Lonns ok ’riiE, oilicciH in the 
British royal housciiold, twci^■e in numher, who, 
in the roign of a king, wait in turn upon tlie sove- 
reign’s nelson. They are iimlcr the groniu of tlio 
stole, wilt) attends his majesty only on state oeca- 
I siouH. TUevo are also thirteen grooms of tlio bntl- 
' chamber, who take their turns ol aLteiidance. The 
I salary of the groom of tlio stide is £21)1)0 j of the 
lords of tho herlchnniher, £1()IK) ; and of the grooms, 

' £500 a year. Tlic.'^e olliccs in the reign of a ([iiceii are 
pci'foi'ined hy ladies.^ CorrcspoiKliug to the groom 
of the stole is the mistress of the robes, ami to the 
gvooiOH of tho hedohamher are bedchamber women. 
These ollice.s are ohjcihs of high aniliition, from the 
access they give to the iiersoii of (.he sovereign, and 
arc for the iiio.st part filled hy ‘ the prime iiohililiy of 
I'higlanil.’ fa iHdS) the (iiiecii’s refusal to |iart with 
the ladies of her hedchamhc.r, an the occasion of a 
change of government, led to Sir Bohert Peel's 
declining to form a ministry, ami to Lord Mel- 
hmiriio's return to ollice, 

Beddoe, Joiix, antliropologi.st, hern at liewdlev, 
Worecstorshive, in 182(1, was educatol at Bvi)l''". 
nortli, Univer.siby College, Lomlon, ami Edinhiir'di 
Umvcwsity, graduating B.A, of London in 18,51, 
amlM. D. of Ldmhnrgli in 1858, He served as n 
civil .surgeon during tlio Crimean war, ami after- 
wards established liimself in practice at Oliftou. 
Ho IS the author of Stature and Ihdk of Man in the 
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Ih'itiah Ish\s The liaccs of Briiicin 

(uul dtlinr anllii-()])()iogioal ami etliiiolojfical workw, 
IScddocs; Thomas, phywiitiaii, Ikh'ii at Shill'- 
i»at, Shropsliiro, in miHsod from Bridyiiorbli 

}'miniiiai'-s(ilim)l to I’oniln-oRo Collo^fo, Oxford, and 
afturwards studied medieim! at li'.dinliiii'f^th and 
hDiidon. In 17HS, after taking his M.lk at Oxford, 
lie M'as appointed reader in (dieiiiistry there, but 
Ids sympathies u’itli the Freneh Bevohitioii 
romlored his post so umsnnfortahle tiiat lie re- 
signed it in 1702, and retiring into the eountry, 
■wrote Ids work On ihc Natnei: of Dcmonstnitivc 
Eehlenix. Several patrhdie i)a]nphlets fidiou’cd, 
ami tlio Ifis/urij of Isuuc ,Jr,)ih/)is, in whieh ho 
laid ilown, in a jiojndar style, rules of .sobriety, 
liealth, «!te. for the working-elasses. Of tliis work 
40,000 copies were sold in a short time. Ho 
jiiarrieil Anna, sister of Maria Edgeworth. In 
2708, aflei- (uiivhil titudy of the use of artidciaJ or 
luodieateil gases in the eiire of di,soase.s, especially 
consumption, aided by his fatlier-in-law, Mr Edge- 
wc.rth, and i>ecuninrily assisted l)y Ids friend, 
Tliomas "Wedgwood, ho opened a ‘ pneumatic ’ hn.s- 
pitul at (Jliftoii. It did not .succeed in il.s main 
object, wlueh was to show that all disoase.s being 
retorabln to an undue proportion or delicianey of 
scimo olomontary princdplo in the human organism, 
could bo cured by hroatldng a medleatod utmo- 
Bphci’u ; and JloduoGS, wlmsu /oal had ubatod, re- 
tu'ud from it in 1801. Ho died Q'Uli Becember 
1808. Tlio chief result of Beddoes' outonnlso u’as 
the introduction to the world of Sir Humj)hry 
Davy, who was tlio superintendent of tlio institu- 
tioii, and who says of ileildooH : ‘ Ho had talents 
which would have exalted liim to the pinuaulo 
of phihmopliioal undnenoo, if they hud been applied 
wUn discretion j ’ and Soutlioy wrote on, hearing of 
Ills death: ‘From Beddocs I hoped for more good 
to the luunan race than any other iiulividnal.’ 
Bee tlie Life of Beddoes by Dr Stuck (1811). 

lledtlocs, Tiii):\[AS Lovkij., eldest non of 
the above, and nephew of Maria Edgowovtli, 
was horn at Clifton, 2IHh July 1808. From Bath 
grainmar-school he passed in 1817 to the Oliartev- 
honse, and thence in 1820 to Peinhvoko College, 
Oxford. In 1822 he puhUslieil ThcBi'iih'ii Trnrieilyt 
wliioh aohiovod ii brilliant suecesH. In 1825 he 
went to ("hittirigen to study medicine, and thence- 
fortli led a strange wandering life as doctor and 
doiiKJcrnt, in Oermany and Switzorlnml, with ocea- 
sional visits to England. KnUbring from blood- 
poisoning, and from the amputalion of a leg, lie 


(lii’il in the ho.spital at Basel, 2Gth January l8J9. 
From 1825 he was engaged at intervals in the com- 
iKisithm of a draiim, Death’s Jest-hooh, which, with 
Ills poems and a memoir by T. b'. Kelsall, appeared 
in two jiosthuimms volumes ( 18()0-51 }. T'lie luorils 
of these dramatic fragments are peculiar. They 
oxlnbit no power of charaoterisation, no ability in 
the conduct of a story ; but the fullness of thought 
and image, the tone of music, ami the depth of 
colour are marvellous. 

ItlMlth or B/KDA, the "NTcnhuaih.k, tlio greate.st 
iiaine in the ancient literature of England, was horn 
in the noighhimrhood of Monkwearmimlh, in the 
county of Durham, about the year ((7.3 A.D. Ho 
\vus educated under tlio cave of the learned and 
liboral abbot, Benedict Biseop, ami his successor, 
Ceolfrid, in the Beiiedictiiie abbey at Monkwear- 
nmntli, to which the young .scliolar eame an orphan 
child in his seventli year, Ultimately he ontevod 
the monastery at .larrow, un ollshoob of the same 
fomulation, and hero he remained until his death. 
Hero lie took deacon's ortlcr.s in his nineteenth 
year, and u’lis ordained priest in liis thirtioth, by 
John of Beverley, then, Bishop of Hexham. In tlie 
shelter of Ids (piiot and sacred retreat ho devoted 
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himself to study, while lie was diligent in observing 
the discipline of his order, as well as in the daily 
service ol the monasterv elinrch. His industry was 
enoriiioiis, and lie was contiinmlly employed in 
reading, writing, and toiichiiig. Besides Latin and 
Creek, classical ns well as patristic literature, he 
studied Hebroiv, mediciiie, astronomy, and pvo.sody. 
Ho wrote lioniilies, lives of saints, liymns, epigrams, 
works on chronology and graminai-, and common- 
tarie.s on the hoolis cif the (3ld and New Testmueiit. 
11 is cnlni ami gentle .spirit, the Inmianising character 
of Ids pui-Huits, ami the holiness of Ids life, pre.sanfc 
a striking contrast to the turbulent tempoi' of bis 
tiiiio, "Wlieii labonring under disease, and near the 
clo.se of Ids life, lie engaged in a Iranslatiiiii of 8t 
John’s (hisnel into Anglo-Saxon, and dictated bis 
version to ids pupils, 'Die Avell-knowii story of 
liowbo Jiidahed the last sentence of his version on 
the very day of his death casts a light on tlic serene 
and simple piety of bis life. His hretliron had all 
gone to the festival, and he was loft alone with tlie 
Hcriho. ‘Dearest muster,’ said the latter, ‘there is 
one chapter wanting, and it is hard for Ihco to 
miestion thyself.' ‘ No, it is easy,’ .said he j ‘take 
tbypen and write quickly.'’ ■\Viien evening came, 
the yoniig scribe said, ‘ There is yot one more 
Nontonco, dear imtstor, to write out.’ Ho 
answered, ‘Wiito qidckly.’ Shortly after the boy 
said, ‘Nowit is finished.’ ‘'Well,' said tlio agod 
saint, ‘thou liaat spoken truly “it is flidalieil.'’' 
Then ho hado them plnco him wliore lio could 
look on the spot on wliich he was wont to knocl 
in prayer. Then lie chanted the Gloria Pairi, 
and m ho uttered the wonls ' the Holy Ghost,’ 
ho breiitlioil Ids last, and 'so jiasscd to che king- 
dom in lioavim,’ on the day of tho Feast of the 
Ascension, 2Gtli May 785^ Hb was buried in 
tlio monastei'y of Javrow s long afterwards (In the 
middle of the llth century) Ids bones wore removed 
to Dinbain. His moat vahuiVdowork is tho //«'«’■ 
toriu JScclcsiustiiM (ientis Anijlnrim, an ocoloslos* 
tioal history of Englaiul, in live books, to M’liioli we 
are indobtod for almost all our information on the 
anoiont history of England dou’ii to 731 A, I). Bode 

S vineil tlio materials for tliis work imvtly fi’om 
oniaii wrltoi-s, but cliiolly from native cluonicles 
and hiograpldo.s, records and public dijcumonta, 
and oral and written communications from his 
contompurnrios, King Alfred translated it into 
Anglo-Saxon. At tho close ttf his great work he 
givo-s tlio iianies of the thirty-suven books widoh ho 
hud written iiji to 731. Tiis Dc Sew A^'tuiibiis 
MmuU was an imjioi-tant bool< in chronology. 

‘ First,’ says Green, ‘among English scholars, lirst 
among liiiglisli theologians, first among English 
liisfcorians, it is in the monk of .Jarrow that English 
literature strikes its routs. In tho six Innulred 
scholars wlio gathered round him for instruction, 
he is tho father of our national education.’ Among 
the editions of Bede’s History may be noticed: the 
first, Kni)]iosed to hai'o been printed at Btrasburg 
about 1473, others, more correct, at the samo place, 
in 1483 and in 1.50Q; a much hotter edition, by 
Canon J, Smith (Cambridge, 1722)! one not les.s valu- 
able, by J. Stevenson (2 vols. Loud. 18,38); another, 
by the late Dr Ilussey ( Oxford, 184(J } ; that by G. H. 
"itoberloy at the Clarendon Pre.ss ( 1869 ) ; and that 
bv Holder ( Freiburg, 1882). Editions of his com- 
plete works have been published in Paris (6 vols. 
folio, 1644-40 ), Basel (8 vols. folio, 1663), Cologne 
(1812 and 1688), at London in 12 vols, by Dr Giles 
(1843-44), and at Paris by J. P. Migne ns vols. 
xc.-xcv. in the Pairologkv Curs-ns (Jmiphliis{\Mi). 


Essays 07i Bede’s Ecclesiastical History (1888). 
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Itcdcail* llARiii: Almion.sk, a French general, 
horn near Nantes in 1804, entered the army in 
18'2ri. Sent in 1836 to Algeria, ns ftonnnaudant of 
a hiittalum tie took jiart in most of tlio military 
operations, and in 1847 "'as for three months 
go\-crnor of Algeria. In J848]ia was coinjnis.sioned 
hy Marslial JJiigeaiul to snnprc.HS the Fnhrniuy 
revolution in Paris, hut failed. He took nilice 
under tile Provisional Government, and was named 
vice-president of the Constituent Assemhly, always 
voting with the Itepuhlican party. Along witli 
Cavaignac and Lamoricitre he was arrested in 
Decemhev 1851, and went into exile; ho died at 
Nantes, 30Hi Octoher 18(13. 

Ucrtcguav (Puvsiau ami Avahic buduimi\ 
literally ‘ wind-hroiight ; ’ sometimes explained as 
niiidc lip of Peusinn wor/, ‘ wind,’ and Arabic iwrr/, 
‘rose’), areiiiavkahle Gall (q.v.) of roundish shiijm, 
hut coi’eved with .shaggy branched jirocessos, like 
these familiar in the liioss-vose, often found on the 
hranelies of various species of rose, iiarticuhtrly 
of the swoct-hrier, upon wliich account it is some- 
times called sweet-orier .sponge. AUliough of 
course sliaring the astringent )>roperties of galls in 
general, it has long ceased to be of any medicinal 
repute. 

lfie(lcl!« WiLLiAar, Bishon, born at Black Not* 
Icy, IJssex, in li571, was erlucatcd at Eininanuol 
College, Cainhi’idgo. From 1002 to 1013 ho was 
iiicuinhent of }5t Mary’s at Bury fit EdnumdH, 
aavo that during 1607-11 ho was ohapliiin to Sir 
Henry Wottoii, the Ihitisli ainhasHndnr to Venice, 
wliorc ho iiiado tlio friendship of Fatlmr Paul 
Sarni. Ill KJIC liu retired to the neighhouring 
parish i>f Ilornlngsheatli, whence in 1027 ho Avaa 
called to liocoinc provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Two years afterwards lie was nromoted to tlio 
unitorl liishoprics of Kilmoniaiid Ardagli, the latter 
of which he resigned in 1633. He iinniodiatoly set 
hiiuHolf to reform the orying abuses that prevailed 
in Ills diocese, and with so happy a oombination 
of wisdom, finnness, and charity, that even liis 
enemies were constrained to do lionuige to his 
virtues. The translation of the Old Testament 
into Irish was accoiuplishcd undm’ BedeU’s direc- 
tion {the Now liad been nlrondy translated), On 
the hrenking out of the robuilion in 1641, his 
popularity for somo time saved Ids family from 
violence, his hoiiig the oidy English house in 
County Cavan that was spared. At length ho 
"’US seized niul imprifionod in Loiighoughtor Castle. 
He was soon allowed to remove to the house of a 
Protestant clergyman at Druiiilor, hut there catcli- 
ing a fever, he died 7tli February 1642. See the 
Life by his son, edited by T. W. ,Jtmes for the 
Camden .Society ( J872). 

Kedfovt!, the wmuty town of Bedfordshire, is 
situaled on the navigabie Oiiso, -M) miles NNW. 
of I.oitdon by rail, and in the midst of a broad ex- 
panse of ricli ]iastiire and corn lands, Tlio Onse is 
.spanned liere by two bridge.s — a stone one of live 
avches, 3(J6 feet hmg, built in IHU at a ciwt of 
£15,000, and an iron one, built in 1883 at a co.st of 
£6000. Bedford itself is clean and well paved, aucl 
the drainage and water-.sup]dy liavc been greatly 
improved. The charitable ami educational iiistl- 
tutiouH are imiatly due to Sir AV, Havjmv, Lord 
Alayor of London (d. 1574). Ho in 1560 foinnlod 
a free school, and endowed it with 13 acres of land 
in Holhorii. The enormously increased value of 
the property {froin £150 to £15,000 a year) enables 
the trustees to maintain gvcimuvav, modern, and in e- 
paratorv sehnols for hoys, the same ctas-s of schools 
for_girls, and almsliouses. Under tlie .scheme 
(1874) of the Endowed Scliool Commissiojicr.s, the 
fijiuis are divided thus : Guc-eleventli to the alms- 
houses ; two-elevenths to elementary education ; 


foiir-elevenbhs to the grammar-school and high- 
school for girls; and four-eleveiitlis to tlioinodcrn 
schools. The county Hehool was (H)euad in 186',). 
The chief manufacture is tliat of agricultural im- 
plemeuts. Laco-making is also carried on ; straw- 
plaiting ha.s declined. An emhankmeiifc beside the 
Guso forms a pretty proinoiuulo ; and a jjeoide’s park 
has been opened. Bedford vetuviiH one meinher 
(till 1885 two) to parliament. Pop. (1851) 12,6!)3 ; 
(1881) 19,532. Bedford is of groat, an tiqnity, and 
is inentioiicd in the AiKjln-iSii.cmt Cfii'oiiic/c under 
tlie name of Bcclican-fortlm, as the soono of a 
hiittle between the Britons and Baxous iu 571. Tlio 
Danes burnt it in 1010. Afterwards its old castle, 
said to have been Imilt by Edward the Elder, is fro- 
rpiently mentioned iu history. Bnnyaii (q.v.), who 
was born at Elstow, near liedford, was for twelve 
years a pvisouer in Bedford gaol, and uiinisteved 
to the Nonconformist congregation in Mill I.aiio 
from 1672 to ]iis death in 1688. His cliapel lias 
been twice rebuilt, in 1707 and 1849; but his chair 
and otlior relics of him are jiresorved ; whilst a 
colossal bronze Hfcatuo of him by Boehm was erected 
at tlie cost of the Duke of Bedford in 1874. 

BertTovrt, -lout?, Dukk uv, third son of Ilenvv 
IV,, was hum ahmit 1389. During Ills fathers 
lifotiine, ho was governor of Berwick-upoipTweed, 
and warden of the Scottisli niarolies. In M15 
his hrotlior Henry V. created liim Duke of Jleil- 
fovil 5 and dnvlnu the war with h'vaneo he was h.'ft 
in command ni the foi'ces in England, jlfter 
Homy’s deatli (1422), in accordance with his dying 
wish, Bedford resigned the all'airs of England to Ins 
brother Glonoestev. and wont to Franco to Ionic after 
the interests of the infant nrinco, thoir nujihew. 
Tlio rogenoy of Franco ho oil'ored to the Duke of 
Burgundy, who rofiisod it; lio then uHsmuod it 
liimsolf, but not without consulting Burgundy as 
to the best metlioil of eunylng out the ti'eaty of 
Troyes, by which Charles VI. dcelartiil llenry Y. 
next heir to the Fioneh crown. Gn tlio death of 
Charles, a few nientlis aftoi- Henry V., Bedford 
Imd ids nopliow proclaimed king of Fnnieo and 
England, ns Ilciiry \'’r. In the wars with the 
daviphin wliieh followed, Bedford displayed great 
goneralsliip, and defeated tho Freneli in several 
liattlcs— mo,st disa.sti'<mKly at Vcrnoiiil in M24. 
But, _in coiisoipionce of the rather iiiirsiinonious 
way iu whieli men ami money were doleil out to 
him from England, and the withdrawal of the 
forces of the Iluke of Bui'guiidy, he was iimilile to 
lake full advantage of Ids viotorle,^. Tho appear- 
ance of .loan of Arc, notwithstanding Ids utmost 
energy, \va.H followed by disaster to the Englisti 
arms ; and in 1435 a treaty of iicaco was negotiiiLed 
at Boiien between Glnirlcs \GI. and the Dulce 
of Burguudy, which elVectuaUy ruined EuglisU 
intcro.sts ill France, Tho death of Bedford, which 
took place Scjitember 19, 1435, fourteen days bidorc 
the ratillcalum of that treaty, was iiiaiiily, if md 
altogether, occasioned by his anxiidy and I'cxalioii 
on acfionnt of tho union thus foriiiod. Bedfoot, 
who Avas a patron of letters, pui'cliusoil and removed 
to Loiidini the Boynl Library of I’aris, consisting of 
900 volumes. For the iirosent dukedom of Boilfonl, 
see Itr.ssivLL, 

Betlford level, an oxtensive tract of iluL 
land in the east of England, emlimeing nearly 
all the juarahy iliatriet called the. Feus. I'b 
extends inland around the Vasli into the six 
eiamties of Nortiiampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Lincoln, Norfolk, and SnlTolk, and lias an area of 
about 750, ()()() aere.s. Its inland boiiiidarv forms u 
horse.shoe of high lauds, and veiuthcH the towns 
or village.^ of Braiuloii, Milton (near Cambridge), 
Earitli, Peterhoroiigli, and Boiingliroke. It is 
divided into three parts— the nortli' level, betu'oen 
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the rivers AVelland and Nene ; tlie iiiuldlo, between 
the None and the Old Bottford Kiver; awl tlie 
south, extending to Stoke, Keltwell, and Mildeu-- 
liall. It is intersected ])y many nrtUicial clmnncls, 
as Avoll as hy ttie lower parts of the riveis Neiic, 
Cain, Ouse (Great and Little), Welland, Glen, 
Lavlv, and Stoke. It receivew the watera of the 
ivliolc or parts of nine emmties. Tliis lUstriet 
seoins to have been a great forest at the time of 
tii« Romans, ivho cut the forest iljiwii, fonned great 
omhankinents to exclude the tide, and rendei-ed 
tho tract for a time a fertile inhabited region. 
In the 13th century, violent incnrsioiiB of tlie sea 
stopped the outtlow of the rivei-s, and it hecrnne a 
inora.ss. Tlie practicability of draining this exten- 
sivo region seems to have Imen thought of os early 
as 143(), and many partial attempts were iiiatre 
after this. Tlic linst cfVeetnal cllort was in 1034, 
when Francis, Earl of Bedford, after whom the 
ilistrict was tlieneeforth called, ohtained, along 
with thirteen others, a grant of 95,000 aci-es of 
the reclaimed land on condition of ilrniuing the 
Icviil. The work was partially acconiplishoil in 
tliree yeais, at a cost of £100,000; Imt was pro- 
noivnced inader[uate by government. Oharlos I. 
tried to got the work, with a greatly increased 
premium, iut«) liia own hands; Imt the civil war 
stojiped further progress. In 1049 parliament con- 
firmed William, Earl of Bedford, in tlic rights 
granted to his father; ami after a fresh outlay of 
.1:300, 000, the contract was fullllled. In ICtW a 
corporatiun was formed for the management of the 
level. The middle level has always hceu the most 
diificulO to manage; and the work on it, with one 
drain 11 miles long, was only comjilclcd in 1852 
at a cost of £400,000. The St Germains sluice, 
at the conllneiiGO of that drain with the Oiisc, was 
conHldcved perfectly secure, lint in llay 1^2 it 
gave way under the presjim'c of a.sfcnmg tide, ami 
the wentern hank of tlie muidle-lovcl drain hurst, 
speedily Hooding about 0000 ucros of fevtilo laml. 
This led to the construction of a permanent collor- 
dam of pile-work to shut oil' the tidal wateis; 
ami for tlie drainage of tlic middle level, Slater’s- 
Loile sluice, the old outlet to the Ouse, was taken 
advantage of; and siphon pijsis were laid over the 
eoHerdam, tlic Hood-waters let oil* by them and 
by ilrains; the siphons acting as a permanent 
sluico, See Heathcote’s lieminiscehces of Fen (aid 
Mr.reiim). 

Itedt'ord.slili'C, a midland county of England, 
surrounded liy Huntingdon, Camhridgeshire, llerts, 
Bucks, andMorfchainptunshire. It.stands37thof the 
•10 Eiiglisli counties m si/'o, and 30th in ][H>])nlntioii. 
Extreme length, 31 miles; breadth, 25; area, 401 
srp III. Tlie general siufoco is level, with gentle 
iimlulations, Iii the south, a range of clialk-hilts, 
hiancliing from the Cliiltenis, crosses Heilford- 
sliiro in a iioi’tli-ea.st direction from Diinstahic, and 
another parallel range runs from Ampthill to 
near the junction of the Ivol with the On«e. Be- 
tween the latter ridge and the noiili-wcst part 
of the county, whore the land is also wmicwJiat 
liillv, lies the corn vale of .Bedford. No hill in 
liciifordsliiro much exceeds 500 feet in height. The 
chief rivers arc the Onsc (ninniug thnmgh the 
centre of the county, 17 miles in a direct line, lint 
45 by its windings), navigable to Beilfonl ; and its 
tribiitary, the Ivel, navigable to Shetl’ord. By 
these rivers Bedfordshire eomnninicatoa with the 
comitlos of Camhridgo, Ilimtingdon, and Norfolk, 
The south and south-enst jiarts of the comity 
consist of chalk, and tho north and north-west of 
oolitic strata. Fveestoiio is quarried, as well as 
clialk or clnnch, to he burnt for lime. The soil 
varies greatly. In tlie fionlli of the county it is 
chalk thinly covered with earth, and fit only for 
sheep-walks; but tliree-fourths of the county is 


clay, which i.s very stiff between tlie Ivel and Ouse. 
A licii gravelly loam exists along tlic rir-er.'*. In 
the vale of Bedford tlie soil is cliielly rich clay ami 
deep loam ; and to tlie mutli the clay is still', jioor, 
nml wet. There are extensive imirlvet-mmleiis, 
especially on tlie rich deep loams. Bedfordshire is 
the mo.st e.xclusivelv agricultural county in Eng- 
land, its cultiviiteif area being 88‘1 per cent., 
against 79‘3 for the whole kingitoin. Pop. (ESDI) 
63,393; (1841) 107,936; (1881) 149,473. Tlie 
principal proprietor is the Duke of Bedford ; 
and Ills seat, Wobmii Ablrey, is the chief 
mansion. Lace-inaking and straw-plaiting— for 
which Dunstahlo is celelnatcd— are lending in- 
diistries, and they are carried on almost eiitiruly 
|jy women. Bedfoidshire is divided into nine 
hundreds anil 122 pnrislics. Two ]neniber.s of 
parliament are returned for the ermnty of Bedford- 
shire, one for the Biggleswade, and one for tho 
Liitoii division. Many British and Roman an- 
tiquities exist in the county, as well as the 
rums of several monasteries, ami some line relics of 
lioinane.sque and Gothic arehitectiirc among the 
parish churches. Three Konian roads crossed the 
county, and several earthwork camps remiiin, 

Uedlnill (now Olliciall^' written IMhkm), the 
Loudon lunatic asylum, onginally founded in 1247 
ns a priory at Bislmpsgate, its inotlier-clmvcli being 
St Mary’s of Botlileliem (or Bedleein in WycHf^s 
Kpolliitg). It is spoken of ns a Imspilal fur lunatics 
ill 1472, and as such it was grunted nt tlic disFioln- 
tioii tu the mayor and citi^iens of Luiidun, being 
incorporated ns a royal foundation in 1547. In 167U 
it was tmnsferred to Jloordehls, and in 1815 to 
St George’s Fields, Laiiibetli. , This the jiveaent 
hcwpital was extended in 1838; hut when Broad* 
moor was built in 1863, the ci’iminal wings were 
pulled down, so tliat it now aceomiiiodates 300 
patients. In the old ^loorllehls days, the maiinge* 
ment of Bedlam was deplorable. Tho patients wore 
exhibited to tlic public, Hko wild beasts, as wo 
see ill Hogarth’s picture, and lead in Pepys ami 
Bo-swell ; whilst partial convalescents, with badgw 
on their arms, were turned out to wander ami beg 
in the streets. Edgar, in Kiiiff Lear, pevsuiiate.s 
one of tlioso ‘Tom*o -Bedlams.’ This practieo, 
however, wmikl seem to ha\’c Ireen stnpijoil by 
107«. 

Itcdliilg'toii Terrier, a hreed oiimnateil 
about tlie beginning of the lOtli eentiny by Mr 
Aynsloy of Bedlin'Ron, near Jloipetb, in North- 
umberland, to wliicli county it was nhnost entirely 
confined for many years. Its chief points are 
tho following: Muzzle, long ami fine, hut very 
powerful ; head, liigli in tlie skull and rather 
narrow, the hair on the tuji being softer and of a 
lighter colour tlinn uii Ihe ro.st of the body ; oyo.s, 
siimll, ihirk, and slightly sunk ; ears, rather large 
and fllliert-shajiod, hanging close to the cheeks, and 
slightly featliered 1 neck, long, slontler, Imtiiinsou- 
Inr ; hotly, well proportioned, .and deep chested, 
though rather lightly ribbed; legs, straight and 
somewhat long ; tail, of moderate leng^tli, tapeiing 
to a mint, with no feather; coat, line Imt not 
.soft, .slioi't and ratliur thin; colour, liver or sandy, 
with llash coloured no.se, or blue-black, with black 
nose, the latter being the cuimnoner colour ; weig:ht, 
from 10 to 20 lb, ; height, 13 inches. Tho Bedling- 
ton terrier is remarkably liigli couraged. aud makes 
a siilendid \'ermin dog, on account of its actiiity 
and pluck, and will face oven an otter or badger 
without llinching. It also makes a eaintal water- 
dog, and may be broken to the gun, for which 

S so its speed ami cleverne.ss make it highly 

. 

ncdiiiar, AtroNso di; Cukva, Mahquis dk, 
horn in 1572, won an enduring notoriety on account 
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of ills clnviii" ami wiscrupuloiis plot for the ile»tvv\c- 
tioii of I'eiiicts to which city he liaci been appointetl 
niiiintssail*irfrom the contt of Spain in lfS07. He 
iivrtt loiigucfi liimself secretly M'ith the Duke of 
Ossuiin, vieevoy of Naples, an« Ih»n Petlvo of Tolctlo, 
govoinorof il'ilan, then imrchascd the sevnces of 
11 hxYgij mtinher of f«veii;n mei-eenavicft, vhile 
Ossuiin hunishcil luin witli a band of iirivateeis, 
or vathev pivates. The day chosen for cavcying 
out liis imipuse wfts that on which the doge 
wethlticl the Adriatic, when all Venice was intent 
(in beliohlin't the aiifemst cemnoiiy. Eortiiiuitely, 
the v\\ght hefoi-c, one of tlie conspirators betrayed 
tlie plot. Seveml iiciyons were executed ; hut 
cuvhmaly euoxrgh, Bcdmar, the arch-deliiwiiicnt, 
n ns only dismissed. The event foriihs the subject 
of Ot\vi;j'’s Kciiiec Preserved, liodiuar now went 
to FlainleiB, Avhei-e he hecanie president of the 
eonneil, aiul in 1G2*2 was made a cardinal hy the 
pope. He thcj> went to IJojne, and finally rotiiiiied 
to Sj^wiin as llishop of Oviedo, whero he died in 
1053. 

or Nagau, a decayed city, 
niiw a village, of ilysom, Intlia, situated in the 
midst of a basin in a vngged tableUuul of tlie 
V'estevn Ohats, at an elevation of inorc than 4000 
feet above the sea, loO miles NW. of Seringa- 
patain. It wu» at one time the seat of govommeiit 
of a rajah, and its pop. exceeded 100,000. In 1703 
it M'as taken by Hydcr Ali. who iiillaged it of pro- 
pQi'ty to the ostiinnbnl value of ^12, 000, 000, and 
subsequently estahlished an arsenal here. 

Bed of Justice (h'r. f't dc jttdkc), Utevally, 
the seal or thioue ocenpied by tbe Erencli monarch 
when he was present at the deUbevAtioua of \»arlia- 
iiieiit. Historically, a bod of justice sigiiilicd a 
solemn session, iu which the king was \trc«ont to 
ovci'i'ule tlie (Iccisiniis of parlintueiit, and to enforce 
the iiccentance of ('diets (jr ordinances which it had 
proviaiisly risjccted. The theoiy of the old Krcncli 
constitution was that tho nuthority of pnrliumcnt 
was (lenved solely from the crown : consequently, 
when the king, the .source of authority, was 
iii'csent, that wmch was delegated censed. Acknow- 
ledging such a principle, the piiiliamciit was logi- 
cully incapable of rc-dsting miy duiiiaud that ifie 
king in a lanl of jn.stice miglit nuike, aiul ileci'ccs 
proimilgated (hiring a sitting <d this kind woi-e hold 
to be of more mithority tiian oi'diiiary decisions 
of pai'liumcnt. aVhniaroliM were not slow to take 
advantage _of this power to overawe any iMirliamcnt 
tliat exhibited signs of iiulcpendenco. The lust ImmI 
of justice was held hy Lotds XA'I. at Vcraallles in 
Septembw 1787, when tbe whole iMirliamoiit wore 
ane.sted and coiillned in prisons in dillereut jmrta of 
Frnuce, 

Bcrto.s <Ie Cellcs* Hoji I'jiaxcois, a Ucnedic- 
tine monk of the congi-cgation of St hlaur, and the 
moat learned and practical master of the art of 
cjigau-biiilding in the 18th century. Ho was horn 
At Oanx in I70(>, and entered llis onler in I72(» 
at Tonloijse. Ho wa.9 elected a luendicr of the 
Aeiulenty of Sciences in 1758; iri 1760-78 was 
piiblislitd foi- the academy his gi-eat work, VArt 
dll Fartair d’Onjiies, iii -i vitls. largo folio, with 
137 c<)pi(c-rplate.s,lK;autihillv e.vecnted. He (li<Hl in 
1770, 

Bcd’oiiiilS (Aral). Hcddvn, ‘dwellers in tho 
desert') are Aralw who lead a nomadic life. The 
nio.st ancient ii<)ti(!es ftuiiid in Scrijdnre agree in 
tlioii descriptions of the maimers and cnshmis of 
the Bedouins, with the facts of the present time. 
As nomads, the Hedoiiin Arabs have no united 
histoiy, blit only n coHoetion of genealogies They 
lm\e but scldoni apjieared as a united peoiile 
taking a prominent part in tbe world’s politicii, aiid 
have never been entirelv held in subjection bi' any 


f(*r(jigu power. The dcHert of Arabia is tlunr (iCiiLral 
place i)f aliode ; but (n-ca in nnehmt tinios they Imd 
spi-ciiid tUeni.selvcs over tlm deseits of Kgynt and 
Syria; and in late)' tinujs they (Mitered M('S(n,()- 
tamia and Chaldea. Tbe coiuinest of NoiLliern 
Africa in tho “tli contmy opoiuMl uji to tlieiii still 
vstHier traets. At present tlioy pro to be found 
from the western lioiindary of J’orsia to the Atiaiitie, 
oiul from the monntaiiis of Knrilistun to the negro 
coii!itrii?s of Soudan. In tlio cnltivalod lands of 
Mesopotamia, Clnildea, tho Syriun coniines, Itar- 
bary, Nubia, and the mn'tli of .Somliiii, the Arabs 
arc'foniid iiitevininglod with other nations; Init in 
the deserts tliey have maiiitainod their distinct 
character and inllciiendeneo. They form a s(!Vontli 
part of tlu! iiojnilation of Arabia. Tins charac- 
teristics of the Hciloiiins, ns herdsmen and robljens 
in the desert, are intimately conmu^ted witJi tlie 
nature of tlieir liabilation. ‘Their ahstinont, jire- 
carimi.s, and often solitary mode of life makes 
them ilisposed to e.veroise imitnal luis]dtali(y ; but 
their iiidepoudoneo, lo^•li of lilierty, and other good 
qualities, arc asKociated with violent ]iassions and 
an infamous love of jilundcv, reckless of tlm rights 
of property. They are lean, sinewy, and acliie, 
but counmnily below middle stature, Tbeir senses, 
csjMJcially siglit, arejccenj tlie nose is eommonly 
aquiline ; in comjilexion they are of various shades 
ofbrown. With the e-vccidimi nf_eertain trihes in 
Syria, all the Bedouins arc? jirofessedly Meliain- 
medans, Imt are as jmich .Saha'iins, and liave, he- 
yond a belief in one Hod, extremely little religion. 
Clci-gy are unknown, uxcejit wliero dread oi the 
Wahabis oxtemls. Tlniugli tlie Bedouin's Intel- 
lc(;tual powers are mituriuly good, thoy are minor- 
ably dostltute of solid kniiwledgo. Tueir endless 
talcs ami iioetieal olliisioiis huow a wondevful 
activity of iniugination and an oriental love of 
liynorbolo. 'I’he relation of the sexes to eaeli oilier 
is less cimstriuimd than among tho settled innqiles 
of the East. Bigamy is mro', polygamy scarcely 
known ; divorce of the wlfo is extremely eonnnon 
ami easy. Tlicir diet is {irineiiiallv diM-ived from 
their herds, but imdudes viec, a unv vogelahles, 
honey, loeusl.s, and even li/avds. They iimmi- 
fnetuvo their own vvoollou clothing, Jiinliy t.viln^n 
shave the lioad ; hut among all tlm heard is a 
favourite object of euitlvaibin. The jvolitieal 
condition of tlie Bedouin is patriarehal. One 
or nuwe families form the- e.oru of a tribe, and 
constitute a kind of aristoi-racV. (hit of tlieir 
muuUcr the superior nhvHJi Is elecU'd, who UhuIh 
tlnwc of tho tribe tliiil; eliooso to fnlhnv, mid the 
kddi, wlio jmlgcH bclweeti such UUgauts us ac.v.cjjt 
Ids award. .|5ut cnsloni is law, ami each trihesmau 
w his o\vii_ executive. This sketch of ties Iledouiu 
applies ehiolly to the true Jioinads, or ‘ilwelhas in 
the dc.stirt,’ and is milijeet to umdiheatiouH wiUi 
regard to tribes in Bm'baiy, Syria, and Alesopo- 
tainin, wlio practise agriculture, and dwell iu 

JlOU.sc,s. 

16 c<l‘SOlH‘,S arc often a very tvoubb'somo voui- 
]ilieation of diseiiso, (o whieli'a patient is liable 
when, ceuliued for a long timo U> oed, Im is either 
enable or is not allowed to eliaag'ii Ids [msitioii. 
Tlioy^ attack the. skin oV(!v bouv pvouiiueuves, 
i!.s)ieei(illy the tmvor parts of tlie .sin'im, the tiaunch 
Ihmics, the held, and the elhow, Tim sUiu Uevoums 
ml at linst, mid its surfime is gradnallv alnvnled j 
this may_ cud iu the death of a portion of tlm 
Kkin, whieh settavates as a .s'loiii//i, and a dee]) 
ulcer appears honeath it. Gmuiral doldUtv, tlm 
contiimud fevers (esjmeially tyjihoid), iniralysiH, 
and old age, are strong predisp'osing causi's, 'Tlm 
immediate causes are eontinnoiis presstuo on 
the allected parts and a lack of care in luu'suig ; 
ns, for instance, incomplete eloimliues.H, wJioro 
tlio evacuations escape invohmtniily, ami wlioi'n 
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tlio iiiideislieol; in not kcjit nmootli ftml free from 
iiritatiu'f pm ticles. The patient sometimes coin- 
plainK or a sense of (lisooinfnrfc at tlie partfl, as if 
he. wove lym}' nn dvy evmwhs of hvead ; at otlicv 
times, he seems to "feel nothing. Hence, in nil 
cases of prolonged conliiiomont to IhjcI, the iiarts 
jKilurally jirossed upon by the weight of the wdy 
shouhl 1)0 earofiilly cxaininefl every day or hvo, 
as pveventiou is lar easier than enre. When a 
long eonlinomont to herl is expected, attempts 
slioiild ho made to thiclvoii tiio cnticlc, and enable 
it to l>ear pressure hotter, by rubbing the skin 
with a stimulant such as spirits or oau-de-Cologne. 
If the part, wlion liist seen, looks re«l and rongli, 
fui ttier damage is often pfovented hj’ covering it 
with a piece of calico, on wiiich soap-plaster has 
boov spread ; tire Itjcal pvessnve may l»c rernovotl 
hy aii'-eushions specially eonstmeted for cases of 
this kind, and in many iiisfcaiicas Amott’s Water- 
hed (ij.v.) alfords great comfort. If the case is 
one in whioli it is admis.sih)o, the x>atieiit should 
bo ma<lc to alter his poHitlou frequently. SliouUl 
an abrasion form, it must ho painted oyer with a 
layei' of collodion, which forms a i»rotoPtive cover- 
ing to the part ; at lliis sbige, al-so, all prossiire 
must ho removed from the part if possible. When 
the dus]<y colour of an insulated piece of skin 
fiho\\’s that a nll)ugh is forming, a M-ater-<lresRing 
must ho aj)i)UGd and j'ouowed every eight hours. 
It coiwisls of four layers of i)oric lint cut a little 
larger than tho size of tlio livhl portion of skin. 
The lint, UTung out of hot Nvator, is covered hy a 
piece of oiled sfik that overlaps it for lialf an inch 
in every dirootion, When tlio slongli separate-s, a 
Blwilav dressing siiowld be wmtiuuod for tlie wlccr, 
on tho surface of which a little iodoform is sprinklcsl 
heforo the wator-dressing is applied. In severe 
eases, whore there Is oahugouiont of the sores, or 
iuomised discharge from tliem, a ‘prone eoiieli’ 
should he used, (in which the patient lias on his 
face. Tills gives great relief, and allows healing 
to take place. 

llcrtHtfUW [Gidinm.), a genus of lliibiaccm 
{((.v.). The species are very numorous, natives 
childly of the colder parts or the northern lieml- 
siihoro, or of inountainnus regions within or near 


A, Couunou Grea.t Rodstraw {Oalium cfotiua) ; 

IJ, Yoliow llDtlstraw {OulUm reruvi). 

rt, (l(UYor ; it, fruit. 

the trojiies. About olovoii species nre found in 
Jh'itain, sumo of them very cuiumoii weeds. 
Amongst tlie.se is the Ladies’ llodstraw, or Yellow 
JJedstraw [Cl -somotimas called Cheese 
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Kennct, becnusc it has the property of curdling 
milk, and has been long used for tliat purjioso 
(whence the generic name from Gr. ffiilu, ‘milk’) — 
a entail plant with linotiv dellexed WaveK and denee 
mnicles of liriglit ycllotv (lowers, very abundant on 
dry lianks. The (lowering -toii.s, boiled in alum, 
fnniisli the leehmdei's with a bright yellow dye ; 
while the Highlaiuler.s used to enqiloy the root- 
stock for dyoing yarn red. Their ecVlouv being 
essentially that of the allied niadder, tho cultiva- 
tion of the plant Avas attempted many years 
ago. Certain North American species, especially 
G. ii/irJoriiiin and G. septmtrhnah, have been 
used in tho same way, Like timclder, they 
possas-s tlie property of "imparting a icd colour 
to tlio jionc.s and iuilk of animals wiiich feed 
u\MHr tlrein. MctUcinal vivtnes were ascribed 
to some of the species, ns G. nriuliim and (?. mol- 
Ivyo, The roasted sced.s of soiiio, as G. iqHirinc, 
the troulilcsomo Goo.segiass, or Cleavers, of our 
lio(Ige.s— vomarkable for tlie liookcd prickles of its 
stem, leaves, and fruit— -liavu been recommended as 
n siilistitnte for eotVec ; hut it does not ajipcar that 
they contain any prineijile analogou.s to cadcine. 
lbs oxprc.s.sed juice is in some countries n popular 
roineily for eutaiieons disorders, and is used as a 
.safe and elliciont diuretic. The roots of (r. tnbera- 
.■iiim are furiiioccous, and it is cultivated in China 
foi- f(M)d. TJie name hcdslraw is duo to tlie old 
Icgcmlavy name of one of tho species, ‘ Ovw Lady's 
Bcdstiuw,’ aiinlogons to ‘ Our Jmcly’s Gartem, 
Mantle, Slippers,' &c. 

Ucdwol’tll, a mavket-toAvn of Wainvicksliiro, 3 
miles S. of Nuneaton. Pop. of parish, ( 1881 ) 5870. 

Bco. Dcc.s form a family of insects belonging 
to the order Hynionnjitovn, and to the same sub- 
order as the wasps anil ants. Like other Ilymen- 
optem, tliov posse.s.s four membranous naked wings 
with wcll-dcvolojtcil nervnrc.s, and mouth organs, 
in jiart- at least, adapted for biting. Tho head is 
freely attaclicd to tlio nutldlo part of the body — 
the thorax, and the first ring of tho latter; (tho 
protlioiax) is mucli reduceti. Tho life-history 
oxlilbits a complete motaraori>liosis. In the epecial 
siiii-ordor to Avhich bees belong (Aculoata), the 
liiijiorfecfc females (workers) have a poisonous ating 
at tho posterior end of the body, and their feeleis 
or antenna; have tw’oh’o joints, tino fewer tlicin in 
the males. Tho posterior ])arb of tho body— tho 
abdomen— la distinctly stalked ; the legs anti 
moutli-[)nvts nvo modified in lelatioii to their 
diet of nectar and pollen. Tho Ini va; nre footless 
crnlw, and nro usually hatehed in special cells. 
A high degree of social life and intolligoiice is 
very frequent. 

ffislort/. — ^lleea must have heon among tlie first 
insects to engage hiiuiaii nttention, Tlieiv com- 

I inrativciy large size, nlmndaiit occurrence, social 
ife, and lioucy -storing liabits appear to have boon 
fram verj’ early timcH facts of common oh.son'atiun. 
Aristotle has ' gaUicrod up soiuo of the opinions 
of hiH contompnrariea in regard to bees- ojiinions, 
iiowevcr, in which much fancy is nringlpd Avith 
some acute obsevvntioiis. ^’^irgil lias clcscribecl tlie 
habits of bees in his fourth Georglo with all the 
license of a poet and the onthumsm of a lover 
of nature, rliiiy repeats, as lie was Avont, all tlie 
Ibmting bee-gossip of bis time, but witbout cviticiaiu 
or analysis, For about fourteen centuries after 
Pliny, liees were unmolested by the imtnialist, and 
were, os far as wc knou’, only thought of as the 
sources of occnaional luxury. Witli tho Renais- 
aanoc, hawovor, tho natural liiatoiy of bees be- 
came again tlio subject of study. Works by 
Edward Wotton and Conrad Gesner contain 
nunioroiis trustworthy obsoTA’ations, and avbio 
tho pi’eface to a series of careful studies by 
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vniious natni'ftlists iu the latter lialf of tlio 17th 
century. Connpicnows among tlteso ate tlic works 
Ilf Swaiiiiiici'il am ( General History of Inscds, 1^9 ) ; 
the iiieinoirs of Jlnmldi ( 1712 ), who is said to have 
Uecn tiic first to rise glass-hives ; and the clear 
ohsei vatiniiH of John Kay and his friend WiUiighhy. 
On a higher jilane of detailed anatomical reaearch 
stands the immortal work of Rcaiiinnr (Metmirts 
pour serrir A i'lTistoire ties Jrtsectes, 1732-44), fioin 
which tiie Kystematic and thovonghly^ scientilic 
study of bees may he .said to date. His contein- 
iiorary Konneb also was the antlior of numerous 
iinportant ohservations •, while among the crowd 
fif nntuvnliste who have worthily continue*! tlio 
researches of Rianmnr, the patient and ingeni- 
ous Huhev is uinloubtetlly nre-einiiient (Notivclles 
Ohsemations snr tes Aftcil/es, 1HI4). moiu 

modeni ospevimental method of investigation is 
well I'cpreseute*! by Sir J. Lnbhoek’.s researches 
fsce Ants, Ikes, anti Wasps). 

Form rtiHf .HlrmUm . — Hefore noting the wove 
iinnnrtanb featijres in the anatomy of the l)(!C, 
it IS nece.siiary to i-ecall the familiar fact that many 
kituls of bees ate social, tJiat is to .say that they 
live ill emmmmltit!.s. The following* observations 
apply to fchehive-bee. As in tlio case *)i‘ ants, viu-i«>n« 
•sets of motiibei'S have come to dlscbarge «i)ocial 
functions, ami the result of this division of labour 
has been ditl'evence of form, »>v polymorphism. In 
fact, the result of restricted function has l>cen the 
e.stftblishmeut of cnstc-s. Thus the ordinary hive 
contains ( I ) a siugle (jueon-hec — the fertile temale 
and mother of tlic nc.xt l»roo*l, (2) the males or 
drones, and (3) the vast majority of wtirker.s 
or imperfectly developed females, which only ex- 
ceptionally become fertile. in dcscrihing tlie 
anatomy, the ov«l»nary luve-bee [Apia me'ltifca, 
L . ) Avill he principally referi-cd to. kike tliat 
of Obiter insects, the bo*ly of the hce is readily 
divisible into three portions — hea*l> thorax, and 
abiloiueii. The head is well delincd from the body, 
.and bears the organs of sight, touch, mastication, 
And honey -collecting. There aro tn'o componml 

€ycs, homo on the.si*les of the head. They are 
largest In the males, and meet on the crown, lie- 
i^ides these there are, on the top of the head, throe 
eyc-smls or ocelli, concerning the exact hmetiun 
of wuleU tliGve is sonic dillercnoc of opluum. Below 
the eyes arc (1) two jointed fcolci-s or antenmv, 
most essential organs of sensation. Thu hnaal joint 
is much tlio largest, and the stalk formed from the 
eleven or twelve smaller ones extends outwanis 
at a sort of Unee-like angle fgeniculate). In the 
antcimro of the males there are tliirtccn joints ; in 
those of the females, twelve. (2) Next come the 
horny, tootUe*! innndihlas, freely luticulated to the 
head, luid well nilapted hir cutting the msinrms 
cement or promdis into shapes, for the finer work 
of liaudling tire pollen, for biting tlirougli the 
corollas ami otlier ohstructions of llowens, ami 
the like. Tiie olhcY two paiw of head uppend- 
iiges are greatly modilicil for collecting tlie nectar 
from the llowers. [H) 'the frst ptiir of mtuvillw 
are much elongated llattenetl blades, enihmcing 
the secoml pair, and foriniiig the outer sheath 
of the prtiboscis, as the entire collecting organ 
is called. They form tlie outer ^t’aJI of a .sort 
of Kuction-tulpe. The ti|W of the.so blades, how- 
ever, vewaiu sharp, and act as etficient piereiiig 
organs. 'J'lie external jmrtions of thi.s lirat i>nir of 
maxilla*, t)ic .so-called uiaxillarj' jralps, tlegeiiemto, 
and only remain as luuch-redutse*! fttructures witlr 
a few joints. (4) The fused basal portion of the 
.second ;)ruV of nuncillas, the mentiim, as ibis called, 
in in movable membranous and elastic connectimi 
u’ith the cnnlines or bases of the first pair. 

This mentmiv Ijeaw internally the long stmetnre 
known as tlie liyula or tongue. This is a nmeh 


elongated slender hairy organ of varying In-muesi: 
thwughout its eonvse. It oeeupio.s a miinhov ol 
very (lid’oront po.sitions accoi’ding to tlie business ol 
the iiee at the moinont, but a ileseviptiorr of 
W'onld involve inconvonient detail. The four main 
po.sitions are very lucidly ilopicted in Hermann 
Muller’s FeHtlimiiun uf )<Yoin:rs. When at roHt, 
tlie internal portion of the tongue is somewhat 



Fig. 1,— Month Orgami of ITonoy-buQ [Apia invllijtca) i 
a, loiiguo ; b, b, Iftbln) pilrs ! c, n, llrHb iiuixllliu. 

curled up and retracted into the lower ejul of (lie 
mentnm. It is capable of very rajiid lU'otriisioii 
and of free motion lu almost every ilireetiou, 'I’lui 
external lateral portions or labial palps aro eom- 
jiavatively small, and eonsist of trvo long and two 
simrt joints. Tlieir tips remain as tncluo organs, 
while tlieir internal jolnls are elongateil fo form 
sheath for the lurso of i-ho tongue. ihdAYeen the 
palps and the tongue (here are also I wo very small 
structures known as pnriit/hs.'str. 'I’lie whole |iro- 
hosew thus consists of haii'v tongue, of minute, pivm- 
gIo.s.sie, of inslioathing labial )ialns (all liolonging to 
the second pair of maxlllaO, and iiirtlier, of oMei'iml 
maxillary l)IudeH ami I'cdueed palp.^ iK'Ionging (o 
the first pair. The haiis U’liieli ern’or tlio longue 
appear to .serve for the njiward juissago of lioiiey. 
The .snccoB.sive whorls have been seen (o be oreeteti 
from before backwards sons grarlmUIy, but. rapidly, 
to sweep the neetivv to t he immt h. 'I'he ex)>i\nded 
lobe at the tip iif tlio tongue i.s (hrust inlo (ho 
nectar, and a litldo appears to pas.s up a central 
capillary tube to the taste organs, by which the hee 
fletoriiiiiies wlicthev the fooil does or tloes not suit i(s 
taste. The ti)) may also be used to lick Hat siirfm^i's. 
The upward passage of tlie neelar miiotig (he Imivs 
on the outside of the loiigiie and u’itliiu the oulcr 
sheath is doubtless helped by the sneUing iicrimi 
of the sides of tlie body, and of the first purl- of 
the food-oaiial. According to a recent- invi'.stigiUor 
(Hteifchaujit), (ho honey may pass n)i either by 
the great suctorial tube of the proboscis, or when 
that eoasos to be eirrcieiit, by the capillary (ulie of 
the toiigno, but the exact action of lids eoiuplox 
and beautiful organ is nob yob bliorouglily niider- 
Htood. The tnnguo of the workers is twice as 
hmg a.s tliab of the queens nr the drones, wlio do 
not collect Imnoy. 

The Romewbhboval thwff.r bearH the two pairs of 
wings and three pairs of legs, and consists of the 
usual three .seginent.s, of wliich tlio most anterior 
(the protliorax) ia greatly veduo,cd, The wings, 
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a imicli-ioiliicad contingent of workers. Tlieir 
lirsfc cave is to restore the normal |iop«lation. 
Towards tliis end the queen lays iininereiis eggs 
wliieli de^■clop into vmrkcrs. After the stock 
has iieen tUns rcjilenishetl, egms are laid wliicli 
till'll out males or dronat. Alter they_ begin t«i 
appear, eggs are laid whicK develop into move 
woi']<ers, and also into a few qurntx. The rapitl 
inevease of jiojiulation unlminates in the emigra- 
tion known as ximnninff, M’lieii the old queen 
otr a large contingent of subjects, ’fne date of 
8M-avming is markeftly affected by the temperature 
aiul tlie lood-snj)iily. The syinptoins of emigration 
are such ns these — a clustering of hees in sinnil 
dense crowds outside the hive, a commotion among 
tlie dvoiies, a suspension of the lahouifi of the 
workers, the excitement of the qHeen-moHier. and, 
in tlie case of second or third swarms, the piping 
of the still impvisoiioil young queens. She is c.v- 
aspembed by the jircsence of ])os.siblo rivals in her 
own himsoliold, .and would nithleisly kill her royal 
eliildren, were they not giianled by tlio workers. 
Ill tlie case of su-arms centred around mi old 
queen, it soems customary to .senil out scouts to 
explore the laml before the bees take any dwisive 
steps towards cmigiutiou. When at length the 
pressnve ixud excitement has reached a cUnnix, tins 
emlgrunts rush out with great rapidity. They 
form a sjn'cadiiig ciowd, concentrating, however, 
round the egg-inden queen, who is mrely able to 
fly far. Buntig .swarming, tlie bees are singularly 
quiet, and may be safely handled. Should the 
qiieou lie lost or removed, tlio bees soon return 
nnich dcprosseil to their old home. The workem 
scorn to take with them a heavy load of honey, 
and they at once set about building a comb, m 
the first cells of which the queen, losing no 
time, lays .some eggs. The disreption of swai-in* 
iiig obviously robs the old liivo of its queen, 
but there are iH'incesses ready to bo lilKUuted, 
and these may .soon lead off fresh swarms. 

A populous stock will often semi oil' threo in mpid 
succession. Wlicn tlie season and necessity for 
HWflvnimg is past, the young queens that remain 
impvisoued iu tlic royal cells are lilierateil at ouco 
and allowed to light for the sovereignty. The 
survivor takes hov nuptial llight. lly one, or 
jiei'lmps several, of the males sho is impregnated, 
though ftomc authorities believe that the fertiliHa- 

tioii is ullccted by 
drenos from uii- 
othor liive. After 
impregnation has 
been aceeiupUahcd, 
the y<*img queen 
nettles down to be- 
gin lier egg-laying; 
she contiuue.s thi.s 
thronghoiittlie rest 
of tiic simiinor. 
When swarming 
time is over, ainl 
the .supply of honey 
dooi ense.s, tlie bee.s 
commence to rid 
tlic hives of the 
drones, hcuceforbh 
mere nsele.s.s con- 
-suniurs. They ap- 
pear to drive them 
into a corner, and 
Fig. .1,— Honey-bee {Apw mc-nijica]: keen them without 
A, qiiveti ; 1!, <]ronc ; O, worker. food until tlicil' 
powers of i-osist- 
anoe are much weakened. They are tliou turned 
out of doov.s to polish, for tlie workers seem rnrclv 
to use tlieir .stings. Even the infant pniw ami tho 
eggs are destroyeil. The fact of this massacre 



suggests tlio diilimilb prolilem of tho moaiiiiig of .si 
ninny males. Their iiumbor, of course, iusuve; 
the fertilisation of the queen. Iloiiianos HUgge.sl' 
that the mimerous drones represent a survival ol 
pa-st times wlicn tlie society was less complex, anil 
when the females were prolialily more immeroiis, 
luul the uialo.H less idle. If tliero is any eltance ol 
drones lieing needed, when for instance the mieon 
is harrou, and fresh ones have to be veaveil and 
fertilised, tliev are allowed to live lieyoml their 
usual term, bn the other hnml, when unfavour- 
alile M'ciitlicv prevents swarming, the workers in 
their despair soiiietimos masHacre tho drones. 

The qiieen-hces are reared from special eggs, 
which begin to bo laid after tho drones aiinear 
on the Kceiio. According to some, the queen ber- 
solf deposits in the sjiecial royal cells tho eggs 
which dovolop into futnvo queens ; tiewu'diup; to 
otlieus, the workers shift tlie eggs into tliese s|_H!eialiy 
largo cradles. Tlioy develop very rapidly in eon- 
.sequence of rich nutrition, attainiii}' their niaiurity 
in about sixteen days, Tho queen isalways treated 
with nmeli respect and care, unless slie turn old or 
bcconio barren, An intruding straiiger-queim is 
not always tvoatwl with respect, hut may ho pulled 
almiit by’ the workers for hoiivs until she dies, and 
is thrown out of tho his'o, A qnoeuloss liivo, with- 
out any iirosjiect of a new sovereign, becomes com- 
idetely deinorallsiHl and rostless, iuit in this case 
a stranger is gladly adonted, 

Just as the drones anil rpieons maintain tlio iiuni- 
hors of the liive so far us veproilnctioii is comiovned, 
.so tIiCMUjiplics of fooil are colleclcil hy the myriads 
of wuvkm's. Auumg those there is some silglit divi- 
sion of Jahonr. Members of tlio commniut-y vary- 
ing iu ago nnd voustitutiou, ivro told off to spoisiul 
tasks. Thus wo can ilistiiignish tho uxtovnal 
workers w)io colloeb nectar ami imllon from those 
who attend to more internal domestic dnlluH. 
.Some of the internal workers, usually the young 
hcc.s, act as mirsw, ofreeliiig tho inasticiition ami 
semi-digestion of the food for tlio young larva', mid 
caring for all the noeds of the bvmid*, while wime 
wait u}>i)n tlio queen, Others again ilevoto tlieir 
energies, (or a time at least, to' the avehitee.tuve 
of the colls, for wliicli some of tlio heavy caters 
s^relu tlio wax. Others attoml to llm I’oiilila- 
tion of the hive, which is apt to heconm hot 
enough not only lo bo disagreealdo, but to soften 
tlio_wa.x. These ventilators ran imlnstrimisly with 
their wings, ami produce air-curriml.s through the 
hive strong ouou^h to blow out u lighted uialeh, 
‘When they are tired they are relieved by otiicrs.’ 

Ecerfino. — lives feed pviliftipaliy on Uiu nottlnv and 
pollen of ilowors, In Kpiing 'they freqiuinli the 
eariy-ffoworing willow, Imzcl, jdaiie, apjilc, pear, 
alder, gooseberry, cuiTaiit, A'c. Later on they tni'ii 
to the crowfoot, clover, vetch, tiiriii]), calihage, dmi- 
<le!ion, hnckwlicat, hul.sam, privet, elder, lirnmlile, 
and other Howei's, which yield alunidant iioetar and 
are acccssihlo to their piidiosceH, 'riu*, hemge, the 
mignonette, the thyme, the lieatlierH, the teasel, iiro 
also vuluahUi suuvves of food, Plants lilu) the furze, 
which laic]) llmvering for a long Lime, are olivioiisly 
of groat value to_ lines and bee-lceepers. Some 
Ilowors aboumliiig ill nectar are avoiiled hceaiiseof 
their .strong snioll, ntlieus like the red clover and 
tlio honey.siielde are iiiaceessible to Iicch witii a ]irii- 
bosoia not larger than that of the eomiiion hive- 
bee. Attempts have been uuulv. in llvltiviu to 
rear varieties wliich wcmld be alilo to utilise the 
abundant red clovev, inaccessihlo lo ilni common 
bee. 

When the bee proceeds to rob a flower of its 
nectar, the tongue, folded up when at rest, is pi'o- 
traded boyond its onsboathing parts, and is jmsbed 
us a probe into tlio llower-tnhe. llv tho aotiou <if 
the hnu-3 on the outside of tlio tongue, or by tho 
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general action of the suctorial prol)oscis, lielpefl by 
imiscjular contractions of the body, or by an ascent 
up the fine capillary tube of the tongue, tlie nectar 
is wjiiveycd to tlie montlt. Tlieuce it passes down 
the gullet into the hnnoy-hag, and is partly used for 
the Hustonaneo of the worlier itself, being digested 
in the stomach, and passing thojice to the body 
generally. A large surplus, lio\vc\’er, remains 
as a co)itrihutiou to the noney-storo of tlio liive, 
which Is stored np for consumption during tlie 
lloworle.ss season, ^y|lel•o there is no veal winter, 
an ill warmer eountvie.s (Australia and Oalifovnia), 
imported European bees tend to lo.se their storing 
instinct, and to become idle. 

Be.sides the ncetar, the polka of llowens is 
essential to tlio normal life of Ijces ; it is the 
ambrosia of the hive, and is largely used as food 
for the young. As tlie nectar is non-iiitrogcmoiis, 
bho necoHHity for .some other kind of food is obvious. 
Drones and ipieens, however, never eat raw pollen, 
anil must tlicreforo get their niti'ogen indirectly. 
Tlio special food supjilicd to the young is 
formed from pollen jiartly digested along with 
lioney, The pollen is collected by the hairs of tlie 
body, from which it is cleaned off by tlie feet and 
jaws, damped wltli dow ov other moistnvo, mixed 
with a littlo honey . ejected from the mouth, 
kneaded into pellets, tuKon up by the hruslios on 

tlio iiiiiddegs, 
and dopusited 
in tho ha.skot's 
In wliicli it is 
carried homo. 
The cargo thus 
brought to tho 
hive may bo im- 
mediately Hoi/ud 
liy tlio nursing 
hues, or may he 
sttired ui> for 
futiiro use. In 
the first case it 
is worked up by 
tlio iinrses into 
a siutahlu stato 
and given to the 
larvie. In tho 
othov casu the 
worker frees it- 
self from its Inir- 



Fig. ■!. 

Ulnil-lcg of Iloiifiy-lieo, A ; iruiiiblisbee 
(llomhus inpldaiivs), H. 


den, pulling it 
oil' with its mvQ- 


legs over a cell in tlie comb, and starts off again 
for more, while another bee packs the pollen into 
tlio coll, wifcli tlie addition of a little iioncy, and 
covers it over with a vavninh. The imhistrioiis 
collector.s restrict themselves on each journey to a 
particnlar kind of pollen. Bees may also consume 
tho jnico.s of plants, and do not hcHitato to suek 
tho bodies of tho deceased or murdered grubs. In 
periods of soavcity, large (piantitieB of the juices 
(‘lioney-dew’) of aphides, and oilier small insects, 
may he stored. 

ft is dilliciilt to understand on tlio principles of 
a selfish iiliiloHO])hy tlio extraordinary industry of 
tlio workem in their foixl-colleeting. It cannot 
he culled greed, since it is more for the good of the 
socioty than for their own. It is .also well known 
that tho rage for plunder often prompts bees to 
engngo in ivarfaro. Many imliviclual bees try 
robbery on their own account, attempting to sneak 
into noiglihonr liii'cs. In other cases fiiur or five 
act in concert as liigliway robbers, waylaying koiuc 
honoy-ladon victim, and outrageously de.spoiling it. 
It is oven said that simplo intimidation somGtime.s 
vesiilts in a submissive handing over of siioil. But 
in other cases a whole army or bee.s attacks a. hive 
probably supposed to bo at once rich and weak. 


Their first care is to demoralise their eiieniie.s liy 
Idlling the queen. This done, the rest is generally 
easy, and the panic-struck owners may oven help 
the invaders to carry home their ov'n lioney. 

Bee.s also collect a resinous, strongly adhesive, 
reddisli-hrowii substance, known mpnrjwlk. Tliis 
is ohtaiuGfl cliiefiy from the resinous exudations of 
such trees as lir,'nophir, alder, birch, willow, horse- 
chestnut, &c,, amt is much used by the hee.s as a 
coinent. With it they varnish tlie combs, stop nji 
liole.s, and ‘ strengtlien tho outworks of their city.’ 
It may also he used for stranger and more occa- 
sional piirpose.s, such as .sealing up an intruding 
snail. Tlie bees carry it home on llieir legs ; other 
workers clean it oil', and utilise it while still duo- 
tile, mixing it witli various proportions of w’ax 
according to tlie use to whicli it is put. Bees also 
appreciate tho honey-dew wliich ajipeav.s on the 
leaves of inany tree.s and herbs, usually in associa- 
tion with aphnle.s. 

Secretion. — The wax used in the construction of 
the eoiiih is munufactured by tho bees themselves. 
It has boon shown that tliey are able to form it 
even when fed exclusively on' lumey. After a heavy 
meal, they often liang together in a Hinall festoon, 
and secrete large quaiitities in tlfia state of repose. 
Tlie secretion is exuded from 'eight wax-pockots 
situated on tlio ventral aurfneu of tlio 'ahdomou. 
The wax projucts hi small Ihikos between the rings, 
is romoved by the legs, shifted forward to the 
month, iiiastiuatod hy Uie jaws, and laid in lioap.s 
fovtliousoof the oomh-bullders. In ayonngbivo 
these u’nx scales may ho found in thousands upon 
tho lloor. 

Aiiotlior aeoretioii of a very ditforent nature Is tho 
poison. Tills consists of a transparent Iluid witli 
much formic acid and otlior in'ltaiit components, 
and is socreteil hy Nvorkers and queens in a venCim- 
Img situated near tho end of tliu alimontary canal. 
There the waste products of lioney literally form 
poison, wliich Hows down hotwoen the two barbed 
piercing organs fonniiig the main part of the sting. 
Tho Hcahlmrd or slientli of tho sting has been 
already referrod to ns tlio ovipositor. Tho barbed 
form of the sting makes it very cUillcult for tho bco 
to withdraw it after striking its foe, and thus 
death is generally tho nemesis of passion, though, 
as wo liavc scon, this is avoided in tho inassacre of 
the. drones. The queens Imvo longer and stouter 
stings than the workers, hut arts very slow to use 
them. They rarely have occasion to do so in 
fact, e.xcept in their duels witli otlier rival queens. 
The host precaiitiou against being stung is quiet- 
ness. Or the mimevons curative applications, 
ammonia solution ( liartsliorn ) is one of the most 
.serviceable. .See Poj.SON.s. 

In regard to secrotioii, it is only ueeessary to 
notice further that tlie heo-larvic, like so many other 
young insects, secrete a certain amount of silk to 
Jorm clirysalis-rohcs. 

During winter and early spring the 
bees remain at home, hut the temperntnre of tho 
hivo (usually 45® F. at least) sliow.s that they are 
not aslcejn In March or April the work of the year 
begins— the liivo is cleaned, the dead bodies aro 
removed, and tho queen begins to lay. How tho 
first eggs produce drones, which issue forth in 
twenty-four day.s; and how in midsummer some 
eggs develop into young rineeiis ; how the birth of 
woi'koi's iucreo-ses tfie population of the coiumunity, 
much reduced during tlie winter ; and how in a short 
time a swarming occurs, are familiar facts which 
liave been already noticed. 

C'eU-buildinff.—Tha bee ‘combs’ consist of a 
series of waxen cells constructed hy tlie workers 
for storing honey and as cradles for the young, 
They hang perpendicularly witliin the hive, firmly 
lixeil to the walls. Each consists of a double 




ro\v of cells ilisnoswl at liglit angles to the 
comb. Eixoli cell of this two-siiletl coinh is ft 
hexagonal yvbm, with its iuteviial ai»ex lying ia 
tlie ilepvession hetn-eon three jidjiicont cells on the 
opjiosite siile. Of the three ligiires — the eq^nal- 
siue^l triangle, tlic sqnave, and the hexagon — irhioli 
cun he iiftckcd togefclier without iiiteratiees, the 
hexagiiii is strongest jmd iinKst convenient. To 
havo the bottoms of the cells formeil from three 
jilnnes of adjacent cells on tlie opposite .side 
economises labonv and mntevial. The ftinount <*( 
possible sftA’ing varies with tlie angle at which tlie 
three jiUincs meet. Machinrin slioweil hy calcula- 
titm tliat the angle of the Itec-ccll was matho- 
niftticalh' the host. Thoiigli perfect regularity 
is (li.siititablo, there still remains a marvellous 
accnvucy to he expluiued. On the one liaiuU 
some snpjio.scil, and one may almost say supncjse, 
that Ihe lices really know what they are about, 
and that they have by experiment solveij the 
pjobleiii. On the otlier hand, othem have tried to 
give either a meehanieal or nn historieal explanation 
of the Ijeantiml lesnlt. Tims IjuMbii .stuight to 
oxplaiai the hexagonal form as the resnlt of the 
inntnul pvessnve of crowded eyliuders. He called 
attention to unalogoiis lesnlts wlion S4rap-I>nhhles 
are crowded together, oi- wlieii ))cas crammed into 
a hottle liSiuewl with boiling. AVhile some, like 
Bruiigiiam, ndio have leiwatcd this last exnorimcnt, 
denied that regidar hexagons resulted, cdiicis have 
eomibovated Ihvllim, and asserted that sonm of the 
iiguvcH formed are tfiose of the bec-cclls. BiUroii’s 
iiicciianicai theory W(vs, however, diHcrediteil, and 
indeed laughed at, hy most authoritie.s on hee.s, and 
the assumption whieli ilattered tlie intelligence of 
these insects held gvoviud till Bavwin attached the 
problem. 

Burwin discussed the facts in the main from an 
historical \»ulu6 of view. He pointed ont that at 
uno end of a .series the Immblc-Ws either use their 
old couooii-s for honoy Htorelionses, or iminovc them 
slightly hy Che addition of short tulies, or build 
separate irregular rounded ceils. At the otiicr end 
of the series the liive*bees build their beaulifal 
frame'worli:. Jlufc liotwcen these there arc grada- 
tions, especially that oxliibited by the iMc.sican 
ihitKusdcn. This boo nmkc.s u comb of 
cyliitdi'ieal cells for its yonng, and larger spherienl 
cells for honey, 'I’liase arc placed so close that if 
tlio spheres were eomydeted they would intoi-seftt. 
Tills IS not, liowtwer, permitted,' for the hees Imild 
ilat plates between the cells wliieh tend to inter- 
sect. Thus encli cell presents an outer si*lievica\ 
jKii'tioii and two or three or more Hat suvface.s. 
As one cell often rests against three other-s, a 
pyramid is foniitsl by the union of tliree Ilat snr- 
tacf.s. Now if the iielii>ona maile its sphei’es at a 
given distance from one nnotber and of eipial size, 
tlie resnlt would be tlie hive-comb type. Darwin 
then re.^-irtcd to experiment. He placed plates of 
Avax ill the hive, i«ul on these the heos pimceeded 
to excavate circular |iilH at equal distances, so tlint 
fiN they tvere eompleted the surfaec-s intemeeteil. 
M'iien tills oeciuTed, tire bees built up ilat walls 
along the lines of inter, -ectioii. ‘ The work of coii- 
stvuctiim,’ he say.s, ‘secm.s to Vie a sorb of balance 
struck liutweeii many bees, all iiLStiiictively stuiid- 
iiig at tlie same relative distance fixmi each other, 
all trying to sweej* eiptal spheres, and then hnild- 
ing up, or leai-iiig niigimwcil, the plane-s of inter- 
scetioii betiveen the.se sjiliere.^.' Darwin tlui.s 
called attention to the gmdual evolution of the 
habit from less jierfeet e.xjiressions, and apiiealed, 
of course, to nalnral .selection as tending to de- 
l elop an iastiuct ivliich was obviously eoonoiuieal 
of .space, material, and lahonr. This account of 
the Instoncal evolution of the liabit does not, how- 
ever, exeludo the pOAsibilitj- of purely plivsictU 


factor.s having much more to do witli tlie actua 
.solution of the jiroblem than Ibu-wiu Mupposed. A 
recent invastigatiir of this iiiuoh-dehatod jtoiiit, l)i 
JIliHenhof, reverts very much to liuiron’s position. 
After euqihasising the perfect pliysthdty of the was 
at the teinporature of oomh-lmihliiig 
he niaiiitaiiiH tluit the hoautifiil result i.s not duo to 
any artistic dexterity on the part of the bees, luii 
to any iHrfct eflect of tlioir lioily-fonii, but ‘to 
statical presHure according to the lawn of eqni- 
lUniuiu.’ The cells are such as would naturally 
result from pressing tlie itnixiimtm nuniher of 
cvliiidrictil colls into the nnnimum of hjiuoo. Tliey 
really helinve, he iiuvintaliis, ns softisli cylinders 
would { 1(1 in conditions of iimtnal prcssiivo and 
Cfintimied plasticity. They form ef|inlihrium Hg- 
urea with bliu sintille.Ht surface for given contact. 
Ilut at aiiyrato it is, on the one liaml, certainly 
gratuitous to eroilit the heus with the matheinatU'al 
insigjit of aoniov wranglers, ami mpially umieciHsarv, 
on tlie other, to ignoro the ncatiuiss and prmn’sion 
of thoiv manipnlatien. 

Into some of tlie cells lioiiey is placed for Aviiitm' 
use. Ill going up and down over Lliu full cells, 
injes have been seou to protnule their stiug.s, ami 
todojiosit drops of poison on tlie honey. Tliis Ims 
an antiseptic inllumico, due to the presence of 
formic ivcnl, without which the honey avouUI 
ferment. In other cells pollen is stored aftei' being 
salivated rind oonqn'essed by indoor workers. A 
pollen*ec)l isffroipiently at least) seaiwl witli Jinnoy, 
ami over tliis a thin ei'caiii-Hke imlluile is formed, 
whieli can be pushed ivsido for the thqmsitinn of 
move iienoy, or wallcod over without causing oyer- 
How. Jhit of ciiual inijiortanco avu the hroiimeulls, 
the cradles of tiio futuvu young heus. 'L'hesu viwy 
slightly in size. Those for future workers uvo 
smaller ami lower ; those for the drones are broiulor 
and longer. In spiiug-tinus, lU’tev the dvouea have 
hogun t<* appear, tlio royal cradles are formed for 
the yonng tnieuns. Those cells aru usually made at 
tlio edges of tho combs, havo tlieir moufclis turned 
ilownwai-ils, and are of a largo si/u and more 
irregular form. In other cases they are mei'oly 
mo{lIliod worker-gnib eulls. 

A//t;-A/,vfory,--As in the majority of iiisimts, the 
life-m.stnvy is divisible into four chajiters— tin; 
developing egg, the larva or grub, tin- pupa, and 
tlio perfect insect. (!) The (v/im' imi’o a long oial 
shape, and a vvldtisU colour. They are, luivviug 
an o.xeepthm already noticed, all' laid by tbc 
so-called queen. After jiormal ferlilisiitio'ii slm 
httconies, in fact, little more than an (‘gg-produciug 
nmcliino, turning tliom out hmiioLiiiMJs at ihc rate 
of 100 nor Imur or :10()I) )u;r dii'iit, and is often 
fed while at lier work, so that the expcinlitnrc iif 
living matter is to Ji certain extont J'ciHmpcd, 
If a young queen be not inqnegmited in tin? lirst 
three AVeeks of lior life, slio cimtimuis laying drone- 
oggs only, us above rle.stiribeil. The 'diKcriiiiina- 
live process of fortilisatiim uf thi! ova i.s liiglily 
noteworthy : in liiying an egg in a n-orkcr-ci?ll ihe 
queen’s abdomen bus to be coiitraclefl, and a ilrop 
of xemiuid Ihud U thus hrinight into contm?t with 
thoogg : in the c.as() of the larger droiic-ccll tliero 
is no.snch abdominal contraction, and (miiHi'iiucntlv 
no fertilisatiim of the oviim. The ('gg is lixeil by 
its end to the laise of the cell, iiinl tlius it rciiiaiiiH 
for between Ibrce and four days, wlieii tlm U’orm- 
like grab ajipears. (2) The yra/i grows like 
any other insect larva, ami us’ it tom^lics the 
sides of its eell, coils up in a (^rc.scmit, jind Ihmis 
in the food whudi has boon liift in tho cc?!!. As it 
gains strength, however, itrear.s up to the immlli {if 
the coll and eugovly tlovimvs the foinl supidmd bv t'lm 
unnsing workers. After tlio sixth day tin? worker- 
grubs only receive unmasticated food. Tim n'siilt 
is tho stunting ov atrophy of their ropi-oductii’e 
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systeu). With the (jiiceu-gruhs it is very (lifFercnt. 
Tlio grub is soon litoially wallowing ui the ricli 
ami cavefiilly elahovatod royal jelly; anti this 
abiintlant and stimulating mitritwin is natnrftllv 
hulio\ ed to be the condition of the perfect tleveloii- 
inont of thu reproductive system oxIiLlrited by the 
qnceti-boos. (11) In soveral days, varying slightly 
A\’ith tlu! soaso!i, tiie grub passes into another stage 
of its life-lustory. It lias grown greatly and accn- 
imiiated some reserve material to serve it through- 
out a porioil of fasting. The cell is sealed np by 
the imi'sos, and the gmlj liceoines a pupu. The 
qneoii U days a larva and days a pupa, the 
worker (1 and 11, the ditme 6 and 15 days rcspcc- 
lii’cly. The nursing workers seal up the cell with 
a cap of ^\’ax, ^^'hich is moi'(j convex in tlio dvone- 
iicdls, and in all cases diflerent from the paler, sonie- 
^\•hat <lonca^•o, cover of the Iionev-cens. The im- 
inisonod grub doc.s nob at once fall into inactivity, 
Imt proceeds livsb to spin its chrysalis-vohes. Alter- 
nately contracting and elongatilig its body, it at the 
same lime allow.s lilmy threads to exude fmm the 
orilicosof Hpiimiiig-ghuids situated on its lower lip. 
There are two sucli organs, and the resulting tlircod 
whicli tho gmh weaves round itself , is tliereforo 
double. In a day a7id a lialf the worker-grub has 
spun u complete cocoon, and Iwnomes a true resting 
pupa or hco-nymph. Tho male-grubs also spin 
coiu]dete cocoons, but those of the <|ucen-gi-ui>s 
only inclose head, thora.':, and the (hut ring m the 
abiiomcn. In this connection it is worth noticing, 
as an illustration of depraved teleology, that, accoixl- 
tng t<) IllUior, tho final caimo of these incomplete 
cocoons ia that the pupie may ho more readily ex- 
posed to the sting of llie jeuions (irst-born ipiccn, 
whoso lustiuct piouipts her to kill oil' all po.<.sih!c 
rivals. 

Within the oui'taln of the cocoon important 
changes occur. The mummy-llko pnpa Is gradually 
modilleil ijito tho ymuig hce. Tho skin, the 
segmonts, tho aiipeiidagos, and the internal organs 
undergo most marked changes, and on the twenlictli 
or tw'onty-lli'st day after egg-laying the yowng 
insect jiually hursts its swaddling-clothes, and 
emerges as a winged perfect insect or imago. 
They break open their cocootw with thoir jaws, and 
are assisted by tho kindly workem ; they clean 
themselves of moisture ancl shreds, an.d prooeml to 
eat al'Uu' their long fust. In some cases, after a 
melinuuary meal, they proceed at once to gjither 
lioiiey, Imt tho lirsb lUght is usually |>i)slponcd for 
uliout a week, tlio iiilervoning time being spent in 
indoor employment. The empty colls may ho 
voiieuledly used over again as cradlc.s, or may l>e 
fllleil with honey. The yoniig queens are not 
alloued to esi:ai)e when their Jiictaimirnlioscs are 
over, til tliedoor of their cell usinall holeismade, 
tlirough which the royal prisonoi’s are fed till the 
tone of tlioir piping probably inlinmles tboiv com- 
plete sexual inaturity. If the (lueeii should he lost, 
ami tiiere he no royal grubs, a new «iucrsn may lie 
litonilly manufactured. A yonim worker-gnib is 
simply fed up to tlie rcqnirocl pilch in an enlargcil 
cell of the proper spaciousness. 

’I'lie dili'eront meniliers of a boc-community 
(.mjoy li\'es tif A’crj’ ^'ariell diuation. Tho cli-oncs 
live from May till August, hut were it not for the 
iimsHiune, would doubtless live nnich longer. Con- 
trary to tlie opinions of the ancieiiks, w'lio credited 
bees with an existence of as much as six or even 
ten yoais, tho workers seem to have in summer on 
exlrotnoly short hut hard-working lifo, which .i»rob- 
ably tu’orages about six weeks. Those Iwrn iu 
autumn live on till tho next spring, though 
many ]»erisli in tho hard times of winter. A queen, 
on the other liand, will li\’e from three to five 
years. 

Intimites of Bees. — lleside.s having cause to fear 


open enemies like the deatli's-head moth, bees are, 
luce many other in.sects, subject to the attacks 
of parasitc-s both cm their liodies and within 
thoir nests. On tlie adult bee lice are common 
pests, while the larvm of the ichneuiuoii dtt 
great damage to the grubs. Honey-bees, how- 
ever, aie ai)parently exempted from the attacks 
of the latter, which appear to he unable to 
ain ncceiiH to their dwellings. The adult Iioney- 
ee is greatly troubled by the Bee-loiise {Bmiiiti 
aeca) and by the JlDC-lly {P/ioni iiierassnta). The 
lami! are often devoured by a s|)ecics of beetle 
{Trichodes), A hairworm of white appearance 
occiim ahundantly inside tho drones only — a some- 
what remarkable fact, since it is not they, Init the 
workers, which frequent tlie water-pools M'here the 
eggs of the worm are deposited. Tlie wild bees are 
similarly itifestod l)y mimevoiis parasite.s, such as 
the larva? of ichneunioas, the inimitu /hii/iopkora- 
bin, whicli may ho obtained in hundreds on oicak- 
iiig open a few cells of the leaf-cutter and other 
species. I'Tom larval iutnulers found in the nest of 
the wall-beo Lanqtert rcnreil no fewer than nine 
diHercnt parasites boloagiiig to the Hymenoptera, 
Coleoptera, ami Diptera. Parasitiioii also occur.s 
between bee ami hoc. Tims, tiio ‘cuckoo-hoes,’ 
/IpoMiwand NomcHiu, live at tho expense of hosts 
no larger than tlionisolves, with wliich, however, 
they seem to preserve a cmioiis sort of liarniony. 
On the other hand, the larva? of Stclis ncisutn, 
found in the nest of the Wall-beo {C/ui/icodomfi 
iniiiwia), seems to devour not only the food, hut 
the lawful tenants. 

iS’(;m5cs.--T1io sight of bees is well developed 
they arc able to distinguish uhiects at some dis- 
tance, ami shoM- a marlied luefejonco for certain 
cohmi's, as might be almost inferred from tho 
history of bec-fei tilised llowcvs. Sir John Lubbock 
has shown by experiments with baits of honey on 
strips of paper ui dill'orent colours that they can 
distniguish green, yellow, red, uiul blue, and prefer 
blue to all. Pink also appears to he a favourite 
colour. Like otlicr insects, they are attracted 
to light. Much has been ob, sowed in regard to the 
power bees have of ii iiding tlieiv u'ay straight homo. 
Luhhiwk’.s careful experimonts have shown tliat the 
so-called ‘senso of direction’ is not in all ca.ses n. 
hulllcient guhlo, but must liu aided by doliriite 
registering of landmarks over the space traversed. 
This they are certainly aide to do, and they can 
also rememiior thoir yi.siuil impressioiiB for a con- 
Hideruhle timo. The sounds made, by heo.s at their 
respiratory openings or stigmata are not rc.slricted 
to a monotone, hut vnry considoiahly, as in the 
familiar cose of the resjioiisos of the queen-hoe tir 
the piping of the priiicc-ss piipie. l''i'oni the vuviahle 
Kouuds, ap[Muontly oxpres-sivo of emotion, it iins 
been inferred that hoes are a1.su aljle to /imr. Sir 
John Lubbock was, however, unable to get tlieiu to 
take any imtico of any sound wldoh Ire could devise, 
tiiougli lie is <Iisposed to belisvo that they can 
hear liighor notes. 

Some of the mouth parts, such as the inside of 
the tongue, evidontly act as organs of taste, and 
are able to iliscriminate lietwcen dilleront l^iinls of 
nectar. Bees have also an acute seuso of smell, 
imt how far tliis is physiologically separated from 
tiLsto is imtiertaiii. It is probably by a line sense of 
smell that Ihjcs aro able to rocogniso tbo inombors 
of their <nvn hive, and to detect an unwary 
wanderer or tliieviHh intruder of anotlior house. 
Bpiinkling thorn with some strong scent appears 
naturally to obliterate this power. la conneetiou 
with, the reeoguitimi of stiange bees, it is \v()rtii 
wliile quoting Mr Langstvoth’s observation tliat a 
striuiger laden udth honey is veeoi\’ed witli oiieii 
arms, while a Imngiy marauder is very summarily 
dealt Avith. • ‘ 'L’heve is,’ he saj’s, ' an air of roguery 
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almiit a thieving bee M’liich, to the expert, is as 
characteristic as are the moti()ns_of a picKpocket to 
a skilful iioiiceiiiaii. Its sneaking look, ami ner- 
vous, guilty agitation, once seen, can never bo 
niistakeu.’ 

■Sir .loliit Jaibhock's experiments liave sliown 
that bees possess a certain power of coniniuniea- 
tion, ami other ohsorvers also, sucli as I’ritz Miiller, 
l\ave vecoviled ca-ses where the worlcevs \vere able 
in partieulav ways to bring their friemls to some 
treaHuvft-tvnvo, ov in Hon\e way told <nic anoGlier tlte 
sad news of tlie loss of their queen, ami the like. 
How they can eominunicate any vloiinite impression 
to their fellows is a mystery, Init observers have 
noted that they tap one'anotlier with their foolers, 
and that the notes emitted from t heir respiratory 
apertures diii'or .soinewliat in character. The 
anteniue are most essential organs of sensation ; 
and an anitnal dei)i'ived of them exhibits a hif^h 
degree of bewilderment and incapacity virtually 
amonntiiig to insanity. 

Intdliijeiicc.—liaGii have thus keen sight, ena- 
bling them to (listiiiguisli objects and colours; 
acute smell, quick, to iletect, for instance, stranger 
bees or attractive food ; and jircsumaljly a fine sense 
of heaviiig, tit to discriminate hotweeu the import 
of sliglitly varying tones in one another's voices, 
But they have more, inasmuch ns they exhiiiit iu 
their actions wiint can only he fairly described as 
intolligenee. Without entering into any disens- 
sioii, it may he useful iiero to recall the rough 
distinction 'between those iiistincfivc reasonable 
actions which have become habitual, and tho.se 
which exhibit a jiowev of acooiuniodation to new 
conditions or cluuige of habit in the face of new 
problems. This whole siihicct, so far as at pre.s- 
eiit umler.stood, is well <liscussed in Komaiies’s 


Aniuiul Inlcf/if/eni-c and McntnlJ^volntioii, on the 
lirst of whicli the following suminary is based. To 
begin at a comparatively low level, bees exhibit 
incfidjitahle instaiice.s of •mctnoi-fj. TImy are not 
only able accurately to register visual ihiprossions 
of a locality so os to ho able to Jiml their way 
thither, even after eonsiderahie intervals, Imt they 
can associate their impressions svs as to bo able, for 
instance, to recognise a Imiiian friend, and have 
iu some eases been tamed and trained. Sir John 
Luhliock also tells liow a bee reineudiered what it 
had been shown — that the way on t of a hell- jar held 
with its closed end against a window was not to 
endeavour to get through the pane, but out at the 
open end. 

It is olw'ious further, fiOJn wliat 1ms been already 
.sahl of the haluts of bees, that niany features in 
their domestic and social economy suggest fore- 
sight and purposeful deteniiiaatioii. Snch a oon- 
dusioii must, however, he made with great caution 
in regard t<j all actions or sets of actions which are 
distinctly lialiitual and sliared liy the whole race- 
Tliat several surplus iiiieeiis are roared to make \\]\ 
for losses; tliat worker-gnihs can, if oevasiun i]<i- 
luand it, he pvouiotcd by feeding into queens ; tliat 
the young queens are not liberated till Uieohlom; 
leads otniev colony, and then gimerally in gradual 
succession ; that the workers allow the rival queens 
to settle their iiwn alVair by ihiel in which tlio fitter 
proliahly survives ; that tliev massacre tlicir drones 
when these are no longer of iise ; and tliat they do a 
dozen similar tilings, is doubtless murvollous, hut 
the marvel must not at least he exaggerated by 
forgetting tliafc they liave been forced ami drilleti 
uito these reasonable habits throughout the very 
long history of their .social orgaiimation, (in tlm 
other haml, when an unusual juneture iu the social 
relations occurs, and tlie bees act sagaciously in 
extraordinary conditions, then thoi’o is iniriioseful 
intelligence to admire, Tlum IlomaneH quotes two 
oh-sorvatioiis of F. Hiiher to tlie following effect : 


Two .solo surviving queens, prompted by their in- 
stinefcivo jealousy, wore engaged iu mortal eouihat, 
and wero so situated that a simultaneous doulilo 
sting would end the life of hoth--au obvious dis- 
aster to the hive. Tliey released one another, apil 
intelligence triumphed over instinet, And again, 
a liive was left (|ueenl<iss, with the not nncoiiimoii 
result that the remahiing bees set about nmniifae- 
turing some now queens from worker-grubs. 11 lUier 
restored the old sovereign, and (he bees at once 
proceedcil to remove tlio royal food from tlie worker- 
grulis, so as to counteract their previous, hut ^iio 
longer useful inteutum of veaviuguew (iiioens. Tlio 
suhmissioii of tlio lioes of an invaded hiyo when 
timy find that thoiv ijneen has been Uilhul, is also a 
curious instance of discretion, and the variations 
occasionally exhibited in connection with drono- 
killing, are no less suggestive of intelligence. 
Again, ib is a fact, which any one can verify, that 
bees bite through the corollas of many tulmlar 
llowers near the nectaries, in some cases jis a lazy 
trick to save time, in otlier cases ns an ingenioiis 
device to reach nectar inaceessilile by (ho normal 
proee.ss of streteliiag the prolioseis ilown tlio corolla 
tulj(5. 

Tlio careful ■ventilcitioii of an over-heated hive 
is evidently an adaptation (o an almormal slate of 
atVaivs w’hieh W'ouUl not occ,ur iu the roomy natviml 
hives, and ought not to occur in the artilieial. ‘ It 
follows,' lliiehnev writes, ‘ that the fanning and 
ventilating can have absolutely nothing to do with 
an hihom tendoney or instinet, hut have been 
gradually evoked liy necessity, thought, and ex- 
perience.’ In regard to dcaiiliinifi.'i also, inLelligont 
adaptations of nuicli interest arc exliiliited. M’lieii 
jiossihlo, the e.xerenieut is voided outside: in winter 
the fieoes may ho retained till tlm lirst line day ; 
bees have even been known to make a kind of drain 
for the removal of the waste matter, wliieh, when 
voided in the hive, often causes dyseiiterie and 
other fatal diseases. Small iuLvudiug animals, 
sucli us slugs, are known to ho sealed up witli 
pvojwdis, wlubi an intruding mouse, for instauce, 
too large to he safely left in tliis Avay, was Icillcd, 
and gnawed into hits, which wove carried piein'iiical 
mitsiilo. The hotlios of deceased bees are also 
vomoved outside tlie liive, in regard to llicir 
treatment of iiitnuteiw, he.sides the welcome of 
those hearing gifts, and the roiigli dclectlon of 
those with evil intent, their clevi'r device by 
which they fortify (he hive against Iheir forinhl- 
able enemy the death’s-head inol.h is exlrciiiely 
suggestive. ITiilier was tho (irs(; f.o notice (.ha(\ 
as the resnlt of repeated atliicks, tho bees were 
taught liy sad experience (o Imild at tlie cnti'ance 
a liarrior of wax and propolis, with a ludo largo 
enough to mliiiit Lhciiiuinl small ommgli cd'ectnally 
to exclude the invader, Whatever u)uiiion may Ivo 
belli in regard (o (he intelligence displayisl in' (ho 
habitual uri'hileeiifn'., thevo can he Uttie dmiiit as 
to the inlyrence (o he drawn I'rmn cases in which 
the building hahHs arc moditied lo suit peculiar 
conditions. I!ees liave Ikhoi seen lo make ri'peatcd 
trials of diHeront plans in sfiecinl casi's, us when 
two conilis incet at an angle, (.o pull douii liuil 
workmansliip .and I'clmild it, lo adopt ingenioiis 
(levice.s when tlie sides of the hive worn iiiiulo of 
smooth glass, and so on. To liiiher Mho imie.st 
reason seeincd to shine out’ from tho aelum «u' tho 
bees in a Imp) wlierc a piece of eoinli l'(‘ll from ils 
proper po.sitiuu. Wiser than many Uuitdcvs, thoy 
strengthened tho attachineids of all (.he other 
coiuhs, ‘ eleavly because,’ ns Uonnuies notes, ‘ ihoy 
interred that thoy too might he in ilaiiger of fall- 
ing. Many similar histtviico.s havii lieen recorded. 

JiJnioiions , — The intellectual develojmieut assoei- 
ated with tho comple.x social relations of iiees seeiii.s 
much greater tlian tho cnltiiro of tlioir emotions. 
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.Sir Juim Lubbock describes thorn as ‘ thorouidilv 
callous and utterly iudilleront to one anotfior^ 
cxeopb, indeed, when attention to tlioir comrades 
was for their own advantage, or part of the 
ordinary business of their life. Ho notes how 
they pay no regard whatever to the sudden death 
of a cuiijrade beside them, nor even to the strug'des 
of one in trouble. Other ob.servers, both ancient 
and modern, give bhein_ credit for a little more 
syniiiabhy, and have noticed cases, perhaps excep- 
tional, wliere they did .seem to exhibit active com- 
passion for an nnlortunate Mlow-worlcer. 

Itdution to Flowers.— lb is now well known that 
in the niajority of lioworing plants the female cell 
is fertilised by male elements or pollen grains 
carried by iiiscels from anotlior flower of the same 
species. Insects, more especially bees, ami llowcrs 
have, in fact, grown iin together in imiLiial dopeiul- 
once and with mntiial iniluence. They have per- 
fected one anotlier. Ileos are attracted to suitalilc 
flowers partly, no doubt, ns the result of experience, 
but also liy odours, ami especially by colours. 


Fig. 5. 

A, Hoiioy-buo ou broumdlowor i Jf, Wilebbeo on wliftudcnd- 

llOtUL'. 

Those colours exhibit a gradual evolution from 
yellow to blue. Tlicy ‘ follow n regular law of pro- 
giussivo modiiloatioii, but have Imen fixed and 
Htorcotyped in ouch species by the selectivo action 
of the {iroper beetles, bees, moths, or hutterlllos.’ 
• Bluo colour is cliamcteristie of many higldy- 
(lovdoped llowoi's, and bees nro espcifially fond of 
this blue colour, probaldy because tlioy have learned 
to assoclato it with llowcrs peculiarly suited to 
their iieccss and taste, and the resnlb of this 
})rofcronoc is to insure tlio fertilisation and sur- 
vival of the higher llowers. Ami again, miineroiis 
llowei'H, especially tlioso visited Ity the higlicr bees, 
exliihit luechanical adaptations whicli insure tliat 
the hoc in diving clown for the nectar liecoiiies 
thoroughly dustcil with pollen. The wild sago 
(Sahiin) and the orchis are two good example.^ of 
very difl’eront inodilicatiouH sccnnng fertilisation. 
There can ho little doubt tliat at least tlie more 
mechanical of these pollen-dusting contrivances 
Iiave resultiid as direct adaptations in as-sociation 
with tlui eontimial visits of l)ces. See Fkutili.sa- 
TtON OF l'’l.()WKUS. 

Fcdfffrcc of Ikes. — T'hese adaptations are, how- 
ever, inutual ones : just as ilowers have been 
imidilied in relation to boos, so have bees in rela- 
tion to llowers. Bees tlius appear to be the last 
re.sult of a long series of progre,ssivo elianges, tlio 
steps of whioli arc still to some extent discover- 
able. According to Hermann Muller, the primitive 
ancestor was a 'form like the common sand-wasp, 
carnivorous in its diet, and bringing its insocb or 
Hi)idor prey to its Uirvic. From these arose foi'jus 
which adopted a floral diet, and tlnis filling up a 
more or less unoccupied comer in nature’s house- 
hold, gob on amazingly well. They throve, were 
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fruitful and multiplied, and were, in the eourso of 
time, likewise modilied into the numerous types of 
modem bees. The chief modifications, as above 
notieedj are associated with tlio development of 
social life, the elaboration of lioney-suckiiig nioiitli 
strnetuves, and the equipment with pollen-col- 
lecting apiiliances. Jluller’s main stages are as 
follows : 

(1) Starting from the sand-wasp, we find in 
Pro.sopis a bee hut slightly advanced above the 
ancestral type. It is almost hairleas, with mouth 
parts Imt slightly elongated, and feeds its young on 
honey and pollen, u'liich are simply crammed into 
the hrood-eliamlier. (2) Sphecodes, Halictns, and 
Andrena occupy a somewhat higher lovel. They 
are more eJllcient pollen-collectors, inasiimch as 
they have become hairy. In the first there apnears 
the first trace of fcathciy-collecting luiirs, and the 
primitive fasliion in wliicli tliey feed the young 
with the disgorged surplus of food is also iiitcrest- 
iiig, Halictns lias more hairy liiiul-lcgs, and 
special brushes on some of the torininal joints. 
Tiic young are fed ivith pollen. In Andrena the 
wiiole hind-leg is iiairy. (3) Dasypoda and 
Hanurgus exhibit yet another step in tlie direc- 
tion 01 more cflieicnb pollon-collectiiig. Tlie hairs 
occur on the long tibia (second-last portion) and 
on the terminal part or tarsus, (i) The last 
stop In this dirootiun is exhibited by tlioso 
forms in whioli tlio pollen is moistened with 
honey lieforo ib is stoM’cd an-ay. In Macropls, 
heaps of consolidated polloii are fixed wittionb 
special eontrivanco to tho hind-legs } in HonihuB 
(Iiumble-lieo) tho outer side of the hind-logs o.x- 
iiibits tlio familiar pollon-baskob fonced in with 
long liairs— nil obvious economy of both hairs and 
time 5 while Apis (Iiouoy-beo) sliowa n yot inoro 
evolved arrangomont of collocting-brushes and 
receiving-basket. Besides those furnis ivith col- 
leeting-muvs on tlio hind-logs, eulminating in Aids, 
there is a separate division, in ivliicli the nollon 
is colluoted on the lower surfaco of tlio abdomen 
upon bruslioa or backward-directed bristles. Tho 
mason-boe (Osiniu) and the leaf-cutter (Mega- 
oliilo) are good oxamplcs. In tho same way, 
Muller truces throughout a series of gradations 
tho ovolutitm of tho honoy-collecting organs, This 
progress is chiolly conearnod with tho rengbliening 
of flio tonguo ail’d tlio extension of the monihran- 
ous and elastic parts between the bases of the 
two pairs of iiiaxilhc (between iiientum and car- 
diiies). The tongue is in the lower bees decidedly 
shorter than tho basal joint or Jiientnin, but 
ends witli liccoining very imich longer. The fh&t 
lair of inaxilhu also elongate into iiisheatliiiig 
ainiiuu for tlio tongue, and the .same i.s true of 
tho proximal joints of the labial paljis (i,e. of the 
external lateral portions of the second pair of 
maxiDie). In power of extension and retraction, 
in equiimicnt with honey-catching hairs, in tlie 
dillbrcntiation of a terminal lobe, &c., the tongue 
exhiliits a progressive evolution. 

Emlution uf iiocial Life .— as among ants, 
so witli bees we have to dislinguisii solitary and 
social genera, of which the former are greatly in 
tho majority, and, in origin at aiiyrate, the more 
primitiv’c. Starting from completely solitary 
forms, ivc next find hces whose nests are individu- 
ally separate, but at the same time clo.sely adjoin 
those of their neiglibouv.s, From such a beginning 
tho I’ariona grades of development np to the com- 
plex socianifo exhibited in the communitieH of 
tiiimblo and honey bees are still distinctly trace- 
able. 

(a) iWftory ^ccs.— Colletes is a common and 
widely-distributed genus, tlio females of which 
closely resemble tho common honey-bee, ^ The 
male.s differ in .several features, and arc decidedly 





sinallci'. Tijoy form ooloiiies of coiisiilemWe size ni 
looiiG s^oil or iir the soft mortar of walls. Each coll 
is Uiiini A\’ith a lino ct>ating resembling gold-beater s 
akin. Piosopis is also a common bee of wide dis- 
triljntion. It closely resembles a siind-wnsp, and is 
deslitnte of tlie usual means of carrying pollen, 
being on tliat account long regarded as a parasite. 
Tliey iiiako tlieiv cells in the pith of branibre-.sticks, 
amriiue them, like CoIIetes, with a delicate mem- 
bvane. The llritisli Bpecios appear in June, and 
continue during tlie two ancceeding montbs. When 
Jiaiidleil they give olf a. pleasant odonr. The geiiiuj 
Si»liecoiles i'nclnde.s four British species, of world- 
wide distribution, but of infrequent occiin-eiice. 
They fdso are often regarded as parasites on otlior 
bees' ( Ilalictiis), but Mr F. Smith’s obscrvatiims go 
to show that both in bnrmwing and pollon-gather- 
ing they arc eutirelv independent. Tho iicsts oceiir, 
indeed, .side by siile witli those of Halictiis, hut 
each bee seems to keeji to its own liome. In spring 
females alone are mob with, while in mitnmii both 
.sexes occur together. The genus Andreiia is the 
most luiinerous of all the Apime, the British sjiecies 
alone niiniliering sixby-threo. Tliey have been 
fitly called tlic harhiogei-s of -spring, as they appear 
even in the cokl of March. They ai’o all biirrowei^, 
making lioles wliicli measure fi-oiu 6 to 12 inches in 
deiith, and give oil' lateral passages, each teniiiiiat- 
ing in a cell. In this the female deposits its egg on 
tlie to]) of a mass of pollen about the size of a pea. 
After dei'ouriiig this, the larva falls into a lethargy, 
whicli lusts til) the following spring, when the ix^st 
of the inetainorpliosLS is rapidly completed. 

Hiilictns is a liuge genus, the memheis of which 
reHcnihlo Sphecodcs in many characteristics, and in 
this among otIicr.s, that tliey alone among solitary 
heos arc iinjiregimtcd in the autuiim, and romaiii dor- 
mant during winter, Tho most lictnitifiil bees fouiiil 
in Britain are the wasp-hees or Komaila. In their 
gay coloms thei’ resemble ivasps. They are widely 
disfcributeil in tlie northern hemUphere. Their life- 
history is still veiled in oUscuvity, little being 
Iviiowii lieyoiid the fact that tliey enter the liives 
of other bees (Aiidrtomda'> and Apidaj). All tho 
British suecie.s emit when captured very agreeable 
hahny odouv.s. The inastm-bee, or Oaiiiia, incliide.s 
a large luimliev of .species witli most iiitci'cstiiig 
diversity of instincts. They occur ahnndantlv in 
temperate (dimates, and tlioir nests are found in 
the most di\'ei'sO localities, from the sliells of snails 
to the Inanclics of bminbles. In regunl to these 
wood-horing bees (.such as Xylocopa), it lias been 
a commonly received opinion, originating witli 
Beauimir, that tlic yoniig forms at tho lowest |>or- 
lion of the cNcavated tunnel ascapcMl first, and tliat 
tlie others folho^ cd suit in regular order from below 
upwards. Each yonug bee had thus .simply to cut 
its way through the bottom jiartitioii of its cell, 
toM’avds which its head was said to ho pointed, and 
was tlms nut only .saved tronhle, hut kept fnmi 
disturliing the ies.s iiiatm-e inmates of the upper 
sCoi'ics. This pretty observation is, however, domed 
by iNIr .Smith, with respect to the numerous British 
woud-horiug hces. Megachile, the genus of leaf- 
cuttev.s, is the most cosmopolitan of all genera of 
bees, and three luuidred species arc known to 
e.xisb. They all excavate burrows in the gmiiml 
ur in wood, ^vliicdi they line with cuttings from 
the leaves or jietnls of llowers. Aiitliopliorn is a 
very numiii oils geims, of world-wide distribution, 
and includes one Iiimdred and tliirty speeias, of 
wliich four occur in Britahi. Some’ of tliem are 
true earpenters, and othei's tire bn rrowero. 

(h) Sticud Ikes . — The genus Bonibns inohides 
one linnili ed species, of which twenty are British. 
Of all the wild bees, tiie speedes of Bomhns 
(hunihle-ncc) .ai-e the most familiar, hein*' ex- 
troinely conspicuous on account of tlieir large .size 


and noisy luiin. In diU'erojit parts of tlio emuitry 
tliey receive ditl'oront names, snoli as Imijihlo-bees, 
humnicl-beG.s, dumble-dnros. I’oggie-boes, iko. ‘Some 
species build tlioir nests on tho surface of tlie 
ground ainoiig.sO nio.ss and grass (o.g_. It. niHscuriim, 
IS. and li. chu/iois), while others form 

BuhtoiTancan homes (c.g. Jl iK/tiduviKs, II. 
tHtneiis, 2 j. vii'ijiinilis). At the Hast approacli of 
spring, the females, which have been hihornatiiig, 
come forth from their retreats, and at once set 
about establishing a homestead, elioosing for in- 
stance the deserted abode of a shrew, or simjdy 
looking for a cosy nook on tho surface. Having 
foniid a eoiivoiiioiit site, tho bee builds a nest of 
withered grass, moss, d-’o., in the centre of whieh a 
mass of pollen mixed with lioney is then deposited. 
On this she lays sovoral eggs, side by side, and 
covoi’s them over with pollen. When the eggs 
hatch, the larvie cat their way in diHermit diree- 
tions into tlie sin'rouiuling store iintil they reach 
their full growth, when tliey spin for themselves iv 
strong oval cocoon. At the side of the mass are 
a sot of .shallow rece]itiieh‘s eontaining oimrse 
liquid honoy. These are iiroliahly designed either 
for the moistening of the pollen, or as a store for 
a rainy day, ‘Within tlie eoeoim the larvie somi 
become perfeet insects, but are not on emerging 
roady for active work, nor eijuippeil with their 
fiill-eolonrod dress. 'J'lie empty eoeoons afterwards 
serve as .sCore-cliamlier.s. 'J’lie workers appear to 
issue first, and to take upon themselves tho entire 
maintenance of the colony, while tlie i[neen now 
restricts hoi>ielf more or less eonipletely to maternal 
duties. Along witli more workers small females 
afipear, whieh are not unnaturally suiiposed to 
he only capable of produeiiig drones. Later on tho 
drones apjmar, while tho last lirood consists solely 
of large femnles, wliicli, on being fertilised, liiber- 
nate, and thus cumpleto the life-Iiistory, 

The industry of the humble-bees apiiears to sur- 
pass that of any other bees, wbieli is saying a great 
deal. From the earliest morning till the last strealc 
of evening light, they seem to continue most iuile- 
fatigably at work. 'I'lie temper and conrago of tliu 
dill'eront speides varies very eonsideralily j the iiesls 
of tho snrface-hoe.s are readily taken, while tlie 
imdergroniid homos can liardly he ontruged with 
immiiilty. No species is more conrageoiis than the 
mt-lnicked B. lupiilitrius. fa autumn, however, 
the courage .seems to wane, and a general lislh'ss- 
ness prevails; the males e.s|iei;ially lieiiig ofleii 
found on the heiuls of tliisthis and otliei' eompo- 
sites in a dazed and heljiless .slate, eainthle only 
of twisting their legs over their liead and bnidv iii 
u hesecclung fasliion, this eonditioii being morn 
prol)ably_ duo to the stupor causeil liy e<dd, than 
to _ovcr-inclulgoiice in nectar. Boiilhns has ii 
cnriou.H soiiii-pumsitic doiihle-goer, ealleit Apalhiis, 
which is a very shadow of its host, ami is tlms able 
to enter the ne-st without molestation. 'I'lie parent 
dejiosits liei- eggs in the pollen of n, Imnihlo-hee 
nest, tho hirvie are rearisl with thos(! of [ln> 
latter, and tho adiills enter ami lea\’e the nest 
as if jierfcctlj' at home. 'I'he. assmdation is by 
no means a ffiendly ]iartiier.slii]i, for the aristoeralie 
iiUer-s gather no jiollen, and prey upon the inuoeeiit 
Bomhi with whieh tlioy live, 'I'liey eoiisist en- 
tirely of iimies and females, are veritable ‘laiidvoos,’ 
and do no good to the (lowers wliieh they iiiav 
visit. 

Different Kimh nf lloncji-hc.es . — Tim genus Apis, 
to which the liive-_hce (.^l/u'.s' nie/li/iai ) belongs, has 
a easniopolitan distrilmtion, ami numerous local 
varieties have arisen in res|)onse to jmeuliariliiis 
of habitat and nutrition. 'I'lie number of trim 
species is a point of eonsiilerable debate. 'I'lie 
fifteen enumerated in the tieneml (^vtalogiio of 
Apuhu pulilishcd by the British Mnseum, have 
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Ijoen voihicfil by RTr F. Smith to iiino— viz. 
A. (liulia, Hoviico, &o.), .d. 3o««/a(Cele- 

hos), A. iiidim (India, Java, Siimatm, &c.), A. 
niaro-dnda (ColcbuH, Bonioo, t'tc.), A, sinensis 
(China), A. Jlovca (India, CoyJon, iionico, &«.), 
A. adcdisoni (Afiioab luiieolor (Madagascar, 
Itinli'iguoz ), A. viGlliJku ( cosiiiojiolitan ). Of the 
lawL tboi'o ftvo several varieties. 

Within the limits of this arbiclo it Jiaa not been 
jiossiblo to do more tiiaii touch on soiuo of tlio moat 
imijortant facts in regard to bees. Enongh, how- 
ever, huH Ijcen said to sho-Nv that the perfected coni- 
jile.xity of tlieir social state, the marvels and 
njystyrjo.s of iJioir family relations, tiie exquisite 
adaptations of their structure, the dexterity and 
intelligence of their work, and the part they have 
played in the history of llowors, justify ns surely in 
sharing the enthusuisni of tliose who, h'om thetnne 
of Aristotle downwards, have gained in the study 
of these inseets some insight into the wonder anil 
beauty of nature. See An'I'S', FiiRTiwsATiox 
OK Fr.owEiiH, Honey, Hymenopteka, Insects, 
Wasps. .Vc. 

IIEK-KEICPING as a source of profit Inw largely ! 
extended in recent yeans, owing to the improve- ! 
inent of modern apidianccs, and the mom thorough 
Icnowhulgo of tlie habits of the lioney-hee. The 
only species of bee cultivated in Europe for its 
holiey-gathuring pou’cns is the Ajiis MeUifica. Of : 
this, the leading I'avicties are the Ligurian or 
Italian boo, the Garniolan or Hungarian bee, the 
(Jyju'inn, and the eommoii blade bee of our own 
cduntiy. llco-kcepers dill'er ns to which of those 
varieties is the most prolitablo ; but, aa a rule, 
the Ligurian is most sought after. The Ligurian 
(|Ueon8 are more prolific, and tlio swanns aro 
thorefovo larger. Tlioir progeny seem to work 
liavder during the honey-season, going earlier 
almiad in the morning, and working till later in 
tho ovoiihig. In Italy and Germany, .na well as in 
Cyprus and Palestine', the rearing of quceiia for 
exiiortation is largely carried on ; and the difforont 
foreign I'arioties liavo been inlrotluced into our 
country to such an extent that our own. black bee 
is now scarcely over to bo mot with in itu pure 
state. 

Hives ,— is necessary to tlie well-being of a 
colony of biios that tlioir liivcs sliould m-otect them 
from the cbangoable inllneucos of tlic weather. 
While the hive sliould be light, so as to bo easily 
moved aliout, its wails hIiouUI bo thick oiiougii 
to iirntcct the bees alike from the extreme cold 
of winter ami tho excessive lieat of Hiniimev, 
and sliould ho constructed of a material that 
will ollcctually protect thmn from min or damp. 
'J'he liii’O in use in Britain^ for ages past lias 
liceii iiiailo of straw, sewed tiglitly together with 
narrow belts of cane or bramble. The straw-skep 
answered tlio purpose of its eimstiuctioa very well. 
It was light and comhirtable and dmablo, ami 
formed a picLuresnno object. Tlio atmw-hive is 
unknown in the thiilud States, the frame-hive 
lusiiig till! only form known. In llnssia, round logs 
of wood, hollowed out in tlio centre, are used. The 
iiitrodueLion of the movable comb _ method of 
inanagomont bus made the sleep give way to 
what i.s knoivn as the har-fraiuc hive ; and now 
in many iiavts of Scotland _ and England the 
Ktjviu'-Jiivo is looked on ns a relic of the pnsfc The 
prineiplo of the movahlo comb lave ts of very 
ancient origin, having been employed by ^ the 
Greeks i but it has hecn reserved to onrown times 
to develop it, To the llcv. L, L. Longstroth, au 
American boo-kcopor, belongs the credit of coii- 
eeiving a hive in Avliich the combs are built lu 
frames, liung side by side in a 
strobli hive mado ils appearance in the United States 
in 18i>l and since then profitablo bce-koopmg lias 
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advanced rapidlj’. The great advantage gained by 
the movable comb system of management is tliat 
the capacity of the hive may be regulated to 
acconiniodate any number of bees, houever great 
or small. As winter comes on, and the bees 
decrease in number and cling more closely togetlier, 
the hive is contracteil by means of a division board, 
so tliat the internal heat is economised. As spring 
advances, comb by comb is added until tlie bvi'e is 
filled. Other advantages of tlie metliod are that 
weak hives may be strengthened by combs taken 
from iiioro prosperous coToiiies ; that the droiie- 
prodneing powers of the hive may be regulated, so 
as to allow breecliiig from the best stocks oiiiv ; 
tliat on signs of anything liaving gone wrong in the 
economy of the hive, the bee-master is generally 
able to detect the cause, and to ell'ecb a leinedy at 
once; and that the hive is so simple in cunstruc- 
tioii as to be easily put together byany anmteur 
joiner. 

The frame, made of four bai's of wood, joined at 

the corners, is usually _ 

14A- inchfts Jong by S.t I ——pi 

inches deep, and is . 

inode of wood about 
g incli thick. If one 
examines a sken in 
which the bees nave j 

been allowed to work tk .v, czsi 

at will, it is fmiiul pjg. o.— A Bav-framc filled with 
tliat the combs are Houey-comb. 

about au iiieli in 

thickness, and bang at a distance of about half an 
inch from one aiiotlier. Accordingly, tho frames 
01*6 mode 1 inch broad, and arc liung at a distance 
of 1^ inches from centre to centre. The niimbov of 
frames depends on the si/e of tho swaim to be 
accoinmodatcd, and on the hoiiey-yioldiiig capa- 
bilities of the district. Ten frames liave generally 
liccn considered sullicient, althougli many bee- 
keepeis use hives containing ns many as lifteen 
or even oighteon frames. A hive, then, containing 
ton frames must be lii inches long, 15 broad, and 8| 
deep. A pns.sage of inch is thus allou'ccl at tiie 
ends and under the bottom bar of tho frames. If 
more than this bo gii eii, the bees u'ill fill up tho 
interval with comh, and if loss, they will acai tho 
frames to tho walls and tho bottom of the liii'o 
with proiuilis. The box thus constructed is the 
brood-chamber and storoliouse of the beo.s, and is 
never ilespoiled of its svi'eets, It is nece.ssary to 
provide accoimiiodation for the storage of tlie 
sur^ihm honey, of wliieli the bees arc to be deprived. 



Fig. 7. — Section of Bar-fiamo Hive : 

A bor-fraino with comb; 1}, whIIh of liive; 0, floor-board; 
B, (ItioL'way; E. sectional super; F, cover of lilve; 0, guilt. 

Ikes, in their irild state, stove tlio Jionoy above tho 
hroflcl-conihs : accordingly, a hox of corresponding 
dimensions is fitted above the hive, while the 
M’hole is iirotected by a sloping roof. A doorway 
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G indies in longtli, and i inch in height, and a 
suitable flooi'-board, complete the liar-frame hive 
in its simplest foviii. Though tiio bars thus 
are Imng at regular intervals, tlie bees ivoiild 
almost always u'ork tlieir combs irregularly on 
them, and the advantages of the franie-luve 
would 1)0 lost. To obviate this, guide-eombs 
arc lixed to the umlor side of tlie top bar. Tluii 
pieces of old comb, or even strip.s of melted wax, 




Fig. 8,~Bar-friuno Hivo, with cover raised to show 
arrniigomenb of bat'd. 

wove formerly used for this purpose. A soptuin of 
M’ux lias recently been brought into use, licnvuvor, 
that answers this purpose ])Ovfeetly, This is known 
as ‘eoinb-fouudatuin,’ and consists of thin shoeto 
of wax improHSod in a machine on botli sides with 
the forms of tbc base of the eells. Tlie bees take 
to tills at once, and work coniba of perfect rogii- 
lai'Uy and llatuess. The strips of fouudatiim used 
may bo of any breadtli, from 4 inch to a full comb, 
By using full siicots the bee-muster is able to con* 
trol the lilvth of drones in the hivo j for if u’orkor- 
foundation— i.c. foundation bearing the imiiross of 
worker-cells— be used, tlie comb will necossavily bo 
capable of containing only worker-ln-ood. The boo- 
keeper is thus enabled to assist naturu in nroserv- 
iuy the littest by breeding drones from nis Viest 
ipioens only, .Several thicknesses of carpet or felt 
me used as a ipiilt over the ham to coniine the bees 
to their own chamber, as well us to prevent the 
oseapo of lieafc. 

QHkUnq Bccs . — Every one who lias any know- 
ledge of l)ees knows how rurcly bees sting whilst 
they are swarming. Tiiis is owing to their being 
gorged with honey, when a l>eo will wot sting 
unless hurt. If, then, tlie bees can be made to 
Jill tliemsclve.s witli honey, they are in the lieo- 
niaster’s power. Tito generid melhud of attaining 
this end is by blowing amongst them a little 
smoke. Tlii.s may lie done by a uiiniatuvo 
bellow.s called the •' snioker,’ in wiiicli a jiiece of 
cotton is kept smouldering ; or a piece of brown 
paper rolled Uke a cigar may lie used, from 
wliich the siiioko is blown over the bees, A 
put!' from a tol);tccc) pine serves the {lurjiose e(|uall,y 
well. The liocs, fngjiteiied bv the smoke, .seem 
to /ear tliat tliey are about to 'be driven from the 
hive, and they run to tlieir stove to gorge them- 
.selvos, as they do preimratorv to swarming, and in 
a few iiiiimtes they may be liamlled at wilK 

.S’wamiiif/.— A pound weight of bees contains 
about .oOdO individual.s, and .swarms are often 
found to weigh 8 Hi., or even jiioro. A nopulou.s 
lave will thus contain from 40,000 to .oO.OOO bees. 
Jn spring, however, the miniber is much smaller, 
amnniiting to only a few tliuusandK, As the 
seajion advances and food becomes abundant, tlie 


nneen deposits her eggs at the vaUi of from '2(100 
to 3000 a day, and the colony soon_ lieconie.s too 
minievons for tlie limits of their dwelling. Swarm- 
ing is a matter of noce.ssity, not of elioiee, on tlio 
imrt of tlie bees, and may bo almo.st wliolly im.!- 
vented by provulUig Hudleieiit aeeominodiition for 
the increasing munlioi'.s, fit Seothimi, swarming 
rarely commencos Ijcforo tlie close of May, wliilo 
in the south of Ihiglaiid it is a few weeks earlier. 
The chief iiulicatioiis that a swarm is about to 
issue are the clustering of the liees at tin' entr|U)eo 
of the hive, and a eessation of Uie usual netiyity 
amongst tlio coinimmity. i’revious to swarming, 
the bees gorge theuiHelvcs with honey tluyt they 
may have some store of provision for their new 
home. A first swarm will riirely leave the jiareiit 
liive in bud weather. The time usually elieseu is 
the early part of tlio forenoim, tlioiigh a swarni has 
been known to go oU' as tiurly as sio’eii in tlio 
morning, or as latii in the afterneeii as live e'elei-k. 
The bees jiour iVem the hive deer in a eeiislant 
stream. The swarm is not led forth by Ihe liueen 
as is generally siii>iiesed, for sliu is semelimes seen 
to issue amongst the stJ'ngglcrs at the {•lose, 'I'hey 
flv round ill circles until the whole lla^’e left the 
hive, lllling the air with a Imsy linni, tirmiually 
a knot of bees in sewn to gather on smno liuHluir 
tree close at hand, ami this knot iiiei'caseK iii si/o 
until fciio whole swanu havi) joined it, If left' lo 
tlieiii«elve«, they will remain at rest for an lumr 
or more, when they will again take wing ami go 
oil' ill a ' hoe-lino ' to seme cliimiioy teii or docayed 
tree tliat lias ^a'eviously lieeii decided npeii, As 
soon, liowovur, as the clustoi' is eoiiiiilotip the lieu- 
keeper pvneoeds to »kop the sNyavm, This ho dees 
liy placuig a straw-skop over it, and allowing the 
bees to crawl uii of their own accord \ or he may 
hold tlie nkop under thu ohislur, and give the 
branch a suddou sliako, when almost every _lieo 
will fall into tlio sUep. Ho thou sUakos tluiiu into 
the hai'-framo hive, whicli is oiltior loft till oveniiig 
wlievo the eluskor has gathered, or is removed at 
nnou to its pormanent Htaklon. Previous to swarm- 
ing, thu roaring of half a do/en, or moro, of young 
rmeeii liocu had lieoii ooinmonced. Eiglit or leu 
(lays after tlm swarm issues, tlm most advanced of 
tlioao qiiooiis comes to maturity, ami isHiioH foi'th 
fvem her cell. Her ilvst imunlso is to destroy (ho 
remaining royal griihs. If tlie hive bo of sidliVient 
strength to swariii a second time, the woi'kms keep 
guard over tlio culls, wlien (he iiewly-lialehed 
queen takes liight with a seueiid eeleny. Iijitess 
increase of stock is aimed at, second' swai'iidiig 
should he avoided, and wlicn they do occur, (hey 
.should ho returned again to the hivr!. 

‘ Hinging’ or ‘ tanging’ tlie iievs is an nltl cimteiu 
not yet extinct. On the isHiui of a swarm, tlie 
owner proceeded to make hideous noises by beal iiig 
oil old pans and the like, thinking thus lii prevent 
the bees from leaving his garden. T’lie praeliee is 
.so entucly iued'ective, that seme liave tlieuglil, it 
was originally meant merely to ]ireeiaiiii tlie owner- 
ship of the .swarm, 

Artificial Nicarnii/i !/. — As 1ms lieen ulremly 
noticetl, _a .swarm left banging in its oiigimil 
cluster will go oil' ami estaldisli a lioiiie for itself, 
Tlio hives during tlie swarming season slionid tliere- 
fere be carefully walclied. 'J'o avoid tlie iicei'sHity 
of watching fm- swarms and (im idiamm of eveiiiu- 
ally losing tliem, metliods of artilicial swarming 
fuo now pi'actised by idl advanced bee-kee|i(us, 
riiis is a process easily accinnplislied, especially 
Avitli thc bar-franio hive. An empty liive is pbitssi 
on the site of the hive to lie swavimsl, wliicli is 
itself moved aside. Tlm frames of liees are lifted 
out and examined one liy one until the (|tieeii is 
discovovcd, wlion Lire eemii on wide!) she is found 
is iilaced in tlio empty hive. Ono or two lirood* 
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are alNO removed and plaecil along with it. 
The liivo i.s dlled up witli ctmifcy ban? aiio covered 
up as liefore. Empty bars titKe the placoof those 
removod from the ohl liive, which is taken to a 
new Hitiiatimi in the garden, when the work is 
(;r)nip)eti!, j\l] tlio hoo.s on wing dHi-iiig the oijera- 
tiuii, as well as the old Irces in the swarmed iiivc, 
Avill inako their way to the new hive on the old 
site. In the ease of swarming from a straw -step 
the prin(ii]de is the same, hut the mctliod of jrro- 
cednre is somewhat ditVorcut. As the coinhs can- 
not he removed in the search for the queen, the 
hees must l)e driven from them. In milcr to do 
this, a Avarm ilay is chosen when the hees arc 
busily engaged at work. The hive must Urat be 
quieted as alreadv described, when it is inverted, 
and an empty slcc)i of about the same wzo is 
jilacod over it at au angle of 45’’, touching it at 
a i»oint M’liere the eoml)S converge. The akei>s 
are held together at this jioint hy a skewer pushed 
tlii'ougli their edges, while tlie empty one is sup- 
ported by auotlier slcower in fnmt. 'riieii a gentle 
and regular rapping with the palms of the hands 
is eominone<!il on the shies of the liiv’e, when the 
hoes begin to run, slowly at hrst until a buzz 
arises, and tliey rush in a long stream into the 
ojupty ld\’e. A sljarj/ c'ahih shoiiM now Itc kept 
for till! queen, who will he seen running uji with 
the other hees, and after a little exporicnec, she 
will I'Hi'oly puss without being noticed. The new 
hive witli the swarm oontaiHiim tho ohl qiieon is 
then jilaceil on tlio old stool, anil tho ])arent hive is 
removed lo a new site. 

Fexdltuj. — A hive Klionld have at least 20 Ih. of 
honey stored for winter use. After the seasim is 
over it may be found tliat tlio supply is deiieient, 
and as bees should nov'cr be fed iluriug the winter 
months, tlie quantity shoulil be made up before 
cohl weather sets in. If fed in autumn, a strong 
colony will easily stove away a quart of simp 
in 24 hours, and tho Avhole winter supply may 
he thus given in a few days. A good feemug simp 
may he made by dissolving 4 lb. of cane-sugar in 

2 ihnls (40 oz.) of water over a gentle lire. A 
tablespoon fill of vinegar should be added to prevent 
tho sini]) from vocrystallising in the wmilis. One- 
fourth of a pint of this given daily will lie found 
to he su/lieient. flentlc feeding in early sprin" is 
also freijnently advisable, The simplest method of 
feeding is to iill a jar or sijuat bottle of sulficient 
size to hold one day’s supply. Over this a piece 
of linen slioiihl he tied, when fcjie JwttJe may Ito 
inverted over a hole cut in tho fjnilt. 

(Tcltiiifi the Jfimei/. — In olden times, the invari- 
ahlo method pursued in tins country of taking the 
honey was by alJoM’ing tlie bees to work at will in 
small straw-sleeps until tho close of the seastm, 
when they were destroyed hy sulphur fumes. TliLs 
has almost overywhoro now given plaeo to a ninro 
iiuinaiu! method of managemoiit. The inethml 
usually adopted hy advanced bcc-kccpcrs is what is 
known as ‘ e.\tiacting.’ This method is only pos- 
sible ill tlio movable eomli hive. A box of emml 
dimensions to tho body of the hive, and filled like 
it witli bars, is idac.ed aliove tho Inirs. Tlie niiilt 
is removed, and its place is taken by a slieet 
of ‘oxeluder zine' — i.o. z.iue with slits cut of sufH- 
eient width to let the worker bees paas freely, but 
cUbelually to bar tiio progress of the queen. Tho 
upper stiirv is thus kept freo from hrooil, and the 
lioney gob is pure. When this box is lilled, it is re- 
moved, and ail empty one is pub in its place. Tho 
capping of tlio colls is thou cut ofl', and the Imus 
are put into a iiuicliiue known as the ‘extractor.’ 
'iliis is a largo cylinder contahiing wirework 
cages, that may ho sob in rajiid rotatory motion. 
Tlie (ienbi'ifiigftl force tlaoir.s out- fclio honey, and 
tho empty combs aro replaced on the hive, to be 

again filled by the hees. By this method of work- 
ing, the bees are saved tlie labour of comli-huihling, 
and large harvests of honey may be secured. As 
much as 400 lb. of surplus honey has been taken 
from a single hive in this way. ft shonhl be noted 
that lietttlier-haiiey, being of a thicker consistency 
than flower-honey, cannot he extraeted in this Avay. 
Another method is to till the upper story of the 
hive with boxe-s of thin Avood knoAvn as ‘ sections,’ 
jdaced side by .side. Tlie .seotions aro usually’ made 
to contain 1 or 2 lb. of honey, and aro litted, like 
the bars, AVith guides of comh-foundiition. The 
advantage gaineil here nver tho old method of 
producing lai’ge siqieis, is that the Kurplns-clian)- 
her, like the hive, may he enlarged ov contracted 
atuill, while the sections may he removed ns they 
are filled, and their place suiqiUed hy cmiity ones. 
The honey, too, is put into tlie market in a form 
imieli more convenient for use. Tlie quantity of 
honey that may lie taken from a hive <lillei's with 
the locality as aa’oII as Avitli the season. In a good 
season, a populous luve Avill yield from fiO to 100 

III. of comli-noney, besides laying up a auflieient 
store to keep them through the Avinter, AA’hilo, if 
the extracting system be folloAved, dmihlo tliis 
amount is easily got. 

The honey of" Aurinus regions is ihu’onred hy tlie 
flowers preflonnnanb in the ilistricts Avhere it is 
{StthcrciT— henthor, vo.scniary, lavender, oraiige- 
liow'ors, Avhite clover, bass-Avood, lime-tree ; that 
gathered from tho lloirors of .some kinds of Afi'ican 
Euphorbia and other plants is poisonous. In Scot- 
land, it is not umiHiial to traiispovt tho hives in the 
llow'oring season to tho nciglihomiiood of heathery 
tracts. The honey most famous in the ancient AVorlcl 
wa.s that of Mount Mybla in Sicily, and Mount 
Hyinettus in Attuia. Supplies aro imported into 
Britain from various rjuavtevs ; hut it is to tho "United 
States and Canada that avo must turn for hce-farin- 
ing on the largest scale, and California, especially 
Soiitherii California, is tho paradise of bee-keepers. 

Ill isro there avoio said to ho 700,000 hives in the 
United States, kept by 3o,000 persons, of Avliom oOOO 
Avero professional heo-kcepers. Some Iiee-keepera 
have from 2000 to 3000 liives ; and as much aa 700 
lb. of honey has been ohlnined from one hive. The 
most improved hives, lioney-extrnetors, artificial 
combs, and eomb-fouiidatioris aro in general use. 

In California the hees sAvarm in March or April, 
and the taking of tho honey begins about the 20th 
May. See Adultkiiation, Hoixicv, Wax. 

For further infoviiiation, consult E. Bovrm, H'/ie Honey- 
bee (1827); C. Clans, Der liicncnsUidt (1873); Cmtis, 
SHtisk Entomologii ; DavAvin, Onyin of .S^JceiVs ; GivdAvoyn, 
Anatomic ct Phyaiotoyic ile VAheiUe (1870); F. Hiibcr, 
Nouvelles (Asen'alioiig aur Ics Aheilles (2d cd. 1814) | 
Kirby and Sponco, Introduction lo EnUmolo'iy ; Kirby, 
Uonograpli of British Bees; E. Langstrotli, Hive anil 
Iloney-hce; Latvoille, Histoire Nnliirclk dea Inaectet: 

Sir Joliii Lnbbook, Anla, Bcea, and Wasps (Intornational 
•%ioiioe Series, 1882); A. .S. Packard, Lfnideto ike Btndy 
of IvsKta (1876); G. J. lloinnues, Animal intcilir/ence 
(International Science Series, 188G), and Mental Uivlu- 
lion (18M); Sohmietiekneoht, Alotioymph of liJiir-ojyean, 
Jieea (1887) ; F. Smitli, CcUnloyne of British Bees (Britisli 
ATusmiin, 1870); Siiiith, Bees of Ctreat Britain; St 
Fargeau, Ilialoire Halxirellc des ili/nwnont'Jrcs ; Mi'illor, 
Bcrlilisution of Floxccrs (Eiig. ed, by 'ihoinaon, 1883). 
And on bce-kceping, see Pettigroiv, Hunili/ Book of Bees 
(4tii ed. 18^); llobmsoii, British Bcc-farmhiy {18^0); 
Cook, Manual of the Apiary (Oliicapio, 1878 ); Hnntor, 
Mcnital of Btc-kecinxiq ( 3<1 ed. 1870 ) ; Qninby, iVciti 
Bee-keeping (Noav York); and espeoinlly CliesUiro, JJees 
ond-BfC-iwpJBg (2 vols. 1886-88),. 

Beeberu. See Gkeexiieaht. 

Beech [Fmjiis), a genus of GupulifeiW (q.v.). . 
There aro about fifteen species, all foiast-tvees of 
great beauty. Tlio Oommox Bkech rP’. stflvatica) 
fonna whole fore.sts in many parte of Europe. It 
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is nne of tlio .sta.teliest of our forest-trees, and rivals 
the oak in its (iiineiisioiis and outline. Its bark is 
smootli, of a gray colour; and it is remarkable for 
tiiQ fretineiicy with which liawl wooilon knolis — 
abin tivft bnvlH^oeenv in it. Grass does not grow 
readily under the slmde of the beech, but some rare 
plants ni'c almost peodiar to such situations. The 
oeech tluives best in light soils ; and does nob send 
its roots deep into the gi'onn*!. The wood is very 



hard and solid, bub brittle ; and when oxi'Oj^cd to 
the oiien air, very liable to rot amt to be worm- 
eateu. It i-s tUevebne m*b adapted to the p«riM*sc8 
of tlie iLouse-oarpentcr; but when kept always 
tmder wafer, it is very dnrablc, and is accordingly 
ouiployed in the erection of mills, and for weirs, 
sluices, iS:c. It is oxtcimively u.sed by cabinet- 
innkei's in the mctlcing of chairs, tables, bedsteads, 
»Src., and by turners in making woo<len bowls, 
ladles, butcliev.s' trays, ami many other articles of 
everyday use. It Is used also in the iimnufiicture 
of carpenters’ plaucs and other tools. Herkhamp- 
stead, Merthmlshire, is noted for its trade in beech 
turiiery-ware. The wooil is also employed lu,* 
wheebvrigiits, cartwrights, and coachbuibler.*. It 
is iimcli used in Vranco for making saMs, being 
pi'cfeiycd for tliat purpose to any other, except 
wnlimt-wood, on account of its not remlily absorb- 
ing Nvnter. It i» rcgaided as being superior to tbub 
of most other trees ns fuel, ami the gi-eeu wood is 
genevally profcrre«l to the dry, as it burns move 
slowly, lb also makes an excellent charcoal. The 
ashes yielil a large amount of potash of superior 
tpiftllty. Tlie leaves nro sometimes used for mak- 
ing iiiiittre.sscs, and the male catkins in packing. 
The lasplngs of the wood are use»l in tlie prepara- 
tion ()f vinegar; the bark is sometimes omployed 
for tanning where oak-]»ark is scarce, ami also for 
maUiiig pyroligneous acid. The beech heaiu lop|ung 
well, amt is often jdante«l for hedges. Ueccliinast, 
wiien fresh, hits a sweet taste, like that of a walnut. 
A volatile, Jiaivotic, poisonous piiiiciple callml 
Fci/iii is femiid in it, but more in the rind tliau in the 
kerne]. This ]i<n’soiioits jnineiplc is, howe\'er, easily 
dissipnted by drying; after wliicli the kernels are 
in some countries ground into Hour. I’igs, poultry, 
and cattle have been long known to tlinve and 
fatten on U-, but it is injurious t» liorses. Tt yields 
to iiressuvG a great rjuantity of oil wbieli is said to 
beG([niil in llavour to olive oil, aiul keeps longer 
sweet; it is used for man)' domestic piirp(Hic.s and 
in t he arts. The iiinrc left after the oil is expressed 
is given as /(kuI (o swine, cattle, and poultry, but 
.swine are apt to be attacked by a distemper eallctl 
when tliey are feil exclusively upon it. 
Cocoa is -sometimes adulterated with beech-mast. 
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Beeches from 90 to 100 feet high, with stems from 
12 to 22 feet in girtJi, are not rave in Britain. 'I’lio 
iinest one in the. kingdom is at Nowitattle Abhoy, 
Midlothian. It i.s Od feet liigh, and girths 37:1 
ftt I foot, 24 at 5 feet, from the 'xroiind, while the 
spread of its brancho.s is 350 feet iii circninfcroncc. 
The iieecb is not, in general, found in Enropo north 
of ofl’ lat., although it occurs two deforces farthm- 
north in Scamlinavi.a. It is found in the tompeiato 
parts of Asia and in Nortli America; the Wiin'K 
IliJECn of the latter country being generally r(3- 
gavded as the same species. lu gardens and 
idensure-groniuls a variety i.s very fr(>f[nently to 
be seen of which tlie leaves have a red colour 
or pnrplisli-brown, and is named tho I’lnU'LK 
or Coi’i'KK Bbecii. Tho same colour amieavs 
also in some degree in the narrower and longor 
leaves of the itKii Bkkck of North America 
ferniginM], svlilch forms extensive hwests; 
and its wood, wliicli is of a reihlisli colour, is 
more valued than that of tlio Wliite Beech.-— 
Two species of beech are fouiul on tlie monniains 
of Java ; four are natives of the more elevated 
parts of the srnitli of New Zealand; several belong 
te tho sontli of South Ainoriea. Tlio genus 
is, in fact, move chivvactovistic of tl\o coldcv lati- 
tudas of tlio soiithorn than of tlio nortlieni hemi- 
sphere. I'- bct'ilohlcs is tim ‘uiyrtlo-tvco' of tho 
mountains of Tasmania— a large tree with small, 
evergreen, leathery, serrate loaves, Tho samo 
species is tho oveigreen beech of Terra del Euego, 
where it forms linusts of which tlio dark green 
foUago contrasts strikingly in winter witli tho 
dazzling snow. The wood malcos tolerahln planks, 
and iu carried to tho tvcolesa Falkland IhIiuuIr for 
rooHng liousos. />'. autairtica asoonds liigliuv on 
tho mountains about tlio Strait of Magellan. It has 
decitiuons leave, s, and much resemhlcs the eonunon 
heccli, I’', procom grows In tlio Andes of Chill, and 
attains a majestic size. Tb is a valuable Hmber-troo. 

BcccIiMlrop.s. See Canoku Root, 

Bcechei’, one of the most roniarkaldo families 
that America has produced sinco tlio sottlouicnfc 
of the continent. Its fonmlor isnu m u,h. 

settled in 1C33 at Now Haven, i>y .1. u, i.iniincott 
: Oonucclientj and there IjYjian e-miiiviii,’, 
BEKCurKU, an eminent ilivlno, was horn Octoher 
, 12, 177 "j. Ho graduated at Yak*. C’ollc.go in 
1797, and became a Prosit, vLcviaii ministoi'.' Ho 
pj-eacheti at East Hampton, on J.fiiig iHlaml, 
from 1798 till 1810; at bitclilield, Ckmiiceticut, 
from 1810 till 182() _; and in the latlor year was 
called to a pulpit in Boston, with the avowcil 
purpo.sG of coiintcraeting tlie growtii of IJiiita- 
riaivism, Nvhifth, nmlev tho iiilinoneo of {.'haimiug 
and others, was then mjiidly advaiiciiig. Of an 
energetic and pusitivo character, Bceelier wem 
always among the foremost to eomliat wlmt he 
eonsniered the evils of his time. As early as 1800 
be attackctl the nnicticc of iliielling, in 'a sonnoii 
suggested by the killing of .Me.\an<ier Ilamiltoii by 
Aaron Burr, and ho labourod earnestly in the emise 
of temperance in tho early days of that reform. 
Ill 1832 ho heoame proskUmt of Lane. Theological 
Seminary, near Cinciniifai, Ohio, a position wliicli 
he hold for twenty years, 'riiongh a profe.ssed 
Calvinist, lie was arraigned for luiresy by the 
O-vti'cmists of his faith, lait was aeqiiitted l!,v the 
presbytery, and thenceforth was a recogniseii new 
sebool leader in tIio_ controversy whieli vent the 
Pveshyteviau Clmvch int<> old school and new school 
factioii.s. He resignerl the prosidoney of the somiii- 
tuyin 1852, ami died Jamiaiy 10, IStki In 1H(H, 
WHS published liis antobiography and correspond- 
cnee, edited by his son. Mr Beeciier was the 
father of thirteen children— seven sons (all of whom 
liecame clergymen) and six dauglitev.s. 
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CATiiiiitlNK EsTHKii, tiic eldest child of the 
family, was bom at East Hamilton, on Lojig 
Island, Sciitomber 0, USOO. In early life she 
became engaged to a Professor Fisher, of Yale 
College, who was lost by sliipwrecU, and slie 
never married. From 1822 to 1882 she was prin- 
cipal of a seminary in Hartford, Conneeticut, 
and subsoriuently devoted Iier energie.s ami her 
pen to the advaiicemoiit of female education. 
Slie wrote numerous volumes, iirineipally relative 
to the needs and duties of women, slie died May 
12, 1878. 

Haiuuet Elizaiiktii (Mrs Harriet Ileeeher 
Stowe), author of Uncle Tom's Cabin, was born in 
Litcliliold, Oonnoetient, Juno 14, 1812. In her 
chihlhnod she received careful training both at 
homo and at the academy of her native village, 
and slie early developed a fondness for writing— 
often upon the most abstruse subjects — that 
amonntCKl almost to a passion, It is rocorded tliat 
wlien twelve years of ago, at an annual exliibitioii 
of the acailemy, she surprised lier friends by tlio 
production of an essay on tlio negative side of tlie 
ipmstien, ‘Can the ImmeYtallty of the Bonl be 
pro\’ed by the Light of Nature?’ On leaving the 
aciidcmjV she joined her sister Catlierine at Iiev 
Hchool in Hartford— first ns pupil and afterwards 
ns tonchor. Tliei'o slio remained until the appoint- 
mout of their father to the presidency of Lane 
Thciologleal Seminary, when the two daughters 
osta-blisluid a sehool at Cincinnati, Ohio, adjoining 
tlio slavo-statii of ICnntnoky, ITore Hniriot saw 
much of tlio practical workings of tho institution 
of slavery, and hecaino aoinuuutcd with many of 
those scones and incidonts wliicli sho aftorwanls so 
graphically duscrihed in her anti-slavery writing, s. 

In 1880 she married tho liov. C. E. fitotvo. a then- 
logleal iirofesHor In Lane Seminary, with w’liom she 
snlisequeiitly I’emoved to Bnmswdelc, Maine, and in 
18'ii) she issueil lior first work, '.T/ic, ur 

Sketclm qf the lim'.mlaufH of UiQ IHlgi'ma. In 
18ol slio engaged to contrilmto a story to The 
Naliontd Kvn, an anti-slavory papov puhlishod 
at 'Washington { the .scat of government), the result 
of wliic’.h wiiH the iirodnctiofi of Uncle Tam's Cahin 
(unqncslionalily tlic most famous novel ever issued 
in America), which, hosules heing translated into 
many foreign language.^, lias lioon repeatedly 
dramatised and reiivcsentcd upon tho stage with 
great siuicess. Vrohaldy more than a million copies 
of this work have Inum printed in tlio English 
language, a largo immluir of whicli liave civeii- 
Idtml in tlio Britisli dimiinions, It is said that 
tho lilirary of the Ib-itisli JIUHonm oontaiiiH copies 
of Jf) din'oriiub editions in lingliKh. In 1854 
aiipearcd lior Sinnii/ Mrumrics of Fnmfjn Lanrls, a 
charming voliimo of letters from Europe, where 
slm had spent the jircceding year, 

Mrs Stowe’s otlicr principal works are Drcd, a 
Tain of the Dismal Hwantp (ISol))! The Minister's 
(185!)); The l‘c.arl of Orr's Island (I8(i2)j 
Aijnes of Aonr.nto ( 1802) ; Oldtown Folks, a kllorif 
of Nem ' Knijlnnil L//(! ( 18(»f)) ; Ladji Ihjroii Vindi- 
rated ( 1870), a work' whiidi, even had its monstrous 
ailcgalions been true, should never certainly have 
seen the light; d/// ir/7h n»f//(1871); Fatjniuic 
People ( 1878), I'ic, ’ Of late Mrs Stowe has resided 
at Hartford, Ooniieclhmt. 

Ill'ENltv \Yaiu), tho most (listiiigiiishod incm- 
bev Ilf tho family, wan born at Litelilield, 
Oomioctic.uO, diiiift 24, 1818. Ho grniluatcd at 
Ainherst (Nillcgo, ^lassachusetts, in 1884, studied 
theology under Ids father at Lane Tlioological 
Seminar, V, preached for two years at tho small 
town of’ Lawvnucobnvg, Tndiaua, autl vu IKH'.l was 
called la Indianapolis in tho same state, wliore 
lio lahoiired for eight yi^ars, acquiring consiiler- 
ablo reputation as a juilidt orator, and becoming 


noted also for his active intere.st in tlie .secular 
questions of tlie day. Ho early hecamo identilied 
with the anti-slavery movement of the country 
(then in its infancy), and introduced into the 
synod, amid inncli opposition, a resolution declar- 
ing it to be the ifuty of every clergyman to 
preach against slavery, and fo'llowed’ this act 
by a course of sermons depicting the liorrois of 
tlie institution ns it then existed in tlio United 
States. In 1847, on the organisation of Plymouth 
(Congregational) Clinrch, in Brooklyn, New 
York, he accepted the pastorate, and priiotically 
ignoring formal creeds, announced ids deter- 
nunutinn to preach the gospel of Christ, and to do 
battle in the causes of temperance and anti-.slavery. 
An immense congregation was attracted by liis 
ministrations, and during his suhseqiient career of 
forty years (Ie.ss a few montlis) he laboured in tlii.s 
chosen field with an almost unparalleled earnest- 
ness. He akled in estahlisliing The Indcjiendcid, 
a politico-religious journal, to which he was for 
nearly twenty years a prominent coiitriimtor, He 
favoured tlie free-soil jiarty in tlie presidential 
campaign of 1852, and denounced the reuenl of tlie 
Missouri Comproniiso (]8ri4); and in the conten- 
tion wlddi followed between tho pro-slavery and 
anti-slavojy factions in tlie settlement of the’ terri- 
tory of Kansan, ho openly counselled tho meeting of 
fovea with force if nceossavy in the pvotection of . 
tlio Free State settlors iu their rights. Ho was an 
ardent supporter of tho rcpuhlinan candidates in 
the presidential contests of 185(1 and 1860, and on 
tho breaking nut of the oivil war, his church 
vaisod and equipped a vcglmcnt of volunteovRokUem 
for Hovvico in tlie field. Some rest to his overtaxed 
powers Ijceoniiiig necessary, ho visited Europe in 
1808, and on liis return to England from the Contin- 
ent, lie delivered addresses on the condition of his 
country to crowded meetincs, often of nnsyin- 
pathetic auditors ! and it is nob iinreasonalily 
claimed by his mends tliut he did niueli at this 
timo towards convincing tho Britisli public that 
his governnioiit would ultimately trimiipli, On 
tho close of tho wav in 1805, Mr Bccclior hocaino 
an earnest advocate of reconciliation hotween 
the two sections on tho broadest gi'cnind of 
cliarity and goodwill. Ho oven alienated, by his 
lihcral coiirso, many of his former political 
/Hends, among other.'* tlio eilitcir of The JudepcniP 
cut; and his eonneebion with that journal ceased. 
Later (1870) ho assumed the editorship of The 
Chrhitian Union, tho circulation of which increased 
in one year from .8000 copies weekly to oi-er 30,000. 
Of the charge of adultery with niomhei; of 
his clinrch, preferred against him in .1875, it is 
enough to say that one trial resulted in the dis- 
agreement of tlie jury ; whilst another before an 
ecclesiastical council was deeuled in Beeclicr's 
favour. Tlic decade of active usefulness which 
followed seiTGd to restore to the great preacher 
a largo moasiire of public conlUlonco and esteem. 
He visited Great Britain in tlie suminev of 1886, 
delivering numevoiis addresses, niul on hi.s reUum 
vesmiiedhis pastoral duties, in tlie active discharge 
of xvluch ho ilied of apoplexy, March 8, 1B87. 

Of his imlilished writings, tho iiriucipal are Htur 
/Vyjca? (18.5.5), first published in The Independent; 
Ncao Star Papers (18.58), vepublislied under the 
title of Summer in the Soul; Thoughts as they 
Omiv, oonii'iimted to tho Mm York Ledger, and 
rcpnblislicd, under tlie title of Fyes and Ears 
(1804); Lretnres to Young Men (ISFA; revised ed. 
1850) ; Aids to Prayer ( 18fi4) ; Nonfood, or Village 
T.ife. in Neui Enaland (18(37) ; Leeiure-raoni Talks 


I. 1871), &'c., tiesides many separate sermons and 
addresses. See his Life, by Joseph Howard, juu. 
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(1887), and tlie largely antobiogi apliieal 
Bioynijihy, by bis st>» ami aon-iu-law (1888 ). 

Ueechoy, Sir AVilliaji, JbA., bom at Burford, 
Oxfoivlsliiro, in 1753. entered tbe Koyal Academy 
ns a student in 177*2, .and devoted liiniaelf ebieily to 
portrait-painting. Jii 1703 lie wn.s elected an asso- 
ciate of tiie lioyal Acatleiny ; and in 1708 be 
received tbe boiumr of knighthood, and was made 
a Hoyal Academician, for his picture of the Oavaliy 
Rovion- ill Hydo Park by George III., wiiicli is 
reckoned his l>est wovk. 'Bcechey now veceive<l the 
iiatronage of tlio royal faniilv and court. Anioiig 
Ids portraits are those of Lord Nelson, 8 ir Y’ilUam 
Hamilton, Lord St ‘i'iiu'.ent. Lord Cornwallis, John 
Kemble, and Mrs Siddoii.s. IJcecliey was not a 
painter of the Jir.st rank, but his portraits are gener- 
ally chavactevised by easy attitude, and naturalness 
of expression. He died nt flanipstead, 28tli Janii- 
arv 1839.— His son, FliKPEHiCK NVilliam, born in 
London in 1790, outereil the navy at the age of ten, 
In 1818 he took jiart mider Franklin in a sciun- 
tilic voyage of polar di.sonvoi v ; and tlio .services be 
rendered Avitb his pencil dni'iiig this voyage gained 
a grant of .li 200 from parliaiiiont. In 181i) he was 
engaged in iinotlier arctic expedition under I’arvy 5 
and in 1821 rendered fnrthei' important services to 
scionco by liis exploration of jiart of the north coast 
of Africa, of whicii tlie veswlts ^Yovu puliUftlvod in 
1828, 111 1825 ho rocoivei! a commission to [H'ooeiid 
by the I’acillc Ocean and Bohi'ing Strait to thu Polar 
Sea, in nvdev to communicate, if jmsHiUo, with 
Franklin, avIio was to maks the journey overland 
from North Ainorica. The c.vidorers did not meet, 
although at one tiuio tliey were within IflO miles ur 
each other. Bcechey robiinied in 1828, and in 
1831 pnblisliod a narrative of Ins voyage. Port 
Claronoe and Port Gvantloy, to the adutli-east of 
Capo Prince of Wales, woio dlscovorod hy liini in 
1827. Be was made Ilear-admiral of the Blue in 
1854, having in 1843 mihlished liis Voynac of 
Discovery towards the North Pule. Ho dioil 20tii 
November 1850. 

B<*.C>enfoi* {RTcroindco]. a family of bivdattearly 
allied to kiuglishors. Nmnerons forms occur, 
widely distributed in Africa, India, Moluccas, and 
Australia, and are well known far thoir boc-oatiug 
proponsitios and briglit idnmivgo. The Common Boo. 
eater { Mcroys (tpiustcr) A’ory rarely occurs in Bnfcain, 



hut is au exceedingly abundant summer visitor in 
Southern Eurojio. Even Aristotle speaks of its 
ravage.s anioiig the bees, which the bird seizes on 
its swalhiw.like flight, «n’ hy watching beside tlm 
liivos. They excavate long liole.s which honey- 
comb tlio bunks of rivers like the Don and Yoiga. 


These iie.sLs are sometimes 10 foot dce]i, and tin 
wemlug awav of the rather long hill te.stiiio.s to tin 
amount of Jahonr which they ex]iend to secure tin. 
safety of the young, 'rhe.se are often .seen .suiuiing 
tliomselvGS at tlie ommiiigs of the hole.s, tnmhliiig 
back wbon alarmed uy the apjiroach of rojitilian 01 
oilier onemie.s. Wlicn the Imwer.s wither ami the 
bees cease to work, the birds migrate .soiithwanis, 
and bi'cod again in Africa, ndiore Livingstono has 
described their excavations on the banks of the 
Leeba. Their bi'iglit, prodominantiv green pinm- 
age is often u.scd to decorate ladies’ hats, and 
they have further sinne jiracAieivl importance on 
account of their destructiveness to bees, which is 
compensated to .some extent, however, by their 
ravages among w’asjis and otlmv insects. 'I'lm 
Hottentots wittoli their flight in order to Ihid the 
hee-iiests, 

Beef. See Oattm;, Fdon. 

I Bce.l*catW (Hnn/mipG, a wuivll genus of 
African perching birds, nearly ]'elate<t to the stai'- 
' lings. The naiiie Ox-peelcor is more accurately 
. dewriptivo of their habit of feeding on the larvie of 
gadflies and the like, wliicli they find on the backs 
of euttlo, camels, liunocoroso.s, find other large 
auimals, Liviu}^RUmo, uotes lunv the sliavp eyesight 
of tlie South African Bnli'alo Birds (A, g/hbann) 
mako them usoful Hontinols to tho rattle liovds, 
and tliu same has been obHOvved in vcigavd to the 
rhinoceros. Their habit of devouring; the insect 
posts, wliich they generally do without irritation to 
the iufestficl aninuils, is evidently rouveiiiont and 
plonsiint both for themselves and tho cattle, 

]tccf-cat:oi% a tonn now aimUed jocularly to 
(lovtaiu fuuctlouavios beUmglug to tho Yeouiou of 
tlio Guard (q.v.), wlio, over sinco the time of Henry 
VII., at wliosc eoronatlon tlioy made their ilrst 
appearance, SOkh Oetolior 1480, have fovuied pavt of 
tho train of royalty, attending tho Bovoroign at 
royal baiiqnots and other state occasions. ' Tlio 
Tower Warders are a ilistiuct corps from tho Yeo- 
men of tho Guard, and Iiad their origin in the rpign 
of Eilward VI.,*>Yluin llfteim of tho AV ardors wore 
sworn iiiasExtraoHliriarvYeomoii of tlio Ohaniher, 

I 'riiey received liveries like the Yeoman of the 
Guard in ovilinavy, but are distinguislied from 
them by tlio absence of tho cross-lielt. ’I'lie 
co.stunio has varied somewhat during the four 
centuries} a slight altwation was miulo in 1858} 
and in 1885 a cloth hat was given to he worn 
with tho undress uniform of the Tower Wai’dei'S. 
Thoiv costume lies had much (.0 do with their 
attractiveness to Hight-seers. 'I’lic n-ord has of 
late been nsiially rcgai'dcd as a corniiitioii of 
Itujfdicv (Fv.), or bcuu/eiicr, one who atUmds tho 
buffet or sidclionrd. Ik would tims ho an instance 
of what Latbain calls ‘ foreign words siniiilating 
a vernacular origin ; ’ like ,'.p«jTOHi-(/r«,w for osporn- 
(oiciciit for eiisitpi. But .Skent holds that beef- 
eater is simply cuter of beef, a servant <tr dependant, 

^ and fjiiotcs cater.'i (from Pen .loiisim} and poavfcr- 
heef liihhcrs used in a similar souse, Sec ’1’. 
Preston’s yeomen of the Uuard (2d ed. 1887), 

ia a light and pleasant article of diet, 
obtained from tlio flesh of tin; ox. It is licst made 
as follow, s : A iiound of lean beef is cut into small 
pieces and placed iu a closed jar with a pint of cold 
water; after an hour the jar is allowed to stand for 
another hour in a pan of gently boiling water ; tho 
contents arc then strained tUrougli a coarso siovo. 
A much more ooncentnited liecf-toa may ho made 
by jilnehig the meat in a jar without water and 
simmering it as above for two or throe hours. Salk 
is then added according to taste, Either of the, so 
processes removes from the meat almo,sb all Us salts 
and extractive matters, with a proportion of its 
albumen and gelatine. 
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Becf-toa is ijopulavly sniniosed to eontain all tlie 
iiouriHliment of the meat troin -wliicti it is made. 
Tliis is a great mistake ; for though tlie suh-staiieeH 
which give the lieef its llavoiir are extracteil, far 
the larger i)arb of the nutritious albumen and 
pdatiiie romain in tiie tastele.ss and liarclly digest- 
ible residue : more complex processes are required 
to obtain higlily nutritious extracts from meat, 
It is, however, of great value in the treatment 
of invalids, for tlie nutritions elements which it 
does contain are, so far as tliey go, in a digestible 
form j it is, moreover, a pleasant stimulant, a relish 
which may enable a sick person witli poor appetite 
to oat other food with enjoyment, and n suitable 
velnele for the adminisbvatiou of more nutritious 
material, for oxainplo, some of the easily ahsorbed 
‘lieptones’ nr ‘infants’ foods' in the niarket. It 
must always he borne in mind that heef-toa alone 
has not a high value as a food, and that tlie in- 
creased sense of strength and well-being often 
following its administration is duo to a sbimulatmg 
more than to a nourisliing etlect, and is therefore 
transient and sometimes linrniful, Moreover, in 
some diseases, particularlv gout and kiilnev-disease, 
if. is usually injurious. Mutton, treated in a simi- 
lar maimor, yields a Ijroth or tea which is not so 
easily digested, and is hurtful to iier.soiis of weak 
stomach, cspcoially if the fat bo not skimmed off 
from tlio liquid. A kmicklo of veal aflonls a 
similar bvotU ov tea 5 but It is not so light as beef' 
ton, and, inorcovov, gclatiiiisos on cooling. A 
bi'otli or toa prepared from n young chiokou Is. of 
all itccoctions of anliiial matter, the most veadily 
digested, and is siicclnlly suitable for invalids, 
whore great irritability of tho stomach exists. 

Ilcci'WOOfl. Wee CASUAltINA. 

Keclilvc IEoukcs. Tim boohivo plan of con- 
struction is n primitive metliod of throwing a roof 
of dry-stone masonry over a chamber of tho same, 
In bnilding with liown stones and mortar, a stimo- 
roufod oliahiber would he vaulted on tlio principle of 
tho arch ; but in primitive Imlldlng with undressed 
stones and without mortar, tho metliod was adopted 
of sotting inward each successive courso of tlio 
upper \iavt of the sldu walls, until the space to be 



Tlio Invgov Hooliivo Cell in Skellig iMIiiohol, 
(ri'oiu s rhottiginiih by Lord Duiimvou.) 


spanned was so reduced tliat it could be covered m by 
a single sbono, or bv sovcml stones laidlliitel-wise, 
side by wide. This ‘iuetluid of eonstructiiig a stone 
roof is found in many varieties of prehistoric struc- 
tures. It is tho usual style of roofing the chambers 
C5 


in the chambered cairns or barrows of Britain and 
Ireland ; and ns these have been shown by their 
contents to belong to tlie stone age, it is thereiore the 
earliest nicthoil of constnictiiig a roof of wliich ivc 
have extant evidence in the British Isles. It is also 
the usual style of the basement cluimbors of the 
Broehs, or .so-called ‘ Pictish towers’ of Scotland, 
which belong tn tire iron age. In the early Clivistian 
])eriml, many of tlie small churches and oi’fttorie.s of 
the Celtic Cimrch in Scotland ami Ireland were still 
eonstructed in the same primitive manner ; and the 
dwelliiig.s of the monks m early Celtic monasterie.s 
have been termed ‘beehive lionses,’ from their 
being almost inviuiably built of dry stone and 
roofed in this manner. In smne distiicts of Ireland, 
as in Kerry, tho remains of heetiive houses, called 
by the country- people are still abumlaut. 

They are not coiiuccted with ecclesiastical sites, 
but seem to have been tlio common dwellings of the 
inliabitants at some time probably not extremely 
remote, but now unknown. OT-’liilterty, mention- 
ing tho doghainis of West Connaught In ldtS4. de- 
scrihe.s them as Imilding.s of .stone, hrouglit to a roof 
without any manner of mortar to cement them, some 
of which would ludd forty men on their tloor, and 
which wore so ancient that nobody knew how long 
ago .any of them were made. In theAVe.stoni Isles of 
Scotland there are many remains of beehive liouses 
of quite recent date. Captain Thomas saw forty or 
fifty ill a limited area of tho island of Lowis in 
1857 ) and Dr Alitohull records in 1880 that not more 
than from twenty to tliirty wore then inhabited. 
These, however, wore not tue pcrmanoiib dwellings 
of tlie people, but tho huts of their smmnor sliim- 
lugs, erected usually on grassy spots in tliu glens to 
Wliich they procccif with their cattle, and romain 
making butter and ohoOse in July and August, 

‘ during whicli time,’ says Captain 'I'lionms, ‘they, 
dwell m these circular stone-vaufed houses called 
bothant or in tiinher-voofcd ones called uiridhenci.' 
The bothan arc seldom larger than 10 feet in dia- 
meter 5 a row of stones is placed across tlie interior 
for a scat, on one side of which is the lire, and on 
tho other the sleeping-place. Many of tlio older 
ones, howovor, have several oliamliers, each with its 
heohive i-onf, Captain Thomas considers them a 
survival of tho Hcotio type of the earliest' avtilleial 
dwelling. Beehive constructions of various types 
and nonods are doseribed aiul figured in Dr Arthur 
Mitolioirs Pad and Pmciity Dr Josepli Anderson's 
Scotland in Early Christian and Fagan Times, 
and Lord Dunraven's Skclehes of Irish ArchitectiirG. 
Hilts of heohive shape, butof liglit materials, are 
u.sed by various savage peoples. 

Keclzcliub {‘god of Hies’), the form of Baal 
wov-shipped by the PhilistiiieB at Bkroii. The 
Grocks also had Zeus ‘ Aponiyios’ or ‘ Myiagros’ 
(‘ disperser of Hies ’ ), doubtle.ss' a god of Hocks ami 
herd.s, As the lieatheii deities were all regarded ns 
demous by tho .lows, tlio name Beelzebub became, 
in coutse of thne_, cninnionly applied to tho chief of 
evil spirits, and in this sense U is employed in the 
Gosjiels. The more coirect reading of the word is 
Ikclzebul, variou-sly explained ns 'lord of the 
dwelling,' ‘lord of the dunghill.’ floe Baal. 

Beci* and Iti'civillg* Beer is the poimlar term 
applied to an infusion of malted barley which has 
been boiled with hops and afteru’ards undergone 
fermentation. Like otlier alcoholic beverages, it 
possesses great historical antiquity and interest. 
Egyptian manuscripts written at least 3000 years 
before the Christian era .show conclusively that 
oven at that piiiuitive period the mamifaeture of 
ail intoxicating liquor from barley or other grain 
was extensively carried out in Egypt. Bliny 
also records in his time the regular use of a 
fermented drink, niade from ‘corn and .water,’ in 
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all the iHsti'icta of Euvoiie with wliicli 
aciiHaiiilotl. h\ Bvitaiii, little was known ahoiit 
beer hefove the lionuui coiuiuest, tlie j^evcra^cs 
then being ehietly meatl au<l eider, \tiC i tlio 
iinovovenients in agriculture, iiowever, winch fob 
lowed the comiuest, we learn that ale wa^s nuule 
from barley and ‘dher gram, althoiigdi diileiin„ 
Boniewhat from its latter-day reiwesentative. By 
the aid- of biology and clieinintry, the jnodiict 
has vastly improved witliiii recent years; anci 
it has heeoiue the general beverage of many or 
the loading nationalities of the world, m con- 
sUlering the various processes employed m tlie 
dill'erenC stages of its modern maiinfactnre, it 
may be best to take them up in their natural 
sermeneo, as the ordinary reader may in that 
way be tiie better able intelligently to follow. 
Firstly, then, as tlie crude basis m brewing, 
wG have to consider the harlc}-. Ihe bancys 
used at the present day arc very various, ami 
manv countries are ealled upon to eontnimte 
to the contents of the modern brewers barns; 
iuit iiractieally .speaking, the barleys used may 
be divided into two distinct clnHse»--vu. heavy 
harley.s, iveighing from 54 to 58 lb, per bushel, ami 
light barleys, weigluiig from 48 to 52 lb. Ihey 
have all their special virtues or dvawbaoks acewd- 
iiig to tlio vicissitudes of the sotisous—Hume being 
.sueoially sorvkenblo one season, and uttovly nwalcss 
anotliGi'. And of oonr.se the skill of the bvowov is 
displayed in soleoting and blaiuling each syasou 
in his mash'tnns only tiuwo bavloys that pvodiuio 
a malt yicUUng the pvopov pronovtimm of estvaotivo 
matter that will, after lieinu binlcd with uuia and 
fermented, givo him a souml, hvigUt, and delicately 
flavouved beov. Thia i& a mattov vecpiimig sintio- 
wlmt olabmate pvactieal and chemical expeii- 
mental pveUmlnavy oxivmiuatlou (heyoiul the ordi- 
nary iwdgmenb of expeileucu ), and it is iinpos- 
ftihlc to outer into it iu detail here. One roinni'k 
may, Ivowevev, be mode generally on the elioico 
of ‘inwiiig haiieya; they slioiilil bo thoroughly 
well and ocfually riponed, ivell ‘gob' or liar- 
vested, and. as far as piKssible presented to tlio 
hrevvov in tlio perfect inisk or envelope with 
wliicli nature has furniHlied the keniol, Ancient 
and modern modes of tlirasliing and ilrossiny to a 
greater or loss extent ilainago noth the husk and 
the kernel, and tlius at the very threshold intro- 
duce one of the causes of dlsGa.so. Whenever 
the grain is lirokon or bruised, it is iiablo to be 
attacked when moist hy a I’ariety of moulds which 
lead to moiG or less .scriou.s disaster. 

Having selected tlio barley, the next thing is to 
prejiare it for the mash-tun, or in other words^ to 
transform ib into malt. This is done by steeping 
tlie barley in water in iron cisterns with a perforated 
draiiiing'gutter in the bottom, for a jienoil of from 
72 to DB lioiirs, according to the condition and cliav- 
actor of tlie barley. Tiio ivater is rim olV and re- 
newed every 24 honr.s in order to keeii it sweet and 
fresh. At the end of tlie steeping iievind the water 
is thorougiily tlvained olV, and tlie barley cast on to 
tlie malting Hour, and tbe process of germination 
watched witii the greatest cave. In cold weatliev 
the satwvated grain is ke]>t from 12 18 inches 

thick for the (ivst 24 or 86 honrs, jVs soon as 
tive growth begins, the ‘ Ihniv’ is thinned out, and 
the tlnckucss must now be regulated by the rate 
of growth. The oliaiiges of atmospheric teiupera- 
tuvo have to he constantly noted and compensated 
for liy the tliickeiiing or the thiiming of the ‘ doors,’ 
and by letting in or shutting out the cohier 
or the wanner outside air. In all well-regulated 
malt-harns provision is made for an abundant 
-supply of fre.slt air, as tliis is e.sHCiitial to sound and 
regular growth; and when under proper control, it 
ehould he judiciously used to erpialiso and regulate 


the growth of tlie malt. Tlie imo of fuvthiw watm 
on tTie lloor-s is necessary in order to HUinulaUi tlu, 
-'•rowtli, and tliin is ajiplied by means of aspruikhug- 
onn, wliich is simply a species of w’atenug-pan 
specially designed for the purpose. . In tins way a 
gentle or a heavy sliowor can bo mlnmustmod to tlio 
iiooras the maltster may think ht. 1 ho pvoa’ss of 
growth goe.4 on for various nonods ammhug to the 
varying tGiniieratiiro and the kmd and quaUty ot 
tlie barley. In mild weather ahont Um days may ho 
stated ns tlio average jieviod from Hteen to kiln, 
and in cold weather aliout twelve davs. it m, lutw- 
ovor, important to have the growtli griKliuil and 
at a comjiarativoly low tempevatuve, heeiiuso tUu 
chemical cliangc or modilicafciou that w brought 
about by the progress of the aerospive (Uio futum 
iilade) over tlie evudev nmtevial .of the kernel is 
the main object of malting; mul if this growth is 
irregular, or allowed to jirm’-ewl at too high a tein- 
perature, then yon have the aoparout rciiuisite 
I'vmvtli ^vitho«t the correspoudiug work ilone, 
T-iiglitcv liavleys malt and mature fastin' tluiii I ho 
lioaviov vaviolies; and the maUster must study the 
]>ecnUarities of each variety, and work it aeiiord- 

malt being satisfaeUirily .(luishtid on the 
lloov, is then removed to the drying kiln (lig. 1), 



where it is kept for three or four days. Kilns 
are largo sipiave hniUUngs varying in Im.ight 
(according as tlicy are single or double storied), 
witli wive-cioth Hoovs, an ami'le ventilator on 
top, and an open (ire undevneatli. Most kilns 
have enly one drying Iteer ; hut those <if recent 
construction have' two floors, the one seven feet 
above the otber. The fresh malt is laid on the 
top iloov (A) for two days, and then hiweri'd to 
the under or (luishiug floor (H), to he sneeeeded 
on the top liy another fresh suindy. The advan- 
tage ami ecomimy of this mutimu wilt he a)ipaveut, 
and American hrewer.s are ado\ttiug three slories 
instead of two. The iieat is gratlually api>lied 
until the moisture is driven out of the malt, 
when the toiniKUature is further iuereiweil to 
170°-lf)0° F., and after being kept for some Imitr.s 
at that point, the malt is removed to the store 
to await the summons to the iiiasti-Lun. The 
chemical eliaiige that takes pliieo during malting 
is not great, and the operation may therefore ho 
regarded as the preliminary preparation of the 
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( 1'., tii'. - ) ; Imt HI liu'4'e hrowevjes two pairs are at rotatory copnci- oipe ( K ), perfor. 
work, tlio OHO cniHliiiiH t be small, aiul the other the sides, which distributes a "eiitl 
laiuo grains. I lie eruslicd malt, or'grist’asitisnow shower of hot water ermallv ov 


K), perforatetl on alternate 
OS a gentle and coiitinnona 
erjiially over the surface of 


the o.xtoriial mixing or 
inaHliing macliino (H), 
M’liicli consists of a short 
oylimhir, ivitli a sliaft 
having a miuihev <»f 
attiichod arms ami swow* 
in'opollor revolving in- 
side. Tlnsro are two 
apertures at one end for 
tliu admission of the hot 
water and the grist ro- 
simotlvely, wliilu the 
other end is loft open 
to allow tlio free exit of 
the masli. When tlio 
operalion of niaslilng 
coinniunces, tliu Iiot 
watei' is turned on, and 
the slionl of the houpor 
partially ojiuiiod to allow 
the grist to come in eon- 
tact with tliQ water, and 
the niixtuvo or mash 
IsiHsus ont into the tnu 
with tliu uonslsteney of 
oi’diiiai'y iiorrldgo. In 
most hi'uwei'ioH there are 
also internal inasliiiig- 
nutaliiims in the masli- 
tub. These machines 
Kurvo the same purpo,Ho 
as the iixteviial ones, ami 
ceiiHist of a surie.H of 
rakos wtirUed by means 
of It shaft under the tun. 
Wlnm imisliing is con- 
ducted by means of tliu 
iiilm-mil arraiigcmunt 
then the wlude or 
greater portion of the 
iiiasliiiig liouoi' is run iiil 











Fig. 2.- ’Iransverso Section of lirowery i 

A, iiin1t-li<>]>|4-i.s; 1), tiiiilt-vlovntor ; c, mitU-clcanut': D, slmtlcv: E, nmlt-iuttl ; I', gviaL-ultivator ; 
({, giiHt-bojmi'r: II, iiinslihig-uuichiuc; I, »msli-tun; K, spnigcr; L, woi't-rocctvi.’iL‘i 
>1, N, hint-at'Oliu'r : O, spuigcr; r, wci't-piiinp; Q, coulcie; R, rcfrlgcmtor; 

H, li:riiivntliig-tnn ; T, nttvnuicifttoiii ; U, scUling-a^innii: ; V, bisk^. 


iiiasliiiig'lifpioi' is run into tlio tun, the machinory now tovmud. Is received into an intcrincdiato 
set in motion, and thu grist gmdiiiilly mhleil. vessel (L), and eithur jminped or run direct into 

(ircat iiiniortancoisattiichcci to thu ‘initial’ tcin- the coptajin (M), where it is briskly bciiled for 
peratni'u of tlio mush, Imt there am so ninny cun- ulsmt two hoars with its allotted portion of hops. 


siderations which regulate its raiigo ( within reason- 
able liniiis), lliat they cannot ho entered iiita in 
ilutiiil. 'I'boy are liriclly i(UiUity, kind, and windition 
of malt, vuii'oty and chamotov of beer tojw hrowwl, 
and the relative l liickness or thinness of mash. It 


JIops . — It i.s tliQ fomalo llowcrof tlio plant that 
is used hy tho brewer, and it is diilicult to say how 
long lio lias njijn-opriated it to his special purpose. 
It was certiuuly known in very ancient tiines, and 
I’liny iiientions in liis A^ulnml Hh-torji that tlio 


is also a general iriuitico toriiiso tho tomperatnro of Gormaus preserved ale witli hops. Coming to our 
tho whole mass ly tin! ailinis-<ion of hot Honor nt own country, tlicru is no doubt tlio hop was known 


tho whole mass by tin* ailiins-<ii>n of hot Honor nt own country, tlieru is no doubt tlio hop was known 
Llio bottom of till}' tun aHliort timo after the limt in England huforo tho Oom|uest, niKl passages in 
iiiasli. Speaking genoially, about IW)'' F. is the couiumpomry writovH show that some use was 
average striking temperature witli tho EngHsh and made ot the plant by the Saxons in their primitive 
Sciilch systems, iVs soon as the mosli is linished, nniccss; but the date of its practical introduction 
tlio tun is curefiilly covered up to prevent n.s much lor hrewing (judging again from contemporary 
as [lossilile miv loss of heat duihig the period of writere) was mo.st jirobably the middle of the 
infusion, Ami now an extmoniiimry transfonna- loth century. The hops oxert a purifying, a 
lion process goes on inside tho niash-tnn threiigh preKCiwative, and an aromatic inlluence over tho 
Llni action of a Holublo alhuminoid or unoigftiiisiHl wort. Tho tannin precijiitates tho oxces.s of 
feniiont in tlm malt, known im diastase, which albuiuinoiis matter, thus ridding it of a certain 
poHscssivs tho po\\’i3r of eonvorbiiig the nuKliliiwl source of after tronblo, while other conatibiionts 
slavcli of tho malt into lllal^sngai and iluxtrino. of tho hop in diflbrent ivays play their preservative 
Although this cltungo or wmvoiidiHi tnke.H plnco part . x. . , 

viu’v rapidly, thu masli is usually iilloivcd to stand From tho copper, tlio \vorb pns.sQ.s into the hop- 
for 'about two Imuvs, wlion tho laps at the Irnttiim l«iek or dmiiier (N)-a yussel provitlca witli a 
of tho tiin aro opuned to allow tho extract to pcrfomteil false bottom, through which the wort 
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drains on to the cooler, leaving the hops beliiiul in 
the liaeli. In many brewei’ies the wort is forced 
hv means of Ji jmmp (P) from the dnviiiev to tlie 
oooler, Imt tills is nob necessniy when the fdte and 
coiisti notion of the hiewory allow of the wort 
vuiitiing hy gravitation from the mash-hoiiso to 
the fermeuting-worm. The cooler (Q) is a large 
siiallow vessel consbrnoted of fine metal jdates, 
iiut since tlie Introdnetiou of improved tefrigera- 
turs, it docs not oecnpy tlie important iihiee it 
rmoo did in the Umveries of this ctmntvy — tU<is<! 
good old times Avhen hiwers had to sit up all 
night A\-ailing on blie evening hreeze to vierform the 
functions of the cold-water pipe. Cooleis are now 
inneli reduced in .size, and in sonic eases^ am 
aholislmil altogether, the ivort hebig run , direct 
from tho luiji-hack tlirougli the refiigerators. 
Hefrigeratoi's (It), though varying sligditly in 
form, are all similar in prineiplo. They con- 
sist of a series of Hat c<ii>pev tubes or pines, 
Avitli cold water cironlatiiig rlmmgh them, while 
the hot wovt cive.nlfttes o\Uside, aiul gets 
gradually cooled ns it jiasses each alternate set. 
The Avurt and tiie Avatev eirenlatc in i))n>o«ite 
(liveotioiis, so that the gradually cooling wort is 
ahvays meeting with colder u'atev in its passage 
tlu'oiigh tlie rofiigerator. As the Avort passes , 
directly from tho refrigerator to the formeriling* 
tans (8), the floAV must he regulated in accordaiico 
Avidi the tempuratm-e at whieli yon Avisli to ‘pitcli’ 
or start your fermentation. Tho pitching heat is a 
noliil of pre.omineiit practical imjiortanee, as upon 
{t ilepuuds, t<i a great extent, the success of the 
formeatatiou that is to ensue. Every ferineiitatioii 
nAAAKt bo kept within certain hovuids, aiul if the 
initial coatml is lost, it can never he altogether 
recnvei'cd. From 55’ V. for strong hem's, ui) to 
01’ F. for weak heeis, i.s a fair range of |)itcnlng 
temponitui'G, Avhile the quantity of liquid yeast 
added to start the fermentation varies from 0 |l>. 
to 1 Ih. per barrel according to quality of heer and 
vitality of yeast. Immcilijitcly on the aihlltion of 
the yeast the fernieiitativo action is set np, ami in 
a few hours the surface of the liouid is covered with 
a hrowiiisli cream, which grailually increases in 
volume owing to the raphr juultiplieatiou uf the 
yeasc-eetls. Tlie.se are imoyed up liy tho escaping 
gas until the yeasty head vises to a lioight of fi or 3 
feet, and cartionicachl gasisglA'cn oil' in great alniud- 
mice, During the lii-st V2 iionrs the fermontation 
jn' 0 (!oeds slowly, hut after that jieriod tho vigour 
incieasos, accompanied hy a rapid rise in tempera- 
ture, and corresiiomlingly rapid decrease iii the 
.specific gravity of the liquid. After ahoub 40 
hours the contents of tlie feniien ting-tun ai-e 
generally run oJf into some intermctliate A’e.sficl to 
regulate and control the liiiisli u£ the fermeutatiou. 
ji.ll settling vessels aro provided iiitcnuilly Avith a 
series of pipes called abtempevatore (T), thvoAigh 
A\'liidi cold water can he passed in such quantity 
as may he ucetHJsaTy to emd tho Iicer to its normal 
racking temperature. In Burton the heer is 
pumped into largo casks ealicd ‘ unions,’ Avhilo In 
8cotfaml it is generally linislieil in large squaro 
vessels called ' settliiig'-squarcs ( U ). 

When the foriaentatioii is linishcd and the beer 
so far ‘settled’ or fi^>ed fnim siLS]iended yenst, 
it is lacked into cjtsks, and stoml in the cellam 
until ready for coiisiiiimtion. This period A-aries 
AvUh tlie character and kiml of ale; local mild 
ales being (it for n.se in ahont aAveok; pale alc.s, 
ill two to four months; while sti-oug and ex- 
port ales require ten to li/teen months to lit them 
for the Avrarket. With all export and pale alc-s, 
a quantity of the fiiiost hops is added to the casks 
as they are filled. This gi'eatlv iiuproi'es the 
{laAour ami the keejuug and clearing qiinlitie-s of 
the beer. \ anous theoiies liai'e been mlA-nnceil at 


suoee.ssivc in cxpliination of tlio jiliono- 

luenon of fermeututiou, bub tUuC of I’astour liolds 
the lield, Itccent rcsenrchc.s in niolcmilar jdiy.sic.s 
douhtk's.s give some support to Niigeli’p uioh'culuv- 
piiy.sioal tlieoi'V, lint it Is far from satisfavlory, ()ji 
the otlier haiid, I’listeur’s linantilul theory nf aleo- 
liolie fermontation is at onco scientific ami raliomil. 
He has clearly proved that it is a vital ])ln!iiomL'non 
caibsed by the living ycast-coll, out of contact wi(h 
Jhr o.\ygon, attacking ami breaking down tho 
malttAse imdeculo.s of tlic AVort to satisfy ils own 
requirements, In fnrtlior siijijiort of thin theory, 
PiistevAv and Muntz have proved hoyund question, 
that the eelis of plants (niorphologii'ally .similar to 
yeast-eells ), Avhen diqirivinl of the requisite sup)>ly 
of./m? o.xygen hy being jilaced in an atmo,s]ilici'e 
of carlionic acid gas, give rise lo the ordinary ]iro- 
(luets of vinous fenneiitation. The cells attaclc Llio 
sugar already formeii in tlie plant, dcprh'ing itof its 
oxygen, and' producing alcolnd and carhonic acid 
in 'the sivnie way us yeast docs in any saccliarine 
solution. fSec! FKUMUN'r.Vi’UiN. 

The yeast-fermont helongs to tlm lower order of 
Fungi, and wiven added to iwor-wovt, itussimUates 
the iree o.vygcii, then atfiu-ks the sugar, decom- 
poaitig it inti) alcohol and carhonir. acid, Avitii a 
nuniher of minor products, sindi ns succinic acid, 
glycerine, t'irc. The sim|i)e form of rearmiigemeiit 
may be thus ropresented : 

MiilOwc. Wiilci'i jtlf'iiliirl, Cdi'liiiliic A'.'M, 

CjJiab, d- HijU “ d- ‘llHl,,. 

Pasteur's veseai'ohe.s have fnrtlior oiiahlcd him to 
exi«ise luid to explain the insidious and di’strnctivo 
working of some of the wlhl (onmuvtHaud Uiudevla 
Avhich dceasioiially jilay such havoc wltli the pro' 
dnee of tlie bvinvuvy. 

Notliing has yot hoen saiil roganliiig tlie water* 
sujqily of tho lirowoiy, and aUhungh It coiiies in 
last, It is hy no means the least iiiiportunt ulmiieiit 
in tlie pr<icess, Ahsolutely imre Avater is oHseiitlul 
to the smieessfnl hveAving of all heers, and for 
high quality keeping ales it is also iiocessai'y that 
it should pos.seHS eonsiderahle povumueut liardnnss. 
This is tlie ease with the Jlurtnn and l!ldiiihiii’g]i 
wells, hence thelv product is deservedly held in 
high roimto. 

We liave nut in descvvbiug tho nmslnng said 
anything about the snlistitute.s (Jiiit are used (u 
iinrtially vepluco the malt extract, Init since 
Mr Gladstone’s Inland Keveime j\cl. of hSSh, (hey 
have hcconui so geiieml as to decidedly deservV' 
mention. Tliey con.sist (dther of a iirepamtion of 
mw grain, or some A’ariidy of lirewing sugar. The 
WAV grain consists of .specially propaieiFi iiai or mulzc- 
meal, and Avhile .such a siilistitiUe may he used in 
tlui mash to the extent of 5 to 1(1 per ecid. for 
ordinary liuor.s, it cannot he ii.scd Avith (he siimo 
ilcgrec of freedom for fine ])ale or ex))ort. ales. Tim 
ordinary browing .sugars, nmmil'ai'(iii ed imi.si ly iVom 
rice and_ maize-meal by (he nclicui el' liciil- ami 
dilute acid, are ]icrliaps the safest' siilislitnles, pro. 
A'hled a proimr briniil is secured ; but iiolhitig has ye|. 
heen liroiiglit hel’iuc tlie scieiililie brewer (o lake 
tho place of midt extract whicli eiui (smipare or 
compote ns a ' siih.s(.ituto ’ witli O’Sullivan and 
Valoutin’.s ‘.Doxtrino Maltose.’ It is maiinfiie(iiin‘(! 
fnim iu\y starch, like the sugars, by the act ion of 
! dilute acid, hut tho tran.Hforination is cliccked jusl, 

I at tlvc momont whou the relative jcojiorlions of 
^lo.xtriiie and maltose arc similar to tlm.-e I’oniid in 
; uoriual malt AA’ort, The moderate use of i/niiiiin' 
sukstitnte.s for malt doe.s nob in any Avay diiiiinish, 
hub rafclier tends to promote tho pu'ritv iif tho heer, 
and the prejinlice against thorn is al'togothor inis- 
giiided aixl mistaken. In some eonntrioH barlov is 
diswirdcd altogether in many cases; the uidlve 
grain being u.sed in its stead, producing iiaturallv a 
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‘native’ beer, ami tlillevin;^ RoniewJmb from our 
ulea i)f what a lieer should he like. Tlum iu Japan 
a pnpuhu' drink (iSV</.‘/, fpv. ) is made from ricc; 
ill South America and India, fi-oni maize; while 
iu siime itarts of Africa the millet seed is the 
source of tlic intoxicating heverage. See also 
AVA, rUMHM';. 

y^nrir./ic.'i nj Bc.ci\ — There lu'u various tcclmical 
tcriiiH uscil to distinguish the dillereiit kinds and 
finalities of Imer. Thus, ‘Table Jleer’ is a beer 
of light gravity, and as its name sigiiilics, was 
meant originally for general table use ; though still 
gi eatly in favour, it lias lioen largely replaced hy 
otluir varieties, mitaldy Ihile Ale. ‘ l*alo Ale’ is 
a liighly hopped hcer made from the very finest 
solocted malt and hops, while ‘Mild Ale,’ or ns it 
is ealloil in Hnotland 'sweet ale,’ is of greater 
gravity or sti'onotli, ami is efimparativelv lightly 
ho]m(;d. Tlieru is also a dilleixmce in tlio mode 
of fermentation. I'alo ales may he allowed to 
attonnate voiw low, hut the mild ales must ho 
lirowcrl ami formonteil w> os to keep them nt a 
higher linlshed attenuathm. This gives them a 
rtiunder, fniler llavonr, Mdiile the moderate pro- 
portion of hops makes the mihlne.ss or sweetness 
iiioro pronouiu^ed. ' Porter’ again i.s a black beer, 
fimi veiiuire.s to he diH'orently manipulate<l in the 
mash-tnu from any of tlio varieties just nienlioiieil. 
It is iieeossary to have in tlio nmsJi a mixture of 
pale amlier and roasted malts in the proportion 
retiuisitu to give the desired flavour and colour, 
ami having achieved this, porter thomriter goes 
through almost tlio same pi-occss as ordinary ale. 
Stout is the namo givoa to bettor-ehiss porter, in 
other woi'iIh, a utmt or strong povtor. 

In the hn ogoing epitome of the pi-ocesH of hrow- 
ing as generally praetised in this country, meution 
of Hpecial systems- sneh as the .skimming and York- 
shire Htoim Ki[nave -Ims been purposely mnitted, 
as likewise has any vefereuco to the vattiiig ami 
hlomling of stouts. Tliese are subjects for a book 
on hrewiiig ; but a senfenco may lie ad«led rogar<l- 
ing lag(!i' heer, winch, although only mannfnctnred 
iu u few isolated instances in (Ireat Hritain, is now 
gniwiiig laphllv in favour in America ami in nearly 
all tlm warm climates of Uie globe. 

Theditrercmaibetvyc.eu the manufacture of lager 
ami ordinary beer lies in the system of fennonta- 
lion, the type of yfwist useil, and the manner of 
storage. 'L'lm formoiitathm is carried on at a teni- 
peratiire from 120’ to 'l~i‘ F. lieJow tlio ordinary 
average of this country, and the yeast, in nlace of 
rising to the toi*, falls to tliu bottom of the fonueut- 
ing-si(um'c, U is ftsscntinlly a, ‘bottom’ yeast 
fermentation as onposed to tlie tyjileal fer- 

ineiUatiou of Knglish and Scotch liecr, udiile the 
yeast-cell is ratluu’ smaller and more irregular. In 
couMei|uciici! of the low temperature the fermenta- 
lion is natiivally umro prolonged, occupying fnnn 
ten to twenty days, and the type of alcohol dillbi's 
from tliat iirodiiced at a higher temperature, being 
eoiisidercd pliysiolugically more bmiolieial. Some 
years ago, great stress m'rs laid on the German 
system of mashing called tlie ‘ thick inasli,’ which 
cmisistcil of boiling or cooking a jairtion of the 
masli, ami runningit liack ami reiuixmg it with the 
povlion left ill tlm tun ; but it is now found porfcytly 
jioHsiliUi to brew the liiiest lager beer with a slight 
modiiication of our own iimshinginutliod. Assihui m 
tlm lager fermentation is Jiiiislied, the hoer is stored 
in large vats in cellars kept at a tcinpemture of 
from ;!S’tO ',12‘ F, In alnmb four inontlm’^ time the 
iieer is ready for consiiuipthm, when it is racked 
into enslc.H, and each day’s supply sent out to tho 
customers fresh from the brewery every morning. 

In oonseijuenco of tlm low temperature at wliicU 
it is fermented and stored, lager beer holds in 
solution a largo (pmiitity of carbonie- acid gas, 


hence its crisp refreshing palate flavour and fuio 
creamy comlitioii. 

With tlm passing of Jlr Gladstone’s Inland 
Revenue Act of ]'S80, a somewhat im))ortant 
change has come over the brewing industry of 
the country. Previous to the passing of "that 
act the tax was levied on the malt in lien of tlie 
hecT— ill other words, on the raw material instead 
of the Ihilsheil product. Since October 1880, how- 
ever, liiewer.s can be cliarged duty either on tlio 
beer proiluccil or on tlie materials used, and if the 
beer produced from say 40 qrs. of malt is less 
than the e.Kcise authorities presume sliould he gut 
from that quantity of materinl, then the hrewev 
has to pay on the quantity niashetl, and not on 
tlic_ barrels in tlio fennenting-tnn. The standard 
wliich the Inland Revenuo have fixed is 18 gallons 
of beer of lOo?” .speeillc gravity for everv 4‘2 lb. 
of malt mashed, -Many of the smaller brewcis, 
without proper plant appliances, mo idaeed at 
coimideralde disadvantage under the new act, 
owing t(i their inability to obtain the prcsmnp- 
tivo extract from the ligliter varieties of malt; 
and owing to this and ' other causes they are 
decreasing in imiiiber year liy year, tis the follow- 
ing fignres, wliieli must bo' of gojioral interest, 
show. In tho year ending September 1880 — the 
lust year of tho nialt-ta.x — tliero were 21,223 
iiei-sous licensed as breweis for sale in the United 
Kingdom, while iu tlie following year— tho livsb 
year of tho heor-lax — there were only 17A10, or a 
ilcerease of 4113 licensed brewers m one year. 
The decline coiitimiod down to Septemlior 30, 1880, 
the return for that year showing only 14, lUO licensed 
browuix. It is at the same tnno signillcant and 
remarkable that, notwithstamling tlie great do- 
creitHiMtf 70i>7 licensed hrowovs during tho hI.x years, 
l88(»-8y, the (piantity of beer priiduced in the 
United Kingdom vumained practically tho saino, 
There are treatises cm hvowing and .malting by 
RIaek (1875), -Steel ( 1878), FaulKuor (1884), Stupes 
(l.SHK), and IJiekerdyke’s CunostticH of Ale u?i(l 
Jkir (mH). 

In tlieso days wlicn ho mucli attention is paid 
in all countries to the eonsnmpticrn of malt 
liquor, the following table sliowing the consump- 
tion (In gallons) of beer per head in tho important 
hceiMirinking countries of the world may nob bo 
out of place : 



PioiliicHiiii. 

Ooisiimiifinn. 


iijii-ivn. 

Hill*. i>pr Iieml. 

IWlK'imi) 


ao-00 

UiiUt-il Kiiiieloiii 

27,600.000 

2C'27 



20'U0 

Unitcil SitatcK 


ll-l-l 

Uoumftvk 

000,000 

ii-ar> 


000,000 

8'40 


7,700,000 

7-10 

Nunvnv 

370,000 

0'30 


J-IO.OOO 

5 -37 

France 

5,600,000 

6'21 

S\vc-<kn 


4'20 


370,000 

317 


3, WO, 000 

0-S-l 

Italy. 

01,000 

0-18 


With rehireiico to tlie above table, it slicmld lio 
mentiimcHl that in the case of Germany the llgures 
ixsfor to the whole Gorman ompiro. The consump- 
tion varies enormously in the dillereiit states, being 
as much as 40 to 50 gallons per head in Wiirtein- 
l>erg. 

lU'cr Acts. See LiCKN.siNft Acts, Inn, 

It<‘,cr-lii01icy was a peculiar payinont to non- 
commissioned ollicers and soldiers in tlic English 
amiy. It wa.s established in tlie year 1800, at the 
suggestion (rf the Duke of York, a-ml consisteil of 
liiib i»cimy per day for troops wlien on home-service, 
im a aulistitutofor an issue of beer and spirits. ■ It 
continued as an addition to the daily pay until 
1873, when, tlie stoppages for rations ha\'ing been 
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aljc)lishe<l, the ojnwrtunitjMvns taken to conaolidate 
lieer inonov and pay pvoper. 

Uccv'silcba, now Bib-es-Seb’a (‘well of 
Hwetii'iiig,’ or ‘well f>f seven’), so called beeanse 
of tile covenant Abraliam entereil into here 
with Aliimeleeh the Philistine king, M'liicli he 
latiliecl n-itli an oath and a gift of seven owe 
iainiis. Becvshelnv %Yas sitwated on the aoatUoni 
hni'dei' of Palestine, about 52 miles SW. of Jeru- 
salem, and formed the limit in that direction of 
tliu iKvneUtislv dominion. In the 4tli century A.D., 
it ivns the seat of a large village, n’itli a Roman 
gai riHon ; some of its churches were standing in the 
i4tU century. A heap of mins now marks the .site 
of the village. Two of it.s wells are still almost 
alnays full of water. The shafts are of round 
nuisimry, -worn with tlie rvater-drawera’ repos, and 
tlieyiiiive no parni»et. 

Rcestiiig.'^ ( teebnically colostrum) is the tenn 
au\)Uecl to tlic hrst milk yielded after delivery. It 
diircrs nob a little from ordinary milk, mid gener- 
ally appearH as a tnrbitl, yellowish, viscid llnid, 
siinilrti- to .soap and water. 'When examined imtler 
the microscope, it is found to contain, in addition 
to thoorilioavy milk corjvnscles (see xV1«-k), iiceuUav 
eongloiiieratioiis of very minnto fat granules, which 
are hence known us colostrum ciirpnsclcs. The 
chief chemical dUl'evences hetweeu beestings and 
milk are, that the fonnor is very deficient in casein 
and proportionately rich in alounien, and tiiat it 
contains nearly three times more salts tliau the 
latter. It is prolraldy this exce.ss of salts that 
usually causes it to exert a jnugative clVcet u)ion 
the new-hom oflspriiig, ami thus to remove the 
Moconium (ipv.) which has nccumuiateil in the 
festal iutestiuc. 

Ueeswax. Sec Wax. 

nco.swlltg (so called from its appoamnee), a 
illiiiy crust oftartar formed in port aim sonic other 
wines after long keeinug. Sec \\Tnk. 

Hcct {Jietii), a genus of Chemmodiaceie (fj.v.). 
The KpecloH are not numerous j tlicy are mostly 
hioiuiiiiU, with auiocith, ovate, stalked rmiL-leaves, 
and tall, leafy, flowering stems. Tliey are natives 
of Che temporate parts of the Old "iVorld. The 
Common Jfeot (II. vu! (juris) Is a native of the 
shores of the Mcditenancnii, but is now in very 
general eiiltivablon both in 
fields and gardens, cliiully 
for the salve of it.s largo 
siiccnlent roots, whicli are 
Used ns food fur man ami 
cattle, and from which also 
sugar is extracted (see 
SUOAK). The variety 
known ns lied Beet 'is 
the mexst esteemed for 
garden cultivation. Of 
this there are inniiy snb- 
varictie«, distinguished by 
the form of their roots, 
feonve lieiiig tnp-rooteiV or 
carrot like, others turnip- 
shaped, and by the de|itli 
of puiplo or cviiwaOH colour 
they all more or less e.v- 
liibit. The darkest criiii- 
siiii coloured are the mo.Ht 
, , , highly e.steemeil, partly 

ou account of their more pleasing aioicamnce 
when conked, bnt also because they contain a 
liLi'ger aiiioiint of iniieilage and sacelniriiic matter 
than the lighter tintetl kinds. Roots of meilinm 
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properly ihessed. It is more nutritive and wliolo- 


some than any other cultivated root oxcejit tin 
jiotato. When deprived of the greater part o; 
their juice liy jirossuro, the roots may ho nsod a^ 
a substitute ’for malt. They have also in tinior 
of Hcareity hceii ground ami mixed with (lour fm 
breail-maiviiig in continental coniitiies. The hooiI 
is sown late in sjiring that the \»hvutH _nmy not 
produce flowering stems the first year, whhdi would 
remicr tlie root fihrons and usidess.---’Muiigold- 
wuvzel ((j.v.), HO valuable an a tiehl-cmii for food 
of cattle, is, in general, regardiHi as mei'idy a larger 
ami eoansor variety of the c.omimm beet, iii wbieli 
the red colour is wunpamtively little mvhibited. — 
Tlie \\''hite Beet of our gardciiH { Ji. rivlu of some 
imtanists) is now also generally niip]iosed to be a 
mere variety of the wuunitm lieet, with little or no 
reil in its roots or loaves, ami a <‘om])aratiy(|ty 
slender root. It is cultivaiotl for Um sake of its 
leaves, which are used in the siime _ maiinor us 
aidiiadi, ami form an excidlent siilmtitiito for it, 
especiallv in .summer, whim heat and drought 
deprive It of it.s e.ssential smsmleiii'e. 'I'he hinf- 
ftlalks find midrilis of tlie leave.s, (.‘speeially of a 
variety iu xvlueh these parts are uunsually devid- 
oped, are blanehed and di’essed for tahle In llie 
same manner as sea-kale, and named Uhunis. Sea- 
licet (if. 'iHun'Imu) grows wild upon tUn shores 
of Britain, and dill'ers from (lie common hcid. in ils 
licroimial root, its partly prostrate sleiiis, and 
other cUamelevH, The leaves aro used for food iu 
Ireland, as are also those of Ji. Jiciif/d/ni.sis in the 
EhhI indies. 

'J’lic proco.ss of making heet-sugar will liy (reuled 
at .StniAit. The dovidniiiiient of Ibis munufiii’tnre 
in i’'vance, Austria, and (lermany has cmoriiinnsly 
cxlomlcil tlio enltli'atlon of hoet-root, and tho 
iinporlations of lieet-sugav have Herinnsly nllheUnl 
the sugar trade iu Britiviu. Tlni ijuivntity of himl- 
root aiigar made in Ibiropo in the season IHriOTil is 
cstimatbd at 100, ()()() Ions} in .INHI-Hn, it was 
2,510,000 tuuH, wdiieh is 2-^ times the tuVal luipurls 
into Knrope of tropical sugur in IKill. The iiiijioi’- 
tationof tropical sugar liuH iiot nmrely not iniireased 
in the saum pwipovtUm, hub Ims in some phu'es 
actually diminished, Thu growth of Iho maim- 
fuctm-e has been especially mjiid in (lernmny, 
whore in l.S(53-ij;i the produetion of sugar increased 
)»y .IHH jior cent. 'I’lio production in Austria 
douliled in 1872-H‘i} in Tmiiee tlm growlli lias 
not been so vapid, though imuiufmttiire and ex- 
imrtatiou are stimulated liy lioiinties. In l.s.si 
lleruiauy sent iiSoH Vouh of raw Ivent-siigar to iln- 
United tstates, and in KSHd as ijmch as -I'a.ss!! imis. 
In Oerniauy, liy improi’cd jiroi’esse.s, anai'lv 11 ]M)r 
cent, of Hugav i» (dutvluwl from a given wadght of 
heet-root ; O.iki cwl.-<. of licet ]H'oiliU‘ii 1 e\rt. of 
sugar. Itslioiild bo noted that a largo propoiiion 
(froiu_^ to i) of the .saeehaviiui inatUn' of the sngav- 
oanc IS not saccliarose, hut glncoso, whioh is not 
available for .sugar; wbereas in lieet Ibore is little 
oy no glucose at all, nearly the. whole of Ihe siiwha- 
rine matter being saceliarose. 

Tiitt ijuestiou of growing beet for sngar-makiag 
iias been repeatedly raised in Ircluud, and two 
iiii.succe.«Hfnl attempls have lieen made lo e.-dahlislt 
tactenes for the pnri>i)se. Irish lieet-root has 
hcen grown contaiaiag from 10 to M per eenl. of 
.sugar. I’or sugur-mising, laatt should Ik* .sown 
early, and not taken out of the ground till Novem- 
J'cr; anti ciose-grouing of the roots fai’miis the 
production of .suguj', 

Rt*.et‘Hy j/laf/mm.vdi, hebe), a dipterous insiad 
which sometimes mfe.sts erops of lioet or mangold- 
wurzel. In spring the very .small eggs are lahl i„ 
natches on the under suvtave of the leaves. The 
Iml^hed maggots, which arc ahmit a third of an 
inchlonm devour the soft parts, ami after ahmit a 
montli of voracious lue becoum pupiv', which are 
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usiinll}- JniJ-ied iji tJie giwjHd. In ahant a fortnight 
tho ilics appDav, moasiii'ing about luilf an inch from 
tip to tip of expanded wings. Thoro seem to bo 
two or more broods, and tlio last set of pupse 
remain as .such during tbo winter. It lias not been 
noted as a frciiucnt post in Britain, Init dul great 
damage in IHHO. Dressing with guano, soot, and 
espuidally sujierpbo.spUate, was found efiicncious. 
Tins genus inoludes a largo number of forms. 
Coiriparo CAniiA(}ivi'’i,Y, TuitNii’-rnY, Potato- 
fly ; and I\liss Ormerod’s Itijnrioiis- Imevts. 

Kccthovon, Ltrowio van, one of tho greatest 
of niusieal eomposors, was born at Bonn, Dccoin- 
ber l(j, 1770. The family was originally Dutch, 
from luair Louvain. The fatliei- was a tenor 
singer in tlio cdootor's band at Bonn, at :C'25 
a year, a man of irregular life and severe 
temper. T'lie mother appears to have been of 
no neiioiiJJt, Ludwig’s toaoJjer.s wvw his fatlier, 
Pfeiller, anil Van don Eedon and Noefe, both 
eourt-organists ; also Uies for violin, and Zam- 
liona for letters. Ho was soundly and solidly 
tanglit, oxisipt in countorpoint, but' was not pro- 
oodoiis. Tims his llrst Hymplio?iy date.s from Iiis 
JBst year, an ago at •wliioh Mozart had written 
fovty-livo, inolmling many of his greatest works. 
He joined tlio liand, April 20, 178H, iis accompanist, 
and on .hme 27, wus made soeoiid organist. 
In 17H7 ho paid a sliorb visit to Vionna and playiid 
to Mozart. About thin tuno he began toM }0 
lubluiato with Count \Yald»toin and with tho i 
Ih'ouning family, at Bonn. In 17118 tho oloetur 
roiiiodellod his banrl, and fonnod a national 
opera, at wiiich tho best works wore jiorfonnod. 
liouthovon played tho viola in it, and lieicha, 
KIch, and Homborg wore members. On Novoiiibcr 
2(1, 1781), the fatlior’s salary was transferred to 
J.ndwlg, and lio biuiainu head of bis family. In ! 
17IH) ho wi'oto a cantata on the death of Josuph II. I 
(not diseovovod till 1H8T), In tho (Jliristiiias of : 
that yoar ho lirst saw ITaydii, In 171)1 wo llrst 
hear of Beothoveii’s oxtomporo playing, and he is 
ali’oady using tlio skoteh-hooks so charactoristle of 
him, In July 171)2 Haydn again passed through 
Bonn, and warmly pnuHcd and encouraged him; 
and very shortly afterwards tho oleotov sont him 
to Vioima to study under that great composer. IIo 
loft Hoiin in November, at the end of his twenty- 
second yeni'. His compositions U[i to this date 
M'ero imiminu'tant ; tho cantata, two string Trios 
(ops, :•! anil 8), two easy Sonatas (op. 4!)), the two 
piano l{on(los(op, fil), aro all that can lie said to 
Huivivo. But though thus backward, his cluiraclcr 
and his oatstcal knowledge were fast maturing and 
consolidating. Hu disjiiays tho obstinacy, tho 
Imiiiom', tho aliHorptiou, the power of attaclimciit 
of his lalor life ; tho best people of Bonn arc 
iloYoted to him, and all bidiovo strongly in his 
fuliiro, He is already oiio of the (inost extempore 
playur.s of tlio d)i,y, 

In November 17il2 bo is establishod in Vienna, 
talcing lesson.H in cmiiitoipoint from Haydn, and, 
during Haydn's absence in i,ondon, from Alljrccbts- 
licrgor; also from Schnppiuizigb on the violin, Ho 
loarnoil also from Salieri and I'l. A. Eiiistcr. In 
.Inly 17ilo bo imblishod the tliroo Trio.s (op, 1 ); and 
on 'March i), ITStil, tho tlireu jiiano Sonatas (op. 2) ; 
the two piano (Joncerto.s in B flat and (J w^ive com- 
jioscd bidori! April 17!)’' ; .■h/c/od/c was written that 
your; tho Sonata in I'l Ilat(o]i. 7) was pnblislied 
i)i-tobcr 17i)7 i tliat in D (op. 10, No. 3), Suptcinber 
1708, Ove. 

i tonooforwaRl his works aro composed in regular 
Huocc'ssion ; 

1800. Six .String Quartets ; 0 minor Concortn ; Sym- 
phony No. 1; Septet; rvomcthcmi Mount of 
Olim. 

ISOl. Qnintob in 0 j Sonatas op.s. 20, 27, 28. 


1S02. .Symphony No. 2; .Sonatas, piano and violin, op. 
30. His deafness becomes Hci'ions, Letter cnllod 
‘Beofclioven’s Will,' dated October 6. 

1803. 70'ci(<:rr Sonata j pi.ano Sonatas, op. 31. 

1804. Uroica Symphony ; Wufilstein and Appassionut’x 

Sonatas, 

1805. I'uh'Ui) produced November 20 (Overture ‘No. 2'); 

luano Concerto in G-; three Quartets, op. 51). 
TiiiB year tho French occupied A^enna. 

180G. Fiiielio (2d version. Overture ‘No. 3’); Syni- 
pliony No. 4 ; violin Concerto. 

1807. Overtures C'on'nfrtu and Zeoiiorrt 'No. 1;’ Mass 

in C. 

1808. Symphonies 0 and 6; piano Trios in BniulEflat; 

Choral Fantasia. 'I'liis year brought an oiler 
from King Jerome llouaparte to direct his music 
at Cnssol, hut it ended in a guarantee from the 
Archduke Itodolph and Princes Lobkowitz and 
Kiiisky to pay him an aiimial incomo of 4000 
paper florins— at that timo worth £210. 

1809 was t)jo 3 ’ear of jVsporii and lYagram, niHl tfio 
second French occupation of ATonna ; but coni- 
liusition went on, and wo find tho piano Concerto 
and Quartet in E Hat, tho Sonatas in F .sharp 
and IC Hat (op. 8L(), and many biuuU works. 
Haydn died May 31. 

181U. Enmont music; tho Quartet in F minor, be- 
sides some small military pieces, 

1811 producod tho piano Trio in 1) tint j the miisio to 
Kinu Stephen, ami tlio Jinins of Alkcns. .The 
latter part of this sunnnev ho spent at Teplit!!. 

1812, Syiujiliuny No.7,Mayl3; rccoikI visit to Toi)litz, 

Carlsltau, mid Finuzeusbruim ; mooting with 
Ooutlio; I'ctiu’iis by Lins, where Iio eompUted 
tliu 8th Symphony, and two ploces for trom- 
boiicH, to Vienna; Sonata for piano and violin, 
op. lib, completed nml played at A'lenna heforo 
tliu 0 I 0 .SO of till} year. 

1813. Battle of Vittoria, Juno 21; compo.sition of the 

JiaUle Siimphoup, produced with Wyiuphoiiy 7 at 
a great concert, Deounihor8. Sumiuor s]ioiit at 
Baden, 

18L4. Byinphcmy No. 8 protliioed February 27; FUlclio 
I'owrittoii, and given May 23; Sonata, op. DO, 
August 1(5 ; Overture, op. lit), October 4 ; Cou- 
Ki'OHs jic A^ionim ; Cantata, J)ti' i/ionreiebe Aimn- 
llkk, NuvL'mhor29 ; inusio (still in 

JIS,), November 23. Lawsuits witli Maohel and 
with Count Klnaky'a hoir,i-tho Ijegiiiuiug of 
troubles. 

Uj) to this ilato, nobwifclisl'uudirij^ tlio draw- 
backs cmiHeiiiiont ou Ills deafiioss, wlileli waa iiow 
total, ho suoins on tho whole to have enjoyed lifo. 
Tlio uoxb porlod was a far uiovo painful stnigglo. 

1815. Troubles still contiime. Qiiurrol with .Stoplion 
Breiming. Death of his brother Carl, Novoin- 
her 15. Compobitions few ; Sonatas, piano 
luul 'cello, op, 102; Meci'CKSliUe ; .Sonata, op. 
101 ; avraiigeineut of .Scotch songs. 

1810. Lkderkveh compobcrf, April. Lasvsuit rvifclj C’arr.s 
widow, appeals; tcmblo troubles. Lawsuit 
wilh I'lofussor Lobkowitz; pension reduced to 
£11.0; I’iiilharmoiiio .Society buys Ovorbures 
Iluiua of Athem, Kini/ Nirp/icii, and op. 115, for 
£78, 15s. Last npjioavaucu in public, April 20. 

1817. Lutbing but worries and troubles. Beginning of 

(Aiornl Si/iuphoiiii. 

1818. riano sent liy Broadwood, Folnuary. Sonata, 

op. lOU, and Alnss in D both begun; 9th Sym- 
phony continued. Suinmer and autumn at 
Mikiling; au.xieties about hh nephew, 

1819. At ALiiUiug ; work imd worries still contimio. 

1820. Appeal decided in bis favour (January), nud his 

nephow goes into his charge. Sonata, op. 109. 
iiiiss pmceoding. 

1821. Honatft, op. 110. Decemher 25. 

1822. Bonata, op. Ill, Jauuavy 13 ; Mass completed 

March 1!) ; at Bndeii, Overture, _op, 124 ; Jth 
Symphony proceeding. Kccoiiciliatiou with 
.Stopiieii Brenning. _ -.nr. 

1823. Symphony proceeding; 33 Variations, op. '120; 

Symphony linished at Baden, September^ 5, 
VisitoflVeber and Benedict, October 5 1 lio-ssim- 
fovor lit its iieight, aiul neglect of all other music; 
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])voiioiitil to write ail opei-a, and worries tliore- 
on ; subscriptions to Mass uiisnocessfu], 

1824. :Mass in D nud ‘Jth .'symphony performed May 7. 

Cluarrols with his best friouds. Antumu at 
linden. Quartet, op. 127, completed October. 
On rctiiniing, moves into Schwarzspauierliftus, 
where lie died ; illness in the winter. 

1825. At linden from May 2 to October 1.5. Quartets in 

A niinov, op. 1:12, and B Oat, op. BW, completed. 
1828. C sharp minor Quartet, op. 131, written; young 
Carl banished Vicuna for misdeeds; they visit 
Johann Beethoven at Giioixendoif ; hist Quartet, 
op. 135, composed October 30 ; present finale to 
B flat Quartet composed Novomhur ; returns to 
Schwarzspanlerhaus at Vienna, December 2; 
IJeethoven takes to bed, winch he never again 
leaves ; receives £100 from Philharinoiilc Society, 
also Handel’s works from Stnmpfl' of London. 
Makes nc<|uaintance with Sclmhert’s music. 

1827. Ho died March 2li, at a r|uarter to six I'.M., during 
a tiiunderstorin, and was buried on tlio 20tii 
at the Wiihringer Friedhof, outside Vienna. 

Beethoven’s iimsic 1ms not yet become at all 
antiquated. Fuklh still lilU the tlieiitie to ov'er- 
tiowing, ami a performance of liis Mass in 1) is still 
the great uinhition of coinlnctoi-«. His symplioiiie-s 
are iiow more jtlayed than ever before, and form 
the staple of all orchestml concerts. The .same is 
equally true of his quartets and trios. His sonatas 
are nob only the test of the gi*eate.st executants ; 
but tliey arc the indispensable material by which 
thousands of humble piano students are taught; 
and yet no one ever wearies of tlicm. The reason 
of this is partly the nature of the thonglits, apart 
from the extraordinary energy and the stern con* 
oisencss which aniniaies and controls them, and 
which are synonymous with his name ; they arc 
always nolile, simple, unpretentious, and yet con- 
taining a depth of meaimig which is ever fresh ; 
they are also free from allectation or passing trivi- 
ality j they seem to reaeli down to the common 
liasis of liuiiianity — to that whieli lies at the bottom 
of every heart; and thus Ins melodies often have a 
.surprisingly fresh an<l modern cllect, as if made 
yestenlay. At the same time tlioy are not vulgjtr ; 
they have the geniality and common-sense of 
Haydn’s tlumglits, but are of a loftier and whlcr 
cast. In his inusie, ns in life, the serious and the 
Iminorotis mix, and set oil' one another, as they 
ilo in the works of Shakespeare. He must nob 
bo thought of merely as a musician. He him- 
self has told ns that he always worked to a 
picture or a .scene. His music ’was as truly the 
uxpve.^sion of the mental image and emotion as 
is the language of the greate.st poet or dramatist ; 
it vi’as never jui exercise in mere technicality. 
Even tlie cimiplicatwl fugues of his latest .sonatas 
are as full of meaning as the other and le.s.s 
scientilic movements. In some eases the ‘sub- 
jects’ wiiicli form the texts of his music aix) 
ahni])t anil iinlividnal beyond all precedent, in 
utliers tliey arc stuepeir in heavenly beauty 
and feeling, in both instances because they am 
the representatives of er)rre.spnmling emotions ; niul 
in all eases tlie world, avIucIi began by .scolHiig 
or slirinkiiig, has approved them. The contrasts 
and varieties in bbo iiistniineiitatioii and setting 
uf his tlnmglits arc truly wniiderful ; it is ns if he 
bad liis liGiireis constantly in bis eye, ami was 
always tliinking bow his thoughts could be jire- 
sented in some new light, and how the attenlioii 
could be be.st kept up until the end of his discourse. 
His last works, those comiioseil during and after 
the period of trouble ami distre.ss, which reached 
irom 1815 to 18*20, have something of their own — 
something larcly if ever found in tlie earlier veare, 
and uukiioM ii in his preileccssors. They seem to 
breathe more tliau Iwauty, energy, or variety of 
sounii, and in some mysterious w.'w to mingle 
Jiioi.als witli nuLsie, and to lift us into a higher 


re«don and a keener air tlian any other comiiosi- 
tioii.s. Hut this cannot be explained ; and no 
one who has felt wliat is meant will ask for an 
explanation. Anotlior i)oiiit is Uie e.xtmordiiiary 
variety of the music. Not only emdi worlc, Imt 
each movement is entirely dilleroiit from all tlie 
others of tlie .same name or edass ; and Imre again 
is a point of resemblance (o Sliakcsni'aic. 

This pre-ciniiionce is not tlie result of any smblon 
inijnilse or impromptu etibrt ; on the contrary, it 
was the cll'cet of enormous euro and lalmiir. Korlu- 
nately, many of his sketch- book.s arc nrcscrvcil, 
and tiiey enable ns to see how insatiable be was 
in altering and rewriting Ids work till he got it 
into exactly the pro]mi' shaite, and the oftmmr rc- 
writton the more spoiitaneons lines it become in 
tlio end. There is hardly a bar in his nmsii! of 
which it cannot bo justly said that it 1ms been 
written liftccn or sixteen times. His best tlmmcs 
often first appear in a mere commmiidai^c form, 
but by repeated altmatioiis they are bronght 
to their present natural and cternai sliajm. And 
when ho has found tlm pro))or vidnclc for Ids 
thought, lie is never weary of repeating it, until, 
ns in the Pastoral Symidioiiy, the music seems 
to cmisisib of the contimial reitei’atiini of a few 
•regnant ideas. His music was the expression of 
ds great mind, and no pains wei'ts too great that 
could make it mere ]ioble or ti'uly vi'llned, or emibl 
add to its beauty. And tlm same nttuntioii is 
shown in everything, No ono before was ,so cure, 
fill to mark the intended juice, or the eliaiiges of 
expression, or the ndimtust nHroa’c.v, or to see 
that Ids publications were corroetly pi'intisl. 

Heethoven m’us no doubt an innovatoi'; but bo 
was so as every original (Idnkev must be who 
wants mean.s in o.xpress what no one liefore has 
thought! only that in Ids ease the tlnmglils were 
far greater and the expression far mere varied tlian 
elsewhere. His early works can often he hardly 
ilistinguished from Mozart, and it is only l)y degrees 
that tlie natuvo of the man shows itself, (Tlio 
Sonatas op, 7 and op, 10, No. .S; the (kida of I'niale 
to Sympliony No. 2, are some of these early steps.) 
Hut his innovations were logitimate, iievov for 
tholr own sake. Ho worked on the old lines 
till he fomiil that lie needed to enlarge or modify 
tliem. Thus lie enlarged tlie introilmrtion ami 
the coda ! )m introdueed episode.s in the ‘ working- 
out;’ lie cltangcd the minuet into thesclier/o; he 
multiplieil the key-relations of tlio miivenmiils ; 
ho introduced the cliorus into (hi' limile of a 
symphony; lie invented tlm ‘cycle of songs ; ’ he 
put variations on a new footing, wldifli Im.s been 
adoiitcd and extended by bis successors; lii' iiiili- 
ated the moilern use of ‘ progrumme-iimsic. ; ’ ami 
everything tliat he did was more sciious, looro 
thoiiglitfiil, and thei'ofore more peniianeiiL than 
any one olse’s. At the .same lime, i(, is pare miisie 
of the grandest, most tomdiiiig, and lieiuuiful uorl, 
While adlioriiig to tlm framewtirk M'liicli seems 
essential for all art that is to ajijieal lo the race 
and nob lo cliquo.s of individuals, Im shows that 
such fmiiuiwork need he no impediment to the 
mo-st piissioiiate, most perHomil, most uiih’eisiil 
ideas. Other men liai-e followcil the road wbieh 
he ojieiied, and have carrieil .still further bis 
extensioiiH of form; lint no one lias done it. with 
the same powers, or with sneli unabuted fresh- 
ness, or h.as met witli such wiile recognition by 
all Imarer.s and all iiniids of wlialover (emleneics 
or constitution. We oftoii hear of ‘ Hcetlioveii's 
three stylus.’ It moans that Im began writing as 
liiH jivedeces.sors wrote ; tliat by degrees liis own 
genius asserted itself and made his music; stronger, 
breader, more doojdy colouri'd, more Imantifnl, 
tlian music had ever boon before; and that lasMy 
liLs deafnes.s, liis poverty, tlm troubles of life, th'o 
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aiiproaeh of the oinl, liron”li(; a peculiar aiul uii- 
wtiilily into Iji.s thoii-'lils, 

1I(! uccopted tlio orcliofdiu an lie fouiul it, for the 
troiiilKUies Avero iiohly oinidoyed liy. jloxart, and 
till) dijublo Imsooii foniied a part of the orolie.stivt 
at JJonn, and was also used hy Ilaydii. lJut tliero 
is loucli of tlift liiyliest interest in Ills ciiiploymciit 
of the various insirijuients, JCvoiy odo Vs sooner 
or later iiomortnlisud— tins <lrmn in tlio dtli %in- 
jiliony, and in the E Hat (hniccrto ; the horn in "the 
lii'oiiHi, 7t)i and Choral Hyniplionies ; tlio Iiassoon 
in the 8t!i Symphony ; the troinljonos in the Jicne- 
dkim of tlie .Mass in .1), and so on. The orchestra 
of tlio 2d >Syin()lion,y is ohvimisly fonniled on that 
of Fiifiiro, hut in the Kniirii all that is changed. 

III! raised the dtitun of ninsioiaiis as mucli ns 
ho lunl iinlar;,Msl the hounds of the art, Mozart 
and Haydn had Imen salaried luoUoys, Imt Beet- 
hoven would he no man’s servant, and l»y his 
nmi'e inilejiendenco, and soiiiu secret spell whicli 
eoiintoracted all his discourtesy, comjtelled the 
hifthent classes of Vienna to treat him as an eipial. 
No one heforo or since can show siudi a Hat of 
dedications of liis works, and all were niiiiareutly 
purchased hy regard and not hy iiionev. 

Ills character was sinijdicity itself; falsehood 
was ahsolutely foreign to his nature, and ho carried 
truth and sincerity into hniHijiicrio,, and often into 
shocking rmleiiess, Tlio hooks are full of stories 
of this, whicli cannot ho given here. And yet, so 
great was the influence of Ids personality, that 
those to whom he Avas rudest were fondest of him. 
I'l'iiices, cardinals, high-born heautiful ladies, 
women like Itiihel, and men like (hietho, were 
devoted to him, and pub nji Avith e\’ory uii- 
puiicbuality ami every incivility. Varnliagon viui 
Kuse, after several weeks’ intimate comiiiuiucatioii, 
'found tlio man in him much stronger than the 
artist.' Ifis simplicity sometimes hecame credulity, 
blinded him to real facts, and made him often 
unfair and harsh. This showed itself unjustiiiahly 
toAvards Ids rotations, ami towards many of his host 
and truest friends. .Siieli conduct must liavo been 
greatly duo to Ids deafness, his sensitive nature, 
and Ids alisoi'ption in his music, and ho wasahvays 
ready to coiife.ss his error; he Avas full of llio 
dee|i'(!st feeling, and Ihere is sometldng Avonderfully 
(oucldiig in Ids devotion tnAA’anls Ids tiopiiow, oiioof 
till! ineanest, most graceless scamiis on record ; hub 
oil whom, ))avtly because he Avas left to him, partly 
irccaitse of Ids craving for /tllectiori, ho lavished all 
his tomhu-iicsH. His nabiiro and his deafues.s drove 
ids goodness iiiAvards, and aa’o innst leek to Ids 
music, ami to tlio mystical a.spiration.s witli Avlikli 
iio salutes (lod in tlie sunrise, or the hoanty of the 
woods, for tlie deeply religious feelings of his great 
heart. 

Tliougli a (Jatholic liy birth, and dying in that 
faith, he had little formal religion. And yet a 
morn deeply religiou.s mind Jiover o.vi.stod, Jn 
every trial his thoughts Hcav upAvards, and his 
note-hooks are full of the most passionate ejueula- 
bions, l.hnl avji.s to Idm tJie most solemn and in- 
timate reality, whom he saw and Aveleomed tlivough 
all as]]ects of nature, ami in every inond itf joy and 
.sorrow. Living in a prolHgate city, and in a time 
of the loosest morals, and himself singnlarly attvac- 
tivi! to Avomen, his name is nob counecfceil Avilh a 
single liiiison or scandal. ‘ It is ime_ of my llr.st 
prhieiples,’ says he, ‘never to stand in any rela- 
tioim out these of friendship with another man's 
Avife.' Again, ‘0 Hod! let mo liml the Avonian 
Avhi) is destined to bo mine, ami avIio shall 
Htrengblion mo in virtue.' He Avroto no second 
opera hecauso ho could got no lihretto of the 
A’li'biiouH, elevating oust AA'liich ho thought essen- 
tial, and AA’liicli alone ho would consent to sot, 

BGotliovon Avas 5 feet o inehes high, \'ory broadly 
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and lii'inly built ; his head large, and the hair black, 
thick, ,itid abundant. His cye.s AA’oro dark in 
colour, very bright, and peculiar. His voice was 
rough on occasion ; bub wlicii lie aa'us touelied it 
a light tone wdneh was pecidiarlj' ailecting. 

For the details of JJeetliOA’ou’s life, and the best 
liooks to study regarding liim, the reader is referred 
to tlio article in Sir Hcoige HroA-e’s Dictfonanf of 
' Mum mnlMmkiauR (.Macniillau), and still more, 
to the American Thayer’.s X. von liccihomk^ Lchoi 
a Y(>]s. bcrlifi, JS70-70). 

Kcctlcs the name of an order of insects teolini- 
cally known as Coleontera, There are indeed. some 
insects poimlarly calJed ‘beetles’ which are not 
(.Mleopteru, and some Coleoptern AAdiich Avoiild hardly 
he terineil ‘ beetle.s,’ hut for practical imrjioses the 
tu'o woid.s are apmiyniona. They Imre genoinlly 
the usual four Avings, hut the front imir form bard 
and Imrny covers for those behind, which alone are 
ii.se/1 in Diglit. 'I’ho feelers or antennm hai’O only a 
few joints ; the jaws or nmiuUblos are ahii'o.st 
alAvay.s hitiim organs like those of the Ooekroach 
(rpv. ), and the ioni'bh mir of nmiitl) appendag-e.s 
(sccoml pair of maxilltc) are completely fused 
together. They go through a completo nietamnr- 
nhosis (ij.A'.), tlio young beetles lieing calerpillnr- 
Uko forms, usually with six legs, and ahvays unlike 
tlie ailnlt. Tlie males are usually distiiigiiisliable 
from the females hy ililVerencos of size, form, colour, 
lighting organs, houiuIs, I've. For general anatciiuy, 
see iNsKCi’, There are probably about 100,000 
dill'eronb sjieeles, more than tAvico the total number 
of backboned auimnls, and among these myriads 
there is, within a small range, .such a marvellous 
diversity of form, colour, size, and habit, that 
gciioml characteristics are hard to note. About 
Bie beginning of this century, Latroille divided this 
A’Asb imiltibudo into four great groups acconling to 
the mimlier of small joints in the loAA’OHt part of the 
leg. Hut his four divisions { Fontaiuera, Hoter- 
omern, Tctramera, uiuL Trimera) are artilicial, and 
are abamloiicil hy many modern coleopterists, avIio 
arrange the host’in seventy-live famihes. It may 
lie said of most beetles that they are strong, 
voracious insects, acting ns ‘imiver.'‘al acaveiigers,’ 
preferring to remain concealed during the day, and 
only on occasions taking to llight. Their food 
varies greatly from iiard avooiI to soft fruils, from 
tlio carcasses of animals to ilung, and a few become 
parasites, They are found in Avator and on laud, 
on iilaids and among stonc.s, hurroAviiig in tiic 
ground and drilling holes in wood, in fact in. 
almost every A'aricby of habitat. Fossil-beetlc-s 
begin to aiiuear in the earhoniferoiis strata, and nro 
often found imbedded in amher. Their practical 
ini|)ortanc(! in regard to vegetation, and their 
miniGi'ous intoi'csfciiig jieniiliaritit's of form and 
liaiiit, will ho (liseiisseil nmler special ai'ticle.s. 

See the following articles on various beetles i 

Uralc-lic-i/tlt's, D«ilJi-iv«(<;|), Meal-ivoiVi. 

lllnjis. Uevil’H Couch- OU-liucilc. 

JJlisti'V-bnotl.', liw.sfi. Scftrnhii'iis. 

JJiiryiiig llcctlo. Diiiis-hecllc. Stnjr-hcelle. 

CmifliHtin. f'/i'clly. yVnterOjajtJe. 

I'ockcliiinn', Glow-wovin. AVewil. 

CohiViuh. Uci'Vle, ' LailybirU, _ AVivi'-ivurtu. 

Kcetliiig’< In some rural districts of Scotland 
the peasantry, Avlien they have not ready access to 
a mangle, heat clothes, newly Avnshod ami dried, 
with a AA’oodcn mallet on a Hat stone, and the 
oiioratioii is onllcd l)eetling. The same term is 
applied to a linishing process in the mannfacturc 
of linen, and also of 'some kinds of cotton goods. 
,Tusb as in tho haminovhig iiy iiauil, tlie obicct is 
to lill up and give a linish to the clotli by llnttenini' 
i its surface. It is done by tho miug and falliu" of 
upright Avooden stamps, placed close togetlier in a 
j roAV, Ai’ith their square butts resting on a roller over, 
1 Avliich the cloth passes under them. Tlio staiupis 
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are ^v()rK'ell Iiy the rotation of a horizontal shaft, 
acting with tapoh?, Itko tlio cylinder of a hnn-el- 
organ. 

Bineii ^\-eft yarns, and especially such as are 
used for heavy sail-elotli, are also ueetled hy this 
iiiaohiiie to soften them. But finer weft yarns of 
this jimterinl are iioiv, instead of being beetled, 
passed tliroiigh wliat is called a softening mttc?iinG, 
wiiieli consists of two pairs of grooved wooden 
lolleis ^vitli the requisite driving gear- 

Bcct-root Siiiiav. Sec Bebt and Sugar. 

ItectS, Nicolaus, Dutch poet aiul writer, was 
bru ii at Haarlem, IStli Septeinljor 18M, and stndieil 
theology at Leyden. After serving at Hcemstedc, 
near Huavleiii,'’ he was in appointeil to_ the 
j>astoiate of lltrecht, and in 1874 to the chair of 
Tlieologv thorc. His poetical works havo been 
colluctei! (4 vols. 1878-81). Thrniigli tbo earlier 
])ieee.s runs a strong vein of misaiitliropic sentiment, 
<luo ])rnl)aliiy to Byron, some of whose works be 
tmiishUed into Dntch (2 vola. 1835-37). His i>ro.se 
writings iiichulo Camera Obscura (13tli eil. 18^), a 
series (jf tales and sketclies of life and .scenery in 
Holland, pnlilislied under the pseudonym of ‘Hilde- 
biaiul ; ' they display keen olmervatiou and coii- 
siilerahle Im'uiour. Jlesides scveriil critical works, 
ho has puldished in theology, notes on tlie life of 
8t Paul (3il ed. 1858), and fj/'cn (now 

cd. 8 vols. 1872). 

Bel'si'lVUj a corruption of Epiphttmn (Epi|)h- 
any), wliich name in Italy has become persoirilied 
for eliildren as a toy-hringing old woman called 
la Ikfam. >She is a kind of female enuntevpart 
of the Wandering Jew and Santa Clans com- 
bined, and is employed as a kind of bugbear t«> 
frighten naughty cliildreii. According to tbo 
poinilnr .story, she was busy cleaning the bouse 
when biic tlirce wise men of the East i>n.ssed 
by on their way to oiler their treasure.s to the 
infant Studour, and wbeu callctl to t-ho window to 
see them, slic stud she could do so when they 
returned. They went homo by another way, anil 
she 1ms G\er since been watching for their 
return. On Twelfth Night she brings ^od cliil- 
dreu h)yn and sweetmeats, but Iwul eliildren only 
find tlieir Httiekiugs full of aslies. It was nl^ 
customary in Italy, on the eveuiug Ijefore the 
Hpipliany (5tli Jaimar\')i to carry an efiigj'- calletl 
the lufana. iu procession threugh tlie streets amid 
great rejoicings, but this lias fallen greatly into 
ili.Hiise. 

See Breaching Tower. 

Iteg, no\i‘ always Bey (‘lord ’), a Turkish title, 
rather l agiio in its import, and commonly given 
to swpev'mv wilitary idlicere anil ilistinguisheil 
foreignei.s. In rank it staiuls between EJfendi 
and Pasha (q.v.). It is often assumed u-itlioiit 
any autliovLCy, (uxd nearly every young Turkish 
daiidy allows biiiiself to he atldressed bv the 
title. ‘Boglerlmg,’ or, more correctiv, Jleiler- 
begi (‘lord of bmls’), Is the title given to tlie 
governoi' of a |ir«viiiee. 

IScjgas, Jvahl, court-painter to the king of 
Prussia, was born near Aix-la-CbapcIlo in 17f)-|. 
He painted a great many biblical subjects for 
elim c'lies, as well as several historical pictiire.s and 
loitniits. He died November 2.% 1854. Of his 
()ui' sfiiis, two became known as painters, and two 
us sfiilptor.s. 

Kcgg, James, D.D., bom in 1808 at NewMoiik- 
biiKl manse in Lanarkshire, was educated at Gla.s- 
goiv LLiii cr.sity, and was licensed as ti preacher in 
]S'20. Minister of Liberton from 1835 to 184.3, ho 
‘ catiie out’ at the Disruption, and theneeforwni'd 
to his death (2S)tli Scptemljcr 18S3) held the iici"h- 
boiiring I'lee Church of Newington, Edinbuigli. 


A man of line jircsoiice ami vigorous intclloct, In 
distingnislicd himself by liis old-worhl_orthodoxy; 
lim Immour and (!ombativenc.ss, and his olVorts U 
improve tlic houses of the poor. ,Sco tlio Memoii 
by Profc.ssor Sniitli (2 vols, 1885-88). 

IteggiU*. See Mbkdicanov. 

Begft'ar'iuy-iicigliboiir, a game at canb 
played by two persons, botwcuii wlioin tlio paidv is 
equally divided. Holding their cards hack-upwards, 
the playons lay down a card altornatoly, till an 
iiononr i.s turned up, whhdi is paiil for by the 
adversary — four cards for an ace, tliree for a king, 
two for a qiicem and one for a knave. Kncli pay- 
ment being made, the winner lifts the trick ; but 
if an honour is laid down during the imynient, 
then tlie opposite jiarty must pay for that in 
tlie .same way ; and so on, till a iiayment is mado 
without an I'lononr. The olijoet is to win nil tlu) 
cavils in the iiack. Tlio ganio i.s as old at least us 
1777. 

IlcgllsirilSi Societies of laymen niidor this 
name first apiiearod in Germany, the Notlicrlands, 
and the smitli of Prance in the heginiiing of tlie 
i3th centm'y, and wevo known in Italy ns Jihuelii 
and Jiovf(.s<ih' : Init they never ohtained the repula- 
tioji enjoyed by tlie Begnine sisterhood. 'I'oivards 
the emi of the I8th century they were eomuumlv 
stigmatLsed as bans ijaraniti, hnni pur.vi, and siudi 
contemptuous Lithis, wliieh exjn'essed the low 
estimation iu wliieh they ivero held. Gn account 
of lieretics of all sorts retreating into Lhesii half- 
spii'itnal oonnminities, they were subjected to 
severe pevseentions after 1307, and wore gradually 
dispeisetl, or joined the orders of Doiiiinuians anil 
Franciscans. In tlio Netherlands, where they had 
preserved a hotter eharaotov than elsowliere, they 
maintained their ground longei', and were protectell 
by Pope Innocent IV. (1245), in Brussels liy 
Canlinal Hugo (1254), and in Liege by Poiie 
UTban IV. (1201); but bheh‘ coinniunitii's dis- 
appearerl in the 14th century. 'I’be most ]irol»aldo 
origin of our word beggar, aceording to l.)r Murray, 
is none other than tlie old Preneh begnri, begiinl, or 
its H.viujnyin, beguin, wlieiUie tlio vorh bi:gia'giii:i\ 
beginner, ‘to act the hegiiin.’ If this otvinology 
liu true, it serves to show how widely these' lay 
niondicants must have heen spread m'er W'esti.'rh 
Euroiie.— Hoe BliffUlMC-S; Mosbeiin, J)c JUuihanlls 
ct Begiiinubiis ( Leip. 1 7i)0 ). 

Bcgharnii. See JJAcniiMi. 

Kcftlci'beg'. Hoc BiXi. 

Kc;^'Gaiai This genus (which gives its name 
to a small order of donhtfni allinities) contains a 



largo number of species which are euUivatial in mir 
gvccnlionses, partly on account of tlieir usually 
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pink, unisexual iloM'orH, niul partly for tlioir re- 
markable unoqmil-Hiileil ami often coloured leaves, 
to ■\vliicli they owe sncli various nojjular nnuios as 
‘ Eloidiaut’s ears ’ in blio East Jiidies, or, move 
jiooticall.y, ‘ Aiip:ers wings’ in tlie 8i»aiiisli Antilles 
and Mexico. Tliey are almost all tropical jilants; 
Imb a Hinall Hjiecics of Ikiimihi asecmlH tlio liinia- 
layas to at least 1 boOO feet, often gi'on'ing on the 
trunks of trees, 'riie leaves and young steins are 
succulont and acid, and tlioso of sovoral siiccies 
are used as pot-liorl)s or in tarts like rlmbarb. 
The roots of some are used in tlioir native eoun- 
fci'ie.s ns nst]'ii»gent.s, and .some of tho Mexican 
species arc used as drastic purgatives. According 
to Loudon, begonias wore introduced into Great 
llritaiii from damaiea in 1777, but they wore little 
cultivaLod till ISIO. 

KciS-SIn^hr, or Kkuicw Gol, an extensive 
niountain lake in Asia Minor, -l-l miles SNY. of 
Koiiia, situated almost 11700 feet above tho sea. It 
is over HO iinies long, and from b to 10 miles broad, 
and conlnius several island.s. Its only visible out- 
let is a rivulet connecting it with tlie imioli sniallcv 
lake, Soghla Gill, the waters of whieli occasionally 
disiippoar altogether \ and it is evident that a grea't 
part IK carried oil' thrmigh subterranean cliannels 
in tj)o limestone I'nnge of the Tanrn.s, On its east 
ami mirth shores are the Unvns of Ilcgshelir uml 
Keroli. 

ISctt’uiue.S {llKfJUlNbi, lJiC('iUTT/K), a sisterbeiod 
within tho Catholic Church, first formed {luring the 
12tli century in tlio Netbovlands. The origin of 
tlio word is doubtful. It is astwilied by some to a 
St Ucggfi, who is said to have founded the first 
sisterliood in G!)(l ; by other.s to a priest named 
Lambertus Ic llcgues or lo llogiio, who founded 
in Libge, about IIW), a society of pious women 
who were called by his name. 'J'lio llegnines 
Were not rcstrietoil by vows, nor did they follow 
tlio rules of any order, but rvere united under a 
snjiorjor for tbo'oxoieise of piety and benevolence, 
and lived generally in separate small cottages, 
wliicb, collectively, formed the Ikf/iiiar/titm. Their 
establisbmenls wore often enriched liy liberal 
donations. A cluireli, a bosjutal, and a bnnso of 
reeejition or aoitiiinm oiitorttunmcnt, gcncm)]y )»o- 
limged to every eommiinity. The sisters were dis- 
liiignislicd fnnii the rest of the laity (mly by tlioir 
diligeiieo and devotedness, piety, 'modesty, and 
zeal for tho jmrity of youthful education, Tlieir 
nirint floiirisliiiig period was during tlio lUfcli and 
IHtli centuries, when tbuy spread themselves 
witlely over Eranee, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands! As the pietists of tho middle ages, they 
■were often subjeeted to ]ier.seontion liy tlm niendi- 
eaiit orders of friars; but on accovuit of their 
liraetical usidiilness were, bmgsheltered by the ])oj)es 
and couneils us well us by the Hccular autlairities. 
In till) IHtli and bltli centuries, tbrougb tlioir sym- 
]iii(hy with tlio porsccuted b'raticelli (fi.v.) and tho 
‘ llro’tliren mid Sisters of the Free Spirit,’ they were 
bnmglit under tho scrutiny of the Impiisition ; and 
on aeeimnt of certain iiimioralities, a synod held at 
]''ritzlar ill 1'2LI reijuircd Hint all eamlidates must 
be forty yearn old beforo they could enter a society 
of llcg'ui'nes. 'I'liese sisterhoods maintained their 
position in Germany and the Netlicrlands longer 
than in oilier countries. In Holland, they existed 
at tlio close of the IHtli century ; and in the present 
flay woJind linro ami there .so-called Ihuptincn-haitscr 
in '(.lei'iuany : but tliey are now mitliing more than 
almshouses for poor spinsters, At Gbont, there is 
still a eelelirateil institution, tho_ lldgninage of St 
Klizalmtli, eontaiuing some 700 .sisters, who live in 
a separate ({uartnr of tho town in lOH littlo brick- 
built cottage, s, -witli IS convents and 2 elmvohe,s, 
arrangod in stireots and sgiiares ■within a common 


Avail, open to the visits of strangers. Living liere 
a life of retirement and piety, the Begninos, in 
tlioir simide dai'l: dre.«s&s, go out as niime.s to the 
; hospitals, and perform other acts of kindness among 
■ the jioor. Tliough they are under no monastic vow, 
it is their boast that none is known to have ([uittetl 
the sisterhood. See BEOHAitn.s ; also Halbuann’s 
C’C.Khiehtedci' Bclg. Bc/jhincft ],S43). 

Itcgllill (a feminine form correspomliiig to Bcg^ 
fj.v.), an Indian title of lionnnr erpiivnleat to ‘ prin- 
cess,’ conferred on tho mothevn, sisters, or avIvos 
of native rulers, The Begum of Ondh (see 
Hastings, IYaeken ) is aa'cII knoAvn in Indian 
history. 

Behiiini, Martin, a famous co.smograplier, avus 
born at Nuremberg about 1450. He early entoreil 
into mercantile Jiie, ami in J480 Aveiit to Ihntngal., 
Avhero lie soon aeipiired a reputation as a .skilful 
maker of innps. In 1484 be accompanied the PorLii- 
guese navigator, Diego Cam, in a voyage of dis- 
covery along tho west coast of Africa, and sailed as 
far as the minith of tlio Znireov Congo Hiver. In M86 
Beliaiin sailed to Fayal, one of tli'e Azores, but in 
1490 lie left Fayal and returned to Nuremliovg. 
There be constructed a large globe, principally 
from the Avri tings of Ptolemy, Pliny, Strabo, Marco 
Polo, and Sir ./olin Mnuthn^ille. It is still pre- 
served by tlu! family of Behaim in Nurembei’g, 
and is a valuable record of the progress of dis- 
covery, though it exhibits little accuracy, even for 
that date. Behaim again roshlcd in Fayal from 
1494 to 1500, and then reinoA'cd to Lisbon, where 
lie died in the saniu year.— Michael Behaim 
(1410-74) AA’ns n German mcistcruiingcfy a imtU'e 
of Shlzbacli, and liy profession a Aveaver. His 
poems liaA’c been edited by Karajan and otlier.s 
(1843-07). 

ItchniiL tAVO lirothers, natives of Nuremberg, 
and both of tlioiii painters and engravers — Hans 
Sebald (1500-50) and Barthel (1502-40). They are 
reckoned amongst Diiver’s seven folIoAver.s, the 
‘ Little Masters,’ and form the subject of a mono- 
graph by A. Itosenberg (Leip. 1870). 

llelliUb ev Bahak (also sjielt Bihiti'), once one 
of the three sitluihs or provinces Aiiider tho Nawab 
of Bengal, innr one of tlio four great province.s of 
Bengal, occupying part of the valley of the Ganges, 
comprising tub two divisions of Palnn iiiul Bliagal- 
pur, and subdivided into 12 administrative districts. 
Area, 44,139 sq. m; pop. (1881) 2.3,127,104. Tlie 
Ganges dh’ides the pi'oA'inco almost into tAvo ciptal 
parts ; it is Avatered besides by several of its 
important tributaries. AmouL' the minerals, the 
most important are coal, lead, silver, eoiiper, and 
mica, hut tliesc are scarcely Avovked. European 
A-egetabies Inwe been introducod, and succeed 
Avell. Gf liuligcmius produetions, the chief are 
rice, Avlieat, barley, maize, pulse, sugar, cotton, 
iiuligo, ami tobacco. Oil-seeds, opium, indigo, 
sugar, cotton, and saltpetre are exported. The 
cultiA’ntion of opium is a govoriimcnfc monopoly, 
Avith its headipiartors at Patna, Over .300,000 
acres are under poppy cultivation for this purpo.se. 
lT])wardH of a million sterling is invested in the 
indigo industry in the dill'erent districts. The 
district is also engaged in tlio nianiifaeturing of 
mnaliiis, silks, carpets, hlankcts, tents, tapes, 
blireads, ropes, paper, glass, cutlery, jewelry, 
loathov, ink, -soai), and pottery. 'Plie East Indian 
Baihvay runs through the entire length of tho 
proA'ince, and is iioav the great commercial high- 
way. Before the days OA'on of Moslem dominatioii, 
Beliar appears to liaA’o been tlie centre- of a Hindu 
empire, Avhich nath’e aecounts describe ns of match- 
leas .splomiour, and of fabulous dnmtion, Kooch 
Ikhar is a native state near Bbotaiii under , the 
lionteimnt-govornor of Bengal ; area, 1307 sii- ra. ; 
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iiop, (102,604. Its Cftpital is also Koocli IJehar, or 
knell Ileiiar. 

BeliaiV or Baiiah, a town of Bengal, r>4 miles 
BE, 1)V B. of tlic town of Patna. Tlie oiiginal city 
is nearly dosertcil, ami the present town consists of 
lumses scattereil almut its remains, and inter.sperscd 
with lields, gardens, ami groves. There (U’o some 
veniaius of fine masques. Belmv 1ms a consider- 
ahlo trade, ehielly in rice, Enropean cloth, cotton, 
and tohacco ; wliile silk, cotton cloths, and mnsim 
are iiiaimfaetnved here. Pop. ( 1881 ) 48,908. 

Iteliciuling. See ExKctmoN, Guii.LOTrNij. 

Beliciiiotli (Heh., plural of ‘heast.'a 

word of Egyiitian origin), the name of a large and 
strong four-footed lieast, referred to once in the 
Old TestamontScriptnres, Job, xl. 10-24. tteseniiiH 
proves tliat the description in the passage is more 
suitable to tlio hippopotamus than to any other 
animiil, though the elephant has been suggojsted by 
some scholars. 

lt<diistuiu orBisUTUx { nncienfcilWi/VftH ), the 
site of an ancient Persian city, 22 miles E. of the 
city of Kirmansimban. It is noted for Its famous 
prc'cii'itous rock, anciently known as ^ Mount 
ilagistunus, which on one side rises perpendicularly 
to the liolglit of 1700 feet. Diodorus relates that 
Bomirmnis eneampe*! near the rock, and caused 
the lower part to Im smoothed away and an 
inscription engraved on it in her honour. This, 
like many other traditions attached to the mythic 
queen, is now proved false. Tho rock hears in* 
sci iiitions of Dariu-s Hy.stnspc-s almut J18 li.o. The 
inscriptions — wliieli are in the three forms of 
eimeitonn writing, Persian, Buliylonian, ami 
iMediun— sot forth the hereditary right of Darius 
to the throne of l*crsia, tracing his genealogy, 
tlirmigli eiglit generations, up to Acinvmones ; 
they thou enumerate the provinces of his empire, 
and vceonnt his trimnniis over the various vcliels 
who ro.se against him ilnrinj;' the first four years of 
his rciLUi. The monarch himself is roprcsoiitcd on 
the taiilot with a bow in haml, and his foot upon 
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the pinstvato ligure of a man, while nine rebel 
chained together by the neck, stand bumblv befoi 
him ; heliind Iniii are two of bis own waniore, an 
ahove Imii, another Jignre (see cut). The Persia 


inscriptions which Sir H. Uawlinsoii Ims translntci 
are contained in the live main colninns nnniliorci 
in cut 1, 2, 3, 4, Ti. Tho Jirst column coiitaim 
19 paragraphs and 99 lines. Each piivagvaph aftm 
tho first, which cniiniicnces, ‘I am Daviiis \hi 
Groat King,’ hegins with, ‘Says Darius the King,' 
The second column has thfi .same numiKn' of lina- 
ill 10 paragrajilis ! tho third, !)2 tiiu’s and M jmra- 
graphs; tho hnirtli has also 02 lines and IH i.ani- 
gmphs; and the fifth, wjiiidi appears to he a 
sn}i|)lementarv column, 3o lines. The sis'oml, 
fourth, and lihli columns are mneh injured. Sir II. 
Rawlinson lixe,s llie date of tho seulphire a(i 
510-1)15 n.C. Boo Rawlinson in Jutininl uf R»\itd 
Asint-h Hodebj, vol, x, ; Upport, U /'ca/i/e d In, 
Lunifue dcs J/cdiw { Paris, 1S7!)) ; ami Spiegel, Dir. 
Alt-pcmschcn Keilurhrifkn (l.eiii. IHSl ). 

ltcliiii« Kkn.s'J’, a Cconmin geograjdier, was 
IxH'ii Jaminrv 4, 1830, at Gotha, wlimsi ho died on 
the 15th of'Mandi 18S4. In ISod Jio lioe.ame Dr 
I'ctermann's cliiio' assistant in editing tins faimms 
gcogra])liical jieriodieal, Mill>‘itiiiiiii'ib U\ the oilifor. 
ship of which ho snci'ccded on his idiief’s (jeatli^ in 
1878. In 1.872 he coinmencod, in conjniietioii 
with H. Wagno)', tho iisidnl Ikriilhrriiini ilrr F.rila 
(vol. vii. 1882), intemhsd as a slatislieal siipplo* 
nioiit to t\\ii j^filldliiinini ; ami from 1870 ho nmier- 
took the statistieal dopartmonl of Mio Ahiuiiiin-k 
(U Gvlht. Ills miiro oxlimded wiilings oI Ihis 
nature are maiivod hy fullness, aeeuraey, and 
markoil lucidity of armngomont, 

Kcinncii, Boo Bokii.mk, Jakhh, 


Ai'itA, imvolist and playwi'iglit, was horn 
in 10-I(), at Wyo, in Kent, tho daughter of onn 
Johnson, a harhev. It is ihmhtful, (lion, wIiowuh 
the ‘fathor,’ lioulonmit-governor nf Suihiaiii, willi 
whom as a child slio sailed foi' Boiilh Amoriea. IIu 
<lied 0)1 the voyage out, I)ut Afra I'eaelii.sl Snrimiiii, 
and horn made the acijnaiiitamai of tlio shivo ( >i'oo- 
noko, will! aftoi’Wurds Inn'amo llm siihjeoL of one of 
her novels. Uetni’iiing to England ahout llloH, she 
married Mr Bisliii, a moreliant of Diileli exli'aclioii, 
hut was a widow hy l(i(i(i, f h'r personal appeamneo 
and vivacious p'oedom of mannors pleased llm 
'Merry Monarch,’ and slie was sent us a spy i,o 
Antwerp, where sho Hucceedrsl in diseoi'orinjr llm 
intonlion of the lliitcli to sail op tho ’['liumes ami 
Medway. The English (^onrt, however, look no 
notice of her infoi'mntion, a slight which caused Iho 
fair agent to throw iiii stale nolitii^s in disipisl, ( >n 
her return to Kiiglaiid, she hecame iiilimale witli 
all tho jirolligato wits as widl ns tlie )iioro sliiid 
acludtus and pods ^l( the. time, luid dc.vuUsl UmsvU 
to literature. Jlor jdays ami some of hei' poems mo 
hettor thmi her novels, hut all alike mo disligoinsl 
**y impurity of tone; and, in point of intelleeliial 
ability, none of her works deserves the high ]imiso 
lavished on them |jy Diydou, Otway, and Bout heme. 
Bho dieil Kith j\pril li,8(i, mid was Imried in W'l’si- 
minster vVlthcy. llui' works wmo rein’inted in 
0 vois. (1871). 

lieliriiig', or llKnr.Mi, Viru.s, a fmnoiis mi\’i- 
gator, horn in 1(180, m, lluivenH, in Oeiimmk. 
ITu ontored early the iiewly-fornied mi,vv of I’eier 
tho Groat, ami for the ahdity mid dining ho dis- 
playetl in the wars with Bwedeii, was iippoinled 
to conduct an expedition of liiscovie'v in llio 
Sea of Kamehatka. Sailing in 1728 from a 
port on the oast of ICaim-hatka, lie followed tlio 
c<iast northward iintil ho beliei’iu], from Mm west- 
ward trending of tho land, that Im had reached tho 
nnrtn-cast point of vVsiu, .After sonu' vears spent 
in e.xploratimis on tho coasts of l^mmdialka, 
JMvlioUk, and tbe north of Biheria, he sailed in 1741 
towards the Ameritiaii oouMnont, ami 
sigh ing land ah.mt .58^ N. lat., ho followed (ho 
coast northward for some ilistamiej hut sicknesH 
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and Htovins nltlij'nd liiiii to rotiirii, amt ticing wrecliod 
(HI tluj (InHUi'fc iwland of Avatnlm, ninao ealioil 
Jiidirinj,^ island, ho, diod tlievo, Bocunilioi' 10, 1741. 
Autoiij!,' tlio fow' wlu) os(!a]n!(l, in a lioafc niado /rom 
Llio WTUolc, \vm Ht;(jllor, tin! nalaimlisb, who has luft 
an a(HU)iint of tins voyaj'o (St Potui'sl)inx, 170M). 

Strait soiiaralos Asia tVum Aniorioa, 
and oimiKH'ts l;ho J’aoilio with tlio Aruth* (Jooan, 
Tho ]U'oof tliat Uio two oonlinonts wore not con- 
no(!ted was givtni liy a Cossack naniei! Desehiiov, 
wlio in lUlH sail(‘d from a liai'lionr in Siberia, in 
tlio Polar Ueean, into the Sea of Kainchalka. But 
liis voyayo was hmy royardod by ICnnuicans as a 
faI)fo, until Holiriny’s ((|.v. ) (’xpedition in 17'28. 
Tlio strait was explored and aeeiinitely descrlbod 
by Cook in 1778, ’L'lu; narrowest jiart'is near (l(k 
bit,, botwepn J'last Capo in Asia, and Capo Prince 
of NVales in America, where tins i^apos approaoh 
witiiin d() niiit's ; alioiit midway are three uninhab- 
ited islands. Tho greatest di?pth is some ;{() fathoms. 
Maze mid foys arc tlio noi-mal eonditioiis of the 

alnuisiihero, •Di'UliiiNii S|:;a, a part of the North 

Paeilic Ceeuii, (Kminioiilv known as the Sea of 
iCameiiatka, bomidod IV. i>y Ivaiiudiatka, E. by 
Alaska, H, hv tho Aleutian IshDuls, and N. by 
Bohrluy Sli'Kit. 'i'lioi'o aro several islands iii tins 

sea, and hero also foys prevail. IlKiiiUNn Ihi,.\NI1, 

llio most westerly of tlie Alentiivn iHlmids, barren 
mill destitute of wood, hut an iiniiortaiit statiiiii of 
tho Alaska fur iiidnstiy, It has an area of hO h<|. 
III., and is noteworthy as the (daco wliure Behriny, 
tho iliHiioveror, was wreekod and died in 1741. 

Hellaii', a pass in tlio northern oxtrouiity of I 
Syria, on the oast shore of tliii (hilf of Seiiniloroon, 
runs aevo.ss the monntalii-riuiyo of Ainanns. Ik is 
the (iiimmon route from Cilicia Into Syria, and 
yave a pussayo to Alexamlor tliu (Treat, and after* 
wards to the (.'riisaders, Into Syria, The town of' 
Beilaa (]iop. f!d(J(l} is situateii near the mimmit-ievot 
of the pass, Ilk an ele^'ation of 11)84 feet aliove tliu 
.Medikorranean Sea, 

Kcini, a Portujtuese iivovlnce, bounded N, by 
the provinces of Mmho and Tras-os-Mmites, S. by 
i'lskveiiiadnra and Alemtejo, JC, by Sjnvin, and W, I 
by the Atlantic Oeeaii. It lias an area of abimt ! 
m-2 mp m., mid a pop, (1H81) of 1,877, 482, The 
surface is monntuiimiis, and the soil on the ])laiiiH 
sandy, mid yenerally far fi'om fertile. The moan* 
taiii-siopes aiibril yood pastaraye for slicep and I 
caltle, and from thclioysof lleirn are liindc tliu \vell- 
known Lislum hams. 'The jiroducts are iMnn, wine, 
honey, oil, llax, and various kinds of fruit. Sea-salt 
is oliliiincd at the coasL, The river Don ro M-ater.s the 
wfiolo of its nortiu'.vii, mid ttie 'i’ayns a portion of 
its soiitherii hoaiidiiry. Iron, coal, and inarlilo are 
wrought ill simill (lumitity, and niineiul s|H'itm's are 
nuinoi'oiis. In is.'lo the province was divided Into 
Upi)cv and l.owcr llcira, and at present cmht'aces 
till' districts of Aveiro, CuH(ello ih'aiu'o, C’oiinhra, 
t.laai'iia, and Vizen. Tho capital is Coimhra. 

Bciram. Hoc IIaiiiam. 

Iti'ii is ail Arabic word, siyiiifyiny Mioasu,’ 
'alioilo,’ oj' ‘|)))me,’ the lliOirew oipiivalent of 
which in lldli. In liotli htnyimyes it is employed 
in iilnce-naines ; thus, in the former, we have 
l.hU-uf-Jlicr(hii, ‘ the house of the sanctuary,’ or 
‘the sacred lioiise;’ and in tho latter, Bcih-ci, 

' lionse of Cod .iMh-tiny, ' liouse of dates Ikth- 
nlnii'ii, ‘house of the ford;’ Jkth-lchv.m, 'house of 
bread,’ I've, 

ilcit’Cl-FakUi. a town of Yiinien, Arabia, 
near the Bed Sea, situated on a sandy plain, 
protented b}’ a dtadol, 87 mik.s N. of .Moolia, 
Ilodoiila, on tlio Red ,Sen, Is the port. It has still 
a cmmideralile trade in coflee, wax, yum, and pearls. 
I’op. HO(K). 


Keilll, a small town of North Ayrshire, oii the 
hordeys of Ronfrewsliire, 18 miles SW. of (ilasgow 
by rail. Its most notable mamifactuve is that of 
furniture in larye cahinot-work«. The cliief build- 
iiiy is tho Speir Hcliool ( 18S7), rosembliny the old 
colleyo at Glasyow, Pop, ( 1881 ) 4037. 

Itcitullah (Arab., ‘ liruiso of God’), the spa- 
ciims buiUliny or temple at Mecca, which eontnins 
the Kdaha. See MiiCC'A and KAaua. 

Bcja ( tlie Bax Julia of the Romans ), a town in 
tlio province of Alemtejo, Portugal, 101 miles BE. 
of Lisbon by rail. It lias a castle and a cathedral, 
and nmnufacturcs of leather and carthcnwave.s. 
Anioiiy its interostiiiy Roman aiitiiiuities, the chief 
are tho south gate and an aipieduct. Pop. 8487. 

ICcJaii, or Ba.ian, the name of tlie lirst or 
‘frcshtmui’ class in the Bcottish universities of St 
Andrews and Ahcvdccii, and cjf old in many con- 
tinental universities. The word is believed to bo 
derived from tho Freneh ice-jaunc, ‘ yellow beak,’ 
a term used to dcsiyimtc a nestling "or nnllcdyed 
bird. Tlio levying of bejatmia, or payments for 
‘ llr.st-footing’ by stiideiits oii entering college, 
was forbidileii by tlie stiitiitos nf the uiiivevsuy 
of Orleans In 13(1.1, and of the uiiiver.slty of Tou- 
louse in 1-H)1. Tho olection of an ALlms Beian- 
ornnit or ‘ Alihut of the Greonliornsi,’ was pi'olul'iited 
by the sLatntus of tlie university of Paris in 1403. 
licnnm is anothov fovin, 
lte,jaimi’< Sieo Bcapuk, 

Wejar, a town nf Spain, 45 miles S. of Sala* 
iininua, Ik Inis eloth niamifiictnrcs and an annual 
fair ! and in the luiiuhhmwhooil is a hot sulphur' 
spring, Pop. (1877) 11,090. 

Iltilc, Antony, Bishop of Durham from 1283, 
took u ])romiiiunt part in the Scottish wans (^f 
Edward L, and holci a coiiiiimnd at the battle of 
Falkirk, In IfiOO ho heemno involved in ecelosi* 
astlcal Jispnles, wlilcli lasted till his death on 3d 
IMaroli 1311. Ho was a prelate of great nmgnifl* 
eenoo and nnhonniled amlillion, hut ulmste and 
liberal. —Another Antony Bek (1270-1348) was 
IJiKhop of Noi'wie)) fjorn hTI7 1 a Tlionins Bek (died 
1293) was Bislioii of St David's from 1280; and a 
Hueimd Thomas Bok (1282-1347) was Bishop of 
Lincoln from 1342. 

Kcltua, SeQ(}(KLi 2 -SvmA. 

ISckc, CHAitLKs Tit.SToxii, AbyHsinmii ox-, 
plover and hihlical critic, was horn in London, 
Gctidior 10, 1800; received a commercial educa- 
tion; afterwards studied law in Lincoln’s Inn, 
and- devoted a great part of Ids attention to 
ancient history, philology, and otlinogmpliy. The 
results of thesis studies lirst appeared in his work, 
Oru/incs Blhlkn;, or researches in primeval history 
(vol. i, 1834), whieli was an attemjit to roconstract 
iiistorv on the principles of tho Hcienco of yeologj’, 
mid whicligainc'd him tho Tiiliingcndegi'eo of doctor . 
of iihiloHopliy. Ill 1837-38 ho acted as British ! 
(loiisul in Haxniiy, His historical and geograph- 
ical studies of tho East led Bekc to consider • the 
great inijiortanco of Aby.ssinia for intercourse 
with (iontml Africa, .Supported only by private 
iiuUviduals, ho joined in Abyssinia the party 
led by Major llari'is, and distinguished liiin- 
self (1840-43) by tho exploration of countries 
lying to tliu south, previously almost unknown 
I/I He li.ved the Ijititiide of more than 

seventy stations, and inamied about 70,009 sipiare 
miles 'of country. Ho also collected the vocabu- 
laries of many languages and dialects. Tlie 
results of these re-searches appeared in Ahnssinia 
{1845) anil in various journals. Having returned 
to Euro])e, ho oxoibed the attention of geograiihem 
by his Esnay o)i the Nik and ils Trtbiihiries 
(1847). In 1853 he had liecomo pavtnt'r in a Mauri* 
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tins inei'cantilo house) ami in 1856 he mmle uii- 
sneccssful attc»ui>ts at CHt^tWlshini; commercial 
j'clatioiis in Ahyssinia. In 1861 Hr anti Mrs 
Bekc jonvneyetl “in Palestine; and niulevtook in 
ISO." a fniitless mission to Ahyfrsinia, to obtain 
tlic release of the captives. ^ In 1870 lie was 
L'raiited a pension on the Civil liisfc. At the 
coiiiiueiiccinent of 1874, 33v Ueke started for tlic 
region at tlie head of the Iletl Sen, where ho 
chunmtl (thmigh his views are tlispnteil) to have 
(liscoveicd Muiiut Sinai, east of the Gulf of Aka- 
hiih, and not west as generally anpirosotl. Ho 
(lied at Bromlov, Kent, July 31, 1874,_ liciiig 
engaged at the time on an acemmt of his .lonrney 
to Sinai, and a second volume of (lis Onyincs 
rAhliiuL'. Beke in 1832 edited, for the Hakluyt 
Society, De Veer’s Three Vonagce toicurtls China; 
lie also published The Souives of the Nile (1860); 
British Cnptiecs iit Abyssinia (1803); Kiny TItco- 
ihre (1863); hhl in Uorch (1871); Jesus the 
Messiah (1872). His postliiunonH work, Dis- 
e'jfcrks of Sinai in Arabia (1878), was issuctl 
by ins Aviilow. 

Itelces, or Bukksvau, a town of Hungary, 
at the conlluence of the Black ami White Koriis, 
113 miles .SE. of Pesth. The inliahitaiits arc 
pi'iueipally engaged in agiicultnrc, and trail© in 
eatlle, corn, mid honey. ri>i». (1880) 23,938. 

UoliUcr^ Immasuki,, a scholar lUstingnishcd 
by liis I'ccensions of the te.vts of Greek idassics, 
■was iuivn at Berlin in 1783, studied in Halle, and 
in 1811 bccftino pi-ofessor of PJnlology in his native 
city, where ho died 7th .lune 1871. The rc.suUs 


of ‘In's researches in tlic libraries of France, Italy, 
England, and Gcnnaiiy, appear in Ins mnnermiH 



Bcktashii a incndicant order of ncrvislic.s, 
M’hicli Iiad its origin in the Idth century. Sec 
Beuvish. 

Ucl «ml the DvngOll, an apocryphal l«»ok 
of the Old Testament, originally appended to the 
Book of Daniel. It livst appears in the ScpUia- 
gint, and docs not .seem to have been accepted us 
i’li'pived by tli« .lewish Cbnrch, nor is there any 
proof tliaC a Hebrew or Cbaldce vei-sion of the 
slovy ever existed. Jerome cousiilcvcil it a ‘ fable,' 
an opinion in M'bicli most modem readom will co- 
incide. It was, however, one of the hooka dmdaved 
eanonicjil iiy the Council of Trent (1346). The 
aim of live writer aivpears to have been to warn 
against the sin of idohitiy some of his In-ethreii 
who hud embraced Egyptian snperstitions. See 
.li'*ir«vi>jiA. 

llclhcis (ancient pHinsfitf Aiyrnt), a town situ- 
ated (>n tlte east arm of the Nile, Lower iJgypt, 
28 miles NJflC. of Cairo. Pop. about 5000. 

IlclclliU', Sill Edwaiu), admiral, born in 1790, 
enteiuil the navy in 1812, and in 1816 took 
pint ill tl»e bimibardnieiit of Algiers. In 1825 he 
\viis aj)piiiiite*l assist,aiit-.survej'or to the expedition 
about to explore Helniug Strait nnder Civptain 
iJucelic}' ; and I'roiii 1836 to 1842 he conimaiulcd 
the eonimissioiidl to explore thowcfttem 

cuiist <il Amciicn. Knighted in 1843, and for five 
years (■iu\doyed on snirveying service in the East 
ui'iu's, he was in 1832 appointed to Hie comiiiniid 
of thrj iiufiii'tnuate exiMnlition sent out by govevn- 
iiieiit to sr^rch for Sir John Franklin. Belelier 
imblisUed iWmtiuc o/« Voyage iwimlfhe ]Vorld 
III the huljjliHr (1843); Narrative of a Voyage to 
the Last iHiUcit (18-I8)j The Lmt of the Arctic 
Voyages (1835), &c. In 1861 he Wcaine vear- 


admival of the Ke<l, in 18(iG vico-adniirul. in l.sfi’ 
K.C.B.. and rcar-adiniml in 1872. llo died IHtI 
Marcli 1S77. 

a town of Spain, mi tlio Agiias, 2i 
miles SSK. of Saragossa, Ilerc, on .liini! IH, ISlii); 
the Fveucli, under Snehot, coiiiidotoly rontod the 
Spanish under General JSlaku. rop. .3202. 

Belem'. See LtsimM. 

Beleiii't or Paha', eajiital of tlio ilrazilimi 
province of I’ara {(|.v’.). 

Bcl'einultc.s ( ( h-. hdmnon, ‘ a dart’ or ‘arrow’ ), 
an intorcHting genus of _ fossil eeplmioiiodous 
Molhisca, the typo of a family called ludemnitifhc, 
to the whole of wliicb tlic name liolemiiites is very 
genorallv extondod, mill wliieli is elo.sely iillied (o 
the Scpladie, or Cuttle (q.v.) family. No rei'ent 
species of BeloinnitcH is Icnown : fossil Hpeeics mo 
very niimeroufi, and are foniid in all tlio Jurassic mid 
cretaceous strata, from tlio lowest lias (o (lie mqior 
cliflllc, some of which arc filled witli myriads of 
tiieir remains. TUeso. remains aro genci'ally tliuso 
of the shell alone, which is now known (o Imvo 
l«jcn an internal shell, entirely iuclmhal wiihin lUo 
body of the animal, like that of ihe cuttle. 'I’lio 



Bolcimiitos ))istilif(irm{s, 

shell, as soon in the most jiorfcoi sjiceiinons, is 
double, consisting of a conical chtimhort'd portion 
{t\\Q jihruyinamic), inserted into a longoi', solid, 
somewhat eimieivl or injaoing, iintl ]mhitml slmutii, 
whicli is termed the. rostrum or i/inirii, '.riui spaco 
Vietween the ]ilinigmucom! and Hhnath is oneniiicd 
cither witli radiating iihres or uonieul iayors, Mm 
chunihers of tlie sliull are connected iiy a tiilio 
{si/ihundc), so tliat tlio aniimd prohahly liud llm 
power of aHCcndiiig and ihiscendiiig rapi'dly in dm 
water. From smiio well-prosorveii spmdmoiis wo 
learn that its Isidy was fiirnislmd with Inlural lins, 
and that it liad eight anus and two longer Ion- 
taelos. ’Die suckers seem to liave been priP'idod 
with Imvny lioolcs j and these it probaldy fixed 
upon a, lisli, and dL'sccinlcd with its prey' (o tim 
iKittom, like tlie hooked ('almuarv (q.v.) of ilm 
present sojis. Horny iiiamiildcs and roiimins of mi 
mk-bag, like that ol the cutlh.', Iiai'o Iieen found in 
the last and largest eliamhcrs of Mm lieloiiuiites ; 
but rentaiiis of this cliambcr, which niiist liai'O 
containtHi all the viscera of the animal, are very 
rai-ely preserved, the sliell having liceii very (iii’u 
at this part, The part most coimuonly found, and 
gciioralfy Icnown hy the naiim of ladeimiite, is the 
solid yiiurif, or jioint into wliicli tlio slieatli was 
prolonged buhiiul Mm eUmiilievod stiidl. 'L’liese lm.ve 
i;eeeive(i .sneli popular mimes as Arrowheads, I'etri- 
(led Finger, s, Spee.ti'e-caiidles, I’icks, ’['Uundev- 
stones, ik'c, , from their foini, or from the uoliomt 
ontertaiimd of their ualuve and migin. Ihdvumih's 
aiipear to have licen of \'erv difi'erent idzes j in 
sotim of the. largest, the umv'e msrro in lU incht-s 
long, nml the entire anifiial, wiMi i|s ai'iim oiu- 
stretched, luuRt have been several feet in lengtli, 
BcliitSf* the largest and most pi'os|s;roim coui- 
incrmal and mamifactni'ing city in Ireland, is luiu- 
oijmlly .‘^itnated in the eonntv of Antrim, of wliicli 
wncu 1850 it has been the county town, Belfast 
Ims growing suburbs, siuili as .llallvmacariett 
and Ballynafeigli on Lbo Down side of (be riii'r 
Lagan, whicli diseliarges its w’aLi'vs into Belfast 
Linigb. It is 12 link's from lbo Irish Sea, Hll 
P'lblin, 130 SW. of Glasgow, and 130 
NW. of Livernool. In tbln position Jlclfasli 
stands on nil alluvial deposit not more tiuui six 
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feet al)i)\'e l-lio noa-liivul. 'I'lio river Lagan iq 
ci'o-SHdd ))y the (.^.nuou Bridgu, wliicU luis been recently 
widened; Iiy tlio Aliiert Iliidgo, wljiehwa« I'ccou. 
Htrunted in 1887 -Sy ; by a railway Inidgc ; nutl by a 
bi'idgo at Urmeiui, cIdmo to the park of tliiit name 
inircliased from tlm Man|ufs of Donegal for poimlar 
reoroatioii. Belfast 1ms also several new parKH in 
didurciit parts of the town, thi the A.iitvim wdo 
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liAil already expended 1-500,000 when, under an 
Act of 18S3, tlmy (ditaiucd jmwer niifchoiisijjg an 
additional expenditure of about a inillhm of inoiifty 
more. Donegal tiuay, devoted to the cross, 
eliannol Hteanilmat sor\'ico, is now a liandsomo and 
sulmtantial strueturc, and tlmre are other quays 
of similar construction. A tlirmigh channel and' a 


didurciit parts of the town, thi the Antriin wdo decp-w'utcr quay will also greatly iiinirove the port, 
tiu) pieturos(iuo hilis, vising almost to the dignity wlurso i-otnnis give a very iiu‘iniii)lote estiniato 
of inoinitains, have an niijireKslvo ollect, and the of the foreign trade, which is for tlte most oavt 


geuemi usneet of tlio town is bright and auimatwl, 
Titongli tlio seat of tlio Uiien iiidiestry, with a 
number of mills ami inauufacturcs of several 
kinds, Belfast has a mneh more ideaHaiit appoar- 
aiieo fclian most Uritisli inanufactimng Iowuib. 
Oil eaeli side of tlio spaeious lough, adiicli vo- 
semhiys in some respects the Lake of Geneva, are 
a nnmimr of iileusant villus, whilst in tlio Iiighcr 
snlmrl) of ^Ealoiio, and along tlio Lisburn Koatl, 
haiidsonm cdilices of a similar chametov liavo 
sprung up witli a ciieerfni diveivi'ty. A lino Jnrgo 
mnv street called Iloyal Avcmio was in 1884 
<lriveu through the contro of the town fnmi York 
•Street to Donegal I’lace. It contains tho now past- 
odi(!e, the Ulster Beforni Club, tho ollices of tho 
Water Coiiimissioners, and Lius free lihran', which, 
uith many line shops, form a very iriHHisi«g 
tlmroiigliFa're. A sight of Belfast at the present 
time Niirprises those wlio have liooii taught to 
beJievo ia tlm povorty and want of entomnse 
ill Ireland. There are 33 Presbyterian elmrclics ; 
20 I’rotestant khiiscopalian, 15 Methodist, and 
0 lloiima Catlmlic. Tbo (Queen’s Collogo> a 
handsome brick Imibling, was opened in 1849. 
'^le Pi'csbyteriaii College in 1881 hud, in con- 
.jinmtion ivith tlm Mu'mo Colloge of iMulondorry, 
the power conferred on it of granting theo- 
logical degrees. The Catholics and Methodists 
have colleges of timir own, whilo a Royal Aca- 
demicul Tiistitution and the Belfast Academy, with 
other institutions of a siniilar cliuroctcr, mipply 
gieut edncafciojnil facilities. 'Die National Sclioofs 
amount to 130 ; the (Jliurch Educational Soeioty 
have seliools of their own ; and tlicro arc a iiuiiihcr 
of l.•^•co]l^!nfc private scIiodIh, 

Tlm progress Belfast has made Binco the niiddlo 
of tlm eentnry may ho imlicatcd hy Homo of tho 
most rooijiit rotni'iis, bi tho year 1821 tho ]m]m- 
lation wtis 37,117-; in 1851 it was just over 
100, 000 ! in 1871 it was 174,412; in 1881, 208,122; 
in 1888 aliove 230,000, of whom 71 |)«i' cent, am 
Pi'otimtants, It thus is as largo o-s were the largest 
English or Scotch imumfactunng towns . hoyoml 
Lombm, when, in 1848, Macaulay wrote IiIh cole- 
hrated third chapter, The mm of the iHirougli 
is 0805 acres; tliero are 1547 Btreets; and tlic 
iiumbov of Imildiiigs rose from 18,37i» in 1801 to 
48,511- at tlie hugmniiig of 1887. Tho avorojfe 
number of jier.soiis in eacli hoiiBo is B.f. The 
valuation ot the borough, which in 1851 was 
£182, 85-1, ill 1880 was £0-17,114; thiw in thirty- 
live years it had hceii more than trohlcd, Since 
J807, £05, 000 has lieen spent oii^the construction 
of arterial district sewage ; and in 1887 a Rolfast 
Main Draiiiugo Act was iiasswl for tho imrpesc of 
extending, at mi expenditure of £300,001), imiin- 
trimlc ami iutnrcopting sewem for eoHaotm;j ali the 
sewage of the herongh, ami discharging it into the 
sea lit a great dintanco from tho town. Almost 
to tli-o close of the parliamentary smsion of JfjS?, 
Belfast Avas under a \'cry high jmmicii»al franchise; 
Imt at the time of the passing of the Main Drain- 
age Bill, tills francliiso avuh reduced professedly 
to houseliold snllVage ; still, it is practically a 
£-1:, 5s. rating francliiso. Siumltaneimsly with the 
improvement-s in the town, tiie Harbour Coinniis- 
Kioners have been engaged in greatly impi-oving 
the (iuays and the harbour. WiBvthis object tlicy 


timnago of PelfiLst, rcpresoiitod nt tlie time bv GG80 
I vessels, was in the year lS(i3 nearly 1, 01)0,000 
tons. Tho altered iiiodo of ineasnrcincnt of 
A'CS-sels tells aguiiist a fair estimate of tho incron.se 
ill tonnage ; out in 1886 the port, with 7564 
veasels, .showed 1,595,509 tons. The revenue 
collectod in 1886 ainminted to the largo sum of 
£1,658,510, an umouiit exceeded only by two ports 
ill the Unitml iviiigdoin, The linen trade, though 
such a ^voiy important one to Belfast, is fivr 
from being the solo one. Other industries liavo 
since 1855 been developing all round. Among 
the mast romarkahlo is the .shiplinildiiig trade, 
of Avliich the lirm of Harlaiid and AVolii' is the 
uuwt prominent representative, though other estab- 
lishments are, according to their means, equally 

S erous. Rope maiiufaetures, and the manu- 
re of acrateil ivaters, as well as several other 
busiiiesBCs, ■ inoinding a \’ery large whisky trade, 
add gi’catly to tlio pros])crity of the town. .fVt; 
intervals, as iu July 1880 niul in June 1880, 
thero have been serious riots betAveou tlie 
lowest classes of the Protestant and Catholic 
iKMHiJfttJon, in okwe in-oxhiiity to each other. But 
IJelfoBt is a tinvn of great energy, steadily growing, 
even under adveise circiunstaiices ; baiulsomo and 
j/lcturcsqiie pej'linp-s lieyond .my large cotiiinoivial 
and mnmifnctnriug town in Engbuul, Iu 1888 it 
received tho rank and privileges of a city. See 
George Benn’s .llktory of Iklf mi io the End of tho 
ISUi C'wRifry (1877). 

Kcll'asL a port of entry in Maine, U.S., on 
the west .side of Penobscot Buy, ivUh sliipbiiilding 
and some manufactures. Pop. (1880) 5308. 

Belfort, a town of i’raiice, cajiital of the 
French roinnant i>f tlic department of Ifaivt- 
llhin, 117 miles ENE. of Dijon by rail. From 
1870 till 1879 this rciniiaiit (235 sq. in.), taking 
its name from tiio town, was called the 2'uri- 
ioirc tic }iclfu}% mill consisted of those portions of 
Hant-Rliiu Avbich, seized by tlm Geriiuuis during 
tho wav of 1870-71, "’oi'C restored to Fnuicii by the 


Austria iu 1648, and it was fortified by Vauban. 
At the outbreak of the P’ranco-Gernmu Avar, 
Belfort Ams a fortress of the ilist rank; aiid 
it nmintainetl, from 3d December 1870 till 16tli 
Fobraai-y 1871, a gallant defence against the 
Germans. It then cnjiitiilated, the dofendor-s 
luurciung out with all tho hononis of Avar. A 
memorial of its gallant defeiico A\'ns unveiled in 
ISS4; and the iortwcutUms md outworkn brn'o been 
onormonslv Btrengtlieiied since 1874. Pop. (1872) 
8014 ;(188'0) 22,181 ; of territory (1886), 79,758. 

ItellVy (Md Fi'- Oeifive; modern, iejfm, of 
Teutonic origin ; lit. ‘a place of safety')- Onginally 
a kind of movable tower used fiirdofenco in sieges, 
it came to mean a tower to protect Avatcbiaoii, a 
watch-tower, beacon-toAver, or alarm bell-toAver, 
tiien any toAVor aa’Iioic a boll is linug — a liell-toAvov 
or tixrrot. . The liclfry usually iorim part of a- 
church, hut is aomotimos detached from it— a-s at 
Evesham, Berkeley, and Beccles, in England, and 
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still iiutre freciuently in Italy (see Ca.mi‘ASJLK). 
^Vliere a clunch was in a deep glen, tlie belfry 
^Yns rtccnsioiiaUy perclicl on a iieigUbounng height, 
as at St Feve aa.l elsewhere in Cornwall, and 
at 4i'(lciacli and Aui<lbiir in Scotland. At tins Inst 
place, fclie hell was hitng upon a t^e, as was eojn- 
iiion enough in Scotland at the close of the 1/th 
eentniy. WUeie the helirj- consists of a luei-e 








holfry at Bruges. 

tuvvet, it is often callc/l a hcU-ynhtc or bcU-cok, 
and is placed on the west end of the chnveh ; a 
smaller one hoiiig usually plaml at the cast end 
for the smictns hell, for Ivliioli reiisori it is placed 
over the altar, Munlcl|ial helfries are imne conv 
mon on tiie Continent tlian in tills country. WJicn 
tile hovongiis iwgan to rise into unnoriance after live 
I2tli century, tliey nssertoil t heir right to have hells 
to call the burghers togetlier foj- comicll or for 
action. Thus dctaidied helfrics aiosc in the heart 
of towns, and wore regarded as iinportaiit flymliols 
of their ficedom. At a later ilate, they often 
heeaiiie part of the miison dc lu'llc, or towu-liouso, 
as at (ilftsgow and Aberdeen, in this country; at 
St Quentin and Donai, in France ; and at Ihiissols, 
in nelgiinii. The belfry attached to the birilding 
humvn ns Lc/s II<dlcs{u»t tho towiidmll) in lltuges, 
was ciiimnonced in 1291. 11 is 353 feet liigJi, and 
possesses a carillon of 48 bells, reganled ns the 
iincst in Europe. It is well known throngli Jjong- 
fellow’s poem. 

ka*, the iiaine given by t'sesar to tho war- 
like trihes which in Ids time occnjiied that one of 
the gimt divisions of (.iallia bomuleil on the Jf. hv 
the Uhitio, »>n the 4Y. by tlie ocean, on the S. bv 
the .Sv'niana (Seine) and Miibroim (Marne), and oii 
the h. by tile territory of the Treviri. Tlioir 
couiitrv vvns level, containing no moniitains of 
iiiiy Jieight, e.xcept the Vo.Hge.s in the south. The 
name seems to liave originally designated several 
pDueriul tribes iiihnbitiiig the basin of the Seine, 
and to lm>’e been afterwards nsed hy Ciesar as a 
general aiipcdlation for all the peoples north of 
tiiat liver. Most proliahly they were chiellv of 
<- eltic oimiii, but within their ten-itories were to he 
loniid both pure and niixeil Germans. 

^i'bcn South JWtain was invadeil hy Ca*.sar, he 
tounil that lieigjo from the opposite shores of Gaul 
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had preceded him, ivud wevo setlh-d in Kent and 
Suasex, liaving driven thu aliorigines ijilo tim 
interior. Tlie Helga' in Ih'itain rc‘sist(3tl for nearly 
a century tlio Ibnnan power, liiil wm'o liiially forced 
to vie!ii*t<> it. (.-‘iesiir regarded Ibem ns (leruian, 
hnt they mthev seem to have byloiiged to llie ( h-ltie 
portioii'of fciie Gallie Bolgje. Certiiinly none of ibe 
names of Uioir three towns are (leriiianie. See 
Khvs’s C'dtic ( 1882), and Fdloii's Ura/oi.'.' of 

English Histonj ( 1882). 

I ilclgavd, a town of I’lUHsia, in ( ho inovvinm of 

' Poiiierania, on the I’ersiinte, Hi SSW. of 

Kiwliii. It has an old enstlo, and ini|ii'r(iiiit ealtlc 

land hoi-se iiinrUots. I’oji. (1871) (!Ht)2| (1885) 
7117. 

Itcl^'ainn’, or Br.i.nA^u, the oliiof city of a dis- 
trict of (be same name in the presidency of Ibuiiliay, 
situated to tlie E. of the dividing riilgo of the I\'est 
Ghats, at a iiclght of iilimit feet aliiive Ltio 

sea, O.'i miles NK. of Goa. Helganni jiosscH.siis 
a fort, wliicli in 1818 was taken from Um I’ldshwa 
by the Ihitish, under wlioiii it has inereii^s’il in 
nWiih and size. Tlio native lown lies ladwcon 
the fort on the east and the miliiary (’aiitonnienl. 
The site of the town is well wooded, liandmos, 
mangoes, tanmyimls, and banyans Isdug (deiitil'nl. 
It has a superior institiitiei) for tlie edinration of 
native youtlis. The eldef ni'lbdcs of eninnieri'e nro 
dry lish, salt, dates, eoroa-iiiitsp eoir, (hil.foji (’loth 
is^mamifacturcd hero. Belganni is a seat of (he 
Loudon Missionary Koeloty. I’op. (1881) iW.dtrj. 
Area of ilelgmini district, dlirid fi(|, in. AgrlcnhuM) 
forms the chief oecuj'iition of the luniplei wil h spin- 
ning and weaving, nminifiudiireK of jiotteiy, wooil, 
ami inotiils. I’op. ( 1881 ) 8().l,()l.j. 

I a town of Ijombivrdy, Eovth Italy, 

in a fniiifni )))ain between tiiu I'oaml (he (Mona, 
9 miles K. of I’lLvla, J’op. 'l()()().--Tho I'rliieeHS 
Ch'istina of Bulgiojoso, an Italian authoress and 
iiaU'iot, wa-H the daiiglilei' of tlm Mai'clicso 
Trivulzlo. and \s'ivh Imru at Milan, ‘iHtli .Inuo 
1808. _ III 1821 she mai'i'ied the I’l'iiiee of 
Bulgiojo.so. Slie Was an eiilhnsiastie lahoiirer in 
the 'cause of Italian liherty ; raised and supporied 
a IkhIj* of troops in 181!); travelled in the Find.} 
and lived many yeius at Pavia. She died la Milan, 
,5th .June 1871. Amongst Imr woiks are lii'n'ls 
Tm'cO'Asiutiguvs (iHolt); .'l.vfr Minvnrt'- (IhoH); 
llistoirc do M Mnisnu do .Vore/c ( l8(tl) ), 

^ Itclg'ilim (1'')'. r>i:/iliqiii'.), one of (be miiiiller 
Envopcau states, eousisls of tlie sonibcvn ))Ovtiim 
of the foriiMir kingdom of the Netln.'ilaiids (ns 
created hy tho (Amgress of Vieima), lying l,i>twecii 
France and Holland (i.e. tlie pn.sitn't Iclngdiun of 
the Netliorianils), the North Sea ami l{henis)i 
Prussia. Us gimtest Umgtli from nuvtii-west. u> 
smitli-oast is .17;i mihis ; ami its greatest hnmdtli 
fmm iiortli lowmth, 105 111110 .-*. 

AimniitU^igiiiMion.—Tho u'lmleareaof Itclgiiim 
is 11, .ITS 8 ( 1 . HI., or slightly ovm- a tliird of that of 
Ireland. Tho po^mlathm at tlu; ceusnu uf I87d was 
5,330,185, ami at that of 1880, ri.o'JO.tU)!). lii'iieulh 
are given the provinces, tlieir arcus, thidr ptjpiila- 
tioii at- Deeoiiibor 31, l8Hli, iind Mi,.ir i„wiik ; 
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At the Punie date tins Idngdoiii ooulnined 2(i 
towns with over 20,001) iuhahitaut.H. Of tlusHe. 
the largest wen; BvumsoIh, tlie ca[iital, 438,813 
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, (iiieludiiifi' Hulmrbs); Aiitweni, 198,174 ; Ghent, 
143,242; anil Lib;r,,, 13,5,371. 

Tlio noimlatioii of IJ(!];,dum in of inixctl Gcnnnn 
fiinl (JcUic Tlio Floiiiingrt (of Toiitonie 

btoidv) and Walloon.s (Celtic; in origin), distiii- 
miislied by tlioir pecnlinr dialects (son IIor.i,AND, 
Vol. V. 745; Waia.ooks), arc Blill eomnicnons 
aniong the jnu'o (Icnnans, Dutcli, and t'l'eneh. 
East and Uo.nb Flaiidors, Antwern, and Limburg 
aro iiltnoKb wholly EloiuiHli ; and llrabant mainly 
so. _Thc_ lino botwoen the FlcnuHh and Wnlloon 
districts is sliarniy dolinod, tho Floinlsh imrfc Iwin" 
till) richost and innst cultivated. The Fiench 
langnago lias gained tho ascoiidcney in edncatetl 
soidoty and in tliu ollioos of govornment; lint the 
Eloinish dialoot prevails miiaovically in the jiro- 
portiim of nino to eight. 

llolyinin is tho iiiost densuly peojiled country in 
Euvojio, till) pnimlatinn lioing 514 to tho sq. m., 
as conipiu'cd with .803 in Great Ihitain, and 42 in 
European ilnssia. In llrabant tho density in 1880 
was 848 jier sep ni. Tho coinjiarativoly rapid in- 
crease of tho IJolgian iitmulation is duo' largely tn 
tho steady excess of hirtlm over deaths, wliich 
in the years 1,881-83 averaged .77,800 annually. 
This may ho compared with tho returns from 
Eninco during tlio saiiio period, where, with an 
area sovontoon times greater, and a population 
more than si.x times as large, tho total average 
oxeoHH was only ()3..800. Tho o.xcess of immigra- 
tion over emigration has increased in Beigmm 
from 1870 In 1881 to C073 in 1883. Of the total 
pojiulation in 1880, 2, 479, 750 spoUo Flomiah only, 
2,2.'I7,870 Fronoli only (including Walloon), 41, OW) 
Gennau only, 420,800 Flemish and French, .85, .830 
French and (/ormun, 2800 Flemish and (Tonnaii, 
and 18,400 suolco all tliree languages. There were 
besides 0(100 mveignm'.s. 

Physkal /Jiyjce/.— Ilelgium is, nu the whole, a 
level, and oven low-ljung country; diveminod, 
however, by hilly distriets. In tlio south-east, 
a western hraneli of the Ardonnes liighlands makes 
its apiioavanoo, .separating the hasin of tho Rians 
from that of the Mosolle, hut attains only the 
moderate elevation of 2000 feet. In tho nortlioru 
portions of Aiitwerii and Linihnrg, a naturally 
unfertile district named tlio Campine, composed of 
marshes and havreii lioaths, extends along tho 
TJutcli frontier. Tn Flandem tho land heconie.9 so 
low that, in iinrts whoro tlio natural protection 
afl’ordcd by the dunes is deficiout, dikes have been 
raised to check tlio enoroachmeiits of tlio son ; and 
tlie once impassable luurasses of tho il/omu' and 
the Mcnai>ii, udiicli stayed tho progress of Cii’sar’M 
legions, aro now drained and converted into fertile 
[leids surrounded hy dense plantations, Colonies 
having been seltleil on whatevoi' patelics of the 
sandy, marshy Campine distviet it was dcoineil 
possible to reeluim, it has been largely cleared and 
ilrained, and Ijoeoiuo tlie centre of a thriviug ngri- 
eultiiral iiulnstry, At tlie same time, tlie const is 
said to be nnilorgoiiig a change by wliieli the land 
Houtliwaul is grailnally gaining on the sea, whilo 
tho nortliovn coast is losing, 

nijilroordpliji, OliDiutc, AiirkuKurc, i(;c. — Tlio 
ahnnihui't water-system of ’IJnlginin is chiolly 
supplied l»y tlie gn'oab navigable rivw’s Scbcldb 
atiil Maas, both of which vise in Franco, and have 
their ombouclnires in Holland. The Selieldt, like 
the Mans, is navigable all through Helginni. Its 
tribntario.s are the Lys, llender, 'Duriiie, and 
linppel. The Mans, or Mouse, receives in its 
course the water, s of the Sambro, tlie Oiivthe, ami 
tbo lioor. These natural hylrograpliical ndvaii- 
tages are iiiereasod liy a system of canals (44 in 
mimber, with an entire 'length of .503 miles). 
Tim (dimato is, in the plains near the sen, miol, 
humid, and somewhat nnlienltliy; but in the liighot 


south-east districts, hot 8nniiner.s alternate with 
very cold wintem. The mean annual tempei'atnro 
at Brussels is oO” F, Tho rainfall ranges from 
27*0 inches in the west, to 40 inches in the 
■ district east of tho Maas. The Ardennes dis- 
triets yield a large supply of u’ood, and their 
I forests abound in game friid otliov wild animals ; 
! while tho level provinces raise all kinds of 
grain — ^wliont, rye, oats, and liarley, legnininoiis 
plants, hoinn, ilax, colza, tobricco. Imps, dye- 
plants, and cliicmy. The beet is cultivated in in- 
creasing ciiiantities, liotli for sugar and for fodder. 
Belgium contains nearly 7.278, 090 acres, of wliicli 
almost two-thirds arc ill ordinary cnltivatioii, more 
than onc-oiglith is memlow and ijastme, oiie-sixtb 
is under wood, aiut less tlian 090,000 acres are 
waste or water. Some liundreils of acres aro 
devoted to viueyartls, Init tlie u'ine iirculnced is of 
an inferior quality. Good pasturage is found on 
the slopes and in the valleys of the hilly districts, 
niul in the lich iiicarUiw.s' of the low ‘provinces, 
Gardening occupies not less tlian 180,000 acres; 
indeed, it has been said tlmt the agriculture 
of Belgium is "aixlening on a large scale, so 
carefully mwl laboriously is every incli of soil 
cultivated- hy tho fanners, the vast majority of 
whom arc small holders owning less than one 
hectare (about 2J acie.s) of land. Tho spade 
is still the )irinci|ml instiiuiiont used. Tho in- 
terests of this class are promoted and sujierin- 
tended by provincial committees of practical 
men, who are dirccteil hy a central council, and 
inipvovoments are encouragerl and reu’ardcd at 
ijuiiitennial o.xliihitions at BtiishcIs. The state 
suiipoHs four agricultural sclionls and nino expovL- 
mental stations, iiichuling a school of forestry, to 
whieh pupils are ndniitted for a fixed period as 
hoardci's; and at 29 middle-class state soIiooIh 
courses of agricultural lectui-cs are delivered to the 
fanners of tlio district. Belgium is famous for Its 
horses, and to improvo tlie hieocls a government 
stud of stallions is maintained at Torvueron. In 
tho Campine, the care of bees and tlio culti- 
vation of tho silkworm are encouraged, and its 
blitter is considered the best in Belgium. _ There 
aro valuable fisheries on the coast, but foreign llsii 
being admitted free of duty, the fishermen of 
Holland, England, and France have preved keen 
competitors in tho Belgian markets. This led in 
1887 to repeated disputes and much bad feeling, 
ciilniiiiatiiig in a scries of riots at Ostond. 

Gcolofiji . — The -geological formations of Belgium 
are closely a.ssociated with those of France and 
Biitain. *T!ie greater portion of the country, is 
covered with Tertiury depositn. A line drawn 
across tho eom-so of tho .Scheldt, by jMeclilin, 
along tho Bemcr and RIaas, will liai’e on its 
northurii and north-western aspect n tract of 
Tertiary deposits, bounded nnrtliwavds by the sea. 
In these Tertiary strata tho dillerent geological 
jierioils are fully represented ; hut only tho second, 
oontniniug the Plioceno dopo-sits, is rich in fos.sils. 
The Sccomlury (h'fmits oceu}iy an extensive tract 
in the centre of Belgium, between tlio Scheldt and 
the Berner. Tho most important distriet, eonnnin- 
ically, is tho soutli-wcsteni, consisting of Pidwo- 
zoic'rocks — Silurian, Do^’onian, and Carlioniferous. 

Minmd P)w7«cfi\— Belgium is rich in luiuqrnls, 
which, next to ibs ahuiulant agriculture, constitute 
tlie eiiief source of its national lu-osjierity. The 
four provinces in M-liich they aro found are Hai- 
nault, Namur, LiJige, and Luxemhmg. These 
yield leail, copper,, zinc, calamine, altnii, peat, 
marble, liincstouo, granite, slate, ii'on, and coal. 
Lend and zinc arc wrbnglit to some extent in Lie^e ; 
copper ill Hainnult and Libgo ; manganese in Liege 
and Namur; black- maible at Dinantj slates at 
Herbeumont; and calamine principally at Llbge. 
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Hut tlieso pi'oduets five insi'uiificant compared to 
tho superatmmlaiice of eoai — from authracitc to 
tliQ richest gan coal— and iron, in which Belginin 
ranks next to England, The mines are mipCTm- 
tcuficd, under the minister of the interior, by a 
eorjis of mining cngiiieerH, one of whom is appointed 
over eacli of the six mining districts. 

In I88n there were in Belgium 28.") coal-mines 
open, employing 103,01)5 persons, and nrodiicing 

17.437.000 tons, the total value of which was 
£6,180,000. In tlie same year t!ie metallic mines 
produced about 200,000 tons of iron ore, 2500 
of pyrites, l.S,000 of calamine, 2000 of blende, 
.3000 'of snlplmrcfc of lead, and 450 of manganese. 
These mines gave emplnyniont to over 2,300 work- 
men ; but tins indnstry'lias fallen oil’, tho eorre- 
spemdiug number of miners in 1865 having been 
11,800. In 1883 there wtue .317 ironworks, produc- 
ing manufactnved ivcni to the value of £6,818,000, 
and the produce of the cpiarries was valued at 
£1,724,000. 

Mcrnif/ficfin'cs . — Tliecliicf inftnnfactnre.save linen, 
woollens, cotton, silk, lace, leather, and metals. 
Flax is one of the most vaUiahle products of Belgium. 
The groat seats of the linen mannfaetuvo, the oldest 
in Belginin, are in Flanders ; it employs some 

350.000 persons. The lacc indirstry has fallen 
off ill importance, hut .still employs 150,000 workers 
and a capital of two millioiiB sterling. Centres 
of the M'oollen in.anufacturo are Ypres, Ghent, 
Tournay, and e.s|)ecially Verviers, which alone 
employs 20,000 workmen'in this lirancli of industry, 
ilriissels and Louvain have largo carpet manu- 
factures, and Hainault supplies a considorahle 
amount of hosiery, The princijial seat of the 
cotton trade is Ghent, where the indu.stry was first 
established in 1708. It employ.s over .30,000 
persons, Belgian leather 1ms a gmod reputation, 
and the innmifactiire of gloves has made gi’oat 
progress in recent years. jMotallurgy also has 
j'apidly increased in productiveness since 1816, 
when Cockerill (see SKnAixff) introduced into 
Belgium the Englisli method of smelting iron with 
coke. Tlic principal seats of the metal manu- 
facture are Li^ge, Ghent, Charleroi, Jifons, and 
their neigUhouvlmotls. Thevo are large ov<lnauce 
foundries' at Lii'ige and Antwerp, and eelelanteil 
makers of livoavms and maeinnery in Liege; nail- 
making at Cliarleroi ; inannfactiiro.s of copper at 
Maliues, and of tinware at Liege ; wive anu brass 
factories at Naimir, Liege, and Brussels ; zinc 
manufaetuves at Liege ; and load and shot factories 
at Ghent, Gold and silver goods are niaiinfactured 
at Brnssels, Libge, and Antweiii, Bcsitlos these, 
we m.ay pnentioa tlie straw-lKmnet nmmifactnro 
in the neighbourhood of Litge ; the calico-printing 
at Glient aml_ Brussels ; the iiaper fahrics of 
Bmssels and Libge; the glass-works of Charleroi, 
Liege, and Namur, wliose animal output reaches a 
value nob far below £2,0(10,000 ; the jioreelain of 
Tonnuiy and the sngar-relincries, of which there 
wore 101 in 1881. In the same year tliere were in 
Ibdgiimi 2575 breweries, mostly small, and 801 
distilleries. 

Oj/m/o.’/va— In tJio middle of the L3th century, 
I'lamlers, witli Bruges as its chief seat of manu- 
mctuies, had surpassed all its noighhoiirs in 
industry. After the discovery of America, Ant- 
wer|i took the place of Bruges. But tUo unhappy 
period of Spaiiisli oppression and the war in tlie 
Netherlands deeply depres.sed Flemish eonunerce. 
8cpaiiiii(m from Holland has also been in- 
dircetly favomiihle to the tlevelcipment of Belgian 
admirable network of railways 
(2/6.1 miles open in 1886) has greatly promoted 
comiiieroe. 

Tlie unit of the Belgian mnnotaw' system is the 
franc, ami ni 1.8C5 Belgium, along witli France, Italy, 


.Switzerland, and Greece, entered on a momdavy 
league, in which thc-se state.s agreed to _a(lo[)t the 
French dociiiia] system of coins, weiglils, and 
measures, and establi.Hlied a reeiproeity of cnrt'em’V, 
whereby tlioir respective unit coins wonlil have tlie 
same value throughout their tcvrU.ories. 

Among the iirincipal articles of export are coal, 
llax, linen, woollen and cotton mauls, glass, live- 
.arms, and nails. More than a third of tlie whole 
is consigned to France, and most of tho vomaiudev 
to Germany, England, and llotlaiid, 'I'iie carry- 
ing-trado is almo.sfc entirely in the hamlH of the 
British, the native shipping, wliieli is not in- 
creasing in nninhor, being in 188.5 only 111 vessels 
of 80,51)2 tons, with 82-j- iishing-hoals. In 1884 the 
imports ninoiinted to £59, ‘104, 1)00, and the exiiorls 
to £,55,720,000. These sum.s oxchide the viilm^ of 
‘goods in transit,’ wliicli is .set down for the siime 
year at £55,833,000. The commereial inlerconrse 
of Belginin with Great Britain in J8H'J amnuiiled 
to £15,140,175 for exports, and £8,500,703 for 
imports, Tho increase of IJelgian cotmneree may 
ho estimated from the fact that the. imporls and 
ox])oi'ts respectively set down in 1831 at .63,750, ()()() 
and -.Cd.O'irpOOO, averaged in the period 1873-H‘2, 
£61,7,31,000 and ,£48,621,000. 

ii’efiy/f(m.--The Bomau CathoUe is tU<’. dominant 
religion, AltJiongli full liberty of worsliin is gniir- 
antced to all, nnd the ministers of each ilenomhnv- 
tion are pahl by tho stnto, almost the entire popu- 
lation are Ilonian Catholics, the nmnher of I’ni- 
testants lioing .sot down at 15,000, of .lews a(. 3000. 
Tlie sipiromo Catholic dignilaries of Belgium are 
the Arcliliishop of Mechlin, and (.lie live diocesan 
bishops of Bruges, Ghent, Tmiriiay, Nanmr, and 
Liege, There arc over 1200 cimvenl.iiiil lionsen, 
inliabited by 4000 monks and 21,000 nuns. 

C'a^CoY,’,— Diversity of dialects lias retarded 
tlio growth of the national intellect and tliii foriiia- 
tion of an indopeiulont national literature to ae(, as 
the bond of national unity, 'i’lie iTeniisli element 
— the most important— has done much of late to 
foster the Flemish tongue, and if ]i(aisihle si'cure its 
predominance. I'Temish theatres are HU\iport4'<l in 
the great towns; a itoyal Academy to eiiemirago 
the study of its language and Utevnl.iive was opened 
at (llient in 1880; ami in 1887 the king was eon- 
stvivinod to make speeches in Flemish. Si'ientilie 
and literary societies, niusoiiins, ami public libraries, 
are of course immorims. Great elihvts are lieing 
inade to imjirovo the nnisieal standard of tlie 
people; in 188(1 there were ,58 musical seliouls 
tlireiigliout the country, with 9)67 im|iils, ami the 
conservatoires of Brussels, Ghent, and I/il'gc, 
enniited 3471 jiupils. I’aiiiting ami ai'cliileel me 
hn'inerly llourislied in (he wiialtliy old (.owns of 
Fhuidors; ami iiltliengli, 'after the' lirilliant epoidi 
of Knhens and liis pupils, a long period of dnllm'SH 
followed, in nindorn times a revival of art lias 
taken place, and important aciuleinies liavo been 
fomuled at Antwerp lunl Brussels, p’or the aclii'-ve- 
mciits of the old Flemisli scliool, see I’ain’I'INu, and 
the articles on UunKN.s, TKNtf.us, Van Uvvk. 

The Belgian school-system has umlergone many 
cluuige.s during the jireseub century. In IS79 
odiication in tlie imhfic sclieol.s was cempleiely 
•seculariscd ; hut on the snw.ession of a Cntlmli’e 
ministry in 1884, the govorniiu'iit support was 
withdrawn from fcliese schools, nml each parish had 
to decide whether its iirimarv school sliould he con- 
tinued at the narisli’s cost, or the children be sent 
to the clmrclt sclioo]. As a re.siilt, numerous 
clmreh schools have been recognised as imblie 
schools, tho others having been ahotislied. There 
art) niuvensities at Glient and Lihge, a Gallmlle 
Bouvain, a free university at .Bnissels, 
10_ Athinceti, over 150 middle-class ami iiiaiiv 
private sclujols, and four Jo.snit gyimmsia, Yet in 
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1880, 32 iHU' eoiit, of the inliahitant'S over fifteen 
yotu'M of aye eonhl noitlier read nor write. 

],itv,r(it\irr.. — The older literature of tho country 
falls to ho discussed under H01J.AND (Language 
and Lilcratnrc.), Of niodern autliora in Floinian, 
(!onsci(int!0 (q.v.) tlio novelist ami Willems tho 
lililltiloyiHt are notewortiiy 5 tlio work Onze Dkhters, 
|iul)lished in 1880, is an antholoyy of the (incte 
who, sinon 1830, have eontvihnted to tho revival of 
Floinish literature. _ Of late, Iiowever, the main 
cniTont of llekdan litorary activity nins mainly in 
the (dianiiols of imliticsand niodorn national history, 
and ill tlio Frencli tongue, Historians are Ponllet, 
Moke, Naniecho, and Juste ; Laveleyo is a well- 
known ])ublieist. t-iuetolet, the statistician and 
astronoinor, was a llolginii. Tho JlUdwlJieen Jkl- 
j/ictt is a work on a large scale eontflining many of 
the chief docunionts of national liistovy, *rhe 
llililingritpliir, Nniionidc. (1880) is a dictionary of 
Belgian ivnlcm and tlieir works from 18.30 to 1880 ; 
tliore is also a Jiibh'iH/rdpkic itc I'llisloirc de la 
Ikhidjiic. 

Anii)i. — Tlio organisation of tlie Belgian aimy is 
estahlisliod hy a law of 187.3, under which tJieiwace- 
strength is fixed at '17, 000 men, to ho raised in time 
of war to 10.3, OOO. It is intended solely for defence, 
and to preserve the neutrality of the territory ; it 
is formed hy coiiserijition, to which every healthy 
man who lias passed his nineteenth year is liable". 
Huhstitution is allowed. The legal period of service 
is eight years, hiit five of these are, as a rule, passed 
on furlougli or in the resowo. Besides the send- 
ing army, tliore i.s a Gank Civigiic, iiiiiulwriiig in 
188(1, 30, 054 iiioii, witli a reserve of 90,000. The 
(tv,ndanncric consisted, in the same year, of 63 
ollieei's and 2181 men, Tlio importance of Belgium 
in a iniliLary jioinb of view all’ords a rca.son for tho 
inainteiiiinco of [ortilleations at Antwerp, Dernier* 
moiulo, Haiimr, Diost, Lihgo, and other places. 
Tlio chief arsenal is at Antwerp. 

Finances. — fn tho ordinary budget for 1887 the 
estimated revenue of Belgium was ±T2,7S(),004_; 
and tho estimated oxpondituvo, £12,686,031(1. The 
national debt amounted in 1886 to £68,737,000, 
hut, if tlie annuities were capitalised at 6 per cent., 
tlio total debt would not ho far under oighty- 
fivo millions sterling. The iiitorost is more than 
covered by tlie revenue from the railways, for 
which tho debt was almost entirely conti-oeted. 

Ooncnimcnt. — Tlio govermnont of Belgium is n. 
limited constitutional monarchy, and was estali- 
lishcd in its present form hy tho revolution of 1830. 
The suoccssum is horeditary, fonialep being ex- 
cluded. 'I’he ministry inclndc.s departments for 
imme nlCaii's, foreign ailairs, finance, justice, jnihJic 
works, and war.* The niliniiiistmtion of jitstiee 
is governed hy tlie Code Napoleon. The legisla- 
tive hiidy (rinisists of two eliamhei-s — the Senate, 
ami tho'tlhamhor of liejiresontotives, non-resident 
memhers of the latter body being paid a sinaB 
salary during the sossion. The number of repre- 
sentatives in 1884 was 138, sent by 41 electoral \ 
districts. Mlcctor.s must be Helgiaiw by birth or | 
iiatiivalisation, must have attained 25 yeans of ago, : 
and pay taxes, each to the amount of £1, 
Ills. 4(1, Uinlcr this tpiuliliisiLiou there Were in 
1H8() hub 128, OoO electors. Meuihors of the Cham- 
b<;i' of llcproseiitativcs require no iwoperty rpmlifi- 
cation. 'I he Senate consists of half the number of 
mcinhors, and is olccteil hy the same constituency, 
lint for eight years instead of four. A senator 
must he 40 years of ago, and iniisfc pay at least 
JO(li) llorins of direct taxes, 

7//s<o>'y.— Tlio history <'f Belgium properly dates 
from tho year 18.31, whon the Routheni Netlier- 
lamls parted from Holland and were constituted 
into a separate and imlcpondonl! kiiigrlom, TJie 
narrative prior to 1831 of the provinces fonning 


the present Bcli^hmi will he found nmlev Netuku- 
I LANDS. Jlnt it may ho well to intredneo onr 
account of Belgian history with a brief slvctcli of 
its previous development. On tlio downfall of the 
Koinon oinpiro, the Gallia Jkltjica of tiie Bomaiis 
iiasaeil under the dominion of the Franks, As the 
feudal Hj’stom arese, the country was distributed 
nndor a number of dukes and counts \vlt!i a con- 
siderable measure of local independence. The.se 
ppovincea were ahaorhed hy tlie great House of 
Bui?'iindy from 1.3S5 oiiwarils, and tliev contiiiiied 
under that rule till the downfall of Charles the Bold 
in 1477. "With bis daiightev Jlary they then iiasaed 
to the House of ITnpshurg, and remained with the 
Spanish branch of that line till tho peace of Utvechb 
ill 1713, lieing known ns the Spanish Nctherlanda 
to distinguish them from the northern proi iiicos, 
which, ui the i-eigii of Philip II,, had rev’oltcd from 
Strain, and formed a Protestant Bepiiblic, wliilo 
the southern provinces contiimed snirjece to tho 
Boinan Catholic Chiivali. In 1713, hy the peace of 
Utrecht, the Spanish provinces were transferred 
from Spain to A ustria, as the Austrian Notlicvlauds. 


by t.lie trcaticB or (Jampo-l’onmo and j.uii6vi!lo. 
It now shared the f(irbun<;s of France during tho 
Consulate and the Empire, received tlio Coile 
NupuUon, ami in all political relations wan 
organised as a part of Franco. After the fall of 
Napoleon it was united with Holland under 
Prince Wllliam-Frederlck of Nassau, and its 
Iroiiiularics were defined hy tlic Congress of I'ienna 
(May 31, 1813}. In the campaign of 1815 Belgium 
was once again, ns it luul often been, tho ‘ battle- 
Held of Europe ; ’ and Belgian troops were present 
at Waterloo. 

Tho union of what had been the Spanish ov 
Aiwtrian Netlicrlaiids to Holland in 1815 was from 
the first an arbitrary one, as the iieople of the 
northern and snuthern iiavts of the united Icingdom 
diffeml essentially in religion, language, intere.sts, 
and historic feeling. Nor was tho policy of the 
Butch fair or conciliatory. Tho DiUcri almost 
exclusively occnpiotl the higher posts in tho aviny 
aJiil adinlnistratioi). Tlio nsij of Fi'oneli in Iho 
southern provinces was discouraged, and tlio 
privileges of the Catholie clergy Avere curtailed. 
Old feelings -of patriotism aim the interests of 
self-govonimeiit wore erpially disregarded. Tims, 
LUieiiils and Catholics wore alike ready to revolt 
against Dutcii supremacy, aiul the concessions 
tardily made t-o satisfy tho growing discontent did 
no good. The onthveak of the French Bevolntion 
in 1830 set the example to tlie dl.scoutonfe nernss the 
frontier, (hr the king’s hii thday (August 24, 18.30), 
several riots occurred in varions towns of Belgium. 
At this period, however', the idea of sepavatioii from 
Hollaml does nob seem to have presented itself con- 
scioiwly to tho Belgian mind ; the deputies who 
were sent to the Hague to state the carrse.s of the 
general dissatisfaction merely insisted on Belgiiint’s 
pnascasing a separate adnrhiistratiorr, with tho 
iedre.s.sot particular griovancos. But the dilateiy 
aiul obstmetive eondneb of the Dutch deputies 
in the Statas-gencral nssemhled at tho Hague orr 
tho 13th Septeinher, togetlier with the ill-advised 
occiiiratiu)! of Brnrssels by aii army of 14,000 men, 
exasperated tho Bcigiarr nation beyond irreasrire. 
A new and more rcsnlute insrrrreetioir irrstaiitly 
took place. Tn seven days the pcojde had deposed 
tire rud authorities aird appointed a provisional 
government. Prince Fveilerick, the smr of tire 
I)uteh king, who commanded the troops, was 
coinpollcd to retreat from Brussels to Antwerp, 
lin\Tiig snflerod corrsiderahlo loss. On tho 4th of 
Octolrer Belgium u-as declared independent hy the 
provisional government. The useless bomoaid- 
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ineiit of Antwcii> V)y tho Dutch genctal Chaase 
{October 27) increased the liitteruess of feeling, 
and rendei ed reconciliatitm wli(»lly imiiossilde. At 
tiie nfttioiHil con-'iesa of November 10, out of 200 
\'ote-> only l.‘l v evo in favour of republican govern- 
incnt. 'Meanwhile, the Loiulou Congress bad 
nssGiiiblcil, and after mature doliboration, 
representativcri of Austria, PruKsia, Kuasia, 
England recognised tho severance of the 
kingdoms as a Jiv'i uecompU {December 
\\'Ueu the Belgian Congress met, it appointed 
Biiron Surlet (io (.’liokier pwvLsional recent, but 
on June 4, 18S1, it elected Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
C’obiirg king of the Belgians. Leoijold entered 
Brussels on the 21sfc July, and .suleerineil tbo con- 
stitution. His niurriag'o to a daughter of Lonis- 
Piiilippc seemed Frencli support. Hollajid refused 
to aetcnowlcdge the \ alidity of the decision of tbo 
Lomlon C’ongiess, amt declared war, udiicb w.as 
speedily tevniinated by Erance and EugUuul — 
Holland securing that Beigbmi should aniinally 
pay 8,40D,l)Di) lloriiis as interest for its siiare in 
the national debt of the Nctlierlands. And it 
nas agreed hy tho jinwere that Belgium should 
reniaiu an ituleneiuloufc and perfectly iiciitiul 
.state. Holland, liowever, n-a.s still dissabislicHl, 
and vouUwevl to employ force. England and Franco 
were coinpolled to interfere. The French besieged 
and took Antwerp, still held by the Dutch troojrs ; 
and tho hlcJcka'lo of the coast of Holland having 
iuonght the Dutch to terms, the disjmte was closeci 
hy a treaty .signed in Lmdon, May 21, 188«S. 

' In 1 838 it .seemed as if Holland and Belgium were 
likely to engage in war once nwn'c. According to 
tlie ‘ twenty-four artidc.sb)f the ‘ Definitive Treaty,’ 
Belgium under oldigatioii to .give up Lim- 
Imrg iinil a part of Luxemburg during the ahove- 
nieiitioiied yeai'. This it now refused to <lo, and 
put its army (ni a war-footing; hut iks olwtinocy 
linally gave way to the iinanimou.s decision of 
the live great po’wci's, and on the 19th April 1830 
a treaty of peace was signed at London, Belgium’s 
aumuir .share of the NetherJands’ debt being at tho 
same time reduced to i),000,000 lloiins ; and both 
Linilnng and Luxetidmrg being partitioned Iretwoeii 
Holland and Belghuti. 

After 1810 tlio opposition of the Catholic to the 
Idheval party became niorc and more decided, the 
educational law.s not being satisfactory’ to the clergj', 
until, in July 1845, the liberal Van do Weyer 
endeavoured to coiilrrni tiie so-called ‘union ’ of the 
tu'o partie.s. In 1840 ft {)nrely Catholic ministry 
took olliee ; hut iu 1847 ft liber, al luitiwtry was 
foi-ined by Bogier. The revolutionary tciiipcst of 
1848 menaced the tiimouilUty of tiie country; hut 
the king disarmed hostility f»y itroinptly declaring 
Inmsidf ready to retain or to RiUTeiiaer tho cmwii 
of Belgium, according to the decision of tlie pcopla 

111 .July 1848 the elections gieatly streiigfcliened 
the liheral-eon.stitutioual \Mirfcy, and iu ISTiQ the 
ednc-atioiial mie.-^tii.ii wns suii|i«).-ied to Ikj settlwl 
mi soundly Uheml pvineiplea ; but since then there 
ha< been a Jveeii and contiiincd .struggle between 
I’ldgre.-^sists and Ulbmuioiitane.s, the balance of 
pinver .shifting from time to time. Thus liberal 
nmiistnes liave ln;eu in power from 1857 to 
]Sii4, .and in 1878 (under Fvere-Orhau) ; clerical 
imiti,stne.s ill 187(», 187(1, ISSO, and 1884, the ediiea- 
tion iiuestum being the chief bone of contontion. 
Dll the -loath of Lcopi.M I. ii, igfls, {,« son lind 
snecealeil as Leonohl IL In 1861 Belgium took 
Tuiit m the LoikIoh coufereiieo for sottUiig the 
Liixeiitiiuvg i]ue.stit)ii, wliieh tlireatened to plunge 
Liirope in war, but did not sign the guarantee for 
the neutiahty of Lnxendmig. fm the outbreak of 
the I'niucu-Uinuau wav in 1 S 70 , the Bclgiaii.s. 
fLaiiiif,' ri-ks liotl, from Pni.ssia and from Franco, 
moinhsed then- nriny; but iu a special treaty 


aiTangcdhy Englund, hutli htdligeront.s rccogniscii 
anew the neutrality of Belgimn, gimivuiteod in 
mi and 1839. in 188.5 the Congo l-rca htato 
(q.v.), under tho presidency of Loojjahl II., 
was aeknowlcdgod by the juuvor.s. Although 
the country has on the whole steadjly grown 
ill {irosperity, and constitutional prineiples hai'O 
been goncvatly atreugtheued,_ yot 18, 8(1 87 witnessed 
industrial riots and Socialist distrurhaiices ol a 
serious aspect, attended at lAegc, Mons, (.'luvylerui, 
and other places, with great violonco. 'i'ho king at 
tho opening of the clminborM in Novoinbor pro- 
mised that menHuros of reform shoulr! he introiliiced, 
and this had (ho clVcet of ijmdliiig tho distuibanccs, 
Iu 1880 the jubilee of the state was celebrated with 
imich cnthusitLSin. 

ComiNirc FLANniats and tho artioles on tho 
.sQVoral province'.^ ; .see also (loiioiiccaux, /b7- 
gime (1879); Hymans, Ln ilr/nii/iii- ('I'nfatijin- 
mtne (1880); ‘Wauters, Lii iklijiipify Aiiviviuii' rt 
ilftjrfmic ( 1882 lb) i the Anniuiin' .SVaZ/.v/o/io' ,• an-l 
the historie.s by rhiste (-Ith ed, IH1S8), Moke (7(U 
ed. 1881), and ilyiinuH (,5 vols. IS-SO). 

JSdlS’orod' ( llu^^hm ‘while (own’), 

a town in the Iliissian govonnoent of Kursk, on 
tlie Dmivtx, 412 miles S. of Moscow liy mil, It is 
an nrohhishnp’s see, has iiuiiioroUM clinrches, two 
monasteries, nmiinfiu'l.in'OH of leather, soap, amt 
woollens, lunl currie.s on a (Muisidemhlc Iraile in 
wax, bristles, and hem)i. Three iuniuvlaut fairs 
are hold hero duHng the year. I'op. ( l.s.so) 10,0117. 


IJcIgradtt' (8crl) ./h'(7//o/v.f/, ‘white lown’), an 
important fortilied and eeiununviul eity, the ca)dlal 
of the kingdom of Sorvia, lies oppoHito Seinliii, 
at the eoniluenee of tho Have and Ihinnlii.'. 21 n iiiile.s 
SSE, of Piistii, and 2,‘U itiile.s NNM\’. of Ihiinja, hy 
rail, Tlie walls have disappeared Hince 1802; Ihe 
last and lluest of the live gatc.s was deuiolislted in 
1808; ami tho citadel is hardly iii) te the re<|itire- 
meuts of niwlevn warfare. Year liy year the lown 
w ]o.sii]g its old Tnrlcish aspect, hei'iiming mure 
modem, move Enropenn, Oiipv ene mns(|Ue i.s left 
for tlietinyrcmmiiitof iMehamiinalans, whilst ihere 
are seven clinrelies and two synngogm's. The I'eyal 
palace, the vesuleuee of the metutpeUliui, Uie 
national theatre (1871), aiul the piihlie odiee.s, are 
the principal bmldings. npjio.site the tlieatre is a 
bronze momunent (1882) to the imirdered I'riiice 
Michael HI. Belgrade has hut trilling manufaidaires 
of unns, cutlery, saddlery, silk geods, -•arpels, Ac. 
It is, liou-ovcr, the entrejiAt of tin; trade hetwei'U 
Turkey and Anstvia. Pop. (1872) 29,874; (1889) 
.36,994. _ jlelgmdo is the Siiigiiliinum of Ptideniy. 
Its position ha.s inadi! it iho chief point <if com- 
nmiucation betw(!oti (..7)nsiantiilo[ilo and Vienna, 
and the key to Hungary on the sonth-iaisl. It has 
coirnequently been the. scene <d' many hard-fought 
contests. The Greeks held it nnlil 1073, ivlien it 
was capturoil by ihe liungavian king, Hahnimii. 
After this, it jaissed through the huiids ef (Irei'ks, 
Bttlgarmiis, Bosnians, uml .Servians, and Lhe.se last 
projiriotois .sold it in l-!2() to the Biiiperor SigG- 
immd. In 1440 it was niisneeessfnlly he.HiegisI hy 
tho Turks, with a large uud vain outlay of tinio 
and iiiimey ; luid when st()nm!d ( 1-1,79), wa.s |■etalc('ll 
mnu the Turks by the heroism of Iliim'udi and 
Onpiatrann. Tn .1022 it was earriial hv the Snlian 
Holiiiian^IT._ In Ifi8,S it was .stormed uml lahmi 
by Maximilian, Eleidor of liavaria ; hut in Kllin 
wjts recaptuvod hy tho 'i'urks, when the ( bristian 
gmi-iaon had been reduced to 599 men. In 1992 
Belgrade was vainly he.siegisl hy tho Diiko of 
LtiJy 5 and in 1717 tlie citadel snrreiideri'd lo 

dofeate.l an armv of 
:^»,00() lurks, with a loss to them of ‘2().()()() liimi. 
But 111 1789 Belgrade again td\angc<l owners, (he 
lurks obtaining it without a sliot. In conformity 
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M’illi tlio tvf^aty tlioii t)itj ivere 

(U)iii()lish(‘ii. Ill 178!) it wiiM n^'aiu token l»y the 
AnstriaiiH uiidoi' (leiiorfil Lniuioiij hut by the 
treaty of ijeaeo (1791), aviih I'entorwl to blio iSirkn. 
Ki'dij) ]8I)I5 to 1M12 it ii’«.s jji the of the 

insurgent Servians ; ami in 18(12, after a wanton 
homhanlnient from (ho (iitadol, it M’lts mailo the 
eaiiital of tlio ])rineiiiality of Bervia, tlioimh the 
oitmloi roriiaiiied in tlio umulH of the Tnrfci till 
18(17. 

IfclttTtiyiii, a district in tho Bonbhcm navt of 
the West Eml of Loiitloji, lioiilorin^'- on Ilyile Park 
and nncUinijliani Palace (hivdeiis, Tlie wonl, now 
provorliial for hirtli, wealth, luxury, ami faHhion, 
is derived from lioloravo Sqnaro, in the oentre of 
that qiiurtei’} and Ji/m ils nimm Swm one of tlio 
titles <if the Unko of Westminster, who owns the 
wlioUi dislriot. Jlul^ravo is a iKirisli in Leieestor- 
sliiro. 

Ifie'lial, or, mere accurately, Jkti'nt, a Mclirew 
word, ofluii treated hy tho traiislatom of tlio 
autlmriseil version ns a iiropor name, hub venlly 
an ahstract torm luoaniny’ ‘ that Avliieh is without 
us(j or prolit,' ‘worthleKsness,’ hence ‘wlckeiincs.s.’ 
It is mostly used in tlio forms 'wm of Ilolial,’ ‘man 
of Ihdiatr iait tho udiunet is often omitted, and 
tho word stands hy itself as a term of roinixich. 

Itoliid* is a term whieh is sulliciently dutinite 
for most ordinary imi'iiosesi lint it is used with 
sofiui variety in meaiiinj,', ami jisyeliolo;;istH do not 
always aipO oe in the tests they j,dvo for distinguish- 
itig liullof from otliur states of mind. Thu M'ord m 
used to mean the acceptance of a iiroposition, state- 
muiit, or fact as tnio on Uio ground of uvidoneo, 
anthority, or irresistihlo mental pvedispiisilion ; tho 
slate of iivust in and vulianco on a person, thing, or 
]irineiple i as also for tho fact helieved, and some- 
tiiuo.H spociJiertlly hu' tho apostles’ creed. Belief w 
hy some distingniMiiud from knowlcilgo, inasmuch 
as (he latter vests on ovidenee, while holiof resto 
on authority, Belief should, sotno say, not ho 
(isiNl of facts Hi«;h as are oeciUTlag in one’s own 
experiemm, or principles of ndiicli tlie opposite im- 
plies ahsurdity, .sucli as tlio axioms of geometry. 
These wo /niow ; and according to this view, tlio 
torin shim hi iie iimitod to cases where aiwoposithm is 
accepted without evidence, or wJiere such evidence 
I as is avnilahle implies only proliahility. On the 
I other hand, tlio psyelmlogists of what is called tho 
intnitivo seliool are aconstomed to regard ns lioHofs 
tho fuiidiimontal data on wliich roa.soni)ig rests; 
and to say that all knowledge rests nltiuiatcly on 
hollef. Belief, they say, may admit of all degreen 
of cunlldoiicc, from a siiglit suspicion to full assnr- 
anee. Tlieve aro many operations of mind in whicli 
it is an ingredient— consciousness, roinenilirance, 
jiercispLioii. Kant ileJiiied oniuitvi na a jndgmont , 
which is iiisnlUciently based, subjectively as well 
as oliji'ctively ; hdkf, as suhjeetively snilicient hnfc 
ohjeclively inadiiiiuate ; kiunv/nflifc, as both suh- 
jeolivoly and ohjiahivoly siiDiejont. The stnmgast 
holiefs 'may of iumrse he false; beliefs in ghosts, 

' aslrologieal prognostications, &e., are usually 
j treated as sn]terstiUoiis. Beliefs ns such lUst on 
' groiimls ingarilc’d as siidhdeiib hy the iieisoii lieliey- 
iiig, will) is preiiarcd to a<a ou Ins belief ; but tlicir 
grounds may liavo absoUitely no validity for any 
olhev |u;rsm'i. Kiicli Iteliefs are novertboless very 
nial, (III tiie otiier iiand there are many proposi- 
tions aci'opted traditionally, and spoken of ns 
holiefs, wliicli arc not real vita! ahidinjj trnths for 
Ihose who nominally accept them ; wbieli have no 
inlluonoe on cliavactor or mental tojie, ami on 
wliicli tlrose who liold them would nob buprejMircd 
to act. Faith is a word used in very much the 
same sonso as hclinf, but sjieeially signifies tho 
aeceptanco of and volianco on tho brutlis of religion. 


For this use, see Faitij, God, ijr.uoKTALiT’r, 
Justification. 

ItcUsa'Tiu.S (Slav. Bcli-tzar, ‘white prince’). 
Tills heroic aiul loyal soldier, to wliom tlie 
Emperor Justhuan was i>rincipal]y iiulelited for 
the glory of his reign, was bmii at Gerniania, 
in Iltyiia, ahoiib 505 A.D. Appoiiitcil to the com- 
mand of the eastern ariuy of tiie empire, stationed 
on tho confines of Persia, lie gained in 530 a victory 
over a Persian army nearly twice as large as liis 
own. In the following year, vdicn tlie Persians 
liiid nonetnitcd^ into Syria, BDlisaiins wns coni- 
nollecl hy tho ijiipaticncc of bis troops to oiler 
battle at Calliniciim on the Enplirates, and his 
defeat was followed by ids recall. He still 
I'Oinained, howei’er, tlie finii .sH]>i»/H'ler of liis soi-e- 
i-eign. In Coustontinoplo, tlie strife of the two 
liarties, styled the ‘Green’ and tlio ‘Bliio,’ bad 
endangcrmi the aiitbority and even tlie life of 
JiLsfciiiian; aheadya liew^eiiiperoi', Hypatias, had 
been elected, when Belisavins attacked and slew 
in tho liippiKlwuie 30,1)0(1 of the Green or anti- 
loyalist party, ami tlius rostorcil trampiillitv. 
Prior to this ho had nmrried a wealthy Imt prodi- 
gate lady, Aiitouina, wlumi lie luvetl witli blind 
uxorionsness. 

The military career of Belisarius may bo divided 
into two great opocliH— the war against the Vaiidalii 
in Africa, and the war against tlio Gotlis in Italy. 
The llmt of theso cpoclis was comnioncecl by 
Justinian sending Ilclismins in 533 with an aviiiy 
of 15,000 men into AfvLcn, in order to veem’er the 
provinces there licld by tho Vandal king, Golinier. 
After achieving two victories, Belisavins made the 
king' a prisoner, seized liis breasuiCK, and couQuor- 
iiig Sardinia, Coreica, and the IJaleavic Isles, 
brought him to (?oiistantinoplo, where lie appeared 
in a triiiiiipbal procession of tlio ooinjuoroi'— tho 
first that a subject bail enjoyod since tbs days of 
TilKuins. The African Vandals never recovered 
from this overthrow. Medals were struck in 
IJclisarius’s honour ; anil on iho Isb January 685 ho 
WRH invested with the ilignity of ‘eorwiil.’ Tho 
second war was ocensiouea by Justinian’s attempt 
to wiosb Italy from tlie liauds of the bavbavians, 
In 635 UolisarluH conquered Sicily j aiul in tho 
autumn of 53C ho oconpied Lenvor Italy. He 
entered Rome by andcalilo arvangemont with tlio 
inliabitaufcs} ami finding Ids forces riot strong 
enough to contend with tlie Goths in open field, he 
allowed himself to bo bosicfred for a year, wlien 
tho siege was raised by tlio (iotlis. In 538 Narses 
had been sent with a reinforcement for the army 
ill Italy ; but some misiindoistaniliiig nccurriiig 
between the two gcnemts, tliey were jMevented 
from vclioviiig Milan, wliicli in 5,30 ^vas carried and 
dovnstated hy llraias, neplicw of tlio Gothic king, 
VHiges. Oonsecjuciitly, Narses was recalled from 
Italy; and Bclisanns, now plaoeil at the head of 
lioth armies, refiisofl to assent to a treaty pro- 
iiosed by Ju8tinian’.s ainbnssadovH to Vitiges, who 
hatl poiiUiadeil the Peisian king-, Cliostroes, to 
invade the enstem Roman territory. Belisarius 
drove the Goths back to Ihuenna, wliioh lie 
ca]»fcui-efl in 5*10, along with Vitiges liinisclf. But 
liefore he cnuhl CfHnplete his conquest of fclie Gotli.^, 
lie WHS i-ccallud l»y Justinian to Constantinople. 
In 5-tl-6‘i2 lie wns'ongHgcd in a cainpnign against 
the Porsiaiis, who had captured Antiocli ; but was 
again recalled ou account of skiKloroas icprosenta- 
twins. His second great stnigglo with the Ostro- 
goths luny begins. In the barbarians under 
'fotila again invaded and rccompiered Italy. Beli- 
saiinswas sent ngainst them, hut with an Insulfi- 
ciciit army. He, however, maintained bis ground 
for live yeais, and even succeeded so far as to 
regain possession of Rome. But in spite of his 
repeated cntroatie.s, no reinforcements ivere sent 
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to limi ; and in 548 he gave up the cmmuand, 
liis ilval, Narse.s, lieiiig appointed in liis place, 
In 559, after ten years of reliroinent, Belisarins 
once more came forward at the lioad of an army 
iiustily eoUeeted, and <»vcvt'hvQ\v the Bulgarians 
u-lio were threatening Constantinople, Here tliis 
faithful servant, who at Baveiina had refused 
the crown of Italy ollered to liim by the Goths, 
was at length accused of a conspiracy against Jits- 
tinian, anil imprisoned {o03); jint Justinian, be- 
coming convinced of Beliaai'iua’s innocence, restored 
him after six months to all his lionours. He died 
in 565. Tzct7.es, in the 12th century, was the first 
to aver that, during liis lialf-year’.s iinprisonnient, 
Belisarius suspciulcil a l>ag from the window of Jns 
cell, ami exclaimed to tiiose who pa.ssed by ; ‘ (Bve 
an obolus to Belisavius, who rose by luerit, and was 
cast down Ijv eni’y ! ’ Lord !Malion, in his Life of 
Bdisarins {Lend. 1829), eiuleavonr.s, _bnb witliout 
success, to conlirm the tradition of Belisarius lieing 
deprived of sight and reduced to meudicaucy— a 
fiction given in Maruiontei’s romance, wliicli sup- 
plied tlie painter Gerard witli the .suliject for a lino 
picture, 

Belize', or BitiTiHii UoxDUKAS, a British colony 
washed on the E. by the Bay of Honduras, in the 
Cnriblioan Soa, aiid elsewliovo surrimiuled l)y 
Guatemala and Mexico. It forms tlio south-east 
part of tlio peninsula of Yucatan, and moasui'ing 
180 by 00 miles, lias an area of 7(562 sq. m., or a 
little larger than Wales. In 1881 the population 
was 27,452, of whom about 1600 wore wliitos. Tlie 
river Belize traverses the midiBo of tiio country, and 
the liio Hondo and tlio Sarstoon form respectively 
its noi'tli'WOHtom aiul its southern iiouiidary. Tlio 
Cnohscoinh IMountaina (4000 feet) are the higliost 
eniinoncoH, tlio land all along tlio coast iiolng 
low and swampy. The country has a general 
tropical fertility ; its chief exports arc maliognny 
and logwood, hesidos sugar, cofi'eo, ecittou, sav- 
saparlBa, bananas, plantains, and India-rubber. 
The yearly value of tlie imports ranges between 
£100,000 and .€269,000; of the o.xportH, between 
£124,500 and £317,500. Tlio name Beli^JO is prob- 
ably a Spanish oormption of the imnio WallL, 
one of the early British settlors; otherwise It is 
usually refci'i'ed to the Br. haliact * it beacon, ' Those 
early settlers, bnccniioevs at starting, then logwood- 
outters, wore fverpiently attacked by tlie fipamavd,Si 
but since 1798, -wlien they repulsed a Hoot and a 
laiid-foroe of 2000 men, their occupation has been 
formally acquiesced in. Since 1862 Belize has 
ranked as a British colony, with a lientoimut- 
govenior, wliose rank was raised in 1884 to that 
of "overnor. Belize, tlie capital, is a depfit for 
British gouds for Central America, and has a pop. 
of aiioni 6600. See A. B. Giiibs’s British Jloudiints 
(Lund. 1883). 

Bell. Thougli there lias Ijeon some variation 
from time to time in the .sulistancc of wliicli hells 
are formed, yet in all .ages the best-approved lias 
been n mixture of copper and tin called lu'oiize, 
Tlie proportions of the metals are by no moans tlie 
-same in all Ccasos. The small bells found by Mr 
Layard in tlie palace of Nimruud contain 10 parts 
of copper to 1 of tin : Init .sitoli an excess of the 
foriimr metal is rare, and 2 to 1 was for ages in 
Eiiropo a mure approxiinato ratio. For instaneo, 
in the reign of Henrvlir., 1050 ib. of copper and 
500 lb. of tin were allowed, together with old boU- 
niotal, for castiii}' three bells for Dover Castle. 
The tendency of after-age.s lias been to inerease tlie 
propoitioii of copper, Avliidi is stated on good 
authority to be in the ratio of 13 to 4 to the tin. 
Opate, steel bells have been cast in Sheflield by 
Ihepes patent, but these have a le.s3 sustained 
vibration, wliich is also tlio re.sult of attempting to 
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extract from a specified amount of bronzo a deopor 
note tliaii it is fairly capable of allorduig. luo 
fragility of glass liells will prove a serious (ihstaelo 
to their use, whatever beauty there may Im in their 
sound. As to hand-bells, crotals, and the like, 
tlioy have iieen made of 
almo.st ondless variety of 
material. Silver, how- 
ever, is always injurious 
to the tone of any bell, 
great or small, and it is 
only the oyo wliicli pels 
pleasure from these little 
Instruments. An elogaiit 
siieciinou of a silvor-gilb 
hand-bell, •which belonged 
to Mary, Queen of Souls, 
was cxliibited in the 
year 1887 at .Pofceibormigli 
among a number of other 
objects conneoted wiUi 
that unliappy ((iieon. Tlie 
piteli of aboil is regulated 
by fciie thickiie.ss of the 
striking-place in propor- 
tion to the diamotor, the ratio being about 1 to 12 
in a bell of 10 owi Some medieval liells of good 
tone are roiiiarkal lie for tlie tliiuiiess of the sound- 
how. 

From a remote nntiquity eynihals and liaiid-holls 
wovoufioiliiu'cligitiusooremonies. In Mgyplwe lliid 
tiiat the fostivaJs of Isiswero eolela'ated with the 
sound of apparently Hiiiall ciotats, Aaron and 
other Jowisli liigliqiriosts wore giddeii hells attaehed 
to tlioir vostnieiitH, ; and the piiostH of Cvhelo used 
oynihidH in tlieir rites. The rireoUs eniploynd bolls 
of some kind {/:oiionc.\‘] in camps and garrisou ; ami 
tim ItomuiiH announced the Iionr of batiiiiig by the 
(US tlicmariiiii. Great umairtaiiity prevails as to 
the intruduction of hells into Christian cliurrlioH. 
Suetonius relates tliat jVugustus Cmsar placed (iih 
tinn(dmla round the top of the tmii|do of .Iit|ii(i>r 
TouaiiH ; and It is possilde that when Imsilieas and 
(itlier Imildiiigs (lame into the imsKCssioii of tim 
cliiu'cli in the reign of CmistaiitUu! the Great, the 
hells bohmg’ing to them were readily adapted |.o (lie 
piir]mso of calling together eongi'egations, Tim 
ascri|iti(m of the llrst;Use of liells for cliureli imv- 
[Hwes to Pauliuus, Bishop of Nola lu (kuiipauia, 
anpoavs to rest mainly on (lio names A'o^ ami 
Cumpumi, whioh are eommoiily given to Indis. 
iVo/u, liowover, is a word in use long lieibre ( ho 
time of Pauliuus, and luudly liUelv to bo lakvu 
fnmi the muneof a city willmiit niodilication. 'I'lio 
•lorivations of lioth wonls are pvoliably not local. 
Bells apjiear to have been iiiLrodiieed into I’niiico 
.Bioilt 550; and Beuedic.t, abbot of M'eavmouGi, 
i,s related to have hnmght one from Italy I'or Ids 
clmrcli about (JSO. Bolls came into use in (he 
Greek Church in the iltli century, and in Switzer- 
laud and Germany i» the, (Hli. Mont, of (bo bolU 
(irst n.sed in Western (.dirislomloin seem to liai’ii 
bcLOi liaiid-liells. Sevei-al speeim(.ms, soiiio of tlioiii, 
it is liolieved, as edd as tho (itii eeiilnrv, uri' still 
(iresevved in Ivehuid, Scotland, and Wales. Tlorv 
ai'Q made of thin plates of hammerod iron, bon't 
into a foui'-sided form, fastened witli rii'cts, and 
brazed or broiizod, Perhaps tho inosl. rmoarkiihli,' 
is that which issahl to have holongod to St Ihvtvick, 
called tlie Clog-aa-cmlhuv.hUi Phaindv., or ' The 
liell of Patrick’s 'Will.’ It is (i inches liigli, 5 imdios 
broad, and 4 iiiclies doeii, and i.s kept iii a cuso or 
shrine of livass, euvicheut with gomn and svith gold 


and silver (iligrec, and was made (as an inseriplion 
Jm ^)‘'J"’'^).keGvyoii the years 101)1 and ilOo. 
ilie hell itself is Ijolioved to ho montioneil in the 
Anncth of Uhtev as cavly as the year 552. I'higvav- 
ings as well of the bell as of its shrine, with a 
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of liy ilio Kuv. Di Eoovo.s of raisk, 
woi'o yuljUfjlioa ab liulfast (wliuro tlio volio is ])vo. 

Borvod) ill l.S5(l. Tlio 
aecoininuiyiiiji cut 
sIkiwh (111 aiioioiiC hiioci- 
iium of tliis typo from 
.IJi'ifctany. fSoniu of tiie 
8ijobtish bolls, of tho 
sftiiio primitivo typo, arc 
ligureil and doscnlied iii 
l)i Josopli Auderaon’s 
iSf idhin (I ill. Emin 

timi 'jfVwes (Klilnd Leo- 
turos, Udiii. 1881). Tho 
fotir-aidod boll of Ht 
Gall, nil Ivisli nmsioii- 
ftiy o'lio dic'd about 
(iiO, is Ntill shown in 
tlio Jiionnstoiy of tho 
Anokinb Boll from Brittany, city wliicli hears his 
name in Siviteerlaml. 
Cluu'cli-bollH wore suspondod oitlior in the steenles 
or chiiroh-ton’ors, or m spocia! Itoll-towois. Tney 
were hmij; of comparatively small size : the liail 
ivliirh a kio^' prosmited to tho oliiircJi of Orlenns 
ill tho Util century, and which wns rcinarkahlo 
in ils a;,n), ivt'lf'hed 'only 2000 lb. In tlio l.ltli cen- 
tury much larnor bolls liogan to be cast, but it was 
not until tiio idtii contniy'fcliat they reached really 
emisidorablo dinuiiisionfl. Tlio bell ‘ Jaciiiiolino ’ of 
i’nris, c/wfc in 1400, wokdicd irnOOO Jb, ; anotbor 
I’avis boll, cast in 1472, woiKhod 25,000 lb. j tlie 
famoiiM bo]] of lionon, cast in 1501, weiglieil 




(iicivt Ik'H at JIdsciiw (from a I'lmloijrnpli). 


lb. Tlio largest bell in tlio world is the 
('Irmit Bell, Monarch or Czar Boll {Tsor Kohicol), of 
iMosc'nw. It is ly feet high, 00 feet round the rim, 
and woiglis 108 tons. Cast in 1053, it came cracked 
out of tiuf foundry, and never was laing-. fii 1837 
it was raised on a granite basomont, and makes a 
kind of oliapol, tlio Itrokon side forming t)io door- 
way. Another Moscow hell, the largest in use, 
u’oighs 128 toii.s, The (.Treat JloII at I’ekin ivoigli.s 
riJl^tonsj tho ‘ Kaisorglocko ' of Cologno Catliedral 
(1887), 144 keb high, II4 i» dianioler, is made of 
22 Froncli cannon, and weighs 2G tons 13 cwt. i 
those of Olmiibz, liouen, and Vienna, nearly 18 
toiiHj that first cast for the New Palace at West- 
miiistor ( )mt cracked ), 14 tons ; that of tlie Boman , 
Catholic cathedral at Montreal (cast 1847), 134 
tons } ' Great Peter,’ iilaeed in York Minstor 1845, 


10.J tons; ‘Groat Tom' at Clirist Cliurch, Oxford, 
a faulty bell, cost in 1080, 7f tons ; ‘ Great Tom ’ at 
Lincoln, cast in 1834, 54 tons ; tlio now Groat Boll 
at yt Paul's, oast in 1881, 174 tlic largest iu 
tiio United ICiiigdom. Many of these wciglits, 
however, liavo heen imporfcclly verided, and must 
ho received with reserve, yec Gatty’s The Bell 
(1848) and Stainer's Great Paul (1882). 

From old usage, bolis are intimately coiiiicctert 
with tlie services of tho Clinatiaii clmrch— so mucli 
.so, that apmroiitly from a spirit of opposition, tlie 
Moliainmoifans reject tho use of bells, and substitute 
for them the cry of the muezzin from tho top of tlie 
mosques. Associated in various ways with the 
ancient ritual of the clmrch, iicils acquired a kimi 
of sacred character, They were consecrated by a 
complete baptisiiia! service; received names, Imd 
sponsom, wore sprinkled with Nvater, anointed, and 
linallj' covered with the u'liite garniont or chrisom, 
like infants, This usage is as old as the time of 
Alcuin, and is still jimctised in Koiiiari Catholic 
oountrics. Bells laid mostly pious inscriptions, 
Hoiuefcimes iaiHeiitive of the widespread helicf in 
tlie inystorions virtue of their sound. Tiiey were 
bolioved to disperse storms and pestilence, drive 
away enemies, extinguLsli fire, i&o. TIio medieval 
inscription, ‘ Voce men viva depollo eiiiicta nociva,’ 
is still frequently found on bells in tho west of 
England. Among tho.^iiliemtitiou.s usages recorded 
to ha\'0 taken xilaco in old St PauPB Church in 
London, was the ‘ringinge the liaDowetl )jo)lo in 
great teiiipestos or lightninges.’ The strange 
notion that bolk arc ollicacious in dispelling storms 
is by no means extinct. 

Chiircli-bells wwo at , one time tolled for those 
passing out of tho world, in order tliat the people 
niiglit put up tboii* prayers for the dying person, 
as M'e leavii from theikdioanic of Duraiidus. Tlie 
tolling of the passing-bell was retained at the 
llefovmation ; nor do the Ihuitans seem to liave 
objected to the practice, as, for instance, wlien Dr 
Joan Kaiuolds was dying, ‘he expressed by signe-s 
that ho would liave tlie passing hell tolo for Inm.’ 
But by tho liogiuniiig of tlio 18th contnry, tlio pass- 
ing-bell, iu the proper sense of the tovni, had almost 
ceased to bo lieavd; the tolling took place after 
tlio death, instead of before. Tho practice of 
slowly and solemnly tolling chiireli-bells after 
doatlis, and before funerals, is still an e.sta1)lislied 
usage throughout England. Thu Pardon, Gabriel, 
or A VO bell, prior to the Pefonnation, U’as rung at 
morning, noon, or e\'Qiuiig, or iiufore or after service, 
inviting to the recitation of the salutation of the 
aiigel Gabriel, Avc Maria, (jralia plena, Dominus 
Ucum, for purposes of intercessory prayer, or the 
forgiveness of per.sonal sins, Tho Avc hell was 
geiiorally one of the ring dedicated to the angel 
Gahrioi, and heaving on it the words. of the Aiinuii- 
datioii ; Imt any kell might servo the purpose. 
The liandm or Gaoring hell, rung at tlie Harictiis in 
the mass and at tlie elevation of tho host, was often 
linng in a place by itself, usnnlly on the gable at 
tho east end of the iinvo; hut a smnlMiatid-bell ia 
noiv usual. Ves/icr-bell, properly the boll that sum- 
nions to A^esper.s (q.v.), is usually a popular plirase 
for a bell rung at evening. Bisliop Burnet 
recorded tlio (mlor of Bishop Bliaxton of Sanim iu 
15.98, concerning the discontinuance of the custom, 

Tlio ringing of the ciirfcw-bcll, supposed to liave 
been intnalnced into lingland by VViliiiun^ tlio 
Conqueror, wns a custom of a civil or political 
mituro, and only .strictly, observed till tlie end_ of 
tlie reign of 'William llufiis,.tho statute being 
aboBslied by Hcm-y I in 1100, Its object was to 
warn tho public to extinguish their ftras and lights 
at eight o’clock in the evoning. The eight o’clock 
ringing is still contiiiue'd in many parts of England 
and Scotland, • • 
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On all tliat bolon^H to the playing of bells in 
belfries, the invcutivo genius of tbo Nebhcrlaiuls 
sin CO a wived at \iioficiciicy. In hoiuo of tlio 
eluu-eli-tijweis of that cmintvy, the striking, chini- 
iiig, ainl niiiying of bells is ineessant ; the tinkling 
cnileti chimes nsuiilly accompanies the striking of 
the hours, half-lionvs, ami ([uarters Avliile tlie 
playing of tnues emues in as a specuil lUruvtise- 
nient. In some instances, tticso _tunc-piayiiig hells 
are HOiiiulcd by means of a cj'liiulor, on the prin- 
ciple of a barrel-organ ; but in otliers, they arc 
jilavc'l with keys by a musician. Tlie term 
cnrillons is nsml eitliev to the tunes I'layeil _oii 
hells, or of the suites of hells ivliich yiolu this kiiu! 
of music. The tower of Les Hallos, at Bruges, is 
allowetl to (lave the finest carillons in Europe 
(see BiCLi'itV, Cami-axilu). 

Many of tlic clmreh-tower.s thronghimt England, 
ill villages as well as in towns, are provhloil with 
peals of bells, tlio ringing of which is a well-known 
practice. The numher of c/nuiycs or poruiatatwiis 
of Ollier that can he rung on a peal, is tho fiictorial 
of the number of bolls— i.e, the eontiuued pro- 
duct of all tho natural luimhers from unity to 
the nuiiiher of bolls. Thus: d bells allow 0 
changes i 4 bells, 24; 8 bells, 4h,B20; 12 hells give 
as Jiihny as 4711,001,000 (iliangos, Tho ringing of 
peals (lill’ors entirely from chiming nr tolling. 

Tlicjre is uo method nf siuuuUug hells ogual tn 
the English ringing, wlioa the hell at oacli pull 
revolves round a c()m])leto civole. and is under tho 
full command of the ringer. This power over tlio 
bells iiialtes the secpioiico of kouikU b bo rcgulatod 
at tho will of th« luiud of porfovmesVB, eaoU of whom 
lins his bell, whilu the leader ‘ calls ’ tlio peal. It 
is of course necessary that striot order snould bo 
olisevvud ia arranging tho cliange.s, for no inmssisteil 
memory would carry a rhit'er far into tho peal. 
Also, from the aatvne of bollonuchinevy, a certain 
tiino must elapso between two sti'oko.s of the same 
bell, to allow for Us swiaghig vouiul This Jirst 
kunwii writor on the subject Is Fabian Stedmau, a 
Cambridge printer, wlioso Ttutiunoloiiiu was pub- 
lished in ifttW. He is said to liave jn'inlcd Ins 
changes un slips of paper in his loisuro hours, and 
tauglit them to his company in the tower of St 
Ilcnedict, CcuuhvUlgc. According to lii« account, 
there was no idea or cliaugo-ringing till tho begin- 
uing of the 17tli couturv, though bhure certainly 
seem traces of it in LMall’s IMp/i RohUv Do!stci\ 
which was written in 15ii3, Once started, tlio art 
made rajiid progress, and rinuH of Itells increased 
from iivo ovsi.x to ton and twtuve, tlio latter being 
the greatest numhor ever rung in peal. The 
simplest peals aro those oaUed GruiuUirc tm an odd 
iimiiher of bells, ami Bob on an even number. 
Thus, ebanges im seven bells, ^Yitll the tenor, or 
great bell, sounded lust in eacli change, are ealleil 
Omndsh-c Triples; mi nine, (yramlsirc Cufers : and 
on eleven, Grandnire, Cmpics ; whiU' on six, eiglit, 
ten, or twelve, the nunc usual metiiuds are respec- 
iively ii'A) Minor, Bob Mojor, Boh Roi/id, and Jiob 
M( 0 :iiiiiis. Tlieris are, however, a variety of other 
luethods _of pnulueiiig the changes, hiiown as 
U-rJord Treble Bob, iV(»-a,-n7i Court Bub, iec. The 
inuliled peal, which is an invention of later days, 
IS rung with_ a leatlier caji over half of tlie chapiier, 
T *'«jmeiing the cliimos alternately clear and 
anil, ilie ell'ect is verv line, 

_ The general method of making bells has not, 
'aneil luueh foreonturies, though eoirstant moilili- 
cahons m detail Imve come into vogue. A core of 
brickwork covereil widi .soft clay is moulded to the 
mteiulm mrm or the inner surface of the hell liv 
lueans nf a curved compass called a crook, and in h 
siimjar way the form oi the outer surface is moulded 
un the inside or the outer mould, or cope. The 
cope is httc.1 over the cove, with a hole left at the 


toil for the escape of the air, and the m(!tal_ in a 
statt: of fusion is admitted to (tit tlui spaito inter- 
vening. hetwecii tlie cope ami the core (sim 

(Jasti'no ). . r I 

The art of casting hells in .scsiuenoe of souml 
apiiears to liavc heeii practised afitU’ tint (..oii([in'.s(,, 
partly!), yccclesiasbic.s, and partly by Imn'hv.viulsnu'u, 
who produced bronze laveis, mortars, anil after a 
time caniioii.s, ns well us bells, Walter of Odinglon, 
a monk of Evesham, in the lime of Iloury III., liiis 
given careful dirocthuis for producing a tiinablo 
ling, and yandro (or Alexamlcr) foumler ol 
(iltuicestur, shortly aftonvards, was nil eeclesmslie. 
By the end of the hitii century the work appears to 
have fallen entirely into the hands of laymen and 
excellent liells of tbo period fronhtliut tiino to (bo 
lieforiiiation from tlio foinidvic.s in Norwhdi, Ihiry 
St Edmunds, York, Leicester, and otliuv centres, 
remain iii abmidaiieo all over Enghiiul. Nor Imu 
tlio general form of tlio bell umUugonp muidndiiingo 
since that time. The late ‘ Tom ot Lincoln,’ weigh- 
ing a ton less than tho present hell, was east in tlio 
Jlinstcr Yard in KUO by Urn joint elVorls of Henry 
OUllleid of Nottingliaiii and vl’itliam Newconibe nf 
Loicc.Hter. The ladls iiiado by iliih.'H (Itayo of 
Coiciiestcv, who died in UU'.l, uve deserviuUy much 
esteemed by ringers. At the present day (im niin- 
cipal foundries in England are tlmso of Messrs Mniu 
Bninbank, IVliiteehapel ; Mi'ssi'S MTu'iier iS: 
Sons, Oripiilegatei and Messi's Taylor A ('o., at 
Linighbomnwh, Tim fonmlry at Lonvain, lately 
fannius unilor M', .Sovorin van Aoruchoilt, 1ms 
lirodueod many uxcullent bells, great iiml small, 
Hiuce tho days of tlm Van dou (Ihoyuu, move 
than tlivoo centuries ago. A few medieval hells 
from Yonlo are still found in England. TTie Lwolvo 
liells of (j'iirist Clinveli, l.).\ford, are I'lmowiieil for 
their tone; tho largest peal in England is that of 
bt Paul's (12 bells, tho tenov vYeigblng (14 owt.). 

Jiings 1)1 hells otlior timn carillons are apparently 
unknown on the Uontineiit, hut in every eonsider- 
able town (iuc-touod largo holla are to’ ho fuiiml, 
Hinietinies in seiinenoe thongli in ilill'ereiili vliureiies, 
Very few old liells roiimin in Ei’iiiice, some dislrieis 
liaving been entirely elenreil of timiu in (lie liino of 
the first Napoleon. 

Thu cost of bellH varioH ivccovding lo ilm euvreui, 
liriec of tin and copiiei'. It may he tiikeii at from 
TO to £7 per liiindrodwciiglit, so tliat a ring of 
twelve hells of the be.st (luality oau ho uhlniiiod for 
almiit:C12()0. TTio recent invention of tiiliular hells 
of steel, iiatented by llaiTiiiglmn of Hevmilry, may 
revolutionise all our noiiuiis of ringing, h(i(< it. is as 
yet hardly un its trial. T'iie tubes, vaiadiig' in 
length from 4 or r> to 12 or M foot, are snsjimidcd in 
a frame in the helfry by means of I'ord.s [uissed 
llirougli holes in tlio upper part of eindi (iihe, and 
are struck by a linmumr aliovo tin; point of sosjuui- 
sion. T'lii! volume of sound is reiiiavkahh’ tinlli for 
mellowness and fnlluess ; and a ring of eight, bells 
costs from iTd to TLIO, according 

The custom of liatigiug hells 
luu'sGs, cows, iunl other iini- 
nials, was in u.su by tlie 
Itomans, and still survives 
in Switzerland and else- 
where. Tlio hells are usefal 
in _ the dark, or when the 
animals that wear tliem me 
out of siglit, T'ho atlaeliiiig 
of small spherical bells or 
erotal.s to riding and sleigli- 
bonsea is comnmn In some 
parts of Enroiie and Amev- 
tca. Tltcse crotals used for 
this jmvpoao nvo often exactly 
like tliosc found in .Hritisli graves, which wero 
suspended on tlie spoar of tlie warrior. 


to si/e, 
on the 


necks of 
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_ 'I'lio /luui/iHtj of liclh in (hvolJhig-hoiises, iiiul 
tliuin^by incans of M'ii-os fi'imi the iliHorent 
apartiiionlH, is qniU) a modorn invention ; fovitwns 
not Icnonni in Kuf^iainHii tlio vcign «il' Queen Anne. 

More rciMHitly, uluetrio liclls liaveheeniiiti'aduecil. 
A i^iiiviimo kittevy mniiviiK^ attention only nt loiig^ 
intervals is used. hVoiii this an insiilatecl wire goes 
to a ‘ jircss-lrntbon ’ in a mtnn or lohljy, tlionco to 
the hoil, and liuek to the hattoiy to eomyleto the 
ciieuib. The linKssdnitton niakca contact when one 
voijuii'os to viiigj at other times the current Is 
hiukoii. Hesido (Ikj hull there is an electro- 
magnet, with an arrnngomont hy which a sjiring is 
attracted and roleased in vapid sueccssion as long 
as tilt) automatically liiterniptcd current of clec- 
tridty is nassing. This spring carries a knob 
wliich strikes tlio hell as it oscillates to and fre. 
An index is used when the bell is rung by pies-s* 
buttons from several roeiiis, 

Till) hest-kniiwii earlier campanologists are Ilior- 
onynms Magins ((Urolamo Magi, an Italian jurist), 
I’acielielli, and Stocklletli. Among later .English 
wj'itei's, Lord (Limthorpo iksikott Ihinnon, 
Q'^M aiiproadied the subject from tho side of 
aeousti(!s, -wliiU) Messrs ICllacombe, North, Stahl- 
Hchmidt, and otlier.s have invostigatwl the arehm- 
ology of the hells of several districts in England. 
Scliillor's famous .S'ewy o/Mc /tc//, and Poo’s '7>V//.v, 
may ha iiiuiitiuncd as notahlo amongaC poems on 
the subject. 

vnni<l<fs,’ on shipboard, is a term having a pocnliav 
moaninm not exactly cmiivnlcut to, hut sowing 
as a substitute for ‘tiiuc^ or 'o’clock’ in ordinary 
laud-lifo. The division of the day int-o watclics, 
ttsually of four hmu-s' duration each, is explained 
at Wa'I’OH. Each lialMiour Is marked hy strik- 
ing on a bell, in either single or double wtrokes. 
The innnljov of stroUes depends not on the hour, 
according to ordinary reckoning, but on tlioimmhor 
of halMiimrs which have olajwcd in tliat jmrtioular 
watch. Tims, ‘three liells’ is a phrase denoting 
Unit three half-Iionrs liavo elapsed, Init it docs not 
in itself sliow to which particular watch it refers, 
and may indicate cither lialf-pnst one, lialf-jmst 
live, or half']msi nine in the ordinary watches, or 
Italf-past seven in the rlog-watidi, which is half 
tlio period of tlie iirdiimry M'atch. In foggy 
weatliev, lioLli steiiiiiers and sailing-vessels when 
<d mu'.lioi' sound their ladls (sec LAhs-.shi.nals). 

I8cll, Ai.hxandmii MiitA’IIAJ-;, M'ns born at lidin- 
hui'gli ill ISIP, und there cstiUilishcd liiinsolf as a 
Itnu'lmr itf elocution, fn 181)5 lie removed to 
1 , 011 ( 1011 , wlievi), two y(?avH later, lie published his 
work on Visible Hinu'eh (ipv.). lie liad been 
onguged for more than twenty years in perfecting 
his pUoiietie system •, and with a vitwv to bring jt 
heforo the world, ho visited tlic United States in 
I8iis, ami delivered a series of lectures, with such 
siiis-ess tlint, In IS7(), ho removed to Ainciica, and 
linally seLtlud in Washington. lie ha.s there 
pulilislied immoi'miH mumials and essays on siih- 
jeds (lommctuil with phonetics; and his Prhwiples 
of I'htnii'tirs I'wndnid noth edition in IHH7._ Ammig 
Ills omlicr writings may lu) noted an ingonious 
system of Slf.iiD-I’koiioiiniplii/ (IXit-J-). — His son, 
Ai.itXANiir.it iliiAiiAAC hiOl.L, tlio inv<mh)v of the 
toloplnmc, was liorii at Mdinhnrgh in 18--t7, and 
was ediKiated at the High School tliero, and in 
ti'ormaiiy, ohtniiiiiig at Wiii'zlnirg the ilcgiw of 
I’h.l). lie removed to America, and at Jh),ston 
devoted himself to the tuaeliing of doaf-mntes, and 
111 sproadiiig his fatiicr's system of ‘Visible Speech.’ 
His inventions of tlio articulating Telephone («i.v.) 
in lS7‘i-7U, of tlie J’liolo]iliono in 18H0, of 

till! (bapliophono {resomhiing Edison's Phono- 
graph, (pv.) in 18X7, and of kindred instrn- 
moiUs, have since brought liiin bi^tli wealth and 
fame. 
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_ Bell, Andrew, D.D,, founder of the ‘Jradras 
System of Education,' was born at St Andrews, 
27th March 1753, ami educated at the univer.sity of 
that place, After acting as a tutor in ‘i'^irginia 
( 1774-81 ), he took orders in the Church of England, 
sailed for fiuh'a fn 1787, ami witliin two years 
was apimintcd to eight army chfiplainships, all 
of which he managed to liold siinnltaiieously. Tu 
1789 ho bccatiio snporinteiidcnt of tho Madras 
: Orpihannge for tho .sons of soldiers, Finding it 
iinimssible to obtain the service-H of pvojieiiy 
rpialilied masters, he at length resorted to Ihb 
expedient of comlucting tlio school by the aid of 
the .scholars them.selvcs. Hcnco originated the 
far-famed ‘Monitorial .System' {t|.v.). The state 
of liiK health forced him to vetuni to England, 
where, in J797, he wm.s pensioned hy tlie Ea.st India 
Company. Ills pninphlet entitled An Experiment 
in Education, made at the Mule AHtjlnin of 
Madras (1797), attracted little attention, until 
Joseph Lancaster (1778-1838), a (Quaker, com- 
menced to work upon the system, and succeeded 
In obtaining for ib ii laigo ineasiiro of ]nih]ic recog- 
niliou. In 1803 Lancaster .also pnhH.jlicd a tractate 
on education, recommemUng the monitorial system, 
as it WHS now callml, and admitting Bell to bo 
the original inventor of it, an admission which ho 
afterward-s discrmlitahly robrncted, Lancasterinn 
schools now began to spread over the cmmtiy. 
Tho church groM’ alarmed, and in 1811 founded the 
‘ National Society for the Education of tho Poor,’ 
of which Hell was nnpointed superiiitendont, the 
number of its schools .soon increasing to 12,000, 
He mado a jouniey to the Continent in 1810 to 
spread his Ideas, when he met Pestnlozzi, Words- 
worth, Coloiidgc, ami .Southey, who all had faith 
in the .system, encouraged Bell ; hut it was found 
that nltlioiigh powerful service had been rendered 
to cducabioii hy ils aid, many evils, such ns ignor- 
Alice and inellicicncy on the part of teachers, had 
also re.sulted frem the system. Hector of Swun- 
age till 1809, Hell then was made master of Slier- 
hum Hospital, Durham, and in 1818-19 a nro- 
heiidary oi Hereford and of ^V(i.stminrtter, Me died 
at Cheltenham, 27t)r Junuavy 1832. Ho left (be- 
.sides .A ralualdo c-stiUo) ;1)12(),D0I) for tho piirpaso 
of founding educational institutions. Half of this 
was to go to St Audiws, tho other half to be 
uciually (Uvlded betwiion Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Leith, Aberdeen, Inverness, Ciipan ainl tlio Hoyal 
Naval School, London. .See his Life hy Southey 
(3 vols. Ifrl-l), and ileildejoJm’w An Old Educa- 
tional llcformcr ( 1881 ). 

Bell, Sir Charles, au owiaent surgeon, whose 
diseoA'crica in tho nervous system litu’c gi\’eii him a 
Enmpcaii fame, wan horn at Eilinhurgli in 1774, 
the yoimgesb of live sous of William licll, a clergy- 
man of the Episcopal (JUurcli in Scotland. Three 
of his hvothem liocame pi-ofessors, the eldest, 
Itolierb, lilling tlio chair of Conveyancing in 
Edinburgh from 1800 to 1816; John and George 
Joseph are separately treated. Wliilo a more 
yoiiHj, Cluu-les assisted liin hiother John in his 
miatimiical lectures and cleiuonstvatioiis, ^ In 
1799 he Avaa admitted a memhoi' of the Edin- 
burgh College f»f .Sm'geons ; in 1804 ho ino- 
cceded to I^indou, where for some years ho 
Icctnvctl witli great success on anatoiny and 
snigeiy at tho academy in (4roat Wijjdmill 
Street. In 1807 Im made the diseoA^eiy, which lie 
established by klic puhlicalion of his Anatomy of 
the Brain ( 1811 ), of tlio oxistonce of ^ sensoiy and 
motor nerves in the brain ; liis investigations were 
completed between 1821-29, and included iGsearehes 
on tho cranial nerves, w'hieli are oruboclied in 
his Nervous HysUtn (18.S0). Tlie-so discoveries hi 
physiology have ijeon desevihed ns tlio greatest 
since Haiwey demonstrated the circulation of tlio 
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l)loQcl. Aiiiioiiitfcl in 1813 sHi-geoii to the Midtllc- 
acK Hospital, nfewyoftiw later he became a mem- 
ber of tiio linyal CoUego t>i Surgeoas, liOwUm ; in 
tlie foi'Jiicr iiistitii fcion lie ♦lelivereil clinical lecturas, 
ami raised it to tlio highest repnte. To^ obbiUn a 
knowledge of gunshot wmmds, Uc_ twice relin- 
quisiied liis London engagements — lirst after the 
battle of L'oninna in 1809, when he visited Hiislar 
Hospital ; nest after Waterlou, when be re^Miiiwl to 
Ilnissels, ami was jmt in charge of a Imspital. In 
1834 he was appointed sonior in-ofessor of Anatomy 
iuid Hurgoiy to the Iloyal College of Surgeons, 
Loudon, and snhsequently a meinliei- of the council. 
On the estaVdishment of the Lonilon University, now 
University College, in 182(i, Hell was placed at tlio 
head of their new medical sclinol, but soon resigned, 
and conlined himself to his extensive practice, 
n liich n’U9 cliielly in nervous nircctioiis, In 1829 
lie received tlm lioyal Society’s medal^ for dis- 
eoveviea in science. In 1831 he was kuigUtod on 
the accession of William IV. In 183fi he ivas 
elected professor of Surgery in the nnivemity <>f 
Ediiilnirgh. If e was a Fellow of the Iloyal Societies 
of Lombm and Edinliurgb, and a inemlmr of soino 
other learned bodies. He was editor, jointly with 
Lord Ilioiigimm, of J’aloy’s Eiiufcnws of Natimd 
I'difjioih He died suddenly, 28th Aiuil 1842, at 
HalUiw Favk, Worccstcv, where he was staying, 
and \i’as buried in the eliuvchyard there. Of a 
cheerful dls]iosltion, licit enjoyed Htcratmo and 
music 5 fishing was a favomitc recveatUni with Intn. 
Among his priiiciiJal works on surgery and the 
nervous system are: Amtomy of the Jimin, 12 
plates (1802)i 7i’«3/wt7K(/.v, cxphtiuiivi the Course 
(f the Ncrecti (1804); Amtomy of Kxpresaion in 
(1800; iJiistbnmons cililion, enlarged, 
1844); A iiijslcm of Oyemlive Stirtjcry (2 vols. 
1S07-0); Gunshot iVoronh (1814); Anulomy (inU 
PAj/sj'ofoyy of ihz /fiiwum litnly (3 vols. 13H)); 
various papers on tiio nervous system, which 
ovigtimlly appeared in the PhUosophieal Tmmw;- 
Hom ; fiefoesofthc lluiiMH H<Kf«(l8'24); hijurks 
of the tipine and of the Thiyh Jhiic ( 1824) ; liinti- 
tiites of Suryeri/ 11838): AnUntd hhchonks, con- 
tributed to tliu Ijibrary for the DlHasiou of UKcful 
Knowledge (1828); Nervous .'iystcni of the Hiininn 
hotly {1830, -Ito); Prnelmd kssays ' {lUiX). The 
(1833) is one of the eelcbrateil Uridycimtcr 
Trccdiscs. See Piehot’s Vic ct Truranx de ilir 
C'litivks iSdl { 1859), tun\ Ids Corns2)Onikncc { 1870). 

Ucll, Cuimviii. SceliitoUTE. 

ItclL OiiduOE Jo.HKPU, an eminent lawyev, a 
biothor of Sir Cliarles, was born at KdiiiCiugli, 
2i)th lilareb 1770, and ]ms.scd advocate m 1791. 
Aclvunwledged one of the greatest nmstci-s of 
coiaincieinl juri.s]inidefice of Ids (ime, and in 
IKWticnhvv of that deiiartnrenfc of it which relates to 
the law.s of haiikriiptcy, he was in J822 aiipoiiitod 
profes.sor of Scots Law in Erlinhuigh Uiin'ci-sifcy, 
and in 1823 a member of the cnnnnission for in- 
(iuiring into Scottish juiiicial jHoeccdiiigs. On the 
reiiort, drnn-ii up by Dell, was founded the Scottish 
Jiidieature Act (1825), prepared by liiin, wlriclr 
cliectcd Jimny important cliniiges in the forms of 
]ivne(?s.s in the sn|iertoi- courts of Scotland ; the jnry 
court being aholbhcil as asciiaiute iiulicatmti, anil 
conioined njth tire Court of Session. ApiH.inted 
Ml 1832 one of the clerks of the Court of Session, 
he 111 18.1,3 chaii’inaii of the Iloyal Coiuiuission 
to examine ruto the state of fclie law in general 
lie aba ineiuued a hill for the establishmmit of a 
Court of Dankriijjtcy in Scotlaml. A Whig in 
politics, he was iritimate with Lord JeirrovT ho 
geniii! ami courteous iu uMumev, and iiosaesscd 
eonsider.'ihic eiiltiire. He died 23d Septenrber 1843. 
Ww principal works are : A J’j'enf/se ow- the Laws of 
Jkmkmptcy m Hcotlcmd (1804), and CoMiwcntoriM 



Bell, ITeKUY, the fiLtlier of Hti.'iuii-iuivigatmn 
in Kurope, ivas liorii at Toi'|ihiidioii UliU, Lin- 
lithgow, Ajnil 7, 171)7. After three yeavn ^imiit 
as a stono-iufisoii, lie was iu 178.3 iipprenlmeil to 
ills uncle, a millwriglib. He Horvori under ueiimo 
ill London and other engiueevs, worked in a mu}'- 
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at IhuTOWsbiuiunt’ss, uud in 1790 


.settlol in (Ilasgow, whence lu 180/ lie roiiiovi'd to 
Helensburgh, wieve Ids wife kept the \triueipat luu, 
and he devoted liimsolf to meeliiinic/il exiiemimiits, 
A.s early as 178(5 he suems to Imve eonceived Ihc 
idea of applying steam to navigation ; how far Im 
had been anticipated hy Fulton and otliers will he 


had been anticipated hy 

considered under tlio lieiid of STlvAST-NAVKlA'l loN. 
Anyimw, on I2th Jamiury 1812, a stimll vessel, ■!(} 
feet in longth, called (he C'otnrt, huili under Jii.s 
dirccti<m.s. and with an engine lionslrneted by liini- 
iioU, wa-s launched on the Olyde with sms!es!>- the 
lirst on ICurojicnn w/Uers. .'llell died iit lleleiiM- 
imrgh, Noveiiihor M, 18!ll). 

Ui'il, IlKNitv Ui.ASsv’mtn, lawyer and niuu of 
letters, was horn in (flasgow, Htli Novimilier l.si).3. 
lie attended Kdinhuigh University, sLiidied hin', 
passed as an iidvoenle in I8;'I2, and trained ilio 
aociualntanco of tlie niHiig litenny s|iiii(s of that 
lime ill liduiburgli. He was a)»iioinled a sherUV- 
suhstitutu of LanavK'shire in ]8;)1)| in I8II7 Im 
succeeded Sir Areliiiiidd Alison as Nlun'ilt', and 
aeijuired the rejmtation of being the bust HvoUlsli 
morcantiio lawyer of Ids day. Ifo foiimlnd (1828) 
niid was for three years odiLor of tliu Jiilinfuirf/n 
Litowy Jotmud ; besides puldisblug »v vindieallon 
of Mary, Ij^cen of iScut.s (1830); ,S'////i//n7' loid 
JJ'V//fcr J/oitrs (1831); Illy Old J'liii/n/io (IM.'I'i); 
ami IioiiiaucCH aud Miiiw .lUn'tiis (IWHl). Uo dleil 
7th Jnmtary 1874, 

Bell, Sill Isaac I.oWTHiAN, was liorn in 1.810, 
im<l educated at Kdvnlmvgb and Viivis. After 
being ciiga^'cd in uxtensivii olieinieal works, lin 
founded, pith his brothers, the great (.dureiieo 
inm-smcRUig works on the 'I’ees. Uo Imswvillmi 
iiiaiiy papers on inolallingieal and eliendiml sub- 
jects. lie is an F.ll.S., B.I.M,., mid an oilieer of l)ie 
Legion of llouonr; was Ml', for llarllepool from 
18/5 till 1S8U; and was nmde a liaronet in 1,88.7. 

John', of Anterniony, a celeliruled .Asialie 
traveller, horn in (’.'ampsic parish, Stivliugshivo, io 
1891, studied for (he inodical profe.^shm, In 1714 
lie went lo St Felerslnirg, ami .Houn iifUir was 
appointed physician to an embas.sy I'rmu llos.sla 
to I'oi-sla. In 171!) ho was soul, upon luiollioi' to 
China, through Siberia. In 1722 ho aeeoni])iinied 
another o.xpeditioii to Cldna, again in 1722 (o 
Femin. and in 1737 to (.!onHlantiiioplo, wlioro lie 
fettled for aoimi years us u nmvchmil. About )V4li 
lie i-eturiiod to .Scotland, witere bo died at Antcr- 
nioiiy, .Inly 1, 1780. His 'J’iiiirL\ wore publislmil in 
17(13, and isioriuted in I'inkevton’s 1 jo/oz/iw uml 
Travels. Hell is siiid to liavo applied Ln'KolairtMon 
for help in writing this work, when Llio hitter reeoin- 
ineiulcd (tuitteer’s Truvdn uh a mnvkd, Heneu, 
perhajis, Dell’s simiilicity of style, long regarded 
ns a moilel for Iravul-wiillng. 

Bell, .louN, an eminent surgeon, older brothor 
of ,Sir Charlc.s, was born in Kiliidmrgli, ftlav 
12, 1703. He studied under Dlnelc, (hillon, anil 
Monro secimdm; ccmiimmc.ed in l7Kd Uwtuvim' ui 
Lilinbui'gh on surgery iiml anatoinv ; niul hotween 
1/9.4 and 18U2 publiHliod his Amilomy. 'I’his was 
followed^ by a volume of anatomical drawings, 
Illustrative of the stnicture of the homw, imistdes, 
and joints, and nnotber iUustvative of the arteries. 
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of Siir/jcnj (lSOl-7) a edition, Ijy ids In-otlier, 
Sir Charles Boll, appearoil in 1820. A lonj,' ami 
))lttor ooiiti'over.sy with Dr Greyovy as to the 
attondanco of mu'j'odhs at the iiilirmary led to his 
oxelnsion from tliu same, A fall from fiis horse in 
181(), ami c(mse<]ncnt ill-health, necessitated a visit 
to the Coiituionb ; and he died at Home, April 15, 
1820. 

lUtllt John, an Amerioan statesman, hom near 
Nashvillo, Tennessee, Fehrnavy 18, 1797, was ad- 
milloil to t ])0 har in 181(3, lie was a inoinber of 
eoii'freHs from 1827 to 1841, and was made SJpeaker 
in 188't, and Seonstary of Wav in 18-11. During 
this period lie hecamc, from an ardent Freo-trader, 
a .1‘rotoetioiii.st and supporter of the AVliigs, and 
favoured tho reception of petitions hn- the aholition 
of slavery in tlio district of Coluiiihia; afterwards 
(1858) lie vigorously ojiposed tho admission of 
Kansas as a slave state. He .sat in tho tTnited 
Htales senato from 1847 to 1850, and in 1860 M’ns 
nominated for tho presidency hy tho ‘Constitu- 
tional Union ’ party, l)nt roccivod only 39 doctoral 
votes, cast hy the state.s of TonacHseo, Kentucky, 
and yii'ginia. lie afterwards took no active simvo 
in jKilitics, and died at Cumhorland Ironworks, 
Sojitemlior 10, 1809. 

Ilclli John, sculptor, was born in Norfolk in 
1811, and o.\'hibited at the Koyal Academy as early 
as 1832, but Jlrst hooamo well kmnvn byliis figure 
of ‘ Dorothea ’ (1841). Among his Rulwenuent 
works have hoen statues of Falkland (1847) 
and Sir llobert Walpolo (1851), for tho new 
IT 0 UH 0 .S of Parliament, tho Guards' Momorial 
(1858) in Watorhm Place, and tho America group 
in tho llydo Park Albert Hemovud (1873), arc- 
plica of which, in terva-e.otta, is now at Washing- 
ton, To Bull is duo tho fushion of carved wooden 
broad-knives and treneliors. 

UHl, lUnnnrr, a busy lltteratour, box-n in 1800 
at ('ork, in 1828 camo to London, and till 1841 
was editor of tho AUan nowspiipor. He xvroto T/ie 
Jlis/drii of Jlmsici and TJves of the. Poets for Lard- 
nov’s Gycdtipiedia, tlio lust volumes of Sonthoy’.s 
Ndvnl Hulonj and Mjiekintosh’s History of Mtuj- 
UdhU tlirco nvc-uct comedies, two novels, a Life 
of Ganiiiiig, A'c. ; but he is best knowji by Ins 
annotated edition of ilio English poets from Chancer 
to (;ow|ior (24 vols, 1824-57). Ho died 12th April 
18(37, 

Kell, ;i i’ilOMAR, naturalist, was horn at Poole, 
Doisotsliir<!, in 1792, and in 1813 entered Guy’s 
Hospital, wlioi'o from 1817 till 1801 ho held the 
post of dental Hiirgctm, whilst also leetnriiig on 
coiuparativu anatomy. In 183(3 he Irceamo wro- 
fi'ssor of Eoology In King’s College, Ltnioon. 
Elected ill 1828 a b'ellow of tho Koyal Society, 
from 1840 t:o 1853 he acted as its socjetary, ami ho 
was also pvesiilent of the T.innicnn Sooicty (1853- 
01 ), tuid lirst presiileut of the Kay Society (1844). 
Tie WHS author of British Qmidru]ieih ( 1837 ; 2d c<l. 
1874), Hritish lieiililes (1839), liritkh Sirill'-ei/cd 
(1853), and the article ‘Koptiles’in 
Darwin’s Voi/cnic of the licuffh. In 
1.832 lie eoiumenccil a MouiHivaph of the I'csludin- 
ntn, of wliieh only oiglit parts appeared. The 
jilates wore reissued in 1872 with lofctbrprcs.s hy I)r 
Gray. Ho xvas us.sociated with Ihofcssor Owen in 
tho lu'oilnetion of Fimil Jkplilia of London Cluy 
( 1849). . His, too, was the classic edition of White . s 
<Sv.!l>i)niG{'l vols. 1878). Keliring from practice in 
his seventioth year, ho had pnvoliased tho Wakes 
of Solhorim from tiio grandnicees of Gilhert White, 
and thovo, after enjoying a halo and hearty old 
ago, ho dioil March 13, 1880, 
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KcUa, a town of Italy, in the province of 
Potciiza (Basilicata), 17 miles S. of Melfi. Poii. 
5830. 

Kclla« Stepaxo della, designer and en- 
graver, was born at Florence in 1010. He rx-as 
intended for a gohlsinitli, but early devoted him- 
self to engraving. He executed uirwards of 1000 
dlfleient works — battles, sea-pieces, landscapes, 
aniinala, and historical scones. All ,are charac- 
terised by freedom and delicacy. He died in lOdl. 

Kelladonim, Dwale, or DiiAor.v Nioht- 
SHADE (Atropa belladonna] Jklladonnu, Ital. 
* fair lady,’ .see below ; utropa, Gr. A trojios, one 
of the FatcR; dieaie, ficnn A., 8'., connected with 
dull, from its stupefying eliects), a plant of the 
natnral order .Solatiaccio (cpx'.); a heihacemis 
]]Cieiiiiial, growing up ex’cry year as a bush, from 
2 to 4 feet liigli, witli ovate entire leaves, and liell- 
slia|icd llowcvR <rf a lurid jinrple colour, wliich 
am fully larger tlian tlio.se of the common harebell, 
stalked and solitary in the axils of the lcave.s. It 
jiiysluccs berries of tlio size of a niicldle-sii'cd 
cherry, and which, xvlicu ripe, are of a shining 
black colour, and of a sweetish and not nanseons 
taste, although the whole plant lias a disagrecablo 
heavy smell. It is a natix’o of the southern and 
inidJle parts of Europe, and is not nncomnion in 
Britain, in the neiglibimrhooel of towns and of 
I'uins, ami llowcrs from June to Nnvombor. 
All parts of tlie plant are narcotic ami poison- 
OUR, and fatal conseouences not unfreqxtently 
follow from the eating of its berries, whicli have an 
Invitinij api>caranco. Its roots liaxc soinotiine.R 
licen nustaKcn for pai-snip.s. It oxyor its noinonous 
properties to the presenco of tho alkaloid Atropia 
(rpv.), which Is found in all parts of the plant. 
Large doses either of belliulonna or atropia pvocluco 
diynosR of tlie mouth and throat, dilatation of tho 
pupils, dimness of vision, bright redness or an 






IhilUkdonna \AlropalcUodonnu): 

o, Jlti'ft’oc : 6, fl'iiit. 

actual rash on tho skin, cpiickoiiing of the pulse 
ami re-spiratum, talkative delirium, sometimes 
conviilsioHB } at a later stage complete paralysis, 
stupor, and death. The treatment in cases of poisnii- 
iijg consists in tho ])roinpt use of emetics ; and 
thereafter in tlie administiation of stimulants, 
especially strong cod’eo; vegetable astringents, ns 
tannin ; and Galabarbean. In medicinal doses belln- 
doiuia and afci-opia are used to reliex’c spasm, as in 
colic, whooping-cough ; to check excessive secre- 
tions— e.g. of swoat, milk, saliva; ns an antidote 
in poisoning hy ojdnm, Calabar lieaii, and priissio 
acid ; and for ninny otlior purposes. Local anjilica- 
tion, in the form of liniment, ointniont. or jilastej-, 
is often more cincaeious, especially in the relief of 
pain, than internal adiuinlRbrntion. Belladonna 
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l,fiH vecfluuMeuaecl a» a 1 ) 1 ^ 011^0 of «^et 
fevev, awaveutly on tlio gionml of its 
.vhen aAnuMHterecl in fi-cqueiit small o^o«> 

Dvoauce an evwution anil an afitictioii of «>e “‘jiont 
KUliat .inuLf to tl.o.se c mractem ic of tt at 
Itut tliG oviilenoe of its utility “r tliw 
\Mivpore is not; aulHcient to warrant coiil«leiiee. 
liut wevliavs the mast important medicinal use of 
beUaLuia, amt cspccialfy its alkaloid, is m 
Umtmeutof diseiisesoHlie eye (seeE\K, 

Of ) in many of wliicli its action is luyaluabla ^ us 
Jmvof of en1a.-ing the puml and X*' 

Klisteiiini; anpearaiiee to tlio eyes, has loiif, neon 
in H?<Q to ciilinnec the charms of female heanti , 
hence the imiiie Ilelkdonna. l‘or the VNoody 
Nij^htshade, see IIitteiwwkkt. 

Iti'Unilanua Lily ( Aimn/Uis belladonna), 
a v^^vSSuud .marly or rpiite l.anly specks 
of Ainavvllis {(uv-\, with vose-eolourcd droopiti},' 
SlowGvs vencilled with crimsim. It is n native of 
ftoutli Afviea, has become natnrnliseil in *| 0 xleirn. 
and tins Iieeii cultivated in Europe since the 17tn 
ceutuvy. 

Iteilnu'l^io, au Italian village on the promoti- 
tow that scnavatcK tlie two arms of Lake Lonio. 
Its'hoteU UYC anvnigst the finest in Italy, and some 
of its lovely villas contain valuahle ai-t collections. 

Bop. DGrt. 

BcllaU’C, a town and railway tcrmnuis of 
Dclmoub county, Ohio, on the Ohio lUvcv, 0 muos 
Volow ^Yheoling, \Yitii manufactuicw of glass, 
nails, Tiig-ivon, niui agrieuituval machines. Coal, 
iimestono, and livcclay abound close by. Bop. 

Ilellaiiiy. Okohok An^ce, an English acti-ess, 
boi'ii niosC likely at Lisbon in 1727, Wiv« the 
natural (laughter of a Quaker school-gul and 
Lord Tymwley, )yy whom she wa» educated. 
Having ' forfeited his favour by going to hve 
with her mntlier, siie secured au engagement at 
Covent Gaalen in 174-t, ami anneaved witli Cimu 
us Monimia in The Orj>han. Xus lieUamys pro 
fcs'sional eaveev was bvilliaut; but her extrava 
gance ami nmlllgaey were notorious. lu 17Si>> 
after many aitevnatioiw of fortune, a ‘ free henelit ’ 
velenscd bev from the debtors’ prison, and in the 
same veav slw published an ‘ Apology ’ for lice life 
10 vols.). She died in 1788. 

llcilainy, .fACom:s, a Dutch poet, born at 
Flushing in 1757. 'Iho son of iv Swiss baker, he 
was indebted for his ednention to a clergyinau 
and otbevs, who subscrilicd to send him to the 
uuivevr.ity of Utrecht. Ho died lOth MtuvJi 178G, 
having published three volumes of jinctvv Iwtweeu 
17S2 and 1785. Collected eilitioiia of his works 
have aii\ieared afc Haarlem in I82(i and lt5o2, hut 
they omit the lincst of all his poems, lloosje, a 
ronijiiico reiiiavlvablo for its pathos. 

Bell .iiiliuulctUcs. tjee Voutigeli.a. 

BeliaTiiiine, IbuiKur, one of the moat cole- 
brated CatlioUc thcohrgiaiw, was horn at Montc- 
pulciiuio, near 8iena, in 1512. Ho eutertsl the 
ludcv of .Icsuits at Koine in lofK), and studied 
theology at I'adua and Lonv.ain. Ordained priest 
in loUU, he was apiwintcd tlic year after to tho 
ehiiiv of theology at kwvain ; hut he returned to 
Koiue in 15Td to lectme in the Uoinan College on 
coiuvovcvriid tlieology. In I3fl2 he liccamo rcotov 
of the Koiuau (JoUege, wns made a cardinal in 1309 
against his own inclination, and in l®12 Aicli- 
Idsiluip of Capua. After the death of Clement 
A^ni., lie coiitrivetl to escape promotion to the 
papal cliaii', but was induced by Pius V. (IG05) }? 
to iiohl ftn important \ilnce in the Vatican, where p 
lie remained until the time of his death, which fi 
took place in the Yovitiato-liouse of the Jesuits, 



him the praise p{ BayU' ^ 

of any hms in favour of a dt suit. Ha r,a' e 
nnmf of his fotirlesH lionesty i'l 


avo a eon- 
I'omi- 



hnhis 2’(r»n)orm iUem... . , . ,, , , 

remirdeil by CatlioUcs as omitiiimng Iho biista yu- 
inenlsforiicivtmicts., There can tin 
of the merit of his disputalimis rcgari H (u mli- 
tion aud dialectic dexterity { but im t.crliani, in 
his BcUarminm (kl/uiclojwi Icffi.i, Inis )•bnull, 
HMinv of tho couo.Uisums are fur from being sniiinl 
or hincol. Industry, cleiirness, anil aeuleiicss urn 
tho chief meats of Ilellarinmos great work; but 
it is seriously lessened in value by a neeiUess 
subtlefc;,', forced liomdnsir.ns, ami a very deb'eUvo 


oxegesiK— faults wliieli liave long been 


evident to 


culmhfctmed Catholu! writers th'-‘i>>"';';‘'-- Aniong 
his othoc writings the most able is tlio i./iri^liinim 
Jhi-.U-uw ApMud/o, whieli u;as traiislaled into a 1 
tlio European languages. Ills biiok,_ /■’e / oO'.W'grj 


In rclms ' (luniinriillliiis, in^ wiiieii no 
waiiitaiiiH tlio Hiiprunuiey of the poiilill h iinllioi’- 
over fccmi'oral prinees. was eeiiihmined as 


ity over temporal pn.. . . 
troasoiuihlo in I’lins lunl Vmiiee, lope I rbai 
VHL, at the instigation of (In) desuils, ikr iireil 
Ikllariiimo to bo a ‘faitlifnl servant o_i ( cod \ anti 
his caiiotiisivtion as a saint Inm liitlierlo been 
opiMxscd. (.‘omploto edilioiis of liis worlvs liavn 
lieoii published at Venice in 1721 (5 vols.), 
Cologne in 1010 (7 vols.), and Paris in 1N71 (ill 
vols.). lii.s Life was written in lluliiiti by liio 
Jesuit Fullgatti (Koine, 102I)} an anlobhigrapliy 
I'caeliing down to Kll-'l, written in Lalin and 
hitherto witldiehl by the Jesuits, was ediled in 
1887, with a Uertiian translal'ion, by Hiilliiiger and 
Ken.scli. This interesting book siiiiiewliat lielii tles 
tho man, if not the (lontroi’er.sialiHt and llieo- 
logian. 

ISlillavy. the c.Uief town of UeUar,v dlstrlel, 
AbTi miles 5l\V. of Madras by rail. Hiio oi’ tlio pruo 
cipal miUtavy sfatiouH in tlio \iresideuey lU' Madras, 
it is strongly dofeudod liy two Uties of forlilieii- 
turns. 'Tho upper fort, evowuiug a roidc 2 miles in 
circuit, and -150 feet high, is supplied with water 
hxim taiilcH oxoavatod in Itie sidid graaili.', Ilesides 
the fort and adiaeout e.automueiil;i, Uetlary emii- 
priaes a uativ’O town to I, lie soiu.bwaid, with lino 
luUUary iMuaavs. Ou the north iiro tlio inililie 
otllces, cluuxibus, •lispensary, .seliool, and railway 
.station, Tho heat is great, hut tho town is eon- 
sidorcd lieiilthy, Tlio eollim Lrallie and (.rade of 
the town has iiouit stiiiialated liy railway eiiiiiieo. 
tioii. ,I\ip. (1S81) 0.7, ‘Hit). — '.rill! iliidriet, in (lie 
preshleiicy of Madras, lying between (he Ni/iani’H 
tcrritoims on tlio N. and Mysore on IheS,, lias un 
nrcii of o9(H Hip la. ; pup. (l«Sl ) 7.'!(i,8(»7, adeeri'iise 
of 20 per cent, from that of 1S71, line to the rainino 
of 1870-78. Klovated on the emd. slepo of tho Wi'sb 
Glmts, llellary has an extremely dry elimali’. Ir<ai, 
copper, lead, antiniony, laaagaiiese, and alniii are 
found: ;>alt and snltnotre are e.xtraeleil from iJie 
soil. Cotton, oil-seeds, lioiiip, sugar-eane, are the 
chief prcHluets ; there are nianufael.iires of eotl.on 
and woelleii goods, and salt, ehintz-stii.inping, and 
iron-smelting. 

Kcllay, JoyouiM IIU, a distinguished l''re,ueh 
poet and proao-writer, the exact date of xvhose hivtU 
IS unknown, though an attempt has Iveen made t.o 
lUxivG that it Uappeued in 1525, ‘ as a eoiupeuKation 
ireui nature to iNauee for 


the battle of Pavia.’ He 
was, next to Rousavd, the most important luemhev 
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of till! fiumnis gratqi <jf M'citcrs known ns the PJctiiulo, 
tlu'onyli wlioiii the eiitlinBitwin ami culture of the 
u’oi'o tnnied itit(» tliocluinnclof Prencii 
]ioetfy, _ IHh .OvJVmc v.t J/liintrafion ilc la Lfoii/iic 
J'mtq'i/m ( laf!)), in u'hich the aiiiiK of tlic PJcuule 
wcM'e exjilaiiunl aiul viiullcnteil, marks an epocli in 
]‘’) 7 ;neh litcratnro, fji iiiis work Bn ffeJla}’ main- 
laiiied that_ I’i'eneh prose siioukl ho modolloil us 
tOosely as nii*')jt)»e on the ( Ji'oek and Latin master- ■ 
liieees 5 that the oaiiior h'roncli poetry should be sot 
asidti ns trivivil ainl ,sl»i|)eli'S,s ; fcJinfc I’roneh vdiso- 
wiitors should thenceforth souk to reproduce tlie 
cdiissjo stateliness of rliytliin and diotioji jji new 
imdrioal forms, snoh us the ode and the sonnet, 
adopted from thoir Latin nml Italian predecessors. 
Tho book contrilmted groatly to the success of the 
literary revolution whicli was oll'ected liy the Pleiado 
(see the arthde^ ['LKIADIC). In lain Du Dellay pub- 
lished a colhnitiou of sonnets whie.h letl to a oriof 
(piarrol with -l.lotisard on tho nuestion of jiriority in a 
now Held of iioetry. lit; wont to lloiuo as seerWuy 
to his relative, the Cardinal du Jlellay ; butadiplo- 
nialie career proved to he imcotigenial to liini, and 
he Jiad lost tlie cardinars favour and fallen into 
dillicnlLhis before bis ileath in loOO. His poems 
incindo a scries of sonnets addisissed to one ftlade- 
nniiselle tie Violo ! .I’i'j/irfs, Jeii:c .Uiislii^iicSi and 
/a’.s' Anliiiuili’n fd; .Uomc, translated iiy Spenser 
under the title of tho lluina Uotne. Ills verses 
give singularly gmceful oxjtrosshm to the imjod, at 
omm pensive and pleasure-loving, which is a char- 
flcteristio of most wHteis of tlie Freindi Renaissance. 
A fow of his iKKsms— -among them his hust-kiiowu 
jdoc‘ 0 , tlio clianniiig Vti/nirii )' — have l;con ndmimbly 
translated hy Mr A. Lang in JiaHiuh and Lyrics of 
Old Fruneo ( 1H73). The best edition of Dii Bollay 
is that of Marty-fiaveaux (lS(iU-li7). Heo also 
Ibiter’s Fltidi'cn in the Fcnaissunco. 

Kell { GluimitrhijnvJLHs }, one of the 

chaUeroiw (L'ntingid;e), found in .some of tlm 
warm jiarln of South America, romarkablo for 
Mu) jjietallio I'esomujco of its cry, wide!) resmnblc.s 
the tolling of a bell, with pauses varying fnmi a 
minute to several minutes. It is al)out tlio size 
of a jay ; tlie beak is very Itroad, Hat, and wido 
iiiifsga]) 0 ; the neck and cheeks are naked. The 
male is of snow-white plumage, and from his fore- 
head rises a sjdral tuhular ajipendage nearly three 
inelies in licight when fully erected, Tlie exact 
anatomical relations of the exereseenco are not 
known. Ho generally takes his place on the top 
of a lofty tree, and Ins tolling can lie hoard to the 
distance of three miles, It rosonnds tlirongh tlie 
forest, nob only at morning and evening, but also 
at mid-day, when tho iieat of tho blazing sun lias 
imposed sileiiec on almost every other ercabure, 
Tim feiiiulo is smaller, and bi’igiitl}' eolourcd. 
lumr siieeies are known. 

Kell, Kook. Juul tiaiulle. ' To curse by liell, 
book, and <oimlle,’ is a common phrase rofcrniig to 
a form of excomiiiuiiicalioii in bhe Church of koine, 
wliieh closed with the words, ‘Do-to tho book, 
(puuicli tlu; caudle, ring the bell.’ 

IScllC-AUiaiiec, tim name given by tlio Prus- 
sians to the liattio of Waterloo (c(.v.), from a fann 
(Hienpied by the centre of the French army. 

Kcllc ilc Xuit (Fr., Bieauty of the night’}, 
a name sumeUmes given to tlie Marvel of Peru 
{MiridjiliH in/apa], 'soiiiotiuies also to certain 
tropical Am'crieau and West Indian species of Con- 
voivuincem, with e.vli'emcly bcanlifiif ami frngmiit 
llowors, which open only during the night, 


coniines on the road loading over-, the Col de Porbuis 
froiii I’erpigimii to Figueras, 


Kelle Isle, a Britfsii island in tlie Atlantic, 
about midway between ttie NW. of Newfoumllantl 
and tiie eastern point of Labrador. About 21 miles 
in circumferencoj it is chielly known ns giving 
name to _tlio adjnccne; strait on the sontli-west, 
wliich, with a longtli of 70 miles, and a greatest 
breadth of 11 iiiilos, soparate.s Lahrador from Now- 
frmiulland, and forms the most northerly of tlie 
three channels between tlie Gulf of St Lawi-ence 
and the open ocean. — There is anotlier small island 
of t)i« Himo name in the Bay of Conception, Neiv- 
foundluiul. 

Kcll-elslc, CirARLics Lot;is AuoLtsTB Foctqpet, 
Duo DE, imu'shal of France, born in 1684 at Yille- 
franche, in Avej-ron, irns the grandson of the 
intcjidanb Fouqiiet. He early distinguished him- 
.self in tlio warn in Italj' am! the Low Comitries 
I against Spain, ami afterwards in Poland. In the 
I -wni- of tlic Aiistj-jan .sncce.s.sion, lie .stoJ-nied Piagne 
in 1741j and in the following year comlueted the 
marvellously skilful retreat to Eger. In 17o7 be 
was made war minister, and as such introduced 
imjmrtiuit improvements in the French service, 
reforming the promotion and eamp-disciplino, and 
ineroasiiig tlu; military schools, lio died January 
26, 1761, the last of his liouse. 

Bellci.slc-eU’lIt*r, a French island in the 
Atlantic, 8 miles !8, of Qnibevon Point, in the 
dejiarbineut of Morbihaii. It has an extreme 
leiigtli and bveadtli of 1 1 and 7 miles, and an area 
of 3:10 srp m. Pop. (1886) 10,219, cbielly engaged 
in iisliing. Salt is made along the shores, and 
good pastures are found in tlie intoior. The chief 
town IS Le Palais (nop. 2680), a seaport and fortified 
place, In tlio 16tu century, the monks of Qiiim- 
porh) ceded it to Charles IX., who gave it to the 
Marshal de Ketz, that he might fortify it, His 
successor sold tho island iti 1658 _ to Fouquet, 
inteiulant of fiiiance, who further improved and 
stiengtiieiieil it, His gnuiflsoa, the celelaated 
Marslial Bclleislo, ceded tho island to Louis XV. 
in oxcliango for the Coiiitil Oisoisi (1718). It was 
captured in 1761 by the EiigliKli fleet under Kcppel, 
butre.stwed in 1768. 

KclleiUl^iL (llADL.vR’rYNK), John, of Moray, 
a .Scotti.sii writer in tl»o }'eig«.9 of James and 
Queen Mary, was bom towavils the close of the 
L'ltli century, and in 1508 inati'icnlated at St 
Andrews as of the Lotluan nation.’ He completed 
his odiioation at Paii-iJ, M’hoi'o lie took the degree of 
D.D. at the Sorlmmio. Hellenden is be.st remem- 
bered by Ids translation of ISoccc’.s llistoria (/mtia 
jicoiortnn, and of tlie first five Imoks of Livy (both 
done in 1533), interesting as specimens of the Scot- 
tish prose of tliab period, and romarkablo for the 
ease and vigour of their style. To each of these 
winks are prefixed poetical prohcines or prologues. 
Belhmdon’s Cronildis o/Swtlaml professes to lie a 
translation of Booec, but it is a very free one, and 
contains numerous jmssiiges not to be found in tlie 
original, so tiiat it is in some respects to bo con- 
sidered nbiiost an original work. The antliov 
enjoyed great favour for a long time at the court 
of James, at wiiose request ho executed the trans- 
lations. As tlio reward of his porforniftnce.s, lie 
received grants of coiisidernble value from tlio 
treasury, and afterwards was made archdeacon of 
Moray and caium of Boss. Becoming involved, 
lanvorer, in eccle.sia.sfcieal controversy, he left bis 
country, and, according to Bale and Demp.ster, 
ivent to Home, where lie died about 1550, or as 
late as 1587. The ‘ traductionn ’ of TAvy was lirst 
jmblisiied in 1822 by Mr Tlnmms Maitland (after- 
wards Lord Duudvennan), uniform with bis edition 
of the CronikUs in the jirevions year. 

llollciulcii, WriJ.iAiu, a Scottish author, who, 
ivas hoi'n, it would .seem, at Lasswade, about 1555, 
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aiul wivo died about 1Q33. Most likely a Catholic, 
)te was a professor in the imiverfiity, and an advo- 
cate in tiie parliament, of I'ann, ana \ras employed 
in that city in. a dipinmatio capacity by Queen 
Mary, and also bv her son, who about 1610 
confevi'Cti on him tlie ai)[)ointment of Master of 
Refiuests. Jlis C'lccrom's J^rhmps {1G08), Ciccivnis 
Cornu/, SoieUor, Popul usque llomanm (1612), and 
1>. atuiit Prmi Orlirt (1815), he republished in 1616 
under the title De SMis Libri Ires. His ci-owniiii? 
labour Avas De Tfibus Lmninibus Honianontm 
(1631), the ' throe Imninaries* being Cicero, Seneca, 
and 1‘liiiy, out of wlmse works he mteinled to com- 
pile, on the .same plan as bis previous AvorJw, a 
eoinprchensive digast of the civil awl religious 
lustory, and the moral nml pln'sical scionce, of 
tlie Koinans. ‘ Bellendcn,’ .says Hallam, ‘seems to 
have taken a luovc comprehensive view of history, 
ami to have rellocted more plnlast)j)lncally on it, 
than ))erliaps any one had done before.’ Hisworks 
hwnished the \natevials for Middleton’s lAfe of 
Ctro'Q. Wai'ton first ileiionnccd Iho theft, wlijcli 
was afterwards made clear hy Dr Pan- in his edition 
of tlie l)c Htutd { 1787). 

Hcller'oplion (originally called IfrnroN’ou.s) 
was tlio son <if the Corinthian king Glaucus, and 
Euvvmcdc, da\t"htor of Sisyphus. (JtUev aecounCs 
make Neptune Ids father. Having accidentally 
killed tlie Corinthian Bcllerus, he lied to Ids rola- 
tivu l*i'(Ctus, king of .j\rgos, wlxoae wife, Antoa, fell 
in love with the young lievo. He loioctcd her 
oilers, Avlicrcupoa in revenge .she poisoned her hus- 
hand's inimi ugiiiust Ids guo.st. Piictus sent him 
to ids fatiiev-in-law, roh;Ue-s, king of Cycia, uHtli a 
scaled message, asking Iohale.H to cause the youth 
to be slain. The latior, voliictant to <lo so <liv(jctly, 
imiirisod upon Bciicroplton the seemingly impimblo 
task of slaying tl>o foviiddivble C’Mimera ('pv.). 
Mounted on tlio winged stcml Pcgasn.s (given to 
luni by IViIlas ), the I>cro nscondo<l into the air, and 
ftuccceiled in slaying the nnmstcy with hi.H arrows. 
He Avas next sent against the Amazons, Avhom he 
also defeiited. On lii.s way Imme he destroyed 
an auAliusca<lc of Lyciaiw, set by lolnvtos "^hvr 
his ilostruction. That monareli now thought it 
useless to attoinpt hi.s death, and, a.s a sort of 
recfjinpeuse, ga\'o the hero in marriage his davighter 
riiihmoL', liywlioin lie had three chihircn— Isandcr, 
IlipiKdochus, and Laoclamuia. llomor relate.^ tliat 
lie nt Inst ilrew on him-sclf the hatred 4»f the gods, 
and AA’andered lonely through the Aloi'aii held. 
Plmlar relates tlmt ' Dellerophoji on Pegasus eu- 
deavonred to mount to Olympus, Avhon tliQ.stecil, 
ma<I(Ioned by Jove through the agency of agadll\% 
thvoAY his liilcr, avIio was stricken with blimlne.'S. 
Ilciteropbon was a favourite subject in ancient art 
Hi.s story As-as dramatised by .Sophocles in lobafes, 
aiul l>y Eni'ipidos in l^themhi)ii and Belleropkonlcs, 
Init not one of tlie tliree has ctnne doAvii to us. 

llclUd'Oiillon, an extinct genus of molhisas, 
known as an ivbnndant fossil. TJjc .shell is sidrallv 
coiled in one plane, and the outer margin lias a 
deep notch. .About ,800 .species are known, per- 
sisUiig fvouA tlic Cambrian to the Carbouifcnnis 



Hcllerophon taiigeiitialis. 

strata. I’clierophoii has been hamlieil about from 
one tliA-isinn of molluscs to another. *Montfort, 
AViio estaldishcd tl»e yeiuis, placetl it among ceplta- 
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lopods; till lately it Avas rogardod as a Iiidoroiiod ; 
noAV it is placed among lissohramdi gnsteropods, 
not far from the emumou cav-shell, ami uoartii' Uio 
hunily I’lciirotomanhlii*. 

KcIlft.s-Icttre.s.abM'in luloptcd from tlm l''i’(m(di 
intotlic Bnglisli and varioAm uUnw language, it 
is commonly iiseii in a sonioAvliat gonoral .s<'iis(a (.o 
designate the more elogaut or ridiiiod d('i)iirtiii(‘nlH 
ofiitemture. In h'nghsii usage it is syuouy»mu\s 
witli annthcr vague e.xproKsiou, po/i/r liivnitiin', 
iiiclmling history, poetry ami tlie draiiia, ibdioii, 
easa.v-s, nud cTiticisui. 

llkAUevillCi au eastoni Kubnih lU mtUyiiig hsi- 
tioii of Paris, jioav imdo.sod by the lino of fortilieii- 
tioii.s. It is largely inliiiliitod by the pnorest 
class of workmen, and is m)ta))l<! ns a (aniti'e of 
Coiiiiimiiistlc agitation. 

IMlCVillo. a thriving town in (he prov5nt|o *if 
Ontavio, Gairada, situated on Uu' llay of Q.uiule, 
bake Oiiturio, 'IS inile.s M’, of Kiiigsloii by rail, it 
is the seat of Albert Ibiivei'sity, /oundjsl in 1.857. 
Pop. (1881)6516. 

Ut'.llevillc, ii eity of llliiioin, IKS., siMialed 
in a protluctiA'c region, HI miles SK, of SI. i.diiis, 
with coal-beds in the vicinity. Two railAvays 
intersect hero; ami there are iimnnfiKdni'os (»f 
iron goods, thrasliing-iniieliim's, imil doin'. I’op. 
(1871) 8146; (ISSl) 10,083. of wliirli a largo pro. 
portion is Govninn. 

lielley, a fown in the .rreiieli depurlmmit of 
Ain, -iO miles 15. of I.yons. It bus a I'lithedral 
dating from 886, and due lilliogrunliiug stones are 
procured in the noiglibonrliood, ' I’np. 5221. 
Kcll-Howcr. Hno Oami'.wmm.a. 

Kellinsiliinn. Hou I’KiuiKVAb. 

Kclll'lll, tlie nanut of a I^metiuii family Avhieli 
)n-oduccdsKveraI rumarkalde palnlers. Tim earliest 
was .lAOoro Ihtl.HNi, avIio died in 1170. lie avus a 
pupil of thccelobratetl ('lentiletla J''iibriaiin. and was 
the lirst to liring to ITmieo tlie skill of l''li>renee, 

Most of his pitttiU'es liave perisliisi, Ills elihiv sou, 

(iUNTfi.i-j JlKU.iNi (liorn probably in bl'-M ; dietl 
1507), w;m distinguished ns a ]iu]'tiuit-)inin(er, nml 
also for his pvncessioutii groups, Avitli lino areliiten- 
tural pcmpective. Along witli liis bi'otlmr, lit> was 
commissioned to dcooraio the eminei]-<diamber of 
the Vcuotiau seuaVc, Mohummt'd li., Inivinn' iiy 
aeoidont seen some of Ids Works, invileit (ientile lo 
Constantinople, employed liim fo u.M'diio A'aihuiH 
Uistovical works, aud diHiuissed tdm ludmi with 
1 presents. The ' Preaching of St Mn-rk’ is hir> most 
I faimms achievonient.— His more eelclirated brollier, 
Ul0V.\J!Ml Uw.i.lNJ (horn about bl'iS; died ibHi), 
was the founder of the oblor Vmietiaii seliool of 

K dntiug, aud contributed greatly to its pi'ogress. 

in. works avy marked at I'u'Ht Uy a somusvliat 
jiavd mnuucr and severe lii'awing, due. lo ilio 
jiillueuco of his brother-in-liLW, .Andrea Alantegna, 
Imb giwlualtv iuvvcase. in warmth and b'uderm'ss 
lo the A'ory lasfe,^ His host works nre nllar piec'eM 
and duA'obionnl pietiii'os, nnd (hese mnlc among- the 
iiolilast prtulucls of the mUgimis art of the world. 
Ile.sides severai (!.\-ampli.‘s in I’eniee and Nnides, 
his 't’ireumci-sioii,’ hoav at Hustle Howard, ids 
gorgc«»u.s ‘ h’ca.st of the tiuds,’ at AlnwieU CaHtlo., 
nml his ‘Hloed of the Hedemner,’ aei|i]ireil in lS,s7 
for the National (.ln,ller^•, are well known. Aioom'- 
his numci-ous pupils the most distiugulHlusl wows 
(.tiorgioue ami riiian. 

Itclli'lll, ViNCKNico, op(!ratie eomposer, Avns 
born sit Catania, in Sicily, NovoAuheA' 3, iwi'i. .Aaa 
orgaimsts son, he was sent liy a Kieilian nohleman 
to the Consei'vntorio of Na]ih.‘s, and thersA aviis 
wsbvueted in composituni hv Tritto aAul WAAgavelli. 
His two earliest operas \v(!ro Addmi <: Salvim 
(1824) ami Buiuca c Bci'iiando (182(1); the Ir.tLer 
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had Huch fiiicwiSH that in Jfi27 i)e comDiiasioncd 
to write ft uiece for La Scala at Milan. The 
sidoiidiil rcnilering of this opera, U Pimta, iiuine- 
(lialely earned the coinposer’H name beyond Italy, 
and for tlio .sJiorfc rcmabuhv of Ids Hfo fresh 
oponiH appeared almost every year, and wore 
received witli unstinted applause by the musical 
world. Worthy of mention are I Capuleli cd i 
Monter.chi (iS.SOj; La Houmintbula (1831); aiul 
Nonna (IH3'2), Bellini's host and most popular 
work. In 183.3 the composer wont to iV’is, 
wliere ho ^became acouaintod with other forms of 
inusu; beside tiio Itauaii. Ho was received with 
groat applause in Loudon, whither he had accom- 
panied tlio famous Pasta, for whom ho had written 
La t^unnamhula. After his return to Paris, lie 
wrntf5 his opera I Piinlani (1831), which show.s 
tlio influence of the French school of music, Imt 
witlioiit servile imitation. At an early age, before 
tlie eomposor had fully developed liis powers, Jiis 
career was cut short by deatli at his villa iii 
Puteaux, near Paris, 21.st Sepbemher 1835. llollini 
Avas the most gonial and original of all the folloAvens 
of llossini. His (tom^iosilion.s nra onfciroly devoid 
of either dramatic vigour or musical depth, Imt, 
oven in their sometimes monotouons memneholy, 
disjilay siteh irresistihle swootneHS as must inHuve 
tlioir jiopulfti'ity so Jong rh pleasing tunes and rich 
mohidles are apprcciateu. Soo Pougin, Bellini, «« 
Vic, m IHhwi'.s (Paris, 1808), and fiillov’s Kiinst- 
/cj*ica (Cologne, 1880). 

IficUlilZ0''lin, or BEiiLKXi;, the chief town of 
the Swiss canton of Tioino, on the left liaiik of the 
river Ticino, 100 miles SSE. of Lucernu hy rail. It 
has still its three old castles, which, with their 
towers and hattloments, give the place a very 
niodiovftl appcftranoo, hut ’of wliioh only two are 
now fortillod, tlio third serving as a liuuso of cor- 
rectiiin. Poji. ( 1880) 2430, mostly Italian-spoaUing. 
ItvlUiS. See Daisy. 

Kcllo'lUl. the goddess of war niiinng the 
Bomaiis, probably a Mabino dlvinitv, was dos'evibed 
iiy till! poets as the companion, sister, or wife of 
Jlars, ami was roiircsentcd as armed with a bloody 
scourge, and as inspiring liev votaries with a resist- 
loss enthnsiasin in Iiatbio. During the war witli 
tlio fiamnites, 200 n.C., the consul Appins Claudius 
vowed a temple to Bellona, wliicfi was ovootod 
afterwards in the Campus Martins. In this temple 
tlie senate gave aiidienoo to umliiissiGS from foreign 
powers, and also to returning eoiisuls, whoso claims 
to a triuni]di and entraiico into the city would have 
been nullilied. The priests of the goddess were 
.styied Bclloniii'ii, and at tlioir mystic festivals, 
especially on the ‘day of hhiod’ (March 20), used 
to gash their own arms and shoulders, and thus 
to oiler tln!ir bhmd. 

-losKi'ii ItKNk, Ai'ctic explorer, was 
born in Paris, I8th March 182(1, A liouteniuit in 
the French navy, ho served with distinction in the 
French nxpeilitioii against Tauiatave in 184.5, and 
in May 1851 iic ioined the expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin, sent out by Lady Franklin. 
Distingiiislied by his noble daring and spirit of 
enterprise, he took part in several explorations ; 
in one of which lie (liscoveved Ilellot Strait. Ho 
])erishcd in the expedition under C'liittaiu Inglefiohl, 
2Ist March 1853. Jlis Jouniul was edited hy 
liOmor at Paris in 18.)4 (Dug. trails, 1855), 

ISollot Strait, the (lassagc on the north const 
of North America wliich sejiarates North Somorset 
from lloothia Felix, and coniiects Prince llegeub 
Inlet with Franklin Oiannol. Its east ontranco 
Avas discovered in 1852 hy Lieutenant Bollot. 
After four nnsneecssful attempts, it was explored 
for the livab time hy M'Clintock on liis croAvning 
voyage. It is about 20 miles long, and, at its 


narmive.'it part, about 1 mile wide, riiiiniag pretty 
nearly oii the parallel of 72’, betAveen granite 
shores Avhich, evevyAvliere higli, riso hove and there 
fcQ_ 1500 nr 1600 feet. Tlirough tliis funnel both the 
u’iiids and the Avatoi-s liavo full play ; the latter, 
permanent currents and Hood-tides "alike, coining 
from the Ai'ost. A point on the south siiore, 71° 
55' N,, 95° W., is the most northerly point of the 
North American continent. 

KelloM’s. See Bloaving Maoibnes. 

Bclloy, PiKRUE Laurent Buirette de, one 
of tlie /list Frenoh dramatists uiio venture<l to 
introtlnce on the stage native instead of classical 
heroes. He Avas born at St Flour, in Auvergne, in 
1727, and educated for the law ; bub the seductions 
of tlie .stage proved irresistible, and iimler tlio 
name of Dovnioiit lie played for some years at St 
Petersburg and other northern cities. In 1758 lie 
returned to France to superintend the bringing out 
of his tragedy Titus, trusting that its success Avouhl 
reconcile his family to him. In this, hoAvever, ho 
Avas disappointed, for the piece proved a failure, 
hoiiig only a feeble imitation of Metastasio, and he 
vetiinied to St Petersburg. In 1702 liQ again 
A’isited France, and obtained a decided snecess by 
his tragedy of Zdmlrc. It v'as foUoAveil by Le 
Siioe (Ic Cctlais (17C5), Otision et Buyunl (1771), 
ami Pierre h Cruel (1772). Ho died at Paris, 3tli 
March 1776. His eolleeted Avorks wore edited by 
Gnillftrd in 0 vols. in 1779 ; a Bolection by Anger in 
2 vok appeared in 1811. 

Bt^ll Uock« or iNcriKJAiui:, a reef of old reel 
samlstono rocks in the Dor- 
man Ocean, 12 miles BE, 
of Arlirofttii, and noarl}’ 
opposite the nioutli of the 
Tay. Tlie reef is 2000 feet 
long j at high Avator of spring- 
tides it is coA’ered to a doptli 
of 10 feet, at low Avator is 
partly uncovorod to a height 
of 4 feet; and for 100 yards 
around) the sea is only 8 
fathoms deep. It avub for- 
merly a fruitful oanso of 
filijjnvrcck, and, according to 
trailition, the abbot of .ilLUOi'- 
bvbthook (Arbroath) placed 
a bell on it, ‘lixecl upon a 
ti'co or timber, whieJi rang- 
eontimially, being moved hy 
the sea, giving notice to the 
saylers of the danger.’ This 
tradition has been embodied 
liy Southey in his Avoll-kiiown 
h"allad of ‘The Inehcape Hook. Section of lUdl Hock 
A lighthouse, 120 feet bigli, Lighthouse, 
designed by Ifobert StcA’eii- 
son and Itcmiie, was erected in 1807-10, at a cost 
()f£(il,331. 

BcJlil'lio (the aiieieiib Bdlununi),R oatliedral 
city of Venotia, Northern Italy, lliiely sitnated on 
tlio, right hank of the Piave, 42 mile.? N. of Treviso, 
lb is tlio capital of a province. Pop. (1881 ) 5190. 

Beloit, a city of 11*1300118111, U.S., on Pock 
River, 75 miles SW. of Jlihvaukee hy rail, lb 
has a college (1847), several llmiv and paper mills, 
fouiidvio.s, and niamifactories of agricultural imple- 
ments, ikc. Pop. (1870) 4396; (1880) 4790. 

Bclon, PiEURK, a Froncli naturalist, Inii-ii in 
1518 at Sonlletibre in Maine, studied medicine at 
Paris, and in ]o4(> sot out on a journey to Greece, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Arabia. Ho returned in 
1549, and in 1553 published the results of liis 
travels. In Apiil 1564 ho aa’rs murdered by vohber.s 
whilst gathering herbs at a Into hour of the evening 
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\\\ the Bms de Boulogne. Be-sulcs liis book of 
tia\els Belon M’vote several valuable treattsos on 
trees, iierlis, binls, niiil iHias. He was one of the 
fiinb M-lio oHtalilisbcd tbo homol<^ies Itetwceii the 
skeletons of aillevenb veitelmtes ; he plantetl the 
fir.-t coder in Friincej and be formed two Iwtaui- | 
c.ai gardens more timu a coufcnrybefoi-e thecreabion 
of the Jardin dns Plantes. A staUie of him was ' 
unveileil at Lc Mans in October 1887. 

licloue, Seo O.iii-riKE. 

Belycr, a market-town of Derbj'shire, on the 
Derwent, 7i miles N. of Derby. It owes its pnw- 
])eriby to the cottHm-Mmvks of Messrs Stvntt, one^ of 
whoni was iu 1S.16 ci'oated Lord Belper. The 
niiimifacturo of silk and cotton lio.s5ei'y Is also 
Jnrgelv carried on ; but jmtl-making bus dcdincil. 
Pui). {13r)l)10,(W'i; U3Sl)9875. 

Bcl^hani* Thomas, a Unitarian theologian, 
•was horn at Ik'ilftml, ^6th Ain'il 1750. Tlio son 
of a dissenting minister nml of a gmnddnugliter 
of tlie lirst Earl of A»gle.soy, he was ediicnttHl a 
Calvinist, and Ueoanie poptov «jf an rmleuciulcut 
congi egation at Worcester in 1778, ami hemi of the 
tlieijUigicai acadwny at Davoiitry in 1781. These 
otllces lie resigned in 1781), on onihraeiiig Uiiitaiian 
views, and sKovtly after vecoivml the charge of a 
new theological academy at Hackney, wliicb col- 
lapsed for want of funds in 1708. Before its c.vtnic- 
tion he succeeded Priestley in his piwtoral charge 
of the Gravel-pit Unitarian Chapel, Hackney, and 
from 1805 till his death, lltb Xoveinber 1821), (illcil 
the pulpit of Essex Street Chapel. Most of lii-s 
numoious vvorks are coiitjoversiul. His doctrine 
vegavtilu'' the pevsua of Christ leprcsents the 
purely ‘mimanittirinn’ view, ns disthignl-shed from 
the move nearly Arlnn .scntiinents of men like 
Chanuing. Hu imldlshcd also IHrmcitfs of the. 
FkUoaoiik^ of the IIkihuo. (1801); a incmoir 
of his predecessor, Tfioopidins Lind-sey (1812; 
coiUenai'V edition, 187.3); The Jntproad Version 
of ihc Ac?o 2V,dff//ieMt (1808) ; and the JC/nslks of 
Paul truiisluied (4 vols. 1822). Sec his Life by 
Williams (18.3.8). — HU brother, Wirg.iAM (1752- 
1827), WAS an active and rolnniinous writer of 
history anil political tracts on the side of tlic 
W'higs, Mis principal work, written in a liheval 
spirit, and in a clear and .sitiijile style, was his 
History of Grceti BriUtin to the Vondmion of the 
Peace, of Amiens (12 vols. 1808). 

Kclsltnx’zav. tlie name of a Ikhvlonlau i)rinec 
mentioned in the book of Daniel as the last 
CliiihloAii king of Baliylon, slain at tlie eaptum 
of the city hy the Medan and Pemians, Ko ancient 
lustoviau mentions his name as one of the sue- 
ccssois of Nulmchiidiiezziir, but tlie B.abyloui{<n 
cuneifonn iiisci'ijttioii.s give the name JJel-sar-uzar 
ns that of the .son of Saboiiidiis, the last king of 
Babylon (o3o-,'5.38 n.G.), aiul one of his later inscrip- 
tions gives ground for the inference that the son 
>v.as ussoeiated with his father on tlie throne. 
According to the book of Daniel ho had a divine 
imiiiuitioii of his impending fate iu the words 
written by an invisible liami iipim tlie wall, J/chc, 
‘numbered, miiiibered, 


weiglied, anil divisions’). 


the DjuiisIi isl.'uids, Zealand and lAftlnnd, t\-om 
i’ imoii and Langelimil. Tlie Li'itlk Belt divides 
the l^hmd of I imen from Jutland. It is equal in 
ktigth to the Great Belt, but mncli nantiwer. Its 
greatest Ijieadtli is about 10 miles, hut it cvadmllv 
narrmvs towards the north, until at the fort of 
iu'deriea it is les.s than a mile wide; thus the 
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nnssai'C from tlio Cattegat into tins BiiUic. is Imro 
Wily commanded, Bolh Iho Bolts aro diuirn'i-noH 
to navigathm on account of uumorous saiul-lnmkH 
and strong cuvroiitsi and tliorefore, for large vesstds, 
the imssage hy the .Sound ('j.v.) is preforrerl, 

Itcl'taiKb Bkltioix, nr Bkai.taink, tlio mum* 
of n heablimi festival once cmmnmi to all Urn 
Celtic uaUonH, ami traces of which liiu o siin ivod 
to tho presonfe day. Tlio nniiio is doiL-od from 
fin or ifinc, lire, ‘and i'//vii^ ,• B<ii is undorsfood 
to be the name of ii god not ilirci'ily ronnoctod 
with the Asiatic Belus, hut a doily of light 
peculiar to the Otdls, appern'ing ns ncliinis in 
Auswiius, Tertnllimi, and nnuji'rons inscriiitioiis. 
Tho great festival of this u’or.shiji mmmg tlio Celtic 
nations ayoh held in tho begiuning <d' May, but 
there .seems to liavo hmm a sonion’liat similni' 
oliservaiice in tho lirgiiiniiig of Novi'inbcr- tlin 
bogiimhig and tho oiid of .snminor. tbi sindi occa< 
aioUH, all the lives in the ilisliic.t wow extiuguishml ; 
the iim/Jire was then Icimllcd \vitli gri'at .soli'innily, 
and from this snerilicial lire flio donu'slic lu'arliis 
were relcindhsl. 

Tho earliest lucnVion of tho heUiim* is foijud_ iu 
Corimie, Areliliisliop of (insliel in ibe lii'};iiiiiiiig 
of the JOth coiiUiry. Too fires wmn ligiilcd side 
liy side, and lo pass iinliurl liolwcen lliem wiis 
w^iolesomc for men and ciiltle. 'I'mcun of this 
usHge existed in tlio .Scotfisli lligliliiiids rn'oii in 
the B)tU century, and it is tno)’o limn probabh* 
that the leaping Dinnigli tlio tluincs wliieli was 
iticn i*vivetiscd was a survival ol' a limo wlmn 
Hucnlic-cs of aiiimals ninl oven of hiiinnn buiiigs 
wore tlins oHered. At (.’niiiao, In Ibittniiy, and 
in tlio Irish Houth Isles of Aran to llio iiri'simt 
day, the domestic ivniimvls are driven through Urn 
liamos, and thus olitiiin jiiimuiilty fi'om aceideiit 
ami discn.se tlirongliont the year. 

.Some scholars nave stiL’en to idciitify llm Mor- 
ship of thy (.leltio Bcul M'ith lliat of il'io Baal or 
Bel of the I’lmMiieimis mid oUier Moniitie uatlous. 
It is mnieocssjuy, liowevor, to go hovoiid the 
family of^ iialiuiin to udjiish thu I’Vlts holoiig' in 
order to Hud analogies eit her for tlie mum* or lln* 
thing. Grihim hlentilics the Oultu! Ileal mil oiilv 
with the Slavonic JtiBiny or Ji/ii/nii/ {/id or it/v), 
‘w)iHe,'ifw, ‘a gml’), Init also 'witli'llm .Scandina- 
vian and Teutonitt llahlev or Paltur, whose muiio 
appoam nmlor the form of tldldnii (‘the wluU* or 
bright day’), and who uppeiU's (o' hiive been also 
oxtensivoly worsbipiK’d utirler llie iimiie of J'/ml 
or Pol. The umvevsality all over Knroin- in 
heathen times of the worship of Ihcsi* pcrsunilica- 
tioiis of tlio sun and of light throngli Urn kindling 
of (ires and other rites, sliil linds a .survival in tlm 
peviodiwd lighting of Itnnjiirs. '.I’lie more market) 
tiiming-poiuts of the seasons would naturally 
determine the times of tlioho festivals, 'rim two 
aoUbiees at midwinter and midsummer, and (lie 
begiuniug and oiul of siiuimor, would lie among 
the chief scoson.s. 'I'lu* periods of ohsorvaiwe, 
wliicli varied, no doulit, origiitallv, moio or loss 
ill dillcrent places, were sliil fnrtlier disturbed by 
tho iutrmlucthm of Ghrisliuntty. Diiuble (o ex- 
tirjMito these rites, tlie church sunght fo ('hvist- 
mnisc them by nHsoeiating tiumi willi riles of tier 
own, and ^ for tlii.s jiiirpose (‘itliei' appointed a 
ttuurcU'foHtivRl nX tlii* tiino uf lliu IjcitLlioii (uus 
endeavoured t<i uhift thu Uuus of the hmithen 
observaneo lo tliat of an already (ixed ehiir.-li- 
festival. All over tliu sontli of (lermnnv, tlie 
great boulh'O celebration was liold at mi(isi'immer 
{Johan His/cn(3r]y a re.Uc, nvohablv, of the sun- 
festival of tlie suniiner .solstice : "t.lirmiglumt the 
north of Gormany, it was hehl at Easter. It is 
ortvlmUo that tins liro-feslival {lhfcr/,:i(er) of 
Ostaya — a principal deity among tho Saxons and 
Aiigles—had lieeii originally hold on tlie 1st of 
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May, ivtul was shifletl ho as to coliicitlo with the 
cimi'ch-fostival now Icnowii as Lantev. 

Ill Lroal: ilritaiii, St -loliti’s Evo was celebrated 
with liDiilii'os ; and Easter lind its firc-iitea, which, 
altliou}'li iiicoriioratud in t)to service of the Uoinan 
(('afcliolfc; (JImtxdt, worn cloarJy of heathen ori{^n. 
lUit tins ‘{roat day for lioiilires in the llritiali isiamls 
was the Ist of Noveiiibei', Fenver traces of this 
arc found in other oountries, and Uiorcfoi'o we must 
look uj/on it «s more |>ceiiliai'}y Cejtie. 

Kelts and Floxildu lielts fur tltc 

transnuHsion of motion in maoliinory are made of 
loatlKM', iudia-i'uliher, cotton, woven liair, mitta- 
oercloi and canvas, ami oilier niatcHals. In so i 
limitml a time, indeed, as tlio bliree years ending ! 
witli 188(i, patents liave been taken ont for making 
belting of most of the well-known toxtile fibres, 
inelmling /la.v, cotton, coir, rboa, and some kinds 
of wool or hair, Sometimas two or more of these 
are eombiued along with wire. 

The valuable qualities in a belt are : (U Proper 
grip of the surfawi of the iiulley, (2) Sti’ength 
or eapaeity to resist strain. (3) Noii-liability’ ts) 
slrotcb. (4) Uiirability. Tlioso tanned with oak 
liark are the most lasting of leather Imlts, but 
mueb ftxcelloiit bolting is made from leather tanned 
with other siibstaiiees, such as the bark of tlie 
American liernlock spruce. In onler to seem-o 
uniformity of fitretcli, so that a belt will run 
straight, tho strips from the tanned hide require 
to 1)0 cut ont aiKl comt)inod u'itli much judgment. 
Tlioso Htrips are pvoiiared by being stretched by 
powerful macliiuery to tlio utuiimt tension they 
will stand without injuring tlio fibre. They are 
aftonmrils joined by riveting, lacing, orooiiientiiig 
and lacing, in sucli a way us to present un oven 
surface to the pulley. One of the hugest leather 
lioUs yot constructed was made for a paper-mill 
at Wilaiiagton, Delaivare. It uus I8G feet long, 
f) feet wide, and weigbcil ‘2'21‘2 11). A portion of 
an Eiiglisb belt almost as large as this wa.s 
oxbibiteil at Manchester in 1H87. IJelta 4 feet 
wide are now not niicomtnon in Americn. Kv- 
jieriments made in America show that a bolt will 
transmit about 30 per cent, more iiower with a 
given tension wliun the grain or smooth side of 
tlio leatlior is in contact with tho pulley than 
when Uie llosli side is turned inwai-d. Oarefnily 
made leatlior belts have been known to last in 
ilaily use more than thirty years. 

\Vliat i(s called leatlior cliaiu belting, or leather 
link bfdting, is formed of sliort lueces or links of 
loatlier joined togetlior by metal rivets. It is 
omploycil for driving dynamos for electric light- 
ing, and for other purposes. Kolid woven hair 
[lelliiiig is similarly useil. 

ludia-rubbor bolting is foriued of several plies 
of cotton duck or canvas, oacli ovorsuread with 
riibbcr composition, and then subjectocl to a vnl- 
canisiug heat. This kind of belUng is used to a 
larger extent in the United States tliau in Great 
Britain, ft is less easily vepiiired than leather 
bedting, but rubber bands can be made with only 
one joint, or even witliont any joint, which is the 
weak jiavt of a belt. Lubber belting is easily 
injured by contact with almost any kind of oil, 

'Cotton' belting, of which tliore are several varie- 
ties, Honio l)ei)ig waterproof, is now a good deal 
UHCil both in England and in America. 

Tho following are tlio breaking stmins por square 
iiieli of section of Bcvoral kinds of bolts : 

l)«a LraUfHM- JJcJtiHg. 8,300 ib. 

Hlont Htilclied {'(tUoii Belling; 0,800 n 

Halid Woven Oottoii BoUinR 10,420 ■■ 

Siiiitnior Imliii-rnWior IJoltlUR 4.000 ■■ 

Lubber belting vivvios very much in ntrongtli, 
according to the quality of tlie canva-s or duck 
used in its inamifaoturo, 
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Tlie safe working tension of leather belting tloes 
not exceed 330 Ik per square inch of section, or 
about 41 lb, per inch in width of belting Jth of an 
inch in thieknass. The other kinds also require a 
large factor of safety. 

liie cxtousivo nse of belting in piace of toothed 
gear-wheels lias long been a feature in American 
engineering, but a proferonco for drii'ing belts on 
account of the reduction of jar and noise, facility 
of adaptation, iinmiinity frtmi aceiiient, and otlieV 
advantages, has for some time been extending in 
other countries. It slionld be ailded that r(>pe.s are 
now frequontly used wlievo iielting u’as formerly 
enipJoyod. TitxysmHaios of iknviiB, 

Kclll'chistilii, cn- Bai.uoihstan, a country of 
Southern Asia, bonnded cm the N. by Afghanistan, 
on the E. by Siiul, on tlio .S. by the Anibiiin Sen, 
and on the W. by the Peisian province of Kemiaji. 
The frontier towaixls Afghanistan is seldom any- 
where clearly ileiincil, but that towards India is 
more carefnlly laid down. Beluchistan, wliieli lias 
a coast-line of over 600 miles, cm resiioJids.iii general 
with the ancient (iedrosla, excepting that the latter 
name appeare to have extended to the Indus, while 
the former uowliere leaches that river, 'i'lio area 
is about 106,000 sij, m., and the jioji. is estimated 
at some 400,000. '.I’hougli it was anciently a 
part of Persia, yot its moileni relations connect it 
rather with India, more iiarticnlnrly since Kind 
and Mnltau have fallen under the dominion of 
the English. In fciie bygone ages, the Delnchi 
Desert formed a liairior for the Lower Indus, eon- 
.straining everj' assailant from iVlexander (lown- 
warde to prefer the less barreri, though perhaps 
more mggeil route tiirougii Afglianistau into the 
I’linjal) — a preference Ktvongthoned by jUexaridei’s 
direful oxjierienco in returning from tlie Indus along 
the coast. Until 1810 Belncliistan was almost 
entirely a iermtHeoff /ilia to E«iv)penn.s. Mosfcofthe 
country indeed is still unknown, hut it has hoeii 
crossetl by several tmvelleis ; aiul tlie laying of the 
Indo-Afghan Railway (completed to Quetta, Maveli 
1887) tlirongh the 9D milas of daseifc in tbo jiortli- 
cast, as well as the surveys of tho Inilo-Envopemi 
Telegraph C<impany in the south, have o.stabli.Hhed 
its general features. 'I'lio surface is generally 
mouiitoinous, move esjieeially towards tlio north, 
where branches of tho great Buliman Range, run- 
ning north and south, rise to a height of 12,000 feet. 
Tlio ranges in tlio sonth generally run east and 
west, iiurallel with tlie const, and the longitudinal 
valloyB between form tlie principal tlioronghfares, 
there Iwing no regidar routes in the country except 
tlioso tliTOiigh the Bolan and Mnln jinsses to Quetta 
and Kelat. Even tlie bottoms of some of the 
valleys have an elevation of 5700 feet j and tlie 
capital, Keliit, situated on the .side of one of them, 
is 6783 feet above the level of tho sen. Large 
deserts, rendered impassable in .sninincr by sand- 
storms, andsiropt hi winter liy hennrnbiiig, pieicing 
winds, occupy Imnilreds of scpiare milas of the 
country ; nnd the rL’eis — unless after lieavy rains, 
when those in tho nortli-enst frequently inundate 
gimfc ti-act.s of uDimti'y — are ineonsidevablo, ^e^\• of 
the streams in tho south appearing to be iieroniiial 
at all. Tlie west is largely a land of drought, with 
stretches of sand varied by bare liills aiul treolesn 
valleys. The tciu]jei'ature is one of striking and 
sndden extremes, 126“ F. in tho shade having been 
re^stered on tlio coast uvcii in Mnreli, altliongb at 
KclAt, in Fehniavy, water lias been observed to 
freeze as it was penred on the ground. Tlio 
pasture's, as may i )0 supposed, are iioor, so tiiat 
there ai-e few cattle ; sheoii, liowever, as n-oll as 
mountain goats and antelopes, are nnnierous. The 
camel is the ordinary hcnsl of burden j but in the 
north-west, towarils’ Keniian, serviceable hoises, 
with .a marked strain of Arab blood, are bred. 
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The wihl aiiimsiln iiichuh; tlic tigwr, lumianl, wdlf, 
liyena, aiJC, vvihl liss, &c., ami lisii m great 
(tiuiutitteH <ave CiUit'lit oil' tlio eoasb,^ Wherever 
thei'u is a sH/iieuiiic.v of water tlie soil ib ynsluctive 
--lliii lowlan.ls yittitliny vice, sngar, cotton, indtgo, 
and tolmcco ; mid the higlicv grounds, wheat, 
hurley, inmlder, maize, ami pulse. The mountains 
are bare at the top, and their slopes fti-e scantily 
woodod .as a rule i Iiiit in the valleys the almoml, 
olive, and peacli gv<iw wild, and even Uio deserts 
ftirnisli a useful liiitsliwood. The i^rdcns pm- 
duct! oxcolleub fruits <if all sorts, and in the sandy 
(joast ilistriet of Mokiwi the date is carefully 
{•iiltivateil. Tlie minerals are gold, silver, copper, 
ioid, antimony, ivun, tin, sulphur, alum, and 
sal-amnioiiiac, iiinl in 1887 viihiahlepeti'olouiii wells 
were discovered in the north ; the niannfactnros arc 
chiellv confined to carpets, tout-covers of goat’s and 
camel’s hair, and rude lircarms. The only town is 
the capital, Kelilt (n.v.l, with (iueludiug suburhs) 
ahoat 14,000 inhabitants, an old citadel, mid n 
niimher of hadly-lmilt and very dirty lumses. 
'riicre are no seaports, the lishiiig-vilhiges in the . 
south hying mere eolleetimm of wretched liovols; 
h\U along tlic suvf-lieaten, SiUidy elills of the coast 
some sheltered roudstemls are found. The hest of 
these are Sonmiuni llay, Momara, uml tlwadar, 
the last jiaviii^' a fort ami a telegmpli station. 
Tlioro is an insignilieant inlaiid tiu«le, cliielly 
moaopolised liy Hindus, the tovvu-s having their 
coniiiici'oial exit at Kiivniehce, in >Sind. 

The inhalntanls Vmlong to the distinct races of 
Ihahiii and llelucluH. Tlie former are the <lomi- 
aaiit as well as the ahoriginal race, and are 
hosiiitahU and gciiormiK ; the latter, a hungry, 
needy, greedy peonlo, are largely nomailic, ami 
form the Imlfc of tlic nival pojnilation. Opinions 
are widely divided as to tiie origin of the Jhalini, 
iniLiiy aHSLimiitg their klnshi|i with the Dravidiaiis 
of Sonthorii India, although apparently on iiisiiiri- 
eient ^ruiinds. Their language presents no marked 
alllidties, hut 5ii>pcars to contain many ancient 
Hindu words, and cciiOL'.s the accent of the I’mi- 
juh diiileet. lii apiiearmiee they are short, sturily, 
and strongly luiilt, with rouml, Hat faecs, »nd 
hrowa hair. Their dress Is a coarse calico fciiiiic, 
with trousers fastened at tho ankles, iiml a skull- 
cap witli sash of file same colour. The llclncliis 
are of Iraiihui descent, vvHli a mingling of Tartar 
hlond, ami their language closely reseiiihles the 
modern Persian ; they iiro both immencftlly smaller 
and a move recent clement tiuw tho Uraluvl. 'I’hoy 
lire tall, witli longer and more prominent featiu-es, 
find are hrave, but restless and prone to predatorv 
warfare, in ivlii»:ti they frequently show tlieiiisulves 
senselessly cruel. Tlieir dress is distingiihihcil 
from that of the vuliug race by a tuTban and 
wider trotisers not coidiucd .at the ankles. The 
NS'omeu’s attire is very much the saiiie as the men 'a. 
IJotli races are inured to e.vti-emcs of heat and 
cold, and are capiiljlo of considerahle exertion ; hnt 
tiie^ iiornial life of the Bclnchis, at li^st, is one of 
ladness and iiidiilgcuce, hrokcu only h^' Imiifciiig, 
raving, ami athletic eimfests, althmigli Mr IHoyer 
testifies that lie fuund tlie Mekroin shrewd, merry 
fellows, willing to work, and priding lUeniKelves 
oil their ixditemiss and intcgiifcy. A lleluelii 
warrior carries a formidable iinnniiry of wenpoua, 
c.oiupnsiug cither a Hint-lock musket or a spear, 
with .swoifl, liaggei', and shield, lluth races oin 
Mol tain meduiiH of the Siiimiseot, hnt thoteflchingof 
the koi'aii is confused ivith numhcrlu.ss supemtitums 
ieluif.s, and polygamy is s-aid to he uuivei^aL 
tsesuies these two vnees, there are colmiies of 
1 emian de.sceiit called Helnvims (‘ vilLogers’) who 
form a vassal class, and the Luri, a sort of Gipsies 
ot possii il v liidiiui origin, who are scatteied in suiglo 
taijuiies all over tho country. Behichistaii is, in a 
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somewhat indefinite inamier, under the authoi'itv of 
tliii khan of Keliit, who, with a rcvyium of ujioiil; 
dli30,000, maintains an army of men. Tiiis 
iiettj' soveieigii having aeteil treaidievouHly toivnvim 
the British during fclm Afghan camnaigii of IKdlt, 
liis royal city was taken by Htorm. In 181] it was 
again* captnVed, for VAMiqmvivvy oecmialiou, by tho 
British. In 1877 England ohtained by treaty 
with the khan the right of neriminently oeenjiying 
(iucttufwiiieh w'as minesed, with Ids consent, in 
1887), and of liui'ing a politieal agent at Kelilt; 
and tho kluvu practically hccame, a feudatory o! 
the Iiitiian empire, anil pliieed his lerritory at tho 
disposal of the .Ih'ilish goveriimeiit for all mililnry 
and strategical purposes, gaining by ils moral 
sup]inrt a [irestigo that has made his aiillioi'ity 
more resiveoted Uy tho Hoini-iudeiiendent chiefs of 
the pasUmvl tribes who inhabit the seven ]iro- 
! viiKHis into whieli. following ils iihy.sieal ieiilures, 
tlic country Is divided.- See Bellew’s /'Vent t/to 
\ hit/iiii lo i/u! T/'i/r/x {Louil, 187-1 ), uml the works on 

Belucliistiui l*y Hughes (18771. Maegreguv (iSS'i), 
ami Plover ( 1882). 

BiiiTisii Bliid/oillsTAN is a iduef-commissioimi'. 
ship of ihitisii India, so constitnleil in IS87, out 
of tho districts of Pisliin, ’I’lial (lliotiati, and .Silii, in 
Simth-wisteru Afghmiislnn, winch had heen mUniii- 
istered hy the British s{n<;e tlie war of 1878 Si. 

l£cIiTt(U, or WiNTi-: Wham-; ( Ih-hnjn or l)r!i>liln- 
njiUrui fc«<w), one of (he ilolphiu Uuiiily, elosoly 
rolatcil to tho narwhal, Thu body is from 12 to 
111 feet in lojiglli, of graeefiil promiitioiis, and 
leniarkaldo for its laeaiiiy-wliitu colour, and for 
the ab.Heuce of a dorsal liii, which is represmited 
only l\v a slight vidge. The. llljipei's are shovt ■, 
the' heiitl is arched, and sinks abnijdlv to Mm short 
rounded snout; the teidh uru similf and eoiiieal, 
comparatively few in ninnher (8 to 10 on each 
liulf-jaw), .sonmwlint distant from one anotlmr, 
ahse.ut posteriorly, eml often falling out in (.he 
adults. It is a markeilly gregarious aiiinial, 
associating in iliuves of hulh se.ses. ‘I'hii foiiiiile 
sliow.s groat Rolicitudis for her young. Tlie.'io are 
at Ihst of a bluish-gray (siloiir. The white whales 
feed on UsUes, whieli they ofuiu follow far oji Mm 
rlvem — c.g. the Mt .bawi'ciiee ami llm /\mnr. 
AecoiiUng to Hschrlolit, they also (-at I'niile-lislu'M. 
Tliey ai’e fearless sporlivo aiiimiils, ami have Imeii 
succassfitlly kept in aiiiiariu. Tludr hemhiuariurM 
lu-e round CUxnniUvnd, (>ut they ov,e-ur all over (,he 
Arctic seas, often going an far soiilh an Mm St 
kawretiee. They only rarely appear on iJilliMli 
coasts. ’X’lm ('ii-eeiihimleiK capture ihem in iJm 
liords liy me,ans of strong nels, or by liiirpooiiing, 
though the v.omiuu'atlve.ly soft tikiu 'ofloo failn to 
retain the weapon. The Ilesli is largely ealeii, tho 
fab yields very line oil, tlie skin is' made into 
leather, and soimi of the internal imiinbrani’s are 
also utilised. This name is also a|iplle(l to a great 
Russiiui Hturgeoii (the Bielaga or Huso). See 
Ckt.vuka. Dommiin, Nauwhai,, Wham;. 

a village of iVly.sore, 180 miles AW of 
Biuigidore. Known in the. I’uviimm lor rr/unin'o, 
locally reganled us Mm Southern Benares, it w Mm 
site of a eulebmted temple. Pop. (1881) 21)17. 

iSoliiH, Sec Baal. 

Koi’v«rioi*c{rt., lit. ‘ lino view’), a mist'd turret 
or laiilovn on the top of a hotise., or a high Hiimmer- 
hou.se in a garden or park, from which to look out 
im the siimmndiiig country. A jiarl of the Vatican 
IK liiime ia kuowu uh the Uelvodeve, ami gives its 
name tu the fanious staLim of Apollo (((.v.). Tim 
pictnre-gaUovy in the royal palace at Vienna bears 
the wmo nnmo. Otliera aro at Warsaw, Prague, 
ami \Vojiiim'. 

Uftlycilcrc(/<'oe/iiit,vn/s(die.v(!f)/Mr/«), an aiimial 
helonguig to the Ghenopodiaeeiu (q.v.), i\ native of 
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llio iiiiil'lld luid Hoiitli id KiiroiJC. It Iihh loiiff 
li(‘W» {/WiDhtr ill Di'ifiiJli /^iiivlons as an oriirtmetilal 
luimial, nut upmi aciiouiib (if its llowei's— for they 
liiivo no lioauty- -Init of its close pyramidal, rkdd 
form, and iiuiuorous narrow loavijs, wliiclt, yivo 
it soim) resoinblaucd to a iniiiiatnro cypresy-trcio. ' 
ft is lioiKio suiiuitimi'H caliiMi Siiniinor Cypress. 

Uclvisla. See Nai’olkona. 

Itcl/o'iil, (rioVANNi Battista, a famous tvav- 
ollor, was liorn, the son of a poor liarlmr, at 
I’adim iii J77H. lie was educated at Koriio for 
till! jiriestlniod, Imt soon displayed a proforonee 
for meehanieal seicneo, and when the Frencli 
repuldiean troo]is took jmssessioii of the pimtili- 
cal city, fpiitted his rolijfious studies altoyotlier. 

A hunt the year hSdO lie visited Holland, and in 
iHOd eaino t(} Kn;,dand. Six feet seven iiiehos 
tall, for a time lie /'ained a Jiving' by oxbibiliii^' 
feats of strentttli, at lirst in Llto streets, and after- 
wards at Astl(\v's, At the same tinin, however, 
he eonlinmid his nuicliaiueal studies, and exliiliiteii 
models of hydraulic. eni,dneK in the lar^jo towns 
of t)io k'mffhim. After a wijmirji of nine .years 
in 10np;lami, lie went to Simin and Portupial in' his 
eajiaidlyof bliyatrieal atlilote. Prom the reninsula 
tie pasHcid to Malta, and tlionoo to E^ypt in IHl'i, 
on the invitation of Huhoinut Ali, who wkhed him 
to eoiistriict a hydraulie niiudiiiiQ for the irrimi- 
tion of liis gavdoiis neiiv Cairo. Althouf^h no 
siiiieooded in tliia nudortaUinu, the debJL'ij was 
ahandoiuid liy the pasha, and Boixoni was iiulucud 
liy the tn|iVQllcr Burckhardt and Mr SuU, tlio 
Ifrltish (ioiiHuI, to (liruet Ids attuntloii to the me- 
jilovation of Egyptian autiriuitius. He threw 
himself witii ai'danr Into Ids new vocation, Ho 
removed the colossal bust of the so-called ‘ Yonny 
iNremnon ’ from the numlihomiiuod of Tholics tii 
Alexandria, and was tlie llvst who opened the 
tom)ilo of AI.iii-Slml]cl. In the valley of ‘ the tomliH 
of tilio kiliffs ’--Hlliil«-obMoliik--n«(U' Tliobos, he 
dlsciiverud several imiiovtaut uataeoinh^i containing' 
iiiuinmies. and amoni^ othurn, ojienod in 1K17 the 
iielcljratecl Ki'otto-sepulclire of Kuli 1., from widish 
lie I’omovod the splendid sarcoplmgiis, now, along 
with the ' Young M'emnou,' and dtlior resnUs of 
Bel/, Old’s lalioiu'M, m the British Musmiin. But ids 
gj’oatest nnilertaking wits Ids opening of the sccuiid 
pyramid of (It/uh, suiiimsed siiioe Herodotus’ time 
to contain no interior (shamher. An attempt made 
on ids (ifo (saiiscd Ins d(spai'Luio from Egypt, but 
previously he made a jimrimy along tlie wnist of 
tim Bed .Son, and another to Hake Moiris and 
the r.L'ss(sr On.sis, wliieli ho erroneously supposed to 
ho tliat of Biwah (ij.v,), in search of tlic ruins of 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon. In the conrso of 
his explorations he discovered the emerald mines 
of Ziihara tuid the nuns of BoitJtdcc, the ancient 
commercial entrepfit between Europe and India. 

In IKll) he returned to Europe, and in 1S21 pub- 
lished at Lmidon Ids Nuvvativc E.cmmtionH in 
liiimil <uid Nahin,. In 1821 ho opened in Leudoii 
a successful cxidhition of ills Egyptian antiquities, 
which ho took to i’aris in the following year. Be- 
coming ro.stlc.H.s, lie soon aflerwards undertook a 
iouniey to Timbuktu, in (Jentral Africa. At Benin 
lie was attacked by dysentery, from which lie died 
at (Jato, Decijmber Jl, 1828. 

IBcilt) -foHKl’ir, a Polish leader of the llungarmn 
insurgents, was horn in I7fh) at 'J'ariiov, in (Jalicia. 
After thirteon years’ military Horvico (1812-2o), 
and after taking an active (wirt in the Po)i.sh 
reliollion of 18.8()-;il. ho went to Emneo, where he 
earned a livelihood by leaching mcehanio.s luid 
nmomonicH. In ]8'1.8, Iiaving failed in an attomiit 
to oi'ganiso an Imsuvrection in Vienna, lie joined 
tlie ilmigarians, and was intrusted witli the com- 
mand of the army of Transylvania, amounting to 
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10,000 men. lie soon defeated the Austrians in 
several ciigagcmonts, announcing Ids victory over 
the famous Ban Jullaiddcli in the laimnio desnatch, 
ikni lUni Hum {‘Bern lins heatoJi iJie Ban’); 
and linally succeeded, in March 1849, in driving 
Inith them ami their allies, tlie Uuswians, into 
Wailachia. Ho then jiroposed, l>y amnestie.s ami 
general mild rule, to gain the adherence of the Her- 
man and Slavonio population ; but Ids propwttions 
were not entertained ity Kossuth and the Hungarian 
commisnariat. After expelling tlio troops under 
I’uchnuv from the Banat, Bern returned into Tran- 
sylvania, where tlio Kussians had defeated the 
Hiingadaiis. Hoie he was riefeated in a battle 
iiear’Seluissbiirg, wheie he was opposed to threo 
iime.s tlie unmher of his own ti'oop.s. At Kofisuth’.s 
veipiest lie luiw hastened into llmigavy, ami took 
part in the uiifortiinate buttle near Temesvar. 

' Hetreating into 'rvansyivama, lie defended ium.self 
for some days against a vastly siqiei ior force, and 
tJioi) made lii-s u.sea])e into Turkey, m-Jicjc Ijo 
ombruced, from jiolitical motives, the profession of 
Islam, and, ns Amurat Pasha, obtained a command 
in the Tiirkisii army. fn Feiiruary iHuO he u'as 
Hcnt to Aleppo, whero, after suiiprcHsiiig the sail- 
I4nmnvy insiiireutioii of tho Aralw against tbo 
Cliristian population, he died of fever, Deconiliev 
10, 18130. Bom was distiuguiHhed as a geuoral by 
promptness and courago, and his nersonal kimlli- 
iicsK made him popular with his fi.i]hnvcL'H. 

BcmbatO'kUt Bav ot', a safe and commodious 
hay on the NW. const of Madagascar, in 16* fj. 
Jat, and 4IP li. Jong. TJio river Butsibokfl, witli tlio 
Ikiopa, drain into the bay 5 tlio former, wliioli is 
about BOO milcis long, is navigahle for siimll 
Kteanitii's for about 00' miles. Moianga, on the 
north aide of the bay, is the Heemiil town in tlio 
island, with about 14,000 iiiliabilurits, Beuibatoka 
being but 11. village. 

llClttbCX (i.e. ‘will]']’}, a genus of solitary sand- 
wasps ISpliogUluj], ropvesoiitnil by numerous Kpeoiea 
ill most iiatis of the world. They are roughly 
wasp-like in anpeuvanco, yitli broad liouds and v’ory 
large eyes, ana innko a loud bnz/. during tlioir rajiid 
liiglit. 'rlio funutlo hcnibo.v bnrmwfi a hole in the 
sand, and there depusilK lior eggs, but before closing 
it np collucts a store of Hies, on wliicli the larva' at 
lirst subsist. See Hand-wasi'.s, 

Itciiibo, PiiiTiio, one of the niost celohruLed 
Ttaliau .selmlnvs of tlie lUtli century, was bom in 
Venice, May 20, 1470; having wtiidiod at Padjm 
and Forraiu, lie early ilcis'oted himself to polite 
literature. He edited the Italian iioeni.s _of 
Petrarch, ininted by Aldus in loOl, and the Ta‘- 
zeriino of Dante, ld02. In 1500 he proceeded to 
the court of UrWim, where lie resided until 1512, 
then went to Home, and was made .ficeretary 
to Pope Leo X. On the death of that pope, 
Ilembo rotnrijod to Padua, whoi’e lie bi’onme a 
liberal patron of literature ami the arts, ns m'cI! as 
a jnolilic writer himself. In 1529 he uceuiited the 
odice (if luatoriographer to tlio republic of Venice, 
ami was also npiminted heeiJer of St Mark’s 
Library. In 1539 Bumbo, ivho Jiad taken only the . 
minor eeelcHiaBtical orders, was unexpectedly pre- 
sented with a cardinal’s liat by Pope i'aul III., who 
afterwards appointed him to the dioee.sea of llulibio ! 
ami Bergamo. He died January IS, 1547- Hoinho 
united in ids (diaraeter all that is airiiabki. He ivas | 
tlie restorer of good style in lioth Latin and Italian 
litoratin'D. His Insto is said to have been so fiui- 
tidious with regard to style, that lie subjected each,- ! 
of his own writing.s to forty revisions previous to 
pulilioation. Some of, them avo marred by the , 1 
licentiousncas of the time. Amon^ his work.s 
may bo mentioned Hio Meu/im Veneitcaritm LihH , 
Xif. (Venice, 1351; Italian cd. 1552); liis little ^ 
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(■anZOliOCS 2 aiiu iiis ,f :* ,, . , 

lli^ Tuftc 0/;crt wore imUlisheil at Venice in 4 somotiuiCKiu the tiameK of jiIikhih ns Mi-ui-IJu^^Hiiii 

vols. i.iJ72!), an.].)ftensince. (see Ukxi-I-suaul).. The mm] in 


Ammiiic is Jiur, as in Siinmi 


tliu hason.ent le.l of the ‘hlaek hand.’ tiie lowest , ^ (t.n.tininKat’ n 

incinlier nf the IIo\«)wttia«l senes. Tlie> arc «ls- ii, ai,,s. n,,. >i,)V;/iihii>s tiju\ I'li 
tiiiL'nishe.l by the almii.lance of fun-efis- »««/< //line Alps, tlu /nitus, in.i y // 


.sijiitu (2) Uiifossiiifemiis inottle<l clays, alternat- 
inji with fossiliferoits marls ami clay.s, wliose 
eljarncteiistii! ni^^atiisnis uve Ceyilhimn mMlahilc 
anti C'unnii. fHikhru. (S) The oystev-hoil, consisb- 


aml it appeal's in ninny eoiitinenlnl names, ns 
Hi« /V//iiiiie Alps, the ^J_//r'//nini‘s, iind fhb/dns. 

KtMl, Oil. ov, a lluhl (ixed nil, uUtiiiiied from 
the .seeds of a tree /diiiiiI in India and Ai'ahia, 
and known as the IToi'se-radisli Tree (Moriuiin 
Htcri}fj 0 i<pe.k'iuu\. The seeds are railed Hen Nrils, 


in'' of -'rcomsli marl, nml fon'tahihiL' immense m'cl are mmulish, with three meiiihmimiiH wiiiKs. 
nunatities of a species of oyster { (Mitit ve-clcunis), ' I'l*® several ])ro]im ties wlneli niiihe iL of 

aecumi.auicd with ('evithia, MytiU. and otlier 1 value to peifiiinem ami walehniakeis. 

Tiiarine innllusca. ( 4 ) The Uerntwidfre limestone, ; 'Vlien exposed to eiild, it deposils a whilo linley 
goaerallv a coiitpacb, palo-ycIlow, or creain-coloured • matter ; ami svlmn tins iw rmnoved, an ml is lelt 
rinie'toiie, hut soineUiiies x’csicular and eonero- winch is most sinlahlo n*r watelies inviit'' In i|s 
tioaai'y, and oontiunhi'f occusimiallv silieeons or noii-nahihty to freo/e, _ ()i of hen js also used to 
clicvtv hands. Tim is intevstmtirwil with shales extract the oroiw prmeiides lom (lowers ; und as 
and fViahle marls. AH the Iwds are fossilifcroiw, it is not liable to turn raneid, it is ijjueii nnzed 
cfiiitHinini' mniioroHs land and fre-shovaier shells, m the mmimaebnro ot pwlnmes, nUhonjAi iis 
(Jiie Ijcd is comnosed almost entirely of the icmaiii.H frcipiont adultoiatioii with other oils lias tenih’d 
of a little Ldohular Haludtna. Sliells of Lymtica to restrict its use. See lIoKsiMiAinsii 
and Vlaaovhis are ahnmlant, and arc aceompanied Htilinvcs i/hi/>dr'/s), Uie most suerml city of 
^yitll the spirally striated niieulcs of two species of the llimlns, and one of tlio priiniipal (owns of 
Cliara, watoi'-i'laiits which Iraveheen well prcseryeil North India, situated on the loft or nin theni hank 
heciuiKQ of the layi'a quantity of HmowhieU enters of the 420 milen hy vail from (!ale\vi.ia, 

into tlieir coiupesitioii. In this division iinyo been and 74 from Allahabad, U is llie lar^mst city in 
fmiTid tlio nmiiiinalian l•emnillri of the species of tlic North-west Proyinees (e.vcludin;' Oudh).' Jt 
1’ala‘otliei'iuia (q.v.) and Anoplotlioriiim (q.v.), skirts the (langos for II miles, uud the hip;li 
M’liieh ehnraclerise the gypseous depo.sits of Mont- hank is lined eontiuimnsly wilJi broad lliiflits 
martve. 
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in (liniiiiijdinUii;' intuniiilly, lliu ntrcots bdiij' mere 
namiw laiuin buU’eon the linen of tall, UiKiiial 
hoiiHon. Bub tlio orowdn of jaiostH am! pilgriiiiH on 
tbo ghats a]nl at tlio toin()los, the .saoroil bulls 
waniloring at large, and oven the wares exposed for 
sale, all point to the religious character of the 
iilace, Among the chief Imildiiigs are the Nepalese ■ 
Tomph!, Auinin^fzelHi's mosijue, with its two min- 
arots 1‘17 foot indi ; Itaja dai Singh’s observatory ; 
tlm (hiiuil Mamfir, wealthiest of all tlio temple's; 
the Bisheswar or (toldeu Toni))lo of Siva, tlio 
holiest of all ; and the famous Monkey Temple, 
in the suburbs, Other jioints of special interest 
aro tiiu well of JIani KarniUi, formed of ViHlinu’s 
sweat; the .Tuaua-vapi, or ‘pool of knowleilLm:’ 
and tlm Bat Bhairo, a portion, it is lioliovoci, of 
one of Asoka’s pillars, To bathe in the ifani 
Karniki is to bo cleansed from all sins for time 
and eternity. At the Burniim (ilint the bodies of 
TIinilus are rudiiceil to iisbeH. The city counts MoO 
Hindu temples or shrines, most of them small, and 
'272 Mohamnieilan mos([Ucs, In the ICunipeaii part 
of tlm city there is the ( iovornmeiit Oollege, a huge 
freestoiu) structure, with 700 students; the I’riuce 
of Wales’s Ilosiiital ; and a town-hall. By far the 
most important Kuropeaii work is the new DuHerin 
Bridge, ojiened on tlm ISth of December 1887, on 
the J'last Indian and Omlli and liohilUliand rail- 
ways, ft crosses tliu {.ianges in .sixteen sjiaiis, 
liavlng a total length, not including approache.s, of 
8518 feet, formerly there was only a bridge of 
boats, which Jiad to be witlidiuwn iluring the 
Hoods. Benares draws immense revenues from the 
tliousands of pilgrims who visit it from all parts of 
India. It hivs a considorahle trade, nob only in 
country produce, hut in English goods, jewelry, 
and precious stones. Its brass-ware, kiuob or gold- 
clotli, ami laciiuereil toys are famous. Pop. ( 1881 ) 
B)l,()2o, of whom ld7,23() were Iliiidus, ‘t5,5'20 
.Mohammedans, and 2()15 (Jhristiaus ; ( 1887 ) 200,000, 
of wliom 100,000 are Hindus. — A city of great 
anthpiity, Benares (Saiisk. Fdrd/m.vf) was for 
800 years tlm headijuartcrs of Buddhism. In 
tlm 4th century it reverted to tlm ancient 
faith, of wliicli it lias ever since been the metro- 
polls, IbhaHlieen in the hands of many temporal 
rulers— the llajput princes, the Mogul emperors, 
the ( )udh iiawabs -- being ceded liy the latter to tlm 
English ill 1 775. There was a rising liero during 
tlm Mutiny in 1857, Init it was jiromptly dealt 
with, and the coiistaiib passage of troops from 
{.'alcutta to tlm north kept the city free from dis- 
turhance, 'The western sulmrli of Sikrol (Hecrole) 
coiiiains tlm military caiitoniimiits and Euro])ean 
(piai’ter ; tlm suburb of Hi’giira is tlm seat of most 
of the missionary institutions. — Tlm district has 
ail area of i)i)S s(|, m. The climate is the hottest 
ami dampest in the North-west Provinces, the 
mean temimrature heing 77“, and the annual rain- 
fall about '10 inches. Tlm soil is very fertile. Pop. 

( 188! ) 81)2, l)8l, or almost !)()U to the siiuaro iiiilo. 

KcilUVtMl'ttS a town of Spain, in the provima', 
of Zamora, on tlm western hank of the Esla, 31 
miles N. iVom Zainora.' It is overlooked liy a 
huge half-rniimd castle, and is now a ilull and 
]niverty-Htnc.keu place, luiilt (diiclly of mud 
cottages, lb was Imre that Moore’s retreat com- 
iimmani, 2Htli Deeemlier 1808. Pop. 1107. 

one of the Ilehridcs or Western 
Isles of Scobland, between North and South Hist, 
■20 miles W. of Skye, and belonging to Invuriiess- 
.sliire. Measuring (5 or 7 miles oitlior way, it is 
nearly 30 sip m. in area, low and Hat, and emisists 
eliiolly of liug, sand, and lake, resting on n suli- 
Htratum of gneiss ruck, witli a very broken coast- 
line. Nonvly three-fourths of the area are under 
crofts and farms. I’op. (1881 ) IC6I. 
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IlCllbow, JOJIN, admiral, ivas horn in 165.3, the 
.son of a Shrow.sbiivy tanner. He entered the navy 
ns a iiuister's mate in 1078, but it v’as as captain 
of a iimrelianbnian that be first distinguished liim- 
self in a bloody action with Sallee pirate-s (1080). 
After the Kevolntion ho ro-entered tlm navy, and 
received his first commission us tliivd-lieuteiuint, 
June 1, 1689 ; but before the chwe of tlm same year 
ho was apimintcd in succession captain to three nien- 
of-war, and by 1606 had risen to he rear-admiral. 
The most memorable of all his exidoits was his last, 
where his stubhoru valour eoiitrastcd nobly with 
the disloyal heliavionr of liis ca|itains. OlV Santa 
Marta, in the ‘We.sb Indies, on 19th August 170'2, 
lie came up with a .superior French force under Du 
Cassc. For four days ho kept ujv a nimiing light 
with tlm enemy, almost deserted by tlm rest of his 
sipiadroii. On the morning of tlm 2-Itli his right 
lejj was smashed by a etiaiu-sliob. His oliicers con- 
doled with ilim. ‘ I had rather have lost tlieJii 
both,’ .said the sturdy admirnl, ‘ tlmn liavo seen 
this dislionour brought njmn tlie English nation. 
Hut, hark ye — if another shot should take me oil', 
heliavo like iiieii, ami light it out ! ’ As soon us Ills 
wound was dressefl ho was carried to tlie niuirter- 
deck, anil directed the light while it lasted. The 
enemy sustained .severe loss; but tlie bebaviour 
of tlm other captains, who actually refused to 
oljey tlm admiral’s Higiials, made the contest 
hopeless, ami Benbow sailed away to Jamaica. 
He died of his wound at Port Uoynl, on tlio 
4th NoveiidiGr. The recusant olltceis wore tried 
b\' court-martial, and two captains were shut. 
Cowardice is none so common among English 
naval oHicev.s that we can vest content with that 
as an explanation of the strange conduct of Ileii- 
liow’s captains in their mutinous disohedieiico to 
Isis orders. Indeed, it is more tlian likely that 
tlieir disafTection was to a large extent a personal 
matter, and that tlm ‘ lione.st, roiigli seaman,’ by 
bis overbearing and bullviu'*' nature, had made 
hiiuself us hateful to his liiglior oliicers as Im wus 
popular witli bis erew for his uti-lisuid mminers and 
personal courage. 

Itciudl, the bigli seat of the court-room or 
chamber wliero judges sit to administer tlio 
laws, or tlio platform on wtiieh the eliaira for the 
iiidges are placed. The eonrt of King’s or Queen's 
Hencli (q.v. ) was originally so called because in 
it the sovereign sat in person wlien he adminis- 
tered justice. Tlie court of Coiiiimm Pleas was 
also called Comiuou Beneli. The term hencli, is 
also applied in Aiuorica as in Britain to tins 
judges tlioiiiKelves as a class ; thus, wo speak of 
the hnc/i ami f«»r. It has likmi-fse, popularly 
and convoutionally, an eeclesiastical application, 
the liislmps of tlio Cliuroh of Eiighiiul being, as 
ii body, sometimes designated l»y it; hence the 
expression, ‘ Bench of Bishops.' So also in the 
Episcopal and Methodist-Episcopal clmrclies in 
the United States. ‘ Beiiclier.s ’ is the time- 
honoured name of the governing bodies of tlm 
four Inns of Court (q.v.). Sou also Banc. 

BciKth'Warrailt is a warrant issued by the 
court before wliicli an indictment lias been found 
to arrest the aociified, tliat lie may appeal and /bid 
bail for Ids appearance at the trial. It is used 
extensively in tlio United States to bring into 
court per-sons who liave neglected to obey an order 
of court, such as delinquent jurymen. 

Boil<*-O0'leil, capital of a Dutch vosicleimy on 
tlm SW. const of Sumatra. Owing to tlm .surf 
and coral reefs, landing here is difficult; the site 
is low and swampy, and tlio liouscs ai’e mostly built' 
cm bamboo piles. A lighthouse has been erected; 
mid the town is defended by a fort. Rice, 
coll'ce, maim, sugar-cane, the cooon-nnt, and otJier 
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fniitw are grown; |iej][ioi' and oaiiiulior are the 
ohiof but trade has declineif. Reiicoo on 

was founded by tlio Knglisfi (IbSO), bnt was cede<l 
to the J.)iiteli !iv the Loiulon treaty of ]8‘2r). 1 op. 
of town 12,0«b ; of vesideiiey, witli an area of OOsJ 

sq. m. (1SS2) ]4(),00"- 

ItcmU ill Hevablry, one of tlie ligures known ns 
Ordiiifuilas, eon.sists of tlie space contained between 
two pfivalUd lines ciwsing the shield diagonally 
from dexter chief to sinister Imse (iig. 1). It is 
said to occupy a fifth part of tlie .slticld unless 
elmi'ged, wiien it omipies a third part. Us 
(liiiiimitives are the IkniUet, ivhicli is lialf it.s 
widtli (fig. 2), the Culisc (r|.r.), one-fonrth (gener- 
ally borne in jtaiis Hanking- tlie bend), and the 
J’l'lilmi, oue-oighth of its widtli. In early Heraldry 
the bend was used a.s a diircrence or mark of 
cadeiic\- as well as an original bearing. 



The Bnul-siiiis-tcf is nu occasionally omivriiig 
variety of the bcjnl, drawn from sinister chief to 
dexter base (fig. 3). The Scarpo is its diininntive ; 
and that well-known mark of illegitiniiicy, the 
Ihitofi-siiii-stcr (q.v.), is also so aeoonnted. 

Charges placed in tliR direction of a bond are 
said to bo In'inlirinc., and when a bend is ctiargeil 
with other lignves, the cliwvgos on it are niiilerstood 
to bo placed hendwise. Tlio term -in haul, wlien 
applied to several charge.s, dill'ers from bcndiviKC, 
ill ,so far as it lias referonee to the relative position 
of the charges, not the direction in which each 
charge lies, as will be nneler, stood from the figure, 
wliero the three cro.sse.s hotonnu 
are placed pahwisc in bend ( fig. 4), 
A field divided by a diagonal 
line ill the divectkiu of a IkhkI is 
said to be ptnial per hem/ ( fig, 5). 

Ikmhj is a tovm applied in 
Heraldry to a (iold divided into 
four or a larger even number of 
]>artH by lines dra-wii diagonally, 

. or in the direction of a bend 

as in the figure, ISmuly of six argent and azure. 

IleiiidJi, (cKoito, the most distinguished of a 
mitable nnisical family, born at Juiigbuuzlau, in 
liolieniia, in 1721, ami distinguished as a pianist, 
vmhuist, and composer, died at Kfistritz in 
I';''"'- Ih' was bainlmaster to the Duke of (lotha 
(I74S-S7), anil in this period produced .several 
oiuivas and cantatas, such as Arhuhir unf Naxos 
and Media. 

Rdi-'ahi), jmiuter, was born in 
JiGi-lin 111 ISll, ami studied under Heliadow, As 
early as J 832 his g-rcat picture of the (japtive Jews 
was exhibited at Berlin, and in 1837 he gained the 
gold medal at Paris. In 1838 he was appointed 
profe.s.sor of llm Academy of Art at Die.Hdeii. Here 
no was nitriistcd with tlie execution of the lar“or 
trcpcoe.s lu the palace, and on these his fame 
cJiielly depends. In igjs lie succeeded his 



father-in-law us director of the nilsseldorf 
Academy, a jiost which lie held until lie 

afterwauls produced several large eunvuscs and 
frescoes, some of -wliiidi are among ids best 
works, 

.strongly fortified town, with a 
eitadcl, in the J’ussiaii 'provinee of ISessarabia, on 
the right bunk of the Dniester, 82 niiles NW. of 
Odessa by vail. Pop. (ISSO) 32,035, imdudnig 
many Armoidans, 'L’artai's, Moldavians, and Jews. 
The pi'inci])al industries are the maiinfacLure <if 
lu'ic.ks, Klunmvave, paper, and lealher, with ngri- 
cultnrc, fishing, am! mining. 'The local frade is 
important. In 1770 biio .Kussiatis eaptured the 
lilace, ami put tlm garrison and iiibabilanls, (hen 
aiiioiinting to about 30,000, to tlio sword. It was 
rosloretl to the Turks in 1774, but ^Yas again 
stormed by the Ilussiaiis in 17H(), IHOlt, and IHII. 
Finally, by tlie peace of .Ihieharest in 1H!2, the 
town, with' the wliole of llessarabia, was formally 
eeded to Kussia. Cliarles Xil. of Sweden lived 
from 1700 till 1712 at Varnitza, near Bender.- 
Beiulor is also anotbov name for the town of 
(leinbroou ((|.v.). 

IScil'dig'O, a comity of the Lmldon disl.riet, Vic- 
toria, lias the river heddoii on its ^Y. himmlary, 
and the PanniasjK! on the F. Ari'u, lOlil si[. m. 
Phiuf town, Sandlnirst (q-v,), familiurlv known as 
Bendigo, in tlie neipbliourliooil of which rich allu- 
vial depiwits of gold were di.-^covered in 1851 ; now 
quartz-mining oporations in the distrnd, eiiinloy 
about (iOOO pev.sons. 'i’lio (roniily is traverseil by 
the main lino of railway between Melliouine 
and Eeliuca. Pop, of Bendigo eomitv (IHHl) 
50,053, 

ISeiicdcUi hi;i)Wni von, an Aiisl-rian general, 
born in 1804 at Oedeiilairg, in Hung;iry, He 
entered the army in 1822, and on the omNisinii uf 
the iiisnrrcetieii of (lalieia in 181(1, luul several 
opjHirtnnitios of ilistingnisliing himself. In 1847 
lie coiiimamled a vitgiiiient in Italy. He ilistiii- 
guishod liimself at tlie laking of Mortaru, and in 
tlie battle of Novara. In 18-1!) be I'oniniunded in 
Hnngayy, and look an imiiortiuit Hharu in several 
battles, being twice womidod. At the <dosr‘ of the 
Hungarian campaign, lie was onlei’f^d again, bigli 
in command, to Italy. In the Ilalimi eampaign of 
1850, Benedek commanded Hie (dglitli eoi'|)s of llie 
AustriaiiK. At Selferino lie drove liaek the i’ieit- 
montese with great slangliter. He was g<i\’ernor of 
Hungary in 18(1(1, and soon after eoiiiiimmler-iii-cliief 
in Venice, In 18lJ(i he coimiianded the northern 
Austrian army in the, wav with I’vnssia ; Iml- stmvl ty 
after tlie defeat of Sadewn, In' was superseiled, anil 
la-oiigdit to a ('(mi-fc-martial. Tlumgdi i(s proem'd- 
iiigs were quashed by the omperor, lloinsbrn never 
recovered from the savage evitiidsm lo wliiidi bis 
vanqiiisbcd and mortified counfrvnieii snbjm'teil 
him ; ami lie retired to ( iraz, wliei-e he dicil’ April 


27, 1881, 


Boiiedctti, ViNOKNT, Hoont, a Krench dijilo- 
uiatist, boviv in 1817 at BasVia, in Dovsira, wa^* 
apjioiiited in 1855 direefor ef political all'air.s to 
the foreign ministor, amt in this capae.ity editi'd 
the jirotocols of tlio (Congress of Paris’ In the 
following year. He was a|ipoiul(‘il ambassador at 
rurin in 1801, ami at Berlin in 1801, lleiieileUi 
will be eliielly remembered as tin' writer of tin*- 
remarkable draft of a secret treaty between J''ranee 
and Prussia, publmhed in 1870,' at tlio ontlaoak 
'd p'Uuphlet issued at Paris iu 

1871, Mil Mission cii Pmisse, he tlirows its wliolo 
responsibility _ on Hisnuirc-k. On the fall of tin* 
ompu'G ho retired to Corsiea, and iiractised law al 
tlie bar or Ajaccio. 

Benc<U'clt<^, or tlie Hong of tlie 'riiree Htiil- 
ciren, a cauticlo from the Apucry]ilia forming part 
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of t'lu.’ priiyov of Al) 0 (lti((go in tlie fiory fiirnaco. It 
was sniig ill tlio Clii'istiiui Olmroli as early lui tlic 
time of St (.'lirvHOHtoni, anil is used in the jiinglioan 
( llnu'cli in llio morning services when the To Doinn 
is not snug. 

ISciliUlicti is the name of fourteen popes. Of 
these only the following are historioatly important 
enough to ileservo speoial mention i* Bknbdict 
yrif., son of Count (tregory of 'I’nscoli, wa.s elected 
in 1012, Imt was drivoii from Homo hytlio anti- 
pope (ire^mry. In 1014 lie was restored to the 
pajml eliair by tlio Emperor Henry 11., and after- 
wards defeateu the Saracens, and took from them, 
wjtli tlm liul]) of tlio Pisans and (ieiioesc, tho island 
of Sardinia ; and also various places in Apulia fnmi 
the (Irecks, by the lielp of Henry. He distinguislied 
himself as a reformer of tho clergy, and iiitordietcili 
at tlic synod of I’avia, hoth clonoal marriage and 
conenhiuage. He died in 1024. — Uknk'DIOT IX., a 
nephew of the jinHieding, obtained tho jiapnl tlmuio 
by .simony in lOSlI, at the age of 18; but in 1038 
the Komans rose in indignation, and bnimhed him 
on account of his almost unexampled lieentioii.sncs.s. 
Hy aid of bribery be was .several times reinstalled, 
and as often formally deposed, only to retiirn again 
by tJio Hima jiicaiis,' TJie Emperor Honrj' III., t« 
remove sneli gross scandals from the elmndi, deimscd 
all the three popes— Penedict, Sylviwter, and Gre- 
gory, and caused 8iudgcr, Bishop of Bamberg, to be 
elected as Clement II. i but on bis death, in 1047, 
the deposed Benedict IX. again comiptly regained 
the pajia! see, and held it for eight montliR, 
wliou be was di.siilaced, first by Damasna II., and 
afterwards by Leo IX. Tie died in tho convent of 
Grotta Fernita in lOrdl. — IJicNKDlC'P XIII. is n title 
assumed by two popes, Peter dc. Lining a Spanim-d, 
cboKcn by the l'’rouch cardinals in 1.8S4, and rceog- 
niseil inuy by Mpain and Scotland uj» to his death in 
1424;, and Vitice/izo JiJiirco Or.vmi (1724-30), n 
learned and well-disiiosed man, of simjdo habits 
anil pure morals, who unfortmiatidy yielded him- 
self to the guidnneo of tho greedy and unscnipiilous 
( ’ardiual Co.Hcia, who greatly abuseil the coiilidence 
reposed in liim, Benedict always exliildted great 
moderation in politics, and an liononralile love of 
peace, and was uistnuiiontal in bringing nbonb tho 
Seville treaty of 1729. During this pontilieate, a 
remarkably large number of sainti^, clnelly from the 
mormstie ordeiw, wore aililed to tha calendar. — 
Bknkdict XIV. (Prospero Lamhertini), the most 
worthy to lie vemombered of all tho pontiffs so 
named, was born at Bologna in 1076. Jleforo his 
olevation, ho bad distinguished binisolf by extensive 
learning, and by maiKeil ability in the lower 
ollices. Sueceeding element Xlf., he licgiiu his 
pontillcatc, in 1740, with several wise and concilia- 
tory measures; founded chairs of pliysic, cheinislry, 
and mathematics in Home ; revived the acadeniy of 
Bologna, and instituted others; dug out the ohclisk 
in the Campus Martins, censtrncteil fountains, 
rolmilt cliiirclies ; caused the iKXst Knglinh and 
French books to be translated into Italian ; and in 
many otlicr ways encouraged literature and science. 
His piety was sincere, onligliteiied, and tolerant, 
and bis 'doetriiKis were well exemplilied in his 
praetb’o. lie was exiremoly concerned for the 
morals of the cloigy, and established a board of 
examiners for alV caudidate.s to vacant secs. 
Two importaiiL Imlls were proinnlgafced hy^him, 
donouncing sneli accommodation of Christiiin 
doctrines and rites to hcatlien beliefs and 
usages as tlie r/osuits had practised in the Eaet. 
'L’lui only accusation brought against him hy ids 
Iloinan subiccLs was ‘ that be wrote and studied 
loo much, imt ruled too little,’ or left afiiiirs of 
busino.ss top luueh in the hands of the CanUniil 
Yalontino, After a painful illness, Benedict XIV. 
died May 3, 1768. 


Ucncdicti Bt, the founder of AVesterii inona- 
cliLsm, wa.s horn of a u'caltby family at Nursia, 
near ,SjM>leto, in 489 A.n. At an onrJy age ho wft.s 
scut to tlie scliools of Homo, but soon grew dissatis- 
lied with the sterile cliavaeter of the instruction 
dispensed. The world to the boy seemed full of 
distractions, imimrities, and ignorance ; it u’as 
ilifricnlt to resist, liy the ordinary safeguards of 
virtue, the colo.ssal evils with which men were 
eiiymmed; only, tlierefore, in the devotioiiH of 
religion, in the holy silence of solitary inoditatioii, 
did Benedict see a .safe refuge from the sin.s of 
tJie time, and tho possibility of realising a spiritual 
strength which would enable him to stem the Hood 
of comiption. He resolved to leave tho city, and 
hetoke liiuiself to some deep snlitiulu whore the 
mnnnnr of tho world would bo inaudible, and 
alone in the rocky wilderness wi'cstlo with his own 
uatiu-e, niitil he had coiujucrcd it and laid it a 
saciilice on the altnr of (hid. In pnrsnanco of tbi.s 
resolution, M'lieii he had only reached tlio age of 
fourteen, ho dcparteil from Borne, accompanied for 
the (imt 26 mifci: by the nurse 'wlioni his parents 
hud scut with him lus an attendant. He then left 
her, and rotired to a deserted country lyiim on a 
hike, lienee called i^vhla(puiiiin ( mnv Hnbiaco ). 
Here, in a cavern (wbich afterwanls received the 
muiio of the Holy Grotto), he dwelt for three years, 
until his fame spread over the country, and multi- 
tudes came to see him. Ho was now ajijiointed 
abbot of a neiglihouring monastery, observing, or 
mtlior neglecting, tlie oriental rule; but soon loft 
it, as the morals of tho half-wild moidis ^\’fire 
not severe enough. This, however, only excited a 
livelier interest in his character, and ns lie lived in 
a peiiod when the migration and interfusion of 
races and nations were lieing rapidly carried on, he 
conld not fail to draw crou-ds of wandereis about 
him. 'Wealthy lionians also placed their sons 
under his care, anxious that they should lie trained 
for a Hiriritual life. Benedict was thus enabled to 
found twelve inona.stcrie.s, or^er each of which he 
placed a superior. The savage (Joths oven were 
attmctetl to bim, ami employed in the useful and 
civilising jn-actice of agriculture, gardening, dvc. 
He now songlit another retreat, and, along v'itli 
a few followers, founded a monn.stery on Monte 
CassiiM), near Naples, afterwards one of the r iche, st 
and moat famoim irr Italy. Here he extirpated 
the lliijjcring relias of pagaiirBiir, and had bis celo- 
binted iiiteniew with Totila, king of tlie Goths, to 
whom lie spoke frankly and sharply on his errors. 
In 616 ho is said to liavo oompo.sed hiw Itcffida 
Moiiae/im'im}, in whrcli lie aimed, among other 
tilings, at represHing the iircgrdar and licentious 
life of the wandering monks, by introducing stricter 
diseiplinc and oi'der. It eventually became tho 
common rule of all Western iiionacliism. The 
monasteries whieli Bonedicb fouiuled were simplv 
religious colleges, intended to develop a Jiigli 
spiritual character, which might benelicially irillu- 
ence the world. To tho abbot was given supreme 
IMiwer, and ho was told to acijuit liiiiiself in all Ids 
relations with the wisdom of ( iod and of Ht Bene- 
dict. The discipline recommended is milder tlraii 
that of oriental monacliisiu uith rcganl to food, 
clothing, &c. ; imt enjoins continnal residenco in the 
monastery, and, in addition to the usual religious 
exercises,' directs that tiro monks shall employ them- 
selves in manual lahnum, imparting instmetion to 
youth, copjringinanuscripts for the librmj, I'tc. By 
this last jiijunction, Heiicdiet, though this was not 
(lirectiy- intended, presevvird many of tho literary 
remiiiusof antujuity; foi' the_ injuiietion, which ho 
gave only with regard to religious books, was ex- 
tended aftoiwards to many .secular productions, 
It is Tomarknble that, the founder of the moat 
learned of all the nutnastic orders was himself so 
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little of a Hciioliiv t\vat. Sfe (itcj^'ory tlie Grrot 
,lcscYibe<l him ftHlieinj' ‘itcictUcriie^:iem,cts(i/ue^^^^^^ 
Jiiclodiis’—hiUMeSy lyimvanfc, wisely nnleaiuetl. 
St Benetlict died Mareli 21, 543. 

Koiiodict. ftnt lULius, a musician ami com- 
i.,“f Geri.mn hv hirtli. Imfc after 1830 lenient ni 
l-:nj,daml. Roni Noveinbev 27, 1804, at 
wl.erelils father was a Jewish hanker, J 

fust muler Huinmel at Weimar ami aflenianls 
under Weher at Dre-sden. On A\ehers rewim 
moudatiiiii, lie was, in 1824, mnde imwical dn^t*w 
lif the Oennan Oiiera, Vienna; ami he 
Yva-s amminted t<» the condncOjmlni) <5^ 

Curio ^Sieatre in Naples. While in Najilc-S ho 
prodiiccil an opera huflh. ealled OiaciHUi ed 
linmlth and an opera sena, i } orioiilmi- 
Both ■'vero too Uennan to smt the Itainui t^astc, 
hut later thev were well i-eceived at htutt- 
'art- In Baris,' and aftovwaiils (lS3a) m Lomloii, 
he appeared with }?rcat success ns n jmwiist. H 
I83(J he took up his iiermanent vesmcncc m BomUin, 
uid was, thwiny that year, director «f the opora 
Uwti'y. ub the 
oJiiposcd in 
Jiis attention 


liefonmltMl a second nioimslory at .lariow, 
self a man of the most lotty idmvuv.lev, 
to advance loavmn^' luul cnltmo m tin- <.li 


Uiin- 
uuudi 
lini'cli, 

amiTiTis emnfui tostcrinK of loarninp' 

yreafc 12tli Junniic; (dH*. 

Ucncrtictiiuh a ih<.'tnaui. 

ICoiiaili('tiUC!4i the H;«ueral nunu) of all (ho 
immks mid nuns following /ho nile (d St lloiiodmt 
(480-543). Ho foniidcd Ins liivt Iwi.dvo iiioniis- 
torias at .Suhiiujo, near Uomoj thenoo ho imssod 
to Monte Oimstno. near Naples, Nvheui he \\iolo liis 
Rule, ami fouiidcd the ahhuy wlncii still fanioiis. 
In his Ufetuuo his disciple, St I lacul, sitread Ins 
Older in Sicily; timl St Mannis in I'ninro. St 
Grc^oiT the Great was tlie I'lrst (oPithlti) nl the 
fifty licncdietincH who have ooeupuiU the papal 


nvinu' tliat year, riirecoir or cue oimm 
i Lvceiim, where lie imxluced an opei-otta, 
n 5laples, COi Jwwocf/wrt Oionio. lurn- 
eiition afterwards to English opera, he 



cniidnctcd tlio opera in Oovent Garden 'Iheatvc ni 
1843 and 1844, and the Norwich Mimical I'cstival m 
1845, and theveafter conducted the Monday Popu- 
lar niid nuiuoi’ons otliei'cmccrts and f'rcat musical 


gatlierings in hondoii and in the provinces, hosuU's 
being a successful iiianoforlc teacher. In 1850 he 
comlnctcd at Jcuny laud’s concerts ui Amcinm. 
In 1850 lie produced a cantata, (J/idiitc, at the 
Norwich .Ntnsioal Festival, which svns very woll 
received, Ills Lil'/ of K'dUuiif;/, first given in 
18(52 at Ctn’cnt Garden, was his gveutest npcjutic 



was perhaps his iiiasteipicco; it met with extra- 
ordiiiaiT .success. His first symphony also was 
received with great favour in 1873. llis nnislc pos- 
sesses uhitiidaiicc of fresh and pleasing inehnly, and 
fthoWM the hand «{ a corortimmaUiimister, without 
howover, any very proiionnccd imlividuality cjf 
stylo. In la's earlier works the score owml soim;- 
tliiiig to llcissini, lint his later compositiini.s hetray 
move of thoinllnonceof hwinaster, Welnir. In style 
aiul feeling, however, tlicy are singularly Hiiglish 
to ha the composition of a foreigner. lie was 
knighted in 1871, wh.s a eorre-spomliiig ineiiilier of 
the Fi'cncli Academy, and received decorations 
from almost ovevv cowntiy on tlm Continent. Ho 
(lied III r.oiiilon, June 5, ]885. 

IJcwcUict Bisiroi), agreatelmrcUmanof Anglo 
.Saxon time.s, was horn alamt 628 of ii good North 
Umbrian family. At (imt in (he sevvicc of Kin* 

( iswy, he nssniiiud the toiiKure in the Benedictine 
monastery of Levins, after his second jonmey to 
Uome. <Ju hifi wtuni to England from hia utiixl 
journey, he ua.s appointed alilnit of St Peter’s at 
(.'iinturlniry, lint tins ciltice ho held only for tw 
years, He inaile yet another pilgiimage to liomc^ 
and soon after his rctnvii received fmwi Kgfrith of 
Nurtluimlii'ia, in 674, a grant of laud hetwuen the 
Wear and the Tyne. Here lie founded a inoiiaHtory. 
and endowed it with ]iunieroit.s Iiooks which lie had 
coUected in ins visits to Koine. ‘Ho was,’ says 
y’illiivm of Mahiicsimvy, ‘the first person who 
introduced in England constructors of stone e<li 
ficos, as woll as makci-s of glass windows.’ In 682 


throiio. a liat whicii imdudes .sneh mmios im .s , 

fiCo IV., St Gregory Vll.. and St I ms \ II., uml 
wliieh emls with (Iragory XVI.. tliu mv.h'n'ssor m 
TU,.., TV St Augustine. Ihu disendu of l.rugnvy 


Pins IX, 
the 
ahni 
of 

bur., 

preached 
the gieub ahhev of 



Ihlhlil. 


.Vnsgar, the ii,\ioHlle of 
lVcnmttrkrw{iui»v<iv.l, (j the Frisians [ind IhUeli; 
Adalliert. of the Boliemiiiiis ; and fasimir, of tlm 
Polos, were all Benedictines. Bcdc mid Ansidin in 
ISmdaml; Isidore, l.eaiidiir, and Idufmmns in 
Kiiuin ; Voter Damiiiui in Huly, iiiul lhu'nji.|’d lu 
Kvauw, are luuues which illUHtratu I lie luild this 
order had upon the teaching of (lie (’aUiolic 
cimrcli. As early as 1354 the older liad iiutiihiireil 
24 iiopes, ‘iOO cardinals, 7lH)h arcldaslmps, in.lHH) 
l)ishop.s, 15(50 eunonisud HuintH, and 5(100 holy pm- 
wnw wmthv of camiuisiition, a niinilier smeo in- 
erensed todO.OOO. It had possessed 37,000^ moiius- 
teries, 20 emperors, 10 eiiipi esses, 47 kings, 51) 
((iieciis, and an iuimeiisc mnidiiu' of royal uml noiiln 
persons. In th« loLli mmtnvy Ihevu were 15,107 
Ueuedkdme luoiiiisLuries. Tlio KefiiriiuUion lul t 
nut more than oOOO ; ami at Llm iivesent day tlio 
)i.st would not execcil 800. 

The Beiiedicllne.s luivo lieim vavimislv griin]ioil to- 
gether into ‘ovdem’ and 'vongvegiaums/ muiu’d 
after some uriucipal ahlicy in ivliich limy imiy 
liavo taken tlieir rise, or after some jiatriin saint or 
country. 'Tlie Hist of these s|iiang fioin tlm nldiuy 
of Clugny ill 1)10. From Plteanx, under the king- 
lUlnmvn StHtephen, caiuc the t '■iHteiciauH ( UiOK ). In 
Italy Nt Uoumald founded the order of (imnahhdi 
(l(Xifi); St .lohii (hialliert that of \hi]t(ini)irosa 
(1070); St ’William that of Monte Verghic ( 1 110). 
Tlie SilveHlrimw ( l‘ilB ) and PelcHtines { 5274) hear 
the narneft of their foundevs; Urn Ulivyiium ( 1310) 
tliatof their liistahhey. 'Die congregation of Monte 
Cas.siuo WHS formed li'y the union of sci'eral aliheys 
in Italy in 1415, and still e.vists, Uiongli mmdi slioi ii 
of its stmigth. The great ahhey of St Paul’s in 
Home hylougH to it. Tlie prhic,i\tal congregation in 
Genmtuy was that of Hmsfidd, widcli diHiippcarcd 
with the* 18th century ; hnt in 1868 the congregation 
of Heiiixm arose in tlie I’nissimi empire, ami now 
counts four ihawishing aldu’iys. lu ihe Austrian 
einpim theiv. still exist twenty out of a much larger 
number of iiulc[icmient ahlieys, of which many dale 
Lack to tlieiSllinml i)Lli centuries. 'I’lie priiicipnl are 
Snlzlmrg, Melk, Kroms, and Marlensherg in Hun. 
gary. In i71‘i a euu|vregii.tion of Arumniivn Bene. 
dictiuc.s eatttliUalied Itself at San l.azzai'o, near 
Venice, nnder the name of their founder Mia'hitar, 
and still continues a source of religion ami learning 
for it-s mothor-emuitry, 1 n Franco Die congregatioh 
of Bt Vftune wo.'r oveeted in HitX) ; along witii that 
of 'firon it was ahsorbod into that of St Mauv in 
1627 (»e« MAUitrST.s). 
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The Kovolution of 17f)2 swept all away, but in 
1887 I). Uiiei'an"ei' fonmled the ‘ I’l'eneli Congre- 
giition’ at Solosnios, and it now reckons three 
abbeys. In accordance with a Bull of the Lateran 
Council {1215), which comnmnded Benedict- 
ines to unite together into congregationa, eleven 
Hc()ttlsh monastorie.s which had l)een founded at 
dill'erent^ dates in various parts of CcM'niany were 
erected into one body. The mo.st iniportant wore 
\VUr/,))nrg, Erfurt, and Vienna. Of these none 
now exist. The English congregation Avas f()un(le(i 
in 1300 by the union of all tho EngliKli monasteries 
then o.\iHting. It included, among the 113 mimliered 
hy Tannei', all the greater abbeys and cathedrals, 
and four oilier abbeys wbieii have since Ijeeomo 
cathedrals of England. It was despoiled at the 
Ueformabion, and its few surviving members took 
refuge and multiplied abroad, whence they rotiirneil 
at tiio French Hcvolnlien, in Scotland tlio prin- 
cipal IJeiicdicbine monasteries were Iona, Dunferm- 
line, Oeldingham, Kelso, Arbroath, I’aisloy, Mel- 
rose, Kilwinning, and liindore.s. In tho United 
Kingdom^ in 1887 there Avero eight Benedictine 
monasteries for men, ami the same number 
for Avomen, together AA’itli a largo number of parisli 
clmrohoH served by Honodietlnes, 'I’lio abbey of 
Fort AiiguHtus, the only uiio in .Scotland, Avas 
founded 1878, and in it is perpetuated AA'luvtoA’cv 
vemaineil of tho .Scottish abbey at Batlsbon. During 
the pi'csent century the order has spread Avidoly In 
the Uiiltod States, Avhero thoro are eight Inige 
ahlioys and a miinher of smaller estahiislniiouts. 
'L’he motlier-abboy of Ht Vincent's, Pennsylvania, 
numbers 130 monks, Monusteriee have boon cstab- 
iisiied also in Australia, one among tho aborigines, 
and in New Zealand ; and the supproHsotl congrega- 
tion of Valladolid and Montsovrat In S\iam liavo 
begun te re-establish blieinselves. In 1851 a nuAV 
coiigregatioii was_ erected under tlto presidency of 
the ahlieyof Huhiace, one of tho original fonnda- 
tious of .St Benedict, and has Avidely propagated, 

'i'ha Rulv. of HI Ikmdkt is a modillcatlon of that 
of the easbeni ascetics, St Dusil, (Jaasiaii, i.S:c. It 
Avas the first to introduce Htalnlitjjy or tho liinding 
of the monk to a poriiianent abode iu a monastery, 
and in the iivactlco of inoiiaKtie life till doatli. 
This is the llrst of Llie Benedictine’s three vows; 
the second is (.'uiim'itUm- of the 

striving after perfection of lifoj and tho third, 
Ohi'iUoiiM Kvooniuiff In tho Rule, liy tho tenor of 
Avliicli (he monk is bimml to clmsiity, to the re- ■ 
nuiiciatiini of pvivale property, to retirement from 
the Avorld, to tlio daily and piiblie soleninisalitm of 
the divine oflba>, and to a life of frugality and labour 
imilor lilial obciliciicc to the abbot. Htispitality 
and llie other Avorks of mercy, corporal and Hplrituat, 
are strongly inciilcatiul in the rule, and luiuuig 
tliesi', Benedictine monks have ahvays given a liigli 
place to tho work of education and instruction in 
Avoi'ldly and religious learning, llotli these still 
form the iirincipal subjects of tludr emjiloyiiiont, 
I'l'cuii the days of (lliarlmnagne to the I2tli <ir KJtli 
{umtury, the llcncdictiiie moimstmies Avero almost 
the only i'c[insitoi'ics of learning ; the literary labours 
of lihe Maurisls in the iSlli (icutury are proA'crbial, 
and to UiiH day it Avould be dillhmlt to liiid a 
Ihmcdictimi nioiiastm'y Avitliout at least its ‘in- 
ternal’ school of ])liilo.sojiby and theology. The 
modm’ii congregation of Ihmron is famous for its 
school of art, 

The Ihmedietine haliit (insists of a tunic ami 
K(;aimlav (i|. v.), over Avhich is Avoni a long fullgoAvn 
callcit a emo/, witli a hood to cover the liead. The 
(‘olouv is not speciltcd iu the vulu, and it is win- 
iectnrcd that tlie early Benedictine Avoro wliito as 
being the natural colour of imdyed aa'ooI. F‘)V luany 
centuries, lioAvevcr, lilaidc has heon the prevailing 
colour, Avhomm the term ‘ black monk ’ comes to 
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mean a Benedictine in geuenil, or one Avho does nob 
belong to certain congrogutions aa’IucIi liave a 
special colour — e.g. the Oamaldole.se, the Cister- 
cians and Olivotans Avoar Avhito, and the .SilA’es- 
ti'ine.s t)Iue. The latter are mimeroiis in Ceylon. 

St Benedict’s twin-sister Schtdnstica is siiitposed 
to liaA'o lived iimler his rule, anil Benedictine nuns 
have ahvays been ns numerous as Benedictiiio 
monks. At present the nuiiiber of their convents 
probably much exceeds that of the inonastei'ies 
of men. Eor the ‘ Beiiedictiiic Editions,’ see 
M.VUltlSTS. 

Sea Ajuifdcs OnUnis Sti liamlicti, and Aelu Hunclorani 
Ovdinia Sti Jiencdicti, hy Mabillon ; AiKht'iluius Bene- 
dicUnovam in Angtin, Itcyner; Album Bencdlctiauni 
(.“St Vincoiifc'.s, I’omifiylvnnia, 1880); The IMg Ride of 
SI Benedict (Fort Augustus, 188.'5); The Monks of the 
West, Montftlombort. 

Kciictlictloii (from tlie Lat. henetlivero, liter- 
ally, ‘to speak Avell of;’ ‘ to coimiieud’) is a .solemn 
invocation of the Divine blessing upon men or 
tliing.s. Tlie ceremony in its simplest form may he 
considered almost coua’uI Avith the earliest expres- 
sions of religious feeling. The .Sabbath Is said to 
have been blessed. Jacob hle-ssed his tAvo gmiidsons, 
Oirist ‘took bread and ble.ssed it,’ and ‘lifting up 
Ids bands,’ hlesseil his disoiplet^. In tho priinitive 
church tho custom gradually dovolopod itself in 
various, liturgical foniis. In Protestant clnirclies 
a form of honediction is used at the close of religious 
Hcrvlces. In tho Itomaii Olmi'cli a priestly boiiedic- 
tioii has beon defined os a formula of iniperatlA’u 
pvayor, Avhicli, in addition to the desire wdiich 
lb expresses, transmits a certain grace or virtue 
to the object over Avliich it is pruiiimucod'. 8uoli 
occlesiasticnl benodictions are generally aceom* 
pauied with the Hurlnltling of holy AA’ator aiul the 
use of incense, and univevHnlly witli tho sign of the 
cross. Prescribed forms may be gatliered from tlio 
missal, breviary, and poutlfioal, or may he fouml 
collected iu the RoncdkU'omlo Roiiuuiimi.^ Certaiii 
blessings form part of the liturgical services Avlduli 
only occur at stated seasoim, as the blessing- of 
tlie candles on Candlemas Day, of the ashes on 
Ash Wediicsday, and of the palms, the sacred 
lire, tlie iiiconso grains, the piibchal candle, font 
and biiptisinal AA’ator, during Holy Week. Many 
auciont and cuvimis coreiiionies arc! used at the 
lilcHslng of altars or of clmrch.bolls by the bishop. 
Other olijects for wliicli special blessings are pro- 
vided ill the Ikncdivtiaiudc are fields, houses, ships, 
cattle, noxious animals, articles of food, and oven 
railrnacls and telegrujilis. 'Water mingled Avith 
Idesscd salt for tlio deA’otional use of the faithful in 
church or at homo is as a rule prepared overy Aveek. 
'Diis cujiia bciicdicta or lioly water in turn conveys 
a blessing to persons or ohjoots aspemed Avitli it. 
Priests having special faculties for tho purpose may 
bless ero.sscH and rosaries, Avliich only, Avheii so 
l)ieHscd, impart the papal indulgence to those Avho 
use them. So great a\'ji.s the imiiortaace attached by 
Uoniau Catliolics to this delegated papal blessing, 
tliat in 1571 the English parliament, iu rotaliatimi 
against the jHipo for attempting to tleposo Elizabeth, 
iiiiiioscil the penalties of pramiimire on anyone avIio 
sliimld bring into tho realm an Agnus Dei (a medal 
of wax), crosses, pictures, or heads consecrated or 
hallowed hy the Bislion of Eome, or by authority 
derived from him. The papal bencdicbioii con- 
veyed to a dying person carries Avith it. a plenary 
im’lulgonce. On certain occasions (as on his 
jubilee, January 1, 1888), the pope iiroiKiiinced a 
soleiiiH lioiUHlictioii urbi et orb? (on the city and 
theworUl). 

BEN]-;T)ltrrioN is also the name given in some 
countries (in French, Lo Hedul) to a brief and 
popular service of comparatively modern origin in 
the Roman Clmrcli. It consists of certain canticles 
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uiitiphoiiH ftuiiy ill nreseiiee of the Haciwl host, 
■whiiili uxpivscd i'ov tfwi occasion <m a ‘throne 
aliovo tUc nUftr. The sorvice is conclndeil hy the 
i.iient, iviaiiiicd in n veil, tahing the monstrance 
wliicli coiitaiiisi the liost, and therewith makiHg the 
si<m of tlie ciohh over the people, ami giving to 
tlioin in silence tlie hcncdictiou oi tire most holy 
siiemuient. 

Ileilcdic'tHS, tlie canticle of Zaeharinsfloilco, i. 
6S-7il), naeii in the Unman Bcvvice of matin-lands, 
ami thence adopted into the Anglienn inoraiiig 
ftervicc. 

Il(>3tCCllX» llooBUicK, a Gonnau actor, 

manager, and play-M'iitov, was horJi at Leipzig in 
1811, and died tliere Soptemher 20, IH73. Of his 
nuiuevons pieces, tlio best aiv his coinedics, nuint of 
wliicli are favoiirites in Oermany, for thoir hiimor- 
oiis, inlvicatii plot, constant change of inewlent 
and .scene, ami natiiial, hut witty, dmlogiio. ilis 
liianiatie works lill 27 vtds. (1846 -7*t). 

Weiiefice, or IVkskbicjum, was Ih-st anpUed in 
llie LomljiU'd lawn and the Cnii-stitntiojis oi (’haide- 
iiiagne to the life-interests in land, which rvere the 
vewaixl of miUtavy service, and aflcrwnnls_ devel- 
oped into liei'Oilitary feudal grants; Imt is now 
nsod in Engluml to denote any kind of chnrch pro- 
motion or dignity, bat .specially a ' benelleo with 
cure of souIh,’ siicli as veetorie-s vicnrage.H, and 
<ithcv iiaixjchial enves, as distiiiguisKuil fmai hishop- 
lics, (leaiioiit’.s, eathedm-l pmcrnicnts, and other 
ecclosinsllcal digiiitios ov olltces. Some hcnefiees 
are called tixenijU or pcfniliur, hy which is meant 
that they arc not txi ho under the onllimry control 
auil adnunistvatinu of the hishep ; hat such exempt 
fir poouliav lionelioes iiro uoverthclc-Hs, ho far ns 
relates to {duvalitie.s and residence, snlijeot to kliu 
(irchhishop or Idslion within who.se province or 
ilioceso they lire locally situated. 

litcry ava, lu general, foar rc<aiisiteK to tlwj 
oniiiyjnent of a lienoltco. 1st, IToly onlci-s, or 
ordination at tlie hands (>f a hisliop of the ostah- 
lisliod cihurcli or other canonical bishop (aKomnn 
C'utliotic priest may hohl a benefice in the lldmreii 
of England on abjuring the tenets of his ehuveh, 
but he is not onhiiiied again); 2d, Presentation, or 
lh« foriiial gift or grant of tlic hcnelice by tho lay 
or ecclesiastical patron ; 3d, Institution at the 
liands <jf tlie t)islH)]i, by which the cure of .souls is 
eonuoitted to the clergyman*, and 4th, Indnctiim, 
wliicfi is performed by d niamlntc from the Idslmp 
til the archdeacim to give the elcrgyjinui possession 
of tlie tempiiralilics. Wlicie the liishop is himself 
also patron, the luescntation and institiition arc oitc 
and the same act, and callcil tlm toUntion to the 
benefice. The Hiuritmd diituis of a benefice ait' 
tliosi* coniiuctt>d with imblic wonsliip, )j.a)»tiHni, 
mairiago, burial, and tho adininistratioii of the 
Lord’s yuiiper, with less defined duties of visitation 
of and iutevcinu'sc with pivrisldoncrs. The emoln- 
meiits of a rector consist of the fn-chold of tho par- 
sonage house, tho glebe, the tithe.s, and other 
duties; tlie vioar has only a proportion of these. 
The rector is liable for the repair of the chancel, 
and has scvimis rlnties in connection with the 
ehmcli and the cliurehyard, whieli in the ordinarv 
case are liis freehold. {.See Cnpiw or 1‘liilll- 
more on Cliureli Law.) In Scotland, Iwiie- 
iices me divided iiilo tem{>i)mlitica or Ininlri ami 
f^mriluaUties or teiinls, T’)ie hivitier were taken hv 
the crown at tlie lleforntatiim ,aiid elected intir 
lunlsliips in favour of the lords of ei'cctioii, bitnlara 
find eomiiiondatms; laitin the ITtii century imvstof 
these estates roturneil to tlio crown. TIioms titulars 
had idso rights of drawing teind from other l.ands 
a puliiic grievaueo, which was sett-led bv the cole- 
uiuted deeree.s arbitral of Ch.ai le.s 1. Tlie spiiitii- 
alities. tir inaiii liody tif the teiuds, aro still held bv 
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tho Clinrch of Sooilaml (see Tkinus, _Ay(iMi-,\TA- 
'riox, »S'J‘II*KN' 0 ). '.I'ho elcetioii of niinistnrs m>"' 
pmceeds inider the Patronage Act, j dm 

Imnister in SeoUiuul has a man.so and glelm, Iml 
not the same riglits in the eliureli or elmreliyiLvd, 
a.s in England. See Auydwsom, Simony, I’l.uti- 
AI.ITV. 

Itciioficiary m a legal term used in liotli 
Eiigliuid ami Seokhuul to denoLe a pi'rsoii who m 
in the enjoyment, or is ultimately entitled to the 
cnjoviueiit, of any intercHt or estate held in trust liy 
others. Tho technical term in the law of hlnglnod 
i.s Oc-stni qitr, irttnl Tims, iimmitants, .special 

lcgat«o.s, ami resblnary legatees are all benelieiaries. 
In chavitevhlu trusts <»f adiKcvcliuiiary charaeter there 
is often doubt as to wlio the lienelieinries really me, 
uiid hobh under slakiito and at common law the 
couits or the conunissioum's are occushinally asked 
to reform a cliiivitv, wlitcli often meiin.s changing 
the class of huuelhuavios. Ucuelieiarics are entUled 
to protect the trust estate by intcnliet and injiine- 
tioii against impnijior nets <d blui linsl.ces, and also 
to sue, the trustec.s for an accimntitig. See TiM's'r. 

ISoiHtiit «>i' (!l(‘ I'gy, Tliis ex[ii'essinn rebiles 
to a foniior statu of the law of Ihiglaml, which 
shows tho iHvwer of tim »'Uu'gy and the ignorance of 
tho peojilo. 'The lumolit or privilege meant little 
siiort or the total uxoniptlon of the elerical order, 
ill respect of crimcH and oUencos, from tlm jurisdic- 
tion and authority <if the s(>cular iiiagisirain. 'I'lm 
only exception to this was Um priest being held in 
custody by tlie king liinmelfj Imt even in that 
cuHO, he could only rynmiii in sueli regal eusLoily 
with the plcaauie and coukcuI of the iiisho\i, who 
had entire control over his person, and over Iho 
inijuiry into lii.s oll'onco, Tf n priest or ' elm k ' hap- 
pened to he inipviMoiiuil by tlio secular arm, on a 
criminal eliargo or ea|iital felony, Im was, on tho 
hiahop’s demand, to (u* instantly delivevnd up with- 
out any further iminisition i not, Indecil, to be let 
bswe upon the oountr.v, but to be detulimd l>y the 
ordinary, til! he had uibhei' {lurged li[mMetf from I'lm 
oOenco, or, having failed to do so, had Iiimn de- 
graded. The, c.«>n»)>\\vgivUou hefove the ehnreli 
court WAS arranged entirely in favour of the 
UKOUHcd. Tills statu of tilings conljimcd lill tlm 
Statute of Westminster the hirst (127d), whieli 
nrovided that the juisoner must lirst lu^ indicied 
hofove he eonld he claimed, and then in the reign 
of Henry VL it was .settled that the piisoner luunt 
limt he convicted, and niighl. either tlien (diiim his 
clergy hy idea dwUniug the iui'isdicUou, or, as was 
imwt UBUiuly practised, after cenvietion, by way of 
arresting judgment. Thu lust of adinisHion to this 
.singular privilege was tlie elm ical dress ami (misnrc 
— i.e. the daimant must he sLricl-l.v in orders and 
not a mm-o assistaut. T'he statute ./Vo f Vivo ( CtoU), 
however, extondoil it to all manner of clerks, ami 
hy later practice It xvas extciided to all who cinihi 

maf, wlietlicr of the clergy or laity a mark of 

great learning in llio.se days— ami tlierefove capable 
<jf hoc.ovniiig elovks. Wivman, Imwever, except ino- 
fcHHCil mins, were nitlil the llefoi'iiialioii e.vciuded. 
Uufclaymoti could only claim it ojmt, and upon so 
doing M-en- imnied im the hand, and dischivvgcd ; 
to ho again tried, however, by tlm bishop, whose 
invptigixtiim nsnally rosnltcd in an aconiltid, 
which, although the oll'ender hud linen previously 
coiiyieted hy a jury, or ])erlia]is on Ids own coii- 
ressiou, had the. ell'ec.t of lestuving him t<v Ids 
liherby, Ids credit, and his property, 'I'lm niodu in 
which the test of reading was ' applied was ns 
follows: On convietien, tlm fedon ilcmandcd Ids 
cleigy, wheronpon a book (coinnmnly a iwalLiu') 
was put into his hand, whieli !m was vnqnired to 
read, whoa tlm judge doinandod of the Ijisliop’s 
commissary, who min present, Lei/U v( ofcvhm/ 
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ami njKiu Iho answer to this (jnestioii doiieiided the 
coiiviet’s t'uti! : if it M’oro siiii|ily lajit, tlic pi'isoiior 
was biirnod on the hanil, and disdiargt'd ; i)nt if 
non IcAjit, lie snllered the ininislnneiit lino to Ids 
oironce. By a series of statutes most of tlio serious 
erinies ami all tiaintal crimes had heen oxcdudod 
from lante/ifcof eler^y liofoiw tlio end of the J7th 
century, Imt it was 'extended to all i)orsons oon- 
victod of cleroyahio oll'ences, -wliether tliey could 
voail or not; and instead of hnrninf,^ on the hand, 
a discretionary jiowcr was jjiiven to the judge to 
indict a |Kjcutuary fine or imjirisonmoiit. Nowly- 
created felonies, which wore nninerons in the IHth 
contnry, wore net entitled to the benefit. Ihitall 
further attempts to modify and iinnrove the law 
on this subject proving iinpractieahio, the henefit 
(if clergy was at last totally aholislied, by the 7 and 
8 Goo, IV chap. 28 ; and now by the 4 and (5 Viet, 
chap. 22, the same is the law witli regard to tlie 
poors. Tliis jirivilcgc had never any existence or 
legal meaning in Seotlaiid. See Hal(j’H Picas of the 
Crown; and Htopheii’s Uisloni of the Vrimittal Law 
of Eniiliuid, i. -Vd). 

IteiiclU. of Inventory, in tho Scots huv, wa.s 
a legal j)rivile|,'o whorchy iin heir secured himself 
against uiilinntod lialiUlty for his anoofttor, by 
giving u]), within tho Amuw th'Mhc.rundi (q.w), aii 
invontory of his hovltagu or real estato, to tlio 
oxtojit of which, and no fnrtlior, was tlio heir 
Mahlo, _ Tho nuithod of olitaiiiiiig this privilege was 
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j old oatlicdral, somo noteworthy churches, and a 
i inagnifieont arch, erected in 114 a.d. to tlm honour 
of tlio Emiioror Trajan, which, with tho single 
exception of that of Aneona, is tho lje.st preserved 
speeimon of Koinun arcliitocturo in Italy. It is an 
arehiiqdscopal sec, and lias a populatiiin of (1881) 
17,40d, cliio/Iy engaged in the mannfacturo of 
loiithor, ]iarcliment, and jdated goods. The toivii 
was ill tho possession of the Saninites wliou history 
first takes notice of it, and it ajiiiears to liave heen 
captured from them by the liommiH some time 
during tho third Snmnite wav (21)8-290 ii.c.). It 
was certainly in tho liands of the Homans in 274 
Ji.L'. ; and .six yoai-s later they eliangod its name 
from MalovoiiLiun to Ilonevoiitum, aiid made it a 
Homun colony. The Cfirtliaginians under Hanno 
were twice decisively defeated in the immediate 
Jioiglibourbood during tlie second runic war. It 
rapidly rose to bo a place of importance under tho 
Homan empire; under the Lomliavds, wlui con- 
(piered it in tlio (ith century, it continued to 
llouri.sh; and at length it lieeaiuo capital of adiicby 
which included nearly the half of tlie late kiiigb 
doin of Naidos. Tibs was seized by tlie Normans ; 
tlie town was given (lOoS) to tlio pope by the 
Emiioror Henry III. Thenceforward, until 18(30, 
when it was nuitod with tho kingdom of Italy, 
Ilouevcnto continued, with slight intervals, to fie 
goYoriied tlirimgh a ruKidunt cardinal with the title 


Mahle, Tho niothod of olitaining this privilogowas was lostowoil by Nivpolcon. 

Himplifiod in 1847 and 1808, but it is now sniier- tlio titlo of prnieo.^on lulloymiicl ; Imt it was 
Hodod by tho gimeva! doclaratlou in Llie Convoy- ''ftoroil to tho pope in l« i5.-Tho prnvmco p 
amung(HeoLhuid) Act, 1874. that ‘an lioir shall not 


amung (fseoLiami) Act, 1874, that ‘an lioir shall not 
be liablo fur tho dolits of his ancestor hoyond tho 
valnu of tbo ostato of such anoustor to wliioh ho 
succopds. ’ (.)f course this does not prevent univoisal 
lialiility wboro tho estate is eojn’oyod h.V' a general 
Hebtlenumt of all property holonghig to tlio an- 
cestor. Sue AnNUH DULIIJKKANIH, INIIHIIITANCK, 
Diodt, and MoimiAUK, 

Soc.ictiOS, associations for mutual 
henoiit chlelly among tlie labouring ohiHsos, are 
lietter known under tho nanio of Fuikndi.y 
S iiihK’i'iMK, and are desci’ilied under tliat head : 
while the nssoeiatlons Homotlnios called HonoOt 
Building Hociotics, are diseusHcil at HuiI.niNU 

BSn’iU'Uc, PuiKDiticii Elioaud, professor of 
liliitosophy in Berlin, was liorn in that city in 17fi8, 
ami .studied theology and idiilosoiihy, first at Halle, 
and then at llerlin. In 1820 lie comiiioneod leoliir- 
iiig in the latter university, hut his Icotures wore 
soon interdicted by the iiiiiiister Altensloin, as 
Ids philosojihical views wore ijuito opposed to those 
of Hegel. For three years lie tauglit at (liittin- 
gen, Imt in 1827 his lectures at Berlin wove again 
allowed, and in 1882, on Hegel’s death, he was 
appointed extraordinary professor of Philosophy. 
In March lB.Tt Bcnoke’disnppeared suddenly from 
his residence, and iiolliing more was heard of liim 
until Jiuie 18.o(), ndion his liody Avas found in 
the canal at Glmrloltenlmrg. Beneke has more 
allinity Avith British thinkers than any other 
German philosoplier, His most important Avorks 
are en jisycliology, Avhieh he insists must be 
foundeil (Ml (be facts of our conscieusnoss. His 
system of psyGiolegy is therefore what tho Ger- 
loans call 'empirical,' and his_ method is tho 
Baconiiin as ]mrHued in natural science. 

Bdlicvcii'to (ancient JkmwcniHm), a city of 
WouLliei'ii Italy, capital of a Campanian jiroviiice 
of the saiiie name, is situated on a hill near the 
conilnence of tlie Galore and Sabato, (31 miles 
NE. of Naples by vail. It occupies tlio site of_ tho 
ancient city, out of tho materials of Avliich it is 
entirely bnllt, and is suvronnded by Avalls about 
2 miles in circiimforoneo. It has a eitadol, a lino 


roatoi'od to tho iiope in iMio.— The prnvmco of 
Bimovonto lias an area of 884 mi. in. ; non. (1881) 
238,42'). 

llciievolcilCCi in tlie histoiy of the law of 
England, Avas a speoios of forced loan or contribu- 
tion, levied by kingw Avitliout legal nntJim'ity. It 
was first so nailed in 1473, Avhen asked from bis 
snhjcets by Edward IV. aw a mark of goocl-Avill 
towards his rule, Imt siinilai’ (lonipnlsoiy ‘frco-Avill 
oltbrings ' had not boon uncommon in former reigns. 
Under Hicbanl IH,, in 1484, (vn act of jiavlianiont 
aholisliod lionovolenecs as ‘noAv and unlaAvful in- 
vontimm,’ but spito of tins they contiuueil to bo 
exacted by Bicliai’d liiiiiHfilf and by Honry Ylt. In 
Bil l .James I. tried, bub with little succuss,, to raise 
money l*y this expodient, and it was iiCA'or again 
attomptod by the croAvn ; Charles I. expressly 
declining to liiive numumo to it. 

Beiifcy, TiiKOnoii, a groat orientalist mid com- 
paraliA’c philologist, was Imrn of Jewish parents 
near Glittiiigen in Jmmary 1809, He studied iii 
( iiittingon, Munich, Eranbfort, and Heidelberg, 
devoting liimsclf especially to classical and com-, 
parativo philology. In ]Sii2 ho Avns anpoiiited to 
( lie chair of Siviiskrit and Comimrativc rfiilology in 
tlio university of Giittiiigoii, aa’IucIi lie held till his 
death in Jmui 1881. One of his carliast literary 
ell'orts Avas a translation of Terence (Htiitt. 1837); 
after this, however, bo turned his attention almost 
exclusively to comparath'o iihilology, oriental 
languages, especially .Sanskrit, and mythology. In 
his fifty years devoted witli rare eutiuisiasin and 
pcrsiHteiuy to liiiguislic slmlies, ho did more tlmu 
any other scholar to enlarge the boundaries of 
. .Sanskrit idiilology. In comparative philology, 
i tlioiigh an adhorent of Bopj), he doviated from 
Ids iiiimter in doriA-hig all Indo-European Avords 
from monosyUuhie jo'lwitivc verl)s. Tliis concoji- 
bion depends on his theory of the origin of stem 
.siillixcs. Those, ho holds, are almost all derwed 
from a fnndamental form ant, Avbicli U])peam 
in tho present participle of verbs, To support 
this A’icAV he assumes the mo.st violent pornm- 
tatioiis of. sounds Avliieh sob all plionetic laAVS 
at dofiauco. For bis theory, sec his Lexicon of 
Grech- ItVi/s (Bcrl. 1839), .S'/tw/ Sunsl-rU Gt'cmnwr 
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(Loml. 186S), anil iiuiiievous essays. It» Saiisknt 
lie )ai<l a founilatioa for the tme Btwly of the \ 
iiv ociiti!!}' tlu! Vedft (Eeii». 1848) with 

"•lo^sary anil tmiislntioii ; ami this work he con- 
tinned ijy a .^ciiohivly tvanslation of the fii-at imti- 
(lata of tlin Vei'la in his magazine Orient uml 
Otdiknt (Giitt. 18()8-()4). His Vedic grainnuir, 
fur whi'.’h he had lieen ©illoctiiig luatevialH for 
many vears, was left unfinished. He also inib- 
li.«hed a CompUtG Hauskrit Gntmniur, Chrestomothy 
atid(ilo^.<nnj{\xiA\u 1854K and a Hannkrit-Enqlish 
Bicliomii ij (' Luiiil. 18(16). 

} n cumiiarative folklore his pYii\cii«tl wovk is a 
translation of the Panehnlantru (q.v.), |)nh]Lslicd 
at Leipzig in two \’olumes in 1851). It is uccoin- 
panieil with elabovatw notes, and the lirst volume 
consists entirolv of an introduction in which he 
tmcea the couiso of those Indian stm-iqs in their 
watulcvings luul transformations IhjIIi in ensteni 
.mil western Jiteiatui'es. 

HeusuV (old Baniji\hi; the 71««f/rt of J^anskrit 
tupograpliy), a uaine given to part of Ilrifeish India, 
Imt variously siynifying—f 1 ) the ehl historical 
prcsiilonny winch, in ine-nniliny times, cmnpvised 
the greater portion of Northern India ('/) the 
laoilein niilitiuy division, oon-csjionding in extoiit 
tu tlie old preslilcncY •. and (S) the modern province, 
soinetiines also called Lower Ileiigal, coinjuising 
Bengal IVopcr, IJelinr, Oimsa, and (Ihhotjt Nagpur. 
The wuid ‘picsidouey’ (a relic of the Must fnilla 
Coiiiiiaiiy’s time, when tiio three .settlements were 
each administered liy a president and conmnl>is 
still loosely applied to the province as well as to 
Cnluutta itself ; hut it ts nctuully retained in the 
Antiij Libf, tlie Bengal I’rosidency command being 
held li.v the ‘ (.'oimtmtidcr-iii-cliivf in India,’ to 
whom the Coinniaiidev.s-in-cliicf of Bonihay and 
2iliuU'(is avQ submiUnate. Ixower Bengal is so calleil 
ill (iontradistiiietinii to the 'Upper IVovinces’ of 
tlio obsolete presidency, which arc now placed 
under separate admliiistratiims. 

The modern inoviiice, ndcil by a lieutenant- 
governor, is the largest and most ivopnloua of the 
iwotvc divisions of Ilriltsh India. It is nearly us 
huge as Spuhi, and half as large again ns Oveut 
Britain and Iiuluiul ; while it has a po\mlalhm 
nearly ilouhle that of the United Kingiluni. The 
census ijf 1881 gives a piipnlation of tib,r>3U,86I, tlie 
lUiiisity over tlie whole intiahited area being 871 to 
the si|uave iiiile, as coiiipured with 803 in the United 
Kingdom, ‘i'll in Germany, and 187 in b’rance. 
The following me the census figures : 


S<inAn) Miles. liilisliitAiil,.. 

Itviiaiil I’mver 70,434 85,007.023 

lleli-iv 41,0)0 127,104 

Chliiitrt ^.■l^rtllIr 20.PWJ 4,22ft,ilSft 

Uli5S.i U.U’iS 3,730,735 


.. , l&O.DSS 00,(501,480 

l-cmliil-iry 30,034 2.843,408 


I’utiil 187,222 00.630,801 

Ilmighly speaking, Bengal cmnpiises the low-lying 
ileltfts of the Gaiige.s and Bralimapiitra, and* the 
alluvial iiluins Htretchiiig along their lower emu'ses. 
In the N. it is Isommeil in hy the liimalaj’aii 
ramparts ; in the HW. angle the hilly region of 
t.'hliota Nagpur forms a coiitinmUioii of the Central 
I’.idiaii plateau ; while on the SE. «, eoast-Uno 
of ‘wO miles extends rmiiid the top of the Bay of 
Bengal, froui I’mi, in the .smith of Or-issa, to the 
point at wliieli (Jliittngong is terminated by the 
Lower Bniuiah frontier. Altliougb for the most 
part level, Bengal is lUversilieil in nuioiiM parts by 
peaks ami spuiH tlirowii out- from the great luotiii- 
tjun-systeuis. l.yiug luitweeii ID’ 18' and 28 “ 15' 
A. at., and luul 67'’ E. long., it i» lawmleil 
Janihyai'ds by the native states of Nepaul, Sikkim, 
and Bhutan, on the N. ; by Assam and Upper 
Biinnah on the J£, ; by the North-west Bmvinees 
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and the Central Indian Agonry mi the A\ . ; and on 
tlio S. hy Moilvas, Tliu jiroviiieo is porlimuul 
out into nine largo udmiiiislrative traels^ ealled 
divisions, each innVor a eomniissiimor, tuid of ihosu, 
live— Calcutta (or J’ro.siileiiey), Jhirdwiin, Haj.^lialii, 

Dacca, and Chittagong form wital; is known ns 

Bengal 1‘ropov, a name whieli is now lumdy geo- 
gi-amiical. Tim other divisions are I'alna mid 
Bliftgiilpiir (forming the olil ]iioviiieo of Iteliar), 
(irissa, ami Chlmtii Nagpur. 'I'liese e(UmiiiH. 
sionui-aliips are nguiu divided into 4.7 districts, 
ciicli with a magistrate, and among Iheso may 
lie luuucrl the donsely-peoidod iiiolropoiitiui 
districts of Hiigli (lioogliiy), iJowrali, and tlm 
Pni-gaium; and the rich trading distriids of Uaoeii, 
Earidpur, and Patna. The avuiiigo ilisliict in 
Bengal lias iiii area of 88*25 «i|. in., nioi'o than liatf 
the size of Yorkshivo. The distimdivo features of 
Bengal are its immonso network of rivers, the nmgiii- 
liceiib mnge of the lUinalayus, the liixuriunt hut 
fever-hanufcctl Tevai at the hane of the, giva(. mo\m- 
tain-cluiiii, and the trackless foi'ests mid jiuigles of 
the .Sniidarbans (.Sutiilerhiinds), mi the sea-fiieo of 
the delta— the almost umlisputed lioiue of the tiger 
and rliiiioeeriis. Besides (he niaiii stii'iuiis of the 
Ganges and Bralmiunutra, the ehief rivers me the 
Gogiu, .Sfiii, (Jandaic, Iviisj, Tista, Hiigli (fonned 
hy the niiiigiratiii nnd >liilaiigi), (he Dmnmiar, mid 
Uupnarayan; and, in the extreme Htmth, tlm 
Maluiniuli, or ‘Great Jtiver' of Giissa. .All (he 
rivois are subject to Hoods, bring down an immense 
miantity of soi!, and tUousivivds of simaro miles in 
the delta (luts receive ii. s|dein!j(I top-dressing oveiy 
year. The country is so enriidied hy this sysimii of 
ceeuptnafclou us ‘ to defy tlui utuiOHt power nC over- 
crim{iing to eximiist its lVrtiIi(/y, ' As eoiiiparod 
with Northern India, Ihmgid is roiniukalih' I'm' lim 
Rbsciico of large cities, Calcutta, the capilaL 
one of the largest eltiiis in the world, having a 
iwpulatiou of 80(5, Bhu. But Vim other (owns are 
smnll,^ the next largest heing Patna, witii I8(),(llil) 
inhabitmitK. Altngellicr there are 88 towns with 
upwauls of 20, (10(1 InlialdVautK, Imduding Ihw.vc, 
Gaya, lllumaipur, Darhlimiga, Mmtgliyr, .Arriili, 
Unttuck, Miusiildahiid, Dinapiir, Ihinhvmi, Krish- 
niijrar, Nailuiti, ami (liittagmig. On tlie lluglU 
witliiii 20 miles of (..'iilcutta, stand the small !’’roin'li 
settlement of Chnndornagore, tlm Porlugin'so 
JIugli, the IhiUdi (hiiiMiira, mid the Umiisli 
Seranipur. All these are now idaces of diiniiiislied 
iuvportauee, hut they give to the river llugli a 
pceiillar historical signilicmicii ; all Iml; Climider- 
nagom have been ceded to lOiiglaml, tlie Banish 
town as lute an 1847. 

The cliiiiato of the [dains is similar In that of the 
Indian seaboard everywhere -hoL and Imiiiid. But 
inland in Beliaritis imicli drier, with Imt winds in 
munmor ; while in ascending the liills, (ivi'i y vaviel v 
of climate is mol with, till tlm pmjmtnal snow-line 
is rcHcliod. Thu ordinary range \n Liiiu[iorature in 
phiin.s is fiom alimit o2" l'\ in (he cold neasmi, 
to UKT in the shade in summer. In gooil European 
jnmses the tompuniturc in tlm imtliist nmiiths can 
ho kept down to S)r>“. Tlm hill-.slatimi of Darjiliiij^, 
at un olovatiou of (Hi8o feet, 1ms a mean tmopiO'a- 
lum of 54". Ill the eitsLcrn ilistricts llm average 
y^rly vainfiiU is ovur lt)() imdms, while mi the 
hillsides tills is greatly exceeded. Caleutia 
has only (5(5, Darjiling 12(5, and Chora Punji (in 
Assam) has 527 the hugest fall recorded in llie 
exposed to the lioavy sweep of 
the Muijsoou (q.v.), wliile cyclmiic waves and river 
imiudatioiwaixs frequent, eiu'vyiog at times terrihlu 
havoc far luto tlie low-lying couuLrv. tii a cyclmiic 
wave oil tho Orissa coast in Septo'mhcr IHHo Liiero 
(lOi'ialiedobOO souls. At the .siuuu time, eavtluiuakeH 
are not infretpiunt, a severe shock wliiidi trai’evHed 
the pttmnce in July 1885 having ciuised wide- 
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spread destniolioii of projiorliy. Tliu jiooplc avo 
mostly omployod in agriculture, and among the 
chief products are indi^'o, juto, the njmim poppy, 
oil-Hcl’ds, many varieties of I'ioo, cinchona, tea, 
tui'inori(f, pepper, the silk nnilhevry, cotton, sugar, 
and iunumcvaldc gvainH, spices, and drags. Opium 
is a gJivormnont monopoly ; ami cincliona is chiolly 
groiva at the government plantation at Darjiling, 
altliongh in 1887 there ivoro four private planta- 
tions, yielding in that year 30,000 lb. of dry hark. 
Tlio onormons wealth of Bengal lies in its vast pro- 
duction of articles of eominorce. The foreign ex})ort 
trade, chiedy to (Ireat Britain, amounts in value to 
upwards of 'loniillumssterling, and the imiiort trade 
to 27 millions. From its jiosition in relation to 
tlio inteiior, avast traflic passas through Tlongal, 
mneii of the wlieat of the Nortli-wost, and the jute 
and tea of Assam, finding an outlet at Calcutta. 
Thus, exclusive of ojdnni and railway inaterinl, 
Calcutta receives yearly from the interior commer- 
cial nrodnets to the value of 40 millions sterling, 
Avhicn are mostly ro-ox]iorted, It is illustrative of 
the state of comimiiiieathms tliat, of this total, 11 
millions sterling arrive ])y country boat, 3i millions 
by river steamor, 3j| millions by I'oad, anil all the lust 
by railway. In 1887 the value of the exports were 
in the following proportion : opium, 17^ per cent, ; 
into, 15; grain and nnlsoH, 14; tea, IS^j oil-Beeds, 
llj-i indigo, 7i! hides and skins, 7i; raw cotton, 
4i 5 raw and made silk, 2, Otlicr important 
uxnorts are lao, saltpetre, and oastor-oil. The 
value of tlio into ox])ovts varies from 3 millions 
sterling to (1 millions in a ‘ bninnov ' year. In 1887 
Calcutta aUinu o.xportod 03.003,503 gunny-hags, 
(.Ti'oat interest attaelios to tlio oultivaUon of tea, 
whieli promises to take a front rank among Indian 
industries, There wore in 1888, 300 tea-gardens in 
Darjiling district and the Torai, inoluiUng Jnlpai- 
gnri ; Imt the Assam produce also passes through 
the province, in 1880 the total exports amounted 
to 4t),3fi2,fifi4 Ih,; in 1S8(), to 54,048,(505 lb.; and 
from Ist May to ilOth November 1887, to 64,020,330 
lb, Of this last amount, (12,000,000 lb. went to 
Croat Britain, 1,500,000 to Australia, and the rest 
to Ainovlca. ''' 

Bengal has eonsuleralde mineral wealth, In 
Bnrdwaii, coal, iron, aiul copper are worked com- 
mercially. In 188(1 tlioro were In all 04 c()llierio.s, 
many of thorn worked by stoam-powor, and the 
total output was OoI.OOl tons. The Baiiiganj eoal- 
lield alone employs 01 powerful stcain-engino.s. 
The jute aiut cotton mills around Calcutta are 
even a nioro .striking indication of industry, there 
lieing 47 of thes(!, employing over 40,000 hand.s. In 
IHS8 Bengal hail 1050 miles of railway, the various 
lines being the blast Indian, Patna-Caya, Tarakos- 
war, blasteni Jbmgal, Bengal CenU'al, Dacca, 
Northern Bengal, Kaimiyii-Dharlti, Tirhut, Bengal 
and North-wesleni, IJeogarh, Nalhati, and Darjil- 
ing- 11 imalayan. The last-named is one of the 
most wond(!rful immiilain-railways in the world. 
There are 5110 miles of telegraph line in Bengal, 
eonveyiiig, in 1887, (i4,372 messages. 

Staiiding far in advance of the rest of India in 
eduealioii, the enlightened classes in Bengal 
arc largely omployed in govorinnBnt service. 'J'ho 
province (uid iii 1887 five coUoges ulliliated to the 
universitv of ('alcntta; bnt there wore in all 21) 

' institutions ' catalogued as giving university edu- 
cation ; 280 liigh iioliools, 730 middle English 
schools, 1157 middle vernacular schools, 3141) upper 
primary Hchoots, and 45,338 lower ])rimary schools. 
Witli ongiueoring, normal, industrial, and other 
schools, tlicre wore in all 63,121 educational 
institutions, with l,31l>,r)04 pupils, In 1887,^ at 
Calcutta University, of ]3.5()oandidates for the iirst 
arts examination 710 passed; of 087 for the B.A. 
degroo, 309; and of 83 for the M.A,,03. Bengal 


has also 4221 private native schools, with 45,508 
pupils. 

Tlio iieaceful eharaoter of the peojilo may be 
judged from the extraordinary fact that a total 
garrison of little more than 7000 troops is found 
adequate to tlie control and safe-keeping of a 
population of 70 millions. Tlio total number of 
Eiiroiieans (inclmliiig Eurasians) in 1881 was 
30,473, of Avhom 25,506 wore in Calcutta and its 
noighbonrhood. Tlie British-born Europeans were 
10,583 in all. In Bengal there were also 802 
Armenians, .309 Cliine.se (slioomakers and car- 
penters in Calcutta), 150 Pavsis, and 1059 Jews, 
IVitIun tlio province tlioro is a great variety 
of race, laiiguago, reiigion, and degrce.s of civilisa- 
tion. A largo jiroportion of the peojile are 
descended from the Aryan stock ; but no sharp 
line can bo drawn between ttiose called Hindus 
and those reckoned aborigines or non-Aryan, as 
many low-caste Hindus are wholly aboriginal in 
blood. There is within the lieiitenant-govcraor.ship 
every degree of civilisation from that of the 
Eiiglish educateil, sceptical Hindu gentleman, to 
tlie primitive hillmcn. Although essentially a 
■ Hindu province. Bengal has 22 million Moslem 
inhabitants, mainly belonging to tlic upper clasisos, 
while 211 millionw aro sonii-savago tribesmen, and 
128,000 are returned ns Christian coiM'orts. Bon- 

S ilis speaking Bengali (fi-v.] number 36j^ millions ; 

industani speakers, 25 initlioiiH, In Bengal Proper 
the Santals are the most notable aboriginal stock ; 
In tho feudatory states aro the ICnlavian or 
Dravidian Qonds, Kols. and Bliulyas, as well as 
Indo-Chinoso tribes. Ot tho whole population, the 
census returns 46,250,000 ns 'unemployed,' but 
tins mnuhor includes 30,466,000 women, besides 
male cliildven. 'Pivo milliouB of wnmon work as 
agrloultuval labourers, and nearly as many in 
manufactures, Of men 15,382,500 aro landowiioi-s 
or agriculturists; over a million aro cummovoinl ; 
2^ millions industrial ; 624,500 are professional } 
and 15,830,000 unemployed (mainly old men and 
children ). 

Tho history of Bengal is lucvgod in that of 
India. Tlio Mohammedan conipiest dates from 
1200. Tlio East India Company made its earliest 
settlements, purely commorcial in oharaetor, in 
tho first half of tlio 17th century. T]ic_ old 
settlement was the koy-stono _ of the British 
empire in India; and in tho opinion of Coneral 
Ohesuey {Indian Polity) it is even yot tho one part 
of India which would bo worth rotaiuiiig ivere tiic 
rest to go. Main facts in the strictly provincial 
history arc the Permanent Settlement of the Land 
Itoveuue enacted by Lord Cornwallis in 1703, by 
wliieh the rights of proprietors were dornied and 
secured in noipotuity ; and the Tenancy Act of 
1885, a supplement to the older measure, intended 
to protect tlio rights of the ciiltivatore. Sec 
India. 

Rcil^galt Bay of, a portion of the Indian Ocean, 
of tlio figure of a triangle. Its aoutlieru side, drawn 
from Coromandel to Malacca, so as merely to leave 
nil the right both Ceylon and Sniiiatra, may be 
stated at 1200 miles. The bay receives many largo 
rivers— tlio Ganges and the Brahmaputra on tlie 
north, the Irawacli on the east, and on the west 
the Mahaniuli, tho Godai’eiy, the Kvislina, and 
tlie Canvery. On tlio west coast tliero is lijirdly 
anything 'worthy of the name of iiarbour ; wliile on 
tho cast there are many good ports— such as Akyab, 
Gwa, Manlmain, Tavoy Iliver. The islands in the 
bay avo very minievons, and include the Andaman, 
Nicobar, and Mergui groups. Tlie monsooiis 
prevair over tho whole of tho nortli part of tlie 
Indian Ocean, of which the Bay of Bon''al is n 
iiart, and also oi’cr tho maribime triicta of Bengal 
itself, See MONSOON. 
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ISeiiuall “? 

Aryan vfii'iinruUii'H of Jiiiliji, sj>t>kcii nuviiily iii tin! 
Ijasia of tlio Lowov Ganges. Sue I:;T)IA. 

Bejiffsil Lifflit, "i' Bf'UE LrcjiiT. is a briUkmt 
signal-ligiit userl at sea in a case of slupwrcck. ami 
iimiilininy pyrotecliny for illMioinatiiig a clistnob of 
ciniiifry. Ib is piei)aveil from nitre, sulphtir, and 
tlie black Hiilphiae of aiitiimmy. Tlieinatcrinlaare 
rcdiioed to iina powder, fclwnmgldy dried, and 
intimately mixed in the following proportions by 
weight; uitic, 0; .sidljliur, 2; black sulphide or 
aiitiniony, I. The mixture constitutes tlio Bengal 
light, and when kindled, immeiliatcly bursts into 
lapid and vivid cimilmstion, evolving u brilliant, 
jieijotratiiig, hut mellow light. As the fuines 
evolved during the combustion of the Bengal light 
contain an oxide of antrniouy, and are potsoiious, 
the light caniKJt he nsetl with safety in nioms or 
ineluHed spaiws. 

of 

on - . 

701)0 {iiudiuliiig Home •2000 Levantines and 2500 
JowhK who l avry on a trade with JEediterranenn 
ports in oxen, .sheep, wool, sponges, estricli 
feathei'.s, and corn, receiving ui rotiirii, bides, oil, 
soap, tobacco, Ac. ; bub of the total iiiipofta 
(£111,500 in 1880), more than a tliinl is made up of 
English cotton and woollen goods, coal and inm. 
Tliore is a cnisirlevable caravan trade with the 
iJiterior, wliere the nomad jmpulation luiys an 
annual trihato of (tver £10,000, about a murth of 
the entire revenue of tliopaslialie. About 200 ships 
yearly enter the harbour; it Iwts a lighthouse, 
workeil by tlio CouHtanbinople ‘ Conijiagiue das 
Piiiu'cs,’ but is rapidly liliing up with sand. The 
town is comparatively clean end well built, and 
poHsc-Hses a line bazaar, and several luosq^iias and 
Hvnngogues, and a Catholic cimi'cli, Bengazi is 
tlie site uf the aiicieiib city of Hesperis^ which 
rose to some importance under Ptidoiny III., who 
calletl it Jici'cnicc^ after his wife. Tho niiiLS lie to 
the nurtii-east of the present town. 

Bciigcl, .louANX Ai.buecut, a distinguLshcil 
Gennuii theologian anti cumniciitator, horn at 
Witiucudeu, h\ WurtemUcig, June 24, U>tt7. He 
studied at Tiildiigen, whore, in 1708, lie hceamo 
theological tutor •, later In life he liehl sovoval 
high oilicp, He died 2d Noveiiilier I7o2. He 
woa tiie tiist Protestant nutUov who treated tlie 
e.ve^e.sis of the Xew Testament in a llioiuughly 
critical luid jadicious stylo. Ito did gootl service 
aim) in the rectilioatioii of the text of the Bible, 
ami was the first to classify the mauusci'ipt autbovi- 
ties for tlio text of the New Testanieiit into families 
(^Vsiatlc! and African). The sliurt notes ui his 
(Jno/noii Xovi U'cHf-mnciiti ( 1742) are invaluable, and 


staiulards of Ayesloyaii Dlethodisin: Indecil, Wes- 
ley’s woi'k may he regacdeil as little more tttau an 
abridged tran.slatiou from Bengel. An (!.xj>o,siticui 
of the rovelati<Jii of 8t 'rcjbullT-lO) iwid a chwmo- 
logical work— the Tcuipontin u Pnncipio pvf 

I criudoa (LcoHniuan^ Dietiue lUaUn'iam aUjfia / rii- 
p/tchiui-s ( 1711 )— gained for Rcngel, in liis time, a 
great, reputation ; some ri*gardiiig him as an in- 


... uv lain .u,mi iji uLu .ripueaiYpse, xiiai. wio 
world would endure for the space of 7777^ vear«, 
and that the ‘hrenkiiig loose and tho binding «f 
bataii would teko place in tin* sumraer of 1^8, 
tlm L1V0.S of him by Burk (2 vole. l}«l-.37) 
and Wiiehter (1805), and Roitr’s Betigvl md setn« 
Schule (18&2]. 


Ilt'-llgHcTil (also Jkiiijiidld), a country ol 
Wosteoi Africit, bonhu'ing on the Atlantic, Itt;- 
tween Angola on the H. and illo.^-saniedcs on tlio 
S., and the cawtern liniils of which nrc not very 
deliuitcly lixcil. It is u.siinll)’ repre.sentcd ns lyiii^^ 
between 10“ and bl" H. Int. and 12'' and 17" L. 
long. Its surface is genmuHy nionniainoiis, rising 
fi-om the coast-line inlami in a series^ of teri'iices ; 
seveiul iiiumrfcaut river.s How tlirough it in a iioi fh- 
west ilimilioii to tlio Atlmith;. 'rlie.se river.s iiirve 
muneixiua alUueuts, aud water is (‘verywhero so 
plentiful that it may be found liy digging I wo feet 
licneatli tho surface. HulpUur, coinicr, and petro- 
leum ai-o found in the luoimtains, and also gohl and 
silver in wnall rjuautitles. Tlie descriptioii of lloiu 
and fauna given for Angola (ij.v.), of which Iteii- 
gucla is a part, uf c.miv.He aiiplies e(pialty to lliin 
latter district.— 8 ao h'i':i.ii-k J.»K IJicnimU'Ii.a, tin! 
PovUmiesti v.apitai of the ahove. region, is silua.U'.d 
on a mvel jdain near the sea, hacked hy a line of 
hills, ill 12" 38' 8. lat. It Is very ualiealtUy, aud 
liiis a .straggUiig apjiearaiiee, 'I'iie loss of trade 
has, movenvev, given It an air of dciudatlon. it 
was a great sljive-slation at oin; time, exporting 
aiinnally 2b, (XW slaves to lhazil and ('uluv. The 
present poimlafhin nnniheis aliont 201)0 naliies 
ami a gavri-amof 100 men. The, havhonv is ■'ood, 
tliniigli iliilieult of entrance, hnt is Hidiloin visiled 
u«\v. 5soo i'VoiH- ilaojwUu In Vecen, by (.'upeUo 
and Iveas (J883). 

Beni', a river of South Ainerien, in the stale of 
BoUvm, riMcs in tlie La l‘iiz(l(irdillciu of the Andes, 
at a height of almost 12,000 feet, luid eollccls ail 
tho 8treain.s that rush down from^ (lie moiuilains 
between 14“ and 13“ S. hit., Plowing t linnigli tlio 
department of its own name, it joins (he Maniore, 
after a wmiso of over loot) miles, to form tlio 
Madeira, one of tlio largest alllnenls of the Amazon, 
The curmit is very .strong, and tlieve are iiuiiiermi.s 
rapids, hub the river is traverscsl hy the raf(s and 
eamias of iiidla-ruidier ludleclorK and liark gaUiei'<-rs. 

15Clli4‘ar'lo, a floor, dirty, walled (own of Spain, 
in the province of (!astel|on, 81 miles S\V. of 
Tanagoiia. Poji, neai'ly 8()()(), who iiiannfiiel.nro 
' full-liodied’ wines for e.xjiint l;o Hordeaux, wliero 
they are used in cooking' elands for the English 
market. Fiery brandy and earoh.s ni'e also exported. 

capital of Solano eoiinty, ( 'aliforiiia, 
ami formerly capital of the stale, is si'titate.d on ( lie 
Cnrqiiino/. Strait, Avhicli conneids the San I’ahio 
ami Siiisim hays, 30 miles . Nik of San Frnni'isco, 
It has a eoiinnodimis harlioiii', and is the seiit iif (he 
Unitetl , States arsenal for the I’aeiiie coast, (.,'emcnt, 
leatlier, and lloiir are maimfactnred, aud tlm town 
contiihm several cdiieational cstahlisliiiientH, in- 
cluding St Augusline’.s Tlieologieal School. I'oli, 
(1881)1794. 

UcuMIhSKaUt a village of Uiviaw l')g>')vl.. on 
the east hunk of the Nile, remarkalile for tl’m eala- 
comljs excau'atetl in Urn hiw hills that rise in this 
part of the valley. These eliamliers are ahoiit 
thirty in uumhev, and are Hujijmsed to liavo been 
ustsl us sepulchres by the priueijial inlialiilaiils of 
HerittopoUs, a city that stood on the ojiposilo side 
of tins river. Somo measuru (id liy -10 feet, and 
pUlarH, left ss!iimith fov liievogly^ihies, are eut tmt of 
the rock in unitetuni of tlie {‘otuinns tliat siipjiort 
tliG roofs of Tlvo vsiUi'H ol' tho riivoV!i>> i\xo 

cjwored wibli paintings representing tlm eiistonis of 
blm_auftieub Egyptians 5 iu\d these, although not so 
artLstlc as tho.so in the Tlmlian eatucomh.s, nrc of 
earlier date, aud throw much liglit on tho munimrs 
and ciistim!.s of tlio pieoiilo, 

(‘sons of Israol’), a remarkable 
ROttlement, ovjihmtly of Jewish origin, existing in 
tt»c-vfi»t of. India, ehielly in Bombay and somi! coast 
towns. Its adhorents abstain from unclean llsli 
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or llenli, keoi) the groat foiiKlH, atnl liavo always 
sti'icibly oljsorvud tire .Sabbath, while tlioy have 
a (listiiiutly .Jewish cast of counteiiauco. Their 
miiiiber is about oOOO, mostly artisans, though 
some are koMum’s. They claim to liavo existed 
for about a tluiuKund years, iLiid assert that they 
assumed the name by which they are known 
liocaiiso that of .Johudim (Mows’) was liatcful 
to the Mussulmans. .Somo of them know 
lleiirew, but Marathi is tlicir urdiiuvry language, 
and in it they jiussess somo literature. They 
raroly iiitei'marry with the ordinary .Jews. jVmoim 
them there oxishs a class, called Kala Israel (‘llluck 
Israel’), with wliich they never intermarry, as 
tho_ latter are socially much inferior, being either 
then- own descendants by lieathon wives, or tire oll- 
s|>ring of proselytes. A siinilar disthiethm exists 
among the .lews of Cochin. In Bomliay an odicial 
called zVimv, or beail, dispenses justice among the 
lioni-Tsraol, wliile the nnnciital autlioritie.s in ro- 
iip:ious inattcv.s are the uv/ce.s ; l)ut in the outlying 
villages these ilispose of both aeclcsiastical ami 
civil bnsinoHS, with the aid of a council. It slumld 
bo lemeniliored that the Afghans call themselves 
IhuiMsrael, and claim ilescent from King .Saul. 

lecilill'. a country of Western Africa, lying be- 
tween the lower Nigesr and Dahomey, lltmin was 
formerly one of the most iiowerfnl kingdoms in 
West Africa, but nowit is hvokoii up into several 
states of small importance, whilst all the const-lino , 
is British, iuclmled either in the colony of Lagos, , 
or in the Niger protectorate, which are scj)amte(l 
by the Benin River. The soil is very fertile, pnt- 
dmdiig rice, yams, palms, pepper, plantains, cotton, 
sugar, &c. The population is dense. The govern- 
ment, ciistoms, and siipei'stithms of Benin are like 
those of Ashanti, The capital, Benin, is 7.3 miles 
inland from the mouth (tf the Benin River, and lias a 
population of above ho, 000. Gate, a Imrbouv lower 
tiown the river, is an important centre for tlie palm- ; 
oil trade. Wari or Jaku, 130 miles BE. of Beiiiu, 
is on an i.sland surroimdeil by a lu'amth i)f the Nimn-. 
'I’he river Benin is ‘2 miles wide at its mouth, hut 
has a ti'oulilesmne bar of mud. ' The export trade 
of Benin consists of paliii-oil, .salt, ja.si)er, wild- 
beast skins, iK:c. Benin was discovered l)y the 
Portugiiose Alfonso do Avcivo ( 1-lSO ), when n, large 
trade in sliivea was carrieil on. The Dutcdi liad 
settlements hero fora time. 

Itcuill, JlKMlT (;f, tluit portion of the Gulf of 
Gniiicii. (q.v.) extoiiding from Cajje Formosa on 
the E. to Capo .St Paul on tlie \V,, a distance of 
about :W0 iiiilos, with a eoast-lino of -iCO miles. 
Several rivers empty themselves into the Bight of 
Benin, three of wlueli are accessible to shipping. 
Palm-oil and ivory are the priiieipal articles of 
trade at the towns on the const. 

a town of Central Egypt, capital 
of a province of the same name, on the right hank 
of tlie Nile, aliont 7<) miles SSW. of Cairo. A 
hrauch line of railway has been constrneted west- , 
ward to Mcdinet cl Fayum, and the town is the i 
entrepot of all the ])r<iduce of tho fertile valley of 
l''aynm, and 1ms cotton-mills and alabaster quarries. 
Po]t. (18S2) 10,035. At the same census, the pop. 
of the province was 210,57.3 ; area, -WO sq. m. 

the vase or vessel for Holy Water 
((pv.) in Uomnii Catholic cliurchoH, known in Eng- 
land an tho holy-water font, vat, pot, stone, stock, 
or sloup. Bciiitiers are eitlier movable or iixe<l } 
jiortahlo ones, eonimonly of silver, licing used in 
jiroeessions ; and li.xed ' Ijimitiors placed near the 
doors of clmrehos, so that the people may dip their 
lingers in the water, and cross thenisolvos with it 
as they enter or leave the church. 

UClijumill (‘non of tho right hand’), the 
youngest and most beloved of the sons of Jacob. 
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His mother, Rachel, died at liis birth, iianiing the 
ohihl witli her lust hreath Benoni (‘son of my 
pain’), hut his_ father changed tiiis ill-omenell 
name to Benjamin. lie was the eponymous founder 
of Olio of the twelve trilies of Israel. Us warriors 
were noted for their skill in arcliery, and for tlieir 
cleverness in tho use of the left hand. According 
to the Scripture numevatLon, tlie tribe in the de.sert 
mimbei'cit 35,100 M’arriovs above twenty years of 
ago ; and on the entrance into Canaan, 45,(i00. Its 
j territory, wliieli was small hut fertile, lay on the 
' west side of the .Jimlan, holwcen tlie tribes of 
Ephraim and Jiidali. Tho chief places were 
Jericho, Botliel, Gil)eoii, Gilgal, and Jerusalem, 
the last of which was on the oonlhies of Judah. In 
the time of ‘the Jndgo.s,’ the tribe of Benjamin 
became involved in a wav of extermination willi the 
eleven other tribes of Israel, who put to death all 
the males .save GOO, who afterwards procured tliem- 
selves wives by a kind of Sabine rape, ,‘^anl, the 
iirst king of Israel, was of the tribe of Benjauiin, 
which remained loyal to his son, Lshboshetli. After 
tlie death of Solomon, Benjamin along with Judah 
formed the kingdom of Judah ; and on tho return 
from the captivity, these two constituted the ])riii- 
cipal clement of the new Jcwisli nation. Tlio 
apostle Paul was a Benjaiiiito. 

ISeiljaiiiiii OF TuniiT.A, a Jewish rabbi, was 
horn in Navarre, Spain. He was tho fhnt European 
traveller who gave inhivination ie.specting the dis- 
tant East. Partly with comniereial views, and 
partly to inipiire into the condition of liis disperseil 
eo-roligionisls, lie mndo a jomney, in tho yearn 
lloi)-73, from Saragossa, through Italy and Greece, 
to Palestine, Persia, ami tho herders of China, 
returning by way of Egypt and Sicily. He died 
in 1173, tlie last year of uih. travels. Ilis itinerary — 
oi'iginaily written in Hebrew, and frequently repub- 
lished in Latin, English, Duteli, and French trans- 
lations — is occasionally concise and vahmblo j hut 
on the whole mnst he accepted with tjunlilica- 
tions. Like all the early travellers, Benjamin had a 
greedy ear for tho marvelloiiB._ His hhmdei'B, too, 
are miinerous. Tlie hest edition, hy Asher (Loud. 
18‘10), contains tho original text, u’itli an Eiiglisli 
translation and learned annotations. 

Keiijaiiihi, -Iudaii Piiir.ii’, Q.C., horn in 
1811 at St Croi.v:, West Indies, was the son of 
Auglo-Jcwiali paventa, who emigrated to tlie United 
States, -where lie practised as a law’yer in New 
OrleaiiH. lie early cngiigcd prominently in politics, 
serving first with the Wiiigs, and afterwards with 
tho Democrats. He sat in tho United States senate 
from 1852 till Loiiisiaiia’.s secession in ISliO, and in 
Itehniary 1801 joined Jellbrson Davis’s cabinet as 
Attorney-general. He was for a few moiitlia 
Secretary of War, and then acted as Secretary of 
State until Davis’s capture in 1805, when ho 
escaped with somo dilliculty to England. Hu was 
called to tlie English bar 'in the following year, 
heoaine a Q.C. in 1872, and retired from a large 
practice in 1881. He died in Paris, 0th aM’ay 1881. 
liis Treatise on the Law of Sale of Bcrsonul Fro- 
pertij readied a third edition in 1883. 

Reiijamiu Tree. See BK3;5t)iM. 

18cu liJUV'Cl’S, a Portlisliire mountain, flank- 
ing the NW. shore of Loch Tay. Easy of ascent, 
it is rich in alpine plaiitsS, and there is a mag- 
iiificout view from ite Hummit, wliich is .398-1 feet 
high, or with the cairn at the top (rehuilt in 1878), 
•1004. 

Boil Lod'i, a mountain (2875 feet) of Portli- 
shire, miles W. hy N. of Callander. iV jubilee 
cairn waa erected on it in 1887. 

Bell LoTiioikI, a Scotfcisli mountain in the. 
NW. of Stirlingsliiro, on the oast side of Loch 
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Loiuoiul, 18i- miles N. of I)iunhart(»i. _ It is 3192 
feet lii'fh, anil cinisista of mica slate, with veius ot 
iinai’tzr <Teeiistimo, aiitl felspar porpliyry. The 
summit is precipitous on the north side, nutn a 
iffiiitle declii'ity on the soutli-oast ; it is covered 
with vegetation to the top. Seen from Loch 
Lomond, it appears a triuicated cone, and from 
between Stirling and Abevfoyle, a regular }_)yraimd. 
Tlie magniliceiit view from the top, iu clear 
weather, includes the vliole length of Loch 
Lomond, witlv its divei-sitied isles, and wooded 
and cultivated shores, the rich jilnius of Stiiiiiig- 
sliire and the Lothians, the windings of tlie Forth, 
tlie castles of Stirling and Edinliurgli, the heights 
of Lanarkshire, tlie loiles of Itenfrewshive and Ayr- 
shire, the Firtli of Clyde, the Isles of Airau and 
Thite. the Irish coast, Kiutyre, and tlie Atlantic. 
Tlie north semicircle of tlio liorizou i.s bounded 
by Bens Lawers, Voirlich, Ledi, Cniaclian, and 
Nevis ; while some of the beautiful Portlisliire lochs 
are seen. 

Be» MaPdIiU'if a mountain (4296 feet) of 
South-west Aherdeensliirc, 18 miles WKW. of 
Ciistletowii-of-Biaemar. One of the CairngoriU.s, 
it is not a conspicuous summit, but was formerly 
thought to be liigher than Ben Nevis. 

Bwiuct. Sec Auujigton. 

Benu«tt, JAMics Qordox, founder and pro- 
prietor of the New Yorh Herald, a native of Scot- 
land, was born at Newmill, Keith, September 1, 
1795. Trained for the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
he emigrated to America in 1819, where he became in 
turn teacher, proof-reader, journalist, ami lecturer. 
He had aetetl as ctusual vetiovtev and writer in 
connection with several joiu-nals, and had faile<l in 
one or two journalistic ventures, previous to the 
issue of the first riuinher of the Nciv York Herald, 
as an independent newspajmr, May 0, 1835, price one 
cent. Hu sjiaiod no efibrt and expense in securing 
news, and laid the foundation of its after enormous 
sucee.ss. It was the first newspaper to publish the 
stock li.sts and a daily inoiiey article. At his death, 
on June I, 1872, the Herald profits were estimated 
at from .11100,000 to £150,000 per annum. — His .son, 
Jamks Gojii»:»x Benxett, has shown lilie enter- 
pi-iso in the conduct of the Herald. H. M. Stanlc>’ 
(<l.v.)was sent by him in 1870 on the mission udiicli 
resulted in the iiiuling of Livingstone ; and in con- , 
junction udth the DuUii Tclerjraph, he supplied the 
funds for the same explorer’s extraordinary journey i 
across Africa by waj’ of the Congo ( 1874-f8 j. 

Bennett, doiix IIucjuks, an eminent physician, 
born in London, August 31, 1812, graduated at 
Edinburgh in 1837, and after four years’ study in 
Paris anrl Germany, settled in Edinburgh as an 
extra-mural lecturer. A ivork published iu 1841, 
iu which lie veconimendeil cod-tii’er oil iu all con- 
sumjitive diseases, first brought him into notice, 
and ill 1848 he was made jirofessor of the Inatitutes 
of Medicine in Edinburgh Umversity — a post which 
liC! held until 1874. His health gave way iu 1871, 
fuid most of his last years were spent abroad. He 
died at Norwich, September 25, 1875. His original 
investigations are embodied iu mimorous treatises 
and artielas in medical journals, and in Ids Te.xt-booh 
of Fhijsiolufnj (Edin. 1870-71). 

Bounett, William, horn in 1804, graduated 
B. A. at Oxford iu 18.37, and, taking orders, was 
incuinbent of Portman Chapel, and of St Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge. The latter charge he rcsiigned iu 
1851, in consequence of an anfci-Tractarian outcry; 
but lie was almost immediately presented to tlie 
vicarage of Frome in Somei'setshire. An extrome 
High Clmrchmap, he was author of many theologi- 
cal works, but is chiefly rememhered tliroufli t&e 
case of Sheppard r. Bennett (1870-72), wherein his 
teaeliiiig on the Real Presence was pronounced to 
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I be not inconsistent witli the doctrine of the Ghuroh 
: of England. Ho died IHth August 1880. 

Bennett, Sir William SrioitNiiAi.ic, Muh.I),, 
D.C L.. Euglifth pianist ami composer, was born at 
Sheliield, April 13, IHlfi- After stml.ving for ton 
years at tite Royal Academy, liondoii, lie was sent 
to couiplote his imisical education at Imipzig. He 
attracted tho notice of Mciidclssolin at Uio Dussid- 
dorf Musical Festival, appeared with success at 
Leipzig in the winter of 1837--38, and was received 
with great applause when he returned to ismdoii. 

I In 18.38 he was elected numilicroF the Royal Siieiety 
of Music, ami in 18.56 became professov of Music at 
Cambridge. At the opening of the Tnti-rnatioiial 
Exhibition, 1802, Tomiysoii’s ode, NpUfi ii Tlioiisiinil 
Voke-H, was sung to music by Bennett, fn lS08 jie 
became principal of tlie Royiil Academy of Music \ 
and wn-s knighted iu 1871. He dual Folo'iiary 1, 
1875, and was buried iu ■Westminster Abbey, flis 
puhiishmi emupositioUH iuchule a syiindiouy, four 
concert overtures, the two eaidatiis fhr d/oy Qnrrii 
and The Wimimi of bVonoWo, and a few sonpi. 
But ids jieculifir indiviiliuilily is best oxemplilied 
in his works for the pianoforte, of wlmse i-apa- 
bilitics he was a great master ; of these, I, bit primd- 
pal are four eoncertoH ami a eaprbrcio wifili oi'e.liesl ra, 
two sonatas, and numerous studies, Uis nnisie is 
clniracterised by graceful faiuy and delicate linisii 
iu the mimitest details, vatlvev than commandiiig 
' power or deptli of feeling. His earlier works 
vesamide Mendelssohn’s, Imt a better jmrallel for 
tho genius of his iiiusie gcnovally has Imen poiiiled 
outm Scarlatti, his favourite masti'riu ijiaiiobirte 
music. In Ids later years ids creative activity was 
alinrist sunk in that of the teaclier. Sims' Ids 
cordial recognition by Mendelssohn and SeUumiuiii, 
ho has reinahied tilt lately alimwt the solo represen- 
tative of English music at all wbiely known on (he 
Continent. 

Ben Nevis, a monnbaiii of InvenieHs-sIdri', 7 
miles BE. of Fort William, by a iii'iv (uirringi'.-roail 

S toned in 1880. The loftiest summit in Great. 

dtain, it has a hoiglit of 4400 foot, with a trememl- 
ouH jirocipice of 15{(0 foot on tlie north-east side. 
Grimito and gneiss form the ba-se of the mountain, 
which above is cumjtosed of poiphyry. T'ill a road 
to the top was made in 1883, tlie inouidaiii was 
ilillicult of ascent. A nuiteorolugieal iibsm'vatory 
was erected on llm suiimdt in 188,3, and daily 
olworvatioiis liave since been made and eonimniii- 
eated by telegrajili wire to the lower world, 't'liere 
is now beside it a .sludter for Iravi'llevs. 

Beimigf^eik, Lkvin Aiuidst Tiikoi-iml, GdI'N'g 

a general in the Russian sei'viee, was born at. 
Brunswick in 174.5, and having entmud ttm Russian 
army iu 1773, soon attracted the notiei' of the 
Empres.s Catlierinc, who emiiloved him to carry 
out her designs against I’ohiinL lie, fought at 
Pultusk {180(i), ami held tlie eliiei command iu 
the nuirderous struggle^ at Eylaii (1807). Wlmii 
Napoleon invaded Russia iu 1812, Uennigsen e.om- 
inaiided tlie lliis.sian centre on the bloody (ield 
of liorodiiio. Before tho French lii’gan tl'ieir re- 
treat, he gained a hrilHaut victory over Mural, at 
rarutino (October 18). Didereuecs witli Kut.iisov 
made liiiii retire fora time from the nervlei> ; but 
aftei' that general’s death, he took the comiiiund of 
tlie Russian aruiy of reserve, fought vicUiriously at 
Hie battle of Leipzig, ntui was created count b\’' the 
Emneroy Alexamlev ou the liold. Failing lioalth 
niado him retire liiially, in 1818, to his jiaternal 
estatbiu Hanover, where lie (lied in 1820. 

• ''' hydropatliic, establislinii'ut 

111 tlm \Ve8t Riding of ■\'’orksliire, in a beantifnl 
Kibuatioii on the right hank of the river ^Vhav{, 
12 miles N^y. of Leeds. T’lio building, orccted 
ui 1840 at the cost of nearly £39,000, is a very 
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ijniiosin-,' pile, on ;ui eminoiice, lialf-M’ay np the 
side of the valley. Tliere is aceommoclation for a 
large iiuinher of ]iabioiifcs and visitons, and oxten- 
Hi\-o pleasure-gi-onnds around. In addition to the 
usual appliances of the water-cure, and a variety 
of gymnastio exercises, J)r M'Leod (who died iii 
lS7d) introduced the coinpreased-air hath. The 
name Beii-Rhychliiig is a modern coinage. 

See Banshius. 

UciiNon, Edwaub Wiutis, Archlmshop of 
Canterbury, liorn near Birmingham in 1829, gradu- 
ated at Cambridge in 1832 as a firat-claas and 
senior optime, and was for some time a master at 
Rugby. He held the head-mastersliip of Welling, 
toil College from its opening in ISoS to 1872, wlieii 
ho was iiiado a canon and chancellor of Lincoln 
Cathedral. In 1875 lie was appointed ciiaplain-in- 
ordinary to the Queen, and in December 1876 was 
nominated to the newly-erected biahnniie of Truro, 
Here he began the building of a catliedral (1880- 
K7b most of the lirat cost, £110,000, having been 
gathered by his own energy. In 1882 he was 
translated to Canterlmry to succeed Dv Tait as 
primate of all England. A high clnirelvmaii, Dr 
Bciison ljas been frequently select preacher at both 
univov.sitie.s, and Ima published several volumes of 
sermons. 

ICcilt 4](ra.ss {Ai/ruHtis), a genus containing 
about sixty sjiecies of grasses widely distributed 
through temjierafca and cold climates. All of 
slender and delicate appearance, some are very 
uHofiil as pasture-grasses and for hay, upon account 
of their lulaptatum to certain kinilH of soil, 
although none of them is regarded fw very nutri- 
tious. — The Comiuoii Rent Graas {A. vulgaris) '■ 
a1iouml.s on dry elevated pastures, hut is apt to ! 
hcconie a troiililesonio weed in arable land. A. 

is also very eominoii. — Marsh Bent Grass 
[A. hUm) in conunon in moist situations, and a 
variety (-•!. sf.ol'mrfer<i.) was formerly in consider- 
able repute under the name of Eioviu Grass. A. 
dispur, till! yVmerican Herd (drass, or Red Top 
Grass, is cultivated in Franco; and other .Hpeciea 
are of agricuUitval interest (see Pastuuk), while 
the rarer and more <lelicate A. siiica-veiiti is cUietly 
admired for its graceful apiiearauce. Most of the 
Europoau species are North American also. In 
the Diiibcil States and Canada some of the bents 
are highly important as pasture ami forage plants. 
Gil .smtahiu soils A. vnhinrls and alhu give excel- 
lent crops of good hay. 

Ileiltllillii, Gi':oR('f8, botanist, nejihew of the 
jurist, was born in 1800 at Stoke, a village since 
absorbed in Portsmouth. The son of an otlicer 
who liad risen to high rank in both the Russian and 
J'higlisli .services, young Bentliam’s earlier years 
were s]um(i largtily ahvoa'l, bat fiimi 18‘2($ to 1882 he 
lived with his nnelo, bo whom he acted as secretary 
while I'.arrying on his own legal studies. His 
OutHucH oj' a. Nrw S/idem of L/igir. (1827) is a 
roiiiarkalil'c. hook ; herein for tlie lirst time is 
clearly .set forth tlie doctrine of the quantilicatioii 
of the predicate, in which ho thus anticipated Sir 
William llamiiton. Only sixty cojiies, however, 
wore sold wlum tlie imlilislmrs hecaino hanknipt; 
and the fact that tlie work contained this dis- 
covery was not rocoguiseil until 1850, although 
B ‘Htfiam’s claims have hoeu fully vindicated since, 
'rhongli called to the bar, ho soon abandoned the 
law for liotany, He hail catalogued the plaiitB of 
the I-'yromu.*s‘ (182L-2()), and had been elected in 
1H2H a Follow of the Limucan Society, and in 1821) 
seci'otary of the Horticultural Society. He now 
de\-o1;(!il himself to bis new study, and soon puh- 
lislmtl his imiiovtant Inhiatanm. Genam et Species 
(lHa2 -30). In 1.854 ho preaonted his collections to 
the Royal Gardens at Kow, whore for the rest of 
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his life he was engaged almost every day in his 
task of systematisation and ilescrijition. lie there 
ebdiorated the flora of Hong-Koiig and of Aus- 
tralia, and in eoujuuetion with Sir Josejili Hoolcer, 
completed his exhaustive and valuable Gniera 
IHantarum (3 vols. 1802-83), which may be said to 
suiniiiari.se our present knowledge of botany. His 
numerous other writings have done much to eluci- 
date the flora of almost every region outside the 
Arctic circle. He died 10th Beptember 1884. From 
1803 to 1874 president of the Lumfcan Society, 
Bentliam was a member of many other Britisli and 
foreign learaed bodies, and in 1878, on the enm- 
pletiiin of the Australian flora, received a Com- 
panionship of St Michael and >St George. See an 
article in Nature., October 2, 1884. 

llcntliaiu, Jkhemy, writer on juri.spnideiice 
and etlilcs, was the son of a pushing attorney in 
London, wlieve he was horn (in lied Lion Street, 
Hoimdsditch) on 15th February 1748. At the ago 
of seven he was sent to Westminster School ; and 
ill 1760, being only twelve years old, he entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, wliero lie took Ins R.A. 
degi-ee in 1763. But though his yeais wei'c ao ten- 
der, he- appeius to have been less uiipvejiared than 
might he siippn.sed to beiielit by the uiiiveisity ; for 
before entering it, he had already, by his precoci- 
(Ui.s tendency to speculation, acquired the title of 
‘the philosopher.’ Ills father, who expected him 
to hecnnie Lord Chaneenor, set him to study lau' 
at Lincoln’.s Inn, where he was called to tlie bar 
in 1772. He never praetiseil, however, having a 
strong distaste for his profession, which is paraded 
in many of Ida u-ritings. Tuming from the iirac- 
ticie of law to its theory, he became the gi'eate.st 
critic of legislation and goi-ermiient in his day. 
His fimt publication, A Fragment on Govern- 
ment (1776), was an acutely hjqiercritical examina- 
tion of a passage in Blackstone’s Vommentarics, 
prompted, as he has liimaolf explained, by *a 
pas.sion for improveuient in bhoso miapes in which 
the lot of inankhid is meliorated tiy it.’ The. 
Frugnunt ahounda in flue, original, and just 
obsoiwation j it contains the germs of most of his 
after writings, and must he highly esteemed, if 
we look away from, its disproimrtion to its subject 
anil the writer’s disregard of ractliod. It procured 
him, in 1781, the acquaintance of Lord Bnelhurne 
(Lansdowno), at wlmse seat, Bowood, he after- 
wanls passed jieiiiaps the most agreeable lioure 
of liis life. Here it was tliat he met Mis.s Caroline 
Fox (Lord Holland’s sister), who was still a j'oung 
lady, when Bentham, in 1805, offered her his heart 
and hand, and Avas rejected Gvith all resjiect.’ 

On the death of his father iii 1792, he succeeded 
to property in Londoiu and to farms in Essex, 
yielding from £500 to £600 a year. He lived 
trugiilly, but with elegaJice, in Qneen Square, 
Westminster ; and employing young men as 
secretaries, got through an inimenso aniount of 
work and correspondence. By a life of temper- 
■ ance and great self-complacency, in the society of 
^ a few devoted friends {‘avIio,’ says Sir James 
Mackintosh, ‘more resembled the liearei-s of an 
, Athenian philosopher than the proselytes _ of a 
; modern Avriter’), he attained the ago of oighty- 
j four, dying Uth June 1832. In acconlaiice Avith 
ilia oAvh directions, his body Avns dissected; and 
bis skeleton, dressed in Ins accustomed garb, is 
preserved at University College, London. 

A pamphlet on 'Fhe Ilant Labour Bill (1778), 
recommending an improvement in the mode of 
criminal punishment, was an ' excerpt . Horn his 
llaiionale of Fnnishvicnts and Rmeurds (1825),. 
Avliioh Avas Aiuitten in 1776, hut first saAV the light 
in a French translation by Dumont (3811). In 
these tAvo Avorks, Bentham . did more than any 
other Avriter of liis time to rationalise the tlieoiy 
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of imnislmieTits !>y consUlevation of theiv various 
kinds and effects, their true objects, and the coii^ 
dicious of their eHicieiiev. He publisiied in 1787 
Defince of Usunt ; in 1789, Introduction to the 
Principles of caul Legishdion ; in 1802, 

Discourses on Civil ivul Penal Lajislution ; in 1818, 
A Ti'cutise on Judicial Evidence; in 1817, Petper 
rdatice to CodiftatUon and Public Insirnction ; 
in 1824, The Book of Fallacies. His works were 
collected and e<Ute<l in 1843 by Bowring and Joliii 
Hill Burton, in 11 volumes. It is well, liow- 
ever, foi- Benfcliaiti'.s reputatifin, tliat it does not 
rest wholly ou lii.s published writings ;_and that 
he found in Dujiiout, the Mills, and Sir Saniiiel 
Romilly, generous disciples to ditfu-se his principles 
jind promote Ida fame. In iiis early works, Jiis 
style was clear, free, spirited, and often eloiuieiit i 
hut, from ISIO, it became overloade<l and danvenetl 
with teeimical terms. It is in regard to these more 
especially tliat M. Dumont has most materially 
served liis master hy arranging and translating 
them into French, through the mediuin of which 
language BonChaiirs doctrines were propagated 
throughout Europe, till they hecame mure popular 
abroad than at home. James Alill, liimself an 
indepeiulent thinker, dhl nuicli in his writings to 
extend the application in new directions of Ben* 
tliam'a principles, a work in Avhich. apart from Ids 
original efforts, he achieved a lasting mouumeut 
of Ids own suhtilty and vigour of mind. 

In all Bentliam's ethical and political writing.s, 
the doctrine of utility is the leading and pervailing 
principle ; and his favt)uvite vehicle for its expres- 
sion is the phrase, ‘the greatest happinoss of the 
greatest number,’ which was lirat coined by Priest- 
ley, hut owes its prominence in politics to Ben- 
thaui. ‘ In this phrase,’ lie says, ‘I saw delineated 
for the first time a plain as well as a true standard 
for wltatever is right or wrong, useful, useless, or 
mischievous, in human conduct, whether in the 
field of iinirals or politics.’ In the a|iplication of 
the principle Reutnam arrived at various con- 
clusions, which he advocated irrespective of the 
conditions of society in liis day, and of the laws 
of social growth, wliich, indeed, neither he nor Jiis 
contemporaries undci-stooil. He demanded nothing 
less than the immecUatc remodelling of tlie govern- 
ment, and the codification ami veconstruetion of the 
laws ; and insisted, among other changes, on univer- 
sal suffrage, annual parliaments, vote by ballot, ami 
naitl ropi-escntfith’es. Many of his scliomofi liar'e 
been realised, inaiiy more arc iu the course of 
realisation ; tliG end and object of tliein all rvas the 
general welfare, and Iris chief error lay in couceiv- 
iim that organic changes arc possible througli any 
other process fchjui that of growtli and iiKMlilica- 
tion of popular needs, ideas, and institutions. 
It was tills error that led the philosopher, in his 
closet in London, to devise codes of laws for Russia 
(tlu'ougli which country ho made a tour in 1785) 
and America, the adoption of which would have 
been equivalent to revolutions in these countries, 
and then liitterly to bewail the folly of mankind 
when Iris schemes were rejected. But in Mill’s 
wurds, ‘he found the philosophy of law a cliaos, 
and left it a science. ’ He luaj’ he regarded as the 
pliilo.soi)luc pioneer of Liberalism, and even of 
Radicalism, ami as such will always have a lihdi 
maee iii the history of political thought. See J. Fl. 
l.ui-lons Bcnthuuiiana, (184.3), and the artielu 
UTILITAKIAXISJ!. 

. Beutha'mia, a sub-genns of Coniacea< (q.v.) 
in which tJie many sinall drupes grow together. 
BenthuuiiafreujLfera, a native of Nepaul, is a .small 
with lanceolate ieai’es, fragrant flowers, and a 
redtlisli fruit, not unlike a uuilherry, but larger’ 
not unpleasant to the taste. Its h-nit lias been 
known to iipeu in the south of England. 


Beiitiuck. William, first Earl of I’ortlaml, 
born iu Hullaud in 1049, was the doscnmlant of a 
noble family which in the 14tli (U’-uttiry had 
migrated from the rnlatinatc bo Dclderlaml, whore 
it is still represented by a youiimu- line. Jle was 
from boyhood the favourite and fvieud of William 
III. , ami was founder of the fovbiino of the Bentiiu'k 
family iu England. He woH coiistaiitly employed, 
both in iiiilitary and dijihimatic aorvicos, and trusted 
heyoiul all others with tlio scercsts of ^tlio king’s 
foreign policy. After tlic corenatiim of William ami 
Mary, Bentiiickwas creattMl an Eiiglisli peer, and 
presented with largo estates and numerous oiVicos 
iu tlie royal household ; but these last he resigiu'd 
in 1699, from jealousy of Arnold van Ecjipel, 
Earl of Albemarle. The king’s anyctioii, liowevei', 
never wavered to the cml of his life, !i,inl Iris hist 
audible words were an impiiry for Iris favourite. 
Beutiiiek died in ]7(»0.— William (dAyKNntKii 
Bicntinck, tliird Duke of Portland, Imrn in 17MH, 
entered Lord Rockiiigliam’.s cabim't hi 17(i5, 
and succeeded liiiii as pleader of tlie Whig party. 
He was twice primo-miuister--A])ril to I iec.r’iiilKO' 
1783, ami 1807-9 ; but his best work was tloue uh 
H ome Secretary iimler Pitt, with idiurgc of Irish 
affaii-s, throughout tlio oveutfid iicriod 1794-18(11. 
He died a month after resigning the preinieisliip, 
November 30, 1809. —Loud Wimuam ('a vkndi.su 
Bkntinoic, Indian statesman, socoml son of the 
thiiii Duke of Portland, wa.H horn in 1774, mu! ho- 
came an ensign in tlie Ooidstri'ciim tluavils in 1791. 
Having served with distinction in Idamlers ami 
Italy, he was governor of Miulnm (18(13 7), where 
he advocated several useful rcfoi'iiis ; lint Ills pro- 
scription of sepoy beards and tiirlians le<l to the 
maHa.acre of Vellore, and Iris own iioimvliato 
recall. From 1808 to .1814 lio was serving in 
the Peninsula and Italy; in 1827 Im was ap- 
pointed governor-geiujral of Bengal, mid in 1.833 
became the first govornor-genomV of India. Ills 
policy in India was pacific and popular, and ids 
viccroysliip was markctl by the suppression of suttee 
and tliuggisin, the educating ami einployuieiit of 
natives, the opening up of the intornal cominuiiica- 
tioii, and the ostabliHlmient of tlio ovoriaml route. 
He returned to England in 183.5, and died at I’aris, 
June 17, 1839. 

Loud Gkoiujk BentIxNOK, Kiiortsman and li'mler 
of the Protectionists, the third son of the fourth 
Duke of Portland, wa.s horn 27tli Fnhrnary 1802, 
and, entering the army iu bSl9, attahied six 
yeans afterwards the rank of iiiajoi'. l'’rom IS22 
to 1825 he was private secretary to his uncle, Air 
Canning, ami iu 1826 was elecU’d member for Lynn- 
Regis. _ At first, attacliod to mi party, he voted for 
CatlioUc emancipation and for the ]iriiici]ilo <jf the 
Reform Bill, but against soveml of ils most import- 
ant details, ami in favour of tlie celeltmted ( fiiaudos 
clause. Ou tlie furmatiou of Ikiet’.s miui.stry in 
December 1834, he and his frieml Lord .Stanley, 
afterwards Earl of Derby, with some adliereiri's, 
furmcil a separate scetion iu the Jlmi.se of (.'oiu- 
inons; but, ou Peel’s resigiiathiu in the following 
April, Lord George openly joined the ( ’oiiscrvative 
party, and in 1841 received from Peel an offer of 
oliice, wliich he declined, heiiig at that time too 
deeply eugressed in racing and liekl-simrt/H. SVheii 
1 eel lutroduced liis free-trade nieusure.s in 184.5, a 
largo limly of Ids sappertevs formed a Pretec.tiou 
party, Lor<l G-corge assuuuiig il;s leadership, and 
taking hencefortli a promiuenb part iu the delnUes, 
A bal’d hitter, and a master of figures, lie was no 
orator p 3mb liLs speeches in the session of 184.({ were 
most damaging to the goA’erummit of Hir ].loherli 
i eel, and contributed iu no small degree to llelstl^ll 
its downfall. He was always a chaundon nf reli- 
gious.hljerty, aih’ocating tlie removal of the Jowish 
(Jisabilities, and the endowincutof the Irish Catholic 
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clei-gy out of the land ; .and at the time of the 
potato faniiiie lie wanted governinent to lend 
£16.000,000 for reprodnctive W’orks in Ireland. 
He was an ‘Admirable Crichton’ of riehl-sviovts, and 
though he never <lid win the Derby, hail In'illiant 
Kuceess on the turf, who.se dishonest practices he 
slmwod the utmost zeal at all times to suppres.s. 
Ho died suddenly, ‘2]st September 1848, whilst 
walking near Wolbeck Abbey, Notts. See Ids Life 
by Lord Beaconslield (1851). 

Bentley, Richauu, scholar, w.as liorn of yeo- 
man I'larentage at Onltoii, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, Januaiy 27, 1682. After four years at 
Wakefield gr.ainmar-sehool, he entered St Jolin’s 
Cidlcge, Cambridge, in 1676, as siibsizar. Little 
is known of his university c<areer, cxcejit that he 
sliowed early a strong taste for tlie cultivation of 
ancient learuiug. At the usnal time, he took tlie 
<logreo of Bachelor of Arts ; and in 1682 he wu,s 
appointed hy his college to the head-master.sliip of 
Spalding graiinmar-sehool, in Luieolushire. Within 
tlio year ho resigned this situation to become tutor 
to the son of Dr StillingHeet, then Dean of St 
Paul’s, and suhseriuently IMshon of Worcester. In 
108IJ he a(!Comparded hi.s pujiil to Oxford, where 
ho had full scojie for tlie cultivation of cla.ssical 
stmlies ; ami that he succeeded in acquiring there 
.some local reputation is evinced hy ids having 
been twice appointed to deliver the Boyle Lectures 
on thoBvidence.sof Natural and Revealed Religion. 
He had taken order's in 1690, and to Stillingfleet 
lie oweil various good ucclasiastical preferments, 
with the post of lihraviau of tiie King’s library 
at St_ James’s. Ilis Letter to Mill (1691) on the 
chronicler John Malebis is itself a mastei'piece ; 
hut it was the DinHcrtution v}iim the Epistles of 
Fhnlaris (1899), nil expansimi of an earlier essay, 
that established his reputation throughout Europe, 
and may ho saiil to have couuuenced a new era in 
schohusidp. The prineiides of historical criticism 
were then unknown, and their lii'st application to 
estahlish tliab the so-called Epistles of Ph.alaris 
(q.v.), which professed to have been written in the 
Oth centviry n.o., were the forgery of a period some 
eight centuries later, lilled tlie learned world with 
astonishment. 

In 1790 Bontloy was appointed Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and in the following year 
he married Joanna Bernard, the daughter tif a 
Hniitiiig<loiisldro knight. The Idstory of Bentley’s 
Mastership of Trinity is the naiTatii’e of an iin- 
In'okoti series of quarrels and litigations, provoked 
by his arrogance and ranacity, for winch, it must 
bis confessed, ho was fully ms well known during 
his lifetime as for his learning. He contrived, 
novertlieI(i.Hs, in 1717, tts get Tdnisulf appointed 
rtsgiuH i>r(ifossor of Divinity, ajul, by his bold- 
ness au<l persevcrauce, managed to pass scatlilcss 
tlirmigli all his controvcvaics. Notwitlistauding 
that in 1714 one Bisliop of Ely, the visitor of 
'rrinitv, was hindered only hj^ death from pro- 
nouncing sentence (lepriving him of hi.s master- 
sldp, that in 1718 the univin-sity senate deprived 
liini of his degrees, and that in 1784 another Tiislmp 
<lid actually pronounce his dcpo.sition, he was in 
full possessiou of both mastership .and degrees at 
the time of his death. This stormy life did not 
imimir his literary activity. He edite<l various 
classics— -among others, Horace (1711) and Terence 
(1720)— -upon which he bestowed vast labour. 
Emendathm.s were at once his forte and foible— 
tlio latter (ionspicuously in Ida edition of raradise 
Lost (1732). lie is, porliaps, move celebrated for 
wliat he m-oposed tlmii for what he actually per- 
formed. The pronosnl (1720) to pi-int an edition 
of the . (.Tveuk New Testanient, in ^vhich the 
voceiye<l text should he corrected by a careful 
coinjmrison tvith the Vulgate and all the oldest 


existing Greek MBS. , then singularly Ijold, and 
evoked violent opposition. He failed in eanying 
oTit his proposal ; hiit the luonciples of criticism 
which lie maintained have since been triumphantly 
est.ablished, and have led to important results in 
other hands, as in Laehmaiin's. He is to be 
reganled as the founder of that school of classieai 
ciiticism of which Poison afterw<ards exhibited the 
chief excellences as well as the chief defects ; and 
which, though it was itself prevented hy too strict 
attention to minute verbal detail from ever achiev- 
ing lunch, yet diligently collected many of tlie 
facts w’hicli men of vider views are still grouping 
together bo form the modern science of coinparati^'e 
pliilology. Bentley died 14th July 1742, leaving 
Tiehind lUm one son, Richard, who inherited iimeh 
of his father’s taste with none of his energy, and 
two daugliters, one fif wliom, Joanna, married, 
and was the iiiotlier of Richard fkinibeidand the 
dramatist. See Monk’s Life of BenUeif (2 vols. 
1833); Jehli's Bentley (1882); and llycc’s un- 
finished edition of his works { 3 vols. 1836-38). 

Benton, Thojias Haist, an American states- 
man, born in Nortli Carolina in 1782, settled in 
Tennc.ssee, where he studieil law, and was elected 
to the legislature, In 1812 he raised a regiment 
of vnlimteei-s, and also served on (-Jeneral Jackson's 
staff. After the war, he started a neAvapaper in 
St Louis, by Avhich he became involved in several 
duels. On the admission of Missouri as a state, 
lie was chosen United State.? senator in 1820, ami ; 
in this post, during thirty years’ contiuuons service, 
took a leading part in iiublie atfaii's. Ho ilieil 
in Washington, April 10, 1858. A determined 
opponent o’f Calhoun’s nullification scheme, he 
artenvards supported .Jackson in Ids Avar on tlie 
United States hank, and earned the sobriquet of 
‘ Old Bullion ’ by his opposition to the paper 
currency. He published A Thirty Years' Vieir, 
or a history of the Working of the American 
Govermnant from 1820 to 1850 ( 2 a’oIs. 1864-S6); 
and All Abridgment of the Debates of Congress 
from 1780 to 1850 (16 vois. 1857). 

Be'nui^ (spelt also Bimiii and, by Dr Barili, 
Beiimre), an important rh'er of Central Africa, 
forming the great eastera affluent of the Niger, 
Avhich it joins about 230 miles aboA'c tlie mouth of 
that river in the Gulf of Guinea. Dr Barth de- 
scribes the Benue ns. being 800 yanls .across, with 
a general depth iii its cliannel of 11 feet, and ‘a 
liability to me irndm- ordinary circumstances nt 
least 36 feet, or oven at times oO feet higher.’ In 
1854 an expedition under the coiiiniand of Dr B.aikie 
explored it as far as Uulti, a iilace about S-IO miles 
above its eonlluence with the Niger. In a aeconil 
expeilition, undertaken in 1862, Dr Baikie exidoved 
as far nortii as . Kiuui, in Hamssii. The Church 
Missionary Society sent out au exploring party in 
1879, under Mr Flegel, wlio, in 1883, reached its 
sources, in the AdainaAva (q.v.) country, in 7" 30' 
N. lab. and 13* E. long. Flowing thi-ough AVide 
tracts of fertile territoiy, and navigable for 790, 
miles, tliG Benue is a liigdiAvay into the heart of the, 
Soudan, and is evidently destined to he an important 
channel of commercG Avith Central Africa. 

Benyowsky* Maurice AuGu.sTrs, Coukt 
DE, a remarkable Hungarian adventurer, bom in 
1741. Wliile lighting for the Pol^h Confederation, 
he Avna taken prisoner in . 1769, ami biuiished to 
Kamchatka, Avhere he . Avas made tutor in the 
family of the governor. In this capacity he gained 
the affections of the dau|'hter of the governoiy by 
whom be was lussisted in liis plans for escape ; Avliicii, 
however, AA’oa not effected Avithout a sti-uggle, _in 
Avliicli the goA'crnor Avaa killed. lienyoAvsky, with 
ninety-six coinpaniona, set sail in a ship Ai-ell armed 
and provisioned, and with a considerable amount of' 
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treasure, anti reaclietl Eraiiee in 1772. Invited by 
tiio Frencli go^'ernmeiit to found a colony at "'Iftda- 
■msear, lie an-ived on the island in Fehruary 17/4, 
and was made king in 1776 by the chiefs in conclave, 
lie iitloiitiiig the native co.stume. His relations with 
tlie Frencli were noiv not always friendly, and 
involving liiinself in contention with the jfoveni- 
ment of Mauritius, he was killed in May 23, 

1786. See Memoirs^ and Travels of Benyowshij, 
written In Kimself 

BoilzeilC^ a compoiind of carbon andjiydrogen, 
Cfilljj, discovered by Faraday in 1826, in a_ tarry 
liquid vosnlting from the distillation of oil. It 
must not he confounded ■with Benzine or Benzoyl, 
wliteh names liave at difl'erent times been used for 
benzene. Benzine, is the name given to a distillate 
from American petroloiini, which is imich used as a 
suhstitute for turpentine, and for dissolving oils 
anil fats. Benzoyt is tlie commercial name applied 
to a inixtnre of substances, including lienzene and 
its homologues. Benznl is syumiyinous with ben- 
zene, while IcnzoUnc is a name applied to beiiziuo 
anil impure benzene indiscriminately. Benzene 
is fomiil amongst the products of tlie destruc- 
tive distillation of n great many organic boilic.s. 
The iuo.st abundant source of lienzene is coal- 
tar (see Gas, Coal). On distilling coal-tar, tlm 
more volatile lii'inid hydrocarbons pass over llvst, 
luLved with acid and basic coinimunds, and 
constitute ivliat is known as ligiit oil oi' coal 
naphtha. When the crude naplithn is pmilicd 
by redistillation and subsequent agitation, first 
Avith sulplmric acid, and then Avitli caustic soda, an 
oil is obtained Avhicli tioiisists mainly of benzene 
and its liomologiies. By submitting this oil to 
a process of fractional distillation, a portion is 
obtained, boiling at 176°-212' (80'’ C.-lOO" C.), from 
which benzene crystallises out on cooling the Hqnid 
to ,32’ (O’ C.). The lienzene Is freed by prcHsiire fi'om 
the substances icinninuig liquid at tlu.s tempera- 
ture. Commercial benzene is, however, alway.s 
imjuive. Pure benzene is most readily obtained )iy 
cautiously distilling a mixture of one jiart benzoic 
acid with three jiart-s of slaked lime, 'i’he mixture 
of benzene aiul water which jiasses over is shaken 
nji with a little jiotasli, the lienzene decanted, 
treated AA’ith calcium chloride to take up the water, 
and the dried heiizeiie thus obtained is rectified on 
the water-bath. At oiiliuary temperatures benzene 
is a thin, limpid, colourie.ss liquid, evolving a char- 
acteristic and pleasant odour. At 32'’ (0” C.) it 
crystallises in beautiful fern-like forma, Avliicli 
liquefy at 40' (4^-3C.) ; and at 176° (80° C.) it lioils, 
ei’olringa gas wliich is very inflainmable, Imrning 
Avith a smoky flame. It readily dissolves in alcoliol, 
ether, tnipeutine, and AA-ood-spirit, but is insoluble 
in AA-ater. It is valuable to the choiiiist from the 
great pou’er it possesses of dissolving caoutcliouc, 
gutta-percha, Avax, camphor, and fatty substances. 
Imiuire benzene is thus mucli used 'in removing 
grease-stains from aa-ooUcii or silken arfciides irf 
elotliing. When lieatcil, benzene also diss(d\'cs 
suljilmr, pliospliurii.s, and iodine. Altlumgli com- 
mercially of importance, from the clieniical iioiut of 
view lienzene is a cnmponnd of surpassing interest. 
It consiiitfl of 12 parts of carbon by Aveight, Avitli 
1 part <if hydrogen, and might tlierefore be repre- 
sented by the foriiuila CII ; but it has been found 
tliat the molecule Aveighs six times as inuclv as this, 
formula The manner in 

Avhich the atoms are an-anged in the iiuilecule has 
already been referred to iu the article on the 
Aromatic oEunis, and it Avill lie seen by /i reference 
to tiie graphic fonuulatliere given, tliat the number 
ot coinpounds denvable from benzene is practicaUv 
unlimited. The so-calleil coal-tar colonrs are all 
(lenA’ations of benzene (see Byb-stupfs. and 
Aniline). 


Beiizerta. See Bizekta. 

Benzoic Acid, ov tho o/7dc//so/d/. has 

been kiiOAvri since the begnimng of the 17tli 
centmy, and ocem-s iiaturally in many Imlsani- 
iferous plants, find especially in beiizoiii gum, from 
Avhich it may be readily obtained by several pro- 
cessee. The'.simplost is as foiioAvs : The coansely- 
poAvdered resin is gently lieated in a shallow inui 
pot, the nioutli of Avhicii is closed by a dia|iliragni 
of coarse liltor-papev. Over this i-s tied a covering 
of thick paper .soineAvhat like a iiat. 'I'lic jionnis 
filter-jiapcr altoAA'-s the vapouiw of henzoie acid to 
pass throngli it, hut kcejis back the oniiiyreumatic 
products. At the cud of tho oiieration, the hat- 
like cover is found lined Avith a crystalliiie snli- 
limate of benzoic acid Avhicli is nofirly pure, heiiig 
mixed only AA'ith traces of a volatile oil, Avhicli 
giA’CH it a jileasant smell, like A’anilla. 'I'lie ben- 
zoic acid thus prepared is the host for jdiarnifieenti- 
cai {lurpo.ses. Benzoic acid is also pnq'arod from 
tlie nvino of graminivorimH mihuals. The uvino 
is alhiAA’ed to putrefy, then mixed with milk of lime 
and filtei'ed. The lllbrate, conoeiitratcd by eyajiora- 
tion, gives AA'ith liydrochloric acid a jireciidtato of 
benzoic acid. Benzoic acid thus pro]iareil is 
cheaper, hut alAA'ays sinolls of urine. By sulilim- 
ing it Avifcli a small quantity of liimzoin gum, the 
pleasant A-anilla-liUo smoll niiiy, hoAvcver, bo Im- 
parted to it also. Benzoic acid is ahvjiys in tho 
form of snoAv-Avhito, glistening, foatlmi'y crystals, 
with a fairy aspect of lightness, liaving a Avarm, 
acrid, and acidulous taste. Jt is readily dissolved 
by alcohol and ether, hut H{)aringly solnlilo in 
Aimter, Avhioh, hoAA'Cver, dissolves it readily on the 
addition of borax or jiliosjiluvte of soda. Benzoic 
acid is one of the materials i)re.seut in Tiiie.lnrii 
C'cmjihnra; Composita, and has li/mii administered 
in cunniie hroiieliial alleetioii.s, its value being ilue 
to its locally stiimihibing properties. I t has also 
been used largely in genite-urinary diseases. Ben- 
zoic acid taken into tho stiimiieh increases Avilhin 
three or four hours tho quantity of hippuric acid in 
tlie urine. It forms a miiiieroiis class /if eouipimnds 
AA'ith tlie oxides of the iiiotals, lime, iltc,, called 
licnzoates. The chemical foniiula for erystallisei! 
benzoic acid is Oil of bitter almonds 

(hydride of benzoyl) is the alileliyilc of henzoie 
acid (sec AiAiEHViiES), and the' con-espouding 
aleohol, Iienzde nr heiizylic alcoliol, is also known. 

Bmaoili, JIkn-iamin, or Benzok! Olm, a 
fragrant resinous snlistaiu’e, formed liy the drying 
of tlie niitky juice of tlie Benzoin dr Benjamin 
Tree (.SV?/ma', or Litkticitrfins Itrnztiin ), a tree of the 
natural order Styracaceu', and a congener of that 
Avliicli pi'oduce.s Htnrax (q.v. ), a native of Slain, and 
of Siimiitra and otlicr islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Benzoin is lii'st mentiiiiieil by Batnta in 
1350 A.I). as .Ia\'a FrankiiU'eiiso (Arabic Liilnin 
Jawl), corrupted into BaiijaAvi, Bcujoiii, Bcnzoc, 
&c. Benzoin comes to us iii reddiHli-yellow trans- 
parent iiieccs. Dillercnt varieties, stiiil to depend 
11)1011 the ago of the treas, )i.ro of very dillerent 
]irice; the Avhitcst, said to be the jiroduce of the 
youngost trees, heiiig tlie best. Amygilabiulal 
lienzoiii contains Avhitisli alimmd-Uke tears diirused 
throngli its snhstaneu. Benzoin is olitained by 
making longitudinal or oblique incisions iu tlie 
stem of the tree : the liquid Avhlcli exuilcs soon 
hardens by exposure to the sun and air. Benzoin 
contains aliout 14 to 18 per cent, of Benzoic Acid 
(q.A'.), although in some A’arioties tliis is either 
entirely Avauting or replaced by 11 per cent, of 
cinnamic acid. A. very fragrant oik sfyroly is 
present in small proportion (a few drops from 
a pound ), tlie bulk of tlie gum consisting of resin. 
Benzoin is used in perfumery, in jiastilles, amt 
for mceuse, being very fragrant and nroiuatic, aiul 
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yiekliny a j.)leasaiit odour when biinied, 
coiuiKuiml tincture is prepared by macerating 
benzoin, alon^' with storax, tolu, and aloes, 
ill veetilied spirit for seven days, and subsequent 
straining, wlieii the C'onipouml Tincture of Ben- 
iamin (called variously wound Balsam, Friar’s 
Balsam, _ the Uommander’a Balsam, or Jesuit’s 
Drops) is obtained. It is fretpienbly applied to 
wounds directly ; or is used as an exteriiir varuish 
over a bandage. In the prejiaration of coait- 
plaster, sarcenet (generally coloured black) is 
brnsbed over with a solution of isinglass, and then 
with a coating of the alcoholic solution of benzoin. 
The tincture is likewise used in the preparation 
of soaps auil washes. Benzoin possesses stimu- 
lant properties, ami was formerly much used in 
medicine, particularly in chronic pulmonary atlec- 
tions. The name Am dulm (q.v.) Avas given 
to it in the IGth ceiituiy. — The iiiilky juiee of 
Tcniuiudia hctizotii, a tree of the natural order of 
Oonibretaceiv, liccomes, on drying, a fragrant reshi- 
ons substance resembling benzoin, wliich is used as 
incen.se hi tbodiurches or the Mauritius. It avhs at 
one time erroneously supposed that benzoin was the 
iivoduce of Jkiizoiii, vanrifcrim, formerly Ltutrus 
a deciduous shrub of the natural order 
Laiiraceic, a nutiA'e of Virginia, about H) to 12 
foot liigh, which still hears in America the name 
of Benzoin, or lleiijamin Tree, and is also called 
Hpicewood or Fever-bush. It has a highly avo- 
imitic bark, Aviiicli ia stimulant and tonic, tuid is 
imicli used in North America in intermittent fevers. 
T’he berries are also aromatic and stimulant. 

Benzoyl, the radical of the benzoic series, re- 
presented liy the formula C^H^O, is a hypothetical 
.milmtanco supposed to exist in benzoic acid and 
many other hoiUe.s. Thus, benzoic, acid, fmm this 
|ioiut of view, is v(!garded as hydrate of benzoyl, 
CVHnOOII, and the oil of bitter almonds as the 
hydride of honzoyl, (J7H5DH. As further e.xamples 
of this group of bodies', we may mention benzoyl 
('.hloride, CylinOCl, and benzoyl cyanide, C^HjOfJN. 
Dihnnzuyl ( C^HbO ).„ or benzoyl, as it ia soniotimes 
called, may lie looked on as the above-mentioned 
radical in the free statu, and is prepared by the 
action of sodium amalgam on benzoyl cblovide, in 
small colourless prisms, .soluble in alcohol and 
etiier. 

IIydeidk or .Benzoyl is the vfilatile or essential 
oil. Iielonging to the benzoic series. It is repre- 
sunted by liho forniula CylTjOH, and has been 
already c<in.sidereil umler i\LMOND.S, VOLATILE 
(.)iL or .Essential Oil of (q.v.). 

iBcoWUlf, the name of an Anglo-Saxon poem of 
epic character, which relates tlie heroic (feeds of 
ihiou’ulf, i)i’lnc(j of the Oeatas, especially his struggle 
with the Grendel, a grisly monster of tiie fens and 
moors, as well as its mother ; and a long time after 
AA’ith a dragon, which victory ccisfc lum Ids life. 

T’Ikj only manuscript of tiie poem in existence is 
an inaccurately written parchment codex now in 
the British Museum, whicli once belonged to Sir 
llobert CottfOii, and was iniudi injuvod by tlie fire in 
the (Jottouian Library in 17J1. The poem consists 
of 0350 short aliitonitii'e lines, and is the oldest 
largo poem in any Teutonic tongue. Its language, 
aceiirding to Mr T. Arnold, is neither Northum- 
brian nor East Anglian, but witli some slight 
Nortlmnibrian oxceptimis, the pure literary Anglo- 
Saxon of Wossex ; and the poem must bo referred 
bo a very early stage of Anglo-Saxon culture, wlieii 
(Jhrisbianity, 'though it had been introduced, had 
nob yet. supplanted the iierce_.joy in lighting, in 
song, and toasting and seafaring, .so chai’acterisbie 
of tlio old Norse heathendom. The poem in ita 
p)'e.so?ifc form may bo assigned lyitli some degree of 
confidence to aii early period in the 8th centuiy 5 


but it is n hazardous matter to determine wlietlier 
it was originally cai'ried by our forefathers fi-otn the 
Continent, and afterwards rewritten and Avorked up 
into literary form by a late Anglo-Saxon editor, or 
Avas entirely duo to the invention of an early but 
native Anglo-Saxon poet. Of course the poem, aa 
Ave liave it, has undergone considerable alterations, 
and contains many interpolations. Mr Sweet’s 
opinion is that it is a poem composed before the 
Teutonic coimuest of England. • Tlie localities ara 
[lurely continental : the sceneiy is laid among the 
Gotlis of Sweden and the Danes ; in the episodes 
tlio SAvedeS; Frisians, and other continental tribes 
appear, Avhile there is no mention of England, or 
the adjoining countries and nations. It is evident 
tliat tlie poem, as a udiole, cannot have been com- 
posed directly from the current traditions of the 
period : tlie variety of incidents, their artistic treat- 
ment, and the episodes introduced, shoAv that the 
poet had some fouuclatioTi to work upon, that there 
must Jiave been .riiort ejdc flongs about the exploits 
of Beowulf current among the people, Avhicli lie 
combined into a whole. In the poem, as it stands, 
wo can easily distinguish four elements ; the pro- 
logue, the tAVo eliief exploits of BeuAVulf agaiinst 
Gvemiel and the dragon, and the episodes.’ 

Ettmiiiler and MUllculiotf believe tlie Avork to 
bo an amalgam of several poems, the latter luain- 
taining that It is made up of four distinct lays 
or Hclxhusaijcn, written by at least four hands, 
the introduction again being due to a still later 
Avriter; while each lay has been enlarged l>y later 
interpolations, which are detailed Acith all the 
certainty and boldness of the trae fTernnui critic. 
This ingenious reasoning Aveara on ita face, in 
the absence of direct contrary evidence, a delu- 
sive air of acenvaej'. It ia a matter of great 
(lillifiulty to determine hou' much hi.stoiy and lioiv . 
much romance or myth there is in the old poem 
of Beowulf. Thorpe thought it Avas a metrical para- 
plirase of an heroic saga, composed in the south- 
Aveat of Sweden in the old common language of the 
north, and jjrohahly brought to this country during 
tlie sway of the Danish ilyuasty. Kemble, in his 
edition of the text (1833), assumed the leading 
characters of the poem to he liistorical, and nsaigned 
the events to the eominenceiueufcof the 5th century, 
but in bis translation four yeans later he assigned 
the incidents of the poem to the poetical cycle of 
the Angles, seeing in the central figure a god rather 
than a man Avith sunerlinman attributes of defend- 
ing, protecting, amf redeeming the people. Grein 
and Mr T. Arnold discover in tlie poem an historical 
foundation, the former considering that it treats of 
actions done among the Danes in Denmark, the . 
latter recognising in King Hygelac the liistorical 
King ChocilaguH spoken ot by Greguiy of Toura, aa 
well as in the Gestu Rejum Francornm-. Mr Haigh 
is the originator of a bold but untenable, theoiy 
Avliich claiins for the poem a purely English origin, 
as the composition of a Nortliumliiinn sc6p familiar 
with the scenes descrilied, and identifies many of 
tiie places mentioned in the poem Avith localities on 
the Yorlc.sliire coast. With this Professor Henry 
Morley substantially agi'e^fl, thinking that the 
jjoein AA'as originally a Danish tale made English 
by a poet Avho lived in the Whitlij-- district, and who, 
Avlien he described or suggested scenery, pioduced 
impressions from the only scenery he kneA\'. Pro- 
fessor Earle believes that tlie poem is Anglian, and 
was Aviitten in the reign of Olfa, king of Mercia, 
betAveen the ycar.e 755. and 794, its aim being to 
set up an heroic example as the iuBtltntion of a 
prince. The central figure is mythical, but in all 
))oint9 exemplary, and pai-ticulai-ly resembling King 
Offa. He thinks further thatthesagaAVasprobably. 
Avritten originally in Latin, and most likely came 
out ^ Franidanif to the hands of the English poet 
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I'lofesHor Skeat, in tito Jmirnul i\f Philolog]! 
(Xi>. ‘20, J8S6), a^sHiiios Beowulf to have ])ocu a 
real kero, and t.irendol a l.ienr, and sees in the- iioeni 
a i'loriUed poetical aecmnit of -Honie great light with 
a'liear that inipieHsed itself on the ponulav iinag. 
illation. The name G'rcm/cl nieaiiH ‘the grinder,’ 
and J!eo-\vulf, literally tlie ‘kee-wulf,' a name 
scarcely applicahlo to any rtiiimal hut a bear. The 
foniier’ is a nnnie that might -well he given to a 
bear, ndiile the latter might ha a nickname fora 
uotahle slayer of bears in particular. Tlie learned 
profesHov iiiakes out a strmi;' case, hut lii.s interpre- 
tation is too literal and realistic, and it is haul to 
cuneeive that the poetic imagination could have 
worked so richly round so simple ami ordinary a 
story, tiovinaii scUolavs like MiilleuUoU' have read 
the whole (^tory into myth, and liarmonised itwitli 
tiie logendH of nature that form part of the pld 
northern mythology. Simroek, again, recognises 
the god 'i’lior under the mask of Heowulf, and 
comi'ares the dragon-light to Thov'.s final battle 
witii tile Jlidgnrd snake, at tiie close of which lio 
perishes of his venum. It iw most likely that in the 
aetioii of the jioeni, to somo o.vtent at least, real 
events are doscrihed, transformed though they may 
ho into legemlary marvels; yofc the ninniiei’H and 
customs of tim old makurH of England arc necu- 
lately painted withal, and its dcsoriptions of wild 
nature, with Us Ualf-Hpiidtual aspects, mark the 
hegiuniiig of what was yot to lie a ohnmetoi'istio 
iwu« iu iKo latest EugUsU iwctry. Tlio okl 
heathenism, with its strong iiatviro-woishlp iiml 
fatalism, is but thinly vcllevl by the Clivistianisiug 
toncli of its old Eiiglwii editor. Indeed such a 
jiassage ns that in whiob Orendol is described tw a 
descendant of Cain, is an o.vinnplo of an interpola- 
tion that corresponds Vmt indmcrently with the 
general lioiitiien coloiiriiig of tlie poem.’ The poem 
was Ih-sb edited iiy ThorKoUn iCuponliagoii, 18113), 
ne.vt hy Kemhio (London, 1833), Tlioipo {18SI5), 
Tliomas Arnold (187(1), and Hanison and Sliaip 
( 1883). Goi'iium editions are those of Huyne ( 18«3)j 
Grein ( 1807 ; ve-editod ])y Wiiloker, 1881 ); Ziipitwi, 
an antotypo of tlicMS. (1882); i\tOlIoi'{J\iol, 1883); 
ami Holder (Freihiug. 1884 ), Translations in Eng- 
lish are those of Koinhlc ( 18117 ), Tliuvpo, ami Ariiolcl, 
tlio last two accompanying the same editors’ 
edUiciiis of the texts, Lumsdeu's { 1881 ) in baUad 
metre, and (hirnett’s (1883). The chief Geriiuin 
tra\»slfttionH arc Ettmiltlev’H (1840) ami Sinn-ook's 
(1809). S(jC Ilcderich, /Akfcmc/ai iiiul Gooym- 
jihmhti iitinlim zn»i Jknwitlf-ltcf/ (1877); Mr 
Sweet’s ‘ Sketch _ of the History of Anglo-Sa.Kon 
Poetry’ in yol. ii, (1H71) of Hiizlitl's edition of 
'Vavtdii’.s Jf/storj/ »/ .Poetn/ ; and vol. i. 

of Henry Morley'.s Piu/lifh Wrife'rs (1887), and 
the apiieiidi.': tiicrein containing a bibliugraphy of 
j’cowulf. 


l5c<iUtM\tU (A.B. hictvcthini), a word meaning 
orminally to declare, and in the toclndcal language 
ot English Ijw, to leave porsonal pnipcrty by will 
to another. In Scobs law tlie words beijiieat)i ami 
herjnest are loss used tlian in England. In botli 
countries the expression ‘leave ami bepneatli Ms 
appropriate to the disposal of personal jirojicrty, bid 
in Jicdtiier country would tlie courts defeat the in- 
tention pf a testator to inrdmle liLs lieritahlo or real 
estate, if that intention sidliciently appeared. Sec 

v* ILiIi. 


BdrinitfCib Pncnitii Jban dk, tliegreatest song- 
writer of I' I'iujco, was hom on tlie 19th August 1780, 
111 the street of Montorgueil, in Paris. Hin fatlier, 
a luitaiys clerk, had left his mother .six mouths 
alter thoir niarriage, and Hcrangor was hrdnglit up 
by iu.s grandfather, (Jliampy, a tailor, until Uisumtli 
year, wjien ho pasisod into the care of an aunt wJio 
kept an inn ni the subuihs of Pij.vonne. She was an 
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ardent republicaii, and appears to have iiikeii pains 
to imbue lier ncjdiow with her iiolitical priimiples, 
From his fouvtocuth to Ids seventeeiilh year 
HOraiiger worked as ap]H'ontieo to a printer in 
Pevonne, He uftevwavds acted as a idcrk to lim 
father, wlio almiit tld.s time gained a fortune hy 
Itnancial enterprises, only to lose it, Imwevcv, m 
1798 Beranger then settled in Paris, and gave 
hlinself to literature, living in the garret of which 
lio has .sung so cliiiindngiy, idanning the most aiiihi- 
tions works (among them an opio on (dovis), and 
making careful studies of Pi'emdi style, until iu 
1«()4 distress oonipelled him to ask aid from Imehm 
Honapaitc. The assistant soiiglil was willingly 
given ; and ahont tlireo yeans later tlio ])oet Anianft 
found Ih'vauger a cloi'kship in the oliiee of the Im- 
jicrial thiivorsity, a jiost wliieli lie tield nnl-il 1821. 
On tlie publication of the Ih'st coUeetiou of Ids 
songs in ISld, lie was reeogiiiHed as tlio lyrical 
ciminpiim of tlui oiiposition to the IkiuYbons. His 
popularity with the Avorking-utasses was immense, 
it was for them that he always wrote, and (hey 
repaid him Avith an ardour of gialitmio and adniira' 
tion such as no other pool has e.vcilcd in modern 
timcB, The c/uni.'ioii, m Avliieli the ISLli-pmitni'.v 
writers had trilled in praise nf Invo and wine, he. 
came in his hands a treiieliuiit political Avcaimn, 

Ills politics, a curlousconiponiid of rejiublioaiii.sni 
and devotion to tlio NapoIeoniiA legend, exactly 
hit the taste of the multitude, His songs passed 
from month to mouth hofore they were puldiKheil i 
Hiiico tlio invention of iirinting he is the only 
poet, it has wall hcen said, wiui might have dis- 
peiiHcd with the sorvieits nf tlie press. Eoj' a limn 
tl\o goYCvmnent did not Intoyfove, but two vulnmes 
whiuli hu ])uhlislic(I in 1821 led to it trial, at the 
close of XYhieh ho avus liimd riht) francs and Hont iuiced 
to three moiitlis’ imprisonment in Kt I'elagle. 
Another volume, ieHimd in 18213, was tlie ciiusn of a 
second proHceution. Hcranger was on this occusinit 
liiKid 10,000 fruncK ami coinlemned to nine iiioiiths' 
imprisonment in La Foreo, avIici’O he xvas vislled liy 
Hugo, Duiiias, tiainlo-Dcuve, and olhers of Iho 
greatest men of the day. lu ISKO Im published 
C'hnnsoiis ^oiiwllcN, am) in i8-I.O he wi'ole tlio slory 
of hk life. Ill 1848 lie was elueted, against his will, 
by Jiiore than 200,000 votes to repi'esent the Uepart- 
lAicnt of tho SoiuH in tlui (.’onstitnent Assembly. 
Ho took Ids scat, Imt a few days afterwards bogged 
to be allowed to vyslgii. Ho rejiwted sundry oll'ers 
of udvaiieoiiienL from Napoleon 111., and llvi'd in 
retirement during Ins last years. He died at I’uris 
on July 17, 1807. Heranger has been rejieatedly 
coiujinred to llnnis, bill, be lias neither tlio passioii 
nor the deep lininoiir of (,|io Seottisb [leet', His songs 
ooA’or a Avidc variety of subjects, 'I'lieir viA'acit.v 
and Avit and tripping liglitm?,ss of movement, lliei’r 
s])ontiuu‘ity and liumanity, ilieir gaudy wlih'li 
trembles into putlios, tiuur saiivc which uteUs (uto 
hingliter, their iniinilabh? siiiij,li(dty and seetiiiiigly 
unstudied grace of wovkmauKliAp, explain and justify 
the iineiiualled popularity Avhieli their linl.lio'r 
secured and still vetaiiis among ins eonnt.vymeii. 
Hoc j)fit liiof/i'd/i/iiii (Paris, bSi'i”), and Ids corre- 
sptUAdonoft uditcil by Hoitoau{.l vols, IH.oO |)t)) ; also 
.lulcs Jauin'.s JUrimi/a' d sou .'/'cm/j.v { Paris, 

W. liosant’s Frciir.h Jfi/iiiorists (.bond. I87;!)j and 
W. H'. Pollock’.H y'’;v!Hc/i ./'or/.v ( J.otnl. 1879). 

Bcrar', or HYnKiiAiiAn A.sshinkh Di.s’jumc'j'.s, 
a _ lu'ovince of Central India, fuvmiug u cuni- 
nnssionersliip under tlm I’esident of Hyderaljad 
(Haidarabad). It is lumudA'.d on the N. ami H. bv 
the Central provinces, on the W. by lioniliay, anil 
an tko B. by tb« Numn’s dominions, ‘pa limgtli from 
east to AVest is about L'lO itiile,H, and its aA’cnom 
woadth IWnAiliis; ayoa, 17,711 stp m.; imp. (1881) 
2,G72,()73, Tlio province consists of the districts 
of Amvaotr, Elliohpnr, ^Ylm. Alvola, Bulilana, ami 
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Biisini, asHij<iU!(l to tlio Britisli government under 
the treaticH of 1853 and 18(31 witli tlie Nizam 
of Hyderabad, who was banlcnipt, and unable 
to pay_ II largo and increasing debt, Tlic jiro- 
\'ino.o is inainlj' a broad valley running east 
and ^Yest, V)et^Yceu tlic Batpura llaiige in the 
north and the Ajanta Uange on the south, 
and is divided into the Bataqhut or upland 
v'Amntvy, and tho Payiuvjhnt or "lowland conntr^^ 
The valley at tho base of the Batnuras, consist- 
ing of black loam, is extremely fertile, and is 
one rich sheet of waving crops 'in harvest time. 
It is traversed in its length by tho Puma— itself 
a tributary of the Taiiti—wliich, with its nuiuor- 
o\iH alUuouts, adbvds an ample supivly of water to 
tho valley, and it is thus peculiarly Kuitahlc to 
th(! cultivation of cotton, forming intleed tho 
vitdiest and most exUmsivo cottou-Ueld in India. 
The other pmducts are millet, oil-seeds, wheat, 
nilses, tcdiacco, and castor-oil. Beds of coal aro 
ouiul near the \ihirdha Itivov, iu the \Ynu tlis- 
tricb; iron ore is plentiful in tlie east, and tho 
only natural lake is the salt Lake of Lomir. Tho 
Groat Imlian and Puniiisular Railway runs through 
tim ])rovinco from oast to west, lillichpur (nop. 
2(i,7‘28) was the capital of the old kingdom. Thu 
British, nndor General AyolloHloy, helped tlio 
Nizam iu hSOa to crush the MaUratta power, 

Kcrat'j a tmni of Alhania, Turkey, in tho pro- 
vlueo of Jaiiina, 30 luiloH NE. of the «QaPOvl of 
Avlona. It is tho seat of a Greek archhlshop, 
Pop, about 1'2, ()()(), a third of whom are Greolcfl. 

llevbcis a t<»\vu an the right hank of the Nile, 
ijotow the ooullueiice of tlio Athara. It is a station 
on the ronto from Khartoum to Cairo, ami a point 
to which uaravauH eoiuo from Suakin on the Red 
Boa. In tho coui'HO of General Graham’s operations 
against i;)Mttian Digiia in 1H85, a railway was pro- 
joisted from Suakin to Uorher, and tho work was 
actually Imgnn, but was ultimately abandoned 
when milltaiy jirotccbion was taken away, Tlio 
pop. is about 8000. 

I6ci''b01‘tlll«a Hoapnrb of Somali, EiiateriiAMca, 
ivitli a good liai'liour, on a bay of tho Gulf of Aden. 
It was coiu(Uurcd by Egypt iu 1875, but iu July 
188d the British govennhent took })ossossi(in of it, 
ami a small Imlian foveo is now stationed liore. It 
is the seem! of a large annual fair, wlilcli brings 
ovor 30,000 people togethor from all r|uavtovH in 
the East. OoH'ce, grains, ghee, gold-dust, ivory, 
gums, cattle, ostrieh-feathors, Ac. aro hrouglit 
hither from the interior, and o.xchangod for cotton, 
rice, iron, Indian pioce-gomls, Ac. 

Koi’llCi'UVo.a** or i!i':iuiKiuDACE.is a natural 
order of thalamilloral diiiotyledons, of wliich tho 
diHeront spoci(-‘.s of Barlicrry (ij.v.) nfi'ord tho best- 
known oxiimples. Many of tlio plants of this order 
ai’o spiny Hlirulis ; others are herbaceous perennials. 
Their leaves are alternalo ; tlieir lliiwem areu.Hnally 
in racome.s, and are readily chai'actorirfod by tlicir 
trinicrous symmetry and recurved anther valves; 
tlio fruit is either a hurry or a caiisulo, and is 
usually acid, hitter, or astringent. There arc 
more tlian 100 species, widely distrilmtcd tlirough 
the temperate zone ami <m tho mountains of the 
tropic.s, hut alisoiit from South Africa ami Austral- 
asia. 

IJpsi’bor.S, the general name usually given to 
the tribes inhabiting tho moimLunoiis regions of 
ihirhary and the northern jiortioiis of the Groat 
Desert, It is derived, acconling to Barth, oithor 
from tlio name of their supposed anco.stor. Bcr, 
which wo recognise in tlie l.at. A-/ej', an African, 
or from tho Greek and Roman term Barhuri. Iho 
nanm by which they call thonmolves, ^ and which 
was known to llio Grooks and Romans, is Amiizigh, 
M'azigli, M'azys, Ac. according to locality, and 


whetlier singular or plural. The.se tribo.s have a 
common origin, and are the descendants of the 
.ahoriginal iiihabitnuts of Northern Africa, They 
belong to the Hamitic family, and tlnmgh tliev 
have been conquered in succession by the Phomf- 
ciaiis, Romans, Vandals, and Arabs, and bavc 
become, in consequence, to some extent a mixed 
race, they retain in groat part tlieir distinctive 
])eculinritie.s. Till tlio lltli century, the Berbers 
seem to have formed the larger part' of the popula- 
tion inliabiting the southern coast of the ileiliter- 
ranean, from Egypt to tlie Atlantic Ocean ; but, on 
the great Arab immigrations which then tonkiilace, 
tlioy were driven to tho Atlas Jfmmtain.s, and to 
the desert regions where they now live. In Tripoli, 
tho allegiance they ])ay to tlio Turks is little more 
than nominal ; in Algeria, where they usually are 
termed Kabylea [K'hiht-*\\nm-\‘), they long re- 
mained niiconquereil by the I'T'ench ; and in Morocco, 
where they aro called Slielluh, they aro only in form 
Ruliject to the sultan. The Berlwivs occupying the 
desert, who are called Tuareg or TawaroK, by the 
Arabs, have become much mixed with the negixi 
race. The munber of the Berberals estimated at 
between three and four nullLons. They are of 
middle stiituro, sparely but strongly built, ami the 
comjilo.xioii varies from retldish to’yellowisli lirown, 
Tlieir maiinors aro auRtere, and in disposition they 
are cruel, auspicious, ami implaealdo. Tliey are 
usually at war either witli tlieir iieigliliouvs or 
among tliunisolvos, niid aro possessed of a wild 
spirit of imiupemlenoo, which makes it ini]iossiljlo 
for them to unite for any common nnniose, 
They live in clay liiits and tents, but in tlioir 
larger villages tliay have stoiio houses. They 
liavo herds of sheo]) and cattle, and practise 
agrieultiu'O, TTie ininea of iron ami lead iu the 
Atlaa aro wrought by them, and they manufaotuvo 
Hwonls, guns, aiid guupowdor. They formerly pro- 
fosseii tho Oluistiaii religion, but aro now bfgoterl 
adhoronts of Islam, A JJktionuairc I'twisdis- 
bei’hiro was propareil by BroH,selard and Jauhort 
11844). Boo also llonan, La Soeietd BerUre,' and 
Romi Basset, Contes lifii'b^rcs, witli tlio Hat of 
horiki) on the Bevhers and thoir iangimgo nppondod 
(1887). BcoArniOA. 

Berbico'i the castorn division of Britisli Guiana 
{q.v.b bounded on the E. by tlio Oorentyn and 
Dutch Guiana. Area about 21,000 sq. ni. Onco a 
separate colony, Borbico w’hh united ivith Esaequibo 
and Demerara under one government in 1833. The 
chief product is sugar, with rum, molasses, timber, 
cocoa, ami tropical fruits. Tlio forests abound 
with splendid timber-trees, including the mora 
and bullet-tree. The Borbico lliimr is navigable 
for small vessels 175 miles from its mouth. An 
important adliieiit is tlio Canjo, New Amsterdam, 
on the right bank of the Bernice River (pop. 9000), 
is tho chief town and port of the district. See 
GUI.VNA. 

Kcrclicm, or Bkkoiiem, Nicholas, an eminent 
Diitcli p.aiiiter, \vag born at Haarlcni in 1 620, and 
having studied under liin father and Van Goyen, 
Weenix the elder, and other masters, he ajienb 
several years in Italy, where he soon aerpiireil an 
extraordinary facility of execution. His industry 
was naturally great ; and Ins imnnnorable lanil- 
scapes now decorate the best collections of Europe, 
Tho leading features of Berchom’s ■worics, fjoaitles 
the genevaV happinesa of tho compositions, are 
warmth of colouiing, a skilful lianclling of lights, 
and a mastery of jienspective. His etchings are 
also highly ostoemod. IIg died in 1(583. 

Bcrelieinia. Bee Supple Jack. 

Bcrch'ta (modem form Bertha, the old High 
German Bcraliia, ‘ the bright'), a goddess of South 
Genuan mythology, apparently the same as the 
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Riylit a)untiev.s ; whatovcr nlie Jiiuls nii- 

nrilslied on ttie lust «laj’ of the ^-oar sliefipoils. Her 
festival is kept witli a nreseriljcil kiml of inenyro 


Iliihlft (‘tlie gracious’) of Nortlieni (iermnny. In 
Danio flulihi, the gracious and kindly aspect came 
to he the predoniiiiant ; but in Dame Borchta, the 
severe and awe-insi»iring, the reason for tills being 
tluit the popnhu- C'lristian view liail dcgva<led her 
lower than HiiMa. Ihime Uerehta lias the^ovor- 
sij. 
linif 

festival is kept witti a preser 
fare— oatmeal-gruel, or pottage, and lisli. If she 
catches any one eating otlier food on that day she 
cuts his stomach ojion, fills it Nvith eho}5ped straw, 
and sews up tlio gash with a iilouglisluire for a needle, 
luui ail iron chain for a thread. She ia represented 
in some places as Iiaving a long iron nose and one 
hig foot. It is likely tiiat many of the attributes 
oriierclitawero transferred to the fatuous Berthas 
of meilieval liistory ami fable, iis Berta, wife of 
King Pippin and mother of Charlemagne. ^ She 
has been connected with the feast of the J'lpiph- 
any (dth January ), and has hcciv explained by 
some iiH a pev.soniiioation of the hrightiiess of the 
heavenly vision that appeared to the sliepliords in 
the field ; hut it is far more likely that the analogy 
of the ‘ hrigiit ’ day was taoked on to a previmiHly 
o.xistiiig rcihtiVj ‘a deity of heathendom. The 
iiuitieroiw stories of the ‘White Cady’ ((i.v.)wlio 
a\>pcav8 in noble Uwwos at night, and acta as 
the guaixUaii angel of tlio race, hai'o doubtless their 
root in the ancient hoatlion goildess Berchta. 

IlcrcIltCSSHileilt a village of Bavaria, charm- 
ingly situated on a inountain-slopo, about 15 miles 
8. of Salzburg. Ita ublioy is now a royal castle, 
and in the nolghbmu'iiond is a royal liunting-lodge. 
Tlie phico is most vemarkalile lor its government 
salt-mines, from which I5O,U00 cwt. of rock-salt 
are annually obtained. Froali water hoing iutwi- 
iluecd to the initio, it is run oil’ ns brine into a 
I'escrvoir, and aftorwrirds eoiidncted to Trauiistein 
and Bosenheim, about 40 mtlos distant. Pop. 
{im) 1001 . 

lldrcU'iitiU'Oncrt a harbour and bathing resort 
in the ITeiicIi dopartniont of Fas-do-Cnluis, 22 
mile.s 8. of Boulogne, with some shipbnihVmg and 
sailiiiaking. Pop. 5187. 

KiUMlinnsli't a seaiiort o! Bouthcni liussin, in 
the govoriimcnt of Tnnrida, on the NW. coast of 
tlte tioa of Aw)v. It has the ilncst havboivv in 
the Hea of Azov, and is a place of coinmoroial 
activity. Pop. {1880) 18,180. 

Berditclier, a town of Ilussia, 108 miles WSW. 
of Kiev by rail, famous for its five aniuuil fairs. 
At thc.'ic, cattle, corn, wine, honey, leather, &c. arc 
disposed of. Tlie average annual value of tlie sales 
is i:«(>0,000. Pop. 1 1880) 50,080, chielly Jews. 

IScre, a kind of Barley ((pv.). 

an almost extinct sect of Cliristians, 
wlio originated in Scotland in tlio bStli century. 
They took this name from the people of Berea, who 
are spoken of in Acts, xvii. 11 , as having ‘ rccciv<!d 
tlie word witliallrciyUnessof mind.' Tlicir founder 
was the Rev. Joliii Barclay (1734-08), a native of 
olutlidl, in Perthshire, who acted ns assistant 
minister at Pettercfiirii for nine years. They be- 
lieve that the knowledge of (ind's existence and 
ehiuacter is derived from the Bible alone, and not 
from reason or nature: that the Psalms of David 
relate exclusively to Christ ; that nssuvanco is of 
the essence of faith ; and that niibclicf in tho im- 
pardouable sin. In other points of doctrine tliev 
are ordinary Calvinists. 

Kercg'Ollilllll is a misjubit in tho Uhn oditiun 
of I toleinys Ceography (1480) for a 

town of the Novantie, now ideiitided witli the fort 
of innevmessan on tho east shore of Loch llynn. 
Boeco applied the name Berogonium to a largo 


vitiHiccl fort in Ardchattan parish, Argyllsliivo, 
54 mile.s NNE. of Oban. ^ But tiicrc m im historical 
ground for supposing this to liave been a .seat of 
ancient kings, .Scotti.sh or other, as is often 
assiuneil. 

Kc'l'Cllffar I., king of Italy, miccecd.|.l at liis 
father’s death to the dukialom oM'rmli. After 
the clepiisition of (Jliarles the Pat in 887, lie was 
crowned king of Italy, lait lie soon irriliitcd (.he 
iioble.s by coiideaccnding to bold bis lerrilory m 
lief fi'oni Arniilf, king of (icriimiiyi and (iuiilo, 
Duke of Hpoleto, was persuaded to cunlyst the 
throne. With tlm help of Ariinlf, however, 
Boi'cngar ultimately prevailed. After tluidos 
death in 804, Ids son, Lamhert, coinpellcd the king 
to share with him the sovereignty of North Ilaly 
until 808, when Lambert was aHsasshiated. Bereii- 
gar’s inlhiciico rtuickly sank, since he could not 
clieck t)m plumuiring incin-slons of the Magyavs 
and Arabs, and niniiv,, years were spent in .struggles 
to maiutaiii his positiau. In (Ho he was crowned 
emperor by Pope Jolm X. ; Imt tlm nobles again 
revolted, and under Rudolf of Itnrgnmiy com- 
pletely overthrew him in 02.8, In his oxlromity, 
Bevengar called in tho_ IliingarianM l.o Iijs aiil, 
which unpatriotic! act alioiial.isi the mintl.s of nil 
Italians from him, and cost him his life, for ho was 
assussinatwl in 0S4 ,— Bkuknciau 11., grandson of 
tlm prooodiiig, siiocoeded his ratlior ns ((mint of 
Ivi'ca In 925, and inarriod Willa, nioeo of Jingo, 
king of Italy, In 984. Por a eons]drue,v against 
Hugo, lie was eoninullcd to Iloo to (iontiany, wlioro 
ho was kindly recenved by tho oniporoi', Otto I. hi 
945 ho reei'osscd tlio Aljis at Urn head of an army, 
and jilacod tho weak Loihuivo, thu sun of lingo, on 
tho throne. On tlio death of this )ji’incOi who was 
iivoliahly pulHoued hy Willa, Heremgav allowed 
Iiimsolf to Ijo crowned along with his son, Adallim't, 
in 950. riis tyranny induced his sulijeets to nail in 
the aid of tho omiieror, wlio marelieil into Italy in 
001, and took possession of the country. After 
throe years’ refuge in a mountahi-forlross, llormigar 
sniToiidered, and was seiitasa|)i'iHunu)' to llaiiihiirg, 
in Bavuvia, where he died in 9(1(1. 

Ucrciig;nrin« Boo RioiiAin) 1. 

IJcreiisa'rliis ov 'I'lnuiw, a dlstingnlMlicd 
scholastic theologian, was Imrn at Tours, in I'Vaiice, 
998 A.n. Tu UIHI he wiib appuintud pvwup\.or of 
the school of St Martin in 'I’onrs, and, uliout 
1040, archdeacon of Angers. More ho llrsl drew 
upon himself tho ohargo of heresy in refonuico to 
the doctrine of transuhstantiatioii. Ho ludd that 
tho bread and wine in tlio sacramonl. of tho 
cucliarist remained hrond and iviiio, and tlmt tho 
fiutU of tho boUeVttv who vocuginsod thoir Hyiiibolio 
meaning only tmiiKforimul thorn suhtoetivoly into 
tlie body and blood of (Jlivist, 'I’Iuh tulo.rpn'tathm 
wius eondenmod hy Pope Leo IX, ( KMIl 50). In 
1054 Berengarius rotraotod his opinion lieforo tho 
Council of ToiirH, but imiuediatoly rcLiirmid to his 
conviction, and commenced to advocate it aiiow. 
j'ov this ho was finally, In U)78, idted to a|ipoar at 
Romo, where lie repeatedly abiiireil his 'orror,' 
b'lt seeuiK to have veivUy ahauduuud it. 

Ilildohrand, now Popo (Irogory VII., trealod him 
with great niodcration ; and at last cimcoivisl it 
be.st to let him alone. Harassed and weakened liy 
the attacks of the ortliodo.x Jiarly, lieaded hy 
Lanfranc of Cantorlmvy, lie linallv votireil to a coll 
at .St CAnie, on an island in the lioire (lunv a ruin 
ou the Bouth hivuk), near 'lours, whore lin sponti 
the lust yours of lii.s life in devotional (ixcreiscs, 
Ho died in 1088. 'L'ho groatcr uumher of his works 
arc oat ; such as aru extant liave heon cidleeted and 
pulihshod by A. F. & F. T. Viselior (Berlin, 1884), 

Itercni'ce (modorn mimo, Subiyl-el-Kuhli), u. 
town of Egypt, on a bay in tho Keil Hea, 20 nillcH 
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SW. of Ras Beiiass. It was foiiDtletl liy Ptolemy 
Pliiladelpluis, ami was in ancient times the taii- 
porinin of tlio imilo -with India, but it is now 
niiiiGd, and interesting only fur its aiithtuities. 

Berenice, the namo of several celobrntcil 
women of the liouso of Ptoloius’, inehuling (1) the 
wife of Ptolemy I., celebrated by Theocritus; the 
daughter of Ptolemy II. ; and the wife of Ptolemy 
III. Tliis last ([uoeu, during the king’s wars in 
.iVsia, nmflo a \'((W to oiler lu»r Ircantifnl liair to 
the gods when her husband retuvned safely — a 
vow wliieli slio fnllillcd. The hair was suspcnclctl 
in the temple of Aphrodite, from which, ocoonling 
to the fable, it was taken to form a eoiistellation. 
Coma Jicrcuict:n.~[‘2) HmticNltJK, also called Cleo- 
patra, (laughter of Ptolemy IX. (I<athyrw.s),'wm5, 
on lier sueeossion to tlie throne, mamed to Alex- 
ander II., by wliom she was immlei'eil nineteen 
days after uuu'riage.— (8) dwigliter of 

Ptolemy XT, ( Anlete.s), oldest sister of the renowned 
Cleopatra, was raised to the tlirone after her father’s 
(l(!positio]i, oH ]!.(!., but was put to death when her 
father was restored, oo Jto. She was first mai'iieil 
to Seleueus, whom slie caused to be put to deatli, 
and afterwards to Areliclans, who was put to 
death with her.— There wore, hesidas, two Jewish 
BeveniiieH— tlie one, daughter of Salome, sister of 
Herod the Great, and mother of Agrlppa 1. 
tlie otlioi', and more famous, was daughter of this 
hitter monarch. Site m’rs tlirco times married : 
her unole, Herod, Prince of Cluilois, left her for the 
s(‘i!(md time a widow, at the ago of twenty; and 
she deserted lior third Imshanil to rctiu'n to her 
brother, King Agrippa IL, the sania hofoiu whom 
Paul defended himself at Cicsarea. After the 
capture of Jerusalem, slio went to Romo, and 
Titus, wlio was imicli in love with her, would have 
inarri(!(l her hut for the opposition of tho people. 
The intimacy of Berenice and Titus forms tho 
siiljject of a tragedy by Racine. 

Bcrcsl'ord. William Caru Bekijsrokd, Vis- 

(.AUIN'V', genoval, ^Yus \)ovn in 1708, a natural son 
of tho lii'Ht Manpiis of Waterford. He entered the 
army in 1785, in 1780 lost his loft eye through an 
accident, and, after serving in all tho four con- 
tinents, liore a conspmuous part (1800) in tliorecon- 
(tuost of the Cape, and the captm-o of Buenos 
Ayres. The latter acliiovemont was followed hy 
his own Kurrendor, hut in 1807 ho mado Ids escape. 
In 1808 he did gallant service iltirtng the retreat to 
Corunna ; and In 180!) he took the cumniaud of the 
I’ortiiguese army, with the local rank of lieutenant- 
general. Ho succeeded in impmving its cliwipliiio 
so greatly, as soon to render it highly cincieut for 
active Hoi'vicis. For liis services at ihisiico (1810) 
he was made a Knight of the Batli ; and for hm 
victory over »S(mlt at Allmera (1811) ho received 
tho tiianlc.s of ]iarlianiont. Ho w'as present at 
Badiijoz, and at Salamanca, where ho wo-s severely 
wounduil, and distinguished himself in many other 
battles, in 18M lie was created Baren, and in 
18*2:1 Viscount, Beresford. Ho (putted Portugal 
in 1822 ; and in the Wellington ndmiiiLstmtiuii 
( 1828-:30) lie was master-geueiul of the ouliiance. 
He here the title of Duke of Klvns in Sjiaiu, and 
of Condc do 'L’raneoso in I’ovtuyal. He died, with- 
out issue, 8Ui January 1851, when Ills title hecniiie 
o.'ctinct. 

Bei'CSt'iin« or BJiURZiNA, a river of Ituasia, 
having its rise in the north of the goyom- 
ment of Minsk in Lithuania. It Hows in i\ 
southward direction for about 350 miles jover 
201) of wliieh are navigable) to the Dnieper. 
Its shoves are Hat, and tho atreaiu is of inmort- 
anco as a means of Heating tho tuubor of tho 
cunnlvy to the sea in rafts. It is cpimectcd \yith 
the Dvina, or Dwina, by a canal, a comimuiioa- 


tion between the Black and Baltic Seas being 
tluuj established. Tho Bercsina is memorable on 
account of the diMnstrous pas.sage of the French 
army, November 181*2, (hirinj' the retreat from 
Moscow. Two hiidgc-s o\ er the river were hastily 
constructed amid terrible liardships, and, on the 
*27th, tho passa^ of the Frencli commenced, ami 
went on flirougnout the whole day. Marshal 
Victor’s imr-goard of 7000 men, under I’niton- 
neaux, were, however, intercepted hy the Russians, 
and hail to crvpitnlnte. On the 28tii a vigor- 
ous attack wa.s made by the Russians upon the 
French on both sides of the liver ; and they 
established a Imtterv of twelve pieces to com- 
mand tho bridge, ’riic vwuiic aiul confusion of 
tho French became dreadnii. One bridge broke, 
and all rnshing to tlie other, it was .soon choked ; 
multitudes were forced into the .stream, wliile 
the Russian cannon played on the struggling mnsH. 
On the 20th a cvmeiderahle number oi .sick and 
wounded suldieis, women, children, and .sutlers 
still remniiicil behind, until preparations u'eio com- 
pleted for hnrijing^ the bridges, Tlien a fearful 
rusk took place ; and a.s the lire seized the tiniheis, 
men, women, and children threw themselves in 
desperation inte the llanies or the river. The 

12.000 dead bodies fonnil on tho shoi'c.s of tlie 
liver, when the ice thawed, att(?sted tlie magni- 
tude of the Fi-encli disaster. The Russians took 

16.000 piisoucrB and 25 pieces of cannon. 

Bcrcslav, a thriving town in the Russian 
government of Kherson, on the Duieiiev. Pop. 
(188o) 11,093. 

Itcreziiay a town of Russia, iu the govoru- 
mont of Tclioniigov, on a tiil>utary of tho Desna. 
Pop. (1880) 10,827. 

Berezov' (‘tho town of hireli-trees’), a town 
of Siberia in the govenunont of Tobolsk, on the 
left bank of the Sosva, a branch of the Obi. 
It marks the uortlieni limit of tlie region of rye, 
barley, and homca, and is important as n fur 
and skin trading station. Po]), 2000, mudo up of 
Coanacks and cxilca. 

Bcrczovski a villaj'c in the Rnssian province 
of PeiTii, near Ukatorinburg, gives name to a 
famous mdddield, M’rouglit since 1744. Tlio mines 
are on the eastern .slopes of the niiddlo Ural chain, 
and the field is al)o\’e 5 miles long. The washings 
on the Beroxovica River are also very productive. 

Berg:) a former duchy of Germany, on the 
right hank of the Rhine, now’ incoiporated with 
the Prussian dominions, between DLisaeldorf and 
Cologne. It is a densely populated nmiiufacturing 
country. After various vicissitudes, the duchy Imd 
mcrgeil in the electorate of Bavaria, and in 1806 
Bavaria ceded it Ui rrance, Na]H)le()n erected it 
into a grand-duchy, constituting Ins brother-in-law, 
Murat, its sovereign; and two years afterwards, 
Napoleon’s nephew, tlieii Crown I*rinco of Hollaiul, 
wns made grand-duke. The peace of 1815 gav(3 
Berg to Pmssia. 

Berg) Christian Paulskn, Danish politician, 
born in 1829, near Lemvig, in Jutlamf, in 1865 
entered tho Folksthing, of whicli he was chosen 
president in 1883. In 1877 he became leader of the 
Radical opposition, and in 1881 editor of the 
Morgenblaa; in 1886 his lierco attacks on one 
of the luiuLstry broiiglit on him six montlis’ 
impiisoniuent. 

Iterga* a town of Catalonia, Spain, 52 miles 
NNAV. of Bweehma. Pop. 5000. 

Bcr'glll)Ul{nncient PmjUmos), a city of Asiatic 
Turkey, province of jlWin, situated in a beautiful 
and fertile valley, 40 miles N. of Smyrna. In early 
I times the city was the capital of tlio kingdom of 
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PerKaimim (q.v. ). The present popralation is about 

6000. ^ r .-T 1 

Ber’ffaiiio ( tliO ancient Ikvgomnm), a fuvtilicti 
town orLoiiikmlv, situated on low hills, 34 nulos 
NIC Ilf Milan liy vail. It has a castlo occupying 
the most elei-ate.l part of the town, a catlicclral, 
school of art, nuiseum, lyceuin, H"" 

tlioalres, .‘ie, Silk, cotton, linen, wool on fahnos, 
and iron goods are niamitactured. It has also an 
extensive tnule in grindstones, iiuarried m the 
vicinity. Amiunlly, in the month of August, tlio 
hu'ge.st fair in Northern Italy is held 
gamo was destroyed hy Attila, <152 A.D. } after tlic 
fall of the Konian emi-ire, it became eapi al ol a 
Lombard duchy, and its inluihitaiits placed them- 
selves under tho jirofcectioii of tho Venetian lie- 
iinhlio in 1427. llernarilo Tasso (the fatUev ot 
Toi-finato), Tirabosehi, and Doni/.citti wove natiyc.s 
of ISevganm. Pop. ( 1881 ) 23,810. llevgmuo is the 
caoitar of a pvoviiice, wiiicli lias an area ot 
«]. in., and a pop. (1831) of 391,680. 

Bevgamot i« the name appUcil to a group of 
vivYietlcs of pear, which agree in inore or Jess 
completely reseinhliiig an apple in shape, in 
melting juicy pnlp, and pleasant flavour, nee 
PiSAK. 

IlcrgJliiiOt i.s also the iiamu of a species or 
variety of tlio yomm Citrus (q.v.), also called tho 
JlKJICfASrOT OHAKtlK, or MULLAllOSA 5 by 801110 
botunists regarded as a variety of tlio orange (G. 
AurmtUim)', by otbovs, as a variety of tho hiuo 
( V, UiHctta ) } and elevated by lUssn to tho rank of 
a distinct speoies, nmlov the name of C. hciyamcu. 
The name comes from IJevgama (q.v.), a city 
in Asia Minor, tho ancient Pergamos. It is non- 
fuUivnted lu the south of Unropo ; and from the 
rind of its fruit, the well-known Oil of JJergaiuot 
is obtained, which is c-vtonsivoly used in nuilcing 
pomades, migrant e.ssoiices, oaii do Cologne, 
liiiucuns, lice, Tlie fruit is pear-Bba])od, smooth, 
of a pale-golden colour, and lias a green, subaold, 
firm, and Iriunniit pidp. Tlio ossontial oil is 
obtained by lUstillation, or by grating down tlio 
rinds, and then subjecting them to pvossnve, wldvdi 
i» the bottor metbod. 'riio oil is also obtained from 
othov viu'ioties or Bjiecies of the «amo genus. It is 
of a jialo-ycllow coUnu' or almost colourless. Cnu 
luuulrcd Bovgamut oranges aro said to yiold abmit 
25 ounces of oil. Oil of IJergamot is froquontly 
ojiiployed for diluting or adiiltovittiiig the very 
oxpoiisivo blue volatile oil of Ctiamomile (q.v,). — 
IJbHiIAMOT is also applied to eertahi fragrant 
Labiati's, notably Mentha cilrata or odomUi, as also 
to speeios of iifonavda [M.Jislidosu, &c.). 

liergcdorf, a district and town ot Geniiany, 
K> mile's SE. of Hamburg, to which it beloiign, 
I'nvL of the territory is known by the name of the 
Lands ( IVer/dJirfer). It is inhabited hy a 
weU-con^Utioued and indusfcvioua population, much 
occupied in the ciiUivatiou of fruit and vegotaliios, 
iKib only for lUc market of Hamburg, hut' for that 
of Liindcm. Area, 35 .sq. 111.; p(i[», (1885) 16,368. 
I’uii, of town ( 1885) 5209. 

Borgcil, a fortitied .seaport in tlio west of 
Norway, and the second city of the kingdom, in 
the province of the same name, .situated 011 a 
juonioiituiy at tho iiitad of a deep hay, and, with 
the e.xcejitioii of the iiortli-east Hide, wliore lofty 
mouiitaiuH inclose It, .siiiToiiiulcd liy water. Tli'o 
harhonr is safe and cninmodious, and around 
it tho t«wii is Imilt, presenting a jnctnresipie 
aupeavaucti from the soa, with its wooden housos 
of various eolouvs. It has a eatlieilra!, various 
t'liniohes, sehools, hospitals, and public institutions; 
mid is tho seat of ii bishop, and tho station of a 
naval squadron. The museum lias valuable col- 
lections of Noi'.sc antiquities and specimens of 


Norwegian fisltes, 'J’he chief muniifactiircH of 
Hcrirou are glovc.s, toliaeco, porcohun, Iciitljm, 
soap, ami eorSago. It lias imiiiorous distillorics, 

and several siiiphuildingyanls. l ts])rnioipal tiw r, 

however, i-s tlie e.ximrl of stocklrsh, horrings. and 
lisli-oil anil roc. Twice a year, tho Novhuulmou 
come to Borgon with their li.sh, reooivuig in oxv.Uaugo 
for them such arbicle.s of noeessity or 
they reijnivo. The amma value, of tlm 
exiiorteil from tliis port is about ;U5(),(K) 0. In 
addition, it exports about half a. nullimi lianid.s 
of Imvvings awl 20,000 barrels of cod-liver 01 . 
There is constant steam comimnimatioii wiLli 
Copenhagen, the Baltic i.orts, Uamlmrm Bottm- 
iUuu, Hull, Newcastle, ami New \oi;]v. Since 
1883 Bergen lm.s been comiected >y railway "’itli 
the north of the Hardaiigcrfjoi'd, .Ihc chief iiiijmrts 
arc hramlv, wine, corn, cotloii, woolleijs, lumip, 
sugar, tobacco, coJl'ce, (ire. The cliiuatc m exceed- 
humid, hut not nidinaUhy ; tho yearly ram- 
fafl 'is 89 inches, and tlm tompyvaturc averagcrt dU 
E, ilev'en, formerly called BjOvgviu ( ‘ the pasliiro 
betwixt the mouiitvuuH was fouiulcd about lOB) 
by Olaf Hyrru, who made it tlm second <!i(,y m 
\m kiugdmu, and it was soon raised to the 
[ivflfc rank. ICnglish and Soottisli ti'mlors Avero 
early displaced hero by the mevcliaiils of the Uaiise 
towns, who ooiitiniieil to o.veirlso and ahuso tlmir 
monopoly until tlioir supremacy was broken by an 
act issued hy I'Ycdoniik 11 . of Deniimrlc In lohO ; 
and in 1703 tholr liwt warehouse fell Into the hands 
of a citizen of Borgon, In the Bltb eonUiry, Borgon 
iind thirty clmrcnes ami voUgions lunwos, but 
tlicao luvvo boon mostly swojit away in tho 
nnmonms uimllngrathms wldv.lv have uevaKtalcd 
it from 1189 to 1855. Tlm town was long tlm most 
important triuUug town of Norway, Init Inns hoon 
vcceiibly Kurpassco by L'liristianni, I Im eaHlIo of 
liergon'liUH was till J397 tlm rosidence of tlm .Nor- 
wegian kings, .Borgon was tlm birtliplaou ol 
Holborg, tlui painter, Dahl, 'Wollmven, and (.Ho 
Bull. Pop. (1885) •1(1,552. 

BC/VSSen-op-Zoumi, a town fornmrly strongly 
fovtilictl, in the .Dutch pruviuco of Nortli llnvhaiit,^ 
21 miles N. hy W. of Aiitworp, and ill) M. by N. ol 
Flushing. It Htands on tlm little river Zoom, at 
its entrance into tlm oast branch of the Hclmldt, in 
a marshy district, frequently iumulal.ed. It lias a 
harbour, iimmifactureH of brick and (lartlmnwarcH, 
and a largo trade in anchovies. Pop. (ISSl)) 10, •119. 
Tho imjiortaneo of ils jiosltlon reiidcriul tlm luwu 
the object of many cnntcsls. The NoUmvlamh'vn 
mndo it one of thwr sirmigholds in Vhinv ntnigglcs 
AVith E))ain, and the Kpaniavds, who bad been c.\- 
pelled in 1577, unwuwcHsfnUy attomptwl to capture 
tUo place, evUiev by nlege ov Htorm, in lo.Sl, I5KS, 
1605, nmt 1622, Tho fortilicatiims were aftenvardH 
streiigtlioiiod by tlm engimmr (.loelmrii, so hh (0 
give it the reputation of tadiig imprcgimhio, Yol 
tlio French, under (,'mnit J,6wcmlal, in I7'I7, afler 
a siege! of nearly three moiiLlis, and the Hpriiigiiig 
of 41 niine.H by tlie nssailanfs, and 38 by (he de- 
fendeiH, look the place by slorin, and in 1795 it 
capitulated witlimifc resistance to I’iclmgni. Being 
incorporated with France in IHB), it avuh bloekiided 
in 1814 by the English, who attempted to huv- 
prise the iovtress en the night of the Sth of Maveb 
with a force of 3(KK> ; hut after cavvyiug Urn greater 
part of the werka, they were, through Sir 'I’liomas 
(Iraliam’s vomi.ssues.s 'in sending siijinort, over- 
powered by tlm lirave garrisoii, and (ntlier slain or 
forced to surrender. The French only gave up llu? 
poHt under tho Treaty of Paris ; in 1867 the foi'trosM 
was deiuolishcd. 

Bci’jSCUl’otlu (1E8TAV Aihk.f, liistmiau, Imrn 
in .Prussia, 1813, studied law, and entered tho stale 
Korvice, from Avliieh lie rvas dismissed, owing to his 
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ruvohifciimavy viown, in 1848. Ikccmiiiig hirther 
ciinmr()uiiwe(l,_ lio Aveiit to Amciiea in 1850, but 
Hettlcil in 1857 in England, wlioiu lie devoted liini- 
sell' to tliu studj’ of the state ]miiiovs of tlio Tudor 
veigua. After ii. visit to Siuiauciva, in Sjiaiii, tlio 
results of his labours -were published under the 
title Giilcndiir of Lettcm, JJcs/mlc/ies, anil State 
Pdperts rt'.lutiiiij to the Ncijiiliidiotts bctivecn Enu- 
land and Smut (Svols. Loml. lHfi‘i-08). He died 
ill Madrid, Eebruaiy 13, 18G5). 

Kcrji'oraCi a town in tlio Erencb department 
of Bordogiie, on the Tlordogiio, 60 miles E. of 
Bordeaux by rail. Most of its iuhal)itant.s are 
oiuployed in tlie suvrciundiug irouwovka amV papev- 
inills. The wines of the district, both white and 
rod, are esteemed. Luring the wars with the 
I'lnglisb, Bergerac was a fortress and an ent.re])iU. 
of trade 5 but after siding witli the Oalvinists, 
and eonsequontl}’ suH'oring greatly in the religions 
wans, the place was dismantled by Lonis Xllt. in 
lO'il, whilst tlio revocation of the Jfieliet of Nantes 
drove mauv of its citizens into exile, rou. (1886) 
11,867. 

Hcrg'ci'ac, S.\vj*\[kx Ci’UANo wb, a Froneh 
author, born in Baris, 1019, distinguiHhed for his 
courage in the lield, and for the nnniljor of ids 
duels, uioi'O than a thouHand, most of them fought 
on account of liis^inonstrously laige nose. He died 
in 165.). llis writings, Avliicii are often crude, but 
full of invention, vigour, and wit, iiielndo a Iragcily, 
Aiinn/nne, and a comedy, Le PtSdunt Joiii, from 
u’liieli Coriieillo aiul Jlolii've have freely bormwe«l 
ideas ; ami his Iltutoii'C Ooini'iHe i/es fUals ct 
EiiiinrcH (hi la Luna d dii SotcU lu-ohahly sug- 
gested ‘ Mloi'oimigas’ to Voltaire, and ‘C.Jnlliver’ 
to Hwifb. His works liavo heon freipiently repuh- 
lisliod, the lust time at Baris, 1875. 

Kc llKiNUiori, an ominent ^oo^mplicr, 

was born ut Bleves, in Klieiiisli Brussia, in 1797. 
His early services as an oiigiueer in tlio French and 
Brnssian iinnioH largely advanced his knowledge 
of geodesy. After being employed on the trigono- 
metrical survey of Bnissia, lie became (18*2-1) 
pi'ofeHKOr of Mathematics In the Aroldtcctnrai 
Academy of Berlhi, and (1836) director of the 
( (cograpliical School in Bolsdatn. The bc.st-knowii 
of liis eartogi’apliioal works is liis Pki/slcul AlUat 
(99 plates, 2(1 ed, 1852). Ho edited several 
geographical periodicals, and wrote imnierous valu- 
able works on jiliysical mid poHtkal geogmpliv, 
iiicludiiig the Liinihr- u. Viilhci'kumh (1840),^ ifis 
coirespoiideiico with A. von Humlsildt, published 
at fiCipzig in 1863, lllls 3 vols. He died al Stettin, 
17tU Fehniary 1884. 

]Sei'g;Ic« Tiiiiomiu, a distinguislicd (lemian 
classical scholar, born at Isuiizig, May 22, 1812. 
From 18-12 to 1869 be was jirofcssor of Blillology 
successively at Marburg, Freiburg, and Halle. In 
the latter year ill-liealth enforced his retireiucnt, 
and tlie ruimvitidcr of bis life was sj)ent in la'opnring 
his (rc.wliichti’ dt'.r i/rii'rlim'lic-n Liticrutui', of wliieh, 
howevur, ho liuislicd the lirst volume only (Ilerl. 
1872), the other two judng edited l>y G. Iliimchs> 
( 188:)-.8-4). Borgk's chief complete -work is his 
Podw Lurid Gned (3 vols, Leip. 1843). lie 
als(i imltlislied luimeroiis papem on philolugj' and 
editions of iiulividiial Greek poots. JI.c ilieil July 
20, 1881. 

ISm*gl)iailt ToijiiBiix Omn-', a celebrated 
Ewedish cliomist, born at Katliarinaborg, in West 
Gobbland, March 20, 1735, A student under Lin- 
meus (dv Upsala in 1768, lie was raised to the chair 
of Bhvslcs there, and in 1707 to tliat of Chomistry. 
Hero he continued till liis death, July 8, 17^. 
IJergman’s cfirliest studios wove in natural history ; 
liis later, in olicmistvy and juincralogy. His 
theory of elective or cliomical aHinitios hod an 


important place in tlio history of eheiiii.stiy, and 
ins work in iiiineralogy did nuicli to jirejiaie the 
way for a scientific classilication of niinorahs. His 
diasertatioiis aro collected into 0 octavo vols. 
(help. 1779-81); and EiigUsli translations of them 
111! 3 vols. (1784-85). 

Ilm'ginclil, or MouNTAix-KLomt, is a recent 
deposit of a white or eream-cnloured jiowdor of 
extreme iiiiciic&s, composed almost entirely of the 
indestriictiblo siliceous frustiiles or cell-wnlLs of 
Liatomacen; (fpv.). From its resemblance to flour, 
it has been mixed witli ordinary food in seasons of 
scarcity, and tims used liy the iiihahitants of Nor- 
way and Sweden, who suppose it to bo unUitiouB. 
When subjected to a red heat, it lo.ses from a 
quarter to a third of it-s weight, the los.s consist- 
ing proljalily of organic matter, and this M-oiild 
inako it ill itself nutritious ; hut it seems to derive 
its cliief value from its increasing the hulk of the 
fomi, and rendering the really mitritious portion 
more satisfying. On the otner hand, some ex- 
periments teiid to sliow that hergmehl does ermtain 
1 a very small \»r«|H*vtiou — 3 or 4 jim- cent. — of posi- 
tive nutriment. Similar deposits occur at Lolgelly 
in North Wales, nt South Jloiirne in Ireland, and 
in Mull, Roiisay, Skye, ami elsewliere in Scotland. 
The contained organisinn show that these beds 
have Ih'cii deposited in fresh M-ator, 

](cri^iie.S«>a town and fortress in the Frouch 
dopartment of Nord, on tins {Jolme, 6 miles SSE, 
of Dunkirk. Four dctaL-hed forts, two of which 
cmvunaud the road to Lmikirii, guard the town, 
which was fruitlessly besieged by the English in 
1793. i’op. 5-135. 

Ucrgiylt {Sebasics norvc;]kii.fi)t n coiumou fish 
in uovthcrii sems, belonging to the family Scorpeem 
idle, In the great order of lishes with sjiIiiour rays 
(Aoanthoptcrygii). It is somewhat lilco a perch in 
appearance, and used to Ik) called Perw vuiHna ; 
no reHcmblmice, liowovcr, can ju.stify another of its 
names— the Norway Hadrloek. It attaiuB a length 
of 2 feet or more, has a red coloni', and is ^ood 
for food. Tbongli occasionally found on British 
coasts as far soutli as Berwick, it.s true home is 
farther north. The genus Sehast&s includes 24 
other widely -distributed .species. 

the naiUB of two towns in 
British Indio,— (1) Borliampiir, in Madras, is a 
militJU'V station i» the district of Oaninm, 18 
miles SW. of the town o£ Ganjam, and hut 9 
from the coast. The clinmto is very healthy, and 
tlioixj is some trade iu sugar and silk clotli, 
Bop. (1881) 23,599.— -(2) Berhainpur, in Bengal, 
on the left hank of the Blmgirnthi, 5 miles below 
iliiraliidabad. It was long one of the princinal 
military st-ntioas in Britisli India, and tliehanncks, 
now largely devoted to otlier uses, still form tlie 
mast pnmuncat feature of the town. In 1857 
Berhfuiiimr Avas tlio scone of the liist 0])en act of 
mutiny. Pop. (1872) 27,110 ; (1881 ) 23.605, 

Berfi a t-own of India, in the British distriet of 
Bolitak, Punjah, 36 milos by N. fi-oni Delhi. 
It is a coiiaidoi-ahle trade centre, with t\\ o large 
fairs in February and Octoher. Bop. (1881)9695. 
— The state of Isori, in Bimdclkhand, has an area 
of about 30 sq. in. , and a po)J. in 1881 of 4985. 

Iteriiig* See BBiiniNf}. 

Berj&t a town of Spain, 22 miles W. of 
Alineria. The inhabitanUs sue chiefly engaged iix 
mining lead. Bop. ( 1877 ) 1(5,600. 

Iterk<^lcyt a small town of Gloucestarsliire, 
on the Avon, 17i miles of Gloucester by 

rail. The tewji lies in the Vale of Berkeley, 
which conaLsta of rich meadow pastuie-land, on 
a deep, fat loam, and is celebrated for its dairies; 
ami ' Doiililo Gloucester ’ clicesc, Berkeley Oaatle, 
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«]!! un eiuiiieiice to the south-east, about 1162 was 
L/raiitcd hy Henry H. to Eoberfc Ht«haitliiige, with 
whuHO descenUauts it has suice c«»utiiiueil for iiuire 
tiiiiii seven eentiii'ios, tliey having held the title of 
Bivron Berkeley froin 12S)o, fuul of earl and viscount 
from 1679. Here Edward 11. wasimmievwl in 11127. 
Ill tlie civil Will's of Clmrlea I., the ca-stle held 
out for the king, bub was taken after a nine 
diiy.s’ siege liy the Parliamentarians. Dr Jeniier, 
the fliscui’cror of vaccination, was a native of 
Ihivkeley, and is huvied in the parLsli church. 
I’op. 01 town, 870. 8co Smyth’s Lives qf the 
Bci'/cclojs {\m). 

Berkeley* a village of Alameda connby, Cali- 
fovnia, ovorlookiiig tlio Buy of San Friineisco, is the 
sent of the state nnivei-sity, with 300 students. 

Berkeley, Gkoiiui:, Bishop of Clnyne, an 
Ivistovieal tigiue in the IStheeutui'y, whose itmiMitie 
life of unsedfish entliusiasin and Helf-Hiicriliciiig 
pliilantliiopy animated a metaphysical genius still 
iowei'fiil in philosopliical sjieciuation. Ho ivas 
lorn in the neighljonrlicxMl of Kilkenny, oil the 
I'2th of iMmcti IbSu (N.S.), according to lellablo 
tradition, in tlio half-mined castle of Dy.sert, 
on the hank of tlie Noi-e. ilo was a seUm «f 
the noble Ilonse of Uevkoloy ; his luothcv was 
a Wolfe, of the same Irish family as tlic hero ■■ 
who afterwards fell at (Quebec. At the age of | 
eleven ho was sent to the Duke of Ormond’s School . 
at Kilkenny, from wliieli ho proccedoil, in liis j 
Uftoenth year, to Trinity College, Dublin. Thei-o ! 
ho continued to reside, ns student and follow, for 
thirteen yeai's. Trinity College was then liillu- 
euved hy uidopeudcut tfiiukevs. The philosophy of 
Jolin Locke, which gave form to, and oxpresswl the 
siiint of the IStli ceiiuuy, was alroady in vogue 
tlieie, an<i, along ivUli Descartes and Aialchianehc 
and the new nliysics of Newton, was snncrsciling 
incdiovul scliolasticlsiii. To those Htiimirabiiig in- 
lluencG.s the young stiulont front Kilkenny responded 
witli eharaeteristioallv ardent ontlntsiasin. A 
C'o;m»cm^j/fa '0 Booh oi 1763-0, lately dincovevetl, 
and first puhlislied in the collected edition of his 
works in 1871, reveals an intellectual fermentation 
of extmordinfivy interast. Tlironglumb its pages 
wu see a siilitle' and original miiul, stimulated by 
Locke’s psychology to acoiiecption of the tmivovse 
which Locke lumself never coiisdotwiy upprouched. 

The avdenb siiirit of the Cominoitjiliice JSook 
Hf«)n found vent in philosophical anthorsliip. Us 
•new principle’ was soon given to the world, lirnb 
in it.s application only to onr visual pei'oepbloii of 
things, and then, in two succeeding treatises, with 
philosophical coin|irelienHiveii«ss, ns a system of 
niiiversiil iuimateriallsm in winch the whole world 
of sense is .spiritnulisetl. Aciiordiiigly, in 1701), 
lie protlnccd an JCmti/ lowurtls a New Theory nf 
Visnm, the purpose of ivhich ivns to slimv that the 
net of seeing, whieli seems so iiiiuicdiate and iinle- 
coniiKisable, i.s not really a direct and inexplicable 
revelation of soinctliiiig onl.side all sclf-coiiscioiis 
intelligence, but is an act of interpretation, hivolv- 
ing a process iissoutially (if uncomtciously I rational, 
which prcsuiiiiusos too a lutioual or orilcrly coii- 
stitutiim in the visually iiiterjireted plienoineiia 
tbenisL'lves. Tbe Kisdtj is thus a p.sycUological 
aiialy.sis of visual perception, with mi ontological 
ouloiiriK'. It nas Berkeley’s limt step towanls a 
elui'irtoiition of the confused popular, and solf- 
cmitrndictovy pliilo-sopliical conceptions of mailer, 

’J translatiiiu of tlie scnu-consuions processes 
of siglit into a virtual recognition of tiie perpetual 
creative agency of .Supreme Keason. The aigii- 
hi .scope ill a Treatise oa 
Inc I riueiplcs of llumait Knowletlge,' in 1710, 
lollowed 111 1713 by Diithijnes belicceu Hylas and 
J naonOKs, in ivliicU tiie now conception of matter 


povwilfttiseil* These thvuc huouH net lU uujuou 
in knvopc a train of Kpeciilatioii _w)iic]i,_ slow at first, 
through popular ami pliilusopliical miHiiiukuHlaud- 
iiig, has not ccust-d since to iiiovij liuiimn Uiouglit 
about all the ultimate nucstions of our life ami 
onr survoimdings. The central conceiilioti of tlio 
threo coiitiiiueil to develop in llerkebys niiml 
throughout his life. His ‘ now priiicipie that the 
world which we see and tinmh is not an ahsh'iw.t 
mdu|ieiideiit siibstaiico, of wbieli eoiiscimiH inind 
may be an effect, but is tlio very world limt is pre- 
sented te our senses, and wliicb di'liemls fur its 
actuality on being perceived— wius long imsroii- 
stnteti as the iiunistious paradox that uui.t(,er lius 
no perceived exi.stenco, Wc are only now leiiniing 
to I'ealise, through its help, tliat pbomuiieiia in 
a .sense presuppose the prcseiico and ooiilimuil 
agoucj' or Siiprcinc Keason; that exterual nature 
is fcluis thmuglioHt ami always siiporiiatiiral ; that 
the onlcrly evolution of its sense plieiioim.ma, in 
inorganic and orgaiiic things, interpreti’d in niitural 
science, is, for mere science, only a suwessiou uf 
phenomena, Imfctliat to the oyo ol pliilosimliy tlicso 
plicnoineiia are severalty and collectively il('pemleiit 
on the iiiunanenco of Keason, nml uUiiiiately on 
the moral agency of .Spirit— so thut the evolution 
of lliiito thiiigH, even tu an wuHcsk suceessiun, is 
in no way inconsistent with their ladng (lie siibjerls 
of wHistanb creative activity, 'J'lie material woild 
of Berkeley is just wliat the kuiisch )ireKimt i all in 
it beyond this belongs to the world of niiiid, whti'li 
converts the presented plienoniena into a laiigmign 
that is exjn’essivo of absent sense plienoniena, 
of other Unite spirits, and of tbe ali-iiervuding 
Ueaaou that la Hupvemo and ahHohite. Wliiili 
we know Imyond sense ulicuomena is tliolr intelli* 
gihle syntliosis in the form of variously i[ualilied 
things. Our ohjeetive perception of tins uxtiirniil 
or interpielahle worhl is reached, not tliroiigli 
any single sonae, hut through seiise syuibulisio, 
which enables m to eonneet what is aeliially 
present in one -sense witli wliut is eomlilionnily 
preseutablo In the others, liohef in Um real exist ■ 
encoof tlio oxternni world is betief in Ibe ])(!i'iiuiii* 
ciico of this intenigihiu comieetion aiming sonsu 
phenniiioiia. 'Phis belief pi'csn[ipoH(is Mint we aro 
in a trustworthy and inlelligible universe, in wliicli 
the soiwe siguala prcHimted to uk to ivgulaUi our 
lives by may bo depondcii on. Onr si'cinily foi' the 
reality of the llcrkeleyaii external U’oild is tlio 
thus inevltahiu nssnmptioii Ibat iiatiiro is roiisoii- 
able; that Us plienoniena expitiss thought nlnii 
to our own j that it is niore or 1 i*hh intei iirelalilo by 
ns in progimsivc pliysicai or iiainral scieiico ; nuil 
that even in tlie worlil of the senses wo are Ihiiig 
and imwiiig autl having imv lanng in ibe su|)renio 
ull-pcrvading Keason, theologically railed (iod, 

111 1713 llcrkeloy went to lioiiiloii, ami wiih 
inbrodaced hy hi.s connt-ryuian Swift to tlio 
statesmen am! men of letters who tliero |■orlm•d 
a lirilliant .society in the reign of (.;iueeu 
After .spending ncnrly ii year in l.ondoii, ho 
gave .seven yoam to travel in l''ruiiei’ and 
Italy, lii-sb^ ns cluiiilaiii to llio iirilliant nnd 
eccentric Earl of t'oterlioroiigli, and nfterwiirds 
ns tutor to n son of the Bishop of (doglier. Ilis 
jourmilK, lately recovered, contain vii'iil descri])- 
tioiKs of this continental experience, ineliuling 
adveubnvcH ill evoKsiug Mont Gimis in wintiw, n 
pciilons visit to tlm crater of Vesiii’ins during uii 
eruption, and an interviow and iiioLaplivsicii] dis- 
enssion at 1‘avis with tlio aged Malebramilm. 

On Ins mturn to Ireland in 1721 ho wa.s dis- 
tressed by the ayiuptuins of .social covruuthm and 
diSHinlev occasioned liy tlio South Sea Mania. 
Ihis^iyas the hegiiming of \m puliHc caroor as 
a nussumavy-phihuithropist in pursuit of idmils 
for society. Ilis sociological tlnmghts Ilrst found 
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oxpresHion in a sliovt Ksmij towards preventing the 
lliiin of (treat ./Iritain, cliavged -witli snggeHtioiis 
ecoiioiiiicial ainl otliical, signilicaiit of iiis own 
(’liivalvous iiidiUcronco to wealth. In 17'24 lie 
rosignoil liis fellowMliip in Trinity College, on being 
made Dean of Deny, with an ineoino of £1100, 
wliioli put liini for the Jir.'it time in easy cir- 
eiinmtanei's. Yet that very year he earried to 
fiondon a letter from Swift to' Lord Carteret, the 
lord-lioutonant of Ireland, hearing that it was ‘to 
introdneo an almointo jihiloHonlier with regard 
to money, titles, and power, who for tlireo years 
past has been struck with the rinnantio notion 
of founding, by a ehartor from tlio crown, a college 
at the Horinndas for the Christian civilisation of 
jtmorica, wiiere lie exorbitantly proposes a whole 
hundred pounds a year for himself as its liead, 
and whose heart will break if liis doanorv bo not 
for this purpose taken from him.’ Witli a ‘foresight 
of our vast colonial empire, he laboured in Jjondon 
for three yoar.s to intorost Sir it. Walpole and other 
leading jioUtiinans in this miHsionary project, the 
grandest conceivcHi in tiie I8th century. At last 
£^(),0()() was voted by tlio Ilouso of Comimins for 
the ondowinenfc. On the faith of tliis he sailed for 
Anmrica in Soptomhor 172 H, taking with him a con- 
genial auxiliary in Ids nowiy-mavned wife. To pve- 
nai'i) for llonimda, ho mado a rotnantio tomnornry 
home for liiniHolf for nearly tlireo yearn in lilioile 
iMiund, whrira a hw yoars hofore some American 
inissionaiies had wittlcd. In one of tlioni, a Dr 
Kanmol .folinson, lio found congenial eompanlon«hii) 
and (I philosoidiidal diseiplo, whoso works, as woll 
as those of Jonathan lidwai’ils, helped to propagate 
his metaphysical cimiumtion of matter in Ainonoa. 
Berkeley never reaehcil Bermuda, ns the iiromised 
grant was in the end witlidmwn. In the niitinnn 
of 1781 lie returned to England, oarryingwitli him 
Hteravy fruit ripened in Ulmde Island, ih ' the still 
nil' of delightful studies,' and given to tlio world 
ill 1782 uinler the title of Alni/dn'on. or iho 
}'hHimphci\ tlie most linlshou of his works, with 
ideasant i>icbnvos of Ainiii'lcan scones and life, 
u'hile In lorm and ideas it I'osonihles dialogues of , 
Plato. Its jiliilosojiliy cannot bo out of date as I 
long as ap[iiosti(! eontentloii witli porsomility in man ! 
ami (rod IS eontinued, Ahupkrnn was followed In 
IV.Tl liy Vindmiiion of Dorkcley’s early visual 
immaterialisiii. Tti the Analynl, puhlishcd in 178-'), 
his tlinologlcal philosojdiy was further unfolded, in 
an argiimojit meant to sIjow that tlio Jiigiior matJjc- , 
matics involve assumptions which n.H truly exclude ! 
dolinite or exhaustivo eoiicoption ns do any of the ■ 
mysteries of religion, and which eijually witli tlie 
la'ttor illustrate tlio spiritual fact, that tlio ultimate 
or marginal eoiicoptions of an intolligonco like ours 
must 1)0 only half-conceived trutlis. 

iMeantimo, in 17.’3‘i, .Berkeley was made Bishop 
of Cloyno, in the south of irclaiid, where in a 
beautiful liomo-lifo of eightCGn years lie found a 
channel for his ardent |)liilanthropy in devotion 
to the social proliloins of Ireland. Two years 
after ho wont to Cloyno, ho began the publication 
of the l,hieritil, wliioh niijicared, in lliat and 
blm two following yoar.s, in three instalmonts, 
consisting of ahimt live hundred questions suggested 
liy Ireland, with 'move hints, then original, .still 
niiaiiplied, in legislation and political economy 
than are to ho found in any etpial sjiace.’ The 
(,>iwi'inf was follmved, in sncceeding years, by other 
paiiiplilots on Ireland, and appeals for a larger 
Lolei'atiojj of its religions differonees, The medical 
virtues of tar-water, on whioh he had heen 
oxjierimonting, were cliaracleristically connected in 
.Berkeley’s mind with the ultimate conceptions of 
roligimis philosophy. In 1744 ho puhlislied A'/m, 
or a ehain of philosophical rollcotionH on the 
virtues of tar-water, a treatise wliicli he said cost 


him more researeli and thought than any of his 
other works. Through the crude mechanics, chem- 
istry, and pliysiohigy of a ])nsb ago, it suggests 
a connection hetween the rc.sinmis element m tar 
and tlic S})i.rituai .Bower by wiiich the nniver.so is 
heing per|)etually created. Plato and the Nco- 
Platonists, tlie companions of his advancing yeans, 
ajipear lievc as Ids autlioritie.s, and thiw into the 
hackgromul Locke and the empirical teachers of Ids 
youtii. Ill AVVi*' ho traces the steps by whicli, at 
the dawn of the Christian era, Greek and Gra'co- 
oriental speculation sought to rise towards the 
Inlinite and Iiicif'able, and to connect the sensible 
world and the embodied .spirits of men in an intel- 
lectnai unity in the Divine Keasoii. 

The beautiful homo-life at Cloyno ended in 1752, 
when declining health hastened the execution of a 
loim-formed project to resign his ejiiscopate and 
make Oxford the homo of his old age. Six moiitlis 
after he liad reached Oxford, cm an evening in 
January 1753, lie suddenly passed from the world 
of .sense. Hia body was buried in the cathedral 
of Ciirist C'iinrcli. 

Berkeley's Hfo has been one of tlie lu-incipal forces 
in modern ]iliiloso])lsy. His thouglit lias indeed 
1)0011 for tlio most part only nucouaciously ojiera- 
tivo, beneath the siiock and senso of atrangeneaa 
with whioh, intorpreted as an alisurd parnfiox, it 
has heen popularly rocoived, But it is at tiio root 
of all tlio groat ooiillicts of ultlmafo speculation 
about tho uiiivomo iu tho 18tb niul lOtli contu- 
lies. David Humo, looking only at what Borkoloy 
douied, so iiiisappliod tlio ‘ new prhicliilo ' us to ills- 
iiitogi’nto spirit as well ns nmttor into a succession 
of isnlatod foolings ! although Borkoloy liad really 
vosnlvod ovon mattoi'i not into isolatod toolings, but 
into u continiions pi’csontatlon of signJIicant sonso 
plionomena. lloid and tlio Mcottish psychologists 
M’oro ronsoil to .attoinnt a doopor and truer psy- 
chology than Looko's liy the dosivo to refute tfio 
ilovkoley they saw in Ilumo. English and Pronoh 
ompivical pyohology, from Hartley and Condillac 
to Jolin ntunvt JMifl anil Comte, lias accepted tho 
pliononienalist tlioory of matter, but emptied of tho 
orlgiimting and directing Ilcason wlilcli in Berkeley’s 
tlionght was its plillosnpliically nccossar>’ constitu- 
tion. Ill Ciorinnny, Kant told that ho was roused 
into pliUnsopIiionl eritloisin from his ‘dogmatic 
slumber’ by the meta])hysiea3 ncseionco which 
ITumo Imd discovered in liis ono-sided Berkeley ) 
nml tJjo Kantian criticism )iiv.s formed the European 
thought of tlie IDtli century, as Lnekiaii psyehmogy 
formed it in the ]8tli, and the dogmatic construc- 
tions of Carlasinnisin in tlie 17th. The abstract 
Holf-coiiseionane.sH of Neo-Kantianism has a certain 
ailiiiity with the Neo-Platonic idealism of Sirls— 
not yet sublimated into Hegelian al.)straetue.ss in 
.Borkoloy’s coneroto sjnritnalism, which I'ccngnises 
Boason as at once jiorsonal and supreme. It is thus 
a fact of history that Berkeley has employed the 
modem iihilosopbicai world in a struggle, virtually 
aliout his new concciition of the univoi'se, which has 
lasted for nearly two hundred years. 

The only eompleto edition* of Herkeloy is tho 
Clavcndou' Press ‘Colloetcd Works’ (4 vols., Oxford, 
1871), annokatod with dissertations and a Lifeliy 
Ih'ofessor Clampbell Eraser, who Im.s also puhlislied 
Selections from jiericclci/ {‘Hd ed. 1884), and lic.rke- 
leg {2d cd, lS8o), in IBackwood’s ‘Philosophical 
classics.' 

Bcrltclcy Soiiild, next to Stnnlo.v Bound 
the most frfiffiienteil inlet of the Efwt Ealklnrul 
Island, near its north-oastevn extremity. Though, 
it is diiricult to enter, yot it contains several 
excellent harbours. 

Bcrkliamstcad, a markot-town of Hertford- 
shivci on the small river Biiltmvn, 28 miles NW. 
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London. Straw -plaiting is oairicit on ; aiul 
tiiere arc inamifactnre.s of rvooilon articles and 
choiiiicftls. Tlie jnieb CuM'iier was a native, lop. 
500(>. 

liOrKovil'/JL tli'i tAiief tinvu of a district in 
wostern Biiiyiuia, 40 iiiile.s NNW. of Soiia,_on a 
siimll tributary of the Dannhe. 1‘op. ( ISSl ) iiidu. 

Bcrk.shirCj a rnidluml county of Kn^lniul, 
Tioiinded N. by (Alouccster, O.vford, and Bucks, L. 
by Oxford and Bucks, SE. liy Surrey, S. by Hainp- 
shire, and \V. by Wiltshire. Its greatest length 
is 53 iiiile.s; its greate.st breadth is 30; and tlio 
area is 705 s(j. in., "v 451, ‘21(1 acvcs_, nearly one- 
iialf of which is iiiifler tillage, ono-foiirtli in pas- 
ture, aiul oiie-si.vtocntli in ivood. Horkshiro, wliich 
is one of the most lioauliful of tlie English counties, 
Ues iit the valley of tlic Thames, and has an 
unilulating .surface, rising in soino jiarts into hills. 
Solid chalk underlies the wliole area. A range 
of chalk-hills, or downs, eouuceted with the CUil- 
tcras on the east and the Marlhoroiigli Downs on 
the west, crosses the county into Wiltsliire, from 
Iloading to Al'alliiigford, attaining at Wliite Hovso 
HilU so called from the gigantic (iguro of a hor.sa 
nnlcily delineil iit tliu chalk — a rulic of ancient 
tiinesj a Jiuight of 893 feet, Between this range— 
(he west i»avt of which is occujdcd hy sheep-walks 
—ami a sinallov oolitic one skirting the valley of 
tlie Tlianies, is the '\’'ale of the wfiite Morso, the 
rieliesb jiarti of tlie county, and dramod by the Ook. 
To tUo south of the Downs is tlui fertile Vale of 
IConiiot, (Iraiiictl by the river of that naino, and its 
feeder, the Lainbourn. To the east is the forest 
disti-ict, coinpvishiy Windsor Forest, part of Bag- 
diet Iloatli, k^’c. The forest ehielly consists of 
lintel, oak, lioocli, ash, and alder. The Tliiinias 
skirts the whole north border of the county, wind- 
ing tlu'ough a course of LOO miles, hut iu a dlroot 
line only 52, and iiavigahlo nearly the whole way. 
It is tlie chief river ot Borkshii'o, the other rivers 
of the county being Its trihutavies ; of which the 
chief are the Keiiiiet, Leddoii, and Oek. Tho 
ICciinet Is imvigalilo for 30 niilos. The cliinatc of 
Bevkshive is very healthy, being mild in the 
valleys, and bracing on the high lands. The soil 
varies greatly ; in tho valleys it is generally n 
fertile loam, with a .suhsoil of clialk, gravel, or 
clav, Theomuitvy lietwceu the vivllcyauf Kciniet 
and tlie WJiito Horse' cOTisists ohiolly of sheop- 
walksj and .along the Tluiiiias anil to the west of 
the Uidge Way, or Downs, it is ohiolly dairy and 
pasture Jund. The chief crojw arc oats and wheat. 
‘Double (rlmicostcr ’ and ‘ pine-upplc’ clice.se are 
.sent in largo ipiautitiOH to Londini. Swine are 
extensively rciu-cd, especuUly near Fariugdou, the 
liroeil being one of the host m Eiiglatnl. Property 
is very much divided, and the number of gentle- 
men’s scats is very great. The farms are generally 
of moderate size. The county is traversed liy the 
(beat Western Railway and its 1, ranch ]inG.s, and 
bytwooaiinls. _ Berkshire is divided into 20 Imu- 
dred.s, 1.71 pavi.slie.s, and 1’2 poor-law uiuous. It 
letiirns live memhers to parliament, one for each of 
dm three divisions (Abirigdim, Newbury, B’oking- 
haui), ouii fov Reading (tlie county town), and oiie 
for Windsor. ^ Till the Seats Act of 1885, tho 
iKuoiiglis of Wallingford and Aliiiigdoii also elected 
luembei-s, The (.•oiiiity contains besides, tlie inimi- 
cipal boroughs of Newbury and Maidenhead, ami 
the market-towns of Earingdoii, irmigerford, 
wantage, Wokingham, East lisley, and Lam- 
bourn, llic ehud mamifactnves are uotioed nmier 
liK.UitXfi. The British and Ronian remaius are 
numerous, iiichiding Roman ronds, and many 
, camps aml bairow.s. Of tlio old cnstle.s, the prin- 
oipal IS Windsor; of monastic establishments, the 
abbeys of Alungdoa and Rending. The clmrelie.s 


are .small, and from the scarcity of huildiiig-sLotic, 
are often constructed of clialk and Ihnl. 1 here uve 
many Nevmau chuvclics, erected in the I2(rli ami 
13th centuries. In I83() lierkHliiro was tran.sfcrred 
from tlio diocese of .Salishury to limb of U.xfoi'd. 
Pop. (1801) n0,-t80; (1H41) 1(51,75(1; 

218, 3G3. Bee LieuLcutant-coloiicl Dooper-Kiiig s 
J/istori/of Jicrkxliiir. ( 1887). 

Ifcrlatl (Ibuumiiiiau IMrltuin), a town of 
I.ower Moldavia, on tho Berhul River, ‘l(» miles 
above its junction with tho Heroth. It in an 
inmortant place, connected with Hr/iila by rail, 
aim has a brisk trade. Poj). ( 18811) ‘215, .5158, 

Ilcrlcrt'g’rtS, a group of rocky ishvmlH in (he 
Atlantic Ocean, off the west coast of tho Portu- 
guese jirovince of Eatremmiui’a. 

BcrlicIiiHgcn, von. Sco ( birz. 

Berlin', the capital of Prussia, and, since 1871, 
of the (ierniaii om]uro, thn cliiof roHidimco of tlm 
emporovof Germany, the sent of the (lonnaii Reichs- 
tag and Prussian Landtag, ami the (liiid largest 
oitv of Europe, is situated on the Sprius in 52' 3P' 
N.'hit., VA‘ 'IV E, long. Tho eity is hnilt npun^ a 
Hat sandy |)Iain. ndiicli, fhough eulli\’ii,U‘d, m far 
from being fertile. Its average lioight above the 
level of the Baltic is only li)() foot, and its mean 
tomponvtui’o ia *18'' F. 'I'lw Hpvoe, here about ‘ifiii 
foot wide, witli, a eniTont so sluggish as scarcely to 
ho porcoptihlu, Ihuvs fititn 8H. to NW, through 
Iho city, ilivhllng it into two neavty ei|nivl jiiirls, 
and Roininunicatiiig with the Ddoi' mid the liiiRic 
hy otinnls. Tho fnconvoniemic of its low-lyliig 
situation lii tho midst of tho Handy llals of Brainlmi- 
huvg ift luovo tlmu made uii f<iv Iiy the gvi'ali geo- 
graphical advantages of its pOHitioii in (1m lieart of 
Norfcliorn (lerniany, Ilcvlln lining lialf-way from 
Ilainiiuvg to Breslau, from Hlottin to Imiiizig, nnd 
from Memul to Alsace, as well ns ei[uidislimt from 
thu frontioi'S of Kussia and .llolluiul, and fi'oiii tho 
inountniiiH of (’.'ontral (loniiuny to the nallb'. By 
vail it Ik 177 miles SK. of llamhiivg, 101 NNlk of 
Leipzig, and 302 ENHC. of ((ologiio; wliilsl. fi'oni 
Lomlon it can ho rounhed in 25 Iioiirs, I'uils 
in 23i, and Vienna in 15. 'I'lio advain’o of Ihu 
city has hoou estiuonlimviy. lu IS(I4 tho pop. 
was 182,157} in 185.S It was 43H;!)(il ; in 18,1 it 
was 820,341 (including 20|5(ir) Holiliers)i in 1880, 
1,1*22,3305 and in 1885, 1, 815, ‘287, thu city eovering 
at that ilate an area of 15,500 acres, and measuring 
about (i itiiUiH from north to south ami from I'lCst 
to west, witli a ciiciimfei'eneo of 2!) miles. 

As far buck uh tho 13th ve.ntuvv, the centvul 
jiart of the iirescnt city was inha'ldled, 
on tlio i.slaiul formed liy the Spree on i(s left 
bank, was united to (>ld Jiediii on the ri,gbt 
hunk in 1307. These name.s are still re.taiued 
li^' the corresponding ipiartcrs of tim modern ci|,y. 
'ilio Wcndisli kuUcn nieaiis ‘a hill rising above 
water or swampy gnmml,’ awl lUrlin is most 
probably to ho traced to tho root of vritr ( English 
tmr or watr), ‘a dam in a river.' Ilerlin was 
long little more than a tislnng- village ; it was 
not till tho ‘ (ii'oat Elector,' i''ie.ih‘,vic.k-\VUluvm 
(1840-88), had united the seiiamLo duchies of 
which Pi'iissia is now formed, (bat the (own 
becamo of cmiseijnenee as the cai>iml of a largo 



tlio rising city. Uiidet- P'roderick the (ii'eat, it eon- 
turned to iirosiicr. At liis deatli, tlm iiiliahitants 
nuinlmvo.d 145, (500. After the iieaco of 1815, Berlin 
incrcaseil with o.vtraordinary rapidity, and, heiug 
tlm scat of govcrmnoiit, a focus of^bo mds ami 
sciences, ami a great centre of commercial enter- 
pri.so. It 1ms gradually risen to a position wliieli 
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fairly oiititlcs it to ha jn-escnt rank as tlie inotvo- 
jiolis of tlic (.fonnnii ctii])ire. 

'i’ho toutvo of tho city is now devoteii almost 
exclusively to eomiinn'cc. Small toM-iis aiul villages 
arc gradually lieing iiieorporatcd : Moabit fins 
alreaily disaiipearod as a seitaratc oomiimiiity ; and 
Charlottenburg, a town of 12,000 inhabitants, is 
lilcidy soon to follow. Berlin consists of sixteen 
difl'erunt quarters, containing about oGO streets, (io 
s(|uaros, -IS bridges, 7l)() public buildings, and 
upwards of 20,000 ])rivato houses (comprising 
mi, 000 dwellings}. The houses are built of 
brick, plastered or stuccoed outside, and they 
soon awiuire a faded anpcarancc, The style of 
these has very nmeh altered since ISOi. Before 
that, the greater portion of the houses were of 
one, two, or three stories, but these are fast giving 
way to hou.ses of a larger size. Trivate lunises of 
more than live inhahited stories and over 72 feet 
high have (1887) hoen proliihiteil, The increase in 
the value of house-property has been enornums, 
and the i'cs\ilt is that about one-tenth of the i)opu- 
lathiii ai'i! ilrivon to take np their abode in cellars 
underground, and more than tiS.OOO families live 
in ilwellings <if one room. In 18S7 one huihling in 
Ai;kevstvasso_ housed no fewer than lObO persiiiis! 
Berlin contains a large nnmher of very line build- 
ings. At the centre of tlio city is tlio royal 
l)ala(!(', with nearly 700 apartments, including the 
riehly adorned staterooms, tlio iinest of which are 
tlie magnilieont_ ‘ Weissor .Snal’ and the palace 
<d)apel. Near this are the emperor's palace and tliat 
of the crown prince ; the royal library, wliicli con- 
Btins upwards of 1 ,000, 000 vohimes and'llO.OOO nianu- 
seripts } the old and new museums, tlio national 
gallery, the arsenal, the royal theatre, the oncra- 
liouse, tlie guard-house, and the univeisity. These 
are all situated between the Bpree and the east 
end of the Htreot ‘ Uutor den Linden’ (so called 
from its ilouhle avenue of limes), one of tlio lino.st 
streels iu Europe, about a niilo long, and almost 
InO feet broad, a continuation of wiiicli, called 
JCaiser-Wilhelni-Strasse, beyond the Opern]jlatz, 
JiUstgarton, and Kaiserwillielmsbrilcko ( 1887), is 
heiiii; cut through the old town on the other side 
of tlie Spree. Tlie other cliief streets arc the 
Eriedrielistrtisse (2 miles long), the laiipzigcr- 
slrasse, the Iviinigstrasso, and the Wilholmstrasse, 
in wliu'.U is tlie impeviai eAiancellor’s palace, where 
tlie (.longrCKS of Berlin sat iu 1878. The eity is 
adorned Lliroughmit with numerous statues of 
national heroes, the statue of the Great Elector 
(on the liaugohriicke), and the equestrian statue 
of [‘’redoriek the Great (in front of the emperor's 
palace), lieiiig the most remarkable. There are 
In all more tlian 20 theatres in Berlin. Of educa- 
tional institutions, Berlin luid, in 1885, 24 classical 
and other gymnasia, 13 higher lioys’ and on higher 
girls’ Holiools, and 213 iiiiddlo and elemoiitary 
schools, with a total of 170,000 impils. Bcside.s 
these tliero are 23 hhultii'iji'frtcn. The niiivei-sity, 
establisiied in bSlIJi, possesses 4 imiseuiiis niul a 
library of 300,000 volumes, and has a very liigli 
repntiiLion. Among the professors whoso talents 
have rendered it fanunis wore Fichte, Hegel, 
Belielling, and Kchleiernincher. The iiumiicr of 
professors and lecturers is now about 270, and of 
students about liOOO. Gf the other pulilic in- 
stitutions of Berlin may be. mentioned tlic Aenzlemy 
of Hciom'.es, by far t)io most important of the 
kind in Germany; the Military Academy; tlie 
Academy of Arclutectuve ; the Aciidomie High ■ 
Hcliool (of art); the Heliool of Mines; the 
Kcliooi of Agriculture; the Artillery, Tcclinicnl, 
ami Enginenring Gollogos; the Iiuliistrial (1881), 
Etiiiiological (1880), and other museums; the 
Academy of Music.; the. (Jh.sorvatmy ; _ many 
seiontilio and learned soeiotic.sj several semiiinrics 


for toachens and missionaries ; and a large number 
of imtdic and private institutions and societies 
for lieneyolent purnuses. Of the numerous hospitals 
in Berlin, the Chnritii (adjoining which is the 
Bathological Institute, under rrofe.ssor Virchow) 
is the largest in Germany. jVhout 88 per cent, of 
the population are Protestants, 7 per cent, lloinan 
Catholics, and 5 per cent. Jews, Berlin lia.s a 
catliedral and 58 rrote.stant and 9 Catholic 
cliiirclies. Gf these, the Nieolaikirche (restored in 
1880), Marienkirche (with a spire 295 feet liigli), 
and Klo.stcrkirclu;, all of the 13th century, are tlie 
oldest; the Petrikirehe (with ft tower 315 feet high) 
is the loftie.st; and the Mieliaolskircho (Catholic), 
Tlioinaskiveho, Zioiiskirclie, Gankeskirclie (1884), 
and HoiligeUreuzldrelio (1887), are the fine.st and 
most recent. The New Synagogue (ISCIl) has a 
richly decorated interior, a gilded dome 158 feet 
high, and seats for ,3000 persons. 

The Old Museum contains aiitiqiiarinii specimens, 
a collection of 90,000 coins, a gnillery of ancient 
sculpture, and a picture-gallery with about 1300 
painting.s. Tlie New IMuseum contains six 
iiiagnilicent mural paintings by Kaulliacb in tlie 
grand _ staivense, a very extensive and valuable 
collection of easts arranged in 12 sahmiis, the 
Egy|itiaii museum, and a fine eollectioii of en- 
gravings numbering nnwards of 500,000. The 
National Gallery iiicludos about 700 works liy 
moilovn artists. The celebrated llraiidenlmrg Gate 
(erected in imitation of the Pronyliva at Athens, 
(55 feet high, and 205 feet wide) leads from Unter 
den Linden and the Pariser Plat/, to the Thier- 
garteii, a jiark of 370 acres (with the monument of 
Friedrich- Wilhelm III., and those of Goethe and 
Queen Luise, botli erected in 1880), the large.sb 
of the five parks bcloiigiiig to the town. To the 
south-west of this lie.s the Zoological Garden, 
wliicli has recently boon eoiisidernbly extended. 
The. Botanical Garden (at Sultiinoliorg) contains 
25,000 species. Noteworthy also arc the Ranch 
Miiscuiu in the Lagerliaus ( the oldest secular 
building in the city), the Ratliliaus, the Aquarium, 
the eight marble groups on the Selilos.sbriielce, the 
royal cliflteau of Wonbijou (witli tlie Holienzollern 
hlusouiu), the KulimeHliallo in the arsenal (beauti- 
fully relniilt in 1883), the inominient.s of Stein, of 
C'ui'vin, of Scliillev (before tlie royal theatre), and 
of the ITumboldts (in front of the univevsity), the 
Gothic monument on the Kveuzherg, the Column 
of Peace in the Belle-Alliance-Platz, the Warriors’ 
jMoiuinieiit, ftiid the Cohuun of Victory, 200 feet 
liigli, erected in the Koiiigsplatz in eonnnemoratiou 
of the great victories of 1804, 1800, and 1870-71, 
near rvliicli are the War Gllice and tlie now build- 
ing for the Reichstag (tlie latter in course of eon- 
Htmetion). 

Tlio commerce and inaiiufaeturo.s of Berlin have 
incvciused so rapidly of late yeans, that it now miiks 
among the most important mercantile places of 
contiriental Europe. The trallie is carried on by 
the Hpreo, the canals, and fourteen ruilways, of 
which the intra-mural or * city railway,’ opened in 
1882, lins a lengtli of 7 miles, and pnsse,s tlirougli 
the middle of the city from east to west, and the 
suburban or ‘ring railway,’ 23 milc-s long, forms a 
complete circle round its outskirts. In 1886 the 
city railway carried eight million passengers ; the 
city oinnib'nse.s, thirteen; and the tramway-cars, 
seventy. Tlio trallie by . v’ater is 50 jicr cent, 
greater than that of any inland town of Gennany, 
nmonntiug in 188B te 3,716,000 tens. The staple, 
oommoilitios are grain, cattle, sjiiiita, and wool. 
The Exchange, daily visited by 3500 pcrsoiiH. is 
tlio centre of the North German inoney-mnrket. 
The Reichshnnk is the chief bank in Germany for 
tile issue of notes. It lia.s £0,000,000 of paid-up 
capital, and , 218 brancli oilices. The pnneipal 
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randies of initustvy are woolleii-weaviiig. calico- 

nriutiuK, an.l tlio nianufactiiro of eiii'ines^ anil 
other iiiacljineiy {for lyiiich there are ^ 
c.fcal.lWiiiieiits), also of iron, steei, iS5 

M-arcH, ilvaiwiy go‘wl«, coufectnms, Sin 

lumitlesnloiie Berlin 

ivortli (tw)-tliir<ls for QX^oi't trade . It ‘f * 
very iiniiortatit Jnainifaotnre.s ol railway and otlic 
earriaKOs, sowinu-niachines, safes, telegrnpnie ap- 
iiaratus, aeieiitilic iiistnunoiitM, eliroiiometers_, steel 
pens, and jewellery. Of the other industries of 
Berlin tlie eliiof are Us iiianufactnres o{_ pianotoKCh 
{ofavliicU the four largest mauufactones turn out 
as many as COflf) in a year), ficc<mli<niB (of \v u- 
Berlin is the main source of su])])ly for tlio lmci„n 
trade), and other musical instninumts ; hanlwave, 
(Terinnn silver, lamjis, and metal toys; leatlici, 
napev. ruhber, soap, and chemicals; furmtiire, 
carpets, porcelain, and ntlier earthenware; gloves, 
liaen articles, .straw-hats, and artilicial Ilowovs. 
Tlie .silk trade alone appears to ‘“we talleu 
otV of lato years. Of heer, "ver 4/,0 )0,() 10 
gallons were hvowed in tlie year 188.3--o4, the 
malt-tax for the same jien'id anumntiiig to 
nearly .tllDO.OhO. Most large cntei'pvisijs are now 
carried ou hy joint-stoelc emiipanies, altliongh a 
luiinhor hare in reeoiit years ended iii dwastor, 
wicli great loss to the shareholders, l a rcHpoot ul 
its piuillHhing trade, Berlin ni>sv slnvycH with 
xig the ih'st rank auiougufc German cities, In l«nn 
tlieve appealed 410 jmmials, of wide h more than 
30 were ilailv papom. The nuinhor of lettors ami 
other articles aont tlivmigh the IlevUn poat-olhee 
amiwntcil in 1K83 to nO, 0(10,000 1 niul the recently 
j‘tartod teleplmiiB coimiany had in that year 0 
iillice.s and 0000 Kiibsoriljers. Hoe Yizetolly, Jicr^n 
witky ihn New Jimjnrc {2 vdIh. V879) 5 King. -Die 
licnfscAc licvUn (2 volfl. Loin. 1883 ){ 

nml Bnist Friodeil, Jkrlm, Polnd(un, wid Umgebun- 
ffca {Syd t'd. Berlin, 1887). ,, , 

Tub ConfiKiws »v Bbiimn mot at llevlui in 
Juno 187K, and ccnwlstcd of vopiosoiitatives of 
Ilussia, Turkov, Oennaiiy, ffroat Jlritain, Franco, 
Austria, and Italy. It was primarily designed to 
revise the iiroVnninary treaty of Han Htofano, con- 
eluded l»y Uussia and Tui'lcov after the war of 
J877-7H, and the treaty of Buiiin hogan a new era 
In the histoiy of the Ottoman empire. Hoiunania, 
Serviiv, ami Montenogro wore recognised as indo- 
pendent, Urn latter powers voceiving uddlthinal 
teirituiy. The coneeHsion of addltionnl torritiny 
to Greece was recoinmeiided (and made, 1881). 
Houmfuda received the Dobnija in o.vciuingm for 
Bessavahia, given t<» llussia, Ardahau, ICavs, 
Batoiiiii, and ntlior parts of Armenia wero ceded to 
Itns.sia hv Tni’key. Turkey engaged to carry out r(!- 
forin in Asia Minor and Crete. Bulgaria hceame an 
luUounmons huttvihutavy pvineipaUty, and Bastevu 
Itoumelia (which was practically united to Bul- 
garia after the war with Servia in 188,7), though 
remaining under the illreet political and nnlitaiy 
authovity of the Hultau, secured administrative 
autorioiiiy and the liglit to have a Christian 
governor-general. Bosida ami Herzegovina were 
to ho occupied and adiidtii.stercd hy Austro- 
Hungary. Piiuco Bismarck was jivesufent of the 
Congres.s, and the Burl of Beacoiislield and tlm 
Manpd.s of Halisfmiy were the Knglisli |ilenipo- 
tentiaries. 

Berlin, a town of Ontario, Canada, 62 ndics 
HW. of Toronto hy rail. Pop. 4004. 


Wcrliii Becrcc. Heo (joNTiNUN’rAh HvK'rm. 

tterliii Snirit, a coarse whisky mado ehudly 
from hcet-rnot, ixifcatoos, ikc, Because ul its elmap- 
nS<s it 1ms heen largely nsod in the '> 

Sdv and in mixing low wines. I'lm elhad 
npon the eonsnnier i.s perniemiis. tlio elioap wines 
thus fortilied heing considered very uuwUolewime. 

Hec Bhakhy, niH'i'ii.hATioN, Wink, 

ISorlioz. Hkktor, a muskal oompuwu- of rc' 
mavlmhlo hut ccccntvic goniiis, was horn Dc.mmlim' 
11 1803, at C6to-Ht-Andri), m tim denaiLitumt 

of’isbrc, France, whore Ids father was a physmmn. 
Atminst tlio wisiies of his laivents. who lutoudyd 
hiiii to pursue the aauui puUossmn, and s(Uil. him 
to Paris to stiidv modieino, lie dovot(al hiniHolf to 
ninaic, eiitering'tlie Cmisorvatoii'e as a puiul of 
Lesueiir. Amid sovoro privations- lov hm pauev 



iiad (mb ofl* (uiuLiuuml Iuh 

musical education, winning tho .second i.rizo in 
1828. and the Jir.st, or Urnud pn-v. dr- Ay/uc, in 
1830, with a cantata entitled Stiriittmiptihis. In 
uecordaiico with tho emidiUouH uUm-hml to Uus 
pvi'/.e, BevUo/. now went to Jlaly, where he resn fd 
for upwards of ii year, ami hecanm ae.juamti'd 
with Liszt and Mmidelssolm. Jhe artistm siir- 
rounding, s of Ids life in Umne, lmwuvev, _were pro- 
fomully distasteful to Idm, and Ins sojourn was 
not niavkod hy much ei'uativo work. Aflei- his 
rctnni to i’arls, in tho year 18.12, Berlioz soon 
hrouglit smno of ids (’omimsitnms to a Imaviug 
Init thoiv ciuuiiUeatod ivud poouliar iiaturu failed 
to win popular rocogidtiou. ami Herlioz wiisjlnymi 

to support himself and his wife Im inarriei tho 

Irish actress, lleurielta Hmithson, in 18.1.1 hy 

wriling inwioal uvitioisms for various uowspaiim's, 
an ivUsomo hurden from which ho only freed him- 
self at the cloao of Ids life. In tins work, often 
wrung from him witli the uliimsb ]iain and eliort, 
arc revciiicd thoso rumavkahlu glBu of stylo, _ of 
picUwcwpio expression, ami of Immoiir, wlneli 

romlor Ids letters am) his me sueli iidimr- 

ahlo rending. Whon oeeashm oirored, Berlioz 
also adopted tho procaiions livelihood of a eonvovt- 
giver, in 1838 nigaidul was so much iiiiiiresseil 
by ft porformanco of tlio Siiwpliuiilr l''iiidiiHlhiiir 
tfiab he presented, or heeame tlm medhiin for 
prosonting, Berlioz with tho sum of fraiu's. 

In 1842 ho iiot out on the livst of those foreign 
concert lours whicli more than unythiog else mi- 
deninilied him for the imlifrereiice »if his com- 
patriots. More tluui once lie was otVered a post 
ni Gevmnnv, hut could not maki' up Ida udud to 
tear Ininself away from Paris. In the eoiiise of 
tlieso journeys Berlioz visited ami was received 
witli almost uniform eiithiisiasm in Belgium, 
tlonnany, Austria, Bohemia, Uunguvy, am} evou 
Russia. In 1848 he was engaged liy .lullieii as 
conductor at Briny Lane, hut tlie eiiler|irise 
jirovod a disastrous’ failure. In IHt'in he fiillilled 
another engagement in London as condnrtor of 
the New I’liilhavmouie, Hoviety. U is pleasant 
to tliink that Berlioz, who was nmcli atlaelieil 
to England, and had a profound I’etieral ion for 
Shakespeare, has owed the postimmoiis reliahiii- 
tation of liis fame o.hudly to the elVortsof musudutis 
resident in tlmt cmintTy. Mr diaries Halid, a 
friend of Berlioz’s earlier year.s, jirodticeil his Ihiiii- 
ii(d!u/i dn Faiifii at Miuieliesler in 1881), since wimii 
it has made its way into tho rihii'i'/oiVi' of all the 
chief clioral societies of tlie kingdom; and Mr 
Maims, at llio famous Saturday coiicei'ts of the 
Crystal Palace, has been ef]Ually assiduous In 
familiarising English andienees with the eolossal 
masterpieces of tho Froueh cuuiposev. Between 
ISoo and 1869, in which year Berlioz died, tlm 
course of his life presents no special features. Ho 
had practically ahandiniDd cimpiusition, iho only, 
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work proclucoil in tliis pevioil being his opera Les 
TfOi/cus, perfonneil witli inoiloiate sHceesa in 1863. 
The coniplote list of Bei-linz's works is comprised 
within tlio limits of twenty-six o^ms-nwmbers ; but 
this siuint.v arra^v allords no clue to the inaguitmlc 
of their dimensions. After his Fumt, wliich Is, 
perliajis, do.sen'edly^ his most pojnilar work, his 
most successful acliievcments are his symphonies, 
J{o)iico c.t Juliette^ llurolil cii Ilfeiie, and the Sym- 
phonic 1< itnUinlinuc; hisoverturoa.C'nrHrtWjf A*tnH«/«, 
JicHVcnuto Cellini, and WuccHctj ; his eharming 
ojiora, liiatricG cl li&n6(Uct ; his saemd trilogy, 
Jj'hnfuncG clu Christ j and (Inally, his great Messe 
(ks the rn(|nioin written for tlic ohswpiies 

of (tenoral Daimoinont in 1837— and his jf’e Ihum, 
in tlio J udcM of which Derlio:; rises to his greatest 
lieight. A great deal of Herlioz’s hast literary 
work is Imricd in the Hies of W\q DClmts ; hut Ins 
|mhlishod wiitings amount to several vohnnes, 
including his tioirics d'orchestre, A travel's 0/innfs, 
.Ip'S (.Trolcsijifc.i lie la Musique, liis Mimoircs {puh- 
lished in IHdri), and linally, Ids wotl-known treatise 
<111 orchestmtion, which lias been triuislated into 
J'higlisli, aiul is a Btainlanl work on the subject. 
Tlie characteristics of llorlioz’s comnosiMons arc 
too remarkaldo to he discussed in a brief summary. 
Ilis coucepLions wove grandiose rather than groat, 
and in carrying them out ho sometiums narrowly 
escaped an ahruiit lapse fr<un suldimity to bathos. 
He ilcliglited ovornmoli in extravagantly c.xcitiiig 
ollbots ; but his sense of orchestmthm was so 
ahnormally acute that, as an English critic has 
olmei'ved, no mutter what the ellect was, it 
was sure to sound ONUotly us he intended 
i(. In delicate oreliestral emhroidery ho Htaiids 
alotm—wibnoss the Uineon Mah' scherzo in his 
Roiittlo ct Jvlivitf; and U\e ivccompammcnt to the 
cliorns of Hidvits of the air in LHio. Tliough 
acensud of iieiiig a revolutionary in music, he 
entertaiiuul tiic iiio.Ht loucldiig ami enthusiastic 
i'(!Vor(inoe_ foi' Jleathovon, Wehor, and (iluck. Of 
an iinnoriims and uncomproiidshig disposition in 
Ids oitlcial and professional relatii>n.s, he was 
iiuvertlieless on terms of elose intimacy with a 
great uumliov of his coiilcmpomrics, amongst 
wlioiii may he mentioned Liszt, Heine, Balzac, 
Stephen Heller, and Ernst, Sclmmann at once 
recognised Ids great talent, and puhlislicd oitlo- 
gistic analyses of his works in tlis Nenc Zeitiichrifl 
J'lir Mrnih'. Jlurlioz was mudo a chevalier of tlio 
Legiiiii of Ilononr in 1830, and tvas elected a 
momlmr of tlio Institute at Paris in 1836. Ho 
was also lilirai'iau of tho Conservatoire. The best 
account of 1dm is to he fouml in the notice hy 
M, Daniel IJcrnard pvelixed to Ids Uorrcsiioiidiniix 
( Paris, C’alniaiin L6vy, 1879). Sec also his 
.liitolmj/rajili!/ (Eng. trails, ]88d). [Tho name is 
]iroiiounceil I'kvUuzz, not Uerlioh.] 

IScr'iiiotKiscy, a south-east .suhm-h of London, 
on the sontli hank of the Thames, and tmvereed hy 
till! ( ireciiwicli Uaitway. It 1ms extensive tan-yaiils 
and M’liiii'fs. Pop. of parish ( 1881 ) 86,632. 

IScniiii'tlUH, or SdjMius' Islands; British 
possessions in Miil-Atlantie, were so named re- 
sjuiclivoly from Bcnnmles, a Spimiavd, who first 
siglitcd tlioiii in 1313, and from Sir CJeorgo Somers, 
aii J'liiglisliuiau, whose shipwreck hero iii 1660 was 
the immciliiito occasion of their being colonised 
from Virginia— itself only four years ohl — in 1611. 
This tow and lonely nrclilpclago is a more ^'0}*P of 
specks; for thoiigli it nuiultors perhaps 100 islets 
amt move tlian twice that iiuniber of rocks, yet it 
nioasuro.s only about 12,01)0 acres in all, the whole 
occu])yiiig a siiaco of about 14 miles in length hy 
little more tnan 3 in breadth, Tho islands are 
composed of hlow’ii coral sand, and nvc snrmunded 
by a living, growing roof of coral, tho whole being 
09 


a moilificil Atoll (n.v.), ami tho most northerly of 
such structures. Tlie great value of this natural 
fortress as a Britisli naval station, defended liy its 
extensive luinicr of reefs ami rocks, M’itli only one 
or two intricate cliaimcis, arises from its situation. 
In 32* 13' N. lat., and 04“ 51' W. long., the 
Hermndas occupy, commercially and politically, a 
singularly commanding position. At a distance 
of 580 mile-s from Cape Hatteras, in North Caro- 
lina, they arc about equally remote from the north 
of Maine and from the sontli of Florida ; u ldlc tlioy 
are a eoiinecting link between Canada and the 
British _ West Iiulies. In the principal or Main 
Island is aituated the nrosent scat of goverinnent, 
Haniiltoii, on a deep inlet runiiiiio 2 or 3 miles into 
the land, ,St George’s, the island next in import- 
ance, contains tho pictnrcscjne tonui of the same 
naine, and a laiul-locke<l harbonr, tho entrance to 
which is defcmled hy strong batteries. Irelaiul 
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Island is entirely oceiipictl by Her Majesty's 
Dockyard and other naval establishments j and 
Boaz and Watford Islands have tho military 
de|>0ts and ganisons. At Ireland Island also fs 
the celebrated Ilenmnla Phnvting Dock, built in 
England, aiui towed out in 1809. It is 881 feet 
in length by 124 feet in breadth, and is suflielently 
powerful to lift a ship of tho Minolunr class. 
O’lie minor islands of Ht David, Cooper, Smith, 
Nonsuch, Godet, and otheas, form numerous 
liicturesquc creeks atul hays of great size and 
<loptli, Buch as the Great Sound, Castle Harbour, 
Hai-ringtou Sound, and otliors. Most of the 
other Islands are in.significant, many of them 
without name or inhaliitant. 'Die group forms 
un almost eoatmuoua chain, and, with one break, 
there is unintermpted communication hy roads, 
causewayB, and bridges for a distance of about 22 
miles; hut fixmi the .strange shapes of most of the 
islands, and tlie uninbor of spacious lagoons, tlie 
iiommunicatioiiR are almost a.s necossELiily by water 
ns arc those of Venice. The climate is tempered by 
an almost coiiatanb .sea-breeze, and tlie nir is moist 
at all seasons. The tliormometer never falls below 
40“ F., ami achhmi rises above 85°. The islands 
are becoming a popular holiilay and ivinter 
I’esorfc, especially for Americans, and both Ilainil- 
toii and fit George’s arc plentifully supplied 
with hotels and .sliop.s. The climate, however, is 
not suited for consumptive invalids. Tho soil is 
iwor ill quality, anti not more than a ftiurth is 
cultivable at all ; but tliorc being no u’inter frosts, 
cn)])s can be preparetl for March, April, May, or 
June, and tlio large miantities of early potatoes, 
onions, tomatoes, and other garden vegetables, 
wliich in these nioiitlis fetch high prices at the 
New York markets, enable the Bermudians to 
live eomfortahly on the income of tlieiv compara- 
tively small iioi'tioiis of ground. 
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Berii'lo>3 being iiKeful ns a station for tlioae British 
ve^^el.s of war \vliicti are charged witii the care of 
the West Indies on tiie one side and the northern 
provinces on the other, Bermuda was formerly an 
iiuiiortaiit depfit for einivicts, but since the year 
i8U2 it has eeaneil to be so. There is a regular 
fortniglitly mail service w'ith New York, and a 
weekly service in tlie early spiring. The colony hiw 
no railways, )jut 1ms a very conudete telegraph 
system. Pop. (1871) 12,121; (!S81) 14,314, in- 
cluding 5384 wliites, 8564 coloured noisoiis, and 266 
civilians employed in tlie naval and military 
establishments. The total imptorts in 1885 hod a 
value of £238,000; the exijorts, £85,000. The 
revenue in 1885 wjts £28,603; tins expeiulitiire, 
£20,006 ; the imhlio del)t, £5284. The llsheries are 
productive. As tlicir own early crops are too valn- 
alde for lioiiio eonsniiiption, the Bonmidhins import 
grain, lloiir, rico, and also livestock from the United 
States. Tlie group is under the authority of a 
govei'iior anil council of 9 memhors appointeil hy 
the crown ; and an assembly of 36, four of whom 
are elected by e.acli of the nine parishes. Hamilton 
ami St (icoige’s have each .ainayor, three aldermen, 
.ami live councillins, Tito schools are mostly 
private, and charge fei^, but arc aided hy mihlic 
giants, under the supervision of a Board of Educa- 
tion; and attenilancc i.H compulsory. There were in 
1885, 23 -scliools with 1293 scholam. Hamilton 
possesses a very good public library. More than 
two-thirds of the population belong to tlic Chnrcli 
■of England, wliich has iive clergynncn, under the 
Bishop of Nowfoumlland and Bermuda; the Pres- 
byterians have two, the Wesleyans three niinisters, 
and other bodies are also represented. Under a 
tempo tavy act, all chuixdie.s are endowed at the mte 
oi £19 for eveiy 100 moonbem See works on Ber- 
muda by Lefroy (1882), Ogiivy (1883), and Dorr 
(Xew York, 1884); Stark’s Itlusimteil BermiuUt 
(Poston, 1884), and the Annual Jimnuda Pocket 
Ahnanw'., (fuiih, and Dimdory. 

ItcrilUidez, a state in the NE. of Venezuela, 
between the Urinoco and the Caribbean Sea, fornicil 
in 1881 from the former states and pre.scnt sections 
of Barcelona, Cumana, aiid Slnturin. Area, 32,128 
Sfp m. ; pop. (1884) 55,877. 

BcriB or Beunb, a Swiss canton, hounded uii 
the N. hy Piunce. It is the most populous, and 
next to the Grisous the moat extensive eoiitoii 
■of Switzerland; its area being nearly 2650 .sq. in., 
and its population (1880)532,164 — more than one- 
sixth of the total iiihahifants of Switzerland. Of 
these, 88, 080 were Roman Catholics and over 1300 
Jews. Tlie fertile vallavs of the Aar and the 
Einmen divide tlie jmmnt-ainous Alpine region in 
the south from the Jurn Mountains in the north. 
The valleys of yinmieuthai, Lautorhninneii, Grin- 
-delwald, and ria.sli, in the .south, called the licnmsc 
Olci-Iundy are celeluatwl for their beauty. The 
lakes of Thun, Brienz, Neucliiltcl, and Bienne arc 
ill the canton, wliicli is watereil by the Aar and 
its several trihuturies. The clhnate is generally 
iiealthy. Tlie plains of the Aar and the Emmen 
.are the must fruitful, proihicing com and fruits of 
various kinds, mid affording excellent pasturage for 
cattle, which, with ihurv-prudiiee, form the chief 
ayrieultuval wealth of Bern. The >-ine grows in 
fionie districts. The horse-s of the Kmmciithal .are 
much prized. The lakes ahoiind with salmon and 
tront. Iron-mines are worked, ami a little gold 
IS found, mut quarries of .samlstone, granite, ami 
inarhle iiic ahiiiidant. Its nminifactiircs, which 
are not extensive, emiaist chiefly of linen, coame 
wyoltens, leather, iron, and coppei- wares, articles 
/i watches. Beni entered the Swiss 

Lontedoratii)ii, in which it now iialds the second 
lauk, in 1352. Ill the i5th and 16tb centuries, it 


added to its possessions Aargiiu aiul Viiud, which 
it lost during the wars of the (ii'.st Napideon ; hut 
it receiveil in relni'ii Bienne and_ its territory, and 
tho greater part of tlie hisliopvic of Basel. '1 he 
present constitution of the canton, pruclaiiiied in 
. 1874, hut baaed on the laws of 18-18, is one of repre- 
sentative dcmeciacy. 

Item, or BkiiNM, caiiital of tlio above caiitun 
and of Switzerland, is situated on a lofty sandsli|ne 
promontory formed hy tlie winding^ Aar, which 
aiin-ounds “'it on three sides, and is crossed hy 
several bridges, one of M'liicii is an imposing iron 
structure of 1883, 751 feet long, and 115 high. Bern 
is 68 miles by vail SSW. of Basel. It isone^of the 
be.st and most regularly Imilt towns in J'biro|ie, 
aa it te tho finest in .Switzerland, ’I'lie Iiousch 
are nmssivo Ktructiires of freestone, resting u|ion 
arcades, whicli are lined with siiojis, and luniisli 
covered walks on hotli sides of tlie street. Rills of 
water How tlivongli the streets. 'I'lie view of^tlie 
Alpine peaks from the eity is niagiiijleuiit. The 
principal pnblie liuiMings are a Gothic catliedral 
(1421-1573), whose re.stovalioii and complelion 
wa-s undertaken in 1887 ; the inagnilieeiit I'edera! 
Council ilail ( 1857), the mint, tlie_ hospital, 
and the university. Bern lias an iiiteresling 
museum, and a valnahle pnhlie liluary of oO.OOO 
volumes. The maimfaeUiriiig industry is trilling, 
and consists cliielly of dress falu'ics and hats; hut 
it has a cnnsiderable trade in the prodneo of the 
siirreuiiding ilistriet. I’op. (1885) .17,793. Bern 
was founded in 1191, was made a free imperial eity 
in 1218, under Frederick 11., and giamially e.x- 
tended its possesHioiis until it liecanie an iiidepjuid- 
ent state ; nud lietweeii 1288 and 1339 sueeessfully 
resisted the attacks of Rudolf of Ilapshurg, Alhei b 
his son, iind Louis of Bavaria. Tlii; * iHsputatieii 
of IJevn ’ between Catholics and Reformers in 1,52.8 
(jannary 6-27) jirepured the way for the accept- 
ance of the reforiued iloetriiie. Beni is the residence 
of foreign ministers, and, since 1849, tlie periiianeiit 
sent of tlie Swiss governniont and diet, fin accoiml- 
of the trmliLionnrv deiivation of its name (old 
Swnbiaii Item, ‘a bear’), hears have for several 
centimes been maiiitaiimd in Hern at (he. e.xpense of 
the community, and the hear-pit is still one of the 
'sights’ of the city. 

IJcmtulotfo, the Freiich Napoleutiic odicer who 
hecanie king of Sweden as (Jliarlcs XIV. (q.v,). 

Kcmidda, a town in Soutli Italy, in the pro- 
vince of I'otenza. Pop. 6979. 

ISeriiiird, Gkk.vi’ S’c. See S’r lii-:uN.\iti). 

Kcmard, tJLAtnii.;, a great l''rem'.li physiolo- 
gist, horn at Saint-.lulien, near Villefranclie, 12tli 
July 1813. JJe .stmlieil iiiiidieine at Paris, liccame 
a hospitftl-surgeiai in 1839, nud two yeius hUev 
assisRiiit at the (.^illi'ge de ['’I'ani'e to the great 
physiologist Miigeiidio, willi wlioin lie worlvcd for 
thirteen yeais, until his own a])poiiitmenl. in Feli- 
niary 1854to the cliairof General Plivsiology. The 
snme year lie was chosen memher of the .Aeadeniy 
of Sciences, anil in 1855 lie siieeeediiii to Magendieb 
chair of E.xperimental I’liysiolngy. liernanl was 
ejected to the Academy in IHli!), aiul died at Paris, 
I'chniary 10, 1878. Ills tiineral was (^ondncted al. I.lm 
public expense, an honour never liefore given to a 
man of science, and Ids (•lone, at the Aeudemy fell 
to Renan. As an original investigator, Bernard 
stands among the foremost of the ceiitnry. His 
earliest researehes were develed to the physiological 
action of the various secretioiis of the alimentary 
caiial.^ His proof tliat tiie sole use of tlie jiaiicrealie 
^inico m the digestive system is so to modify iJiii 
ingested fats p to render tliom capahle of being 
ajwovbeil by the cliylo duels, is a miiHlerpieco of 
biological doniouHtration. Anotlier iniiiortant dis- 
covery establkslied tlie sacchavhio funetiuii of tho 
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liver. Still more importmit was Itis domoiistra- 
tiou of the connection lietweeu this function of 
tlie liver iiml the nervoiiK .system. He showed 
tliafc tlie iKirmal foniiatioii of sugar in tlie liver 
could 1)0 totally interrupted l)y severing the imeii- 
inogastrici nerve in the noighljonrlitjod of the heart, 
and ]nnroov(!r, that hy a wound made on the lloor 
of the fourth ventricle of the hniin, an ahiiormal 
formation of sugar could hoininiediatelyindueed— a 
great oontnhntion to our knowledge of the pathology 
of diabetes. For these groat discovcrie.s llornaril 
rooeived the ))h.vsiologi(avl ])rizes of the French 
Academy in lHul uml' in ISo.S. Later vesonrehes 
were on the diango of temperature of the blood in 
its jiussage from one oigwi to another ; on the 
absorption of oxygen liy the blood, and the respec- 
tive amount of it in arterial ami in red ami black 
venous blood; on the comparative properties of 
tlio opium alkaloirls ; on tlio ptjisonous properties 
of curarino ; ami tni the sympathetio nerves 
in gejieral ; as n-e!! as numerous investigations on 
tho individual processes in the act of digestion. 
The great exiienmentalist was a remarkahly lucid 
leoturor, alike in tho academic chair and on t)ie 
plaLfoi'ui, tuid his L^<ms il<'. Phijmlmie 
MCiUule (iji/iNtiudii (I fa Ji/dileanG (18(15) Is a 
standard yurk far hoyuiul his country. Other 
hfioks are : f.eroitu mu' Ics Hlfclx iks 'finhatmecs 
JVwv'f/mw ct MMicanmicHSCH (1857), hdmlutithn il 
I’miuk <h hi Mhlcnino E-xi>6i‘iini'.niulc, (1805), ami 
Lr.ania de J’ltl/ioloijie Exjii'nincutulc (1874), jtany 
of Ills papers appear in tho 8])ocial seiuutillc jour- 
nals, anil in the mwidCH vcnihtu of the Acadiinlu 
doH Scioimes and the Hoeiiitu do Biologio, of which 
last ho was inio of the fonmiors atid iTio prcshlcnt 
for the last oloven years of Ills life. 

Hi, of Olalrvanx, one of tho most 
inlluential tlieolouians of the midillo ages, M'as horn 
of a noble family at Fontaines, jiear Dijon, in 
Burgumly, in 1001 ; ontorod tho CUtorcian monas- 
tery of (Atouux at twenty-two j and liecaino two 
years litter tlio llrsb ahhot of tliu nowly-fonmlcd 
moiuistory of (lliiirvaiix, in (Champagne. Ho died 
at COairvau.':, Angimb 20, 1153; ami was ennon- 
isod hy L’opu Alexiimlor III. in 1174. Ilis iiscotlc 
lifu, solitary studies, and stirring olornionuc niado 
him during his lifutimo tho oraehi of Christoiulom. 
Ho founded movu than seventy numiwtevies, and 
his persuasive earnestness was such that he drew 
also into the monastic life hoth his two elder and 
his two younger brothers, wiiile wo are tolil that 
mothers hid tlieir sons, wives tlioir Imshamls, com- 
panioiiK tlieir fi'iends, tliat tliey might eseaj)e tho 
rcsiHtlcHs s|iell of liis spiritual enthiisiiism. Ho was 
liimouvod witli the title of the ‘ mollillnous doctor,' 
nmi he is regarded hy the OathoUc church as the 
last of the futlior.s. Ilornard drew up tho .statutes 
of till) ICniglits Toniplars at tho rcipicst of thyir 
grandmaster in 1128. The revcienco in^wliich 
lie was hold gave him great influence in the 
political movements of Ids time. It was duo to 
Ids persuasion that, Imioconb II. was recognised 
at tlio. Synod of Kfcaiuucs (IKH) hy Louis VI. 
of France, noon after hy Henry 1. of Fngdand 
ami tho Fiupoi'or I-othar of (ierniauy; as poije 
in ojipositum to tins antiinipo Anaclotiis. His 
iulliience in (diristcndnin rose to its licight niider 
tlie reign of Fo])e Kiigeidus III., his disciple. It 
was Ids glowing eloiineiico at tho council at Vezelay 
in 1140 Uiatkiudled tho cntiinsiiisin of France for 
the second ernsado. Charged hy the pope to oxclte 
the religions zeal of the people of France and 
(lormany, Burmml accoinphshoil his mission witli 
fatally moimirahlo -succc.sh. Fields, towns, cities, 
ami castles were in many places almost deijopu- 
lated, and tlumsamls of men, lirerl hy Ids jiiviphctie 
olo(|noneo, Imriicd to tlie East, hut few of wliom 
wore over to see their h()mc.s again. 


The iidlnonee of St Bernard as a spiritual teaciier 
tlinmgW his fervid piety and living grasp of 
C’liristian doctrine was a wlioiesomo antidote to the 
dry and cold .scliolnstidsm which prevailed among 
the cliui'chiiioii of Ids age. ‘ If there ever lived on 
tlie eartli a Cod-fearing and lioly monk,’ says 
Lutlier, ‘ it was 8t Bernard of Clairvaux.’ Yet liis 
Christianity lacked the perfect llower of gentle- 
iie.“s; and Ids harsh severity towards the unhappy 
Aheliii'd and Bisliop (.lilhert of Poitiers is a dis- 
tinct blot on his character. Ills writings arc 
e.xceediiigly minierous. They consist of more tlmn 
400 epistles, 340 sermons, and 12 distinct theological 
treatises. Tliey are all instinct with geiiins, tliongli 
it is diflicnlt for ns now to appreciate their extra- 
ordinary iiiiluence. The best edition of tlie works 
of St llernard is that of MalaUon, first printed at 
Paris in (5 vols. (1067-90). Tliey appear as 4 vols. 
of Migne’s Ihdroloi/ia I.iifiiia (1851-52). He was 
one or tlie greatest of tho Latin liyuin-writer.s, 
many nioderit hymns being based on Ids Jcsii 
iJtilcis Mcinoi'ia, Tlie monks of the reformed 
lirancli of the Listercians, wldch lie instituted, 
are often called, after him, Bernardines. Ho 
gave name also in V’vance to the nuna of the 
Cistercian order, which his sister, St Hnnihelino, 
is said to have founded. Sc 0 Morisoii, Lifo and 
Tiuies o/li't Jkriiiiril {3d oiL 1877), and llatUlumiio, 
Hititoii'e ik iidint'lkrnhard ct do non Hiiolo (Otli eil. 
Paris, 1888). 

Itiil'liard ov JIoHiiAix, a monk of Climy 
about 1140, is said to havo been hoi-n of Englisli 
parents at Moilaix in Brittaiiy. He is the author 
of the remarkable poum J)e C'onteinntii Muiiili, in 
3000 long rolling, ‘Iconiiio-daotyllo’^ verses, which 
has heeri freely translated by Dr Neale as Tho 
lihydm of Ikmttnl if Modaix. Rroin tliis 
'Jerusalem tlio Goldoir and other v’oll-known 
liyiiins are taken. 

Bernard Dos;. Bee St Bkiixauu Doo. 
Bernardines. Sue Gistuhcians. 

Bcrnai’diliO, Br, of Siena, horn in 1860 at 
Massa-Carrnra, of a distinguislicd family, made 
Idniself famous by Ids rigid restoration of their 
primitive rulo amongst tho degenerate order of tho 
FranciHcans, of which, lie heeamo a iiionilier in 
1404. In 1438 he was appoiixted vicav-goneral of 
Ids ordor for Italy. IJenuu'ilino was iiiiweaviodly 
devoted in his activity diu-ing tlio great Italian 
plague of MOO, both as an inipressivo pruaclier and 
an attendant upon the sick and. dying. He founded 
the I'Vdtrcs do Ohscrcantiu, a hrmieh of the Fran- 
ciscan order, which already nimibercd more than 
800 nioimsteries in Italy "duviiig his day. Ber- 
nardino died in 1444, and was canonised in 1460. 
His ondnontly mystical works were publislied at 
Venice in 1501, and at Paris in 1636. 

BciTiauciS AaNE«, tlio boautiful daugliter of 
a poor surgeon of Augsburg, secretly inanied, in 
1432, to Duke Albrocht of Bavaria, only son of the 
reigning Duke Ernst. 'I’heir linppine.s.s was uiidis- 
turlieil, till x'Vlhrechb’s fatlior, becoming aware of 
his son’s attnchiuent, had tho knigditly lists .shut 
against him, as one who was living with a 
woman in licontionsness. Albrecht now mado 
Agnes he openly honoured as Duchess of Bavaria. 
JJiit in lior hnsbaiurs absence, Duke Ernst had 
Agnes tried for sorcery, comleinncd for liaving 
iiewitched Alhrcclit, atul drowned in the Danube 
in tlie pre.sence of tli© whole people, Oetohor 12, 
1435. Alhreclit took up arms against his father; 
Init after a year of wav ho was prevailed on to 
return to Ids father’s court, and ultiinntely con- 
sented to marry Anna of Brunswick. 

Bcriitiy. f- Freneh town in tho department of 
Eure, 25 iniles V^NW. of Evreiix. One Of tire 
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liiv'erit h(*ise-fiiii-.s in Triuiee is held here annunlly. 

i*oP. {m\. 

Beriiays, Jakob, nn eminent philolojjist, horn 
of Jo^visli piii'cnts nt Hainbnrg in 1824, mode his 
fttndies at Itouii, wlievc he hecaiiiu professor and 
libiiuiiin in lS(il3. and died, May 2ti, 1881. Aiimnjj 
Ids iiuiiiei'ons liooks were a Life of Scaliger ( ISo5), 
Ln':i(tn und die Cipiiket' (1879), an edition of 
Lnercdus (1852), and a translation of the first 
tliree books of Aristotle’s 2*ol£tics (1872). His 
tfescmiiicUc Abftandlimffen were edited by U.sener 
(ISSo). 

IJci’llburgs a tonm in the Cieriiian duciiy of 
Aniiult, till 181)3 caidta! of AuhaU-Jlenibui}', lies 
on the 8iiale, 23 miles S. of Magilehiirg. Uernbnig 
1ms niaiuifactiires of iiiatdiinery, .sugar, sjiirits, j)t)r- 
celain, paper, and starch. I’op. (1871) 15,709; 
(188.-.) 21,4(54, 

J8ernei’8, or Haknks, Damk Juliana, a writer 
on Imnting and hiwrkuig, of whom almost nothing 
is leally Known, 'rraditioii has it that .she was 
jnimess'of !8opwi'l] Narmery, near St Alljaiis, and 
daiiglitei- of .Sir Janies Ilenioi-s, who was heheadod 
in 1388. To Imv has been j'eneraliy concwlcil the 
aullioisliip of the Tieafusc pcrlcimynije to Huiokifngr-, 
Hriiiiiimfi:, and F>ps/iynf/e mini an Angle ; ufso u 
riff Id uohlc Tmd if.-oi on the Lyiioye of Coole .rlrmfm; 
ri'uIjiHgc v:i(h o 'fn-niijse tchicM Hpce^yelh of Bhi.tynij 
of Avnnjs ; although she jirolmbly Avroto only the 
treatise on hunting, and port of that on haiv^ing. 
The heraldry is certainly not hers. The earliest 
extant edition, printed at St Allwiis in 1480, is 
issued without the treatise oh fishing. A fae- 
sitiiile of this v’ith an introduction l>y ‘William 
Bliidos appeared in 1881. A folio edition was 
printed by W’ynkyn do Wmile in 1496, and at least 
ten more edition.s .appeared before 1600, a testimony 
to the pniml.arity of the ‘Hoke of St Albans.' 
A fac-.Hindle Avas issued by Haslewimd in 1810, 
Avith a thovongh examination of liev claims to lie 
legarded as the lirst female writer in the English 
language. Baskerville juinted an edition or the 
Trcutyac of Fiii^ahtjntfc m 18'27> and another was 
issued in 1880. 

IScriiliard, Ihike of ‘Weimar, a celebrated 
(ievmau general, hiun in 1004, was the youngest 
of the eiglit hoiih of John, thinl Jhike of Saxc- 
‘it’^eiiiinr. (.)ii the outbreak of the Thirty ‘\’ears* 
AViir, he took the .side <if I’nitcstaiitisni, and first 
distingiiislied himself in 1(522 at the bloody Wttle 
of AVinipfeti. Siihseijiieiitly, Im hccame colonel in 
the army of (Jliristian IV.‘ of Beiniiark. In 16.31 
Liiistavns Adolphus made his apneamnee in Ger- 
jiiaiiy, and Hernliard was cnie of the liret ivho llew 
to Ids standard. He comiomidcd the loft iviiig at 
liiitzeii, and aSter the king's death had the oTiicf 
coniiminri. He took a I'ery important mrt in the 
war; but after a brilliant career, he fell suddenly 
ill, and tUed ‘at Keuburg on tlie llhine, July 8, 
103!). lleriibard’s own ojdiihm, and that of otllers, 
that he .lied of poison a<hniiiisterLHl by his physi- 
cian, Avlio is supposed to luwe hceu in the pay of 
I’liidielieii, is nut .Hupporteil by evidence, See 
iJruysGn, Jlcnihuril i-on irconor (Leip. 1885). 

licviiluivdt, hosiXE, called Hawaii, a hrcncb 
actress, bom of Jewisli parents in Paris, October 
22, bS44, WAS baptised into the Olimtiaii fiiith by 
lier father’.s desire, and brenglit up in a convent (it 
i 1 ei..^aille.s. Entering the Paris Con.servatoire in 
1858, .she gained .second nrize-s for botli tragedy and 
comedy, .‘ind in 1«(J2 imiJe her dibut as ‘ iiihigenie’ 

I at the T'hejltre I-'rancnis, but attrected so^littlo 
notice that she soon left the theatre, only to meet 
with still le.ss succes.s in hurlasque at tlie’Gymnase 
and 1 ovte Ht Martin. In 1867 .she played minor parts 
fit th(i Odoim, ftiicl tjccftiiie famous by her iiiipev* 
-sonatiDii of the 'Queen of Spain’ in Ituy Isim, 
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and of ‘Zaiietto’ in Cojipeo’.s .Slio was 

recalled In the TTieAtro Francais in 1872, and niter 
1879 made nimual a])jioiiran('.e.s, with inark(?d 
.success, in London. Her toiir-s in North and 
South America, in Italy, liu.ssia, tVc., wore also 
pecun'uirily .successful ; but hur essay at Ihu 
management of a Paris theatre involved her 
in lieavy deht. In 1882 slio was married to 
M. Jacques Dima ov il'Amala, a Greek aelov, 
from whom she was diviuned shortly afterwards. 
Miulaiiio Ilornliai'dt is probahl.y the greatest 
truyedienne sluce Rachel, uud in c.ouiiuly also 
she ranks as a iinished aiitress. Her talent ns 
an artist is eonsiderahlc, and both |iaintiiip.s and 
fttatuGS from lier studio have ajuieai'od iii the 
I i^loii. 

ifcriili}ir<Iy» (brn'i'niKO, a (Jonmm scholar, 
born \d Jewish parents near Frankfort in 18)1(), 
wan ediienterl at Berlin, and in 182!) latciuim 
director of the philological semimiry at llalh'. 
Here ho died, May 14, 1875. Of his numerous 


Unman anil Greek literature, esmieially the liislory 
of the latter, are also of liigli value. 

IScrili (also Ikrniti), l'TtAN()]':s(;(), a favourile 
Italian poet, from whom eoniic or jocose poetry Ims 
the name of Vers! Bcrii<\si-lti, was horn at l.ampo- 
reechio, in Tn.'icaiiy, aliout bifiO. He lirst entered 
the aervico of his iiiiclo, Cardinal llild.ieim, and 
was afterwards for several years secretary (o 
Ohihorti, chancellor to (^dement ‘\U]. Ahout 15.30 
he lietnok hiniself to h'loreiice, where he was made 
a canon, ami lived in favour with the two Meilici, 
Duke Alessandro, and Cardinal Ipjiolito, till his 
death in 153(5, which, however, luaiording to anotlier 
story, wa-s lirouglit fihont hy tho former, in coiisc- 
nneneo of Berm’s refusal to poison tlm euidimvl. 
il\n Qpere Jiiirlmdic. MX) to be foiind in the (7o,v.v/‘c/ 
lUtlitod (Milan, IHOii). His recastor rifacimeiilo of 
Ihnaydo’s Odnndn iiimoaoixf/o was vevi'ived with 
such favour that it was thrice rcprinled from 1511 •- 
45; itiastill read in Itnly (and justly so) in pic- 
feronce to tho original, ue had a largo share in 
estaldisliing Italian as a literary laiigimge. A I’nll 
account of Berni is given in his ( Florence, |SS2) 
hy Virmli, ivho has also puhlishcd a voinme of his 
lyrics, lettcre, and Latin verses ( 1885). 

ISorilU'Jilt a Latinised foi'in of the ilritish word 
Bryne.hh., used to indicate tlai iiorthcru part of 
what hccame the kingdom of Nortliiiml.riii, the 
iMirt north of the Tees. The Anglian kingdom of 
Bemiciu is said to have been founded by Ida, who 
made liis capital ivt Baiiilioroiigli ahout 550 A.l), 
See Noi{Tiu:,MitiiiA. 

Bcriiicr, I'Tiani.'ois, a Frc.ucli physician and 
tniveller, famous alike as a |iliilosoplier' and a wit., 
was horn at Angers, in l-’miiee, and di'iiurlod for 
tlie East ainmt 1(554. He visited Syihi, i'igyn), 
Amhm, iiml India, in the last of whi'ch countries 
lie rcfsidcit for twelve years in tlie capacity of 
pliyniciaii to Auriingzehe, and on Ids returii lo 
Franco Jiu puhlisiied a delightful nccmint of Ids 
travels in 1(570-71. Bernier died at Paris in KiHH, 

Itci'lii’iia* a nioimtain of the Bliiidiau Alps, 
1,3,290 feet high, in the Swiss (iiuiton of (Irisoiis, 
with i-cmiirkable and extensive glaciers, lls sum- 
mit wius fir.st attained in 1850. Tlie Bei'iiina Pass, 
which attains an olovatiou of 7042 feet, and over 
which a carriage-road was completeil in 18(51, leads 
from Poiitresina to Poscliiavo. 

ItcriiiTit, Giovanni JanitAS'zo, simlptor, arehi- 
tecE and painter, was horn at Naples in 1598. lie 
early ilovotod him.solf to sculpture, uml in his 
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eiglitcontli year finished las adniii-ed group of 
Apollo and Dapline, ■\^du(di gm-e promise of greater 
exeelloncc than was afterwards realised hy the 
artist. Pope tJrI)an VTlf. etnpfoyeil him to uju- 
duce designs for the einliclljslniient of St Peter’s at 
llotae, and his greatest achievement in architecture 
is its colossal oolonnade. In l(5(i3 he nccejitcd the 
flattering invitation of Lnnis XIV., nud travelled 
to I'aris 'w-ith groat nonin. In Paris lie resided 
above eight numtlis j hub liis design for the louvre 
being deemed inferior to Perrault’.s, he coiilmeil 
Jiiin.self entirely to sculpture. Hw visit, Jioivever, 
proved a highly roniunerative one. Kichly laden 
with gifts, he rotnnied to Pome, where lie died, 
Novemlier 28, 1(380, leaving a fortune of 1-100,000 
to his children, llesidcs liis works in sculpture, 
Heriiini also left numerous painting.s behind him. 
Pew artislH have been so much aihuired and re- 
warded during their lifetime as lleruinij hub 
lime has rather subtracted from than added to his 
fnmo. 

Kcriiourilf or llKUNOUir.i.f, was the name of a 
family tliiit proilnced a succession of men who 
liecamo faiiions over all Kurope for the successful 
onltivatiou and extension of various hmnciie.s of 
mathematical and iihysical seiouce. The family 
originally resided in Antworn, whence, in 1583, its 
attuclinumb to tlio rofonned religion drove it to 
seek an asylum in Frankfort. Afterwards the Bcr- 
nonllis settled in llasel, wliere they achieved the 
highest professional honours. Eight of them be- 
came higlily distinguished ; hut special iiicntion 
can he made hero oulV "f the three most celchmtcd 
—dames, John, and ilanlol. 

Jamiw HuiinouI/U was horn at Basel, Decomher 
27i lUu-l, whore he also ilied, August l(J, 1705. Ho 
devoted Ids life to the study </f nintliematics, of 
which, in 1(187, ho heeamo iirofossor in the univer- 
sity of HaHol, succeeding in that chair the distin- 
guished Jlcgcrlin. His Coiuiincii Nooi Hiistcmatit 
V^llnci( 0 'ut)l^ an essay on comets, suggestwl by the 
ftppoavanoc! of the comet of 1(180, and hm essay 
/M (irimtnU) Jlilhcvis, hotli showed the inllucnce 
of Doscavto.s’ ]iliilosopliy. Besides a variety of 
moinoirs on scientitlc subjects, ho published no 
utlior work of imiiortaiico. De. Arte Conjedamti 
was a postlmiiicms work concorniug the extensum of 
the doctrine of iii'o1jabiUtic.s to motul, political, and 
economical subjects. His collecteil works were 
pnhlislicd in 2 vols. dto, at (.teiiova, in 1744. 
Among his triumphs are to ho recorded his solu> 
tion of JiCilinitz’s ])ri)hlem of the isochroiioiiK curve, 
and Ins doteniiinatlmi of the catenary. At his 
request, a iogaritinnio siiival was engraved on Jits 
tomli, with the motto, hailem mriialti remm/o. 

J(jiiN IlivUN’oni-Li, brother of the preceding, was 
Inini at Masel, July 27, 1(1(17. lie and James were 
the lirst two foreigners honoured by being elected 
associates of the Academy of Sciences at I’aris, 
and they were also made meinliovs of the Academy 
of llerlin. -rohn devoted himself to chemical ns 
ivcll n,s to nmtljomatienl .science. I« 1694 he tmik 
the degree of JI.T)., and soon after became i)rofe.HSov 
of Mathematics at Ihoningon, whence no only 
removed to succeed his brother , fames in the 
university of llasol. His forte was jiure mathe- 
matics, in wliieh ho had no superior in Kuropo in 
his day. He tlieil rlanmiry 1, 1748. The deter- 
mination of the ‘line of swiftest descent,’ and the 
iiivontion of the ‘ exjumoutial oalcnliis,' have been 
claimed as his achievements. His isillected works 
wero pnhlished at (Ionova, in 4 vols. (1742), 

Daniei. BiiitNOUij-f, born at Groningen, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1700, died at Basel, March 17, 1782, was 
the second son of John. Like his father, lie devoted 
himself to medicine as well ns to inathemaUcs. 
The family rtqnitation early helped him to the 
profcssorslj'ip of Mathematics at Bt Petersburg, 


which he lield for several years. Thence, luiwever, 
lie ultimately retiretl to Basel, iniich against the 
Avill of the czar. At Basel, he ocennied in sucoes- 
sion the clmirs of Anatomy and Botany, and of 
Experimental ami Bpecnlative Pliilosojihy. He 
puhllslieil varioiLs wovk.s between 1780 .and 17')(>, of 
which the chief are concerned with pnenniatical 
and hydrodyiiainical subjects. 

Bcrtfe, one of the conmumest representatives 
of the most intensely active .sub class of Cmleii- 
terates— the Cteiiophorn (q. v.). These are free- 
swimming pelagic animals, of great delicacy and 
beauty, generallj' of a more or less cylindiical form, 
and without any trace of skeleton, wliich indeed 
mvely ocem-s in the more ncti\'e lower animals. 
Beriio is the type of a .snuill familv, Beroula*, in 
wiiicli the hiKly Is oval or spherical, but sliglitly 
ilattcncd in one plane. They arc transpaicnt, and 
often lieautifully coloured, o.specially during rcpvo- 
dneiive i»eri<«ls. The lower jiole l.s occupied by 
the large mouLli, which leads into a spaciou.s anil 
coniplox alimentary canal ending at the top. The 
superior pole lieam a eomplo.v sensory organ, and 
hctwooii the two are eight meridian bands, each 
bearing a row of conib-liko plnte.s formed from the 
union of cllltt. These ciliary plates move very 
rapidly, produchig a beautiful iridescence, and 
wafting the beriio tlirougli the ^vater in any 
desired direction. Ifc has been recently sliown that 
the limy ‘otocyst,’ wliicli forms part of the sense 
organ, may act as an aiitoinatic balancing ami 
steering appambUH. Like many other active marine 
animals, the Otenophova are phosphorescent, mul 
hcriie is one of the most lirillianfc cxanijilo.s. The 
light Hhines out especially from tlio regions of the 
meridional bauds. The beriies are vciy voracious, 
feeding on .ynmlJ crustaceans and the like, hut with 
a marked preference for their own relatives. They 
are themselves swallowed in slioals by whales. 
Luring the day they doscem.! to deeper water, but 
come to the surface at night, In autumn they 
seem to frc«|uent the surface more constantly, ami 
may then be ohservod in groat crowds. TJio ilis- 
Irihution of the genus, which inchules three certain 
species, is very wide, and one form is quite cnmimm 
mi British coasts. Berbo diil'ers mo.st markedly 
from related forms, .such as Cydijipe, Plenrobvacliia, 
&o., ill the alxseaco of a pair of long tentacles. See 
CTE.SOJ'IIOKA. 

Kero'sils, a priest of Babylon, who had a kuou’- 
ledge of tho Greek Umguagu, and (lonrished about 
2(50 II.C. He wixitc, in Gieek, three hooks of Baby- 
loiiiaii-Chaldcaii history, in which ho made use of 
the archives in the temple of Bel at Babylon. Tho 
work M'us highly esteemed by Greek and Boiiian 
historians, hut unfortunately only a few fraginouts 
liavo been preserved by .Joseplnls, Ensebiiis, ami 
Byncellus ; even these are of gieat value, as tliey 
l■elllte to the most ohscurc jinvtioiis of Asiatic 
iiistory. They have been edited by W. Richter 
(l,oip. 1825), an<l Miiller, in tho second voluiiio of 
Jfisforicoritut (rrmeorHiii Fritf/uu'iita of the ‘Col- 
lection Dldob’ (Paris, 1818 ),' The Antiifuiiatitm 
JAbri Quinque cum CommentariiH Jouumi Annii, 
lii-st publLshed in Latin by Enelmrius Bilber ( Rome, 
1498) as tt work tif IJerosus, ami often republislied, 
was tlic psoudouymoiia woik of tbe Dominican, 
Giovanni Naniii of Viterbo. See Bauylonia. 

lU^iTC, Etan« dk, nil extensive lagoon of 
Fmiice, department Boiiclios-du-Jilidno, about 4!) 
miles in ciremuference, with largo salt-works and 
cel-lislierics. 

Itcrri) or Beury, formerly a pv()^’ince of Central 
France, now foviniug tho dopart-monts of Indve and 
Cher, Having come, in 11(90, into the posse, sskm 
of the French crown, it was lai.sed to a dncliy in 
1360, and gave title at various' time.s to French 



.iliices, the younger son of OUat-les X. lieing tlie 
hist ■\vlif) Ijelil it. , 

Berri, Ctiakliw FiiHinKA^^D, 

sonS the Cmnit ,.f AvWs (atev.jaBtoCI.ar a, XJ, 

was himr ftt Vevsai\lcs. Jamia^’ 24, 1778. In 1/^ 
he )b,l witli his father to Turin ; fought '» 
uu.lev Oouclc against Trance; oftenvards MWte j 
Kii^sia, and lived for .some tune in London and 
Kdinhnrgh, In 1814 I.e returned to I- miiM, and 
the following year was n|*|>mnt«l hy Loms A^ ill. 

cominander of the tviio{« m and ar.>nnd 1 avis. In 

18I() lie married Caroime Tenhnando J/mise pmm 
170S ), eldest daughter of Francis, afterwards King or 
tile Two Shnlies— a uismwe on winch depeinled 
the continnance of the ehlor Ihmrlioii hna inc 
duke was assa.«5iii(tted on 13fch Foinmry 1820, ns he 
was condimting his wife from the Onora-hoiise to her 
ean iage, hy a fanatic named Lmivcl. He left oiilj 
a ditugllter. horn 1819; Imt on ^th Septeinhor 
IS^’O tlie widowed duchess gave hirth to the Loimt. 
(le Chamhord (.|.v.). After the July i-evolntioii, 
IS.Sh, in whicli the dncliess oxhlhjted iinmcnw foreo 
of ciiaracter ami courage, ett'eving herself to lead on 
tlie tvoons against the insavgeiito, she, with lioi son, 
folh*\ve<l Charles X. to Holyroml, hut- left a eon- 
siilevahlG iiart\^ in h'ranee in fai'oiir of tiie Ijreten- 
siriiis of hoi' son as Henry 1’. During a visit to 
Italy, .siko was so far encouiageil in lior mnhitioii, 
tliat a nroiect. was formed for leinstatin*' the 
IJmirhons ; and, accompanied by seveml fnoinis, 
she landed near Marseilles, April 2B, 1832, After 
nmuy adventiueH, si»e was betrayed '‘y^Jew at 
Nantes, and wan imprisoned in the citadel of Ulaye. 
The evmfession of the dnehess, that site had fornieil 
a second luavriagc udtii the Neapolitan iiiai’niiis, 
Lucohe.si-Palli, fit once de3tro3’ed her political iin- 
iioitaiice, and the govoiument sot her at lihertv. 
She died in Stvria, IdtU April 1870. See T. 
Mciiihie, la CuptmU dc la Duchesso de Hern 
(1«.S2J. 

Itcri'y (Ha'-ca), a tenn employed in iiopiilnr 
language to designate almost any .small fiiicciilent 
fruit, bub restricted in botanical langnnge tosiinide 
fruits nitli pericarp Huccnlent tbronglnvwt, ^whether 
developed from superior (gmj»c, bitteiiiut, 

iieUadouua, hrvouy, asparagivs, tmiiato), or more 
couimonly inferior ovary (goaseberry, currant, luir- 
heriy, Inlberry. &c.). StrawliejTy, rnsidicrry, 
liliiekherrv, mulberry, .vewbeny, X'e, are tliiis all 
excluded 'from the definition, fur the first is an 
oxpftiided siicoulont axis, bearing tlie true friiito as 
di'v nutlets ; and tbe .second and tbinl are an 
ftg^gregation or aieno of drujies ( eurrespuiiding in 
iiiid, save for thoiv origin fvmn a single flower, to 
SI hunch of clierviesl. The nmlherry arises from 
the union of a crowded cluster of so|iamte female 
Ihiwers of wiiieli the frnit of each i.s an acliene, 
the pulp helonging to tlie calyx, while the red 
berry-like piiiji of the .yew fniit is a siibscqiieiit 
upgrowth or Arif {fj.v.j.— Tlie orange and other 
fniics of the sanie family, having a thick riinl 
doited witii immeroas oil-'dands, and ipute distinct 
from the jmlp of t-he irnit, receives tbe imine 
/irspio ifftHDi ; the fruit uC the jioknegranate, which 
U viivy poouUiir in tint luatiucr of its diviaiuu ititu 
culls, is also .sometimes dlstingnislKHl from lH*iTie.s 
of the ordinary .stmetiirc hy the name ladausta 
see I’OMKcfitAXATii). Fniito wliirdi, like that of 



of fnit, at anyrate when the rind as well as 
the pulp is soft at maturity, are true Ijcn-ius. 

Benrytn*. I'ikiiiik Aktoisk, a distingnislied 
Fveueh advocivlu and jmUtical orator, was born in 
I'ariK, 4Ui Januiuy 1790, and first distinguislied 


1826 and Chfiteanhnand in IH.hh In IHiU he was 
chosen denntv, and ever afterwards steinhly lopio- 
Sntocl Wrights and poUey of_ tho older Uonrhon.s 
His icrithnist temloneies kept liim for a tinio iii flio 
imliSl Imckgroimd urn er ramis-l'liilippo ; imt as 
Ihe Imritiinlst party in the ( liamliei iiici eased, Ins 
noaitioii grew in importaiieu. Ito ropoatm ly nmlor- 
took the defence of persons prosocutod by Hit 
government, not only' of his o\vii 
Picaii lender. It was lie wlm defondod Lmns 
Nnimleon, 1840, after the liouhmnn ^ 

well as Montaleinbort attevwavds in f8oH. \\itli 
the elder Ibrarhons he was in eimstant coimiiuinca- 
bioii, and was mic of the heads of the logitnni.st 
imrtv who made a pilgruiuige (o he (.mini of 
(jhwnlwnxl in Loudon in IH-ilf. After the revo ilium 
of 1848, he reitreseiitod the Ihiuelics-dii- Ifiiihit, ; 
aeenied inciiuen to HU]>pm't tiii! governnieiil' of the 
nresident, Louis Napoleon; and licuiiiiie a nieiiilmr 
of iris privv-connun. But this did not hinder hiin 
fi-oiii going to Wiesbaden in ISol) to do homage to 
tlie Count of Chiimbmd. He was mui of Unj few 
who boldly protosteii against tho uonp </ <VoL in 
isr)4 ho was tdeotod a niomhm- of the hreneli 
Aemlemv. His iiiaugnval speech eoiitaiiiod hoiiio 
uiicomphmc-nlivry allusions to the emperor, and ils 
mihUcatiou was for a time proliilnled. lb' died 
at luH eonntry seat near Baris, 'Jhtli Isoveniher 
1868. Ilia Discoiir.'i J‘iirh:iiii!iifairr-i hll " Vols. 
(1872-/4); Jiis Pfiiidoi/rrn, 4 vols, (187.7 7S). Ills 
atatne wns erected in the Bahiee of .hisliee at I aris 
in 1871). 

Bei*.saglicTi (Itak, ‘nmrksnum'), the liilenion 
or Hhanwliooter.s of the Italian army, first, orgiiinsed 
in the .Saitliiiian army in 1830. Inght iwiivn 
soldiens, wearing a ])iu.turosi|no Imt snvvw.wvlvlo 
dark'grnen uiribn'in, and lials with dark pinnies ol 
enek’n feathers, tlmy have, always heeu to tho trout, 
alike in the Crimea and iu the strnggh's that 
vcsultol in Italian unity. 'I’here are oi'm' .1(1,11(10 
hersaiglieri in the regular army. Akin (o tlmni are 
the Alpini, a force of nioiuitaineor sliaipsliootciH, 
organised since 1.87(). 

Bci'’?(CrUoiS a redonhtahle hero in Sniiidiiiaviiiii 
inytliolog}', the grandson of the eight-liiiiided 
Starkadder and the lieiuitifiil Alfliihliv By the 
daiigiiter of King .Swafiirhnii, whom lie iiad slain 
in liattle, lie had twelve sons, wlio iniierited llie 
imiue of Ber.serkor, along witli lii.s frenzied, war- 
like fury or ‘ berserk er-ruge,' 'I'lie name means 
‘benr-aark’ (or shirt), not ‘hare shirt,' and hv 
Baring (Jmrid is connected with the Wevewelf 
swperstitiuu. 

Bwl, Bmieh sf.aVesman and ))hysiologis(., 

was Ikhh at Auxevre in 1833. He studied hotli 
law’ and mcdiein<!, hee.iuuo ussiHlaat (ti (’Itunle 
llemanl at the (-ollege of Bmiiee, and sncee.ssii'ely 
oecitpied the eliniis of Bliysiohigy at IJordeiiiu 
and Faiis. Kntoring political life in 1870, on 
tlie proelaiuathm of the Bepiihlic, he was four 
times re-cleefed to (he ('liamher. He hroiight 
! Forwanl law.s ronuning piiniary iiislnielioii iVoiii 
i Hie control of tiic religious or'deis, and nmiving' 
it compidaory. .Hnring tlie )>vennevsliip of (lam- 
iictta he held the post of minister of jmhlie. 
iustruetion and worshiji. While engaged in 
public life, M. Bert still pursued with ardour his 
seiciitilic investigations, attmetlng world-wide 
attention by lii.s experimunl-s in vivi.seelioii. Ap- 
jiointcd ]>.v till! French Ministry lo tlie goi’eriinr. 
ship of Tonquiii and Annam, he went out there 
ill 1886, blit died on 11th Novemlier'of Hie saine 
year. The anti-religious idews of M. Bert exciled 
much cimtTovev,sy. He was also the autlior of 
several works on anatomy and physiology, and of 
numerous educational and political writings, fd. 
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Bert wa.s a iiieiiilier of tlie TreiicU Aeatlemy of 
Sciences, aiul of many other distingniahetl bodies 
at liome and abroad. 

ItcrthfU tliG name of several famons women in 
tlie legendary Iiistory of the middle ages.— S'f 
IjKliTitA, wliose day is kept on the 4th July, a 
Braiikisli in ineoKs who marrie<l ACthelbert, king of 
Kuiit(5((0 A.D.), heeamc the Jiieans of his conver- 
sion, and of the .spread of Christianity among the 
Anglo-Ba.\(ins.~In the romances of the Charle- 
magne cycle, tlicre figur<‘.s a Hkrtha, callecl also 
‘ liertrada with the Big Foot,’ daughter of Count 
(Jliariliort of Laon, wife of Peptn the Little, and 
mofclier of Cliarlomagne. Her udiole fiemonality is 
of a mytliical nature, and lias several of the attri- 
butes of tlie goddess Berolita.— In the roinance.H 
of the lioitnd the name of a sister of 

Cliai'leniagno, mother of Boland liyMilod’Aiiglesis. 
— Better known is Behtiia, wife of Rudolf If. 
(5137), king of Burgundy heyond Jura, who after- 
wards married Hugo, king of Italy. 

Itortiiclot. PiKUiiE Euoenu RIarcki.un, an 
eminent French ehomist, horn at Paris, t)etol)er2o, 
IH27, at an early age made a special study of acids 
and fermentation, and was fipimiuted nrofe-s-sor of 
Organic Chomistry in the lieole do P/iarmncic in 
isrii), and in tlie College do F'rance in IWio. In 
lS7(i ho was named inspector-general of higher 
odiioafcion; and in Deconiljer ho Ijccame 

minister of puhlic instrncthm. His labours to 
vcqn'oduoG tlie sulistanees wiiioli enter into the 
comiiositiou of organic bodies, besides opening ii]> 
a now Hold of msearch, have cUvcotly lienolitcd 
iiioro than one Industry. His early studios e-stab- 
Ilshnd the theory of polyatomic* alcohols (see 
AlAiotini,], and ho has devoted iniicli attention to 
explosives ; whilst, nmre recently, Ids ob.sorvations 
of the lieiib-phcnomona which proilucc chemical 
ciiinhlnations liave laid the foundation of thermo- 
ohemlstvy. Among his numerous imhiioatious arc 
Vhi'mh Oi'fjuudpii; (1800); Sur la Force (fc fa 
J'oitfln: cl ilCH Maiit^rcs Exjdosim (1872); La 
>Si/nfhikc CJiimiijiic (ihl cd. 1881); Jiasai de Me.- 
caniqm Vkiwianc (1879)} and Lea Orif/fnea ilc 
I'Alchunic ( lH8i)). 

At,i:xani>kii, Prince of KcucInUcl 
and Wngiani, and Marslial of tlie French empire, 
was horii at Ver.siiillos, Foliniary 20, 1735h Tlie 
son of a military engineer, he entered the army in 
1770, and fonglit with Lafayette in the American 
war of iiiiiopendonce. In the French Revolution 
he soon ro.se to he cliiiif of tlie staif in the anny of 
Italy ( lyOo), and in 1798 entered the papal territory, 
and iirotdalineil the repuldic in Ivome. He nceom- 
pnniod Nniioleoii to i'igypt in the same year ivs cliief 
of llio stair, a post which he also hohl in all the 
ftnli.se(|ueiit campaigns. At the revolution of I8tli 
Brninaire ( 1799), he hccame war-iniinster, but con- 
liniied to aceompany the emjieror on Ids camjiaigns. 
Ill 1807 ho was made sovereign of the foniierly 
Prussian principality of Neiichfitel, vice-constable, 
ami imperial prince. In the eiunjiaigns of 1SJ2, 
1813, ami 1814, he was constantly by the cmi>eror’s 
side, and acteil both us cliiof of tlie staff ami as 
<inartermaHtor-geiioral. On the fall of Naisdeoii, 
Bcrtlder liad to surrender the inincipality of Ncii- 
(difltel ; and not to lose more, he submitted to Louis 
XVJIL, wild coiitiimod him his rank as pcorand 
marslial, Napoleon made overtures to hnu fmni 
Elba; tiicse lie neither answered nor yot revealed 
to Louis, and lids made Idiii suspected by both. 
On tlie I'uburn of Napoleon from Elba, in a fit of 
irre.soluthm Bertliicr retired to Bainhorg, in Havana, 
to his fatlier-ih-law, Duke ‘Willinm. On 1 at July 
1815, as lie looked from a u-imlow at a division 
of Bussian troops marching lowanla the French 
frontier, the bitter sight was tou muoh--lio threw 


himself down into the street, and thus ended his 
life. His Mimoires appeared in 1 82(5. 

BcrtiioUet, Count Claude Louis, one of the 
mast distinguished tlieoietical chemists of his time, 
was horn at Talloire, a village of Savoy, in 1748, 
He studied at Turin, and afterwnrd.s went to Paris. 
Ho now applied himself with great nssUlnity to 
chemistry: in 1781 he was elected a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. In 1785 he announced 
hie adherence to the antiphlogistic ductriiies of 
Lavoisier, wlioiii he aided both in Ids researches on 
gunpowder and in the forniatioii of a now choniical 
nomenclature. In the same year, Bertliollet puli- 
tislied a paper on 'deplilogisticatcd marine acid ’ — 
now called clilorhic — ^iminting out it.s use for bleach- 
ing purposes ; and following uji the experiments of 
Priestley, he showed ammonia to ho a compoinul of 
three vo*lumas of hydrogen gns ami one volume of 
nitnigcii gas. Dunng tlic early part of the Frencli 
Bevolutioii, lie tmvelled throngli the conntry, 
giving instruction ns to the process of smelting 
and converting iron into stool. He was made a 
senator l»y Ronaparte, who also made him a count. 
Notwithstanding, he voteil for the depo.sitiou of 
Napoleon in 1814; and on the restoration of the 
Itonrbmis he was created a peer. He died at 
Arcncil, NovemhorO, 1822, 

ItertlioUe'iit). Hco Biiazil Nut.s. 

Boriiit, hwiH Fraxcoj.s, called Bortin I'Ai'ud, 
an eminent French journalist, was born in Paris,, 
December 14, 17(i<3. Tlio Bcvolution made liim a 
journalist, and in 1709 he started the famous iLoifr- 
ml ties iMbats. llis royalist principles cill'emled 
Napoleon, and cost liiin Iniprismimout ami banisli- 
ment to Elltu; thence, however, ho escaped to. 
Romo, where ho formed a friendship with CliAteau- 
hriami. In 1805 he returned to Paris, and resumed 
tliocditorshiii of the Dibais, liut was iiuioh hamporecl 
by Napolcou. The second restoration of the Bour- 
bons restored once move to Bertin tlie free control 
of his jmiriial, and lionceforward ho gave almost 
constant support to tlie ministerial party. Ho- 
supported the July monarchy, and editon the Dcbuta 
till his ileatli, 1.3th Bejitenibev 1841 .— Akmand 
L oi)i8 Marie Bertin, son of the former, was liovu 
in Paris, August 22, )801, and became, after the 
rostoralioii, secrolary to Clifttoauhriand during Ids- 
cndias-sy in England. In 1820 he joined the edi- 
torial staff of the JowMil (ics pehata, and at his 
fatlicr’s death nssnniod the chief direction. He 
(lied at Paris, January 11, 1854. 

Bcrtrniul, IIknui fiitATu.;!?, Count, one of 
Napoleon's generals, known for his faithful attach- 
ment to the emperor througli all his fortuno.s, was 
iHirii at Chfitcauroux (1773), and early entered Die 
armies of the Revolution a.s engineer. Ho ncecim- 
paided the expedition In Egyiit, and directed the- 
fortification of Alexandria. Ho distinguished 
himself at Anslerlifcz, and became tlio ompeior’s. 
adjutant; and, after the battle of Aspern in 1809, 
for his share in saving the French army by bri(lgc.s, 
he was created cnnnl and goveriiov of Illyria. After 
serving with credit in the sidisequeiit campaigns, lie 
rebiretl witli the emperer to Ellia, was his confidant 
in carrying out his votnrii to France, and finally 
shareil iiishiuiisliinent to St Helena. On NajioleoirK. 
dentil, Bertrand returned to France, where, tliougli 
sentence of death had been pronounced upon him— 
a sentence which Louis XYIIL had wisely recalled 
— ho was restored to all liis dignities, and in 18.30 
appointed coiiunandniit of Die Polytechnic School. 
In 1840 he fonued part of Die expedition which 
hrought Iinck tlio remains of Napoleon to France. 
Ho dietl at Chflteauroux, January 31, 18.14. 

Bcrvic, Charles C’LEAfE.vi-, engraver, boin at 
Paris in 1766, in 1790 made liimself famous hy 
a fiill-lengtii engraving of Louis XVI., from the 
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i>ictiira Ijy Cnllct, one of tlie finest works of the 
kiiiii ever protlncetl. He (Bed March 23, 1B22. 

Kervic, a Scotcli imrgh and seaport in Kin- 
eardinesliive, near the nioutli of Bewio "Water, 13 
miles NIi. of iMoiitrose hy rail, it has flax and 
tow nulls, and factories or wincey and sacking:, ami 
lierc in 1788 wn.s set np tlio first macliine for 
spinning yarn in Scotland. I’tip. lOQ-i. 

Berwick, jAMks Fitz-Jamrs, Duku of, was 
the natural son of James IF., by Arabella Churchill, 
sister of the Duke of Mavlbnvongh. Ilom at Mou- 
lins in 1670, he was educated in France as a 
Catholic, and after .serving in Hungary under 
Duke Cimvlos of Lorraine (1()87), returned to 
England shortly before the Kevidiition of 1088, 
wliieh lie exerted hitiiself to prevent. The title 
Duke of Ilern'ick was conferred on liiiii in 1087. 
In ll)8D he accomjiaiiied his father on his Iiisli 
expeilition, mul, after tlie death of Sb Ruth, liad 
the noniiiuil eliief coinmnud. He next served in 
Ftaudevs, under Marshal linxeuibourg, and after- 
wards under the Duke of Ibirgiindy and Marshal 
^'ille^'oi. 111 1700 ho was created a inar.slial _of 
Frauce, and sent at Ibc head of an artuy to .Spain, 
where he ostablislied the throne of Philip V. bj* the 
decisive victory of Alinaima, For this important 
service he u-ns made a graudoc of Spain, under the 
title of Duke of Liria and Xeilca. After several 
years of compavatlvo inactivity, he received the 
comiiiaud in 1733 of an army intcmlod to cross the 
KWuc. While Uosvcgiug Pliilippshuvg, ho was 
killed by a caimomhiill, 12tli Juno 1734. Con- 
temporary testiiminy, coiilirined liy his military 
conduct, shoM’s Tlerwick to have possessed some of 
tlie be.st qualities of a groat commander. His 
defensive camiiaign in 1700, in Provence and 
Dduphinil, against the suiterior force of the !Duku 
of Savoy, has always been reganled as a triumph 
of strategio skill. He M'as twice nmrriod. His son 
]jy the tii'st mavriage succeorlod to the dukedom of 
Liria ; Nvliilst tiro ilukaiiom of Fif/.-Jainos and the 
estates in Franco ))assed to Ills children hy tlie 
.second marriago. See his (Paris, 1778): 

C. I*. Wilson, ./■fo/irs II. ttud the Dnlce of Ikrivivk 
( 1S70 ) j and liis Ditlc of licnvick, Marshul of 
Fi-diico { 1883), 

Bci’wick, North. See Nonxit Ilianwioic. 

BtWWick-oii'Twe-ed, a seaport town at tlie 
luimtli of the Tweed, im tlie frontiers of England 
and Scotland, 08 miles ESF. of Ediiiluirgh, and 
C7 N. by M', of Newcastle. Tlie liberties of tbu 
borongli, called ‘Jierwkdc Hounds,’ lifivc an area 
of 8 «ri. 111., and with Spittal and Twoedmoutli, 
foitn tlio ‘county of the boroiigli of l?erwick-oii- 
Tweed.’ Tliongli long boasting to lie neitlior in 
England nor Scotland, and still po.^isessiiig .separate 
(prartev-sessions and enmnnssion of the peace, it is 
to all intents ami imrpo.ses part of the county of 
Noi'tliuinbevland (the iidjoiuing parts of wfiieli 
formed till 1814 a detached portion of Diu'luuiiU 
especially since by the Kedistribution Act of J880 
Herwiek-oii-Twocd censed to Hend two members of 
its own to parliament, and was for election pur- 
poses merged in Nortliiiniberlaiul. The town is 
engirt with ramparts of Elizabetli’s time, and lias 
large biirraeks (17H)). Twccdiiioutli and S]iittal 
(the bitter afavonrilewateriug-jdace), on the south 
side of the Tweed, have since 183, I liotli been in- 
eluded within the iiiuiiieiiiivlity of JkM'wiek-oii- 
Tiveed. They are reaclieil by a narrow stone bridge 
(1600-34) of tiftoon arclie.s; and tlie river is also 
sjianiied by Robert iStepliciisoii’s iiuigiiiliccnb viaiiuet 
(ISjO) of 28 arche.s, 130 feet liigli and 21(10 long. 
Tlio ]mblic Imildings iuelude tlie towii-linll (1760), 
with a belfry 160 feet high, the corn exchange ( 1868), 
and several churches, "Presbyterian outmimbering 
the Anglican. The harbour h.as been improved by 


the construction of a wet-dock (187.3-70), at a cost 
of £40,000*, but its tnulo is not very great, tlio 
tonnage of vessels entering during a twolvemoiith 
ranging Ijetween .30,000 and 40,000. Nor is the 
salmon (ishery what it once was. For the maim- 
facturo of agricultural implemeiitH Rorwiek-oii- 
Tweed stands high, and in .Spittal there are several 
large artificial-manure works. Pop- (1841) 12,68!); 
(1881) 1.3,905. The past history of Rerwick-on- 
Tweed i.s full of interc.Ht, especially in rcganl to 
Border wars and the struggles of Englisli and 
Scots to possess the town, the siege of Edward I. 
in 1200 heiiig especially terrible. Its iiutheiitic 
records begin in the T2th century, when it was one 
uf the pvlucijial .Hoanerts in the kingdeni. It was 
annexecl to England in 1333, after the battle of 
Halidon Hill, aiid was Ihmlly ceded by Scotland in 
1482. .See John Scott’s llutory of Bcrwick-on- 
Tweed (Lond. 1888). 

Bcrwick.sllirc» a maritime and Border eoiuity 
of south-east Scotland, l.iouiuled N, hy Uadding- 
ton, N. and NE, by the German Ocean, SE. )iy 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Nortluimberlaud, and Riix- 
Imrghsliire, and 4V. by Roxlmvgbsluro and Mid- 
lothian, It extends from _Gast to west 2b miles, 
.fvorn nortli to smith 21 miles, and has an area of 
4048fj. m,, or297,I6l acres, Herwlekshire is divided 
into tlu'co difitrictH— the ^^ovsQ, the Lauimorituuirs, 
and Laiulordale. Tlie largest and most fertile dis- 
ti-iet is the luxuriant valley of the Merse, the 
richest plain of equal e.xtent in Scotland, hoing 
nearly 1.30,000 acres in area, The Lammernioors, 
covering 00,000 acres, ehielly pastoral, divide the 
valley of tlio Tweed front ivibllotliian and Had- 
dington. Lauderdale, eomprising 67,000 acres, a 
nii.xture of hill and dale, runs along the liaiiks of 
Loader Water. The const, 10 miles In length, is 
vocky ami hold, vising at St Alih’s Head and othov 
points to lieiglits of from 177 to 528 feet ahove sea- 
iQvul, and having only two bays, at Eyemouth and 
Coldinghain, (.leologioally, ns well us topographi- 
cally, Bei'wicksliiro possesses numerous interesting 
fcatui’cs, Tlie LaniinernioorH (ipv.), whoso Ingliest 
point in Berwickshire, is .Seenes Law (1683 fuel), 
bcsiiles seventeen otlicr sniumits u.xceuding 12.|l), 
consist ef .Silurian strata, stretcliing to St Ahh's 
Head. Ill the south, carboniferous rocks are found, 
while au oxteusivu bed of veil Haudslmm oxtomU 
oa.storly from tlio centre of the county to the sea- 
coast. On tlio coast porphyry is found, and soiiie 
traps and syenite in the interior. (voiiHtomi ami 
thill seams of coal occur, ns well as gyiwum, clay, 
and shell-marl. Tlie stroiiins — iilaekadder, M’liit- 
uddor, and LeadoiAVaters— areall triliutaricK of the 
Tweed, tliQ Eye alone flowing direct to the sea. 
Pop. (1801) 36,206; (1841) 34,438; (18(11) 36,613; 

( 1881 ) 36,302. Berwieksliii'c returns om. meiuher 
to parliament. Agriculturally, Berwicksldre (iccii- 
pies a prominent position, Oo’-l jier cent, of the 
entire area being in cultivation. The county has 
sutVered pvoportimuUly fv<vin the recent agvieul'tnml 
depression, tlio valuation liaviiig aetiialh’ decreased 
from £391,10!) in 1875 to £338,146 in '1888. Tlio 
Earlstoti ghmbaiiis excepted, tliero are no maim- 
fautnres wortli naming. The principal towns iirii 
Duns, the liirtlqiliiee ol Thomas Ro.ston, Dr M *( iejo, 
and as somo eoiiteml, of Dims Scotns ; ( Jreeiibnv, 
the county town from l(ii)() till 1853, but now 
dividing timt dignity with Dims; .Lauder, a royal 
liui'gli; Eyomoiitb, a prosperous lisliing-stalii'm ; 
Coldstream, where Genernl Monk lirst raised Die 
Coldstream (Tiiards; uml Fiirlstoii, the Ercildouiie 
of Thomas tlio Hliyiuer. The county contains some 
very intere.stUig examples, tlmugiron a eonipava- 
tively sin.all scale, of Norman or I'ointed archi- 
tecture, or both, at Coldinghain, Dryburgli, Old 
CuiuIjus, Edrom, Chiriishle, .Ihmlcle, Legorwood, 
and one or two other places. Thei'c are also the 
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reinfiiiiH or sites of East, Haine, and Crnnsiiaws 
castles, and of British and Ronmn camps and 
LaiTows, besides remains of a curious hroch-liko 
structure at Edinsliall, near Duns, 

Beryl (silicate of nhiniina and glueina), a 
mineral which scarcely diliers except in colour 
from Kiuerald (rpv.), never exliihiting the briglit 
rich green wliich characterises that gem, but 
colourless, yellowisli, greenish-yellow or blue. 
Tlio filler varieties, wliicii are transparent and of 
beautiful colour, are distinguished as Precious 
Beryl, anil are sometimes called Aiiuamarine. 

'fhese occur in 
crystals similar 
in form to those 
of omcvuld ; luit 
Ihcregulavliexa- 
gomil prism is 
more fvefiuently 
modified by trun- 
cation on the 
angles nr edge.s, 
acumiiiation.i'vc. 
The iirisius are 
often long. 

Beryl, In its primary form, Their sides are 

longitudinally 

sti’iateit, often deeply suj but the truncating or 
terminating planes are smooth. The coarser 
varieties of beiyl (Common Uoryl) are also fomitl 
crystalliHed, but often massive, Boryl neenvs 
oliiefly ill veiiiH that traverse granite or gneiss, or 
inibuddod in granite; sometimes it is lound in 
alluvial soils formed from such rocks. Common 
beryl is found in a number of places in Europe. 
The' mountains of Aliorilconshiro, and tlioso of 
iMouvne in Ireland, yield precious beryl, wliicli is 
also found in various parts of the LJnitod States, 
Brax.il, Ceylon, and Sniorini It is somowhat loss 
valuablu than tlie emerald. For its use as a magic 
crystal, in iviiieli tho future hocomos visible, soc 
llossotti’s Hose Murjj, 

Bcryllimui Gi,ucinum. 

BcrzcUu.S, .foHAN ilAKOii, Bation, one of tho 
greatest of modern chomists, was horn at a farm 
111 East Gothland, Sweden, August 20, 1770. 
AVliilo studying for tho medical pvofc.s.sion at the 
university of LJpsala, he was more attracted liy 
tlie preiiaratory studies in science, especially cliemiM- 
iry. After being some time employed in medical 
iiractice and lecturing, ho was a])poiiitcd (iaO(J) 
lecturer on chemistry in tlie ililitary Academy of 
.Stockholm, and, in the fidlowing year, pi'ofe.ssor of 
Mediciuo and Pharmacy. Ilc was shortly after 
clioseii president of tlie Stockholm Academy of 
Sciences; and from 1818 till his death, August 7, 
1848, hold the odico of perpetual secretary. The 
king rained him to the rank of haron ; other hon- 
ours from learned societies were conferred on him, 
including the London Iloyal Society’s gold medal. 
Tho lichl of his activity lay in his laboratory, where 
lie ac([uii'od a name lif which Ids country, wliere 
lie rank.s in science second only to Linmeiis, is 
justly proud. Tho .scieiico of eheniistvy, as at 
ju'csunt organised, rests in great measure upon the 
discoveries and views of Berzelius, altliougu in not 
a few iioiuts he lias heen controverted or found 
wrong. His multiplied and accurate analyses 
estahlished the laws of combination on an inoon- 
(.rovcrtihlo basis ; and to Iiim we owe tho sy.stem of 
chemical syinhols. He discovered tlie elements 
sohmiuni, tiiorinm, and corinm, and first exliihitcd 
calcium, barium, strontium, columbium or tan- 
talum, silicinm, and zirconium, in tho metallic 
form. Tlie multitude and accuracy of his re- 
searches in every branch of cliomical iminh-y, os 
well as in physics and physiology, make it dillicult 
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to conceive how one man could have ncoomplished 
so nmcli._ Of his numerous writings, the most im- 
portant is Ida Larehok i Kemicn (Text-hook of 
Chemistry, 8 vols. Stock. 1808-18), whicli afterwards 
nassed tliroiigli five large editions, on each occasion 
being almost wliolly rewritten, and whicli was trans- 
lated into every European language, flis essay 
On tha i(.tc of the Blojqnjic exunnsts tlie snbject, 
and in that On the Division of Balts thronyh Galvan- 
ism he propounds the electvo-clieinionl tlieory, the 
title to uddcli is divided between Idinserf and 
Davy; while Ids Annual Ikpurls on the Progress 
of Physics, Chemistry, and Mincmlofiy, undertaken 
at the request of the Academy of Sciences in 1820, 
proved very valuable to science. 

a French city, the caidtnl now of 
the department of Dniihs, and formerly of Franche- 
(.’onitc, is picturesquely situated on "lioth sides of 
the winrliiig river Doubs, 57 mile.s E. of Dijon. 
It was strongly but irregularly fortified by Vauban, 
the citadel being perched on an inaccessihle rock, 
300 feet aliove the town. Since tlien, the fortifica- 
tions have been extended and strengthened, and 
Besancon is now considered one of the strongest 
places in Franco, It was the ancient Vesontio or 
Besontinm ; in 58 n.c. Caesar exiielled tlio Scqnani 
hence, and in tlie neighbourhood gained a victory 
over Ai'iiivistiis. It liiihlly oamo into the possession 
of France in 1674. Sovornl streets in Besan^on 
still hear old Itoinan iinincs ; ami in the neigli- 
bourhood are found ruins of a triuinplial nveli 
of Aurelian, an aqueduct, an amphitlicatro, and 
a large theatre. Among later structures the 12th- 
century cathedral, tho Madeleine chnrch, tho Fro- 
fecture, the Palais do Justice (1740), and the 
lialf-Gothio, half-ltouaissanco palace (15114) of 
Cardinal Griiuvella, arc most vciuarkablo. Besaii- 
ijon makes a very large percentage of tlio watches 
nmrlo in Franco, and some 15,000 of its inlialntants 
are engagoil in tins industry, whiclt vas introduced 
from Switzerland about 1818, In 1876-85 Besan- 
^!im produced between 400,000 and 450,000 watches 
aiuiually, worth from twenty to thirty millions of 
francs, Other manufactures are porcelain, carpets, 
iroii-wiro, Soltzer-wator, and beer. Abel Kdmusat 
and Victor Hugo were natives. Pui). ( 1840 ) 36,461 ; 
(1880)45,218. 

Bcsniitt 'Waltijr, a welbknnwn novelist, was 
liorn at Poi'tsminitli in 1838. He studied at 
King’s College, London, and at Clnist’s College, 
Cambridge, and having abandoned his oi'i|>iiinl 
intention of entering the clmreb, was appointed 
to a professorsliip in the Royal College of 
Manvitius. Ill-health comuelUng him to resign 
tliis post, ho returned to England and devoted 
liiinself to literature. His lirst work, studies in 
French Poetry, appeared in 18G8, and in 1871 he 
entered into a fiterary partnciship with James 
Bice. licady-money !h[ortiboy, the limt of the 
novels which were the fruits of this conjoint 
authonsliij), was published in 1872. It was followed 
by My Little Girl; With Harp and Crown; This 
Hon (if Vnlc(tn ; The Golden Butterfly (1870), which 
greatly increased the pojnilariby of its authors; 
The j\Ionks of 2'hclm(i; By Celia's Arbour ; The 
Chaplain of the Fieet ; and The Seamy Hide 
Since the death of James Rico in 18.82, Mr Resant 
has writteiwlW .S’oj* and Conditions of Men, The 
C(qd(dn's Boom, AH in a Garden Fair, Dorothy 
Forster, Children of Gibcon, The World went very 
irell then, and a number of short stories. Hois 
also the author of French Humorists (1873), of 
short books on Raliehiis, Coligiiy, and Whitting- 
ton, aud of a life of Professor Palmer (1883). In 
collaboration with Jlr W. H. Pollock he jirodnced 
in 1887 a successful adaptation of Banville’s drama, . 
Gringoire. As a wiiter of fiction lie sliowa a lirat- 
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Iiunil kiiowleilj'e of very various phases of life, 
gnisp of charactor, constructive skill, aiul Jiuiiionv 
at once slirowtl and genial. Tlie (Ustingiushing 
feature of !ils novels is the interplay of ingenious 
fancy ainl tlioiongli-goiiig, Irealthy realism. _ Pfis 
plots are sometimes as whinisicnl and charming as 
a fairy tale, wliile the .setting of each story is 
worked out witli scrui)ulon.s Ihlelity to local colour. 
Iti siioli a hook as All Surtu oml Conditiun.'s of Men, 
romance and realism are coiiihiiieii with the hapniest 
results. .Some of his later novels have oeeii 
written for the furthoranct> of social reforms, and 
one of his sohcines, iho Penplc’.s Palace, described 
in AH Sorta and. Cundif/onnofMen, has heen happily 
carried into ell'ect in the east end of Jjoiulon, A.s 
.secretary of the I’alestiim Kxploration P’lind, he 
has edited various works on the survey of Palestine ; 
and he was first cliainnan of the committee of the 
Incorporated Society of Author, s. See the Pntvo- 
duetion to the liltrary edition of Iicadi/-wonci/ 
Moiiflioi/ ( 1 887 ). 

ISesaiits'. See Pkza-nts. 

ItC.sikii Ittiy* a hay on tlie north-west coast 
of Asia Minor, oi>posite Tenedos, to the snutli of 
the entrance of the Dardanelles. Tlie Ihiglish 
fleet was stationed here duihig erises in the 
Kastern lh>estion, in IHod-odand 1877-78. 

Itcs.sill'clbhl. a governinent in tlie south-west 
of Kiissia, on the lioumanian frontier. The area, 
enlarged liy the restoration in 1878 of tlio por- 
tion ceded to Jloldaviii in 135G, is 17,827 sip in. ; 
the ]>iipulation in 188*2 was 1,419,702, coni]n)sed 
of Uussiaiis, Polo-s, Ihmmanijins, Bnigarians, 
(freeks, Armenians, Jews, Germans, and Tartans, 
with a sprinkling of Gip.sios. The .Dniester Hows 
along the M'hole of its northern and eastern 
houndaries ; tlie Priith separates it from Moldavia 
on the west ; aiuI it lias the Damihe on the .soutli, 
In tlie north-west, the country is travor.sod hy 
well-wooded oHslioots of tlie Carpathian jMimn- 
tains, (ienerally, however, Bessarabia i-s Hat and 
fertile. The land is cultivated to some e.xtent; 
but the Iirceding of cattle forms the diief Imsine.ss 
of the iniiahitaiits. Salt, cattle, wool, ami tallow 
are exported ; leather, soap, and eandles are 
manufactured. lie.ssarahiu, which fell under the 
power of tlie Turk.s in loO.S, snd'ered lieavily 
m all wars Acitli .Russia, and was ceded to Russia 
in 1812. Rv tin; Treaty of Paris, the portions of 
Rcssarahiu lying along tlie Pnitli and tlie Daiuihe 
— 3578 .sq. iiu, with Home 200,000 inhabitants— were 
assigned to Moldavia ; at the Rorlin Congress of 
1878, this region was again transferred to Russia. 

IJcSStll'lOlU JOU.VNNEH (ov /io.sf’Zias), hovii at 
Trebizond, on the RIack Sea, in 13!)a, was onoof the 
earliest of those scholars who in tlie loth century 
transplanted Greek Utevatuve and philosophy into 
the West, and rescued tlie mind of Cliri.stendoni 
from the tramiiuds of scholasticism. j:\.s Rlslmp of 
Aiciea, he accompanied the (.Ireek Gmjievov, ,]ohu 
Puheologiis, to Italy in 1439 in order to eflect a 
imioii between the Greek and the Roman chnrclic.s. 
Hoim afterwards joining the Roman Church, he was 
made oar<linal by Po|ie Kngene 1\'. Ten veins 
later. Nicliohis created liim Rishop of Frascati, 
loir live years also he dischavgeil the duties of 
pajial legate at Rologmi. After tlie fall of Coii- 
stantinojile, (J wliich lie liad been titular patriarcli, 
lie visited Germany, and endeavoured to jwonmlo 
!i crnsiidc against the Turks. In pliilosojiliy, lie 
prolesseil to he a follower of Plato, but withnnt 
depieciatuiu of Aristotle. Twice ho was neivvlv 
elected impe ; lint his partiality for the heatlioii 
jiliiiosophy, or Ids Gi'cek birth, disqnalilied him 
with the sacred college. He died at Pmvenna in 
i’i'.?,’ colleetimi of (iOO valuable Greek 

nISh. to the St Jlark’s Library, Venice. 
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Kcssi^SfCS) a town in the P'rench department 
of Gard, 21 miles N. of Alais. It has coal, iron, 
and glass industries. Po]). (1880)0109. 

Bessel, FitiKinucn Wn-UKI.M, nn eminent 
Prussian astroiioiiier, horn at Miiidcii in 1784. 
Successively a mercliant's clerk, a supercargo (in 
board ship, and a practical astronomer, ho was iiv 
1810 a]ipointcd director of tlie observatory at 
Kiinigsherg, and iirofessor of Astronomy there, 
In 1818 he pnhiished his Fiindn)»riiin Adronuiiiia! 
—a work which was of the highest value to 
a.stroiiomei's ; and in 1830 his Talndiv, llegiomon- 
tuMC. Among the nninerons papers inay he men- 
tioned Ills treatise on the ])rocessioii of tlio 
equinoxes. After a seric.s of three years' ohser- 
vations he succeeded in determining the annual 
parallax of the lixed star G1 Cygiii (see S'I'aiis). 
In the years 1824-33 Res.sel niiide a series of 
75,011 observations in o'.W sittings, and eonqdeted 
a catalogue of stfirs ( extending to the ninth mag- 
nitude) within the zone from 15° N. to 15° B. 
(ieclination ; and pnhiished AnirommuAie. Ihder- 
suc/iiiiH/eii (1842) and otlior works. U'm .Popular 
Lednres on Asirouuniy were uuhlistied two yenrs 
after his death, which took )itaco March 14, 1840. 
He was a thoroughly practical man of science, was 
remarkable for the' precision of his calculations, 
introduced many now methods, and greatly for- 
warded the science of astronomy. 

BcsSCUlCihBm IIiCNiiY, inventor, horn in 1813, 
at (.diarltou, Herts, was the son of an artist, ami 
was to a great extent self-taught, lie has lieen 
a pvtdific inventor, as the volumes issued by the 
Patent Oilice .slunv. It has been said, indi'cd, that 
he lias paid in patent stamp duties alone as much 
as I;10,0{J(). The working out of many of his iuveii- 
tioii.s, hou ever, resulted in a loss to himself and to 
others. His first pecuniary success was ohtaiiieil 
by his iuvoutiou of niacliiuory for the, manufacture 
of Ressemer gold and bronze powders, whitdi was 
not patented, hut whose nature was long kept secret, 
His process fur the manufac.Lnve of steel, noticed 
below, raised tlie annual iiroiluctioii of steel in 
England from 50,000 tons (ly tins oldm' jirocesses 
to as many as l,(i(J0,{l(l() tons in some, years. 
Res.senier steel is also largely made abroad. This 
steel a^'erage.s ili) per ton, while the price of steel 
hefovG the iulroductiou of his process averaged 
not less lliaii .•C50 jier Lon ; but tin; latte)' was of a 
nincli finer kind. Ressemer was knighted in 1879, 
and has received many g(dd medals from sc.umiilic 
ia.stitntions. In addition ho Ims, to u.se his own 
words, rcceh’cd in the form of royalfies 1,057,748 
of the beautiful little gold medals issued hy Ilev 
Majesty’s i\Iint, 

liii.s.sKMKii Btkicl. — Sir Henry Re, ssemor’s process 
for making steel, whie!\ is now 'siv largely practised 
in England, on the continent of Eurcqie, and in 
America, was patented in 1850. It was first 
appUevl to the making of malleable iron, but this 
lias never heen .successfully made liy LIk; Ressomor 
inothod. h’or tlie mannfacturo of a clnni]! 1ml 
highly sevvieeablo steel, however, its sui-eess 1ms 
lieeii ,so splendid that no other nietalhirgical process 
lias given its iu\'onlor so groat a renown. Althongli 
the a))pnvatus actually used is somewhat costly 
and elaborate, yet the princi|ilo of the operutioii 
is v’ory simple. A large eonverliiig ve.s.sel (see 
annexed ligure), with openingH cullml tuybres in Us 
bottom, is partially filled no with from 5 to 10 
toii.s of molten jiig-iron, and a iilast of air, at a 
pressure of from 18 to 20 Di. per H(|nare imdi, is 
forced through this metal hy a lilowing engine. 
Pig-iron contains from 3 to 5' nor cent, of (nirhon, 
and, if it has been smelted witli charcoal from a 
puro ore, ns is the ease with Swedish iron, the liiiist 
IS continued till only from '25 to 1 jier cent, of the 
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carbon in left in the metal, that is to say, steel 
is in-oducoil. .Sometimes, liowcvev, the miiumum 
onantity of carbon is even less tliaii *25 per cent, 
in ICnglaiid, \vliero a less |)uro b«t still exneiisive 
cast-iron — viz, hieinatitc jilg — is used for tlie pro- 
duction of steel in the onlinaiy Bessemer converter. 



UcBHonior Converting Vessel: 

([, ff, ((, tuyti’.‘s : h, Hir-a[»ep ; c, meited iiietiil. 


the process dill'ers slightly. In this case the whole 
of tiie carbon is oxiniseil by the blast of air, niul 
the reijuiMite quantity of this element is afterwards 
rostorod to the metal by pouring into the converter 
a small tj[uantiLy of a peculiar kind of cast-iron, 
called .’ipief/cleitidii, which contains a known quantity 
of carl)()n.' But small quantities of manganese anil 
silicon are also jircsent in Bessemer steel. The 
‘ blow ’ lasts from ‘20 to iiO minutes. Steel made 
from wliatovor kind of pig-iron, either by this or 
by the ‘basic’ ))rr)C(!Hs, jn’csontly t^) be describeil, 
is not Hiillieiontly dense, at least for most pur- 
poses, ami it is accordingly manipulateil under the 
sLeam-liammer and rolled into a variety of forims. 
Bossomor steel is employed for heavy objects, as 
rails, tires, rollers, boiler plates, ship plates, and 
for many other purposes for whicli malleablo iron 
was foriiKM'ly used. 

/Iksw Skcl. — This kind of steel is non* Jai^jely 
made from inferior jiig-iroii, such ns tho Cleveland, 
by the Tliomas-dilchrist imieoss patentetl in 1878. 
It is, liowovor, only a niodilieatiou of the Bessemer 
process to Uie oxteiit of substituting for the 
silicnnms or ‘acid’ lining genurally usetl, a lime 
or ‘basic’ lining for the converter. Limeatoiio, 
l)rcfei'ably a magnesian limestone in aonio fonn, is 
cominoiiiy employed for the lining By the use of 
a basic lining, phosphorus is eliminated towanla 
tho ond of the ‘blow.’ l'hos|ttu>ms _ is a verj' 
deleterious substance in steel, and is present, 
someLlmcs to tlie extent of 2 jier cent., in pig-iron 
smelted from impure ore. 

Bossi^rcs, Jj^-VN Baptiste, Duke of Istria, 
and Marshal of tlio Droncli empire, was born of 
]i()or parents at Preissac, in the department of Lot, 
()th August 1708. Entering the army in 1792 
as a privato .soldior, in loss tJmii two yeais hehad 
attained the rank of cajitain. After making tlio. 
Sjiatiisli campaign bo iiassed into the aniiy of, 
Italy, and soon attracted the notice of Naimleon, 
wlio carried him to Egypt in 1798, ; where his 


conduct at St Jean d’Acre and Aboukir covered 
him with glory. At the acce.ssion of Napoleon 
(1804) to the thi'one, ho became marshal of France. 
He showed his msual conspicuous courage at Aus- 
tcrlitz, Jena, Eylau, and Frietllaml, and raised to 
the rank of Duke of Istria, cominunded in Spain in 
1808-9. In the Ilus.sian cauipaign he led the 
cavalry of tlicGuaixI, and did much Ijyliis sleepless 
conmgo and presence of mind to save tlio wreck 
of the army in the diflastrous l etreat from Moscow. 
On tho morning of the battle of Liitzeii (May I, 
1813), he fell mortally n’onniled by a cunnon-ba'll, 

Bcs'tiavr (Fr.), the name given to a class of 
uiitten books of groat jiopnlarity in tlie middle 
ages, describing nil the animals of ‘creation, real or 
fabletl, composed- partly in prose, jiai tly in veifie, 
and generally illustrated by drau’ing.s.‘ But tlicy 
were valuable for the moral allegorie.s they con- 
tained, no less than as handbooks of zoulogical 
facts. The symlmlism whieli was then so itmeh in 
vogue fastened spiritual meanings upon the .several 
niiiinals, until every quality of good or evil in the 
floul of man had its typo in the beast world. 'It is 
in this way to the bestiaries that we must look for 
explanation of the strange, grote.sque creatures 
wliicli ai-o found sculptured on the ehurehea and 
other buildings of the middle ages, The oldest 
Latin lie3tiarie.>3 had an early Greek original, the 
well-known Physioioyus, lunter which iianie alxmt 
fifty snch alleg<iiie.s were grouped. The Greek 
text of this famous work ia found only iu MS. 
There are old Syriac, Armenian, Etbiopic, Arabic, 
Icelandic, and numerous Latin versions. Editions 
of the Latin have been issued— Mai, llcidev, and 
Cahier. An Old High Gennan version was made 
earlier than the lltli century ; in tbo l‘2th centmy, 
vetsionn iu French were iiuuh by i’hiJippe de 
Tliaiiii and Guillaume, a priest of Normandy. 
The Jiestiaire d'Amour of Bicliavd de Fournival 
was rather a parody upon the earlier fonn of such 
luioks. The foBoiving is n characteristic extract 
from the Jiestiaire Divhi : ' Tho unicorn has but 
one born in the iiuddle of its foreliead. It is the 
onlv animal that venturo.s to attack tho elephant ; 
amt ISO .sharp is the nail of its fmit, that with one 
blow it rijisup the belly of that most terrible of 
all beasts. The hunters' can eatcli the unicorn only 
liy placing a young virgin in the forest vvhich it 
haunts. No sooner does this marvellous animal 
deserj’ the damsel, tlian it rniis towards her, lies 
down at her feet, and so sullei-s itself to be taken 
by the hunter's. The unicorn rejn'csents inir Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, taking our humanity uimn liiin 
in the Virgin’s woinl), rvas beLiaycd liy the wicked 
Jews, and deliver'od into the hands of Pilate. Its 
orre horn sigiiilies the gmspel truth, that Christ is 
one with the Father,’ tve, 

Be.StllshCV) AlkxakdI'IK, a Hussian novelist, 
liom in 1795, was an ollicer in tlie guaixls, and 
became involved in tlio military conspiracy of 18‘25, 
hr consequence of •which lie was degraded to the 
ranks, and e.sileil to A'akutsk. After long entreaty 
ire was iiennitteri to enter the army of the 
Cauea-sirs a-s a private in 1830. In Juno 1837 he 
fell in a skinnish witlr tire as yet rmconquered 
nrouirtaiireei's. Ills novels and sketches boro the 
impress of his own life and adventures in tlie 
(jnrip.asus. 

BetailZO.S (anciently liriyuntinm FVar/innl.a 
town of Spain, 10 miles SE. of Corunnii. Pop. 
8122. 

- Betel) properly tho leaf of the betel-vine, 
a plant ( Cwf««cfl betk, C. sirahou, &c.) of tlie 
natural order Pipcracciv, indigenous to the East 
Indian Ai'chipelago, and cultivated also in con- 
tinental India, Oyioir, and several of the Indo- 
Gliiirese eonritries (Bumiah, Siam, &e.), but more 
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or ioi=s iw an exotic acoonling as tlie necessary 
conditions of Imtnidity and heat have to he arti- 
tioially increased. The name hotel (a Mahiyalain 
ami Tatiiil word for ‘leaf’) is freonently apnlied to 
the holiis of areca-nut and .shell-liine {vniiuain) 
wraiined rouml M'ilh hetel-leaf, employed as a 
ninsticafoiy throii;'hont a large part of the farther 
East, esiiccially l)y tlie Jlalay and Hindu races. 
As early as Fryer (1073) hotel hegins to he used 
erroneously as a synonym for the nnt of the 
Areca (ti.v.) palm. Ilctel-lcaf (Himliistani, inhi or 
; Fersiaii, tiimbtil ; ^lalay, sirih) is ileserihed 
m glowing terms in tlio }Iilo[indcs<t, hooU iii., fahle 
0. The aiicient Illiuhi writers recommend it to he 
taken early in the morning after meals, and at 
hedtime, Pills against phlegm arc ruhhed into an 
emulsion with the juice ; and the leaves are applied 
to remove lieudache, reduce swollen glands, or 
elieok the secretion of milk. Tlie use of the 
masticatory has liecinne a matter of othpiette, and 
the hetel-l'mx plays as important a part a.s the 
snuT-hox did in England in tlie ISth century. In 
India the oli'erLng of inaoi hy tlie host intimates 
till! tenniiiation of a visit. Among the Malays of 
the Arcliipelago to offer tiin'h is accepted as a legal 
sign of aptdimy for a serious olieiioe. Europeans 
seldom take Kindly to the liahit of chewing hetel. 



nai'tly hecausc it Idackeiis the tooth and eanses the 
lips to appear a.s if covered with Mood, Sir James 
Emerson Tenneiit (CV./zi'o/i) considers that il 
supplies the antacid, the tonic, and the earminativc 
retiuired hy a iiuople ivlio usually eat no llesli. In 
former days tlie lieteMeaf was a monopoly of the 
East India Oonipany. 'I’lie cultivation of the plant 
is in many districts a liighly important imlnstrv, 
and reiiuircs consideralde capital. In Bombay, 
hetel-viiies are put ilown in Octoher, ;)(500 to oOUO 
per acre. Tliey are slieltered from drmiglit hy 
plantains grown along with tlieni, and hy hamlioo 
stages covered witli grass. Tliose are afterwards 
replaced hy stronger ami taller trellis-work nii 
wliieh the plants (diinh luxuriantly. In Tenas- 
scrim, again, the Karens train tlie vines to forest- 
tree.s from which alt hut tlio topmost houghs 
have been lopped off. See .Mar.sden’s Historu of 
intini.ili'd ! Curtis’s Botanical i\[a(j(izinc (vof. v'i, 
new sevie.s); Miguel, Si/atcma Piperuccarum ; 
Hunters (.raxcttccr of fiidia, 


illiy (‘house of dates'), hy the natives 
of Palestine called ‘ EF Azariyeli ' or ‘ Lazariyeh’ 


(‘town of Lazarus’), is situated on tlic southern 
slope of tlio .Mount of Olives, 220H feet above 
the sea, 2 miles ESE. of Jerusalem. It was the 
home of Lazarus and Ills .sisters, often visited 
hy tlio Saviour, and the scone of his ascension. 
Ecclesiastical l>nilding.s wore erected hero in the 
4th century, hut it is now a poor place of some 
200 iiiliabitnnts. There is nothing remarkable 
ahoub the village except the reputed lioiises of 
Martha and ilary, and the cave or grave of 
Laz.ariis sliown by tlic monks. (Japtain ( hinder 
thinks it more likely tliat tlie tomli of Lazarus 
is one of the rock-enfc scpulclire.s beside the 
Jericiio road, east of Bethany.—Bcthauy is also 
the name that has been giveip to three _ (ierman 
mission stations in South Africa; one in (Ireat 
Nama(|ualaiul, one in the Orange Free Slate, and 
one in tlic Transvaal. 

Beth’cl (‘house of Ood’), now called Beilin, 
about 11 miles N. from Jerusalem, mentioned 
in Scripture as the scene of Jacoh’s ilream. The 
old name of the place was Lnz, Here Abraham 
pitched Ids tent ; at a later ilate it was a resting- 
I place of Ihe ark, a royal residence, mid a scat of 
' ididatroiis worship. It is a heap of ruins. 

Bctlies'dai Poor, of {‘house of mercy’ or 
' hou.se of the stream’), the scene of Christ’s 
euro of the impotent man (St John, v. 2-il), the 
tank that was the resort of the ‘ impotent, blind, 
halt, and withered.’ Since 1H)2 it has been ideiiti- 
lied with the Birket Lsrail, wldcdi is situated witliin 
the walla of Jerusalem, near tlie St Stephen’s gate 
and the Temple of Omar. Captain Coiider, how- 
ever, iileiitifies it with the spring in llie Kedroii 
Valley called Gilum and Eii Kogel, which at lirst 
appears to have (lowed into the valley, hut was 
diverted at a later date througli a rock-cut tunnel 
to Siloam. 

ISctllCSdrt is a small town of (Jarnarvoiisliiru 
(so named from its Nonconformist ihapel), 4^ 
miles SE. of Bangor. Us (ilKi!) (IH.Sl) iiiliabitaut.s 
are mostly cmiiloyed in tlie neiglihouring 1‘onrliya 
slate-([uarne.w. 

ISctlllt^Iieill ( ‘ hoimo of bread ; ’ modern 
la/iiii), tlie bii'thjdace of Jesus (.Jirist and of 
King David, and the Epliratah of the history of 
Jacob, is now a small uiiwalled village of wliito 
stone houses, in the miilst of a most interesting 
country, (i miles S. of Jevusalem. 'I'he po)mlation, 

about j(J0() souls, is whollv Cliristiaii Latin, 

Greek, and Armenian. Tlic (kmvent of the 
Nativity, a large sipiare luiililing, resembling 
a fortress, was built by (he Einiu'css Helena, 
327 A.i)., but ilestroyed by (lie Moshmis in 
123(1, and, it is supposed, restored by the 
Crusader, s, tVithin it is tlie Cluireh of (ho 
Nativity, wliieh is subdivided among the l<atiiis, 
Greeks, and Ariiumians, for devotional purposes. 
TIu! eliiircli is (milt in tlio form of a eross ; (he 
nave, whicli is liy far tlie (liicst jiart of (he Imihl- 
ing, belong.s to tlie Ariiumians, and is suimnrted liy 
•(H beautiful Coviutliiau cohuouH of solid gniuile, 
each between 2 and 3 feet in tliickness, niid alimit 
17 in height. The other portions of the eliurcli, 
foniiing the arms of the eross, are wullisl u)i. -At 
the farther end of that section, wliieh ('onus the 
hcHil of the eross, ami on the Ihrc.slmhl, is a 
sculptured iiiarhle star, which (he Hellilehimiiles 
say covers the central ]uiiiit of the earth. Here a 
long intricate passage descends to (he crypt lielow, 
where the blessed \Trgin is said to have been 
delivered. The Avails of the cliamliei' are hung 
with draperie.s of the gayest colours; and a silviu' 
star, with the words, ‘ Jrir, dc. f/rr/mi; il/ur/u ifi'sim 
Christun nahts csif marks the spot of the uativity. 
'I'ho iiianger stands in a low recess cut in the rock. 
The site appears to have been venerated siiico tlio 
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2cl ocntiivy A.D., ami St Jerome, a monk of this 
coin'cnt tow’ards tlio end of the 4tli century, found 
the {.a’otto in possession of nayans, wlio cclehmted 
hero the hirth of Adonis. To the nortlMvest stands 



IJcthlcheiu, 

( From a Photograph by Frith.) 

a s(|uaro dojned huildiny, marking the I'cimted .site 
of Uacliel’s lomh. The llotlilelioniit-e.4 eliielly gain 
their Mihsistoneo by tlie manufacture and sale of 
erneilixes, lieads, lioxes, shells, &c. of iiiothGi''Of- 
l)carl ami olive wood. 

a iiost-hornnyh of Northampton 
eonnty, I’ennsvlvania, on the Leliigh River, 65 miles 
N. id I’hiladeljiliia hy lail, is tlie jn-ineipal settlc- 
inuiit in America of 'tlie Moranaiis, by whom it 
was founded in ]7‘11. It lias silk, ])aint, and ilonr 
mills, and is noted for its excellent schools. Two 
hridyes iicro.ss tlio Leljlyh conneet the boimigh 
witli South llothleliem, the seat of Ijihigh 
Ihuvorslty ( IStid) ami other Episcopal insbitutioiis, 
and jiossessiny iron and steel works. Another 
hnrony]], 'We.st Eetlilehem, separated from llotldo- 
hem hy Monooacy Creek, contains silk and planing 
mills, machinc.-shons, and dye-works. Pop. (1S80) 
OldJ; with Soutli jiothleiiem, 10,118; present 
estimated jiu]), of the tiireo l)ori)ngIi.s, 15,000. 

IScilllclU'JIlitCH, (1) a immnstic order exist- 
ing In J'higland in the IJtli eentiivy, who hud 
a monastery at tkunla'idge, foundctl in 1257. — 
(2) A iiiiliiary order e.Htahlishffll hy a hull of, 
Pius II. in 1‘16!), to jirovido a bulwark against 
the attacks of the Turks. -(8) A society founded 
in tJnatemala ahoiit lOril), and raised to an onlev 
hy Iiniooent XL in KW?.— T)io followera of John , 
llnss were styled Bethleheinitcs, from Hcthlehem ' 
Cliureli in Prague, wliero tiieir Icailer preaclred. 

JtotUlcm. See Bkdlaji. 

Kcthlcii-CJnbor li e, Gahiukl Uctiilen), | 
de.seemlod from an aneiont amt distinguished 
Protestant family of llmigary, was horn in 1580. 
Me rose to pinminenco during civil trmihles in 
'rvansvivanin, ami on tlio death of Gabriel Uatliori j 
snceecided (I (Jill), hy the aid of the sultan, hi 
being chosen sovereign inince of Transylvania. 
In Kilo, when the Bolieniians rose in defence of 
tiieir religions ami political rigliks, they looked i 
eagerly for support to Gabov, who was glad of | 
such an oiiportiinity to gratify his ambition at 
the expense of liis'omimy, Austria. ^Ifo acconl - 1 
iiigly marched into ffiingary, took Kascliaii, Jus i 
advance more resembling a triumphal proces.sioii | 
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than a hostile invasion, and on arriving under the 
walls of Preshnrg, M'as greeted with acclaniations 
hy the citizens. He was snhseqiiently crowned 
king of Hungary hy tJie ns.semJded diet, August 25, 
lp21. After varioim nlterna- 
tioiis of fortune, in wliicli he 
was ultimately Kuccessful, a 
Iteace was in '1521 conclnded 
with Fcrdiiinml 11. of Austria, 
hy which Gabor gave up his 
claims to Hmigniy and the title 
of king, but obtained largo 
necossioiis of territory, iiml tSia 
dignity of prince of the empire. 
Tills treaty, howei’er, w.as s^noii 
hroken )>,v tJie einpenir; but the 
prineu raised an army of (50,000 
men, invaded Moiavin, and 
obtained the solemn renewal 
of tlie former treaty. He died 
in 1029. His reign was a glori- 
ous epoch in the history of the 
iirineipality ; for not only did 
Jiis military siicco.sses give a 
iirestigc to' its arms, but his 
pi-otection of science and lettem 
(lid much to aid tlio progress of 
learning. 

Betinuil Gi’ecii, an eastern 
suburb of London, .since 1S85 a 
parlianiontavy horoiigh, It is 
Jai'gely peopled liy .sill-: -weavers, 
an olTslioot of the Huguenot sottleiiient in Spital- 
fields, Itsnmaciini, opened by the Queen in 1872, 
is a ki'niich of the one at Soiitli Kensington. Top. 
(1881)126,961. 

Bctlisai(ln« a village on the western hIioig of 
the lake of Galilee, tlie birthplace of Peter and 
Andrew and Pliilip. Its site has been identified 
witli A heap of gn-aas-gjtnvn ruiu.s, At the north- 
eastern extremity of the lake was another Betli- 
saida, a village, near whicli the Ih'e thousand were 
fed. Philip the Tetraioh laised it to the dignity 
of a town, and I’cnamed it Julias, in honour of the 
Einpci-or Angustiis’ daughter, 
lictlllliic* a toivn in the French department 
of Pa.s-de-Calaia, on a rock oi erlooking the river 
Rrette, 16 miles NNW. of Aj’ra.s, ivifcli old fuj-tifi- 
eations hy Vaiiban. It has bleacliing-works, inanii- 
factiirea of soap, ami a tvado in beet-sugar. Pop. 
(1880) 10,917. The town belonged in the niiddlo 
ages to Flaiuleif), bat iras ceded to Prance by t)»e 
Timty of Utrecht in 1713, The famous Bully 
(q.v.) lieloiigcd to the family founded liero in 970, 
Tlie Scottlsii family of Botlmiio or Beaton (q.v.) 
is said to hai'o come into England from this 
district ultli \\'iHiaiu tlie Conqueror. 

llct'ony (iS7«c/i?/e Bctoiiico), a coimnon British 
labiate plant growing in M'oods, of great repute in 
aiiciout and medieval uicdicine. It may be used 
to dye wool yellow. 

Betterton, Thomas, actor, was horn in Lon- 
don about 1635, and, after Bcrviiig as a boolcsellor's 
apprentice, tinned actoi' some tliieo yeans before 
the Restoration, and in 1001 joined Uaveiiaiit’s 
theatrical company. The best contempomry judges, 
such as Addison, Cibber, Dvydeii, «S:e, , iieav ad- 
miring witues.s to his dramatic poweix, wliicli over- 
came the natuial disadvantages of a low voice, 
small eyes, and an ungainly iigure. Pepys thought 
him tlie best actor iii the world, and lie ivas 
iiatromsed by rojralty. His private elinraetei' ivas 
highly estimable, cheerful, modest, find generous. 
In an unfortimate speeuliition in 1092 Betterton 
lost all his savings. When in straitened cireuni- 
stances and able to act less fretiiiently, a public 
benefit was got up for liim on the 6th April 1700, 
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and Jic acted fsevuval tunes ngaiii \>e{«re life death 
on 28tli Ani'il 1710. He was Imried in AVestmiiister 
Aldiey. -Mrs Jletterton, whom he had inametl in 
lCfi2, took the siinie rank among contommm^ 
nctiesse^; as lier linsliaiul did among actons. Better- 
ton’s own eight drmims were adaptatioii.s. See Dr 
Douin, Thcii- MirjcstkH- Servants ['2A ed. hy R. ^Y. 
Lowe, 1SS7). 

ISettin, a umuieipal town in the north-west 
comer of Beliar, India, on the line of the Tirhnt 
state railway. Pop. (18H1) 21,263, of whom 13^9-^ 
wove Hindus. Tliero has been a Homan Uatholic 
iiiisrsion liore .since 1740. 

Bet.tiitts ^ termed & national 

craze, more persons bet now than ever, though 
individual speculations may not be on as large a 
scale as f<»rincrly. For this state of things several 
reas^ins Jiniy he .suhinitted. Racecourses and raee- 
nieetings have multiplied •, sporting intelligence is 
more widely disseiniiiatetl by iiiean.s of press ugeii- 
eie.i, teiegrnms, and evening papers; while coiu'siiig 
ill inclosed grounds 1ms given an impetus to wa"er- 
ing in connection with that hraiich of sport. Tnere 
is also an increased numtrerof bookmakers plying 
tlieir calling, and the growth of betting may he 
further assuincd from the fact that memlieis of the 
fraternity are constantly localising themselves in 
pvoviuciid towns; while‘s it is not uncouimoa for a 
tradesiiiaii in a town to do a comiiiissioii hMsiiic.s.s 
on a large scale, Tlie lietting world consist.^ of 
two groat vlivisioiis, boiiknmkess and l>ack«rs. In 
tlieory, hookuiakiny is a veiy simple liusines.s. The 
liooknuikcr makes a Iwiok of a certain niiiouiit, n 
liundred, a thousand, or a ten thousand pound 
book, and Ids aim is to lay an ecpial amount against 
every liorse in a race — a Jiimdred pounds, assuming 
the tjook to be a hundred pound one. The rate of 
odds ivill of eonr.se \’ary with the market quotations 
of eneh liorse. If there are lir-e stnrtci-s for a itico, 
one of which is at level money, the liuukmaker will 
lay .£100 level. Against another at 2 to 1 he will 
lay £100 to £oQ ; agaiusb a third at o to 1 he will 
lay .£1(10 to £'20, and so on; though the amount 
laid against eaeli horse may have to be made up of 
many bets. 

In nractice, however, liunkiiiakiiig is a much more 
complicated business, ,and calls fur great quickncs.a, 
imlnstiy, mul a head for figures. It is .seldom that 
the bookmaker siicccchIs in la3’ing against even a 
largo jn-oportion of starters; and when the majority 
oi races aro won ly fa\'ountes, the day’s balance is 
in favour of hacker.s. Of liackers there are tu'O 
classes, th().s(! u’lm bet more or less, because it pro- 
vide.s them witli amiiseinent and adds to the intere.st 
of a race, iLtid ‘ j'™fessiunal backeit5,’as tliej- are 
styled, who endeavour to make a living hj’ attending 
raciMiieeting.s and bucking horses. ‘Touting’ has 
now Ijeen brought to a tine art, and the hookiiiakcr 
has little if anything the Imttev of Urc pn>feftsional 
hacker in obtaining informattou ; coirsequentlj', in 
tlie race between the two ellipses there is not a very 
great margin on the side of the bookmaker, whose 
riches come from the jmekets tjf the general piililic. 
‘Hedging’ is an important operation in hetthig, 
and consists in laying the oilds aguiast a horeo 
wliicli tlie person desirous of hedging lias previously 
backed at a longer jn iee, For example, suppo.so a 
lioi.-ie biLckeil for £1 by A for a future race at 30 to 
1, comes to 10 to 1 say a itmntit before tlio race is 
to bo decided. .A. tlicii lays tho latter odds s^ainst 
tlie lior.st;, and tlm.s stands .t’20 to nothing. If the 
liorso wins, he gets tho £30 for whicli he backed the 
liorse, and bise.s tfiu £10 he laid against him; should 
the horse hwe he pay.s the bookmaker £1, and m- 
eeives ,£l. 

Retting has probably existed ever since tlicre wa.s 
an^ tliing to hetahoni; hut in tlie earlj' historj' of 


Uox'seracing (with wliicli hotting is cliiolly con- 
nected ) there wore no professional hotting men, mul 
gentlemen had to bet witii one miotlior, tho re.siiit 
being, that those desirous of backing a horse often 
experioncetl groat iliiliciilOy in liiiding any one to 
l>eb with them. Tlio demand, liowever, created tho 
supjiiy, and ‘ liettors nnuul ’ or ‘ logs,’ as the jibvaso 
then ran, sprang into oxistonce; though hook- 
making can hardly bo said to liavo become a scienco 
until the tinio of William Ogdon, about 171)3. Hinco 
that day betting lias nndergono a groab_ change, 
Time was when a great aiiiouiit of wagering took 
place many inoatlm before tlio inoro important 
Rices were, set for deci.sion, whereas now the Imlk 
of the speculfttiou goes on wlieu tho numbers of tho 
horses are hoisted just prior to the start, h'oal and 
yearling hoofe, too. are now never liearil of. 

The maunt'Y in wuicb the law regards betting has 
had a not unimportant inllnence on tho mctliod in 
which it is carried on. A bet per hc is not illegal, 
it is only’ void at law— tliab is lo .say, neither party 
can bring an action to enforce )iayinont. W'liero 
liettiiig IS carried out upon a tolerably' e.xtensivo 
.scale, it has been found convenient to einploy a 
‘coiiimissioner,’ will) makes bets for Ids principal, 
paj’s nr receivc.s ns tho case may be, and tlion ven- 
ilem Ills statement. Although iJ A inado a liet with 
C neither iMvity could recover, it has been liekl that 
if A were to einpbiy B lus a (•.omndsbumcr, A. could 
biiiig an action against B to recover what Imd been 

i iaiil him lij’ C, in the event of A winning, and that 
I could suceessslnlly sue A for tho an\ounb of hets 
last hy A, and paid to C by B. The result of this 
ruling lia.s been to encourage the lmsines.s of a 
‘ tiirf-aceoHiitant,’ otherwiso a coiiimlsshm agent, 
Retting houses were forhidden in 1853 by Ki mid 
17 Viet. chap. 119, commonly known us Cocklmrti's 
Act, from tho hill having been introduced by tlie 
late Lord Cliiof-justiee, Sir Alo.xamlei' Cocklmrn. 
The act, hmvover, did not e.vteud to Scotlmid, 
so tho liookmakers removed their estalilisimieiils 
across the Border, settling cliielly in (llusgow. 
They cttviierl <iu their business with immunity 
fnmijegul i»rocceding.s miLil ]87'1, when tlio Ai’t 
37 Viet. chap. 15 was pasHcil. This Htiitiitis by 
extending tjockbvwn's Act to fiieotland, again 
oustetl the betting men, avIio theieiipon took 
refuge in Boulogne, M’here tlie^’ now iiro. 'J’lio 
Act of 1874 contained further provisions to snp- 
pi-ess lotting ad\-ertiscnionts ; but they do not 
reacli tip.stui-s; the act only makes it 'illegal to 
advertise u’iljiiigne.ss to give infoniiation on bcis 
themselves, not to ad\’ise liow to liet. 

•At the Ascot meeting of 1HH7, two wolslieas 
were given into custody for attempting to run 
away xvith money wliicli' had hcon deposited witli 
them by one of tho public, who hml baekcvl n 
xrintiing home xvitli them. The magi-stratcH con- 
victed _tjic prisonoi's, and tho Court for tlio Con- 
sideration of Crown Cases BeseiTcd afiirmcd the 
conviction ; ami so for the lirst time welsliing was 
prqmmnccd a felony, a decision wliicli gave grcal. 
satisfaction. 

Cooklmrn’s Act put a stop to tlio c.xhihiting of 
* lists ’ in pnljlio-lmusiw, an invention of .l.)avit's, tlio 
‘leviathan,’ who, after beginning life as a iohhing 
caipeiiter, rose to the position of tho most iullii- 
ential man in the ring. He Iiad scarcely been a 
bookmaker for eight years, wlieii lio was su|i]ios(id 
to have commenced the racing .season of 1352 wi(.|i 
£140,006 lying to his credit at the liondon and 
Westminster Bank. I.t occasioimtiy liajipcneil that 
he eneounterml .severe lossc.s. In tlio FlyiiigDufoli- 
man’s year (1849) hu paid away nearly cvcit pound 
he pos.sessed ; and lii.s list devks alone jiaid away 
more than £40,000 over Abiltigcur. In 1853 he i's 
reported to have won more than £50,000 over the 
Cesaiwitch and Canibridge.sliire. Tim fanmu.s 
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Lord Gcoi-go Loiitinck w’on £20,000 by Crucifix’s 
victory in tho Oaka in 1840, and all her successes 
arc said to ha^'e put £70,000, exclusive of stakes, 
into the pocket of lier owner. In 1843 Lord George 
stood to win £150,000 over liis hoi-sc Gaper for 
tlie Dorhy on that year, hut lie savwl upon Cotlier- 
stone, mid netted £80,000. When John Gully tind 
Kidsdale were iiartners, their joint winnings arc 
said to have heon enoniioiis, Ht Giles niul Mar- 
grave hrought tliein in upwards of £ 100,000 liy 
winning the IXuhy and St Leger in 1832. Sir 
Jose]ih Hawley was one of tho licavicst licttora of 
liis day ; lie pocketed £80,000 over Beadsman’s 
Dorliy ill 1 858, and many otiior largo suins at otlicr 
times. ‘ Ho took away as much of the plungers’ 
money as any half-dozen liookmakcrs put together 5 ’ 
yet while his two-yeur-olils were winning races, and 
lie was winning largo hols, ho was at the same time 
ailvocating the aholition of two-year-old racing, 
and was (leclaimiug against heavy lietting 1 The 
luifortnnato Muriinis of lliistiugs lost £103,000 over 
IfoniiitH Derby, and it was soon after his time that 
phingiiig wont out of fashion. Two otliei-s have 
trieil it since, hut failed to win, and it may be 
safely said that men ilo not now bet siieh targe 
sums as formerly ; no modern speculator would cai-e 
to lay £i)(),()00 to £30,01)0, a bet which is said to 
have been booked between the old Isml Glasgow 
and JiOrd George Iloiitinck. Tlio momlity of bet- 
ting need not ho here discussed ; but it is note- 
worlby that tho iiotorions O’Kelly, the owner of 
Kclijiso, Avlio owed nearly all ho possessed to suc- 
cessful lietting and gaming, provided, on Icavuig 
his Glay Uill estate to his nephew, that the 
latter sjaiuld forfeit £500 for every bet he made 
ninin horsoracing ; and at least two others, who 
ow{!il their position to betting, adopted a similar 
eoni'so ivitli regard to tho recipieiita of their 
projierty. 

'riie use of a hotting apparatus eolleil a ‘Pari- 
miitnol,’ dosorves a word of notice, owiiifj to tho 
action, in 18H7, of tho French authorities with 
regal'd to the hookmakors. Tlio * Pari-iimtuel ’ 
is a largo frame, witli a miiuher of purse-like 
roeoptaeles on it, oacli receptacle heing devoted 
to a scpai ate horse, The intomling lioeher places 
Ids stake in the nurso aiipropriatcd to the homo 
of his fancy, and when the race has been won, 
the hackers of the winner divide among tbomsclves 
all tho money staked upon tlio dill'erout horses, less 
ten per eeiit. whieh goes to the nroprietor of the 
imieldiu). This method of gamhiing dilfcm from 
ordinary lietting, in so far as thero are no regular 
odds against any of tho starters. Suppose, for 
instance, that four liorses aro engaged 111 a mce, 
and tliab the stake is 5s. Ton ponsoiis may hack A 
the favonriti', live may fancy B, while C aiid^l) may 
only have mm supporter each. Tlic machine will 
tim's contain seventeen eontriliutions, nmmiuting to 
85s. in all. Should A win, tlie ten backers have 
85s, to divide hetweon thorn; so each would got 
ds. (id. in luldition to Ids original stake offw. 5 in 
other words they would ho laying almut fi to 4 on 
the winner. Tf, on tho other hand, C or D won, 
the solitary haeker of either would take tho whole 
of till’. 85s. , equivalent to having taken 10 to 1 about 
the winner. Tho ‘ Pari-mntn'e! ’ was inti-odiiced 
into Franco ahont 1805, and found its way to 
Fngland ahont 1808 or 1809. Its UHegavc rise in 
1870 to tho caso of ‘Tnllot y. Thomas,’ in which 
it WHS held to ho a gaming maeldiio, and tlioro- 
fnri! illegal. On nearly overv racecourse arc seen 
placards stating that ‘ Illegal hotting is .stiictly 
jirohiliited.’ 'I’lds illegal betting consists m the 
liacker doposiling Ids money at the time of inakiiig 
tho bet. 80 long as tlioy bet on ci-edit, tlioiwirtiM 
aro safe from molestation on a rwjocoui'se. Of 
betting tho Jockey Club takes no cognisance, 
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though this was not always tlie caso, as they met 
aiid settled a disputed case \\'hicb arose in connec- 
tion with ^le Ascot meeting of 2SI5. Matters 
connected with betting are now ruled by the com- 
mittec.s of Tattersall’s ami the Newmarket Kooiiis, 
and in Felmiary 188(1 Tattorsali’s overhauled tho 
niles betting, mul made some altoratioas ; tbe 
most important of tliein being with regard to 
defaiiltei-s, and a declaration thiit all races should 
thenceforth be ‘Play or Pay.’ See Teitlcrscdl's 
Rules onliMing, by Stntlield (1888). 

BcttM’S-y'Coed, '‘t village in Carnarvonsldrc, 
North Wales, lieanlifully situated at the point 
whore the Conway i-eeeives the Llugwy, 15 miles S. 
of Llandudno Junction hy rail. The rich greenery 
of the vegetatiou, tbe waterfalls and streams, tho 
luxuriantlj’ wootled bills all voniid, with tlie hack- 
gioiind of the mighty Snowdon and her sister- 
peaks, combine to make Bettws-y-lL'ocd almost 
unique in tbe variety of its natural lieanty. At 
the 'Royal Oak’ is a former signboard, painted 
by David Cox, who stayed hove every year from 
1844 to 1856. Pop. 784. 

Betty* W 1 M.IAM Hknkv better known 

as tbe Younj' l4oscin.s, born ut Slirewsbnry in 1791, 
first appearm on the stage at tJie nge of cloven in 
Belfast, and achieved an iminediate sneecss, For 
almost live voar.s be sustained the heaviest parts 
before crowded and enthusiastic audiences, and 
earned from 50 to 75 gnineas nightly. In 18()5 Mr 
Pitt adjourned the Ilouse of C'oimiuins to permit 
menibers to witness tho boy’s Hamlet. He quitted 
the at**™ a.<J a Imy-actor UriSOS, but after studying 
for aimle ut Cambridge, vetni ned to it in 1812, 
He retii'ed finally in 1824, and lived for lifty yeaivs 
ill tho enjoyment of the fortune he had so early 
amassed. Hodie<l in London, August 24, 1874. 

Bciula. See Biitcii. 

BctWIl) a liver in Hnndelkliand, North-west 
Provinces, India, wliich, after a north-east course 
of 860 miles, joins tlic Jumna. 

Bciist, PfiiEiatiCH Feudinand, Count von, 
Gcrmnii statesman, one of the most prominent 
modem politicians, was horn at Drosilen, Januuiy 
13, 1809. Haling conceive<l early a liking for 
iwlitics, lie devoted himself to diplomacy, and was 
employed by liis government in various capacities 
in Derlin, Paris, and London. As iniiiister for 
foreign alMrs for Baxouy, he, in 1849, declared 
a^ain.st the adoption of the new German constitii- 
turn, hut in 1803 lie supported the rights of the 
smaller German .states on tlic Sleswiek-Holsteiii 
niicstioii. Ill 18(56, however, his friendship for 
Austria indncMl him to join that cmmtry in tlio 
war with Prussia, against tlio wishes of at least tlie 
Hlieral party in Baxoiiy, He afternnids entered 
tho sennee of Aiustrin, and rose in 1 807 to the liead 
of oiraira. ’The chief result of his policy in the 
reorganisation of the empire was the reconcilia- 
tion of Hungary, althmigli lie afterwards dis- 
claiinod the honour of introducing dualism into 
the empire, and declared that he did so heenuso 
only Deak’s plan would -satisfy Hungary. A 
zealous Protestent, ho was an opponent of the 
Ultrainontones, and his tenure of oflico saw the 
removal of Jewish disabilities, and the establish- 
ment of civil marriage.s. Having failed in 1870 to 
keep Ills oii^gements to France, lie resigned the 
odice of chancellor in 1871, and though he was 
aftcrwaids amb^sador at London (1871-78) anil 
Paris (1878-82), ho never again took a pvomiueiit 

{ lart in politics. He died October 24, 1886. Bee 
lis Memoirs (Bug. trails., with an introduction by 
Baron Homy de Woi ina, 2 I'ols. 1887). 

BcntllCll* a town of Prussian Silesia, 12,1 miles 
SE. of Br^laii by rail, close to the Pollsli frontier. 
It lies in a mining ilistiiet, and liiia manufactures 



of w<»f)ll(!n clntlii> .'Liid eartheu'Vai’C. Pop. (1871) 
17,042; (1885) ‘ifMSd, 

B8cv'elnn(l» Non'fii ami South, two Pntch 
isluii(i« ill tlie 1 ‘stimvy of ti»e ScUelilt. South Iteve- 
laiiil if> the largest anil most fertile of the Zeeland 
(o.v.) islands, and lias a population of 23,000. 
iSyi tli I’evelaiid is low and nmrjihy. 

Jtevellcd-gcar, See Gkaiong. 

l{cvci'<iH, a toivii of Jlelginm, in East Flander.s. 
I’lie principa! indnstry is the making of point-lace. 
Pop. (1884)802.3. 

I{ftVeri(ls<S WiLi.tAM, Jiishop of St Asaph, 
was liorn at Harrow, Leicestci'shire, in 1&37, and 
entering St Jolin's College, Cambridge, in 1053, 
as a sizar, dovnted liiin-seif to Hie study of the 
olasskal and Seinitie langimges, on which latter iio 
pnhlislicd a tro.'itise at the age of twentv. In 
10(51, having obtained his degree of M.A,, he 
was rndniiieil both deacon and priest. After 
holding various ])refernients, in M’hich he was 
veiiui-rUalde for las devotion to his imstmal ilnties, 
Ini was, in 1704. appointoil to the hishopric of St 
Astiph, having jivoviously rofnsed to accept that of 
Hath ami \\\'Tls, on tho deprivation of Dr Thomas 
Kell for not taking tho oaths to tho governnicnt 
of "NYilUam III, flo died 5tli Mni'eh"l708. His 
scriiioiis and other wdvks were published In 1S24 
(0 vols.); and tliovo is another edition in the 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology (12 vok 
1.S42-4G); Imt Private ThawjIUs upon Itclu/im 
<1(09) is his only work now i-ead. 

UcvoPlaiul. Ahihan, a Dutch .scholar, who, 
liv several of his writing-s. hut more e.sjtcciaMy hy 
hw unovthoclox inteipi'ctatUin of the Fall, caused 
great G.'ccitemont among the tiieologians of his day. 
Ilorn at Middclburg, in Zcehuul, al«mt the middle 
of the 17tli century, lie hail .stiulieil law, visited 
O.xfiii'd Univeisity, and settled as an iittornov in 
Holland, M'lion, in 1978. he puhlisheil his pain]iiilut, 
I‘crc(Uiiiii Orif/iiuik, wiiicii not only was onmed at 
the Hague, but led to his own inmrisonmont, and 
to Ids oxpnlsiiin from Utrecht and Leyden. On his 
; votiun to tl\e Hague, he wrote fJc SMutm Vir(jiu- 
ilalinJKi’c (1(180), which gave still greater ollenco 
than Ids liist work, Soon after, ho came to 
Ibigland, wlicMc he found a supporter in Isaac 
Vtwsius. He became insane, and died in England 
siioii after 1712. His works arc now mere lithlio* 
graphical curiosities. 

Ilcv'crlcy, the chief town of the East Hiding 
of Yorkshire, 1 mile W, of the river Hull, with 
wlilch it connnnnioates hy canal, and 8 miles 
NNW. of the city of Hull, Its trade consists in 
corn and coal, and tanning and the ninmifac. 
tnre of agrictdtmul imidements are the staple in- 
ilustvles. 'I’lie direst object in Heveniey is the 
superli Gothic minster, or the Collegiate Churdi of 
St Joliii, ranldng next to York Minster among the 
ucck’siustic.al stmetnres of the county, iiiul ex- 
hibiting diU'eveut style^i of Gotliie nrchi'tectinu, the 
I olde-st jairt tieirig of the I3tli century. It is ,334 
: feet long and 107 across the transept; the western 
towers are 2(19 feet high. The choir contains the 
celebrated Percy sliriiie,- of the most exiinisitc 
I woriimanshi)). T'iie mimter has been le-stoml since 
I 1807 liy .Sir G. G. .Scott, I'.V whom, too, was restored 
the (iiK) cruciform clinrdi of Ht ilniy. Tlic l4t.li- 
century Korth liar is the sole survivor of four old 
gates. Tlic giaiisniav-.school of lleverley is so <dd 
that the date of its foundation is unknown. Bever- 
ley arose out of a ]uiory fonndcHl hy »St John of 
lleverley, who was born at tiie ncighhoiiring village 
of ChciTv Ihirton, hoeaine Bishop of Hexham tiiHC, 
ami tiien of York, and dieil in 721. Tho name is a 
corruption of Jkwiiae, ‘lake of lienvoi's,’ Pon. 
(1851) 10,058; (1881) ^ 


Buverloo’. a village of Belginni, in the pro- 
vince of Linibourg, 12 inilos NY', of HiiHselt. 
On the heatli near i.s a permanent military camp. 
Pop. (1884) 1047. 

BcVCi’ly. a town of Massaehu^eUs, on au arm 
of tlie Atlantic, oiiposito .Salem, with wliidi it is 
eoiinectcil bv a brhige, and 18 miles NE, of llo.ston 
hv rail. It ‘has a good Imvbonr, Pop. of townsliip 
<1880)8456, 

Kevis of Mniiiytoii, the liero of a jioimlar 
Englisii medieval rotmLiice, The -sou of Sir Guy, 
Earl of Hamtmin, wlio was treiieheroiisly murdered 
hv Divoiiii, emperor of Alniayiio, he was given by hia 
false mother to some lieatlion mei'diants to be sold 
for a slave among tlic Payiiim, By tliem ho was 
carried to Ermouv, udiere be soon bectinio dear to 
King Ermyii, and dearer still to liis only daughter, 
the lovely Jti-sian. His chief ex))\oitH Nveve the over- 
throw Of Bradcnmnd of Damascus, of a monstrous 
hour, of the giant Aseapard whom lie s]]iired to 
hccoiiic his S4|nire, and of a dreadful dmgoii near 
Cologne. His famous sword Morghiy ]m won in 
hattlo ! his hiH*e Anindel was the gift of .hwiiin. 
Still more roinanlic opisodiis in his storv are his 
ciirryuig liw own ileatli-wavi'aiit in a sealed letter to 
tho vjtssal llmdenioiiil, his escape from his noisome 
dungeon after seven years’ im)n’isonmenl. and re- 
covery of his wife u'ho had jnesorved liis love, 
tliougdi nominally the wife of King Ynor of Mom- 
hrannt. He next returned to England to avenge 
bin father’s death, then saUml for Evmouy and 
defeatcil Ynor in a ilesporate battle. His Inst 
great light was in the streets of London, when he 
slaughtered sixty tlnmsaml (liti;^ellH, ami forced 
King Edgar to grant him terms. Thirty-tliroo 
yearn he then spent in lovo ami porfoet luv|ipin(!ss 
at Ermony, dying at tlio same moniont as his wife, 
while his famous steed Arundel had ilied just 
before. The romance was edited by Dr hi. ICidbing 
for the Early English Text Simiuty in 1885. 

Ilctvcasthb village of ICnst Gumbei'laml, 10 
miles KE. of Brampton. Po)), ( LSHl ) 881), A. lu.'ad- 
less stone cross in the elmreliyavd, Mi feet liig'h, 
bears an Auglo-Baxou runic insei'l)>tUm, which, as 
intorprcteil by Professor .StuplioiiH of Gmionhagen, 
shoM's the eit)ss to belong to tho year O/O, Heo a 
long article in Truiis, Vumhv.rhind'Anl. Sec. ( KS'S). 

KeAvdlcy (formerly BlJAUr.iKU, from iu ideas, 
ant situation), a nnmioipiii liorongh on tlio.riglit 
Itankof thcBovern, M’oreeslcrsliire, 14 miles NN\Y. 
of Wen-eostor, on th(i .‘Govern Valley Biiilway. Till 
1885 Bewdley returned one menili’or to parliaiiiout. 
It has tnanufacturos of leatber, eoinlis, malt, ear- 
peU, and iron nml brass ware.s. Near the town is 
a public park of 491) acre.s. Bewdley in tins l.’illi 
ceubuiT had a right of sanctuary for tlio.so who iiiul 
shed bWud. llimry Vll. Imilt a pnlav.n at BsswiUey 
for his .son Arthur, murried here by proxy to 
Catharine <if Amgon. Pop, ( 1881 ) 3988, 

lictvick, Thomas, to wlmm tlie timduni revival 
of the art <if wood-engraving is mainly due, wuh 
horn at Clierryhnrii, Gvinglmm, Nortlniiiiberlaml, 
August 12, 17.13. His father was a farmei' and 
the Ie.s.sco of aciilHcry, and diii'ing his early years 
he enjoyed the ordinary life of a eountry ' Imy, 
gi-catly interested in liold-sporLs, nml laying liie 
fmiiulation of that knowledge of the face of nature 
and of the apnearanoe ami hahils of lier living 
creatures, whicli afterwards so strongly inlluonceil 
his avUsUc pvotB\c,tiims. Boon ho began to dejiict; 
the tilings that he liml scon, embellishing the 
niargin.s of his selmol-books, and sketching' with 
chalk Oil lloor-s am! on the Hat .stones of the clmndi- 
yaixl. At the age of fmii'tceii he was ajunenticed 
to Kalph Boiiby, a Newcastle engraver, wlio turned 
out work of tiie tnost miscellaneous deseription, 
and the limt woodcuts that he produced wore a 
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series of tliam-ainH illustrating Dr Hutton’s 
swHtion, nublislied in 170)^-70. In 1776, after tlic 
expiry of his apprenticeship, .Bewick settled ns an 
engraver in London ; hut the ways of tlio metro- 
polis wore little to his taste, and in less than a 
ear he returned to Newcastle. Soon after, he 
ecaino the partner of his former master, and 
taking his brother John Bewick (horn 1760, died 
1795) as an apprentieo, ho executed, probably with 
his assistance, the woodcuts for an editUm of Hckcl 
Fables, published in 1784. Towards the close of 
the following year Bewick began to work upon the 
blocks of tiie animals and of the vignettes and 
tailpieces of his Ifiston/ of Q,nadnq)cds, issued in 
1700, which fully e.stablishod his reputation us an 
ougvavov. They were mainly drawn and cxrt in 
the evenings, after the ordinary routine of tho shop 
was ended ; and the aceoinnanying letterpress was 
coinpiled by his partner, During the progress of 
tliis work ho executed in 1780 Ins ‘Chilliiigliani 
Bull,’ a large woodcut, wliicli .some have regarded 
as his ninsterpioco, 

Tho success of tlie Quadrupeds led to the piih- 
licatioii of a similar History of British Birds, in 
wliicli tlio artist’s highest powens were mani- 
fested, and which, like Ins other groat works, 
1ms appeared in numerous sueeo.ssive editions. 
Tho first volume, dealing with land-birds, was 
issued Ity tho firm in 1797, and tho second, on 
water-birds, in which he was aided liysuoh talented 
pupils as Jolinson and Clennell, was publislied by 
Bewick alone in 1804. Tlio figures of the various 
birds are veuderod with tho utmost spirit aud 
accuracy, and as examples of powerful and finely 
decorative arrangements of Ifiack and white, 
nothing could surpass his ‘ Euglu Owl,’ his ‘Sliort- 
eared Owl,’ and bis ‘ Goldlincli.’ The tailpieces 
are vivid ronderings of landscape and of rustic life, 
aud avo fvequoutly touched witli a homely and 
most vigorous liuinonr, In tcohnical mothoit these 
illustrations .sliow an immonso advance upon all 
previous examples of wood-cn^'raving. Self-tau{^ht, 
and working from his own designs, Bewiek instinc- 
tively ailopted such methods ns were in truest 
harmony with the especial cnpnbilities of bis 
material, workin|| with wliito lines into tho lights, 
from tlio black tint given by the untouclied block. 
I'lacb tonch of liis graver is Inld with intention and 
definite moaiiiag; ami while later engravers have 
far .surpassed liim in linesso and Jiiaimal dexterity, 
ami have jiroihiced on woorl marvellous imitations 
of other style.s of engraving and surprising tran- 
scripts of tlio tone and texture of brush-work, 
Bewick’s cuts will always maintain their place as 
classic in their kind, 'as standard examples of 
right alms and true direction in wooil-ongraving. 
Niimoroiis other works were produced by Bewick, 
but wo need only mention the .'Esop's Fables, pnh- 
lislicd in IHIH, upon .which he was engaged for six 
year.s. In theso illustrations ho ivas assisted by 
William Tomiilo ami William Harvey, and by his 
sou, Uohevt Elliott 'Bewick (born 178H, died 1840), 
who liecamo his partner in 1812, and also took part 
in tho cuts for an unlinished Hislory of British 
Fishes, imhlishod in 1862 in liis father’s charniing 
autohiogi'niihy. Tliis admiratilo artist and most 
estimahle man died at Gate.shead, Novemher 8, 
1828. Intorosting oolleotious of bis water-colours, 
drawings, ami woodcuts, tho gift of his daughters, 
aro in tho Britisli Miisoum aud tho Newcastle 
Natural H istory Library. 

See Hugo’s Ikwick CaUeclnr (1866), anti, 'Siipplomont' 
(1868) ; Life, by TliomsQU (1882) •, liemkk and his Pupils, 
by Dobson ( 1884) I niul for an account of bis teobnical 
motbod, .laoksoii and Oliatto’s History of Wooil-cnorcmnii 
(1861; tho first edition appeared in 1839), Linton's 
Hints on Wood-enyraviny (1870), and Ilainerton’s 
OmnAw ylrij (1882). 
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a village in the Swiss canton of l^’niul, 
26 miles SE. of Lausanne. It i.s remarkable for 
its e.xtciisive salt-mines, salt-works, and sulphur- 
baths, One of the mines has a gallery 7^ feet high 
and 5 feet wide, extending honzontully into tlie 
mountain a distance of move than 260O yards. 
Pop. (1880)3958. 

Bexar. Sec San Antonio. 

Bey, a Turkish title. See Bkcj. 

Bcyerlaiul, one of the island-districts of South 
Holland, and lying hetweon the Maas and the 
Hollaiulsclie Diep. It is 15 miles long. 

Beyle, Marie-Henki, a Eroncli author, hotter 
known liy his nom do plume, ‘Stendhal,’ born at 
Grenoble, 1783, was nainter, government-clerk, 
soldier, and niercluint f'y turns, and accompanied 
tlie fatal liussian campaign of 1812, After some 
years' residence in Milan, lio returned in 1821 to 
Paris, where !io acq_uire(! a high reputation as a 
litterateur. He was consul at Trieste and Civlta 
l^occliia from 1830 to 1841 , and died at Paris, JIarch 
23, 1842. Stondliars keen poweas of criticism and 
jisycliological analysis give greater value to his 
works on art and nuisic than to his romances, 
although the same piquant style, brilliant wit, and 
wide knowledge 01 the woiPl, appear in all his 
writings. His defects are a morbid straining after 
originality, and an o-stentatioiis cvuicisni and con- 
tempt for moral sentiment, His best novels, 
which all lack consistency of plot, are Le liouyc cl 
Ic Noir (1830) am] Za Chartreuse do Fariue (I'iiSO). 
Hia principal cvitical wtvvka arc Histoirc ilc In 
Feininre cn Italic (1817); Da I' Amour (1822); 
liueine ct Shakespeare (1823), which greatly aided 
tlie caii.so of roinanticisiu j Vic de Mossini ( 1824) ; 
and Fromcuudes dans Home (1829).— See Patou's 
Henry Beyh (lumiX. 1874). 

Beypiir', a seaport of We.stera India, in 
Malabar district, Madras, near tho mouth of tho 
Beypur River, 6 miles S. of Calicut. Iron-ore and 
coal are found in tho ueiglibourhood, and iron- 
works have been established hero. Since 1858 
Beypur has acfiuircd iinportaiieo as tlie torininus 
of a raihvay across the jioiuiisnla of Imlia from 
ihulvas by wav of Coimbatore. ‘ Pop. (1871) 5808 ; 
(1881) 6739, 

Bcyi'Ollt, or BEmfrT, believed to Im tho Berofhui 
ox Berothah of the Old Testament (2 Sam, viii. 8 
and Ezok. xlvii. 16); and known to the ancients 
under the name of Barytus, as a Pluimieiaii seaport 
belonging to Sidon. In the 12tli century it was 
for a feu’ I'oars in the hands of tho Christians, and 
has siiieoPeen subject successively to the Saracen, 
Seljiik, and Turkish sultans. In 1840-41 it was 
homharded by the English lleet under Sir 0. Napier, 
taken from the Egyptians, and delivered over to 
tho Turks, Boyroiit is a nourishing coinmeroial 
town, situated in a nuwt pictiii'csque position, on 
tlie coast of Syria, and at tlie foot of Lebanon, 65 
niile.s from Daniaseus, and 1-47 from Jerusalem. It 
is the chief seaport, market-town, and emporium of 
all 'tlio trade with the shores of Syria, Palestine, 
and Cilicia, with a regular service of Egyptian, 
Fvoiich, and British steamers. The latter bring 
Manchester goods, woollens, Baiigoon rice, liides. 
copper, iron, and coal, ami vebuvn to Englnuct 
with corn and silk, Since tho opening of tho 
Suez Canal, a direct eastern trade in spices, coll’ee, 
indigo, amt jute lias sprung up. Tlic roadstead 
is full of sand-banks, and largo ships cannot 
approach within half a mile of the shore, but 
shelter is found during stormy weather in the 
Boyroiit River, about 3 miles' from tlie town, 
ComniorcQ has of late years ^'ory largely increased, 
the annual value of imports having lisen in 1848 
-88 from £550,000 to about fl,8()0,000, aud the 
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fiNjiiHts fi'oin a little over £200,000 to about 
£000,000. About lialf tbe total imports are from 
Great IJiitain. In 1880, 4000 ve-ssels, with a bimlen 
of 618,00!) tons, entered nml clearedtbeport'. Sbip- 
buibling lias vecciveil Home attention. In 1850 a 
line of (uniiilniHfs, the lii-st over .seen in Syria, 
was establislieil liere, and a French company co^m- 
iileted in 1803 ii good road to Pamascns, of which 
lleyrout is tlic port ; in 1875 an English company 
cmiipletcd an extensive system of water-works, 
and in 1886 a concession for gas-works was sold to 
a I’aris company. A Scottish fcImkiI for Jews has 
been founded at Heyioiit, as also the dep6t of the 
Ameyican-Syviau inlsH.ion, with a scUtwrl, printing- 
prcH.s, and medical staft’. The iMrpulation mimhcrs 
some 80,000 (the majority of wliom are Christians) 
against 8000 in 1844, tiiis increase being largely 
due to tbe settlement, in 1800, of numl)ei« of the 
■Clivistiau refugees fr<mi Damascus. 

lUiy.sclila^, \\'IM»AJ.T>, a German evangelical 
theologian, born at Frankfort in 18*23, was mrpointed 
professor of Tlieology at irnllc in 18C0. His ortho- 
doxy has been ipiestioned ; hut his works have a 
SiigSi veimtation. i>f these the most important arc: 
Die CItridoloqie iks Neiieii TestnmadH (1808); iJie. 
Ikiiili/ii-schii 'rficoif icfc, Jiiim. 9~ll (1808); Die 
ChristHchc Crcmcimki'ci'fimum im Zeiluller des 
uVfad/i Tcdamcnts tvaa Z»}' Johanneisclien 

Fmije. (1870). Since 1876 lie has edited tlio 
Dcutaeh-cmuijedmho JUidter. 

Reza, Thkodohe (properly De Bfeze), next to 
Calvin tlio most active and inllnciitial of the 
Gcneve.se reformers, was horn of a noble family 
at Vozelai, in Ihirgmidy, 24tU June 1519. Ho 
received an ailmirable edncatioii at Orleans and 
at Eourges in tlie bouse of Melchior Volniar, a 
learned Gorman, i\'}io taught him Greek, and also 
imbued him with Ibe principles of tho Reforma- 
tion, Ah early as 1.739, Bezaheeamo known ns a 
i\Titer of M’itty and elegant hut indecent verses, 
the jiublioation of which (1548) caused him many 
bitter regrets in after-days. After studying law 
at Orleans, be filitained his degree as licentiate of 
civil hvw in Ivis twentieth year, and went to live 
in Paris, wlierci lie aiipenrs to have spent several 
yeais in fasliionnlde (lissipntion. His liandsomo 
ligiire, togctliev with his fine talents and good 
birth, opened to biiii the ino-st brilliant proapeets. 
It was the ilesive of hU relatives tliat he fuiould 
enter tlie oliurcli, luit a private inatriago which he 
had contiactod rendered this iinpoasihle. 

After a Kcverc illiies.®, during which the sinfiilne.s.s 
of his career presented itself to his conscience, lie 
went to Geneva along with Ins wife, Octolicr 1648. 
Sliortly after, ho was appointed Greek professor at 
Lausanne, an ollice winch he held for ten years. 
In 1.750 lie published with sncccss a drama, on^titleil 
T/tc S'ac.njh'c of Ahnikum, and dciivereil lectiiro.s to 
crowded amlionces on the Epistle to tho Romans and 
the Epistles of Peter. Out of these lecture.s iilti- 
inately grew his translation of tlic Now Testament 
into Latin, In looi) he went to Geneva, where 
lie became Calvin’s ablest coadjutor, and was ap- 
pointed a tlieological profissor and president of the 
eolh'go. Ho liad already signallHOil himself by his 
Moidc Dc iivrcticiH a Oivili Mat/islridu PindeiHlis 
(loritl, in wliicb, like many otiicr honest hut mis- 
takoii moil, lie approved of the Imniiiig of Servetus. 

Ik'za wa.s as skilful a diplomatist as a theologian. 
He induced the lung of Navarre to exert Ids in- 
iUicnee on lieliaif of the persecuted Freneh Protes- 
tants, and was persuaded by the latter to attend 
ibo coufiiienco of Catlnrlic and I’rotcstant clivinas 
bold at Poissy in I5B1, Here his conrago and (Icx- 
tevity made a very favonralile impression on the 
French court. Wliile in Paris he often preached 
before the lung of Navarre and Cond6. On tire out- 


break of the civil ivnv he accompanied the latter as 
a kind of military cliaidain, ami after his capture 
attached himself to Coligny. In 1503 he imco 
iiioro returned to Geneva. The hdlowiug year 
Calvin <3icd, and tiio eavo of the Gciiovoso church 
now fell principally upon Hoza’s slnmldorH. Ho 
presided over the synods of French reforiner.s 
lield at lloelielle in 1571 and at Niines in 1572. 
In 1674 he was deputed hy Coudd to tvaiisaet im- 
portant hnsiaesH at the court of the Palatinate; 
and in 1586 measured liinisolf witli_ tlio Wiiitcin- 
herg divines. After tlie deatli of his lirst wife iu 
1688, though verging on seventy, tie married again. 
In 159? Ids calumnintor.s siiroad the extremely 
foolish re|)ort that ho was dead and at tlie lust 
hour had i-eturncd to the bosom of tho (rlmvcli, 
Tho witty patriarch reiilicd in a poem full of spai'k- 
liiig vigeiir. lie died 13tli October 16(15, at the 
ripe age of 80. The works hy which he is liest 
known are his translation of the New 'restamont 
into Latin, and liis HisUurc EcrlcsiaNliqita dea 
jtf/iiscs Difoi'inccn dc Franrc, loill-I.WS (3 vols. 
Geneva, 1580). There are lives hy Kclilosscr ( 1809 ), 
Baum (1851 ), and Heppe (1861 ), 

ISezailt.s't or PiV/ANTiNlcs, are coins of (he 
Byzantine empire. 'I'liQ gold hezmit varied in 
value at different times from a sovereign (o lialf 
a sovereign; the silver one from a Jloriii to a 
shilling; are of gold and silver; hoar impressions 
distinct from those of the earlier Homan coins ; 
and were eopicjl in several countries whore tins 
Byzantine standard was adojited, The eommercial 
relations of the Eastern empire served to distrihuto 
its coinage over almost ail the tlieu known world. 
It was curront in India as well as in England till 
tho reign of Edward III. {.see NuMiSMA’i'riw). 
Bezants were Imniglit homo hy tho (h-usiider.s, 
and hence are of frccpiont oceuri'onee as hcrnldie 
charges. Similnv ligures, when not coloured m’ 
(gold), or uTtjeni (silver), are. known in liemldry 
i» 3 ' tho general term of roundch, K hctiiiidij m/.v.v 
is a cross composed of hozunts. 

IScztltlllt a market-town in the Hinigiuiiiu 
province of Bac^‘^, ami a station for steamshiiis, 
on the canal joining the Thoiss and the Daiiulie, 
from wliich latter river it is about 3 miles distant. 
Pop. (1880) 7715. 

Bijziers, a town iu tho Freneh dopartmoiit. of 
Herault, is pleasantly situated on a hill in iho 
midst <»f a fertile coimtrv, at the junction of the 
Orb and the Canal du Midi, 49 miles SW, of Mont- 
pellier hy vail. It coiilaiiis some iuterestiiig iirelii- 
tcctuml huiliting.s, the prinei]ial being tlio catlio- 
«lral, a noble Gothie, edilice, and tho aneieiit 
episcopal palace ; and aulhjuaritvu remaitiH dating 
from before the time of tbe Homans, lieziers lias 
mannfuctiires of silk stockings, woollens, gloves, 
parnhnicnt, glass, soap, loatlioi', brandy, and imieli 
esteemed eonfectioncry. Pop. ( 187) ) 31,468; (1886) 
‘10,182. In 1209 the inhabitants were indiscrimi- 
nately put to tbe sword by Simon do Moiitfort and 
the poiie’.s legate for having afliirded iirotwhimi to 
tho Alhigensian fugitives. 

ltc^Zi<j(llC (also called a game at cards, 

played with a double )iack, m wliicli tho objecUs 
aro principally to promoto in tlie hand eci'laiii 
coiiihinations which, when ‘doclarod,’ eiititlo Iho 
holder to score, and to win eerlain eards of a 
particular value. Tlioro aro practically no resfrio- 
tioiis in the gaino; it is nob necessary to follow 
suit; and two, throe, or four idayors may eiigago 
in it. 

_I5c'zo«li* (through Fr. ami Span, from Persian 
pda-mhr, ‘conntGr-poison,’ zabr, ‘poison’), a eon- 
cretioii found in tho stomaciis of goats or aiiteloiies, 
ami fornierli^ much valued on account of imaginary 
inodicinnl virtue, s, particularly as an antitloto to 
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poisons. Cnncietioiis of various kinds are found 
in tlio atoinnchs of herbivorous quadrupeds, veiy 
^foiiorall^’ liaviiig for tlieiv nucleus sonic small 
mdige-stiblu substance which has been taken into 
tlio stomach. Somctiinc.s tliey arc of a railiating 
structure ; sometimes formed of concentric layei's 5 
somoLimes they avo principally composed of aupev- 
pliospliatc of lime j sometimos ot pho.splmte of 
ammonia or magnesia. Utlier eoneretioiis found 
in the intestines,' 1*^0. of various animals ai-c some- 
times also called beznar (see Oai.oui.us). Tlio vahio 
of a bezoav being supposed to inevease with its size, 
the livYgcv <n\es have hecu sold, pavWenlavly in 
India, for very great prico.s. 

Ithau'alpiir'; or llofiLipoon, a toivn of Bengal, 
stands on tlio rmlit bank of tbo Gan^ms, here 7 
iiiiles wide, and by rail is 2()n miles Nw. of Cal- 
cutta, Pop. (1S81) ()8, ’238.— The long, narrow lUs- 
tviot of Biiagalpnr, lying S. of Nopaul, 1ms an area 
of 'J-2G8 K(i. 111., and is divided into two nearly equal 
portions by tlio Ganges. Tlio lowland.s are fertile 
and well oultivated. Indigo is tbo chief manufac- 
ture, ami rice and other cevoals arc the i»rineipal 
articlosof export, Pop. (1881) I,D(»0,158, of whom 
on pur cent, are Miiidus. — The (Uoision of Bhngal- 
pur compviso.s live districts. 

Itliag'avad (‘Tbo Song of the Ador- 

able’) is the title of a lengthy theosojdiieal poem 
which has been incorporated in the great Indian 
epic, the JlahfililiAvata, altliougii it w clearly of 
later date than the rest of that svork, its composi- 
tion being usually assigned to the liwt or second 
coutnry after Ulirist, The leading theme of the 
iioeiii 18 the exultation of the god Vishnu in his 
Imnian foviii or avatftv of Krishna, and throughout 
it tbo god Hpeaks in bis own neiwm. In this incar- 
nation ViHhiiu bocamo tho cnariotcer of Avjnna, a 
(sliiof of the PllnduH, who wore then at war witli 
their kinsinon, tlio Kunis. On tlio evo of a 
hattle, when Arjuna is appalled at tbo tlionglit 
of Hlaiigliteriag his own kindred, Krishna sots 
bofovo Riin the duties doinamlod of him as a 
iiicinbev of the imnior caste, and at the same time 
pvonouiuls an eclectic system of philosophy of an 
etliicivl pantheistic typo, laying especial omplinsis 
on tlu) doctrine of hhdkti, or faitli m tho Supremo 
lieiiig, whom lie declares hiinsolf to he. The poem 
isdivitled into three sections, each containing six 
chapters, called uinomlmh (‘secret doctrine’), a 
name which shows tho mystical character of the 
work. In tho fmt section, the duties and ohserv- 
aiices of caste iue diroelly inculcated, and a.‘«orUMl 
to ho entirely in liarnuiiiy with the principles of the 
Yoga philosophy— viz. nscelieism and meditation, 
by which alwoiption in tlie Deity, the higliesb 
oiijoct of liunmnifcy, is attninecl, In tho se'coml, 
the pantheistic iloctriiios of the VedAiita philo- 
sophy aro exiKiunded ami taught. In tho third, 
the paiithoism of the Vedanta is interwoven with 
tlie dualism of tlio Sfiukhya philosophy. The 
romarkiililo similarity existing botween many of 
tin: ideas aiiil express’ioiiH of tlio poom and those of 
tlie New Testament has led some scJmlara— e.g. 
Wolior, Lorinsor, and Niivo— -to infer an actual 
bnvrowiug from the latter. This thorny ha.s, how- 
ovor, bi‘(!it vigorously combated by Tel.aiig, and is 
still 

The Bbiigavad Gtta lias been edited by Schlegel 
(Bonn, I8-I(i), with a l-alin translation, and by 
'I'homiison ( Hertford. kSoo). It has been translated 
into English by IVilkins ( 178“)), Thompson (1855), 
Diivics (1S8'2), Tolang (Bombay, 1875), and by the 
saiiio ill ‘ Sacred Books of the East,’ vol. viii., and 
Chatter ji (IKHT); also into Gevumn,. French, and 
modern Greok, us well as into most of tho inoilcrn 
Indian languages, The philosophy of thoBlingavad 
GitiX has been' discussed by W. von Huinhordt in 


a special treatise (1827), and commented mi by 
Cliintamon (1874). 

Blltijgirnthi) a branch of tlio Ganges, regarded 
ns sacred by the Hindus, leaves the Ganges at 
Chhapgliati.'dividoa the Alinsliidabad di.strict into 
two portiom, forms tho boiindary lino liet^voen 
Nadiya and Bardwnn districts, and joins the 
Jalangi at Nadij'a town to form tho Ilooglily 
(q.v.). — Also the name of a beail-streani of the 
Ganges, rising in GanL'otri Peak, G.ai'liwal, North- 
west Provinces, wliicli joins the Alakiianda at 
Dooprayag, tiiul i.s afterwards known as the 
Ganges. 

Blionio'y a town of Bnrmali, is at the head «if 
the navigation of the Upper Irawaili, 40 mile.s to 
the west of the Chinese frontier, and .300 miles 
from Mandalay. It lias long boon a m.art of Bur- 
mese trade wilh China; and attention has been 
directed to it, especially since Clio annexation of 
Upper Buniuvh by Britain, as an important centre 
for the development of trade between India and 
China through Western Ynnniiii, along the trade 
routes to the ea-stward. Bteainers ply to Bniigoon, 
and a railway has been projected. Estiiimtcd pop, 
■2500, consisting of .Slians and Cliiiiesc. 

BiiaiHlai’tl, a town of India, in the Central 
Provinces, 40 niilos E. of Nagpur. Pop, (1881) 
11,150.— Bliandara district 1ms an area of 8022 
sq. m., and a pop. of 083,770. 

Bhang* tiic eastern name for Hemp (q.v,). 

BliailliaSftUS a town of Bombay, tlm capital 
of a native state, on the Gulf of Cambay, 60 miles 
NW. of Surat-. It is a scat of cotton trade and 
mamifacturc. Pop. (1881) 47,702, Aren of state, 
2800 sq. in.; pop. 400,323, chielly Hintlus. 

Bliniipiirn* ov BHAiupunA, a M’alled town of 
Central fiidia, in Indore state, on tlio Ilown, (10 
miles S. of Kotah. It lies 1.344 feet above sea- 
level Pop. 13,400. 

Bliavtpur'i ‘w IBiuitThniiK', tho capital of the 
protected stato of tho sumo naino in India, is a 
largo town, measuriiig about 8 miles in circuit, 33 
miles W. of Agra by rail. It is worthy of notice 
cliiclly on account of its two sieges in 1805 and 
1827. Tlio strength of tho place laj' in a mud wall, 
which was practically shot-proof, and a .surroiimb 
ing lUtcli, whielv hailled f<iv\Y nuccesrivo assaults 
by Lord Lake. On the second occasion, however, 
Lord Comhormoi'Q carried the fortress liy mining. 
Pop. (1881 ) C0,1C3.— The state of Bhartpm- imst an 
area of 1974 sq. in. Itsiiflers from want of water, 
iiavliig only one rii’er llowing thvongdi it ; and vet, 
in maiiy parts, tho soil is roinlereil higldy ju-oduc- 
tivc by means of irrigation. Tho rc^’enue of the 
state IS moro than .£300,000 a year; and the total 
nnUtnry foTco ammints to 10,000 men of all arms. 
Pop, (1881)645,540, mostly Juts. 

Bliartl’iliai’i the name of a colchratcd 
Indi.an writer of apothegms, of whom hut little is 
known. A legendary story make.s him the brother 
of King Vikr.amftditya, who lived about tlie middle 
of tlio Ist century "«.c., and redates of him, that 
after a wild licentious youth, be betook himself in 
later yomu to tho ascetic, life of a lierniit. His 
name has been given to a collection of 300 apo- 
thogiiiH, armnged in three contnrios or groups ot a 
Imndml (fff/«/Ye), but it is likely tliat these u’cro 
the work of various authnr.s, Imt ascribed, according 
to the ludiaii custom, to a well-known naiiie. Clieer- 
ful descriptions frain nature, and eharniiiig pictures 
of love, alternate in these apothegms,’ with wise 
remarks upon tlic relations of life, and ju'ofoimd 
thoughte upon the Deity and tlio immortality of 
the soul. Bohlon inililiHlied an excellent critical 
j edition (Svols. Berlin, 18.33-50), as well as a sue- 
I ccssful metrical translation into German (Ilaiiiburg, 
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1835). IShavtriluu'i has a special interest a.s the 
liist Indian author known in Knvope* 200 of his 
apoilio^'tiis liaving been tvanslatod by the mission- 
ai'v, Abniliniu Roger, in n leavnetl work published 
at'Nnreiiiljorg in 1553, under the quaint title, Offene 
TUiif zutn vcrlioygciiCH Ileidcntnm. 

BiiUtKilOii, a town of NoimuiI, 8 iiiiles SE. of 
Kliatiiianilii. It is the favourite residence of the 
Braliinans of Nepaiil. Estimated po)). 30,000. 

BliavabUftti» aunmined ‘ Sri-kantha,’ a great 
Indian dramatist, who Nourished in the first half 
of the Stli century, and wrote at least three plays : 
the ]\I/t/iAini-ach(mln (‘ life of thej^eab hero’) and 
the Uttami'Ai'iucc/ifn-itu (‘later life of Baina’), 
forming together, in se\-eii acts each, a draniatLscd 
version of the story of the Itamayana; and the 
Mf'dfiti-iiiudkavri, a domestic drama in ten acts, 
full of life and incident. lihavahln'iti is often com- 
paved with Kfxlidiisa, wlwmi he equalled lu vlmiur 
and varicity, hub hardly in genius. All three plays 
have heeii translated into English. 

Blicl, or See AC«lk. 

ItliilH, a \)vo-Avyau race of Central India, in- 
liahiting the states'froin tlio Kliixudesh district of 
lionihay to the wild liilly tracts of tlie Vindliyd 
range, north of the Ncrhmlda River. In 18*25 
James Outram organisoil a lilid corps in order to 
utilise the warlike histiiicts of the people, and at 
the same time the first Bhil agency was fomiwl. 
The Blills are dark, diminutive men, bravo atul 
aotivc, hut predatory and superstitious. Tlicir 
luiimal habit of life has hccn nomadic, wandering 
about with their sheep and goats, and living cliiclly 
on game ami fruit. At present some faint pro* 
gross has been iiiatlc in civilising tbcm, and a 
very few liave boon brought to wll the ground. 
They munhored in 1881. 

Rhlisn, a town of India, in Gwalim’ state, on 
the rigiit Imiik of the Betwa, 2d milc-s NE. of 
Bliopal. Here is the most remarkable group of 
Topes (q.v,)in India. Pop. (1881)7070. 

Billwailb a town of the Punjab, 37 miles SE. 
of His-sar by rail. >Smce 1817 the scat of a free 
market, it is the chief commercial centre of the 
cUstvict, and a hviak trade tlone in sugar, salt, 
spicos, and inolaU. Pop. ( 1881 ) 33,702. 

Bhopal, the canital of a native state iu Central 
India, 325 miles SW. of Allahabad. The largest 
of two ai'tilicial lakes iu the ucigUbourlnmd 
measure’s 4A miles by 1^. — The of Bhopal Inis 

an area of 0874 so. m. Though the vast mass of 
the people are Hindus, yet the governmeuti Is 
Mohumiiiedau, and Bhopal has the rci»utntioii of 
being Urn best govenjed native state in India. 
Tlie state was founded in 1723 by Eiwt Alohumiiicd 
Khan, and a treaty of (Icpeiidcnce was cniicliidcd 
between tlie ruler and the British goveniment in 
1818. Sliah Jahan, the ileguTO of Bhoml, in 1872 re- 
ceived tiiG (hand Cross of the Star ot hidiiv. Pop. 
of .state ( 1881 ).y54,flOI ; of Bhojiul agency, 1,291,358. 

BliiiJ, the capital of the Indian nativ'c state of 
Catch, 180 mill's 8K. of UydcralMvd. Its mosques 
and pagodas, iiitorsjiersiHl witli jdautations of dates, 
give to the town an iitqmsing a]ipcnmuce from a 
distance. In 1819 it sull'ercd severeh' freiu an 
earthrjnako. Pop. ( 1881 ) 2*2,308. 

Bhutan, an imlopemlent state in the eastern 
Himalayas, hounded on the N. by Tiliet, S. 
and E. liy Assam, and on the AV. 'bv Sikkim. 
It is divided into East and We.st Blmteu; and 
befrwe tlm llritisli amioNatiim in 1841 and 1865 
of the clglitooii Bn-ars or passes which lead 
from the plains to the lofty terrace.^ of Bhutan, tlio 
area was e.stlmated at 20,000 wj. m. • since, it has 
been esitimated at 15,000 sq. m. With summits 
exceeding 24,000 feet, the whole surface may he 


descrilMKl ns mountaiiunis, ahounding in sublime 
and vomantic scenery, with a giaduul slope from 
north to south. Geuerally s])cakiJig» tlio luiudlo 
ranges afC the ino^t productivo. AVIiilo tlio Houth 
presents but a scanty vegetation, and the north 
I'Lse.s far above the limit of porjietnal snow, tlie 
central regions, at an elevation of 8000 or 10,000 
feet above the sea, are covered with the iinest 
forests of onk and pine, with heeoli, ash, hircli, and 
maple. Amongst w’ild animals, okipliants are 
iminerons, and leopards, doer, wild hogs, beiu's, and 
the rhinoceros are also found. The Mauds, a 
tributary of the Brnhinaputra, is the most con- 
siderable river. Turnin.s grou' uoll, and noiuly 
all sorts of grain — wheat, barley, rice, maize, 
and buckwheat— are hero and tlioro oultivated 
on terraces cut out of the sides of the hills. 
The hireigu trade, which consisted in llio (ixcliange 
of commodities in return for native elotlis, rock- 
salt, rhubarb, Tibet goods, mules, and the fanimis 
Taiiga.st{iii lior.ses or ponies, has declined. The 
nominal religion is Buddliism, hut ainniigsfc the 
coiimimi i>co])le tliis goes little further tlian tlio 

rocitai of a few sacred Hcuteuces, and the propitiiv 

tioii of evil spirits. The government, almost purely 
ccclesinstiwil, is in the hands of a rapaeions oli- 
garchy. The Dliarm Rajah, the nominal liewl, is 
treated rather as a god than as a sovereign ; while 
the Boh Rajah, the actual head, is elected every 
throe years by the cliiefs from amongst them- 
selves. They are controlled by the Loiiclion or 
council of ministors. Polygamy ami ])olyamhy 
are common, The Inwov onVovH are dirty in their 
persons and habits j tlioir food consists mostly 
of pork, turni]>s, rice, barloy-inoal, and brielc- 
tea. They are neat joiners, and their lionses 
of three and four stories liavc the appoavauce of 
Swiss chalot.s, but are without cliinineys. Tlie 
winter capital Ls Punakha on the Ihtgui River, Dll 
miles ME. <if Darjeeling. The snminev capital is 
Tasicliozong (Tassisudon), cm tlio Gndada River, 
a centre or bamaisin. The original inlmbitants. 
believed to l>e from Kuch Behar, wore calleit 
Topliuj they wci'o subdued by a liand of Tibetan 
s<ddici's 200 yeara ago, who setlhid in Bhutan. 
The Bhxithvs speak a dialect of 'Vibetan. In 1772 
the rajah of Kneh Behar received assistance from 
the Britlsli govoriunent against tlicir invasions, 
Later raids led to the treaty of isiif), when tlie 
cigliteen Dwais or passes of Bengal and Assam 
wore codcrl to the Britisli governniont in rolnni 
for a yearly subvention. The i)o|inlatimi of the 
.state, formerly e.stimalcd at from 20, 000, seems to 
bo much larger. 

Bioiri' op, a largo bay on the west 
coast of Africa, at tho head of the (iulf of Guinea, 
betxveen Capes Formosa and Lopez. Thu i)rim’i)ial 
rivem llowing into it are the Niger (q.v.), the 
I New and Old (.'ahvbav rivovs, the lllo del Uoy, 
j the Cameroon, ami the Gaboon; it.s islands are 
Fernamlo Po (.Sbianisli ), and St Tliomas’ mid 
Rruicc’s Islands (PortugncHo). Opjiosite Funimido 
Po are tbo Cameroons (q.v.), 

ISittl'j’.Stok, a town in the Russian government 
of Grodno, oii tlie Bialu, 55 miles W. by S, of 
Moscow by rail. Its castle i.s now nsisl ns a 
convent, but formerly belonged to the (.’oiints of 
Branlski, and was called the ‘Versailles of 
Poland.' More than tliirty factories jiroduce 
cloth and woollen .sliills. Pop, {188;)) 39,92(1. 

Biana. >Soc Havana. 


Blaiicavllln, a town of Sicily, on the south- 
(Vest declivity of Mount Etna, 24 miles NW. of 
[^lataiiia. It lias a trade in grain, cotton, am! silk. 
Pop- (1881) 13,021, 

Biaiichiilit Phanuksoo, autiquarv and astro- 
lomer, was born in 1002 at Verona. At Padua he 
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stufUeil theolojfy, inatheiimtic.H, and botany ; and 
in 1684 proceeded to Eome, whore lie became inti- 
innto with tho most distinguished savants of tlie 
day, and devoted himself to the study of juris- 
ji'inlcnco and foreign languages. Alexander VIII. 
lestowed upon him n rich Ijeneliee, and Clement 
XL appointed him secretary to the eomniission for 
reforming the cnlondar, Ho died in Rome in 1729. 
Ho was autlior of various works, but is chiefly 
rememliered in connection with tho Meridian Lino 
(q.v. ). 

ISiilil'COlli, Ciiaulks, born in Lombardy in 
1780,. enmo at the beginning of tho century to Ire- 
land as an itinerant vendor of ehenj) prints. Ilav- 
ing accumulated a small capital, ho started the 
iir.st publie conveyanco botAvoon Clonmel and Cahir 
in 1815, nt a timo when the peace and the carriage- 
tax had filled tho market with cheap horses and 
jaunting-cars. The enterpriso sueeeedeil, until, 
•1.0 yoam after, Rianconi’s cars Avere AA-orking over 
4000 miles of roail daily. Having realised a largo 
fortune, ho retired in 1865, ami died in September 
1875, at Ills e.stato near Cashel. He Avas a devoted 
adhoi'Giit of O’Connell, into avIioso family both his 
sou ami daughter married. 

IMctiMly Auou.stk Fiiancois, a r/enre painter, 
horn at Lyons in 1798, travelled in early life in tho 
Levant, in 1839 visited CTi'eenland and Spitzhergen, 
ill 1858-59 Brazil, and in 1865 tiwelled round the 
Avorld. Among his best picture.s are tlie ‘ Beggar’s 
Family,' ‘African SlaA'o-inarket,’ ‘Fight Avitli 
Polar jlears/ and ‘The ’Wandering Comedians.’ 
He died in Paris, Juno 1882. His Avifo, Ldonio 
d’Annet (1820-79), separated from him since 1845, 
Avas author of some novels, a play, &c. 

ISiai'rit/t a favourite Avateriiig-placo in the 
French department of Basses-Pyrdndes, on the Bay 
of Biscay, 6 miles SW. of Bayonne. Here, in 
1855, Louis Napoleon built the Villa Fugdme 
for tho empre.ss, Avho already, as Countess do 
Tdha, hail been a frequent visitor. The presence 
of the court combined Avith tho pleasant situ- 
ation and salubrity of tho place to incroaso greatly 
the fame of its baths and its caverned clifl's. Dur- 
ing the season (July-September) the place is often 
visited by 6000 guests, for Avhose accommodation 
liavo been built several good hotels, a mnubev of 
scattered villus, a casino, a largo bathing estab- 
lishment, an Fnglish Protestant church, &c. Pop. 
(1881) 6488. See Do Lavigne, Biarritz (Paris, 
1882); Count Russell, Biarritz ami the Basque 
C'o««b 7 / (Loud. 1878). 

lUas, one of tho SeA’cn "Wise Mon of Clreece, a 
native) of Pricno in Ionia, nourished aliout the 
middle of the 0th century u.a, famous for his 
eloqneucc, his nobility of character, nnd Ids 
apotliegms. Among these perhaps the best Avere : 
‘know and then act,’ ‘He is unfortunate avIio 
cannot boar misfortune,’ ‘So order your aflairs 
as if your life wore to bo both long ami sliort,’ ami 
that addressed to tlie irreligious sailors avIio during 
a storm Avero loudly calling on the gods, ‘ Bo quiet, 
lest tlie gods discover that you are here.’ Once 
Avhon his fellow-toAvnsmen in alarm before an 
enemy Avero hastily carrying ol! their valuables. 
Bias Aviis seen Avithout a burden, and being asked 
Avliy bo Avas not occupied like others, replied in 
Avoi'ds Avliieh have become a Latin proi'erb, Omnia 
mc.a mccum qiorto, ‘ I carry all my goods Avith me.’ 

' lUns> See Beas. 

BiilSt - See Bowls. 

Bib, also called Bhassy, Pout, or ’WniTiNa 
Pout luseus), a fish of the same genus as 

tho Cod, Haddock (q.v.), and 'Whiting, pretty com- 
mon on many parts of tho British coasts, found also 
on those of NorAvay, SAveden, Greenland, &e. It is 
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seldom more than a foot long, but lUfl’ers from 
the other Bvitish Gudkke iu the gieat de\)th of its 
body, AV’hich equals^at least one-fourth of the entire 
length. Tlie hack is arched, and the nape exhibits 
a rather sbarn ridge. The head is ins-ested Avith a 
loose dilatable incinhrane. The iiaine.s Bib and 
Pont, both originally local English mimes, Avere at 
one timo supiiosed to refer to distinct species 
( (?. lusca and tf. barbaia), but these, prolmhly, are 
really one. 

Biberacli. a toAvn of Wiirtomberg, delightfully 
situated on the Reiss, 23 miles SSW. of Ulm. 
It retains its old ramparts and toAvers, and in 
front of tlie theatre is a inonnmont to Wielarul, 
Avho AVAS born in the neiglibourhood. There are 
manufactures of maclnncry, avtibcial llowom, 
leather, children’s toy.s, &c. Pop. (1885) 7938. In 
1790 Moreau Avon a great victory oA’er the Aus- 
trian general Latour at Biberacli, the latter losing 
4000 prisoners. Hero also, in 1800, Saint Oyr de- 
feated tho Austrian general Cray. Biberacli fell 
into the possession of Baden in 1802, but four years 
nftorAvards Avas ceded to Wlirtemberg. 

Bi'bciicli. See BiEimrcH. 

Blb'irl and Bib’U’iiie. See Greenhkart. 

BlblCi Tlie Bible is in Gr, 2'a Bihliu, 'The 
Books,’ 7 irtr cxceltcncc. Tliough a plural in Greek, 
the Avord came, on account of its termination, 
to 1)6 used in Loav Latin as a feminine singu- 
lar 5 and from tlie Latin it passed in this form 
into modern languages {la Btblc, die Bibel, and 
the like). The Bible consists of tA\’o great parts — 
the Old and Ngav Tostanieiits, properly Covenants. 
The religion of Israel Avns coiisidereif a coA'enant 
between JelioA-ah, their God, and the people. As 
this covenant had proved inoflectual fur its inir- 
poses, tho prophets promised a new covenant { Jer. 
xxxi. 31); and in the appearance nnd death of 
Christ this ugav covenant was established (1 Cor. 
xi. 25; Heb. viii. 7 scq., ami, nccortliiig to fiome 
readings, hi the Gospels — e.g. Matt. xxvi. 28). 
As early as tho 2d century of our era tho. Ijooks of 
tho Okl and Ngav Covenants are spoken of, and as 
the Greek ‘covenant’ Avas remlerccl by the Latin 
testamentum (though some preferred instrumen- 
turn], tho plirase Old and Ncav Testaments passed 
into most modern laiiguage.s, as into our oavii. 

The Old TKSTA^iiiNT. — Tlie literature of Israel 
is A’ery closely connected AA’ith its history. As in 
all ancient states, the religion was national. The 
religions unit or subieet Avms not tho individiml in 
tho state ; but the ideal unity’ formed by the people 
ns a Avhole. Noav this unity came into existence at 
the oxodns from Egypt. From that lionr Israel 
Avas eoiiHcious of being a people, and JeliOA'ah Avho 
had delivered them Avas tlioir God alone — ‘I am 
JeliOA’ah tliy God, avIio brought thee out of tho 
land of Egypt’ (Ex. xx. 2; Hosen, xiii, 4). The 
sense of being a people, and the sense of being the 
people of JehoA’ali, if not identical feelings, reacted 
very poAverfully on one another ; and lienee tho 
religious literature of tho people rollects from age 
to age all the changing hues of its history, That 
histoi’y ran very much sncli a course as avo should 
have expected. 

(1) T!ie migration of tho ancestor-s of llie jieoplo 
from the East, tho descent into Egypt, the oppres- 
sion tliere, and tho delivery under Mo.ses, are 
events test-ilied to not only in the formal history of 
the Fentateuch, but by frequent incidental allusions 
in other Aviitors. These allusions express the funda- 
mental liistorieal feeling of tlie people, the veiy 
liasis of their national and religious consciousness, 
(Amos, ii, d scq. ; Hosea, xii. 13; Micah, vi. 4). 

(2) It Avas natural tliat the unity’ into Avhich 
the tribes had been AveUled at the Exodus by tJie 
necessity of facing a common danger or shaiing a 
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common enterprise ^vonld become relaxed when the 
(laii'i’or was over ami the enterprise had in great 
measure sucoeedeil; and, aceordingly, niter the 
settlement in Canaan ^^'e Ihul the unity in some 
degree disintegrated, and the various tribes fight- 
ing each for its own liand, and only entering into 
eoiiiliinations Mheii some danger more serious than 
usual tlirentened. S\icli is the history ns reflected 
in the hook of Judges. Even in this troubled 
jieriod, although practically the tribes are often 
seen acting indeiiendently and settling with a 
strong hand tlreiv own local differences with the 
luitivo population, tlie sense of the ideal unity of 
all the tnhes as one ‘Israel’ inspires the higluer 
minds in the lintioa (Judge.s, v. 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, &€.) ; 
and the need of .some single head, .such as a king, 
to represent this niiifcyis often felt and oxpi-essed 
by the people (Judges, viu. 22). 

(3) wheji a danger so jircssing that it threatened 
the natiomal existence of Israel an>se in tite I’hilis- 
tiiio jiou’er, the need of a visible head to hind the 
tribe.s together and lead them against the common 
enemy >vas univovsaUy lecfrgnLsed, and the people 
demanded lliat Saimiol .sliouM give them a king ‘ to 
go out before us and figlit our battles’ (1 Sam. 
viii. 20). The aged .seer, thougli reluctant to see 
the ideal sor ereignty of Jeiiovah, the sense of 
^\ ]iicli should ha^’e been enough to seeni-e the 
national nnity, brou'dit do\vn anil materialised in 
the form of an oartirlv representative king, was 
sagacious and })atriotic enough to pereeive the 
necessities of the time, and to take them under 
lii.s direction. And tluis ai-o-sc the monarchy, a 
pai'tifil attempt in tlie same dii’ection having 
already been made by Almnelecli (Judges, ix.). Tlie 
Instory of tins period is recorded in the Books of 
Samnel and in the early part of the Kings. This 
lieriod is of intrinsic imiiortance in the literaiy' and 
religious liistory of Israel. Three jiowerfiil streams 
of inlluence issue from it, and run tlirough the 
wliole .succeeding liistorv, fertilising and eiiricliing 
it. These M-ere, first, tfie prophetic m-dor, a class 
of men who prohabiy existed from the earliest 
times along witli the Nazirites (Amas, ii. 11), hut 
who acunired an influence in the state at this 
poriotl, fust as counsellor.s and seers of the early 
kings (Nathan, Gad, 2 Sam, xii. I, xxiv. 11), anil 
ultimately ns an independent m-der who took the 
religious deHtiuies of the nation into tliciv own 
hand, and iu ivliose writings, tlie prophetical 
Seriiitiires, wo have the fullest exposition of that 
lofty .spiritual religion in I.svael to which the New 
Testament directly attaclies itself. Secondly, the 
elevation of the IDaiidic dynasty t<» the tkvone. 
The brilliant reign of Daviit, wluise anus exteudetl 
t!iy limits of the Jewjsli state, till for tlio.se days it 
might justly he named an empire, became tlie ideal 
of aftcr-age.s ; aud when amidst disaster and 
religious decline men litoked linck t« it and trnna- 
ligin e<l it in tlie liglit of the religious hopes which 
filled their minds, it hec-anie the type ooth of a 
future king and a future universal kingdoni of God 
tliat would arise upon tlie earth in the latter daS'.s. 
Tims arose tho.so special predictions of the per- 
fection of the kingdom of the Loitl calltsl ile&siamc 
liropheeie.s. And thirdly, the choice of >Tcnis,aleni 
as the centre hoth of the national ami religious life 
of the peojile. Tlie infhience of the Icinpie of 
Solomon hotli in purifying and elevating the ritual 
worship, as ivcll ns in leading iiltiinatcly to it.** 
concentration at one .shriite, can hardly lie over- 
estimatcfl. hut the step gave a eolom" to all the 
suceeodiiig literature. Patriotism and religion 
were onei! more ivodded together. Jcrusalciii was 
not only the perfection of beauty, the joy of the 
whole earth ( Ps. xlviil. 2), it was "also the ‘ hearth ’ 
of Jehovnli, wlin dwelt in Zion at Jci’usalcm (Is. 
xxix. I). National sentiment mingletl with re- 


ligious emotion in one powerful stvoam, and the 
union has given to tlio reli'doiis poetry_ id Israel 
which celebrates ‘Zion,’ or longs to revisit it, or 
tells that its dust is dear, not only a religious value 
hut a never-dying human charm, 

(4) Tlmre had always existed a jealousy betwocn 
the North aud South, hctivcen the ]mwcrfiil tribe 
of Ephraim, wiiich always aspired to the leadership 
of the triljes, and the great tribe of Judah, and 
very' naturally the unity of the tribes under tlie 
monareliy, when subjected to a .severe strain under 
Reho^iam, broke asunder, and two kingdpins arose 
and existed .side by side, sometimes hostile to one 
another but in the main friendly Though either 
of the two kingdom.^ might prove itself sulliciently 
strong to hold in subjection the potty kingdoms of 
Edom ami Moah, and oven to maintain its own 
against the more poAverfnl state of Syria, Avhen 
coiifiuiited Avith the imjiosiiig empire.s of Assyria 
and Babylon tliey naturally lost their independ- 
ence, first Israel at the hand.s of Assyi'ia (721 
D.O. ), and then Judah at tlie hands of Babylon 
(58G n.c. ), and became merged in the.so empires 
as provinces. Tiio external history of the tAvn 
kingdoms is told in the Books of Kings ; ami tlie 
internal condition of the peojde, the relaxation of 
morals, the struggles of contumling parties, and 
the cniel idnlatries to whieli despair liad recourse, 
are rollectcd in the pam's of the prophets — in the 
AA’ritings of Amos and Hosea during tho Inst years 
of Samaria; in Isaiah aud Mieah during the eonlUel 
of the South Avitii Assyria ; and iu Jeremiah during 
the death-struggle of Judah Avith Bahylon. 

(.5) As one colo.ssal omjiire folloAvcd another and 
succeeded to the iiihovitanco of its iirodceesHor — 
Babylon, Persia, Greece, ami Koine— tho jieople 
of Israel, no longer indepondoiit, existed as a 
community, governed internally in the main in 
accordance Avith its oavii conceptions, hut forming 
externally part of tlio heathen enipiro for the time. 
Only aftei’ a sueeos.sful revolt against the Groco- 
Syriaii rule of the Seleucids did tlie people again 
attain toindependeiice and become ruled iiy native 
princes for about a century (l((7-l3o it.c.), 'it tlieii 
fell under the inihionco of Koine, Avliieh filially 
destroyed the city ami temple (70 a.d. ). No 
extomnl history ot the Exile Inis been Avrilten; 
Imt the picture of tho desolation of (he land, the 
sad silcuee in tho streets aud gates of dorusnlom, 
Avhich used to ring Avitli tho joy of the fiwisls, 
and the sense of nhaseinent a'lul contempt into 
Avhicli tlie peo|de liad fallen as a nation luiKing 
the iiations, togotlier Avith liie (iickerings of a 
faith in the sure mercies of tho Bord that refused 
to be quoucUe<l (Lam. iii.), may bo soon iu tho 
exquisite collection of olegios oallod the Lameiitii.- 
tioiis, Avritten not many years after the fall of tho 
city; AA'hllc the delirium of Impo raised sonieAvhab 
later by tlie victories of Cyrus and the approaching 
doAviifall of Babylon, and tho giirgcoiis antieiiia- 
tioiis of the destnietiou of idolatry and tlie c.<m- 
voi-sion of tlie nations to tho true I’clighm of 
Jehovah through the niinisbrathni of Israel restored, 
‘the sciwaiit of tlie Lord,’ fill the pages of (he 
second half of Isaiah (xl.-xlvi.). The fortunes 
i*f the retuviihig exiles are descrihed in Kzra anil 
Neliemiah, and in the three prophets of tho return 
(Zecliariah, Haggai, Malachi), Avhilo the aims and 
faith and hopes of godly Israel during the Maccii- 
liean struggles arc rellectod in the Kook of Daniel. 
Thus, amidst all tlie vicissitudes of its eventful 
history, the literary activity of Israel knew no 
intermission. The great literary period extiuids 
from 800 to 400 n.c., Imt nm'eh of the finest 
historical Avriting is anterior to this jierioil, and 
seA'eml important books, ns Chronieles, Eeelesi- 
nste.s, and Daniel, fall later. 

The threefold division of the Old Te.stamcnl into 
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the Law, the Propliets, aiul the miscellaneous 
■Writings js alrea'Iy hnowii to the translator of 
Ecclcsiastieiis (131 n.t;. ),-aiul is fouml in the Now 
Testament as tlio Law and the Prophets (Matt, 
xxii. 4.0), or Moses and the Prophets (Luke, xvi. 
29), or more fully the Law of Moses, and the 
Ih'ophets, and tlio Psalms {Luko, xxiv. 44). The 
date of the Law has hecn the subject of great 
dillbrcnce of opinion ; the period at which most 
of the in-ophets lived is well ascertained, and tlie 
Prophetkul Writings may ho referred to first. 

'Imo prophets Samuel, Elijah, and Elislia liave 
left no writings; the same is true of Jonah, our 
liro.sont Book of Jonah being morely an historical 
opistido in the life of that propliot. The oldest 
written prophecy is probably that of Amos, after 
wlioni tlio succession is continnous, The prophetic 
call was scarcely a call to an otlice; there was no 
prophetic as there was a iniestly oflice. The 
jn-ophot was a man who felt called of God and 
lasiiired to direct for the time being the religious 
destinies of tlie people and tlio kingdom of God. 
The proidiets express the idea of their inspiration 
by yarions symbols : a cherub touohcs the lips of 
Isaiah witli a live coal from the altar, and his sin is 
taken away (Is, vi.) j the hand of the Lord himself 
timchos tlm moutli of Jeremiah (Jor. i. 9), while 
Ezekiel ia eoinmamlcd to eat the roll of a hook 
(Ezek, iii. 1 ). TlioosBOiitialidGaofriobrewpronliecy 
is that ill It God spake directly to the mind ami 
in tlio mind of the iiulivuhial. This makes it a 
thing uniitue in tho religions liistory of mankind. 
Other metliodH of ronoliiiig to knowledge of the will 
of God wore ilivination or augmy, not prophecy, 
and wore proscrihod. Sovcml dormitions of a 
propliot are given : according to the .Pentateuch 
no is tliu siiokcisman of tiib Lord (Ex. vil. 1). 
Amos says (lii. 7) ‘the Lord dooth nothing with- 
out rovealing Ids counsel to Ids sorvants the 
prophets ; tlio Lord God speaks, who can Imt pro- 
phesy ? ’ Such a dulhdlion implies tliat/n'ccffc/fon of 
futuro oveiits was hut a small olomont in the ivork 
of tlio propliot. The iirophot wa« above all things 
a man of Ids own present time, raised np to inter- 
})rot the events of providcnco, and guide the nation 
over the coining cnsls, No donbt tlio most effectual 
guidance that eould be given would many times bo 
to open up glimpses of the futuro, auofi glimpses 
aro opened njt by all tlio prophets, every one of 
wliom sketches tlio liistory of the kingdom of God 
to its limil ])Qrfection, ,Suoli an outhiok into tlie 
future wn.‘< absolutely neccsHaiy, if the peojile were 
intelligimtly to strive after the desired goal. Tlie 
doliiiitiou given by Amos suggests that the propliot 
wilt arise only when God is about to do some great 
Avork. And we lind it to he so; it is in great 
national crises that the iimphots appear — ^Amos 
and Hosoa heforo the fall of Hamaria ; Isaiah during 
tlie great Assyrian .struggle; Joroiiiiah before tlic 
di.'stfuction of JeruHalem ; and the author of Isaiah 
xl. seg. just before the Bostoration. The prophets 
then mtorpret the eveiiLs of providence, and pro- 
phecy rnignt almost lie called tins religions iihilo- 
sopliy of IdsLory, The spirit of propliecy is not an 
ai'iiitrarv or nnaccoiintalile inspiration; it is the 
spirit of the covenant religion. The projiliets are 
tlic beavers of the idea of tlio kingdom of the Lord, 
This idea is expressed in the two tables of the 
decalogue, 

The history of the Judges .slunvs us that Isiael 
ilid not oxtorminate or drive out the native 
])opulations, Imt ab.sorlied tliem. Tlio eon.sequence 
M’fm botli a eon'U[)tion of morals and a debase- 
ment of the forms of womliip, for jirobably too 
many in Israel itself stood on a veligiou.s . level 
not greatly liighor than that of the Caiiaanites. 
Thu higher sjuVifc of tlie religion thus ahsorhed a 
mass of material which it ivas unable for long to 


as.similate. Hence a struggle between the liighei- 
religious spirit and the lower elements of life aiul 
thought in the nation runs through its whole 
history.^ The prophets are the exponents of the 
liigher ideas, which consist in the main of twe 
principles: (1) that Jehovah alone is God of 
Israel, a practical doctrine which really meant 
that he Avas God alone; and (2) that lie was a 
moral and spiritual being, Avho coukl be Avorahipped 
truly only in spiiit. These tAvo pvinciple.s came 
into conllict AA'ith the teiuleiicy to idol atrv among 
the people, and to a union of other ileitacs Avith 
Jehovah ; and Avith the sonsuousness of their religi- 
ous conceptions, of Avtiieh the ealf-Avor.ship Avas a 
result, Tlio propliotic teaching is really little but 
a teacliing regarding the nature of Jehovah, God 
of Israel ; but beeause he is God of Israel, teaching 
regarding him rclleets immediately back upon tlie 
people, Avho, to bo his jieople, must be like him. 
lleligion Avith the propliets is tlio source ami the 
type of morals. 

As the prophets aro practical teacliors for their 
OAvn lime, and have an immediate moral purpose in 
view, they deal Avitli all the great forces, A\liether 
moral or political, of tliclr day. They are states- 
men in the Kingdom of God, and the iiguves that 
stand in tlioir pages aro tliose that bulked largely 
in their time, wlibther at homo or abroad. The 
jiropliets of the Assyrian ago occupy thoiiiaelA'es Avith 
Assyria, thoso of the Babylonian age Avlth Babylon. 
Ilcnco the allusions in any prophecy furnish (t 
criterion for fixing the ago to Avliich tlie author 
belongs. ^Vhen, for oxample, wo road In tho Hocimd 
half of Isaiah that Cyrus slinll lot go the captivea 
and lebiiild the city of tlie Lord (xlv, 13), and ilnd 
exhortations to the people such as tliis i ‘Go yc- 
forth of Babylon, llco yo from the Clmldoansj »ay 
ye, Tho Lord hatli redeemed his servant Jacob' 
(xlviii. 20), tlic natural inferonoo is, that tlie author 
UA'cil liming tlio oxilo and shortly uofovo the fall of 
Babylon before Cyrus, 

Tlio Jewish division of tho Prophets is into tho 
fonner prophets and the latter prophets. Tho 
' former prophets ’ are tho historical nooks— Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and .Kings, The ‘latter prophets^ 
arc tlie inDphets properly so called. Tlioso again 
are diAitfcd into tho greater prophebs— Isaiah, j'oro- 
miah, and Ezekiol ; and the minor, the twelve 
smaller _ hooks. Tho historical division is more 
instruetiv’e : ( 1 ) jirophets of the Assyrian ago — 
Amos, Hosoa, Isaiah (740-700), Micah, Nahum,. 
Zoiihaiiiah; (2) prophets of the Babylonian age — 
Habakkuk, Jereiniali (620-530), Ezekiel (593-570); 
(.3) prophets of tlie Exile and Bestoration— Isaiah, 
xl.-lxvi. (550), Haggai and Zechariah (520), 
Malachi (420). The ago of Joel and Obadiah is 
nneortnin; Avhilc Jonah is late. 

The Jmw and Jlistorieal Books . — AYheii Moses is. 
snokon of in the Prophets lie is called a. prophet 
(Hosoa, xii. 13), and similarly in Deuteronomy 
(xviii. 15; xx.xiv. 10). This is in conformity Avitli 
tlie larger definithm of a prophet ns ‘one avIio^ 
sjicaks mmi God.’ The Avhole (Welopmont of the.' 
religion of Israel implies that the people were nob 
left by tlioir loader Avitliout the knoAvlodge of 
distinct and lofty moral and religions principles. 
Mo.scs AA’as also of the family wliicli became tlie 
priestly caste in Israel, and it is quite iiipirnliable 
that ttie people wove left destitute of iiistructicms 
regarding the ritual sei'A’iee of their God. At the 
same time, it is scarcely to he suiipoaed that tho 
mass of minute and Ingltly devcIo])ed ritual ovdin- 
aiice.s in tlio Pcntabeiieh came in their present 
form from Closes ’s hand. There has existed for 
long, and coiitinncs, great din'orcnce of opinion in 
regard to: the origin of the I’eiitateuch, oi' ratlier 
Hoxatoiieh. for the Book of Joshua, Avhich con- 
tained a liistovy of Israel’s fortunes doAvn to tlieir 
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settlement in Cnnaaiu fn'igiiially belonged to tlie 

■"’oi'k- . , , , . ^ 

Two joints (k'sevvo notice— livst, the analysis ot 
the Pentnteneli into its primary elements; and 
.HGcondly, tlie relntire age of these elements. It 
was early noticed that tliere were elements in 
the Pentateuch posterior to tlie Jlosnic age, as 
the stnteiiiont, ‘ these arc the hings that reigned 
over the land of Bdoni before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel’ (Gen. xxxvi. 
31). Double narratives also were noticed, as of 
Creation ( Gen. i.-ii, 4, and ii. 5 and of the 

Flood. Diireroiices of pliraseology also oharaeteiised 
the diderent passages, and upon the wliole there 
appeared one series of passages similar in tone and 
thonglit to the propiietic writing.s, while another 
betrayed the tone and intere.sts of the imesthood. 
Tlioso general observations had lieeii made when 
Asti-ue, a Belgian physician (1753), pointed ovrt 
that tlie former class of pus.sages used the name 
Jehovah, while the latter employed God (Eloluui). 
Witli this discovery the passage (Ex, vi. 3) 
seemed to agree, wlaicli indicates that the name 
Jeliovah eaiiie Into .special prominence nt the 
lixodii.s. It was therefore as.sunied tliat one writer 
refrained from the use of the name Jehovah till he 
reached tlie period of the lixodus, using Elohim, 
while the other employed Jehovah from the 
beginning of his history. .fVecording to this and 
ttlhoY thaMnotionsj, (ienesis and the Pentateuch 
fell into two groat divisions, called, after tlio divine 
names employed, EloUistic and Jeliovlstio aouices. 
It was taken for granted that the division using 
tho name ‘ God ’ wan primary ; it began witli 
Gen. 1.) and lienee was named tliu fuiulamonta] 
writing. And tiio no.vt step was the natural 
assumption that the passages using Jeliovah were 
Kupploinentary, and inserted in tho primary docu- 
ment by tlieir autlior. And thus arose tlio tlieorj’ 
known ns the 'Supplomont-hypotheais,' wliicli 
lung pievallod. In iy33, however, Hupfokl os- 
pressed the opinion that there was a second writ- 
liig that used ‘God,’ and tliat botli this writing 


tlie state ot opinion was iinriiiy altered by it. Tlio 
two sniallor ciocurnents, though originally independ- 
ent, had been united together, and in this united 


xxxv.-x].,al[ Leviticus, and great partof Nniubcv.s. 
Tho I'C-st fell into tho other division, and Deiit- 
eronoiny wa.s an independent work. Tims tlio 
analysis gave three great elements in the I’eiita- 
tcncli : the Priestly Code ; tlio element reniaiii- 
ing when tliis is subtracted (usually called JE., 
i.e. Jolt. -fElo.) ; and Deuteronomy. 

Is^ow m-osQ tho fpiestinn of the relative a"0 
of those three great divisions. Tlie assnmiition 
hUkevto prevailing was that the Pri^^stly {Jode, 
beginning at Gen. i., and, along with ‘a brief 
optlmo of history, containing the ItuUc of tliQ 
ritual legislation, was tlie most ancient element; 
the otlier division wan moro recent, -wiiilo the ago 
or peuteronoiiiy, wliich was assumed to be in tlio 
inaui nientical wifcli the Book of tlie Law dis- 
covered in the temjile in tlie eiglitoenth vear of 
Josiaii ((>21 n.c.), was approximately determined, 
least BOincwhat anterior to the time of its 
uiscnvery. At this stage, however, tlie oritioi.sm of 
tne I GiitateueU began to take a new movement, 
llie kind of evidence hitherto relied upon imd been 
in the main linguistic, ptira.seology and style. Now 
other matter, s such ms history and comparison of laws 
AVith one another were drawn into the question, 


The criticism of tho Pentateuch rose from being a 
handling of documents to be a now reading and 
construction of the religious history of Israel. 
■\Vhen tlio three elomeiits were looket\ at, it was 
observed that each c'mtaincd a legislation sot in n 
bed of history. These legislations were the Priestly 
Code, the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx.-xxiii.), 
tvnd Deutevonomy. The que.stiouH were asked, 
'How do these legislations .stand related to one 
another? and How do they stand in I'Cgard to tho 
known historical practice? in other winds, How 
does the national consciousness, as rellocteil in 
liistory, respond to tliem am! testify to their 
existence?' Tlio answer was that tho in'esumablo 
progress from sunplidty to complexity gave tho 
following order: llook of tho Covenant (Ex. 
xx.-xxiii.), Deuteronomy, Priestly Code; ami 
that to this answer history gave its consenting 
voice, inasmuch as the historical praciico for many 
centuries relleots the Book of tho Oovonant, wliicii 
permitted ritual service of Jehovah at diUbrout 
altars (Ex. xx. 2-4), wJiilo Doutorononiy, enjoin- 
ing sacrifice at onu central altar alone, was iiamo- 
(iiately elevated into a law of the kingdom ami 
regulated practieo lienccfortli ; and tlic Priestly 
Ooclo, with tho hierarchy as rulors of tho people, 
represents the historical situation after tlm .Uestora- 
tlon, when tho pcopio, no moro a nation but a 
soeial-i'oligious omninunity, was govormnl by tlio 
pvioHtly uobloH(Neh. viii,). If tlio fuvthov quowthm 
be asked, ‘What was tlio moving force in tills ad- 
vance from tho Book of tho Covouant to Duutcro- 
nomy and onwards?’ Tho auswor is, ‘It was tho 

K liotio teaching. ’ Tho prophots indeed woro as 
ici poHsihlo from having rociiurso to law them- 
Bolvos. Tho only law thoy know was tho Word of 
tho Lord, which was law noeauso it was Ids word i 
and tliolr demand p’as that men sliould sulmiit 
tliemselvos to this law frnely, beoanso it was good 
(Micnh, vi. d). They oooupy eiitiroly tlio (■Jlirlstiau 
standing-point. It xvas in all pvoliahllity to tliwn 
a matter of imlillbronco whutlior Jolmvali was 
woiuhipped at ono or sovolal altars. 'L’lm wlwdo 
' nmttur ooiicorned tho kind of worslii]), and the coii- 
^ eoption of God whicli it implied. Amos suys, in 
' the name of God, ' Seek mo and suck not to 1 ibthol ’ 
—•tho god wiioin tho ponplo wiirsliimiod was aiiotliei' 
tlian Jehovah, And oven wlion Ilose/i Nays tliat 
tho people ‘have multiplied altars to siii,’ it is not 
the many iiUiiT.s that ho (’oiideinns, Imt tlm kind nf 
service, which tho moro it was iiractisod was tlio 
gveatev sin. Tim insane revelry at Um icastH, ami 
the licentiou9nos,s tliat prevailed, was Baal-worKliip, 
not .‘■orviee of JcUovali. Othevs tliau tho \ira\tho(«, 
however, iiercoived that if tlio ritual was to bo 
piirilicd and one God served, and the evils wliich tlio 
nroplic'ts pronounced removed, the rural altars or 
Iiigli places must ho aliolished; and thus arose 
the reforms of Hezokiali am! ultimately tho moro 
complete enforcenient of tho Deutcronoinic law by 
Josiali. 

.Such is a sketch of tlie prevailing view as to the 
Pentateuch, and the liistoi'y of i-itual iu Israel. 
The strength of the theory lies in its corrcspiind- 
cute with the iivacticc, aw wo observe it in the 
liistoi'ical books, and in the general outline of the 
religious history which it draws. Uh weakiu'sH 
lies ill the incapacity whicli ns yet it has shown to 
deal with many imporimit details, and particularly 
in tlio aasuinption, absolutely necessary to its cusd, 
tliat the ancient liistorienl liooks liave heeii edited 
from n Deutcrononiistic point of view. If tho theory 
be valid, tlie law as wo know it was not the 
starting-point of iBrneVs history, but its goal, Tlio 
prophets did not expound tho Law; the Law is 
a precipitate tiiat «>rined armunl the propbotio 
truths. Tho proiJietie aiipeals to the people to 
accept tho truths laid hotovo them in tho exorcise 
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of tlKJir o^vIl ft'oe will, were in vain j and the truths 
were embudicil in a nunute ritual, regulating all 
the inovements of life, and laid ns ft yoke of bond- 
ago on their necks, irntil the lime apnointed for 
their emancipation, '.riio Law reignetl from the 
restoration to the Cliristian age. Uf eoui-se, it is 
an exaggeration of tlio theory tu suppose tlint the 
ritual law.s wore all for the lir.st time written very 
late j it is reasonable to suppose that they grew up 
gra<hially in priestly circles, and were only linally 
collecte<l and codifiecl at a later period. The great 
liistorical work, Judges to Kings, i,s i-cally one work 
narrating the fortunes of the people from the settle- 
luonfc in Cauaau to the fall of Jerusalem. 

The Poclkul Hooka. — IIGhrc^v poetry posse-ases 
neither rhyme nor strict measiu'(>.s. Its principle is 
that t)f pavallolism ov sense-rhythm. This Inuance 
of two main conceptions give.4 a coiTUsponjling 
halaiiee to their expresHlon, and makes the lines ot 
Hebrew jioetry, though nut an exact measure of 
feet, usually of a siinilar lengtli. Aecottlhig to the 
Massoretic view, tlie Psalm.s, Job, and Proverbs are 
the only strictly poetical hooks in tbe Bihle. The 
Ijouks embraced in the third division, nftme<l the 
Writings, are the expression in tlio main of two 
(Ureotions of the inmd— devotion and i-eligloiw 
rollcetion. To tlio devotional class liolong in 
general the rsaiius j Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesi- 
astes are products of the religious milcctiiig mind. 
Tlio Hook of Psalms is a collection for i»urpi).scs of 
worsliip of the psalmody of Israel from the earliest' 
times. (Jur present hook is made up of a iinmlier 
of sinallei' nuUeotloiis, gatiiorod together for the 
worship in tlio second temple, Thougli the collec- 
tion be late, there is no reasoii to suppose all or 
oven the greater part of the contents late. It 
would ho as true to say that the Thames rises at 
London Bridge, as to say that the Psalter dates 
from pust-oxllo times; hut from London Bridge the 
Thames boars on its bosom the commerce of the 
wiirhl, and from post-o.xilo times blio Psalter liecamo 
the medium for oxprcs.sing tho devotion _of the 
whole <wmuu;ulty of Israel. How much is implied 
in this will aiipoar if wo call to mind tho stniggles 
of the projihols on tho one hand, and consider on 
the other that tho Ghvistlau church atill finds in the 
Psalter tho inirest expiussion of its own praise. 
Tiio PsalniH have many autliors, named and anony- 
mim.s, living at diverse times. It Is in genoval 
iliilicult to Jind certain evidence of anthorship for 
any particular psalm ; but there is no reason to 
doubt that a number, particularly in tho first hook 
(Ps, i.-xlii.l, and some also in tho other books, are 
from tlio haml of tlio yinger of Lsrotd, who gives his 
name to tho collection, 

Tho Hiiolc of Proverbs also consists of a mimlior 
of dillerent collections, ami is an anthology of the 
proverbial wisdom of tlio people. There are no 
doubt Soloiiionio proverbs as there are Davidic 
psalms, tlnmgli it may bo dilllcnlt now to deter- 
mine witli certainty wliicli they are. Tho ‘wise 
man’ had deliiiito conceptions of God already 
hirmed, and from God lie came down upon tho 
world, seeing God roHecting and realising himself 
in all that liapponod in events and human life. 
The universe anil huimvii life ns part of it was 
a moral constitution. It was tho embodiment of 
a divine idea, and all its phonoineiia tJie expres- 
sum of this idea. This divine w’orld plan, Irom 
being in tlie mind of God, seemed to tnko ite place 
outside of God, and be with Gml. It was the 
divine wisdtmi, nvchitect <if the universe, for creaC- 
tion and man’s life wore but this wisdom renliabig 
itself oxtoriially. Tliis wisdom, the divine idea in 
all things, lot its voice bo heard evci'vwhore, in 
revelation and tho orderly life of mankind alike, 
calling men to hear it and be wise. And the fear 
of tho Loril is tho boginning of wisdom (Prov. i. viu.). 


Tills high conception of a divine idea and ■will 
realising itself in liiiinan life and in history uus 
mdoly shattered by the inisfoilunes of tlie Exile, 
and tlio niLscric.s of the rightcun.s servants uf tho 
Loixl in later times. The diacrepancies bctu’cen 
the idea of a righteous rnle of God, rewarding all 
acconling to their M'orks, anil actual providence 
M’ere too glaring. And many inoiital contlicfs were 
tho consequence. Tlie question is asked in Job, 
‘^7hy arc the righteous afllicteil?’ Tho answer 
is of A-uttuus kiiuU. It is, ‘ Kay, hut, 0 man, who 
art thou tliat replicst against (^od ? ’ On the side 
of tho pious mind it is this : ' Kevertlielcss I am 
continually with thee or it is that alUictiems are 
a trial of tlie rigliteous. And finally it is tho rise 
of a hope of a final hlessediies.s with God beyond 
death (cluvp. xix. ), although this hope, os yet too 
feeble to .sustain itself and satisfy, is realised even 
in this life (Epilogue). Ecclesiastes makes an 
advance hi drawing in the evils of life into life 
itself, making tiieni a discipline and lesson of 
liumility before Ood. 

Vmon of the Old Tcii«»icnt.— So long as tho 
living v'oico of rcv’clation was lieavd speaking in the ; 
prophets and otlier public servants of their God, I 
the iMjoplo would \asa feel the need of any written ' 
canon. The priests were the authorised ex- 
poumlcre of the ritual, iustructing _meu orally 
between clean and unclean (Ezok. xHv, 25), nud 
tho prophets and wise men wore their nunol and 
political guides (Jer. xviii. 18). 'Writings that 
existed were greatly read. Prophets not infre- 
quently quote their predccessoi-s (cf. Is. ii. n'lth 
Jlicah, Iv.; AnioH, i. 2 with Joel, iii. 16i Jer. xhdii. 
with Is. XV., xvl.); pro])lietsof tlio Exile vofor to 
tho former prophets { Zach. vii. 12), and the author 
of Daniel 1ms tlio collected prophecies in his hmul 
(Dan. ix. 2). Tho only authority wliicli such 
writings had lay in their claim to contain the word 
of tho X,K)rd ; they appealed to nicu’w conscienee.s, 
and, wliile pious uiiniiR would reverence them, otliera 
would neglect them. Tlio beads or rulers of tlio 
people had not yet wade any of them tho public 
taw of tho nation. Tlie coininencement uf tlie 
fonuafcion of uii authoritative canon wa.s made 
when tho Btwk of the Law, found iu the temple 
(621 1 J. 0 .), was elevated into a law of the kingdom 
by Josiah. Tho ivliolo Law or Pentateuch was 
i-ftised into cftnonical authority when, under the 
editomhip of Ezra and tho Bcribes, all its parts 
M'crc gathered into one collection, and it was 
publicly read before the people by Ezra (■idl n.C.), 
and received the sanction of the priests and 
nutlioritative nilore of tho conimunity. It is prolj- 
able that the prophetical writings were collected 
togotlior not much later. Tho prophetical canon 
must liavo been closed before tlie 2d century n.c. , 
otherwiso tho Book oi Daniel would have been 
received into it. Tho third division, that of the 
so-callo<l Writing, nuisb have been kept oiieii 
longer ; lb contains writingB of the later Persian or 
oven Greek perio<l (Chronicles, Ecclesiastes) ; and 
tho Book of Danici, at least in its present shape, 
belongs to the lirat half of the 2d centin-j’. There 
are some PsalniB too (e.g. xHv. Ixxvii. Ixxix. 
Ixxxiii. ) Avhich seem to reflect the persecutions of the 
Svro-Grcek period, and Calvin urns inclined to refer 
some of them ( a g. Ps. xliv.) to tlie Maccabenii times. 
The canonicity of certain books, such as Ecclesiastes 
and tho Song of Solomon, continued to be a subject 
of dispute ui tho Jewish schools down to the 
end of tho 1st century of our era. The Council of 
Jamnia (00 A.D.) finally decided that both tliese 
hooks wore to ho inchidod in the "Writings. It 


being wlictJier cney iuui neon rigiuiy reccivcu mio , 

it. It is a curiou.s coincidence that neither of^<f ' 
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tliese ljf)oks is quoted in tke New Testnincnt. The 
Hebrew eaiinii C(3iitiiined mme of the hooks now 
known its tlie Ajiociyplm. A muiilier of such 
iiookH, oi'ijjiiuilly wiitteii in Hebrew, wore trans- 
inteii into t.Week, niul aloii” witir others, such as 
tlie 'Wirjiloin of Sotoiiuin, written in that langnago, 
were leoeiveil into tlio Soptnagiiit or Greek trails- 
lation of the liiliie, I'loin there they iMUssed into 
the old Latin version, which was a traivslation froiu 
the Sejttuaginl, and ijccatiie faniilmr to tlie West. 
\Vlien Jerome translated the Ohl Testament into 
Latin from the Holircw (.^0()-‘10i> a.Ij,), he did not 
include the aiioery^ihal books in his vewioin _IEc 
icgivvilcil tlieiii as' a subordinate class of writings 
Avliifli he ealletl ecclesiastical, useful to lie read, but 
not nuthoiitative. They continued to iiiaiutain 
their iduce, laoM-evor, in the Latin Vulgate, the 
llible <if the West, and u-ere uUinialely i-‘aiioiiised 
for the Clnirch of Ihnne, with certain excciitions, 
liV the Council of Trent. Among tlie l*rote.stant 
cimrclicH Home, hiicIi as the Clmrch of Kiiglaiid, 
adhere to tiic ''iew «>f Jerome, considering the 
ajirioiyjdiiil liooks iisefiil ffw moral instmcUon, but 
nob of authority to cstabUsh or sustain the 
faitli of tlie Church ; while other chm'che.s have 
I'utivid.v vejeeted them ami reverted to the jnwe 
Hehrow canon. See ArocitYPiiA. 

Text of the Old 'TcaUtiiieui. — The Hebrew text 
was (ii'igiaatly imrely consonantal. Of coui'se, 
wouIh (if whicli the coUHonauts only were wiitteii 
Could not he read without suiijilylng vowol-somuls 
to them ; hut as yet there were no siejns for the 
vowel-sounds. The correct reading of the text was 
a tvaditiouTiandod down in tlie sehool.s. Neither 
Jerotno nor the Talmud (muldlc of .'itii century) 
knows of nay signs for the vowels. Tlio cousoii- 
nntul text was li\ed, much ns it still remains, 
hcfoi'O the end of tlie 2<1 century ; the marks for the 
vowels and otliov signs date fi-oiii the Bbli oentuvv 
downwards. Those who occn|»ied themselves witli 
the reading and [ucservation of the text were 
callcil Mas.soritos or Traditionists, and the conijdetc 
vnealiftod and luiuctuaied Holirew text as now 
printed is nanictl tlie Mnssoretic text. 

The opiiiioii that uL all times the utmi>.st sernpu. 
loiisness was exercised in regard to the text, aiul 
that <nviug to tills caro ouv V'eseut MaHsmetiv. text 
iiiay hoontirelyndiediipon, isonlyjntrriallv tmc. It 
is true from tile tluiu tliiit the Oohsoiiiiiitni text wa.s 
fixed — viz. the 2d century of our cm ; Imt jirevious 
to that time the text of the Ohl TcHiament luKik-s 
was subject to all the vidssitiules and dangcis to 
which iimmiscri]_)ts are liable. A cmiqtanson— 
e,g. of I’.s. xviii. in the Tsiiltcr with the same 
as found in 2 Sam. xxii.~revea1.s a nmltitiulo of 
diveigoncos, iininiportant no doubt, of the one text 
from tliG other. The Massoretic te.vt lias to he 
imrilied hy the same nicniis n.sare used to gain a mire 
text of the Neu’ To-stiimont. These means are of two 
kinds, mumiscrijits unci versions. When the exist- 
ing Hebrew mumiscripts. however, arc examimsl, it 
is fimiid tliat lliey are nl) eonie-s of o»e maiiiiscrijil, 
wbicli at some early jieriim, under what circiun- 
staiices is unkuowu, Ivad lujiin elovateil intnastan. 
diii'd, aiii] this standard existing, all nmuuserijits 
dili'oriiig from it gr.idimlly fell into desucliide and 
perished. All existing niaiinserints arc virtually 
alike, diirering from one another ui trivial \«ivticU' 
lars, chiolly in what is called the iilenary or defective 
writiij'^ (i.e. as if in Bngnsh one ninmiHcri|>t 
.spclle*! ‘ liqiioiir,’ wliilo another read ‘lionov’); ami 
in the divine iianies, one maimKcripb having ‘ God ’ 
wlioie atiotlier has • the Lord.’ A comparison of 
Hehiow iiiaiiiiscripts, tlierefore, oilers almost no 
contribution to the cviticism of the text. Neither 
are tlie versions of sucli use as might have been 
expected. 'Diese ver-sions are the Heiitnagiiit, the 
byriac, the Targuui or Clmldce, and the Latin Vul- 


gate ; others arc late ov secmidavy, being versions 
from the Greek or .Syriac. When the tliret; last- 
ineiitioiied ver.sion.s are e.vaininod, they art* found to 
be translatioHs of a Le.xt virtually idcii tieal witli our 
urcsewt Massovetic ; uo doubt all of theiii, even the 
Vulgate, tlie latest, oxliibitocetisional deviations not 
without imjiortancc ; but on tlio wliolo tlioy reiiro- 
(luce tlie Hebrew known to us. And tlie smne is true 
of the minor Greek versions— now existing only in 
fragiuonts— of Aquila.Symniaclius, ami Thoodothm. 

All these versions belong to tlio same family 
witli our present Hebreiy text. Tlio Targuin is 
valuable as a purely Jowisli version. The .Syriac 
must he used with caution, because at some 
time or other it has been accommodatod to 
tlic Septungiiit. In tlie great majority of cases 
whore Jerome dill'ers from the cnnoiit liebiew lie 
agrees with tlio Seutuagint, by wbieli he may oc(‘a- 
sioiially have been tnihienced ; in a certuin miiulior 
of cnso.s he agrees witli the riyriaii against the 
Septuagiiit, and in some instances liis niaiiusc]'i]it 
exmhited readings titbeviviso miUnowu, Thmo 
ronnriiis only tho .Soi'tuagint, This ver-sioii was 
graiiually prodneed from tlie 3d uontury ii.C. diayii- 
wards. It was excentod by diHevoiit men at dilier- 
cut times, and the couiplexiou of the Lvauslatiou 
varies greatly. It comes, Imwcvor, several cen- 
turies nearer Uio mUograjilis of the Old Tostaimmt 
writers than wo can be sure that tlio Hebrew lioes, 
Tho Soptuagint is of no usi; except in so fur ns it 
can bo rctran-slated bnek into Hebrew, so as to give 
us the pre-sumablo Helnew text tliat lay before tho 
translators. Wc slmnhl tlien have anotlicr Ilnbrow 
manuscript to conqiare with our jiresont Ilobruw. 
The didieultic.s of reading such a maimHcript ivro 
enormous. P'or, iir.stof all, tliu ^uoseiit text of tho 
Soptuagint is in a .state of great confusion, and tho 
tmc Scptimgint text is bard to roacli, Tlieii, oven 
if it were ascovtniiiGd, accniiiit must bo taken of llie 
capacities and jn’oceilure of tlie translator, Ins faith- 
fiilnos.s or otherwise, jiis ignoraiiuu, Ills ai'bitrai'iiii.'HH, 
and much else. Then the work of retranslatiii).^ Iiiudc 
into Hebrew requiYe-s nincli skitl and nxjmrimn'o. 
And, (inally, tho Hubrow imimiseri])t hein^' gained, 
it ranks at be.st im a maiuiscript, and ils value 
over a^'ainst our present Hubrew baa to Ijo estiimilud 
according to just critical I'VinciphiH. ’,1’lie value of 
the Sepiuugiut in tho ti.’.vtnal evitieiHiu of tho Old 
Tc.stament is undouhtodly very great, tliongh few 
scholars have shown [lorfeet aptitude in using 
It, ami, upon the wlodo, there is a Uimlouey to 
c.\uggei'ate it>< imporlanco. lleside.H a mimher of 
occasional cmmidations of the Ifclu'ew wliieli have 
hcon based u|i<m it, soveml more formal atteiiipta 
to construct the text of entire Old Testament Imons, 
mainly after the HejiLimgint, have been nmde - e.g. 
the Prevcrh.s l*y Lugarde, the Hooks of yamnel liy 
Wellliuuseii, and Kzekiol by Cornill. All tlnim) 
attempts are marked iiy more or less e-xaggerabioii 
of the worth of the Septungiut. 

Printed texts of tlio Old 'J’estamenfc wore first 
issued liy tho Jows_of Italy; tlie Psalter in 147;"); 
the first C'ouipleto Hilile at Soneino, l-lhH; lli'i'niiia, 
14t>-b Tlio famous printer, Duniol Himdierg of Ant- 


Massorah, with a te.vt I'ovised after tho iMnssorali. 
Thi.s edition speedily atinined a great vepiilalion, 
and became the bn.sisof most otlmrs. The CniDpiih 
ieusian Polyght (Alcala, Uil7) was preimved at the 
expeuffo of Gardmai Xiiiieiie.s. Van der llooglit’s 
edition is well known (Amsterdam and Htreelil, 
1705 ). Editions with A’arions readings from inmiu- 
scripts are tiioso of Komiieott (t)xhml, 177db lie 
Rossi {Parma, 1784), J. H. Mielmelis (IJnllo, 1720), 
Norzi (Mantua, 1742). liditioiisof annmlior of Ohl 
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Tostanionb IjdoIvh comctccl accovdinff to the Ma«- 
Homli liavo been issuotl hyS. Baev— Genesis, Taninli, 
Minor Prt)phcts, Kzekiel, Joli, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ezra, Nehoiniah, Daniel, and the Jive Megilloth 
(Until, Sony, Esther, Lainontations, Ecclesiastes), 
wliilo othoi's are promised. 

Niow TKSTA^^KXT . — Cimncction of Old ami New 
Tcfitioncnt, — The Old Tustaincnt canon can liawlly 
have been closed before tlie middle of the 2d century 
it.c. Many books extant at the time wore iMit 
included— o.g. EeclesiasticuH. Tlio litemvv activity 
of tlic jieoplo continued witli no iutuvmiasion. Tho 
njiocryplial literature may ho divided into four 
etassesj not always very distinctly defined: (1) 
Historioal writings, as 1st Book of Maceahees; (2) 
hortatory narratives— e.g. Judith, Tidiit; (3) poeti- 
cal comiiositions— e.g. Wisdom of Birach (Ecclesi- 
asticus), P.saltei' of Bolomon j and (-t) in-ophclical 
writings in imitation of the Book of Daniel— e.g. 
Book of I'huicli, Aiincalypso of Baruch, 4th Book of 
Ezra. These pscmdeidgraplue prophecies (i.e. heav- 
ing tlio names of others than tlieir real anthons) owe 
their origin to tho Inird conditions of the life of the 

S ile, and on the other hand to an undying faith, 
ered more intonso by persecution and i>rcsent 
alllietionH, in the future of tlie nation. Tho object 
whieb tUoir authors have in view is to confirm tho 
pooiilo’s steadfastnoHH, and (jnickon their hojic ami 
mith in their ultimate triumpli over the henthen. 
It is only this last class <if wrltiugs that lie in tho 
lino of dovolopmont towards tho ^o\v Testament; 
tho otliors, o.xeopt some parts of the Psalter of 
Holomon, follow the lino of Pliarisak Judaism. 
Tho ('finlstology of Enoch is very doveloiicd, 
tluiugli some donlit wlioUmi' the most Oliristo- 
logical part (cliap. .\xxvii.-lx.xl.) lias not snficred 
from ChriMtiau interpolation. Tho term ‘Son of 
Man,’ used of tlio Messiah, may lie duo to tho 
Book of ].)anlcl (chap. vii. 13) riglitly or wrongly 
intorjiruted, and tlio fact tliat this is not a diH* 
tinctivo Jewisli namo for the Mo.ssiah has little 
weiglit, iniismueh as wi'iting.s of this class emanated 
more from the popular mind, and wore repudiated 
hy learned Judaism. The Psalter of Bolonmii 
(midille of 1st cuntury ii.c.) ojqnosscs the confident 
expectation of a king of tlio IIouso of David, udio 
slmll lead Israel to the promised glory (Ph. xvii. 1, 
fi, 23-, 'll ; xviil, G -B), and olsowliorc). 

There can he no douht that under the teaching 
of imividonce, the Messianic hope, partieuJarly in 
regard to tlio person of tho MoH.siali, became, Injforo 
tlio Ghrisliaii era, niuclnnorodofiniteandfnll. This 
appears abundantly from tho Now Testament. The 
dimensions of this liojic, liowever, among tJie Jow.s 
at the beginning of our ora mny very readily he 
overstated. It is doubtful, for instance, if there 
was liny idea of a sufieriiig Messiah. Again, it is 
eertaiu'that amnng Jews outside of Ohristiaiiity, 
a great Messiaiiie 'dovelopment took place in tho 
1st ei'iitury .\.n. This may liavo been duo to 
Gliristian influence and intercourse hoforo the 
linal Hcliism. hetwoen .Judaism and Christianity. 
And llnrdly, it is certain limt tiic Christology of 
the Now Testament was largely due to the teacli- 
itig of (Jlirist and volloetion on Ins life, pnrtienlavly 
tho conception of the oxidusively Bpiritunl nature 
of bis aim.s and bis kingdom. These points 
exoliide tliat coiistrnctiuii of tlie Now Testament 
litoiutnro propo.sed by Strauss (ipv.), Strauss’s two 
presuppositiims wore : ( 1 ) The suponiatural ele- 
mont in the Gospels, being iinpossilile, hJiows that 
tlie muTativos aro.so long after the life of Jesus — 
tlioy aro luytliical; (2) the frfeo.? which have been 
clotliod in history, and have produced tho niytlis, 
w’cro tho iiojinhir 'Messianic ideas of tho time. The 
theory falls svifch the falsehood of tho last asamup-. 
tion, No such developed circle of Messianic ideas 
can ho sliowni to have existed hoforo Ghrist . 


Another attempt to construct the bi.stoiT of New 
Testament literature on u priori prineijilo.s, or at 
least ou certain general presuppositions, was made 
by tho Tiihingen school. Banr ( q.v.) .started with 
tho assumption (tlciived partly from tlie Epistle.s to 
the Corinthians) that tlio earliest stage of Chris- 
tianity was characterised hy a strong antagonism 
between Jewish Christianity, rejuesented bv the 
oUler apostles, which enforced the law on all con- 
verts, and a free Christianity represented by Paul. 
The jiistory of this struggle, the eflbrts at lecon- 
ciliation, and the final union in a catholic Chris- 
tianity, is tho histmy' of tlie Church for two ceii- 
turie.s ; and tho New Testament literatiiro stands 
like milestones along the road, marking the steps 
of progr&s.s towards catholic union. Banr divided 
the history into three periods: (1) The period of 
acute atitagimisiii, repre-sented on the one side hy 
the genuine Pauline epistles (Givl., 1 and 2 Cor., 
I'toin.), and on tlie other hy the .^Vpocalj'pse (up to 
70 A.D,). (2) The iniddlo jKjiiou, marked hv a 

tendency on both .sides to approach one anotlior, 
tho overtures being made first by the Jervisli party, 
who «lro[>pcd ciieitmeision, and rosiiomled to iii tlio 
later (PaiiUiie) cpistle.s— e.g. Eplicsinus and Colos- 
sians. To this period (70-140 A.d.) belong most of 
the New Tostamoiit litemtmo, the «ynoj)tic gosjiels, 
Acts, and Hebrews. (3) The iioriou of tlie cojisnm- 
Illation of the union (after 140), iinictically in Home 
and tho West, and ideally in tJio Gosjml of John, 
which signalises tho victory in tlioiiglit over the 
antithcRis. Tho oxtrcnic points of Baur’s theory 
have been greatly softeneif by those ivho may still 
in some sense bo oallwi Ids followom. 

Rise of ii New Tcdamcnt Literatvre . — The 
Emsllca.—Owv Lon! left boliind Idm no writing. 
The tradition of a corrospimdcnco -with Abgavus, 
king of Edas.sa, m fabulmis. His gospel was Ills 
niahifcMtation on earth, the Idgher spirit which 
he breathed into the innns of tin: old religion, and 
his life and death. Neither was the gospel pro- 
pagateil l»y Ids followers by means w writing; 
they wont evorywhero ‘preac'ldng’ tlio word. The 
siiljstauoc of tlicii’ pieacliing was tlie events of 
Christ’s life and dcatli, his ascension and coming 
again, with their i-edomptive meaning— tlie.se events 
witli tlieir iiieaiiing always sniiported by tho Old 
Testament Scriptures. Wlien, however, especially 
tbroHgh the miasionarj’ journeys of Paul, a innlti- 
tndo o! lielioving comimnutie.s arose Bcattered over 
the Koiiian worlil, many occasioiia occurred wlieii 
apo.Hlollc coiiiiHci wsus needed, W'hicli conUl only be 
given by letter. Hence arose the epistle, s, wJiich 
hro all of tlie natm-e of occasional writings. At 
Hie saiuo time advantage was taken of the occasion 
not only to give advice, hut to develop the geuoinl 
irinciples on which it i-estcd. The opistle.s of Paul 
all ill the main lastwecn 53 and 03 A.i>, Besides 
utlior rcasoins, tlio E]dstles to tho Thcssnlonia'ns 
were occa.sioned liy a mistaken viow of the nearnoBS 
of tlie Advent, 'liris idea paralysed human occupa- 
tions, and agitated men’s minds nhont the state of 
Uio dead, The Epistle to the Galatians (55) was 
written to frustrato an attonijit of tlio Jiidaisevs to 
imiw-se tho law upon this Gentile eommunity. 'I'lic 
attempt gave tho apo-stlo an opportunity of develop- 
ing his whole doetriiie of grace and iustilicatioii 
bv faith, the principles of which he had already 
Hkotehml at Antiooh (Gal. ii, 14)- The Epistles to 
tho Corinthians owo their origin to the rise of parties 
ill the Church attaching thcnisolves to particular 
teachera (chap. Hi.), to tlie many practical quas- 
tioiis w’hich arose among a community in daily 
lolationR with heathen friemlH outside, and partly 
also, aa was natural on Groek soil, to siieeiuativo 
quo^ious, 08 about tlio resnrrectloii (1 Cor. xv,); 
while tlie occasion of the Epistle to tlie Homans 
was tho axxmUe’s xirojeotecl visit to Italy and tho 
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capital, and to Spain. This epiatle has more of tlie 
natiiro id a treatise tlian aivv of tive oUrers, awl ia a 
systematic statement of the apostle’s gospel, in 
view of all the questions which the gospel oa ho 
preached it vaised, particularly in view of the old 
economy. lienee as lie develops liLs system ho has 
respect to Jiulaisin at every step. The Jew.*? called 
all others ‘.sinners of the Gentiles, ’ and, when the 
apostle declares that all alike are concluded under 
sill, ho has to face tlie question, ‘What ndvantn^ 
then hath the Jew?’ (chap, iii.) Again, when in the 
process of his argument he sa.ys, ‘there is no differ- 
eneo, heing freely justified by His grace,’ lie feels 
he has to answer the question, ‘ Wlierenuto then 
servetli tlie law?’ {clinp. vi.-vii.) And linally the 
unbelief of the Jew has to he accounted for, which 
the apostle does by a profound theodicy of the 
economies, or justilication of tlic ways of Gtwl 
to men; drawing up oven this imhelief into the 
general purpose of (hid in manifestation of ids 
grace, who ‘ cmicludecl all iu unljelicf tliat he might 
hare mercy upon all’ (chap. ix.-xi.). 

The type of doctiine iu all tlie.se epistles is the 
same. Tlio Christology is a doctrine of ntonement 
by the .Son of (iod, piii-sHeil somewhat into the 
region of Ohrist’s presoirt exalted state. It seems 
in this state that lie is the new man, the head of 
the now sjiiritunl humanity. The rise of a theo- 
sopliic Jieresy at Colosse gave tlie apostle an oppor- 
tunity of developing his Christology on another 
side, the side of (Jhiist’s relation liefore incarnation 
to the imiverse and tho higlier spiritual world, 
which tho Colossians w’ora tempter! to worsliip— 

‘ In him all tilings consist ; ’ ‘ye are complete in 
him, the head of all principality and power.’ The 
Ephesians can scarcely bo iiidependont of Colos- 
.siaus ; while Pliilmpiaua, which !iaa most of an epis- 
tolary character, t)el{uig.s to the Homan imprison- 
ment. Tho pastoral epistles (1 and 2 Tim., Titus) 
contain, as tno iiunie suggests, instructions rcgawl- 
ing the olliccs of the Olinrch, and the character of 
those who slioiild lill them. These, with the smali 
personal note to Pliileinun, exhaust the Paulino 
wrUing.s, for Hehrows bears ovorj’ mark of a rlilfer- 
ent authorship. That ejilwtlo was pitibahly written 
(before 70 a.d.) from Italy (xiii. 24), to some eom- 
inunity of Greek Jenish believers, by one himself a 
Ilolleiiist, who, though ho renches the same con- 
clusion as Paul that the law and the cuBtoius have 
been abolislicil in Christ, roadies ib by a difi’erenb 
road, and in a way less liable to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of Judaism. TovtnIHan names Barnabas 
as the author ; Luthev suggesteil Apollos, a view to 
wliich many lulliere; while others have thought 
of Luke or .Silvaims. 

The so-called catholic epistles (I and 2 Peter, 
James, Jude) form, along with Hebrews, the cou- 
tribution which Jewish Chiistianity made to New 
Testament epistolary literatui-e. First Peter is ad- 
dressed to the Bnuill Jewish communities of liclievers 
scattered throughout Asia Minor, and is designerl to 
sustain them under their sntferings ‘as Christians’ 
(iv. 10). James addresses the same class of poi'soiis 
over even a wider area, while Jude has in view’ 
some more particular community, whom he w’oms 
against a class of persona who do not seem to have 
been heretics, but libertines not only in practice 
but in tlicory, men who turned the grace of God 
into lieentiousnes.H. becoiul Peter contemplates a ' 
similar class of iiei-.sons, and nndoubtcdl}' depends 
upon Jude. Both James ami Jude were brotliera of 
tlie Lord and not apostles, having become disciples 
probal.ily only after Ills death. 

Mtsc of un flistorietd Litemliii'e. — The Gospels — 
-ic'fo. — The |irobleaii of the origin of the go.speIs 
and their relation to one another is very com- 
plicated, and many solutions have been oiTored, 

{ 1 ) It is natural to suppo.se that by (Jie continuous 


intercoui'SG of the discijiles witli olio another, and 
by couversation on the life and teaching of tlio 
Lord, the racollection of one supplementing that of 
another, as well ns by their everyday prenching, 
tho tradition of Christ’s life and sayings would 
giudually assume a certain ii.xed form with dcliinto 
outlines. (S) It is erpially natural to suppo.so that 
ill tho lajiso of years, when clianges hegan to arise, 
this trailithm would be reduced to writing. This 
supiiositioii is conlirmed hy tho statement of Papias 
that Matthew wrote down tho ‘sayings’ of tho 
Lord in Hebrew — i.o. in tho veniaciilar Avainean, 
and eveiy one translated them as ho oonhl. Tho 
‘sayings'’ would mainly be the parables and dis- 
courses, not chvonologically avmugcd, but grouped 
together, tJiougli probably not without such lirief 
historical liints as to time and localitj’ as -wero 
needful to make them intoltigible. (d) Consider- 
ing the increasing relations of the C'hnreli _ at 
Jerusalem with the outside w’orld, tho translalioii 
of this collection of sayings into Greek would 
speedily follow. Such a priniitii'e gospel in Ihrd:, 
the language in which onr gosjicls are written, is 
alisolutely iioce.ssary to explain the coincidenei's in 
phraseology with one another which tho gosjiels 
exhibit. This in'iiuitivo Greek ivork lies at tlie 
basis of the three synoptic gospels. It lias lieeii 
used by the tiiree witli an eclecticism duo partly to 
the idiosyncrasies and partly to tho aims of the 
w'ritera. In each case, however, the ‘ sayings ’ 
have been .snp]Aeinented from other .sources, In 
the case of Murk, this additional source may have 
been the pcisonal remiiiisconoos of I’eter, aiieonling 
to the anciout tviuUtion of tho Gluircli. In tUd 
cose of Luke, wliose gospel in-ofesses to repose on 
fonnal investigations (i. 3), it is possiiilo that 
besides the ‘sayings’ some one of tlio other tw'o 
gospels may have been u.sed, while his history of 
the Nativity, with the accompanying hymns, seems 
drawn from some written source. It is probable 
that Matthew preserves tho book of sayings with 
mo.sfc exactne.ss. The date of Mark is'liemro the 
fall of Jerusalem (70 a.d.), tliat of the others per- 
haps somewhat later. 'Dio Gospel of John, during 
from near tho entl of tho century, is entirely in- 
dependent and poisonal, and possesses more of a 
subjective chaiaeter tliaii tho others. Itisafioe 
reproduction of the life and teaching of (.'lirist, us 
these had been taken uj) by a highly ideal and iH'o- 
foundly etlricnl mind, and cmnbinod ivitb its own 
modes of thought. Hence tin; sayings and works 
of Christ are hot presented bistoricaily and from 
the outside, but set forth as ombodimunts and 
inanifcstationH of certain ideal coiiceptions, ns the 
‘word,’ tlio ‘life,’ the ‘light,’ and otlmrs. T'liu 
gttsiiel contains a good deal omitted hy tho others, 
aiiaovcrywliere hears inarkH of having' been written 
by an eyc-witncs.s, (For tliu (pieHtiou of llio 
authenticity of this gospel, see John,) 'riie 
/list epistle of John is undoubtedly Iiy the 
writer of the gospel. The Acts of the Apostles 
i.s ^ front the pen of Luke, the author of the 
third go^iel (chap. i. 1). It is probable, fi'om 
tho use of' we,’ that ho was an eyo-witnc.Hs of the 
events narrated in tlio latter part of the hook; 
for the earlier part of tlie history lie drew on otlier 
sources, oral or written. Tho geiiemi juirpose of 
the Acts is to trace the progress of the Ivingdom of 
Gotl from Joviisalein till it overtook tiie world - 
^ from Jerusalem to Antioch ; from Antioch to Asia 
Minor and Eastern Europe ; ami from tliert; to 
Itome, the capital, and the world, Tlio inmk 
breaks off’ abruptly with tlio statement that I’anl 
continueil two yeav.s in his own hired house, iireiich- 
ing and raceiviug all that came to him. Ilw snU- 
seqiieiit liistory is left in oliscurity, There seems 
no^ point in tho narrative at which tho iiastoral 
epistles can bo placed, ami hence the hypothesis 
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of a liberation and ‘second iinpi'isomnent’ of the 
apostle. 

N'eio Testament Prophcr.y.—'T\\Q class of ‘pro- 
phots ’ aro freiinently referred to in tlie New Testa- 
went. There are elewonts of prophecy in Christ’s 
esolintologieal disconrso (Matt, xxiv.), and also in 
I’aul’s Epistles to the Tlios-salonians, and even in 
H((mans, xi. Tlie only formal book of prophecy is 
the Revelation of John, It ennsists of two parts, 
the epistles to tlio Seven Churches (chap. i.-iii.), 
and the Hook of Prophecy (chap, iv.-xxii.). The 
Hook of Propliecy(i. 3; xxii. 10)is identical with the 
book seen on tho Father’s right hand, the seals of 
wliieli wore opened by tho Lamb (d)ap, v,); tiiisit 
is which is sent to all tho clinrches. The epistles 
aro accompanying notes to tlio several chiii-ches, 
containing appropriate exhortations to each in view 
of the thing.H revealed in the prophecy. Aiitiqnity 
is nearly unanimous in ascribing the Revelation to 
the Apostlo John, Eionysius of Alexandria, on 
account of the style, snggc.stod that it might Iw hy 
another John, the pvosbytov, mentione«l by Papias, 
a \’iew wliioli lias many modern adlierents. The 
stylo is much more Hehraistic than that of tlio 
gosjicl. It is not, liou'over, tho wevelangnage that 
distinguishes it from tho gospel, but tlio whole typo 
of tlumglit. Like tlio Hehvew prophecies, tlie 
Revelation is external and them-gfcal, tho gospel 
inward and ethical. In tho one the iiorfect King- 
dom of Chid is introduced, and tlio (ie.structl<m of 
evil accomplislied by a direct intorpositioii of God 
amidst terrible material convulHioiiB \ in tho other 
tho Kingdom of God is trnnslatetl into tho wind of 
wan, of wliicli it is an ethical comliUon. If both 
writings he by the same autlior, the Rovolallon 
must hot only ho prior, hut havepreceded the otlier 
by a long period of years. The date of coinposltlon 
(If the hook ho a unity) seems fixed by internal 
evidence. Chapter xl. must have l>ccn written 
before the fall of Jerusalem; and more precisely 
tho autliov wrote under tlie sixth head or em- 
peror (xvii, 10)— i.c. either Galba or Vespasian, 
when Ircminis says tliat tlio Revelation was 
written under Domitian, he is probably confmmd- 
ing a tradition tliat tlm Jkvwt was intorin-otail of 
this emperor, with the composition in bis reign. 

( For iiuostUms of date and autliorsbip, see ItHViiLA- 
'noN.) 

The Canon of tho New Testament . — The Gos/wl 
Canon . — In point of origin, the epistles prcceilcd the 
gospels ; Llie canon arose in the invei'se order. The 
prnacliiiig of the apostles had strictly no iiulepcn<l- 
em!o of Its own ; they merely carried tho glad 
tidings regarding Clirist to men, and woro wiliicssc.s 
of his resuvrectioii. And tliciv writiiig.s (t-ho 
epistles) wore merely tlio supplement of their oral 
preaching as oircuinstnnces arose ; tho two, in the 
winds of tlioir converts, stood on tho same level. 
Tliey naliivally desired tlieir epistles to be rend 
before all the hrotlivon of the church to wliieli they 
wore sentd Tlioss. v. 27), or sowotimes to be ex- 
changed with otiiers sent to a neighbouring church 
(Col. iv. 1(1); but tlioso epistles ns yet remnined 
the jieculiar posscNsion of tlie clinrch for which they 
were destined. Tlie canon of Noav Testament 
beliw’ors was as yet, ( 1 ) tho Old Testament, 
wliieli U'as read in the chniches on the Lord’s Day, 
ami to wliieli tho apostles themselves nnulo con- 
tiiinal ajipeal as tlio ‘Scrijituro and (2) the words 
or commands of Christ, which are placed on n level 
with tlio Old Testament propliets(2 Peter, iii. 2; 
Rev. i. 2). And tliis continued to lie the mode of 
thought and expression till tlio middle of tho 2d cen- 
tury, as writers of that tiiiio oxpress tliomselves, ‘the 
Law, tlio Prophets, and tlio Lord.’ Tho source fi-om 
W'liiftli tho Lord'H wovd.s wore known was either oral 
tradition and testimony, whicli Papins confo-sses he 
prefers to writings, or tlio written gospels, naturally 


chiefly the synoptics, ami among these pvoniinently 
ilatthew. All the go.spels, liowevev, including 
John, are alrcadj' known to tlie Apostolic Fathers 
(70-130). The writings of tliis time are scanty, 
and their aatlioas had little reason to make direct 
appeal to the New Te.staineiit writings; tliey 
betray their acquaintance witli them by employing 
their phiuaeology, and by allusion, and as there 
was still a_ living tradition, tlieir (piotations nve 
free. As time wore on, however, and the living 
memory of the Lord’s words died out, the practice 
arose of reading tho gospels along with the Old 
Testament on the Lonl’s Day. Justin (died 146) 
already testifies to tlii.s practice, nltliDiigh bo biw- 
self seems still to distinguish between the go.spels 
ns writings, and the Lonl's worih contained in them. 
This reatliiig of the gospels naturally led to their 
beiim placed on a level with the ‘ficripture,’ and 
the formation of a gospel canon. This was really 
no new steii ; circumstances and the los.ses thvoiigli 
time merely brought home to tlio consciousness of 
tho Church what it possessed in the evangelical 
writings. Tho four-fold gospel canon is so firmly 
fixed by tho last quarter of the century, that 
Iremcus is found carrying on an argument to show 
bow there should bo jiistybin’ gospels and no more ; 
and in the East, about the same time, there is 
evidence of a similar collection of tho four. 

The Epistolar The Apostolic Fathers, 

hy allusioiiK and quotations, hetmy acquaintance 
with mast of the epistles. The allusions to 1 and 
2 Thcssalonians, Colossinns, and I’liilemon are 
less distinct, though Ignatius and Polycavp seem 
to show ncquaintanco with Tiiossalonians. The 
pastoml epistles aro well known. No knowledge 
appears of Jude, 2 Peter, or 2 and 3 John. The 
ojiistles, however, aro not quoted as authoritative. 
Clement (d6) refers the Cerintliians to 1 Corinth- 
ians, an epistle divccted to tliomselves; ami 
Ignatius ami l*olycur)i, writing to tlio Ephesians, 
refer to their epistle. Clement quotes largely from 
tho Hohrows, and Papiaa knows tho Apocalypse, 
which Justin iiscrihes to Jolm. Tho epistles bad 
been dlrecteil to various churches, each of wliloh 
cheii.s)iod aud used its own ; iieihniw few, if rtny, 
of the churches possessed a complete collection, for 
no necessity had yet avisieu for making suoii a 
collection. The Cliurcli was in pos-se.ssiou of the 
faith ns a living belief ; against those without, this 
boHof did not need aup])oit, and no contradiction of 
it of magnitude hail yet arisen within. It veqiiiied 
tho vise of an infceninl antitliesis, a coniliet within 
the Chureli, to direct lier attention fonnally to the 
treasure which aim iiossessecl in the apostolic 
writings, and to bring to her own consciousness what 
all along had been implied iu her acceptance of the 
aiMistoIio pi'cacliiug and writings, and her faith in 
them. This needful conflict was found in the rise 
of dangerous cnxir, especially the Gnostic lieicsy. 
This heresy oamo into collision with the living 
faith of the Ghurcli, and the faith had not only to 
protest that it was being violated, but to show that 
it was. This could only be done by sbowing that 
the present living faith continued tnily to rellect 
the apostolic prenchiag ; and no means of showing 
this exLstcil except to show that it coiitiiiued in 
harmony with the apostolic wiiting.s. 'J'his very 
appeal to the aiiostohc writiiig.s was a canonising 
or them; and their formal collection and recog- 
nition naturally foUou’ecl. This was again no 
new step 5 ciremuHtances merely brmiglit liome to 
the miud of the GUnveh what had always been 
impliecl in acceptauee of tlio upoatolic incncliinji; 
and letters. Her latent faith now became Jornial 
ami conscious; and thus arose a jnincwle of 
canoiiicity. The Church coiild not but rsk u'hy 
she hod occepteil the teaching of the a])oatles j 
and tile answer was, ' Because they were apostles 
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coiiimisrsinneil and endowed to tench.’ This single 
nriiicii.lc, however, was diflleiilt to carry tlirongli, 
masimicli as several of tlie Kew Testament writings 
were not i>y aiiostlcs, as tUo Acts, Hebrews, and 
otljevs. And in iimdern times tUo CimveU has felt 
the same dillieiilty in lindiiig n single principle to 
guide it in forming its cnnoii. 

Two {ntportiUit witnesses exist for tlie canon 
towiii'd the close of the 2<1 century — tlie list edited bj’ 
Mnratoii ( <(. v.) for the ^Yest, ami tlio Syriac transla- 
tion of tlie I^ew Testament for the East. Tlie -Miira- 
tovian fragment (170 A.n.) counts four Gosnels, Acts, 
thirteen Pauline epistles (excluding Hebrews), 

1 John, then Jinle ; 2 and 3 John arc rccktjiied 
among cntliolic epistles. 'L'lio Apocalypse is in- 
cliuled, and it is possible tluvt 1 Peter was inferred 
to in connection witli Marli, tlunigh tho passage in 
lost. Tho Syrian translation includes four (iospels, 
Acts, fouitceu Pauline epistles (Hehrew-s Iming of 
tlie number), J .foiiii, 1 Peter, Janioa; wliilo Judo, 

2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Apocalypse are omitted. 
Both canons fail to include 2 Peter, and the West 
rejects Hebrews, while the East does not admit 
the Apocalypse. The writings of Ensehvus hUow 
that this continued to he the state of matters in tho 
-.Itli ceutiny. Ho mentions the books which, though 
known, wore disputed— i.e, James, Jude, 2 1‘otor, 
2 and 3 John, Ho InuiSBlf docs not favour tho 
A])(jealyj)«o, hub it is to ho adnilttcd hy tlioso who 
believe it to ho liy nn apostle. Iiitovcourso between 
Kant and West tendoul to form a cauen conuuoii to 
tho two j In particular, the scruples of tho West os 
to riobrewswero ovcrctnno, ns Augntstino confesses, 
by tho pnicticQ of the East. Pinally, the Council 
or Carthage (31)7) sanctioned for tlie West our 
present eoliection. It need liariUy bo said timt 
modem diinbts liave hcon extonded over a nmcli 
wider avoiu includinK particularly tlm writings of 
John, tiio Acts, and tno pastoral epistles. 

jCVia Text of the. Nm TenUmcnt . — The history of 
tho Now Testainoiit text is really a history of tho 
printed, editions. TUo lirst printed text was that 
in the C'ompfnfflHSiVni uuhUMicd under the 

auHpice.s of Cardinal Ximoiies. The Now Testament 
was printed in hlU, Imt not pulilished till liVi2. 
Tlio delay in publication enabled the printer, 
Frohev of Ihiscd, to forestall the issue with an 
edition hastily prepared hy Erasmus from recent 
nianuHOripts (IduS). Era-snuia sivporintcndcd four 
editions ; the second (l.olO) was used by Lutliav in 
his translation, Frequent editions folIoM’Cd, cHijoci- 
ally from tlie press of Steiihens at Paris ( 1340, 
1349, _l5.50), and nfterwanls at Clencva (1361), 
In this last edition lirsb appeared oiir present 
system of division into versos; that into cna])tors 
U'ds already applied in tlie l.'iLli century to tlie copies 
of the (.Ti oeU New Testament. The text of the Old 
Testament was early divided into verses by tlie 
llabhiiis ; the division into chapters was first printed 
in Doniherg's 1626 edition, lloza issued n niunber 
of editions, tliut of loOS being tbc iinsis of the 
EngHsU authovised version of PUl. 'I’ho bvotliers 
Elzevir of Ecyden issued their first edition in 1(>'24, 
ami aiiotlior in 103,1 In the preface to tho last tlie 
words occur errjo liufics nunc ah o/iiiiih/i.i 

rccc/itHiii, which su'^gested the designation tcxiri.i 
wrrptns. These ediiions liiid made Inib scanty 
uso_ of critical materials. Sucli materials are 
mainly of three kinds : (1) Mauusevipts, especiallv 
tlie more ancient; (2) ancient translations; anil 
(3) citations in ancient ocelesiastlcnl writers, 
'Ihe jiriiunpal editions liased on these witnesses 
are yluyse of_ the following .scliolars. Jolm iMill ; 
(Oxfoid, 1707) is said to have sbtnvn 30,01)0 varia- ' 
tions ot reading in the sonvees used. Wctsteiii 
comes next (Amsterdam, 17,61). Beiigel (Tulnn- ' 
gon, 1734) nimlo the important step of nttemiit- 
ing to classify the manuscripts into ‘families,’! 


iiillnoiiced possibly by .suggestions mado hy 
Bentley. Griesliaeh (iTallc, 1774 ct scq. ; 2(1 
edition, 1700) carried the elassilieatiou of manu- 
scripts mncli further than jbmgel had dono. 
Lacluuanti .started with the principle of giving, 
not the original text, Imt the oldest attainable, 
that of the 4th century, the ago of Jerome 
(1st ed. 1331; now ed. with testimonies, 1842). 
Tiftcliendorf gave us a much ap]>roved text ( hsb 
ed. 1841 ; 8th ed. 1872); prolegomena^ hy Gregory 
(1S84). Tregclles completed his oditioii in 1.S72. 
Tho work of Wcstcott and Hort (Londoii, 1881), 
the fruit of twenty years’ study of tlio witnosso.s, 
tiieir relationships and genealogies, ])resonts tlio 
following classilicatiou of the materials: (1) 
A neutral text— i,e. a text still fiee from _tlio 
chavaetevisticH of the Western and Alexandrian. 
Tliis text is most perfectly exhibited in the 
Vatican inanuscript (B), less perfectly in tlio 
Siiiaitie, and is to ho held nearest the original 
form, and proliably is tlio purer Alexandrian text. 
(2) Western text, early hroughb to llnum from 
Nortli-wcst Syria, and from there widely diirused, 
especially in the West. This is the prevailing 
anto-Niceno text, Its (i)mractoriHtie.s tvvo--alo\m of 
paraphrase, a diHpoHibinn to enrich tlm text witli 
niiditious from trinlitional sources, and a fondiioss 
for assimilation and luirmonlHliig, It is rejjrosentcil 
in tlie Uhl I,atin ivud Old Syrian vevsmuH, and 
in Fathers over a wide ai'oa (exeliisivo of 
I Alexandria), m Jiwfciu, Ivoiueiis, TlIppolytUH, 

' Methodius, and Eusebius. (3) A non-Wostoni pvo- 
Syrian text, which may ho called Aloxamlnaii. 

I In this text, tho noutml text {]), not later than 
' 20(1, had boon snbjcuiod to clianges which had more 
I to do with langnngo than matter, and are nuu'Uwd 
by an eilovt liftor corrootnc.ss of nlirasu, It is 
, reprosouted in Aloxuinlvian Fatuors, Origon, 

■ Cyril, and in tiio version of Low(}r Egypt. 
(4) Syrian text i tho pcenliivritioH of tlio otimr 
to.xts avofio gradnally, and, as it were, uncoin 
seiously in conrso of transcription ; tiio Syrian text 
is strictly a veccnHieir or ciUtimr mivdo consciously 
by ficiiolavs, It is iirobably tho vosnlt of two 
oil’oi'ts botwcon 260 and 360 at Antimib to form a 
lucid iuoll’onslve text, it is ‘conllato,’ lining eon- 
struetod out of tho otlior toxls nmiitioimd aliovo. 

; Critically, thorofore, it is witlioub value, as its 
sonreos ar(3 othorwi.se known. As Antioch was ilio 
I methev of thmstantinojile, tlds text prevaiUid at 
' Constnntinoplo from tlio time of (diiysosloiii. 
From tlioi'o it .spread westwards, and from various 

■ cmisos became tho predominant text. It lies at 
the basis of most later versions, of tlm early lirintcd 
editions, and of a ^’ast number of mamiscripls, 
particularly of tho Cursives. 

Vcrsi'ou.x — '.I'he ancient vcvrdtms of the GUI Tt-sta- 
nienl; from the original text are : tho Sejituagint, 
Syriac, 'raigiim or Chaldiio, and the Latin (Vul- 
gate), GtlieranciiiJit versions, sindi as IClliiopie and 
Arabic, are mainly clanglitcr versions of the Mc|)lua- 
gint or Syriac. Tho ancient versions from llie 
Greek of tlio New Testanieiit are more nnmerims : 

1. .S’/pAo!. — (a) The autluirised Syriac, i.s the I’e- 
shite (simple), supposed to lie of the end of (he 2 ,| 
or of the 3d century. T’liis version has umUngone 
revision, and must ho used with caution in criticism 
of the to.xt. The liook.s2 Peter, 2 and :) .loliii, .hide, 
and UoYolation wove not eimtaineii in it. First oil, 
(Vienna, 1666) by Widinaiistadt; later editions— 
Sohaaf (1717), with valualde lexicon; I.tm (18*23)5 
and a beautiful print in Nc.Htorian type am! vocat- 
i.satiou by the American niissien at'Uvniiaii, (6) 


physito bishop of Hierapolis, luul a very liteud 
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version made from tlio Greek in the interests of his 
party abcnrli 508. I’liis version survives only in a 
later recension by a monk, Tluimas of Hei-nclea, 
hence called the HarchiHian (OIGK edited liv J. 
White (Oxford, 1778-1808). In addition to tJic-se 
a Icetionary of the Go.spel.s was imldisliecl, text, 
tran.slation, and ylossary, by Count Miniscalclii 
Eri/zo (Verona, 1801). The langmigo of this 
Jerusalem Evanjfclinry is debased, approaching 
that of tlio Jenisalcm Talmud. 

2. Luthi Vcr/{io)in.—{a) The old Latin, in the 
Old Testainciit, from the Heptnagint. It isnsnally 
held that this version originated in North AMca, 
while othev-s contend for Italy. The date is the 
2d contiirv. (6) The Vulgate : the text of the old 
Latin liad hecome so confused in the 4th eentm-y 
that Augimtino esimplaincd that the recenHions were 
as numerous ns the copies. At the solicitation of 
Pope Damasus, Jerome undertook, when in Home, 
a revision of the New Testament. The Gospels 
M’ore completed about .888, ami the whole New 
Tostamont soon after. This revision of the old 
Latin is the present text of the Vulgate. AIwut 
the .same time Jerome revised the Psalter. Tliis 
Mtoman Psalter’ is still used in St Peter’s. After 
going to Palestine (38.5) ho roviseil the Psalter 
anew, comnaring the Helnow. Thi.s so-called 
‘Galilean PsnUor’ is the pre.sonfc Psalter in the 
Vulgate, find that from which the Praycr-hofrk 
vorshm wjiJi made. Joromo’s translation of the 
Psalter directly from the Ilohrcw was never re- 
eoived i\rio the Vulgate i it has been recently 
edited Ity Lugavdo. His tifuislathm f)f the Old 
Tostaniont froln the Hebrew occupied him (Uteen 
years ( 81)0-405 ). 

S, Eijiiptiun Versions.— {(() The Sahulic, lli>ncr 
I'k'yptiuu, existing only in fragments. (6) The 
Jlompliitifi, Lower Egyptian or Coptic. E«litioiis : 
Wilkins (Oxford. 1715) 5 Tattani ( 1852); Acts and 
JCpistlos— Liiganlo (1(151). Fragments of other 
versiouK have been diseovoved. 'L'ho date of the 
Egyptian I'orslons is prohahly .3d to 4t(i century. 

4. Th(i Ethiopio (the Gcoz. or auoiont language 
of Ahyssinia) of the Old 'iVsiament is from tlie 
Septnagint, tliat of the Now from the Greek. The 
translation Is pvoliahly of the 4th cciituiy, edited 
by T. Poll Platt (Cnmb. 1820-80); the Ilcxatcuch, 
iJillmaiin. 

5. hi addition to these may ho iiicntlnnccl the 
Gothic by Ulphilas (dieil 888), tire Armenian (440), 
various Avabie versions, and the Slavonic, 0th 
century, 

Jinyiish Trunslations . — In modern times version.s 
luuc aiipOHVcd in all sjmkeii )fingimge.s, Partifil 
translations ami paraphrases into Anglo-Saxon are 
still extant. The (list coinjiletc version in English 
was that of Wyolif about 1882, from the Vulgate 
(Forshall amt Madilen, Wyclif'n liihle). Of this, 
liowever, the gospels alone can bo certainly identi- 
lied as the work of Wyclif liim.sclf, and this iwrUoji 
was done ns early as 18(10. The Old Testament 
and a]ioeryphul hooks were translate*! principally 
l)y Nicolas ile Hereford. A later complete vcirioii 
of it was linishod by Wyclif, s frieml, Jfdni Purvey, 
about 18HH. Printing was intriulnced into Eng- 
land by Caxton in 1477, ami tramslatioiw and 
summaries of parts of Scripture aiipcai'od in 
various works from his ju'css. The Ncav Testa- 
nioiit of William Tymlnlo was issued at- 
Worms (1525); later oditiona (1534-.35). Tyndale 
also translated the Pentateuch, and some other 
larls of the hihle. The lirst complete English 
Mldo wa-s tliat of Miles Coverdale (1535). C«>vGr- 
dale’s lUblo is based upon the Swiss-Gennan version 
(Zurich, 1524- 20), with the use of Luther, the. Vul- 
gate, and Tyiulalo. Matthew’s Bible (1537) is 
composite! the. Now Testament is Tyudnle’a 1M6, 
the Pontatcuch is also Tyndale, whi!^ of tlw test, 


S iart IS Covcnlftle, and part probably from Tvndale’s 
JSS. The ao-cnlled Great Bible, a revision of 
Matthew’s, was undertaken under the auspices of 
Cromwell, Eavl <it Essex ; the printing, being intev- 
rupted in Paris, wn-s coinpleted in London (1539). 
In 1557 the English exiles who li.ad found refuge in 
Geneva during the reign of Mary, proiluce*! a 
version of the Now Testnnient, with preface by 
Calvin, and in 1500 the whole Bible. This is known 
as the Geneva Bible, soinetimes popularly as the 
‘BrccchesBihle,' from the rendering, Gen. ill. 7. Tlie 
version ivas provided with racy note.s, which made 
it a favourite witli the coiiinion people (Ist Eng. 
ed. 1070). Meantime a new version had hecii in 
nrepnration under the iiilluencc of Arclihishoji 
Parker. Separate portions wore allotted to dill'eront 
scholaifs, cliielly ot the Episcopal Clmrcli, and the 
whole was then vevi.sed by Parker and otlier letinied 
divines. This veraiun (1508) goes by the name of 
the Bishops’ Bihle, vulgarly the ‘Treacle IHble,’ 
from the rendering, Jer. viii. 22, ‘ Is there no tryacle 
in Giliad ? ’ In 1582 a New Testament was issued by 
the English Catholic College at Elieiiiis, and the 
Old Testament in ICO!) at Douni. In 1(j0-4 James 
appointed a conforcnce at Hampton Court for deter- 
mining of things said to be ‘amiss in the cluuvh.’ 
The shggestion of a new tvanslntion, made by 
Jlainolds, was taken np by the king, and six com- 
mittcoH wcix) anpointetl to execute tlio u’ork, Two 
of these .sab at Westminster, two at Cambridge, and 
two at Oxford, their ivork being revise*! hy a 
gcuerid committeo. The version appeared m irill. 
Finally, the latest revision was due to the suggestion 
of the convocation of Cantei huiy. Tu'O coiiipanlos 
of translators wore apiminted, one for the Old Testa- 
ment, and tlio other for tlie Now. They began to 
sit nt Westminster in 1870 i tlie New Tostamont 
WAS issneil in 1881, ami tlio Old in 1885. After the 
work hatl begun, a number of American soliolars 
wore a*lde<l to tho llovision Company, aiul all 
points of uUimato diU'erence of opinion between, 
the English and American rcviseis wove appended 
t*) the vor-sLoiis iH.siied. The monopoly of printing 
the authorisoil version of the Bible Imlongs to the 
crown, hy whom it isgraiiteil to certain patentees. 
8eo lk)Oti-'i'H,vi>K. See H. Stevens, 2'/ie limes in fke 
C'a.vlon E.v/iihilion, 1450~1S77 (1878). The Welsh, 
Irish, nml Gaolio translations will lie noted in the 
articles on the Wclsli, Irinli, nml Gnolio languages. 

German and other Early in the 

mhldlo agc.s tmnslatious of portions of the Bible 
were vcndei'etl into many *)f the wostoru languages, 
hut these were mostly explanatory paraplimses or 
versions of tlio Bible narratives in iiietro ratlior 
than trau-slatioiiB pwipcr. Tlie Anglo-Saxon ]>ara- 
phmsc of CoHlmon was a century earlier tlmii 
Otfrid's Krist, a rhynicd Imrinony of the goajiels in 
High German, ami the llcUaml in Low Saxon 
alliterative verse. The /V.]>bot of St Gall’s version 
*»f tho Psalms (980) and the go.spel harmony 
of ‘Tatian,’ from the Latin of Victor of Capua, 
follow next 5 and to these succeed numorous 
German veiuions of tho histories and other books. 
C*nni»lote Genuan vousions from the Vulgate existed 
ns early as the lir.st half of the 14th centniy. It is 
elaiinell that there were no fewer than seventeen 
such versions prior to Luther’s, and of tlie.so fi\'e Avere 
previous to 1477. Already in tho end of the 12th 
century Prevcn^l tiunslatious wove iu the bauds 
of the Albigonsea, and the deniniid for the Bihle in 
tho vulgar tongue spread uddcly in suite of ^thc 
jivohihition of the Chinch. In Spain, Alfonso X. of 
Castile is said to have caused tho Gl*l 'I’estamcut to 
he translated. Anotlicr I'orsioii was ccrtninlj' made 
during the .lotli century. Tlio history of the 
corlie.st vensioiis in Polish, Italian, and llungarian 
is hopelessly obscure. The discovery of jinnting 
gave an enonnons impetus to the translation aiul 
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iji'oduction of the Seriptuves. A Sjjanisli version 
by Uorreil vas jiublislied at Talonem in 1478 ; an 
I talian hv tlic Benedictino Mallierbi at Venice in 
1471 ; a I'j'oneli at Paris in 1487 5 a Iloliemian at 
I’l'fi^iie in 14SSj and a Liitcb as early as 1477. 
Lntiior’s translation of the wliolo Bible ivns finished 
in jr)84, hut the Nciv Testament had been issued 
as early as 1522. It was by no means, as Jias 
been seen, the earliest translation into a German 
tonpiie, but it was the lirst that reached the 
whole people, and it marked an e|ioch in tlie his- 
tory of High German corresponding to that made 
ill '’English by the authorised version of 1611. 
It was rpiioklv translated into Piatt-Deutscli, 
Danish, Swedis'l), Dutch, and even Icelandic. A 
revision was eomnienoed in 1863, and not completed 
till 18S2. The Bible of Hollaml is that authorised 
hy the Synod of Dort in 16.37! of Sweden, the 
oilieial version, prepared by a company of scholars 
since 1774. The Danish is the work of Besenius 
(1007), revised by Svaning il647); the S>Yiss, an 
entirely new version prepared in 1772 by Hottiiiger 
and others, on the basis of the 1665 version. 
Freiioli versions were made by Leftjvre d’Etaplos 
fl'aber Stapnlcnsis) in 1523-28, and OUvotan, a 
cousin of Calvin’s (1535-45). The latter ns revised 
hy Calvin in 1551, and Inter hy Bern, became the 
oilieial text of the French Ilefonnecl Churcli. The 
translations of OeterwYalil of 1714 and 1744 arc 
also nopnlar in spite of their conspicuous erroia. 
Anotlior oclitlon Ktill Is iu use, that prepared in 
l."88 by tho Vinirnhlo Compaffnie uiidar the direc- 
tion of Bovtvanr, on the basis of Calvin’s, which 
was Hubjeeted to some revisinn in 1803 and again 
in 1835. There are many versions of the Old and 
Now* Testaments by individual scholars, such as 
tlio Latin Testament of Beza, but these belong 
rather to the liistoiy of c.xegcsls. Translations 01 
tlioBlhlo have now 'fieon nuide into almost all the 
languages of tlio world. See further under tho 
article iiiubti Socie-i’Y. 

Tlio quGstiou whother tho use of tho ycripturos 
in tho vulgar tnnguo shall ho unconditionally 
perniitted to tlio laity, is one of tho main 
points of opposition between the Roman Catholic 
and the ProtestJint Cliurcln In the earliest times, 
wo lind no ovidonco of any proliibition of Bible* 
reading by the hdty. (jn tho contrary, tim 
reiuliug _ot the Bible formed an essential part 
of die instruction eomniuiiieated by pastors to 
tlieir congregations ; and tiio greatest orators of 
the Cliurcli— o-sjiecially Clirys(i.stom and Augustine 
— contiimally reminded their heavers that private 
reading and study of the .Scriptures slioiild follow 
attendance on public services. In the middle 
ages, tlie distinction, or rather the separation, 
between the clergy and the laity was gradually 
widened ; but, apart from any question of jiolicy, 
the Avidespreatl ignorance would naturally lead to 
a depeiidcnco on sucli passages of the Bilile ns 
might he road in the puhiic services of the church, 
even wliile there was no direct prohibition of its 
coimiion use. In 1080 Gregory VII. ordained tlint 
Latin only should he used in the eluireh services of 
the West, niid therehv indirectly excluded all vev- 
iiacumr readings of Scripture in public worship. 
Again, with regard to the Wahlonses, Innocent III. 
ill 1109 prohibited the private possession and read- 
ing' of Scriptiii e iii the vernacular without the per- 
mission of a bishop. Similar proliibition.s wore 
rejioated at Toulouse (1229), at Bczicr.s (.1233), and 
witli regard to IVyclif’.s traiiRlatioii. wliieh was . 
extensively read, at the synod of OKfovd (1383) I 
Indeed, as early as 1234 the synod of Tarra'mna 
donoiiiiced «s a heretic any one wlin, havim' a 
translation of the Bible, refused to surrender it 
b) be huniod within tho .space of eight davR. 
Jills stringent measure, however, was not generally 


adopted. The Council of Trent, hohig vcmuvcd 
to pronounce on the question of rival Latin 
edition.*; of Scripture, declared tho Vnlgato tlio 
only ‘ authontie^ version of tho Church, Trans- 
latlonH of the Bible— i.o, of tho authentic Vulgate, 
could be possessed only with tho leave of tho 
hishojis, wiio were required by I’ius H'’. to refuse 
lay persons leave to road these versions unles,s their 
confessors ov parish priests judged that such reading 
w'a.s likely to prove henelieial. Tho imhlication of 
the New 'Testament with practical annotations by 
Pasclmsius Qncsncl (1687) gave occasion to tlie 
Homan Catholic Church to speak move doiiuitoly 
on the subject in the hull Uni(je,mti<s Dd FHim 
(1713). A later ordinance issued liy the ecclesias- 
tical censor in 1757 permitted and oven encouraged 
tlie use of versions pnblisUcil under papal sanction, 
and with explanatory notc.s e.xtracted from the 
Fathers, snoli as DIartini’s Italian version, ap- 
proved hy Pius VI. 'Within tho present century 
tlio translations of tho Bible l-iucioties luiyu lioou 
condemned by Leo XM.. Pins A^IU., and I'ins TX,, 
partly on the ground of their alleged corruptness, 
The prinei])los, iipim 'which these restrictions of tlio 
Homan Church wove based, are— that the voadiugof 
S(}i'i|iture is not necossavy, that it is un.Hiiilabtn to 
tho very young and ignorant, and that it is specially 
daugornuH in the hands of ovil-disposed^ persons who 
have not tUo key to its iutQvpi'olatiou-~i.u. tho 
traditional toaoliihg of tlio Clmroh. But in pi'ivctlou 
tlio stringency of tlie proliihitivo disniiilino haHlieon 
largely relaxed according to circimistances. For 
EugUsU URQ, the colleges (if HheUns and Douai nuh- 
Iwlied an .Fnglisli translation of the Vulgate (Now 
Tcstamoiit, HhoiiuB, 1382! Old Tostameht, Douai, 
1600 ), W’lileli has gone thrnugli a number of editions 
and I'oviaions (see Cotton's A’Aimics and Dowm//, 
1835). The curroiit editions, provided with the 
briefest notes to satisfy the rules of tlio Index of 
prohibited hooks (see Index), are now practically 
within tho roach of all who cavo to iiossess tlumi, 
with no perceptible restriction heyoml that self- 
imposed restriction which is nocessarlly folt liy 
every conscientious Roman Catholic instructed in 
tho prluciplos of ids faith. 

DinLJOoiiAPiiY.— IVorks on tho .Ifogllsh IJiblu nvo r 
Ainlorfloii, Annnh of the Jiilh; FncUo, liiiiilixh Jiihlc ; 
IVoatcott, Histovji of the EiiyUHh Jiihlc 1 nii(l Stoiigliton. 
Oiiv IhWc. Full iufoymatlou on all BihUciu 

suluDctswill ho hmiul in t)ioBiblioalAiiti([Uitiofl(if Jbvald 
ancl Koil; Sclicukers JWi;/-ifir/A'iiH (5 vols, ), and Jiiohin's 
Ilandwhrtcvhiieh tley Jiihl. A/q,‘i7iV/ii<'i' ; tho Bililo Dio- 
tionarios of Smith, Kaii’bnivii, and .Solinli' ; !I'Iioiiihoii, Laii'l 
and the Jloo/:. Good commentarius on tliii whole liililo 
are Lunge’s in 24 vols. : t!io J'AXCjH'iievht'i 

llandbuch (Old 'IVstaiiieiit by various scholavs, 17 vo1h. ; 
Now Te.stameiifc, originally by Do Wotto nloiiu, 3 vols. in 
11 sect.), many of the volumes of which arc mnslorpioecH 
of exegesis, and wliioli hns beon brought up to tho latcHt 
knowledge in successive editions by somo of thu greatest 
Geriiinn tiieologiaiis; and the Siicafcer’s Coinuumtaiy in 1() 
vols. liroyer’s Commeutary ( l(i vols.) deals with the New 
Tcstaiiieat alone; Koil and Dolitzseh’s (27 vols.) with tho 
Old 'i'ostniueiit. To thu individual books thoro nni omuit- 
less coimiioiitarios both Ihiglish and Goriiiau, lloolcsof 
groat vnhio aro the ‘ Variorum Tuaohor’s Bihlt-,’ edited by 
Olioyne, Driver, Clarke, Goodwin, and Sandiiy ; also the 
Oxford ‘Helps to the study of the Bible,’ 

General works 011 thu Old 'J’ustament are the J'utrodnc- 
tioiis of Do V'etto (.Schradur's edition ) ; Wnumol David- 


son, Koil, and lUeck (voviacd i)y WoUlinnswi); .Vbvahl’s 
Jliniori! of the Fcopk of Imid; Aliliiinn's //istor/z o/fAe 
Jem; Griltz, (feschkhlc der Jiidcn; Kuoiien's Ji’clii/iun 0 / 
Iftmcl; Stado, Gcsdiichte des Voiken Jmiii; 'Heimn, 
Ilistciire du Jkupk d’Jmid; Schultz, Alt-tCHtamaitUehc 
'Jhcolofiie; Ooliler’s Old Tcdamcnl 'J'/icolan// ; AV. .lb 
Smith, Prophets of the Old Testament; ainl Diihm, 
Theolofiic der l^ropheten. 

Works on tho critical quo.stion of tlio IVntateuoh i (1) 
Tho so-oallod snpplemcut-hypothesis, Bleek’s Introduc- 
tion. (2) Hupfold, Quelhndcr froiesis (:1853)— tho Jeho- 
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viafcio writing not Hupi>!<!ineiitai-y hut iiuleponduiit ; tlius, 
there werotlirouoloiieiita intlioPontatouch: Priestly Code, 
J.E., Dentoronoiny. (3) On the queBtioii of respective 
ago of these uloincnts i Graf, Die Ocschichllichcn Jincher 
dcs AUch TcnUimente^ (ISlUi) — the icgishtlion of Priestly 
Ooilo post-exile ; narratives the olilost part of the Pontn- 
tenoh, (4) IJntenabloness of this separation shown in 
essays by Uiehm and Knenoti. Graf in an essay (18{j9) 
allowed both to bo post-oxilo. Thus tlic order of elonionts 
came to bo: J.E., Douteronoinv, I’riestly Code. (5) 
Nooldeko, Vntemichimgcn zur Kritik des. Alien Teeta- 
mentea {18(59)— -narratives in Priestly Code not strict 
history, hut inoroly a elothing of historical ideas, (li) 
AVollhansen, Gcaehichle hmda (1878), completed Graf’s 
theory. Pouss, La Dible (historical books), claims to 
have taught the theory as early ns 1833. Works on the 
ono side are : W, ]{. Smith. Tkc GUI Tcalameni in the 
Jcuiiah Church (1881); Wellhauaen, I'rolcgomaia, to the 
Ilialorg of Israel (trans. Kdin, 1889); Knenen, An 
llislorico-crilkHl I'ntjuivit into the On'pin aiiid Composi- 
tion of the Jlemicuch (trans. Lond. 188(5), In dofonco of 
the traditional viow : W. H. Green (of Princeton), d/oscs 
and the Prnghets, also The, Kehrew Feasts York); 
E. 0. Jlissell, The Pentuteueh (Loud. 188.9). Dillinann, 
in his essay at tlio end of the last volume (1880) of his 
complete e.xpositiou of the Hoxatoiich, forming part of 
tlio )i<iw issue of Knrzcjcfusstcs Dxef/elisc/ics Handhueh, 
ocoupios an intermediate ])osition. Delitzsch in his 
Feucr Commcnlar ilbcr die Genesis ( 1887 ) puts the Book 
of tho Covenant alone as directly Mo.snio— the' olde.st 
code, Tlic Priestly Code is tho most recent— not Mosaic, 
though its source goes ns far back ns tho Mosaic age. It 
grailually received suocessivo additions in priestly ciroles, 
and was iinnlly rounded oil’ in post-exile times. Tim 
narratives in it, however, arc ancient and historical. 
Deuteronomy again is not iminedintoly Jfosaio, hut a free 
reproduction of a Mosaic sonroo. 

Uoiioval works on tho New Testamont : Joseph Angus, 
The Jiihle Jhindboak ; Ilisscll, The Historic Orujin of 
the Jiihle (Now York); tlio Jutroduotions of Do Wetto 
(Uth od. 18(10 ), y. Bleck (3d ed. 1879), 8. Davidson (last 
cd. 1882), HilgonfoUl (1875), and Holtzmann ( 1887); G. 
Salmon, JJistorical Introdiiclion to Hooks of Neio Testa- 
ment ( Lond. 1887) ; B. Woiss, A Manaal of Inlroduelion 
(trims. Lond. 1887); llouss, Hhtovir of Scriptures of 
Few J'eslamciit (trans. 1884); and tho following, all of 
which nro translated: Baur, History of the first Three 
Centuries and The Apostle 1‘aul, Huu.srath's Few Testa- 
vunt Times, nnd Sohilror, History of the Jewish People 
in the Time of Christ. 

'J'lio Now 'I'cstamont Canon : B, E. Wostcott, 
of the Canon, also The Jiihle in the Church; A. IT. 
('Imrteris, CaunnicUy, also The Few Testament Scriptures; 
■W. Sanilay, The (fospeh in the dd Ccnlury; Jid. lluuss, 
History of the Canon (trans, 18,44). 

Tho Oosiiols: lioltzinann. Die Sunoptisehen Jdvun- 
yclien (18(53); Woizsliokor, Untersurhnnycn iiber die 
cvan'jelise.lv; Ge-ichiehlc (18(14); 11. P. lYestcutt, 
tion to the Study of the Gospels; W. Snndny, The Author- 
ship and Ch(erade,r of the Fourth Gospel (1872); Ezra 
Abbot, The Anlhors'hip of the Fourth Gospel (Lond. 
1880) ; Lutbai'dt, SlJohn tlie Author of the Fourth Gospel 
(trails. 1879); J. J. Taylor, The J‘’ourlk Gospel (18(57). 

Tho Acts : Ed. Roller (trans,). 

'I'oxtual Critieism and MSS. : B. IJ. Warllold, 7?ih’o- 
duetion to the 'Textual Critieism of the Few 'Testament 
(IHH(l); C. H. Hammonil, OulUivs of New 'J'estument 
Textual Crilkism (1872); vol. ii. of Wostcott and Hort's 
edition of tho Greek Testament {lUHn]-, F. H. S. Scrivener. 
A I’lain Inlroilnetian to (he Criticism of the Fev’ Tesla- 
7nci)t (1883) ; Ph. Schall', Companion to the Greek Testa- 
ment ( 1887). 

Tho reader is also referred to tlio seimrate articles on 
oaoh of tho hooks of the Bible in this work; to those on 
oritics, such ns llAim. Blmkk, Diclitzhcii, Dk WKm:, 
I'lWAMJ, llUNAN, llRUss, Sthauhh, &o. ; aiul to those on : 


Apeeryplia 

Apolegotics. 

Avaiimic. 

Book. 

Oinlex. 

Exegesis, 


IfHglegraplin. 
llnlmiw Imiigiiago. 
liispivntioii. 
MaxHurah. 
Poiitateucti. 


Poslilto. 

Proplii'cy. 

SiiiiiitleLuigimge.s. 

Sepluiiglnt. 

Targiim. 

Yiiigntc, 


Itible. <!]ii‘i.stiau.s or IIuyanites, aro n body 
of Mobliodistfi (ipv.). 

Miblc Coiiimiiuists. Sec rioKi-’KOTioNisTs. 

(!J 
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Bible Society, an association liaving oxcln- 
sivoly for its ohiect tlio dilliision of the fiaered 
Scriptnro.s. Perhaps tho first association over 
formed for the sole nnd speeilic piirpo.so of pro- 
viding copies of the Scriptmus for those who were 
destitute of them, was that founded in 1730 hy 
Baron Hildelnund von Canstein, an iiitiinate frieiul 
of Spener, in conjunction with rriuicke, at Halle, 
and which, down to 1834, when other llihle Societies 
had begun to be establislied in Germany, had dis- 
tributed 2,754,350 copies of tlie Bible, and about 
2,000,000 copie, s of tlie New Testament.— Tlie im- 
pulse, iiOY’cver, to tlie formation of tlie Bible 
ftocietie.s now existing in all parts of Protestant 
Christondoin proceeded from England, where in 
1780 an association was formed for the distribution 
of Bibles among .soldiers and sailors. It was at first 
simply calletl The liibU SodcUj ; it exists to the 
pi'osont day, is now known as the Nai'ctl ami Mili- 
ien-i/ Bible Socictu, and eonlining itself to its original 
Hjiecilic object, has aecomplisiied imiclt good. —In 
tlio beginning of 1702, a siniilar association was 
formed in London, under the name of the French 
Bible Nocict}/, with a similar limited and specific 
object of distributing Bibles in tlio Ercncli tongue. 
It was probably the attitude assumed by infidelity 
in France which gave occasion to tlio forniation of 
this Society, but the greater part of its funds having 
been remitted to Parks for printing tho Bible tlierc, 
were lost, ami overytbing bolongihg to the Society 
was ilestroyed in the tumult of the Revolution. 
— It was not till 1802 tliat the first steps were 
taken towanls tho forniation of the BlUTiKil and 
FoiiKKiN Bihi.u Sociktv, tlie jiai'ontof a multitude 
of similar institutions, and the e.stal)lis!imenfc of 
which must lie regarded as tlio great epoch in the 
liistory of tliis branch of Chrislian beiiefieenee ; nor 
was the Society fully organised and e.stahlishcd till 
March 7, 1804. Its formation look place in coiikc- 
(jueneo of the dcc|i impression nnuie upon the mind 
of the Rev. Tliomas (Jharle-s of Bala, m Wales, by 
tho scarcity of tho sacred Scriptures in tho spliore 
of Ids lahours, and particularly by a striking illus- 
tration of that scarcity. A little girl who had been 
saving up liov smair caniinga for some years in 
order to buy a Bible, after >vaIUing 25 miles to 
proeuro ono, found that they liad all been sold, 
.^ho wejib so liitterly that Jrfr diaries not only 
contrived to get Iter a cojiy, lint on Ids next visit 
to London, brouglit the subject of tho want of 
Bihle.s in Wales under the notice of the com- 
mittee of tlio ItcUijiom Tract Society (q.v.), when 
it was suggested by Mr Ilngbcs, a ineinbov of the 
committee, that a Socielv might ho formed for 
tlio purpose (»f supplying Blhlos not only in Wales, 
but wherever destitution existed tliroiigliont tbc 
world. Tlio Society w'as constituted on tlie widest 
possible basis, cliurchmon and dissenters being alike 
iiioludeil in it. It was able to exjiond only .-COOl in 
tlio first year of its existence, but its annual income 
gradually increased, and in 188(5 amounted to 
£11(1,8(55', from subscriptions, donations, legacies, 
<.^ 0 ., and £104,889, from sales of Bibles, Testaments, 
live., in all £221,754. Auxiliary and branch societies 
and dependent associations rapidly sprung up in all 
parts of Britain and in the colonics, the number of 
u’idcli at iivasent ammnils to between 5000 and 
6000. Miicii more than one-lialf of the expenditure 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 1ms been 
devoted to the dillusiou of tlio authorised English 
version of tlio Bible, the only Riiglisli version with 
which its fundamental rulcH permit it to have any- 
thing to do ; it has al.so spent large sums in printing 
and cii'cnlal'ing the Scriptiu'cs in the dilVerijnfc Celtic 
languages spincen in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and a very important branch of its opei'atioiis has 
been tho printing of translations of the Bible pre- 
pared by missionaries. Tlio number of transla- 
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tioiiiJ of tlio Hcriiiture— in many cases complete, in 
otliei's oxten(lin<j only to tlio Now Testament, in 
some only to imrticiilav bookK— wliich have been 
iiriiited tir ilistnbnteil by the Society, is 279 (some 
Itoiiiy indirectly (listrihutecl). Very many aye 
translations never before printed,^ and many in 
languages possessing no previous literature. 'I'lic 
British and Foreign Bible Society now issues anim- 
ally above four million cojnes of the Bible, the New 
Testament, and such noitions of sacred Scripture 
as have been jointod in languages not possessing 
complete traTi8lati<ms. Tbe whole mimher issned 
(v<u» the ftvviuathm of the Racicty to Slst March 
1887 was 1 12,278, !)I7. This Society also ciujiloys 
26 agents of high education and Cliristian charac- 
ter, re.sident in various eountrie.s of Europe, Asia, 
North Africa, and South Ameiica, also in Australia 
and New Zealand. The names of Dr Hemlersoii, 
Dr Pinkerton, and other agents, must be familiar 
to many readers. Uuwanls of (iOO colporteurs are 
employed, chiuliy in Eunme and Asia. A contro- 
versy caricerning the eirciiiation of the books of the 
Apocrypha along with the canoiiioa! Scriptures by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society (see Ai'O- 
cuvi'HA), ted to a resolution in 1H2H, that its 
funds sliouhl be der’otcd, aceoi'ding to its orb 
giiial design, to tlie diffusion of tlio canonioal 
books ftlono. — Tlio Epinhuiwu Bihms Society 
became from that time forward an etitlroly sep- 
arate Society, till 1801 , when tlio loading Scot- 
tish sncieties auialgamatud to form the National 
W iULK Society ov Scotland. In its income 
waa £ 83,767 { its issue for the year, 707,580 Bibles, 
New TcBtainonts, &e., and total issue nearly ton 
niilllons, 

The Amkibcan Biulk Siiciety Ik, in tiio niagnb 
tilde anti inuiortaiico of its oporatioiis, next to the 
Britisii and Foreign Bible Society. It was founded 
at New York in 1810 , and still has its headquarters 
ill that city, in the ‘ Bible House,’ a very largo and 
magnllicouti huihUiig erected by npeeial fnilwcviptiun, 
It reckons fully 700'0 auxiliary sooioties in all jiarts 
of the United States. Its incoiiio amounts to about 
524,000 dollni'H a year, rather moro tlian one-liiilf 
being derived from Hak*,s of Bibles ainl Testaments, 
and Iho rest from donations, colleutions, t.S:c. Tim 
American Bible Society issues amiually about 
1,5()0,(KIO Bibles, Now Tostuments, and otlior 
portions of Serijiture, and Imn in all distributed 
about 49,000,000 copi&s. TTio funds of the Society 
have been cliielly expended in mipplying the wants 
of the iiihahitahts of the L'liited States, amongst 
whom the Indian tribes have not been iieglecteil. 
‘Tlio Bible Assooiatioii of FriciulH in America,’ 
fumided at Philadelphia in 1829, bus also distrUj- 
uted the Bible e.vtensively. 

Of the numerous Bible Societie.s of (leniiany, the 
most important. and extensively rami lied is tlie' Prus- 
sian Central Bible Society [Jhnqiibiljelf/e,scllM'li«J'l] 
in Berlin. U was founded in 1814, lias branches in 
all parts of the Prussian lUmiinions, and distributes 
armunlly about 80,000 Bibles and New Te.staments, 
TJierc are besides mniierous indejiondent Bible 
siicietic.s. in other parts_ of the Oerman onijiirc. 
A large number of Bibles arc still, however, 
iuumally supplied to the peoiilo of Oermany by the 
agents of the British and Foreign Bible 'Soeiotv, 
Tlioy^amoniiled in issii (including Switzorlnm'l ) 
to 863,094 copies, — Bible socielics were jiroliibited 
by tlie Aiisti'iaii goverinncnt in 1817, niid .some 
which had already been estalilislied in Jliuigai-v 
were dissolved. — The KI'msian Buii.k SnOIKT\’ 
fonndoil in St Petersl.nrg in 181,3, through the 
e.xertions of Dr Paterson, nnd under the iiatrouage 
of the Emperor Alexander I., entered upon a 
career of great activity and imcfiilness, co-operat- 
with tlio Britiwh ami Fovoigii Bible Society 
fur the printing of the Seriyituves in the numerous 


]anguage.s spoken witliiii tho ]inssian_ dominions j 
imb its operations were .snspeiidt’d in 1826, on 
the accession of the Emiieror Nicholas, it.s stock 
of Bibles and the. wiude concern being trans- 
ferred to tho Holy Synod, under the pretence that 
tho .sacred work of snpnlyiiig tho ])co]ile with the 
Holy Scriptures belongeU to tlm elnireh, and not to 
a secular society. The Bibles and Testaments in 
stock were indeed sold, nnd very_ large editions 
were thus dis]K)sed of, but the activity of a society 
wliich hail no equal in continental Europe was at 
an end. A Protestant Bible Society was then 
formed for the nurpo.so of providing editions of the 
Scnptnre.s, anil circulating tlioni among the Pro- 
testants of all parts of the cnijiire, wliieli now 
reckons about 300 auxiliary soeietie.s. But tlie 
action of this Society ‘ does nob touch the memhers 
of the Creek (Tmrcll, nr, if at all, only_ slightly and 
ineidentaliy, ami it makes no nrovision of the 
Scriitture.s in the langungo spoken by the great mass 
of the people. It is merely designed to meet the 
wants of colonists and othov.s who do nob use the 
Hus.sian language.’ Of the tvaiislatimiH of the 
Scripburcs imblished by tho original Btissiaii Bible 
Society, the greater numlior have iiuver beeu v«- 
nrinteil .since its Huyiprossioii.^ Thu BrUish aiul 
Fovoigu Bible Society Htill curi'icK on an imyiortant 
work 'in Russia. Tlie issues in 1886 wore 450,116 
copies. 

ISiblia I'ttlipcriim {' Bible of tlm Pom-’) was 
a sorb of nicturo-liook of thouiiddlo ages, giving, on 
from thii'V-fottt' fifty loaves, tlio leading uveiitH of 
the Old and Now Tosbamouts, each iiliiturii being 
accninyianiud by an illustrative to.xt or Monlcneo in 
Latin. A similar and coiitomporaniious work on a 
more extended scale, and with the legoml oi' (c.\t in 
I'hymo, was called Sppr.iiluin Ilvmuiifu Sn/rtitioniK 
— ‘tlio Mirror of Unman Salvation.' Before the 
lioformatioii, those two hooks took the place of tho 
Bible with tlio laity, and wore tlie cliief texl-liooks 
used by tho prcneliers of tho mendlcunt ordei'S. 
According to one derivntioii, as Huiho monks look 
the title of Pauporos (Jhristi. ‘(’lirist’H I’oor,’ liemie 
the namo ; but ethers explain it ns rcft’iring to tlie 
spiritually poor, tho unluarno'b lloiiieeken, how- 
over, i.H sail! to have lirst enijiloyed the title in his 
IflCc (I'mio Colh'viiuu i!' linliiiiiin'x (I??!)- 

Many mannscripts of the lUblin Ptinpmiiii, and of 
tho Mii'i'iii' of Solufilwii, several as old as the IJtth 
century, are pro, served in dilievent languages. T’lio 
pictures of this scries were coldod in sculyituroH, in 
wall nnd Ldiiss painlbig, altar-l'leci's, I've., and LIuih 
became or imiKudaiice in the art of the iiiiddle 
ages. After the ini'ention of printing, each ]iiet.iii'e 
and text was at fir.sb cut on one hloek, and tlie 
iiages wore pasted back to back, and made into a 
liniik, T'lic u.se of separate tyyies only inereaseil 
the popularity of the work; but as improved 
inethods enabled printer.s to issue the wliole Bible, 
it gi'ndually lost ground, mid ceased to be useil 
about the beginning of tbe 16tli century. Tiicre 
liave been English fnc-simile reyiriiits in 1851), 1877, 
iitiil^ 1884 (the last with yirofaeu by Dean Stanley). 
—This book must not be confused with a work’ of 
the same title by Bmiavcntuva ((|.v,), See Hook, 
Pkintino ; and for illustration, Wood-icnuiiavino. 

. Iiil)li4>g,'rui>liy<i a word whieh, meaning in 
(ireek merely tlie eojiying or transcri]iti()ii of books, 
was for a long time emjiloyeil in France for skill in 
reading ancient immnscripts, and bus siiici' the ISlIi 
centniy (as witne.ss ])e Bure’s liibfaii/ru/ibii: luHtnic- 
^/Vc, 1763) been generally adojiled througliont 
J'Airope as the teeliiiical ilesignation of that depart- 
ment of knowledge wliicli deals with hooks as hooks, 
anil takes account of their literary, schmtilie, or 
artistic contents only so far ns these serve for the 
orderly arrangement of books or descriptinns of 
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tliem. The hibliograjilier (listiiigiiislies between a 
hook on art and a hook on botany, as the cliiiia* 
iiiercliaiit or tliu (lolleetor botAveon a tea-cup and a 
coileo-onj). With tho art or the botany ns such ho 
Ims nothin'' to do. ]hit tlie iimtorial of the hook, 
its size and Imllc, pagination, eninponent parts, 
in-intin},' and peculiarities of type, date, authorship, 
lanjtnaj^o, nlaco and press o'f issue {i-eal or pro- 
tenikid), editions (legal or pirated), ilhistrations, 
price, abundance or I'arity— all these are within liis 
domain. A misprint may lie of intGiest to him, not 
as afl'cetiiig tlic sonso of tlio passage, hut ns nflbrd- 
ing (like the mole on a child’s cheek) tho means of 
distingiiishing two hooks otherwise apt to he con* 
fimnde<l. Tim ideal aoconiplislimont of the bibli- 
ographer’s task would he the registration and history 
of every hook ( however nniniportaiit in itself) that 
has over been ])ui)lisl)ed in tlie world. Bub though 
(loiirad A’on thisner iiiighb still coinjiile n liml- 
othem ('t vols. Zuricli, ln45-r>r>) without 

too absurdly misapplying tho adjective ‘univoml,’ 
even lie would ])Vohal)ly have shrunk fmin using it 
had he realised how imieh ho left unehnniieitMl, ft 
is now sometimes tho work of a lifetime to tntco the 
vieissitinlos of a single iaiok or scries of Imoks (for 
example, the J'larl of (Jrawfiird on the Do Bry 
anti even then .soniotliing .still remains 
uinloiie. Many writers liave doA’otetl thomsidvcs 
(o tlie elassilication of hooks according to some 
all-emliraeiiig seientilic scheme! loit this in(]tiiry 
is not strictly hililiograidiical. The olassifior of 
liooks must iirnctically adopt those \'iow.s of the 
classilicntiou tif luiinau knowledge most necephnl ' 
in his oAvn time, and the must perfect Hclieiiie Avill j 
leave on his hands a largo resldimin (if hooks wlihdi 
refuse to recognise his seientilic frontioi's. 

Of general hih]iogi'a|ihi(‘s, the most important 
are Bi'iinet’s Monud ((j vols, Hvo, fttli eel. Pads, 
lH(i()-(io : supidcmeub, 3 vols, 1870-Htl); Graesso, 
'J'rvHDr (7 vols. 4to, Dresden. |Hri(l-(J 9 ); ISliort, 
Allfion. (lib/in/frmi/i. f.i:.iu7.oii {'2 vah. Leip. 1821-30; 
Hug. trivns. h'v A. Brown, 4 vols. O.xford, 1837)5 


Hug. trivns. by A. Brown, 4 vols. O.xford, 1837)5 
Georgi, Altw'm. JCuro/n'i. iiiidici'kjcikon (5 iiarts 
and 3 suppluinents, Loi|). 1742-r)8); and Watt, 
Jh'lih‘o(/tcc<f. Jh'itttnukdi a Gmmd Index to Ih'Uhfh 
«n<^ frdcrofm-c, AiUhwts «f«f »S«Ajccfs (4 

vols. 4to, I'klin. 1H24). This last work labours 
under ail the disadvantages of a jmsthiimons pub- 
lication, Imt still remains an in<lis{Kmsablo vntk 
iiiir.inn in (ivery Knglisli lilirary. 

Tho tendency to specialise lias eansed even tho 
move eomprelieiisive schemes to lie direetoil mainly 
along ono of tlmse lines — tlu' registration uithur of 
all tlie works of a single national literature, of 
those of a single great (lejiiirtinont of hnowlcilge, 
or of tlioNo marlced oil' by some intrinsic or adven- 
titious jiecnliurity. 

r, National BiHiAortitAmuKH.— For Great 
Britain, besides Watt’s UihUothf.ea^ the Htaiulawl 
winks of I’Ciferonce are Ames and Herbert, 
'I’Himfirnpkiad Aidiiiiiitlen (3 a'oIs. 4to, Loud. 
l7Hu-^i)0; new (id, by Dihdin, 1310-10, not Rom- 
pleted); riOwnih's, Mdnual (4 vols. Lcmd. 1834; 
new (id. by Bohn, (i vols. sm. Hvo, l^md, 18.57- 
(14); AlIil)oiu\ Did. of llriti.di ami Ameriemi 
AiUhnrs (3 vols. Kvo, I’ldl. ISf)!)-/!-), which must 
he used witli (iiuitioii! and Hampsoii ha\\'\ Eitf/Hslt 
(.'tduUujiir. of flool'n (4 vols. 1330-00 ; also a yearly 
vol. siiiee 1332, and (tontiiming to the present time). 
'J'liese works iiro arranged according tn the naiiios 
of auLliorsj lint tlie J'Jiif/li.dt (.hdnhf/ue is accom- 
panied with Suhjixl Cidalogim. It unfortunately 
omits many of the works published in tlio pro- 
vinces, and' tli(3 important eliiss of privately printed 
hooks, Tho Z^H/;m'Acrs’ CV/'c/(/«r (since 1838), J'Ae 
Jiaoknellei' (since 1353), The Dibliogwpker {siiiee 
1331 ), and svuih literary journals as the Alhenwuni 
and tho Acudemy^ may he consnited for current 


literature. Notes and Queries^ too, often contains 
good special hibliograpliies, In regard to Hnglisli 
publications previous to the IHth century, iimeli 
information is accuinvilated in (L'ollin’s Ila rest liooks 
(1865); HnzHtt's Handbook (lS(i7); and Collec- 
tions and Notes (1870, 1332, 183(5); Maitland’s 
Lambeth Index (IMo) i the Britisli Jliiseuui C'ata- 
loytte of Books printed in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland iip to I64O (1884) ; and the licf/isters of 
the Stationers' Company, loo/f-JO.jO (1370 -76-77). 

For books puWiBh«l in Scotland, reference 
may be mode to Howie, Dalrymplo, Dempster, 
Alackenzio, Nicolson, Irving, (;aiviolievs, and 
Eilniond (Abenleen Briniers, &c. ), tliougli tlie works 
arc in ino.st cases only jaivtially i)ililiograiilii(!ai. 
Books printed in or relating to Ireland are treated 
of in Shirley’s Catalogue (1372), and O’Reilly’s 
Uhnnol, rireowwf (Trans, of Ilierno-Celtic Society, 
1820). Of books dealing with the lilemtuve of a 
district, a gcMid examjdc is Conrlney and Boase’s 
Bib. CornHoiensis (ii voIr 1876-81 ) ; of local topogiu- 
phica) books, Mayo’s IMhUuiheea /Joriicficnsis(\Sii~i). 

For English books printed in America see tlie 
catalogues of Tuiypoldt ( 1376), Bowker *)c Appleton 
(1876-84), tho Annual Anieriain Catalogue; and 
the works of Sabin ( 1806, iSe. ), Stevens ( 1356, Ike. ), 
TJiomna (mainly previmisto 1776), and Ilnorbacli. 
(4oud bibliographical lists are i.ssneii by Mr Winsor, 
Hbraiinn to Harvard UiiiA’crsity. 

The stomlanl French catalogue is tliat published 
by Loreiix. It begins with 1840, ami liaseon espond- 
ing Subject Catalogues or Tables des Matures of 
great value. Qn6YaYd’s La France LUilraire 
embraces, with its eoutimiatiou by <im5rard, 
Jmiinndre, and Bnnrrjuclot, the 13tli and 10th 
ceiituru>a douTj to 1840 (6 vols. Paris, 1346-57). 
France has all along been ricli hi periodicals and 
serials dealing with bibliogmjihy, as Lc Litre. 

Among the authorities for Gerniaii pnldications 
are the serica of Fmnkfort and Leipzig fair 
catalogues (Messkatalo''o) (1564-1860) now re- 

I ii'csentctl by Hinriclw's Vcrscidinis ; Ileinsins, 
iHi'hcrletcikdn, 170O-S0 (Leip. 1812-82); Kayser, 
Vvlfstdniliges Buchcrlcxikon, JlaO-lSS* {tiCin. 
1833-83), and tlio Gesammt Vcrlags ludalog aes 
detitschcii Buehhandels bis ende Every live 

years suice 1851 llinrielis lia.s imblislied a cata- 
logue of all the German Avorka of the quinqiien- 
luiim, registered in lu« half-yearly and ipiarterly 
eatulogiios. 

Dutch litenttnra is host voinesciited by Bvink- 
niann’s catalogues, for which Van dor Meiilen has 
com|iiled a (1850-82). As in Ger- 

many, tho s?eveml sectiotiH have often elaborate 
monographs devoted to their bibliograpliy. 

liolgiuiniH A»*ell erpiipiicd Avitli the limiogranhie 
Nationalo (since 1830), and the oflicinl periodical 
Bibliogmphifi dc Belgique (since 1875). See also 
Sclmeo’s Inhliogrnphy (1861) of AA'ovks i-ssued 
lietAA’ceii 3830 and 1860. 

Tho chief names associated Avitli Scandinavian 

S ihlications are for Denmark, Bartliolimis (10C8), 
iemp (1820), Fabriciua (1341-53), Bnuni; for 
Sweden, Liuleke ( 1781-1)6), and Kleminiiig ( 1879 ) ; 
forNonvav, Nisson (1814-47), Amesoii, and Ihitten- 
Hnnwm (I'Sta-^), Doeck ( 1866-72), CaAUAAAcvmeyeY 
(1867-83), and for Old Norse and Icelandic the. 
C'atalogus Librorunt. by Milbins (1856; 1330), and 
Niemp’s Littcrutur-lcaueon (1820). .SAVcilen has an 
anonymous Boh Kataloo, and for a time puhlisiicd 
a monthly BiHiographi. The University Talirary 
at Gliristiania i.s.sacs a Norsk Bogforlcifitdsc. 

II. DKPAimiKNTAL BlHLIOOIlAI’liniS, —,]£/>*«/- 
tiiix , — Weston (177B) 5 Andrd (1847-59); Henning 
{ 1 86(L-6l ) J Haldamna ( 1850-75 ). 
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Wrt/cs Olmro. Cat. ; Htnizoflu and Lancaster 

(18S0). 

Botany. — Pritzol, Thc.wnru.^ (4t(), Lcip. 1872- 
77) and leomm Iiule.c (Derliii, 1855-6f)); Bon- 


CJicinistri/. — Zucliold, Bib. C’/icnnca (\85Q, itc.)! 
liiilirecht ( 1872) ; Frank, i'77//r£;r( 1850-82) ; Bolton, 
Vat. of Chon. I’e.rmVn'i\h 

CUrnks. — Hanvood’s Vicvi ( 1790); Dilidin ( 1827); 
M()S3, (1825); Kiigeliiiann (1858); LoHclier 

(1858-69): Mayor, Guide (‘2ded. 1879; supplement, 
1885); and Bursian, Juhrcshcricht Class. Aliev- 
ihHinswissensvIaift. (since 1878). 

Bhclficitii. — Sir Francis Ronald (1880); Salle 
(1800-88) ; Hartleken (1883). 

Ilayeii (Lcip. 18C2-63); Slians- 
wood (Leiji. 1858-61); U'iencv c/tioni. ZcitiDiy 
(since 1882). 

Fine Arts. — Tha Hnnih Kciisiiir/ton Catuioffuefuid 


alty llcffistrundc ( smco 1870 ) ; Fctorinnnn’s Mitteil- 
uiujcn ; 2toy. Geof/v. .S'oc. J.ib. Vataloym (1870); 
Silver, C'ulfflofjiie (1886); Jackson, Listc. d(!$ Bihli- 
onr. Gioar. (1881 ); Anderson, Bviiisk Tupogranhy 
(1881) j Did. (k Giogi'. ill'tistigo duLihruire (1870). 

AgrtHsi/,(1848-u4) ; li. von Borg (1802); 
Cut. Museum yPmc^. Geology (Loud. 1878) i Kut- 
liibl. (hr Klin. Ocol. L(tn(hs Amtnlt (Borlin)! 
Geologkal Mecovd (since 1874); Jiiblior/r. of Fossil 
Insech ( Harvard Uii. Bull,). 

History. — (l)iredioval anil Goiioriil : Franklin, 
Did. lies Noms . . . de jl/o//c« Age (1871>|; 
Chovalior, Ii 62 )crt(dve (1878); 'Oottingor, Jlisl. 
Archiv. Karlsruhe (1841); Adanis, Muvwil (1882); 
Griswold, Q, P. Lic/rm', No. IX, (18821; Konor, 
Hcpcvtorium (1852-50) ; Millduner, JiUHoifiem 
Jim. nM70-188‘2! voHitineil liv Xfnsiulnw. 1S«7 ; • Jfijif. 


Hist, ( 1870-1882 ; vosiimcd by Masslow, 1887 ) ; JlisL 
Zeitschrift nud Hist. Ikvicw. (2) Groat Britain 
and Ireland: Nicholson (1770); Maoray (down 


lUiicrtoirv, dcs Trami/x hisloriones (since . 1882). 
(4) Germany ! AVoljor (1800); Dahhnuim (i87»); 
Kletke (for Prussia; 18.58-61), (5) Holland: Do 
Wind (1835); Nijliol)' ( 1871 ) ; Frittn, 

(1863). (6) Italy: Sir R. 0. Hoare’s Catidogue 
(1825); Reninont (1803); Lozzi {\^M) ■, Biblioimi 
tdforica of Dcpntn-.ione di Storia Jh/tria (1884); 
Airhivio Siorkn (in progre.^s). (7) Scandinavia: 
Warinholtz;(17S2-1817) fo]' Sweden: Baden (1815) 
for Denmark; Horn and Solheig (1884), general, 
(8) Switzerland ; \'’oii Haller (1785-87); Von Sinner 
(1851); Von Mnelineii (1874). (9) India: Elliot 
(1840), and the India OJfUx Lib. Cat. (1888); for 
China, Miillendortl' ( 1.876) and Corilier (since 1878); 
for Japan, Pages ( 1850) anil De Rosny (1883); for 
Persia, Schwab (1875) and Fraehn ( 1845) ; for the 
Jews, Fiir.st (1849-03); for the East goncralh', 
Zenker (i846-()l) ami Friederici { 1875, 

/.on;.— Moilat, Verzeichnk, JSiiO-Sd (1880), and 
Cat, Hogues hy M. (i. Sweet ( 1883), and Stevens und 
Haynes. 

M'ifhe,iiafk.,-.^-yan Bcugheni (1688); Miirliard 
( D9/-lS0o); Rogg ( 1830) : Soliueke ( 1854) ; Evleeke 
(1873); ierfinctn, Bidklin. (1855-61); Boneoni- 
pagiu, Bulhitno (1808-82). 

McAkiuc. — The Index Cataloriuc of the Libvan/ 
af the Buryeon-yencraVs OJke (‘Wasliington, 1880, 
ami ,stdl— 1888— m progress) is wortli consulting 
oil many mattem not strictly medical. It registers ' 
not only books ami paimddets hut the imlividnal 
articles of periodicals. Dr Billings, the editor of 


this enormous enterprise, founded tlie Index 
Medieus (1879, Szc.). See also Neale’s Mcdkal 
Biaost ( 1877 ; now eil. 1882) ; Waring, Bib. The.rap. 
( 1878-79 ) ; Clark, BihlioUaxa ( 1878 ) ; and Selimnlt’.s 
Jcdirbiichcr d. yes. Mediein (since 1834). 

Political EcoHomy . — MaeCnllocli (1845); Mold 
(1855-58); Blamim (1838; 4th ed. ]8(i0); liluhl- 
hroclifc (1868 and onwards). 

Theoloriy.—Ot the vast imnibor of guides to the 
cnovuvouk'Utevatuvc cla-sscd as ‘theological’ wo can 
only mention Koiiijiins ( 1077 ) ; Lipenins ( 1685) ; 
Waicliins (1757); Lo Long, Bibliotheca Aaerii 
(various editions); Dorn (1721-23); Diidoi'loin 
(1780-92); Tliiesson (1795-97); Kcil (1792); Bal- 
ilainns (Roman Catholic and Protestant theology 
apart); Fiilirniaiin (1813-21); Darling (1854.-59); 
Zucliold (1868) ; JIalcolm (1808) ; M'Clintoek and 
Strong (1807-79); Pettingoll (1878); and Hagen- 
haoh (18.33; lOtli ed. Leip. 1880). In 1881 a Theo- 
luyisehcr Jnhrcsherivht was started hy Piinjer. 

' Zoiiliifiy, — Aga.ssiz, Bibliuyr, Zooloyiai (1848-54) ; 
Engclmanii, Bibliotheca Hist. Naiitralis, lIOO-Bt/pi 
(Leip. 1846); supplement hy Cams and Engel- 
manii, containing articles in perimUeals {1846-60) ; 
and continuation by Tasolionborg; Uie Zooluykul 
iiWnY/(sinco 1864} ; Giehol, I'kimitrm Oriiithiiloyiai 
(1872); Bosgood, lUbliothcea hdilhyuloyie.a ; tiio 
hihliograpliios in tlio ronorb of tlio Challeiiycr, 

HI. Sl’KCIAL AND ArONOOUAl'HIl,) .llinnindiiA- 
I'lilKH.— /iViWy Pvinthiy.—T\\<i name Jnennahnla 
or Inounahlcs (i.o, * cradle hooks’) is iionventloii- 
ally applied to all spocimonH of Enrojiean typo* 
grapliy that issued from the nross U]) to the eml of 
the year 1500. Except that it marks tho fdose (»f 
the century whioli saw the rise of the printer’s art, 
the date lias no relation to anybihliograpliieal char- 
actoi'istlos : the hook of 1501 or 1502 is tim samo 
as tlm hook of 1-199 or 1498, Dldot estimated 
tliat 13,000 separate works had ap])eared in the 
16tli century, witli an average issue of .300 copies, 
making the wealth of nations in this deiiaiiniont 
amount to about 4,000,000 in 1501 ; hiit niore 
recent investigators (Hain, Van dor I Judo, 1)1:0.) 
have giadnally raised the calculation to !)0,0()l) 
indepeiident pulilications (including namiddets) 
still knowji to exist, and sliow that 500 at least 
may ho aceepted as tlio average edition, Worlcs to 
1)0 consuUod in this do]mrlniont are: Kaulau'tns, 
//'.ffoj'frt. ( Norishergm, 1643); J'anzer, Aiimdes .I'ypia 
yvapJiici. . . . ad Amnm J/D (continmid to 1530; 
11 vols. 4to, Noriuih. 1 793-] 803); .Isv Serna San- 
tander, Diet. Ublioijr. ehoisi da XV‘ iSVVe/c (3 I'ols. 
8vo, Bi'iisboIh, 180o-7); l.iuni, Jaikx Lihrorinii (2 
vol.s. 8vo, Senoiiis, 1791); iMai’oliand, .///.s/mVe . . . 
Iniprinicrie (1740 and 1775); Sclmai), (le.ah. . . . 
Biirhdnieh'.rkini/it (3 voI.h, 8vo, Mainz, 1830-.31 ): 
Sotliehy, 1‘riiie.ijiiu Typoyraphica (3 voIh. X.eiid. 
1858): Hawkins, Titles 'of the First Boohs; Lc- 
grand, Bihlioyr. hdU’niqiie, . . . Oavraiics pidilks 
cii Grec par des Grees aux XV‘ ct XVP Hkele.s 
(2 vols. 8vo, 1885). Special studies im tlm in- 
eiinahnla of individual countries :ind ioealitics 
arc: Claudin (1880) for Alhi ; iMezger (]84(») for 
Augsburg; ArcLin (1801) for Bavaria; bamlumit 
(1810) for Bulginin ; Hanky (1853) for lioliimii:^; 
Eeelii (1854) lor Brescia; BaniHiildi (1777) :uul 
Antonolli (1830) for Ferrara; Brunet (186.5) for 
Franco; Do Rossi ( 1795) for Hebrew works; 
Za])f (1778) and Wurdtwein (1787) for Mainz; 
Saxius (1745) for Milan; Ptiricaiid (iSlO ol) for 
Lyons ; Giitzo ( 1872) for Magdeburg ; Volta ( 1786) 
for Mantiia; Panzer (1778) :vnd Itoeder (1742) for 
Nureinherg; Ahsrmigtioli (1823) for J'erngia; Lolo- 
wel (1823-20) for Poland; CammsiiiH (1740) iind 
Laire (1778) for Romo; Frero (1,813) fm- Rouen; 
Baur ( 1704) for Spires ; Desbarreaux-Burnard ( 1878 ) 
for Toulouse. 

Famous Presses . — Some hililiograplmrs eonlino 
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thoniHclves to tho history of one ftimous press or 
jiuhlisliing liou.so. Thus J3uttei's (1877) chronicles 
tlio Bipoiitinc (i.c. Lcux Pouts) etlithms of the 
classics; I{«ii<mav<l writes the auiials of the Ahli 
(Ihleti. Hsm, 1884) anti the Stephenses (8vo, 1837- 
:1K) ; Bandiiu those of the .fuiita faniily (2 vols. 8vo, 
huccic, I7hl); IMiulcs (18fi]-(i3) those of Ciixtoii; 
Duiiciin ( 1831) tliose of the Fouliw prcHs. 

Indii'iiliud A uthors . — Herviceahle iiumogniplis 
have been produceil on tlie works of many im|)ort- 
aut authoiH and tlio illustrative literature that 
gathers round thoiii. For Sliakesjfcare, we have 
among otiioi-s, AVilson ( 1H27) ; Ihilin(1803) ; Mullens 
(1872-78)! llaiUwoll-PhiUnps ; Winsor. Slienlienl 
lias compiled liaiidy hihliogranhies of IJiePens, 
Thackeray, and Carlyle ; mut Axon a liihtio- 
flfunhkdl liioiii-fi/i/i;/ of Ilnwkin. An elahomte 
hiliUograuliy of llalzuc forms one volume of the hest 
edition or liis works. 

A noHi/mo i/n tend PucKdoitt/moMi /. — The sjiecial 
didluulty and curious iiitcre.st of the subject bus 
attracted a large amount of eH'ort to tlie tame (»f dis- 
covering the real uutliorshiji of those books which 
make no sign, or which intentionally mialeiul or 
mystify the render on this jioint. Bc-shloH tlictdd 
works of A^inceut Placcins (lluniburg, 170<S) and 
Mylius ( 1748), wo \iavc for Fvcindp Barhicr (*2il ed. 
4 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1822-27), Toinsot (18(57), I)e 
Miiiuio ( 1302 I 2d ed, 1808), and (^uumrd ( I8t5», &•«.) ; 
hir Cioi'inaii, Ilrsch (1788, <11:0.); for Scandinavian. 
t!(diin (1809); for IJutch, Abui lloominek (18(50); 
for llelglun, Deloconi't (1803); for llalliin, Mclzi 
( 1SJ8 -15!)) } for Knssluu, Glioiiuady (1874); f«n- 
HmUli Ainevioan, llanos Arana (iSH'i); and for 
Ilnhrew, t.h’oddociU (1708). For English, tins more 
Horviiieaiilo hooks are Ualid; Tlmmns (pseudonym 
(.)l)i]iar Iluiiist), Hitiidliuoh of FkltU'oiis Numvs 
(1808), and Afiqi'amUiiuj TAUiks (1.S80); Haync-s, 
I’midonyms (1882); Cushing, InUifds and I'scti- 
tfoiii/nts (18HG); ami the Ukt. of the. Ahom. «ii<f 
Pmm. LUmdurf. of Great BriUiin ( 1881, &c . ) Iwgim 
hy Mr Halkctt, keeper of the Advocates’ Lilnary, 
eoiitlnnwl liy the llev. John Laing. WcIIcv’h Mas- 
kirte LiimUiir gives a general view of the Hubject. 

Pfimtdy Printed fVorh's hat'o been curiously 
noglcetod. J, Martin’s CkduUujue has not licen 
reprinted since 1834. 

Periodk(iln.—'i\m form of Uterntnre Inw Ixjconio 
one tif tin) most pev()lexlng iwoidems of tl»c lultli- 
ographer : its value is so various, its mniilicathms 
s() endless, A more catalogue of the nnni^ of 
liei'iodicats, such as have been long published 
aiuuially in Fuglaud, Franco, ('lorinaiiy, t'tc.,_isof 
little use; and even histories of jteriodical litcra- 
tiiro leave the pmclical i[nestion )iow ti) liiid 
what one wi.she.s baroly unsolved- Towimls this 
tlio ‘goneral indexes’ of many of the leiuling jour- 
nals (tho'i’AiM, Blnrhwood, tVo Ediiibimih Itcoien'y 
ikc.) contribute! and for English periodicals the 
great ln<(e.v., liisl; published fty AA'. F. Poole in 
I8o3 (now eil. Hostoii, 1882, hronght dtnvn to eml 
of 1881), is t>{ immense value. A scYviccftWccou- 
Linnation to the last is the Vo-oncrutire Index to 
Pi',riod.mdH, edited hy AV. J. Fletcher, with the aid 
of the Jiietiibers of tlie American Ubmry Aasticin- 
tion, puhlished (iiiavLcrly at New York, fnuii 1885 
onwards. The ihiyal .Society of London’s L'utaUHiue 
of khdf.niijir Pnjtcrs ( 18(K)'1)3 and 18(14-74) inelndes 
most Hciehtilic iierioilicals ; but as it is nmuigwl hy 
authors’ names, stands in need of a subject tndex. 
Similar works are llonss, Itcpcrloriina (16 voIb. 
(liitt. 1801-21 ) ; Scliiibarth, Ikpcrtorinm der teehn. 
Lit. 1828-53 (llorliii, 185(i), ami Karl’s coiituiuft- 
tion ; and Hiiliotte’s Pepcrtoriuni der teehn. niuthem. 
imficriyisfi. (1869, &c.). 

frc/iewf,— Potzlioldt’s liiUioihcxa Bihliograpmea 
(1804) is an admirable guide to the hihliogmphie.H 
available in his time. It is snpplemeiited ruthw 


than snpci:seded by Ldoii A^allee's Bibliogr. dcs Bihli- 
w/rayi/w (Paris, 1S83), iinil SuppUment 
The Britisli Museiini Hand-lid of Biblioqraphies 
(1881), and the bililiograpliiu chapter in AA'’heatlcy, 
Jlow ft> furm u Library (Loud, 18815), will also he 
found useful. See also Poniard, Truit6 dhPn. de 
Bibliognqihie (1809); Peignot, Manuel BibHoyr. 
(1800), and Diet, raimme de Bihliolotfie (1802); 
Namur, </h Hibliotldcnii'c (1834); lirmieb, 

Connaiasances lUccssuires d an Bibliuphilc (Paris, 
1878), and Kat. der Bill, dcs Borsoivereins der 
Deutachen Bueh/uiniltcr (Lei]). 1880). Sonnen- 
schciiiAs Ttcenly-Jire l'liou.iund Best Books (1887) 
and Fovte.sciie’s Anbject Catidufutc of the Additions 
■made to the British Mnsoiuii (1880) arc of great 
service tothegenem! reader. Le Petit, Prindpuux 
fiditiom oria. d’Biricuins /riiii{ms (1888), and 
KOuuecke, liilder Atkis ziir Geseh. dee Dmtseli. 
Liu. ( 1887), are good examples of art in the service 
of bililiogmphj'. An Lulox Society was founded in 
London in Ileccniher 1877 for the inirpose of form- 
ing iiidcxe.s to rare and important uooks. 

Compare articles IJiiiLioMANiA, Book, Book- 
CJLUJJ, Boorc-TliADK, CuAP-itCti )i{, Hohn-hook, 
LiliKARV, PiliXTiNff J and tlie lives of Brunet, 
Caxtoti, Dihdin, Elzevir, I'milis, Qndravd, &c. 

Kihliomiuicy (Gr. fa biblia, ‘the Bible,' and 
Muntcia, ‘divination’), a mode of divination by 
ojicning the BIhle hapliaznrd, and observing the 
first passage which ocemred, or liy entoring a place 
of woiMhii) and tnlaiig notico of the first words of 
the Bible heard after entering it. The application 
was often very fanciful, and (lejieiuled rather upon 
the mere sound of the words than upon their proper 
signilication or the scope of the (Ktssuge. Prayer 
and fasting were sometimes used as a proparathni 
for a mmlo of consnltingtiioiliviiiG oraolc.s. Biblio- 
iiianey wn.s prohibited, under jmin of exooninmiii* 
cation, by the Council of Vaniies, 465 A.D., and by 
the (kumcils of Agde mid Orleans in the succButling 
century. Ilcoiitiumxl, however, to prevail for many 
coiiturie.s thereafter, and is said in have been intro- 
duced into England at the Noriimn Conquest. 
T'ennywm i\vtro«luces it Into Niioofi Anlen. It Vi’as 
essentially the same n.s the famous Bortes Viryiti- 
atm, thconlydlllbrenee being in the book employed. 

Kiblioiiiniiiu. the passion of the book-miser, 
which impels to the gathering and hoarding of 
books -witlumt regaril to tlioir literai'y value or 
pmetioal utility ; or, In its Holder nspect, in iVndrew 
Lang's phnuse, the ' (ovoof books for thoirowii sake, 
for their p.apor, print, binding, and for their as-socia- 
tions, a-s distinct fi-om the love of literature.’ The 
woixi iu English is moilern, having been introduced 
from France almub 1750; but the thing must bo in 
Home form oh luicient ns the existence (if printed or 
written doeumoiils. In this, as iu other puBsions 
of the like kind, the freaks of individual fancy are 
endless : while one man disdains everything save 
the ‘tallest’ copy of a rare work in the finest 
conditiou, aiwitUcr takes pity on the dingiest waif 
t)f the back-street bookstall. Fashion, too, exor- 
cises a great inducncc on the form in which biblio- 
iiiaiiia displays itself : it is no longer tlio prevailing 
liobhy to collect Elzevir and Eoulia tnlitioiis, but lie 
is a special favourite of tlio gods who poBso-sses a 
set of the jiarts of Pickwivk in the original green 
pajwr covois, or of early Thackerays in their 
oi'gpnal yellow. Competition between collectors 
leads to the moat oxtvavagant pviecs being paid 
in the book anction. At tlie present time 
lieniard (juaritch, bookseller and biiiHfipliile, has 
tliecrcclit of having paid 1)hc largest snni yet re- 
corded as tlie price of a single volume — ,434950 for 
No. IG,*)© ftt the Syaton Park sale, December 1884 — 
Psnlmornm Codex, (folio, Mdgunt. Fust and 
Scheiler, 1459).' This quite throw, s into the sliatle 
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the £'2'2aO for ttifi first datetl Decameron (pnblislieil 
at ^'enice liy VaMavfev in 1471), which astonished 
tlie tuiyeiK at tlie Roxbiu-j^he sale in 1812. At 
tin) Myston sale also the so-called Mnzni-in llilde 
(one 'of tlio t«'»iiily-live c'opie.s known to luive 
to Cardinal Mnzaiin), which is the linst 
iirintucl Bible, priiiteil by Gutenberg and Fast 
nbiiiit 14o0, fetcbeil £3000. In 1827 a copy sold for 
j:r>U4. At the sale of tlio Favi of Jersey’s Oesterloy 
Park library in 188"), the only perfect copy «)f 
Malory’s iCinn Arthin\ printen l)y Caxton, was 
.sold to a Chicago iiierchaut for £19 j 0; Caxton's 
Hiiitui'jjcs of Troyc brought £1820; and Caxtrin’s 
Ditcjidos In'ought JlSSoO. 

8 gc DibfUii, JHhlioimiiiit (1811); Hill Burton, I’he 
Jlook Hunter (now ed. 1882); Percy Fitrgrrald, The 
Hook Fancier (18Sl5); Aiulrow Lang, Books uiid Bt)(dc- 
nieii (1887) ; I'liiloiiinuster, Junior (i.e. Giista\'e Branct), 
La lUbfioiiiiihic cn yce also llinUOiiK.MHtV; and 

for famous bindings. ISofjKliixni.fci. 

SSibl'tlt ll.MfDX EiiN.sf vox, a Gerimiii elieniist, 
explorer, and man of lebters, bom in Fnuiconia in 
180(5, ami died in Niiriiberg, June 5, 1878. His 
works on clieniistry arc valuable, and liis tales are 
jilways iitarkeil by line dcseriiitive pnwer. Tbe 
lesiiit of ids t!a\'cis in Brar.il, Peni, and Chili will 
be foiunl in his Ikiscii in HiUlauierika (1854), and 
two later Works. 

BiCurbOIUltttS ditl'ev from carbonates in con- 
taining twice as imich carbonic acid. Biearbnrets, 
bisiilj)huvet.s, and bitavtrates are words formed on 
tlie same plan ; 1 ait iu recent chemical nomeuela- 
tuve, tlie jneli.x Li- has l>een .superseded hy cii-. 
See ClIK-MISTKY. 

Uicc (Ger. IJt’is, Ital. Diuiletto), the name of 
bw^o i)ignieiits of a blue and green colour respec- 
tively, kinnvii t'l artists fmm the earliest times — 
blue bice as inoimtalu bine, ontfaro, azzuro di tet'ni, 
6 CC. ; and green bice a.s chvysocoUat Hungarian 
gi'ccii, rerde lie Mi/iicra, rerdc de Sjjagna, verdeMo, 
Ac. These pigments consist of a natural clay 
mixed M’itb yellow ochre, the hluo and green 
colour.s being due to native carbonate of copper. 
Bice lias not luncli body, but dries well with oil. 
Tliero are sei'eral artilieial varieties, which, how- 
ever, are not so iliirable as the natural. Although 
a favouritu witli artists in the liegiuning of the lOtli 
eentury, its use is dying out, .so that it no longer 
appears in colour cataloguo-s, its place being taken 
by ‘ fbmpur’s Green.’ 

BiCOp.S (‘ double-beaded’), an anatoinicnl term 
ai>p)ied tu two mmscles, the one belonging to the 
arm, the other to the leg, and distingnislicd from 
each other as tin? bfrc/isjfexor enbiti and tlie biiv./is 
I Jlcxor cruris. Tbe former is the muscle wbicli gives 
I a full aiipearnuce to the front of the upper urin; 

I the latter is situated on tbe hack of the tliigli, and 
I is one of a group of three muscles known us the 
j ‘ Iniiiisti'ings.’ SeeAtui. 

IHcP.Stor, ii iiiarket-towii of Oxfordslni-e, 12 
i I, dies NXE. of Uxfurd. and seat of the county 
com L-liousc, 'riiore are nianufuctiii'es of mpe, 
elottiiiig, sacking, and pale ale, and .several import- 
ant fairs are annually held. The ruiiiM of Afiu 
Cttdnt, or Alcester, lie miles to the soutli-wcst, 
on the ancient I’miiau Akomait Street. I’on. ( 1881 ) 

Bic 6 tl' 0 , a celebi-ated liosjiital, sitimtcd on a 
little einmeneo in the soutliern neighhonrhood of 
I i avis, ami cmniuaiiding one of tlie tinest views of 
j the city, tlie Seine, and the cimroiui. FouiuIlhI 
by Lmiis IX. as a Cavthusiaii moiinstery, it was 
aeguiretl in 1200 by Jolm, Bishop of Winchoster 
(hence the name Biefitru), and in 1632 it Wiis 
desti'()ved, beeanso it had hcconic a hiding-place 
Afterwards, it was rebuilt by Louis 
AJ-li., and iinule a ho.spitai for old soldiers. Tt n-as 
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for a long time used as a prison for crimiimls, lint 
is now a luispital for indigent old men and for 
incurable lunatics. — Bicetre is also the iianio of 
one of the sixteen dotaclied forts that defend the 
ap)>roacbcH to the walls of Paris. 

Bichat« MAitiiC l-TtAXCOis Xaviki!, an epoch- 
making anatomist and pl'iysiologist, was born in 
1771 at Thoirette, in the department of dura. lie 
studied elnotly in Favis under Desault, who adojtted 
him as bis son, and whose surgical works he edileit. 
In 1797 he began giving lectures on anatomy, aloijg 
uitli experimental physiology ami surgery, and in 
1800 was appointed physician to tlio IlAtel-Dieu. 
Worn out by bis imromitting lulioiivs, he dieil of 
fever in Ids tliirtv-first year, July 22, 1802. He 
was the lirst to simplify analoiiiy and jdiysiology 
by reducing the eomidex struebnres of the organs 
to fcbo simjde or elementary Tissues (n.v.) that 
enter into them in common, 'ITiis lie has doiie 
ill his Anatomic (Ji-ncrah (2 vols. 1801). In Ids 
Jtccherches J’hyslolog/qiics sur In Vic rl hi il/m 2 
(1800), he discusses all tlie fiiiictious of organic and 
aniinnl life, and their mutual relations. 

Bickcrstairc, Isaac, popular play-wvilor, was 
bom in Ireland alanit the year 173;"), and at the am? 
of eleven iiecaine page to Loi'd Gbestei'licld, tlic 
lord-lieutcnaiit. Ho was afterwards an ollicer of 
marines, but was dismissed the seri'icc for some dis- 
credilablc ollcnce, and in 1772 had to Hoc tlie coimi ry 
on a capital charge. Nothing is certainly known 
reg.anliiig his after-life, but he is Hn]ipoHed' to bai’c 
died on the Continent in nr soon after 1812. Df bis 
immerons pieces, prodiieed between 17()()an(l 1771, 
tbe hest-known are ; The Maid of the hlill, The 
Tudlock, He Would if He Could, Love, in a Vilhiiie, 
The Hypocrite, and The Cuptivc. — Under the uoui 
de guerre of * Isaac BiekorstaH',’ Swift wrote works 
iu 1708-9 ; and the same name was used by Htcele 
in the Tatle.r. 

IMcUei’wtetli, Edwaiid, evangelical clcigy- 
nmn, was Imrn at Kirkby Lonsdale, Wes(,moreluud, 
in 1786, anil after lifteoii yeais in the (leiieral 
Post-oll'ice and in a solieitor’s olllce, was in iHld 
admitted to orders, and sent tlic ncx(; year by tbe 
Cliiii'ch Missicimry Society to rcoiganise tlieir 
mission stations in .Africa. Having ai?complis]ied 
UiR inissitm, he svas iu 18l(> apjioinled Hccvelary 1 a> 
the Society, a po.st lie iilloii with gi'eat sin’ceHs 
until 1830* when lio liecame rector of Watton, 
llertfovdsldiH!. Uorc, until Ids deatli on Febriiai'V 
24, 1850, he took an active part in promoting, biitli 
liytniigiie and iicii, almost every work liaving foi' 
its object tlie -spread of religious Iriitli wliclber at 
homo or abioad, He was one of llie founders of 
the Bvangolieal .'Vlliance, Of Ids religious writ- 
ings, which wore collected in l(i vols. (1853), tlie 
most pojmhir are ; A Help to the Stud// <f the 
Scriptures, The VhriNtinn Studcid, and A' Tretdise, 
OH the Lord's Supper. Ho also edited The Chiuh- 
tinn's Hmnily Librar//, a work consisting of -lO vols. 
Ills Christian Psuhnodij went throiigli 5!) eililioiis 
in -seven years. It formed the basis of the. well- 
known Ifi/innal Coiii/uiiiioii, now iu use in more 
tliaii 2000 chnreheH, jivopared by Ids sou, HiiWAI!]) 
IlEKltY BiokkusTMTH (born 1825), who, vicar of 
Christ Clnireb, llauij)s(,ead, from 18.'i5, was in 1885 
appointed Bishop of Exeter, and who is antlior of 
VcstRiyluy, To-dfiy, uud For J/hr.r, and other iiomiis. 
— IlKNUY BlOKEUSTlfl'lt ( 1783 1851 ) ill 183(1 l.ceame 
R'uwvfccr of the Bolls, and was raised to the peemge 
a-s Baron Langdalo; and Roiuon'r BimcinisTiyrii 
(1810-84) wasBislu)]) of lUpmi from 1857. 

Bl«ycle. See Ovclino. 

Bidar, a town in the Nizam’s Dominions, near 
the right bank of the Manjera, a tiilmtarv of the 
Gotlitvory, 75 miles NW. of Hydoraliad, Formerlv 
a place of importance, it is now vuuuvvkabk cbielly 
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f(ir its iiiftimfactm'os in a comnouiKl metal made of 
till, copper, lead, and zinc, nna called BiiUlery n’avc. 
This indnatvy has hoen of into deohning.— The 
district of ihdar lias an area of 4884 sri. in., and 
a pop. (1881) of 793.309, 

Bi<las.40'a, a river which, lising in Spain, forms 
tiio bomulary between that country and l-’ranoe, 
and, after a course of 33 miles, falls into the Bay of 
Biscay at J/iienterabia. Pnring the Peninsular 
war its banlcs Avere tlie scene of several eonllicts. 

liidOcfoiMl, a town of Maine, D.S., on the 
riglit bank of tbo Saco lUi'^or, (i miles from its 
mouth in the Atlantic Ocean, and 93 miles NNE. 
of Boston by rail. It lias manufactures of cotton 
and Avoolleii goods and machinery, and there is a 
largo trade in timber. Pop. (1880) 12,()ij]. 

BlddinS'-praycr, n form of exiiortation, 
always concluding Avitli the Imrd’s Prayer, enjoined 
by the 55th canim.of the Anglican Church, in 1093, 
to 1)0 used hefore all sermons and homilies. Except 
in catliedi'itls and the university clinrebe.s, it is 
noAv sehloin used. The term is from the Anglo- 
Saxon biddnn,^' to iiray.’so that ‘ hidding-prayer’is 
really pleonastic. _ The form is of oxtremo antiquity, 
and wo have a similar ono la the Apostolical Coii- 
stitutions. It was anciently used for tho com- 
munio(i,ntH nr bolievors after the dismissal of tho 
oatoclminonB, and was pronounced by tho deacon, 
caeh petition beginning with the n-ords, ' Let uk 
jiray mr,* Ac,, and tho nooplo rcBponding nt tho end 
of with ‘Kyrio Eloison,' or boino sucii words. 
Til is aiiotlior very ancient oxainplo in tlio 
Ambrosian Liturgy i and St (Jlirysostom alludes 
to such a form ia one of his soriuoiis, It must 
havo been, and oven now in its abridged shape 
HtlU is, very impressive, allowing oaoli inaividunl to 
su]>ply from Ids own tlioughts speeial eases of nenos- 
sity under the ditVoront heads. Tlieso Bidding- 
prayers have some resomhlaneo to tho Litany aiid 
tho Prayor for tho C'liureh Militant, now used in 
tho Anglican (llmrcli, 

Bhldks John, somotimos oallod the founder of 
English IJiiitavianisin, was horn in 1615, atAVotton- 
nunov-Edgo, in Irioueestorrthivo, and in Hi34 entered 
Magdalon Hall, Oxford, whore ho took Ids degree 
'of M,A. In 16!l:l he was oloctod master of tho free 
school in the tmvn of Glmico.ster ; but having 
omhracod certain tipininns in regard to the per- 
sonality of tho Holy Siiirit, at vamnee Avith those 
held hy the majority or Oliristians, ho was tluwvn 
into gfi.nl, Dueemlicr 1645. Ho was summoned hoforo 
tiio parlifiment at Westminster, tried, and thrown 
into prison. Tlio famous Westminster A.sscinbly of 
iJivini’s uiKlertook to ‘ soltlo ’ Biddle's case, but 
tlioir argumonts had only the oU'ccb of stroimthoidng 
his previous couviebions, His work on tlio Holy 
Spirit, issued in 1647, was burnt hy tho hangman 
as blasiiliennms. In 1648 ho published a Covfcmon 
of Fditk r.omxrniiiij the Holy Trinity, which nuis 
followed hy another tract containing the npiidons 
of tho Fatiicrs on the .same rpiestion. Parliament 
had pasHcil an act declaring the doiiial of tho Trinity 
a orimo imiiistiahlo hy death, and tho Westminster 
AHsemliry hosonght ]iarliiuiient to havo Biddle 
o.xaciited''. I’arliainent did not respond to this 
appeal, lie never was brought to trial, and })or.sonal 
friends secrn'oil his liheration hy hecoining surely 
for his aiipcaranoe wlion wanted. Cromwells 
Aot of Cblivion gave him full liberty. He new 
commonood to gather a congregation of those 
whom lio had converted to his oiiinions. Twice 
during tlio Commonwealth Biddle snflercd sevoroty 
for his orooil, and in 1665 Avns lianishcd to one of 
tho Hcilly Isles. In 1058 ho wa.s released, and con- 
tinnotl til preach in London till the death of Crom- 
well, and also after tho Restoration, untilJunolOG2, 
when ho was again apprehended and fined in £100. 


He could iiot pay it, so u-as committed to gaol, 
where he died 22d Septomhor of the same year. 
See UNiTAmA'ss. 

Biddle, Nicholas, an Ainericau financier, Imrn 
at Philadolphia, Jfimuuy 8, 1786, graduated at 
Princeton College, and became an energetic mem- 
ber of the legislatiiro of Peniisvlvania. In 1823 ho 
was appointed pi'o-shlcnt of tlie llnited State.s Bank, 
and liold tliat post till 1836. Ho rvas next chosen 
jAresident of the United States BiUik of Pennsyl- 
vania, hut resigned in 1839 ; two ycai-s later tho 
hank heenme insolvent. lie liad conducted its 
allaira with great skillj integrity, and priuleiice, 
and ho pnhlislied a series of lettoi's in viiidicatkm 
of his adininistratiou, A presentment was made 
against liim for fraud, which wa.s never followed up. 
Buldlo liad considerable literary taste, and for some 
time edited The Philudelphia rortfoUo, contribut- 
ing many artiele.s to its piages. By vefiue.st of tlie 
president of the United States, lie compiled from 
the original papers a History of Lewis and Clarke's 
Expedition to me Haeijie Ocean; also The Covxnier- 
nicd Digest, a vohnno put forth by Congress. Ho 
died Pebriiary 27, 1844. 

Bid'cl’ord, ^ ‘little wliite seaport toAvn'of 
North Devon, on botlt sides of the Torridge, 
Si miles above its conlhiencc U'ith tho estuary of 
the Taw, and 0 miles SW. of Barnstaple. The 
name slgnUies ‘ b 3 ^tIle•f()l•d,’ ami is prououncetl 
liid’dc-ford, like that of its Amorioan dauglitcr. 
The old hrirlgo of 24 arches and 22G yards lung, 
which unites tho tAvo divisions of Bulefovd, Avas 
widuuod in 1864. Tho church avas rebuilt, all but 
tho toAA'or, in 1804. Thorc are nmimfucturcs of 
ropes, sails, cartliouAvuro, and loathov ; and these 
are exported, tn^obhor Avitli oak-liark, corn, flonv, 
linens, AA’onllens, iron, Ac. Vessels of 500 tons can 
got up to tho quay, Pop, (1881) 0612. A place of 
Viking septilture, Bidofiml was tlio port Avhciioe 
Bir Ihcluu'd Gvonvillo sailed on his lost vnyago, 
and it ligurcs much in ICingsloy’s WeMwurd liol 

Bl<U>at, also I’lLPAY, tlio reputed author of a 
collection of faljlcs and stories Avidoly oircnlatod 
hotli in tiio East anil West, of Avliich tho oaTllest 
extant form exists in an Arabic A’cmion of about 
750 A.i). Tho origimil was an Indian collection of 
tales which nre nob now in o.xistonce, but of Avhioh 
tiie PanclKdrintra (q.v.), and to a lesser degree biie 
MediAithdrata (q.v.) and the Hitopadmi (q.v.), 
contain eacli a part, tliongh in a ihodcrnised and 
artificially elaborated form. Of this Indian original, 
tlio chvHsienl and elegant Arabic veiAsion, Kalilah nn 
Dimna/i, already spoken of, is a sub.stantially 
faitliful reproduction. It Avaa not made, lioAVCA'cr, 
direct from tlio .Sanskrit, Imt from a lo.st Pehlevi 
A'orsioii, tho parent also of an ineompleto old Syriac 
version, dating from about 570, Avliich was dis- 
covered in tho eiiiscopal library ut Mavdiii nt the 
time of the Vatican Council, and published in 1876 
by Bickell Avitli nn introduction liy Benfoy. Save 
tins, every knoAvn veinion of tlie iinoiv descended 
dircetlv or indirectly from the Arabic A'ersioii of 
Ahdntlnli-ihn-AlmokaJVa of 750. Tiiis Avork as it 
exists is made up of three elements : Indian, Por- 
Kiaii, and Arabic, three chapters being Persian, and 
six appearing linst in the Arabic version, Avhile 
tAvelve chapters are of Indian and Buddhist origin. 
Of these last, five correspond to the fiA’o chapter 
composing tho PanclLatuiitva, Iavq appeal’ in tho 
first hook thereof, three arc found in tlie MedtdbkA- 
rata, and tAVo seem to have fallen out of the Indian 
literature altogether. IIoAA'eA’er, if Buddliisni 
originated tlie liook, it Ava.B Islam Avhicli trans- 
mitted it to Europe, for no foAver than fii'c 
different brnnslaticms Avero made from tlie Arabic, 
version— into Syriac (10th or llth century) ; Greek 
(about lOSObySymeon Seth); Peisiaii (about 1120,’ 
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a soinewliat free tianslfttitui, known as that of 
Nasi'ullflii) : Helji ow (13th centnrj' hy Jucoh hen 
Kleiiziir); aiul Ohl SvimiHh (1251, whieh 

Kiiiinund’s Latin ver.siun Avas inmle in 1313). A 
somcwiiafc Ciivlier He]>vcw version /orme«l the ba-sis 
of the Dircdoriiim (about 1270) of John of 
Cainia, a coiivei'teil Jew ; which in turn gaA'o 
rise to (.lennan hy Graf KberhartI (about 1480B 
SnauiHli, the E.vcnijiUit'io (1493); Italian, (Doni's 
Mund I'llusojlu (1552), and l''iren>niola’s Diseorsi 
(leijli Aiiimnli (1548); l^rench ; English (1370): 
Daiiisli (U518); and Dutch (1(523) veisions. The 
Eiiglisli etUtion was a rendering by Sir Thomus 
North (1570) of the Uulian jlforMf Mioso/a of 
Doni. Tlie Persian of Nasrullah gave birth hi the 
Anmh-i-Eiihaiii, or ‘Nights of Cnnopip the Star’ 
(late in loth century), of Husain Wil’iz, wliich in 
turn gave rise to tiio Turkish IIiiuKiyiin A'd/no/i, or 
‘Imperial Hook’ (early in 10th century). 

As to tlie oi'iginul traiisiniasion Jif the lamk from 
India, the story is told tliat the Per.siaii king 
Xhosn'i Nuslili'rim (531-79), hearing of its exist- 
ence in India, despatched his physician Harzoyo to 
India tu mocuvo and trauslat-o a copy of it into 
Pelilovi, the Utevary dialect of Peniia. Its trans- 
lator into the older Syriac vci-sion won an eecicsinstic 
named llftd for iJ6d); into Arabic, the elegant and 
accomiilishod hut ill-fated scholar, ‘Abdiulali Ilni- 
al-MukalVa.’ Of this work each cha\>tev fonus a 
story Avhich is sunposod to have been related to 
a king of India uy Ida pliifosonher, llahlaha or 
Bidpm, to point soiao moral. The story itself is 
simple in form, but itsually branches out into a 
ntimliur of imrentliotical stories, conversations, and 
sayings. In many of tlic stories animals iday parts, 
and nub as if men urul women. With the chapter 
oti the lion and tlio c)X, or Imw two friends may ho 
Mot at variance by a crafty intorlopor--tliu fifth in 
De Saev’H te.xt— wc enter on the original Indian 
IhkiU. '’i'Uc umuo given tz> the book, in AvaUie 
KulKak und Dunuah, in Syriac fudUay loul 
Duiuiukj, is doiivc<I from the Indian nainos of the 
two jackals who take a princii»nl part in tins shtry. 
Perhaps the most pleasing story in the book is that 
of the riugdovo, or the love of sincere friends. The 
14th cliaptor in, Do 8aey, the story of the king and 
ids dreaiiis, is uiiinUtakahly Buddhist, the Ilrali- 
muns ill it being presented in the most odious 
liglit. Ill this story none of the parts are taken by 
aiiiimils. Tiio account of the mission of Bar/.r>yo to 
India, and Ills tiiography, are given iit all the 
Yer.slon,s cxcejit the later , Syriac just boforc the 
story of tlie lion and tlie ox, and aftw the table of 
contents. TIig prominent part ndiieh nscctieiKin 
idays in tliis liiograpliy lienfey connects with Uud- 
diiism, tlion ill full vigour in Indio. 

An eclectic text of the Arabic vei-sion avos cditerl 
hy Silve.stre^ de Soey ( Paris, 1816), ami 1ms been 
transluted into Englisli by ICiiatchbiil) (Oxfoitl, 
1819), and into German by Phillip Wolff (2 a-oIs. 
Stutt. 1839). The later Syriac A-ersion was eilitetl 
by Professoi' Wright (1884), .and was tmn.siat<sl 
into English, with an excellent iiitrodnction, hy the 
late I. G. N. Iveitli-Palcoiier (1883). — See alsiJ 
Ldisiileiir De.slongcliamiis, Esmi sur les Fables 
ludUunr^i (Paris, 1838); Mas Miiller, ‘On tho 
Migration of Fahles,’ in vo). iii. (1880) of Chins 
Jrom u (rcnium Ji^orhs/top ; and Rln's Davids, 
liuddhist Birth iSturics ( 1880). 

Biebricli, a tou-n on the right hank of tlio 
Rlune, 2k miles S. of Wiesbaden. It lias the castle 
of the ([uke.s of Nassau, several factories, and 
(188.5) 90G7 inliahitautB. 

Iliel. Sec IJiEXXK. 

, Iliclcfcld, a busy tou n in the Pnissian pro- 
ymee uf We.stphalia, pieturescjuely situaterl on the 
little Latter, at the foot of the Teutohurger-Wald, 


28 miles SW. of iMiiulen. The old Avails Avhieh 
withstraid tlie last siege in 1673, Imvo been con- 
verted iutti promenades. Bielefeld is tho centre of 
the Westphalian linen-trade, its yeai'ly output 
having a vahio of about £50,000. It has extensive 
bleachiiig-groiiiids, inaniifactnres of Avoollen thread, 
soap, leather, ami its meevsehanm i»ipoH avo celo- 
Lrated. Pop. ( 1871 ) 24,521 ;( 1H85) 34,92-1. 

Bicicir, an ancient toAvn of Russia, in tlio 
goveriuiieiit of Tula, on the Oka, 160 miles iS8W. 
ofMo-scow. Pop. 9171. 

niclitz« a town of Austrian Silesia, on the left 
bank of the Biala, 60 miles SW. of CracoAV by 
rail. It ha!5 dye-Avorks, and carries on a trade in 
Avoolleii cloths, Avinc, and salt. Pop. (LSHO) 13,060. 

iMtilln, a toAvii of North Italy, in tho proAunco 
of Ndvnra, 50 inilcs NE. of Tnvln by rail. It lias 
some mamifaetnres, and is tlio scab of a bishop. 
Pop. 11,662. 

Bii‘lo*oz'ero, (‘White Lake’), a lake in the 
goA'ornmoiit of Novgorod, liuHsia, covtAving an area 
of 432 si(. m., its length being about 25 niilcH, and 
its hrendth 20. Its siirphiH Avaters are eonvoyed liy 
the Bheksna Kiver into tlio Volga, ami canals nnito 
it with the Onega, Sukona, and DAviim,— UiKi.o- 
ZKU8K is an old wooden toAvii on tlie south sliovo 
of the lake. I'op. ( 1881 ) 4286. 

Biclo'pol, a t<wn of Russia, 106 miles NW. 
of the city of Kharkov, Avith extensive branily 
distilleries. Foi*. 12,178. 

KicIshOlllc, a stalactite cavern In tho Harz 
Mountains, on the right hank of tlio Bode. It avuh 
discovered about 1672, Imt Ih'st iiiudo aceessllilo 
in 1788. Its entrance is 108 foot above tho bud of 
the stream ; and its total length is 230 yards. 

lUelsU, a toAvn of Russia, in tlm govuniiiiont 
of (Jrodno, 112 miles NE. of ^yarHaAV. Pop. 9763. 

Bicinio, in Gerjmvn BiKi,, a toAvn of , ‘Switzer- 
land, in tho canton of Bern, 50 luilcH SW. of Bnso] 
by rail, beiiutifnlly situated at tho base of iho 
viiic-clail Jura, ami at tlic foot of Ihe J.ake of 
lUenuc. Ptip. (1880) 11,(523, ouguged iu (he imum- 
facturo of watclies, leather, cottoi'i, Bioinid is 
mentioned as early as 814. h'roni 1262 it lasloiigcd 
to tho bishops of Basel ; Ijiit in 1352 i( entered jiito 
an aDiaricc Avith Burn, and after tlm Boformatioii 
Avas essentially a free and indenendent I'ity niilil 
1798, Avhon it Avn.s annexed to I'Vam n. In' 1815 it 
was united to Berm— The Lakk oi-' Biknn).:, lying 
1424 foot ahoA’c sea-lcvol, extcml.s 9 milc.s iiurlh- 
oastAvard along tlio ba.se of the .lui'a AlmiiiLains, 
its greatest breadth lieing 3 miles. It rcceiviis 
tlic surplus watoiH of Lake NouchA tel tiy (he 'I’liiel, 
hy Avliieh river it again discharges il.s uavii, Its 
maxhimm depth is 252 feet, 'l.’o\vanls its lieail is 
the lie St l*iorre, to Avliidi llmisscaii retired for 
bAYo months iu 1705. 

Kieniiinls, or Biknniai. Pi.ant.s, imi plants 
Avliich do not floAvcr in tlic lirst Hcasim of their 
growth, Imt lloAver ami bear fruit iu Ihe second 
season, and then die. Tho most familiar o-Yaiuplc 
is iierliaps that of tho coiiimon foxglove ( l)i(/i/ti/.is). 
Many of onr ciiltivivtcd plants arc liieimiat.s, us lIk^ 
caviob, Uivnip, pnvsni)), parsley, coUiry, tkv.., and 
many «f the moat esteemed floAvers of our ganlciis, 
as stock, AvalliloAvcr, hone, sty, ikc. But plants 
AA'liicli ill oidinnry circmiistaiiees arc hicnnials, 
often become Aiimuils (ipv.), avIicu early soAving, 
Avarin weather, or other causes pvonuitc the earlier 
deA'elonmont of a lloAvoring stem, us is contiimallv 
exompHried in all thu kinds already named. If, on 
the other hand, the tioAvering of tho ]dant is ju'o- 
A'eiitcd-'Or, in many cases, if it is morelv pro- 
yonteil fi-om riimning its seed— it will eontiimo to 
live for AAAueh longer povioil ; the stuno hed of 
parsley, ifrognlarly cut over, Avill renmin jirodnctivo 
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foi' a mnu]jov of years, wliilc a iiornmlly animal 
plant lilio inignonetto may lie kept ffrowing for two 
years or more if its lloworing be caronilly prevented. 

Ai.iiicut, an American artist, born 
at Diisscldorf in 1S3(), was brought next year to the 
United Htatos, Imt studied in Europe, 1853-07, In 
1859 lie visited the llecky iNlnuntains, and tlio first 
result of his sketches was ‘ Laniler's Peak’ ( 18(33), 
which created some impression at the Paris Ex- 
jiosition. Hinco then, mountain scenes have lieon 
his favourite subjects, ami these he treats M’itli 
considerable vigour of drawing and brilliancy of 
colouring. Uo has received dccovatuiiis tvoiu 
several continental countries, and is a member of 
tlie St Petersburg Academy. 

ItiCS-JSo.HCll', a marshy sheet of water of the 
Notlierlands, extending over an area of 77 sq, m., 
liotwceii tlio provinces North Brabant and South 
Holland. 

Hiestiiig's. >See Bkkstino.s. 

lUmii. See AlTLii. 

ISii^aiuy, according to the canonists, consisted 
in marrying two virgins successively, one after 
the death of the otlier, or in once marrying a 
widow j and persona so ofibnding were held, to ho , 
nftoi’wards dis([naUnod for holy cmlovs, But accord- 
ing to the oviliuary Eiij^lisli use of tlie.word sineo tlie 
I3tli oontury^ liiganiy is tlio entoriiig into a socoud 
mari'iiigo wliile the lirst subsists i and tliis is oon- i 
dwinnea by tlio civil law and the cliuroh law of 
all inoclorn civilised states. Thu sovoru English 
slabuto of ItlCl t was inodidod lu 1829, piiuwliuiout 
of noiial servitiulo {for not moro than sovoii years) 
amt imprisonment being substituted for that of 
death. Tliu Hcotlish statute of 1551 was divocted 
amtinst tlio iierjury involved in the violation of the 
solemn marriage oath taken in oliiiroh ; hut even in 
eases of the iiiost irregular marriage by the mere 
e,xehaugo of consent, iiigaiiiy is yecogiiised by the 
Roinmoit litw of Kcotlaml as an od'etuio, and in spite 
of the protests of Ihu’on Hume, lias frequently been 
punisheil by imprisonment, and penal servitiulo is, 
111 the discrotlon of tho judge, also sometimes 
inllietoil. An account of some foreign laws will 
be found in the Ueport of tho Koyal Coiniuission 
on tho Marriage f^aws. 1808. 

Tho English Act or 1829 oxceiiU from its pro- 
visions tlio following four cases : (1 ) That of a 
seifoiid mariiago contracted out of England by one 
who is not a sulijcct of the realm. (2) That of 
any person marrying a second time, who.so husband 
or wife shall have heen eoutinually absent from 
such por.son for tlio space of sovou years, and 
sliall not have been known by sneh jiorson to 
he living within that time, (3) Tliatot a |)ors»n 
who, at tlie time of such second marriage, shall 
liavo lieen delivered from tho bond of tho first 
marriage on grounds recognised by Englisli law. 
(4) That of a per.son whoso former marriage slmll 
have been declared void from tlio hoginiiing by any 
court of competent jurisdiction. These exceptions 
bring out some jioints of dilleronoo between the 
I'lnglisli ami Scottish laws. (1) The Scottish law 
would treat tins foreign marriage ns an ollenco 
against tlie law uveteetiug the llv-st marriage at 
homo, anil would therefore punish in this case 
also. (2) Reasoiiahlo gronml for holieving in 
tlio dealih of tho first spouse would ho a defence 
to a iiro.seoutiou for higwiiy in Scotland, although 
seven years had not elapsed. (3) The English 
law does not recognise divorce from the finst 
mavringo ms a defence, unless it has been given 
in sueii eircvimstauces as justify divorce on the 
comparatively limited grounds recognised by the 
English Divorce Act. lienee, in tho famous emse of 
Lolley, ail Englishnihn was convietod of bigamy in 
England, although lie had obtained in >Scotland a 
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divorce from the first inatringe on tho ground of 
adultery. There is a tendency in the English 
courts now to treat divorce as an incident of the 
law of tlio domicile of the spouse,s, but tlie matter 
remains in an unsatisfactory position. (4) It will 
bo understood that bigamy is coiiimitteil wliat- 
I ever may be the legal imiicdiment otherwise (e.g, 

I relationship) to the attempted second marriago. 
The niiinarried person who knowingly enters into 
a bigamous marriage is treated ns a jirlncipal in the 
.second degree in England, and as art and iinrt in 
Scotland. 

In the United States, bigamy is everywhere 
treated as a eriiae, punislialile liy fine and iin- 
prisoniuent. It is pniiislied in tho several states 
by state law.s giv’iiig tho conrt.s discretionary power 
to fix the pnnislnnent. The law gives tho minimum 
and maximum punishment, usually from one to 
three years' impiisonment and 8500 and 81000 line, 

Bigelow* the name of several notable Ameri- 
oans, of whom the most important are— ( 1 ) Eha.stus 
B uifSHAM, horn in Massachusetts, 1814; invented, 
wliile yet a lad, looms for weaving suspender 
wobbiim and I'iping cord, ami afterwards con- 
.structed a machiiio for lunking knotted counter- 
panes, and a valuable Inoui for weaving oavpete. 
He died in 3870. — (2) jACOii, physician, born in 
Massaohusotts, 1787 j graduated at Hamml Uni* 
vursity In 1806, and early became kaoM’ii as a 
Nkllfiu botanist, Ho practised for over forty years 
in Boston, and filled several ebairs at Havvaid. 
riis professional publications are nuinovous, and tho 
uingte-wovd nomenclatnro of the Amcrimn Pkarina- 
copm'a of 1820. afterwards adopted in England, is 
largely cine to lilui. Ho died Ipth January 1870.-^- 
(3|JoiiK, horn at Malden, New York, 1817, was 
managing editor of tho ivcio York Evening Post 
from 1860 to , 1801, wlion ho wont as consul to Paris, 
From 1860 to 186(1 ho was United States Ministur 
in France; and in 1875 he was olooted secretary, 
of state of Now York, but sinco 1877 he has taken 
uo part in politics. Ho has, among otlior works, 
writtou Lives of Fremont ( 1850) and William 
Cullen Bryant (1880), besides editing Franklin’s 
Aiitobiograpliy from tlio original MSS. which lio 
found in France (1868; now cd. 8 voIb. 187G>5 
Franklin’s Complete Work's (1880), and TUden’s 
Writings and Spceolm {2 \’oh. 1880), 

Big'jj, or Bio BAKbKV, a local name for tho 
oommoh hero, or four-i'owed barloj’’ {lloniemn 
vtdgure). See Baulks. 

a town of Lanavkshivo, 28 milfcs SW. 
of Edinburgh, with wlilch it has connection by rail. 
Tim Collegiate Clmrch of St Mary was founded in 


l)orn in tho United I’rc.sbytonaii manse ; ami John 
Crlad.stones (1693-1750), great-gvandsiro of W, E. 
{.Tlaclstoiie, is buried in the cliurchyard. Pop. 
(1881) 1556. Sco Hunter’s Biggar and the House 
of Fleming [lAaiX. 18G7). 

Biffglc.SWiUlc, a market-town of Bedfordshire, 
41 luihiH N’iV. of I.ondon by rail, with a great eorii- 
luarkot. Pop. (1881) 4947. 

Big Horn* a navigable river of the United 
State.s, and the largest iillluont of tlie Yellowstone, 
rises iieai* Ifremont’is Peak in the Bocky Mountains, 
ill the NW. of Wyoming territory. It has a north- 
east course of about 350 miles, and falls into tho 
YeUo\Ystonc. 

BigiiOlliJlCcm, a tropical order of corollilforal 
dicotyledons, closely allied to the Scrojihulariaceio 
(q.v.), from which they may bo distingiiislied by 
the longitudinal deliiacciico of the capsule, and by 
their winged exalbuniinous seeds (see Trumpet- 
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l-LOWEtt). Tiiev are in many cnscH noble trees, 
and some of tliem afi'ord valuable timber, among 
Avbicli 3iiay be named hiijnonm Imcoxiihn, a tree 
of Jiiiiifiica, a-liicli is .somotimes imported for 
wibinctmakei’s, S:c. under the nume of green or 



Bigiionin rudiotins. 


velltw ebony; ffomo Brazilinit species {JacardniJu 
h-uttiliwKt) mrnisli exceedingly hard and beautiful 
timber, Not a few of them are climbing shrubs 
(lianas .), and the tough shoots of Biynonta Jionn 
are used for •\vieker-^Ynrk in liniann, liiynuhUi 
(Hliacm, a native of the West Indies, is remarkable 
for its strong alUaeeons smell ; the leaves of 
Bumofu'et C'Afcct atlovd tUe red coloiuitig niattei 
calletl Ohioa(q,v.).— Some are lieibnccous} of these 
the most iiniiortaiit Is Sesamum (q.v.). 


^ liiftodj tiio name of a family founded by a poor 
Norman Isnlglit, which acquired the earldom of 
Norfolk in t)iu rcLgn of Stoplicn, The socoinl carl, 
liogcr, took a prominent part in securing Magna 
Cimvta ! in 130(1 the earldom Tjceamo extinct. 

, lliiKoire, a mountainous district of South'wost 
I'Vunce, fovnieiiy belonging to Gascony, but now 
fur the must part embraced ui tbo department of 
Hantes-l’yrdineos, Tarbes (q.v.) lias been the 
chief town siiico tho days of the Ilonians, See 
liAUStilllJS, 

Saiuly River, also called C/i((iic/wM/i, a 
mivigablc altlucnt of the Ohio, formed by the 
juuctimi of two bvauoUoa which vise lu Virginia. 
The west hn-k tmvorHes several cimnties of ICmi- 
tucky, and tho cast foi'k is, dui'ing the later 
])!ivt of its course, tho bouiulavy butween the two 
states. 

Itiiiac/. (Biluitch), a strong fortress-town of 
Nortli-west Bosnia, on the Uiui, near tho Croatian 
frontier. It has been the scene of freqncjit con- 
tests (luring tho Turkish wars, and there is a 
line tnoniiineiit to tho Austrians who fell in the 
oaiupaign of lb78. Pop. 3097, mostly Molmm- 
mcdaiis. , 

RiluS a fruitful district of Sontli Afiica, E. of 
Ikugucla, and under i’ovtuguoso inlhiemio. Tim 
eastern part rises t(( a lofty plateau, wliero tlio 
cliinato is ([(ilightfnl. Jlihe is an important cara- 
van contix?, as the only route across tlic coti- 
tiiient .south of tlie Congo passt;.s thrciiigli it, 
'J'Jic trade is chielly in slai’es aiui ivory. Aron, 
2 .j00 sc(. Ill, ; ]io]). 95,000, Kagnonilia, tho king's 
capital, is more than 3 mile.s in oii'oiuaforence. 
8(.H! xMajor S. Pinto's Hoio I Orosml A frkee ( I«8i ). 

Rijaiiasliiir# 8u*o Vi.jxt.YANxU!Ait. , 

BiJapnr’j n decayed city in the Bomliay Presi- 
dency, KJO nule,s SE. of Forma, It was for eenturios 
tlic I ourislnng capital of q poxyer/ul kingdom, but 1 
tell Cluiyewith under various dynasties in 3 Viccc. 9 - ' 
Sion, Hindu and iMusanlman, till in IGSIl it was 
captured by Aurungzebe, It passed during the j 
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early part of the 18tii century into the Jiands 
of the Maliriittus, and becaiiu! British in 1818. 
Now that a gradual decay has done its worst, 
Bijapur jirasents a contrast jierliaps uiieijualled in 
tlio world. Lofty walls of hewn stone, still entire, 
inclose the silent and (Jc.soJate _ fragments of a 
once vast and populous city. With tlio exceplioii 
of an aiioicnt temple, tho sole relic of aboriginal 
ilomiiiation, the rums are Molianiinedan, and cmi- 
Biab of beautiful mosques, colossal topriw, a fort, 
with an inner citadel, a mile in circuit. Tlie 
British government has done everytliing to provenb 
further decay. Pop. (1881) 11,42*1. 8ec i'ei’giis- 
son’s Indian Archiicctnrc (1870). 

I41ja>ViU*» a petty native state in the Bundel- 
khaud Agency, with au area of U7-t S(i. ui. 
Diamonds and ironstone are found, hub the country 
Is jioor and hilly. Pop, (1881) 113,285. 

IMjbliavu', ov Buuahau, a town in Kaslmur 
state, India, on tho Jlielnin, 25 miles HE. of 
Hriiiagar, It is tho second (dty in the .state. 

Bijiiam'', a to\Yn of the NovtU-west Provinces, 
3 miles E, of thu Ganges. Hugar, Brahmaiiieal 
threads, and cotton cloth arc immufaetured. Ibis 
a seat of tho American Muthodisfc Mission and 
lioadquavtors of tho ddts. Pop. (1881) 15, bl?.-- 
Tho district of Bijnauv, in tho N. of the .Bohil- 
khaiid division, coutalim moru than a doxuii towns 
with a popnlatiou of over 5000. It has an area of 
1808 sq.m. Pop. (1881)721,450. 

BlknilClV the capital of a Ibiiput stale, lies 
in a desolate tract, 250 iniloH WHW. of Dollii, 
It is sniToiuuled by a bivtbhsnumtod wall of 
3^ miles 'in civouLt, and from a distance presents 
a nmgnirieont apimaraneo ; but many of tho oarved 
buildings for wnicli it is notablu are sitnatod in 
narrow and dirty lanes, and the people are ex* 
tvmnoly rliviy, 'rhovo avo sovou Jivlu momvHtovios, 
Pottery, Htimo-eiitting and carving, tlio making of 
a wliito candy and of hliinkets, are amongst the 
industries of tho iilacio. I’op. (1881 ) 43,28;).--'.rhe 
statu contains 22^,340 sip in. ’.I'lie ilajpiits are 
tho doTninaiit racu ; but Jilts form thu great hoily 
of the inliabitanls. Tlio greater isirt of the slate 
is a dreary, undulating jilain iiiluisperHed with 
.shifting sandliills. grass, and jungle hushes, The 
homes, _ cattle, aiui bniraloes of ’Bikanor are famous. 
The cliuiato is vemavkablo for exiremu elianges of 
temperature, Poji. (1881 ) 215,371. 

Rikli is an Indian poison. Hue AodxViTi':, 

RUbf'l'O, a town of Nortlieni Hjiain, the capital 
(jf tbo Basque province of Vizcaya (Biscay), is 
.HitiiatecI in a mountain gorge on the Nervioii, 8 
miles SE. of its month at I'oriugalete, and (13 inih.'s 
N, by _E, of Miranda by rail. Bilbao is well linilt ; 
the principal strccf.s arc .slmiglit and the limiscs 
.sttlmtautud ; but there arc, ne puliUc buildings nf 
any note. Pour liridges .sjian the river, wliiidi 
divido.s tlio old town from tho new. Tim city 
is purely eoiumerciat. There are docks for ImiUl- 
iiig niereliant-ve.ssels, and in tho vicinity are iron 
and copiier miiuvs, 'I’lm old fame of Bilbao's iron 
and Hteel niannfacfcuroH is attested by the teriiiH 
hilho, ‘a rapier,' and bilhors, ‘irons’ — both coiii- 
nion iiy lilizabethaii wvitor.s. Tim cuimliHalioii 
of the river in 1880 has since enabled steamer.s of 
700 to 800 tons register to ctnim np to the town ; 
but the narrow clianiiel and the heavy sea on the 
bar still render the port ettually dillicult to enter or 
leave. NovertliclosH, the amuud amount of British 
tonnage entering Bilbao largely exceeds that of 
any otimr foreign port in Europe, with tlm ('xceii- 
bion of Antwerp. In 1880, 3058 ve.s.sels of 2,(137,220 
tons entered the port; of those, 17(10. with a tonnage 
of 1,882,430, wore Britisli, Tlio chief iniport-s are 
coni, coke, eodilsh, tinilicr, potrolcnin, tin, sugar, 
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collec, am! colojiial goods, amouijt-ing iu 188(> to 
,C2,17H,‘i‘2(3, of wliieli ;iil,()32,140 were Hritish. The 
exports, wliieh include pig-iron, red Avines, and 
wool, are miiiiormiH niuf unimportant, with the 
exception of iron-ore, on wliicli the pnwperity of 
tluj j)ort de]jeiid.H. In 1886, in a total for all exiiort'S 
of .U3,2oO,()C)t), the iron-tn-c anumntcsl to 3,160,047 
tons, valued at i;l, 817,027, of avIucIj over two- 
thirds wore sent to llritnin. Pop. (1884) 33,613. 
llilhao was founded in tlic year 13(K) hy Diego 
Lopez do llaro under the name of llelvao— i.e. 

‘ the line f<irt' — and soon attained great pros- 
polity. In the ITith century it was the scat of the 
most autlioritivtivo eomineroial trilmnal in Spain. 
It suHorod severely in tlunvans with France, lii-stin 
171)6, and again in 1S(J8, wlien 12{}() of its inhahit- 
auts were slangliterol in cold hlood. ]>nriiig tlie 
Carlist strugules Bilhao Imn stowl tu’o great 
sieges, Ziiniaiacarregny hero rocinving his ileath- 
wmiiid in 1833, whilst in 1874 the place was vainly 
besieged and heavily Ijoniharded by the forces of 
Don (larlos for four whole, months. 

nUberry. )seo ■WmnrrtKiiKUitv. 

Uil'lfills, an old Iherian city of .Siiaia, 2 miles 
E. of the modern town of Calataynd (q.v.), in the 
province of Sarago-ssa, cliiolly celobmteil ns tlie 
birthplace of the noet Martial, but also famed for 
its highly teinporcu steel blades. I 

»U<ioclc, See ItAir., 

ISllflcrdlJK, WiLLii.At. a Dutch jioet and phil- 
ologist, Avas born at Amsterdam, <th Septembor ; 
17511. IVhllo studying law at liOydeii, and after- 
wards. when pruclising at the Hague, he devoted 
himself o-wklnously to literature and i>octry. On 
tlio invasion of Holland hy the French ho repaire*! 
to Drnnswitik, and afLeiwaixIs visitml London, 
where lie Hiipported himself hy lecturing and teach- 
ing. In 1806 he rotunic<l to Holland, where he 
Avan voctilvod as one Avho luul done Ids conntiy 
Imuoui' ; and the newly-elected king of Ilolhunl 
(Louis Bonaparte) appointed liint presiilont of the 
imw Institute at Amsterdam, and also made him 
his own Inslnictor in tint .Dutch bingnugo. Bildor- 
dijU afterwunls resided at Leyden and then at 
Ilaartom, wliote ho died 18th Decemfior 1831. Ills 
contrilmtioiiH to poetic literature were very Humor- 
ous j but though his lyrics os])OciaBy contain Jiiuny 
lioatities, yet, With one or Caa’c* oxceptkms, none 
of his pi)oms display any remarkable originality, 
or any great Avealtli of imagination. lie also made 
valuahlo conbrihiitions to tlie oxposiUoti of the 
older nionuments of Duttdi literature, and wrote 
a liistory of the Netiierlands. Ho was strongly 
(!ons(n'vat[ve in his tendencies, theological and 
otiier. His collected poems have been edited 
by Da Costa (Amsterdam, 1H30-69}. 

Btile is a fluid secreted from the blood by the 
liver, (liu) part of it is dcstiiuul to servo in the 
procoHs of digestion.; the otliov to 1« eliininntcd 
from tlu! .systmii. It is coloured yulloAv in ninii, ami 
in carnivorous and omnivorous animals; it is green 
ill vcgetalile feeders. 'J’lie ])i'imnry cells of the 
liver (the liepatic cells) separate the bile from 
the blood of the portal vein, and diseluivgo it 
into small duets, Avliich unite ttv form Inygev ones, 
and eventually the right aiu,l left he)»atic iluctfl. 
Thu latter unite to form the eoniimm lieiiatk*. duct, 
Avhich is soon joitioil by that of the gall-blmUler 
(the cystic, duct). 'i'liis junction , forms the 
common hiltA duet, Avliich pierces tlie Heo<md part 
i'll the dAiedonum, and vunning oblujuely in its 
AA:all for a sliorfc distamui, opens on its mucous 
surface, 

Bile is constantly being .seereteil, more wpiously 
after food ; Avhilo the duoilomiiii is empty, mast of 
it passes up the cystic duct into the gall-bladder 
where, it is stored. But when the cxiutoats of tlio 
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spmiaehare carried jwxst the opening of the common 
bile duct, a copious li<jAv of bile takes place into tlie 
duodenum, Avliere it is mixed As itli tUe food, in order 
to aid tlie further proccs.ses of digestion. 

The eomposilioii of hiiniuu bile is on the average of 

Water nboiiL SO per cent. 

]}ilu-Balts 8 II 

Mucin 2 II 

Other organic siibiilaiice.s 3 „ 

Inorganic subsl.'iiim(iis!i) ,i 0-0 n 

Tbe hile-sults (glycocholate and taurocholate of 
soda) are the most iiii]Hn-tant constituents. If an 
animal incmbrniio ha Avetted Avith a Holution of 
these salts, it allows fatty substances to filter 
through it miicb more readily than if jiure w’atcr or 
a solution of an inorganic suit be used ; and this 
property aid.H in tlte aiwoiption of fatty fr)od.s Ijy 
the intestine. Tlic bile-salts al.so assist in the 
eiimlsilication, and to a certain extent, in tlie 
solution of fa(«. The mnchi gives bile its I’iscid 
consistence. The other organic constituents include 
Juts and soups; cholo-isteriii, cheitiicnlly an alcohol, 
a cryKlalluKvlvle sul«tai\ce which is Aisually the chief 
constituent of biliary calculi or gall-stones (see 
C'aIiCUI.us) ; and tho hUc-jn’ffincnis. TJie ash con- 
lainsa oonsklcralilo proportion of iron, derived, like 
tho bile-pigiuculH, from disintegrated red blood 
corpiiselos (see lli.oou ). 

Hutnau bile lias the specldc gravity of about 1026 
I (water = 1000), isof aropy consistcnco, with usually 
! a yellowish-brown colour; does not readily mix 
with water, but sinks tberein, and only after re- 
peated agitation Itecomcs dillhscd through the 
water, Avliicli then assumes a frotliy njipearaneo 
resembling soap-suds. Bile lias a bitter taste and 
a faint nm.skv odour. Beskins aiding in thediges- 
Uon of fatvS, bilu stimiilaleH tlie various muscular 
fibres of the inlesUno, and thus aids both the 
alisoiptinn and the preinilsion of its contonts ; 
while tlio mucus it contains acts as a lubiicant. 

It has also nn antiseptic action, diiniuidihig the 
putrefactive changes of the intestinal contents, 
should, from any cause, the olomonts of the bilo 
lie in e.xcess in thcldoml, or should tho liver Biispcnd 
the fnnolion of secreting it, not only is digestion 
imperfectly pcrforiiicil, butthu gonovallicaUh suflevs 
fi-om the impna* comlitlon of the lilood, and tlic 
patient is said to im bilions. On the olhor liand, 
the bile may he secreted, Imt its e.scapo intcrforeil 
Avitli, ami then its realworption Avill pinduce Jauii- 
diee (<j.v.). See also the article.s LiVKIl and 
DifIKSTlON. 

Bilious Ati'Ack. — B’ hen the fimctions of tiio 
liverare tenumvavilyiAitetfered with, ami psirticulavly 
the secretion of Idle diininished, nuBt often in coii- 
sotpienec of imprudence in Dating or drinking, a : 
fiilioiis attack lUSiiUa. 'J'lio liver, lunvevoj-, is rarely : 
if CA-er all'cctod alone, tho stomach and intc,stines . 
Iioing also disoixleml ; in mo.st ease’s tlic stomacli is | 
probaidy ttvc first to HutVev. There are pain and i 
discomfort in the alKlomcn, usually lioadaclic, and i 
a. yelloAviah discoloration of the skin and AA’liitcs of | 
tlie eyes; the longue is furred and the appytilu ; 
impaired, and the tcmiicr often heconics very irrit- | 
able. Vomiting and iliarrhica often occur, and are ; 
ill suck a case salutary pi-ocesaes. The adiniuistra- 
tion of a purgative is lioiielicial ; and tlio food ' 
taken, if any, must be Kinall in amount, simple, and ■ 
i-«^ily liigeHtilile— o.g. milk AA’ith jtofcasli water, ; 
toast, biscuits, v*l.’c. Soo LiA'jilt. 

Bilge (nometuues spelled Buluk) is the ]uirt of 
the bottmu of a aliip uettrest to the keel, and alAvays 
iiioro nearly liorizontal than vertical. A ship 
iisnnlly rests on the keel and one side of the bilge 
Aviicn agnmnd. Tho name of hilue-umier is glA'ieii 
tci Avater Aviiick linds its A\’ay into tlie bilge or loAvost 
part of a ship, andAvluch, AA'hen not draAVii otV by 
the pump, becomes dirty and ofl'ensivc. , 
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Killiar/iil {Di^tontnm or Gynwcophomshanna- 
tobiitx), a i>ai'asitic lliit wonii in the tluke or Treiiia- 
toilti oi'ilev, and lichm-iing eitlier to the same genus 
as llie eoniinim livCT-ttnke (D. Ap/HrfjcMm >, or to one 
^■or^’ closely iclated. The most reiiiarkahle fact 
alumt this worm is tlie setKivatioii 

e and rehitiou of the sexes. In all 
other Trematofles the sexe.s are 
wiuted, the anuonis arc liennapUro- 
(lite, but here a grooved canal, 
furnicd from two folds of skin on 
the vcntml surface of the larger 
nmle, contains the female. Pairs 
thus milted are found iii the portal 
and other vessels in the ahdoniinal 
region, both in men and inonkcy.s. 
Tliey are especially alnindant in 
Ijoyic, and cause Incniaturia and 
other troubles. These ai’C mainly 
Ililliar-iin : duo to the indaininatioii causeil by 

n, iiiiilo; a, amale. the dcjKisitioii of the ova in the 
vessels of blic mucous uiemliruiic of 
ureter, l)ladder, iiiteatine, «Src. They occur fixmi 
Egypt soiitlnvards to tlie Cape. It is said that about 
linif of the Fellah and C'm)t population of EgJ'pt 
Hiiirerfi'oin this parasite. The embryos are ciliateil, 
but the lifo-hlsloiy is not known. See FluKE. 
IHlittry (lalculi. See Calculu.s. 
lilliiubl. See C'AitAMnoi.A. 

Bilin', a town of hoheiuia, on tlie Ilila, 5 miles 
SW. of Tejilitz, and famous for its mineral springs, 
which, froni tlieir richness in native carhonate of 
soda, rank liist among the German estahlLslimcnts. 
Tlie waters and their various mineral cunstitueuks 
are exported in great ipiaiitities, and the springs are 
largely sought by suderers from gastric, catarrlial, 
or scrofulous complaints. The town, since 14(14 
the seat of the jjriue&s of Lohkowitx, whose castle 
rises near by, is surroiuided with basalt crags, and 
in its vicinity is a remarkable isolated clinkstone 
rock, 17o4 feet liigii, Ilorzeiiherg or Uiliiier Stein, 
Pop. 5(104, 

Bill, in Natural History, the horny, toothless, 
ami liniesH jau'.s of biicls. (n) Structutv, — Tlic fure- 
iiiost bones of the .skull (mainly, the preinaxilhc, 
hut also the maxilhe and nasals) are elongated in 
A'ariablo degree and form, and aro covered with a 
horny sliealli. ’I’lie siinie is true of the lower jaw 
or mandihle, and the result is a hill. The upper 
and lowei' porti<jnH ai-e generally ecpinl, but the 
upper is longer in liinls of prey. . Tho ctlges, 
nsually inoie or less sharp, .-Mmietiiiies (e.g. in 
goasander) exliihit saw-like notches not unlike 
teeth. In the imijoiity of eases the bill is not 
sensitive, the distnbutiuii of nerves being restricted 
to a wax like patoli (the cere) at the bu-se of the 
upper part of the beak. In aqnatic liinls, sncIi .as 
ducks and snipes, wliicli feel mr their food in the 
mud, tliis sensitive skin is c,arri«l forward almost 
to tlie imint ; and tlie bill of the woodpecker is also 
very richly Kiipnlied uith nerves. The nostrils are 
muiilly far liack near tho ceiu, Imt often lie farther 
forward, most markedly perhap.s in piiilins, 

{b) No living bir«!s have teeth. With 

tha cv ubitioii of the cla.'ss these stnictmus have been 
lost. 1 he fossil l)ii(l.H of America (Odoiitornitlibs) 
c.\hibit teeth, within sockets in fc/i(/ii/ornis, simidv 
in grooves in llcfjmornis. But even in these form's 
the chavacten.stic lionea of the iiiiper part of the 
bill— the immiaxilhe— were tnothless, and prohablv 
inslicatlieil in a limny beak. The primitive bird 
Avdiwopterijx was also provitlcd with numerous 
itnifoi'tii teeth. From tlie liegiiining of the Tertiary 
I^enod onwards no toothed birtls arc found. Traces 


has been i-ciientcdly conlinued. The prcHciice of 
the cliaractcri.stic tooth-siihstanee deiitine Ims even 
been ns-sertml. Tlie tortoise trihe have also lost 
Uieir teeth, and here again the presence of nidi- 
iiiciitary teeth in cinbryos ( Triounx ) proves that the 
toothless state is .secondary. That birds get on well 
without teeth is evident enough, but it is diHleulfc 
to give ajiliysiological explanation of Llioir ab.seiice. 
The very .spongy cliavaelor of bird bone, obviously 
inconsistent with teeth, the sliarji antithesis 
between the skin structures of birds and those of 
reptiles, the disuse resulting from the dovelopml 
parental care which supplies the young with food, 
the general nature of the nutrition, and the freedom 
from fighting which birds must at liist have enjoyed, 
might pi-obably to lie taken into account ; lint some 
deeper plivsiological reason is still reiiuircd, T'Jiis 
Ls peculiarly diliiculfc when we recall the very varied 
nature and iiabib of tootliless vertebrate animals-- 
e.g. i»ipe-lisli, toads, turtles and tortoises, birds, 
duckiiiolo, ijcliidiia, aiit-cater.s, and some whales, 

(c) llclntioti to Fnnvtiou , — Tlie bill is diiclly used 
in semiigand dividing the food, Imt also for lighting, 
pi-ceniiig, Host-lmihling, tS-’c. .It varies most with 
tlie nature of the food.' It is hardest in binls wdjich 
live on fruits, syeils, and llesli ; sliarpost in tlie birds 
of prey; more delicate in insectivorous forms; 
and softest in those which nick their food out of 
the mild. It is shortest in the graminivorous, and 
loiige-st in the mnrsli-biiils. In birds of iirey the 
beftk is hooked, and often noteheil ; in lisliing-binis 
it is usually very large ; in tlioso wliicli catch 
llying insects the gape is particularly wide. Water 
birds often exliilnt cross plates at the margins, 

I between which tho water taken in svith biio ioml 
is allowed to escape. Wallace 1ms noted an inter- 
esting coiTeaiiondGiice between the lengLli of a 1mm- 
miiig-binl’s bill and the depth of the llower-tnhe 
which it visits. Finally, it is worth noting that 


lieakHsoinctimes(ixlubifc(e.g, iu (owls and spavrows) 
pathological variations, ivliieli closely resemble what 
in other birds are the normal forms. See Bllins. 


Bill, in its general aoceptation, means a formal 
written ]))ipi‘v or statement of any kind ; originally, 
it was applied to any sealed dociimenl, being 
doiived from Lat. bulla, ‘a seal' {Middle I'higlish, 
billc; English baw Latin, billa). ft 1ms a miinher 
of tcclinicai applications, for wliicli see the arlieles 
that immetlintoly follow, as also l’.\|{i,lAMi:X'l' ; 
lliiniTS, Bii.ivOF; lNi)t;:uxvrY; Fxnniapn’Ui Bii.i.s; 

Attaia'dku; Fains and Pknaltiks. 

Bill, in the eriinimil law of I'higland, is the 
forimil name ef a written aeeiisalion of serious 
crime preferred before a grand , jury, if (hat body 
by a majoritv finds ‘a true hill,' tho prisoner or 
jiarfcy acciiseif is tficreiipon tried upon an iinliet- 
iiiciit before a |>etty jury, wliose verifici-. determines 
his guilt or his innocenee ; hut if the grand jury 
liiid ‘no true bili,’ the aismsiiil is at once set at 
Ulierty. In the latter event, however, other liills 
niay be .sent nn ugninst him, This whole priusuliire 
is iiiora qiiicklyjuid cliea]ily iiuuiagod iu SeoLlamI 
by tho system of public proseciiturs, who take the 
responsibility of proceeding to trial without a pro- 
Hiniiiary public investigation. ,See (IlfAN'D rliniv, 
iNniCTMKNT. PnOSKDirTIDN, TkIAI,, 

IUlf., or Ibu. OK CoMi'LAiK'r, was the name 
given iu the JingliHli Clourtof (Iliaiieery, prior to the 
Judmnture Act of 1H78, to tlio formal statenioiit 
of bbc facts and i»rayer for relief siihmitteil liy a 
plaint-ill to the court. This is now in every case a 
Writ of Summons (f(.v.) and Statement of Ghvim 
(<j.v, ), and is nob greatly iliU'eroiit from a widl-drawn 
aummona and condescendence in (he Scol.tisli 
eourte. In the United States, the bill consists of 
the statement, tlie oliarges, the inteiTogatories, 
tho prayer of relief, and tlio prayer of process. 
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ISilWirokers arc persons who, being skilled 
in lliu inonoy-niarket, the state of niorcantile and 
personal credit, and the rates of exchange, engage, 
eitliLM- on tlioir own account, or timt of their 
employers, in the purchase and sale of foreign and 
inland bills of exchange, and proinissory -notes. 
Tho.v aro_ to be distinguislied from discount-brokcr.s, 
or bin-discounters, whose business consists in dis- 
counting or advancing the amount of lulls of ex- 
change and notes which have some time to run 
before they come duo, on tlio faith of the creilit 
of the parties to tlio hill. Thus a hill-hroker miglit 
jmrehaso a doubtful bill and discount it by moans 
of his own credit. Tlie distinction between them 
is not, however, in practice a very broad one, See 
Bill of Exciianok, Brokkr, Promissory-uiotk, 

Itill'Cliaillbci* is a department of tlio Court of 
Session in Scotland which deals with summary 
business— so called because formerly both suin'- 
mouses and diligence or oxecntioii were for 
the most part commenced by a writ called a 
bill, '.riiosc bills wont to tlio whole court, but 
the necoHsity for them lias been in most cases 
aholisliotl by tlio rcfovining legislation of the 
IDth contnvy. Since 1813 the hill-chamber is 
jiresided over by a single judge called the Lord 
Ordinary on the lulls, and during the sittings of 
tlio Court of Session, the duty is taken bj' tlio 
junior ov last appointed judge of the court | but in 
vncation-tinio, tlio bnHliie.sR of the Bilbcliambor is 
porforinod by a rotation of judgos. 

Tho business of tlio }lill-chambor consists of all 
iiiattors of a sniumary nature ; and gonorally all 
oascs^ requiring tho iiiimodiato intenmsiilon of 
iudioial autlioi'ity for arroslinonb of funds or 
Inliihition of horitablo property, for stay or sua- 
pension of diligence or oxeontion. ApplicaMons for 
intoi'diet or injunutlon, and for certain M'ari'ants 
nocosHiii’y for the oxocublon of prouesH, nvo thoro at 
oncu made. A])pcnls from tho iiifoi'ior courts are 
noM' carried straight to tho Court of Session ; and 
tho ordiiiai'V execution of decvocs works auto- 
niatioally, Tho decision of tlio judge in tlio Bill- 
uhaiiihor may, M'ith some exceptions, bo brought 
under review of tho Court of Sossion, and tho 
judgment of tho court itsolf may bo anpenlocl to tho 
llouse of J4urdH. The proper jurisdiction of tho 
Bilbehanilier has hoen largely Hupplemontcd by 
statute. Thus, under all the liaiikreptoy statutes, 
sequestration may be obtained citlier in tbu Bill- 
chamber or ill the local slierilf court; and on 
sovoral im|)i)ilaiit iioints in sequu-stration tliore is 
an ujqical from the .siierilV to tlie Bili-cliainlier. 
Again hi vacation, the Bill-chamber oxorciscs many 
of tho powers of tho Court of Session — e.g. in 
Iictitions for interim appointment of public olheovs, 
jiotibions under tho Entail, Lands, Houses, and 
Ihijiil Protection Acts, •.'tc. The Bill-chamhov is 
open every lawful day from 10 to 4, and tho papers 
lodged are twice in the day laid before the judge. 
See Court OF SKssi()N, lN’rimDiOT, Cavkat. 

I5U1 orAdveiitiire is a writing by a iiiorchaiit, 
staling tliat goods .shipped by him, and in his name, 
are the projmrty of aiiotlicv, whose advciUiirc or 
chance tho transaction is— tlio shipping inorchant, 
<111 tlie other hand, mutcrtaking to account to tho 
adventurer for tho produce. Generally, in com- 
mercial laiv, an ad\’enture may he .said to he a 
sjicoulation in goods shipped under tho care of a 
mmercargo, to be dispo.sed of by him to the best 
ailvantago, for tlio Ijoiiefit of Ids employers. 

Hill of Costs is an account stating in detail 
tho charges and dishursemcnts. of an attorney or 
solicitor in tho conduct of Ids client’s bnaincHs. It 
corve.sponda to the Account of Exiienscs in judicial 
proceedings, and the Business and Cash Accounts in 
Scotland. In both countries the solicitor may he 


ordered to make out his hill if lie claims any secur- 
ity on the client’s property or papers. See Co.ST.S. 

_ Kill of Exceptions is a statement of objec- 
tion.s, by way of appeal, against tlie deci.sion of a 
judge ^vllo is trying a case with a jury in tlie Court 
of Session. 'Die objection may be that tlie judge 
has misdirected the jury in point of law, ov has 
improperly rejected ov a<lnntted evidence. 'The 
bill is argued before four judge.s, and if it is 
sustained, a now tnal is ordered. ’The plirnso was 
prior to tlie Judicature Act also useil in England in 
the same sense, Imt is now merged in tlio ‘motion 
for a new trial’ (see Trial). In the United 
Htate.s, the phrase is used for a statement of the 
ohjectioiis of either party to the ruling of tlio 
judge during the trial. Exceptions must he 
taken at the time, and should not bo mixed np 
witli supposed conclusions in niattor.s of fact. 

Bill of £xchnilg:c, a doenmont purporting to 
bean instrninent of iiecniiiary obligation for vhhic 
received, and wliicli is employed for the purpose of 
settling a debt in a manner convenient to the 
parties concerned. The original and simple pnr- 
po.so of a bill is to obviate tlie necessity of casli 
payments in the Beltlement of accounts between 
parties at a distance from one another. Thus, 
A and B are two nierclinnts in London j and C ia a, 
inorchant in Cadiz. A owes C £1000; and C owes 
B a like sum. Instead of A sending cash to C, and 
0 to B, 0 draivs a hill for £1000 upon his debtor A, 
and sends it on to B, who receives tlio amount from 
A ; so that the transaction throughout is settled, 
without a farthing in money being sunt from Cadiz 
to liOmloii, or from London to Cadiz. It is easy to 
see that a hill may, in a similar manner, jinss 
througii several other lianda before it finally coinos 
back to A, and is mid by him, Aiiothor simple idea 
of a bill is this ; One person owes another £100 for 
goods, for which lie is to have credit for throe 
montim, Tho oreditnr, however, not holiig able 
eonvoniontly to lie witliout tho money for that 
length of time, gets from tho debtor an obligation 
or hill heaving that tho £100 is to bo paid in three 
mnntliH. 'rins bill, buing a negotiable instrumont, 
will bo disconntod by a banker, or other capitalist, 
who now stands in tlio position of thu creditor, and 
roceivoR iiaymont ivhen the bill is duo. Thus, a 
bill of exchange performs two kinds of ollices in 
coininercc — it .saves tho transmission of coined 
money, and it enab!e.s creditors not only to fix 
down (iolitors to a day of jiayment, but to got tlie 
use of a sum equivalent to the debt (less a small 
discount) before it is properly due. 

Tlio origin of this important mercantile iiistru- 
inbnt is usually attributed to the Jcw.s and Loni- 
linrds, wlion Imnished from France and England 
in the 13th century. It is certain that hitherto 
no trace of such hills lias lieen discovered either 
in tlie Bonian code, or in any other system of 
ancient jnvispvndenco. The lirsl notice of thorn 
in inodevn times occurs about the middle of the 
12tli century, ami by the oiul of the 14lh they liad 
got into general use in all the commercial states of 
Europe, in Englniid, from about the middle of 
the Mtli century down to tlie time of James I., 
and foi' many years after, bills of exchange were 
resti'iobcd to tiie purposes of fureigii commerce. 
What are called inland hills— i.e,_ bills drawn by 
and upon persona resident in tliis country— were 
not employed much earlier than tho reign ^of 
Charles IT, , niul oven tlieii they wore regarded with 
ilistrnat and jealousy bv the English judges. An- 
other ro-sti'ictinn upon bills of exchange ivas, that- 
tlio privilege of their use was confined to inorcliants. 
But all restraints on such instrnnionts gradually 
yielded to the wants and conveniences or society, 
and now any one capable of making a contract can 
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be a iiarty to a bill tvaiisaetimi, without regard 
to tiositinii, ealiing, or oecui»at-ion. In Sce)feland, 
inland bills wove jiut on tbe fsniiie footing witli 
foreign bills, by an aot of the Scottish |»nrliamont 
uasscd in IditG. Numerous enactments were iiassed 
from time to time, until in 18xS2 a measure became 
law, known as the llills of Exchange Act, 1882 
(45 and 4(5 Viet, cliuii. 01 ), which was inleu<lc<l 
to codify the existing law lelating to lulls of 
oxebange, cheques, and tuomissory-notes. Besides 
dtiiiig tills, the act intnaluces certain cliaiige-s into 
the existing law, and in partienlar it assimilates in 
iicaily oi'ery icspect the law-s of the three king- 
donirt in vegavd to bills w notes. I)illercncc.s .still 
exist iai tiie fnllmving joints: A bill does not in 
England, as it iloe-s iii Scotland, oiaerato ns an 
nssignatiuii in favour of tlie holder of a debt tUic 
by the drawee to the dmwer; the act aloes not alter 
tbo former rules as to bankmptey in .Scotland, intr 
in regard to the sexennial iwcsennlion or limita- 
tion, and the Hiiininavy metlmds of enfomng paj'- 
nicnt, wiiieli eiintiimo to dillbr to some e.xtent in 
each country ; ami in Seotlaml consideration is not 
required to'sn|)iH)rt a hill a» it is for simjilc ooii- 
tmets in Unglaml. 'I'liu laws relating to hills in 
the United States, and in the vunons British 
colonic.^, are .siinilur to the English law. 

A bill of e.xelinnge i.s delined to he a written and 
uneonditioiial order, luldtes-sed by a iierson who 
is called (be drawer, to anotlier per-Hon called the 
drawee, desiring him to p<ay a certain snm of 
inmioy to a spocilied person, or his order, or to 
beaver, within a certain time after its date, or after 
it is pvufionted for pavnicnt, or on demand. If the 
drawee signs tlio bill In token of his agreeing to 
this requc.Ht, bo is called tbe acceptor. A Vromix- 
m'H'notc (q.v.), tliongh dillcring in form, is in all 
essentials otiiiivalcnt to a bill. It is, in fact, simply 
a bill 111 which the drawer and the acceptor are 
iilcuticftl. A. bank-note w a promissory-note issued 
liy (1 baukcr, payable to lieaier i>n dciiiniid, and a 
bftiili t7n.v/«c is a lull of exchange drawn on a 
Ijaukcv, Subiect to eevtaiu sjwcial iu-ovisions they 
are regulated uy tlio same rules as other hills. FoV 
tbe cuiistitutioii of the bill itself, no particular 
fovui of words is uccessaiy. wharactev- 

islic qualities eloaiiy appear on the face of it, ns 
a iiccuiiiary instniincnt and an niu|ualili<Hl order. 
A bill of uxcUange is only good for a certaiu sum 
in nionoy; .such an instrument for the dulivery of 
ijaodfi or property other than money would not l>e 
a bill, lint althongb no particiilar wonls arc 
required in nbill iir note, it is ahvay.s advi.<ahle to 
ndfieiij, as mueli ns possible, to tlieir customary 
form. Tbe oiilv ruslnctions in rognrd to amount 
are tlmt no bills or notes can be issued or nego- 
tiated in Scotlaiul for Jess than 20s- (8 and P Vmt. 
I'lnip. 38), and that notes for less than payable 
to bearer on demand, camiot l»c issued in England, 
iiur, except liy bankers, in Scotland or Ii-eland. 

Besides tliu otlicr requisites iiientioneil, hills «»f 
csclmiige must be i\\\\y nUimpal. The regulations 
on tliis subject are contained in tlic Stamp Act, 
1870, and are to be found in aliiniiines ami other 
publications in common use. The omissioii of the 
slump, or using a stuiiq) of iu-sulIicLent aiiumut, 
CHiiiiot be subsequently iqctilied ; the bill is alto- 
gether void, and the parties to it are liahlo to a 
5ieimlty of £l0. A bill payable on dcuiMHl, how- 
ever, wbieli is only liable to a stamii-diity of one 
penny, may be stamped witli an auhesive atamp 
siibsmjueut te its issue, but tliu alnwe penalticn are 
still liiiforceable. Tlie duties on bill.^ drawn out of 
the United Kiiigtlom avo denoted by adliesive 
stanqw, to be ailisud by the holder of the hill 
before negotiating it. 

The following is tbe usual fonn of an inland hill 
of exehauge tf<u- foreign hills, see helow) : 


£100. London, 'id Juiniari/ 188-. 

(.sUiQiLi Two iiioiitlis after data for ‘afc sight,’ or ‘ on 
demand,’ or ‘at — - days after mgbt’j, i^ay to Mv L. b,, 
or order for ‘to mo, m- order,’ or 'to bonror |, Oiio 
Hundred Pounds, for value vacoived. A. B. 

To Hr C. I)., Meroliant, Itvistel. 

From this form it will bn scon that llieru arc 
usually three parties to a I'ill of oxcliangc, tbeso 
three 'being ; (1) The drawer (A, B.); (2) tins 
rin'Cptor or drawee {C. D.). to whom the order is 
addre.s.sed ; and (.8) tlie payee, or party in whose 
favour the bill is drawn, and who is entitled to 
receive the contents (K. F. ). Tlie transaction, 
luiwcver, may he simply hetween tlio drawer and 
aecoptsH', M'ithmit the intcj'position^ of a tliini 
party ; and there are other iiUHlilications and 
dioiigcs of fuvai, tu?.eordin}; to the eircuinstauccs of 
the disc, and tlie mode in wliieli it is ilesired to 
have the bill negotiated. Tlie bill being tlins in 
jwojicv form, and duly nulhcuticnted, is then 5110- 
sonted for aeccjitance, wliicli may ho delined to lie 
the act hy wJiudi the flrawee evinces bis consent 
to eonijdy with, and bo bound by, tlio voquesb c.ou- 
lalncil in' the bill of exeliaiigo diioctod to him j or, 
in other wonls, it is an engagement to jiny in 
money the bill when due, Acceptance in the case 
both of inland and foreign liill.s of oxelmuge iiinst 
now lie ill . writing on tfio bill, ami signed by the 
acceptor, or s<nne jicrson duly autlioHsed by liini ; 
the mere sigmitnro of the iiraweo, witiimit any 
(Klditional Words, being Hiillieient, 'J'liuru are oei'- 
tain m-ccautions to be observed before accepting. 
Tho drawco sliould, nimn preHontnunit for accept- 
anco, ami hcf<»re ho accepts, nssiiro liimself that tlio 
sigiiatnro of tlic diawor is genuine, ami that there 
has not heoii a frandnlont substitution of a larger 
sum than tliat origimilly inserted in the hill liy tho 
drawer. And if tlio ilrawoo accept a forgeil' hill, 
or a hill for a larger amount than that originally 
named hy tho drawer, lui will novcrtlieUiss ho lialde 
to pay a Immujide holder. There is also acceptiincu 
sHpm prvirst', wliich takes place whore, after a 
hill bus been pretested i'uv uuu-amqitant'e, but not 
lioforc,_any iioi'son, not already liahlo on tlie hili, imiy 
aeeci't it supra pruirst, which acdeptanee is so <-iillcil 
fvum tho luannev in svliioh it is made. Wlmro tins 
drawee of a foreign bill cannot lie fouml, or is not 
capahlo of making a contract, or j’lifnscs to ncccpli, 
this deseriiiUon of nceoptamio is frcqueiilly made 
ill order to save tiiu credit of all or sinuo of the 
navties to the hill, and prevent legal proceedings, 
III this coinilry it is ealk*d an uccejdancii for the 
liommrof the jicrson or persons for whose use it is 
imulo, and in France an uecejitanco pur iiilrrmiUuu. 
'riu! ilrnwor or imUmscr of a lull 'may insert in it 
the iiamo of a iioismi to whom Um' holder may 
resort in case of its iioii-accaqitaiici!, In plnee iif 
siiimly assenting to the order, the lirawee imiv 
tpmi'fi/ his aeeeptnnce hy miilcing payment depc.mi- 
eiit on the fulliiment of a eoudiliun,' as ' Uie deliv- 
ery of Ijills of lading,’ An aecejitniicc may also 
be qualilied ns to (bo amount or eurrcncy of the. 
hill or the place where it is payable, An' aeeept- 
once ‘ (Mivaide at (-'mitts’ Baiilc’ would bo gonomi, 
but ‘pavahlo at Coutts’ Ihuilc only’ would lie a 
qualiticd iicccjitumio. it must bo obsovvod that 
while tlm necoptanec or indorsomeiit may be ttnali- 
fied, the hill it.self as drawn must lie aiiuncotidiiiomi! 
order. 

Thii hill us H negotialde in.sti'uimmt being (bus 
complete in all its parts, may oitlier lie liclil by 
the drawer or other payee till dim, wbon il, is 
jiresoirted for payment to tiio acooptor, or it mnv 
at oiieo be transfevred by ludorsciiiriif ((|.v.), Um 
indorsee taking it for its value at malainty, and 
in the meantime cashing or discminting it (ii the 
holder. Tliore may ho a succession of jndmsees, 
tho last of wlioin is entitled to payment; and to 
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him all the other in(loi'«ee.s, as well as the drawee 
and drawer, are hoiiiul. Like the aeceptoiice, the 
iiidoiTjoincnt may ho ((nalitied or comUtioiinl, and 
it may also be rcdrielivc, an ‘pay A. B. only,’ thus 
prohihiLing the fiirtlicr negotiation of the hill. 
An iiidorsei’ may also ud<l tlie wonls * without 
recourse,’ so as to negative his own responsibility 
to tho holder. Tliis method of disposing of bill's 
without a (umeurrout ohiigation by imiorsement 
is ijuttev kuowi\ aud umve practised iu the Uuiteil 
States tlian in England. Instead of discounting 
his bills in the usual form througlr a Ininker, a 
inondiant in Now York will sell hia hills to a 
broker or dealer in Ibis kind of instrnment, the 
price paid being according to the stute of the 
money-market and tlio ere(litworthine!is of the 
accept*!!'. In such cases, the purchaser .stands in 
tlio place of the tlrawer, niulertalve.s all risks, and 
as custodier of the hill has the power of legally 
exacting payment. 

\Yhen tliu bill arrives at maturity, that is, on | 
tho day when its payment is due, it must bo pro- . 
setited for p.ayment to tlie acceptor at the place 
or address uicntioiied in (he hill ; if none is men- 
tioiied, thou at his phico of hnslness or ro.sideiice. 

If the liolder fail to duly firesent, the drawer 
ami imUirsoi's will ho relieved of liability; even 
the known <loatli or baukvuptoy of the acceptm' 
will not excuse presontment for payment. It 
maj’) however, ho dispensed with if tlio acceptor 
Ik a llctitions porsim or is not bound to pay tlie 
bill, if tlio parties expressly waive presentment, 
or if, after l•casollable diligence, the acceptor can- 
nut be foiiml. 

When the hill is not payable on demand m- at 
sight, three days of grace! arc adilml to the currency 
ot the bill, on the last of which the hill hocomos 
payable, Hlioiihl the last <lay of gmue fall on a 
(Kiinmou-law Imiulny, as Sunday, Ohristimis-day, 
or (lood Friday, or a National Fast or Thanks- 
giving Day, tlio bill is payable on the pix'ceding 
day ; Imt if tlie last day of grace Is an ordinary 
Htatntory Imnlt holiday, the bill is due mi tho 
Huceeijding business day. If the acceptor is nimble 
to iiay, bo may ondcuvour to arrange for « re/icivul 
of the liill— i.o. Iho drawing of a now bill with an 
extended iiurrency. FtiiUng such an aiTangoincnt, 
if tlie hill is not paid on presentment, tho holder 
must give iimiualiato notice of its dishononr to tho 
dvftwor and indorser, from wliom he can then claim 
payment. To preserve this rocoume, it is not ncccs* 
Hary to note or protest the hill, this net being 
now mteessary only in the case of foreign bills, 
and, in the eivse of inlaml bills, as a. preliminary to 
acceptance or |)ayinent for liommr, or to preserve 
the right of summary diligeiieo in Scotland. TJic 
acceptor, as jiriiiuvry obligaiit, may then he pro- 
ceetlcd against in a very speedy form in Engiaml 
under tho ‘ Summary I’roceduro Act, 188o,' and in 
,S(!(*tland by the still more diroet method of sum' 
uiary diligeuco, without fuiUier action, umlor the 
old statutes of IdSl ami lUDli. 

Ilv the Statute of Limitalioii.s (.see LiMrruTiox) 
ill Eiiglaml, and Prescription (<i.v.) in Scotland, 
hills and notes {except bank-notes) Isammo of no 
(illbc.t in six years after their due date, hut tho 
cieditor may still recover on tlio original claim in 
satisfaction of wliicli lie received the hill. 

Acco.m.modatioji Bill, — a bill in ika legiti' 
mate sense is a document cimstitutiug a debt, and 
• as siicli is beuoiicial to all iiartios connected with 
its uegotiatum. A nwen B .lilOO. A cannot c«m- 
vcniontly pay tlid amount, while B is in neeil of it ; 
B draws on A, and C (a banker) diBPuiiiils—i.e. 
for a coiisidci'alion pays tlie amount to B. U^tlnm 
gels his money at once, A obtains Ihne, while C 
makes a. prolit for a<lvnucing. These facilities have 
hud the od'ect of imluciiig bill.s to be resorted to 
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for raising money wiiere no ^'alue is gis’cn, and 
in which one party give.'* the use of his name for 
the aecouinwdalion of another, lii the aho^•o emse, 
for example, let ns suppose that A lines not owe 
B, hut yet accepts B’a draft. If C discounts tlie 
hill, it IS iimuaterbtl whctlicr lie knows that A 
lia-s got value or not— as an onerous holder, he 
can compel payment from A if B cannot pay tho 
hill. But if merely In B's hands, tho amount is 
not vceoverablc from A if the latter can prove that 
no value was received by him. Accoiiiiiicdation 
bills, being a simple and easy way of raising money 
on credit, often give rise to fraud and rasli specu- 
lation, and many uttenipt.s have been miulo to 
siippinss the system ; but it is dillicult to do so 
witliout niidniy interfering ivitli the negotiation of 
hona-fde hills. 

EoMKiON Bill ok Exciiaxuk is a hill wliicli is 
either both drawn and accepted abroad ; or iliawn 
by a person residing abroad on a person in this 
wmutry, or the reverse. The risk miscarriage 
to which these hills nvo liable in their transmis-sLoit 
to distant countries Inus given rise to the custom of 
clraM-ing thein in ids ; tliat ra, writing out two or 
three «ir the same form and tenor, and transmitting 
liieii) to tlic payee by diU'ereut cliannels, so that If 
one or two of the iiidivitluals of any set are lost, 
the ether miglit reach its destination. Tliu first 
<»f the set that is presented ami accepted is alone 
entitled to payment, aiid payment of it discliavgos 
the acceptor-; hnt foreign lulls, of conrso, may also 
lie drawn wuijly. Tho following is the usual form 
of a foreign bill : 

JBIOOO. Jam.MC.;, 2d Jamiar}f I88-1., 

Fifty days after p.vy this First of Exolianee 
(second nnd third of snuio time nnd ditto unpaid) io tflc 
ortk-r of A. B., One Thoiisnnd Pounds sterling, vnlne 
rcceivcMl. 0. !)• 

To 15, F., liondon. 

If a hill bo drawn in this country upon a covre- 
siMjmloiit abroad, or a foreign hmiso, it must bo 
stamped; and when drawn ohroad, it must be 
stamped hy the bolder, before lie can presout it 
for payment, or imloi-se, transfer, or othorwiso 
negotiate It within the United Kingdom (Stamp 
Act, 18Tb, Hcefc. 51). Formerly, a hill drawn or 
payahUi in ficotlmid or Ireland, u'as foreimi in 
Engiaml j hut .such bills are nmv inland, and tho 
Millie regulation extends to the iHlnmls of , Man, 
(hiernsov, Jei-^icy, Alderney, Savk, and adjacent 
iKliiiulK ('Bills of Exebango Act, 1H82, sect. i). TJie 
Mime aet, sock 72, providc.s that the liabilitie.s of the 
drawer, the accentor, and indoiser shall be governed 
hy the laws of the countries in whicli the drau iiig, 
uccejitaiiee, and iiHlor.sementvospcctii'ely toolc place. 
The duties of a liolder are determined hy the law 
of the place where tiie oet is to ho done, and the 
line date depends on tho law of the jilaee where tlie 
hill is iMiyable. Tlrn.s, a hill drawn in Puns or 
Berlin on London, is entitled to three days of 
grace, bub a hill drawn in I.ondon mi oither of 
These places has no ilays of grace, tliese not being 
recogiiLseil bv the hw.s of France or (Jerniany. 
If a fm-eigu bill is dishomun-ed by non-nc(ieptance 
oriioii-paymcnb, it must be duly protc-sted, or the 
drawer nnd iiidoraurs are discharged. In the case 
of foreign iiote-s piote-st is not necessary, but it 
is ttlwaya advisahW if the makuvs of the note are 
to he sued almind, as tho law of the foreign 
emuitrj’ may require pietost. Except in a few 
iminbs, the laws of most coimuejcial countries 
I anree with those of t)ie United Kingdom in iiegavd 
ltd bills. Sec Bylcs, 1885); Ohabnei-s, 

; Oh hills of Exchumjo 1887). 

Bill of llcaltli, a cevtilicate or instrunient, 
signeil by consuls or otliev proper antlioritiea, 
ddivcred'to the nmstQm of ships at the tune of 
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fciieir cloariiiL' out from all ports nr placos suspoctcd 
of lieiiig partieutarly subject to infectious disorders, 
certifviii;' the state of hcallli at tlie time that such 
Hlnji snilfiil. A clem bill imports that at blie time 
tiu^ slii)) sailed uo infectious diftovdev was known to 
exist. A msim-icd bill, commonly called a tonchcO 
patent or hill, imports tlint tliore n-eve rumours of 
ail infectious disorder, but it liud not actually 
aupeaved, A foul bill, or the absence of a clean 
inli, imports that the iilaco was infected when the 
vessel sailed. 

Kill of Ivadiiiff is a receipt from the captain 
of the vessel to the siiippev (uevuvlly termed the con- 
signov), undertaking to iteliv-er the goods— on jia.V- 
meiit of freight~to some person whose name is 
therein expressed, or indorsed thereon by the con- 
signor ; and the delivery of this iiistrnmeiit — ■ 
indeiieiidently of the aotii.al deliveiy of the goods— 
will .snHlce to transfer to the jiarty -so named 
(usually termed the consii/nec), or to anj' other 
person whose name he may think lit to indorse 
thereon, the property in sneli goods ; and by the 
ihils of badijig Aot, JSon, it is provided that every 
consignee and every indorseo shall have trunsferreil 
to liiin all rights of suit, and ho subject to the 
Hatno liabilities in respect of tlio gocnlK as if the 
contract Iiad been inailo with liimsolf, Tho hill of 
jading is thus a negotiable Instniment, suldect to 
rights of Htoj)pagQ tn tnoisitii, liability for freight, 
&o. It Is also lu'ovitlcd thttt evovy blU of lading 
shall ho conolnsive evidoiioo of tlio sliininent made. 
Bills of lading aro thus tho proper ovidonoo of the 
conti'uots of a ‘gonoral ship’ — i.c. whore tho sliip is 
not cUavtei'cd wholly to (jno person, uv where tlio 
chartorer takes oub-froights. They aro madu out 
in throe copies i one of wlticli is rotniued by tlie 
sliippor, another sonb to the uonsignoo, another loft 
V’itli the nmstcr. A ‘inato's reoeipb’ is generally 
given until the more formal hill of lading is mafle 
out. Tho hill nmutions the name of the master, 
tlie destination of the shin, tlie goods, tho eon* 
Higtieo, and tho rate of freiglit (see KTorPAOt: in 
THANfilTlJ). Ill the Unitod States, abill of lading 
is nn instniinent of twofold cliarnoter : it is ah 
acknowlcdgnionb of rocoipt by the master of tlie 
vessol, ami it is a contract to oariy safely and 
deliver. Its primO fnoio legal ellect is to vest tho 
owiiorslii]> of the goods cniiHigricil in the consignoe. 

Bill of Mortality is n return of the deaths 
within a eortain district, specifying tho diseases, 
ami giving a progrossive view of tho ago at death. 
Such were tlio Biiortuary tables of (-Icnova, the 
Nortlianipton and Carlisle tablc.s, on wliicli much 
of the Imsino.ss of lifo-insurance has been founded. 
The London hills were heguu after a visitation of 
the plague in loOS, ami continued by the company 
of parisli clerics till shortly after the Kegistratioii 
Acts of 1840, being superseded by the Itegistrar- 
geneval’s retums. Tlie mateviid for the votunw 
w.^s obtained by jiersons called ‘.searchers,’ and 
tlie sy.stem was one of disgraceful inaccuracy and 
systeiimtie imposition. The eomnioii exprcssirin, 

‘ within the hdls of mortality,’ is a local term 
relating to nn urea which 'grarlnallv increaseii 
\vith_ the growth of London, lint delined nnder 
municipal aiTangements wliich no longer exist, 
See London, ViTAr, ST.tTisTios. j 

Bill (>r Sale is, in the law of England, a formal 
(Iced assigning personal property. It is the n.sunl 
mcKjo of transferring .ships, arn'l in the (Vise of a 
registered sliin it is necessarv to follow the form 
provided by the Merchant .Siiipjiing Act. But in 
the case ot otlier personal jirojierty, absolute bills 
of sale aro rarely used excejit on a sale under 
execution liy the sherill'. As mercantile securities, 
on the other hand, over stock in trade, lioiiseliohl 
furniture, movable machinery, cattle, i('c. , bills of 


sale avc in England of cuovnums imporlauco. Con- 
trary to the priiieiplo of Scots law, tliat tho 
property of movables can only ho transferred by 
lioltvery, and hence that an ellectual security over 
movables can bo created only by possossion, the 
Eiiglisli cnnnnon law has recognised us ollectual 
mortgages or bills of sale over movables wliicli 
jiro left in the possession of the debtor. This led 
to great frauds on creditors, and tho legislature lias 
interfered in 1854, 1878, and 1882, to rcHpiini jiiihlie. 
Higistration and other sarep:uards in tho oaso of 
such securities, llegistratioii must take ])lae(.i 
within seven days, otherwise tlu! security is had us 
regards goods loft in the actual or ai)])ar(;nb 
jiossessioii of tho granter. By tlie last act, hills of 
sale must lienceforwanl have a seliedulo containing 
an inventory of tlie insr-sonal chattels assigned j 
he attested by witnesses, else limy beeomo 
voiil i those given for any sum undoi' £80 aro void ; 
and wli(!ii goods are seized, Uiey are not to he 
removed or sold until tlio expiration of fivo (dtjiir 
days. This act does not apply to Scotland or Ivoland. 
Iii'Scotlaiid tlie devico or an ab.solute sale, followed 
liy a lease in favour of tho debtor, has soinetiimw 
hcon followed. Whoi'ovor the latter obtains tho 
full rights of a puvchaHcr, even although mily for 
the purposes of soeuritv, lio is jiisitoetod against llm 
IjanKi'uiitcy of tlio Hollor liy the Mereantilo Law 
Amendment Act, 1850, wliicli ontitle.s (ho iinrclinser, 
wlio has given value, to enforce dulivory of goods 
sold from the bankmiit's e.stato. In Scotland, liow- 
ever, tho common law ns regards Hocuritie.s over 
movables has fnllon into a state of uncertainty, and 
(luclaiatoiy legislation is urgently roijidi'ail in tlie 
I interests of trade. 

Ill the United Btatos thoro is no distinction he- 
twoQii grand and ordinary hills of sale, 'riiu od'ocb 
of Mueli hill is to transfer the jiroporty In the thing 
sold. By an act of congress of i7i)3 every sale or 
transfer of avogistorod ship must ho aeeoiiipanied 
by a bill of sale setting fortli at length the eertill- 
Gat(3 of registry. But now a contract to sell, 
aeemnpanied by dulivory of possession, is suilieiont. 

Bill of Sig'llt is an entry of imported goods 
of wliioii the iherchant does not know the ijuantily 
or quality. Tills is ponnittod to save time by the 
Cnstonia authorities on sworn infmmatlon. Tim 
hill must ho mnd(j perfect in Lliree days by in- 
dorsiiig tlio particulars rerpiircd for warelionsing, 
payinent of duty, or dollvory free of duty. If tlio 
entry is not completed within a numtli, 'the goods 
are .‘(old. 

Bill of Store is a liceiiso from the {histoiiis 
anthoritic.H to re-im]iorL Bi'itish goods formerly 
exported, i^nc.lv goods ivvo gonerally vegavdod lis 
foreign goods nnlcjss re-imported within ten yinirs 
from exportation, and niitc.ss helonging tci tlie 
original i3xport('r, Bills of store, howmuu-, are not 
given liy the ('uhUuu.h vegalidious fur corn, griun, 
men], Hour, and hop.s. 

Bill of Virtiiulliiig', or VlO'J'trAt.MNd Bn.i., 
i.s a li.st of necosHnvy stores sltijiped from tlio hondiul 
WiU'cJuniKC, or for (.Ivawback on board vesstds )>vo- 
cei’ding on ovor.sea voya^a-s. It is made out by 
the master and_ couiiteVsigned by the (mllector (if 
eiistoiUH, the ()lije(!t being to prevent frauds on tlie 
revenue. Stores not on the list are UaUU', umbw 
the Moioliant Shipping Aet, 18S8, to he d(!stroved. 
In tho case of ships sailing in liallnst, tlu' hit! of 
victualling acts as the ccrtilieate of elearaius’. 

BlUardlcra, ov Aviu.kukuuy, u, geuuH of 
twining Australian overgreen shrulis of the natural 
order Pitto.sporaccie, 'J'lie fruit is goiKmilly hhiisli 
when ripe, and is eatalile, although not destitnti) 
of a re8inon.s character which prevails in the ordtw. 
Some specie.s aro (cultivated in gi^miihouses in 
Britain. 
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J(illaii<l'Vurcnius Nicolas, one of the 

Tei'i'oi'ists in tlic l''rencli Rovdhition, was liora at 
La Uocliolle, 23il 1750. From 1785 an 

advocate in I’ai'is, lie hooii joined the Jncohin cliil), 
and became one of the leadens of the revolutionary 
inovoniont. Ho took an active jinrt in the Seiitem- 
her nias.sacvos, and diKtingnished himself in the 
I ('onvention for Ids violence ayainst the king am! 
the roynl family, and his general unfeeling cruelty. 
I.Hwiug the Tevvov he ’.vtis presidont of the Conven- 
tiuii and incmhcr of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and it was mainly at his instance that the 
Duke of Orleans, the riueon, and a host of other 
victims, were anaigned boforn the fatal Rovoiii- 
tioiiary Tribunal. He joinml in the end in bringing 
about the fall of Itobospierre, but could not ward 
oil' liis own condcninalion to bo transported to 
Cayenne ( 171)5), Avliero bo lived about twenty yearn, 
rejecting the pardon oll'ered by the First Consul. 
Til ISid he went to New York, but was coldly 
received, ami tlieii sought an asylum in Hnyti, 
where ho died at Port an' Prince, June 3, 1819. 

KilUM, in Architectuvo, an ornament belonging 
to the Norman style. It Avas formed by cutting 
a moulding — generally a round moulding — into 
notclios, so that the parts left lesembled billots of 
wood. When used in several vows, tho billots ami 





niiiot. 

empty spaces are placed iulurchangcably, as In the 
accompanying illnstratiou. 

llillctt in Iloraldry. Dlllots arc small oblong 
iigiu'fls, Honmtiinos taken to represent pieces m 
w’ood, sometimes leblers. A fiebl or ctiarge strewed 
witli an indelinite number of billets is called Jlillety 
or llilh)tt6o, 

ISillctiiigt or CANTONiNfl, is a mode of fce<ling 
and lodging soldiers and their horses by t|uurteriiig 
them upon llie inliubitants of a town. As this 
system <d>viatos tlie nocessity of cari’yliig fiKsl, 
fovago, fuel, and camp e<]Uipment, it is resorted 
to ns much as possible during a campaign, uspoci* 
ally in its earlier stages, wboii collision with the 
enemy is not imminoiit, and tliereforocimcontiulion 
lias not become neecssary. One or two men or the 
same nnmbur of liorses are billeted forsorcml nights 
on each liearth or family, which may bo takoii as 
four or five imrsons ; for a single night the iimnbcr 
]im' liearth would bo greater. IMIIetiiig is also used 
on tho (Jontiiienb during tlio army inanomvrcs, ns 
many as nino men and three liorscs being allottetl 
to eaoli liearth, but tlie food and forage provided 
by tlio coimniN.sariat. In the Unitml Kingdom 
the system lias always been ino'st un))o)mlar, 
from the Lime when monarclis p’ore ivonb to quarter 
their troops on tlio nioiuistcrics, and later when 
soliliors coiiifielled the inhabitants of towns l-o 
rocoivo and sniiiiort tliom, tlio niitlioiitics licing 
eiblior unable or unwilling to iiiterfove. Tho civil 
population naturally resented billotiiig, and one of 
the provisionH of the Petition of Right (1528) w’as 
directed against tho inactice. Tho Mutiny Act, 
jiassed for the lirst lime in KiSfl, declared tliat no 
nousekeepers should ho compelled to aeconimmlate 
soldiers oxco}st on a rccogniMed and fairly odiiiin- 
islored systoni. The chief civil inagistmto of a 
town, on'refiuisition from the military authorities, 
quartered tho soldiers on tlio iuluvhitaiits os fairly 
as ho could. Tins eoiitinucd, in England, until 
1745, when tho liahllity to provide billets was 
limited to certain traders, and liaa so continued 
02 
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ever since; hut the alteration was nob made in 
Scotland until 1837. 

The Army Act of 1881 enacts that only the 
keepers of public-houses of any description, if 
licensed to sell beer, wine, or eider to be dvnnk 
on the premises, arc liable to have soliliera billeted 
on them, and livery-slablc kcejieis to take in troop 
horses. The exceptions are oaiileens, and houses 
kept 1^’ foreign consuls or Vintners of the city of 
linden. The prices to be paid for food, forage, 
and accommodatioi) are tixeil for each year by tlie 
Army Annual Act. Refore tlie preselit linviacks 
were built at the headquarters of each vegiinental 
district, it was usual to liillct militia, wlien calleil 
out for their month’s Uainiiig, in Koinc convenient 
town, hut this is no longer necessary. Tlie cases 
in which billotiiig is resorted to in the United 
Kingdom are eitliur when troops are called nut in 
aid of the civil ]iowci‘, or wlien nioimtcd ti'oojis 
ait) inarching for several days; but whenever 
practicaldo, they would be lodged in barracks, 
and dismounted troops are always moved by rail 
or sen (or any distauco exceeding one ilay’s ■muYcii. 
'riio order for the mareli is tlie autJiorily for draw- 
ing lallets. It is issued by tlio iSecrotaiy of State 
for War, and sjiecifies tlie exact immbev of men 
and hoi-scs for which hillots may lie ilrawii, and 
the dates on whicli they are to be at each town, 
'riiisclociimeiit is calleil n‘rnute.’ A billeting party 
of two or three iioii-cominiHsioncd olliccrs )irecedcs 
tiic inaiu Isidy by one liay's march, ami presents 
tlio ‘route’ to the billot-master (iisiially tlie chief 
constable) at the first bnlting-jihico. Tills ollicial 
ha.s a list of persons liable to biivo soldiors liiilcted 
on them, ami from it he selects those whoso turn 
it is to take thoni. The men and liorsoH are told 
oir to their billets by the billeting )>arty in order that 
no delay may arise when the main body enters. 
After itH arrival, the soldiois go to tho hoiUiCH on 
which they ore billeted ; all those belonging to one 
troop being (piartorcd as near together as may be, 
for convciiionce of mnster, and tlie horses near the 
men. 'riie licensed victualler is hound to jirovide 
each billot-holder uith food, drink, bed, and ac* 
commodnlion, cither in his oM’n lioii.so or snme- 
wlicre near at hand, and tho lively-stable keeper 
lias to provide straw, hay, and oats of good quality 
for cacti liorso. Thu olliccvs ^'isit the lumse.s, to 
SCO that tho men i-eally have one lint meal per day, 
instead of taking the value of it in money. Tlie 
soldier may demand facilities for cleaning Ids arms 
and accoutniuionts. 'The qimi'tcrmaster of tlie 
regiment makes the jiayinents. Disputes often 
arisu butween tlie iimkcopcr or others and the 
ollicois of the regiinuiit, and thevu arc provisions 
of the Army Act framed to pi ovent iiTogiilaritle.s 
on either side, but especially to safogimrd the 
rights of the innkeeper. 

Ill the Uniteil States, a provision of the constitu- 
tion siiecjfios that no soldier shall in time of peace 
be quartered in any Iioubc witliout tho consent of 
tho owner, nor in time of u’ar but in a manner to 
be prwicribed by law. 

Billiartls (piobahly from old Fr. bfllard, ‘a 
stick with a ciirveil end;’ in Knglisli, introdiieed 
ns the name of a gaiiio, and made plural). 'The 
origin of billiards is uncertain. Home nseribe 
its invention to Henrique Dovigne, an artist who 
(lourished alioiit 1570. It wns bronglit into fashion 
by Loula XIV. (middle of 17th centiuy), whoso 
pbveieians i-ec<imnionde<l him exorcise after eating. 
Otliors believe billiards to he of Engli.sli origin. _ It 
18 mentioned by Siiensor {Molher Hubbards 'I'ule, 
1591) and bj' Sliakespenro [Anlouy aud Cleopatra, 
circa 1607). Tlie enrlieBt dcsorijition of billiards in 
English is in Cotton’s Vomplciil Gamester (1674). 
Tlio bed of tho table was thou made of oak : sonie- 
tiiiies of marble. Slate beds wore firet used about 
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1S2? I’Ue cushwttH were stMftetl with flock: list 
wan iise«l Ifitcr. Imlia-riibber cushions wei-e hrst 
nmnufactwved akiut l«35. The pockets, called 
luizards, were at liist wotKlen boxes, nets uemg 
eiiinlnved snon ftitcvwnvds. Each player pushed 
liis ball with a luast (now eoimptwl into mace), 
made of heavy wood, ami tippwl at the lm>ail wd 
with ivory. Tlio game [tlayod was the white 
winning game (single pool), live or three np. A 
iilayer holing liis a(Ivei‘sarj'’.s hall won an end (or 
life ) ; if he liole«l his own ball he lost a life (hence 
the terms winning and losing hnzauls). In addition, 
a small arch of ivory, calleiT a ‘inirt,’ and an ivory 
peg or ‘ king,’ stood on the table, and certaui scores 
appoi'tainctl to passing the |H>rt and to toiiehing 
the king. . 

In 1734 French hillianls finsb apjienrs in bey- 
inour’s Court Uaiti ester. It is there stated that 
port nn.l king are now wholly laid asula^ Macc.s 
wore still commonly used, hub cue-playing was 
permitfcecl. Cues, however, had no tijw imtil the 
Ijeginning of the present century. Frcueli hilhards 
was very like single pool, a hazard counting two, a 
miss olio, ami a coup three. The game was played 
twelve up. . . , , , 

The losing gamo, in which a player scoh’d 
for a losliglvazavd. was also occasionally i»layc«l. 
About 1773 the carambole game (imw cormnted 
into canimn) is livst heard of. A thiul hall, 
called the caram hall (etyruologv unknown), was 
iuti'fiduced. >YiunlTig hazartla aiid cannons cminted 
to tliQ striker, losing liazavds against liiiii ; and a 
hiiiilk (now iiist so callwl) c»»tnpellcd the next 
Btriker to play out of haulk, as at present Early 
ill tho present century, the white winning and 
loHiiig earaiuhtilo game, now known as billiards, 
ousted all otiier varieties in Uiis country. It is 
lilayetl ou a talile 1'2 feet by (I feet, surinumlcd by 
cushions, and having six peoketa, of no lixed size, 
one at each angle of the two adjacent atjunnis 
wiiieti form tlie bed of the table : three bidls, 
iliiimoter 2,Sj iuches, avo uswl. The Fvcnch have 
long disenrdod pockets altogether, and play only 
a oaniioa game, with larger halls and a smaller 
taliie. The Americjuis added a fourth liall, ami in 
tiioir ganto eaniioiiH and winning Imwirds counlcil 
to the striker, and losing liaznrds against him. 
Tliey chon ahulislied the two side-|Hickcts, in con- 
soiiuouce of their interfering with cannon play (or, 
n.s tlic Americans still snell it, more correctly, 
tfavoiu). Of late years pocIcct-tabIcH have been but 
little used in America, oxcc)>t for pool ; and the 
size i*{ the table has Iteon gi-mhmily rcihicinl to 10 
feet hy 5 feet ; lialls '2g inches in dianielcr. The 
lonr-liall gamo is now seldom plivyed by c.xpevts, 
the three-hall Freiieli e.aiom giiiiio having super- 
seded it in iimteh play. Each carom cmnits one; 
each miss, one ; uiul the game is usually 34 up. 
Honietlmes it is played 2) up, misses nob Imhig 
reckoned, and each earoiii counting one; or 43 up, 
each earoiji eouiitiiig two, and misses being scored. 
In the Aiiicricun game, push and crotcli snots ai'C 
generally hiivrcd. The crotch is a 4i-iiicli square at 
each corner of tliu table. Whenever the ceutius of 
both ohjeet hulls lie witbin the same crotch, only 
three eavouis nve allowed, uulesa at leant one of the 
object halls is moved out of the ci-otcli. 

The lughest brcakH made at the English game 
are as follows : On an ordinary table, KjHit barred, 
.Jolm Koherls, junior— (W)4, in 31 ininutes, at tho 
liilliard Hall, .irgyll Street, on Movember 17, 1886; 
on an ordinary table, all in, Peall — 2413 (338 and 
4rl9 spots), at tho Aquarium, Wastminater, Novem* 
her 4 and .1, I8S(). Pc.all also holds tho record on a 
chainpumsliip (3-inch pocket) table, tlie spot being 
I2| inehos from the top cushimi, instead of 1^ 
inchcH as iu cliaiupUmsliip matclica. Hts hr^dt 
was 445 (128 spots), at the Hilliard Hall, on May 


31 1887. Tiie best break on a clmnuiionshii) table, 
with stmt 12^ inchcH from tim cushion, is by 
junior; The break was 155, m a inatoh foi the 
clianipionsliip, in Juno 1885. , 1 1 

To play tlie game of hilhards, the Ic'U'nor s nm d 
firet aequ""® attitude. Iho left foot Hbonid 

lie forward, a little to tlio left of tlie ha 1 ti) be 
strnek, with tho too pmntnig to the hal l ie 
imdit fiKit should he about 18 melics behind tlic It t, 
and nearly parallel to tlie edge of tl'o fable, i u 
body .slionUl l>e iiwlmod birwaid, with the face full 
in fi-oiit of tlic liall. The cue should he hgditly 
grasptxl with tho right hand near the butt-cud, the 
iiaiut being directly under .{‘n'ld ^how. Iho 
left haml should ho placed on the taldc, svith tho 
enaco between the tlmiiib ami lirst linger ojiposite 
the centre of the hall to be strnek, tho tip of 
the middle linger being 8 or 0 inches from the 
hall Tofonii tlic bridge on w’liieli the cue m to 
rest when aiming ami striking, raise the kimeUlcH 
alumt 2 inches;' raise the thumb, ami lows it 
ft'Wnnt tU^ UuucUlo of tuo lirsO 

Spread the fingers a iittlc, and pies.s sliglitly on 
the table with the foreliugcv, little linger, ami ball 

ofthetimnih. , in 

Tho cue, when jdaecd l)otwneu tim tlmmb and Uio 
first finger, slmnld be nearly ])amllel to the bed of 
tho tahle, and imintiiig to tlio eeiitro of Dm ball, or 
slightly ahove it. To deliver the cue jno)ierly, draw 
it back several inolios, and then semi it forward wilij 
a free and oven motion, allowing tlio tip to pass 
beyond the spot occuiiieilliy tlio ball. J'ov praetiee, 
l*iacc the ImDi «n the spot iu tlio middle of thii iiaulk 
lino, ami drivo it over tho red H)iot, gontly at lii'st, 
so ns to make Dm ball vetuvu iuVai baulk. If struck 
truly in Dm centre, it will return over Dm baulk 
sjmt. When able to aeeoiiqdish Diin with InUivabm 
cerlainty, increase Die strength, and practise stnk- 
iiig tho Wll a trifle above Dm contro. 

Wlien able to hit tho ball pretty iicouratuly 
aboi'o Die eontrn, at any strength, tho leip-mu’ 
slumld practise )ialM>all losing hazards. A lialf- 
ball stroke is one iu which half the slrikor’s hull 
overlaps half Dm object-hall. IMaco Dm rod on 
the spot. Draw an imaginary line from Dm red In 
tim iieavest shouldov »i the middle )meUet, and 
plane the white on that lino mtlior nearer to tho 
ahouUlor than midway betwium it and tlm red. 
Tills gives a half-hall hi.Hing liaziird with gimtlo 
strength into the top corner pockel. 'Tim while is 
to bo 'struck in the centre. Then move Die whilu 
ball tnwarda tho oiiiiosite middle |iocket, say ahont 
2 iticUes. A luill-liall losing hazard is still left, 
but it requires to ho played stronger, inid the hall 
shouldlie struck alHivo the. centre. Again moving 
Die wliitc ball towai'ds the ojiposito midille pocket, 
a .stronger indf-bidl loser is left, Urn limit being 
readied when the ball has bcim moved about 
8i inches, Die stroke 'icing limn played as lianl ns 
possilile. On citlmr -side of theso limits, losing 
hnzard.s can still be made into Die eoruer poclcet', 
Imt they require cither side, or serow, or to lie 
|dayed finer or fnil<<r than a lialf-liatl. 

'iVi play with side, tho hall must he st ruck on 
one side instcai] of in Dio centre. If the ball is to 
travel to the right, vight-liaud side, is vesjuired ; if tti 
the left, left-hand side. The cue shouhl be held 
jiarallel to Urn direetivm of tlm aim, and not evoss- 
iiig the ball. Tlio more gently the hall isMtriick, 
the more Dio side will loll, 'hie ammmt of siilc 



the Imil Is going, the angle is iucreasci! ; if reverse 
side is imt on— i.c. if Die hall is sLi'iick on Dus side 


j away muu that iiv which Dm liuU is going, Uio 
' aiigto is diiniiuslicd. 
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To play with screw, the i)ali ninsb i>o ntnick 
below the ceiitvo, and the cue slionld be tightly 
giasi)ed. Smews slionhl never bo playe«l at top 
strength, and never liner tlinn a tlirce-fpmrter hall 
( throe-ouartors of oacli ball overlapping). The 
elTeot 01 screw is to make tlic stiikern ball leave 
the ohjeeb-haU at a greater angle than it would If 
played without sevtiw. 

.For following strokes, the striker’s hall ahoulil he 
hit above the eentre, and the ohiect-hall fuller than 
alialf-ball. For line strokes, tlie striker must be 
careful to play his own hall truly in the centre. 
How line the ohject-hall has t<i he struck to make 
a given stroke is a niattor of practice. 

t'annons hdh>w the same uvineiphis na losing 
hazards. For pocket read ball, and the stroke is 
as alreaily exjdaiiied. Winning hazardn depend 
ehielly on striking the liall accurately. Except 
when playing for position, the hall* Hhould be 
struck m the centre. The striker should draw an 
imaginary lino from the centre of the pocket, 
through the. ohject-hall, aud I inch heyond it, 
and should aim at the point whei'o that line emls. 
A line winning liazard iiv cut cannot bo made if the 
angle formed by the imaginary line and the line 
trai’orsiid by the striker’s hall is greater tlian a 
right angle. 

Thu foregoing instnietionH are only intended to 
Initiate the leavnev into thceleuieutHof the game, 
llesides the ordinary Htiv)ko.s (lescribcd, mncli hiiglit 
1)0 said ahont billiards which must hero he pnased 
over. Tn a complete treatise, push, kiss, hricolo, 
niasKc, spot, and other strokes slnmld he separately 
treated j ns also strength, position, and playing for 
breaks, and for safety. Im)v further information, 
see IHlliavd'Hy liy doRopli Heuuofct (Lund. Tlwuuas 
Do La Hue & Co.), ainf T/io Gantc of liUliunln, by 
Jlichiiel Phelnii {Now York, Dick t'c Fitzgerald). 

.fOHir, the pseudonym under which 
Tloiiry M, Hhaw { ISld-Kil), a land-ngont at Fongli- 
keepsio, New York, pnlillshod facollous almanacs 
aud (iolloetioiis of witticisms, the wit in which, how- 
ever, wivs mainly due to theimleliUevatc miB-sv'olhng- 

lSilHll/.i:H4 lloDKii'l' WlLLi.AM, iMiru In London 
ill IHIJ), a(K{uii'e(l, during a seven yeai-s' apprentice- 
ship with John llritton, topognqihi'eal draughtsman, 
a taste for aiul facility in the production of illus- 
trations of historic Imildiiigs. llc*tw«»n l«:)S and 
lM4(i ho produced illustrnlions on his own aeconiit 
of sevoval churches ivud cathoilvala, inchuUug his 
Architedurtd AuliiiuUiM of the (7tmntij uf Diirlum. 
The work, however, with whirii Jiis imino is per- 
manently assooiatod is his Jkirouud mid Ka-Icsias- 
tiad Auldjuitm of Scotliind (4 vols. l84.'»-.')2), with 
nccompanying letterpresK to its 240 ilhistmtiona. 
Ho Avroto several Avorks on architecture, and con- 
ducted a large husiucss; ameugHb the liuihlhigK 
restored under his direction are the chapel of Edin- 
Imrgli Castle ami the Douglas Koom in Stirling 
Castle, <S:e. He dieil I4tli November IH74. 

IHlIiiiiKSgi'Utih a gate, wharf, and fish-market, 
a little below London Hridgo, to the west of the 
custoin-liouso. It was openetl in looH as a landing- 
place for provisions ; anil in lOhl) Avas made * a free 
and o]nin market for all sorts of lish.’ The present 
handsome stone building was liuisheil in 1874. 
The unpolished jilivaseology native, thoiigli not 
pcciiUar, to tliis ijuai'tov of London, has giA'on rise 
to the provcrlnal use of the name. 

IMUiiifitoiL Fr.iZAiiKTii, a eolelnated wiifmr, 
Avasborn in London about 1708. Trained hy iier 
father, a (lerman musiciau named Weiehsel, she 
apjieared as an infant pianist in 1774 ; and in 1783, 
after a secret marriage until her siiiging-niaster, 
JamoH BUlingfcon, she came out Avith brilliant 
succe.SB on tlio opera stage in Dublin. EofcuiTiing 
to Loudon in 1786, slie Avas engaged at Covent 


Gaitlen at the then uiilieavd-of salary of £1000 for 
the season. She appeared subsequently in Naple.s, 
Venice, Florence, niul elseivhere, Avitli the greatest 
applause. In 1709, her first luishand lieing dead, 
she married a Frenchman, Felissent, but o\ving to 
ill-treatment she left him and returned to London, 
1801, Avhero she received nearly £4000 for six 
niontlrs, playing nlfccmately nb Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane. She retired from the stage in 1811, 
and <lic«l ( 1818 ) nt her villa near 'l^enice, n nt w ithout 
suspicion of foul play from her liiishnnd. To a 
voice of great comiia-ss and the richest tone, trained 
in all the art of the Italian school, she added a 
fascinating jicrsonal lieauty and grace. 

Bil'UtOll* or llLiTOjJii, an island in the Dutch 
East imiies, lictAvcen tlicSE, of llaneaand the SW. 
Ilf IJoineo. lb is of round sliajic, iibont /iO miles 
in length by 4<'» broad, and 1835 sq. m. in area, 
To the north, Avhleh is hilly, tlic higliest point rise.s 
3000 feet. It is rich in iron, tin, ami tiniher, and 
exports rice, trepaiig, edihlo birds’ nests, seaweed, 
tortoise-shell, and Avax. Its coast.s are liescb Avitb 
rocks ami islets. The Lest liarlionr is at Taiuljong ; 
Handang is the chief town. Pop, (1882) 32,210, nf 
whom 78 were Fuvopenns, and 7885 Gliinese, the 
rest mo.stly Malays. 

Itiiloilly a decayed toAvn of Auvergne, in the 
French department of Puy-de-DOmo, 14 miles ESE. 
of Clermont. It avos the scat of a uniA-ersity from 
1455 to 1554. Pop. ( 1885 ) 4112. 

Rilloii, a name (originally French) for a mixed 
metal sometimes ub^ in coinage, consisting of gold 
or silver, wltli a large iiroportion of baser metnl. 
For some small French coins, a niixtnvo nf four 
parts of copper to one of sih’or Avas UHcd liofove 
1810. 

itilllin, a town of ihc Sahara, Central Africa, 
sltnatwl ill 18“ 40' N. lat., 14® E. long., on an oasis 
cftllwl tlio ■\Vmly Kawar. It is the capital of the 
Tilni country, important as a rosting-jilace of cara- 
vans crossing the do.sort, hut is a poor jilaeo. 

Billicy* 'PiiOMAS, martyr, burn about 1405, 
proliahly at Nonvich, BtutUed at Trinity Hall, 
Camliriilgc, and was ordained in 1510. Ho was 
opjMiscd to tlio formal ‘good works’ of the school- 
men, and denounced saint imd relic woi'ship; and 
to these mild Pmtoatiuit vicAVs ho eoin’ertcd Hugh 
Latimer and other young (.’amhridgo men. In 
!»27 ho Avns arraigned before ^^’olKey, and on 
recanting, alwolved, but was confined in tlie 'lowor 
for over a year. Stung- by remorse, after tAi’o years 
of Huftcring, lie began to preach in tins fields of 
Norfolk, hut Avaa soon apprehended and con- 
demned? and althoHgli alhnvcd to receive the 
Hncramciits of the church from which lie dilfcrcd 
so little, he was burned us a heretic at Norwich, 
19th Augubt 1631. 

RlLstOlli a toAA'ii in South Stan'ordshlrc, sitnateil 
on a rising-gniuml, almut 2^ miles SE, of 'Wolver- 
hiimptou, and forming piart of its ]>arliniii0Jitary 
borough. It has extensive iron and coal mines, 
iron-sineUmg AA'iirks, iron-foniidrics for nmkipg 
niachinerj', liesidea AA’orks for manufacturing tin- 
plate goods, japanned and enamelled wares, nails, 
Avire, scTOAA's, and coarse jiottory. It is tlie centre, 
indeed, of the IinnlAvarc traile, and ciniseqnently a 
very huay place. Fine sand, adapted for metal- 
casting, is fijimd here. Pop. (1881) 22,730. 

Biliicliisfaii. See BxLucriisTAN. 

Rlinil* a seai>ort of Rumhawa, ouo of the Snnda 
Isles, and capital of a state nf the same iianio, is on 
a bay of tlio north coast, 100 miles K. of Suni- 
baAvo. 

Bi'iiiaiiU (I<at., ‘tAA’o-lianded’), n term firet 
eniployed by' the Ghttingon nnatoniisb Illiniiohhach 
(1752-4840) to dcseiiliQ tlic human sp(ieie.s in con- 
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trasb to other inainiiialH. The separate order thus 
(lo.signatecl M-as recognised hy Cuvier (1749-1832), 
aiid l)}’ most of liis cojitemijoraries and immediate 
successors. But in 1803 Huxley pointed out in Ida 
M'ork entitled Pluca in Hatnre^ that ns far as 

tlie term Jiimana- was concerned, it was emially 
dc.served hy sonic of the higher apes. In ordinary 
civilised man it is indeed olivioua that the foot doe.s 
not grasp ill theway tlieliand doe.s, but tins is largely 
a matter of use and disuse. Many men in all races 
liave learned to u.se their big toe, s as if they were 
tlminh.s, even to the extent, in more than one case, 
of playing on the violin ; in less civilised races, the 
foot is Hot unfrefiiiently ti.sed in rowing, climbing, 
and handiwork; and ‘’our own .sehoolhoys and 
siiilom exhibit eonsidevahlc power of foot-grip. 
Haeckel notes how a young infant can grasp a 
spoon witii the big toe as witli a thumb. In short, 
man is four-ljandod if lie chooses. The title is 
now rarely used, and man ami iiionkoyH are zoologi- 
cidlv united in the old Liiinman order— Primates, 
Hce'MoM-RivYH. 

Itiilibia* « district on fclic southern slope of tlie 
(Jamerotm Mountains in Africa, and on the northern 
bank of tho river Bimhia. Since 1884 it is part of 
tlio Clerinaii pvotcetorate, Seo CamkuoonS. 

lUiU<>tiillisin is the name given to a monetary 
system in which both gohl and silver are on lire- 
cisuly tlie saino footing as regards mintage and legal 
tender. At ]n'Csont, in the United Kingdom, gold 
to any amount ctui he brought to the mint and 
coined into sovoroigiiH free of cliargo, and tho legal 
dolinition of the pound sterling is a certain weight 
of gold of a eerbain linencss. I've. ; and gold, nml 
Baiik of Kngland notes ropresuntiiig gold, are the 
sole legal tender to any extent, 

Tiie silvor coins of this country ai’c at nresent 
only ‘ token ’ coins. Tho value of tlie silver of 
winch they tiru made (oven at tlio viiluntion hoforo 
any deiirceiation of silver relatively to gohl occurred ) 
is below tho nominal value— i.c. tlio silver in twenty 
shillings (reckoning silvor ns wortli almut (iU pence, 
or a fpiarter of n sovereign, an ounce) is not worbli 
the gold in n sovereign. Ah a cousciiweuce the tiilvcv 
is ci'nned oniy in limited qnantitioH, and is legal 
tender only to the e.xtent of forty Hhillings. This 
preliminary e.xpluJiation Is necessary, hdeause it 
IS often said in ti loose inaccurate way that hi- 
metiillism e-xistn ck fueto everywlioro, liecaiise all 
mitioiis UHc i)oth gold and silver for coinage. 

There is, however, a fundamental difl'ercnce 
lietwceii standard coin and token coin. If hy groat 
discoverie.s of gold, or hy the opening np of hoards 
in the Kant under civilising inlliienco.H, tho amount 
of gold brought to the mints were inereased to a 
great extent, then there would follow a goiierul rise 
in priee.s. Tlii.s depends 11)1011 the iirinciple that, 
other things retnainnig the same, an increase in the 
(jiuintity of money will luisc general {irices. The 
only oliject of converting the gold into coins is to 
use the coins to spend, aitd tlie increase in .spending , 
power tends to force up jn'iee.s. The theorv is con- 
tinued hy the oHects ol the great diseoveries of gold 
in Austrulia and Calihiriua about 1850, Himilarl.y, 
in the Kith century, M-lion silver m'as .staiidaixl 
money, the discovery of the rich niine.s of I’otosi 
caii.seil n^great rise in prices. 

But if under jireseut coiiditioiis, in ivldeli no 
civilised nation coins silver to an unlimited extent, 
there were .similar discoveries of silver, there would 
he no correspoiuling ollcct on iirices, The only 
cllect would he that silver wouUl, reckoned in gold, 
lieeouio cUea)! or <lei|vcciated. The coinage, how- 
ever, would not be increased, because the use of 
silver is strictly limited. If silver wore a standard 
coin, then it would be coined in unlimited amounts, 
and when expended would tend to raise tho prices of 


commodities. The principle may ho o.x]»rossod thus : 
The quantity of standard iiionoY, other things ro- 
iiiaiiiing the .same, determines the general^ level of 
luices, hut the quantity of token iiionoy issued is 
determined hy tho general level of ))viees. hou 
prices are high, cefem jxirihns, more token money 
will he required ns a circulating medium tlian when 
jirices are tow. 

If wo consider any jiartioular country, tho jiriii- 
cipal difliciilty in the adoption of both metals as a 
joint standard i.s generally exprc.sscd hy saying 
that tlio joint standard or double .standard (to use 
the more familiar bub less acciiralo term ) would he 
ill reality a lluctiiatiiig single _ standard. It is 
argued that, consiilering tho variatioii.s in su|)))ly 
and demand of tlie two metals, variations must 
constantly occur in the relative market values of 
gold and silver eonsidereil as Imllion. _At the same 
time, it is .said, if both are coined in iinliinitisl 
amonnt.s for iiulimited iiaymont.s, some delinite legal 
ratio must lie adiqited at whicdi they are to he coinisl 
and to civi'.nlate. If a coutvacb for luauy )iounds 
can he fnliilled hy the ]]avmeiit of oitliev gohl or 
silver, it innsb lie' assumed that in some way tho 
equivalent amonnls are dcteriiiincd. 

Butsiiijposo, when largo amounts have heen issuod 
at one Uujtd ratio, tlie ratio for (ixamphi at wliioh 
gold coins arc rookoiiod as oi|ual to Ibi tiuuiH tlmir 
weight of silver, a disturhanoe ocotirs in tho murlxt 
ratio of tho metals, suoli ns it is alleged mtisL oeenr 
M'itli variations in siijiply or demand. Let it; lio 
nsHiiiiied tliat silvoi' Imeomes ohoapni', so that tlie 


sllvoriu twenty Htniidard shillings Is no longer worth 
oiiosovoroigningidd, hut only tlivoo-iinarters. Tliat 
nioans praotioally that any imrson can for tlirew 
quartoi’H of a Movoroigii buy imougli silver bullion to 
niako into kwonty standard shillings, (.dearly under 
those oiroumstanuoK no one M'ould pay Iris ilelils in 
gold wlion liv lirst exchanging it for silver, ho 
would gain ifvo shillings in the iiound, On tlni 
othov hand tlioru would ho a rush to niolb down 
gold in order to got tlio elieap silver, and tlio gold 
would. If silver remaiiiod holew the old legal ratio, 
bo driven from uircnlation, Under the opposite 
coudltiouH of nilvcY heeoioiug I'olatlvwly ileavov, it 
would ho roplacod hy gold, and tlins the eonolusion 
is I'oachod tliat tlie piint standard would ho an 
altomating standaril with tho ehea]ier metal us the 
real standard at any time, Tlii.s law, aeeording to 
which tho cheajier nietiii diKplaees the dearer, Is 
kinnvii as Ilre.shani’s Law ; and it i.s foitmi, hisloi'l- 
cally, that a voiy small diirerenee liotween the 
market and the legal ratio will sufliee in any 
IHivticnlar country to drive tho dearer iiielal froiii 
circulation, 'I'liis theory has heen repi^atedly illus- 
trated ill tlio history of I'lartieiilar couiitrieH, ' 'I’hiis, 
in England in 1717, according to the ralio adopted 
hy the advice of Sir hsaae Newton, gold was, emii- 
p.-ued with silver, ovorvalueil about 1.1 porcimt., that 
IS to say, it was -so much more valna'lile a.s eiimmey 
tiiaii as metal, (loii.seqiiently the full-weight silver 
coins wei'e withdrawn, and gohl heeauui the )H'iu- 
cipal_ curroiicy, in h'raiiee, on the other limiii, at 
the time of tlio great Hevoiiitiim, silver was slightly 
overvalued, and tliusheeanui the iirinciiial (mrrenc.y, 
the gold being to a large extent ilrivoii from eireiil'a- 
tion. 

The question then ariHus : ^Yhat becomes of tiiis 
dearer metal, and wliimeo is the cheaper metal 
(Icrivod which must he eoinei! to take its idace? 
It is obvhnis that in any modern society, the gold 
or silver displaced will uok he hoarded, iior is there 
any reason why tho mere change in relative value 
slioubl lead to a groater use of jdate made of tlie 
dejxror metal. Accordingly it.seeins inevitahle tliat 
this dearer motal sliould be oxjiorted, in order to 
got the choapor metal for coinage, hir hy jiarity of 
reasoning it eanuot ho drawn from hoardn or plate 
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within tlie ecmntry. It is this considovation which 
is the iomulathm of tin? nrguinont, tliat altlsougli 
Olio coniitvy aloiio might bo nnalile to maintain both 
metals as legal tomtov at a lixed ratio, under a 
union of the iiriiicipal commercial countries tlie 
syotom would ho quite possible ami perfectly stable, 
Inir, m; Inniothm., there Avould in this case be no 
jilaco to which the gold, supposing it bceamo dearer, 
could ho exported, or from wliicli silver to take its 
place could be obtained. Again, if under tliese 
conditions any di.sturbaiico in the ratio occurred, 
{supposing it possililo) to the advantage, for ex- 
ample, of gold, the gold M'onld be driven d'om cir- 
culation and converted into bnllion. Tims there 
would boa great increase in tlie supply of gold, and 
a corresponding iiioroase in the demand for silver, 
and it is maintained that the old ratio wonlil at once 
lie restored, This process of reversion to stability 
is known tus the l•l)lllpcnnutov!/ (wtion of the {louhle 
fitandard, ami is the counterpart of Gresliam'.s 
Law in the present controversy, 

If, then, the jiossilulity 'of international hi- 
metallism on a conventional luisis is granted, it is 
requisite next to inquire into tlic advantages of the 
{n’opo.scd sysLom, for in cnri'eney above ovorytliing, 
the maxim imicta non movcrc, to lot thingH' alone,' 
is hold t<i lie sound. The advantages claimed are 
twofold. In tho,/f/wf place, it is argued that If the 
unvin work of standard money in in the future 
thrown upon gold, tlioro must he a groat fall in 
prices from tlio lovol to whieh the world had boon 
acuuHbomeil with liotli metals as staudavd money. 
It is alleged that the fall in prices that has aetually 
talcen j^ilaee since 1S7‘I, is mainly due to the »\tbatltu- 
tioii lit gold for silver as tlie standard liy Germany 
ami other conuti'ie.s, because, taking tlie world ns a 
whole, the atiinunt of gold lias not sntlleod to keep 
up till) lovol of prices. It is furtlior argued that 
having regard to the ineveased use of gold for the 
arts and the diminished supply fvmn the mines, 
this fall in prices will continue, nr that there will 
ho a eiintiimous approcuitiim of gold, with a con- 
stant iiieroase in the real Imnlon of debts, and a 
disturbance of the real meaning of oontracts and 
groat friction in the adjustment of customary retail 
jirlcoH. 

Tim term ii/i/irm'iitioH, as apiilied to gold, ro- 
(juli’os some oxjdanation. If gold is the standard 
^»f value, it may ho thought' that its own value 
<onmot cliango, just us a foot moasuro always 
ronifiiiiH of tho siuno length — tliat a Hiiveroign of full 
weight must always veinain of tlie same vulne. 
Hub it is oul) thing to apnoiiit by law that a certain 
amount of gold shall lie coined into a certain 
iinmher of sovereigns, and quite another to sniipose 
that tliese sovereigns sliall always oxchango for the 
same amount , of wealth. If, on the whole, a 
sovereign imrclmses inoro than it did, friim wliab- 
over cause, tliat eenstitutes an aiqireciation of 
gohl. An appreciation of gold is tlius the same 
thing ns a general fall in prices. 

Seeing that tlie numlier of purohnsahle com- 
imidilies is practically inliuito, it is of couvhq not 
easy (;o say even that a general fall is taking place, 
ami it is still less easy to meiisuro exactly the 
extent of the fall. l''or some comiiioilities may ho 
rising whilst others are falling. The goiieiul 
method adopted is to bake certain important eoni- 
moditie.s as lairly ropresontativo. Thus the JCcoiio- 
mist, ill its annual review, takes twenty-two coin- 
moilitics and compares their price with the price 
which was the average between ISdfi-oO. Taking 
each of the avovago prices for that period ns 100, the 
total would 1)« 2200. Tn any suhseqnoiib yea,v the 
actual change in price is worked out. in those ‘index 
numbers,’ as they are called. Thus .suppose during 
the given pevind the nvorago price of wheat had 
been 60s. a quarter, and in soiuo other year it 
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Ijecame .30s,, we should have to cliniigo the index 
number from 100 to 50, that i.s, under it or half. If 
in adding up the total of tlie inde.x niimboivs in any 
year we (inda rise has taken place, then it is assumed 
this fairly measures the general rise in piiccs. It 
may be interesting to quote some of the pi’inci|)al 
changes in the ‘ index nuinber,s.’ A lluctnating rise 
took place from 1850 up to 1804 wlion the iiidex 
mmihei-a heeauve 3787. This is equivalent to saying 
that on the articles taken thovo was an a\’era''e' rise 
of about 72 per cent. It would, however, olmously 
be a mistake to argue that all prices must have 
risen to that extent, esjiecially when we consider 
that owing to the American civil wav the jirico of 
cotton was abnormally raised. From 1804 to 1871 
there was a lluctnating fall in prices, the index 
miinbersin the latter year lieiiig 2590. Tlieiiarise 
took jilacG, the mnnber.s in 1872, J873, 1874, being 
respectively 2835, 2947, 2891. Tlius in tlieso ycai.s 
of mllabion, as tliey are often termed, tbougli 'there 
was a rise of about 31 per cent, on the original 
'index numbers,’ there was a still greater fall from 
the numbers of 1864. From 1874 there was a steady 
and rapid decline, until on Ist Jamiftvy 1886 the 
aggregate ‘ index mimber ’ ivas only 202.3, ■wliicii was 
lower than the original mimhor, and lower than 
that of any year HuliHoquent to 1850. It is this 
very roinnrkablo fall in prices that constitutes the 
approcinblon of gold, and it is mnintained by hi- 
nictnllislH that ii silver wore used to supplement 
gohl us standard money, the fall iii prices would bo 
eheckod, and tliiit for tlie futui'O the general lovol 
would I'omaiu innro steady. The fall in prieos has 
aiiparently allected agriculturists inorc than any 
oiltei' class, bocauao many of the olmrgoiiareilxodfoi' 
comparatively long periods, and thus dxpeiisescannot 
ho adjusted to the now lovol of piiccs very readily. 

Secondly, the adoptiou of cimventlonnl inter- 
national bimetallism (for that is the only system 
practically propoaod) i« advocated not uiily as a 
partial remedy for the api>recintion of gold, but 
also as a prei’onlivo of liuctuntions in the relative 
values of gold and silver. It is said that the recent 
deprociatiou of silver, caused by the monetary dis- 
turbance, has InjuriouKly atfccted our trade with 
silver-UHing countries, ' and that in ^ofloot tliis 
doiu'cciatiou has acted like a protectii'o duty nu 
imjioiis into suoli. couiitiicH, and a bounty on their 
oxiiorts. To tlieso statcmuiita of alleged facts it is 
vii)ijic(l generally that ouv exports to the East, or 
silver countries, have largely iiicroiiscd, and that 
tlie exports from the silver couiitrios, such as Jiidiaii 
wlioat, liavo been really stimnlated by otlior causes — 
o.g, railways and reduced freights* by sea. It is, 
luiwevor, nndeiiialile, that if gold prices on this side 
hail vomained at their old level, wliilst at tbo same 
time silver liiul dcpreeiatecl, the efl'ects on our 
eastern trade would ho accurately described by 
the analogies of a protection duty in the one case 
and a*bouuty in the other. So far, however, as tbo 
gold prices of ciiminodities have fallen in the sniiie 
ilegi'ce as silver, no such stimuhis or restrnint 
appears to take place. A MtvncUcstev mevcliunt 
may just as ivell sell to India for the .same silver as 
hofore, even albliough it produces only thirty per 
cent, less gold, as sell to gold-using countries for 
thirty por cent, less gold, directly without the 
iiitcvVontiou of silver. Similarly, an Indian ox- 
juirter has no advantage from cheap silver if he 
obtains for hia exports thirty por cent, less gold 
M’herowitli to purchase sih'er. 

liore, liowover, tlie (pie.stion arises whetbev the 
depreciation of silver 1ms init directly, to a large 
extent, caused the fall in gold prices. It is gener- 
ally admitted that the elleet of a bounty is to 
lower prices in the foreign country, and pro- 
tective duties operate indirectly in the same wiu'^ j 
and similarly, it is maintained te.speeiaUy by M. 
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Cevn\\!=.chi i tlui,t tlwi depi'cciatuiii of silvei' has 
lowered all prices measured in yolil. 

It will ho ohsorved that bobli of these advantfiKOs 
claimed for himotallisni depend upon questions 
of fact; and the dilliculty in olitainlufj infor- 
mation was the chief reason for the app<nntnient 
of tlie Uoyal Commission in 1885. No one, how- 
ever, denies that if hy any means the relative 
values of g«)ld and silver could he lixed, it 
would he henelicial to the world at large. _ Move 
fluotnatioiis are certainly an evil. The possibility 
of thus iixing and maintaining a ratio receives 
strong practical supj.)orb from the fact that for 
seventy yeav.s, in spite of great variations in the 
relative amounts or gold and silver produced, the 
existence of bimetallism in Eranee, and the large 
use by other nations of silver as standard money, 
hejit the ratio, apart fruiu small variatious due to 
exidiungo operations, at nearly loj ; 1. It may also 
he sahT that an international convontioii, once 
estalilisliecl, would not he hioken in the same 
capricious manner ns a purely political treaty ; for 
it may easily he shown that every nation makes 
the agreement in the lii'st place with its oum snh- 
jeets, anrl that hy breaking the agreement it would 
injure them more than any one else. Tliero is 
really not much more ajiparont reason why, once 
estalilisliecl, the .system should ho broken through, 
tlian if all the nations had adopted the same sy.stem 
of weights and measures. It is possible, of couivse, 
that tlie initial dilliculties may he insnjierahle in 
spite of the extremely unsatisfactory coiiditioii of 
tlie present relations of gold and silver. At the 
same time it is difllciilt to suppose that tJio present 
state of things can eimtiiiuc. 

The United ytate.s; (hy the Bland Act) are com- 
pelled to coin a largo amount of silver every year, 
ami until recently vary little could lie jiut into 
circulation. Again, France ami other countries 
hold largo nuantitie.s of silver which can still ho 
u.sed as stamlard iiioney, and whicli passes nominally 
at about OOd. per ounce, whilst the market value 
may he only 43d. 

But any attmnpt to adopt gold as the sole pvin- 
cijial standard throughout the ivorld, would, in Mr 
Uosclien’s often-cpiotcd opinion, jirodueo a most 
disastrous monetary crisis, and thus the clmiee 
seems to lie between an iiiternatioual agreement 
on a reasomihle basis, aiul the reliance on the self- 
interest of each particular nation to make no further 
clmu<'e through dread of further evil. 

It is iinpossihJe to even mention in a brief 
article nil the points of controversy on the question 
of bimetallism. Until the recent great and rapid 
fall in the value of silver compared with gold, it 
was ui»jiarently believed that from some eiirioiis Imt 
benniioial natural eause tlie ratio would remain fairly 
steady, aiul for about seventy year's the variations 
wore very small. Accordingly, very little attention 
was paiil to the question hy economists, whofortlio 
most juirt were ecmteiit with saying that it would 
he dimeult for one country to iimintain oUectivoly 
a duiihle standard. Again, when the deprecia- 
tion set in, it was believed that it would he 
only temporary, but this belief has proved to be 
nnsouiul. 

The partial failure of the Latin i\I(metary Union 
to preserve an international coinuyc, ought not to 
jirejuiUcc the ease of a bimetallic union like that 
]iro]ir)se<l by the United States. The Latin Union, 
jn'Ofmsed in 180') and accomplished in 1858, was 
e.sseiitially a treaty between certain couukies I 
(Fraiicoj iJolgium, Italy, Switzerland) for an iden- 
tical coinage (apart from the mere stamp) to be , 
received as legal temler in each country. It was 
only accidentally bimetallic, and no special pro- 
vision was made for the unlimited eoiimgo of either 
gold or silver. 
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It is impo.ssilile to obtain accurate figures either 
as to the production of gold and silver, or as to the 
extra demands made on gold and the extra supplies 
of silver thrown on the market .since the demoneti- 
sation of the latter. There is, however, no douht 
tliat the production of gold 1ms decreased as that 
of silver increased, and that the demonetisation of 
silver has to some extent increascil the .supply of 
it as a commodity. 

To understand tlie subject in Us present hear- 
ings, the reader must refer to recent writem, 
ami consult esiiocially the Keimrt of the Koyal 
Ooinmission. On the monomotallie side may lie 
mentioned Mr Fowler’s Apimxiution of Gold, Mr 
Gifl'en’s Essays on Finance, ami tho i>apet'.s imh- 
lislied in the' Contcinmirarij llcview by ]\lr Wells. 
On the other side much more has hoen written, since 
attack is al\va5’s more prodnetivo than defence— e.g. 
various essays hy IL Cormiselii, H. II. (Jilihs, 
Orenfell, U. Barclay, S, Smith, v'ce. ; a valimhio 
historical work liy the Hon. Dana Horton eallctl 
the .SV/iw Pound, anil a Tiratisn on i\l'oiic.y, vu'lh 
\ Essays on Present Monetary ProhUms, hy Professor 

J. S. Nicholson, may also he niontioned. 'J'lio best 
hook for tlie statistics of tlie (jnestion is Hoofclioer's 
MuterUdicn, translated from the Oermaii for the 
use of the Boyul Commission, and pulilisheil in 
America hy JIr'Atkinson. 

Jli'jiary Thooryi CliemisLiy, takes cognis- 
ance of too mode of conKtrmitioii of salts. It 
assumes that alt salts contain merely two siili- 
.stances, which either are both simple, or of which 
one is simple and tho other a coiiqmiind playing 
the part of a simple body. The best and most 
familiar illustration of the biliary theory is com- 
mon salt or ehhmile of sodium, Natfl, whicli is 
constructed of the metal sodium, Na, and the non- 
metal ehlovine, Cl, and is at a glance seen to he 
a binary (a coiiipouiid of tM'o). In liko 

manner, fluor-spar, or tho lluorido of calcium, 
CnFo, consists of tho metal caleimn, (bi, and 
tho iion-iiietal lluoi'iiie, F; and iodide of.iiotiissinm, 
KI, largely employed in photognipliy, of imtassimn, 

K, and iodine, I. Although this theory attracted 
much attention from 1837 to 181)5, and was adopted 
hy Liehig and other chemists, it never met with 
general aecejitancu, ami has now hecii quilc super- 
seded. See Acids and Sai/j's, 

IMiiciuK a town of liolginm, in the province of 
ITaiiiault, 10 iiiiles E. of Mons. Its iidiahUanls 
are largely ongagoil in the manufactiii'o of delf- 
waro and lace. Pop. { 1884) !)44l. 

IMiulweert. .See (fuNvci.vuM/s. 

ISillg'Cll, an ancient town of Hesse-Dannstadt, 
Gcrimuiy, is chaniiingly situatiid on the loft hank 
of tlio Bliine, 3i) miles SF. of Cohleiiz, Below the 
town is the eelehrated ./h’lu/tiAicA, formovly a very 
dangerous jiointin the navigation of the llliinc, hut 
in the .ve|ii' 1834 the .sunken rocks were blown u|). 
In tho middle of the river stands the Maiisetiiroi, 
the tower of Bislmii Hatto (q.v.). Noarly ojiposite 
Bingen, hi the Niiulerwald, is the colossal statue 
Gcrnaimu, erected 1877-83 to coiniiioiiiorato the 
war of 1870-71. Poik ( 1885) 7215. 

ISiliJi'lltllll, -fdSHi'H, a learned Fiiglisli sclmlar 
and divine, M'ns horn at ^\’akelicld in Vork.sliire, 
Sejitemher 1558. Educated at Universiljy (kiHcgo, 
Oxford, ho was olocLed fellow in 15H1I and coltego 
tutor Dvo years later, hut m’hh obliged to resign his 
fellowship owing to an^ nnfomidcd aceusatioii of 
heresy in a sermon which ho luul lu'onolmd in St 
iMaryk on the meuiiing of the word ‘Person’ in 
the Eatlmrs. Ho was at oiicio, however, iivcsontcd. 
to the rectory of Headbouriiworthy in llatnpHliiro, 
and hero lie eommonced his laborious and loarned 
Oriyincs Eccksiasliccv, ur Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church (10 vols, 1708-22). In 1712 ho was- 
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preferred to the rectory at Havan t in lh)vtsmonth, 
and ill 1720 lie lost all his property in the great 
Soiitli Sea huhhlo. He died August 17, 1723. 

ISiiifJ^luiiiitoil, a nourishing city-of New York, 
at the junction of the Chenango and Susquehanna 
river-s, 215 miles NW. of New York city. It is an 
ini])ortant railway centre, and manufactures flour, 
engines, carriages, leather, and cigars, Po]». ( 1870) 
12,(592} (1880) 17,317; (1887) 25,000. 

Ilillliicy. a town in the West Riding of York- 
shire, 15 miles WNW. of Leeds. It has woreted, 
woollen, cotton, and paper manufactures. Pop. 
(1881)9405. 

ItiiiliiU'.Ic, a wooden box or case for containing 
a ship’s compass, togctlier with a lamp and other 
necessary apiiaratiis, Hoc Compass (MAitiNEU’s). 

Khmcy, Thojia.s, D.I)., a Congroga- 

tional preaclmr, horn at Newcastle in 1708, in 1829 
settled in Tauulon, where lie soon acquired exten- 
sive popularity. The new Weidi-lionso Chapel, 
near London Rridgt!, was erectecl for him by Ids 
hearers in 1833, and hero he contiimed to lahmir 
with great mucco.sh_ till 1809. He died 24th Feb- 
ruary 1874. Of Ids numerous wriliii'Ts the most 
poj)ular was la il ruaHiUc to make iha Best of Both 
Wwlila? (1853). Keo the Lives by Stoughton 
( 1874) and .Paxton Hood (1874). 

ISiliOCiilnV) a iiold-glnss nr Opora-gla.sa (q.v.), 
or MievoHcojio (q.v.), foi' which botli oyos are om- 
ployed. 

Ifillio'lllialt in Algohm, is a quantity consist* 
iiig of tsvo tnrms or parts— o.g. « + or 0 - 6j a 
tvhwmuil consists of timio terms, as a h -v c, or 
10 •}■ 5-8. Tim Rinomial Theoveiii gives a remark* 
able series or analytical formula by wliioh any 
]mwer of a hiiiomla) can be expressed and do- 
vob)])C(l. Tims, tlio oightli or any other power of 
« I* (i can ho at once wj'itton down without going 
through the iiotnal multiplication of a -f- 2i by itself 
for the given lunnber of times. The older inatho- 
niatieians wore aenuainteil with this thoorom in 
tiio case of integral exponents, thongh tlio actual 
dirtimverov Is unknown. Newton was the Hist to 
demonstrate its truth for all oxiionciits— fractional 
and negative, as well as integral. It is one of the 
llnost of his discovorle.s, and is engraved on his 
tomb, Aiming its many applications, it allbrds 
thu means of linding any root of any numher mucli 
more conveniently than by tho usual method of 
extraction. 

ISilltail^s an island of tho Dutch East Indies, 
40 iidle.s Slk of Singapore. Area, 454 sq, m. ; jiop. 
1H,()()0. (ianibir, rice, ami popper are exported. 

Itiil'hiroiig' { Arcliclis = hcav-nmrtcn ), a gonufi 
of carnivores in the civet section. Its resemblance 
to raccoons, beside winch it used to be placed, is 
entirely suiiorlicial. It is a slow arboreal and 
nocturnal animal, partly vogotiivian, indeed omniv- 
orous, in it?) diet, witli lank boily, Coarse dark 
Imir, long tufted ears, and prolionsile tail. Tliere 
is but one specie-S {A. hintiirou;/), found in India, 
Malay, yuniiitra, and Java, It is easily tamed, 

Kiiilits See Rknijk, 

Kiobio, the largest river of Cbilb lia.s a west- 
north-westerly course of about 220 miles, from near 
the volcano of Antuco in tho Andes to C^oncopcion 
on the Pacilic Ocean. It is 2 miles wide at its 
imiutli, and navigable for 100 niile.s,— Tlio river 
sincii 1875 1ms given name to a province with nn 
area of 4158 Hq. in,, and a pop. (1885) of 100,871. 

Biogcil'esis, as ojqiosed to Abiogonosis (q.v.), 
is the hanio u.sed by Huxley for the theory that 
liAung matter ahvays arises by tlio agency of pro- 
existing living matter. See also Lirn, Spon- 
taneous Genekatidn. 


Biograiiliy is tlie artistic representation in 
continpua narrative of tlie life and cimvacter of 
a particular iiulividnal. It may lie citlier a mere 
intrricitlum viUv., detailing only tlie historical 
sequence of tho incidents of a nmn’.s life, or it may 
be an elaborate attempt at an amilyals of bis 
character, and at a complete reconstruction of tlio 
wliole niotives of bis actions. To the former class 
the ancient examples of biograpliy, as the Lives 
of Coi'iioHus Nepos, mainly liolong, while mndera 
biogra])bers have mostly aimed at the latter 
mctliod. Rut of course tho inward life is re- 
I'ealcd in the outward, and even such a biograjiliy 
as tlie Agricoin of Tacitus, with all its stately 
dignity and reticence, does give the reader some 
real iiiHight into the charncter of the man. Tlio 
main object of biograpliy ns now written is por- 
traiture, and its success or failure mainly depeiuls 
on tho degree of tmth and completeness witli which 
tlie imago is repre.sented. The facts of a life may 
be fully and trutlifully told witlioiit any adequate 
idea being given of the jiersonality of the central 
figure, ■which is often revealed in small details 
tliat mi'dit well escape the notice of a biographer 
who lacked the eye to see them and their .signifi- 
cance. Tims, as Dr Johnson points out, Sallust 
has not forgotten In his acc^ount of Catiline to 
romavk that his walk was now quick and again 
slow, ns an indication of a mind rovolving with 
violent commotion, Hut iudeod it could not be 
better put than it is by Plutarcli, tho prince of 
ancient biographers, in his ‘Alexander,’ in a passage 
aptly miotud byHoawoll! ‘Nov is itahvays in the 
most distinguished nohievement that moms viituos 
nr vices may bo host discornod j but very ufton an 
action of small note, a short saying, or a jest, shall 
distinguish a peraon’s real oTiaraotcv move than 
the greatest sieges oi' tbo most important battles.’ 

It is hardly necessary to add that there is no 
more interesting dupartniont of litovnturo than 
biography, that the most fascinating study of man- 
kind has over been and will over bo man liiinsolf. 
and this hardly less in the lyric or the occnsionul 
essay than in tho fonirnl biograpliy or autobio- 
grajmy. ‘I iiovor look,' sayN Montaigne, ‘upon 
lin nutlior, lie they such ns write of virtue and of 
notions, Imt I curiously ondeavour to (ind out w'liat 
ho was himself.' Tlio geuuiiio lyric is a spon- 
taneous and impassioned expression of nn emotion 
of tho writer, and its poetical I'aluo depends 
ultimatoly on the poverty or rlchiiOKa of his per- 
Koiiality ; wliilo the e.ssay, as uuder-stood by &lon- 
taigne, its inventor, and sucli master.s in tins form 
as Addison and Charles Lamb, owes no small part 
of its charm to tlie pleasing egotism by which 
hints as to the feelings and foibles of the writer 
are conveyed by the ivay to the symjiathetic 
reader. The e.ssay has now come to be so mucli 
a inorely didactio medium that the jiersoiinl 
equation in it has become iuccinsidernblo, and 
wc are apt to forget that in its sitiqiler and 
perhaps more perfect forms it ever contained some- 
thing of solf-revolation, conscious or unconscious. 
Even such severe oxamules as the famous essays 
of Racoii, throughout wliieh we scarcely liud one 
word about tho writer, yet really make uji, a-s 
])r Abbott jioiiits out, a kind of autobiography 
which tells the story of the iutellcctual mid moral 
Iristory of youth passing into age, and tho student 
niakiiig way. for the statesman. 

Many lives are •\vribtcn in Hueh eulogistic terms 
that tl'ioy fail by default to give a truthful pic- 
ture of their subject, wliilo otliers, in their fear 
of being unlike life, deepen the shadows until the 
picture becomes equally untrue through ite over- 
truthfulness. Thus, in tho life of Carlyle by. Mr 
Froudo, many critics accused its accomplished 
author of having gh’on such undue prominence to 
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tlic iliHagieoinents lietwcen Carlyle ami liis wife 
as to (lintoi t comiilotcly tlie picture of the ordinary 
life of tlie iiaiv \ wliile Mr Frouite's defenders main- 
tained tiiat lie had Imt jiainttHl Carlyle ns he would 
have piiinteil liljiiRclf, every wrinkle on the face 
tinthfully rciiresentcd on the canvas, and that his 
business 'was to desenbe the man as he lived, not as 
he should have lived. Again, a hiographer may 
not uiitleistand tlio rolative sigidlicaiice of things, 
anil thus uiiconscioiiKly give an untnie picture of 
ids subject. Espceinlly is this danger close to him 
when he has to deal with a time or a society in 
wlucb iie himself lias nut livwl. It is diliiciilfc for 
him to breathe freely in another atmosphere than 
his own, and avoid anachronisms in feeling if not 
in fact. 

A biographer inusb have an adeejuate knowledge 
of ids .sahjcct and his smrouiuhng.s. He must 
follow 1dm 111 Ids contvovei'sio.s and Ids speeulatioiis, 
and must he able to weigh in the nalnnce his 
aidlitics ws well as his pvi\MUe virtues. Thus the 
iie.st biography .sliould he that_ written by one 
almost as great as his hero, Kkilled in the same 
tilings, with full sympathy and perfect knowletlgo, 
as the life of Dr Arnold hy Doan Stanley, and 
Iloccaecio’s life of Dante — 'a gi’cat man.’ savs 
Emovson, ‘to ilescribo a greater;’ while tlus 
worst should be the prothiction of the profes- 
sional biographer, who is rernly at a moment’s 
notice to write to order iive.s of pout, nldlanthro- 
jilst, or man of science alike. The latter part 
of the proposition is umcli truer than the former, 
which is Indeed true, though notexelnsivclys<», for it 
will hardly he maintained that lloswoll waspiearly 
ns great a man as Ins iicro, thougdi ho had insight 
omuigli to write the host biograpliv in the Knglish 
language 5 while from a merely liteiary point of 
view, Home of tiio most eH'cetive hiogra|>liie.s we 
possess wove written by men of letteiv, lacking 
Bie speelnl tcclinioal kuowlcilge that might have 
been ofiteeined necessary. Southey’s life of Nekson 
is admittedly one of the most porfevt biographies 
ill existence, yet the author tells us that ho had 
to move among the naval tcrni.s like a cat among 
muckcry^ Iinlecd adc<^untc insight and Hympathy, 
with a line sense foi- litvravy form, may make np 
a com]ilete efinipment for a biographer, for Wal- 
ton’s lives are absolutely perfect oxamplc.s of 
bi»>gvaphy, tbmigh the garrulous old angler could 
.scarcely have niuleixtoofl the full signilicanoe of 
the great work of Hoiikor. There ai-c few horrU-s 
in English of such abiding interest and excellence 
as Jtdinsoii’s lUves of the PoeU — a singnlaily happy 
coinhiuiition of sympathy niid intelligence, al- ■ 
tliimgli at the same time a colloetioii of lives of 
\;ei'y varying I'alues, Tlni.s the lives of Eo|io and 
Dr.Viloii are ns conspicuous for their gooilticas ns 
those of (iray and jtilton are for their iKwlncsa, iu 
oiie vesiicct at uiiyrate. 'J’hat of .Savage has the 
additional interest of casting a reflex light on the 
early struggles of Johnson himself, while yet he 
was without Ids Hoswoll. No le-ss ndnitraide are 
Macaulay's short lives of Jolinson, Goldsmith, 
Attorlmry, and liiijiyaii, written for the Emydo- 
IKCida Ih'iUdinicu ; and Scott’s vohiuie iif 'filo- 
(/ra/ihicdl JAvaoP'A— short, shrewdly seiiHible lives 
of Hicliftnlson, Fielding, Simdlett, Goldsmith. 
Jolmsoii, and otiieis: Seott’n live.s of Swift and 
Drydeii, forming tlie lir.st voluiiie.s of eoniplute 
editioiiH of their resiiectivo works, still hohf the 
held. 


tbe right peispective is only possihle to*tJie ohserver 
at Homu distance. The liras of the greatest men 
must teem with details that arc quite ordinary and 
uninijioi'taiit, and we gain absolutely nothing hy 


having the.se set down. Just as in the avt_ of 
portrait-painting, it is relatively of Imt littlo im- 
portance how the nccCHsorioH are llllod in, so as the 
living look that made up the individuality of the 
subject has been caught. And if it rorjuiros a 
.special gift of insight in a Volasquez or a Kem- 
bniiult to see so us to rejiroduco on his cniivas 
the subtle snmctliing on wliich tlie oxiires.sion of 
a face depends, so to tlio liiograjdiev tliero is tlie 
same necessity to -see under tlie surfiiee the hidden 
springs of diameter j wliile it cmniot be ilonbted 
tlutfc his task— the lueval iUa'{iUiH\s of umtive- -is 
infinitely tlie greater in diHiculty. '.riic hiograiilier 
must lie more than tlie mere realist wlio ean 
photograph facta— ho must bo sonielliiiig of tlio 
idealist as well, for lie lias to create as well as 
reproduce; and we value a biograjihy exactly in 
proportion as its aiitlmr lias succeeded in ereuting 
for us tlie duiraetev of a now man or woman to 
bo added to our personal tiC(|uaiiitaiico, If, as has 
iMwm said, every man’s life is worth telling for 
something that there was in it of unique interest, 
it may i>c equally true tliat all tlie life savo tliis 
uarticnlar imrt was not wortli telling at all, and 
luul Imtter iieen left untolih Altliougli nmloctoi'ed 
human nature witli its mvariu of struggling ami 
coufceiidhig motives i« always an jntei'esting study 
—in il-s morbid no less than in its normal pluises-- 
yet the elaborate dissection of mero buman frailty 
imiHt ever ho a woai'isonie and improlltahle pursuit, 
Man’s spiritual ns)ni'ations cannot bo feil nimn 
more clover diameter-analysis, and lives that liad 
in tiieui nothing high for linmanity liad liottiU'lio 
.stHiii forgotten. Tiioro aro perliniis no books nmi'o 
really nnprolitablc to generous youth tlian those 
that are often put into their lianils--tlio lives of 
men who liavu earned incro material sueuess, amt 
carved thom.selvos fortunes out of tlnj hard eon- 
ditioiiH in wliidi tlioy wore hmn. ITnnmnity in 
its onward progross will soon get imst this point, 
ami recognise that in tlie histiny of our I'aee tlio 
real spiritual and nltimatuly inatoria) makers of 
the future were far nioro ofton men who seemed 
j to fail completely iu the stingglo of life. 

I 'rho live.s of tlio great nion who lia\’o liolped (0 
mould their tiiiKW throw nmdi light on (lontein- 
uoiury^ history. The biographies of (bomwdl, 
Frcileridc the Great, and Najmleon, laomlly 
apoaUing,^ sum u)) great part of the jinblie history 
or thoir timos, but do no move for us than iiierelV 
tla-ow a sido-light on its Koeiul liistury, whie.li 
must las I'ccoustruotcd by a M’ide ami imtii'int study 
of the conditions of life df tlmcommmi people. I’rii- 
fossor Masson's life of Milton is tlie largest life of 
an individual Etiglishinan, hut ilcspite its ponder- 
oils learning and great acciimey, eaniiot he regarded 
n.H a model biography, overweighted as il. is 
with an enoYmons mass of deiail about eon- 
teniiMwaricH unjustified by anytliing liiit a l•lmIld- 
about and imlii-eot eoiiimetioii with Milton himself, 
who, spite of his ])oeLieal and evmi polideal iiiiport- 
aiico, was not hy any means the eentre of the 
destinies of England, (.'arlyle’s life of .lolin Sterling, 
again, is an e.vampio of an almost jierfeet bio- 
graphy, and yet it is tliat of a man wlioso life 
was in wnne respects liardly wortli writing at all. 
Ho wa-s indued a man of high aspivivUoUH and 
clear iutolleot, hut heyoml tliis there was searcely 
anything very memorable in liim, and the abiding 
cliarm of tlm Ironic is due to nothing Imt tho con- 
summate art of the writer and Ids revelation 
of himself in sympathy with his suhjeet. Mr 
Cross’s life of (Jeorgo Eliot orrs in tho opposito 
direction. Hero tho biograplior adopted the 
method of making tlio suh.ieob simak entirely liy 
oxtmeta from letters, with tlm vow briefest imsHvliUi 
comiectiim of narrative. Hut liy keoidng him- 
self so much out of siglib, the writer oiilv avoided 
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iScyllft to fall into Cliaryliilis, and succeeded in 
niaUing a book dull and lifeless that sliould have 
been uinisimlly full of interest. 

Many ljingrapliies, by having a siibiect of too 
naiTow intcreHt, or by treating a .subject in too 
narrow am! special a sense, do not readi the level 
of a pennauent pl.ace in literature, though they may 
have lieeii treated witli full knowledge, lino literary 
souse working ^vitltin the condltioua laid <lo\vn, 
and oven jn'oper sense of relative projxirtion. 
Every year produces examples of biography wtiicli 
are doomed, s]atc of more or less ereditablo 
literary workmanship, to be soon forgotten, from 
the cidiomeval iniiiortance to the world of their 
subjects, and the controvcv.sios in whicli tlioywore 
involved. Eaeli one, for examjde, of our Imadreil 
religious denominations lias its heroes— all im- 
povtaut to its own scctavics, but not necessarily of 
the sliglitest value to tlic iiilinitoly wider world. 
The lives of those men are full of interest witliin 
the small circle of their jiersonal inlliience, but they 
do not in tlio least touch the sympathies of re-aders 
outside it, unless they chance at once to be W’ritten 
with more than eoiiKummatc literary skill, and to 
he rovelatiouH of ligiiras with dimensions much 
hoyond tlioso of the usual ehuvoh loader or imlpit 
orator, ibib unfovt-unaloly tlio hero of our voliglous 
biographiiis is not always a "Woslfiy, a Chaliuors, an 
Edward living, or oven a Whitcliold, any nioio 
than tho biogi'aiilior is always a Soutlioy, a 
[lamia, or a i\Lih OUphaut. ftiuiilavly, clioro is 
liardly an oininont man of seionco, actor, musician, 
uuM'O inillionalro, or successful soldier whoae life 
is not writlioii often in his own lifntimo, at more or 
less extravagant length, ami with a more or less 
absurd overostimatu of bis relative importance, 
by no ineatiH the least really iiuiiortant of our 
biographies are our lives of 'illustrious sli() 0 > 
manors,’ anil those unknown village natnvnlistH 
who HO fmddonly fouml tbouiHulveH famous, 

Wo liave many lives, morcovor, of very great 
inhoront inniortance indoeil, Imt wliicli appeal to 
comparatively small circles of readers from the largo 
demand they inako upon tho posHCsshm of Hncciii.1 
cnituru or knowledge, 8ueh are many of oiir larger 
lives of philosophers, and those of artists and 
mnsiolans. Excellent examples of the last are 
(h'owo ami (.lavalcasollo’s lives of .lla/thad and 
Titian, Sjiitta's lineh, Jabn’s Mozart, ICarnsowskl's 
Chfi/im, and Woltmann’s /funs Holbein, nil o.x- 
cellent oxaniples of solid, coiiseiontions, and 
exliaustivo liiograi)hy, Imt of too large propor- 
tions for the. mere litevavy student. 

All history is full of tho niateriiils of hiogra])liy, 
though it i.s'imly in tlio narrowest souse true that 
liistory is nothing but an aggregation of tlie 
liiogvaphies of individualH. No little of tho interest 
in aneienb ami modern histories alike, depends on 
the ])icturcs of men and women with which their 
jiages are lightened up, and this wo find in 
annalists like Livy ami Tacitus, no less tliaii in 
professed biograjibiivs like I’lutarch anti Huotmuus. 
1‘erliaps no tiiore living juirLraits M’cre ever painted 
than those sketched in a few touclies in the lurid 
colours of 'J'licitiis. In the hastiest .skotcli of tlie 
mastei' wo sec far more than in tlie most finished 
jiainting hy the daiiher. Such books ns Holinslicd’s 
(Ihronidc, Clarendon’s iHdonj of the Itehr.llion, 
Ihiriuit's liistory of his Own Time, and Shako- 
speani's liistorical plays, from the portraits of 
imlividiiais they contain, bavo an nddibinnal interest 
that is only second to tlieir historical importance. 
Indeei! it is far more than a paradox tii say tliat 
such w'orks of oroativo fiction as the Inst are 
tvue.v tiian tho vccovils of history _ themsclvea, fur 
tliey are infornietl w’ith a deeper inwardness tlian 
these, and do far more to create for us the actual 
living ohjoetivo figures of liistory. Sliakoapearo’s 


Hicliard III. is not only a magnificent creation as 
the dramatic revelation of a iiiatclile.ss usurper, bub 
it is so true a realisation of this working on a 
sound basis of consistent tradition that it satisfies, 
as Mr tiaii'dner tells us, the rerpiiremeiits of 
historical truth almost as iimeh as any formal 
history. Shakesjiearo’s liistorical figures'’ are nob 
juippots dressed in old clothes, Init living and 
livoathiu" men and w’omen, and the have histovicat 
details or their cliaracters and lives have become 
fused in liis glowing imagination and harmonised 
into consistent wholes stumped with tlio Avarm and 
actual impress of very trutli. This is hardly loss 
true of Macaulay’s History, and .still more of 
Carlyle's French llevolution, with its vivid portraits 
of even the minor figures fiaslied like iii.staiitaneous 
idiotograplis upon the render’s brain. Again, books 
like D’isvaeli’s Cnhmiiks of Authors aiid Qnorrcls 
of Authors are full of noli material for the bio- 
grapher, us arc also sncli critical essays as those of 
Macaulay and Carlyle, liiiniiy less tlian jirofesscdly 
hiograpliie stmlies lil<e Hayward's Shctchcs of 
Eminent Statesmen and Writers, and Jlngehot’s 
liioyraphiccil Studies. 

One word must ho said on the question of tlio 
biographer’s roticonee. 'ibdtaire said, ‘ Wo owe con- 
sideration to tiio living ; to the dead wo owo only 
truth.’ Houlitlosa this is true if the dead hava 
slumborod long onoiigh to be vegavded someivliat 
impoi'Hnmilly ovon by tlioir own dcsccndniits, but 
no language ia too Hliung to VQpvoliate the condueb 
of those writers of biography or autoliiograiihy who 
rnthloBslv tear open unhonlcd wounds and bridge 
their nuiiigimnt malice across tho Bcnaruting grave. 
Tho coiicliidiTig and imstluinious volume of Camp- 
hell’s lives of tho Chancellnrs, containing the lives 
of brongluim ntul Lyndhurst, is an example of 
biograpliy, wlictlior duo to dclibcmte malice or no, 
so full of inwreprefiQntution and inaccuracy, tn say 
nothing of lack of gonoYoalty and goixl toftto in treat' 
ing the life of great living coiiteiiiporarios, that, as 
Bir diaries Wctliorell wittily said, or at least re- 
said , the auti lor Imd ' added a now sting to doatli. ' 


No form of tills comnn.siti(iii is of more abiding 
interest than tlio autobiography in wliicli a man 
narrates Ids own liistory, 'unlocks liis heart, and 
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takoH the ixihlio into eonlulenco hy faying bare tiio 
niotives of his life. To know one’s solf wna the 
first and last stop to vvisdom, accoTjiing to tho 
Greek sage— tho mst, indeed, for nothing is move 
diHicult to attain tlian just such self-knowledge. 
And if a man has so iiuieli ado to midevstand Iris 
own houi't, how nnicli less valuablo will be liis 
diagnosis of his nciglibmir’a .Dr Johnson blionglib 
every man's life' could behest written by himself, 
and 'doubtless so it could if every man were n Dr 
Jolinson, It is needless to say that nothing can 
lie more dillicult than to preserve the just balance 
between due modesty and overweening self-con- 
sciousness and self-esteem. In this form tlioro 
are no bettor example.s in tlio English tongue tlian 
those of Gibbon and Hunm, and tho opening 
sentence of the latter is meiiiomblc a.s a canon 
of art : * It is dillicult for a man to siicak long of 
himself without vanity, tlieicfore I shall be short,’ 
It would ho invidious to name modern luitohio- 
gra])hies wliicli reveal a complete overostiniate of 
the writer's own uliilities or iiniiorlanoe, tbongli onr 
contcinpornry literature is by no means baiTon of 
.such boolw, often naive and unconscious to a degree. 
Autobiographies of more than ordinary interest and 
value are those of Lord Hovburt of Ohei'bnry, Sir 
Konelm Digby, Jerome Gardan, Ellwood, Claren- 
don, ‘Jupiter' Carlyle, Thomas Boston, Benjamin 
Franklin, Hayden, Cohhett, Havrieb Martinean, 
Berangor, Mary H. Mibford, Mary Somerville, 
Hugli Miller in My >S'c/ioo/,? wid Schoolmasters, 
Colonel Jleadows Taylor, Hans Christian Anderson, 
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Leigh Hunt, Berlioz, Mnercady, John Stuart Mill, 
George Sarnl, Jlark Pattisim," Anthony Trollope, 
Henan in Souvenirs d’En/unce ct dc Jeuncsse, 
Alphonse Dmulet in Trenlc Ans do Paris, Sir lEenry 
Taylor, Jolin lluskiu in Pnvteriia, and the frag- 
ment in Carlyle's liciniiiisceiices, with its strange 
sad story of self-reproach lightened up witli rare 
literary cliarm and gleams of teiulerness that make 
it unique in Knglish Jitoratnre. 

St Augustine’s Coiifcssions stands hy itself as a 
revelation of the spiritual history of porhapH the 
greatest intellect tliat has ever been entirely 
mastered and moulded by religion. Completely 
dillereiit in mo.sb respects, but hardly less valuable 
as a confession of the strange spiritual history of a 
miglity intellect ami a great heart, is tlie Apologia 
of Cardinal Newman. Sir Thomas Browne’s 
lieligio Medivi has high value us a confe-sslon of 
faith, but not a little of its exceptional literary yharm 
dcjicinls njion tbe pleasing egotism with which its 
author reveals liis toible.s to the reader. The Graea 
Ahounding of Bunyan ia a spiritual autobiography 
of .singular intensity, in .spite of itself of high value 
as Uterafciiro. Uouf-senu's Cmfessions is a hook of 
rare intor0.st, but liardly of kucIi precioua value as 
its autlior imagined, for tlio car of the modoni 
reader never fails to doteet tlio ring of the counter- 
feit that dejirlvca it of lialf Its clmrm by rol)bing it 
of reality. Goothe’sD/L'/if»«^ und Wahrheit stauils 
quite alone as the aotf-told history of the artistic 
growth of perhaps the beat-cultuvod intellect tliat 
tlio world iia« over secnj but its vaino would ho 
greater if, to use the author’s own anlitliosis, wo 
know quite iiow inucli is truth and liow imich is 
poetry. Borrow’a Limngro is a hook difllcnlt to 
chuss, but is substantially nn nutobiograjdiy at 
least : and the same is equally true of He Ijiiiiicoy’s 
Coni'nHsions of an Oinuin Eater, nuo of the strangest 
books in our language, Some of our greatest novels 
contain antolncigraiiliy wrajiped up more or loss 
obscurely in them, and to the cunsorpiont reality may 
owe no little of their imwer. Wo know tliat tlio 
story of JJavitl CopnermUl closely follows the early 
life of Diukeiis, and tiiat George Kliot herself was 
just such a girl as Maggie TiilTiver In Thu Mill on 
the FUm^ Tlicve are (itliev liooks alioub which it is 
doubtful how far they are fact and liow far ilctiou, 
as the Memnrs of Vuptnln Carlcton and of Hum- 
fglde Moore Oamo. Hofoo’s Memoirs of a Cavalier 
is exactly such a book as miglib avcI'I have been 
true, ami the great Chatham did no wrong to his 
intelligence in accepting it a,s actual history. 

The letter.s of Cicero, Madame ile Sevigml, Pope, 
Gray, Cnwper, and such inastov.s in this form, 
teem with invahialde antiibiogrnnhical ilotails ; ; 
and indeed most modern biogrupliies are largely 
made np of the letters of the subject, ami thus 
are to a great extent autobiographic in cliaractor; 
wliiie many of the huger and more important of 
recent biDgrnphies, as tlio.se of General Grant by his 
family, and C’/uirlcs Diirwin hy Ids -son, contain an 
antoldograpliical ixirtioii. ami so liclong to botli 
divisions ub once. Of Sliake.speare, imr greatest 
Lnglisliman, there is no mlerpiate life, and it is 
liardly nrolifiblo tliat siidi over will be written ; 
of Thackeray, apin, we have no life, in accordance 
with Ills own de.sh'o, though siicli publi(nLtions as 
Anthony Tro]Io])o’s study in the ' linglish :\ren of 
Letters ’ .serio.s, and still more the collection of his 
own letters imblislied in 1887, go s(nnG wav at least 
to supply the M-anb, Some of the best English 
hiimrapliics have heen already named; others are 
Loekliart s Scott ; Moore’s Buron ; Motley’s Diderot 


Cuhnnbns; Siiarks’s Washington; Hayloy’s Cowmr; 
iVl'Crie’s Knox and Andrew I\Idvillc; Lyttun's lifej 
Speclding’s Bacon, an elaborate ami not uiisuccohs- 
ful attempt to vehabilitato a liero; .Haincrtoii’.s 
Turner ; Mark Pabti'son’s Casnnhon ; llolps’s (Jortez, 
and his Pizarro ; Fronde’s Cwsur ; Foi-ster’s 


Cabot's Emerson.' 8ome of tlie more remarkable 
shorter biograjdiies in Englisli literature are Adaiii- 
naii’.s JAfe of St Colinnba, More's JIcnry Vil., 
Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, Mrs Hntcliinsoii’s 
Memoirs of her husband, and Crabbe’s Life, by Ins 
son. 

Exanqde.s of scoundrelisni frankly owned, as in 
Tliaokeray’s Barry Lyndon, are Casanova’s ./l/omeirs 
and tlie Autobiogfaiil'iy of HeiiveiiiUo Cellini ; while 
e-Nanqiles of liiograplues in which the aiillior abuses 
luH hero, in contrast to biography as iisnally writlon, 
are Sir Walter Scott’s and Lmifrev’H lives of 
Kfipoleoii, li W., (.triswobVH Poe, ami G’(.!<ninor’H 
Beaconsjield. A retnarkalilo oxanqde of a. biography 
in wliicli tlio render linds almost nn interest what- 
ever save in tiio porsoiiality of the wriloi’. is tlio 
life of Lord George Eentinelc, liy Disraeli, after- 
wards Loi'd Boacoiislield, 

One ntlior class of writings often eontaiiiH 
mlniatiiro biograjiliies, and at least are invaluahlo 
as materials for tlio hiograplior no loss than tlio 
liiMtorian, the Memoires 2 >vw servir, in which 
Ereneh lltoratiiro is so rioli, Such hooks as Popys’ 
and Evelyn’s Diaries aro iiivahuvblo bits of aulo- 
biograjdiy, wliilo they are moro, (ii'ammont’s 
Memoirs cannot bo overlooked by any one who 
wkslioa to luiilorstand tlie men and -women of the 
Uostoratien ; while Crabli Roliinson’s volumiiioiis 
diaries and Sonier’s renovls of eonversallons con- 
tain invaluable nmtorials, wliicIi will give colour to 
biographies of nlnoteunth-cuntury men and women 
yet uinvribten, us woll as add no loss valuable 
gualifying clauses to tlio ostimates of iK’i'sons set 
rortli in lives already in our hands, Greville’s 
Diaries will over bo of groat iiiqiortaiice for the 
Victorian ora, covering' as tlie.y do a jieriod of over 
forty years, and containing, with many siorioH and 
no little stiaiidal, a few elaljorate ]iertraits. 

In- the French and Gorman languages there aro 
many excellent examples of hiograpliy- Hore it 
may he enoiigli to mention the naines of the 
authors of what are among the most valnahle; 
In Franco, Flecliior, Fonteiielle, Voltaire, lloissy 
d’Aiiglas, Villeinain, Cousin; and in (leMinuiy, 
Schrbekh, IJerder, Klein, Meissner, lleeron, lanleli, 
Vanilmgen von ji]nse, liarthold, 'jliiring, I’mtz, 
IJaym, Arneth, Otto .lahn, (.dirysaiider, Kapp, 
ami Droy.sen. _ .Dill.liey’.s ,S'i7//r/(;r/ma7o:r, llaym's 
llcgel, and Nippohl’.s .Uofhe may also he named. 
Some excellent biographies that liavi' bomi trans- 
lated into iihiglish are IGistlin’K Lnther, /etior'.s 
Strauss, IjOmeiiio’H Beaumarchais, Dnntzer’s Gnethc, 
Schiller, and Lessing. 

Among hiognipliioiil workH, Roiiin nm ioiivoiH!il, us 
JiUohnwiVa Jlioi/rujiliie Unii'cmcllc (1811-28; now wl. bo 


contoinporarios : Vnijoruuu’R Jlidimutiire Univcrscl dcs 
O'onlmporains (blh cd. 1880); of the U'hnc 
ed, 1887) ; and Celebrities of the Ccntiiri/ (3887). Otlicr 
biogmpliidftl ^yovks treat the lives of ourtidii dliasoH of 
men, ns Vasari’s Lives of Puhitci's, Sculptor.-!, uud Archi- 
tcela Mrs Jaincsoii’a Memoirs of Eurhj Italian Painlexs; 
Cuiimngham's Lives of the most Einintnl llrilish J’niatci's; 


If tiers ami Speeches of Oliver Cromwell; ’Sbopford 
Brookes lloberison of Brighton; Chedmers, by 
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Doran’s Their Miijestm' Servants; Kottany’s Mliiiinenl 
Doctors; Lord Oanipbell’a Lives of the Lord Chaneellort, 
anti Lives of the Ghhf'jxisliees ; Lean lloolv’s Liveis of the 
Arohbishojis of Cantcrbio'i/ ; I)r Sinith aiul Dr Wace’s 
Diclionari/ of Chriatim JJio/irophi/ ; Agnes Strickland’s 
Xirca fi/ (/ic 0“tcns of /inj/fand, o! t\»i J’tidor iVCncesse*, 
ami of the Last Four Frincesaes of the House of Stuart : 
tlie Acid Sanctorum of tho Bollniulists; Jolinaon’s 
Lives of the Poets (17H1) ; Stnilea's Livesof the Dnyineefs, 
and his Industrial Jiioyraphies ; {ii'ovo’a Diclionarff of 
Musicians (187h-85)j ami H. A. Mwllor's Bioympkiaches 
IIU7iate)'-hxico7i tier Qegeamirl (1882). Others again arc 
for certain countries only, ns Fuller's Worthies of Fuff- 
hind (L(jG2) 1 2HoiiraphiaHrU<Luaic<e{ll4I\\ Cliftiuhura’s 
Dictionary of ICxnhient Scotsmen (1836); Sparks’s 
American Jiiai/raphy (1834), and Apidoton’s Oycfopislia 
of Ainci'icun itioiiruphy, edited by d. Grant Wilson and 
John Fisko { (I vols. 1887-88 ) ; J.uslio Stojihon’s Dicthnary 
of Haiioxiril Dioyraphy (1885, to extend to 50 vols.). 'llte 
last oitntains in Ihirns and Carlyle perfect imniatiire hiU' 
grniiliic.s from the pen of the editor himself. Tlioronro 
apeoiul biographical collections also, tlioiigh none of such 
extent, for Italy, Spain, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
A.ustriu, llolgiuiii, Lonmavk, Sweden, nnd oven Brazil. 

Special gvoupa of iKioks tliat are at once WogvaphvcB 
and oi'itioal KtiulioH arc tho ‘EiigilHli Mon of Lottcra’ 
suricfi and ‘Los Grands I'lorivnina Frau^ais.’ In the 
forinor, such perfect pieces of work fua liOfllio Stojilicn’s 
Johnson, Lean Churoli’s ^iJOHScr, Jlark Pattisuii’e A/iVfoji, 
Jolui Moiiey's Jiwke, Canon Aingor’a Xm»5, nnd Sidiicy 
Oolvin’s Keats wore poniianout gains to English litera- 
ture ; while the latter series opened well with Jules 
Simou’s Goushi, Albert SovoVa Goston 

Bolasior's Madams De Seviyni, nnd E. Oaro’s Qtorye 
Sand, The ' Aiiierionn lilen of Eottord ’ soricts contains 

f ood Htmllea on /fuiet/iorne by J. it, Lowell, Wiiahhiylon 
ri’inij hy C, ]). Warner, and Emerson by 0. W. Holmes i 
tho ' Amoi’ionu Statesmen,' lives of Jefferson by John F. 
Morse, and Adams by James T. llosmor. A similar 
sovios is that of the ‘English Worthies,’ edited hy Mr 
Andrew Lang, containing liooks so gomi as Darioin by 
Grant jUlmi, Marlloiviiyli by Mr finintshury, Ituldyk by 
Air Uosso, and -Slccfc hy Austin Dobaoii. Other scries 
depunding Uvt^ely on tins biograi*lncnl iutorest aw '’I'ho 
Great Miisicliviis,’ among tlicin Weber by 'Sir Julius j 
Eonodiot, ntui Witiincr by Air HuolTer; tho ‘Groat I 
Artists,' with Dilrei' and Titian by Heath, lloynrlk by ' 
Dobson, Turiwr hy Aloukhnusu, ami Vdas'iiiez hy Stowe; 
till! * lilminunt Women ’ series, with Marin Kdycmrlk hy 
j-Iolen /iimniovn, Mary Lamb by Annie Gilchrist, and 
tlie Countess of Allntny by Vernon LoC j ‘ English I’liilo- 
flQ\ihot.s,' witli Ikicon hy Eowlur, and J. S. Mill hy 
Jlolon Taylor} nnd tlie ‘Now I’lutarcih,’ with Coti'jnii 
by Waiter Besnnt, FntnkHn liy Ilcusly, FiVfor Emmanuel 
by Dicey, Abrahim Lincoln by Iceland, ftml J/nmin 
Alriisehi^rl by Palmer. Somcwlint similnr, and indeed 
till) curliest of such sorius as tliese, are ‘Ancient Classics 
for English llendors,’ inoiuding lilenny studies with a 
biogrniiliical sotting of Horace, Cicero, Xcnop2ioa, Plato. 
Aristotle, Ac. ; and ‘Foroign Classics for UngHsh llcadow,' 
including similar hooka devoted to Jiahelais, Voltairet 
Goethe, Pitscuf, Diderot, Calderon, ko. Yet another 
Hovius, hut one of fivv move than ordinary iwportMUM, is 
that of the ‘Pliilosophical Classics,' including moiio- 
gniiihs so luasteiiy ns Ileyel by Edivard Caird, Berkeley 
by ProfosHor J-’rasor, and Vico by Professor FlinL An- 
otlior scries of great value is tliat of tlio ‘ Twelve English 
Statesmen,' wliiali bngan witli Air Freeman’s IFifffflm the 
C’oHf/«eiw, ami Airs Green’s Henry II. 

IHolOgy (Gr. hios, ' life j ’ ‘ilisconrso'). 

Tliia fconn ImH heoii (iceasionallA’’ nliiiscd in En^iKli 
|) 0 ])ii]ar writinff, move oaiiecially in tlio nbsiml 
wmil ckdra-biahujii, wliicli at (luo time threatoiietl 
to take root iu‘])opular iisiiwo (ace Animai. 
Maonetism), ami 1ms even by some aciwitilic 
been cojjfiiaed with gcmcM-al plijuiologj', 
or a Hpocial |m)virice of it. ret the cstahlmlrod 
and only Ui'sibimato umanui}' of biaUigy is ife literal 
Olio, bliat of t!ie scionco of life— i.e, the science 
wliich seeks to classify nml gcneralisa tho vast ami 
varied multifcndo of plieiionicna prcsontoil hy and 
jieeiiliav to tlio living; world. In tho followiiiiJ out- 
lino tho aoiom'-o and ita general volations maj' he 
convonionfcly discussed inuler seven heads. 


3. Oi'igin ami llisc of Biology. — Soicnec being 
simply a systoniatiscil dor'clopineiit nf onr cotninon 
expeneuce, it is with iw» more tlian that wuiplest 
knowledge of living beings possessed by tlie 
savage or the child tliat the fiitiire biologist sets 
out. Tliese already keenly observe the forms of 
life around them : the slice]) and goat, the dog ami 
cat, the fowl aiul sparrow, tho trout and salmon, 
are ail elearly' recognised and nnnied ; and siiiiiiaiiy 
with plants. ClnssirieHtion, too, imtiivally aiise.si 
the hiitlH, lieosts, and lishes become moro and inuro 
clearly' ilofined; ami even the residual moh of 
‘ci’coping things’ discloses )Mvssihi!it\es of orderly 
anungement. Cedar ami oak o])taiii tlie cominoii 
name of trees, briar nnd hriunblo of husiios, halm 
am) Iiy.ssop of licrlw ; lint bevond this level it is not 
easy to Ho i.s therefore ‘ the best botanist 

who kMo^Ys most ijlants,’ the greatest nntnvaliat 
Avlio ean i-ecogiiiso the appearance and recall tho 
names of tho grentast mnnber of living things, or 
at anyrato can renietiiber most about each of tlicni. 
This ‘fumlainciital but as yot scarcely scientific 
knowledge comas to he recorded in a htevatnre of 
natural history ■which varies indeed in accuracy and 
fullness, yet ro^nuinsmiclinuged in snirit and purpose 
wbollier we open the pagrw of rliny, Gesner, or 
Jiiillbn. White’s Natund History of Eclha^'no may 
l»e taken ns the classic Knglisli example of this 
Tin-scent pliusu of biology ; aiuI iis M'ido acceptance 
is not hard to undciBtand, since at titis level of 
simple hut coinpralieimivo interest in living beings, 
every one is hy mitiire, liowover uncoascioiisly, 
something of a biologist. 3int the luvliit- of obser- 
vation iiiKuii.sih)y develops an increased perception 
of likenesses nml dilleienccs ; eolleetions too arise; 
the power and need of classifleation dovcIo}> and 
oiiltivalc each other hcyinul tlio pojmlar level, 
and a coimiuinity of naturahsts is tbns insensibly 
formiHl. 'rhe!*o divide, in the lirst place, into 
zoologists ami hotanists, among whom minor circlos 
of Hpeeialists occupied witli definite group, s a]»pcnr 
in turn. While this division of Inbonr is apparent, 
its result Is always giving ns moro nnd more definite 
general ideas <if tlio groups .studied, and this prOco.s.s 
of geueraUsiUiou is summed up from time to time 
i>y a mind wliieli unites the old hreadth of interest 
with the newer doptli of knowledge. Classilicationa 
arc eoiithmnlly amiroximatlng towards comploto- 
iie.ss; our masses of knuwleilge respecting the plant 
and the aniiutd world are at last brought togofclier 
us botany and zoology', and tho Jinnl adi’niice is 
made through seeking to miite the gencrnlisiitions 
of tiic two. just as (wtrieii ami swallow, sliaric aiul 
salmon, hocomo niiited into the common logical 
geuenr of bird or lish, so iuevitaidy do plant luitl 
linimnl hceome united into tlie general conception 
of organism. Their details of liabit and processen 
of life come to ho viewed in general terms of 
cnvimmmnt and funolkm. Unity hccoines moro j 
and more disconrevl under the manifold variety of I 
these, nnd tlio coiiconfcion of a united and general 
biology' at last lies clear liefore us. It is, in fact, 
with the naturalist as witli tlie chommt or mineral- 
otdst: tholatlerhns his interest at first awakened , 

: by tho variety of glistening stunes, i»ut soon finds 
himself e.ager to interpret and sy.stematise the actual 
varieties of cryslalnne form in terms of a few 
I simide ideal ones, with modilleations in relation to 
pfirticnlar cimumatoiices ; wliilo tlie former passes 
from the empirioal deacriutiim of tlvc cxyicvimcntal 
details of tho science to the interpretation of these 
by reference to the inoperties of chomkal elemenls 
and the laws of tlicir molecular intoiaction and 
arrangement. Similarly, the iiaturnlist passes from 
oinpirically recowling his obsorvationa of living 
nature or the treasuring of its defunct spoils, to 
analyse and unify the general problems of life ; and 
thus becomes a biologist proper. It may he well 
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clearly to siiiu tliis Uistorieal advance diagram- 
matically : 
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Prom this diiiyraui Hie striking contrast, yet 
coiitimious gradation, between two siicli faitiiliav 
classics as White’s iielbornc and Sjiencer’s Prin- 
cyik’a <»/* jUdhufn u\ay be clearly undej-stood, a,ud 
iiy tracing the stejis of iti} tniriection and develop- 
ment (see lloTANV fuul JioobOOY), the liistoiy <if 
scLentiric advance inigiit he recmiloil, and even tlio 
Hold of each investigator nmrkeil out. Since tlnsse 
<letai[« will liomitlinwi under lloTANV and Z 001 . 00 V, 
it HiilUcos liere to point <nit that progi-cas has Iain in 
continuously uniting tlieso extremes, so that the 
cnido oiiiijiriolsiu which at lirst ahsorbed the more 
coiici'Gtc stndeiita, and the vague and useless meta- 
jiliysifs which were wont to discredit the abstract 
ones, are helng ateadily mnlaceil by a coin|iact body 
of L'onornlisntum, along wliich the specialist at any 
pouit limy safely ascend to the widest theories of 
Iho Hcioncc, and by which the most abstract thinker 
may simLlavly return to lay clear hold of the ininntost 
details of any order of eriipivical fact. Hence wo 
can clearly uuderstand the way in M-hich the con- 
ception of' biology was actually lir.st fonmilatcil at 
tlio beginning (it Hie oentiuy, indepeiidontly and 
simultaueously liy Lniimick and Trevinuiiis ( 18112) ; 
tlio fonuer rising from his early hotaiilcal studies 
and liifl ffistotro .No.liirclfe «t’-9 Animaiix saun 
VaftibresiQ tlio elovateil eoncciitions of Ids Philo- 
sojihie Zooloyitjua, wliich venched general prin- 
ciples as tliu milcome of detailed studies ; while the 
nuii’O abstract tniiid of the (icrinaii Treviraims 
oceupiod itself with details essentlalli' as intor- 
pietcd liy the help of general priiiciidcH. 

The c(mc( 2 ptiijn of hUdogy, it will he iiotcd, has 
tiiUH coino to lie used with two dldbrent contents : 
in speaking of the nriuc.i\ik'» of biology, wc refer to 
the body of ^'oiioralisaiioiis common to jilants and 
animals; wliile in.spoakiiigof tlio science of biology, 
wo iiieliide the entire body of botany and zoology, 
with all their concrete suh-scjcnces. Yet thure 'is 
here no discord, mid weinay conveniently accept the 
definition of Clmrles Uobiu : ' Biology is the scLeuce 
wliich has for its »;lijecb the.stndv of in-ganic lieinga, 
anil for its end the knowltslge ot the law.s of their 
organisation and activity.’ 

2. iiuboi-dinatc Provinces of Jiioloyy . — The rcsiilts 
of tills natural history study of plants and animals, 
whicli seeks above all things to know the oiitiial 
forms of life, are of coiu’se in the lirst place to he 
soiiglit in tlm nil mcroiis separate articles devoted to 
inirtieular uiiimals and jdants ; next, in the articles 
devoted to seiianite families, natural ordors, classes, 
and .siib-kiiigdoius, and limilly iiiiclor Botany and 
ijOOLOGY ; wliile the facts relating to their distrihn- 
tion iipou the earth’s surface, in present and in past 
time, me outlined under Gbogiiaphioai, Di.sTiiiiiu- 
Ttox and l*AL.EO.Yi’or.oOY rc-spectively. Uiuler- 
lyiiig tills eniiiiiical view of plants and animals, yot 
essential to the classification which can alone give 
tills any intelligibility or completeness, lies a de- 
tailed analysis of each of these niultltndiiions forma, 1 
which WG call (tnotomy, Tlii.s involves compari- 
son, and eompuratim amdoimi arLsee ; but as wo 
come to (liscorn the niarvollon-s unity of type which 
underlies all apimvent dilfereiices, and as we (o.g.) 


decoiiipiHo all flowers into variously arranged 
leaf-whorls, or fancy that wo can rodium all skulls 
to vertelinc, or ngain analyse the organism into 
oi-o'nn, ti.s.siie, or cell, the conception arises of what 
was at lirst called transcendental or ithilosophical 
anatomy, but >vhicl\ later bceanie known as viav- 
phologj/. This term lias also been extended, ami 
on the" whole with advantage, to iiicindi) not only 
these widest goneialisations of unity in organic 
forms, but all tlio details as well, in fact all tlio 
sUtlic aspects of organisms ns distingnisliod from 
tlicir dijiuiniic or vital (itie-s, Avhich wo Hiinilarly 
group nndor physiology. In tlio samo way tho 
crystallographor is, as it wore, tho ]nu '0 morpholo- 
gist, Imfc witli him we can .seareoly avoid iiielmliiig 
the descriptive mineralogist as well. 

But while the morphologist deals primarily with 
the anoXoinical facts presented by tho organism 
before him at a given iiiomont, ho can only fully 
uiidci'staud tho origin of these and still inoro tlioiv 
roaeuiblanccs and dili'erences by reforeneo to its 
form at earlier and earlier oust times; and in tlio 
endeavour to veaeh this fiiilei' conception of fomi 
no longer vjcweil at rest, but as a result and jilmso 
I of change, wo constitute tho suli scieiico of nvihru- 
olotiy. See Anatomy, Moin-iii>i.oiiY, 1’iMHKv- 

OLOOY. 

Yet our liiolrigical studies are oven now not 
biological in tho most litoml senso, for (ho study of 
mere foniw can take no nolo of tho lift' which 
possessed or jirodiiccd them, Tlio nioipliohigisL's 
dealings are with fossil and corpse 1 his liotiinio 
gaitleii is a herbarium, liis applianceH tho scalnul 
and lens; wlioroas it is tlm hardov liisk of liis 
jiliysiologicai collcngno, instead of simply doscrihing 
tlm maehineiy of lire, to coinprohond it in action, 
lie bhiiK of conrso I'mpiiroH an uc([uauit(inco wtlh 
the results of tlm study of forms, lint only for llm 
sake of tijiplying, iind if jiossihlu iiitorproling llioso. 
In a word, his jiroliloms are no longor tlioso of 
statics, )>ut of dynamics. 'I'licso dynaniio or 
physiological ))rc)hlenis in tlm lirst pliicii (^onoorii 
tlm individual organisni at a given ilimi both ns a 
M'liolo and analysed ; wo study ils inlortial and 
external relations— its rospiration and nutrition 
ill all eases, it.s sensation and movonmnt if smdi 
thoro ho. But tlm ooncojition of pliases of fnncl.ion 
at successive times necessarilv also jivcseols itsulf; 
and the uwve comidex pvoldoms of growth and 
adaptation, of variation and of diseaso, thus ariso ; 
while when we puss from tlm study of tlm oigaiiisiii 
alone to Ils relations to tho spcidi's, tlm procijsscs of 
reproduction and llm marvels of horcility iip)u‘ai' 
for olucidatiou ( see I'lN vi m iXM i;n' 1 ’, 1 1 kii nnn’V, 
BATUCU/IGY, PllYHKH.tKiY, f{.Kl‘UolU!(',TUlN, V.\U\A- 
TfON). And in all these (sisos, us wo shall siu) 
below, these proliloms may bo attacked at dill'erent 
levels — i.e. in terms of organ, llssuo, eel], or proto- 
plasm- 

3. Ilishm/ of iMoiphiilogy nnd I’liyNio/oi/y. 'I'lm 

piiigr(!s.s yf <iur c.oueiete. knowledge of phuds and 
animals is respectively onlliiied under IUitanv and 
ZdowiGY, and even from tlieso artich's it will Im 
suflioieiiHy obvious tliat tlieso two d(!V(,do]imeiilH 
are not mere isolated streams of diNcovery, Inili 
have _a deeper than biogriqiliieal interest.' Oiir 
historic, inquiry innst now seek to fus(? tlii'so two 
detailed chronicles of botanical and zoological 
advance into a broad and general sketc.h. 'I’lds 
.should show l»)w the. whole dovelopmuiit of inodoni 
biology, despite its ninitifciidus of jiast ami iireseiit 
wovkere, and iks apjiaiently overpowering wealth 
and^ variety of detail, lii^s upon a few essential lines 
of investigation, which have been oiunnsl nji by 
a magistral Buccession of original thinlmrs, anil 
simply o.xtended and olaliovated by tlmir rosjiec.tivo 
schools. For were this grasp of 'general lu'imdiile 
once obtained, it is ovulont that wo slionld bo in 
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possession, not nioioly of an adiUtioiial fmgment of 
nioro or less interesting liistovical infonnation, Imt 
of a well-twined and tnistwortliyclne winch should 
at once guide us through tlio teeming maae of 
organic nature, and among tlio covreapomling i-e- 
cesses of the vast and increasing lihvaiy of hiologic 
science. 

(o) MorphoUnjij. — Starting then from those 
chaotic aeeumnlations of fact and hhmder, myth 
and fancy, of practical nsefiilncas and traditional 
quackery, Avliieli characterise tlio nmdicval encyclo- 
piedias of natural history, wc find their inovitahle 
critiedam and vcpliwoiueut at length fairly under- 
taken in the latter lialf of tlio 17th century by tlie 
lahonr.s of John Kay and Ida minor eontcmjiomrics. 
Yet the period of general natural history was not 
to end for a century, for it is in Buflon’s wide ami 
hrilliant survey of all that was known of animal life 
— tlie famouH lUslohr. Nuturellc OCudt'olc — that the 
ancient school found at once its liig)ie.st outcome, 
its momimontand grave. The modern period, tlien, 
essentially opens witli Linniuns, wlmse importiuifie 
depends uiioti his Iiaving l)i'onglit to boar upon the 
confused accumulations of the past the eiitieal and 
analytic, skill, ^ the uccm'aoy and descriptive power, 
and the {ikssillcalory resoui'ce-s of e.xistbig logic, 
which had liitliorto lieon dragging on a nicroly 
academic or at mr)st contvuvorsial existence, Imt 
left almost dov»)id of conevete or constructive appli- 
cations. The importance of the order intnnlueetl 
l)y Ids hinoudal nonienelatnro, Ids estahlishmcnt 
of the categorios of apeeies and genus, onler and 
class, las precision of desci'ii)tivo torndnolop' uiul 
the like, can luirdly he overrated ; wtdio Idsdcllnito 
ooiKiontraliou for classilioatory purposes u)«)n the 
precise form of the orgauism ns distinguished fi'om 
its niero genera) appeuranco luid iuoduid life, laid 
the liasis of the fiitiiro seiencu of imru morphul(»pv. 
Despite the opposition of lluH'oii, wliose thoroiigli^y 
syntlietie attitude ami ardent ontlutsiasm of living 
nature wove alike nnlnrally roirngnant to tlio cold 
analysis' of the new 1/inna’an school, this neces- 
sarily triumphed, indeed too completely. Tlie 
oulorly ami o.xhanKtive catalogue of natural foriim 
liogun hy 1/iiiiiieus was ardently taken nji hy Ids 
pujdls, and handed on to his innnnierahle intellec- 
tual lioirs i amt it i.s still in ]n-<igre«s, ns every syste- 
niatic nionogranh, such as those of the Vhallcuricr 
Dxjmdition, still tostilie.s, Kacli new species de- 
wrvUed luoauH in fact a new leaf whlcd to his 
liysiema Nutitru!, and the original w'ork is thus, as 
it were, under continual revision ami o.xtcnsion by a 
snecoHsiou of sectional sub-editors, lifet, altlunigh 
invaluable us an index to the musonm of nature, 
and indistieiisahlo as a catalogue for the future 
Hhrary of the seiuiico, tlio preparation of this 
systematic de.scription of siicoies gradually en- 
slaved its lalsmrers, and hlimlcd tliem to all the 
ottier \iruhleius presented liy the living lK>iii‘'s 
wideli came under tlioir notice. But although this 
disastrous tendency roinains oven now too common, 
the re(|uired deepening of tlie science was soon fairly 
hegiin by duHsieu, who passed from tluMle-seription 
of oxtormil forms alone, and tlio artilidnl amlpw- 
visional groiiidiig of species hy their superficial 
eharaeters, to the eHtablisliniciit of largo natural 
alliances upon a basis of eoinjiarative anatomy. 
He tbuH not only founded the ‘natural system’ 
in botany, but suggested to Cuvier that ro-esam- 
illation of tlie animal world upon sinjilar lines 
winch became ids life-work. But this_ KU])pIC' 
iiienting of suiiorlicial description hy detailed aua* 
tomical and comparative rcHoavch has not only 
given ns the classic Mgnc Auimal of Cuvier, but 
its continuation by ah oiitivo seliool— the com- 
paralivo anatomists, Of these ileekol, MiUler, 
and (legenbaiir in Oerniany, Milno-ICdwards and 
Lneaze-Dutlders in Kranco, Owen and Huxley in 


England, will he remembered among the most 
histoiic veterans. 

The next step, that of jieiietration below the 
study of organs. Is duo to Bicluit, who analysed the 
body into a -seriea of simple tissiie.s — muscular, 
neivous, wlaridular, connective, &c,, with definite 
stmctiimrcharactoi'S. Here, tlien, anew movement 
— the liistolo'dcal — found its beginning, and tlins 
under BichAta Anatomic Gintvalc u’o may group 
not only the lalioiii's of his iinnicdinte successors, 
Imt all those re.searclie.s on embryonic layers ami 
tissue structure which have of late foniicd an iii- 
evcftsing proportion of recent Utenvtuve. 

Histology liad not, however, found in the study 
of tissues its ultimate basis. Tlie micro.sco]dc 
studies of the botanist Sclileiden led him, in 1838, 
to the eonclnsioii that all plant stnictmes were 
Imilt up of separate iniit-masse.s or cells, a generali- 
sation iiuiucauately extcndeil to animal stnictures 
hy Sclnvami, wlio published in tlie following j'^car 
Ins famous Microscopic Jnvestitiatious on the Accord- 
unce in the Structure and Growth of Plants and 
yininudH, as the English translation (Sydenham 
>Socicty, 1847) has it. Tlie tis,mie being in this way 
analysed into a cell-aggregate, that elaborate and 
(letaueil study of cenhlnr forms ami structures, 
dovolopmeiit and luoilificatinns, ivliicli still mainly 
occupies the histologist, was thus fairly be^nin. 

Kiually, the desevintinn of the essentia) living 
substance of .some of tlie lowest animal cells by 
Pujardiii, and the similar account of vogotable cell- 
sub.stance by Von Mold, have directed attention 
from tlio cell to the a1)-inipovtant jirotoplasin of 
which it is composed. Hero, of course, opens a 
new .scries of investigations, in iibich a basis for 
the study oi organic structure is sought in tlio 
investigation of protoplasm. deeper analysis 
is piis.ilhlc, without pas-sing out of movjdiology 
altogether Into cheimstiy and physics j and wo 
are thus warrautcil in regarding the preceding 
live great categories of moi-pUological inquiry as 
oxlumstive, altlioiigli ]>vogross witliin each of these 
is still far from ended. It must not be forgotten, 
indeed, that ospccinlly since tho ostabliBlimont of 
tiie Inst two of these categories (cell and proto- . 
plasm) wo liai'o had a new light cast upon all liv'o 
through the study of development, with M'hich 
uaincsiike those of Von Baer, Kiillikor, and others, 
arc so hii])unsliahly associated. Tims wo can now 
trace not only the origin and difloi-entiatiou of tho 
cell itself, blit that of the tissue, the orgaii, and the 
organism, from the ovum or primeval coll. Ke- 
cognising, however, this general indobtodne.SR to 
(ho einhryologist for cducidatiug, under the actual 
fuels of lieiiig, tlioir mode of becomingt wo inay 
still classify the lalHiuts of morpliologists ns hoiiig 
c.sseiitittUv'coutimiatiims of the live fundamental 
classics uIhivc mentioned. 

(6) Physiology . — The early pliy.siolo^y was a 
matter of very vague and often niyslicul interprota- 
tioiiof tiicpraccs.scs of thelioiiy, as|ilirose8 like tho.se 
of ‘ aiiiinal spirits ' and ‘vital spirits’ still survive 
hi show. At host it was broadly little more than 
a supeiTieial account of liabit ami tcmiieramont, 
whicli, although corresponding to tlio observation of 
general form later inaugurated by Linixous, had 
yet little of the onler and definiteness of tliis. Tho 
pjogiess of aiiatoinical research could not, limv- 
over, fail to anggo.st that many vital processes wore 
aasociated with aeliiiitc organs or systems of organs, 
and the analytic study of jdiysiology may be thus 
reganled ns beginuiiig; witli Harvey's nientorable 
demonstration of the circulation of tho blood. The 
sbiul}’ of the functions of each organ, idewcd as a 
whole, long contiimed to form tlie sole problem of 
physiology. The illustrious )iicliflt was, lunvoyer, 
no less a physiological than a inoijdiologlcal 
thinker; and in tho physiological portion oi Ida 
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Anatomic G^nirale, function wns vofevred from the 
organ as a whole to tlio fiiiulamental pr()pertie8 of 
its essoiitiiil tissue. He tlms not only deepencil 
lK)th morphology ami physiology hy a new analysis, 
but allowed tlicni to coinculo ; ana in this way we 
come to umlerstnnd how he .so early clearly reached 
the c<nicej)tion of a nnilied science of biology. 

\Y\th the advent of tlie coll theoi-y, fnnetion, 
wliieii had thus been referrcil from organ to tissue, 
Imd of course next to receive a yet deeper inter- 
pretation in tonus of the constituent cells of 
those, C’ellnlav phy-siolo^^y and pathology were 
clearly foreseen by (Tomlsir, and soon develojicd by 
Virchow and his school. Yet the interpretation 
of function in relation to Rtructure, which had been 
successively undertaken at each deepening level, 
began even at this one to break down. Attontion 
caiuc to be diveeted to the nature of protoplo-sm, 
and pliy-siology, a.s Foster expresses it, thus hegaii 
to umlei'go ‘a change of front’ For the physi- 
ologist lia.s now to view the prohleiiis of function of 
organ, tissue and cell alike, as outconie.s or accom- 
pauUaouts of the. dcHtructivo and eonstniotlve mole- 
cular clianges {.mclcibulism) of its protoplasm, of 
the physical and chemical processes of its waste 
and repair, its luUnholiniii and unabolism respec- 
tively. Tills nlthnato school of i>Iiysiology may ho 
headed hy the works of the late ithistrious Cliinde 
Beniavd. 

Ib if) a fact of no little si^iiilicance that these two 
iiulopunilontly deepened Iiiios of rasoarcli, morpho- 
IngLcnl and physiological, ai-o accurately parallel, 
stage for stage : not a llttlo reinarkahlo that the 
two Huh-sclonces of morphology aiul physiology 
shrmUl liave indopendontfy ninlergone a precisely 
similar evolution. The roanlt of orir survey imiy in 
fact bo cDuvonioiitly illustrated hy means of a 
enuplo of similar Imokcasos— ono for morphology, 
tlie other for physiology— the sliolves of eacli buiiiLr 
allotted, in (fescoiiding order, to the lituraturc ot 
the structural and fimctuunil aspects rcspcetivoly 
of organism, organ, tisMiie, cell, and pi-<)to]ilastii, 
and each shelf being headed hy its initial classic, 
To this biological pbntatonoh, of morphology and 
physiology respeetn’cly, each set of Hulweqnent 
researches must be simply roganlcd ns coinmentary 
nr appemliX; For 8iiicQ_ not (pinlitativoly ilistinct, 
the originality of these is simply of a )|iiantitativci 
or«_lev. Atul if wo imagine these caHoa, instead of 
being placed side l)y si(fu ns in the diagram, to bo 
situated back to hack, we have a yet cleavor imago 
of the ci)midetone.ss of their paralleliMm, as well .as 
of the way in which blioy have iiidepondently been 
filled by \Yoi'kevs apprnacUiug from cpiito dillbront 
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_ (e) Eualution . — W liore, however, it inav he asked 
is tJie position on such a scheme of the literature of 


evolution? The reply of course is, that like tlio 
conception of iiulividmil development of form and 
function, that of racial dcvolouniout does not lie 
iiiion any one level, hut eiiuidlj' lielow tlieiii all. 
'llie evolutionist, like tlio embryologist, of course 
considers form and function in proccs.s of continu- 
ous change, while the morphologist or jiliysiologisb 
I views them as constant at ivuy given nioniout. 

! Hence the tliagranniiatic represeiitation of our 
' evolutionary conceptions would lie in another 
plane; its ‘literature might in(l(!(!d Ik! plmmd on 
the same slielves, hut holiiud the volumos occii])y- 
. ing them. The history of the doctruin of evolu- 
i tion, like that of embryology, may tlierufoi'o more 
I conveniently ho treated separately (sen ICmhuy- 
OLOav, Evoi-U'l'roN), while the subject of distiilm. 
tion, not being a department of pure biology at all, 
hut ratlicr of geology and physhiai gcograpliy, does 
not enter into the present discussion (see Hi.stki- 
nUTION). 

4, Nahm and Ori(/in of is by this 

time siillicicuitly clear that the biologist is solely 
concerned witli the positive facts of living natni'e, 
and is seeking only vorillahle genmnlisations. Mo 
accents the relativity of all seimitili)! knowledg)!, 
and luw long been wholly freed from alcheiinst-Iiko 
(ii'aains of reaching any 'vitid essoueu’ or ullimato 
Hccvot of life other tlian tliai of a claHsilied ami 
nnilied account of its phenomena, The history of 
siieuulation as to the ultimate natnvo of life nm.y 
tlioreforo he conveniently ndogatol hi a separat)! 
article (see .bir']':), in which the vaiioiis idtempts to 
deline it will lie found i fovact nal hiologieiU i>iivpimes, 
the life of an organism is simply tlie suni ol: Its func- 
tions, internal and oxtovnal ; nor need any oilier 
working conception he desired, if wn agree that the 
ideal or organic life, that of it maxinnnn of hiialtliy 
function, unjdicH the hitrmonised yet progressivo 
adaptation or function and envivonmimt, Himilrirly, 
the liistory of speculation as to the unknown origin 
of life is supamtoly discussed (see HpoNTANICOps 
GicnkkatioS ) ! wlitio such aetnal knowledge as wo 
possess I'ospucting the structural ami fumiliomd ]U'o- 
parties ami chavactoristies of living matter is sniii" 
mai'ised under Fuotoi’i.ahm. 

5. .Place of Wohi/fi ainoun (ho /SV/oit'av.- 'Vliilo 
no special aecmint of the logic of biology is re- 
quired, save that its study demands ' ohstu'vatinn and 
cxpKvimenb, comparison, ehvssilication, and iustiirio 
liliatlon ’—in short, all the powers of tlie scientilie 
intolligonco-^its relation to other studios is a iiiatlov 
of inoro serious dispute. The essential prohlems, 
bvieliy stated, are : ( I ) How far and in what way 
the, pheimmena <»f biology are iiderpvolablo by anil 
related to those of cliemi.stry and physios: ['Z) Mow 
jiliysiological phenomena are related to immtal 
oiie.s. The venly whicli is oll'ereil to those (pKistioii.H 
hy many hiologists may ho best stated in two 
quotations from Huxley i ' ConHiderod ajvavt from 
the phenomena of consciousness, the pln'iioiiiena 
Ilf life are all d(!]iondont upon the working of 
the same idiysical ami cliemieai foreos as tlioso 
which are uc.tivo in the rest of tin; world. ... A 
mass of ju'otoplasm is simply a molo.o.ulai' machine 
of groat co]ii|)lexity, the total rosuKs of the working 
of which, or its vital phenomena, do|ien(i on tlio one 
hand upon its ei|nstruetion, and on the other np<m 
the energy supplied to it; and to speak of “vitality” 
as anything Imt the name of a series of opevatious, 
is as if one. should talk of the “ liorologity " of a 
clock.’ Again, ‘the hiological sciences are Mmse 
which deal with the iihenomeim of living matter, 
anil though it is customary and convenient to group 
apart such of these plieuomena as ivve termed 
mental, and such of them ns are exhibited hy men 
in soeietypuider the heails of jisychology aml 'soeio- 

yot it mnst he allowed tluit no natural Inmnd- 
ary separates Mib subject-matter of the latter 
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sciences from tiiab of biology. Psycliology is insep- 
arably associated witli pliy.Hiology, and the plinsea 
of social life exhibited by nniinnls other than iiinn 
fall strictly within the province of the biologist,’ 
From these positions the transition is easy to 
tlie dogmatic? inatcrialisni of writem wlio lot»k for- 
ward t() completoly reducing functional and (Myelii- 
cal proccHaes to cnQmioo-pbvsical ones. But ib has 
long been pointed out that the fimetional states and 
changes whicti we call physiolngical, and the iiiontal 
states and ehivnges which we know as jjsycliologicnl, 
liavc! each their own deliniteness and contiimity. 
Motions are continuously traceahle to antecedent 
motions, which may he termed their cansc-s 5 nor is 
thoj'c any hiatus at which ‘ vitality ’ or the like con 
ho inserted; similarly, however, changes in men- 
tality arc incccded by antecedent changes of men- 
tality 5 wliicU are eipially entitled to Im tennetl 
their eaiisos. A comparison of the two streams 
sliows indeed a dollnite parallelism between them ; 
so tliat wo etmstantly inlerprot one by tlio other. 
Feabuvft, voice, and gesture are thus hvmiliavly re- 
garded as the ‘expression ’ of psychological states, 
while the physician constantly ascertains the state 
<if fnnotion hy inrjniring into the feelings of tlio 
])ationt. As, inoreovor, he next vorilies this hy a 
pliysieal and cliemieal diagnosis, wo hec«ime oon- 
viuced of a eomiduto constancy or parallolimn of 
nonmU and pathological velatiouR lietsvccn chemico- 
physical cliange.'j, lirganlo functions, and )»iycliic 
Abates. The matedalistio interpietation— i.e. of 
the latter two in terms of the first— is, however, as 
Comte has especially liiHiKtcil, as nnveviliablo as 
would 1)0 the converse iranscondenhd 0110. 'I'lio 
liulcs of tlio avgumout that physical cliange.s net u)) 
the mental ones, may with miual Kticngth lie placed 
in precisely rovoi'.so order, t<t jirovc that jKyclilc 
cluuigos set up blio pliysieal ones, (liven in fact 
these three ovilors of phenomena, pliysico-chciidcal, 
hlologhiai, auil psychicj the labours of physlologlsta 
have ilonu great sorvico in estaldiHlmig detailed 
parallelism liebwcon all these proecswes, yet leave 
the original distinetness of ouch category uuiiu- 
piiirmt. We can nob only correlate the iligestlve 
process with normal psychic states of hunger and 
satisfaction, hub delliic its physico-chemical con- 
Htants, and oven experimentally reproduce these in 
our test-tube outside the orgaiuVm altogctlmr. In 
a dcliiiito and very important sense, therefore, we 
can now say that wo undoi'stund digestion in tenns 
of chemistry and physics ; hut this'advance of mu- 
physiological chemistry is apt to imnince serious 
niisundcfstaiiiliiig when it pi oventa the chemist from 
seeing that his biological colleague is not ultimately 
concerned with the action of the acids and fcnnoiita, 
in tenns of which the ciiemical * cxplaimtiou ’ of 
liigesbton is expressed, hub witii digastioii as one 
factor of his hiologrical unity, the organism—as one 
process of its ‘life^ — i.e. of its luljusbmoiit of inter- 
nal and external vclations, a complex pnwess with 
wlii(?h no lesl-tnhe can pvosonb the sliglite.st parity. 
Similarly, the psychic state accoiiipaiiyiiig diges- 
tion, wliatever its inccisc physico-chemieal ami 
functional couconiilants (altliougli it is of course 
most interesting and desirable to delhic fche.Hc), is 
only truly known hy refcronco to the whole succes- 
sion of plmscs or forms of mentality, which it is the 
jn-olilem of psychology to analy.se mid clas-sify. It 
similarly, therefore, eludes all attempt at c.\pres«ion 
in terms of tlio contents of mu- tost-tuhe, nnlo.w, 
indeed, wo go so far as to endow tliis or its contents 
with spccilic mcmtality as well : this, however, 
would of course ho an niivenliahlo liypoth^ls of 
transcendentalism, not a seientillc materialism at 
all. In short, then, tlio physiologist is ontitlwl to 
say that ho knows of ‘lio thought without phos- 
phorus,’ hut hy no moans that ‘ the In-ain aeeretes 
thought us the liver does bile.’ 


Again, since in sociology our problem is of social 
aggregates, the study of the indiiidual may and 
does indeed fiirnlsli the most valuable data, but 
onr ultimate socudiigy— i. e. our gonoralised and 
unified sciencc--is concerned not with tho imlivid- 
nals but with the essential drama of the race. 
The final reduetio ud absurdiun of tho crudely inatc- 
rittlistic i>o.sitiou is all'urded hy pushing it to ita 
logical consequence, for if, as we see many disposed 
to think, social jdienomciia fall truly within the 
pi-onncoof the hudogist, and this bo mit the jiiter- 
pi-etatioii of molecular niacliiiiery in terms of 
chemistry ami pliysics, then the ultimate generalisa- 
tions of soeudogy, the philosophy of history, would 
have to await ciueiilatinn hy the organic chemist 1 
It will thus bo sulliciently crear that tlie parallelism 
wiiieli we nre constantly cstalilishing between all 
oitlers of phenomena, pliysieal ami biological, bio- 
logical and jisycliologicnl, or these and social, and 
which we may define as the province of a legitimate 
iimterialiam, in nowise interferes with that claim 
to the unity and distinctness of cneh of these 
sciences, wliich i-einains as the Btronghold of an 
e(|iially legitimate transccmlciitalism. 

6. UoteraHsulion/to/ Biology . — But wliile all these 
provinces of the science ijm.st he separately dis- 
cussed, their results demand imiflcation. It must 
not he forgotten that science, no less than music, is 
to he disUwguiahcil from its printed recevds, and 
even from our power of recollecting its detnihs piece- 
nical. For tho mcnsin-o of onr grasp of Inology lies 
in our power of aiimdtaiicouH orderly presentment 
of its whole hmly of essential truths hefovo our 
niiiids, and mich a hreadth of syntliotio vision, 
although dciitamling an oxceptiuna) ctVovt, in hc- 
coiiuug at least partially posHitilo. 

If wo thus attempt to roacli tho largest possible 
general view of the science, we liavo eviduiitlY not 
only to unite (he rcsnlte uf the morphological and 
]>liysiologi<?al study of tlio organisnni before lie at 
the present moment, hut to introduce the con- 
ception of past, indeed iiIho of future time ne weil. 
This entire drama (»f organic oxisteucG is M’hat wo 
have now learned to call its evohition; and con- 
Rcipieiitly, since tliiH supremo generalisation line 
boon clearly Inhl hold uf hy tho students of separate 
Kuh-seieiiees, these have been well-nigli transformed. 
Their unilicalioii ami detailod progress have alike 
iiiaile enormous lulvanccs, and we are thus rapidly 
approaching a unified and ay.stematic nccoimt of 
oigniiic nature. 

Within the present limits only the inerost out- 
line of this synthetic view can he atteniiited. Start- 
ing once more at the rise of modern botany and 
zoology, wo Bee the naturalista of the renaissauco 
slowly discncumlicring themselves of the literature 
of mere medieval tvailitioiis distorted from tho 
classic iMist, wliioU did duty for natural liistory, and 
I'etiii'ning to iiatm-e. We watch the rise of the 
systeiimtic moi'ement from Kay to Linmeus, and 
tlicnce traec Us extending exhaustiveness, aided liy 
new appliances like the deep-sea dredge and tlic 
inleroscirpc, new facilities like the marine station 
and the exploring expeilition, and carried on by an 
ever-increasing nuiHitiitlc of workere. Accepting 
this catalogue of organisms, -whieh, though still 
incomplete, is now for most purposes far more than 
adequate, wo have next to sum un each of the 
flucccasivo planes of morphological and physiological 
research, and seize tho results of the scrutiny and 
coin|)aris()n of the form and function of organs, 
tissues, cells, anil protoplasm of the niultitucio of 
oigonisniB which have now been submitted to this 
detailed analysis. An attempt at the synthetic 
presentation of Hub must set out from the Proto- 
plasm (q.v.), whieh is the ‘common denoininatov’ 
or ‘physical basis’ of life. Hero we have to 
acquaint pnrselvos with the conditions of it-s 
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existence, and take iu»tc of the physiologist’s 
enumeration oi its functions as ‘contractile, 
irritable and automatic, receptive and assimilative, 
metabulie and secretory, respiratory and finally 
reproductive’ (see Protoplasm). 

The study of the unit-mass of ]in)tnplasiii or cell 
shoulit ‘next bo siimiiiarised, its varied forms siir- 
\ eyed and elassilied from tfie simplest to the most 
complex and uiany-cellofl plants and animals, and 
these generalised into the conception of a simple 
‘ cell-cycle,’ ranging between a more or less passive 
and ency.steii spheroidal form to a leas or more 
motile (ammhoiil or elongated) one. The plinsesof 
cell form are alrfo seen to arise as s<i many stages of 
tlie rhythm l«et'veen growtli nml waste (anabolism 
and kataljoliHin ) into wliicli, as we have seen above, 
all functions are Jinally summed (see Cell). The 
simplest organisms are senamte imit-masscs of 
jirotoidasni, of which the life-Iiistoiy essentially coin- 
cides witli tlie pell-cycle aforesaid {see Protozoa). 
In liigher but still unicellular forms, the resting or 
the motile pliiusc becomes more and more permanent 
and Hpeciatised, and a distinctly plant «v aniinal 
character thus makes its appearance. Mnltijilica- 
tion soon becomes habitual at stmie one doiiiiite 
phase, and instcail of the separation of the resultant 
nortions to lead an independent life, we at length 
nave their continued union. Such a nniim of 
normally resting cells gives luj the multicellular 
plant.s or Metuokyte,^ ; that of nonnally nmtuhoid 
cells, the mullicellulav animals or Metuzou (tj.v.). 
By the more piissi\'e vegetable oiganism the energy 
of the sun’s rays is usually ahsurbcil by aid of a 
green colouring matter (Chlomphyll, cj.v.), and 
ap|)lied to tlie reduction of the carbonic acid of 
the atinoBpliorCi starch and collulose being- also 
normal products, wliilo their nitrogenous matter is 
obtaiueu in soltitiuii as amiuonia or nitrates. On 
the other band, tlie more active oiiiinal is dependent 
for its nitrogenous food on proteids already directly 
or indirectly \\’Oi-!<ed up by the agency of plants, 
and also for'its carbonaceous on organic'siibstances, 
stavcli, sugar, fat, <S:c. 

Of the multicellular plant or animal only a few 
cells remain eoiuparatively undifrcreiitiatcd to form 
the repniductive uleinents. In tbe.se that altoniate 
or permanent preponderance of kntabolism or 
anabolism, wliieh is a cunstltational feature of the 
adult life of the great majority of living beings, 
usually specially asserts itself; and wo have thus 
the development of those motile and resting forms 
wliieli are licncefortli respectively characteristic of 
tlic male and female 'sex’ (ovum and sperinatozoon). 
See ItuiMioDl/cTioN, Kkx. After a more or less 
di.stiiict ‘rojuvenoseoiice’ of the primeval cell-cjmle, 
usually acconipiuiied by tliat com]>letQ union with 
a cell of contrasted sex which we term fertilisation, 
the resultant cell (fertilised onun) undergoes seg- 
nientation into an embryonic iiiuhs (see Emhuy- 
OLoov). Pruin tins a new adult oigaiiisni gmdiially 
develops. In the animal this embryonic splierc 
becomes dimpled into a tw«-layore<l .sac, the 
primeval stomach or ‘gasfcmhi;’ a thiiil inter- 
mediate layer aiise.s, and fi-om those three certain 
ileliiiite organs constantly develop. The outer 
furnisheH the opideniiis, nervous sy.stem, and sense 
organs; tlio inner layer tlie aliiiicntaiy canal and 
its appended glands; and tlie inidille one the skeletal, 
muscular, excretory, and reproductive systonis. This 

unit of origin gi'’e-H us a starting-jMiint for identiii- 
cation of lilve (irgans in ditrereiit animals, and the 
fertile stndj’ of hoinolugi/ thus bogins. Again, tliis 
development of at fust similar cell-unions ihto 
tissues amt orgims is readily explained ns a oonso- 
(pieiice of tlie cli\'ision of lahmiv in the individual and 


eirouinstanccs. Biiiiction e.stablislics striictuvo, ami 
these giadually perfect each other; tlio 
is thus formcil, and hy-and-by liecomes rounded 
off or combined with otiier tissues into a dolhiite 
iiiccliaTiisui, tlie wliile these may form a 

still larger unit, tlie ni/sfcm. It is tlicreforo the 
development and comnlexity of this idiyHiological 
progress of tlivisioji of labour wtiicli detei'mine.s tlio 
special and general form of the organism. \Vo thus 
see Uuw the results of pure movidndogy (aiiatmuy 
without regard to physiology) acquire a rational 
explanation by roforenoe to the jiliysiological pro- 
ceases whkli shape organic forms, ^^’'itll increasing 
complexity of Ktriictnre we liave necessarily an 
increasing simplicity of fnnetioii, for the many 
processes at lirst orowded into a single eell become, 
so to sjjeak, sortod out into tlie dillbreiit orgniiB. 
lle-sidiial traces of all these jirotopla-smie iinqierties 
must, however, remain in varying measure in oven 
the most specialised of living cells, lienee the 
possibility of functional change is never elo.sed, 
since nso, disuse, or elianging (lircumstancos may 
set up a renewed ineroment of any one or a con- 
tinued decrement of any other of these minor 
pmeesses, however apparently sumiroHsed. Hero in 
tJiis latent jiotency of cliange, we liavo_ in .short (be 
rationale not only of tlie cell-eyele with udiicli we 
set out, but tlio explanation of tiio otherwise 
myatcrious |)lienomena of reversion am! jimgroHsioii 
— -in fact, of the occniTOnce of all vnriatioiiH, normal 
or pathological alike. See Ihiv.sioi.oifv, I’A'l'll- 
oLoav, Vaiuation. 

Ib is clear that tliis specialisation of organs 
involves their dependence upon eiicli oilier, and 
that if one suH'er or develop, this must allect all 
its partners in the general life, lienee wu iditain 
‘coiTelated variations,’ and intoiprot tlio varimis 
symptoms of a given disenKO. Progress u.s ri'gards 
organs is thus twofold — (1) in eontimied develop- 
mciit and increasod division of labour of tliejiarls 
(diUerontiation) ; (*2) in inereasing correlation of 
the navis to each other and in snlierdinatioii to the 
whole {integration ). And wlien wo note that any 
higher integration dejiends upon a preceding new 
differentiation, wliicli of course distni'lis the exist- 
ing eiiuililn-ium of the wliole, we are in a position 
at once to comprclieiid tlie liegimiiiigs of disease, 
and to realise tliat the traditional jiessiniislb: iiiler- 
pretatioii of this admits of iiiiportaiit iiiodillcatioii. 

A strict elHssilieatioii of the organs is rendered 
dillicult by the varied ways in wliicli dillei'ent 
organisms liavo solved the pi’obteins of adaptation : 
a general coiTespondeiiee to those essential proper- 
ties of pretoplasni which we noteil at the oiilsct is 
of conmo oUservalilc, since the frog lias no functions 
wliicli were not foreslindowed in the mnodia. T’lie 
older physiologists, liowovor, clearly |)oiiiLeiI out 
that the priiuary ctassillcation is tliat wliicli 
separates tlio reproilnetive or s]iecii's-i'egardiiig 
functions from the remaining imlividiial ones; 
while the latter are again divisible Recording as 
they are coiiceriied with tlie internal problems of 
the organism— i,e. with imtrUbm (also e.h'culaliion, 
mechanical Hni)]ioi't, ikc.) or Avitli the external 
prelilem.s of relation to tlie. enviroiimeut (sensory, 
noiTons, imi.scnlar). Tliese fumlaiiieiital contras'ls 
between reproduetion ami imlividnal development, 
and between tlio vegolativo and the animal 
functioiiB, are in fact the largest iiliysiological 
featnreH of organic nature, and ailmit id fruitful 
application (see Vahia'iton) to inteiqiret the end- 
less ilotails of ]ilaiit and animal form and life. 

Itotuniing to those, which we are now in a posi- 
tion to view as an ordered whole, we (1ml tlmb (o) 
tbe successive appearance of related tyne.s upon the 
globe broadly (and sometimes oven nimiituly) eor- 
rc-sponds to (/>}tlie order of inereasing eoniple.xity 
cstobliBbcd on purely anatomical groiimls, wliilo 
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tlio otnhiyoloirist (f) finds that the devolopinent of 
tlie individufil from its unicellulnv siiai)licity ta 
adult coinidoxity rej)eats the same eHsontial sue- 
ccHsion of i)hiisos. Tliis threefold eoineideuco next 
demands explanation, and tlic ‘ tlioory <>£ descent’ 
from a flora and fauna of increasinffly 8im))lur char- 
Hfitor ill the past necessavily makes its appearance ; 
nor has any otlior seioiitilic explanation been sng- 
gested. But tliis inodilication during descent next 
{lomamls explanation ; a problem of supreme didi- 
culty which 1ias had many attempted ansivers. 

From all tliese repeated attempts to discern the 
priiieiple of organic progress, the naturalist lias 
heen learning to change the statie or anatomical 
view of living iiatnre for the dynamic and jdiysi. 
ological one-— in other words, to vise from the 
analysis of the individual as a dead sneeimen to 
the concopthm of the species as a living whole, 
The commainling superiority and wide scientific 
inilueiic.e of Darwin among naturalists are of course 
jiopiihvrly, thongli grimiullessly, as.sociatod witli the 
origin instead of the linal popnlaiisation of tlie 
conception of desmint; while oven by sclcntilio men 
tiioy are fre([uently assumed to ho ossontially nsso- 
ciatod with his pavUenlai' liypothosis of natural 
aeloction as tho rationale of nrogrusslvo niodilica- 
ti(m } yot hiB hiologieal iniluoaoo and cxainiilo 
prliiiai'lly depoiid on Ida having fairly cstahlialioii in 
practice this fjiwt transition' from tho pursuit of 
(lisporsivo spucilalisniH towards attempting iigonoral 
viusv' and explanation of organic nature. Slneu his 
tliiio, our knoM’Iedgo of tho plant can no longor be 
grouped round tho dried herharinm snooiinen 'of it, 
as luid heen tlio case sinuo Liunieus^ day. It has 
hocoine again for us a living being, not only hroatli- 
lug, and growing in the sun, hut moving, uigcbting, 
sensitive, Often in a measuro hardly socoiid in its 
fnllnusH to that of animal life— in a tvord, tho dryad 
of old poetry has been recalled to life by ukkIcvu 
Holuncc. Tho individual, too, has wide relations, 
Iiero it may ho to other jdants, here to insects, lliore 
to birds and laiasts ; tho entomologist must leave 
Ids inuseum, and tho botanist Ins Immariuin, to work 
out ill tho garden together tho steps by whleh 
llowor and iilant iiave wrought mit eaoli other’s 
form ami destiny i tliny have soon to call in other 
s])ecia1ists to their aid; and the world tlms conics 
to bn understood a« a vast and cmnplox web of 
life,_ and Its many forms as related to eaoh other 
by innumerahhi cmnplux ties. Tims the farmer’s 
cat inlhnmces his olevor crop, or the distrihutioii 
of a particular insect detorniines alike the civilisa- 
tion and tlio sconovy of vast regions of Central 
Africa. In tliis way tlie unit-prohlem of tlio science 
lias heconic no longer tho description of tlie isolated 
specimens of its index collections, but the liistory 
of tlio entire species in its living relations, actual 
anil historic. 

yinco tho doctrine of natural selection, which is 
tlie more immediate contrihiitiim of Darwiir and 
his school to tho theory of evolution, will he found 
Huuvmavisftd \mdov Da'uw’inian TuI'UUIY, and dis- 
cussed niidei' Fvoi.UTloN, it snlliecH here to point 
out tliat, despite its wide a)>plicahiUty ami indis- 
pntalile services, its finality i.s again becoming dis- 
puted hy various iiatiivalistH on difVerent grounds 
(see Evolij'I’ion, VakiatioN). (Jn one side the 
older explanations, in lerma of use and disuse, 
onviroinnent, are being revived; while on 
another, it is being attempted to replace the 
received doctrine of indolinito variation, with ^n'o- 
gross by moans of struggle for oxistenco among 
individuals, by tho conception of dofinito variation 
(oven pathological), witli progress esaonbially in 
the ineuHuro of tlie subordination of jmlividnal 
struggle and development to spccies-maiutaiiiing 
ends, reproductive, domestic, or nsaooiative. ■\A’’ith- 
oub entering into details, it is evident that such a 
03 


rcstatonicnt of tho theory of the evcdiition of living 
beings— in terms no longer primarily of strength and 
competition, of hunger aiuf battle,' but of love and 
co-operation, of Baorillee and pain— would involve, 
no less fully tlian lias the doctrine of stmggle for 
existence, a deepened reinteipretation of plant and 
aninml life, and would similarly extend into otlier 
fields tluvn tliosc of i)ure biology. 

7._ ConcinsUni—Jiiohgy and Practiail Life . — 
Wliile biology as ascience I'uuIh Uksouvw. and pisti- 
lication in tlie natural impulse to cmitemplnte, and 
reasonable desire to coinprcliend tlie world and 
our place in it, its action and reaction with practi- 
cal life requires brief consideration. Our "bnow- 
ledgo of animals, like tlio cliikl’s, obviously arises 
with their chase; and that of the aspects and pro- 
perties of plants, wliolesonio aiid ])oisonons, peibaps 
even medicinal, with tlie hungry search for roots 
and berries. Tho evolution tliriuigh higher .social 
states finds its reflection in widening aoologioal 
and botanical folklore, and the developed agii- 
cultnral conditions of civilised life not only adiiiit 
of the increasing and systematising of our kmnv- 
ledge, hut oven at length coiitrilmtc valuable eon- 
ceptions, like tliat of selective hreoding, of wliicli 
Darwin has made .sucli CJiiiecial use. The recent 
contributions of biology to the arts of lifo have 
hueu of course iwimaiily nssooiatod with tho ad- 
vance of medioal treatment; hcncc the popiilnv and 
oven medical coucoptioii of the hutanist is still 
based uuoii tlio traditional one of tho liorLorUoL' in 
quest 01 spocillc itinicdies. Tho iiicrcaso of food- 
supply, through piscicultiiro and hrcediiig, and 
tliroiigli tho (Icsbnictiori of tho onomles of useful 
spoelos, i» an apidication of mnvo recent but widen- 
ing growtli; in fact those applications uf our know- 
ledge of cryptuirainic pests whicli liavo especially 
culminatod iii the labours of Lister ami Paatenv 
(flco GEU^[ Tiii'iouY), at pvosbut fuviilah the stock 
illustration of the applicabilities of pure hiologj’. 
Now ideas aro also gerininating; tlms siieeulation 
is busy— o.g. with soheincs of artificial liimian 
selection ; while rapid progress Is being mndo in 
the transition from detailed mcdiciiio to M'helesnlo 
hygiene— i.o, beyond tho niero aTOllcation of bpeeiile 
remedies to morbid iiidh’idnni vnrlatirms, anil 
tou’ards a progressive and liarmonious ledigauisa- 
tion of tiic functions and enviroiinients winch aro 
afforded by the iinimm liive or city to its indi- 
viduals. ‘For tho tank of biology - a])plicd as 
hygiene slionhl not onlv he to subdue the tendencies 
to inovbhl variations, \mfc to determino that inaxi- 
mnni of optimum lifo-cyeles, which is the biologist’s 
and hygienist’s conoroto rendering of the greate.st 
liappincss of the greatest number. And us tlio twin 
scionlilie niollve.s of childlike cuimsity, with _ its 
analytic pursuits, and of maturer contemplation, 
with its synthetic aims, become balanced hy tlie 
corresponding practical ones of tlic arts and their 
application to the general humanist problem just 
outlined, onv Inological science and art may he 
fairly expected to react more and more fully in 
thoir associated yob alternate progress. 

This hope is indeed ccmlirinct! by tho whole past 
history of tlio science ; with a glance at which in 
its most general aspect tho present article may 
fitly conclude. At tho very outset (§§1,3) we saw 
that biology la no inevc isolated stream of ftwtuitous 
iliscovory ; next (§ S), that it is no mere separate 
discijiline which can ho exhaustively puvsuetuipart 
from otiior sciences; and — now (§ 7), that it has 
arisen from, and constantly retiirna to, ordinary life 
and practice. In tracing tho progress of biology, 
we are simply following the rellcelion of the chang- 
ing lights cast upon the organic world by each 
prevailing mode of goneral thought and social life.. 
In a word, the evolution of biologj' forms part 
of the gonoral social evolution ; tho science is no 
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tiompkteil body of ti-ntli, hut merulysucli ijortion of 
it (IS oiiv staj,'e of social pnJgress eiial)les its to see. 
Elso tlie l isc of science from art would be little more 
tlian an almost |»i'ehistorio iH'oces.s, instead of being 
still and continually ytdng on. Innniiierable in- 
stances, large and sinall, might be given of this; 
tints, tlio classilicatory doctrine of the ‘cchelle 
des Cdres’ (see ^^onJ-offY) due to the iiaturulist 
Jhiiinet, is far wore titan a mere detail of the 
Idograjtliical liistoiy of zoology ; for the eonceptinii 
of ait uubvdkeu senes of beings ascending in regnlsir 
grinlatioii from tlio lowest mi to tlie highest Is 
obviously tlio iirojeetion upon nature of that estab- 
lished etadesiastical and social hierarchy in which 
the good abbe’s luittd was fovine«l. Agsdu, hiking 
a larger instance, the suhstitution of Darwin f«n’ 
I’aley ns the chief interpreter of the order of nature 
is eurrently vegnrded lus the displaceiiiejit of an 
anthi'opuiuorphic view i>y a jnirely scicntilic on© ; a 
little rellcctiou, however, will show that what has 
netnally liapjtened has heen merely the re|ilaceincnt 
of the anthropomoriiliisui of the 18th eentiirj’ hy that 
of tlie lytb, For tiie place vacated by raloy’s lbeo- 
logical and metaphy.siciil explanation has simply 
been aceiipied by that anggasted to Darwin and 
Wallace by iMaltlius in terms of the prevalent 
severity of industrial ooiupebitioii, and lho,so phoiio- 
merm of strugglo for exist-cnec which the light of 
contemiiovary eeoituinic theorj' has eiiahlc<l ns to 
discoi'ii, liuve thus come to be temporarily exalted 
into a complete exjilanation of organic progress. 

Finally, tlio division of labour having heeomo 
fully e.st'ablished in industrial practice, and recog- 
nised in economic theory bj' Adam Smith, it was j 
frankly borrowed for Etiological application by 
Jlilno-Iildwitrd.s, almost a couple of geiiemtions 
later, with fruitful results. This imhistnal develop- 
ment has indeed not only given iw onr present clear 
conception of separate oi-ganic fnnctioiis, where an 
earlier schoul could sec onlv their genera! resultant 
ns ‘ teinperainent,’ but it Fias also deterininod the 
pievaluut iuteusity <if scientitic specudlsiii witliiu 
nvtilieijilly re.strictcd fields. Hence too, the e.vtrcme 
specialist's not iufro(|neiit loss, if not indeeil denial, 
of definite responsibility to the science as a whole, 
and still move to that lavgev progress of which it 
forms a part, is .simply the cfimvalont of that loss 
(if conseioii.s relation Iioth to the special t-osk and 
to its gemnal beut'ing.s, from whicli at present the 
laiKiurcr also so fvcipieiitly suffers, lint as we pro- 
gi'css witli the synlhetie reorganisation and practical 
apidication of tlie scioiiee, we may anticipate tlio 
recovery of both. 

The nianifoUl imjiortaiice of biology in education 
is seen not only in its practical ajiplications in the 
arts ami in tite study of medicine, ijiit as a iMitent 
agency of eultiire, and as preliiniiiniy to psychologi- 
cal niul social Htiulie.s, See Botanv. 

Lihyiilure. — Sco beside articles mentioned above, 
LiMAKCK, 'rREVlR.VNUS, BicllAT, .kc.; also Cbmte, Pkiloao- 
fhic I‘oUti</iic, i. and iv.; Ifobin, £a Philos, Poa., i.: 
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and luixley, Amitomij of InveHchi-alc Animah (1878), 
BXoi), the second of the three Greek hucolic 
jmets, n ils a imtive of Siiiyma, but seems to have 
.settled in Sicily, where he was poisoned by a 
ieabnis riial some time in the 3a century B.C. 
He was conteinpovary with Theocritus, and some- 
what older than Mo.schus, who calls himself liis 
pitliil, ami whoso Epiiiipkios Btdnos is indeed the 
chief soiirco of our information about lUon’s life. 
Diit little of Ills work lias survived save his Epi- 
tap/uos- AdOiiiths, or Lament for Adonis. Etlitions 
of his works together 'with Moschus and Theoeritiis 
were edited by Meiiteke (1850) and Aln-ens (1835- 
59}.— IkoN OF l{ou\S'i’«EitK.s, who llonviahed about 
250 u.C. At first a slave, after gaining his freedom 
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he .studied jiliiUwopliy at Atliens, and nftenvardH 
livetl at the court tjf Antigomis GonataH. 

lUoirlasiii is a word introduced by Frofossor 
llealc hn- the germinal matter of living beings— i.e. 
living protopla.sm. Sec PitOTOt’X.ASM. 

Kioritson. «ce Ujoun.son. 

Biot, .JHAJ; li.WTiSTK, a diHUngiUHlKHl Freneb 
plwsicist luiil astronomer, born at J’ariH, April 21, 
17/4. He entered the artillery, bub forsook the 
service for .science, amt in 1800 became jjrofessor 
of Vliysics in the College do France. Along witli 
Arago {((.v.), lie was (180(1) .sent to Spaiii to carry 
out the measuring of a degree of the meridian, and 
in 1817 he visited Eiiglaml, and went as btr north ns 
the Shcthiml Islands, in order to make oliscrvaltims 
along the line of the British are of moridian. His 
most valuable contributions to scioneo are on 
the polarisation of light, for which Jio receiv(!d 
tlie lluinfortl gold medal iii 1840; his resmirclies 
inta ancient astromnny are also very valmibio, 
Among the latter may tie nieiitionod his lirv/u-rr/ira 
SUP VAncienne A.shvnomic C'/dniiisc (184(1) and 
Eludes sur V Asti-onuniic indienna (1H(!2). His 
works on idiysias are still esteemed; the dd ed. 
of his Ti'uiie EUmcnUuix d' AArommiiy I'/ii/sdiiii; 
(5 vola. 18*11-37) was trausliiLed into FaiglisU. [u 
1849 illot was made a (Nmimandor of llio Legion 
of Honour; lie was also a member of the Frtuicli 
Academy, and of most of the leanied societies in 
Envope. Ho died at Farts, l^obvtiavY H, 1832. — 
His son, Edduaiii) (AtN.s'l’ANT, a distingiiislicd 
Cliiiiesc .scholar, was born at L’aris, duly 2, IHOli, 
lie wos at first a railway eiigiiieev ; but Ids liealLli 
failing, he rctirecl from the publii; service, and 
devoted his ioisiiro to tlio study of (JldiH'.so 
and the history of tlio social organisation of the 
Celestial emjiirc. IIo was elected a immiber of 
the Academy in 18*17, and died March 12, 1850, 
Ho wrote a Difiwfmuirc da V Empire t'lihuuH ( 1842), 
and a multitude of M6i>wircs on Cliiiieso subjcct.s, 

Biotite. See Mioa. 

Bj|>cd (Lat,, ‘two-footod’), a desindptive tmin, 
Romounics ajiplied to imin, hut more fr(S|iicnll,v l,o 
hiifln. It may lie used in two ways — (<f) in icfer- 
enco to habit only (physiological), whim ainmnls 
use only felieiv two himl-liiid)s for moving along tln^ 
gromul — e.g. man, kangaroo, Idnl ; [h) in nn'ermice 
to anatomy (morphology), wlica the tyidc-itl 
nuiiiber of four limbs is reduced to two. ' Tims 
among mammals tlie order of whales {(..'elacca) is 
marked by the abseneo of liind-linibs ; among birds 
the foi'e-limlw are considerably reduced in the run- 
ning biiils of the osbrioli sub-cla.sH, ami e.s|ioeially 
ill tlie New Zealand Kiwi [Apterp.v.)-, aiinnig rep- 
tile.s, Koma ser|ioiits (e.g. I’ytlious) retain traces 
of _liin(l-legs, wliilo all tlio others have lost liotli 
)inim, and a few lizards have eitlier only liiml-feeb 
(Pseudopus, Vidiioi(cfi), or only fore-feeb [(.'hiroti's ) ; 
among amphibians, a few (c.g. Siren) inivo only 
fore-feet; and the same Is true of uumofouH fishes 
(o.g. niiiong Silui'idfo), and es]K>cially of those 
ivhieh live to a large e.xteiit in mm], 

lSiX>ill]iarif), tlio tcelmical luimo of a starfish 
larva. It is a_ eurionsly-Hhapeii free-swimming 
form, with tivo eiliateil bands, and with a teiidemy 
to develop long stilt-like arms or proei'ssi's, It 


does not direo(.ly turn into the iidiilt, but is only 
Its Tbo adult is formed within the 

bipiiuiaria. Eee EtnHNoni-nt.M.s, .S-i-AiiKr.sir. 
lliaufidrutic. Bee Kciu.vrioNH. 
lUr, a town of fvom 1800 tu 2000 boiiHos, t){ 
Asiatic Turkey, on tlio east liaiik of the Jbipbrates, 
80 miles NE. of Alemio. — Tlio Arabic, wliieli 
signifies ‘ well,’ is the Hebrew Jkv.r. 

lUrWmin. a district in the Bardivan division 
of Bengal, with an aroti of 175G sq. m, Jlioo is 
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t)»c cijief crop. Birl)hum is one of the yrcatest 
co]>per-liol(lH of tlio world, though pracdcallv uii- 
tajjped as yet. Pop. (1881) 70‘i, 428. 

liil’cli {Ikluhi), a genus of Petnlacejo, M-liich 
contains only tho two genera, IJirch and Alder 
(q.v.), and is frecpiontty reckoned as a sub-order 
of Ainoutifonc (q.v.). The twenty-live species of 
birch ai’O all trees or .shrubs, native.s of nortliern, 
teinporatc, and arctic regions.— The Coinnion Hireli 
(B. has small, long-stalked, .somewhat tri- 

angular doulrly serrated leaves. It is a very 
beautiful and rapid growing, but unfortunately 
short-Uve<l _ foro.st-treo, of tho cohlcr paln'arctic 
region, wliicli in favourable situations attains a 
height of o() to (iO foot, rvith a diameter of 1 to U 
feet, Imt diminishes in .size towards its arctic or 
alpine limit, at last becoming a mere bush. It is 
the last tree to (!isap|)ear as wo proceed north- 
wards or upwards, and hence tho most imjiortant 
tree of Northurn Russia, ikc., where it often forms 
whole woods. No other tree exists in Greenland j 
and according to old popular belief, it was the only 
tree that giw in para<liso. Tliu bark is smootli 
and silvery white, and Its ontormoat layers are 
thrown oil' UH tho tree advances in age. Tho 
Hmaller hranclies avo very slender and Ile.vilile, 
and ill a nartieiilarly graceful variety called tlio 
■\Veeping Rlrob (7f. vi. pmlulu of hoiuo hotanists), 
they are still more slondor, elongated, and nendiil- 
ons, Thu hark and leaves of tho hircili aro, m some 
northern countries, used medicinally in eases of 
fever and eruptions. Tlioy are also used for dyoiiig 
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Idoworing Ilrnnoli of tlio Common Birch. 

yellow. Tho liark is somotinie.s use«l for tanning, 
and for steeping nets, sails, and cordage {.see ilAlilv 
Foil Tannino)- It is in .some countries made 
into shoos, hats, drinking-enps, &-C. , and is even 
twi.sted into a coav.so kind of rojics, and is tlio 
material of whicli the North American Indians made 
tlniir light canoes. It is remarkablo for its diira- 
hility, whicli even o.xceeds tliat of tho wood itself. 
In iniiiiy parts of the north of ICurope it is used in- 
stead of slates or shingles hy the peasantry ; and 
in Hnssia— tho outer or wliite layers being .suh- 
jo(d;od to distillation— tlioi'C is obtained a reddish 
empyroumatie oil called Birch Gil, of which a 
soniewliat tarry form, the so-called dc.fjntt^ or (leaflet, 
is employed in tho ju-eparatioii of liussia leather. 
Dried, ground, and mi.xed with meal, birch bark 
is used in Norway for feeding swine ; and in times 
of scarcity has oven served for luiiimn food. The 
wood is white, linn, and tough, and is employed 
liy turners, wlieelwrights, and coopers, who use 
it in tho manufacture of barrels for lish. Much 
of it is made into charcoal for forges. Tho twigs 
are in general use for besoms, and for the ‘ birch ’ 
used in Hogging muighty boys., (bi account of 
its fragrant smoko, bircli brusliwootl is much em- 


ployed^ in smoking hams, herrings, ite. In many 
countries the sap is not only used a.s a beverage 
in a freslk state, but is converted by ferinentation 
into a kind of wine. Tho White J'iircli of Nortii 
America (B. popiiHfoUa ) very nearly roscnihles tho 
common birch, and is also extensively used. Tlia 
Black Birch of tho same country, but of more 
soiitliorn range (B. H/ym). also sometimes called 
Red Uiroh, |»nidnces very hard and valuable 
timber. But tlie name Bl.aclc Bivcii is also given 
to anottid' species sometimes called tho Sweet 
Cliorry Birch ( B. lenta ), itself a large and valuable 
tiiuber-tree. Its leaves make an agreealdo tea. 
Tlie Yellow Birch of Nova Scotia, Maine, (B. 
cxcclsa ) is a largo tree with leaves 3i inches Iiuig ; 
its tiiiiher is used in sliiphuilding. ’ Tim bark of 
the_ Paper Birch {B. pupyracca) is capable of 
division into very thin slieets, wliieli liavc been 
n.sed as a sulxstitnte for paper. It is used by the 
Indians amt French Canadians for canoes, boxes, 
Imckcls, baskets, Large plate.s of it are 

curiously stitched together with tlie lllirous roots 
of tho White Sjn'uce.'and coated with the resin of 
the Biibii of Gilead Fir. B. omdeuiatis is an 
interesting species found on the Paoilcc slope, 
Tim mcnmtainnns districts of India also produce 
several useful species. Thin, delicate plates of 
tho hark of li. (ilmjmtUm ai'O used for Jliiin*' 
tho tubes of hooknlis, and were formerly used 
ns paper, li. uenminuUt, a native of Nepaul, has 
strong and durable wood.— Tho Dwnrf Bircli (7i, 
nuna) is a nuwo liiishy shriih, seldom mure than 
2 or 8 foot liigli, and gonorally mneh less. It 
hn« orbicular ereiuito leaves; It is a iiativo 
of tlie wliolo of the most . nortliern regions 
of tho globe, and is found rh far south ns tho 
HighluiiuH of Bcotlainl. It is interesting because 
of its uses to tlic Laplanders and otlior inhabit* 
ants of very nortliern regions, to wlioin it silppHos 
their cliief fuel, and tlio iiiatorial with which they 
stnir their beds. Its seeds aru the food of the 
ptarmigan, on which tho Laplaiidci's in a consider- 
ablo degree depuiul. A similar shrubby species 
(77. cintarctir.a) occurs in Ticrra dol Fucgo. 

lUrcll. SamuuI;. Egyptologist, was born in 
London, M November 1813, the son of a city 
clorgymnn. Educated at Meroliant Taylors', in 
1884 lie outeved tho piililic service iiiulor tlio Com- 
missioners of 'I'nblic Records} and in 1836 ho 
became asNistant in tlio antiquities department 
of the British Mnscum. In tliis capacity, Bircli 
acquired an extensive noqiiaintanee with aiclife- 
ology in all its branclio.s. Ho studied not only 
Greek and Roman antiquities, including miniis- 
matics, but applied liinisclf with untiring zeal 
to Egyptian liioroglyplno-s. In process of time, lie 
HO distingnislied liiiiiHelf in this diHlcnlt branch 
of learning, that liaron Bunsen availed hiniBelf of 
Bircli’s knowledge in the philological portion of 
Bqypt's Place in Unieersal Jlistoci/t the lust voliiiuo 
of which, after Bunsen’s death, was admirably 
edited by Biveh. In 18*14110 was appointed Rssist- 


nve.sidont of tlie London Congve.ss of Urientalists. 
Ho was a corresponding numibov of .several aca- 
deinie.s, and was a contributor to vavion.s learned 
journals, to tlip Bnylish JCneyetoimdiu, and to 
CluiinhecH's Emujelopcediu, Bc.sides tlircu u’orks 
connected witliiiis Ghineso studies, ho wn.s author 
ai Ancient lliNfory from the I^lonumcnfH of Emjpt 
(1S73), Ecpipikin Texts (1877), &c. He died in 
f.ondon 27tli Dccciiibor 1885. 

Itircli, .Thojias, B.D., an industrious histoiical 
writer, born at Clevkenwcll in 1705, was tho son of 
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a Quaker, but in 1730 took Anyliean imlere, an.l 
received half a dozen iivefermoiits in the eomse ot 
tlie next thirty yearn. He wan killed by a fall Ivom 
bin home in the IIainpstead_ Koad, _9th daniinry 
17G0. He was authoi' or eoiniiiler of lAves of myio, 
Tillotson, Queen Elizahetli. Prince Henry, ikc. 

Birch-PreifTci*, C»Aiii.o-m, a Gcrnmn act- 
ress and draiiuitisfc, was horn at Stuttj;art iii the 
veiir 1800'. She iiiude her d6hut at Mmneh at 
t)ie aye of tiiirteen, ami afterwards played with 
yi'cat ftnocess at Berlin, Vienna, and liainhvivy. 
In 1820 she married Dr Clivistian Birch of Copcii- 
ha-'en, and in 18S7, after performing at Potovslnivg, 
resell, Amsterdam, and other jdaces, she ^niuler- 
took the munayement of the theatre at Zurich, 
At a later period, slie acquired oven greater renown 
ns a writer for the stag<j than aa au actress. In 
1843 she made an Giigageniunt with the theatre- 
royal at BevUn, in which town she died, August 
24, 18(58. Madame Biroli-Pfeifl'er s play.s attnm no 
very high standard, Init are still pfipiilar with 
German audiences, A oonqilote edition of her 
dvauiatio works has heen pnblislicd in 23 vols, 
(help. ISOd'SO), and of her nnvul.s and tales m 
3 vols. (18f)3-Cn}.— Her ilau'ditor is tlio woll-kimwn 
novelist AVilholmine von inilorn, wliose dauglitor 


BIRD 

Itivd. Birds arc in sumo ways the highest of the 
vertebrate animals. They renresont ttio ejunax of 
that passage from water to land which the hack- 
SeJ sen® ill..»tiatc» Tl.oir sl«W,m w ..ion. 
luodillod from tlie general typo than tliat ol »n'im- 

nuvls; their arrangeni(‘ntHfi)i'h)e(nn()ti()n, hreaUi ng, 

and nutrition are certainly not loss perfeiq ; L ien 
hodv temiieraturo, higlier tlmn tliat ot any other 
animals. Is an index to the n.tenso activity of 
their gonenil life; their habitual and mlaplivo 
intolligeiioc is familiarly great, wliile in range ol 
emotion and sense impressions they iiinst he 
allowed the palm. It i.s, in tact, only when we 
eniplmsiso the dovelopnicnb of _ the nervous sysUnn 
and the clo.scness of connection lietween mother 
and oilspring, tliat the mammals are seen to have a 
ri'i-ht to their pre-eiiiineiioe over Inrds. Birds and 
nmminals represent two divergent lines of progress, 
and stand in no close eonneetioii, hut the allnuties 
between birds and reiitiles are sulheumtly uiarkeAl 
to warrant tlieir being includefl in a eoiiitnon class 
(Sauropsida), in contrast to the amphibians ami 
(isiies (leldhyopskla) on the one band, and Mam- 
malia on the' other. Among the uumevous pmuts 
of dill'ereiHiO wliieli so))avati) lards from their iierirest 
rolatiouH the voptiles, ami from mauumus, the fol- 
lowing iiiiiy be notioud i 



IkiptlluH, 

Iiisl". 

Miiiiiitmix. 

Covc!i'in(( 

Kuinbot i>r lliit’iirK 

II skull (iOiirlyhiH'' 

1 , Aortic nrcla'S... 

Dldiilita^iii.. 

Position nf optio liibuH .... 
Vaitwritiiw 

Hcak'H or sciiUw. 

Ahvayri uiin'ii Uiaii tlirca 
0)10, 

At limut twi). 

Only liiolplont. 

Cold, 

On tcip of bnilii, 

Ovi- or vlvlpiivfms. 

FtatliorM, 

At most tliriio. 

One, 

Oiiu, I'iglit. 

Only liicluioiit. 

Holiest. 

At hIcIuk Ilf brnli), 
OvlimnniH. 

iliilr. 

(ir fnw’iii'. 

'two. 

OiU), k'ft. 

Ciiiuiilutu. 

Worm. 

Covm'cil ul^ 

I’ixeiiiit two, viviimmiiH, 


But tliose contrasts are only a few of tlio less i 
teclinioivl selected from Professor Huxley’s masterly j 
compamon of the three classes. 'lo anprociatc the I 
fuir o.xtciit of the resoinblance.s ana diH'oroncios i 
liotwocu birds atul roptile.H, and the contrast be* I 
tween liotli and mammals, the reader must consult 
Huxley's Anutoiny of Vcrtchratc. Animttln. 

Jlisfofjf offitiulu of IHvds.-^An hirds are oven to 
iv careless 'cyo most nmrkodly sepurated from all 
otlier aniiiiafs, fclioro has rarely been any dilllcnlt.v 
aliont the limits of the class, Aristotle (800 n.o.) 
dolincd thorn as foatlicrocl Hying bipods which lay 
eggs, anil catalogued a goodly list, divided into 
three groat rndei-.s, with tlio ostrioii iiml a few 
others in separato suhdivisioii.s, He did not 
inclmie hat.s in Ids list. For eigliteeii centuries no 
real progress was made with the study of birds. 
They were not of emmse lost sight ol, but were 
ahuiidantly discus.sed, now from a semi-religions, 
now from a practical point ot view, yet it was not 
till tlic oiitlaiist of imtiivalist ciitlmsinsuy in the 
Ihth century that they became again objects of 
-scionbilLc study. It is indeed enrious, after a lajisc 
of 1800 years', to liml William Turner dcHeribing 
the birds eimmcrated in the catalogues of Aristotle 
and Pliny. <K the school known as’Fnc.ychiiv.v'dists, 
IJelon (Idoio) devoted himself e.si>ecially to the 
study of hinls, and made the great step of comyiav- 
ing the skeletons of bird and of nmn hone for hone, 
in the Huhseqnout clasHUicatovv entliusiasiu iti- 
aiigiirated by Joliu Bay, and perfected by Linimnis, 
birds came in for a full share of atteubion, hut the 
iimneroii.s naturalists who, toivards tlio end of the 
18th ceil tiny, tried to put the birds in order, liave left 
ill their discrepant .systeinn a record of the dillieiiUy 
of a task wliicli is still acknowledged to he lie- 
wildering. They lixed tlieir attention mainly 
either on superficial cliaractons, such as bills and 
feathering, nr on general facts of liahit, siicli as 
running and swimming. In other direotions, liow- 
ever, pvogres.s was wade: Jolin Hunter (1728-9S) 


vostigatioiiH on the skolotou and niUHCuliituro of 
binlsi M’liilo Caspar Friedrieli Wolll', turning in 
17l3-t to tlio prolilom of eliick-dovoloinmink, Lhii 
study of ivliicli had liogun in Greece more than 
ninotocn conturicK liefore, laid the fouiiilatioiiK of 
nwdoru emhryologw. Then followed the Guvieriaii 
scliool of anatomiHts, and to the works of the 
luaHter liimself, mid of Ills mnmirons diseliiles, 
most of our iivesoTit knowledge of liird anatom, y 
is duo. Nuinei’oufi attoniiits at clasHilicatiou were 
again luaile, but even yet no one delailed systmii 
is generally adoi»ted, Geiiei'al oriiifhology lias 
been greatly onriebed by Die nioimgrapbie, and in 
some cases sbiiiiendtms iahour.s of eiithusiasls like 
Naiimaiin, Tbienoniann, Audubon, Gray, Wilson, 
Gould, Helater, «.ke. In recent years we are iiuiiiily 
indebted to Owen and Marsh for knowtedge of 
hissil forms: to W. K. Parker for eiiibiyidogy to 
Sclator, Wallace, Newton, and othevs for distvvbu- 
tioii ; and for a scientilic ehissilieation to Professoi' 
Huxley. 

Structure . — (rOWitlithe general fiirm. of birds 
every one is familiar ; the frequent Uinglh of the 
neck, the inconspicnoiisnoss of the fore-limhs when 
at vest, the length of the Uiud-Uiuhs, the veductiou 
of the tail, tlio hoafc-like form of the main body, the 
smooth gracefulness of the eoutmir cuvve.s aio at 
once evident. (&) As to tlie o/nir/if/Of/r.v, Urn 
modlficatum of the fore-limlis for (light iu the great 
iiiajiirity of hirds is the most marked (diuractoristic. 
AVhile the Hying rejitile, I’terodactyl, had a 
meiiihrane stretched on the much elongated little 
finger, and the bats have their skin spread out 
lietAveen their elongated four lingers, the bird Jiuh 
never wore tlian throe lingers, and these nmeh 
reduced. The stroke, us every one knows, is 
ofleeted not by a stretched skin, but by tlie 
strong still' feathers. 'J’ho most nmrkod general 
feature iu the legs is the oloniration ami fusion 
1 of the bones just below the ankle (metatarsals). 
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Tlie tooH (U'o nevei' more than four, except in 
abnormalities. 'L'hc sjnii' of the cock is tlionglit 
by some to venresent a toe. (o) 'I'lio intcrjumcnt 
(lillcrs iiiarkeiUy from that of other anitiials in 





Fig. 1. 

«, fori;-limb uf pigooji ; b, ron^-lltiili of bnt; c, foru-IimU of 
pU’i'oilftclyl. 

bein},' clad with featliurs. Those arc skin sti’ue- 
tnroK onmharablo to scfiles or hairs. 

Their ilovulniimont will bo ilisoitssml soparatuly 
(sou I’KATHKit), but it may bo noted that in oon- 
HivinunoH of eortaiu ooinUtions of akin growth, 
immoronH ulovatioiis aro forinud both of tliu outer 
and innor layow. These growing onlwards, and at 
the samo time fi.xcd below in little pits, become to 
a large e.xtent horny, and aro sjdit up in various 
ways to form feathers, The outermost sheath 
liueonuts a hortiy case whicli falls olF as the feather 
grows ; the featlier proper is <lu(i to a horny moili* 
lieatioii of the iimer stratum of tlio outer skin or 
epidermis i the Inner skiu {clcmin) forms a mitiitive 
base wliloh, with its blood-vosselH, keeps the young 
fuatUev alive, \n\t boceming Huliseqwe^ifcly veducwl, 
leaves the porfoet structuvo virtually dead. They do 
not usually oceiir all over the body, but in delluito 
featlier-traets, as (‘an be readily seen by plucking 
small or young birds. Homo birds, however, like j 
the penguin are really foatliercd all over. Three I 
distlnet kinds of foatluu's aro at once distinguish- ; 
ii)i!o-~(«) tlio small hair-liko downy rudimentary ■ 
Jllo’/iliuncN ; {/i) the immorous sinallor coiitmu’ or 
covering pluiiu'-'i; and (e) the large strong fiuill- 
featliers urpeniKu on wiims and tail. The ordinary 
feather (‘onsistH of a qnili at the base of a shaft up 
the eeiitro, and of the vnno borne on the sides of 
the shaft. The vane consists of parallel ))arbs, 
wliieh are tiiikod fcogctlior by Hinall oarlmles. The 
base of the ipiill hoars a miniature feather or after- 
shaft, wliicli ill a fow eases heeomes as large as the 
main feather. On tlio bare legs of many birds the 
feathers are re(ilaced by horny scales, and tlio horny 
struotures forming the beak and terminating tlie 
toes aro very familiar. Skin glands, so abundant 
in mammals' and olsewhoro, aro bore absent ; but 
at the very end of the tail there is a two-lobed oily 
nreeii-glai’ul, fclio secrotlou of 'which is used by the 
iiird for anointing ami waterprooiiug its fcatliors. 
Curious skin strueturos, such as eimibs and wattles, 
are often devektpod. 

Skdcioii. — 'I’lio most imporlanb peeuliaritios of 
the bird skeleton are the modillcatinnK_ of fore- 
limbs and girtllo in association with llight, the 
abundaut air-cavities (only absent apparently iii the 
kiwi or apteryx), which make the liones so light 
and .siiongy, aiul the tendeney the hones have to fuse 
togotner. (n) The backbone is very difFcront from 
that of other animals. The several liackhono 
bodies (vertehvto) Imvo a very complex shape, and 
aro not to ho mistaken for tliosc of any other 
vorfcobvato. While the neck of mammals almost 


always eonsists of seven vertebne, tlint of binls 
includes a larger and variable mnnlier, ainoiiiitiiig 
to over a score in the swan. Unlike the very 
nuivable neck, tho ilovsal region tends to become 
more or less rigid, especially heliind, wliero a large 
mimb( 2 v of vertebra! enter into immovable connec- 
tion with, the lup-gii’dle. Behind thi.s there are a few 
caudal vertebne which are again mobile, and end in 
a coinpouml plouglisliare-boiie wliicli bears Uie gi'eat 
steering feathers of tlie tail. The most anterior 
ribs are fused to the vei tchra'! ; then follow a fow 
{ t-M’o in the fowl ) M'hieh me free, but ilo not reach 



Fig. 2,— Hkololon of Fowl (oxhibitod In flcotion) : 

((, brnlii-ravlty ; h, liyolil bone ; o, iicck vcrtobrni ; rh clnvlclo ; 
e, liitin'Clavlolo ! / carncoiils g, brcnstbrnio ; A, Kcnpilltk; 
i, liuiiicnifii X, rmliUR; h ulna; in, wrlal ; o, timmb; 
0 , iinltiid inotucai'iulii; p, Rccoiicl fliiKur; rj, tliird lliiKor; 
r, ribs; 0 , lliinii; IkcIiIuiiii a, iiuMri; v, iilouKliRbnru- 
bone; lu, roiimr; x.tlbln; v, iinkeu uii'tiitursnls; f, xopniuto 
liiotfltnrsnl ; 1, 2| 8, 4, tons. 

the breastliono ; the next set meet, at an angle, 
upward processc.'; from tlie hi'castlione, with wliicli 
they are thus indirectly ooimccted. The last 
ribs are again free, Alinc.sb all the ribs bear back- 
ward directed (uncinate) processes which overlap 
tlio rib behind. These also occur in eroendiles, 
(b) The ukull of course corresponds in general 
.structure to that of other vertebrates, but is 
distinguisbed by the early fusion of the com- 
ponent bones, so tlint the conttmi'.s are no longer 
visible, by tbo prolongation of tlie front bones 
to bear the beak, by the absence of tcetli, by tlie 
largo sockets for tlie eyes separated from one 
another only by a tliih (sometimes perforated) 
partition, and liy the marked lightne.ss of tlie 
liones. There is only one ball (condyle) which, 
turns on tiie cup of the body of the linst (atlas) 
vertelira, the bone (quadrate) on wliicli tlie lower 
law works is iiun’able, tlic noi'tion of the skull 
lying in front of the oye-soekets is slightly mov- 
able on the portion protecting the brniii, tlie 
tongno-bone (nyohl) is very well developed. It 
is on tlio relations of certain hone.s of tlie skull 
tliat Huxley bases his anatomical classiflcatinn, 
(i'.) Tkc limbs. — Tlio shonldcv-ffirtllc consists (1) 
of a long bone. running backwards (this shonhler- 
blade or scapula)-, (2) of a shorter bone ninning 
from the slionldev down to the bveastbono- (the 
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coracoid, only a jn<iee.-ii- of tlic scapula in niammals), 
and (^J) of ft ‘ilciidor ctillav-lmiie (elavidc) wliicli 
extends fmin tUe sUouldev to meet its fellov in 
fioiit of the lncii«t, formbiy wit1» the hroad uniting 
plate tlie fiimiliav ‘ iiLevrytlionght.’ The breastbone 
or sternum fovuis the base of attachinent for the 
great laiiscleH n’hieb ^Y^»vk the iviwgs, it i« concave 

internally, and in 
most hiitls hcavii a 
nroniincnt rid^ or 
KCcl on the middle 
line in front. An 
this ridge seiTe.s for 
the lixiiig of the 
night iiineclcs, it is 
lar^'cst ill the birds 
which nsetheirwui^ 
most, and aliscnt in 
those, such as the 
tistrich family, which 
nso them cither jiot 
at all, or very little, 
i’he Hying keeled 
hinls (Cariiifthe) mo 
, ill the hninense ma- 
jority; the nmning 
birds, witli flat raft- 
like sternum (Uivti- 
tie), are few. Kven 
among hirds of iliglit, coinnamlivo disuse of wings 
may lie nssuciated with a slight dovelojniient of tlic 
]\ecl. Ill the New Zealand parrot fStrigops), and a 
few move, the keel is very ruiUmenlar)-. Tlio arm 
consists ns usual of a stnnig upper Ironoor hnmcnis, 
NYorkin*' in the socket formc«l hy .scapula and 
comooid, of two himes formitig the forearm, tl)c 
radius and tlio stronger uhm, of a single pair of 
wrist-lniiies, and of three (iiigcr.s. The three iKtiic-s 
ooiTCsnonding to tlic palm of the hand ( the metu- 
carpals] are fused together, the thumh has two, 
t-lie first fliigei' throe, the second linger one or two 
joints. The torininal joint's of the timiiili and iimt 
linger are sometime.^ clawed. In tlio kiwi and 
cassowary thevo \h only one comjdetc fmgev, aiipav- 
ently tliO second. ’I‘lie fenthoi'S attaened to the 
hand arc usually called primaries, and those hoi-tic 
on the ulna, .secoudarios. Tlio lup-yirdlc is very 
long, and its most impovtant part emwists of two 
dmsal bones (ilUi) wiich aro fused to a large 
niiinlicr of posterior backbime bmlies. A aecoiul 


Fia. 3.— 33vctvathtine and SbouWev 
girdle of rnlGon : 

(I, fitavicio i b, ! c, cinneoid ; 

(I, kci'l of iitcmuiu > t, ribs. 



I'ig, 4, — Hip-girdlo of Fowl : 
a, lliini) ; h, [scliiiiiii ; e, jiiibis; <(, -socket. 


jiortion ( the /»■(■/</«/«) extends backwards on either 
side, neai’l.v pai iillel to the bind part of the ilium 
witli wliicli it is lirmly fused. The third part (or 
piilns) also runs hack-wards from the socket of the 
thigh, and is a slender lame newly imvallcl Ui ttie 
former. Only iu the ostrich (Stnitliio) do the 
two jiiilies really unite ; hut in other hinls they lU'o 
hound togctlier liy lihrous tissue. In the Aiiic'rie,'in 
ofttvieh ( lUieay the tYvo ischia are nnited ventraily. 
Tlie socket formed hy the union of the three 
jiortioiis of till) liiji girdle is iiieoiiipletely houy 
(la'i-forate), as is also the case in one of the lowest 
iii.ftiiinmls, the porcupine ant-eater, or Echidna The 
thigh ifcotiir) is a short stunt hone, It is followeil 
hv the two lioiie.s of the lower leg, one of whicli 
{tha Jibida) is always imperfect and fiKcd to the 
strong tibia. The knee is generally protected l>y 


a kiiee-pftii ov patella. Tlie aiildo is pemiluii- in 
this, that the iipiier portion uiiitoH in tlie adult hird 
•with the lower end of tlie tihia, wliieli is tlioreforo 
known as tlio tibio-iarsus, wliile the lower porlioii 
unites M-itli three of tlie Imncs correspondiim' to the 
solo of the foot (metatarsals), whicli are ihorefore 
known, os the larso-mdaUtr.<i(ih. In tlio adult 
there are .thus no distinct aiikic hones ov tarsals, 
tlic^c having hecomc fused to the tihia aliovc, and 
to tliree of the metatarsals helow. llird.s have 
only four toes, and the metatcwsals of the Bceoud, 
third, ami foiirtli are fused together. 'J'lie metii- 
tai-sftl of tlio great toe remains se]iai'ate, hut in 
many birds this digit is wholly undeveloped. The 



Fig. 5.— Feet of vtivloua IMwIh : 
a, Hwin. ; ft, BhU; c, blaek siork ; il, wryiii’oli [ <!, ftilonn i /. mivoii ; 

ij, kiiigllsliur: !>■ pclknii; i, grubu; k, cuel; /, suiuiv.uiiek. 

ostrich has only tsvo toen, In most ciuws tiie 
miiiihor of joints in the toes inereusos liy one, from 
two in the'lii-st to live in the fourth toe. Tlio toes 
vary consUlcralily in direction ivceordiiig to the way 
they are used. A hony H]mr enshoatlmd witli liorn 
is .soiiictimos developed (as in the cook) in eonnee- 
tion with the nictatar.sus. 

Masiudur SysiCiii.—TUa most important museles 
of the hird are those wliieli work the wings. 'I'he.se 
lie on the hreasthone, which forms iheir huso of 
attaelinioiit, 'i'lio great peeloral muside wliieli 
forms the gi'CiUov jmvt of tho hvenst ihmr('.isi’.s Uui 
wing ; a second Kinniler and dee|)ei‘ imiseh,’, eovored 
hy the former, is eoiiLinned into a long tendon 
wliieli pass&s through a hole at tho shimlder-joint. 
is inserted on tho haek of the upper arm', anil 
raises the wing; a thii'd niueh smaller lireiist 
muscle nl.so assisls in elevating the wing. It is 
well known that birds may remain (irmly perelied 
whoa asleep. This is ellected hy an autoiimtie 
iiiimcuhir armngoiuent, Tho toud'ou of a iiiuselo 
Avliioli bends tho toes passes up to the liip over the 
kivcc-ioint, so that whoii tlio kuoo is hunt in poreh- 
iiig, tho tendon is strotelied, and the toes are kept 
Jiriiilv fastened. There is a strong dovelojniioiit of 
imi8Cle.s in nssochiLion -with tho gizzard or stomaeli- 
mill. 

Nervous System.^Tho hmin of birds is mark- 
edly more developed than that of reptiles, llio 
parts no longer lie almost on one plane, and the 
organ occupies tho whole of tho siiaemus skiilj-ease. 
The convolutions charaotoristie of tho fore hmin of 
mamiual.s am not yet developed. The ’tween Inaiii 
{optic tlialam) in quite hidden, tho mid hrain 
{ojUic lobes) is tliriist to oitlior side, the hind hrain 
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{(■crcMliuti) oxliilnts erosH grooves. There are 
twelve pairs of nor^’cs given olV as usual from the 
hrain. The spinal cord oxliihits in the liip region a 
conspienous enlargement duo to tlie divergence of its 
two sides, __ The soise-orgiois . — In association -with 
their manifold ox])erienco, liirds have well devel- 

0 ]>ed sense-organs. 
TIub is especially 
true of tlio eyes. 

They arc large and 

nowerfnl, and can 
lie rajiidiy accom- 
modated to diflev- 
ent distances, 
They difter only in 
minor points from 
those or any vorte- 
hrato. Ttic form 
is far from spheri- 
cal, the front povti<tn hoing \tvotvudcd, and to a 
certain extent constricted oil' from the hall hchind. 



log. (}. — Brain of I’igcon : 
a, foi'o liiiiiti ; h, covobnlUui) ; c, opfin 
Jolios; (/, nu'iliilln oljloiiHntft ; e, 
aiiiiifti cool; /, dinictory lolin ; /;, 
liUuitnry t, jiliu'fl! uliitul. 


A sneoial ring of small bony plate.s protects the base 
of bliis antorior portion. A comb-Uico mitritivo fold 
(/jec/n/i), absent only in the kiwi, jirojeets from 
boliind into the posterior chamber of tlio eye. A 
third transparent eyelid or nictitating membrane 
(not rcstnetccl to birds) is eonsjiieuonsly developed, 
and can lie drawn like a screen across the eve. It 
lie,s hidden in tlio anterior corner. Tear and otlier 
glands are iiresont. The ear dillbr-s markedly from 
tliat of maminals in the absence of any external 


associatcil -with a marked cliange in the nature of 
the stomach. Tlie beak may be lielped by the 
tongue ill taking up food, Imt in the absence of 
tenth no real mouth mastication takes place. The 
tongue varies widely in fonn, being not iinfre- 
qnontly notched and rongli, and varie.s in size from 




Pig. 7.— Hond of Pnlcoii, Hliowiiig lioalc, nostril, oyo, nnd 
cor i opouing exposed by romovui of feathers, 

portion, In tlioliirds of prey, however, amembran- 
OHK llap is iinwcnt. The external opening is nsnulty 
surrounded by a circle of line liair-liKo foatbem. As 
regards ear boiie,s, only one (the columella) is ])re,s- 
ont, anil in this jiarticular also the bird ear difl’crs 
from that of inammaK The simil-liko coil of the 
oar-cavity (the eoeblea) is also imicb simpler. Tlio 
{ Knstacliian ) tubes wliioli lead from the oar-apertnre 
down to the immtli, nnito before they open into 
tlio latter. The nostrils are usually situated at 
tlio huso of the beak, Imt niay_ occur fnrtlicr 
forwanl, and in the kiwi are situated at the 
very tip, In some case.s tlioy arc guarded by 
bristles, in otlier oases prolonged into a tube, but 
are usually siiiijilo aportui'e.s. ' The nasal cavities 
may communicate with one another, and contain 
two or more gristly or hoiiv scrolls, A pcculiiu’ 
nasal gland is ineHont. '.Oho sense of smell is 
nndonbteilly loss developed than tUone of siglit and 
heaving. Taste is also but slightly dovelo|)od, and 
is disclinrgod by the nerve tcrminatiims on the 
tongue, and by a soft jiatcli of ■ skin (ccye) 
usually situated' on eaeli side of the base of the 
beak. In rare ca.se,s(c,g. in imul-gnibbiiig birds) 
a much larger area of the Bill (q.v.) may remain 
soft and sensitive. 

yUifUr./ildf'i/ — Tiio character of the food- 

eanal dinbvs 'widely in dillcreiit birds, varying with 
the nature of the fond. Even in one bird tlio 
diiroronce of food at dill'crent seasons, siieli ns the 
cliango from fish to grain in the gull, may bo 


Pig. 8.— Beaks of various Birds : 
a, inaraliQU stork ; b, sparrow ; c, boatbill ; d, sworclbill liiitiv- 
iiiiiig-binl ; r, speeieB of tliriiBli; /, pnllcaii: p, sHoonblll; 
fi, sciasnrbill ; i, flaratiiRo; J, avoeec; t, bo.atbUl stork; 
I, opoiibill stork; m, Ibis; ii, condor; o, merganser; ji, 
C'oliiiiitrt anicis ; y, niyctorla or saiUllo stork. 

tlie rudimont found in the pelican to the long 
protrusible organ of the humining-bii-d. Salivary 
glands open into the inontb-oavity, which in some 
eases (e,g. pelican) is enormously distended, andean 
hold quite a store of food. The gullet is soft and 
elastic, in obvioim a.sso- 
ciationwltii thedownward 
passage of uinnnsticated 
food. In many birds it 
dilates into a spacious 
tliin-walled sack, known 
as the crop, in which large 
(jimntitie.s of food can be 
stowed away. It is from 
tliG crop that pigeons 
obtain' the soft milky 
stuir with which they feed 
their young, In most 
birds tlio succeeding por- 
tion of the canal is divided 
into two (and sometimes 
three) distinct parts — the 
glaiulnlar and the imia- 
cniar stomach. In the 
finst (tlic provcntricnlus) 
the food begins to be 
digested, in the second (tlio 
tjissurd) it is subjected to 
'grinding. The fomiev is 
cliaractei'ised by thick, 
soft glandular walls, and 
near it tlie blood-gland, 
know’u as the spleeil, is 
situated. _ _ Most_ people 
are fainiliav with the 2 qg, g. — Alimentary Canal 
large . hard gizzard _ol of pjgeon ; 

fowl or nigeon, with its crop; t, provontriculus; 
^'ory thick muscular V’alls e, gizzard ; d.d, intcatino, 
lined internally by firm 

horny skin. The cavity usually include.s small 
stones, and by the approacli of the tw'o side.s 
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tlie fond is very ctleetivuly ground. The changes 
(lepejulent upon food, above refeired to, are expressed 
ill the varying }>rojii)iulevanee of glundnlar and 
iiiuseiilar regions. Tlie exit from tiie .stomach is 
turned upwarils (as in crocodiles), so a.s to lie very 
near the oiitraucG. Of tlie long small intestine 
and tlie .short large one, of tlic Wind processes 
given oil' at the coiumencement of the latter, of the 
associated liver {veiy often without a gall-hlnddcr} 
and pancreas, there is little of much intere.st to 
notice. Tlio gut ends in a common cliauilxsr or 
cloaca, which also receives urinary and genital 
juoduct.^i. The hack wall of this eonimon chamher 
18 coimecteil ivitli a peculiar sac with glandular 
walls, especially prominent in young aiiitiials, hut 
of diihious import. 

S'/slcm . — ^Tlio heart of birds shows a 
marked advance over tliat of reptiles, in the eoin- 
jdetc separation of arterial and venous Wood. Like 
that of inanmmls, it is i>«rfeetly four-cIiamlHsitsl. 
The lilood-vossel iirraiigoment-s also resenihlc those 
of mammals in the proseiice of a single main hraueh 
(rtor^/c for/i) conveying pure blood from the heart 
to the liody; hub this runs to the right instead of 
to tlic left. Tlie most remarkable physiological 
fact nlioiit the hlond is its liigli temperature of lOO” 
to 112’ F., gveatev than that of mammals by 2" 
to M’. ‘The ])(disheil feathers are had rmliators, 
tlio air entangled luuong' them forms a bod cum- 
ductor, and thus the beat is kept in.’ The usual 
‘ lilood-glands ’ are present. There Ls only an in- 
didoiit partition {(liaphnifini) between the anterior 
and posterior portions of tlio iKMly-cavity. 

llespiratori/ Sifnicm.— The two lungs ito not lie 
freely in a clo-seil .s]mce, as in maiiimals, but are 
lixed to the Ijack of the bird. Tlicy are furtlier 
peculiar in the way the supplying air-tnlic 
Ihronchiii}) Ijianolies in n tree-Iike fashion without 
breaking uji into liner and finer forkings. The ends 






I'ig. 10. — laiiigg of Bird : 

o, base of traelic.i; b, h, broiichinl tubes ; c, brnnchp.s of bronclii ; 
tl, bluiKl-vesHcl. 

of the hroncliial liranclies are in connection with 
aii’ sao.s Avhich lie round about the lungs. The.se 
greatly increase the quantity of air which may be 
taken in ; tiiey are of use in warming it, and doulit- 
le.ss aid, not only by greatly reilucing the speciKc 
gravity, lint al.so on' tlie hoated-nir principle of 
iMtintgoKier s balloon, in buoying the bird m the 
air. Tlio.se Hii'-sac.s are laigo but tliiii-wallctl bags 
lime in niinibcr (see Aiit-SActs). ’riioy are cmi- 
neeted on the one liaiid with the hroiichi, on the 


I other, ns Jolui Hunter stiowed, with the air-.spae.es 
found in the .spongy bones. The windpijie m‘ 
tmehea is often vory long and ^ coiled, and is 
I strengthenetl by gristly or bony rings. It soiiie- 
tiines conies into very close association wilii tlio 
brea.sthonc, rnniiing tlirmigli part of it in the swan. 

I At its upper end tlieve is, as ijsnal, larynx ; Imt 
: this is not the vocal organ of lords. Fiirtluu' down, 

, nt the point where the windpipe divides into the 
I two bronchial tubes, lies the seat of all tlio music, 

■ the sing-box or syrinx (see the paragrajili on Song). 

The Excixtorij System.— A. pair ot tiiree-iolied 
kidneys embedded under the slielter of _ the Jiip- 
girdlc pei'fona tlio usual function of getting riil of 
nitrogenous waste. Tliey are connected by a pair 
of ducte (KJTfer*') witii tlie cloaca. Tliero is no 
, urinary WaddoY. The UYVnary KeCToluuv in sonii- 
Kolid, and rich in uric acid. 

Iteproilurtive SifsUin._—'\i:\\ii male roprodiietivo 
organ.s (or tastes) are paired, and lie in front of the 
kidneys. Tlio left is very often larger than tlie 
riglit.* They are conneeted bya jiair of duets (vimt 
d^crcHiiii) 'with the common eliamber, tlio wall 
of whicli oecasioimlly bears a eopniatiiig organ, 
The female organs are peculiar in this, that 
in the atlult tho left side in-edimiinates over the 
right. In the eiubvyo two ovaries are present j in 
almormal and in a few exceptional eases (diurnal 
biixls of prey ) they may persist ; usually, however, 
the right wholly degenerates, And similarly wit'll 
the diicts, but the rudiment of a right ovidiieL is 
present. The end of tlie left oviduct is expanded 
to receive tlui ova as they hurst from tlie ovary ; 
the upper jiai-t of tlie duct is giandiilai', and eiiuips 
the eggs with allmmen ; the lower is liriner, and 
coiitiibutes the limy shell ; and tlio end opens into 
tlie cloaca whenee tlio eggs are laid. 

Nutrition. — ^Tlie food of birds varies greatly, not 
only in diilcreiit birds, but also to sonio oxleiit at 
lUtlerent seasons. Some are vegetarians, feeding on 
the green parts of jilants, mid in these the intestine 
ia as usual long. >Somo coniine tlieniselves to grain, 
and these have large crops and powerful gizzards, 

I while othere coml)iiie eoroals Avitli iiiseels ( ii.siially 
I then without crop), or with tlie green parts of 
; piauts. A few sip honey, and a huge minilier feed- 
i mg on fruits probably jilay an important ]iart in 
: tho dissemination of seedsi In inseetivorons and 
j friiit-entiiig birds tlie in-op is usually absent, and 
the .stomach only sliglitly mnseular. (ttliers again 
are notoriously carnivorous, or feed upon liidi ami 
inolhisea, and in these eases the glandular predoiui- 
iiate.s over tho mnseular porlion of the stonnudi. 
The kea (Nestor) of New Zealand, originally a 
fniit-eathig bird, lias reeeiitly devidoped an alarm- 
ing foiidii&ss for till! blood ail’d fat of living slicep. 
The interest of the nutrition of birds is twofobl: on 
the mm hand, in relalion to tlie modilieivlions of llie 
alimentniy system ; on the other limid, in respect 
to the rftle of Idiils in the economy of nature. Tlie 

■ ex]Ksrimctits of John lliiiiler on the elianges in 
' the Htonmeh of gulls eonse(|iii*iit on a idiange of 
• diet liavc lieen coi'roliorated and extended. Such 
j changes appear to occur normally in nature, b'ood 

I is aLso said to Imve an inllueiiee on colour e.g. In 

\ biillliiiclics and parrots. 

, Loroniotion. — Most birds use. their wings in (light, 
the feathcr-tuiverwl arms being raised and diqivvHsed 
with gi-eat m]dility liy means of tlie lireiist museles 
already described. Every one who has Avatelied 
liiiijs is familiar with the inarkerl dill'erenees in 
rapidity and mode of lliglit. It lias been eiUenbited 
tliat a common average of mpidily is alimit *10 to (10 
feet per second, but reeord.s of the feats of earrier- 
pigcona, &C. certainly greatly surpass tliis. It 
seems probable that strong- winged birds, like eagles, 
can cover about «0 feet in a second. Hullbn noted 
that they disappeared from siglib in alumt tlivoo 
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minutes. The impm'trincc of the air-sues and spaces 
lias lieon already noted. Strong' birds, like the 
albatross and birds of prey, can not only lly very 
rapidly, but can sustain tlieir exertions for Ion)" 



Idg. 11. — Wing of I’igeon, showing primary (ai and sec- 
ciulnry (/<) fcatlicra, anil ‘ linstnrd wing’ (r) at tiunnb. 

neriods, ^ylulo many other birds rarely take imo- 
lonj'Ofl ilifflits, except during' migration. The 
ostricdi uses its wings to liolp it along in its rapid 
race ; hoiiio aqnatio birds, like tlie steamer-duedv, 
use tliom ns paddles, auxiliary to its legs. On 
the ground, birds vary greatly in rate and mannor 
of iirogfression, tlio .swift strides of the ostrich, 
till! raind run of the partridge, the hoppin<' of the 
sparrow are well-known illustrations of difleront 
gaits. That many birds are expert divers and 
cUmhers is also a familiar fiu-.t. See Flksut. 

Itesnivdlim. — The great activity of liirds is asso- 
ciatcil with very eflicient respiration. lixpiration, 
or tlio expulsion of used air, is managed by the 
contraction of breast and abdominal muscles, wliicli 
compress the inclosed oavitie.s and force the air 
from the sacs and lungs. When these nmsclos nro 
relaxed the cavities again elastically expand, and 
fresh air rushes in liy the windpipe to lungs and air- 
sacs. 

Hong. — With few exceptions, hirds have a 
vocal organ, mid are alile to jirodnce more or loss 
vavialilo soniuls, The organ is, liowever, awant- 
ing in the ninning birds, such ns the ostrich, 
and in the Amorieaii vultures. The simnds pro- 
duced are almost as varied as the diil'eront kinds of 
hirds, and an expert ornithologist has little ilifli- 
culty in identifying a great number of forms by 
their distinctive noises. That somo chirp and 
others scream, tliat chattering dosorihes tlio lan- 
guage of many and croaking that of others, that 
some boom ani'l others hark, that the crows caw and 
the laughing jackass lauglis, that the mocking-bird 
imitates ami the parrot becomes able to articulate, 
and above all that the lark trills and the nightin- 
gale truly sings, are well-known illustrations of the 
variety of binl language. 'I'he weird cry of the 
ctirlow or wliaiip, the melancholy voice of tlio sea- 
mew, the gabble of duelcs, the crowing of the cock, 
the soft cooing of the dove, the hoarse voice of 
the corncrake, the ecstatic melody of the bobolink, 
the cheerful notes of the lilackliiril, the ednoated 
music of the canary, aro again a random selection 
of instances from an almost infinite medley. It is 
among tho so-called porcliers, songsters, or Iiisok- 
sores, that wo find song really develojicd. and that 
for tho most part in tho nialcs, and in highest 
degree at breeding time. Tliougli tho notes are 
nob musically imre, many bird songs liave boon 
expressed in mnshial notation, and every one is 
familiar with imitations in word form. 

In mammals the voice is produced by the 



Fig. 12.— Syrinx of 
Thnish : 

(I, trnc1icji(t>iiciin(Uielowg 

b, broiiclii ( wilh riiiKs ) ; 

c, intenml tyinpaiiifovni 
membrane; c/, 

c, iien-o siipiilj’iiig 
imiscles. 


mechanism of vocal chords situated in the larynx 
at the top of tlie windpipe. In birds these vocal 
(diords aro never present, but their absence is 
compensated by the development of a sing-hox 
(or syrinx) at the base of the windpipe. In some 
cases the sing-box is wholly prodiieed from the j 
base of the wind|)ipe (or trachea)— e.g. in Tlnim- 
nophilns and American Passerines ; in a few cases 
tlio meebanistn is confined to tho beginning of the 
bronchial tubes (o.g. Himtorni .^) in the gi'eat 
majority of songsters tho 
svrinx includes the Imse of 
the trachea and tho tons 
of tlie two bronchi. Thu 
mcclianisni is a very varialile 
one, and even in its simplest 
forms nob to be understood 
by any verbal de.scription 
nnaceompanied by dissection 
of a fcM’ typical suigors. To 
take a typical example of a 
lower larynx or syrinx of 
the last and commonest con- 
struction, we find («) tliab 
tlie base of the trachea and 
tho tops of the bronchi aro 
altercif bv lateral comprea- 
sion or by expansion, by 
fusion of sevei'al of the 
strengtlieuing rings, or by 
incoinpletenass of some of 
the same, (i) The end of 
tho windpipe is divided by 
a bony ridge, rising up at 
the angle where tho two 
bronchi unite, . and forming 
the main stay of the veson- 
ating cavity known as the ‘ tym])annm.’ (c) From 
this liony ridge to the median surface of each 
bronchus stretches tlie ‘internal tympanic mem- 
hrane.’ (<f) lletweeii the last traclieal and 
the first bronchial ring, or between a jiair of 
modified broneliial rings, stretebes a second ‘ ex- 
ternal tympanic membrane.’ (e) In singing-birds 
there is a third important inward projecting 
‘semi-hinar iiiemhraiio.’ (/) Besides these tliere 
are vocal memhranos or folds of s!dn,_ projecting 
inwards in both bronchi. Tlio teiiBion of the 
memhranos is varied by the action of special 
muscles; tlieir vibration as tho air passes over them 
causes sound ; the note varies with tlieir niuscnlar 
state, with that of tlie tymjiaunm, and with the 
column of air in the windpipe, 

Singing is an unhidden expression of emotional 
energy. It is most marked at the liigli tide of 
sexual emotion during the lireoding-season. It is 
best, sometimes solely, developed in the males, 
M’ho use their powers to attract the females, and 
often vie with one another in so doing. In other 
cases tho note is obviously used as language, 
expressing alarm and tho like, for that some birds 
are able by voice to convey impressions to_ one 
another is indubitable. In so far as tlie song is an 
instrument and expression of sexual attraction, it 
falls to ho included among those powers which 
liave been strcngtliened ami dcveloiied by sexual 
selection. 

Moulting (q.v.),— After the strain of the repro- 
ductive period, or sometimes at tlio low ebb of inid- 
wiiiter, the olil feathers drop oil, and bird.s undergo 
animal moult. Tlie use of this in replacing break- 
age, and. in furnishing a complete machinery for 
the lliglit of migration, is very evident ; the cause 
is not yet sufficiently inve.stigated. _ Moulting obvi- 
ously ']n'Gsents some analogies witli skin-easting 
and hair-shedding in other animals, and must be 
as.sociated with some deep-seated^ constitutional 
change, such as its connection with the end of 
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the lueediii^'-searioii siiygcsts. Besides tins nnnTial 
growtti of new featlieis, many hirds exhibit Uonble, 
and some trijilc moulting. The ptoriuigan, for 
instJince, ehanges its suit three times in the year, 
inonitiug after Inceding into gmy, dumging this 
f(ji' u'liito as the -winter sets in, and aetjuiring in 
Sluing ft thivtl and most attmetire set of featliens. 
In association witlv ttesvral attmetion niany male 
birds seem to aiiidergo a pni tiftl moult, as tl»e resnlfc 
of whicli they acquire those si)ocial decomtioiis 
n-liieh are the iiuUix of a rejjrocluotive climax. 

licpyodnction. — Birds uftuaUy \«ur in apriug-time, 
lint to this I'lile there are many e.\ceptions. Fer- 
tilisation is intcrjial, and all bi«l.=5 are oviparous. 
Tlio iminhov of eggs is often in invei-so proportion to 
the si/e of the bird. Several, anch aa tlie apteryx, 
lay only one ; the dov'cs and the binls of prey 
Ifty t\vo or three, hut the majority of birds many 
more. 

The .S'erres.— The male biuls ore often markedly 
difleront from the female. In the Birtl of I’aradise 
(fj.v. ), for instaneo, the two sexes jii-e at first alike, 
hut with .successive luonlteand increasing maturity, 
the male becomes in coloiiv and plumage a most 
marked contrast to the eoinpamtively sober female. 
The contrast between peacock and peahen is a yet 
more familiar illnstrabion of a verj' widely observed 
fact. Ill rave cases the fonnvlo is the inoro hrilUaiit. 
The male has also a richer and more varied voice, 
and in many eases the singing is all on liis .‘•ido. 
Both with 8))iig and nith dance, by strains of love 
and display of charms, liy the wildest excitement 
<jf aerial evolutions, and liy the most grotesque of 
striking attitudes, the inalas .strive to captivate the 
fejnales. For the details of this sexual attraction, 
and for the iniportauce of se.xual selection in evolv- 
ing decorations and ehai ins, the reader may ho 
referred to Darwin's Descent of J/««, where the 
subject is veiy fully discussed. Biiils associate 
together to very ditlerent degi-ces ; thus, cnglc.s 
Ihe separately, the two sexes only coining to- 
gether at breeding time; the doves live in pairs; 
many birds are Bimilarly iiiono^minous, but live 
in society, except during the breeding-season, wbilo ; 
fo-wls and some running' hird.s are nolygaiiioiis, one 
niftle ruling over a nuniher of femaW Hoe HkX. , 

E(jgs . — The size of the egg is veiy generally pro- I 
portioiiftto to tliab of the parent, hut there are many I 
striking exceptions. The very centre of the egg 
contains wiiat is known as white yolk wliich rises 
as_a plug to tlie surface. This white spot, usually 
lying uppermost when tlie egg Is opened, is the 
area {hhislodcnn) where liy the miiltipUcntion and 
arrangenients of eell.s tlie embryo cliiA is mapped 
out. The ‘ yclhiw yolk’ is traveraed by coiiceiitiic 
d h « 



Fig. 13.— Election of Fowl's Eggj 
n, central ipliifj nf wliite yi>)k; l», itosiUon of gcrtniual acCAt 
e, yullMv y<ilk; d, ivliitu of egg; e ‘tread’ or clutlaai ; f. air- 
siKieo between outer ineiiiluaaes, 

layers of white, whicli also f«mi.s a thin layer 
round the outside, As the egg passes down the 
upper portion of the oviduct it oecemes coated with 


fluid wliite of egg or allmmoii, wliioli is sepiirated 
from the yolk l>y a '{vitcUine) memlirane inclosing 
the latter* Tlie iinhl allmmcn is also disnosed in 
layers, separated iiy iibrons networks, ami almost 
evciy one is faiiiilinr with two tliicdc sets of lihros 
(known as the ’tread’) which extend from each end 
of the yolk into tlio surrounding alhunum. In Llie 
lower portion of the oviduct (the uterus) tlio ogg 
becomes, as we have already noted, inclosed in a 
limy shell. Tliis is an organic .structure and is two- 
iayered. Its texture and microscopic cliaractors 
diirev in the various ordens, ami appear to be truly 
diagnostic. The shell is .sc])arateil from tlie white 
of egg by n double memhrano, the two layers of 
wliicit become separate at tlie broader end, and 
leave a familiar air-.spaco wliioli iiicrease.s with the 
age of the egg. The form of tlie liuishod egg varies 
frem an apjiroximately perfect sphere to more or 
less synmietrical ovals. In the uteniM tlio shell 
imually becomes Ktaiiieil by complex .secretions of 
pigment M'hieb in some vesjiccts lusemhle those of 
the blood and bile. As many as seven iliKtinct 
pigments have been distinguished by Air Horliy, 
It iH necessary to distinguisli the ground eolour 
from the aiilxseqnoiit more or less eireular markiiig.H, 
wliieh become variously hlolched uml distorted by 
the movement of the egg in the uterus, ’.riic 
markings are not always coustaiik, Init vary with 
ago and even in the same brood. 'J’lu) colouring is 
apparently to some extent jiroteetive against tlio 
sun i-ays, and varie.s al.so according to oxiiosuri). 
That the coloiii' of the eggs often favours their 
being overlooked by oueniies is a familiar fact. 
Though the older naturalists, hefore tlio colleet- 
iiig of eggs hud been sujiersedcd liy enihryiilogy, 
doubtless exaggerated the importance ol' tlioiv 
I science of ‘oology,’ it is also certain that some 
' important bints in e]as.Hilioation have heoii allordcd 
by the .study of tiie idiaraetorisfcie eolouriiig, The 
. extraonlinnry enthusiasm exhibited by egg-col- 
lectois, frem the time of Sir Thomas Browne's 
cabinet onwards, is a most remarkable side ohaiiter 
in the liistory of science, wliicli has been recaiiitu- 
luted in the lives of many of our famous iiutui'alisls, 
and indeed in the boyliood of almost every boy lired 
ill tliu country. Hec'Fous, AVimi Bums. 

Development . — The develoimumt of the embryo 
biril will be disennsed along with that of otlier 
backboned animal.s (see KMHUViii.ocfV ) ; Imt a 
few general facts (with sjiecial I'efereiice to 
the fowl) may he noticed here, The egg is 
fertilised in tlie upper part of the ovulucl 
lioforo the coating of alinnmin is added to the 
ovum preper. 'XHie usual division i^ommeiice.s in 
the lower part nf the oviduct, shortly hefore the 
sliell has begun to he formed. Owing to the vast 
amount of nutritive, as opjiosed to formative 
iimtorial, the ndmle ovum docs not divide, hut only 
a Special part of it, known as the germinai disc. 
It w also noteworthy that the division jivoceeds 
somewlmt unsynunetrically. 'i’lie Hnlisequent 
cluuiges by which tlie iliircreiit germinal layers are 
establisbeil, and norvons system, hackhiiiie, gut, 
iiiiisclesjftiid the ergiuis gouemlly are formed, ciumot 
ho hero discussed. The develepinent of the chick 
excited iiiten»«t oven among the old natiiralist 
philosopliom of (Jreeco, ami we have not Ilnished 
the innuiry to-day. It wiw hy <iliHevvation of 
the einliryo chick that Wolll’ livst showed <lis. 
tinotly (in 17o9) that dovolopment was a matter of 
gradual gmwtli, and not the unfolding of a minia- 
ture i-cady-nmde orgauisiu. It was in rtigavd to 
the fowl that .Pander (1817) first drew eiiipliatic 
attention to the diHerent germinal hiyors, the dis- 
tinctions iMjfcweon M’liich are of such inijiorlanco in 
nmlerfitanding the proeesa of devehipmeut. On the 
development of the eliick also, Von llaei- ( I8!28 -37) 
partly liasetl Ids great goiicralisation as to progress 
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from tlie mm])lo to the comjjlox, ami sliowed that 
tlio piif'wago of the eiiibryo from one ^o'eat Bta^o 
to anotlier corrospoiulH to the successive stops 
winch inavk oil iisli from ainithihinii, amphibian 
from roj)tilo, roptilo from bird, This law wo now 
express l)y sayin^^ that tlio individnal dovelopment 
{(mio[iG)ip) IS a recapitulation of tho Iiistoric evolu- 
tion of tho ni<M{phylo(jeni/). I^fr Parker eloquently 
compares watchinj^ tho dovelopmont of a bird to 
readinjf a })alimj)sost ; imdor the more superllcial 
characters arc others (at an earlier sta^m) more 
primitive, bencatli those others more primitive 
still, till tlie characters are seen to lie distinctlv 
reptilian, and so on backwards, The work tlms 
liogun hv Wold’, Pander, and Von Baer has lieen 
vigorously oontimied ; manv of the greatest embry- 
ologists liave contrilmtod to thy oliicidation of bird 
dovehmment j in Britain Jhirker esjicicially has, with 
marvellous ]iatienco and skill, followed tlie devolop- 
menbof tho bird .skull. By the recent use of tlio 
OfUitrivanee known us the omhryoscopo, the develop- 
ment of tho chick lias heon watched going on, and 
even oxporhmnited upon. 

Tho chick isincloHcd in an ombryonic membrane 
known as tho amnion, and lias a large respiratory 
Huo called tlio allantois. The nutritive yolk wliicli 
is gi’mlnally ahsnrhcd is inchi.sed in a ' yolk sac,' 
Wlion almiit to ho hatched, , tho chick thviista its 
beak tlirou^di tho ogg-inoiiihranofl, ami hreathos the 
air in tiio air-ohamlKn'. Tho Innga hoglii to work, 
and tho allnntolH aluivolfi up. Tho UinhilicuH 
(n.v.) hocomos comnlotoly olosod, ami ‘tho chick, 
pforcing tho wlioll at tho livoad ond with vopoatoci 
iilows of its boak, casts oil' the driod rciimaiils of 
allantois, amnion, and serous menibraiio, and stoiis 
out into tho world.’ 

Thtt piiviml of inoulmtlon, duvlnu which tho 
jiaront, gonorally tho fonialo, but oftoii also tho 
male, sits in most ensos constantly un tho oges, 
varios greatly, from ton days to oigtit wooks, Tlio 
young birds may bo at first naked, blind, and help* 
loss, and aro then fed liy tho parents till flodgcd 
lAltrlcos or Insossoros)— o.g. TlmiHh, or bliey niay, 
1)0 downy, aotivo, and able at onco to look after 
thomsolvos (.Pru’cocos or Antopliagiu)— o.e. Chick. 
In Homo cases, liowovor, they aro hatched downy, 
but remain for a wliilo liolpless, Hou Bmiiuvoloov. 

jVcyhv. — It is important to notice that tlio 
higher dovolojmieiit of birds, as compared with 
voutiUis, is aw«oclat(Kl with the pvtiductlou of fewer 
oilspring, hub at tho same timo with tho ononnmis 
iuoreaso of parental care and saerifico. If the 
young aro to he devcl<)|)ed within the eggs, the 
latter must ho kept at an approximately constant 
warmth. In almost all caso.s this is oflectcd by 
brooding. The comfort of tlie parents during 
the Imtcliiiig period is secured by the nest, wliicii 
licconies further neecsHary for tho protection of 
the fledglings. The nest-lmihling instinet is not 
indeed the exclusive property of birds, but occurs 
also among insects and fishes, not to mention the 
immoroiis case.s wliero liomes rather titan nnr.series 
are eimstmntcd by auimalH. But it is among birds 
that tho instinct reaches perfect developmoiit. Tho 
lirohmged ijorioil of hroocling, the frequent helpless- 
ness of tlie young, tho very common arboreal liahit, 
tho nob uiifroqueiib enemies, have necessitated a 
iiio.st varied series of nost-huihling eontrivancoa. 
The nest is built hoforo the egg-s aro reaily to ho 
laid, ami in most cases tho leniale takes the 
prominent part in its construction. But both in 
the building ami in tho aiibsoqucnb brooding the 
male may do his share, or in some cases imicli 
more. Kaoli sjieciea usually has its own peculiar 
stylo and inatorial of constniction, though this may 
ho adapted to varying conditions. The neats aro 
usuall>’ solitary, more rarely gi'pnped, and_ very 
oxcoptioiiaily {aa among cassowaries and ostriches) 


coimnon iiroperty. Kooks, sea-fowl, herons, are 
familiar examples of breeding comniunities, while 
the sociable grosbeak, the rejiiihliean swallows, 
and a few others, foi’iii even closer associations. The 
cuckoo and tlio cow-hird have manageil by' a sort of 
parasitism to sliirk their task, and quite a nuinhor 
of birds lay their eggs in an exceptional manner in 
tlie nests of neighbours. The beak is the organ 
most used in constniction, but tlio pressure of tlie 
Imdy may round oil' the forming ne.st, and the foot 
may aiso ho used. How cpinfortahle a nest may 
he made inside every one knows; liow adroitly 
liidden it maybe by external decorations of moss 
and liclien is familiar to every nest-hunter. All 
who have opportunity should examine the eases of 
birds and their nests so heautifiilly arranged in the 
Britisli (Natural History) Xliisenm in London. 
The smaller birds usually build the more hcautifiil 
nests, and every variety occurs, from the compara- 
tively careless hole in the sand made by the ostrich 
to tfie skilfully suspended and neatly fashioned 
nest of the tailor-hinf. 

_ Without entering into details of nest-construc- 
tion, the following series given by Leiinis maybe 
noted. Kor details, such a work as Rev. J, G. 
'\^'■oo(^3 Honm vithoxit IfamUy and for theoiy, 
Wallace’s essay on Nests in bis Conivibutiom to 
tho Theory of Hthclion, may bo profit- 

ably consulted, It must at tho outset ho again 
noticed that liabits vary cnnsidorably, us tlie voiy 
diverse nests built in diU'eront clmunstanccs by 
falcon, oaglo, liovon, i'l’c. well illustvato. Nesta 
arc sliiftea to suit food-supply, and vary in atnic- 
tnro ncconling to the available niatorial. And 
again, sificc nost-buihling is obviously an acquired 
luiliit, wliicl) gmdimlly rewarded the speoios in tho 

f 'renter suecesa of bntli parent mu\ ofl’sprin^ during 
n-ocdlng time, it is natural to find it disponsocl 
with in ninny cases whore tho nature of tlie aitim- 
tion roiulei'od no actual nest necessary, or wlioro 
the birds for some other reason liai’o never learned 
tlio liahit. Some aon-birds, like tho auk, simply 
lay on tho rocky lodges of their haunts; sumo 
ground-birds simply deposit their eggs on tho bare 
soil. 

(1) Burrowed holes arc made by sniid-mdrtins, 
boo'oators, penguins, kingllshcrs, and many others. 
The praivio-nud, living in tho burrows of the 
prairie-dog and of the armadillo, is a well-known 
oxamplo of \iiiculiav habit, and in the first case of 
curious partnership. (2) Ground-nesls, generally 
of, the simplest character, with rough and scanty 
accumulation of iie-st material, are made by swans, 
(liicks, geese, fowls, gulls, wateriicns, corncrakes, 
I’tc. (3) Mud-nestSy constructed from damp earth, 
ai’C well illustrated by the house-swallows, _ hlue- 
croeper, flamingo, itc, The common singing 
thriisli is well known to make a firm ne.st of clay 
and cow-dung mixed with moss. (4-) Carpenter- 
nests, formed with move or less preparation in the 
holc.s of trees, are used hy wooilpecKers ami a few 
other arboreal birds, (») simply 

consisting of Hat seats, are formed by the ring and 
turtle doVes, by eagles, storks, and cranes. In 
some parts of the Continent the flat nests fovnicd 
by tlie storks on the tops of huilding-s are familiar 
enough objects. ((>) BusJeef-nests are snob loosely 
interwoven constnictions of grass, steins, twigs, 
ivc., ns are iimde by crows, iiiissel-tbrushes, and 
most singing-birds. The green u’eaving-hirds 
(yPloceus jmi- ill's) hang their loosolywoven nests, 
witii downward directed opening, on the Mada- 
gascar trees. Tlio Smith A mean republican birds 
[Phileteenis sodas) form Imndrcds of liaiiging nests 
on the branches, under the shelter of a common' 
tliateli. (7) IVoven nests are the more delicately 
constructed and . really woven constructions ' of 
wool, hair, hark, gims, &c., M'hich are made by 
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sueli bii'ils jis tlio yultlliiieli, Hie Baltimore bird, 
and very many others. (8) iicuxd ncatN, coinjiosed 
of leaves sewed together liy the lieak as needle, 
are well illiiHtmtea by various species of Ictonis, 
and tiy the Indian tailor-hird (OrthutumuH ben- 
nelii). (‘J) Fell-ifor/: ne.'ifs are woven from tlie 
wool of plants or aiiiiniils, soiaetiines with other 
material in addition; the Imniiiiing-birilH and the 
bullfinch form beautiful nests of this fashion.^ (10) 
Ccincnt-nents are bound togetlier by a viscid ami 
very adhe.sivo secretion, wliicli is ini.>;ed with 
.saliva, and used to glue the inaterials of the nest 
tcigetlior. The nests of the American swallow, 
the edihle Invds' nests of tlie Halangaui, sought 
after as luxuries by Ciiinese and otliers, are of tliis 
cemented typo. (11) Dome or mosa nests arc 
roofed in above, and liave an entrance on the .siije. 
Tlic C'omnmn wren, the water-wagtail, and the tits 
build on this principle. The l)euntiful bottlo-.slianed 
nest of the titinoiiso is one of the best examples. 
(12) The /mrasitie liabit is well known among 
cuckoos and eow-lnrds. The nest of another bird 
is iitili.sed hi the future hiss of tlie rightful iiwnates, 
and with obvious economy of labour fin the part of 
the intruders. Thus sjiarrows \isivrp the nests of 
su'iillowH, and starlings those of woodpeckers. 
Pbeo-sarit and partridge eggs uvo sometitnes fomnl 
in the same nest, and the saino has been observed 
in many cnscfi— c,g. gull and eidor-duok, When 
artiricial nests are forthcoming, birds are glad to 
be relieved fif the labour or construction, and 
(lift'oront birds thus Mometinics share a common 
bo.v. The resorts cif birds, when convenient nooks 
are available, are often e.xtremcly oiirious. 

Mifiration . — It is a well-known fact that com- 
paratively few birds (at anyrato, outside of tlie 
tropic.s) remain in the same place all the year 
ronml. They do not liibeniatOj hut migrate on the 
approach or colil. Bonio wu know' as winter 
vlwtovft retuvulug uovtlr again in spring, most 
we know only in summer, ' for in autuiun they 
fly to the warmer south ; a third sot wo call 
‘Dinls of Passage,’ for these wo only know 
soinowliat incifleiitally as they pass tlirougli on : 
thoic way elacwliore. Thus tlio swallow, the I 
ouckou, the iiightiugalo, five, come to Britain in 
siimiiiev and hreed there, being winter vosiitents 
fartlior south; the lieldfare, jank-siiipo, bcan- 
gofiHO, redwing, itc. reacli Biltnin in. winter, being 
siiinmer residents and broedors farther nortli ; 
wliile the little sandpipers are familiar oxampios ■ 
of the true bird.s of passage M-liicli we know only 
for a slmrb time as they rest on our simres in their 
joimmy south in autuiiin, and uortli again in 
spi'ing. These three classes are olivionsly only 
different cases of one fact cif Migration (q.v.). A"s 
this will be discussed separately, only tlie generiit 
fact.s are here to be noticed.* Almdst all birds 
are in some degree migratory. Tho.se wliioli breed 
in the equatorial legions arc the chief exceptions, 
and even they pas.s Irom liill to valley and liack 
again. Forms, too, wliicii seem to lie constant 
residents of a non-tropical country are in many 
case.s known to exliilat a jiarbial or a very local 
inigraticin. This is true, for instance, of the 
cmiuiimi wren and the red grouse in the north of 
Scotland. All jiirds hi'eed in the colder region.s 
of tiicir migration. Changes in food-supply and 
tcmpeiatui'o arc tlie most imiiortant cond'ition.s 
impelling tlicin to shift tlioir Inibitats. 'J’lic 
geneval trend of migration is always, as indicated, 
towar<ls the et|nator in autnnm, from tlio einiator 
in_ spring; bub tlio investigations of the Britisli 
liligratioii (kimiiiittee liave clearly shown that tlio 
com-.ses often come to lie circular. 'I'he flight is the 
more universal in a. country, the move marked the 
.contrast between siiininer and winter. Tlio amnia! 
migration from breeding areas too cold for winter 


residence am! food-supply t<i warmer snbsisteiico 
areu.s cannot be understood ajinrt from tlio history 
of climates. When the Fnnipean elimato was 
more equable, it was virtually indifl'erent to the 
birds whore they went. As it grew colder, tho 
liinis had to l!y' fartlior ami farther soutli every 
few winters. Xligration has become an inliorited 
habit, for they set alimit it before the impellhii' eon- 
ditions are directly present, According to Wallace, 
natural selection lias played an important part in 
cojilirniing this habit. Many facts about iniyra- 
tion are still utterly obscure. Tlio power bints 
have of living .straight and of returning to the 
same locaUty is very niarvollons, It must be 
I retnembered that a continuous tradition is sus- 
i tallied ; tliose wlio have made tho journey before 
guide the otliers. Doulitless they have memory 
for great laiuliiiarks. They fly across the Hliallower 
parts of the Mediterranean, where a chain of 
islands in this submergeil trai|t long remained 
to guide tbeni. 'J.'Iie Hiiiiiiler birds nsnally keep 
nearer the ground; bub it iiiiist not be forgotben 
tliab the lliglit is usually mostly accomplished by 
night. Birds generally meet in eoncouvsos, and 
inigrnto in flocks. Only a few Jly aleiie, Boiiio- 
tiinoH the old mnloH roinain, while the others ‘ Hit.' 
The return northwards is more rajiid, without young 
ones or weaklings. The mules often return (irsb. 

liiCcllifiaiai and Jimuiifm.— -A h hinls have a full 
active lire, wit); considcniide vurictjMif function, 
ill usually complex: nnvii’oinneiit, since, as we 
liavo already noticed, their sense-organs and 
nervous Kystums are higlily developed, consiiUir- 
alile exhibition of iiitulligeiico is to lie expectei), 

I They seem to liave great vividinistii of sensu im- 
' pi'OHsioiis, to judge from their power of recalling 
old haunts and old friendsi Birds often return to 
the same place seiismi after season, and they liavii 
boon known to recognise an owner after the lapse 
of years. Their ipdckuosH of ear and power <*f 
rotontioii are evidenced by the power some jmssess 
of luni'iiing to voiieat sounds, botli wonis and 
tunes. Hiiino liave exhibited marked fomlni'ss 
for music, and tlie lesthctie tastes of the Bower- 
bivd (ipv,) excite deserved admivatUin. Much move 
is known in regard to their niarvolious imrcditaiy, 
gonoral, and largely automatie reasonaldu iiabils 
or ‘instincts,’ than in regard to tlieir power of 
individually adapting tlieir conduct to novel cir- 
cuinstanees, Their beautiful and adroit eoutriv- 
aneos of noKt-lniilding are very familiar Instances 
of tlic former, but many inslanees of the latter 
have also been recorded. Mr Uoiiinnes Ims col- 
lected numerous illustrations of euriosity, iiimgina- 
tiim, foretlioiiglit, and iiislriictioii liy experiem^e. 
He nntos many intcro.stiiig i-ases of' their spei-ial 
dovice.s in obtainin'' food, in avoiding capture, and 
ill ne.st-bnildiiig. llis valuable tveiistiry of sifled 
facts nnglit to be consulted 'in this subject, 

Ah to feelings, it is liavlly necessary to refer Ui 
their nnexamplcd exhibition of sexual' eiiuitioii in 
song ami daiiee, imrade ami displav, or to tlie. 
iiiai'vollouH parental hive ami saeriliia! expri'sseil 
in their nest-building labours, in tlieir ]ii''il(ingisl 
ineiibation, ami in their care bir and etiurage in 
defending tlieir brood. Subtler om'itioiis of 
jealousy, both in conneetion with and alt'igetlnu' 
ajiart from sex, of alieethni for owners or assoiri- 
ates, of symiintliy for wounded or enfeeblcl 
fellow.s, are also nut rarely exliibite'l, That a 
bird singing eonbinu'iusly for bours does not 
repj'csonb a rare liciglit of eiii'itioii is mit to be 
believeil. It may bo fairly said that (be joyous 
song of_ the lark ' at Iieaven’s gate ’ is an eb’iquent 
expression of eimition only surpassed perliaps by 
human music. 

Dislributidii in Smtcc . — It is a curioUK fact that 
though birds arc able to lly far and wide, and are 
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iimcli loss nettled than most animals, it was in 
relation to them that the ilrst j^reab essay towanls 
an understanding of distribution was made. In 
1857 Mr Helater based, upon the facts of the distri- 
hutiim of ijcicliing hinls (Pusseres or Iiisc.ssores), n 
division of IIk! earth into six ffreat regions, with 
charactoristio fauna. These regiona lie terinod 
Pahearctic, Ethiopian, Indian, Australian, Nearctie, 
and Neotroi)i(fal, For an acennnt of the hirda 
which especially inedoiuinato over these groat 
region.s, or othei'.H with somewhat altered limits, 
the reader mnat be ruferred to the works of Mni-rny 
and Wallace on Geograpliicul Distvilmtion of 
Animals, and to the coiiveiiient suinmury «jf facts 
given by Iloilin'in (Inter. Hcience Series). Some 
genera of birds are very widely distiibnted, and 
ahnost universally rejn'csentcd ; othens, like the 
bii'd.s of jiaiwlise and the Imniiriing-birdH, are 
]ii)culiarlv ri'Htricied. It hardly needs to he stated 
that birds have niuisually great facility of disper- 
sion j that they are more mimerons in the warmer 
coiintric.s; that aeeonling to the iiatnre of the 
region, diil'erent physiological typos will jrrojiondor- 
ato— e.g. insect-eating birds in the tropics, and fish- 
eating swimiiuivs in tlie nortliorn atuin, 

in Tinic.-—{\) In the Tria-ssio strata 
of New J'higland, various kinds of footprints 
ooenr which most naturalists now regard as vopti- 
linn, though others aro inclined to sou in some of 
tlioiu tiiu earliest hints of birds. (2) Thu oldest 
known birds are f<mnd in the Upper 0(»lito, the 
well-known Arclneojrteryk (q.v,), from the Solon- 
hofon lithograpliio slates, and Laojitcriix prisciis, 
from ‘a nearly ciinlvaleiit liurixon in the Wyoniiiig 
Territory’ of the western United ytate.s, Tlio long 
feablmred tail, the nnfnsod metacarpal lajiKis, the 
Cootiied jaws, and otiiev featiU'Os of Archjcopteryx, 
ar(» exceedingly iiniiortant pristine characters. 
(.S) In the Middle ami Upper Chalk, inmioronHfo.s3l| 
birds have been discuvorod, especially by Mamh. 
'J’lioHO are grouped togetlior in a .somewhat mixed 
division of Lootlied liirds, or OdontornithcH (q.v.). 
Of these the most rcnmrlcahlo are IlesporoniiK and 
lehthyornis (<t.v.), liotli with teeth, Tlio latter 
had bieoneavi! llsh-like vevtebriu, well-dovolopcd 
wings, and a keeled hreasthojio. The former 
liml vertebral much like those of modern hinls, 
inidimentary wings, and, as one would expect, no 
Intel on its hreaslhone. Its tooth wore not iJii- 
itlaiituil in distinct sockets ns in lehthyornis, Imt 
lay in a longiUnlinal groove of the jaw. Aiiatomis 
wiis another remarkalile form, ami Eiialioriiis has 
been found in Eunme in the tlpjier (rreeiwnml of 
Cainliridge. pi) In the Tertiary deposits birds 
hm)mo more nnmoroij.s, and likor tlimo now cxi-st- 
ing. liupreHcntaUvos of modern genera occur from 
the Eocene onwards, Many types, such ns the 
groat running birds, now witli restricted distribu- 
tion, aro fouiid in regions far from their present 
hahitats. A giant goose-like form, Go-Htoniis, 
aiiparcntlv e.xceediiig tlio ostrich in size, has been 
found in l’’ranue and lii itain. llcilpriu notes how 
Ijcntosomns, tyiiu of a small family mw restricted 
to Madagascar, is found in tlie Eocene deposits of 
France. In tlio Eeeone also occur Mogalomis, 
little smaller tlian an onm ; Dasoniis, uniting 
ostrich and moaj Odonlopti'.vjix toliaukm, ‘with 
dental armature recalling the tootheil birds’ of the 
eliallc. A erano-liko genus, Alotornis, isfrequontly 
represented in American strata, (iiunt forms dis- 
appear, thu ruiining birds aro driven into coriiciu, 
tooth dogonorate and wings develop, as tho mmlorn 
bird fauna is gradually ajiproaoliod. Tlioso who 
wish to road tho full story should consult especially 
tho writings of Marsh, and in the first place con- 
venient summmios, such as that of Hcilpnii. 

Sub-fossil ami Jlistuncally Exter7ninatcd Binls. 
— Witain comparatively recent {seini-historic) 


times, the ‘iiions’ of New Zealand (Dinornis and 
Rlionornia), the JEpyoruis mcKchmis of Madagascar, 
the Australian Urotiueoriils (ancestor of the emu), 
and othere liavo tlisnppciircd. Much more recently 
tho dtKlo of filauritiiLs, tho solitaire of Hodriguez, 
tho crested parrot and the Aplianaiiter^'x of 
Mamitins liavo Iwcn exterminated. Under 
suimrato artie1c.s some of these will Im discussed. 
TTioughtlessiicss and cruelty are niifortnnatelv 
tending to the extermination of some other forms.’' 

ClassiJication.~~\i\ 1881) Mr Selator estimated the 
nninber <»f extant bird species at 10, 130, and Gray’s 
c.stiniate wa-s somewhat higher. To these some 
200 known fossils have to he added. The clnHsittca- 
tion of these iiiiiueruu.s forms is still a matter of 
the greatest difficnlty, The older classilicatioiis 
wore iKised on the liahits, or on coinparatix'elv 
trivial characters ; Imt os iliis 2 >bysio)t>gipal p)a,ssi/i- 
catioii lins lieen gradually improved, it has come 
to l>e nut so inconsistent as formerly, with tlie 
anatomical clns.sificatioii suggested hy Hux1e>'. In 
his famous paper on the ‘Classification tif jlirds,' 
IfocmlhtgsoJ the Zooloijiml Soeicty, 1807, Huxley 
grouped l>irds according to certain features of the 
skull, uiid though this may seem too narrow a basis, 
it must not be fi*rgobteii,n8W. K. Parker remarks, 

‘ that tho structures of the skull and face goveni 
tho whole IhkIj', ns it were j every other jiart of the 
organism corresjionds to wliat is ohservahJo there.’ 
Hut even when the great gromis are marked oil' on 


this basis, there remains the mige diiliciilty of the 
gencm an«l «pccie.s. Tire diflioulty of satisfactory 
<liugnoHiH is due to the nanow range of moililica- 
tion. ‘ One bird Is so like another,' say tlio non- 
ornithologists, and Professor Huxley confesses the 
same in saying that ' tire strnctmal nioditlcntUuis 
W’hicli tho spccilio forms present are of coiiiparn- 
bively little importance ; any two birds wliicli can 
ho selected dillcring from anotlior far less tlian do 
the extitiiuo types of tho lizards. ’ 

While there m general ngreemont in disliiiguish- 
ing three great divisions ut (1) ancient birds, like 
Arcluvoptcryx (Haurnrio); (2) running kecilcss 
birds, Uko ostrich (Katitiu) ; and (3) kcued Hying 
birds (Carinate'-), the divergence of classilicatioii 
oliscrvcd in grouping the last of tlie.sQ threo divi- 
sions is very great. In many worka, es])eeially 
te.xt-hooks, (he old oisiers of swimmers ( Natatoros), 
wii<ler.s (Giullatiires), ficiatelier.s (linsores), elimber.s 
(Scaasores), pei'chein (I’asseres or Inseasore-s), 
and hiixls of prey (liaptoves), are still followed. 
In other cases some of these aro retained, and otheiy 
split up or i-carranged in mnallev ovdeis, and a 
dozen or more estublisKeil in all, It seems tliore- 
foj-o most nsofiil simply to append the classification 
of Huxley, with examples shoiving their relation 
to more fainiliar divisions. 

I. Soarinw.— MclarariKils not fuaed. Toll loiigtr tlinn body. 


OfICH witli teeth— e.g. /ttffta'oj.lei jx. 
Ratihi'.— Kouu of nrect'clfiii; olmmoti' 


ir. Jfafiftf.— Kouu of prect'clfiiK olmmotiTs. Flat iinkeclcd 
hrcflstboiiG— c.e. (l)t1io khvl (nj.teiyx). with n big toe; 

f 2 ) the ‘moos,’ cassownrics, anil nmiis AviHnnit a liallux; 
3) thi) ostriches, iliftorhig froiii t)iv lU'cceUing In Ii.sving 
a long upper iinii (liuiHonis), oml two {not one) flawed 
diitits— tlie Ameriaiu ostrictics or Ilhwf. with iscliia {see 
hip-girdle) united, Imt piibes free, and tnii true ri.stvlcbes 
ur Slrnlhtos, willi the Isehki free, but tlia pubes imitud. 
III. CVirJji«t(«.~Oi««iiary iiinla wltli Iteelod brenstboue. 

1. (a) Wi'onMinjjiiafA'r.— Vomer broad bidilnd, interpoaed 
Imtwoeu iiterygiilda, iwdBliiiiis, anil bualsjdu'iiuid ros- 
tnini— the Ti'uninous. 

(6) (2-4) Vomer narrow beliiiiil, pturj'guids and iwla- 
tiiiesarlicnialing largely witii basiaplicnoid rnstnim, 
8 , .SrtisopnflrttT.— SlnKlllo-iwlatlnos rite, vonier truiicnted 
in front. I’lovora, gulls, pDiiguins, ernno.s, fowls, sniid- 
gnnme, pigcoiia, hi«!:iiis, goatsuckers, hiiiunung-biii.lH. 
3, j®nfftogi«ntA<e.— Maxiilo-palallncsfree, vimierlniiicnted 
in front. I^t of (lci'aiioiiior])liu:, the lleinljiods, 
' swifts, PnssQtliie binls. 

4, .SannwHflrta.— Vomerine halves penimnently distinct, 
inoxflln-inlatines arrcBted (except iu woodiieckers, 
united more or lesscouiplotcly). Wowlpeckers, birds 
of prey, parrots, cuckoo*, klngilslicra, trogoiia, goese- 
llke birds, flamingos, atorks, cormorants. 
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■\Vliilo the iiieiiiiing of the terms can only he appic- 
ciateil witli the skull in hfiiul, the ahovc classilica- 
tUin is imlepeiulontly of value as sluivijig Avhat 
onlors of birds are on anatomical grounds most 
iiearlv related. 

Pidiqnc.'-lt is generally allowed that_ bmla 
have risen out of reptiledom. Such an origin is 
.suggested not only by the general fact that 
‘reptiles’ in the wiile sense form the nearest dis- 
tinctly lower class, but by resemblances of stnic- 
ture revealed in anatomical re.searcli, and still 
more by tke study of bird embryology. But the 
crowning evidence in favour of this origin is found 
in the primitive characters of the first known bird 
(Archa-optery.'c, ipv.), mid by the series of forms 
connecting Hying samians and toothed birds. Jlirils 
arc derived from the ancient reptiles or sauriaiis 
known as Deino.saurs or Ornitboscclula. Tliese 
load U)) to the primitive birds or Saunirie, from 
which two branches iliverge, reju'esented by the 
keelless birds ( Uatitie) on the one hand, and by the 
keeled birds (Cariuatio) on the other. To discuss 
tlie nature of the steji by which birds took wing.s 
ami rose out of reptiledom, is to raise the whole 

S ivddeiii of organic progress. To refer the step, ns 
nilbn did, simply to a change in the ipiantity of 
carliojiic acid gas in the atinu.sjihcvo, is to give the 
jiroce.ss a false simplicity. To assume the ac- 
eiimulation of reptilian variations by natural 
selection in the struggle for ovistence, is the con- 
sistent Darwinian view. It is probably more 
correct to regard the incipient birds as, so to speak, 

‘ fevered repre.sentntives of reptiles piogres.sing in 
the direction of greater and greater constitutional 
activity.’ Flight would be at lirst spasmodic, but 
as the striictmus hecamc modified by fnnetioii, 
would gradually boeome more constant and less 
pathological. I'lio high temperature, the feathered 
skin, the llight, the hollow hones, the long rest 
of brooding, are jirobably all c.\iH'e.s.sio!is of one 
inedoiiiiuaiit coiistitiitional teiulency. It must also 
Tie noted that the sacrilieo of parental care jiistilios 
itself in the success of the brood. See iCvol-UTiON. 

Eeanomic Importance . — In their coniieetion with 
other parts of the weh-like world of life, a.s well a,s 
for their own sakes, birds are of much practieal 
iin])ortance. Though eagles are sometimes destnie- 
tivu of lambs, the birds of prey more than make up 
for this by keeping down the veniiiii ; though 
many birds rob Iriut-trces, devour seeds, and |iib 
lage growing crops, their servLce.s in keeping away 
plagues of insects more than coutiterhalanco the 
diuiiage they do. Tiiat some (e.g. luiiiiming-birds ) 
visit llowers uml act pndiably as polleii-eaiTiors, and 
that others aid in tlie dispersion of seeds, are minor 
(ifliees. That the Uesh and eggs of many, botli 
wild and nmre or less domesticated, are common 
articles of food; that the down and feathers of 
some are in einnmun use for comfort and decora- 
tion i that the excrement of others forms the nsehil 
nuiiuue known as guano, avu facts fainiliav to all, 
IiMixceptioiuil cases, birds may be of more curious 
Utility, a variety of pigeon fliscliarge.s the functions 
of a letter-earner, talcoiis used to bo much em- 
ployed iii Bjiort, the nests of one form are eaten, 
and some birds are kept for amnsemciit and ilccora- 
timi. And when we think of their beauty and 
song, wo must allow that liiiiiian life would be 
poorer without them. 

C'onchmoii.—h\ many centuries, and now inoro 
than ever, birds have Ijeen studied by the naturalist, 
The perfection of their structure, tlio variety ami 
ingenuity of their habits, and in later days the 
fact of their lofty ascent from lowly parentage, j 
have alforded material for thousands of re-searches I 
which, in a pre-eminent degree, have been labours 
simpler men, unacquainted I 
with the technicalities of science, the majority of I 


birds have for long seemed the most delightsome of 
animais. Apartfrom tlieir importance as beneficial 
or bnrtfnl, ajiart from matters of food and sjiort, 
and apart from their ancient angiiral signiluiance, 
birds have been universally alloM-eil to possess pecu- 
liar clianns. Their ethereal habit, their general 
vivacity, tlieir grace of structure, the beauty of 
their plumage, the music of tlmir song, the range of 
their iiitelHgeiice and emotions, the niy.Htery of their 
migration.^, and otlier features, cmiihino to iniiko 
birds the liisb and lust favourites of man. To the 
artist too they have supplied a wealth of colour, a 
variety and gracefulness of form, a suggestive 
beauty of pose and attitude which are not elsewhere 
equalled. Nor is it necessary to say that just ns 
some of the greatest ornithologi.sLs have been at tho 
same time poets, .so most piiets have been also 
ornithologists, or at least bird-lovers. To imeLs of 
every ago and country birds have been ‘Byinbols 
and suggestions ; ’ altfiougli to too many they have 
lieen nothing more. They are einphatiealiy tlie 
iioet’ft animals; still he is often ignorant of their 
Iiabits, according to Phil Kohiii.son’,s iiidietnient in 
The 1‘oets' Birds (IHSd). 

Literature . — Of the iminenHO literature on birds, 
the following may be noted : 

1-1 xVUx, Xni’Dmofi.nr dfs Oisf'aify.f for meebnn- 

ihin of flight) ; Balfour's Emhryuliiiiy, vol. ii. ( for develop- 
ment); Brelim’s Bird .Life, kc. (Uid JUmk of Birds ; 
Ihcwor, North Anurienii Ooloyy (for eggs) ; _ British 
MuHonin, Cataloyue of Birds; Broim’s Thievreieh ; 
CaEScU’s Book of Birds and Natural Jti.dory (Martin 
Dniicnn} ! JJarwia, Descent of Man, ko. (for Ko.xual soluc- 
tion); Foster and Balfoiw, A'/cmenfa of Bmhryolonij (for 
development); Gould's Birds of Auslraliti (for refer- 
ence); Gray ami Mitchell, Gcnmi of Jlirda (for ivfor- 
ence); Hewitson, Nyys of British Birds; Huxley, 
Anatomy of Vcrtilrate Animats (for structuro and 
classification); Dds; Jourwd of Orniilioloiiy ; Jerdoii’s 
Birds of India ( for reference ) ; Lounis, Synojisis hcs 
Thierreiehs (for genera); MacgilUvray's British Jlirds 
(for anatomy and genera); A. Newcon, ‘Birds,’ Kncy. 
By»{. (for iHslvibnthm, &c.) ; Oiven, Anitfem// of Fcr/e* 
hralrs (for structure); W. K. I’lirlicr, 'Birds,’ hiiry. 
Brit, (for structure and development); J, G. Biminms, 
ylnimal InteUiijenec, Mental EvoUiiion of Animuls; 
H. Weebolini, A Ifistory of British Birds, with I'olonrciC 
illustvatiousof their Etjys, vol. i.-vi. (J88(i); A, B.M^illaeo, 
Conlriintions to Theory of Natural Seleetion, Bhilippinc 
Islands, &c. (geographical distriluition of animals); j, 
G. Wood, Homes without Hands, ko. (for jie.sts ami 
general life) ; YurreU’s British Birds. 

leu-d, Kdwaud, an Engli.sh ijcnre. painter of 
considemble celebrity, was born at WulveiTiauiiitoli 
in 1772. On tiie expiration of his appniiiti(;oslii]i 
to a maker of tea-tray.s in Birmingham, where 
his duty was to oniameiil. tlie trays witli llowers 
and shepliords, he. e.slaliliHhwl ‘himself ns a 
drawing-master in Bristol. In 1H()() lie sent to tho 
Koyal Academy a jdetuve called ‘(.lood News,’ 
wliicli brought him into notice; ami two of his 
jiicturos, the ‘Choristers llelioar.sing ' and ‘'riie 
Will,’ having pirocnred him inllneniial patrons, 
heneufortli his reputation was secure, and erelong 
he WU.S elected a Koyal Academician. (dtlier 
jiicture.s were tho ‘ b'iehl of (Thevy Oliase l lie day 
after the Battle,’ Ids niustei'pieee ; tho ‘ Ihnitli of 
liU;’ a nnmbin- of rather poor SerniLure Hulijecls ; 
and the nnfiuislied ‘ l^mharkation of Louis XYIH, 
for France.’ He died in 1810. llis ro])Utatlon 
now depends on such of his works as ' The Blaelc- 
.smitli’s Shop,’ ‘The Country Auction,’ ‘Tho 
Yillago Politicians,’ and ‘ The A'lmiig Koernit. ’ 

Itird, ISADKi.LA (Mrs Bishop), an adventur- 
ous la<ly traveller, long resident in lidiiiliurgli, 
visited Canada and the United .States in iSo-i. 
During a six iiioutliK’ reHuhnmj in the Saudwieh 
IriKiuds, from tiiiio to tiiiio .‘^ho sont lioiuo 
lettem describing what she saw and did, to a sister 
in Ldinhnrgli. From such materials most of her 
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IjooUh i)f Ivavel Imvo Ijihiu (ioiiipiled. Her lively aiul 
iiicUircs(|uo niirnUives of jouvncys iiititlo to the 
lioeky MomitaiiiH, to the ahoriyinea of Yozo atid 
blic Hhriiies of Nikko and T«c in Japan, and the 
StraitH SettlenioiiLs, have been very popular with 
the readin^f puldic. Her hooka aro The Eiujlish- 
xmntmb in Aincric-a (IfliiH), which aiipeavcal aiumy- 
moiislyj Aix Months amonij the Valni Groves of 
the h'ltitdtvirh Isltciuls (1870); /I Liuty's Life in 
the Itocly Moiintuins (187i)); UnbciUcn Trads in 
Jujnin ( 1880 ) ; and The Golden Chersonese ( 1883 ), 

ISirdt llniii’iuT M'oNTfJoMi'Uiv, A.tnevican jiltysi- 
cian aucl antlKir, horn at Newcastle, Delaware, in 
1800. Ho wrote two .successful tragedies, and rmb- 
lished Calainir, a J/’c.r/cn/A ( 188‘1) ; Niek 

of the Woods; The Injidd, and otlier novels. Ho 
dieil in 1851. 

Itiiil, a distinguislied Knglish com- 

poser, was horn ahout the yiiar l.'i'tO, and in 15(33 
appointed organist in Liiniohi (.‘athedral. Twelve 
years afterwards ho and the. more famous Tallis 
wcM'o gentlomen of ttio (,’hnpel Royal, witii the solo 
right to print and s(dl mnsii*, anil hotli wore organists 
to tlneim Klizaheth. Bird, who was the earliest 
ICnglisheomiiosoi'of madrigals, puhlished mimorous 
eompositions uN'liihiting great fi'eedom ns well as 
mnsical learning, and iiontrlhntod many piuecs to 
Queen J'llizahcilh’s Virmnal Book; hut Ids fame 
rests on the eanon iVon Noliis, Down'/Jt, which 
Hllll Is sung ns the grace at almost every uivlc 
haminet, lie died In l'ti23. 

lUnl'Clltcliing' Spidoi', a name originally 
given to a largo Hinder, Mumda (mculuriu, a native 
of Brazil, (layemie, and Hurinam ; but now inoro 
oxtonsivoly a|)i)liod to a number of large species of 
Mygalo, Krioira, and perhaps other genera. Tlio 
body of M. iivicularia is nearly 2 indies long, 
very hairy, ami almost hlaelc. ^Y]lon the feet 
are slrotelied out tlio nulmal ocou})ies a surface 
towards a foot iu diameter. Thu hooks of its 
mandibles aro strong, conical, ami very bliiok. 
Tills giant sjiidor lives in clefts of trees or in 
hollow's liutweun Ntoiics, where it spins a muslin- 
like tuliular nest. ])uring the day tlie Mygalo 



Bird-civtolihig Hpider {from Baton). 


lurks 3u tlio wide porcli of ihs J]ouse,_)mt issues 
forth at iiiglit to hunt for its jiroy, which, accord- 
ing to Bat(!H and othcr.s, really inclurlcH small jiirds. 
They arc largo onmigh to bo led about by childvou 
as playtliings, It la probably a species_ of this 
genus ‘that Dampioi' moutioiis as found in Cam- 
peachy, tlio fangs of which, ‘black as jot, smooth 
as glass, and at their amall end a.s sharp as a 
thorn,’ aro said by him to ho worn by soine persons 
in thoir tobaoco-pouohcs to pick their pipes with; 
and to be by. others used as toothpicks, in the 
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belief of their having power to expel the tooth- 
aelie, 

JLygale or A'ldoulavia belong.s to that section of 
spiilcrs in which there are four breathing organs 
instead of the usual two, The members of this 
trilio do not form a proper web, hut live in holes 
iu the maimer above clescribed, and gain their 
li^’elillood by Inmting. But e\-en the quieter web- 
spinning spiders (e.g. Epeivid(i') seem to manage 
occasionally to capture birds. Their toils are 
occasionally many foot long, and sullidontlv 
strong to impede traA'ellors in tlie forest, so that it 
is Jitt!o_ wonder that humming-birds, and even 
larger forms, are sometimes entangled. See 
Sl’IIlKIl. 

KiiMl-chcrry {Prumis Padm) is a small tree 
growiiii' wild in the moist wood.s in Britain and 
thnmgh the pnhcarctic region. It is easily recog- 
nised by it.s abundant racemos of small white 
fhiwers and docidiunis Ica^’cs. The dvupe.s aro 
small, unpalatable save to birds (whence the 
popular name) and sclunilboys, but are soinetinies 
used to colour wine and brandy, amt are said to be 
eaten in Sibovia. In Seotlami tlie cmiinion name 
is Haijbcrry. A larger but closely allied species (P. 
oiryimitna), of which the fruit Is used to llavour 
peinmlcan, lius been iutrodueed into Britain. The 
wood of both species is esteemed by cabinet- 
makers, 

Itili'd*Uct% a popular iiamo for a family of 
iuMccis (Malioiilmga), ofton placed beside other 
lico in tho order HciniptGra. Tlieso external 
parasites aro limso-liko in form, usually with a 
cliKtinctly separated front ring in tlio hroast region 
( pi'othorax ), witli 3-5 jointed antoimio, with wt- 
Ing mouth organs, and more or less of a sucking 
mciutk. They livo on the skin of biixls and 
mammals, and oat young feathers and hairs, and 
also blood. Trichodccics enttis, Philophrm veni- 
co/or, Liothcim msevis, Mcnopon pallichm, arc 
comiium speuics. See LOUSH. 

is a viscid and adhesive substance, 
wliich is placed on twigs of trees or wivo-nobtirig, 
fiir tlie purpose of catcliing the birds which may 
alight thereon. A eoniinoii praotico is to place a 
decoy or tamo bird in a cage near wlioro tho bird- 
liino is spread ; tho wild blitls, attracted to the 
Hjiot by the song of 'the tnino bird, get entangled 
with tlio birdlime. It is also extensively used for 
catching mice, and even rats, iu houses, whero 
poison is objcellonable. Tlio birdlime is spread 
on a board, some toasted choc.se placed in the 
centre, and tho trap laid on the door. The mice 
in, emlcavoiiriiig to roach the cheese, are held fast 
by the feet, and may be destroyed. The substance 
is genorally prepavccl from the middle bark of the 
liolly, mistletoe, or clistnll’-thistlc, by chopping up 
tho bark, treating it with water, boiling for .several 
lioum, straining, ami lastly exposing it to ferment- 
ation for several weeks, when a gelatinous iimci- 
lage is obtained, consisting mainly of n substaiioo. 
to M’liicli the name visein lias been applied. A 
second nuido of preparing birdlime is to. employ 
ordinary wheat-flonr ; place it in a piece of cotton 
cloth ; lie np the ends, so as t<i form a bag im- 
moi'so the whole in a basin of water, or allow a 
stream of water to liow upon it; nud repeatedly 
squeeze the bag and lt.3 contents, The result is, 
that the starch of the wheat-ilour is pressed out 
of tlio cloth bag, and an adhesive 8ub.stan.ee named 
(jlutcn is left on the cloth. Tliie substance re- 
sembles that prepared by tho previous pi'oce.s8_ in 
its properties ; but tlio mrmer mode of preparing 
birdlime is a much cheaper plan, and is that 
generally followed. 

IUimI of Paradise, the common name of a 
family of birds (Paradiseidie), found chietly in New 
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(.Tiiitiea and iioiL'lihoiniiig irikiitls, and remarkable 
for .splendour of idiuiia'.a*. In all other respects, 
lunvovev, tiiev are very closely alliejl to the crow 
hiiiiii.v, Coi'vidic (ij.v. ), to which they exhibit a 
j^reuC .siiiiihuity, not only in tlie characters ‘of the 
hill, feet, and in j'oneral form, hut also in 
tlieir liabits, ajid oven in their voice. They have 
been the snljjeot of many fables. The state in 
which tiieiv skins are iiaiuUly exiiortcd from their 
native islands, f'tive rise to the notion that they 
n ote destitute (jf feet ; and free scone being allowecl 
to fancy, it became} tlic prevalent belief that they 
s]ient tlunr wlnile lives Jloating in the air, except 
when perhaps tliey suspended tlicmselves for a little 
by their lou}' tail-filanieuts fit>m the iippormost 
b'rancdie.s of trees. Tiiey >vere supposed to feed on 
dew and vapour, or mui-e .siihstar.dally on the 
nectar of (Uiweis. 8itine of them do, indeed, feed 
partly nli the latter. Antojiy Pij'iU'fttta, who 
accompanied Jla^'ellan in his vovnjje j-oimd the 
world, described theur as having logs, and stated 
that ttioBC were cut oil' as iisele.s.s in the preparation 
of tlm skills ; but iiis statement was not creditwl, 
and Aldvovuudus went tlm length of accusing him 
of au audacious falsehood. Mo-st of the cliaraetcrs 
asovibctl to birds of jiaradiso aa* simi'ly to be 
regarded as iumguiativu vevclling in the absoueo of 
fuels ; but it is also possible that some of the fables 
are in part due to the desire of the inhaMtanls of 
those islands in wliicU they ai-e fomwl to iucreusc 
ttm value of tlieiv skins jus an article of mercluiiulisc. 
A sort of sacred character being attached to them, 
they wore cjuidoyed ii<it jucvely f<iv ornament, hut 
as a charm to secure the life of the M'carcr against 
the dangers of battle. Mr A. It. ■Wallace also 
puintH <uit that the Mulayati trjidcrs, from \vh(»m 
the birds wore usnnlly lioiight, never- .saw them 
nllvo, knowing them iiidecjl by the name Bioviio 
nuiti, ur 'dead buds.' The nconlo of Ternatc cafl 
thoin Jlfiniitf: (Icii'utd, or ‘ bjvtis onSod;’ wliich name 
llnti'oii nuidificd into IW(iiincof/c. In diHercnl 
luiiguagGs they are known by names tiignifyiug 
hii'ilij (if the air, birds of the .son, In 17U0 
Liiiiiicns deseribed the largest species, runuliscu 
opcafa, and also vefened to the luuglJivdof Para- 
dise. Tlie list was gradually increased, hnfc 
our real knowledge of the group dates from 
iStr Wallace's visit to New Guinea in 1857-r»8. 
•Since then the quest )ms been followed u[) with 
enthusiasm. 

The I’avadiseidie avo compaiutively small birds, 
but their .sproailiiig fcatliew are often of great 
length. Tlmugh nlliod to crows ami stJirmigs, 
the adult juales are in beautv unsurpassed even Uy 
iiniuniing-biids. Tufts of blight icathem spring 
from beiieatli the wings, from Urn tail, or finm the 
head, back, or sUouhlevs. Tmins, fans, and e.s- 
quisitely deliejite tre.ss-like decorations 'occur 
abundantly, and the graeofulness of tho plumugo 
is enhanced by the brilliant c«)h)«v ami luctalUti 
lustre. The feuialo.s are plain, soljcr-coloured birds, 
and it is only witii nuitniity, and after successive 
uuiuUs, tliiit the nuvlcH ncjpiive that bviUiancy of 
plnmrigo wliicli they exhibit to such advantage iu 
their courtships. Tlie true birds of paradise feed 
on fniilH and iusccls, and arc pvactAcally oinuivor- 
OUH. Tlioir mode! of life i.s more or less grcgaiious. 
They are iiitenscjly actii’e, liltting alxnit tlie whole 
day long. There is still lack of information in 
regard to iie.sts and eggs. Some of them may he 
remlily kept iu eonllnement. 

T’he bh\ls of paradise are usually groupeil in two 
dirisioiiH — the P.avadiseidie jjroper and the long- 
beaked Epiiniiclihhe — but Wallace niiitas these m 
one family. The funner appear uioro nearly related 
to the crows, the hitler to tho hoopoe.s. Among 
tho Pftradiseidu} proper, tlie following siieciea 
desovve special vccord. Tire Grettt Bird of Paradise 


{Pmttdisi'.a ajiuilu) is tho largest species, iiioasuriiig 
about a foot and a half in length. Prom boncatli 



'fho Croat Bird (/f I'nradiiio [PanuUmt upuda). 


tho winga of the male tlioro springs on eiicli side _a 
rich tuft of long plumes, sonietinies ‘1 feet in 
longtii. Tho gnrgoons (jolmiiH, from golden orange 
to Tduckish violet, liallle brief descrqition. 'Tliu 
loud, slirill note is tho most jiriiminont and elnir* 
acloristic animal sojind in Hie Aru islands.' The 
uativc.H ahoet the males with blunt arrows wlmti 
they are disjilaying tliemselvos in eiiurtslii]). Ho 
preoccuiucd arc tliey tliat many may be shot htifiiru 
the thronging vivals take aUivm, — Thu Lossov lllid 
of Paradise {1\ impnnua) is smaller juid lire- 
dinniuaiitly yellow, except on lliu hreiist, whlefi is 
purpled. The feuuilea aru white bdow, and so avu 
tho .v<mng nuUos. They gradmiHy lieoonu! more 
brown and more liandsoim). This species is voiy 
frequently used for ladies’ lieud-dressi's. 1 \h hmuo 
i« in Now Guinea ami luljiuicnt ishimls, 'Wiilliico 
brought twoHv(} sjiccimons to llriiiiin, mnl tlmy lived 
for one aud tw<i years iu the Zoological (.Uivdens iiv 
I/mdon. — Among clo-nely related species is tlie Ibid 
Bird of Pumdiso (i\ ruhm), restricted to the island 
of Waigiou, near Now Guinea. His about invUca 
lotig, uiid the side plumes arc rUdi (uhnsoii. The 
two middle tail -font nor.H form .still' black ribands, 
alxmt 22 inulies long. Wallace notes this i>ivd as 
one of the imwt vivid instances of llic dovolopiju'iit 
of colour and phinmge tlirougli the selectii'o iictimi 
of the females. 'I'lio natives catch tlnun liy an 



King Bird of Parartiao [Paradisca r([/ia). 


ingcmmis snaring contrivanco.-^Tho King .Bird of 
Parndke (Ptmiff/seo rcf/ia, also callotl fJioimnirtis 
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reijiiis) is iimch Hinallev, only abont 6 inches 
long, but is oven inoro brilliant in i)hunage. 
The two middle foatliers of this living goni are 
■ wire-like sliafls, about (1 inobos long, bearing 
at tlieir oxtretiiitios a aidval emerald disc. Tire 
foimilos and young males are, ns usual, veiy 
plain.— -'I’lio Magnilieenl Dird of Pavndiao 
lodcn .s^)(:c/w6y0 has a ouviou.s double mantle on Us 
back. — The Superb lllrd of Pavadiso (Lopkorimt 
(dm) is yet rarer and inoro lirilliant, and bears a 
i most extraordinary sliield (like tinoliicr pair of 
: oiitHiu'ead wings) on the back of its neck. — The 
Six-shafted Bird of Paradise {I'urotia sexpemiis) 
is adoriieil in many ways, hut especially by six 
slender featliers .spriiming from the bacK of the 
beavl ami owling \ii oval welvs. ^Yallaco iliiicnveTcd 
aboautirul bird, which he called the Standnrd-wing 
{Smioplcm widhiv.d), especially distinguished by 
a pair of long narrow white feathons, which spring 
from tlio lieml of the wing, and arc capable of being 
ei'ccted at pleasure. 

Among the hlpimacliida', or Long-billed Iliwls of 
Paradise, imo of the most remarkable is the Twelve- 
wired I'aradisu Jiivd (Sr.hmhlu^ (dbn). About , 
I twelve posterior ])lumes Inivo the midrib elongated I 
into bUw.k wives, which curve bivckwaviU for about ' 
10 iuclies, The female is not so jdain as in most 
other KjicclcH, The males are Kofitary In Jmbit. 
These turds fro'juent Ilowering trees, are almo-st 
ooiiselesHly in motion, and feed to a large extent on 
the nectnr of llowers. Tho great lipimaqne, or 
! Long-tailed I’aradiso Jlird (Kpimnehns magnm), 
‘has a magnilicont tail, more than % feet long, 
glossed oil the niqicr surface with the most intense 
d))aIus(ioiit iiluu, Droad liviglitly coloured plumes 
spring from the shies of the breast. Tlio ril1o-bird.s 
of North AiiHtriilia {.IHiloidm), and tlio namdisc 
oriole are not (lintinctly related to tho birds of 
panidiHo. 

Tlieso marvellously beautiful birds ftavo some 
cmnmerelal importance. ‘They are tho numonoly 
of the chiefs of the coast villages, who obtain tliooi 
at a low rate from the iiuumtaliieuvs, ami sell theoi 
to the Ihigis traders.’ Tho skull and feet aro 
usually removocl, tho skin is wraiipcii up in palm 
leaves, and dried in a smoky hut. Tho colour is 
often iial^spoiied in the process. That the feathers 
are used for hcad-drcss decoration luw boon already 
noticed. 

The seieiitilic interest of these birds is centi*ed 
in the relation of the boivuty of the males to 
their liigbiy develojied art of courtsliip, Wallace 
gives a vivid descriplioii of tlio oxeitonicnt and 
display at pairing time. Tlioy meet in what tJic 
people cull ‘ sacafeli,’ or ‘ ilaiicing parties,’ on wide- 
spreading forest trees, with large but scattorisl 
loaves. A dozen or twenty fiilly-iihimaged malw 
then display tlioiv beauty in every vanety of ntti- 
Ludu and iiiotion. It is beliovcd that tho males 
wore originally like the females, as they gonorally 
are when young. (Jhange.s in colour and form gave 
certain males a Tiiefcrenco in tlio eyes of tho select- 
ing females. Tlio more attractive Iicimmo the moro 
successful lireerlor.s, and tlins tlio development of 
their lieaiity is lairl to tlie credit of their courtsliip. 
'j’lio real origin of the colour in tlio mature males 
still roqnircs clncidatinu ; tlio thoovy id sexmvl selec- 
tion onlv shows liow cliango.s once starteil might ho 
gradiialty accumulated ami enluiiiced. 

The birds of paradise aro rastrictud in distribu- 
tion as aliovo noticed. Tlioir liomo (New(iuinea) 
i.s rugged and inniintainims, and in its rece.'aes 
almost inaccessiljlo. Tho nooplo aro aava‘(e.s. ‘In 
such a country,’ says Wnllaco, ‘and among 
such a ncoplo, are found those wonderful pnMluc- 
tiims ot naturo, tho birds of iravndiso, whose 
exquisite iieauty of form and colouv, ami strange 
development of idumage, are calculated to oxcitc 
0-1 
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thewondorand ndmivation of tlio inostcivilisod and 
the most intellectual of niankiiid, and to furnish 
inexhaiistihle materials for studv to the naturalist 
and for speculation to the philosopher.’ See A. 
Wallace, Malay ArehipcUujo (vol. ii. 1809) ; Elliot, 
Mmogruph of ranuliseidw {Wi). 

IMr«rs-eyc Limestone (so called from the 
crystallme points diHseiiiinated through the rock) 
fa a division^ of the Trenton group of the Lower 
tSilurian of Nortli America, apparently cf{uivalent 
to the LIniidcUo llags, and containing, besirios the 
remains of bmehiopotLs, nmii)' enormous ortlio- 
ecratites, 

llliMl’S'Cye View is a term ap]>licd gonernlly 
to modes of iKSrspective in wliieh the eye is aup- 
jmsed to look down ui>on the objects from n con- 
siderable height. Ill skotcliing or drawing a 
locality for military or economical purposes, this 
kind of perepective is always used. Tlie great 
dilliculty fa to represent nt the same time the 
rehitivo heights of mountains and 8teo]niess of 
acclivities. Ihit tlio more u.snal kind of bird’s- 
eye view dillers from tlie common iicrspective 
pieburo only in the greater lioiglit of the liorizontal 
lino. 

Kird’S'foot {Ornithopus), a genus of Legu- 
miiiosm, sub order I’npiiionacoic, deriving botli its 
I'opwlar and its botanim! name from tlic resem- 
Idancc of the curved iKxls to birds' ciau’s j tlio 
leaves are junimte, w'itii a terminal leaflet. TIio 
(lommoii llird’s-foot [0. jHrpnsiUus) ^graym on dry 
sandy or gravelly soils, and fa a small plant of 
little iiii|«)rta»cc, althongli eagerly eaten by shcon. 
But 0. satii'iift, an amnia! growing to tlie lieicfit 
of 2 or 3 feet, a native of Portugal, is ctiTbi- 
rated in that country as green food for cattle, 
and fa very succulent and nutritions. Like its 
British congener, it grows well on very poor soils. 
Its Portuguese name is .Sorradilln. 

Ulnr$i«f'oot Trefoil {Loins), a gcmiis of 
Leguminosie, sub-order Papilionaceiv. The English 
name fa derived from tlie resemblance of the clnstDiii 
of pods to a bird’s foot. The common species 
{L. corniculatus) is very abundant eveiwwliero in 
Jh'ittun ill pastui'cs. It lins a stem 6 to 12 inches in 
length, decumbent, and bearing umbelkbo heads of 
8 to 10 yellow (lowers, which have ii rich hohov-liko 
smell. Tlio plant has boon sometimes rcgarcfetl as 



Biid’s-foot 'Xrofoil. 


tho Shami'ock (q.v.) of Ireland. It fa eaten with 
great avidity by cattle, ami its deeply penetrating 
roots tkdapt' it well for very dry situationa.— A 
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is a common native of Britain, geiicmily foum in 
moist, ImisViv places, 'i'lic \Vingc»\ Pea. (x>. 
iloHolofitm),' ottm .separatiiti as the type of a ilis- 
tinct <'ciu\f4 on account of ita qnftcirainiiiJar wiiigeil 
noils, is a imtivo of the soutli of Europe, ami was 
toviuei’ly oultivntefl in Sicily anel Siiaiti a.'? an 
esculent; it is sf>metiine.s sown a.*> an annual in 
llo\ver-lior<leia in Britain. 

Blrd’.S'ilC.St is a name apnlieil to turn or more 
ilistinct plants, of similarly bi-owiiisli colour ami 
lealiess habit, which are root-parasites, ami giw 
move or less concealed nmlor otlier vegetation. 
Ncottiu {Lidcm) 2:^ id mavis, the bird »-nest o\-cm«, 
grows in tiavk woods, efipeciaHj’ hcecli ; Mvnoltopa 
Hmapilys, a rare cvicaccous plant, also grow.s m 
beech or fir wooils. There is also a bird’a-nost fern 
< B.s/i/ciu'imi Nidas] ; and a gmnp of Gasteromycolc 
fungi, the NUlularki (OyaUiws, Nidulavia), from 
tlieir cup-.sliape and ogg-Hbe Rpove-beariiig musses, 
have also ne(|uircd the same impnlar name. 

Itii'ds ofI*rcV* owler of Birds also known 
by the more tecfinlcal names of Acciuitres niid 
liuntorcs. Vultm-es, eagles, ImwkH, falcons, and 
owls are familiar (ixainples. 'riie division bclong.s 
to an old classilhmtinn, bascil as the terms suggest 
on likenesses of habit rather than siinilavltios <»f 
structure. Unlike Rome of the other old orders, 
howevov, the Invds of prey form a \vcll-de(iiicd 
flevies, and coiTO.spond to thegnmi) Adoiiw'phic xw 
Huxley's anatomical clnssilication. Tlicy feed for 
the most part on wanu-bloodcd animals, wliicli they 
catch alive and tear to pieces. Tlicy are in alniost 
every rospoot exceedingly highly developed hirus. 
Thoir sensofi are very acute, their flight strong and 
vapid , their size nud strungth above tho average. 
The beak is very strong and sliarn, the upper part 
slightly ovevhaugs the lower, the margins ui-o 
well adapted for cutting. Tlio t^Jcs arc armed 
with strong bent claws, and the fcathom eomc 
down to tho anule of the foot. Tho females usually 
do all the brooaiiig, hut the males keep np tho hrou- 
mipply for tlio young. Tlicir nest-s are lofty. The 
ilistribution is very wide. 'I'hree families— Owls, 
YuUiireH,Aiidl''alcoiis— arcconiiiumlydistmguwheil. 
See the .separate articles. 

Blretta (Hal. baretta; dim. of bir-nis, ‘a 
liooded cloak’), a square caji worn by the clergy of 

thcKomanOatli- 
olic Church, and 
liysumc ritualists 
ill tho A^licaii 
CImi-cli. That of 
priests is hliiek, 
of hisliojis purjilo, 
of eaviUnaW r&l. 
Originally round, 
its present form, 
with straight, 
erect edges, and 
a tuft or button 
on tlio crown, 
dates only from 
the I7tli century ; 
blit the l(*>v head- 
covering of Eng- 
lish bishoiis was 
known as the bir- 
cUum as early as 
the I3tli century. 

Birltbeck, tiKonaii, M.D., distinguisheil for 
tlie lending part lie took in founding mcolianics* 
iiistitutioiiH and in the education of the working- 
classes, was born at Settle, in Yorkshire, In 1776. 
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Ho commeiined his medical studies at .Leeds, aipt 
niirauwl them at Ediuhuvgh, where ho made UiO 
acquaintance, among others, of Sydney Simtli, 
Brougham, JedVey, (uul Homer. Appointed m 1799 
to tho chair of Natural I’hilo.sophy in tho Amior- 
soiiian Institution in Glasgow, ho deliverca hi« 
lirst free eour.se of lectures to the workuig-idasses 
ill the following year. He took a l*a't< 

along with Urmigbam, Bentham, Cobholt, luui 
nthci's, in tlic foniiiition of the London Mechanics 
Institute (1824)— the first of its kind in the lun}|;- 
dom. Ho was clio.sen its jiresident for life, and it 
is called tho Birkhcck Institution after him. In 
1883-84 It was relmilt on an adjoining .site. 
lUrklwck dictl iu London, Ist .DGcumbcv 1841. 
See the Life by Godard (1884), ami tho article 

MKC1IASIC.S’ lNS-riTi;'J’K.S. 

Birkeiifchl. a Gorman principality belonging 
to OUlouhuvg. but siirromuled by tlio Prussian 
Illihie province, and intorsooted by the railway 
from Bingen to Saarbrilok. It lias an area of 
nearly 290 so. m., witli a pop, of (1881) 38,(185; 
it luis been connected with Oldeiilmrg, 300 iiiiIch 
distant, since 3817. The capital, Biikonfchb bus 
a pop. of 2500. 

Birkcnhetitl, a marUot-town, soaport, and 
imuiicipfll and jiarlianiontaiy boroiiLdi of Gliesltirc, 
lies opjMwito Livcrjiool, on the left bank of tho 
Mcinev. Birkonlieiul owes its origin to the Benedie- 
tino Priory of Byrkhcd, founded in the IHh eontuvy. 
liiwmd H. granted tho monopoly of the fen'ies to its 
monUs. Tliecvypt and other purtiouH of the priory 
still remain. Birkenhead lias within tho Inst few 
veam risen from comparative ob.scurity to its presont 
important position. No later than 1818 only a 
^w Htraggllng houses existed, and tlic jiojiulation 
numhcied 50. In 1821 it amounted only to 23(1, 
III 1836 it received the grant of a market, in 1801 
obtained the privilege of returning a mcmluir to par- 
liament, and in August 1877 was created a municipal 
borough. Besides tiie towiishi)) of Bivkimhcad, tlin 
borough iiieiudcsUlmighton, Oxton Ti'mimero, Bock 
Veny, and part of Hiudicv Bchiugtmi. The princi- 
pal .streets of Birkenhead are laid out with great 
regulurity, crossing each other at right miglos, and 
alKittt 20 yards wide ; hut llio hack streets arc 
narrew and tho house, s mean. Giie of tlio features 
of Birkenhead is the iiarU. 180 acres in extent, 
laid out at a cost of £I4(),(I0(). 'l.’liero is another 
park in Tranmero, called Mersey Park, of 29 iieres 
and £33,000 eo.st, opened .July 1835. The princi- 
pal public hulidinga arc the mavkut-hall, Um nmv 
town-hall, tho now ses.sions and police emirts, the 
, iMuimgU hospital, the fvco lihrary, ami tlui \uihlU', 
hatha. A railway iiridgo over the liJersey at linn- 
(smi, opened for tmllie in I8(i9, shortoned hy 10 iiiili^s 
tlie distance liutwucn the Liverpool and Bii keulieml 
ilocks; and the Mersey railway tunnel, 1230 yards 
long, was opened liy t1ie Prince of ^\^LleH on .Jan- 
uary 20, 1880. There is also conimunication with 
Liverpool Jiy ferry-steameis. Tlie idea of c.on- 
striiRtiiig docks at BirUouhead is due to the late 
Mr Laird, wlio with otUevs in 1824 pundmHcd from 
tlic Liverpool corporation, at a very low price, a 
largo piece of ground cm the borders of the ^\^^llascy 
Pool, It was not, however, till bS'1-7 that the first 
dock eomstmeted liy the Birkenhead Dock Company 
was opened. In 1857 tho docks at Birkenhead won; 
aiiialgamated with tlumc of ]dvor|)ool, and vested 
in Olio pnidic trust, called ‘Tlie Mersey Docks and 
llarbmir Boaii!.’ Inehiding the Great EJoat, an 
iiniiicnso harbour, oonsbmctod on tlio site of Wal- 
lasey Pool, with an area of over 14(1 acres, tlicy 
extend fviuu Woodsido to Soacomhc, a diatsunio of 
aliout a mile, the total area hoing about 170 acres, 
wiUi 94 miles of qiuiyage. The Bivkouluiad docka 
are not in themselves romuiiomtive. The corn- 
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•wat'oliousfiH at Heapombi! constitute an innnense 
)ilc of biiiliiiii^^s, and a great deal of coal is sliippe<l 
rom the port. 

llirkonlioad has for soiim years been celelirated for 
its .shipbuilding yards, some of the largest iron .ships 
alloat having been built tlverc by extensive (ivius. 
The too hi.stoiical A/Hbaiiiu was built by the Messr.s 
Lairtl, to wlioso enterprise, more than that of any 
other conijiany, the town owes its presentcniincnee. 
In the nciglil)ourhoo(l of the docks arc the (laiiada 
Works for the eojistruction of gigantic bridges, the 
liritannia Mmdtinery Works, tlicBirlceiilicaa Forge, 
and McHsr.H Coehran & Co.’h engineering and slnp- 
Imilding works. _ There arc also oil-cake mills, 
oxten.sive llour-inills, M'agon-works, and several 
Hinallcr engineering works. St Aidan's College, 
an Anglican tlioological college, is in tlie snburh 
of Claughton. Tlio population of the borougli 
(flS-11) aci’es) in 1871 M’a.s (5, '5, 971, and in 1881, 

84.000, In 1888 it liad increased to ju'ohablv about 

100 . 000 , 

ltirket-<^l'IIc‘i4lJi (‘lake of the pilgrims’), a 
small lake 10 niile.s N15. of Cairo, whore the Mecca 
liilgrims asKemble and separate, 

Itivmulu See Hokma, 

Itiriiling'liaili, a municipal and pavliamontary 
borough, the chief town of thu Midlnmls, and cole- 
hrated for its metallic manufactures bhrougliout tlio 
world, stands near the centre of England, in thu 
north-west of Warwieksliiro, >vitl» siil)urhH extend- 
ing into StaHordshiro and Worcustorsliiro, 112i 
niltos NW. of homlon. The name appears in 
Doomsilui/ Herminguliam, On thu attainder of 
I'Mwavd lie Ihu'iningham in Id',}?, it came into the 
posHOHsion of Diulle^Vi Enko of Nortliuinhcrland, and 
on tho lattor's attainder ]iassud to the crown, Dur- 
ing tlie Civil War tlio town supplied tho Parlia- 
imintarlanH with Ksvovdw, but it wan taken by Prince 
Uuperb in 1048, It suirored Bovevoly from the 
lilagno in lOOd-OO. The celoliratlon by a uumljor 
of Huilicals, 14th July 17!)], of thu capture uf 
the Pastille, was the oceasion of a hui'Iouh riot by 
tlie npliohlers of chui'ch and king, who attaeked 
tho linnse of tliu ilnltarian minister, .Ur Priestley, 
and destroyed Ids library. Bubsofiuently it was 
prominently asseolatod with tho Chartist agitators, 
and within recent years it was the hoadipiartors of 
what was known as tlio liilioral ' caucus,’ Ibis 
lii(jtui'e.S(pi<!l,v situated on tlie cast shme of three 
undulating liills, on tho Rea and tho Tame, on a 
gravelly unmdatUm over-lying clay and now red 
.siuidsthne, and though rather irregularly hnilt, with 
iiiany narrow auil winding streets, lias boon greatly 
iiipiroved lu tliis respect within recent years, while 
its wator-suj'ply and sanitary arraiigumeiils are of 
tho most satisfactory kind. Owing to its rapid 
growtii tlie town is badly siipjilied with open spaces 
and recreation grounds in the central distnets, but 
tliero are seven pnlilic parks, all situated in tlio 
sulmtbs, It poHsesHCs a large uumher of lino public 
buildings, among wliich may bo mentioned tho 
town-hall ( 18, ‘12 -52), in tho Corinthian stylo, 
erected at a cost of ;f;d0,()()0, tho .scene of tho trien- 
nial mnsioal festivals and the groat political meet- 
ings for which the town is famous } the market- 
hall (1888)! the munici]jal buildings (1874-78), in 
tlie Italian style, erected at a cost of nearly 
£200, 000 j tho corn oxcliango ( 1847) j tho exchange 
Imihlings ( 18(1.8- ().') ), in the (lothie stylo ; and the 
post-oliico. The water-works, originally estnh- 
lisheil by a company in 1854 at a coat of £300,000, 
are now' owned by the corporation. 

Tlio benevolent or reformatory iiibbitutions iii- 
cliule the boi'ongh gaol, tho lunatic asylum, and 
the general and Queen’s hospitals. No tow’n is 
better supplied with imstitutions for the promotion 
of education and tho development of the arts and 
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sciences. These include Queen’s College, incor- 
Ijoratcd by act of parliament in 1SU7, fiu- the 
study of tlieology aiul niedieiiiej the ilason 
Science College, the Birniinghani and Midland 
Institute, tho corporation imiseum and art gallery, 
the new sicliool of art, the old Ubravy, the free 
library, King Edward VI. ’s grammav-schoids 
(entirely remodolled in 1878), and the blue-coat 
school. The Mfuson .Science College was founded 
by .Sir .Josiali Mason, Februaiy 23, 1875, and was 
opened Getober 1, 1880. Its object is to ))ro- 
inote ‘ tluiroiigli systematic education and instruc- 
tion, specially adapted to the practical, niecliaiiical, 
and artistic requirements of the manufactures and 
indiistnal imvsuits of the ^Midland district, and 
sivtieulurly tho horoiiglis of Binmiighain ami 
vidderininster, to tlio exclusion of mere literary 
education and instruction, and of all teaching o‘f 
theology, and of subjects purely theological.’ 
Exaiiiinations for degrees in arts, science, and 
medicine, and for liononrs, exhibitions, and 
scholarsliips, confevred by tho miiver.sity of 
London, take place annnally. Tlie fouiufation 
of King Edward VI. consists of one liigli school 
for boys and one for girls in the centre of tlio 
towm, aecoinmodatiTig resiiectively 850 and 200 j 
together with three boys’ gi'ainniar-aclioola, aecom- 
mudatlng 8fl0, and four girls’ granmmr-sohouls, 

! aceommodatiiig 715^ in various parts of the town. 
Elemeiitnvy oducatioii of cxeellent quality in 80 
scIiooIh, containing 100 dopnrtinents, is already 
provided by tlio School Hoard for 37,4(34 children, 

I and the provision is rapidly inorecising. Tiro board, 

I througii the generosity of its cluvlrmnn, (tcorgo 
Dixon, Esq., M.P., has also established a teolinical 
sehonl. 

Statues or iiioinorials have been erootod to 
Nolsun (1809), Sir Ruliort Peel (1855), Thomas 
Attwood ( 1860 ), Joseph Stuvgo ( 1882 ), James ^Yatt 
(1808)5 Ih'inco CoiiBurt (1808). Dr Priestley (1873), 
Riglit Hon. Joseph CiiRinhcrlain. M.P. (1880), 
John Skirrow' Wright (1883), Queen Victoria 
(1884), George Dawson (1886), Colonel Burnaby 
(1885 5 and Sir -Josiah Mason (1880)., Of tho 
occlcsinstical buildings it must .sufllco to nion- 
tlon tho jiarish clmvdii of Sb Martins, erootod in 
1873 at a cost of nonrly £30,000, on tlio site of 
the old building, dating rroiii tho IStlicenturys and 
tho Catholic cathedral of St Chad (Birminglmm 
being till) seat of a Catholic see), erected from the 
designs of Ihigin, at a cost of over £30,000. 

In Leland’s Uinmmj (1638) Birmingham is re- 
ferred to as the abode of ‘einitbs ami cutlers.’ In 
cutlery goods it lias been completely superseded by 
Shellield, but in all other kinds of the liner metal 
inanufectures it is unrivalled by any otlier town in 
the w’orld. Iron and brass fonmling are carried on, 
and steam-engines and various kinds of inachiiieiy 
are made *, but the nrineipal inwmfaotuTes avo the 
liner kinds of gold, silver, coiipor, brass, steel, 
mixed metal, plated metal, glass, jiapier-inachc, 
japanned and electrotyped articles, including liro- 
aniis, ammunition, swords, metal ornaments, toys, 
jewelry, coins, buttons, biickle.s, lamps, pins, 
steol-pens, tools, arms, and locks. Over 500,000 
gun -barrels were manufactured in 1880; and other 
specialities, of which an enormous quantity are 
manufactured, are steol-pens, huttons, nails, and 
screws. The term Brumnuigein, an old nnnio for 
Bii'niingliam, is colloquially used to denote any- 
thing sham or lictitious, such as cheap jewclryj 
which is largely made here. Neat llandsworth, 
a little to the iiortli of Birniiiighaiii, were tlio 
famous Soho Works, founded by Watt and 
Jloulton, where steam-engines were lir.st^ made. 
Handsworth Church ha.s a statue of Watt by 
Cliantroy, and a bust of Boulton by Flaxnian. _ 

Baskorville, the printer, carried on his business. 
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in Biviiiiiigliaiiii ; Htittnn, tlio antiiinaiy, uutlim’ 
<if the Ifinluni of Birminghmn^ Avas a liooksellev in 
the town. NVihiiore and Pye, tlic onymveis, aiul 
I)avul Oox, tliu laiulHcape-imintcr, 'were lUnniii},'- 
liiun men. Tlioiims Attwnod ovigianted tlie Politi- 
fiJiJ PnidJi here, greatly kmstened tlio paHHiiig 

of the Reform Act of ' 1932,' and tlio eiifraiicliwe- 
niuiit of Dinniimhain. Dr Joseph PrientJoy, nataral 
nliilo-jonlier and metaphysician, M’as for koiiuj time 
iJiiitarian nniustoY in liinningliam, aa was vdao ttie 
Ijrilliaiit leetiirer Cieorge Dawson. _ Piriiiingliaiii 
lias Ijoen remarkable in recent times for its 
‘selkOiil of polities.’ Its leading principle may 
be justly doscrilied as ‘^oivorniuoiit by the people 
for the "people.’ Birniingham was incorporateil 
31at October 1838, and on 2(ith Juno 1884 M’as 
constituted an assize town. In 1807 the munber 
of parliiunentary roinuscntatives avus increased 
from two to tliroe, and in 1885 it avus divhled 
into seven parliainenlary districts, oacli returning 
one member. A resolution Avas agreed unon by 
tlio tkiAvn cmmeil in January 1888, for enlarging 
tiio town boundaries, so as to include the snlnir- 
ban districts. TIiu population in 1770 avus 30,80(i, 
Avhich by 1801 had increased to 00,822, by 1851 to 
S32,S41,’bv .1871 to 343.787, and by 1881 to 400,774. 
It is noAv (1888) e-stlinatod to nuiubovalimitulO.OOO. 


See Iluttiin’s llistorij (^' liinnimjliuin ( 1781 ) j.Livng- 
urn <?/ liirminfjham Life (2 veils. 1808)! 
Uhl and New JUnniiti/iiHiii (2 vols. 


ford’s Canturn 
nnd Dent’s 
1879-80). 


IML'millglmilR tlm capital of Jolturson county, 
Alftliaina, mid tho most iinpnrtaut scut of t)ie 
iron industry of tlio soiitlierii Htates, is situated at 
tlio junction of several railways, 05 milea NNW. 
of jSloutgomory, with iminovou.s foundries, mills, 
factories, and innchino-slmps. TlKwIovolopnieiit of 
the iron iiitevcsts of its iuiiiicdiatc* vioiiiity liiis 
caused a iimrvcllous growth of the city. In 18SU 
its population was Hcarcely nioro than 8000, and its 
Iimtl of little A’ltlue. In 1887 the aggregate value 
of its propui'ty avuh estinmted at over i5, 000,000, 
and its pu]iulation at about 30,000, 

ItiL'liailli a Puvthshiro hill 1324 feet high, near 
Diinkeld, conimaiiding a s)donditl view of the A’alloy 
of tlio Tay. JJirnain Wood, forming iiavt of an 
ancient royal forest, is {innnivtaliHcd liy Shako* 
spcaru iu il/ncficf/i. Opposite DuukeUl is the pvottv 
village of Birnaiii, the snmnicv lusidonco uf Sir J. 
li. lilillaiK. 


Biriii, a town of llornu, Central Africa, about 
100 iiiilca W. of Lake 'Dsad, formoviy the caiiital, 
but noAv almost completely in ruins, Its jilaec has 
been taken by Kuka, close to the lake, Avith a poir. 
of about 60, 000. 

Bil‘011, the title of a family that' lias given 
soverai marshals to Franco. Tlio most distin* 
guislied of tliesc are: (1) AltUAXli BK (JoNTAUT, 
BaUon 1 )E, born in 1524, fought against the 
Hu-nioiiots at .Saiiit-Deuis and Moiicontonr, but 
early joined and rendered great sorvico to Henry TV. 
He Avas killed at the siege Of Eperiiay in 1.592. Ilis 
CbrrCsipomboiec Avas edited by liartUelemy in 1874, 
—( 2) ClIAKLKS PE CONTAPT, DuC I.IE, SOU of the 
]ireceding, Avas tioi'ii in 1502. His iiilrenid viiloiu' 
gained lam the ali'ectiuii of Henry I W, ami tlie nick- 
name of ‘ Fnliium Oallim;’ but liciiig convicted of 
a treasonable corresponilonce Avitli .Spain, he avrs 
iielieaded in the Bastille in 1602.— (.3) Aumanii 
Louis de fioNTAUT, Duo pe, born in 175.3, fought 
Avitii Lafayette in America, joined tlio Rovmu- 
tioiiists ill France, for whom he coinmaiidod several 
armies, and defeated tlie Veiuleaus at Partlienay 
in 179.3. Accused, however, of oppression aiiit 
fal.seliuod by two felloAA'-goneiuls, lie Avas guillo- 
tined, 1st January 1794, His Alhnoircs (new ed, 
l*y Lacouv, 1858) aro valuable. 


Biroii, Eunest John pk, Duke of Cour- 
laiul, born in 1600, Avas the son of a landed 
iiroiirietor in Cmirland, of the name of Biiliren. 
His person and intellect gained liini tlio favour of 
Anna Tviinovna, niece or Petei' the (Iruat, ami, 
Avhon slie ascended the throne of Kussiii in 1730, 
Biroii Avas loaded Avith lionoiir. Ho assumed tlie 
namu and arms of tlio French ilukes De Biron, and 
soon SAvayed all Russia tlivoiigli his royal mistress. 
Proud aiul ^lespotic by nature, he hated OA-ery one 
Avlio .stood in the Avay of liis ambitiou. More than 
a tlunisaiid persons Avere o.xccnted by liis orders, 
and a far greater iiunilier sent into banishment: 
still by the .strengtli of lii.s cliaraetor Im intro- 
duced vigour ami poAver into every liraneli of the 
public adiiniiistration. On the death of the em- 
pre.ss (28tii October 1740), Biron assumed the 
regency, and acted A\-itli {iveat prudoneo and 
iiiodoratioii, A secret consjiiraey Avas, lioAvevcr, 
fioon formed against him, and three Aveeks after, 
lie Avas aiTcsteil, and, along Avitli liis family, eon- 
vovod to Siberia. On Klizaliedi’.s ueoe.ssioii in tlio 
fonowiiig year, ho Avas recalled, and spout the 
I'omaiiider of his life in retirement, Ho died in 
1772. 

BiiTt See Pahsonstown. 

BiV8« a small Swiss Rl'.reain which enters the 
Rhine near Basel. Us banks wove tho scene of 
two battles in the Ifitli century, in ono of which 
500 confudorato Swiss died heroically, in M44, in 
iinttlu against tho French j in tho_ other, (1000 of 
tholr coiintryinon gained a splenilid viotory ovor 
15,01)0 Austrians in 1499. 

Blr8-A'lllU'Oiul. Heo Baiihu. 

Birth is generally applied to tho delivery of a 
living child, and not to tho more exjiulsion of an 
ovuni, or foitus, or dead child. Kunierons medico- 
legal questions of importance may arise regarding 
the real or suppoHoil birth of a (ililhl. Only a few 
)ioints nigardiiig the most common of tlioso can iuv 
touched on hero, (o) Tins the supposed molliei" 
lioen ilolivoretl of a child ? Was it at or alnmt tlie 
time alleged ? Tlio fact of delivery is often eon- 
coaloil, soinotimos it is falsely nssuniod, It is only 
for about eight or ton days after birth that, in 
tho case of a healthy woman, idiysicinns can tell 
cortainly whotlior or not delivery has just taken 
placo. It is liowovor gonemlly posslblo to say 
Avliotlior or not a AA'omaii lias had a child at Home 
time or other j so that delivery Aviileli is feigned 
for the purjio.so of extorting charity, com|u’]ling 
inarringo, or disinlieriling otlier jiurtics, can gener- 
ally lie iletccted by meilical juri.sts. (h) Was the 
child ni.ature Avlicii lioni ? or sulliidently developed 
for it to live? A child reaclio.s maturity about 
nine montli.s after conccqitioii, Avlmii Hie 'liead is 
covered Avitli hair, and the liiigor nails arocompictidy 
formed ; the average length is 18 inches, anil 
Aveiglit lietAvoeii 0 and 7 lb. ; but Avido deviiitioits 
from tlieso ligurcs aro met Avitli. It is very rare 
for a child to Ua'o more than a few hoiir.s if born 
liefore the oiut of the soventli moiitli from coiiceii- 
tiim. (c) \YaH the eliild iiorii alive V bow long did 
it survive its birth? (.see Infanticipe). Willi 
regard to questimis of inlioritaiiee, a cliiUl is eoii- 
sidored capable of taking and transiiiitting projierty, 
if it has lived for an instant, although it may imt 
liavG orieil or moved. See Anou’i'ioN, Bas’I'.viip, 
INFANTIUIPE, INIIEIU'I’ANUE, l.ElilTJMAUY, PliEli- 
NANCV; also Vital Stati.s'jtus j for llirtlirigld, 
SCO PuiiAIOPENlTUUE, SUCCESSION ; and for Ucgls- 
tration of Biitlis, see UEca.sTnATioN. 

Concealment of Biuth is a criminal od'encih 
ill tlio law of all civilised countries, In liiiglaiul, 
under tho Criminal LaAv Consolidation Act of 1861, 
every person avIio oncloavonrs to conceal a liirtli liy 
a secret disposition of tho dead liody of the cliilil 
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jH liablo to Uo iinijnsoiuHl, witli or -witliout hawl 
lalKinr, foi' any fcoi-ni nob more than two years; 
it is lint necessary to prove whether the ohihl died 
before, at, or after its birth. 'L'liis hw does not 
apply to th<! case of a woinnii heinj' delivered of 
a to.'tns {see AnoitTlox). Coneealinent includes 
the case of the body lieiiio laid down in an nn- 
freouenbul plfuio tlioiigh not hidden, ifany case.s 
dealt witli are undouhtcdly enstis of imirder through 
exposure. Aoeurdingly, a verdict of concealment 
can be returne*! on an nidictinoiifc cliarging murder. 

In Scotland, from UiilO till bSOS, concealment of 
birlli M’as constvuisl as presinniitive of ctiikl-mnrder, 
and punished with death, in all cases where a 
wmnan concealed her lieing ndth cliild during the 
whole period of her pregnancy ; where she did not 
call for, or make use of iielp or assistance in tlio 
hirtli ; ami ndiere the child was found dead, or 
Svas amissing. Tlie ease of Tibby Walker (the 
‘Fdlie Deans’ of Scott's Hairt uf' MkUuthiau) is 
a familiar insfanco. Tiio capital penalty -was 
(irst superseded by liaiiishment ; and now, by a 
statute of ISOil, the woman is liable to imprison- 
jnenfc for a [ivriiHl not e.Ycwsling tiro yearn. Of 
course, tliis law does imt apply to cases of 
premature birth, at least wliere the oH'spriii'' 
cannot jivoperly he called a child. In both 
England and Scotland, the law is dictated hy ; 
a d(‘siro not to press charges of nmrdev against 
unfortunate women, In England, only the secret 
disjiosition of the hody is punished, wiiicdi is often 
don<! by till) paramour, lii Scotland, if tin; eliild 
W(n'e born alive ami shown to any one, uo convic- 
tion could Ijo obtained. It lias been decided that 
distdosiire hy tlie inothor to the initativo father, or 
even condiuib implying diselosuro, or confession 
before a kii'k-session, is a HiiDicient defence. Tlic 
punishnnmb nsnally awarded for tliis oflenco in 
Scotland is iiupristniment from throe to six, and in 
aggravated cases, from nine to eighteen months. 
See iNFAN'J'uriOK. 

JUvtIl, KKfilHTltATlON or. See ItlWISTlJATION. 

IMvtll<Tay Kooks* These had their origin by 
tlio issue in IHiKi of tlie Biiikl/tu Hrvipture Text- 
buoh by Mr W. Mack, biioksellei', llristol, who 
was also its joint-coiniiilov. The succo.ss of the 
idea was imi'iicdiate, and np till 18HH about a 
million copies of this Ijook alone lind boon sold, in 
various sizes, besides tlio sale of about lialf a 
miliiou of other kiitfls issued hy him at a later 
date, Ills Ilian, which was soon widely imitated 
by oLliur publishers, was to issue a daily Scriutiirc 
text-hook, and so to interleave it that tfiero sliimld 
ho oi)]iosit(! each day HuHicient space for the auto- 
grajilis of KiM’oral frioiids. Ib thus served the 
dmihio ]mrposo of a reminder of the hirtlidays of 
friends and an antograph-liook. A Shakespeare 
birtliday hook followed, and soon all the chief poets 
and prose-writer.H were laid under contribution for 
tiiis purpose. The idea was extended to include 
illustrations, and the Princess Ilcatrice furnished 
liftcen water-colour designs for a birthday hook, 
'.ivliicli wore rojirodiiceil by chromo-litliogj'aiuiy. 

BirlliM'ort. See Auistolooiiia. 

Bini', a kingdom of Soudan, ^Yestorn Africa, 
bounded on tJie E. by tlio Niger, The capital is 
MbLlata. 

Bl.sac'cia, a town of Italy, 00 miles E. of 
Naiiles, Pop. 0180. 

Bisactiiii'no, a town of Sicily, 27 miles S. of 
Palormo. Agate and jasper are found in tlio neigii- 
bouvliood. Pop. (1881) 0588. 

Bj.salnauiU't a town of India, in the Gaokwar’a 
tovritorioH olBaroda, 220 miles NM'’. of Mliow. It 
lias n largo transit-trade, and inanufactures cotton 
clotiis. Pop. (1881) 19,602. 
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BisallHU', a town of India, in the Nortli-west 
Provinces, '24 inile.s E. of Ilarcli. Pop. ( 1881 ) S903. 

BiscaiihUi See Yiscaoiia. 

Bls'cay* or Vizcaya, the most nortlierly of tlie 
Bas(|iie ProviiicG.s of Spain, is bminded N. by the 
Bay of Biscay, E. and S. by its sister-provliiees, 
(luipuzcoa and Alava, and \V. by Santander (see 
BAstiUKS). It lias an area of 833 so. ni., and a 
population of (1885) 201,700. Chief town, Bilbao 
iq.Y.). 

Biscay, Bay of (Fr. Gof/c dc Gascorjitc), that 
pwtioii of the Atlantic Ocean which sweeps in 
along the novtliorii shoves of the Spanisli peiiiiisnla ■ 
in an almost straight line from Cape Ortogal to St 
Jean de Luz, at the western foot of tlio Pyrenees, 
and thence curves northward along the west shores 
of Franco to tlie islarul of Ushaut. Its extremo 
width is about 400 miles, and its length mucli 
about tlio same. Tlie depth of water varies from 
■20 to 200 fatlinins, being greatest along tjie iiortli 
shoves of Spain. The wliole of the suutli coast is 
hold and rocky, and groat parts of tlio French 
sliores are hnv and nandy. 'Ilia bay receives 
niimorons unimportant streams from tiie numn- 
tains of S]iaiii, and, throngii tlie rivers Loire, 
('diurente, uiromle, and Adonr, the waters of half 
the surface of France. Its cliief poits are Sant- 
ander, Bilbao, and Sun Seliastian, in Spain; and 
Bayonne, Bordeaux, Kocliefovt, La Houhelle, and 
Nantes, in France. Navigation of ‘the bay' is 
pi'ovcrbiailv trying to inexperienced voyagers, and 
IS freipientlv rendered dangerous by the prevalenco 
of strong winds, esjiecially we.sterly ones. Renners 
Current sweeps in from the ocean' round the north 
coast of Spain. 

BisCCg'Iiit, ft .seaijort town of Italy, on the 
Adriatic, 21 miles N\Y. liy AV. from Bari. Bis- 
ceglia has a eatlicdral, besides several other 
cluirches, a seiniiiary, a liosiiital, &c. The iieigh- 
bonrhood produces good wine and currants. Pop. 
(1881) 21,075. 

BiscUof, IvAiir. ClusTAV, a distinguislied 
clieniisb and geologist, born near Nuremberg in 
1792, ill 182‘2 bceame professor of Cheniistry in 
Bonn, where he died 30tli November 1870. Hin 
writings include technical troatisas on botany, 
chemistry, and geology, tlie chief being a Manual 
of Oliem'ical uiid Physical Geology. Between 1837 
and 1840 he began a series of ininortant expeii- 
meiits on inllammalile gases in eoal-niiiies, and on 
safety-lanips. 

BiMCliolt', Mount, a post-town of Tasmania, 
GO miles \Y. of Launceston, which owes its exist- 
ence to the discovery lieie in 1872, hy Mr James 
Smith, of some of tlio ricliest tin mines in . tlie 
world. Between 1884-86 more than 20,000 toiia. 
of tin ore had been raised. Tlio yield of pure tin 
from tlie ore is from 70 to 80 per cent, . The 
mount takes its name from the chairman of a 
land company (1828). There is railway comnmni- 
ciition with .'Emu , Bay, 45 miles distant. Pop. of 
mining locality, over 2000. 

Bi8Clloir, Tiieodoh LuDWia AATlhelm, an 
eminent anatomist and physiologist, and more 
e-specially ornbrvologist, was bom at Hano\-er, 28tli 
October 'lS07, Be studied at Bonn and Heidelberg, 
becoming in 1836 extraordinary professor, and in 
1843 ordinary professor of Anatomy and Pliysiology 
at Heidelberg. From 1844 to 1855 he lilled the 
same cliair at Giessen, wlievc he fonnded a physio- 
logical institute and anatomical theatre, and from 
1855 to 1878 at Munich. In the latter year he 
retired, and ho died at Munich, 5th Decembev 1882. 
Bisohoff devoted luB studies mainly to emlnyology 
and biology, and lias left niiiriei-oiis treatms and 
papers of gi'eat value. 
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BiscUwcUw» n* Ooniiaii feoM'n of Alsace, on tlie 
IVlodcr, 17 miles N. of SLmslmv*;. Its fortilications 
were dismm:fclo<l in 170(5. It lias mannfactiii'ea of 
(‘nrtlieiitt’Hio.^, coarse woolloiis, linens, oil, ami soai>. 
Po|). (I8«d) (isio. 

Sliscilit, in Pottery, is the name given to por- 
eelain and other pottery after the lir.st filing. See 
I’O'l'TEUV, 

MiscuUs (Pr., ' twice-hnkerl ’), small, llat bread, 
rcndcretl diy and liard by baking, in order to their 
long preservation, lliscnit-lwikingis lapidly hecoiii- 
iiig nn industry in itself, anil factories are rising up 
all o\'er tlie country uiieiti hiHonits are made in 
large rjiiantitios, In tbese fnoborks tlie flour and 
other ingredients of which Inseuits are made is never 
handled from the time it eutm-s the works until it 
iHsiies from tliem a.s a finislieil article. In the case 
of hard hlscuits the various ingredients are run into 
a kneading-maehine, where they are thoroughly 
incoipnratcd into a still' dongli. This is tlien 
‘liruked’ — i.o. ijassed and roi«i.s.sed between mlloi’s 
until pressed into long sheets with snieotli sur- 
faces. These slieoks are then placed on ahlseuit- 
cutting luaeliinei which is provided witli a pair of 
rollcvH set to compress the d<mgh ns it passes Iw- 
tween them into the desired thicknesH. The dough 
is cfU'iiei! along hy a woollen or canvas wcl», which 
iltdivers the dough uiidcrnoatli a block eontaiiiing 
outt'Gi'H which descend and cut the biscuits to tlio 
deslied sbuiie. As the block rises, the wch carries 
the cut dough onwards, the scrap dough being col- 
looted ; they next pass on to a wire frame travelling 
through a heated chamlior or oven. T’he passugo 
through the oven occupies ahont (iftcen minutes, 
during wliieli time they are completely hakeil. 
They are then carried to the puekltig-room, and 
when cool at once packed in tins. >So rapidly is 
this openitioii conducted, that about 2(H)0’ Ih. 
wciglit of biseniks are [lasscd tbrmigb one of those 
ovens every day of ten hours. 

Uiscuits are divided into two class».>s— tlie im/er- 
mented aiul tlio fcnnenlcd. U$i fermented or’««- 
kaacned Uread, generally known as common sen- 
fi/fioiidfi or nhip-hrc(((l, are madu of wheaten-llour 
(retaining some of tlie bran), water, and common 
salt. 

C'ajd(tiiiH’ bhenits are juejiared fi<»m wheaten- 
ibuir, water, with common wait, and butter, with 
an ucca.sioiial small dose of yeast to cause ]>artial 
fermentation. Milk is also smnetimes cmploved. 
Water hiscnitu are nuule of flour and water ; hard 
biacuiU, of tUiuv ami water, with variable quantities 
of Ijuttev, spicGs, and sugar. Ho/t biscuits eontaiii 
increased linantitics of butter and sugar. Yeast 
biscuits are tlioso the dough of which is ini.vcd with 
a small ijiiantity of yeast, yielding more ]>ormis 
biscuit.s. Ihitlcr bisariis are made with much butter 
aiul a little yeii.st. 

In making fancy iiisenits great care innstiic taken 
in the inaniimlalive part of the process to incor- 
iioratc the ingredients in a systematic manner. 
Thus, the butter is mixed with the flour in a dry 
condition, ami then the water or milk added ; anil 
when eggs are used, tliey are thoroughly beaten up 
with the .sugar (if the latter is ronuii’eil), and the 
egg-piistc added to the dough, wbimi liius been pm- 
vioiisly iiioijared wUli or without hiitter. The 
vavieus kinds of biscuits in the preparation of 
wliicli yeast is employed, present a more spongy’ 
a^peiit tluin the imyeasted biscuitH. OeeasumaJIy 
a little sesqnicarhoimte of ammonia (volatile salt) 
is added, to ns.sist in raising the dough, and make 
a lighter biscuit. A great objection, however, to 
fermented biscuits i.s tliat they deteriorate vnrv 
rapidly on kecinng, 

Soft or .sy^fctYi^i/j-c«iV.yare prepared from flour, with 
luucU sugar, a great many eggs, some bnttor, and a 


small ([uantiby of spices and es,seiiees. The eggs 
tend to give a nice yellow cveam-colour to the 

hi.sciiite. 

Tlie extent to wliiedi liiscuits arc now oonsuniod 
may he learned from tlio fact that several of the 
largeist biseuit-manufactovies each pvcitivro and 
thniw inte market every week from .’)(), 000 to 
50,0(X) lb. weight of biscuits of various kinds. 

Of bi-scuits requiring special methods of iimnufiic- 
tiire, Avc may mention ‘meat biscuits,’ ‘digestive 
biscuite,’ ‘charcoal bi.scuits,’ and wlmt is known as 
the * perfect food biscuit.’ The meat bisriiif has not 
met W'itli much tovonv as an article of food. _ 1 b con- 
sistcil of the usual ingroilieiits of bard hisenit made 
up with a soup containing the soluble mattevH of 
lieef. One of the objects of the meat biscuit— viz. 
the. presevvatUm of animal food of South America 
ami Australia, has been attained by otlierprofernldc 
methods (see ri{E.si:«viii) riioVTsiiiN.s). A coar.xit 
kind of meat hnscuit is used for feeding dogs. 

Diijcstivc Idscuits are pre]mrc(l in .sucli^ a manner 
that they may contain diastase, tlio nitrogonons 
traiisforiniiig matter of malt ; Imtwlnitei’or quantity 
of tliis fiubstaueo tiiey may contain in the condition 
of dough is destroyed in tlie process of baking, 

Charcml bisc.nUs, ovigiually introduced by Ilragg. 
wore unco iield in great repute ns a kind of nicdiciiial 
food. They eontain wood cliarcoal incorporatod in 
their siihstaiice. The wood charcoal usually aids 
HH an ahsorhent of gases, but it loses this quality 
when saturated with inoistmo j and it is in tliiscon- 
(lition, of course, that it reaches the slonnudi, any 
iioneiib tlmt may accrue therefore fmn tiiu use of 
charcoal hiscuits cannot be duo to its ahsorhent 
powers. It ^nay, Uowovov. h« of some lieueilt hy 
acting as a mild tnechanical irritant. 

The per/eet food biscuit^ Invented hy R. Ileiulor- 
•son & Rons, is one wlioso composition is based on 
the proportion of chemical uloments neodod for a 
complete and poi’fcc.b diotavy— -i, e. it is designed to 
contain all the food materialH, and in the pi'o]ici’ 
proportion, that physiology imlieatos ns required for 
the iiourishinont and stt]iport of tlie human liody. 

lllsll, BfSjntA, or Bikh. Roe At.'ONiTii. 

Ili.slioi), The woiil comes to us froin the Anglo- 
Saxon bisiwp, an abbreviated form of the (Ireek 
('piscopos — i.e. ‘ ovorneer.’ In classical wi'itiws, 
from Homer downwards, it signilles an inspector 
or .superintendent of any kind, though they also 
use it as a title of various ollicer.s with speeii'il am) 
determinate fmicti»n.s— e.g. of commissimiors sent 
by the Atiieuiaus to regulate the ad'airs of eobmics 
aiul Kubjcct states, and of magistrates who super- 
mtendod tlio sale of pvovi.sions in the market under 
the Uomau empire. In tho Heptuagint tlie usage of 
the wowl corrc-spoiuls, on tho whole, to that in class- 
ical writera. Sometimes the Hense is iiuite general, 
us when, for in.stance, in Jidi, xx. 21), it occurs iis a 
name for God who watclics over tlie conduct of 
men ; Imt usimlly it denotes ollicurs intriislcd with 
the Rujiei'iuteudence of some pavticular wovli, 
whetlior civil or voligious, Had tlie history of the 
woiil ended heie, it would never have emue, as it 
actually has done, to form iiavt ami jiarcel of cvei'v 
language .S|)oken Ity Clivistiaus of the ICast anil 
West. It apjiunis in Syriac ami Arabic, in Spanish 
and German, ami cvorywlieve, even in tlie lA'cncIi 
cri‘/pfo, the original Greek form may ho recognised. 
Wliile, however, tho word itself has hcen retained, 
the sense attav.Ued to it iias undovgono a rtidicai 
alteration. Throughout the Now 'I estanieiit cpis- 
eopHs Is iutevchangeahlo with presbyter; hotU are 
synonymous titles of ollicers who ilirect the dis- 
cipline and admiui.stor the all'airs of a single con- 
gmgntion, but, from tlio latter part of the 2d 
century, it juvs assumed a widely (lilferciit meaning, 
uiiicb ib still rctaiiiB. Instead of being synonyiiioua 
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■\vitli prosliytov, it iitiplies superiority over a liody of 
lirosbytors } instead of Huperintend'enco in. a par- 
ticular congre^fation, it suggests rule over a number 
of congregations united in a dioee.se. It has censed 
to mark an ollice Avliicli may bo held by many in 
the same placo, and has been ap])ropriated to one 
who is Huiireme over presliytors and laity within 
tho coniines^ of a diooe-so. A modern bishop occu- 
pies a position in his dioeeso which is iinirpie. He 
alone ordains presbyters and consoemteH ohurclie.s. 
Ho exercises autlinrity over elergv and laity alike. , 
To liiiii the duty of preaching ami instructing, and 
of_ maintaining sound doctrine, is specially coin- 
mittod. A N<5W Tostamont bishop or pros))yter 
was tho moiuhor of a council which watched 
ovor tlio government of a coimrcgation. 8o far 
wo are oii secure ground. Hie proofs of the 
alterations which iiavo adeeted tho meaning of tlio 
term will be given further on. Meantime, it is 
enough to say that the fact is admitted liy com- 
potoiit piii'sims of every ttuiolomcal school, even liy 
Koman Oatliolics, sucl'i as Dbllingor, Fird Atjc uf 
ihn (Jlunr.li (Kiig'. trails, n. '2HII), anil is treated as 
prohalde by I'lstins on I'liilippians, and I'otaviiis; 
EwlcMnst, UUu'tmih. lib. iv. cap. !2. ‘The ovdom,’ 
says Tliomas A(|uiims (on Philipjiiaiis), ‘were dis- 
tinct, hut not the names of the m'dors.' 

The matter is indeed very dilVeront when we puss 
from the word ‘ hislion’ to tho histoiy of tho opis- 
oo])al olllce. Tims, wliilo tho more loariiod Homan 
(Oatliolics admit that the words ‘lilshon’ ami 
‘ proHhvter ’ lU'o syminyinoiw in tho Now Tostamont, 
they also allege that modorn hislmps aro by divino 
right Hiiperioi' to proshytors, and aro tlio huccohsovs, 
mitof those who hoar tho same naino in tlio Now 
Testament, hut of tho apostles. Tlio Council of 
Trout anatliomatisos tlioso wJiodony that )>islioi» 
are suiioviov to presbyters, or assort that tlio 
ojiiseojial powiir of ovilination is oominon to the 
lattor (Hess. x.xiii. ean, 7). Tnio, Itoman Catholic 
divines make some distinction butwoon bishops 
and apostles, wliose suecessovs thoy aro said to ho. 
It is admitted that the apostles luul jurisdiction 
throughout tlio world, whereas tiio Iiisliop's power 
is restrained to a particular dioccHo, Hut the 
hisliop, like the apostle, onlainH jiriosts, rules os’or 
tliem ami over the laitj’’, and this bj’ divino and 
umiltorahlo institution. Tlio position of High 
t.hmreii Anglicans is mncli the Hame, They 
consider episcopacy us necessaryj not only to tho 
wclMmiiig, hut to tho lieiiig of a church. To 
Anglicans of the more iiinderato .seliool, opiscopaov 
is a venerahlo form of church govarnmeut wliicli 
des(!emls from apostolic times, hut they do not 
count it an essential matter, and they have no 
mind to uiioliurcli tho l'rote.stant eommnnities 
which liavo been formed on another model. Pres- 
hyloriana, on tho otlior hand, contend tliat the 
government of tho church liy proshytors has, and 
lias alone, tho sanction of tho Now Tcstamejit, 
and they reject moilera episcopacy as a cornii>tioii 
of priin'iLive (.Ihristiunity. Hut at all times the 
Protestant climehes, whether F-piacopaliaii, or 
Presbyterian, or {kmgregatioiialist, have had men 
anioiig them who could adojib none of tlioso 
po.sitiouH ; who believed that tho free spirit of 
(.-'liristianity inculcates no definite form of elmroli 
government, and have regarded the vaiyiiigslinpes 
which it has assiuiicd as things iiidifFeront m them- 
selves, good or had according to cireuinstunccs, 
novel' HO good as to compeiisato in any dogreo for 
tho absuimo of spiritual life, never so had aa to 
procludo its exisioiuio. And just as there have 
lieon men who forgot disputes about cliurch govern- 
ment in tlio intere3t.s of tho spiritual life, so tlioro 
have been in England, and still morc in Germany, 
scliolars who have investigated tlio history of epis- 
copal power with a learning and impartiality which 


IS not to bo found in tho war of the elmrche.s. We 
may say, brielly, that tlte result of all real inves- 
tigation lias been to sliow liow utterly unlike tlio 
state of the carlie.st cliurclies was to anytliing 
which either exists or could he retusonably (le.sii'ed 
at the jiresent day. An attempt will be made here 
to state and to arrange the facts without entering 
into sectarian controversy. It nnist he promised 
that the whole tradition of tho cliuvcli, from the 
close of the 2d century onwards, tells, on a jmma 
facie view, for the Homan Catholic and High 
Cluu'oh theory of apostolical succession. Bach 
cause lias enlisted eonsniniuato learning on its 
side. Hub the method chosen liere lias at least the 
advantages that it is less familiar to the mass of 
linglish readers, that it lias commended itself to 
.scU()lar.s even within the pale of episcopal com- 
iminion.s, and that it enables ns to cxliibit, without 
pi'ojndiee to any tlieory, the data by which all 
theory must bo tested and proved. 

Our earliest ami securest sources of information 
are the iindiKpiited epistles of St Paul, and there 
it is .significant that the word ‘bishop’ occum 
once only, and that in the latest of his epistles 
(Philip, i. 1), But ill one important pas.sage 
tho^ apostle makes a formal omuneratioii of the 
dill'eront positionH or grades ocoupied by the 
menibors of tho church. We uao or sot puimoso 
language wliich is vnguo, hecaimo, ns wo snail soe 
proHontly, tho powora indifiated are vague, at least 
so far as tlio govornmont of tlio churoh k concerned. 
'God.' ho says, 'hath sot some in tlio olmvcli, lii-st 
aiiostics, Hceoiidly propliots, tldvdly toacliQis, tlion 
miracles, then gifts of lioaling, liolps, govornnionts, 
divers kinds uf tongiiGs’ (I Cor. xii. 28), It 
will bo obsorvod that no speaks of divino ajipoint- 
mont, not ot popular uholce, and tho reason j.s 
plain, for ‘powers,’ ‘gifts of healing,’ ‘tongues,’ 

‘ ni'opliocy,’ wore obviously iiiivacnlous gifts, and 
the sanui holds good, though pcvliaps in a lower 
degroo, oven of tuacl'ing, as appears from 1 Cor. 
xiv, 2(1 ; while Paul himsolf is a conspicuous 
uxamplo of an npostlo, sont noithor from moo nor 
blirougli human instrumentality, but by God 
‘through roveiatioa of Jeaus Clirist’ (Gal. i. 
1-17 . 

Still the queation reinnins whotlior the apostolic 
inuUided tlio later episcopal otlieo, and to this rpies- 
tlon diverse answer, s aro given. Homan Catholics 
and many Anglicans reply in the afiirmative. 
Presbyterians and many iiulepondent scholars also 
urge tiiat there is scarcely a Hingle feature 
common to tlte two. It is only, they plead, in 
tlio teeth of liistory tliat the distinction can be 
reduced to one lietween unh’^ersal and local juris- 
diotion. The apostles liad no niiiversal jurisdic- 
tion ; and tlieir nearest counterpart, though even 
tliat is wide of the mark, is to bo found in the 
modern missionary. Tlio name of ‘ apostle,’ wliich 
occurs once only in Matthew (.x. 2), and once in 
Mark (vi, 30), oftoner in Luke, was first given 
to tlio twelve. They were sent to tho twelve 
tribes of Israel, and they continued this work, 
after the death of Jesus, in Jerusalem, and then 
throughout Jiuhea. The same name was taken by 
Pan! after lie ‘had seen tlie Lord.’ Among the 
Jewish congregations it was extended to James, 
tho Loixl’is brother (Gal. i. 19), who liad seen 
the risen Christ (1 Cor. xv. 7), ami no doubt 
at a very early date to others, for Paul distin- 
guislie-s ‘all tho apostles’ ns a larger class from 
the reatricted number of tlio twelve. In tlio 
churches beyond Judtea, Timothy and Silvanns 
(1 Tliess. i. 1, ii, li), Barnabas (I Cor. ix. 5), Apollo.s 
(1 Cor. iv. 0-9), Aiuh'onicus, and Jniiias (Homans, 
xvi. 7), wore all apostles. Certain conditions 
seem to have been required before a man was 
generally recognised by this title. He must have 
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seen tlie Oml ( I Cor. ix. 1), aiijn-fiveil liiniself by 
Higiis(2Cor. xii. 12) and visioii.s (2 Cor, xii. 1). Tlie 
ajjpoiiitiiieiit, then, of an apostle, and the qualilica- 
tKins according to this vicjw’ were wholly dilfor- 
ent from the aiiiiointment and (puililicatiniis of 
a Insliop. No Igsh different are the power, s 
in the one case and the other. The hislinp is 
the Hunreme administrator within the diocese 
ill whicii ho is lumiinateil, heing inve.stcd therein 
with snpveine disciplinary antlnjrifcy. An apcistle 
liad no authority except over ctmrclies wliieli 
lie Iiad foiindeil. Paul, helioviiig in the tmth 
of Ids gospel, was ready to proclaim it to all, but 
the imsition he adopts to the Piomans is rpute 
other than that which ho adopts to cliurehes whicli 
owed their faith to him. He will not build ‘on 
another niaii’.s foundation;’ if lie liojics to iinjiart 
some spiritual gift to the Romans, lie adds that 
the lienefit will ho iimtual ( Romans, i. 12), and he 
almost apologises for writing to them ab all 
(Koumns, xv. 15). It was his converts who wore 
the seal of his apostlcship (1 Cor. ix. 2), 
Ri'eii within his own sphere there is scarcely a 
resenihlanee between tlie aulhority of an apo.stle 
and a hishon. That of the former is much greater 
and much less, much gveatev in uroval iullwcuec, 
much less in legishitive authority. Paul’s rights 
over his convort.s woro tho.se of a father who liad 
hegotteu them in the gospel (1 Cur, iv. 16 ; Gal. iv, 
iSf) : it was liis duty to remind them of the gosjiel 
they had received, accompanied and attested hy 
tlie gifts of the Bpirit. and to admonish them iii 
case they were unfaithhil to it ( 1 Cor. iv. .xiv. 
37 ; 2 Cor. .\iii. 2). When he has a distinct com- 
mand of the Lord, ho lays down an absolute 
precept. ‘Unto the iiiarried,’ he says, ‘I give 
charge, yea nob I, hub the Lord, tliab the wife 
doparb not from her hnsliand . . . and that the 
husband leave not his wife’ (I Cor. vii. 10, 11) — 
appealing no dimht to a saying of Jesus preserved 
in the tradition of the disciples. On other inatteas, 
and those mo.st inipnytaiit, he lUstinguishcs be- 
tween his own decision and that ‘ of the Lord,’ and 
doe.s but give liis ‘jiidgincnb’ as ‘one that lias 
found mercy’ (I Cor. vii. 10-25), He also gives 
Ids own oiiiniim as a spiritual man to whom the 
really spiritual will listen (1 Cor. xiv, 37, 33), and 
lie refers to the general eustom of the cliiirches 
(1 Cur. xi. 10, vii, 17, iv. 17). But the congrega- 
tion, udmini.steved its own allairs in a coniplotely 
deinocratie niaiinei'. The story of the ineestuou.s 
Corinthian is a crucial instaiic'^c. Paul is sure of 
wltat will take place ; he is present in spirit at 
the meeting of the heliovors, luit it is the meeting 
itself wliich passes senteneo of o-volusioii. ‘ Bt 
Paul's spirit,’ as Hisliop Ellicott puts it, ‘with tlie 
associated power of Christ, is pre.scnt u'ith the con- 
voked synod, and with that synod jmsses the 
authoritative sentence’ (Comm, on 1 Cor. v. 3). 
The older apostle.s liad just- as little oflicial author- 
iby, hist the same .scope for luovul iiUlucuee. ^Yl^eu 
Paul met them nt Jerusalem in 51 A.n., they did 
not decide for the believor.s generally, hut for them- 
selves and tlieir own course, TJiey gave Paul and 
Barnabas ‘ the right hand of fellowship ’ that ‘ they 
should go unto the Gentiles.’ Again, I’aul felt lie 
had to do, nob with a hoard of ollieiaLs, Init with 
men whose past gave them great moral weight. 
In the second chapter of Galatians he never once 
use.s the name ' apostle,’ hut he does mention ‘ the 
men of repute,’ ‘Iho.so who were reputed to he 
pillai-s.’ Peter uml John owed their position in 
great measure to their peisonal character, and 
James also to tho fact that he ^Yas the brother of 
Jesus. 

It may he objected that, anyliow, some oilieial 
gover/uuonfc must have been rmpiircal in the early 
Cliristiiin gatherings, ami that Paul implies that 


there were persons who iwesided in the Thessa- 
loiiian Clnirch (1 Thess, v. 12). To which the 
answer is, ‘ Tliat no doubt goveriniieut existed, bub 
that it tvAS the government of those who wove 
marked out for it hv su]ieinatural or natural gifts, 
not of olllcials,' tVe liavo seon already, bliab ‘gov- 
erinnents ’ are classed among the miraculous gifts 
of the fipii'it. Further, the first converl_s, or those in 
whose house bhocluiroh nuit(Rom. xvi. 5; ] (.^or. xvi. 
10), would naturally direct the others, and take the 
lend in the congregation. ‘I beseech you, jtretlircn 
(yo know the house of Btephiuias, tliat it i-s the 
iiVst-fniits of Aehain, and that they liave set them- 
.selves to minister unto the .saints), tliat yo also 
he ill snhjection unto such, and to every one that 
helpeth in the work, and laliourcth ' ( 1 Cor. xvi. 1 6 ). 
Hero the ministiy or dcaconshi]) is one with the 
episcopate or sinieriiiteiidenee. All is sjiontaneous, 
nothing nflicial. The profusion of miraculous 
gifts prevented any desire for ohieial toaehei's, and 
woiihl have thrown them into the shade had they 
existed. Nor, some woiihl add, could the apostles 
have tliought of pvtwidhig the vlmvehes with iv 
regular goveriimeut to last after their orvn ileath, 
tiioiigdi even so early a writer as Clenioiit iif Home 
attvil'utes this design to them. The, fact, it is said, 
tliat the aiiostlcs, like the other Chri.stiaiiH, con- 
lidently expected the coming of the Lord in their 
own time, proves tliis theory untcnahle. 

Philippi was the earliest of the Kiiio]u'Hn 
churches, and tiiere St Paul, towards the close of 
his life, doe-s salute ‘ tlio saints’ with iho ‘hishops 
and deacons.’ Possibly, even then, tiiese titles 
were haginning to ho attrilmted, the fonner, to 
those who were the acknowlodgual leadevK of tlie 
congregation j tlie latter, to thoso who devoted 
tlieni, selves to furthering and helping on its work. 
In later hooks of tiie New Testament canon, there 
is frequont mention of bishops or jireshyters and 
deacoms. And in the Acts the origin of these 
oliices is traced hack to tlie ajiosLles them- 
selves, and to tho very V'giuniug of Urn gospel. 
We are as yet, however, a long way from the 
Pvo.sliytorian .system, hecanse tlie olllco of Leaching 
and preaching is <iuite sejiarato from that of tho 
presbyter. Ho was not a minister or preacher, hub 
au ‘overseer’ or ‘.shophovd’ of tho ehiireh (Acts, 
XX. 28). He roplacod tho preshytors of the Jewish 
synagogue who presided over its discipline, And 
wo aro still further from diocesan eiiiscopuey. 
Novel' once, from tlie heginning to the end of Ll'io 
Now Testament, is ‘ a threefold niiiiistry’ of bishops, 
priests, ami deacons so inncli n-s hiriteil at. On the 
contrary, hi.sliop and iire.shyter aro two words for 
the same oHiee. The piusliytors of jVUUitiis ( Acts, 
XX. 17 ) are al-so its bishojis ( verse 2S ) ; so lue tlio 
nreshytoi-s in Crete (compare Titus, i, 6 with 7). 
The autluir of 1 Tim. iii. 7 having deseriiied the 
ijnalilicatiojiK of a hisliop, jiasscH straight to those 
of tho deacon, knowing notliing of any tliiid olliee. 
True, it has been suggested-— e.g.' by Rotim 
(AiifuiH/c (lev Christ. Kirclu:, p. 173, .sw/.) ami tiy 
Bisliop Liglitfoot — that dioeoHaii epi.scopmiy iiiay 
have sprung up at the. cIohc of Urn apostolle age. 
But it was unknown to (Jlement of Home ahmit 
120 a.D; ‘111 his epistle,’ says Bishop .Liglitfoot, 

‘ there is no mention of eplseopacy properly so 
called, for hisliop and jireshytor are still syijony- 
nions terms (see Clem, JCp. i, '4-i-J7).’ Preeis'ely tl'm 
same argument may he drawn from the ‘Teaching 
of the Apostles ’( XV. ), and tlie Bhepherd of ilermas 
( Vis. iii. 6). Tho.so authorities eaiTV us well 
into the 2d century. An analogue to tfm diooosim 
Insiiop has been Been )>y .some in tlie ‘angels’ of 
the Revelation. Tliey are tlie guardian spirits of 
the churches, or po.s.sibly por.sonilioations of tlioin, 
but nut human rulers, ns Bisho]i Liglitfoot ^vith 
others, before and aince, lias couelusivoly proveil. 
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In tlie nastoral epistles, siipposed by the more 
fidvaneed critics to ha\-c been written in St I*a\il’s 
name against the (.tiiostic hevesioa of the 2d cen- 
tuv^^ wo got closer to tlio point. Tiievc Titus 
niul Tiin<jfliy arc certainly empowered to giioi-d 
the faith, to appoint bisliops or jirosbyters in every 
city, and to oxovciso authority <wcr them. There 
is a tendency to identify tiro bishop or m-csbyter 
with tb<! tcnelier or nreaclier, for the bisliop is 
to 1)0 ‘apt to teach' (1 Tim. hi. 2), but the 
identification is not yet complete, for it ia taken 
for granted that only some bishop teach (1 
Tim. V. 17). _ Tlie rocnrrence of such phi-ases as 
‘sound doctrine,’ and tlte position of Timothy and 
Titus, inaico us feed bliat we are nheady tin the 
threshold of tlie Catliolic Ohurcii with Its rule of 
faitl) and its liierarcliy. Hut even here mucli is 
lacking. Tiinotliy and Titns are temporary dele- 
gate.s of tiiG apostle, not dioeesnn hishop.s. It is 
in tlie Ignatiiiii epistles that tlte Uuhieon is pas-sed, 
and liero indisputably, in any case as early a-s the 
middle of the 2d century, the claims of bishoiis, in 
the modern sense, are insisted upon perpetually. 
It is useless to multiply (piotations from writers 
of later date, IJy the time of Ireinons { 190 A.D.), 
the diooesau episcopate was cstablishc<l throughout 
the Koman world. The old eutliustastic life of the 
early Cluistian meetings was replaced l>y the rule 
of too hiemrehy. Even Tgjiatius hud not readied 
the view which i« familiar to Irctmms, and still 
more to Cyprian, that bish(ip.s are the successors 
of the apostlos, and the channels tbrougli which 
jU’imitive tiwlition is convoyed to successive ages, 
i'lms, It is held by many, tlie Catholic Church 
arose, formed by a kind of necessity in the struggle 
Against the a.xiiggcmted dnclriiics of the Ciiostic 
Kiiots, wliioli threatened to dissolve Oiristianitv in 
aystema of fantastio and variable speculation. The 
canon or collection of New Testament Ixmks, with 
binding authority cfnial to that of blio Old Testa- 
ment, the opisflfipacy united with itself, the ap{)cal 
to apostolio, tradition, all arose from tlio same need, 
and on this triple foundation tlic Cntlioitc Church 
was ljuilt. 

Two other points, however, de.servc iiotiee. Kii-st, 
Jerome (died 420) (on Titus, i. fi ; Kj). I. •16) and an 
cavllev wi'itiu', ^vliosc u’orks arc piintcd with those 
of St Amluuse (on I Tim. iii. S, 0, JO), perceived 
tluit bisliops and pre-shyters had been ongmally 
one, and that the current distinction could claim 
IK) higher saiietion than the custom of the dmrdi. 
Jerome’s wimls, than which nothing ean he more 
clear (vnd stviing, were iueoviuimteil iu the Jk- 
crctiim, the earliest medieval collection of canon 
law (Did. xciii, c. 24; xcv. c. T)), and thus all 
through the inultllo ages the schoolmen retained 
some ulea of the real history of tho offwe. Next, 
even in the itii century, tliodiuveh had not reached 
the modern principle that a bishop alone can confer 
valid onlcrs. Thus, tlio Council of Ancyra in 314 
A.Ti. (canon 13) assumes that prcsl)yt«rs inny 
ordain presbyters with the bishop’s sanction.. The 
fatlior.s of the council recogni.scd of wmi-so the 
o]iisc<)pnl authority, hut they did notattiihiite any 
supernatural ellleacy to the imposition of ejuscopal 
hands. 

The foregoing is a statement of the opinions, and 
the argnmontB on which these are based, held by 
the leas conservative New TcHtament sdiolare Imtn 
in England and Germany. Tlioir argument lias 
been gu’oii the more fully iw still tieing much less 
kiunvii in Englaiul than the time-honoured High 
Cluirdi view, wliich lias been for centuries the 
consistent theory of tho whole Catholic Church. 
That theory of conrso Is a perfectly simple and 
iutelUgihle position, and tho attitvulo of helievers 
toivards it do])ends mainly on the viow they hold 
iiH to tho literal interpretation of Scripture. For 


a^iart altogetlicr from tho .miicli wiiler and more 
diflicnlt question, how far the general develojuueiit 
in dogma of tho whole Isaly politie of tho clmvcb 
is itself tlie outward ovnlence and exjire.'ssion of 
Christ’s promlswl prc.sciiee and guidance to the 
end of the world, tlio High Cliurcli tlicoiy of the 
apostolical success-ion of lushops — the representa- 
tives of the niMwtles, and thnuigli them of the 
Lonl himself— niids strong siijiport from tlio plain 
woixls of Scripture and the uiitorccil exegL>.^is of the 
same. 

We must content oiiisolvcs with a brief summary 
of the later histoiy of fclm office ; and hero it will lie 
convenient to liegiii with the Itoman Catliolic and 
Eastern eliurches. There the duties ami ])owev of 
bisliops remain much ns they were in tlie inidclle of 
the 3(1 eentuiy’, exceiit .so far as tliey have heon cur- 
tailed by the rise of the papal power iu the il’ost, 
by the institution of i’ati'iareliate.s and the iiitcr- 
fereucoof the state in the Ea.st, The Council of 
Trent ro(iiiire.s the bisho)) to preach tho word of 
God, and to maintain purity of doctrine among 
clergy and people. Ho Iiiis to siipeiintend divine 
worship, and is buiiiul to visit nil tlic churches of his 
(liocc.se at least once in every two years. He ajiproves 
priests, and gives tlioin faculties to hear confessions, 
lie makes laws for his diocese, •u itlionb power, how- 
ever, to alter the common law of tlie church ; 
decides ccclcsinstioal cansi^ in the first instance ; 
can s«si>cnd his clcvicivl or oxcemmunicato his lay 
Hiihjccts ; he collates to all heiieliccs, except tliuso 
re’served to tho jiojjo ; iic directs the adiniiustration 
of temporal goods belonging to the diocc.so ; lie can 
dispense from his own laws, and, within certain 
nnvrow limita, from tiie law of the church. Such 
i.s tlio jmiadictlon or ruling power of a bishop, luit 
ho is by no menus snpremc or inifettoved oven in Ids 
own (lioceso. He is subject by lUvine law to tho 
councils of the church, and, as Homan Catholics 
hclicvc, to tho pope, and liy ecclesiastical law lie is 
in subordination to patriarchs, metropolitans, 

In resiieet of orders — i.o. in imwor of ctniseciu- 
tion and the likc—lie Ims no superior, nor do pope 
or patriarch iiretond to higher jKiwor than that of 
a simple bislion. He alone can consecrate other 
Idshoiis, and onlain priests, and ho nlonc, according 
to tho Homan Catliolic theory, i.s the ordinary 
minister of conlirmatiou. 

Ho is now addressodin the Latin Clmi'ch as ‘ Moat 
Illustrious and Kcrorend Lord,* thongli once titles 
which have hccomc peculiar to the pope— e.g. ‘Most 
Holy, Most lllc*.ssed Lord,” Your Holiness,’ ‘Servant 
of the Sciwauts of God,’ wore coimiuui to mere 
hi.shops. His insignia are the ling, pectoral cros.s, 
oplscufial tliroiic, mitre, ismtifical vc.%tmcnts, glovc-s, 
and sandals. 

Bishoie were iu the eavUest chosen by the 
people, subject to a veto by the bishops of the pro- 
vince {Cvprian, Ixviii.). In 32f) A.i). the lust 
Niceiio Council (canon 4) reconiniciulcd appoint- 
ment by the provincial bishops, subject to conlirmn- 
tion of their choice by the metropolitan. Greek 
canonista understood this canon a.s aimnlling the old 
form of popular election, and at jue.seiit the Greek 
orthodox bishojis are nominated by the pairi- 
arcl), though in Iluesia the final nomination rests 
rritli the cair. Iu the West the canon ^vas under- 
stood to leave the (lopular rights of election unim- 
paired, merely requiring' the prc-senco of the bishops 
of tlio province, and confirmation by the nietro- 
jiplitan. In the llth century theriglitof election 
passed to the Cathedral Cliapter, and the pope 
gradually engro.s8cd the sole right of confirmation, 
tillatlnat Clement Y. and bis Biiccc-ssors claimed the 
right of nomination also, fimt in certain cases, and 
then absolutely. Since then the pope lioa restored 
tho right of election t-o the chaiitcrs in l^ru-saia, 
Hanover, tlio Upper Rhino, Switzerland, and the 
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Aiistriiiii avcliliisliujn io'i <tf .Salzbuig ami Olmiltz, 
wltli tlicii- HunVnfc'aii sees, the respective govern- 
ments liaviii'^ a vij^ht of veto. _ In Austria, with the 
(.‘xoeptions jiist nientione<l, in Bavniia, Piuiice, 
Spain, I’ovtut^al, Bvaxil, amt Spaiusik America, the 
lieml of tiie state noiniimtes. Tl>e election Is 
purelv papal in lielyium, also in llolinnci, Great 
Ihitaln aiul Irclauil, Nfiitli America, and other 
Protestant countrieH. A ri^^lit of rccommenfh^ 
tion, ho^vevcv, is coneeded to tlio Roman Catholic 
cliaptevs in Reigium, Holland, and England, to 
cliiiptei'S and parish priests in Iredaml, to the bishops 
of tiic in ovincu in Voitli America. The right of 
coiisDcrathni, wliiclnised to belong to the nioti-opoli- 
tan and two other liisliops, is now reserved to the 
jiope, or a iiishop nouiinated by him, The Gcrat'chla 
Ctdfolkd for lystienmnevates l72archiepiscoi>alaud 
7*211 enisenjial sees iu fclie Roman Catliidic Olmi*ch. 
in Ireland tliove ^verc 4 arolibishonric-s, 23 bishojirics ; 
in England, 1 archliislioprlo, 14 hisboprics ; in Seot- 
land, 2 arcliliislioprios, 4 bislmjjrics. Altogether 
tbero wore llti Roman Catholic sees in the Hritish 
empire. In the United States there were 70. 
IJe.sulea these, tliore are the titular bishops, till the 
ponlilicate of Leo XIH. called bishops «i pnWibns 
vijklcliion. Ttioy liavo lecelved ejdscopal eomse* 
cralioii, hnt have no regular jnrifsliction. They 
assist fioum other bishop, or are delegates of tlic 
pojiQ where the liicivavcliy is not cstahlishoil. 

Pussinc to the Refoniiod chiu'chcs, we (ind the 
theory oi the Anglican ninch the same as that of 
the Homan eitlseopate, except that in Englaml the 
authority of the crown haa icplaeed tliat of the 
pope. Tlic Anglican blslmp is .said, though the 
Htatpment is dLsputed hy Roman Catlndic conti'o- 
versialists, to descciul in <lireet line of coiisccratuni 
from his predecessors in Oio middle ages. Ko alone 
can ordain, coullvin, and consecrate ehurehes. He i 
institutes to liciictieos and licenses enratos ; ho has 
the viglit to inoaeli tliroiigiiout the diocese, to hi- 
Hpoct the eliuroiics and clnirchyai-ds. He (;aii with- 
draw tlio Hceiise.s of curates, win) may, liowever, 
appeal to the inetropfditan. He is iijjido jncs-i- 
(lent in the Coiisistorinl Court. With regard to 
criminnus clovks ins jmwer is verj’ limited, not only 
beefluse fho firmi decision rc.sts 'with the Queen in 
eomieil, hut also beean.so ttie English law protecls 
the interests of the inferior clergy with a zeal un- 
known to the modern canon law of the Roman 
Cliurd!. Tlius, wlierens the Oomieil of Trent per- 
mits a bishop to decide in cases of certain grave 
charges against dorks ‘ withoufcformal trial, having 
jsiiii]ily imoertaiiicd the truth of the fact,’ an Angli- 
can prelate 1ms no sucli power. Ho may institute 
a cmmiiission of inquiry, and decide the case with 
three assessors, one of wliom must he a barrister, or 
he may at once proseento in the Superior Court. If 
he luinsolf passes seuteuec, an apjuKil lies to the 
Court of Ardies in the province ot Caiiterhmy, to 
tho Chaneery in the inovince of York, and ulti- 
mately to the Privy-cnuiicil. If a bislioi) refuses 
to institute a clerk to a heiie/ico, the appeal is limt 
to tlio iU'chbisliop and then to the Privy-mniueil. 
There are in l:',iig]iin(l and Wale.s two amIihi.shops 
mid thirty-one bishoiis, besides foiii* sulfragaii 
or assistant liisliejis, the avelibisliops and twenty- 
four of the bisliops linviiig scats in the llou.so of 
Lords. There are two archldsiiojis and eleven 
bishojis in tlic disestahlished Clmreh of Ireland ; 
seven liishops in the Episcopal Cluircli of Scotland, 
ono of whom is called Primus ; fievoiity-oiie colonial. 


hisbop fell into disuse, or wa.s retained ns a inoroly 
civil title, or revived for a short time, ami tlion 
allowed to drop ; and tho Lutheran superintondent 
is a mere sluulow of a medioval bisliop. On the 
other liaiid, the Lutbenvn chmelios of Denimu k and 
Scandinavia have alwaj’.s been episcopal. Tliore are 
.seven liislioiis in Denmark, nomimitod by the crown, 
one archbisliop ainl eleven bisliops in Sweden ; six 
bi.slioi« ill Norway, wliioli last arc cliosen by tlio 


and ratioiuil in tlieiv attitude to episcopacy. They 
donied its diidiio institution, but they wei-e quite 
■willing to tolerate it, ^vlioii circnmstanc^ made it 
e.xpediuiit to do so. la Germany the name of 


of whoso meinbore are laymen. 

For tho early history of tho ofiicc, kco Lightfoot on 
Pliilippiftiis; llothc. AnfUngc de)' C'hrhtliclicii JCirr/ie, 
p. 2«1 ncq.: Ritsohl, Knistelmny ilcfAltk(dhi>!uc/u» Kirchc, 
p. 399 scq.; Biiur, Ckrislcnt/iim mid Kirchc dcr ersiai 
drei Jahrhmulcrte, p, 2<!0 seq. ; Hatch, Orijanisulion of 
ihc liarhj Christian Ohurehes ; Woiy.rtiiokov, rijwaPdfschiiH 
Zeilalter, p. <»0C seq. Tho lii.stovical oimonists of tho 
Roman OQtliolio (Jhurch, .such ns Tlioinnssiii, ftiriml nbim- 
dniit and tnisfcworthy infonuiitioii on tlio opiHCi)p.atL‘ in 
Inter patristic and medieval times. Dr ll'ordsworth’H 
Theojihiliis Aii{f/‘cauus is fl poiuilnr stetement of tlio 
High Church theory by n divino of grout loariiing; Diil- 
liugor’s First Aqc of the Church (tiiuis. by tixonhaui) 
tivats the snhjcct in a mnstciiy fndiion from iliu Reiiinn 
Catholic stmuipoint. For tho Hoforntud uhurolios tc' 
convso Ims been hnd to Rlimt’s Olnirch Law. vovisod by 
Pliilliinoru, flUd to tho ni-tioles on tlio Dniusli iiiul l^oiiii- 
diiinvinn oliurohes iij Hcivot; niid Plitt’s J'Jnciwlojiudie 
/fir j’rotctfanlfsche Thtuloiiiv, See also tho iirtiulos in 
tins work mi Ai’osToi-icAb SuceKssioN, AueumsHor, 
F.van.vhD (Oiioium of), OiuiEiiw, Puii’is'i’, Homan 
C,\ riior.t<! CHuncu. 

lliKliopt a beverage conijumod of rod wine ( elarot, 
Ihugniidy, A'c.) poured warm or cold upon ripe 
bitter onuigcs, sugared amt s])iced to taste, and 
drunk either hot or void. 

lILsIioib Sill llHNitv Rowbicv, (lomi)OHor, wiih 
I mrn in Loinloii, N»veml>or IS, 17H1). Ills primiipal 
musical iiistruotor was Eiiuicesoo Hianelii, an opura 
eomjioser settled iu (.omlon. In ISOil HiHhoii was 
appointed composer of ballet music at the ( Spera, 
Among liis 8S oiiovatle outertainmenis were (liiii 
ilAoiiiciYiij;, The. UiUfr umf fii's d/cn, d/iinf il/ui'hol, 
Nutive. and The, Virgin uf thi iinn — all less 

remarkable for ovigiimlity tluvn fur their ilowiiig 
melmliea and aniiiiHted style. The epent ri/uffi/o) 
(18*20) was a failuru. Tlic famous glmj, ‘The 
Chough and Crow,’ in his; irniuy of our moMb 
popular songs, siieh as ' Hlmuhl He' Upluaid,’ ‘ Aly 
rretty Jane,’ are by him ; and his, Loo, probahly, 
is tho setting of ‘Home, Street Homo’ (siie 
I’AVNK). FwimlSlO to lK‘2-1 liewiis direetor of the 
immie at Covent Garden Theatre, from 182r> to IHIH) 
at Drury Lane, ami for three years more at Vaux- 
hall Gaixlons. One of the iirst direuLois of tlio 
Philluiruumic Soeioty, ho for nine yeavs enu- 
I ducted the concerts of Aneient Music, In IH3!I ho 
received the Oxfonl dogroo of Mus. Hac., in lHf)3 
of Mhs. Doc. ; ami fwiii 1841 to IHJrl ho was Reid 
piofessorof Music in tho univoisitv of , Edinburgh. 
In 1842 ho was kniglited, ami in I'’iibrmu v 1848 was 
electml professor of Mirnie iu tlie univeiHity of 
Oxford. In his later years ho was in very muios- 
sitous circuinstanees. 'llu dioil of eaiicer, April 30, 

itiHii<)»’Aiicklnii<1, a town in tlio county, ami 
9k miles S\Y. of the city, of Duiliam, stamis'oii an 
ciiiinonee HO foot above tho conlluent AVear and 
Gaunless. Us ablsjy-Uko palace of tlio bisiiops of 
Durham was founded about lilOO liy Hishoji Antony 
Rek, and rebuilt by Bislmp Ciwin slim tly after the 
licstoi'.ation. ’Dki tnwn-liall is a Iiaiulsoine cdiltci’ 
of 1803, with a apiro 100 feet high. There are 
cottoii-inills,^ engineering-works, amt largo neigli- 
tomng colliorieB, Ihip. ( 1861 ) 4400 ; { 1801 ) (M80 j 
(losl) 10,097. 
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Bishop’s OjlStlc, II- ln^u•kct-t^)^vll uf Slii-opshiro, 
2‘2 n\ilcK S\Y. HlvvowsUvwy, ainl ^){j \Yw\Y. of 
Cravoii Anns junclidii l)y a branch line (1865). Till 
1832 it I'oturncil t\vu members to iiarliamcnt. It is 
irregularly built on a hill slope. The bishops of 
Hereford liad ftn'inerly a castle liero. Pop. (1881) 
1788, 

Bishop"Stortrord, a town of Hertfonlshirc, 
on theStort, 12 miles ENE. of ITevtfavd, ItehielW 
consists of two .streets in the form of a cimn. It 
carries on a tra<l(i in grain and malt, llisliop- 
Stortford was in Saxon times the property of tho 
bishops of London. Pop, ( 1881 ) U70L 

Bi.sliop’s M'aUham, a town of Ilaniixsliire, 
miles SE. of \Yiiiohoster. lb has been iimno- 
morially tho proiiorty of tho see of Winchester. 
There aro roinains of a castle, hnilb in 1135 
hy Bisliop Henry do lllois, and retlneed to ruins 
during the civil wars of the 17th century. Pop. 
(1881) 118*1. 

Bi8hop>vv€<l, or <!tOUTWKi':i), also Goibtwecd, 
or ritii'h Gerard {uCijupodiuin Vodarfruria), aii nm- 
holliferouH weed common in lierlfrea and gra.s8 plots, 
ami o.vcecdingly (lilllcnlt of oxtiipation on uceonnt 
of its creeping rhizomes. It is oaten by cattle, oml 
tho leaf stalks wore formerly hoilorl and eaten as 
gveeuH. TUo voot-stock \YaH loitg e.steomod a« a 
i'ommly hu' gout. 

Bi.siUllilt'llOi a town of South Italy, 10 miles N. 
of CoHonza hy rail. It lias a cathedral, a castle, 
and some tvnuo lii silk. Po]i. 4255. 

BlsUra, a town of Algeria, 130 miles S. of 
Constaiiblna, in an oasis watered hy the Wady 
Hiskra. and liy Kuriiigs. Pou. 2001. Biskra was 
known to tho KonuuiH as Zuba, and undor tho 
Moors it hocanio a largo toMui. As many lus 7I.<MK) 
peoplu (Hod hero of tho' plague in 1 

jhslliy* "< Hiarkot-Lown of Gloucastorshirp, 3 
miles E. of iStnnul. Pop. of parish ( 1881 } 5108. 

]lis]linr<;k« a thriving town, since 1889 capilal 
of North Dakota, U.S,, stauds in tlia eciitre of the 
state on tho east side of the Missouri, Itore cro.wcd 
by the Nurthorii PaeHic Railway on an iron bridge 
which cost .’62(}(),000. It is named after tho Gerinuii 
ChancuHov, has an oiieva-honse, banks, )iark, gnveyn- 
inont-houHo, university, and hmatie aHyhnn, In 
1882 over 32,000,000 Ih, freight was despiitclicd 
honoo hy stoamors to the uiipor sottloments of the 
I'ivor Missouri, which is navigable 1200 miles almvo 
Bismarck. Great sums have hcon spent by tho 
government in digging out tho sand bars from the 
river above the town. Pop. (1883) about -iSOO. 

Bl.siuarck Archipelago is the name oHicialJy 
Luven by (iormauy to New Britaiu, New Irolaiid, 
Now Hanover, ami sovoral smaller ailjoiiiing islands 
in th(! South Paeilic, since in 1884 tiioy became a 
Gorman dependency. See Nnw Bhitain, &c. 

Bisiiiarck>l^cliO]iluiii.8Cii< Otto Eduaki) 
Lkovold, Puincv: yon, chauceUov of the Gomau 
emidre, and hivomost of statesmen, was hoin Ist 
April 181.5, at SeluinliaUHon in Brandenburg, of an 
ohl family, of winch various members gained _ a 
rejnitation both as soldiers and statesmen. Bis- 
mai'ck r(K!eivc(l his university educatiou at Gottin- 
g(;n, Berlin, and Groifswald, where he studied IiiM' 
and agriculture, but became more distiiiguislied 
a.s a su’ordsnnm tiiaa as a reading inaii. After 
linisliing his studies, ho lived for a timo on his 
estates. Before 18-17 he was little lieard of, lint , 
about that timo he began to attract attention ' 
in the now Prussian parliaiitonb as an ultra- 
royalist, and a iiorco hut unsuccessful opponent . 
of tho constitutional demands rc.snlting from | 
the Mariih revolution of 1848. Ho opposed fcbo 
sehonio of a German empire as ju’oposed liy the 
Eranlcfoi't parliainonb of 1849, for tho reason tlmt 


the title to tlio iiuperial dignity oftbred to the king 
of Prassia wo-s merely based on tho ]iopnlnr win 
and not on the concurrent assent of tho Gorman 
aovercimis as well. His diplomatic career com- 
incnccu in 1851, when ho was appointed Pi'ns.sian 
meniber of tlie resascitated Gevnuiii diet of I'rank- 
fort'. Here he began to manifest that zeal for the 
interests and nggiftiulisenient of Pnissin, ^vhicli 
has since iindeviatingly guuleil liiiii, often vegaul- 
less of tho means. In the diet, he gavo open 
expimsioii to the long-felt discontent with the 
l»rcd«>niinaiice »>f Austria, and domnnded cqiinl 
rights for Prussia. At Prnnkfori Im remained liil 
1859, when he l>eheld in the approach of tho Italian 
war an opjiortnnity of freeing I’j usain and Gormanj- 
from the uijiirioiis (loiniiiatice of Austria; Imt his 
views of energetic action being not yet sbnrcil by 
the cautions and pncilic princo-vogont, Hismaicic 
was jnennwliile recallerl from tho diet and sent as 
inhiister to fit Peteixlnirg. In the spring of 1862 
ivijig William, on tho urgent advice of the Prince 
of Hohenzollei-n, traiisferml Bismarck ax ninbas- 
.sailor to Paris, in order to give him an insight into 
the politics of thcTuilevWH, before intrusting bin\ 
with the cliroction of afl'ahs at homo. Dining his 
short stay at Paris HLsniarck visited London, and 
hud interviews with the leading politicians of the 
timo, including Lord Palmerston and Mr DisraeU. 
In autumn, wficu the king’s govornmont could not 
obtain tho consent of the lower house to the now 
military organisation. Bismarck was recalled, to 
take the portfolio of the mini.stiy for foreign nd'aiis, 
ami the jnesidency of the cabinet, Not being able 
to pass the reorganisation bill and tho budget, ho 
eloseil the chaiuhcis {October 1862), announcing to 
tho doimtios that tho king’s govorinnent would ho 
ohligod to do without theirsnnetion. Accordingly, 
tlio army veor<'ftiiisation went on i and the next 
fonv Rcssions of parliament were closed or dissolved 
ill the same way, without the govornment obtain- 
ing, or oven caring to obtain, tlio .sanction of tiio 
house. When tho 'C’onllict Era,' as it was called, 
api»roachcd a crisis, tho death of tho king of Den- 
mark re-opened up tho Slosivick-Holstoin riUG.stion, 
and excited a fever of national German feeling, 
which Bismarck was adroit onongli to worlc so ns 
to aggraiuliso l*ruH.sin liy tho acquisition of the 
Elbe Duchies, and reconeilo his opponents to Ids 
liigh-liandcd jiolicy by pointing to tho success of 
tho newly-modelled army; Throughout the events 
which ended in tho hiimilintion of Austria at tho 
hattlo of Kihiiggriltz ( 1800), and tlio reorganisation 
of Germany under tho leadership of Prussia (see 
Gkhmany), Bismarck M'as the guiding snirit; and 
such is the mngic of aucccKi, tlmt, from being uni- 
vorsally disliked, he now hccaino tlie mo.st popular 
mail in Germany. It was Bismarck that negotiated 
the neutralisation of the Luxemburg territory 
(1887). 

Tlio action of Franco in i-ogavd to tho eandi- 
dfttnrc of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern for the 
throne of Spain gave Bisniarek the opportunity of 
carrying into action the intensiiied feeling of unity 
aiiiongst Gormans. During the ^yar or 1870-71, 
Bismnrok was tlio B{»okcsmHn of Ocminny ; he it 
was tliat in Fehruniy' 1871 dictated tho terms of 
peace to France. Having boon made a count in 
18(85, ho was iio^v created n prince and chaiicollor 
of tho Gonnan empire. Since tiie peace of Frank- 
fort {10th May 1871) the solo aim of Bismarck’s 
jmlicy, domestic and foreign, Ii.as been to con.soli- 
date tlio voung empire of hm own. creating, hy 
rendering ftsinstitutions more bonolicent, authorita- 
tive, liomogencous, and stable ; and again by secur- 
ing it, tlirongh alliances and political conihinations, 
against attack from withoirt. 'rims, conceiving the 
nnil^' of the nation and the authority nf its govern- 
ment to be endangered by the Clmrcli of Rome, and 
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its (loetrinos of Papal Iiifallil>ility, lie eiuliarkeil on 
tliat Icing aTul bitter stniggle with the Vatican, 
calletl the Kultmknmpf, in the course of which the 
Tnilieiiiil an<i Pmssiaii parliainoiit-s pitssed a series 
of most stringent measures (Falk or May laws) 
against tlio Catholic hierarchy. But Bismarck had 
iindeiTcitod the resisting power of the lloiiiish 
Chiircli, and motives of political expediency gmdn- 
ally led him to nicnlify or repeal the most oppressive 
of the anti-papal edicts, leaving the Catliciliw 
virtual masters of the fiekl. Othenvise, liis domestic 
policy Ims heen marked, among other tliiiig.s, by a 
reformcil coinage, a codification of law, a nationalisa- 
tion of tlie Pinssian vailway.s (ns a preliininaiy 
step to Iniiieiial state lines), iiscal rei<>riii in the 
(lirectimi nr niaktng the empire self-supporting li.e. 
iiidepeiuleiit of ‘ mntriciilav contiiliutions’ from its 
conipoiieiit sfatcH), repeated increase of the army 
and the legiiiar voting of its eslimntea for seven 
years at a tiiiio(iMiUtary Septennato), the introduc- 
tion of a protective tmilV (1870), and the iitteiinifc to 
combat social democracy and its attendant oviie hy 
nieiins at oneo lefiressivo and remedial — among the 
\iittev ijein!* a bghlening of the \v\\v«lcn of ilireftfe 
taxation, tho insmanco of working men against 
sulVering from accidents, indigeiice, and old age, 
with other economio experiments, which have 
caused Ijisiiiarck to hi*, called the greatest .sliito 
aocUtUst <d the age. With iwiew to iuipriivc the 
(jnunco.s of tho empire, Bismarck has repeatedly 
tried to establish various govcrmncnt nioiioiiolies, 
of tobacco, oic., but liitliorto witliout .siicces.s. 

In IHHd Bismarck inaugurated the career of Ger- 
many as a colonising iiower, a now departure m’IiIcIi 
brought him into sliaip but temporary conlliet 
with the England of Mr Gladstone. For the rest, 
his foreign policy has mainly aimed at isolating 
France tind renueihig her incapable of forming 
aiiti-Uurman alliances. On the other hand, he 
gradually cciinbinod tho central powers of Eiirono 
Into a peucc-leaguc, aiming at coimtemeting tlie 
nggi'csaiveness ut Hussin and Franco, separately or 
combined, on the Daiitihe or tho Itliine. The 
nueleiifj of this peace-lenguo was formcil in 1879 
by tho Austi'o-Oerinan Treaty of Alliance (pub- 
lished Fobinary 1888), wlii'eh Italy formally 
joined in ISStJ, and which entitles Bismarck to be 
called ttie ‘ reaco-makor’ anti the ‘ Peacc-kcopor’ 
of Europe, a cliaraoter he first piililicly acquired 
when, as ‘honest broker’ between Austiia and 
Riis.sia, lio presided over the Berlin Congre-ss in 
1878. The phrase, ‘man of blood and iron,’ is 
based on ‘tlio Iron Clinncolkir’s ’ own use of the 
words in a speech in 1862. 

Bismarck's life has often been threatened, 
and twice actually uttemptecl— once at Berlin in 
I860, just before the Bohemian campaign, by 
Feidiiiaud Cohen (or Blind), a crazy youth ndib 
aimed at making himself the iiistriiineiit of popular 
dissatisfaction with liisnnwck, as Uie uhtunpion of 
absolutism ami the fancied ajiostle of a fratricidal 
war ; and again in 1874 at Kissingcii, hy a Catholic 
tiiisiiiith named Kullmanii, who was uiiqiic-stiun- 
ably a product of Ultramontane fury engendered 
hy tlie May laws. In 1885 Bisuiavck's "Oth bivUr- 
day M’fts celcbiateil us a great Jiational event, wlioii 
he was still a iiuirvel of uienhil vigour surd bodily 
sti’ciigtb — the recipient of all the honours which 
his sovereign could bestow. As a statesman he is 
imperious yet pnideiit, jealous, vindictive, and 
even unscrupulous — faults that spring from his 
ferviil patriotism ; but in private life ho can bo 
genial, witty, and oiitertainiiig. In his public 
siieeelies he wields the mutlier-toiigiie with tren- 
chant vigour (see Gkumaxy). Disanpniving in 
some re.spects tlie policy adopted by the Emperor 
William II., ho resigned the clnuicellorsliip in 
Jlareh J890. In English, the only full and con- 


nected account nf Ids career is his Hhtorical Bio- 
(fraphy, by C. Lowe (2 vols. Loud. 1880; 2(1 cd. 
18 S 8 ). 

l(i.sinai‘k« small I’nissiau town of 2001) in- 
habilaiits, 35 miles N. of Magdeburg : from it the 
Bismarck family derive their name. 

IlisiiiarlG FuiKDiafUi, Count ok, born in 1783 
at Wiiuilieim in ANT'sCphalia. spout most of his life 
in tlie Wurtemberg army, hut from 1804 to 1807 
was ill the English service. Ho wrote many works 
on cavalry tactics and orgaiiisatioii, and died in 
18 ( 10 . 

ftlsmilth (sym. Bi, oq. 210) is a hrittlo metal of 
a crystalline texture, and of a whito eohnir tinged 
with a faint red hue. It is fiiniul natii’e in Gorn- 
wall, France, Germany, I’eni, Siberia, !!(•(•., but it is 
from Saxony that tho largest proiiortion is ohtiiined. 
It exists also in eomhination witli oxygen, earlionic 
acitl, lead, telluriuui, ike., but the native im]mre 
metal is tlm ore usiuilly resorteil to in olitaining tho 
metal. Tlie jiroccss oi' separating it from tho rock 
with which it is associated is extremely simple. 
Tho ore is jilacod in inclined iron tulu’s, and heat 
apidied, when tho iiiotiil molting and partly vola- 
tilising, runs down to tho receivers, and when 
tmnsferred to moiilds, soUdilles with a erystallimi 
texture. Bismuth, altlioiigli uol. of great l.echiiieal 
imiiortance, is eHscnlially an interesting nietiil. 
Wlicn pure, it crystallises more remliiy lliaii any 
other metal ; and it e.xhiliils the singular uiioinaly, 
that wlien it has been exposed to great prcssuri) iU 



density liccomes less. It may be dlstiHod at a high 
teiiiporaturo, amt ve]iols a magnet more than any 
other metal. Heated in tlm air, it Imriis witliiv 
blue llame, forming yellow fumes of oxiik*. Bis- 
muth unites readily witli other imdals, forming 
Alloys (q.v.). The, most riiiuavkahlo of tliiwo is 
called fii.siblu metal, eonsisting of 2 of liiKumlh, 
i of lead, and I of tin, the melting-point of wliieh 
is 2bO'75‘' F. (93'7ri“ 0.}, or belou’ |.ho boiling- 
pohiO of water. Spoons made of this alloy, there- 
fore, readily molt udien placed in boiling water; 
a favourite trick with amateur conjurers. A still 
more fusible metal is obtained by llie adilitioii of 
mercury, and this is used in forming nimdils for 
toilot-soaps or in taking (-nsls. Bisinntli lias a 
siHMjillc gravity of ()-H3, and iiieltH at 507“ F, 
(204'’ G.). 

Bmmutli forniH several emnpnnnds of service in 
the art^i and in medicine ; it combincH with oxygon 
t(» forin several oxides, of whicli tlii! trio.xide, 
BijGa. Ls the most important, ft may be preimroil 
hy lioUing bigother a solution of tlm siihnitrate 
of bismuth, lUONO;,, and caustic soda, NallO, 
when the <vxide, in combination wilb water, is 
thrown down, and nitrate of soda remains in solu- 
tion. It is employed in tho porcelain niuimfacture 
aa an agent for lixing tho gilding, and for increas- 
ing the fusibility of duxes, at tlm same time 
ueutyalisiiig tho colours which ave often com- 
immicated hy them. The temitrato of liismutii is 
prepaiwl hy acting upon tlm metal hisimitli witli a 
inixtnroof one part of coininercial nitric acid and 
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one ixirt of water, anil iiiipl, villi' heat. The aub- 
nitrate or linsio nitrate of liismuth receives the 
iiainos of reioi White, Pearl Powder, Blanc de 
Fard, and JiUnw d'Espayne. It is used as a 
co.snietic, hut is apt to become gmy in tint, and 
even brown or black, when snlplinretted hydro- 
jjan, often evolved frimi sewovs, ceanpooLs, mid 
drains, comes in contact witli it. The subnitrate 
and snbearbonato of biaimitli are nse<l in medicine 
as very sootliinjr, feebly astrini'ent sedatives when 
applied to irritated mucous membranes, and aitj 
or ^ireat value in various forma of atmnncliie 
disease; while externally they are used ns an 
application to serofnlons sores. The citrate of 
biMinuth in combination with ammonia being very 
soluble, is more rapid and irritant in Us action 
tlian the soluble .salts last mentioned, but i.s of 
special use in cases of relaxation M'ith excessive 
disuhargo. Bismuth salts sometimes contain 
arsenic, and must ho used with caution. The 
‘hismiitli breath' is a peculiar garlicky mlour 
often felt in the hreath of those who have taken 
bismuth preparations for some time. The cause of 
tliis is not (dearly known, although at vanoim fciinas 
the prosenee of ansenie or tollurium as Iminivities 
lias lieen hlamcd for it; but it would seem that it 
may he produced oven when tlieso are aksont. 

Kisoii (T-at. ; Old Iligli Gor. «■ genus 

of wild cattle, represoutedhytwo vapidly disappear- 
ing species in Envopo and America. Tlic European 
liisou ilion c.uroixcm or Bonasua), wrongly con- 
founded with the Anreehs {Unia), was common 
in Europe in Itonian tiino.s, hnt luvs gradually Imeii 
all hut oxtovininated. It only periiisla in a <hvin- 
dliiig lieril ‘in the imperial preserves of Litlmnnia, 
ami in the wilds of the Ural and Caucasus.’ Tlio 
bison measures about 10 feet in length, stands 
about 0 feet high, and is oxtremoly strong, c.spcclally 
in its foro-parts. Old bulls can knock down tiees 
T) or 0 inches in diamolev, and can readily (mpo with 
wolf or hoar. Tim most striking durercncos hotween 
a hison and an ox are the hump just behind the 
neck, the broader (amvex forehead, the longer 
limbs, the shaugler head and shonldcm. Thoro arc 
also iuterual (liitci-oncos, siudi as tlie ]»rcseiicu (tf an 
additional rib. The liuinp is duo to the longspines 
of the iiaokboiio bodies in that region, amt to the 
enormoiiH muside.s working the luind. Thu horns 
are short and very far apart, a little curved inwards 
at tlm point, amt lixed not at the ends of the top- 
most ridge of the liead, Imt considerably in front of 
it. The long sliaggy liair on head and breast is of 
a du.sky brown colour, and is cost in .summer. The 
females are not so large as the male,s, nor do they 
exhibit the same shngginess of the foie-pnrts. The 
bison is the largest (jmulrnpod now existing in 
Europe, althongli within the historio period tliorc 
existed along with it an oven larger ox [B. jinm- 
fienius), tlia UruH of the anciciita, abundant in the 
time of the early Homan emperors. The ancient 
Bonmua was anpareutly the still extant hison. 
'i’lie fooil of tlmlnsoii consists of grass and hnisli- 
wood, and the leaves and bark of young trees. Its 
(iry is peculiar, ‘ resembling a groan or a gnint, 
more than tlio lowing of an ox.’ It does not attain 
its full .statnvo till after its sixth year, and live.s for 
about thirty or forty years. The period of ge.sta- 
tion appeals to be’the same as that of the ox. 
The bison has never been reduced to subjection 
by man, and the domestication oven of indivhlmils 
taken young, has been ^'ory partial. B generally 
shows a great a\’oi'sion to tlic dome.stie ox. The 
bison is genorally \’ory shy, and can only be 
appronclied from the leeward, its smell Jjciiig very 
acute. It is easily provoked, and is uot op- 
l>roached without danger. It runs very swiftly, 
altliougli it oaunot long continue its flight, gal- 
loping with its head very low, so tlmt the 
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hoofs are raised higlier than the head. Eew 
authorities derive any of the domestic broods of 
cattle from the bison, hut this theory lies been 
recently proposed by ^\'ilckens. It is usually -snir- 
pnacd, however, that all have descended from B. 
primigenim. 

There hi no historical record that the bison over 
existed in Britain ; but remains of this, or of n very 
closely allied spccie.s, are found in pliocene fre.^sh- 
water betls in several parts of England, ns well us 
on tlie continent of Europe. The most abundant 
fossil species is H.priscus, but other clo.«ely related 
forms are also known ( B. sividema, tatifrons, aydi- 
gum), 

The American Bison {B. Amcricumis) is interest- 
iiig ns the only living species of the ox family 
uidigcnoiis to America, except the Musk Ox (q.v.*) 
of the subarctic regions. It is commonly called 
BnJfjdo by the Anglo-Americans, but unist he 
distingui.slied from tlio true Bufliilo (q.v.). The 
hison was within i-ceciit tiuie.s very abundant in 
America, especially in tlio piaiiies beyonrl the 
Mississippi, and from 03’ N. lat. to New Mexico. 
Even ill llie JOth century it was still found in Oliio. 
j Now it is nearly extinot— a result of hard wintom, 
cuttlc-vanching, railways, and fmmigration. In 
1830 the i^mitlisonian Jnstitnie sent out oinissaries 
to procure a few skins nnd skeletons, On iimuiry 
it was found none wore left save in tlie Yellow- 
stone Park, and a few in Montana and in Texas, 



Aincrionn Bison. 

Dig Montana herd comprising sixty licad ; twenty- 
five were secured for the institute, The Cana- 
dians presciwo a herd or tiro, The biaons used to 
congregate in large herds, and when niigiating, 
travelled in solid columns of thousands and tens 
of thousamls, which could harilly turn or anesfc 
tlicir i)iogro.HS for the piesanre of tlie niasse.s from 
Imliiml on those in front. Tliey were of the utmost 
jni|)ortan<:o to the Indians, wlio shot them in the 
clia-sc, or dro\'o them into great snow pounds, or 
frightened them over precipices, and in other u'ays 
kified them in enormous mimbei's. 

The dilleronccs between the American nnd Euro- 
pean bison are quite iminaterinl. The former i-s 
sliglitly smaller, shorter in limh, and lihiiiter in 
horn. *^TIie fore-jjarts are still more shaggy, and 
retain most of their shagginess in summer. In their 
unlmy days at least, the male and fonmlo American 
bisons lived aimrt in separate herds, and. the bulls, 
though usually pacific, were dangerous at the 
breetling or fighting time. The grizzly bear is 
said to be the only animal whieli could dare 
singly to attack a histin. 

The economic importance of the bison was once 
gi-cat. The llwh, like coarse-grained beef, Avas 
tender and juicy, wliilo the tongue anil marrow 
bones and hump* wore specially prized. The hump 
formed jieinmican ; the fat, tallow; the skins, cloth- 
ing or tent nnd ennoo covers ; the hair, olotli ; nnd 
the (Mc(l droppings, fuel. Bat all this, and the 
noble nniinnls themselves, will soon have recoded 
from life into history. See J. A. Allen, Ammcan 
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Bisaiis, Living and Extinct (Cainbviilge, MnKs. 
1876). 
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are incln.‘’etn)y a reef, and, with a few exceptinns, 
are tliickly wooded ; many of them den.sely peopled. 
There are several line ports, bnt the cdimate is 
excessively dangerous for Enropeairs. The j)rin- 
cipal islands belong to tlic Portuguese, whoso 
governor resule.s at llolaiiia. 

an island and J’ortuguese .station closer 
to the African coast than the Bis.sagos. 

Wii.iriAl, a Danish sculptor, was born 
in Sle.s\vicK in 17!)B, and from 182,3 to 18.33 studied in 
Home tuulei' Thorwaldsen, who, in his will, coni- 
missioned him to complete his nulinisiied works. 
In IBuO he was made director of the .iVcadeiny of 
Arts, Copenhagen, where he died 10th .March 1^08, 
Among his masterpieces are the ‘Valkyrie,' ‘Cupid 
sharpciiing his Arrow,’ and ‘ jMoses ; ’ his ‘ Orestes,’ 
and u frieze 1B4 feet long, perished in the hurniug 
of tiie 01iri.stiansbr)i'g at 'Copenhagen (1884).— Hoe 
the life by Plon (2(1 cd. Paris, 1871 ). 

Bis'tort [Polmonum bistorta), a jievomiial 
plant, 1 to li feet high, with a simple stem, ovato 
suhc(5r(intaancl wavy loaveK, tlio radical leaves taper- 
ing into a long footstalk, and one dense tortuinal 
cylimlrical sjnked raeomc of tlesh-colouvcd liowers, 
The root is about tlie tliiukness of the little lingor, 
blnckisii-hrown externally, reddish within, nml tor- 
tiiouH (whence the name bistort, and pvobahly also 
the other popular name of Snake-root). The whole 







Bistort [Poljjnonum IhtoHa ) : 
ti, b, c, llriwuiiiiB Htcm nml root stork ; </, a ilowor ; r, n fruit, 
(From lieiitloy & Triiiieii.) 

plant is astringent, containing imudt tannin ; the 
root is one of the strongc.st vogetnhlo nstringoiits, 
anil ^YaH formerly imich employed in medicine, both 
internally aiul externally, in liemorrliagG.s and iininv 
() thcr com])laints. Bistort is a native of meadows in 
Liwope, and is found in Britain, bnt is by no means 
common. In tiiiics of famine the root has iieoii 
u.sed after washing as a source of .starchy food, 
hee Polygonum. 

Bistre is a pigment of a warm brown colour, 
prejjared from soot, e.sj)ecially the soot of beech- 
wood. 

_ Bistritz, a town of Transylvania, beautifully 
situated on the Bistritza River, 50 miles NE. of 
Klansenburg. Pop. (1880) 8003. 


Bisiitiiii. Ihiin.HTUN. 

Bit. See Biiidlk. 

Bitclic (Gcr. Jiitsch), a Gorman town of Lor- 
raine, in a wild ami wooded liass of the Vosges, 
40 miles NNIV. of Straslmrg Iw vail,_ Its citadel 
crown.s a precipitous and isolated rock in the niiddlo 
of tiie town. The Pni8.Hians under the Duke of 
Briinswick attempted to surprise it in 1703, hut 
failed. It ro.sistoil the Germans for seven weeks in 
181.'), and did not surrender till tliree weeks after 
tlic close of the war of 1870-71. Pop. ( 1885) 2849. 

Bitlllir', a town in India on the Gaiigos, 
12 miles NW. of Cawiijiore. It is jiarticnlarly 
devoted to the wonsliip of Hralmia, has ninmn'oiiH 
pagodas, aiul is a favourite resort for pihrriuiK. 
The stronghold of the infamous Nana Haliib, it 
was captured by Havelock in 1857. Pop. (1881) 
(5(3.85. 

Bitliyilia, an ancient division of Asia Minor, 
separated from lilnroiie by the Propontis (.Sea of 
Mimnora) and tho Bosporus, and lamnded N. by 
the Euxiiie. It contained the famous (Ireok cities 
or colonics of (.'haleedon and Horaiilca \ and at 
later periods, Nicomedia, Nicnoa, and Ih'usa were 
llourishing oitics of BIthynia. Tho BiLliyniaiis 
wore sniiposed to ho of Thrmiian origin, Tho 
country was sulnhied hy tho Lydians, and after- 
wards 'became a part of tliu Persian dominion 
under Cyrus. But during tho dtiolino of tho 
Persian empire, it liocamu an indojioiuloiit king- 
dom undor a dynasty of native prineos, who mado 
Nicoineilia their eapital. The last king, Nico- 
medos III., made tlm Roinans Ids lioirs, and with 
a largo addition from the Pontic kingdom, Bitliynia 
hccamo a province of the empire (74 Ji.u.), Under 
Trajan, Blthyniii was goviu'ued liy Pliny Lins 
Younger. Tire Einjmvor i.)ii)elotian nmdo Niot)- 
media liis habitual residence. In 1*208 Gsmau 
tho Turk hi'oko into the (ioiintry; and in 13'2U 
Prnsa, or livusa, thou the ciiinf town of Bitliynia, 
heuanio tire capital of the kingdoin of the (iHinanli. 

Bitllg, a town of Turkish Armenia, 120 miles 
BE. of Erzerum. U is situated at an elovivtlon of 
5470 foot above the sea, in a deej» ravino traversed 
' hy the river lUtlis, nno of the heiul-streaiiiH of tho 
I Tigris. Bitlis is a straggling, irregular iilaee. 
eovoriug a largo surface of groumi, and surroninled 
hy Inire limeH(.ono nmimtains, rising 2000 fesot almvo 
the valley, which is lillnd with ovehards and gaviiims, 
and watered by nniiieroUH streams ami springs. 
The Population mimbeis ahmil 15,000, of whom 
two-tluvdft are MolmnmicdanH and one-Uiivd 
Armeriiiin.s. Tho Persians defeated S<]lyman the 
iMagnilieent near Bitlis in 1554, 

Bitoiito ( ancient «//(), a town of Italy, 

K) niihis W.SW. of Bari. It is situated in a fniitfiil 
plain about 5 miles from the sea, i.s well built, 
and has a line catlmdral and a tlieatre. In tlie 
vicinity tho Spaniards gained a grriat victory over 
tlie Aiustrians on the 25tli of May 1734. ' Poii. 
(1881) 22, 72(5, 

Bittciii'cRl. .See lliouw.Mcrn. 

Bitter €rc.ss. See Giiivss. 

Bitter King: [Sntditniai itninrn), a slinib or 
small tree of tlie natural order Simai'iiliaccie (sim 
(iPA.s.siA), a native of the Moluccas and Fiji 
Islands, whhdi lias received its name from its 
intense bitterness. 

Bittern {JiniitnrnsU n genns of birds muu'ly 
related to tluGiorons (Ardea), Bitterns are childly 
distinguished from herons liy the long, loose iihiinay'o 
on tho front and sides of tlie shorter neck, ami liy 
tliG greater length of tlioiv toes, the niiddlo one being 
ns long IIS the .shank, Tlie feathers can ho erected 
so as greatly to iiicveaso tho apparent size of (,he bird. 
The back of the neck is downy or almost bare. 
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Tlioy aro almost all siilitai'y birds, inhabiting reedy 
and marshy places, where they lie hid diirnig the 
day, and will almost allow themselves to be trodden 
upon before they take wing. They feed during the 
night, and then often rise to a great lieiglit in 
the air, making the night noisy with loud re- 
sounding ories. Their food consists cliielly of frogs, 
and partly, also, of lish, lizards, water-insects, .i'c,, 
and oven of small birds and quadrupeds. Tlio claw 
of the middlo too is serrated on the inner edge, 
probably to aid in securing slippery prey. 'Ino 
Common Bittern (B. atcllaris) is distributed very 
widely over the Old World, being found in almost 
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all, at least of the temperate, parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, ivliich are Hulllciontly marshy for its 
manner of life. It is now rare In Bi'italn, owing to 
drainage j but was formerly more common, ami In 
tlio days of falconry, was earofully probectocl on 
account of the sport which it alfordeil. Its flcsli also 
was in high esteem, not being rank ami fishy, like 
that of tliG liorons generally. In size it is rather 
loss tliiui the common heron ; the sharp bill is about 
4 inclies long, the foatlioi-a on the crown of tlie 
head aregreonisli black, and the plumage in general 
of a dull yellow colour, beautifully and irregularly 
marked and mottled with bhudv aiul reddish lirown. 

Till! hittorn makes a rude nest of sticks, reeds, I'te, 
in its marshy liaiints, and lays four or (ivo greenish- 
brown egg.s. It lias a peculiar bellowing or booming 
cry, especially insistent at tlic breeding-season. Tliis 
has earned for it such English provincial names as 
Mire-drum, Bull of the Bog, &e,, and many of its 
appellations in other langiiage.s, perhaps oven its 
name Hittorn (BlUmr, Botiir, Bukiiirun). Some 
naturalists used to assert that the booming cry of 
tlio bittern was produced by the bird inserting its 
bill into a reed ; tliat notion, however, has long 
shico boon exploded. The animal is sluggish, and 
its (light is nevtUev swift nor long svrslaiucd. When 
assailed, it fights desperately with bill and claws ; 
and it is dangerous to approach it iiieautioii.sly 
when wounded, as it strikes with its long sharp 
bill, if possiiilo, at the eye.— The Little Bittern 
( B. wwHfiM) is oommoii in some parts of Jiiiropo, 
but rare in Britain. Its whole length is only 
about 1.3 iticlios, The Amoncan Bittern {B. lenti- 
(jinositu), a species almost equal in size to tlie 
common hitlovn, and very similar to it in habits 
and voice, has occasionally lieen shot as a straj'glcr 
in Britain. It is common in many parts of North 


America, migrating nortli'ward and southward, 
according to the season. The crown of the head is 
reddisli brown,_ and the coloiu’s and markings of 
the plumage diJl’er considerably from those of the 
eoimmni Ijittern. Tlie Least Bittern (B. 
aiiotlior Nortli American species, of very small size, 
wliiuli i.s also migratory, and soniewhat .social in its 
habits. The Australian Bittern (B. amimUs) is 
generally diliiised througliout Australia, Avliercver 
marslie.s or sedgy rivei-s occur. In habits it closely 
resembles the bittern of Europe. Tlie head and 
upper parts generally are purplish brown, except 
the wings, which are bull’, consjneuonsly freckled 
with brown ; the tliroat, breast, mid belly mottled 
brown and bufl‘. 

Bitter Liquid, or .Sai/t Oil, is an 
oily liquid obtained during the preparation of com- 
mon Salt (q.v.). When the inother-liqnor of tlie 
evaporating pans ceases to deposit crystals of 
common .salt, there is left behind in the boilers 
tlic material called bittern, It consists piineipally 
of a strong solution of common -salt, along- with tlie 
chlorides of magnesium and calcium, to wliicli tlio 
bitter taste is due ; but it also contains the hrom- 
ide.s of sodium ami calcium, wliich aro valuable 
sonvees of the element Bromine (q.v.). The bit- 
torn obtained from tho salt-works at Epsom ^vas 
at ono timo tlio source of tlio suljiliato of mag- 
nesium (hoiico called Epsom salts), but at present 
tliis salt is obtained in other ways, 

Bitter Boot niountaliiH. i^co Roaicv 

Mountaess. 

Bitters are proiiarod from an infusion of liorbs 
containing bitter iiriuciples. Formerly tho name 
u'as limited to a iavounto household remedy pro- 
imrcd from the Garden Angelica (see AngkliOxV). 
Tho root's or soods, or botli, were placed in water, 
and allowed to simiuor for several days, when the 
bitter infusion was strained oil' for use. Coliicidont 
with the disuse of tlicso bitters, tho term assumed 
a wider significance, embracing all bitter infusions, 
and having distinctive names attnehod to it, in- 
dicating tlie origin of the bitter, as Angostura, 
Quassia, Gentian, or Orange Bitters. An aerated 
boverngo, called tonic bitters, ila^’o■ul•ed witli chir- 
flttn, ealumba, quassia, or gentian, is esteemed 
by many. Tlio medicinal propertie-s of bitters are 
mainly those of a mild tonic and pungent aromatic 
stimnlaiib, _aml lioace they aro serviceable uh a 
stomacliic in cases of weakness of tlio digo-stivo 
organs. When taken in excess, the more powerful 
of them are apt to do more harm than good, the 
tone of tho stomach being undermined hy the 
excessive stimulation. The most widely used 
bitter is that of the hop, to wliicli, in part at 
I least, aro due the tonic pYopertics of beev. The 
I medicines known us hop hitters must not, liow- 
! ever, be supposed to deiive any virtues they 
possess from the Imp, tlieir nature being rather 
that of a purgative. 

Bittersweet, or Woody NiaiiTSiiAiiE {Sola- 
7mm didca/iuo'a), a plant found in hedges and 
bbickets in Britain, and throughout the paliearctic 
region, also introduced into North America, The 
root is perennial and creeping ; tho annual stems 
cAiiubiug and trailing, 4 to 6 feet in length ; the 
leaves acuminate witli 2 lateral pitime, the upper 
halbert-shaped j the flowers iiurnle, in drooping 
corymbs, imioh resembling those of its congener, the 
jjotato, but much smaller, followed by ovate red 
berries of tempting appearance, which, although by 
no means approaciiiug in poisonousness to those of 
tlio true nightshade {see Belladonna), contain 
an apparently variable quantity of alkaloid, a,nd 
seem sometimes to have been the cause- of acci- 
dents, particularly to cliildren ; although some 
physiologists have administered it without bad 
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efTocts. Tho twiySi collected in autuiim after the 
leaves arc fallen, arc still oeeasionally used in 
medicine, a decoction being given in rhenniatic or 



Bittersv'cot (Solumun diilcuiim'd) i 
n, u flower; 6, fruit, 

outancons affections. It ia in the atoina rather than 
in tlio fruit that tlto iieculinv sncccaaion of tasteH, 
to v.’\\ich the plant owes its natito, is host obaovved. 

Bitter Vetch. Sec Oiiouus. 

Bltter>voo<1, a name given to certain snooics 
of Xylojiia, a gciiuH of Anoriaceto, trees and sliruli.s 
romarkahio for tho hitteruosH of tlioirwood, particn- 
lavl.v tho West Indian X. rjluh'ii, Fiirniturc imido 
of this wt)od is safe fv<uu tho attiudw of insects. 
— Tho fruit of soiiio of tho si)ecioa, iiartienlurly 
A’. sen'ceUi is liigljly aromatic and pniigoiib like 
peppor. X". sericcti is a large tree, u native of 
]h'a'.dl I its i)ast liKsiio is used for ntnking cordagu, 
M-liieh is excellent. 

llittorvvuod is also tlie name of J'imcHu cxncJm 
Uormerly QiHtssia fixcelm), a tree of tho natural 
order Siiiiaruhacujo (q.v.), n native of .Tanmiea, tlio 
xvowl of ^vili«U is now alono used in modituno., tvs 
Quas'la fq.v.), owingto tho scarcity of tho Qiii(.wia 
nuKtrdt to which tlic nauto was fhxt given. Jt is, 
hotatiically, very nearly allied to tlio true ijiiiissia, 
and pns.soSHOs very .similar pro[)(jrtins, containing 
tho cry.stnllisablc Idtter principle called Qnnsslte or 
Qiiassin. The wood, wliiclj is intensely hitter, is a 
very UHefnl Htmuachic and tonic; an ihfiiHion of it 
is a well-known and useful lly-poison ; and it 
aftpeav-s to act iw a powerful narcotic on many 
(iuadrupeds. 

lUtu'uicir. 0- mineral snUstantc, rcmarlcjvhle for 
its inllauimaliility and its strong peculiar odour ; 
generally, however, supposed to he of vegctahhi 
origin. The name, wliieli was in use among tlm 
anoleiit Uoiuans, i.s variously cmployoil, .somotimes 
to include a iiuniher of the siilistuiices calhsl 
Mineral Hesins (see liKslXS), ])articnlai'ly tlie 
litpsid iTiineral snl).stances callcid Na]ihtha (i|.v,) 
and rctroloiim or .Miiieml Oil, and tlio soliiL 
ones called Mineral Pitch, Asphalt (tpv,}, Mincval 
Oaoutclioiic, A-c, : .sonictimos in a more I'ostrictecl 
sense it is anplieil by iniiieraiogists oidy to some 
of these, and l>.v some mineraldgists to'tho solid, 
by others to the lit|uid ones. AH' tlie.se substances 
are, however, closely allied to eaeli other. Naph- 
tha and potroleiinr consist essentially of earhon 
and hydrogen ahme, to 88 per cent. Vicing carVitm ; 
the others ooiitaiii also a little oxygon, wliicli is 
pavtlcalarly tho case in nRpknlt, tUc\lcgveo of their 
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solidity appeai'ing to depend iijmn the proportion 
of oxvg'on whicVi they contain, whicli amonntH \n 
sonic spooimeiis of asidialt to 10 per cent. Asjiluvlt 
also contains a little nitrogen. It seldom occurs 
ouito pure, hut is usually mixed _ with sand or 
other luovganic ingredients. Not inmupiciitly it 
is found impregnating sandstone, linic-stone, shales, 
cluv-slates, I've, f^iich is the olumiclor of the so- 
called fetid sandstones and limesUnics. Troin 
certain slialos, marls, and slates, mineral oil is 
(Imtilled in large (luaiitities (soo ttfiM.Kand Maui.). 
Aspluilt oeciirs plentifully on the slioros ami lloat- 
inu on tl»i smdium of the Dead 8 ca._ It is iuet 
with in mass in many other ]daces, as in ’’.I’rinidad, 
at Linunev in Hanovor, at Lolisan in Alsace, at 
Val do Travers in .Switzerland, Now and 

again it occurs also, in small quantities, in mineral 
veiiiH or lodes, wliere it is often mistaken for an- 
thincite. Closely related t() asplialt are the piteli- 
liko iiiinerais called tlrahaniito and Alhcrtitc, which 
occur in fissures in the Ciirhoiiiforons systeiii of 
North America, 'I'hu latter mineral has Ukewiae 
hcoii mot M-ith in Scotland. Some aiitliorities also 
include the well-known Jloghead Coal (q.v. ) umior 
tho genoml iioud of Hitumen. 

Olio of tho most iutnroHting of tlio Inttitiummw 
minerals is that called Minoral OaouLolione or 
IClastic! IHtumoii, and fur which the now iiamo 
of 12 )aterito has been dovisod, f\H if to supiiort, 
tho dignity of its exaltation to tho ranlc of_a dis- 
tinct ininoral spooios. It is a very vary mineral, 
only throe localitios heing known for it in tlio 
world— the Odin load-mimi in Dorhyslifi'i) 5 a coal- 
niino at Montrelais, near Angers, in h'raneo ; ami 
a ooal-mino near SontJi Bury, in MussaeliUHottH. 
It is elastic and flexihlc like ciiontulioiio, anil inay 
lie used, like it, for oHaoing peneil-marlvs, It i» 
on.silv cut with a knifo. Us colour is idaekish, 
rcdilislt, or yollowisli-hrowii 5 ami its speeille grav. 
ityis homotimes a little less, and smneUmes alittlo 
move than that of watei; It has a strong, hitiimiii- 
ouB odour, and hurtis with a, sooty (lame, its eoin- 
po.sition heing Sovoml siibstanees occur in 

natui'ti with a similar composition, (.)f those tho 
bust known is the ininora] called (.Vzokeritu. It is 
bi'ownisli, yellowish, oi’ groeiiiHli In colour, strcalced 
or spotted, and ocems in rudely hhroiis imiHses, as 
at Blanlk and Doryslaw in Dalicla. U dissolves 
with tUilionity in ahsohol and cthuv. YavSons otlmv 
miLiiral prodiiots Imvo liuen described as Ozokoritu, 
to which tlioy elosely aiqiroae.h in ohoiuical emu- 
po.sitiuii, and from M-l'iich tlicy seem to ilill'er chiolly 
in tludr ready soliiliility in oilier, 

lUl'/.iiiS. Aniii'Uf’L’, better known under the iiom 
(le plime, of .leroniliis (lottlielf, a popular .Swiss 
author, bepraised by Kuskln, was horn at Marten, 
in the canton of .l'’reilmrg, .itli Oetoher 17!)7. He 
sLiuliml ihoology at Uern, and hccame in 1882 
jiastor of Liitzelfliili, in Enimenthal, whiidi ollico 
Ivo votiunod till his death, y'2d Octoiwv ISot. A 
moimment was roared to him in I.S, 87. Hitzius 1ms 
assured luiasolf lasting popularity by his muslorly 
doliiietitioiis of Swiss po]mlur life, ilis stories are 
ohaructorisod by rare simplicity anil truth, lightened 
by dolicat(3 liunimir and graceful fancy, 'uie lii^st 
and most popular of libs stories are Kiillii, die 
IrroNsiiiultO)' ( 1847) ; Uli, dtU' Kmxht (1841 ), and its 
oontiuuatioii, Uli, dcr Piu'hler (1,840); and .A’/w/i- 
Doiyen und Jitldiir iin.v lUiii Vidl.iihhon dv.r HUiwcis 
(5 vols. 18o2-di)). In his later yeans he wrote 
several pamphlets against the (lenmvu democrats, 
without, liowever, violating those popular sym- 
patliios and liberal conviotmiia whicli pen’ado his 
writing.s, .‘iiul wliieli at an earlier period led him 
velionienUy to oppose tho Jleriiese aristoeraciy. 
Complete editions of liis works appeared at IJorliii 
ill 12 vols. (18150-67) and in 24 vols. (1801). A. 

I selection xvas edited by his son in 8 vols. (Berlin, 
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1878). — So(i Jli'ockhaiiH, Jemnias Gotthelf, (hr 
Volkschriftsiclkr {\m]. 

SSivalvcs fovm a class of slielloil aiiimals or 
iiiolhiscs in M'liieli_ the sliell consists of two limy 
plates or valves, lyiny one on each side of the Ijody. 
Mussel, oystov, ciaiklc, and clam avc very familiar 
examples. (Jom]mred u’itli tlie <»tlier two great 
classes of MolliiHcs— tlio snails ((.iasteropods) and 
the cuttle-fiMU (Cephalojmds) — the hivalvcs are 
markedly quiet and passive. The great majority 
live a sessile life except during their yoiinges't 
stages. With this inactivity certain chavactevs arc 
directly associated, of wliicli tlie most marked are : 
(1) tlie undeveloped structure of tlie head: (2) 
tlm ahscncc of head eyes ; (8) tlic ivhscnco of biting 
or proliensilo organs; (d) the marked development 
of largo {date-like gills jirodneing nutritive as well 
as respivatovy eni'touts; and (G) the presence of 
thick limy shells which exhitdt most manifold 
variations witliin comiiarativoly narrow limits. 

fffstory ((ltd Nimcucluturc. — Aristotle iucUided 
hivalves among other sliolled forms of very diverse 
structure in ids great grouji of hard-skinned 
animals or Osti'acoilorumta. Liuiueiw was ecmteufc 
to refer them to an equally hoterogencous group of 
worms. Cuvier doiined thoni more o.vactly as a 
KuluUvwiou oC mcilUwcs, aud gave tlieui the title of 
hoaillosH fAeephalftj, ivliioh they still frequently 
receive. To (hven is due the designation Jjaiuolh- 
livaiuiliiata, whieh rofovs to the plato-liko ehavnetor 
of tliolr gills, and it Is by this title that they arc 
now generally known, Tlie term Lipucojiliala is a 
yet more mnilorn one referring to tlio undoveloned 
nature of tlie head, and tlio ausence of the rasping 
tongue whielt is found in other nuilluscs (Glosso- 
phoral. iiivalvo sliolls are exhibited by ntlior 
animals be.sidos Lameltlhranclis, aud especially by 
tlie small elass of lamn-sbolls or Brnchionods, Imt 
in tile latter the Ktruelure of the iiniinar is not in 
any sense tliat of a mollusc, and the position of the 
vatves is vuiitral and dorsal, instead of lateral, 
Tliu Braehiopods are therefore excluded from this 
article, in wliieli tlio title Iiivalvo is regarded as 
equivalent to Lntiiollibraneh, 

titriiclvro.—((() Tlio body of the bivalve can 
nsnally bo split along tlio inukllo lino into similar 
Imlvos { it is bilaterally symmotrioal. It is usually 
eomprossed from side to side, tlio breadth or 
tliicKness being, small in proportion to tlie otlioi' 
dimonsioiiH. ( h ) The ventral surface of the aiiiinal 
— i.e, wiiorc the valves gaiic, is usually produced 
into a very eliaracteristic jdoughsbaro-sliapcd 
I i j j. 
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Pig, l. -Loiigitudiiial Section through a Fresli-wator 
MiiHaei (after Jtav.diall k Hurst, Pnictkid Zooho'r) '■ 
o, nilgr of iiumtii) ; h, f<PDt. with position of gniigiimi hidientcd ; 
c, Kills ; tl, iiioiUli ; e, ti-ntnclos or pnlps ; /, pnstriioi' luliUicl'ir 
inuscie; p, nnlorior adductor; Ji, ncud-RRiigllou i, vcutviclc 
of hwivti j, nurlclu of heart; rcctinn; I, kidimy; m, ex- 
lialoiibnpiirturo; ji, iiihnlcnt apevtiirf. 

muscular organ called the /oof, which is used in 
boring aud in locomotion, but tends to degenerate 
in the forms which are mo.st inactive.^ From a 
gland frequently present in tlie pustcriov part of 
tlio foot, a viscid secretion is exuded in the forni 
of throad.s (byssus) by which the attachment of 
06 


the bivalve is ellected. (c) From the middle line 
of the buck — i.o. from tlie hinge of the shell — a flap 
of skiu /alls do^Yn each side of the liody, covering 
the animal entirely ■witli a double cloak, and 
closcdy adhering to the valves of the shell. The.se 
two iiKdilie-skirfe meet one awithev by their free 
margins on tlie ventral side wlion the shell is sliut, 
but are of counso separated wlien the foot is jiro- 
tvudeil tlivougU the ga\iiug auevUvve. They are 
in the cln.se.st eonneetiem M’ith the shell, which 
they in fact iwoduce. The shell i.^ an organic 
growth, aud consists of three layers-. («) soft and 
cuticular, (i) |)risiiiatie, and (c) mother-of-pearl. 
The growth takc.s place on the internal surface, 
and at the luargiu of the mantle. The concentric 
liiie.s and the mollifications of colour remain as 
indices of the rliythiii of growth. In niaiiv forms 
the mantle is drawn out into a pair of lips forming 
a double tube or siphon. Throiigli thi.s tlie water, 
circulated by the gills, passes in and out. Many 
forms lie luiricd in the mud witli the open ends of 
the siphons {irotnided, In Poeten, Lima, and 
others, the margin of the mantle bears immerous 
tontaclo-likfi processes, (ff) Between each mantle- 
.slvirt aud the side of the body proper, Ho the largo 
aiul iirominent i/il/s, which are covered ultli ciliated 
colls, causing cmroiits of water which not only 
purify the hhiod spread out upon the plates, but 
wlii]) iniiiuto food-particles to the inconspicuous 
moiitb. They are indeed move mitvitivo than 
respivatory, (c) Tlievo is seldom any niarkod 
(lincronco between tlio licad and tail uud of the 
animal ; in tho middle lino in front lies the vioiit/i, 
and tlu! food-canal ends in a similar position 
behind. Tlio canal itself lies inaiuly in tho plane 
dividing tho body into lialvos, but oxliiblls more 
or less looping in the region of the foot. A largo 
gland (the ao-callecl liver) is situated far foiwavd 
near the stomnoli oxpaiisiun. Still furtlior forward, 
ill tho region nf tlio plmrynx, there often is a bVnici 
pocket containing a curious clear cylinder (tlie 
crystalline style ), which some regard ns tho equiva- 
lent of tho rasper found in other molluscs, Flat 
tentacles occur on oaoli side of the iiioiitli and look 
llkoaiiiall gills. They arc riclily KiqiTilled with blood- 
vessels and nerves. (/) Tho bIirH i« opened 1 a’ 
tho notion of a passive tendinous hand 
which lies at the drirsal nieeting-ploco of tho two 
valves, and acts like 
a piece of India-nililmr 
squeezed into tlio 
bviigc-line of a closed 
door ; the .shell i.s shut 
by one or two great 
mnscies {mliludors) 
wliicli run ncru.ss from 
valvo to A'alvc. There 
live also muscles, move 
or l(!.ss powerful accord- 
ing to habit, for work- 
ing tlic foot. The 
mark.s made by the in- 
sertion of the muscles 
on tho sholl are readily 
seen inside tho emjity 
valves, (ff) The Jierif- 
OKS sijsiciii consists of 
tiiree chief pairs of 
ganglia, tho anterior 
eevebval pair being 
united by connectivo.H 
to a pair in tlio foot 
{pcd((i ), aud to a pos- 
terior pair called 
2 U(ricto-spUi»chnk or visecrid. _ Fronp these three 
centres numerous iicn’es .are gi'‘en off to the body 
generally; An auditory. sac {otooysi) is found in 
close assneiation witli tlie pedal ganglia, and a 



Fig. 2. — Vortical Section 
tlii'ougb a Fresh-wator 
Mussel : 

( 1 , iimiitio ; b, fllniiioiits of gills ; 
c, ventricle of heart; rf, auricle 
of heart ; e, gut grown round 
hy veuti'icto. 
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pfttch of .Hiiiclliiig or cellf? 

iiiiii) occiir.s at) tlio baise of tlie {fills', 'lliotijjh 
oyc^ are never prer-ent on the reduced head, tliey 
Mjmetiiiios occur in extraordinary ahiimlance (to 
tlic numher of many Immlretls) along the margin 
of the tnantle (e.g. i’eeton, Aim), {/t) The hcca-t 
lie^^ jui^t below the iiinge, and consists of a con- 
tractilo median ventricle driving the blood to tlic 
body, and of two auricles syininotrically placed 
on eacli side, roeeh'ing nurilied Idood from the 
gills. The ventricle usaally grows round the gut, 
wliich thus apiioar.s to run right tlivougli the lienvt. 
The wliole organ is inclosed in a special lantion 
of the hody-cavity Unoivn as the pcncardinm, and 
tliis is in indirect coniniunioation Mdth tlie exterior 
by menus of two (/) hidneij-tuhcs (nophridia) 
wliich lie lielow tlie lieart, and open externally 
on the sides of the body. (,/) A jiair of repro- 
dvdii'c (>ri}nm lie in the foot, and theiv ducts 
open laterally near the apertures of tiio kidneys, 
with whicli tlioy are occasionally united. The 
sexc-s are generally separate, hub "may be united, 
and hotli those foihis may occur within one geiuiM 
(e.g. oyster). 

Jlabit . — Tlio majority of bivalves are marine 
forms, but not a few occur in fresh water. Between 
the rapidly swimming Lima and Pocten, and the 
entirely rpiiescenfc oyster, intermediate degrees of 
activity and passivity occur, but most decidedly 
incline towards the extreme illnstrated by the 
oyster, fn Lima and Pecten the valves are opeiieil 
and shut -witli great rapidity, and swimming thus 
efi’eeted ; in the razor-sbell (Solen) water is for- 
cibly sfpiirted ontwanls from witliiii tlio mantle- 
eavfty, and the animal moi-as hackw’ard.s ; in tlio 
cockle (Cardiiiin) the foot is vigorous enough to 
eiiahle the mollusc to take small jumps; iniuauy 
caso.s (Teredo, Pliolas, Lithodomus, Xylopliaga) 



A, Avicnla ; U. I’cetiiimuliH, willi cxtoiiilcil f.int (o); C Vomis 
with rospiiatory siiilitbus {«, 6) nud extoiuh d foot (c) ; I), Vi/rt 
showing respiratovy siiikons («, 1) snid r>wt (c). ' 


a iicrinanent hole is hured in wood or sfonc i in the 
Tiiajority the font is u.sed for a slow erooping pro- 
grossion nlotig the .‘itiml. From the nature of tlio 
nutrition, hy the inwafting currents iivoduccd hy 
tliG gills, it is evident tbat the fooil must consist 
of minute organisms. Algio, Diatoms, Infusorians, 
minute Cvusiacea, ami the like form the jn-incipal 

_ Lije-histori /. — In almost all eases the egga are 
leitihsed within the mantle-cavity. There tliey 
remain for some (imo slieltered in tho gills, or 
even witluu special hvood-chnmbcvs (Cyclas) In 
rare cases ( Cialoomma, Kellia) the larvm issue 
as -sneli from the genital apertures, but in the vast 
majority the eggs are develojied as ahovc noted 
witlim the mantle-cavity. The larvm very gener- 
ally enjoy a period of fvce-swiinming life before 


settling down, but in some cases even Ibis seems 
to be .suppressed. In the Fresh-water Mussel (q.v.) 
(Anodonta) the larvm arc not liberated by the 
motlier except In tlio presence of certain lishes 
sneb ns sticklebacks. Dn the gills of the latter 
the iarva3 become temporarily parasitic, and under- 
go very considerable mctamorpliosis. 

C/assiJicdtioii.—l'he Lamellibranehiata are usu- 
ally classified according to the dcvolopmeut of tho 
closing muscles of tho shell. 

OaoEll L— Ifioinj’-a. Anterior and posterior ndductors 

appi'oviiinvtoly equal : 

Si'h-ovikr I. — Integripallin, wJioro tho lino nttnclimg 
tho lower margin of tho maiitlo to tlio vnlvo is con- 
tinuous curve and not iiilloctod — e.g. Area, Trigonin, 
Uiiio, Anodoii, Luoinn, Astnrto, Tridacna, (Jhamn, Cur- 
lUum, Cyolas, Cyi'vma. 

Siib-oi-dn' //.— SimipfilHfl, whero the lino attaoliiiig tlio 
lower margin of the mcntlo to the vidvo is not a con- 
tinuous curve, but iiUlected to foj-m a sinus— c.g. 'I’a^ws, 
Venus, Tellina, Mtictiu, Alya, Saxicavn. Aspergillum, 
riiolas, Teredo. 

OaiiKli n.— Hoteromyii. Anterior nddnclor decidedly 
smaller than posterior— e.g. Alyfcilus, Afodiola, Litho- 
doimis, Alulieria. 

OKDEi! in. — Aloiioinya. Jlo anteruir inbluolor, imd no 
sii)hoiis— i*.g. Cardioln, .Aviciiln, Ostrea, Limn, Fectoii. 

l)i6ti-iliiitio)i. — Divalvc.s are found all over the 
world, though only a few si)e(.'ies lilvc j^lutilius uhilU 
ami Saxicam oredea can he de.scrilied as comiio- 
noHtan. The marine forms occur from the sipwo 
level doivri to great depths, and tho same speoios 
is not inifroipiently found at tho most diviM'so 
depths. Historically, the bivalves appear in the 
Cambrian strata, tliough only to a sliMit exloiit. 
In tlie Lo^v^Jr Hilurian they arc still far from 
mimevmis, but llarramle eimmorates 1100 Biiwies 
from tho Upper Silurian of lloheiiiia aioiio. Tho 
Hotei'oinva at lirsb iirepomloratc, From tho 
Upper Silurian onwards, Ijivalves are exceedingly 
abiiudant, and the satisfactevy juvHevvatieu of 
tlieir shells makes them of great value as index 
fossils in doterniiniiig the ago of given strata. 
Among Lamellibranebs oecur some of tho best 
iii.staucos of types (lersistiiig throughout lung 
periods. 

I'aiiijrcc. — Hhii liivalves must bo regarded ns a 
group wliicli lias devohnicd along a lino enliivly 
dill'ercnb from that of tlio other niollu.scs. I'd'oin 
an ideal ancestral mollusc like that sketched by 
Fay Lankestev, two linos of progress have heeii 
followed, t)n tho one liaml, tho shell has renmined 
single, the head has not heon verinceil, the Inieeal 
apparatus has developed, and tlie life lias lieeii 
relatively active. This jiatli has heeii followed by 
Gnsteropods, iq.eropotlH, and Ceulialopods, Oii 
tlic other liand, along the oilier line, the mapllo 
has become bilobed, tho shell ilonhie, tho gills 
large, plate-like, and nutritive, the iusul iimoli 
reduceif, and tbo life relatividy passive. This iiatli 
lias heen followed hy the 1-aineltihranchs. 

Ecoiiumii' Tvip<ir/.(i/icc,. — Many liivalves {oyshu', 
mussel, cockle, eluni, &.c.) are usoil for 'food. 
(Uhevs (we hugely MiiUsed iis bait in soa-lishing. 
IkiU'ls and motlier-of-jiearl aro ohtained from 
Afeleagrina and other forms. '.I’he I’alves of 
1‘laonna aro srmictimos used for wiiidow-]iaues. 
Vciiiit>- mcn-ciiuria ami otlier typos liave lieeii 
used by savage tvihes fev cehuige. Livvgev slndls 
are oceasioiially calcined for lime. Th(t horing 
bivalves have an jm|iqrtant destriuU.ive inlliiciioo 
on piers and ship timber, but Die eiiHlom of 
etislieaihing in metal now renders their attack 
Jess eHeetual. See CoNCiunuiav, Moi-i.usi'.s, 
Ov.S'rKU, iSrc., and Huxlev’s AiHilomij of luiwrti'- 
bruted Aniimln (Loud. 1877). 

Itiv'oiiac (through Fr. from CJcr. hchtwdic: hei, 
‘near, and miehcn, ‘ to watch’) is the oucam])mout 
of sobhors in tho opon air, without tout.s, whero 
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CA’cry one I'onmins ilve-sscd in liis place, anti mtli 
Ilia weapoTiB by him. Ifc hna ahvaya been necesaary 
for opposing armies tlms to jiass the night bofore a 
battlo ; but tlio Freiidi revolutionaiy armies lirst 
iiitroilucod tliG practice of tlispeiising witli tents 
throughout the cainpaigu, thus greatly lessening 
tlieir liagyago-traiiis aiicl iuereasing the celerity of 
their inovonients. Xo .liuropeau finny now carries 
tents for its comlnitaiit troops. At a ilistaiice from 
the euoiny they are cantoned (seo IUlletingJ in 
the villagc.4 on the line of marcli. When an en- 
gfig'einent is imininenb they bivouac. Each bat- 
talion, or ofclier unit, has its allotted space, in the 
centre of wliioli the arms are pilctl in ciunrtcv 
coIui|iii, Ihuind the piles of arms each company 
has its .sleeping-grrmiul marked out. A bivouac 
wonhl, if luissilile, Ito placed under tlie shelter <»f 
trees, or m as to ho protected from wind by hwlges. 
Improi'isod screens of straw, lieather, &c. would 
he used, and largo lires Ikditod. But the health of 
troops always sullev.s if bivouacked constantly 
in iiad woatiicv. In India ami otlier hot coun- 
tries it is found necessary to carry tents still, 
and the bivouac is never resorted to if ifc can be 
avoided. 

llixa. See Anxatto. 

Ui/tirtay or llENZiCHTA, a fortified .seaport of 
Tunis, at the liead of a bay of the Mediteiraiioan, 
and at tlic month of a lagoon, nnited to the Iwvy by 
a narrow oiiannel. It is the most northerly town 
in Africa, being 38 miles NW. of Tnnis, Its port, 
formerly one of the best in the Mediterranean, 
has been snll'cred to fill up, and the town is falling 
into decay. The tunny, mullet, and coral Imheries 
are \’ovy in-odnctivo. Pop. about 10,000. The 
ancient Hippo Diari'hytus or Zaritus, llizerta 
was founded by tlie Tyrinns, was fortilie»l by 
Agablmolcs in .307 ti.o., and under the Homans was 
a free city. >Sinee 1881 it lias been held by the 
Ercnch. 

Uizctj (fK(5naES, a French composer, was bom 
25tb October 1838 fit Pfiris, find studied at tlie Con- 
servatoire under Ilali^vy, ami in Italy. His earlier 
onevas, Lcs Fcdicnrs dv. Perks (1863), La Jolie. 
Filk dc Perth ( 1807 ), showed M'agnerian symiMitliies 
and had little success ; Imt his music to Datidet's 
L’ArUsienne was popular, and his comic oiicra 
C'(i>vncn (1875) ^YnH not more vcuuwUable for its 
originality and dramatic ed’cetivoncss tlran for its 
Buccess. Ho bad just begun to taste the sweets of 
popularity when on ,3d .June 1875 ho died of henvt- 
diseiise. 

Biziiira. See Musk Uuck. 

ISjchl) a town in the Hussian-Polish govern- 
monb of Siodlee, on the Kvzna llivov, has a palace 
of the Htidziwill princes, and ii trade in corn. 
Pop, (1880) 19.500. 

BJOrii-Spil, JJJdnNS’J’JEUNU, a colebrnt®! Nor- 
wegian writer, was born 8th December 1832, at 
Kviliiie, in Ostordalen, wliere hi.s fatJier was pastor. 
After studying at the university of Christiania 
from 18u‘2, and then for a year at Copenhagen, he 
returned to Norway in 1857. and piiblLshcd his 
heautiful tale Si/hiiuvo Salbakhcn, ivdiich at once 
attracted universal attention, and is still regaitleil 
as having marked an epoch in tlic recent litera- 
ture of Norway. Immediately afterwanls ho was 
appointoil manager of the liergcn Theatre hy its 
proprietor Olo Hull, find in 1858 ho puhlishetl the 
tale Hr»c and the drama KftHc-J/’nwfl. In 1^9 
ho loft Bergen to 1)0 editor of bho ueu-spaper 
Aflenbladet at Cliristiania, but his stay bhere was 
cub sliort hy the violent controversies in which Jio 
80011 became involved j and in consequence ho with- 
drew the -next year to Copenhagen, where he 
collected a numhor of Ids shorter tales, and 


broiiglit them out, together with the draina 
MelUni Slf4(/ene, under tlie title of Sima-ili/ihcr. 
From 18G0 to 1862 he lived in Rome, where he 
wrote Roveml lyrical poem.«, tlie drama Konff 
Sverre ( 1861), and the trilogy Sii/nrd Slcmbe ( 1802 ) ; 
and on his return to Norway in I8G3 tlie Stortliiiig 
awanled him a yearly pension. In the next two 
yeara he produced two plays, Mtirio Stuart iit 
Skotlantl awl Dc N'ygijtr., for the tlioatre at 
Christiania, of wldeli he was diveetor from 1865 to 
1867, at the .same time editing the Norsk Folke- 
bhid; but, resigning the.se aiipointnients in 1867, 
he again lived abroad from 1872 to 1876, wlien lie 
voturued to Norway, and settled for some years in 
the country near Lillehaimner. Bjfhnson hold the 
liighc-st place in popular favour as a political orator, 
and took an active part in the movement wliicli 
led to tivc vietovy of pavliamentavy government 
in Nonvay. Though lie settled in Paris in 1883, 
he still made liia inllnonce felt in Norwegian 

B ulitios as a Icailer of tlie ‘Peasants’ Party.’ 

.jHmson has tdao written the tales Fn (Had iriit 
( 1860), Jernbanen og Kirkeguardcti ( 1866 ), Fisker' 
jenim (J868), Bnuleulmllcn (1872), Mugnkdd 
(1877), Kaptejn Mansdnu ( 1870), and Dei Jiager i 
Bycn og jxia Ilaunen { 1881) j tlie plays Sigurd 
Jumd/ar ( 1872), Fn FulUt and Fedaktoran { 1875), 
AonycH (1877 ),Xcon«»Y/« and Del ny System (1879), 
Eh Hanske and Over (Evuc (1882); a volume of 
Diytc og Santje (neiv ed. 1880); find nnmerona 
pamnlilets oii' political and relighms fiue.stions of 
the (lay. A number of his tales have been traiis- 
iated into English and German, ami se\'oi'al of Ids 
plays have secured a footing on the German stage. 
Uofli ns a poet and a novelist Bjornson stands in 
the first rank among living Seandinavian writers. 
Some of his songs arc among the chief favoni'ite.s of 
his countrymen ; and his tales, which have been 
compared to the old sagas fur tlicir terse and 
vigorous diction, arc striKingly vivid iiictuve.s of 
Norwegian peaaant-Ufe- Seo Braudes, itjmmu og 
/Asen (Coponiiagen, 1882). 

Bjtiriistjcriin, Maoxu.s, Count, a .Swedish 
Lilreral statosinnii, Imm in 1779, in 1809 ■was sent 
on a secret emlMissy to Napiilcon, in 181.3 fought 
at Leipsrig, a«ul subststuenuy in Holstein and in 
Norway, w'hove in lSl-1 ho concluded tJie treaty 
that united Hint countiy ivitli Sweden. In 1826 
ho received tlie title of count ; and from 1828 till 
1846 was ambassador to Great Britain. He died 
at Stockholm, Gtli October 1847. Be-sides some 
political writings, lie published a work on tlie 
Hindu Tlieogoiiy (1843). 

Black Jnay bo considered a.s the negation of 
colour, reuniting froan tlio ab.sorption of tlie vny.s of 
light by certain substances. Painters produce it 
approximately by an unc(intvl coinbiimtioii of red, 
blue, and yellow (see CoiiOUH; also Dyeing). In 
medieval art, black was syinhulical of evil, error, 
and w'oe ; and is still a usual funereal colour 
(see Mourkixg). For its use la Heifildry, see 
Hkraldby, SxVBLE. 

Black Pigments, n.sed in painting, are derived 
principally from animal and vegetable snb.stanee.s. 
The most important arci Lumjhhhick , — The finer 
kinds are prepared from the soot of burnt resin or 
reaiiwns wooite. The coarser varieties are made 
from the soot of an oil ol>taineil from gas-tar and 
other cheap bodies. This black is much used hy 
painters, awl it is aho employed for making print- 
ing ink.-— HlKf-WocfccouRiBtft of levigated charcoal 
from vine twigs. It is also a very .sci-ideeable black 
for artistic \Yot\:.^liom-hIack and loory-black, ns 
their names imply, are simply animal charcoal, and 
consequontly pos^a the power of absorbing colour 
fmm animal and vegetable solution.s, Tlievefore 
they cannot he safely mixed rvith other organig 
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eoloiiixiii •\vatei-cc)lonr pamtiiig. The uhovo pig- 
laeivlx ave, of couvh-o, pvej^ied either with oil or 
gnni, (iccoi'ding as tlioy ure to be usciT iu oil or 
Mutei'-folour work . — IndittH Ini; (q.v.) is a black 
jirejiarml ft vegetable carbon, and so far 

leseiiibles laTuit-black, but it is not very suitable 
for laixiiig with other eolours. l*’or black dyes, .«ee 
Dykinu. 

Blaclt) Ada.M, publisUer, was l«n-n iu Edin- 
burgh, 20t]i Februavy 17H4, and. trainetl as a biM)k- 
seller there aiul for 'two years in Londim, lie with 
a nephew establislied the Edxnlmrgb business of 
Admn and (Jhaiics lilack. The two enterprises 
wliieli, above all else, gave ptwitioii, fortune, and 
.sneces-s to the ruin, were the pnrcbaso of tbecojiy- 
vight of tlie J:hwiii:f(}j>a‘f/nf Britanniat in 1827 niter 
Constable s failure ; and that of Scott’s novels from 
Cailell’s lepresmitatives in 1851 for £27,000. A 
seveiitli imd eiglitb edition of the ili7/u//w<i.yMViis 
is.siied (hiring lliaek’s bu.'rmas.s connection ivitli the 
iiriu, wbilo Seott's novels bad a large and steniiy 
sale. LShiolv was long a, proniinent and iisefid 
citizen of Ediiilnirgb ; was twice Lord Provo.st ; 
and was Liberal Jd. I*, fur Edmlmrghf 1856-65). He 
died ■24tii January 187-1. A .statue was erected in 
Edinburgh iu rocDgnition of bis .services in 1877. 
See Mi'iiiuivH by jS'ivolsoii ( 1S85). 

BIacK> John, journalist, was Imm near Ibins, 
llerwiuksliire, in 1783. Left an ornbau ere lie bail 
rcfudiGil bis twelftli year, Black, after iilling jHists 
in the oll’ices of iv Duns writer and an Edinburgh 
ncemnitant, in 1810 went up to London, and was 
engaged as a piii lminentary renorter for the jl/b/vowj/ 
Cliroiihiii, of wind) from 1817 ne assumed the editor- 
sliip. Under him tiie paper wtLs eelehrated for its 
indftpendence anil fearl(;.ss advocacy of jiro'puss — a 
feiuios.siiess which icil to bis duel with lioelmck in 
1835. CliarloH Liekeits rvus one of liis reporter 
and contiihutor.s, and James Mill helped him with 
almost (iiiily .advieo. John Stmirt Alill has do- 
seillied him as ‘the fiixt journalist who carried 
criticiHiii and tbo H\iirit of lefonu into the details 
of En glish iiiHtitutioiis.' He letircd from the 
editoixiiiii in 184.3; an mmnity of £150 a year 
was liougiit for him hy Ids friends; and, niitif Ids i 
deatli tm 15t\i June 1855, he livetl in a idonsnnt ' 
cottage at Snoillaiid, ncitr ftlaiilstono. Black was 
autlior of a Lifi’ uf Tasso (1810), and the tmii.slator I 
of works from the ( lOrniaii, Ereiich, and Italian. | 

|{lU(;k« •lo.sici'ii, mi cmineiit cliendst, was born 
ill 172H, at Jbmlcau.K, wliere Ids father was engaged , 
in tlie wine-trade. Both Ids ])areiits woin of Scotcli I 
descent, but natives of Belfast, to which city tlieir ! 
son was .sent for Ids education in 1/40. In 1740 be 
OJiterecl the iinivei-sit-.v of Glasgow, and stndieil cliciii- 
istiy under Dr Cullen. In 1751 he went to Edin- 
burgh to complete bis medical eoiir.se, and in 1754 
took Ills degree. In his faiiions graduation thesis 
(1751)) he .-^howciil that the canstieity of lime and 
the alkalies is due to the absence of the earboiiic 
acid nroseiit in liiiiestoms and in Avliat are now 
called tilt! eftrliona(e.s of the alkaliti.s. To tld.s 
lie gave the nniuu ‘fixed air,’ wbieli gave way 
hefoie that of ‘cavhonic aciil,’ liv.st uKed by 
Lavoisier in 1784. 'J'he Imok was a dis- 
tinct contrihution to cliciiiieal science, and by 
ISnniglinni and Robison is placed second onij- to 
Newton’s ijpih's us a model for scieiitiiic iiivesbi- 
gation. Black ]ioiiited out the path aft-erwards 
followed liv Cavendi-sli, Prie-stlev, and Lavoisier. | 
On the romoval of Cnllcn in 1756 to Edinburgh, I 
Black succeeded him ns jn-ofessor of Aiiatniny and 
Clienii.stry in (llasgow, but soon after exebaiiged 
duties with tho professor of the Institutes**of 
Medicine, and lectured <m the subject for ten 
years, practising the while ns a busy plivsieian, 
yet finding lime for* original uivestigation. 


Between iToO and 1761 lie ovolveij tiiat theory of 
‘latent heat’ on wliicli his sidcntilie f(iim!_ (shielly 
rests, and Aviiich formed the iininediato iirolimiimry 
to the next great strido in discovery by his ]inpil 
and n.'Mjistant, James Watt. In 17()(i ho succeeded 
Cullen in the chair of Mcdk ine ami ( Ihumistvy iu 
Edinburgh, and henceforward lie dovoted_ himsolf 
chiefly to the ohihoration of his leisures, in which 
! lie ainied at tlie utmost degree of ]iers]iii!uity, and 
I with jierfecfc success. His class became one of the 
I most pojmlar in tho miivorsity ; it occasioned, hou’- 
ever, some ilisajipointment that one so cajuiblo of 
enlarging its fcriltory made no furtlier eontrilai- 
! tioiis to chemist-iy, 'I'liongh of an extremely deli- 
cate constitnbion.'hc prolonged liis lift!, by care and 
teinpcrance, to tlie age of sovonty-onc, llo diial on 
I liecemlicv 6, 1766. ILIh IccIuvok wove juihliHlied iu 
' 1803 (2 vids. Kdim), wlited by Professor Robison. 

BliUJt, novelist, was born in 1841 in 

Glasgow, where lie received liis education, and 
stinlieil art at a government school with the view 
of becoming a lnmlscape-]iiiinter. IirstiJad, how- 
ever, be ado]»ted jimrnalisiii, having written for tlio 
Ulmifow JJ'VvWy 6'(7A(’a prior to liis renmi'a'l to 
liOinlon in ]H64. During the I’russo-Aiistrian war 
of 1806 be was employed ns sjiccial war correspoml- 
eiib on the stair of the Monihu/ l^lar ; and in a 
novel. Lure, w Marrimjf, ( 186H), be nlilised some of 
Ills oxperieiiees. In Silk Aitive (1866) and Kil- 
witf//// (1870) proved more siicce.ssfiil tlniii the pro- 
viuns work ; but it was A Dumjlitcr of llvih ( 1871 } 
that e-stablUied liis reputation with tlie novel- 
reading piibiie. The. Strioit/t; Ailrenlturs of n 
Thueton (1872) is fonmled (ni an actual drii'ing 
excui'siou lastween London and .Ediulmrgli. A 
PriiK^ss uf Tlinle ( 1873) is the be.st perliaps of all 
bis iiiuny romances, witli its vivid transcripts of 
Hebridean scenery, il.s quaint Gaelic-I'higlish, above 
all, Us exquisite heroine. Among its sumissers 
are ; 27im'. Tefif/ier.s ( 1875) j Madrn/i I'io/i:/, ( 1876) ; 
Green Pusho'es and .I'iceadilli/ ( 1877) ; Jllidienil nf 
iJarf. ( 1878) ; IlVnVc )l7////.v(l886) ; Sitiirise, ii S/ori/ 
of these Ti»ies{iHH0)i ShdiidonJktls (1882); 

(1883); Judith S/n/kesjwnrr. (188-1), wltli Slialce- 
smeare binisolf for one of the characters; U'/iiic 
fjctdlier (]88{>); Sahinu Zemhra ( 1SS7 ) ; and Jn .Tar 
Lue/Kilier iiud The Stimiyc Atlreiifiiirs of a .iloiisn 
lioaf (1888). Assistant-editor for four or live 
yuaifinf tlie Dfdli/ jYiuvs, Mr B!ai!k in I87'l abiui- 
dunctl jonvnatism. In 1876 be visited America. 

Black Acts are a collection of the ai!ts of tlui' 
SeottiKli parliament from 1-124 to I5i).), originally 
underlaken in 1566 on the .suggestion of Bishop 
Lesley. They rvere so called iiecansis they were 
prinlinl in BlHcU-letter (((.v.), 'rim name was also 
given to an Act of tieorge 1., imssed in 17‘i3, con- 
taining pinvisioiiH like tlioHoettUe Irish Wbilehoy 
Acts, ns regards poiicher.s who disguised their faces 
in black for the imipo.se of coiiiiiiittiiig outrages. 
The matter is alluded to in WliiLeV A'utnral 
llisforif nf Svllnn'in', 

Black Art. See M.t<;i(!. 

Black Assi/c, the iiopiilar name commenid- 
vativc of nn extraovdlunry and fatal pestileiici? 
wliicli broke out at Dxfo'nl at the close of the 
assizes, July 6, 15/7. It was impulavly inter- 
preted na a divine judgment on tlie enmity of a' 
sentenec passed by the court, b'rom tlie 6tli of 
July to the 12tb el August, 3i)() jiersons in Dxfenl 
ami the iieighbourhoed are said to have died ef 
this lerrible iiuilady, among whom wove, the chief 
olliftlalH who .sat on tlie assize, most of tlm jury, 
and niuny momliors of tlie university. AVoiiiun, 
poor people, pliysiciaii.s, visitors, and' children are 
^wl tii have escajuiil the infection. A similar event 
is reconled ns having taken place at Uiunhridgu at 
the Lent Assizes in 1521. 
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Black'baiul Ironstone is an ore of non 

fouml very oxtonsively in Scotlaml and elsowlicre. 
It occurs in tlic Caroiniiferons system in regular 
iiauAs or layers, and is generally associated witli 
coal and iimostone. It is mainly a carlionatc of 
iron with nmcli coaly matter. The black-hand 
ironstone is easily romiced. It does not, however, 
yield a llrst-class iron when smelted by itself, and 
is therefore generally mixed with a small fjiiantity 
of hematite (red iron ore), which communicates 
strength and hardne.sa to the iron obtained. 

lUark Beer. Hee Si-nucii: Bkki!. 

Blade Beetle, at once a po^nihiv and a scien- 
tilic term— lioimlar wlion apidied widely to all 
sorts of forms, from Illajis (q.v. ) to tlic Cockroach 
(q.v.), whicli is nob a beetle at all j scientilic A\'hoii 
restricted to a great family of beetles known ns 
Mclanosoinata in the Iletevomerons sub-order of 
Coleo]»tera. Tlio jiossiblc extent of the term will 
bo evident when it is noted that even Avheii re- 
stricted to tliose Melanosomata, it may be anjilied 
to dOO genera and aliout 4d()t) species. These 
Jlehvnosomata ((.!r,, ‘ hlack-hodied’) have short 
strong ni)pur jaws, the eyes to tlio sides, the feelers 
usually with U joints, the uiqierinost joints of 
th(3 logs almost always separate (tlio anteri<»r pair 
spherical ami sunk m sockets, the posterior lying 
Ivansvei'soly), the wing-covers often fused, and in 
these cases without wings, the nlKloinoii with live 
free joints. They love tlark dniiiiJ places, tliougli 
a few less dismally coloured, for tlie nrovaleiit 
hlnck is soinotimos relieved, get out into the ojiou. 
Tlioy mostly have a had sinell. The lavvin are 
veiw long and narrow. The familiar lllaps, the 
Holitophagus of fungus, the very abundant Hypo- 
phhmta, living under the bark of old trees, the 
Toiiohrio, with its larva the Mcul-womt so much 
used in feiuling birds, are some of the coinmoncst 
genera of Mulauosomata or black beetles. 
Blackberry. See Huamulk. 

Blackbird^ or ilhiliLU {Tm'dm mcrnln or 
Mci'tiki 0 Hlgam)t a well-known species of Thrush 
(q.v,), connnein in all parts of Hi'itain, ami through- 
out Europe generally ; found also in the north of 
Africa, and in the Azores, In Asia, it gives place 
to a closely allied speoios, Turdits po'dloiderns. In 
size, the hhndihlril is intei'incillato between tlie 



nnsHol-thnisii and the song-thnish or mavis. The 
]jlnmug(! of the adult male is wholly of a deep hlnck 
colour, tins hill and orhils of the tiyes yellow; the 
female and the young are dark brown above, jialer 
on the throat, amt rusty brown on the lireast, with 
brown hill, yellow, however, in spring-time, Very 
ohl hhudehints have tlio featliers on the hack of the 
neck tijiped witii line hairs. AYliite, crcani-coloured, 
uml other variations occasionally occur. Tlie Idnck- 
hird fro([Ucnts hedges, thickets, and woods ; is sliy, 
restless, and vigilant, keeping imich under cover of 


evergreens or shriihs ; and when disturbed, takes 
wing with a vociferous chattering of alarm, seeking 
refuge in .some neighhonring thicket. Its fotid con- 
HistH n{ worms, snails, insects, henics, seeds, &c. 
Its fomlno.ss for finiit makos it often annoying to 
the gardener ; hut probably it would in general ho 
hotter to protect clievrie.s afnl pear.s liy nets tlinn to 
siioot the bivtl, %Yliieh is of great use as a de.stroyer 
of insect larvic. Like .“ome of the other thnishes, 
it also devours (esiiecially in winter) great numbers 
of small snails, dexterously hreaking the shell 
iwaiust a stone. \Ylien senTclnng fovfond, it jumps 
aliout with characteristic alaenty ; wlieu distiirhed, 
it llic.s oil' with a somewhat magpie-like chuckle; 
its fainiHav llight along the hedges is ‘wavering 
and titftil,’ ami in the breeding-season the female 
especially moves by a succession of starts. It is 
not usually a gregaVions bird, nltliougli great ilocks 
sometimes appear upon the British coasts in winter, 
on their passage from more nurthevly to inoi’c 
southerly coiintiieK. Otherwise, the blackbird is 
not in Britain a bird of passage. It pniiB very 
early in siu-iug; the male and tomnle are indeed 
very often seen together during winter ; It builds 
Us iie.st curly, and generally lias two broods in the 
year. The nest is ufsnally placed in some thick 
hush; it is of ruder workmanship than that of the 
Hung-thmsS*, wldcAi, however, it resembles, ami is 
usuallv formed of stnmg stems of grass, with a 
liner lining of dry grass inside, and n mas.sivo 
plastering of clay outside, Tlie iusldo and outside 
of the nest are kept very clean, and a male has 
hcen seen to mnovu the dropping of a young bird 
from tho vicinity of tho uost. The male aids m tlio 
work of feeding the young, The eggs avo four or 
live in uumhev, of a pale blue colour, generally 
spooltiod u’ith brown. A female blackbird and a 
male tlirusii linvo been known to pair. Tlio v'oico 
of tho lilaokbiid is very powerful, and its song move 
mellow than that of llie thrush, but with ‘tuucU 
loss variety, oonipnss, or execution.’ Tlio lilaek- 
biid is often kept as a cagm-bird, and would he 
mucli more frequently so, Tmt for the too f^'eat 
ItmduesH of its sang ; it is readily trained, exhibits 
oonsidcrnlile powers of imitation, and lias even 
been tniiglit to artioulatc.— Tlio liiiig Ouzel (q.v,), 
sometimes eullud the Bing Blackbird, is a nearly 
related species (2'. fcnwwVtiw#).— The Crow, tbe 
Itedwing, and other bhickhirds of America arc 
entirely dillorent,— Tho Suvnnna Blackbird of tho 
West Indie.M is also of a dill'crent family. Sec 
(Jiorroi’HAUA. 

Black Book, an interesting colleetinn of Eng-- 
lish Admiralty Law in tlio 14tli century, liist edited 
by Sir Travers Twiss (4 vnls. 1871-7b). It indi- 
cates tho pretensions of tlie eiidl law as regards trial 
without jury, torture, <!v:c., which afterwards led 
to legislation in vindication of the juisition of tho 
Common Law court.s. — B lack Book is also a usual 
term for tho reports presented to parliament in 
loI-Ki, on whicli the legislation for tlie dissolution 
of tlic inoiiasteries and tlie .seeuliirising of their 
revenues proceeded. Tliose rcjmrts prohalily never 
existed as a book (fuVded to bavo been burnt in 
Queen IMary's reign ) ; such of them as remain are to 
a largo extent extravagant and malicious accii.sa- 
tions 'withimt iinv evidence Letters and Pa/icrs 
nf the llca/n nf Jlcnrp VIIL, edited by James 
thiiviluei-, vol. x. 1888; B. A. Gnsipiet. Jlvurij VIIL 
and ila', Jine/lish Ulouasicn'cs (vol. i, 1888). — A list 
of liahitnal' criminals, tlr.st published in 1877, has 
been also so called. 

Black-'kiilly, Bai.i.v-thee Wood, or Sapo- 
DII.I.A Pluai (AVp&frt MUllc.rl or Adiras Sapota), 
a SoutImVmerican tree, belonging to the .Sapotneen*. 

■ Its wood, vdiicli is greenish and very diivable, is 
used for shipbuilding. The bark is febrifugal, 
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M-lnilsb tliG seeds are dimetic nml ftperient. The 
iiis|)is.sateil milky juice is largely imjjortetl from 
IJerliice as giitta-iiorclia. 

IHackblli'ih toM'ii of Lfuicasliire, 21 niiles 
NNW', of MiiiJplioster, and 0 E. of Brestou. Ib 
stands on a Hfrcani from ^rliich it ajuiears to derive 
its iiaiue, a Inancli of fche KiWde. lliesun-oinuling 
(Ustvicfc, fovinevly known as lilMkhurnshirc, or 
Bbtrjhnrnshirc, v’as long very wild and divary, but 
now is densely poimlons. Coal was formerly 
plentiful, {vud lime still abounvle in it, Blackbnru 
Iiad acfjuired sonic imi>ni'tanoe as a market-town 
in tlie letli eentniy. Its inanufactnrin^' prosperity 
call liG traced back at least to the middle of the 
]7tb century, wlien it was noted for the production 
of a kind of linsey-woolsey known by the name of 
lihickbiirn Checks, afterwards superseded bj' tlio 
IH<td-bw}\ Ch-om, so called from their being printed 
unljloaclied. In the course of the 18th centHr}' 
tlie cotton inamifactnie became the chief industry 
of the town, M'liieh is now the largest and most 
iiupnvtaut c<itt<u\ manufacturing town in the world, 
the imuilior of cotton-factories being vciy great, 
and many of them employing fnnu IWK) to 2000 
mieratives. (llvoat impiwvcnmnts in maelnncvv for 
too cotton maiiufaeturc have l>ee« made in lllack- 
burn, among which tho iii'st place In importance 
ns well as in date must la? assigned to tho inven- 
tion of the aiiinning-jenny hy James Hargrenvos 
(ij.v.), a native of the town, in 1707. His in- 
vention, howover, was regai-dcd with so much 
dislike, tliat he was eonipolled to remove from tho 
town, and it was not till the heginniiig of the 
lOtlj coiitury that it came into general use. The 
growing importance of Blni^klmni is .seen host in 
the increase of Its populatiou from Sd.diO in 1881 
to 08,12ti ill 1801, and 104,014 in 188], of whom 
f)],0f)8 were vctimiud as ‘Industrial.’ The chief 
piildio bmhlhigs are the ttiwn hall ( 1836), an Italian 
edilicc built at a cost of £80,000, tlie <Jolldce.\- 
clninge (1803), the infinnaiV (1862), and St Diary's 
Chuvbh, of very ancient uumdallon, but almost 
entirely rcdiuilt ( 1820-57}. 'I'liere is u corjiomtioii 
park of 50 acres, part of wliicli is 700 feet aliovo 
sea-level, and commands a wide view; ii new 
(iuoeii'.s Park of 33 acres was opened on Jubilee 
day, 1887. The graunnar-sohool was cstaldishod 
by Queen Eliziibetli in 1567; in 188S the Prince 
of Wale.s laid the foundatioii-.stoiie of the tccluii- 
ciil school, Itlacklmrn has rcfcnmcd two mcmlun-s 
since 1832; and it received its iniiinci)>al charter 
in iSol. See Ahium’s History of Bluelbiini ( 1878), 

lllav.UbHViU';, Pn.\acis, Lord Chancellor of 
Ii'chiiid, was born at fbent Footstowii, C'oimtv 
Dleatli, lltli November 1782, and in I798 entered 
Triiiity (College, Dublin. Called to the Eiiglisli 
hai' in 1805, tfi the Irish in 1822, lie was .appointed 
Atlonmy-gcneral for Trelainl in J 8.30 and again hi 
1841, blaster of the Itolls in 1842, Cliief-jiistice of 
the Queen's Beiieli in l.S-}|;, and Lord Chniicellor of 
Ireland in 1H.12 and 1800. He thus served under 
both 11 liig" mul Tory governments, and w.as lii-oiight 
into <‘losc counection with the lending politieiaiis 
on either side ; wliilst at dhlereut- times he liad tlie 
duties imposed on him of prosecuting O’CoiineU, 
and Judging .Smith O Hrioii. In 1807 lie declined 
au olhu' of a barouctcY, uml for some yeaT.s lie was 
I'icc-eliaiieellin of Duidin IJniversitv. 'lledied 17th 
Septeinlier 1SU7. Hce the Ijfe by li'is son (1874). 

liiack Oniions. .See Ai'fsu.sTiNiANs. 

Ill aclc C'ai), tho ca n Worn by Englisli judges as 
a part of full drcs.s, aiul so put <m hy them when a 
prisoner is condemned to dc.'ifch. 

BDiiCkfap, IJf-ACKO.vn IVaruler, or Bi.ack- 
CAV I' AUVKTl’K ( ((tncccjnlla), a bird of the 
gi eat family of the Sylviatbe, or IVnrbIcrs. It is 
regarded as the sweetest soiig-bivd in Britain, or 


indeml in Europe, except the nig-htiiigale, to winch 
it is Haiti to bo even sujierior in ‘ its shako or trilling 
note.’ Very often, hnwevov.thoHtvamisdcsvUtovy, 
and of .short continuance; Intt it is loud, rich in 
tone, and has a ‘great variety of sweet and gentle 
modulations.’ The song is especially joyous during 
ami after rain. White savs, in ids Nuinral Jlistory 
of Selborne, that while the Blackca]) warbles, its 
throat is wonderfully distended. It is a ratlier 
.siualier bird than the nightingale ; the fomnle is 
lan;er than the male, The gon'oral colour is gray, 



with an olive tinge above, and becoming wlii to bohiw. 
The upper part of tiic head in tho male is jot-blaek ; 
ill the female, of a rusty-brown colour, The foathors 
of tho head, Imth in the male and fomalu, are some- 
what erected, giving the bhsl a. hooded uppeiivtuiee, 
on account of M'hieh it is ciillud, in (iermanv^ ‘ tlio 
monk.’ In Britain, the Blackcap is only a bii'd of 
passage, arriving early in spring, and rotivlng in 
Septemher. It is most frui|U(!nt in tho souliioni 
eoiiiitic's of England, Imk is found evoii in Scotland ; 
on the Continent, it oxtendM its niigiations us far 
north ns lAiptand. In the south of Kurojie, Ik is 
found hotii m summer and winter, and osiiiudally 
/miuenUs bu.sliy plaoes. Its lioautiful .song, some- 
times spoilt hy succeNsful mimiidviiig, and its lively 
adeetumatc habits, make it a favourite eaptive. 
See Waiuu.kr. 

Klackcnp Titmouse, or CiihucadkI':. a North 
Amerinnn binl. Tho Marsh Titmouse, a Brilisli 
bird, is .sometimes called BlaidciNip, or Blackcap 
TitmouKe. See CmcK.VDEio and Titaiuusj;, 

Blade Blialk. .See Cjlm.k, Br.Amc, 

l(la<;kcodc, llKATu-Kowr., or Blaok (liuiitsK 
{2'rimo frirfa-.), a i^pueies of (.UiniHc (i^v.), abund- 
uiit ill Britain whcrcu'er tlioie are nuiois of con- 
sideruble extent, niul moro |)articularly wlmre Lliuro 
are bi,g.s and moras.scK with rank heihage, or, adja- 
cent to the moors, natural woods or vomig planta- 
tions of pine and lir. (h)m]»aiiaivoly rare in the 
south of I'higluml, the bhudn^oek l)(;(;oim.‘.s nioiu 
eommoii towards the iiortli, uiiil is very jdenlifiil in 
the moiiutaiiious parts of Scotland. His found in 
Some of the Hebrides, but not in tho ( irkiioy or Siud- 
liiiid Isles. The only otlii;r liritisli species, the 
(lapereailzic (q.v.) or Wood-grouse, heciuiui some 
time ago virtually extinct in Britain, hut the nolile 
hii-d lias_^now iiecn reinstated. On the continent of 
Euvoim it oeeum both In mountainous and marsliy 
countries, a.s on tlio Aljis and in Holland; it is 
foiiml «s far stmth ns the Aiiennines, and a« far 
north as tho fore.sts of Lapland ; it abounds in most 
pai'ts of Scandinavia, whei'e it is ciivefnilv pro- 
tected, the lunlo-s only being killed, but these in 
gi-eafc luuiibom for the London market; it is 
dillhscd over almost all parts of Hussia, and i.s 
found in Siberia. Its range is restricted to tho 
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Eurasian continent. The ninlo is much larger than 
the female, soiuotiines weighing as much as 4 lb., 
while the female weiglis only about 2 lb. Tliey 
also ilitl'or very much in plumage. The male is of 
a shining bluish-black colour, uith a conspicuous 
wliite bar on the wings below tlie ends of tlio groat 
wing-coverts, and a mixture of black and wliite on 
the leg.s ; tliore is a piece of bare scarlet .skin above 
the eve ; the outer feathers on either side of the tail 
are elougatecl and curve outwards, giving it a very 
peculiar appearance. The female, called the Gruij 
Jlcn, is or a nisty-lirown colour, darkest on the 



JJlaokcock (Male and Fonialo). 


upper parts, everywliere barred and mottled witli a 
darker colour ; the tail is straight and only slightly 
forked at the end. Tlio young male.s resemble the 
females in plumage. The .sliunk in this species is 
feathered, but not tlie toes. Tlie liight, tliougli 
heavy, is strong and rapid, and tlie birds can 
also run with much agility, It is a gregarious 
biril, but in winter the sexes generally keep in 
separate Hocks. In spring the males re.sort to 
elevated and open s])ots, where tlioy crow, and 
also niako a sound which has been likened to 
tho whetting of a scythe, thus inviting the females 
to repair to them j they strut and trail their wings 
like turkey-cocks, and iiorce contests often take 
]daco among tliem. Tliov are polygamous, and pay 
no attention to tlie females during incuhatioa, nor 
do they take any jiart in rearing the young. The 
nest is of the simi)iost construction, a iew straws or 
the like, placed together among tall heath, ornnder 
tlie shelter of a low tliick hush. Tho eggs, six to 
eight ill mimher, are yellowish-white, speckled with 
orange-hrown, and about 2 inches long. The usual 
food consists of the seeds of rushe.s and other plants, 
liervics, insects, worms, the tender shoots of lieath, 
leaves, ivc. Ihit tlie blackcock sometimes visits 
corntiehls and stubbles to feed on corn, is fre('|uently 
to bo found ill tuniip-lields near plantations hi 
hilly districts, and, at least in winter, eats the 
young shoots of piuos, (ii.s, birches, and alders. It 
is highly esteemed for the table. Tlie .shooting 
soiison is from 2l)tli August to lOtli December. 

Hybrids lietween dillercnt species of grouse, and 
even lietween grouse and pheasant, are said to exist, 
but not much reliable information is available. 
Tims it is probable that the bird called Tetrao 
hyhrulns or vmUus, sometimes found in the Scandi- 
navian poniiiHula and other parts of Euro^ie, is a 
hybrid between the lilaek Grouse and. tho Caper- 
cailzie, Tetmo vrogullus (ipv,), Tho Ptarmigans 
(cpv,) or Drown Grouse are nearly allied. 


Black Deatli is one of the names given to a 
fearful epidemic ^^■llic]l de.solated the world from 
China to Ireland in the 14th century. It raged 
in England and the vest of Europe in 1348-40, 
again in 1301-C2, and in 13G9 ; and at tho time was 
usually called in England the ‘Po.stilence’ or the 
‘ Great Pestilence.,’ It is now believed to liave 
been a .specially severe visitation of tlie oriental 
plague (see Plague), witli some special symptoms, 
jnamly boils or Imboes on the tnigiis and arms, 
and putrid inllammatioii of the lungs, with vomit- 
ing of blood. Its black spots (whence the nnine) 
and tumours were the seals of a doom that 
medicine had no power to avert, In most cases 
the victims died in two or three days, and some- 
times the ^’cry day they u'cre stricken, 

The pestilence seems to have originated in 
China, and is said to liave heon pfece<led, if 
not, as was believed, in sonic measure caused, 
by strange convulsions of nature — eartlnpinke-s, 
droughts, famines, Hoods, and .swarms of locusts; 
while its westward course was aceoinpanicd by 
dense aiid awful fogs, and an. apparent inversimi 
of the order of the seasons. 'There liad been a 
visitation of the ordinary plague in ]3-t2; but it 
wa.s in 1.S48 lliat Eurojie was terrilied by tlie 
approach of a wliolly unparalleled seoiirge. In 
China 13,000,000 were rejiorted to have ])crished, 
and 24,000,000 elsewhere in the East. By the 
norUiovn coast of the Black Sea and Constantinople, 
tlic contagion reached tlie seaports of Italy and 
Southern France, whence Germany ami England 
were infected. Tlio lirst English victiin.s sucemubed 
in Dor.setshire in August 1348 ; but it was not 
till 'winter that it reached London by way of 
Gloucester and Oxford. 'Tlio havoc was almo.st 
incredible, but is well atte.sted. Toums were 
stopped of their inliahitants ; religions houses 
lo.st iiine-toiiths of the inmates. In London 

100.000 died, ,'>0,000 being buried in a plot of 
ground now covered by Smithfield ; and Is'ovwicb 
mourned 00,000 deaths. Careful investigators 
have come to tho conclusion that, the victims of 
this one visitation must have comprised (me-tliird 
if not one-lialf of the total population of England, 
which is estimated to have then been from 3,000,000 
to 5,000,000 in all. For a time Scotland enjoyed 
immunity, and spoke of the ‘foul death or 'the 
English;’ but erelong^ like Ireland, it was also 
severely visited. 

The mortality caused by the plague wa.s only 
one startling conseiiuenee,'' Ileligions excitement 
led to oxtiavagauce.s of fanaticism, especially in 
Gornmny, to that of tho Elagellants (q.v.); all 
natural liniuls of human .society were loosened, so 
that friend deserted friend ana mothons lied from 
their .stricken children, and the demoralisation 
showed Lt-self in many cases in reekle.ss dobaucliery. 
Elsewhere perverted Cliristian zeal led to frightful 
jiersecutioiis of the Jews, as at Slayeiico, where 

12.000 Holjrows were, heileved to liavc Ijecn 
massacred. 

Ihit it is onlv in modem times tliat the extent 
of the economic and social consemiencc.s of this 
plague lia.s been fully understood; the black 
ileaih forms a great? ccnnoniic turning-point in 
English liistorv. 'I'lio dearth of labourers caused 
wage.s in England to bo nearly douliled ; law after 
law was passed to prevent the inevitable rise in 
tlie payment of labour; and the ill-feeling thus 
eiigpiurorcd between laiulliohlov and tiller of tlio 
sail led to numerous social changes and the rebel- 
lion of Wat 'I'ylcr. Old methods of culture dis- 
appeared ; farms on lease largely took the jilace 
ot great e.states managed by liaililis. 

'i'hti great \)estUen(’,e is vofevred to by Chaucer 
and ].,anglajid ; Boccaccio’s Decameron gives a 
singularly vivid view of its ravages in Elorenco; 
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but for a detailed descviidioii boo Hecker’s Epi- 
chmks of the. Middle Afica, for its medical side 
tl\G article pLAoaK, and fur its ecnuomic asoects 
Tiiorolil Borers’ Uidonj of Agficidtwe, and rnces 

fa Aiiif/a/id (18(10-88). 

Black l>rail^ilL ft popular pur^,mtivc medi- 
ciim, cousistiiij* of an infusion of senna with suU 
pliate Ilf iTia^oiesia. 

Black Bai'tk [Tohernozem of Russian gcoln- 
gists) is tim name given to a deposit which covers 
vast areas in South IlusHia, extending over the 
steiu)es and low-lying plateaus that horder on the 
BlacK Sea, and the depressed area to tho north of 
tile Casiiian, willi ii hreudth from north to south 
of from 200 or SOO to uoavly 700 miles, It closely 
re.senihlea the Loss (<|.v. ) of Central Liirope in 
texture and Htrmdnre, for it Cs^ (iue graiiietl, aiul 
is usually devoid of stratilioatioii. ft varies in 
colour, however, from dark hvowii to black, and 
ill thickness from a foot or two up_ to 6 or 7 
yards, occasimuUly reacliiiig, it is said, oven to 
60 feet. It is composed chielly of siliceous .sand 
(about 70 per eont, ), ahimina and otliev ingredients 
(23 per (lent.), and organio nuittcr {about 7 per 
cent,). But tiie composition is variable, the or- 
ganic matter somotinios exceeding 10 per cent. 
It appears to he uiifos.siliferoitH. It hears the samo 
relation to the glacial accunmlntionR of Ilussia 
that the Idss of tho Uhiue, the Danube, iS.'C. does 
to those of Central Burope, and in prohahly the 
lins-graint'd silt dorivod from the torrontH and 
liootled rlverfl that escaped froni^tho molting snows 
and glaciers of the glacial period, Accoixliiig to 
some geologists, however, it may owe its origin to 
tho action of tlio wind. It is supposed liy thorn to 
ho Hiinpiy an accumulation of Nviud-Vvlosvn dust 
—the finely sifted material being fi.xed hy the 
aiiundant gvnsaos of tho.se stoppo regions. 

Blnck Eye, See UnuisE. 

Blackfcot Indians, a triho of MoiicUy ah- 
origiiic-s, geiieially Uoiiian Catholic, now living 
in arontaiia and Britisli Aiiiorica. Tliose in tho 
United State, s number about 7200. 

Blaek'figli ( C'c>ttrolopkitni)ouiiuliif>)y a bony fish 
of tlio family Sti'oiiiateida^ in Elio division with 
spinous rays ( Acaiithopterygii). It is nearly allied 
to the beautiful Coryplueinu (q.v,), so frofiuently 
called dolphins. Though found in tlie Jifediter- 
raiican, on tlto western coasts {)f Eurouo^^ iintl occa- 
sionally on the southern coasts of ih'itnin, it is 
cvei'Ywhore rare, perhaps hecausoitisaninliahitant 
chiollv of deep waters. It is known to attain a 
length of more than 80 inches, and awoiglitof 14 lb. 
Tho general form is not unlike that of a pcrcli ; tliere 
is a single elongated dorsal lin with short rays ; the 
dentition is very feeidoj tiie body is covered witli 
minute scale.s ; tho .skin is tough and can he 
stvipin'd oiV like that of au eo! ; there is w> aiv- 
bladcler. Tlie colour is black, that of the lins in- 
tensely sf). It is vcniavkable for great strength and 
velocity, and as an nrticle of food is dosciiljed as 
deliehnis. Another Brstisli species ( 6'. (i«77«itH/c»s) 
i,s also rccorde<l, and the genus Stroniatens is closely 
allied. Tlie name is loeally given to v'aviium .species 
of fish, and even to .small whales and dolphins. 

Blnck BhiY is prepared hy beating in a 
covered emeilile ordinary oi' eriule cream of tiutar, 
tliG bitartratc of potash, KliCjlIjO,,, wlicn the 
tartaric acifi, H,jC.iIfiO,i, is ((oeompo.sod, and 
charred, fcivmiug 'cavbquic acid, COo, which re- 
mains ill combination with the iiotasli as earhonatc 
of potash, KX'Osj accoinpaniod by much free cav- 
hon. Tliis very intimate inixturo of earhonato of 
pidash and earnoji, otherwise called black flux, is 
a lino black powder of great service in the fluxing 
of metallic ore.s, as of Lead (q.v.), and tlio sopara- 
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tion of tho metal therefrom. Tn the preparation 
of black flux it is usual to add to tho cream or 
tartar iialf its weight of nitre, while white Jinx in 
produced when twice its weight of nitre i.s used. 
The black flux is likewise employed as tho raw 
material from which, on the aiiplicaUon of heat 
in iron vessels, the metal potassium can be 
obtained, 

Black Forest (('Cr. Schwarzmdd), a wooded 
mountain-ehaiii in JIaden and ^Wirteinherg, run- 
iiim' parallel with the course of the Rhine after its 
great bend near Basel, and often only a few miles 
distant from it. The Rhine also bounds it on the 
south, and tho level eouiitiy between tho Env, and 
the conllueace of tho Neckar with the Rliino horrler.s 
it oil the north. Tho chief vivevH vising in tho 
Black Forest arc the Danube, Neckar, Murg, 
Kinzig, Elz, Enz, and Wicssen. Of those, the 
valley of the Kinzig divides tho southern and 
loftier povlion from tho nortbovu diKtidct. The 
cluviti attains its greatest (devation in tho bare 
and round-topped Eeldbevg (41)08 foot (ugh), aliovo 
celebrated Hollenthal, a narrow valley known Ju 
I connection with Min'Cau’e retreat in 170(1. Tlio 
groat ma.sH called the Kuism-stnhl (Emperor’s 
Uliaiv), situated near Breisaali, is ipiRo isolated. 

■ As to the geological character of the mountains, 
primitive granite and gneiss form Uielr core, pov- 
I pliyiy oeenrs on their sides, and sandstono in the 
north and east, Hilver, copper, cohalt, loail, and 
iron are founil in groator or less quantity in tho 
principal chain, wliicli is luxuriantly wooded, its 
name Schwavzwald being derived from tho dark- 
tinted foliage and imiiionso uumlier of its lir- 
trees. The district is also rich in mineral waters 
— e.g. the liaths of Bmion-lladen (q.v.)aiid WiUUiad 
(((.V.). On tho Rliinu sido tho dosiiont is lire- 
oipitoiis, Init towardfj tlio Dannlio and tho Neckar 
it is gradual. Among its nunuiroUH valleys, 
tho Jluigthal is tho most famous for its natural 
homitles ; hut, indeed, tho wholo of tho country 
is iiore rich in pictnresquo secnory, gomniod 
witli cascades and deep mountain-lakes, around 
which olustov the legends of many conturics. Tho 
eliinato is healthy, Imt severe, althongh tho Nvestern 
slopes are stmhled with viiioyards. Summor iwo, 
oats, and potatoes are cnltivatod in somo parts, ly«(i 
with (liliioulty, the rearing of cattle being attended 
with mucii gveatev sut'cess, 'L’liis, luul tho uiivuu- 
facturo of articles of wood, forms the chief Industry 
of the inhabitants, '.L'he making of wooden cIoc-Uh 
and otliov kinds of timepieces omploys nhoiit 
4(1,00(1 jievsouH ; and not less than (KIO.OOO artudea 
of this kind, iiudiidiiig musical ho.ve.s, are exported 
aumuilly to all \iarts of tho world. A railway 
starting from I’forzlieim inake.s tho complolo 
circuit of tlio iiimmtains, which arc now crossed 
hy a lino from Oflenlmrg to Siiigon, and by numer- 
ous shorter linos, 'I'lie Black Forest rnihvavs have 
been dilliciilt oiigiueoriiig enterprises. Tiio lino 
between Freiburg ami Neustadt riso.s oqoo feet in 
22 mile.s, and at some ]iarts has vails on tho raidi 
system, k^co Sognin’s Blade Fured, ila .People and 
Lef/cndn (‘id qk\. 1886). 

Black Frlar.s. See Dominjoans. Tho old 
Dominican monastery in Lomlon, dating from 127(1, 
stood near the north oml of lilackfriars Ih'iilgo. 

Black Friday is a name given to the 11th 
.May from a. coiuiiiovcial (lanie then at its 

height, caused hy the stojipago of Overoml, (.«nrnoy, 

Co,, r.ondoo. 

Black Guard is a term used in tho Kith een- 
tury for tho lowest moiiialH of a noble house, tho 
scullions who eleniiod jiots and pans. It was also 
used of the liaiiger,s-(in of an army, camp-folluwer.s, 
then a rnlible, vagabonds. 

Black Guuu Sec Tupelo. 
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Hawk, a famous chiof of the Sac and 
I''ox Iiulians, horn in 1707. He imiied the British 
in 1812, and oppoHint-' the i-enioval west of his trilw, 
foiifflit ayaiiist tlie United States in 1831-32. He 
died in 1838. TlieYo ivve Lives hy I’attei-son (1834) 
aiul Snolling. 

Itlackiieatll, a liigli-lyinj' (I])en etnnnum in the 
conuty of Kent, 7 miles SE. of London, near 
Grecnn ieh Park. It eomiiiands a lino view, and is a 
liealthy tract, thoimli now mit moi’e than 70 acres 
ill extent, many villas liaving encvoaclied upon its 
inai'i'in. It is a favomito holiday resort for 
Londoneis. 'I'lio lionian road to Dover cro.ss«l it. 
Blaekheath was the lir.st place in Eiii^land where 
the ancient Scottish j^ame of j'olf was intrmlnced, 
most likely in 11)08. On it stands iVIorden College, 
founded in 1003 hy Sir Joliu Morden for tlecayetl 
Turkey merolianls. Of .sidmuls innnmcrnhie, the 
chief i.s the Pro])rietarv, estahlislied in 1830. Black- 
heath was formerly tlio .scene of several insurrec- 
tions, including those of AVat Tyler (1381 ), of ,Iack 
Cade (1*1.30), and of the Cormsinnen nnder howl 
Andloy (1*107). Hero, too, the Danes encanipcsl in 
1011; the Londonors welcomed Henr^- V. from 
Agiucouvt; and Charles H. ou his way from Dover 
mot the army of the Kestoiatimi. Ulackhcatli M-ns 
also a noted place for higlnvayinon. See Dr Drake’s 
History of lilKtckhcnih (188(3). 

lUack Hole, an anpellatiou familiarly given to 
a dungeon or dark cell in a prison, ami aasociated 
in tlio puhlic mind with a horrihle catastrophe in 
the iiiatory of Britislt India— viz. the cruel coniine- 
moiit of a party of English in the military prison 
of Port William, sineo called the 'Black Hole 
of Calcutta,’ ou the night of Ulth Juno 17315. 
The gavrlsou of tlio fort connected with the 
English factory at (^'alcutta having l)ccn cap- 
turinl by Suvaja Dowlali (Sirjij-ucl-Danla), the 
Hawaii of Bengal, ho eiuiscd the whole of the 
pvlsoncvs taken, 140 in immlier, to l)c eonlincd in 
an apavtinont 18 feet snnare. This cell Jiad only 
two small wiwlosvs, and these wove ol«tructcil hy 
a veranda. Tlio erusli of the unhappy snilerers 
was dreadful ; and after a niglifc of excruciating 
agony from pressure, heat, thirst, and M'ant of air, 
tlicro Yveve in the morning only 23 smvivors. the 
ghastliest f<)rms ever seen on earth. One of them, 
Sfr Holwell, unhlislied a narrative in 173S ; see 
also Iriucanlay's essay on (Aivc. ' 

lUackic, John .Stuaut, a vci-satilc writer, 
horn in (.tlasgou’ in 1801), u’ns cidueated at Aberdeen 
and Edinhnrgh, and in 1821) went to the tkmtlnent, 
Aviiei'o ho eontimieil his stmlies at tllittingen and 
Bovliii, amt aftci'Avanls at lioiiie. In 1834 he puh- 
iislied a good metrical translation of I Joetlio’s /’««»;, 
and in tho same year jiusscd ns advocate at the 
Edinlmrgh liar, lint tlie practice of Ins profe.s.sion 
failed to rveaii him from literary pnr.siiifcs, and he 
soon began to make himself known hy his aTtklcs 
on Gerinan snlijeels coutrilmted to the magazines 
of tile time. In 1.S41 he was appointed t« the 
chair of Humanity in Marisclial College, Aberdeen, 
which he held until 18,32, when lie rvns elected to the 
( ireek chair in the university of Eilinlnirgli. After 
ho beoaino professor he tiwik an active part in 
promoting educational reforin, and in the move- 
ment that led in 1859 to the remodelling of the 
Scottish imiversitioH, Uis ineossnnt activity in 
lecturing ami writing letters tu the ncwstianera 
showed liis marvellous vitality and the hremltli of 
ids sympathies. Ho always ligured ns the patriotic 
eliainpion of Scottish nationality and its charac- 
teristie features, and adA’oeated witli omial ardour 
the preservation of things ns dissimilar as old 
south-country cusloms and tho Gaelic language. 
During tho years 187*1-715 he advoeatcil through- 
out tho country with groat entluisiasin the found- 
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ation of a f'eltie chair in Edinhurgli Unh’ersity, 
niid Avas successful in raising upwards of £12,000 
for its endowment. He resigned his chair in 1882 
t-o hccnine a kind of peripatetic pliilosoplicr, ox- 
pouiuUng thr«mghtiut SeothuMl aUcvjjatoly vvit and 
wisdom, and the inalienable rights of the High- 
land crofter. He pnlilislied a (ino verse tvan.sjfi- 
tioii of Ailschylns in 1850, another of the fliml in 
hallad iiietrc m IStiO, as well ns several A'olnmes of 
verse. His prase works einhmco moral and religi- 
ons pliihisopiiy, the method of history, the land 
larv.s, and a short life of Bums (1883)" His prin- 
cipal iihilological ])rtpors were collected in flonr 
HeUeumc (1874). In the same year lie imhlishod 
Self Cufttiri\ a Iniok full of ripe wisdom, perhaps 
his best work. 

Illtickiliff is the material cmpli)yed tor inn- 
diiciiig a black glazed shining siirinee on lentlier. 
The iiialn ingredient in the various kinds of hlaok- 
ing i.H ihme-hlack (q.v.), which is niixeil witli an 
oil, seme sugar, and a little siihiliiiric acid. Tho 
materials in Day & Martin's blacking are linely 
powdereil iKme-l’dack ground with sperm-oil, raw 
sugar or molasses, a little vinegar, nml some con- 
coutiated sulphuric acid (specific gravity 1843}. 
The suh-stmices are incorporated together one by 
one ill tlie or<lcr in wliicii they are stated, and the 
action of tho snlidiuric acid is to convert mnch of 
the lime in tho mmo-hlack into sui))i)ate o! Hme, 
which causes a thickening of the iiii.xtiire, and a 
tenacious (msto remilts. This jinsto, diluted with 
weak viuegav, Is put, whilst warm, in Htouewaro 
bottles, and is then ready for tho market. For 
harness the blacking consists mainly of heeswax, 
snftcneil with turpentine, and mixcil with ivory- 
black, Prussian Iduo, and copid vai'iilsh. 
lUuck Isle D tho common imtno for tho 

K minsnin in Easter Bosh, Iving between _ tho 
caulv and Momy Firtlis ami Cromarty Firth. 
Sec Bbss-.siiiJii;. 

Ulaek Lcfttl {«r Bi.acklkad), Guai'Kiti!, ot 
I PuiMUAfjo, a mineral consisting cniolly of oaihmi, 

I hut containing also more or Ic.ss'of alumina, silica, 

' lime, iron, tkei, to Hie extent of 1 to 47 per cont., 
apparently mixed rather than chemically com- 
i)ine<i. Black lead is the popular naiiio, ami tliat 
by wliich it is generally known in the arts, 
thougli no lead eiders into tho composition of 
tiio mineral j gmpldtc is that goncmlly pre- 
ferred hy ininevalogists. It sometimes ocems 
crystallised in llatlicxagonal tables; hut generally 
massive, and more <»v less radiated, foliated, scaly, 
or cmniiact. It is of a. grayish-black colour, with 
a somewhat metallic luatre, and a lilaolc and sidn- 
iiig sti-eiik, and is jierfcctly opaque. It is greasy 
to the touch, and is a perfect cniidiictor of electn- 
city. It occuin in lieds and massosj Iniiiina* or 
Hciiles in tho seliistose rocks (gneiss, mica-schist, 
clay -slate, &c.), and is aometiuies in suchahuml- 
aiice as to give its name to tho schist (ginpliite- 
sohist) in wniicli it iijipeai’s. It ucciirs also now 
and again in lissm-cs in granite, or in scattered 
scales in various otlier igiifions rocks, as in .syeiiito 
ill Nonvay, in porjihyryiii the Harz, ilte. I’liick 
vein-liko masses of nlack lead are met Avitli in 
Siberia, Sjmin, Cittintla, Hew Bvuuswick, United 
States (iiiines at Ticonderoga, N.Y., .supplying 
almost tho whole mitpitt), Ceylon, and el.se- 
wliei-e; the once extensive supplies of Borrow- 
dnle in Cumhorlaiid are now exhausted. It is 
far more inconihustihle than CA’en antinucite 
(or Uind-coaDt Imrning witli mnch dilliculty oven 
befoi-o the hloAvpipe, oh which account it is mnch 
n.sed for the manufacture of crucibles or Dnelting- 
pote,’ which witliatand a great heat. These are 
not, Iwwevcr, made of more black lead, Imt or 
black lead in powder, inixeil witli lialf its Aveiglit 
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of clav. Black load is einitloyod for making 
Pencil:^ (((•'■•)• It is also extensively oinidoyed to 
fdvG a black '.doM to iron grates, ]-ailings,_ &c., 
ami to diiniiiisb tlio friction of belts, macliineryj 

aud viftc cartridgon. 

Blrtclc Leg. SeoBi.ACK Quai:teh. 

Blrtclc Letter (^ladt fetter), tbe nnmo 
a-iiioh cfunc into use alunit IfiOO, and is non’ 
eaininoiily ajudied in this country to the tyj)eB 
that on the ihnitinont are most generally known 
as ( lOtliic. Tlie lirst jnnnted books imitated every 
ucculiavlty of the eemtemoorary maniisoriiits ; and 
as printing \\‘as first jirnctised in Germany and the 
KetKevlauds, the first types were copies _ of tlic 
letters in use in those countries in the middle of 
the 15th century, 'i'ww sorts of letters have heeii 
omploved in the writings of Western Oliristendoni. i 
Wljut’have been ealied ifotmo! letters pvovaile<l ' 
from the nth to ahoat tlio close of the i2tli century, 
when tlicv gradually began to onss into what havu 
been called GoM/c letters, wliieli continued till the 
Pith century, ivlien, in most European eimn tries, 
tliev' were sujier.-seded hy Boman letter.^, 'ilio first 
tvpe.s, n« has boon said, u'oro Qotliic. nnd they 
Rpi'oad with the art of printing into various Euro- 
iiea?! Ktiites. In Franco and Italy they wore 
slightly modified by cutting off smiiG of their 
voiiglier puintsj and u-hen thus trinuned, they 
caniu to 1)0 known iu tlio funner country as Icitm 
<k- aowiiie, being ho called, it is said, from their use 
ill au edition of the Siimiua of Ht Thomas Aquinas. 
Tlio clftssic taste of Italy coulil not long tolerate 
the GcitUic character ovou of the Ictfrcn (fc nomine ; 
and tliev wore still further niodilied, until they 
ftSAUiucd* the shaiie to which the name of Iloiuau 
letters lias since been given. The lirst works 
printed witlv tliesc now types ^ycvQ two lioautiful 
editions of Pliny’s Notnnd HisUn'y: the one ))y 
John of Hpiros at Vonieo in UW)-, aud the otliov 
bv hi.s disciple, Niclioliw Jonsou, also at \^oni(!0, 
in U72. Anotiier Youotian printer— the hrst 
Aldus Miuiutius— attempted in ISOl to super, sede 
tlio lionian lotteis by wliat liavo been called 
AhU'ne (ij.v.), or Vonetian, but are best known 
as litdic elinrncters. These can scarcely be said 
to luivc ciuiio .into much more than temporary or 
c.xccqitiomil use ; but the Itoimin letters in no 
hriig time .spread from Venice all over the west of 
Europe. Altlioiigli tliim supplanted in general 
use, tho Gotliie or black letter long retained 
for special piuposes, such as, in tliis country, tlie 
piintuigof Bibles j praycr-ljooKs, lii'oclumatioiis, and 
acts of jiarliaiiiciit. Books in black letlor being 
tim earliest, are highly priKcd hy autupiaries aiul 
hiljliomaiiiae.s, wlio are' lienee sometimes .spoken of 
as ‘ Ulaek-ietter devotees.’ A farm of the black 
letter .still coiitiiiiios in general use lii (ioi'iuany; 
i).\l about lialf of tiic bouks printed tlicve arc now 
in liomsui letters. fSoe PftiNTixm Tlie A7r(c/- 
lilfci' JJiiijs of tlie Anglican cideiidav wove so 

c.U led from fieing printed in old ealendais in black 
or imlinarv letteis, whereas tbe greater feasts were 
usually pnijled in red ( liencC Bed-letter Days ). 

lllack List. hiiidi is the nanm faiiiiliaiiy 
applied toi»riitted list.s eonueeted with insolvency, 
liiuikni])tcy, aud otlier mutters afl'ecting the credit 
of iiiins and individuals, u'liicli are circulated 
for the private guidance of tlio merciuitile cotiinui- 
nity, These lists arc for the most part puhlished 
in London weekly; but -Some arc lii-iveeklv. Jii 
their contents are embraced the Eughsli haulcruut- 
cies and liciuidatioas by aiTangeiiient nailer the Act 
of ; tlie biinkni)dcies of >Seotliuid and Ireland ; 
Scottish registers of jo'otested lulls ; decrees in 
ivfiscnce; judgmeiits for debt in the Irish eourts ; 
oiier.s of couqiositiou ; dis.solutions of jiurtneisliip ; 
wavvants of attorney and cognovits ; judges’ urdcr.s ; 
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bills of sale, &c. The legality of iHsuuig informa- 
tion of this kind has been ehalleui'ed, even whou 
not freelv sold, Init limited to regular siibsermei'S, 
on tlie ground that it amounts to a slamkv of the 
credit of the nierehant wliose name is given. In 
theca.se of tlie Arottish Mercuntilc Somtu s Lccord 
in 1848, it was fouiut by the House of Lords that 
‘ such publication ’ was not slandevons. In point of 
fact, the lists are only extracts from imhlic registers, 
as are tlie ovdiiiarv lists of lianknipteies m the 
new.spnpers. The idea of fiirnisliiiig ti) mibsenbers 
iirivate lists of a more searching kind is duo to Mr 
Tlmmas I’errv of Coraliill, the proprietor of the 
‘ Oi'i.diml Bankrupt ami Insolvent Begistry (.Hhce, 
for iTutection against Fraud, Swiml]cir.s, Ac. ; amt 
.similar lists are prepared li.V tlio HcotLisli trade 
Protection Society, Edinhuvgh. Stubbs i.y the best 
kmnvii. pulilicatioii of this kind. In the L luted 
State.s, the vast svstein of the meveautilc agency 
and other .similar institutions provides information 
of this kind ; and iirinted lists of forgeries of liank- 
uotes are l.ssued. In one of tlie.so Uoiin/cr/cif 
Jklcvlun mav be counted some thunsiinds of vavio* 
ties of foi'geif bank-notes in civeiilatioii. 

IMjutkloelk, Tiio.\[AH, D.I)., tho blind iioet, 
was Ijorn of luimblo iiarontagu at Annan m 172J, 
ami lost bis night through snialliiox lieioru liinvas 
six luoutliH old. After giiing through the iicfeHsiiry 
course of aeademio study in Ediulnivgh, lie was 
licensed au a lU'caelior of tho Eislahlisliod Gliureli m 
170 !), and in 17(12 was ordained iniiiiHtor of kirkeud- 
Vu'ight. Tlio congvogatUm ohjoctud stvoiigly to the 
apiiointniout, and in 1 7(5-i ho resignod tlie oliargo in 
consiiiovation of a small annuity. After this, Im 
took puiiils to hoard with him in Eiliiihurj^h till his 
death on 7th July 171)1 . It was a letter ol his that 
aiTostml Biinis on the eve of liia dujiartiiry for tluj 
^ "West Indies, and thus, to all human appearance, 

' saved from oblivion tho greatest lyrist that the 
I world has seen. Tlio lirst volume of bis o^YnllO()r 
poems apjieared in IT'lOj and a collected odftluu 
was piihlished in 171)3. 

KkvoUuuilU a or triluUe formerly exacted 
by fi'oebootiiig eliiofs from the iiooplo in tlie Border 
cmintica of Kughuid ami {Scotland, aud along the 
Iligliland honldr, It was a kind of oompromise 
with yolibcvB, and bought iiiiuuuilCy from thw 
attacks not only of otliers, Init also of Llmso to' 
whom it was nahl. It is niyntumcd in Archbishop 
llamilton’s Vniw/imue (1552) and in Maitlauil’s 
Thievin of Liihhuiihilc (alnmt irihl), and it con- 
tinued to be exacted along tlie Iligliland border 
until about tbe middle of tbe ISlh cmiiiiry. T’lm 
celebrated Bob Boy was aliont 1730 a miLalde 
levier ()f Idaekmail in tlie soiilbern Hi'ddniidn and 
ailjaceiit Lowiaml distriefN, Avliile a little later,. 
Coll ft|‘i)onell of Barrisdale, a cadet of tbe Glen- 
garry family, was cquatty noted furtlim' nortli. 

Black illondiiy, Easter DJomlay, .lltli Ajnll 
BkKt, so callc^l ivom the extnuivdiuavy darkness:, 
and the fatally latter cold. 

Black IWoiik.s. Eeo BiiNKnurnNics. 

BlacJcinorc, Sm Bicjiahj), eomt pliy.sieian to 
William III. and Queen Anne, is rememhered as 
the most lieai'y and voliiniimms of poetuslei'N. 
Born at Corsliam in Wiltshire, he was eiliicaLed at 
’Westniinster and Gxfiinl, taking his B.A. in 
He was first a scliiiolniasLer, ttioii a London jdiy.si- 
ciaii (Ui87-1722), and died at Boxted, Essex, in. 
1721). He seems to have been a good ami well- 
lucauing uian, and the merciless rhlieule of con- 
temporary wits was due, in some jiart at least, to 
the moral and religious tone of his works, and Vo 
liis free censures of tlio liljortiiiism of tlio time. 
But the worthlessnc.-^s of tbe pnimis has hoon amply 
coulivmed by the judgment of jio.sterity, T/'tc 
CmitioHt coiibidered his best, Addison pvonouucea 
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‘ one of the most useful aiul noble praductiom in 
oni' Eiij'liflli verse;’ but feu- inoileni readers are 
likely to examine the grounds of this judgment, 
still less to agree with it. Blaok»nor-e wrote six 
eiiies in sixty books (c)ioo.sing always the loftiest 
tlieinesb besides versions of various books of tire 
ilible, and theological, medical, and miscollanootis 
troatisoH, 

Blackniorc, Rictiaud Doddhidok, a well- 
known novelist, was born at Longworth, lievkshire, 
in 182d, and educated at lllundell’s School (Tiver- 
ton), and Exeter College, Oxford. He gradnatml in 
iS‘i7, aftovwavtls studied law, was calitsi to the l>av 
at the Middle Temple in 1852, and practised for a 
time as a conveyancer. He has long united tlie 
pursuit of literature with a passion for gardening, 
and eonsciiuontly in his books idant-life is rejn’o- 
dneed with all the force and lideiity of truth. His 
first publications wore Poems bi/ AhUmier (1854), 
(1855), The of the Black h'cu {1^55), 

foltowcil hj)’ The Fate of Fninklin (ISUO), ami 
a translation of the first and secenid books of i 
Virgil’s Ocorifica (IS52). Other volumes of vemo I 
have followed these, as well as a complete ' 
tviiuslation of the Georgies in 1871. His limt 
novels wore Chtra Vtdtff/uoi (1804) and Cmdoch \ 
Noivcll {lH()(i), hut Ids lirst distinct anecess was I 
Lornn Boone, u liomanec w/ iibwow (18l)9), wliich 
reached a 22d etlitlon in 1884. Lonm iJoouc is 
almost a groat novel. The plot is gmnl and well 
developed s the stylo has tbo tpuxint and plcasini; 
llaviuir of its age, the time of Janies II., witli 
Bedgenioor for its point of highest interest; urnl 
the llgnros have much more life and inovemont 
than ill any other of his novels. His plots are 
usually defective in construction, and the lininnn 
intorost in his hooks is a much weaker element 
than that rave lusiuht into and sympathy with 
inanimate lifo in wfiich ho Htainls alone among 
English novelists. He lias doscrilied for ns with 
alisiiluto tfutli the Devonshire fanner ns lie lives 
and speaks j and many of Ins wonicii, if somewhat 
shadowy in outline, are yet figures of rare tender- 
ness and grace. His other novels arc : The Muid 
of (1872), perhaps his seeoml-hcst story; 
Aliec lAnrixino (1875); Crims the C'um'er (1870); 
F/'emu (1877) ; Miiri/ Anem.\i (1880); Uhrisloivell, 
a Dartmoor iVi/c(l882); Tommy Upmorc (1884); 
and lUpyinijIiaeen (1887). 

Klackliool, tlourishiiig wmtcrlng-placc of 
Liuicasliire, on the const of tlie Irish Sou, between 
Morecumbe Bay and the estuary of the Kibble, 
18 miles ^VN^\^ of Preston. The popnlatioii has 
risen from KJtJl in 1851 to .’loOti in 18151, OHX) in 
1871, and 14,22!) in 1881 ; but the imiiibcrs M'ho 
resort here during the bathing-season far exceed 
the porumnentlv resident iiilialiitants, for Black- 
luio! is one of tlic most frecjiumted wftterjiig-place.s 
in tlie west of Eiigliiiid, the sands Insiiig excellDiit, 
the views delightful, and the eliniatc bracing. 
There are two line piers, one of them with a 
sidmidid jiaviliou ; a promenade .8 miles long, with 
electi'U! trams ; winter-gardens, an mpiarinm, n 
free library, theatres, and several large hotels. 
Bliiekpoul was eonslitiited a inuuieipal Ijorongli in 

isrti, 

Black Prince, the poimlur title eonfen-ed 
ujiou Edward (1830-70), eldest -son of Eilward 
Ilf. (ij.v.). It is said, Imt not proveil, tliat the 
name was given from the colour of the anninirworii 
by him, 

Black Buartcr, also called Black Spakl, 
Bhudv Leg, Quarter Evil, Blood Striking, Sympto- 
matic t^liarbon, Lhabert’.s Disease, in a contagions 
and infectious disease of cuttle duo to the presence 
of a .sjiecilic organism, which usually exerts its 
lualignaiit iulluence upon the tksues immediately 
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beiieatii the skin. It is caused by licli pastnio 
on stiff, retentive, and nndraiued soil s or by smbleii 
clianges fi-oin poor to rich keep, pni ticularly with 
animals in good health, tlniving well, and putting 
on lieef. It is a disease wliieh all’ects animals oi 
all i^jes, fron\ six luontlw to six years old, tlomgU 
by far the largest niiiubcr of victims is in tliose 
ranging fimn nine inonths to two year.s old. Tlie 
malady occurs chiefly in .spring and Kiitinmi, though 
seen at all periods of the year. 

The prenionitorv signs are often overloolced. 
The aiuinal inav *l>c observed witli a sleek coat, 
voracioiLs appetite, quiek staving look, fiiubleiily 
to stop feeding ; the eyes become Iduodshot ; there 
is slight salivation or foaming at the month; 
and in tlie very great rnajoritj* of case.s tliere is 
lameness in one oi the limbs, the cause of thislaine- 
ne.ss heiiig the rapid formation of a tumour at the 
top of the limb. This tumour is at first hot ami 
painful to the touch, but soon becomes dead in its 
centre, and the skin covering it becomes crackling, 
and crepitates. Oceasionallv the tumour iimV 
form in tlio head, neck, dewlap, the joints, or in 
the ImhIv itself, but usually iu the witlieis and 
loins. Tlie ntiiiimr» tcinperatuic rises to ll).3^ or 
n-s high ns 107^^ F. The pulse becomes rapid and 
weak ; the pain is exce.ssive. Animals In this state 
are costive at first, but oceasioiiaily violent dianluea 
supervenes, and the c.xciomenfc is tinged by black 
extravasated blood, tuinonr rajiidly increases In 
size, tlie Inincuess becomes more intoiiso, fits super- 
vene, and death uauallj- occurs in from four to forty- 
eight hours, though .some cases prove lingering. 
Tlie disease is almost invariably fatal, and no treat- 
uvent is of any avail. 

Fosl moiicm Apjtcam)iccs.—Ov.h)i; to decomposi- 
tion taking i)lacc even licforc dcatli, tho first thing 
noticed is tlie great swelling of tlio body, duo to 
the evolution of gase.s, not only under the skin, hut 
also In the stomach and bowels. Tho blood is 
found to he veil, and to coagulate readily, so show- 
ing that the disensc is not a form of untlunx, as 
liad always been suj»j) 0 .scd until tpiite recently. 
The lungs are congesteil, all the viscera are spotted 
with ml patches, and are more or ]e.ss coiige.sted. 
Tlie specilic lesions ai'C found iu tho region i>f the 
tumour, which is Indistinctly divided into_ three 
zones. Mivixisconic c.vaminatioii of a portion of 
tho outer or miildlo zones ro\’eals the juesence of 
large miinliors of niicvu-uiganisms, known as tho 
llactcriu of Cliauvcau, whieli often contain one or 
nmi-e .spores, and which, if introduced under the 
skin of healthy cattle, will uvodiieo black (piarter. 

FrevciifioH is of two kinds. First, to render the 
pasturo.s unlit to propagate the poison, liy deep 
draining, Avlioreliy ninny ijasturc-laiids, after linving 
I repeatedly luiued tonaut-farinem, have been ren- 
' derccl perfectly safe from losses by black ejuartor ; 
niul, secondly, to render the sy.stem of the animal 
iniioeiious to the poison by protoetii’o inoculation. 
The method of inoculation u'liioh has mot V’itli the 
greatest .snccess, both in England in a small \yay, 
aiirl in France in tens of thoiisruids of eases, is as 
folhiws; Take fruuv an animal just dead of the 
dlsea.se a portion of tiio iiuddlo zone of the tumour, 
cut into small pieces, mix in a mortar with 
throe times its wolglifc of distilled water, then 
tritiiratc; remove hum inortsir, and rouglily atrnin 
through a piece of innsliu ; then carefully strain 
tiirough tlii’ce folds of fine inu.slin. Of the oloav 
Iluidso obtaiiicd take from fi to lU miiiiins in a small 
sjn-ingc s])ecially made for the ]»urpoac (Piavaz’s), 
ami iiijoct it into the jugular vein of tho honltliy 
animal. The aiihnal must he carefully seeiireil be- 
fore tho oi>erat»on. The needle of the syringe is tlven 
pressed tlirmigh the .skin into the vein, awd thou 
the piston of the syringe .slo^vly pressed uiion. 
During , tills i»nrt of the operation an assistant 
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slioiild juMir oil tiio I'avc soiiio Holution of Lomcic 
arid, so an to destroy any of the virus -wincli niiylit 
escaiie. Tlie i-i'oat difliculty of this operation is, 
that if tlie very slij^lite.st particle of the virus, in- 
stead of entering the oirculnticni, slinuhl eonie in 
contact with any part of the wound, black quavtcv 
will he tlio result, and not proteetion. The second 
iiietliod is to take small pieces of the tumour and 
desiccate at n high temperature, ami to introduce 
some of tlie dust so obtained under the skin (jf the 
iiealtliy aniimil--a metliod winch lias not proved 
very certain or successful. 

Black Ro<I, (tKNTi-EMAX-usiiKn or the, an 
olHeerof the House of Lords, appointed by lettcrs- 
patent. He is chief gentleinan-ushcr to tlic 
sovereign, ami iislicr of the order of tiro tiartcr, 
at the cliaptor-iueetivigs of which he keojis the 
door. Ho lias cliargo of all arrangements for inaiii- 
taining order in the House; takes into custmly 
any peer guilty of lireach of privilege; and (him- 
self, or liy lus'deputy the yeomnn-nslier) KitnimoiiB 
the House of Commons to the Peons wlien the 
royal assent is given to hills, or wlien royal 
speeches are road. If the wovereign is porsoimliy 
present in tlio Lords, he euinjndiidu, hut if royalty is 
represented hy Lords Coimnissionors, he only desires 
the uttemlanec of tlio Commons. Tlui appointment 
of messengers, door-keepers, &c. , vests with Black 
Hod. Mis title is derived from his wand, snr- 
mounted hy a gold lion, whicli lie carries instead of 
the mace. 

Black lloort of Scotlimrt. Bee Holyhooh. 

BLack Sea, or Huxink (t)ie Euxinns 

of tlie aiioioiits), is an inland sea lying hetween 
Europe and Asia, e-Ktemling from 5l° to -10’ IW’ 
K. lat., and from 27’ 30' to '41° 50' E. long. Its 
greatest length from east to west, on tlio 42d 
parallel, is 720 miles; its greatest hroadtli, near 
the west end, 380 miles ; and its area, exclusive of 
tlie Sea of Azov, is 103,711 Sfp m., according to 
Strelhitsky. On tlio soutli-western extreiiiity it 
coniimmicatos hy tlio Bosporus, tho Sea of iClar- 
mura, ami tlio HardauelloH, with the iHediter- 
rancan, and on tho nortli-east hy the Straits of 
Kortch, or Yonikale, with tlio Sea of Azov. The 
Black Sea drains nearly one-fonrtli of the surface 
of Europe, and also ahont 114,000 sip in. of A.siii. 
Tliroughoiit its M’ltole extent it lias hut one island, 
and tliat a small onOy lying opposite tho mouths of 
tlio Damihe, called Adassi, or Isle of Sevjieiits, on 
wliieli is a lighthouse. In the centre its depth 
ranges Ijetweoii JOOO and 1070 fathoms, ami as 
thero are no shoals along the slimes, except at 
tho eutvaneo of the Bospom.s, the navigation of 
tho -sea ouglit to ho particularly easy ami safe. 
It is so in suiunier; hut in winter, being inclosed 
on every side, it l(CComes the .scene of coiillic.ting 
winds, ami of stovrns which, though of short duva- 
tinn, are terrihlo u liile they Inst. 

All the coasts mo liigli, with good liarbour-s, 
except lietweeii tlie mouths of tlie Daniilie and the 
Crimea; there the land is low, ami tho danger of 
navigiilioii greatly increaseil iii winter by the 
presence of floating ice; for, from the many' large 
river.s which How into this sea and that ii'f Azov 
(Danube, Dniester, Hug, Dnieper, Don, Kuliaii, 
and Uioii, in Europe; aud tho KiziMrmak and 
Sakaria, in Asia), the waters are fresher, ami 
conseipieiitly more easily frozen than those of the 
.Mediterranean. Tlie specific gravity of the water 
of the Black Sea is 1014 ( fresli water heiug = 1000 ), 
while that of tlie iMeditcrrjuiean is 1028. Tlio 
shores from Odessa to the Crimea are iee-houmi 
during .January ami I'ehiuary ; and altliougli tlie 
harhour of Oiies.«a is never frozen up, yet the drift- 
ice Leipienbly remlcrs the entrance to it dangerous. 

There is no tide in tliis .sea, hut the large rivers 
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flowing into it give rise to currents, which are 
particularly strong in .spring when tho snows melt. 
'I'lieve is a strong flow out tlirougli the Bosporus. 

Tlie most important juirts on the. Black .Sea arc 
those of Kustemlii, Bnliiia, Odessa, Nikolaiey, 
KUevs<n\, Kupatovia, Kevtcli, Sebastopol, I’oti, 
Ihitoiini, Trehizoiul, Sainsun, Sinope, am! Varna, 

Tho deptli of the water is imfavonrahlo to the 
extensive establishment of lisliorio.s, but sturgeon 
are cauglit in the Straits of Yenikale, and o’tlior 
iisli are alnimlant. 

'riio ancients liclieved that tlie Eiixino was at 
one time much more extensive, and that it had no 
connection with the Mediterranean, until tlio 
Thracian Bosporus had been burst ibvough by an 
eartluinake, or by the great deluge known as tho 
Deucalion dolnge, which imimlated (.Ireeco, 

The sea lias 'heoii navigated from a very early 
period. Its original (!Ircek name was Axchios\ or 
‘ iiihosjntahle ’ sea, afterwards clianged eiipliemisti- 
eally to Eii.vciiios, ‘ tho Iiosjiitablo.’ lii the time of 
Xerxes, largo ruiaiititie.s of corn were cx]iorUid from 
its ports to Athens and the Peloponnesus, Tho 
Uoniuns and Byzantines, and also tlio l.lenoese, 
liad largo traliic on tlie sea. From tho fall of 
Constantiiiopio (Moll), all hut 'J’urkisli vessels 
were excluded from i(s water.s, until the treaty of 
Kaiuardji ( 1774), when the. Russians uhtaiued tlio 
right to traile iii it. Ten y(!av.s after, Austrian 
siiips wore i»rivileged to triido liero ; and hy tlie 
Peace of AmioiiH in J802 Britisli and French sliips 
were admitted. It was entered by the allied fleets, 

I at the roiiui.situin of the Porto, in .Taiinary 1854, 

I ami a dreadful storm in Novomher of the saiito 
year caused groat loss of life, sliij)|dng, and store.s. 
By tlio Treaty of Paris (185li) it was opened to 
tho commerce of all nations, and closed to sliijis of 
war, while the erection of arsenals was fovhidden ; 
but tills article was ropndiated by Russia in 1870, 
and in tlio following March, at a conference in 
London, the iioutralLsation of the sea was abro- 
gated. Since then both Russia and 'J’urkey liave 
kojit fleets in its waters. The Bosporus ami Dar- 
danelles are still closed to otlicr ships of war, Imt 
tlie sultan can open them at need to allies. 

Black Snake ( Btiseiiniiiui I•■^lnstl■il■l 0 l\ see ( lor.- 
UliKR), a Kpeeies of snake oomnioii in the Ihiitcd 
States of America from Louisiana to Colln(!(^tieut. 
Barring the while throat, it is of an almost uniform 
leaden colour, is one of tho largest sorpciils hi 
North America, and is ronuirkalile for its great 
agility. It moves along the grinind with a swift- 
ness ef[iial to that of a lior.se, glides over IuikIk's, 
ami climbs trees, It feeds on small ipiadvuiwds, 
birds, frogs, ,'l-e. ; fro(|ueiif.Iy pliimlers poultry-yards 
of eggs ; and enters dairies to drink milk or'cfeaiii. 
A. iiersistonb enemy of tlie rattlesnake, it is generally 
the coiifpieror in a struggle, enveloping its veiioni- 
ons foe m its coils ami criisliing it to ileaflt. It has 
no poison- fangs, hut is not slow to bite. It i.s easily 
tameil, — The commonest Aiisf.ralian snake (/’.vc/m'-l- 
rhis purphi/rir.Ks), fotiml in marshy idnce.s, and 
somewhat eolaa-liUo in its actions, is also called 
the Black Snake, 'I'be hack is glancing black, (he 
•sides carmine, tlie liclly red ; the neck is not dilat- 
able. It may measuro ovm- 0 feet in leiigtli. It 
is vmy venomous, belongs Lo the family Elapidie, 
ami is nearly allied to tlu! (.'obra (i[.v.), 

^ Blaokstoiic, Sir Whr.ijAAr, commentator on 
English law, was the posthumous son of a silk- 
mercer iu .London, aud was horn there Idtlv .Inly 
1723. Til 1738 he ohtaiiieil a sclioiarsliij) from tli'e 
Cliai'terliou.so to Pembroke (kdlego, Oxfonl ; iu 
1741 entered the Inner Temple; in 1744 was 
elected a follow of All Souls’; ami in 1740 was 
called to the bar, hut failed to attract either 
notice or iiractice. In 1740 he siiecceded an undo 
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a^t recoi'dor of Wallingford, in Ilorkshh-o; and in 
1753 liG delivered a eoiir-se of leefcnres nt Oxfonl 
on the law of England. Tlireo yciu's later, n Mr 
'\'iiier having left £12,000 to endow a chair of 
English liaw at tlxford, ])liicd\st(jne was in 1753 
appointed lirnt Vinoriaii professor. Ne.\t year he 
returned to We.stioinster ; and as the doctrines 
wliicli lie had tangliL as a lecturer had coiiiiiieiuled 
him to the Toiy government of that day, he was 
made a king's erjunsel in 17()1, in the same year 
liecomiiig ineniber for liindon, in Wiilsliire, and 
shortly after principal of Now Inn Hall, O.xford. 
Utlier hoiunirs followed fast, and in 1703 ho was 
made solicitor-general to the queen. In 1705-69 
he imhlislied the four volumes of his lectures, 
wliich form his eelehrated Commciitanes on the 
Liuvs of J'Jiu/hiiul, and M'liicli hrauglit him in 
£14,(J0(}. His practice, too, contimiiug to increase, 
lie resigned iii 17(ifl Ids Oxford appointments, 
l'\)ur years later lie dceiiiied the solicitor-general- 
ship, and, liaviug heeii knightcKl, was made a 
jiistiee of tlie Court of Comniou Pleas. He died 
l-ith February 1780, and avhs Imriud at Walling- 
ford. 

Blaekstone’.s fame rests wholly on his Comtmn- 
t<(r{(\s. His seventeen other literary works, which 
iueluded some yontlifnl poetry, were incoiisidcrahlc, 
and Ids merits as jileader or judge wore not of 
themselves such ns to have made his reputation 
outlive him, As a commentator, he ha»l many 
excellences. Hi.s style is in general clear and 
j'l acofuliy ornate, his ilhistrntioiis are jileasing and 
felicitous. While ho coniliiod himself to exposition 
— to the accurate statomeut in scholarlike Englisli 
of what liad licretoforo lain huried in fclio eunihrous 
language of lawyers like Littleton — Blackstone 
was \insurpasseil, and rendered an important ser- 
vice to the country. Ihit he was ambitious of 
conihining with tids exposition the higher task of 
explaining the reasons of law, as well as its merits 
and defects, k'or this survey of law fwmi the 
legislator’s point of view, he had not the requisite 
qualifications ; his knowledge of English history 
M'as siijievlieial, his study of the jihihisophy of law 
liad heeii imporfect. With the works, indeed, of 
M()nte.sqiiieu and llecoavia ho Avaa acquainted; 
hut the mode in which lie quotes them allows 
that ho had iinhihed nothing of their spirit The 
method followed in the Coinmcnitmes was as 
nnscientilic as could he imagined, and had not 
even the merit of originality. It was taken with 
little alteration and no iiuprovoniont from Sir 
Matthew Halo’s Amdusis of the English Lmv. 
I’ossihly the luisto witli which the Commentaries 
must liave heen composed, heing oviginnlly in the 
form of lectures, may have led to some of their 
imperfections. Since lllackstone’s death the Com- 
‘luantarks have liecn very frequently reprinted, 
liaving reached a 23d edition in 1854, not to speak 
of various American editions and abridgments, 
.such ns Wait’s (1875) and Ewoll’.s (1883). 

Itlackthorii. fiee Sldk. 

Itlaitlovall, a suluirb of London, in Middle- 
sex, at the junction of the Leo witli the Thames, 
3i miles Ef^E, of St Paul’s. It has foundries, 
shiplmilding yards, and the East and West India 
Docks. 

Klack Watch ((xaelie Frekeudait VuWi), 
tlie first of tlie Highland regiments, had its origin 
in a eoinniissioii granted to John, second Enrl of 
Atholo, in 1(568, ‘to raise and kcej) such a nniiiher 
of men ns lie sliall think fitt’ to he a constant 
guard for securing jieace in the Highlands. The 
term Uuch arose from the dark colour of their 
tartan uniform, which dlstUiguislied them from 
the I'ogular troop.s, called the HuightUan Denrg, 
or ‘ red soldiers.’ From 1704 till the Union, 


there were three companies in existence directly 
dealt with hy the Trensiuy in regard to jiay 
and clothing, and ivholly armed with iireann.sx 
In 1729 the coinjianies uerc six in nuiuher — 
three comprising 1(K) men eacli, connnaniled 
hy c-aphiins, ami three of 70 men each, com- 
manded hy captaiu-licutcnants. The body ^Yas 
raised ehieUy from tlio \)'hig or loyal clans— 
Camiihells, Ch-ants, Slnnros, &o. Tlie duties of 
the Black Watch were to enforce the disarniiiig 
act, to prevent political meetings of a seditious 
kind, and to check dejiredation. After being of 
considerable use for these local pnriioses, the 
whole of the coin)m.nles were formed into tlie 42d 
liegimont, under the command of the Earl of 
Crawford, in 1739 ; and in 1743 the regiment joined 
the troops in Flanders, and lirst ^vent into action 
at Fonteiioy, since wlien it has heen one of the 
most distinguished corps in the ilritish army. 
Aa it was embiHlied under a Lowlander, it was 
necessary to ado])t an aibitrary pattern of tartan, 
wliich has over since been known as the 42d or 
Black Watch tartan. In 1872 tlie oiticers of the 
coiqw erected a momnnont in Dunkehl Cathedral 
ill meiiioiy of those avIio had fallen in battle from 
the creation of the regiment till tlie close of the 
Indian Mutiny in 1859; and a memorial cairn, 
raised hy public subscription, was um eiled, 13th 
November 1887 , in tbe Held near AhorfeldY, wliere 
the regiment first assembled in 1739. When in 
1881 the numerical designations of the British foot 
regiments were drepped, the former 42d and 73d 
Regiments were made resneetivcly first and second 
battalioim of the ‘ BIhck Watch ( Royal High- 
landers).’ See HKiIn-A^'D Kegimunt.s, Tartan ; 
also Ross’s Old Hcotiish llcghnental Colours 
( 1835 ). 

Itlack Winter, Red Water, Muir-ill, or 
H.-KMO-Al.nuMlNUBlA, is a dietetic disease of cattle, 
which is diagnoseil by the following syiniitoms: 
Loss of condition, loas iif ajiuctite, ohstinatc consti- 
pation, dicrotonous and wealc jnilse, yellow mucous 
meiiihroncs, staring dry coat, and frciiucnl passage 
of urine of a red-brown or almost hlnclc colour, and 
having a strong odour of rotten turiii])s. It is a 
rapidly fahd disease, and most freijuently seen in 
ill-fed aiiiiiials, or animals grazing on badly drained, 
poorly cultivated land. The cause of the disease 
k ft wantof proportion in the quantity anti quality 
of the food, ami particularly in a lack of ftlbumin- 
oids, and an increa-so in the u ntevy constituents. 
The result of this hud food is to cause indigestion 
ami constipation, which arc tlieii followed hy a 
breaking down of the blood constituents, and 
elimination of the bl■okcn-doA^’n blood by the kid- 
neys, the coiisequciico heing that the animal really 
suinmnihs fniiu los.s of blood or hloorl (amstituents. 
Examination of the urine reveals tlie presence of 
allmmen, and also blood and liile pigments. Its 
specific gravity is iucreiised to about 1010. Ou post- 
mortem examijiation, one finds great palloi- and 
wasting of the tissues and organs, emptiness of the 
bl(iod-vesseI.s, dark-coloured urine in the hladdei’, 
engorgement of the liver, ami distension of the gall- 
bladder with thick bile, and generally the appear- 
ance of Idoodlessncss. 

The disease should he guarded against by drain- 
ing tiie land, growing good grasses and turnips, 
and feeding the aiiiinals with food containing 
siiifieient (ubuiiiinuids. When animals become 
allecteil, administei- a quart of oil, to reino^’e any 
bad food from the stoniuch and bowels, and follow 
with twelve eggs and n quart of good ale niglit and 
morning, and warm clotliing, linseed and cotton 
cake, port wine, draehm doses of sulphato of iron, 
or ounce doses of turpentine. A siiecial form of 
this disease ooeum m iiartniient cattle, which 
exhibits the same Bymptoms, but ^ induced in 
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weak animals by parturition, ami manifests itself 
a M’eek or so after irartnrition. 

ISlacIcwater, the siame of mmieroiis rivers 
anti rivulets in Llveat llritain anil Ireland, of which 
tlie Irui^'esC arc: (l)Tlie IJlaekwater of Munster, 
100 miles in length, \vliich enters the sea at Yougtial 
harbour; {2) the llhiekwater of Ulster, oO miles 
long, wliieh falls into the south-west corner of 
Loiigli Xeagh ; anil (3) the IMackwatcr of Essex, 
40 miles long, wliicli falls into the Xortli Sea. 

Blackwell, Ai.KX-VNriKK, atl\-euturer, seems to 
have been born in Aberdeen about the lieginniiig 
of the ISth eenturv, and to have been a younger 
son of the Itev. ’riionias lUnckwell {lC()y-17'28), 
princ.ivf'-l ‘‘f MariscUal College. Ho may, nr may 
not, have studied medicine under lloorhaavo at 
Leyden; anvlmw, about I7.‘^0, lie was a printor in 
Loudon, anil becoming banlcrnpt in 171W, was snp- 
pnrteil in prison by ins wife, wl»o pvrblished a 
Ilcrkd (2 vuls. folio, 1737-:if)) witli oOU cuts of 
plants, drawn, engraved, and coloured by lierself, 
her liusliand adding their Latin names, with a 
brief description of each. Ne.vt, in 1742, lllaekwell 
turns up in .Sweden, where, having cured the kiim 
of an illness, lie wns apjiointeil one of the royal 
physicians, and uiulertoolc the management of a 
model farm. While .still in the full enjoyment of 
court faviun-, lie was charged With being concerned 
ill a plot against the cuustitution, ami after lieiiig 
put to tho torture, was beheaded, August D, 1747, 
protesting his innocence to the last. 

Blackwell, El-tZABETif, the lirst woman that 
ohtained a medical diploma in the United 
States, was born at llristol in 1821. Her family 
emigrated to the States in 18.32, and si.v years 
later the father died, leaving a widow and nine 
children. Elizabeth Jielped to support the family 
for some years by teaching, steadily devoting 
her leisure the while to tlie .study of medical 
and aiiatoinicid books. After niuking many 
fruitless applications for admission to various 
medical schools, she was permitted to outer that 
of Geneva, in New York .State, and to graduate 
in IS-il)., She next visited Europe to iirosecuto 
her medioal studies, and after much difliculty 
was adiiiilted into the extensive hhderniU hos- 
pital at Paris, and St llavtholoiuew’s Hosjutaliii 
London. In 1851 .she returned to New York, and 
there established licr.self in a successful practice. 
In 1801) she returned to England, where she took 
an active part in connection with fjuestions of 
social reforin and the position of women. She lias 
lectured frerjuently, and is author of several 
liojmlav books on the laws of liet'iltb, especially for 
girls. 

Blackwell, Tiio^ia.s, sdiolar, a brother most 
likely of Alexiuidev lUackweU Gja’.), was born at 
Aberdeen in 1701, and took Ids M.A. in 1718. In 
1723 lie was nppoiiitcd professor of Greek in 
Mariselial College, and in 17-18 its principal. He 
died at Edinburgh, 8th March 1756, Ho was 
antlior of Imialvu into the Life and Writirujs of 
Homer (1735), HFcmoirs of the Court of Anqnsinfi 
(3 vols. 1752-(j4), and two or three other works. 

Blackwood, AVjmaam^ a liistinguishod Edin- 
burgh publisliei', tho originator of HhuLivood's 
Mdijazinc, was born in Edinbiirgli, November 20, 
1770, After servin'^ lii.s apprenticesliip to the Ijook- 
selling ImsinesH in Ids native city, and prosecuting 
bis calling in Glasgow and Loudon, he settled in 
Eilinburgh as a booksoller--prindpal]y of old books 
—in !8()4. In 1817, having six years tiefove become 
a publisher on his own account, he issued the iivst 
nundier of lihirkmod’s d/ac/o-ihc, Tlie literary 
ability displayed in this periodical was so nmcli in 
advance of the muutldy magazines then existing, 
that from tlie liist it was a great suece.ss. Its 
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remarkable popularity was siistainoil by tbo paper.s 
of Wilson (‘Christoi.her North ’), Lockhart, Hogg, 
and other .sjurits, wlioni Jllackwood had tho liber- 
aiity ami tact to attract to Ids standard. (.)\'er- 
wlicdming its political and literary ojipononts, now 
with the most farcical humour, and now witli tlio 
bitterest sarcasm — sometimes with reclcloss in- 
justice— the magazine secured for itself a pviuligums 
reputation, more t>ai'ticularly among the Tories, of 
whose political creed it has always been a resoluto 
aiiiiorcnt. ‘iVilliam Blackwood himself, who added 
literary t.astes and acquirements to his profession of 
a bookseller, was the cldof manager of hi.snmgazine, 
and conducted the whole of the eorrospomlenco 
connected with it until Ids death, wldo.li took place 
September 10, 1834. Hi.s place rva.s lilled, between 
1834 and 1852, by Ids sons, Alexamler and llobcrt, 
the early death of the former cutting short a career 
of great promise. Under John ( 1H18-70), the third 
sou, who was editor from 18,52, j\fa(ja not only sus- 
tained hut increased its reputation ; and the places 
of its old contiihiitors are still supplied hy niuiiy 
of tliQ most distingnislicd writers in the country. 
The publishing luisiiicss has heen greatly exlended 
since tlie days of tho I'omider of tho house, ‘ George 
Eliot’s ’ novels having all hut one issued hence. 

BlsuUlev (wYinavy) is a IioIUav hag for the 
receiitioii of the urine. 'When moderately dis- 
tcnifcd it has a capacity of about a ]unt, hut under 
various conditions it is capahlo of Jioldiiig far moi'c. 
Thus, the bladder of a drunkard 1ms been seen so 
dilated that it held twejity pints, and when com- 
pletely paralysed there is no limit to its distension, 
Instances of very large bladders are not infrequent 
in females, but tliis is probably tlio result of over- 
distension, and not due to the female bladder being 
naturally larger than that of the male. Indeed, 
competent authorities state that tlie reverse Is (ho 
case. 

In all young animals possessing a bladder, it is 
elongateif in fiirm, indicating that originally it mm 
a tube. In an infant it is pear-.shaped — the con- 
dition which is permanent in quadiujicds ; Imt 
as man gradually assumes the erect attitude, llm 
lower part expands under the weight of tho 
urine. In the adult, its size, shape, \tiisituui, and 
relations to surrounding organs vary according to 
its state of collapse or di.stensimi. IVlien <'m|ity it 
sinks deeply into the pelvis, and apiiears llatteiierl 
above and below ; when inodcvaloly full its form is 
I'oiindeil, Imt still it lemain.s within the pelvis; 
when completely distemiod it jn'ojccts above tlie 
brim of the pelvis, hecomiiig an ahdinninal organ, 
and having an ovoid or egg-sha]icd ontline. It now 
presents a Gave or larger end directed liackwardH, an 
ajicxiiv .Htmunit — the .smaller end— directo'l upwards 
and resting against the lower jiart of tho anterior 
abdominal u’all. At the front of the base, tho 
urethra, which leads oil' tlio urine, coiiimeni'cs 
abruptly in a thickened iiortioii named Iho i>ceh\ 
At this jmint the hlmldor is fixed to the walls of 
the peh-is hy fibrous liamls named true la/ainciiifi. 
In ail other directions it is freely niov'ahlo, al- 
though receiving support fiom surnmiiding jtarts 
such as rectum or vagina, according to the sex, 
also to a slight extent from hlood-i'essels and the 
two duets from tho kidneys (ureter, s), and lastly 
froni the peritoneum, whieli, on account of it's 
various rellections from the organ, fovuw folds 
known us the fdsc lijjanicnLw The wall of the 
bladder consists of .several layers or cunts, in wliich 
hhioil-vesHois and nerves ramify. Tlio outer r.otd, is 
formed of peritoneum, which only partially invests 
tlie bladder, being found on its upper and jiostcrior 
half. The nc.et coat consists of liumlles of iiiii.seular 
libres arranged in various direction.s. Between this 
and tlie lining membrane there is a well-marked 
layer eoiiBisling of areolar tissue, in which tlio 
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blnod-vossols minify, iiiul iiaiiicjil tlie vaseulav or 
siihiniu'om^ coat. Tlie lining' nicmhrane {mucous 
coat ) in Hoft ami smooth. It is coiitimions with the 
lining monilimno of the iirotovs ami that of the 
iirottini. Heing loosely attaelioit, it is nearly every- 
where thrown into wrinkles, whieh tlisaitpeav as 
tlio blathler is distointeil. If an jinaginaiy Jinc be 
drawn between the _ openings of the ureters, and 
from eueh end of this line others lie drawn to tlie 
oviliee of the urethra at the neek of tlie bhubler, a 
triangular portion of the base will be mapped out, 
having its a[iex pointing forwards, and eacli side 
measuring about an inch and a lialf. ^Vithin tliis 
area, to whieh the name ii'iijoiic is ai»plic(l, there 
are never any wrinkles, even when the bladder is 
empty, because the mucous coat adheres more 
closely to subjacent parts. This area has a greater 
nuniborof blood-vessels and nerves than other parts 
of tlio iiladilcr, and therefore possesses more acute 
sensibility. As the urine ucenmuiates in the 
bladder, its jiressnre on the trigone gives rise to tlio 
feeling of a full bladder and tlie necessity for niic- 
turitibn. Tlio intense jiain produced by stono in the 
bladder is due to tlie same cause (see CAi,(n;r4Us). 
Ah the Idadiler ! leeomes distended, its inuscular walls 
begin to eontruet imriodically upon tlie lliiul eon- 
tents ; so do tliu inuscular llbres which Hurromid fclio 
outlet of the bladdor—vli!, the uretlira. As long ns 
tlieproHsuru within the bliidiler is not very high, the 
latter is alilu to resist the formin', as is seen (luring 
sleep i hut after a certain stage of distension is 
I’Oaehud, thu contractions of the bladder wall civor*. 
cornu those of thu lilires, elosiiig the urethra, mid 
the bladder is cinptiod. This process occurs 
naturally in young eliildriin, but its ago advances 
tlie llbres suri'iniiuting the outlet of the blnddcr 
emno tindor 1-ho control of tJiO will, and tlnis tlio 
uviiie can Im voluntarily votaiiicd or o.^pelled. The 
bladder is liablu to catarrhal inllnininatiou of the 
coats, to iiaralysiN, and other allbctions. Knpturo of 
tliu bladder by (leciduut is usually fatal. .V'or incon- 
tiuuuco of ui'inu and retention of uriue, sce.UlttNl;:. 
Tliore is no urinary bladder in birds («co liiiiD). 

In general siwhiyiciil usage, thu term liladdovis 
applicU(l)to that outgrowth from the dorsal sur- 
face of the gut which forms thu Air- or Swim- 
bladder (ipv.) of many Ilslics, and serves in a 
few eases as nn incipient lung} and (2) to the 
ui'iiiarv bladder. It is necessary to note, however, : 
that tfio latter may have a very dlllbvent origin in i 
(UHeroMt animals, (a) In the gristly tishes the ter- ^ 
minal extremities of tlie so-called ‘ WoKliau ducts’ : 
coalesco to form a urinary cloaca, which opens 
into the general cloacal chamher. {(>) In the Cony 
fishes the urinary lihuhler is a dilatation at the exit ■ 
<tf thu ureter, (c) In aiiijihihia the bladder arises; 
as an imtgrowth from the hind-gut, and represents 
the allaiiLoiH of higher animals, (rf ) In reptiles tlie 
stalk of the allantois dilates to fonii a nermanent 
urinary bladder, whieh is ahsent in birds, (c) In 
mammals the stalk of the allantois again dilates to : 
form tliu iihul(l(jr. 

Klsulder €tjmi»ioii. Soo SimcNii. 

I»a(l<lcr-<du‘ri‘y {I'hysuUs ulkclcngi). See 

WlMTHit-OllERUY. 

IWnddcv Green is derived from the lliick- 
thorn ( ipv,). 

IHjldder-lllit [Slaphuka], a very widely dis- 
tributed genus of deciduous shmlis or small trees 
of rather elegant appearance, usually roferred to 
the order ColuHtraeoie (see SriNDiJi-THKE). The 
Common llladtUn'-imt (,6'. pinnata) is frequently 
planted in Hliriiliberjcs, as is also the JJorth Amen-, 
can S. irifoliata. Tlie wood of both is linn and 
white, well suited for the purposes of the turner. 
The seeds yield a gooil oil, and may ho eaten, Init; 
act as a mild aperient. The (lowev-buds are. 
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picldcd as capers. The name bladder-nut lias 
reference to the curious inflated membranous 



Uoiiiinoii Blftdilei'-nut [SUiphyUn /n'liaafn ) s 
(I, a fiuwev i li, h'uit, 


oapculc, and t)ie hard bony testa of the seed. The 
name Staphylea is from tlio Gr. staphyU, 'a 
bunch of grapes,’ and has rofovonco to tho vacemed 
llowei’s, 

ItlnddoV'SCCd {l^hysasnemmu t'oniKftiVnw), 
an iimbolliiorons weed, natcii for its inflated fruit. 

niaddcr^scuilll {C'oMca ' arhoveseem), a 
leguminous treo of Soutlioru Emxme, occasionally 
planted In sheltered slinibbevios. it o^ves its naiiio 
partly to tho dry inflated pod, partly to tho 
tradition of tho use of its lealfots .for adulterating 
soinia, 

niaddcr'M'Onil, tlie asexual stage of a tape- 
worm or ecstodo. It is fuiuul euoysliod in a host 
wiiioli is likely to bo eaten by tho mini host of the 
tapeworm. Tlie stage owes its naino to tho blaihlor- 
like form resulting from tlie eiicysteel embryo.' 
Within the bladder a ‘head’ is developed (« in Jig.), 
wliieh is eventually turned outwards, muV retains 
tliu bladder as a sort of appeiulngo (f/ in fig.). 
Til e.vcentional ense.s (see Hvda'I'IDS) the bladder 
buds oil mtcvnally, nob one head bub many. On 
passing to the final 
liost the bladder- 
ivorni lose.s its blad- 
der, and the head or 
seolex, becoming 
attached to the gut, 
buds olf the familiar 
chain of ‘joints,’ 
whieh grailually 
liCBoine sexually 
mature. Before the 
lifc-iiistory of cestoid 
parasites was under- 
stood, the bladder- Bladder-worm, 

worms were described 

an sepavat(i orgaiiisniH, but they are now known to 
be simply the asexual stages of an ‘ alternation of 
genovatidns.’ Tims the Cysticercus cellnlosco or 
blnclder-worm of the p)ig becomes the Tecnia solium 
or tapeworm of man ; thu C. vicdiocuncllatu oi ox, 
the T. sayineda of man ; the C', fascioluris of the 
mouse, thu -2’. crassicolUs of tho 'cat; tho Com nr us 
ccrchndisoi the sheep, tlio T. ctxnurns of dog; the 
Echinooocous of man, the T. cchinococaus of dog, 
niid .so on. The bladder-worm is more passive, 
vegetative, anil entirely asexual ; the tapeworai 
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joint Jiiorc active, its imlrition i»rol)Hljly niore , 
stiiinilatiii;,' ninl vaiml>k*, its rejiroaiictiou sexual. 
S.;e (’Ks'l'HIi WolJMS, T.AI'KWOKM. 

Illaildfi'Wtirt ( Virimlariit), a jieiiii.s ui Leiiti- 
wliii'Ii like its omtgeuor jlie Ilnltenviii t 
(ri.v.i is r«?iii:irkfil»le for eaTniytjmis luOat. 
'Jik; i>iiu liniJ'lr*.'! au'l twenty sjiecies are olten 
or lloaliui', the leaves fi'ctiuently lloatin^, 
uiii! liiviih.'l, the llower.s ^eiieisilly yelknv. ^ The 
stems ami loaves hear the fharaeteristic insiect- j 
caieliiiij^' Ijitehors. fjoe IX-SKCTivoiturs Plants. 

Ulttdcnsburg:, a villu;te of Marylaml^ on the 
east hraiii'li of the Pt»toinuc, 0 miles KE. of Wash- 
in},'ttni hy rail. It was heix' that the battle whieh 
fieohh'd llie fate of the cai>ital was won In' the 
Ih'itisli on the i-ltli Aiiyiist 1SI4. 

lUacberl'V. See WHojjtLKUKiit'.v. 

JUaes, a Heottish miners’ name for the shale of 
the i’>irvl-5iu‘,»snvvs, ovi;?iaati »;4 jiin.arent!y from the 
‘liliic' or liliiisli eoloiir sometinnxs nofiocil in the 
.‘‘Inik’. Tlio torm U oetMsioiially used hy gcolo- 

Hlaell (si-t>U also Jlfm-itir and lUnmv, Lat. 
Vu-si'it), ■Wn,j,K>f iT.\Nsz(«tX, a iiifiii-dntwer and 
nrinter, was inirn at Alkmaar, Holland, in lo71. 
Hi- Teiiosti'inl and t’elestial iHohes e.xeellcd in 
hoiuity aii'I iwvuwcy eveiythiiiK that had niweded 
themi asukodW sonic of hismaj^. He died in lUSS. 
— ifis son, .Ian (died 107.1), eomnienoed hnsiness 
on his <nvu ii'womit at Amsterdam in UW7, hut 
aftiM'vvmds filtered into coiii{>nny with his hrothcr, 
(.'oruelis (died lOoh). His Alln.s Mojor, in 11 
vohinu's. is a reniarkalde work, witli many curious 
niutes! and the nmjrs arc cxtixmiely valuahle from 
ui»i ii^hc tlicy throw on h»cal histoiy. Hesides si.v 
niu]is of Irtdaiid, tlio voiiinic on .Scotland contains 
foriy-niue juaivs of tluvt emmtry, jnejiarwl hy 
Tiniotliy Pont and a t'lcat nmoniit of local 

iletiUis l>y Sir d'dm Scott. He finthor i>nhlishc<l a 
series of tojio^rrajihlcal jdalos nnd views of towns. 
Jiin left throe son.s, two of whom e.aiTied <»ii the 
hnsiness with nntil ahoiit 170t). Some of 

iliojr elfissiciil i>utiIifations. csnocially Cicero’s 
Oj'j!fomr» ( are hijthly i>T»zctl. 

BIatfaveNlS(dit‘iisI{» a town of the Amur I'lo- 
Vince of Un^shm Asia, at ihe conJlnoiiee of the 
Aumniiid Ncj/i rivers, 'i'ill lsS2 it was thcca|utal 

the vroviueu (see AMUlt). Poj>. ThT-'r 

IthliiUN American journalist 

aU(l state.siiuui, horn at West llrownsvitle, PeuusyU ' 
Viinja, 31st Jiummy 18.10, giadualed .at Wasldnjt- 
ton (.'()] lego ill 1S47. am! hccaiiaf a leacdicr in n mill- 1 
tavy institute in Kentucky, ami after‘vards in the 
I’cnimvlvnni.i iti«iituij.»n tor the Mind. Jn l8o4 he | 
-Hottled as a joiirnulist at Augusta, Maine, and ! 
served in the stale legislature iroin 18 a 8 to 18(S2; 
fiojo to l8Td he sat in vongress, heiug Speaker 
in I8WI-74. In the Uejmidican JioiuinatioiiK of 1870 
and 1880 tui was defeated hy HaVes luul (hafield, 
Aiiiiointtiil I’nitfil Stutc.s .Senator for Alaine in 
1870, ho served tilt 18S1, am] acted a.s Secretsirv of 
State under ( imlkdd, hut resigned on ids assassina- 
tion. TJic Hejnihlican candidate for tiie jiresi- 
deney in 18S4, he wu> defeated at the iiolis hy 
Cleveland. He is the author of Twenty lan'S of 
(2 vols. 188-l-SO). 

Blaiiivillf, llLxni Maiub Bl'ciiotay dk, 
/-•Milogist and anatomist, was horn in 1778, near 
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i nysioiogy, m tins imiversity, as well .as pmfessor 
of Natnml History at the Atheineiiiu ; in 1825 a 
numihci of the Institute; and hi 1832 micce-ssor of ' 
Cuvic-v iu the vhair of <.'oinj»arat\ve Anatomv in the 
Museum of Natural History. He died May I, 


1850. Hlainville achieved groat succo.ss, not only 
as a teaciier, l.nl as the author of Fuvne Fmnrnhz 
(1821-30), iJr i'Ori/fnimii/o/i dcs Anhurntx (1822), 
Cutirs itr FhyFiohiyk C!iuiif(dc ct 6'o)«;wr<'c (1833), 
Osleoyriiphic ( 1S.10-C4), iSrc. 

Bhlil'* Hucil, was born at Edinburgh in 1718, 
and in 1730 entered tlie university, wlierc his lissay 
0)1 the Beautiful gave Ids preceptors a liigh idea of 
his ahility and taste. In 1741 lie avos licensed a.s 
a lue.ai’hcr, and after oceiipying tlie chuiehcs of 
Collessie in Fife, Canoiigatc, amt Lady Yester's, he 
was promoted in 1758 to one of the clnuges of tlie 
lligli Church, Ediuhuvgti. His discourses, which 
display little power or originality of tliought, and 
whmii* derived uothiug from the delivery of their 
author, were greatly admired hy ‘persons of the 
most. distiiigiiLsiicd cliavaetov aiul eminent rank ’ in 
Scotland on nccoimt of tlieir nolished style. In 
1759 lie comiuenced n series of lecturas^ on 6'o;«- 
posilion to clus.se-s in the university ; and in 1702 he 
was ii|mointcd to a new regius chair of Hlietorio 
and Helles-lettves, with a salary i»f ^i7d a year. He 
resigned this post in 1783, lin'd in tlio same year 
mihlLsUcil his l.cetnrcK, which olitaiiied a voimtation 
mr beyond tiielr inevits, and one that time has hy 
no lueatis confirnieil, Ilis Sennons (Vul) enjoyed 
the approval not only of Hr dohnson, hiit of UctU'gc 
III., wdio showed liis apjueeiation by Ijcstowing on 
lllair in 1780 n pension of £‘2i)D a year. Flair also 
puhlkhod three other volumes of ScfuwnH, and a 
fourth ivppoarcil after Ids death, whicli tmdc ulaca 
Uccemher 27, 1800. Tlioy were all us sucec.ssfii] us 
the lii'st. Opinion ahoiit tlieir niorits lius mueli 
changed since tlm date of their puhlieation ; they 
are now considered ns ninml essays ratlier titan 
hcriuons. lllali’.s eriticul ncuiiioii w’as not groat ; ho 
strenuously defended the antheiitiuity ui Ossian's 
jioems. 

Blaiih UoniiUT, untiiorof The. Grave, wus lioi'n 
in \G99 at Ediuhuvgh, where his father was a clergy- 
mail. There and in IJidland lie was eilucated for 
the church, and in 1731 lie wfls ovduiued iiuuister of 
Athclstaiieford, Hiiddingtonsliiro, wliore ho lii’ed iu 
easy ciix>im».stancc.s till his death 4tli rohniary ] 74(1. 
Ho was rtu accomplished and tlioiiglitfu) man, <le- 
voted coushlerublo attention to natural seionco, 
particularly hotnny, and oorrosponded on friendly 
terms witjisovewl eminent (loiitemjmrarios, among 
others, Watts ivnd Doddridge. To them in 1742 he 
siihnutted the M8. <d Ids jaiem, wiiioli "Watts ollered 
to two puhlishom. They tlionglit it Loo heavy for 
the tiiiicM, and it did ‘not apjienv till 1743! It 
speedily attained an lionourahio place in the esteem 
of tho.se callable of anprociating a mnscuiiiie, though 
soniewhat gloomy loroe of thouglit and iiiiugcry, 
applied to a ]*iof(mndly snggcHtive and serious 
theme. Ill William lilake it found a congenial 
illuHtratov. Hiiiir was sweceedetl iu liis ministDrial 
charge hy Himits the antlior of Dovylm. His 
third sou, Hohort Hlair, of Avoutoim (1741-1811), 
hei'uiue laird Prositlent of tlio Court of Bo.ssion. 

Blair-AtlioUs a Perth shiro village, aitnuted at 
the eoulhieiicc of the (hiriT mill Tilt, 20 miles 
NAW. of Dunkeld. lllair Castlo, the seat of the 
Duke of Atholo, dates iu its olde.st part from tlie 
13th century, and us restored in 1872 is a line 
havoivial strucliire. It bus many meinones of 
siegfts and ro.yul visits, from t^iceirMury’s days to 
Qiiecii A'ioturia’s, Clai’cvliouse was huvied iu the 
old ehurch of Jllidr. 

BIjdrKOWrk*, a town of PertUsliire, very 
mctmusijuoly situated on the rigid hank of the 
Ericht, 20 miles NNE. of Pertli hy a hraneh line 
(1855). It has flax spinning ami weaving factories 
driven hy the Krieht. Pop. (1831) ms ■, (1381) 
453i. 

Bliiizc. yec Hlasiu,s, 
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ISl(ilcC) Koiiert, next to Nelson tlic gi'cat^t nf 
English iuhnivals, >Yas hovn at liriilgowater, the 
oiliest of the tw'olvt! sous f)f a merchant there, in 
August IfiOf). From tlie grammar-school of liis 
iiiitivo town lio passoil in Kilo tif St Alban’s Hall, 
aiul whm'tly aftorwanls to Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, wlioro he roiimined till 1625. He seems next 
to have eontinned his father’s husiuoss, ami to liave 
]m)sporo(l, hut may from time to time have himself 
made voyages to liistant sw\s, as prosperons mer- 
chaiits at that time very often dhl. He led the life 
of a quiet country gontlemiui until he had reached 
his fovtietli year, iiml A\'as rotnrnetl for Bridgewater 
to tho Short Paviiiununt of 1640, that prdndod the 
Ch’il War. Ho cast in his lot with tho pariianioiit 
without licsitatioii, hut iliil not hecome a inemher of 
tiio Long rarliamont till J Ofo. An ardent Repuhli- 
cau, awl a man of hlnnt, straightforward mannem, 
singularly devoid of fear, aiul ot iiillexilde character, 
he was much respected hy Ooinwell, but lie never 
became personally very 'intimate with him. He 
served nwler Fopham in {iomersetsluYe, and at- 
tracted notice hy his (•mutiict at llie siege of Bristol, 
and liis nlistinato defence of Lyme, in Horsetsliiro, 
in lO-ht amrin.st Princo Maurice. His defence of 
’.rannton for nearly a year against overwhelming 
oilds, wlion the town was little more than a heap of 
I'uins, covered him with fresli glory, and proved a . 
turniiig-iioint in tho war. * j 

In ItS-lh ho was appointed with two others to ' 
eomnmnd tho Hoot, nt tliafc time in a state of 
disaflection and weahnoss. Befoie two years he 
had blockaded Lishon, destroyed tho sqnadron j 
of IhinoG llnpevt, and forced the royalists to snr- 
vomler tho Scilly Isles and Jersey, their last strong- 
hold. Early in 1052 began the struggle nith the 
Dutcli for the supremacy of the sea-s, and Blake 
found himself pitted against such retlotthtahle sea- 
men ns Van Tromp, Do Iluytor, and De Witt. In 
tho lir-st engagement on tho 19th Maj’, tlioiigh his 
fleet numborod over fortv ships to Blake’s fifteen, 
Van Tvomp retreated undev cover of darkness witlr 
the loss of two ships, It is right to add that the 
Englisli sliijis wore larger than the Dutch, and their 
artillery .superior. On the i28th September Blake 
gave battle bi De liny ter and Be ^Yittot^tlle mouth 
of the Thames, both lleets about sixty-live sliips in 
number. The light ended with the'flight of the 
Dutch next day. On the 29th November a fleet of 
eighty vessels under Van Tromp encountereil Blake 
•with scarcely forty oft' tlie finodwiii Sanda After 
a tu'o (lays’ fmtly contested fight, victory remained 
u itli the Dutch'. Blake lost six of his shins, but 
brought the romaiudev in a smlly sdu^tored state 
into safety. In liis report to the council of state ho 
coniplaiiis of the ‘ Iiaseness of spirit, not among . 
tlie moidiaiitmon only, but many of the state’s 
ships.’ Van Tvomp now scoured tho Cluuinel in 
triumph, and to tliis period belongs the apociyphol 
storv of liis having tied a broom to his mast-lieail. 
Blake nsked to bo released from his coiniiiand, but 
hy the middle of Fobvuavy 16.53, he was again at 
sea witli nearly eighty slops. On the inoniing of 
tlie 18tli Van Tvomp was .sighted near Portland 
with about an ctiual force. A long nmiiing fight 
at ouee hcgiui, and lasted fvtim Portland to Calais. 
Blako iVHS severely wounded, butgaineil acomplete 
victory, sinking live sliips and capturing four, ns 
well as over tliirty merobnntmen m Van Tmnip’s 
convoy, liis ill-health pvevGiitcd him from taking 
])!U't in the engagement of the 3Jst July, which 
finally Kliattcred tho naval supremacy of Holland. 
In .Soiitember 1654 ho sailed with a fleet to the 
Meditmraueau, whovo he soon made tlic English 
flag respected at C'adiz, Na]des, and Legboni alike. 
In April 10,55 he sailed under the guns of Tunis, a 
nest of iiirates, and burned a fleet of nine sliipa 
II-o next sailed to Algiers, whore tho (ley in terror 
06 


submitted to his terms. At the approach of winter 
he_iptumed to England, but early in the spring of 
1656 was cruising again oft' Cadiz. In .Septeniber, 
Stayiier, one of liis lieiilcnants, fell in witli the 
Plate licet and cajitnred it— a loss to Spain of 
nearly two millions in treasure alone. 


TeneriiYe, lie at once .sailed thither, and on the 
I inoiTiing of tho 20tli arrived in the bay whore 
: there wei-e sixteen .ships lying at anchor, ’‘moored 
' close along the shore, wliicli lies in a semicircle, 
’ commanded a.s iar ns the shijis lay by the ca.stlo, 
, and suiToniided besides with six or seicm forts.’ 
j Before night lie comidetcly destroyed the fleet and 
the town, and coiitrii’ed to diau’ oft', owing to a 
favourable change of wind, with a los.s of 50 
slain and 120 wounded. Tlie wonderful daring 
and success of this exploit exciteil the iitnio.sT 
enthusiasm throughout England, and admiration 
tliriraghont Enrojie. But it was the last oi 
the great iidinirHl'.s glories. With health fast 
failing, he returned homeuards to die just as 
his ship enterml the liarhonr of Flyiiioiith, 7tli 
I August B»7. ' Crouwell honoured his memory 
I 1 ) 3 ' a stately finieval, and caused him to li'e 
interred in Westininster Abbey, ivhenco tlie body 
was ousted at the Bestoratimr. A window to Ids 
: memory was plac&l iu St Movgavet’s, Westmijistev, 
in 1888. Blue’s sliill and courage were equailett 
only bj' his disinterested ])ati'iotisiii, .storling 
luniesty, and love of justice ; lie not only gained 
a ilcculod superiority over England’s mightiest 
naval opponent, but, by tlie ho]dnes.s and novelty 
of the tactics ho intvo'ilueed, tnuglit Englisli sea- 
nien to attempt eveiy eiiteijnisc, however difficult 
and donl^ul, with the same reckless and easy 
(laring. See Hannay’s Ad-iuirul Blake (1886) in 
‘ Englisli Worthies.' 

ItlaRe, Will HM, engraver, painter, and poet, 
•was Imrn iu Loudon on tiio 28th of Novemher 1757, 
the son of aliosier. He was ri dreamy boy, addicted 
to drawing and verse-making, and fimd of solitary 
rambles in the country, during wliich lie licHevod 
tliat he saw visions of angels in the sky and among 
the ticfts. At tho age of ten ho began to stndj’ art 
in Par’s Aeadeni}' in the Strand, and four years 
later he was apprenticed to James Basire, the 
eugitbver, iu whwsse antiquarian prints he assisted, 
and for whom lie oxeiMitod drawing.s from the 
ancient monuments in the ebundies of London and 
its neighlMinrhoml. His apprenticeship ended in 
1778 J and, after studying in the Antique School 
of tlie Royal Aeadomy, he began to produce water- 
colour fignre-subieets, and to engrave illustrations 
for the Ladies’ Slaijasha’, and, after Stothard, for 
the Noediks’ Mugasiue. Ilis (irat picture exhibited 
in tlie Royal Academy -11118 ‘The Deatli of Earl 
Gixlwin,’ sliowii in 1780. His leisure Invd friuii 
cnrlj' years lieen devoted to the cohipo.sitioii of 
iMMsms, of wMeli the first volume, the Puctiml 
Sfretc/tes by W. B., publialied in 1783. i.s full of 
true pastoral feeling and of an exquisitely spon- 
taneous lyrical power. This work, with tho 
Songs of Iiinocejux <1789), and tlie Sonijs of_ 


of FLeuveu and Hell (1791), The French Itevohi- 
tioji (1791), The Song of Los (1795), and many 
others— are strangely mystical and iinintelligiblc, 
and owe most of the iiitere.st to the imaginative 
designs which are usually interwoi-en uitli their 
text. 

All his poetical woiks, -with tho exception of 
the Paclical Sketches and The French Revolu- 
tion^ wore produced in a method peculiar to the 
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artist Iiiiiisolf, a itiethod whicli, lie related, was 

0. simmniii’atx^l to him in a vision l»y the Miirit 

of it lioeensed luoilier. Their text, witli its ilhis- 
trntivo ilt-igiis ii««l decovative warginal eirricli- 
iiiciifs, uiiT iiircrilicd niioii copper-idates vith a 
kiii'i "f vnririsii, and tlie snrronndiu}; 

jiKiiul 'vus then Wtten tuvny with acid, the result- 
in ’“aolr ease heiiij^ a ydate in relief, which waa 

on piijun- with ink of various tints, the 
iiiil’ves>;inns heiny fmallv colonml \Yith extreme 
he.uity and elahuiation by the artist's own hand. 
Hir inniiinevahle designs f>f poetie and imaginative 
ligiire-sulijeots were usunll.V excented in washed 
iiioTioclirojiie ov in water-colours. They inelnde a 

series of 537 coloured illustrations to 
Vnung's Kii/hf Thmufhln, of which 43 suhjeets 
Wore eii>:iavi;il Iw Bluke and published in 1707. 
and 1- ile.'igns to iJlair’s Gruve, which were eteheil 

1. y Heliinv<iii(!tri and published in ISOS. In his 

jpainlings blakc used a method which he was 
ficonp^t^'tiied lo stylo ‘/rescfi’ — in r»?aUty a pro- 
per" "i teini'era nprn> a grtmnd preparetl with 
ifiiio aii-1 wliitiii;,'. .:lTiioiig the most iiniiortaut 
of Slick works is ‘The t'aiitevlmvy I*ilj|rims,' 
iiiirclii<?iOil by Sir Wiliiaui Stirling- Maxwell of Keir, 
\'ortkp.liire, whicii the artist hiirtself engraved, a 
piciiuvj i|u;iiat in ooiiceiuion, and showing the 
liircivs iind exaggerations of form couiinmi in the 
artist's but fuU of cliaiacter and 

individiialilY ; 'The Sjmitual Piimi of Vitfc guid- 
iiig belieiiiotli,’ now hi the Xatioiial tialleiy, 
London; ‘Jacob’s Dream,’ RhoWn in the Royal 
Academy of IHOS; and ‘ Tlie Last Judgment,’ one 
of Ins lau-st paintings, executerl for the Countess 
nf I'igreiiiont. It is, however, in Jiis engravings 
from iii.H own deAgii-s tliaC Wake’s finest artistic 
Work U to be found ; and among these the 21 
‘ llliistrations to ike ibnik of Juh’ hold tho first 
plixcc. Thev Were the proilnetion of the arti.st’s 
oil) ng>?, pnbhslic.l in }S2l’», when he was ver>nng 
njiori seventy. In iniaginativc force and visionary 
poM cr tlicy arc une'iuallcd ui luoilevii reli^oiis art 
and iinsiirpassed in the art of the past, while tlie 
diiecune^s mid spirit of their iiietmsl ixiealls the 
works of iJiirer and the other great painter- 
cngravc-i'ri of tlie I'lili ami lOtli centuries. 'Tliey 
Won* ftdiowed by the niiistratioiis to Dante, ujioli 
'I'liiidi Jiialte was employed at the time of his 
doorli. He i> also known as a woml-engraver by his 

of 17 (oits eniitributed to a now very scarce 
edition of Tbornton's Vin/il. Though Vude in 
execution, thc .“0 prints are full of the very spirit 
of idyllic poetry, and their /cn/oufjicc sfiows a 
rejiiiirkalik; jiei't optioii of tlie true direction and 
special c‘apabili L^e^ of the special artistic method. 

Ibiring his lifo Wako met with little encourage- 
iji cut from the public. The oxhibitiou of his works, 
Avliieh he lioW in Ikffi) in Rroad 8ti-eet, was a coni- 
I'k'to fiiiliire ; bis name was unknown to ordinaiv 
jdctnro-lmyers, and even itc the end of his life, 
whon bo WHS I'lodHetiig his imniortnl ‘ Illustrations 
to the Hook of Job,’ he tiuciipied, with Ins ever- 
fairlifiil wife, a single siiiall mom in Fountain's 
touir, Srraiid- Yet be had his own little eircic 
of iriic-iiciii ted friends. The poet Haylev rcndereil 
knu not iiiellbclual aid; Fhixmaii was 'his Mend 
inuii yoiilli ; among his discijiles in age were ; 
>>aiiiuel I’iilimu' and doliii Linnell.and the gener- 
ous ar^'istance <ii the hitter rendered hm last davs j 
iiyc froiii pccuiiiitry anxiety. And all thrmioh 
Ins liic 111 ! WHS ujJield hy the iuo.st real and viwd I 
lauli iti (lie unseen, guided and encouraged — a-s 
11 “ bclitivcd— liy [KM-petniil visitations from the I 
•spiritiiiu workk He dieil in London on the 12tli : 
ot August I82i, •siiiguig of the things he saw jn | 
V}A, ^ce (.rdclirist's Li/,; ami 1Vor/:s of , 
I, and SxYinlmme's I 

\i itliHin LUthe, o. CrKictl Essft,/ [\^{)^), 


BlniiC. Lk, a town in the Frencli departuient 
of ludre, on the Creuse, OS miles SSE. of Pours by 
rail. Top. (1S80) d724. 

BLinc, Mont. See Mont Blanc. 

Blanc, Jkan Joseph Louls, a celebrated 
French .Socialist ami historian, was born 2yth 
October ISll, at JIadrid, wliere his father was 
inspector-general of (iuaiice uiuler King Joseph. 
After finiHhing his sichoul edxicatiou lie went to 
.study in Paris. P'or ta’o years lie -was a private 
tutor a.t Arras, ami in 1834 returned Ui Paris, where 
he contributetl to various political pajiers, and where 
in 1839 he founded the Revve. du Pt-ogres, in u’hicli 
he lii-st brought out his chief work on Soeialisiii, the 
0>'f/«m‘s!iifon il,i Travail, which in 1840 appeared 
in a separate form. Tho book obtained lor its 
antiior a wide, cntiiusiastic yxoimlavity among the 
French workmen, who xvere captix'ated by tiio 
IjrilUtUjey of the writing, the siiuplicity <j{ the 
.scheme, and the fresinioss of thy views advocated. 
The huok denounces tlvc pvinci\de of competitive 
industry, juitl pvoiioses the ostablishment or social 
workshiijin (filfh'cr.s soL-iuHx), composed of work- 
men of good cluiractcr, and subsidised hy the 
state. These wovkshops, conducted on the co-oper- 
ative principle, and on tlie basis of an eftnitable 
remuneration for all engaged in them, would, 
he tlmuglit, ill the process of time absorb all 
the inilustry of France. Next, in 1841-44, Hlanc 
published an historical work, entitled Jfisto/rc dc 
Ijix Alls (1830-40), which produced a deadly 
elfeet on the (Jrleaiis dynasty. Louis-l'hilip]ie 
afterwanls declined tliat ' it acted like ft haltering- 
tani against the Imhvarks of loyalty in Franco.’ 
it- oweil its success partly lo the exposure it made 
of the scandalous jobbery and immorality of tho 
crown and Us advisers, partly to that passionate 
ardour which ehaiigod the traiKjuillity of Iiistory 
into the vehoiuence of a paiiipldot. This was 
followed by the first volume of a llMoirc dc la 
liiroliilion Fi;tH{‘a/sc, in which the author’s aim 
w.as to de.scribe from Ids own point of view not 
onlv the iiicidoiirs of the I’u'st rc''olntioii, but the 
aocial liistoiT of the ISth century. On the hreak- 
iiigoufcof the revolution of Fehnuiry 1848, Ulanc 
had an opportunity of playing a most imimrtftiit 
part, liis great iio]iu)aiity witli the working- 
clKs.ses led to liLs heing apjininted a luemlier of 
tlie Provisioual Government, and lie was placed at 
the head of the gi-eat emumission for discussing tho 
luvibleiii of labour, wliicli had its sittings in the 
palace of the Luxembourg. At the same time, jraric, 
aliiiister of Public M’ork.s, began to establish 
the so-called national workshops (see Atelikh.s 
NaTIOXAUX), which, however, were in no sense 
an iittempt to carry out tho view.s of Plane. Jllunc 
urns accused witliout reason of a .share in the 
distiirliancea of the summer of 1848, and o.scaned 
to London, where he spent many yeav.s. During 
his exile, lie devoted IdniHelf to political and 
historical literature. He liiiisiied his Jlidoirc dc 
la Jievotiition T'lrincrdNi;, and carried on a largo 
correspondence for the Proneli journals, a seleetum 
from which was puhlishod in the hriglit and 
cdianiiiim Leitns sue I’A/if/lcteire. Dn tlie fail 
of the Empire, Blanc returned to Franco, and 
was electeil to the National Assembly in 1871. 
After 1876 he was inemlier of tlio Ohamlier of 
Deputies. In Imth those bodies lie voted and 
.acted with the e.xtreme Left, but without exercis- 
ing any great indneiice on (he course of events. 
He died at Canno.s, Otli December I88‘i. Iiouis 
Blanc was a man of gonial and amiable personality, 
and a sincere Iwlieve'r in the most advanced potiticrtl 
and social opinions, wliicli ho advocated with 
Itolisheil and fervid eloquence, but he was i\ot 
robust enougji to be a revolutionary leader. 
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ItlaiiclU ov Hlen'cii H(M. 1 )IN«, is oie of tlie j 
ancient feuoal teiini'cs in the ]a^v of Scotlnml witli- I 
ont service or }n'estation, except ns n ineYo hatlgc ' 
of superiority, the duty payahle to tlie Hiiperior j 
itciny in general n trilling siiin, ns a penny Scots, | 
or merely illusory, as n popporcorn, ‘ if asked only,’ 
nr a huiicli of roses, or, as in the famous case of ■ 
Jock llawiesou, a service <r£ ewer and basin that I 
the king may wash, Anciently, many estate.s in 
Scotland were hold, botlr of tlie crown and other : 
superiors, by this tenure, and by the legislation ' 
which followed on the Kehellion of 1745 all the 
ward-holdings or military temires in Scotland 
were converted into Idencli ; but it is now seldom 
adopted in the constitution of an original right of 
pviipevty. The tenuYC is subject to the same 
casualties of non-entry and relief as that of I'en 
(fj.v.). See CiiAUTEit, TENriiE. 

YSlniichai’d, EdWaud La^ian, ionmulist and 
theatrical writer, a son of William tUnnehavd, the 
comedian, was born in Loudon, 11th Dccemhev 
1820, and early in life showed go'eat aptitude for 
iniirnalistio work and compilation for the puh- 
lisher.s. A member of the Duihj Tekfiruph st-atV, 
lie 1ms written over one hundred pieces for the 
theatrijs, iiicliuling many Cliristinns extravaganzas 
for Dniry Lano Tlieatro. .lie 1ms published^ two 
novels, and is tlio author of Ilrailshaw’s Dcmuptii'D 
ItaUimy iruuku. He died 4th Hoptomber 1880. 

ISlniicIiard, LA^fAN, horn at Yaruirmth, liltli 
May 1804, honanioa journalist in London in 1881, 
nnif died 15tli Fohinary 1845. Ho was a popular 
writer of light literature. His pmso essays wore 
collected in 1846 ns Hhiklm of Life, and Ida poetvy 
in 1870. 

Itiftiicliiiitft ov Etiolation, is a pvopess of 
cultuvo voHortud to hy gardeners, to prevent certain 
seoretions whieli, in ordinary civomnstancea, take 
place in the leavea of plants, and to voudev thmn 
move pleasant and whnlosoinu for fond, Tlie action 
of liglit is iinlifipotiBablo to the decomposition of 
carbonic acid hy the loaves of plants, and, eonse- 
fpiontly, to the elahoration of many nf the siih- 
Ktancca from wUicli they derive tlioir peculiar 
mialibies ; the exclusion or light, tlioroforo, renders 
them wiiito or nearly so, and deprives thorn nf 
much <)I their natural coaraeness and hittOYness, 
In cahhago and aonui otlier cultivated plants, the 
leaves of which form thonmelves into com]inct 
licad.s, tliore is a process of natural blanching, 
Avtilicial blaucliing is managed (I ) hy earthing up 
the leaves and Hvicculeut stems of plants, such as 
(iolery, nspamgns, A'c. For this purpose celery is 
planted in trenches, mid earth is gradually drawn 
in round the stems as they advance in growth. 
(2) By tying together the leaves with strings of 
matting, as is sometimes done with lettuce, endive, 
(iQ. (8) .By ’overlaying, whtcii e.'in ho done witli 
tiles, -slates, pieces of hoard, or utensils made for 
the purpose. The inmt common is the hkuching- 
jiot, used to exclude the light from seakale, 
rliubarl), and some otlier ^culinary vegetahle.s.^in 
which the green colour is to he avoided. The 
coinmon blanching-pot is of earthenware, in a 
sugiu’-lnaf form, wliich is used in France for blanch- 
ing lettuce, and in the Pyrenees for hl.ancliiiig 
celery, AL-c. Thongli so simple and easy, hlanehiiig 
is of great importance in gardening. _ Without it 
such a plant ns seakale is hncatahlo if not poison- 
ous ; with it the common daiulelion has necoinc 
a wliolesomc and even medicinal article of salad. 

ItlailC-llinilg'C (Old Fr. bhuiC-manfjcr, ‘wliite 
food’), a dish forlnevly made of fowl, incat, 
eggs, &’c. ; now of gelatine or isingln.ss and milk, or 
of corn-lloiir and nnlk. 

BliiiicO) Cape, a vemarkahle Iieadlaiul on tlie 
west coast of Africa, in 20° 47' N. lat, and 16° 


58' W. long., the extremity of a rocky ridge which 
projects from the .Sahara in a wc'^tcrly direction, 
and then Ivending southward, forms a commodious 
liarhonr called the (.ireat Bay. C.ape Blanco was 
first discovered liy the Portuguese in 1441.— Cape 
Hl.mcn (i.e. ‘white capo’) is also the name of 
several less impoitaiit licadlaiuls in Spain, Greeeo, 
America, and tlie Philippiiios. 

BL'tiul .let. See Bimetallism. 

Itlaiidfovdt a town in Dor.sefshiiG, on the 
right Lank of tlio Stour, 10 miles N\V. of \Yim- 
borne. It lies in a fine tract of pasture-land, 
famed for yIh multitude of cows. It snfiered much 
in 1570, 1077. 1713, and 1731, from lire, only 
twenty-six houses cscajiing on the ]a.«t occasion. 

It is Tmilt of brick, and is neat and regular; its 
chief charm is Bryanston Park, Lord Portman’s 
seat. It was fonuevly famed for its manufactures 
of handslriiigs and lace, the pt)int-lacc bringing .i'-TO 
a yard. .Shirt-buttons are made here. Pop. ( 1851) 
31)12; (1881) 371)1. 

ISlaiuU’atai Gmuoio, properly JliAxintATA, 
the founder <if Uuitaviauism in Poland and Tran- 
sylvania, was born of a tiohlc fainilj' at Saliizzo, 
in Piedmont, about 1.51.5. 'The freedenn of his 
religions opiiuoiiH comiitdled him to lice to Geneva 
in b55(}, whoro he remained till Calvin’s disidca-sure 
at ids anti-trinitai'ianisin drove liim to Poloiiil for | 
liberty nf tliimght and speech. Finally, in 1503, 
lie hotook himself to the court of John Sigismuml, 
Pvluco of Tvftusylvauia, whose favenuite pUysieian. i 
ho liocamo. Ilcro lie exerted himself with as much 
prudence ns assiduity to spread ids doctrines, and 
succeeded in fonnliig a considerable party. Ho 
died about ICflO, Btraiiglod, so it was said, hy his 
iiuphow, as he slept. 

lllnilCt -Sill GiLUEUT, pliysioiaii, was hnvii at 
Illaiielielii, Ayrsliii-o, in i74fl. Ho studied at 
Edinburgh lliiivorsity, and in 1771) sailed with 
Lord Roduoy to (ho West Indies, wiiore Ida 
gallantry under fire gained him the appointment 
of physician to tlie fleet. In 178.3 ho was elected 
pliysioinii to St Tlmnias’s Hospital. Lomlon. As 
head of the Navy ^iludica! lioavd, he was iuatvu- 
uioiitul in introducing the use of lemon-juice ninl 
ntlior measures for the prevention or mnedy of 
diseases on board ship. In 1812 ho had a haronetcy 
confoiTod upon him. Ho died Juno 2fi, 1884. Ho 
publisliod several works. 

Blank Bonds. Seo Bunds. 

Blankcnlicrglic. a villaga on tlie coast of 
West Flniidcr.s, U miles N. of Bniges by rail and 
canal, with a harbour aud liglithoiise, There are 
fislievicH and sUipImildiiig, aud the place is a 
popular summer-resort. I’op. (1884) ,8328. 

Blankcnliiii'S, a town of Brunswick, .37 miles 
SSE. of the caiiitnl, on the borders of the Harz 
Mniintaiiip. I‘op. (1885) GOlO, cliielly engaged in 
miniug.— Tiieve is a second Blaukeiihurg, with 
2120 inhabifiuits, in the Hudolstadt division of 
Schwarzlnirg-I’uilolstadt, 25 mile.s S. by W. of . 
SVeimar. It is a favourite bathing-place. 

BlnilkctCCTS, the name applied to a body fjf 
JIaucUcstcr opevativo.s wlio on lOtli Marcii 1817 met 
in St Peter's i'ield, provided each with a blanket 
for bivouacking, 'ilioy meant to join a contin- 
gent from l>evi>y, and march, on London ; but they 
were, dispersed. 

Blankets. Tlio he.st qualities of tho.se made 
in Englnml are wholly of wool, Init what may 
1)0 called a tyiiical Englisli blanket of medium 
I or inferior quality is generally formed of cotton 
! u’arp and woollen weft threads, since, owiii*' to the 
peculiar way much of the W’ool is spread in an 
I open i»ile over the surface of the fabric, the cotton 
' gives it strengtii. One of the chief aims of' tlie 
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iiiiHiiita'-lnR'v is l*> the fihrc.^ of the wonlleu 
into ;■« s^»f\ josu •>» the face of this 

kitid Ilf u-liii'Ii hides the tlneads hehiw. 

Tliisis eflV-ett-l by Teazlt-^ (•l-v.), or bnishes, 
ill wliitf are lalied or hrnshiiig inachines. 

SoiHeli tilankcts, even of ordiiuuy «iUiility, ou tlu? 
f.ili'T liuiid. are entirely niade of wool, ami are 
liiii-lioil in julill'oient way, tlie i»il« on the Mirface 
liiit t'* hide the twilled ^tteru into 

-wliicli tltey an? woven. .An imitlitioii of the Scotch 
hla!tl;>'t i' jiniile in sonu' mills atSowerhy-lhhlgciii 
Abn ki-iiiic, Chith or Ihny hlankets, again, have a 
tniiface more like onUnary woollen cloth. AVitney, 
Kci'cy, A’DikHliire, ami IJiith are the hest-knowii 
Vi'umtiC' of Kiigli-h lihrnhets. Bowshury in A'ork- 
s-liiv<: is the iniitviual centre of the trade. The 
S. uteli Maiiket mills are chielly situated in Ayr- 
.‘-liiic, Itenvii'kdiire, ami at Markiiirh in Fife. 
Smut; liiunktus. made in Ayrshire are not of the 
iiidiiiiuy Seofeli tyi.c. The ‘ AVilney’and ‘Hath’ 
jik; ii'ii haii.-t {Im miwt comiortahle hlankcts nintle 
in Bnat Uiirain, lull imiie <ii the English hinds 
can cmniiare with the Scotch hlunket for economy. 
Tim I.utec is hy far the nm't dnmhle. 

Foveigti vi--itoi.s to the Vlnkdelpliia E.shihition 
of 18T<) ^vcre suYjaised »l the Inxnriona nature of 
the luojt; <‘X{icrisivo kimis of American blankets 
which liiid a market in that country at 
ffioii tliiriy to Mty dollars a jntiv. A« ollicial 
ivi'ort states that imiliiiig comiiamhie with these 
ill wt-iglit, thickness, sofiiicss, and jmrfcctioii of 
face hud ever hefore heoii atteuinied. It also men- 
tions tliut the lowest grades of blankets, emniioscd 
of “hoiMy, hair, and the coansest wool, which arc 
siileaMe iihroad, cannot !«.' disjmsed of in America 
--ttvon tl»! sjwago Indians will n»l have them. 
Extraoi’diminly line woollen hiaiikets are made in 
Mysore in Imlia; some, it is wuM, so dulicute 
that, thuiigh rw nmeh as is feet Imig, they can 
h'j rolled iiisuk* a hollow bamboo. Such fancy 
hlniiket-s cost t'.'IO. English blankets range in 
jtiico fi'oiu faiir to forty ■shillings jier jiair. .Some 
move costly kinds are made, hnt the market for 
tiieiii is very limited. 

KItUllc or verse wltlamt rhytm;, a 

name ariidicd csjictiially to the iamhic' jieiifa- 
miner or uurliyuied (ive-foot iauiUic, the so-called 
heroic ycise. t he regular measure of English dramatic 
and ciiic jKietry. The lirst .sian-imeii of blank venso 
in English is a traiwhitiou oi the second and fourth 
hiiuks of ViigilV jKnciiU hy the Enrl of Surrey 
(lielieiidfd in h'l"); but it had heen used freely hy 
liaUnii and Sj>amsii writers as early as ahoiit tlie 
hi'giiiniiig of that eontiiry. 'I’he'lir.st exiuunle 
of an J'higlisli jxioni of any length (not diamatic) 
in blank verse is The Shvlc (Uks (lr»7«) of 0ns- 
v.iigiui. Two shost jMwms of Nichoias OviuvAld, 
I'ulrlisliod in 'J’nltiTii Jlisi'iHiiHi/ in 15.57, ui'e the 
cuiliost specimens in English of origin.al hiunk 
v..;vs>;. 111 Eiigliiud I ho adaptation «f tliis verse 

to tiie (Imma, from its ehistidty and the freedom 
gained In- the vaiiations of the pause, wa.s 
at once fidt, and in that clejini'tineiit of poetry it 
siioa hccauic luul lias contiiuual dominant, if we 
except tin; cdlort luade hy Dryden and others, after 
till! Ucstorathiii, to reliirn to rhymed jdays. For 
<lvaiuati\: piu'ivf.scs tlvc fimv-sicceul line is ton short, 
ninl hieaks rhu sense too often, while the si.x-aceent 
line is -n long as to he tedious witlioiit- the relief of 
viiyine. ’riic hve-necent verse was a satisfactory 
menu lietntsni the two. The dramatic Hue, re- 
piesonting the language of .actual life, an]iroache.s 
more iieailv to j>ro-e, and einiscipieiitlv eiijovs iiiorc 
lu liiise than any otUvv metre. Not mevelv is the 
tioclioi! freely siibstiiiitci] for the iamims after miv 
pjtU'e lion ever slight, hut an extra syllahio is also 
allowed at the end of a line or sentence (even 
in .Milton), mid in some eases even two extra 


.svllahles, if those do not interfeve with the regular 
recurcenee of the accent. _ . 

Of conrec in vemes of live accents it is imjiossihlt! 
to (livido the line into t;\vo equal parts, so tliat there 
must needs lie varuUiim in tlio position of tlio pause 
to avohl what would otlienvise he nnemlnrable 
monotony. In VLMse without rhyme much of the 
bcanty of tlio rhvthm ilepcnds on the pact’s skilful- 
uess in the variation of the pause, and im one 1ms 
v.aried it with more hohlness and liner etleet than 
Milton. Frofessor Mayor points out that ‘Tenny- 
son ami Hrowniug. as compared with IMiltoii, have 
iimre linos with limvl, but wifclioiit internal p.aiise ; 
somewhat fewer with internal, hut without Ihial 
jiau.se; .ahout the same without any pause at all. 
As to the forhidden internal pauses, tliey u.se the 
pause after the lii'st. third, and nintli syllahle.s 
more frerpicntlv than Milton, and do not diller 
much from him iu their mse of the nause after 
one ami a half, two, and eiglit. AVitli regard 
to the middle jianso.s, those which divide the 
feet, coming after the lifth or seventh syllable, 
are more favoured hy the inoderiiH than hy 
Milton, whose eonnnone.st pause is after tlie 
sj.\th sylhihle, and then lonf/o interviillo after the 
f«urtU.‘ The pause after the fourth seems to he 
Teimysoii's favourite, xvliile IJrowning sconm to 
prefer the lU'th anti .sovontli, This last also 
ahounds iu Hwinhuvno. 3,'’ojniniHo ending is very 
rare in llvowiiing, but in Temnyson is Inirdly less 
fremiont than in Afilton. Nor is there any marked 
ditteronce ns regards siihstitution of foot, except 
that the nou-initial tvocheo is iiioro eouiuioiv ui 
Milton than in the ethers.’ The initial trochee 
is us common in Siirrey as in Milton, The rhythm 
of the former is fvcipicntly havsli aiul abrupt. Trl- 
syllabic feet arc not infreriuent, ami ns often ns 
not thore is no middle iianso. Marlowe's rhythm 
is much more regular in nocentnntion than Surrey’s, 
hut occasionally we fUul mouosyllaliic feet and 
Jiitcs of nine syllahle.s formed hy initial trnneatiiin, 
Feminino ihythm is also more frequent than in 
Survey’s usage, and even the two Huireviluous 
«vllahlc‘.H nt the end of tlie lino occur hero also. 
Afany of .Siinkespoare’s defective lines are cnjialilo 
of o.\i»lanatiou hy a pause or a Icngtlumed Hyliahle. 
Iv.vamples of olisimi and slurring are frequent, and 
tri.svilaino feet are not nneomimni, hub genuine 
Aloxaiidrine.s are not numerons. The sunorilnoUH 
wUahle at the eml is rave in his earlier jnays. but 
there (s a steady increase in it.s use in the later 
play.s. It is Imc laroly a nionosylluhle, still more 
rarely au emphatic monosyllable. Hnch amjdii- 
bmcliic or ‘doiihle endings’ are cHpeciiUly conunou 
ill Flctelier’.s vei-se. 

Dryden followed Cornoille in demanding rliyme 
for the dignity of tragedy. Ho suma up its ad- 
vatitage-s in aid to the memory, in additional grace 
added hy the sweetne.s.s of rhyme to the smfirtne.s.s 
of a rejnirtee, and in the limits that it lays upon 
till! fancy, which without such restraint tyuds to 
outrun judgment. Milton', s PuratUxe Lout (Ui()7) 
was the Hml great iioDin in our literature written 
ill blank vyrsy. Appended at the publisher’s rDijuo.st 
was a sliort preface in tlirec sentences, entitled ‘The 
A’or.se.’ Flore tlio poet, with ciistonniry vigour of 
phrase, chums exomption from ‘tlie tiunlile.soim! luid 
modern hoiidagc ot riming ... to all judicious 
cars, trivial and of no true musical doliglit . . . no 
7iecc.s.sary .adjunct nr true ornament of jiiiom or good 
verse, in longer works especially, Imt the invention 
of a barharons age, to ,set oil' wretched matter and 
lame metre.' I’loiu Jlilton’.s time hiank ver.se has 
lieeu as pommnn a fonn for narmtivo, didactic, or 
dc-scimitive poetry, as rliymcd coujdeU with their 
jiii;rlnig sound of like emling.s.’ Some would 
restnet the name blank vor.se to the orcliiiarv 
liereic metre or lines of ten syllables ; by otliers tlie 
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term is applied more widely to imrhynied lines, 
irrespeetive of tlieiv leiigfcii, from siieli examples as 
the iLiavxdka (jf_ Longfellow, wliicli containH ciglit 
syllaldos in its linos, to liis Eoctngclinc, wliicli lias 
as many as sixteen or even more. 

The Iivo-foot iambic appeal's early in lioth Italian 
and Erencli, hut in neitlior dhl it shake off tlic 
lumilage of rhyme, -as it did in England hy tlie 
iniihtlo of the lOtli century, ho as to oiler a snfli- 
ciently strong and Ilexihle form for dramatic and 
epic ]X)otry. I’Tencli inilnences long exorcised a 
rostrainiiig elfeet on its use in German, hut English 
freedom made its way through the ollorts of the 
elder .Sclilegel, Wieland, Klopstock, Herder, and 
others, nntii Lessing employed the unrhyined five- 
foot iambic in his Nathan 'in 1778, and thus .sot a 
pveeedont for its n.sc in dramatic poetry. In earlier 
German verse in this measiiro ns in 'Erencii, each 
live-foot lino was complete in itself, lint Le.s.sing 
introduced the usage of the Italians, and still more 
tlie Etmli.sli, of connecting lines hy cnjanibamcnt 
and building them np into long periods. Schiller’s 
lirsfc play, s wore written in prose, hut in 1786 lie 
hftgau to employ the flve-foofe iambic as modilied 
hy Les-sing. 

See chapters ix.-xU. of J. II. Mayor’s Chapters on 
EuiiUsh Metre (18^0), uitli its ‘ Po.stHoript ’ containing 
ft summary of an essay by Zarncko (Leip. 1866). 

]Slilll<lui« JilmoMK Adolpiik, a French econo- 
mist, was born in 1768 at Nice, and commenced the 
study of philology at Paris, Avliere he became 
acipiaiiited with J. II. Bay, who induced him to 
turn his attention to political economy. In 1833, 
on the death of Say, he was appointed professor of 
Industrial Economy in the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Mdtiers, and liccaine one of the editors of the 
Dic.tiunnuirc ih V Industrie. In 1838 iio becamo a 
meinhor of tlie Academy of Moral and Political 
Scienecj. Suhsemioiitly he travelled in several 
ooniitries to stmfy tlioir economic condition. He 
dieil at Paris 28tii January 1854. As a political 
economist, IJlaiuiiii was a follower of Say, and in 
favour of free-trade, and he recognised the social 
diinculties of his time. In method, lie is ingenious ; 
in .stylo, transparent and li^'ely. His mo.sfc import- 
ant work i.s the Histnirc dc I'Economie Politique 
cn Etu’opo (1838). — His brother. Louts Auguste 
BLAN(jur, was horn at Nice in 1805, and made liiiii- 
solf conspicuous clnelly by his jmssiouato advocacy 
of the most extreme political opinions, hwAvliich he 
suHbi'od with tho prido of a martyr. Hewaa^one 
of tho foremost lighters in all the French revolutions 
of this century. lu 1830 ho was cleeuvated for hia 
valour at the harricades. In 1848 he figured as the 
chief organiser of tho popular movement under tho 
Prov’isioiinl Government. He took tho lead also in 
the ]'OV4»lutionary attentat of tho 15th May, the 
aim of which was to overthrow the Constituent 
As.sembly. At tlie head of an excited mob, he 
deiuanded of the French ropresentatives the re- 
.snscitation of the Polish nationality, while one 
of Ilia friends pronounced the dissolution of tho 
assembly. For liis share in these distni'bances he 
was rewarded with ten years’ imprisonment in 
Belleislu. In 1861 lilaacpu was sentenced to other 
four yeni's' iiuprisoninent. After tho downfall of 
tho second eiiipivo in 1870, Blaiuiui reanmed his 
revolutionary activity, and in 1871 took a promi- 
nent part in forming the Commune. Being too 
unwell to endure tvanspovtation in New Caledouin, 
he was condemned to imprisoiiinent for life, from 
whicli he WAS veleaHod in 1879. Ho died January 1, 
1881, having spent nearly half hia life in prison. 

IMaiityre, or High BuA^gTYmi, a village of 
Lanarksliire, .situated near the right bank of the 
Ilotten Calder, 8,^ miles SE. of Glasgow hy rail, in 
a coal and iron mining district. Pop. (1881) 701, 


Low Blantyre, miles NE., has dyeworks, and a 
weaving factory udierc young David Living.stone, 
the futuve African tvaveUev, and a native of the 
place, worked us a ‘piecor;’ here also are his 
inomorial clmrch and statue. Poi>. (1881) 1029.-— 
Also the name of a Scottish niisHioii-sfation 
founded in 1876, to the south of I.ake Nyassa, 
Central Africa. It is situatoil on the heights 
between tlie Cjiper Shire and Lake Bliinva, in a 
well-wooiled district. 

ItlapS) a genus of lllaek Beetles (q.v.), with 
more tlian 100 8pecio.s. They are dark ami dark- 
ness-loving forms, wingless, leisurely in their 
inovenients, feeding on dead vegetable mutter, 
and with tho pinver 

of ejecting for several 

inches an acrid llnid of V J ^ 

pniigciit odour. Plaps ^ if 

mortisaga is a ennimon \ f 

British sjiecies, of about 
an incli long, and of a 
shilling Mack colour. 

It is sometimes called g I I & \ 
Darkling Beetle, and S \ 

Churchyard Beetle, and W ’^ily t 

sometimes Ht'eins to \ / 

share with the Cock- \ / 

roach (u.v.) the ajipel- ^ <€ 

lution of Black Beetle. > 

It is a fi'ccpicnt com- 
panion of the cock- Blaps, 

roach in pantries and 

cellars, and used to be thought a messenger of 
death, but is rather frequent for sneli an oniin- 
oils function. — Blum sulcata is cooked with butter 
and eaten by Tiirkisli women in Egypt, untler tlio 
notion tliat it will make them fat, tliis being, in 
their astimation, one of tlio chief points of beauty. 

Blarney (from the name of a castio near Cork, 
in the wall’ of wliicli is a stone, dillicult of access, 
that is said to endue any one who kis.ses it with 
heroic jKiwers of cajolery), an Iriah colloquial term, 
noM' general, niiplied to any smooth and excessively 
complimentary or cajoling talk. 

Ifilitsllis, Bt, Bisluip of Sebaste, Cappadocia, 
sull'cred martyrdoin in 316. At one period his 
cult iniiftt have been widely dillnsed, Judging from 
tho extent of territory over wliicli Ins relics were 
scattered. The wool-i:oiiibers claim hini as tlieir 
patron, the reason being that iron combs were 
used to tear Ids flesh. Ho is said, moreover, to 
hav'o siii'ed the only son of a rich widow from 
choking by a tislv-bone ; beuco lie is invoked in 
extracting a thorn or anything sticking in the 
throat. His day falls on Bii February. 

BlnspIlClliy, according to the canon law, was 
either Iveretieal or simple. The former consisted in 
denying God or an article of faith, and this was 
regarded as injuring the reputation of the Deity, 
ami shocking the iiiy.steries of religion. Simple ' 
hlaspliQiuy, on the other hand, consisted in niaknig 
nntrne and uabcemning statements about God, the 
Virgin, or the saints. The.se ofleiices were severely 
punished both at lloine and in the Cismoiilarie 
cliurciies, thongli not with tlie capital iieiialty which 
was usual against blaspliemci'S under the Jewish 
law. Ill England the law is partly statutory. A 
statute of 1698, whicli was repoalccf in 1813 so far 
as it jirotectod the doctrine of the Trinity, declares 
it to be an olleiice ' to assert that there are more 
gods than one, to deny tho Chiistian religion to bo 
true, or the Holy Beviptiires of tho Old and New 
Testaments to he of divine anthoiity.’ The punish- 
ment is incapacity to hold olRce, and on a second 
conviction iniprisirninent for three yenm. Under 
this statute such writers as Matthew Ai'nold, 
F. \V. Nowinaii, and J. S. Mill could undoubtedly 
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l»e ctmvictetl. however serious and Wgh-inindcd 
are theii- Ixioks. liufc the i)roaecutlons for bias- 
pheiiiv ui Englaiwl have been luider the coinjnon 
Jaw, lUid there is a clirtereiice of opinion among tiie 
liighest antliiiiities wljothor the simple leycrent 
statement of certain opijiions amounts to blasphemy, 
or wliethor a scufHng and cmitiuiioJioits spirit is not 
iieco.-sary to cojiiplete the otl'ence. The older eases, 
ftucli as that of Woolston who in 1728 ftttn(;ke<l 
the Christian miracles, Williams who pnhlislied 
Ihiino’s /h/t! vf Ilmnon in 1797, Carlisle in 1819, anil 
Jloxoii who sold Slielley’s Queen Slnb, tend to show 
tliiit, as Loul Kenyon siUil, ‘ the Christian religion 
is part of the law of the land,’ and tliorefore that to 
(lucsticni its tnitii, however seriously, is an olfeiice. 
The theory of sneh convictions is much M'^kejieil 
by tliQ legisiUition poi jjutfciiig jurors and •witnesses 
to avoid tlio oath, for it was thought that the 
tlieologioal s.anction of Clnlstiaiiity was necessary 
for tlie due aihiiinistratioti of justice. Buttliemore 
recent cast.* of Co>vaii, nlio in 1807 proposed to lec- 
ture on ‘ tlie oharaetor ami teadiing-s ot Christ ; the 
former defective, tlie latter misleading, ’ coiilirms 
the view that hlasjdiemy depends on the character 
of tlic matter puldishe<i,"not the manner jn which it 
is -stated. The opjiosite doctrine was laid down hy 
Lmtl L'oioiiclgc* in the ease of Fmrte and i{aiu.«ay in 
1SS8. Tliese Jiien wei-e guilty of scurrilous, •»tibu- 
.siv e, and even indecent caricatures of Christian 
dtictrine, and this is the character of much of the 
free-tluiugUt Utevatnve of the day. ^ The complete 
tulei'ation of i'Gligioa.s opinion wliich now exists 
londm's it so itiunoliable tlmb any one will he prose- 
cuted for a (leceiit expres-sion of disbelief in 
CUnstuuuty, that it is unnecesimvy to discuss this 
point furthoi'. All the deliiiitions of blaimhcniy 
protect not merely tlie lending Christian dogmas 
and the evidences of Olmstianifcy, hut nl.so the 
fovtiuilavics of the Cluu'clv of England an by law 
cst.ablislied. It may he [minted out that, as in 
the case of I’ago Homis, at GIk^w in 1874, 
Unitarian boohs arc hmd not to he hlanphemous 
nt commou law, ami to W therefore entittel to 
copyright. This wmikl seem to imply that tlje 
principle laid down In Foote’s case is' right. In 
Scotland there k also a statute law and a common 
law of blasphemy. The Acts of 1601 and 1695 
are iinrejieated, and it is still an oHcnce pnnishablo 
by hue and inipvisomnenfc to tleny the authmi^’ ' 
or the ,Scri[»tiu-e,s or the prorideueo of (loci in the i 
gftvevuwcnt of tlm world. It was nudor the latter ' 
Rtafcute tlinfc the atrocious juilieini imirder of 
Aikenhoad, with the aicjircwnl of the ministcii, of 
Ediiihiirgh, was peijictrated iu 1696- As ii) tlie case 
of the Edinlmvyli booksellers I’atersou of West 
ItegiHCer Street, and Ivobin-son of Grcciiside Street, 
in 1S4M, it is a cvinie at coimmm law to pnblish an 
inijiioUfi honk do' isod to ridicule or bring into con- 
tempt the Scviptni'es or the Christian religion. 

1 111! accused in these eases were sentenced to lifteeii 
and twelve nmnlhs’ imprisomnent. The courts of 
the United States also hold that one who mnli- 
cjmisly nse.s bingnage caleiihited to sap the founda- 
tions of society untl public oiilor may lie imuishcfl ; 
but evil motive is o.s.sBntinl to the oWence, ami dis- 
cussion of roligioii.s doctrine is not to lie interfered 
with. 

Kliist'l'uviiudc. See the avticlcH EkowiStt- 
M-VCICIXl'S and iBQN. 

_ IMa-Stilig is the method of loosening or shafcter- 
ing niasse.s of solid fractnrable matter bv uicaiLs 
of e.xido.sive coinpoiuHls. It Ls an opeintimi of 
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ouarryinn- stone and of extracting iiiinorals from the 
earth washy the hammer, chiHch and wedge, or liy 
the e.\paiisivo jiower of licat. I'or oliiaining largo 
i-e-mlat bloeks of stone the wedge is ntill used, lUid 
blusting 1ms to do not «o niiicli with iiiiam-ing iw 
M-ibh disantograting voek in the niukiug of shalts, 
the cuttiiu' of tunnels, the ioniiatioii ol roads and 
raUways, removal of olwtriw.Uous to navigation, 
and I'onerally the Hliuttering of solid ihh.**hi's, irfo- 
speetTve of the shape of the dohvis pvodmasl. 

The exphrsives (iominoiily useil m blasting consist 
of gunpowder and jtrepamtions of niivo-glycerim', 
nitio-cotton or guii-eotton, and of sevorivl iiRralos 
and chlorates, lllasbing-iiowdor eoiilaiiis Icsh iulv(‘ 
thiui oiiliiiavy gunpowder, and is made in iicllcls of 
varying size, according to the o.vtcnt of the idasl. 
Nitro-^j’eerinc m now uacil in the freii condition 
onl.V luider oxoeptional cinnnnstanci-s, owing to 
the* gi-eftt risk of aecideiitnl exjdosioji. As .Pyiiii- 
mite (fpv.) it is absorbed and relainiid by poj’oiis 
ingredients with coiuparativc safely and little 
ilmiiiiished blasting cllieiency. (bni-i.sitton ((|.v.) 
is employed in the' foi’in of l.itliofraeleiir, and in 
combiiiation with iiitiato of liariimi, iindec tim 
name of Tonite. .lilasling-jeHy or gelatine, 
which in now largely usial in tin; form ijf ilyna- 
mite, consists of a solution of gun-cotton in iiitro- 
glycoriim, making a thick jelly-like inas.n of gn*at 
explosive power. Numerous other cxtdonivcs Inu'c 
I Leon projittsctl nud iiitrodueiid, but many of them, 
from tlioir iii-stability, or from the great risks of 
I their inannfaciure and liaudMug', arc iiroldhilcil 
I uiuler the pwivisum.s of the l*lxidosi'’e,s Act (set* I'lx- 
' rtosiVi-S). Among tlm diawbacdis conneeU'd with 
I the use of these aulwtauecH iiiunt he reid-iuncd the 
jwisonous gases evolved liy their e.'iplosioii, and the 
danger of gas and dust yxphishms in Ihwy uviiu's 
fi-om simrkjj .spread liy blast-slmi;*. |’’iir use in 
coal-pits, blastiug-cftvU'idgcK of highly compressol 
air, ami of ([uicldime, Iiave liemi |iropo.sed without 
Rucces-s; but much nmve hopeful vesuUsivvouhlaincil 
from the use of the new walcr-tiaiJ-riilge, in wliitdi 
geiatino dymuiute is mmmmded ^^ Hb water. 

The use of modern oxidiwivcH I’ciuicrs I lircc kinds 

of blasting [mielicalde (1) the smiiU-shoi. sy/dein. 

(2) the Mime system, and (.'i) Mirfaisi liliods! 'I'lic 
small-shut aysleni coiisists of horhig lullc^^, 1 incli 
to 14 inch diameter, sometimes more, and from IH 
inches toft or 7 feel into t!m solid ruck. Tlai lioriiig' 
is done cither by hand or luacliiuc power (sec 
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would iiai’e been practically inip».<-.sible. Previous 
to the iiiventicm of guiniowder the only nieans of 
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Sfoliou of Wont CeniM 'rmued, 

IlORlNa), _ Thy iude. is (dcaued oul , u»d live charge, 
geiieially in the foriu of a cartridgi^ of siillicicni; 
oiiunotor for tlm have, is \diu'c,d iu ii^ cxiriMne end, 
and the reiimindor of the hole (amimil or closed 
with .sand or clay, \\ iUi Un> cavtviilge i« I'onm-i'lcd 
alength «f Jhekford’s time-fuse, M’liieh Imiiisata 
rate sullicictit to euabh} the wovkmcn to vcmdt a 
sJicltor-nlaee before tlm ex]dosioii takes idaec*. In 
tunufilUng and shaft-siukiug a sovies of Hhut-holos, 
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■wliicli c!iiil)m(!(! llii! nuiu'i'liciiil area to lie excavated 
an! drivoii iiml explniuMl in a cuiinectoJ ninimer, a 
coro or rtiiiLml «(Jt hoinn' lirst (irud oil' after wlilcli 
a rhi},' ill' hIioIh aroiiinl tlio core are Himnltaiicoiisly 
I’lreil, ami so on Itii tlio wimie area b» embmeecl. 
Tlio accoiiiiianying sectional diugnim of iEont Ceiiis 
Tuuuyl shows tlio iiositiou of tUo .sliut-liuleH in tlw 
faro of Uhi M’orkhigH, For Uiis aimuIfcancHiiw liring, 


79 iMirt-s chlomto of potash nni.1 21 parts tlinitroljon- 
zole 5 ami, second, n cartridge of dynamite, the tM'o 
together lining the tmtire Imre. In all, tlioro were 
iiseil 240, D99 Ih. of rncknrock and 42,331 Ih. of dyiia- 
mite. AVater was admitted to tlie mine, and it was 
exploded on the lOLli Octohor 188i). lii the opera- 
tioiiH 8Q,IGU cubic yards of rock were tiuuieUed out, 
and 270,717 cubic yards were blasted. Tlio vosist- 


lony'llis of fuse corresponding to the immlHJrof shutH j anec ollbreil to the explosives eiiuatled COO, COO tons 


are eonnoeted in a niotal ease, called uii igniter, 
wlioneo they oass (iiioli to a separate shot-hole. But 


of n>ck and 200, (WO tons of water. 

Surface IdaHtsarecxplo.sions produced by liriitg the 


single or combined shots avu fivevl with great mlvan- esidtwive simply in contact xvitli, ov placed near the 
Lago by electricity, for which jmvpiwe special ear- substance to ho shattered. Such blasts liavc become 


trhlgcs, provided with two insulated wires instead 
of tinie-uiso, arc used. These wires are cniineeted 
u[) to any number of Hhot-holes, and the explosion 
is produced by a current of elcckielfcy iKiasing from 
a .si>ceial apiniratus. 

Large blasts or udues arc vesovttxl te when great 
masst's Ilf rock have to lie removed at once, or when 


substance to bo shattered. Such blasts lia\-c become 
possible only since the introduction of detonating 
explosives. ‘Gunpowder fircdin anunconlincdHpiice 
would spend its force tliroiigh tlio air, and pruduce 
little local ell'ecfc; but the c.xiilosion of iiitro- 
glyceri«e» gnu-cotton, aiul otlier nitre cmnpnuiids 
18 80 snuhleu that it acts with euermous violence 
ill every direeliou, though ivithin a limited urea. 
Tliuslilasts of detonating coinpouiuls laid on tlie 


a gi'i'iLt su|iply of iiTcgnlavly brokmi stone is rc- Tliuslilasts of detonating coinpouiuls laid on tlie 
(uiueil. Tlicsc blasts arc of two kiuds— .shafla sunk surface of any rock, Ac., anil fired by a detonator, 
1 rum the top of the roiik, and Jicadiiigs or gaHerias operate dmvmvnrd aiicl proiluco great sliatteriiig 
driven in from tho face. In a .shaft niimi the cha^o olVocte, Surface blasts have been largely used m 
of powdor is placed in a chamber emt lit oiio side removing reefs ami other ohstructions to iiiiyigation 
of Urn sliaft, so that tlui tamping may not ho in the in tho Long Lslaml Channel, Now York, wliicli alto- 
direct up linn of lire, ft is cxplodwL by olcetrieity, gethor ha.H liceii the arena of the greatest of all 
till! wires from the battery being imiteoted fwiiu hlnsting ojieiations. Surface blasting in iUiistrnted 
injury from tho rough tainji'ing by boiug embedded by the effects «! the few Hucccs.sfiil explosions wliioh 
ill lialLcns placed up one side of tho shaft. Ileiul- have liccn perpetrated by dyiiamitunls lu Loudon 


ings are driven, if possible, along a natural joint in 
tho rook. Tim o.x|)losivo may be divided anil placed 
iu two or more .separate eliaiiibei-s, and it is Jwtter 
to distribute large charges than to lire them at 
one eenlre. Tlie cliargcs in these mines vary from 


and elsewhere. 

BIu.stodcrilL ft” cmliryological term applied to 


diatoly after tlie e.xplosioii a <?rewd of onlookers 
rushed into tlie iimury, and hy tho lilieration of 
poisonous gases iu tlio conliimd state, nciu’ly .sixty 
jiersons wore ovcicomo, of whom seven died with- 
out recovering cimseimisiicss. 

The removal of Hell date or Flood Island, in 



Hemtiou Liagraiw of Hell Gate 'i'uuiiela 


mont, called tho bla.stoderiii, See Emdki’OLOIjY. 

Blnstoids. St's EoiiiN'oBiiims. 

Blatta. See CixncnoACii. 

Blnyo ianeiout iifaiH'nj, a idver-port of I’l'anco, 
in the depai’tincnt of Ciroiulo, 20 miles NNY . 

of Borilemix. It is built 
on the right liank of the 
isletcd Gmindci, hero 24 
niiles broad, at tiio base or 
a rocky einineneo crowned 
u'ifch 'i^aubun’s strong cita- 
del (lCr}2). liolatul tlie 
Brave is said to havo been 
buried at Blaye by Diiarlo- 
niagno. ]Fnp. ( 188U) 3370. 

Blazon, ov Bi.Asof: 
{Ger. tilascii, ‘to blow,‘ as 
with a horn), a lieraldic 
term whicli orLinatod in 
tliG custom of Idowiiig a 
jlg. trumpet to minonnce the 

arrival of a knight, or bis 


tlicHo was inserted liret, a cartridge of raokamck— ‘ bleak ’) w tho wluteniiig of textile, 

ono of Sprongors patent exiilosives, consisting of fabnes by tho removal of coloaved substances natu- 
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rally present or adlioring to them in the convsc 
of theiY manufacture. It i« als<i iise^l to signify the 
ilecolouritiing of beeswax, castor-oil, anti siniilav 
fatty riiatcriiils by exposure to sunlight, sometimes 
in presence tjf water. Prom time immemorial open- 
lur bleaeUing, witli sun exno.sure, lias boon applied 
to linen anil cotton falnics, and is still for tiio 
mo.st part tiie method adtJpted for domestic pur- 
poses. The strung bleaciiing power of direct 
.fcuuligiit is strikingly .seen in tlio ease of a wax 
or 2)anitlin candle coloured with .some of the aniline 
or r'egetahle <Ivc;h, an hour or two scjmotiines 
snfticiug to disclmrge the colour. In difl’use day- 
light they also bleach, but much more slowly. 
Many dyes on textile fabrics, as i.s well known, 
•soon'fade if much exposed to the sun’s rays. 

It was fonuevly the eustoin to send Ijncn goods 
manufactured in iScotiand to he hieaclied in Holland, 
and the name HoUund is .still retained for a kind of 
nnbleached linen. Another variety, wlivcli, from 
its lluoness, was generally spim<l on the better 
grass-fields or larviis, received the name of Icnvn, 
still in use fi)i' a line white linen. In those days 
large ai'eas of grass land, and several umuths’ ex- 
[losure to air, light, and moisture, were reiiuired to 
l.deach linen white. The lirst bleachlield in Scot- 
land was estivblished by the Fletchers at Salton in 
East Lothian about 1730 ; others were .started soon 
after at Onnistou and Perth. Near Perth, ami in 
Fife, tliero is still a good deal of onen-uir hleaehing 
combined with cheimcal tveatmeut, BloacU-worUs 
were also early set agoing about Glasgow and Abor- 
(Icon. 

Androw Yavvunton, writing in 1677, mentiona 
that u bleachlield then existed iu fjoutluvurk by 
the side of the Tliamcs, hut there does not nnjrcar 
to be much known about early bleachfmlcls in 
EiKdand. 

In the old Dutch process the Hiieii was iinniorsod 
for some days in an alkaline lye of crude putiiHlies, 
wliichreinovcdalnrgofiwantityoftlionatural coloui'- 
ing luattov and staliis. It was afterwavds treated 
with sour milk Ircforo it; was sjiroad on the grass, 
The process, iiioluding the field bleaching, took 
from six to eight months. Dr Home of Edinbnrgii 
discovered about 17^0 that dilute snlpiuirio acid ilid 
hettci' for the ‘souring’ o]ioration than sour-milk, 
Hii imiirovomoiit whicli sliurtonod tlio time oeuupiod 
in blenching by onc-half, 

The modetu process of bloncliing calico, lirion, 
and other fabrics of vegetable llbre, may be said to 
date from 1785, when DerthoUet road to the PrenoK 
Academy an uccouiib of his investigations on the 
power of Chlorino (q.v.) to destroy colouring matters. 
A knowledge of the use of chlorine as a bleaching 
agent ayipeavs to have Ijecn (ivst hvought. to this 
country by tlie Duke of Gordon and Professor Copj- 
land of Aberdeen, who commiinieated it to a lirm 
of bloacliem in that town, Jaine.s Watt, who knew 
Bertliollot, made the proee.ss successful at a blcacU- 
lield near Glasgow, and along witli Dr Henry of 
Manolie.ster, (jxjilaiiied it to tlio lauumsliirc nianii- 
factuvevs of cotton cloth, a branch of industry then 
rapidly rising in importance. Mr Charles Tennant 
of Glasgow took out, in 1798, a {latent for making 
a solution of the chloride of lime, and afterwards in 
1799 niad(i this subst.auce iu tlic stdid state by 
e.xpn.sing dry slaked lime to chlorine gas, which 
it readily absorh.s_in largo quantity. This was a 
discovery of great impprtanee. Under the name of 
BlcitchitKj Poii'dc}' this solid chloride of lime cou- 
tiime.s to be the cliief material used as a bleach- 


or hotter way of applying the ohloriiio to tho 
bleaching of vegetable libro. Tlio bloaehing action 
of tliis gas i.s supposed to result from its strong 
aHinity for hydrogen, which it romoyos from tho 
colouring matter and houco destroys it. In soma 
cases tho elilorino is believed to eoinbiiio with tho 
hydrogen of tho wator, forming a part of thecolojir- 
iiig matter, thus liberating naseimt oxygon, wlm-h 
has an euergetic destnietivo action on organio 
bodies. 

BkucM.Hij of C’offoa.— Cotton libi'o as gatliorod 
from tho seed contains smno natural impurities, 
oonsisting of a kind of vegotablo wax, mai'gario 
acid, poetic acid, ami some otlier suhstaiieos. Tlniso 
do not amount to more than o ])er cent, of Us 
. weight, and could he easily removed. Hut calico 
from the loom contains tnmlilesome artideial im- 
' imritios, often amounting to oiio-foiirtli of it-s 
I weight. These ehiclly eoimist of ^Ym^vorH’ size, 
which is made up of starch, tallow, soa|), amt 
other ingredients. Oil from the niacliinery is also 
present. .Ileforo bleaching it is uustomary tosingo 
calico so ns to remove all projecting lilamonVs, 
Thi.s is (lone by passing the cloth over a red-hot 
half cylinder of cojiper, or over a row of gas-jets. 
Woinotlnios a llamo of carhonie oxide from a coko 
furnaoe ia vrsed along with heatevl eop^iur, and 
' aiiotlier {liaii has been qiiito veeently proposed'— 
viz. to singe the ealieo hy means of a niotal huv 
or rod kejjfc at a rod heat hy olootrieity. 

The aetuul HtugcH iu tUo bktudiiug of cotton 
cloth which is to bo printed aro these s (1) '\V«Hii- 
ing after tho singe j (2) Boiling with liniu in hnwk- 


use of tho lime in the eompniind is simply as 
a convemont means of transporting the chUaine, 
but no one has aiuce been able to find a safer 


wasliiag again; (4) Boiling with soda ash ami 
rosin: washing again ; (H) Cliomioking— i.o. trout- 
iug the calico wit(\ solution of cldovldu (»£ Uwio 5(6) 
Souring with sulphuric or muriatic acid, ‘ white 
sour;’ jinal wusliing. 

Wanhing-imchincH.—lhn' tho voiioatod wasliiiigH. 
the old clasU-wliQoVis Htlll to somo extent used, aiul 
is a very oflloicnt macliiiiu, but tlie o[ieralii)n eaii 
bo got tlivougli in much less timu by wmm more 
I recent machines. One of tlicso eonsists of a pair of 
Hipmozing rollers with suifcalilo fmuLOwm'lc placed 
I over a clstovn, tlirough wbieli there is a contfnunuH 
I llorv of clean water. The jjloces of ealieo, joined at 
I tho ends, ptwjs in a vopo-llko form holweim theso 
' rollers, descend into tho water, puss round a sub- 
I merged roller, and return to tlio preasuro rollers, 

I from wliicli they again doHooml Lo tbe cistorii, Tu 
tins way, guided by a rail w-UU pegs, tUo caUco 
I travels roiiml in a .spiral direction, dcscondiiig ami 
I nseondiiig till the operation is linishcd. 

I Bon'kintj Kiers, — Barlow’s liigh-piVKsuro bowkiiig 
I kioas, which are mucli used, ate worked iu pairs. 
Eaoli is a cylinder of boiler-iilato large onoiigli to 
I oimtftiii 31509 Ih. of ealieo, or about 40, 000 yards of 
. medium thickness. They are slmwn in aimo.ved 
Jknire, one in section ami the otlier iu etevatum, 
I he pieee.s of cloth, sewed together in one leim tli, 
after being passed through milk of Ijmo, aru intro- 
duced into the Uievs througli tin; manholes at M, 
M. A jierforatod plate, T, at the hotlom of ciaeii 
kior .supports the calico, wbicli is piled uji in regular 
ayers. Two pipes, A and B, coiiuect the kiem 
iy 1 and K 2, tho pipe A joining tlic tup of K. I to 
the bottom of K 2, and the jiiiie 1! joining the lop 
ot K 2 to tbo bottom of K 1. Goiiiiiiuiiiiialioii be- 
tween the kiovs can be ojieiunl or closed liv valviis 
at \ V , and in the eentvo of eacli tlieve is a'vertical 
perforated pine T, called a ‘distrilmter.’ W’bcii 
they are Idled the ealieo is hold in its place liy a 
grid on tUo top, and then high-pvessuro steani is 
admittou tbroiigb the valves. Tins steam i.ssucH 
tliKiugh the perforations of blm distributer, ami 
imjunging against tho calico, forces dowinvartla tho 
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liiiKi-wator, wliicli in lot oil’ l)y tlic stopeouks SSj on 
thy holU»m pipyn, 

Wliuu (ilio limo-waLyr in al] nin oJf, the oxit pipes 
aru climytU and tliiii milk of liiuo is admitted by the 
pipe L to 0110 of tlio kic'm. Iliyli-pressuro steam is 
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I’air of 'Bnvlow'rt High-prossHTo lioivking Kiors. 

ayain adioittetl, which fovccs the Uquev through 
thu clotli to tilt) bottom of tho lirst, imd oiiwards 
tlirougU the coiiuccting pipe to tlio distvibutev of 
tlio wiiioiid kior, from wliieli it guts into tlio folds of 
the oalioo, Wlioii all the limo litpior has been 
fovoi'.il from oiio kior to tho other, tbo Htoiiiii is shut 
oil’ the lirst kior, and aduiittoil to^ the second, by 
which tho process is rovursod. For about eight 
hours tliis aUeriiato forcing of the lupior from one 
kior to tlio oilier is continued, after which tlie pieces 
arc wasiuid. _ 

A low-|U'essiiro howking kicr .wibii uiliovoimy 
arranged details is preferred by some bleachers to 
Harlow’s niotliod. _ , . , 

A’emu/'/w on the .Vraaesfi . — Jloiliiig tlio clotli rvitli 
caUHiio Umo after fclm singeing, came into use as 
a distinct operation in bleaching about 1820, 'Iho 
length of time occupied lUvd'tUe pvopovtimi of lime 
employed have varied at diflerout times. At an 
early jieviod one part liy weight of slaked litnc to 
a Immlred of the cloth, with boiling for an hour nr 
two, was thought sullicient; hut now live or six 
Limes that cjuaiitity of limo is used, and the boil- 
ing is maile more eHective by being done under 
pressui'o. 

Tho action of the limo is to dccomposo tho fatty 
bodies, naturally presont or impartca to tho oloth. 
■Wdth these it forms an insoluhlo Jiino-soap wlueh 
adheres to thu fabric, It potash or soda wove used, 
tho soap formed would ho soluhio in water ; but m 
iivaeticc an uneipiai ilistrihutiou of the vosulting 
mtLy soap occurs, which could nob ho rouioved 
fvoiu thy oloth without pvoUmged trcatiuout. Ac- 
cordingly, although no good thcorotical reason 
for (irst forming a liiue-Hoan appears very pbun, 
tlio practieo is univ'crsal. The calico after being 
washed with water is ‘soured’ — i,e. treated ^ylth 
weak suliihnric or ninriatie acid, wliieh comhinp 
with tho limo to form solulilo coinponnds readily 
washed away with ivfitor. This leaves the soiicl 
fatty acid a'dlioring to the cloth, but now in the 
free state, when it readily combinos with soda to 
form a soap soluble in water. 


For this purpose, in the foiirtli operation, tho 
svhIo, is geucvally used in the forra oi a vosin-soap 
made hy boiling rusiu in solution of soda asli. 
This soap readily takes up the fatty acids which 
have been liberated by the souring treatineiifc. 
The ipiantity of rosin used is not nearly enough 
to .saturate all the soda, so that there is ainjilo 
left to eombino with tho fatty acid, giving, when 
boiled with the cloth, a solution of mixed fatty ami 
rosin soaiw. TIio boiling lasts from six to twelve 
hour.s. A tborougli wasliiiig gobs rid of tho soapy 
solution, and the clotli is tlien ready for troatmeut 
with solution of chloride of lime. 

Tliisistholiftli oiieration, and is called ‘cliemick- 
iug.’ T'hc cloth is drawn through n weak solution 
of bleaching powder, made by stirring tlic powder 
through a largo iiuantity of water and allosviu^ ib 
to settle till clear. Tho clear suluticin is then 
diluted with water till the specilie gravity is aheub 
half a degree Twaddcll, or 1'0025. Tlio cloth is 
loft ill this .solution till Ihoronglily impregnated, 
and in .some cases for a longer poriod, whoa tho 
oxce,ss of hloaelnng lupior is pressed out by rollers. 
Tho calico i.s then passed through a u’eak acid 
liatli, similar to that used after the liming ojicm- 
tioii, to liherato tho clilorine from its coinhination 
with the linio, .so us to allou’ of its full hleaciiing 
action, It is now only iiece.ssaiy to wash the linie 
compound thorouglily out of tho lihre, and then 
the bleaching proeGb.s in Ihiishod. 

Tlio Mabhor- Thompson blcacliing process ia 
'.rhiuupsuu’s proces.H, in \Yhicli, instead of stvougov 
acids, carbonic acid is used to liberate tho 
clilorine from hleachiug powder solution of about 
one-lialf the usual strengtli, adapted to tt’'. ifather’s 
continuous bleaching apparatus, based on a serie.s 
of patents taken out in 1884 ami 1885. Tlio 
object of tho cliGinical part of this mode of 
Ideaeliing is to miiiimiso tho tendering of tho 
cotton 111 ire. For a detailed de.scriptioii of tho 
]u'ocess see the Engineer journal for Iilai'ch 19, 
1886. 

BlcucMng Flax ithre from which hnun 

cloth is made, contains a mucli larger ainouut of 
natural iinjunities than cotton. At least it con- 
tains a greater proportion of othor bodie.s than tho 
usofnl part of the tihre. Again, water-steeping or 
retting, which is tlie first stage in the proiiaration 
of llax, davkeiia its natural colour. The jinmiiitieH 
may nmoiiiit to nearly ono-thivd of its weight, ami 
av(i cldclly mucilaginous bodies and dark-coloured 
resins. It follows that the hleiichmg of linen is a 
iiuicli moro tedious procesB tlmii what is rerpiired 


li.xiio.suro on grass, caiieo -cioiimu, uemg 
to some extent necessary for linen, tho hleacliiiig 
of it can only he satisfactorily comlueteil at stnno 
distance from largo towns. Tho hleaciiing limo 
and acid solutions reguivo to ho move dilute for 
linen than for cotton, hecansu llax fibre is moro 
easily destroyed by chemical agents, 

Bleaching of c/’ufe.--Tliis flhro dillbiB in its 
uatuvo from cotton and linen since it does not con- 
sist of ordinary cclluioso, but a more complex form 
of this body, in its composition, and called liastose. 
Jute can bo easily blcaclied by permanganate of 
pota-sli, but tliis is too expensi’i'O to lie used on tho 
largo scale. In the laboratory it pan bo bleached 
by sii.speuding it over phosphorus in a damp atmo- 
siihore, the oxygen of which is thus converted into 
Ozone (q.v.). Chlorido of lime cannot bo omployed 
as such for tho bleaching of this fibre, which ia 
moro easily injured by chemical agents, and esjieci- 
ally acids, than linen, Chloride of lime, mixed 
with an equivalent quantity of aulpliato of 
magnesia, and both dissolved, in water, is used 
as a ‘ohemick' bath for jute. Another bleaching 
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liijuor for this textile material coutatns sotlinin 
hyuoolilorite, obtained by the deconuHraition of 
chloi'ide of liino witli soda. 

Ji!civ:hin;) (j/’i'o/JC)-.— llajja, cspavto grass, straw, 
wood, jute, and other materials, are used for 
making juiijer, and these arc nsiially lileaclicd in 
tho state of half stull— i.o. after tliey^have hcen 
.sfitar rcciiieed in the boating engine. White iwpoi-s 
are largely made of espavto mixed less or luoro 
with rags. Tlic half Hbutfis bleached with chloride 
of lime, whicli is .snbsmjucntly waslmd oot. After- 
wards the napev material Is fjeiierally treated with 
an ‘ antieiiioro,’ consisting cither of hypoaulijhite 
of soda or of Uyvosidjdiite of liure, to leiiiove tire 
hist of tlio chlorine, which, if left, would rot the 
paiier. Strao' is casilj’ bleached, Init tins is not 
the east! with ^\'Olld. When stniw is used for 
making bonnets, it is bleuelied with snlplniroiis 
acul. 

lilenchauj of floof. — Aninml fihiea, .such im wool, 
liair, and silk, cannot be Idoacbed by treatment 
with a .solution of bleaohing powder, hecanso this 
substance would destroy them. Wool has natu- 
rally a coating of a oeeuliar sulwtauce, sceretcil by 
the' fiebueo.ous glands on the skin of the sheep, 
which dissolves to a eimsiderable extent in Nvalor. 
‘Hiiint.’or ‘yolk,’ us this snbjitanco i.s called, is a 
complex fatty material juirtially sapoiiilied. It 
has a strong disagreeable odour, and <!»iitrtiii.s a 
not inconsiderable quantity, varying with the khi<l 
of wool, of potassium suits. Wlmu wool is s«>aked 
in warm water, tlio natural soap in the .Hiiint is 
nearly suiriolont ftrr tho removal of the whole of 
tho fatty matter. 

The [tvoeoss by wliich the suiiit is removed from 
wool is called ‘ scouring.' In this opevation much 
heat orfrictiou must lie avoided, else, owing to its 
pCLMiUiU' .Htcucturc, llie wool woiihl felt, and, in 
conseipieucu, many of the lihros wouhl i)C hrokon 
in the carding or combing processes. The scouring 
o£ wool is ell'cctcd iti a bath of alkaline carbonates 
and Ktalo urine, wliich, however, is also alkaline in 
its action, from the presence of carbonate of am* 
moiiia. Ncvertliek'.ss, if tliu use of urine bo dis- 
pensod with, atul artitieia) carlMuiate of ammonia 
entirely .subatituted for it, tho wool is left in a less 
favourable condition fur .spinning. Soap is some- 
times milled to tlm scouring nuxturc. Alkaliiio 
liquors rciiuire tu be appHcu to wool in a dilute 
state. Tlio soapy matters with whicdi the wool 
hocomes charged in the alkaline hath mast he 
tliorouglily washed out xvith clean water. Tliore 
are a monbev of lUtVerent inaehine-s in use for 
washing. The best kinds are thiwo which agitato 
tho wool least, and yvhioh, in their action, most 
nearly resemble wasliiiig in a natural stream. 

The actual Idoaehitig or whitening of wool is 
otlected by the fumes of sulphuvons aeid ( siulphur- 
mis anhydride 1, 2 'i’'Kliiccd hybimiing sii]|>liur in a 
ebise ebaiiiber or .stove. Another process is to use 
the .sulplimuus acid in aqueous sohiMon. This is got 
by di.s.solving a bisiilpliite siieli a-s the lime or .soda 
eompnuiul , and a«ldi«g ncitl. Wlmn wtad or umlyeil 
woollon elutli is soaked in a strong solution of this 
substance, ami tlien |)a.ssed tlirongh .aljath of weak 
muriatic or suiplnii jc acid, the siilpliuroiis acid is 
libeiated, and exerts its full bleaching action on 
the lilive of tho wool. If wimjI is to Im dyed a dark 
colour, it is not bleached in this rvav, but only 
scoured. 

lilmchutg of kiilk. — Haw silk yiehls scarcelj' iiiorc 
than one-half of its weight of Hhriiie or true .silk 
filue. Tlio otliov half consists of a kind of waxy ' 
iiiaterbU wliich stitlens the iihro, and is cuinjrascd of 
albuminous, gelatinous, fatty, and resinous bodies ' 
along' with a little colouring matter. Silk is first I 
put through what is called an iinguiiimiiig process, j 
which oonsLts of steeping it in very dilute muviaUc I 
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acid, and afterwards washing away every trnco of 
the acid. The silk Is then Imiliid with a strong 
soluthm of olivo-oil soiip if it is to be made while, 
or oleic ftciil soop if it is to l>o dycul. ilus 
reinovc.s a large quantity of the ox'traiieoiiH matter. 
The boiling requires to lie done wlUi great cave, so 
as not to iujiirc the Jiistn; ami elasticity _of the 
Jibre. Somelimes it is lioiled a .second time in 
hemp bags in ii weaker soapy Holutioii than tlm 

As iu the ease of woid the, silk after tlm 
‘boiling’ is exposed to the action of suljdmroiis 

A recent improvement in tho hhiiicliing of silk 
consists in treating it with peroxide of liyilrogon. 
The following iust.rnctkuiHvoi'iU'diug tlm m'oi',o.ss are 
given ill a small work on dyeing by Mr IV . (hookas, 
F.li.S. ‘The artieles to be 'bleaebed must be 
freed h'oin all niccliaiueallv adhering dirt, grease, 
&c. Tliis is elleeted aecording to tlm natiiro of tlm 
article, and of tlm impuvitle.s to be vciumvial, by 
means of soap, ammonia, suljiliide of earluin, ether, 
or alcoliol. These cleansing agents must then be 
entirely removed, eitber by wasliing or by eyapora- 
fcion. A hleach-batb is tlieii made up with tlm 
imvoxwio of hydrogen, either alone, ov along witli 
small traces of amnioiiia or of soda-lye, 'I'lio silks 
are simply laid iu this liquid, and left to stecn as 
may Ik> reipiired. The lU’oimss is ivceelcratcn Ity 
heat nob exceeiling 77' F. and by the light of tlm 
Huu. The hlcachihg procuKs may last fvom two U> 
fourteen days, IVlion it is conii'leted, tlm silks are 
ri«.sed ill condensed steivnauatiu’, and eavefully 
dried.’ 'This iwroxide of liydrogen pi'iieoss is also 
ap|)lieablo tu the Ideaeliiiig of hair, feathers, furs, 
and leathom Inteiuleil for dyeing. 

Furrea.suns somewhat similar to tlm use of lime 
a.H a enrrior of cbloriiie in iiii'iiching powder, Messrs 
.lacohseri of Berlin in JH87 iiropiwed the dry 
powder of pcro.xido of liavium bo snjiidy a lileacliing 
Itath of peroxide of livdvegcu. 'Wheu the uevoxido 
of barium is stincit iu wator, and acui added, 
peroxide of hydiogcn is at once obtaiiiod j but 
when certain salts are added the ilucompositioii 
proceeds slowly, ami tlm rate of juodimtion can lie 
HO regulated as to produce iu a lUuiUsd tium thu 
eHeot dcuii-ed. Silicate of soda is the salt geimriilly 
preferred, since it is sliglitly aikaUiio, wliieii favomls 
the bleaching actioii. Tim propurtioiis used my 
1 part hariuin jmisixido, and 1 part dry powdered 
silicate of soda stirrwl iu UKi parts of wutor. For 
vegetable lihrcs a stronger solution may Im usial, 
bnt for animal tis.sne,s sonm eauiion i.s risiulred to 
avoid proiluctiou of too imieli fruu soda. I’lax and 
jute can by tliL process he bleaebed in mm or two 
days. 

Blctu'hiny of Wood, — Trial.s made in 18, S7 in tin.* 
blouclnng of wood for ornamental purposes liy means 
of 2 )cn».VMle of liydnigen liave pi-oved very siieee.ss- 
ful. The wood is cut up to Urn I'etjuired lliiekim.sx, 
whicli may lie from ouu tweuty-dCllv (o uue-liCtb of 
an inch, and immersed in a bath of (his lirpiid kept 
alkaline by the oeeasional uiblition of amiinmiu. 
In a few day.s tliis thin hoarding appeals almo.st 
white and tmiispareut. It dries without shriiikiiig 
or lftsing HtrcugtU. The grain mid ve.luiug, it is 
saicl, laso nothing of their di.stinetne.ss from lieing 
Rubjectetl to tho juncess; tliy eolimring only dis- 
aiipeam. 

I'or tho bleaoJiing action of charcoal, and 
especially aiiiimil charcoal, on ovgauic eolouvvug 
mutters lu sotution — sueli u.s the Avatery e.vLiaets of 
barks fur inedieal pnriio.ses, brown sugar, paralliii, 
and a few otlior bodic.s— see Ciiakcoai-. 

lUoncIuii^f l*0>vrtcr, a ('omiiound formed liy 
the action of cUlorine on drv slaked lime (see 
Jjl.KAClUNO), wa.s fir.st marmlaotured on a large 
Bcalc m Glasgow by Messns Tennant & Co. The 
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U!H(( of clilorino for 1>l(!aelihi^ Avas iittroilnccd int-o 
Gliix^iow ill ITHS) by Bbitt, tliu oii^iiiecr. At liret 
it warA iismi in tbn fovni of sointiun ; l»nt soon the 
aiblition of an alkali lo kiin )i>|iiiti wivi fonml to 
iai bnuolloial, ami tlici ‘ Eau «lo Jiivolle,’ its this 
coiiiiioninl was (.'alli.’'l, was gaaorally iwfid. The 
iio.vl iiii|>rovoni(3iL(i was the Hubstitnliuii of iiiiie 
for the alkalies, wlion Mr Charles Tcoiiaiit in 
17ilH patoiifed his hlcnvhuni lujnw. In 1799 his 
navlner i>ro)imetl the use dvy slaked liiuu, and 
troni that time to tliis the bleaching nowder has 
voniained uiialtored in its natme. The maun- 
faeturo of bloaohing powder is one of tlio lending 
oheniieal industries of (beat Hritain, and at the 
present tiuie it is looked on as tlm jimp which 
su|)ports many other industries, nioro especially 
the Leiilane soda mauuiae.tuve. At one time tho 
large cinantities of hydrmdiloric aeld gas prmlnccMl 
in the manufacini'o of wnshlng soda wore allowed 
to es(ia|a! into the air, desknijnng all vegetation 
for iiiilos jironiKl. Kestiietive acts of pavlianiont, 
limiting tlie amount of gas wiijeh mi^{bt Imallowwl 
to est!a|iu, resulted ill live }imihifttion of Ihjnid 
hydroiddmiw arid, which was aUtiwwl, in many 
eases to inn into the streams. The niamifactuve 
of ehlorino all'orded an oiUlot for thin (see Ojll.oi{- 
iNi;), and the intvoduetion of blenching powdor 
following soon tliereaftoi', tlm nsoles-s by-prmluct 
iiec'anu) the nuehniH of a now donarfcnro, wnml in 
imporlancfl to the ‘noda industry' itself. An im* 
pvnved luoeesH for making soda, tlm lUummr- 
iVioiid proee.ss, having heeii discovered of recent 
years, tiui hleaclting powiiov has jiom' beeonio the 
iiiaiiisLay of tlio old soda-works, which arc only 
ahio to keep norlcing by making the prolit on tlie 
bleiveiiing powdor pay for iho loas on the soda 
they inuinifaeturo. In eoimeethm with tliis nliort 
histovy of the niamtfiw.tnro of bleaching \Hi\vdor, 
it is of inteiest to note the varlaiion in tlieavora^m 
market nrtoo as follows : in 180;", jmr ton ; in 
IHir., ,C8()i in bSiJfi, ;C27i in 18.10, illlj in IHOH, 
:i;i(){ in 18811, .llfi} iti 1887, ;tH. Although the 
niamifaetiu'o of bleaebing powder im the largo 
Hciilo Is Hill! full of tiiiilinieal dillUaiUies, yet a few 
^Yov<ls will HulUcw to ile.seiilm it In Us bare nim- 
plietty. The ehlorino is passml into largo stone 
or leiidon chainhei's, measuring about (50 feet l»y 
HO feet, and H feet high. On the lloor of the 
oliamhers a layer of dry slaked Ihno, ahoiit (5 
iiiehes ileej), is plaeod, and this w allowed to 
remain in eoiituet ■with tin* clilovino for Home 
houvs. during which time the teinjicratiiro iiscs 
considerahlv.' The grealer jiartof the unabsorbod 
elilorino having been drawn into another chaiiiber, 
tin) door is opened, and tlie liino stirred up with 
rakes In iiisuro imiforiiiity, tlio strongest idench- 
ing iiowdor boing foimd on the Hnifaco. Caro ih 
taken to transfer it to ea.sks Avitlioufc exiiosiiro to 
wet ov suusliiue, as eitlicv of these are siidicient | 
to induce docompositioii and render it ivortlilcss. 

The eheuik'al elniiigcs which take plftco in the 
maiinfacturc of bleacliuig powder are still under 
discnssioii J but llio resnlting product coiisi-st-s of 
iiY)>oi’ii\oiito t)f eaknnin, CiiCL().j, along witU a 
variable iiroporlion of elilorido of calcium, CaCb, 
ami micombincd lime. Its value is judged (we 
(hn.oKfMMi'UV) bv the amount of eblorliic winch 
it i‘an give up hn' Ideaehing imi'poseo, tlm present 
iiiai'ket strength varving from 33 to 3$) |*er cent, 
of cbloriiio, or 'available iiblorino,’ as it is called. 
Bleafthing powdi-v is a grayish-white powdor, with 
a jiowerful odour resonihliiig eldorino. It rajodly 
absorhs moisLnre in a damp atnmsplmre, at the 
same time losing its blencliiiig jiroportics. ItnWiwl 
with water In .small (piantity, it forms a tJiiu 
cream j but on the addition of iiiOTO water, tluckcns 
to a inisto, which again beeomc.H thin when more 
^YatGl' is added, It is \iriucipaUy itscd in the 


lile^liing of paper and linen ; but as a rlisinfcctaut 
it is extensively applied in tlio imrification of 
seSvagoor otliev oVmoxions matter, itsvirtnes from 
this a» fitmi every (ithcr point of view depending 
on the freetloin with winch it liberato.s chloriue. 
In the maimfneturo of chluroforni largo (juantitics 
of bleaeliiug powdei’ are retpiircd, and no i>mctical 
process for producing this substance has as yet 
tmon devlseil svliicli can dispense with lilcachlng 
IKiwdov. 

Klcak _( Albio •niis hifidits), a little frasli-i^'atei' 
fisli hehmgiiig to the great Carp family (Cyjivitiuhe}, 
ill the riiysiwloini division of bony lislies, in wliieli 
the air-bliuldcr (if presont) opens into tlio gullet. 
Roach, dace, iitul iiiimiow arc familiar ftllio.s, Tlie 
body is eloiigatiK! niul compressed, and iiieasitres 
6 or 7 indies ; the month is directed npwavils ; tho 
cliiii proiccts; tho imtiivo of iinsaiid tail is shown 
in tho Iigure. Tlm upper surface is bluish green, 
the -sUles ami under surface sih’ory, tho fins ii liito 
or transjiarciit. The bleak is comnnm in Eiiropoau 




Bleak {Albunuts tuciilus). 

rivoi-s nortli of the Alirs, and especially frenuonts 
, ipiiet lloNvlug water. Its active inotLouK on the top 
! of the water me /amilieiv to anglers on English 
' rivers. TIicho lisli form a largo part of Uio food of 
pike, trout, and sncli JIhIios. Cooked like siivatSi 
they arc a satisfactiuy dish, As in related fin'iiis, 
tho scales are coated inteniftlly with iv silvovy wib- 
Klancc, which has for many agew been _ used for 
producing arUlicial Pearls (ipv.) and the like. 
lUeb.s {allied to blow, bubble), sniini ns Bulla 

or llKMOHitiUfiK, is one of tlio mast 
HOrious acchlonts which can haitpeii to an nniiiKil, 
and coiwtitiitos tlie mo.st aii.Yiou.s cmiijjlioation in 
Hurgical ojicratiouH, As tlioro is but n limited 
ouaiilitv of blood in tbo body ( eovrc»i>onaing to 
about onc-teiitb of its weight), ami as tlm sudden 
escape of a largo portion of it i.s suilicieiit to cause 
death, every one should bo instructed as to the 
iiieaHures which oxporicnoo tins shown to bo the 
most cliiciout for proveiitiiig a dangerous loss of 
blood. , , 

IJleciling may be either frmu a woundeit artery 
or voiii, or froin a raw surface i and it may be in 
the form of ft general oozing irom^ tlio surfaca of a 
Hoi’e dr a mucous membrane. B'o shall consider 
tliftso varieties Hopavately. ■ 

Arhrial hkciUnq is recognised by tho iiond red- 
neasof the blood, 'and by its issuing from tho cut 
vesaol ?«»• sttUitm ov iiy jevkH. There are excep- 
tions to this, however. When an artery lias been 
tied, and bleeding occurs from below tho ligature, 
the Itow of blooil is contimvous, and of a dark 

If ft laigo artery be severed, tire limt gusli of 
Wood iiiftv provo fatal, but more usually the patient 
fftintH, wliicli inipUen a great diininuUon in llic 
force of the circulation; ami nature takes advan- 
tft'oj of this rcsnile to place the out artery in cir- 
cuTiistnncc.s a-s favourablo as iios.sildo to the pro- 
soi'Vftfcioii of life— viz. tlio artery diwv’s up \vitlnii 
its sheath (.see Aivnavv ) ; the hlood, no brngev 
imiieliwl so vigorously by the lioavt, clots botwoen 
the cut onil of the vessel and the oelliilar tissue 
Kun-oundiiig it; tlm inner and inuldlo coats not 
only jvtract but contract, and anotlier clot forms 
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within the arterial tube. These clots — which, with 
rite faintness aiul the contraction and retraction of 
the artery, are termed natural htcinostidics ( ‘ hlood- 
stopyer.s are sulHcieiit in luuny eases to prevent 
a recurrejico of tlie hleediny ; hub such a hajipy 
conctin encc of eir(!unistaiicc.s is not to be depended 
on, and we niust be prepared to adopt some of the 
ninny surgical or artificial means for restraining 
tlie 'flow of blood till Adhesion (q-v.) can occur 
between the cut surfaec.s of the coats of tlie artery. 
The principal siiryical means are : 

Immediate, pressure, whicli may ho applied by 
pressing the finger-tip on the place whence the 
blood is seen to flow. This may be kept up by 
pads of lint, or a coin (*f convenient size wrapped 
111 cloth, and secured with a bandage to tlio part. 

Prc-vsitrc on the artery above, ov as it comes to 
the out part. This roi|uirc.s some knowledge of 
anatomy, hut not move than any Lntelligoivt person 
limy easily acijuirc. Thus, pressure on the inside 
of the upper arm, about midway between its front 
and back, u'ill press the Ilrachial Artery (((.v.) 
against the hone, and arrest any hlee«liug from 
wounds of tlie forearin and hand, ihussure oii tlio 
iniddlo of the groin with a thmuh placed crosswise 
will control the stream of blood in the femoral 
artery, so that none can osoape front uuy wound of 
the lower Jiml) below where the pressure is made. 
Tliis presBitro with the finger or tliunib Is very difli- 
eulli to iimintain M'ith an adequate anuiunt of (inn- 
nos.s and continuity \ Iience it is well to substitute 
tlic liaudlo of a door-koy wrapped in elotii, for the 
direct pre.ssui'e of the iingcr-tip, which rapidly 
becomes relaxed by fatigue. 

Pressuro on tliQ course of tho vessel may be N’ery 
efllciontly ellflctcd by tying a hniKlkoroliief (see 
liANDAUii) round tho linuialiovu where it is injured, 
and then inserting a stink, and twisting it sulll- 
ciently tightly. Tliis is tlm principJo of tlio 
original tourniquot, wliich was invonlod liy Slorel, 
a French sni'geon, at tlio siege of liusuii^xni in 
Hu got the idea from seeing how earners 
tightened the rones wliich secured hales of goods 
im their carts. It has lieon modified fitnu time to 
time. At present it consists of a strap niid huokle, 
a pad which may lie ailhisted over the eourso of tlie 
artery woiunlcd, or likely to lie out in an ojiQration, 
and a screw by whieli tue strap may ho tiglitoned 
as the surgeon may iluom necessary. See TouJfXi- 
(juiiT. 

Pressure on tiio main vessel loading to a limb is 
<mly a tmuporavy method of aUvppiug hloediug, 
since it is not only very painful to the patient, hiit 
fraught with danger to the limb, which may iimvfcify 
if it ho too long coiiUuiied. In ii iioalbliy man sncIi 
pressuro may he coutiiuied for live Or six liuurs witli 
impunity in case of urgent necessity, but a longer 
suppression of the circulation would almost cer- 
tainly ho followed by jiartial or complete ileatli of 
tlic limb. I 

' Aetnul' cuntcrif, or hot iron, is occasionally 
useful in bleeding from a hone, or at sotuo points 
wliere |)i't‘,ssure cuiinot he eliidcntly iipplicil. It 
is tlie ohiest iiiotliod of stopping bleeding, and until 
tlie IHth century was iiiiicli in use ; hut its almse, 
and the iiatuial horror felt for it by both patient 
and .surgeon, have aluiost hanisimd it from the list 
of .surgical !iaMiioslatic.s. If used, tlie iron .should 
bo at a dull red heat, jire.ssed for an in.stant in firm 
contact with the bleeding vessel. It cause, s slirivel- 
hng of the artery ; and if the latter ho small, it 
efleetually stop.s tho bleeding. 

Lirpdure, or tying the artery, is ti very old inetliod 
of iu'i'esting hemurriiag'e, and certainly tlio best. 
It was not u.seil generally, however, in opcnitioiis 
imlh iinjiroved anatomical kuowledgo and more 
efneicnt tourniquets allowed Hiugeons tho time 
neceg.sary for its application. 


Another method was introduced by the late >siv 
James Y, .Simpson of iMlinhurgli, and was tei’ined 
by him Aciiprossnre (q.v.), or pvossuve from a long 
needle or pin inserted from witliout, .so as to press 
tlie artery between it and the tissues. The pins 
are reiimred after twenty-four or forty-eight hours. 
This plan jiroinised to supci'se.de {.he older kinds of 
ligature, especially in amputations, wlioro tho 
vessels can bo easily secuve.d, and where mtcuHiau- 
ally they are found so brittle from discaso (sou 
Ai'HEUOM.y) as to hveaU under the uvessuvo of a 
thread, but, since tlio introduction of tlio ahsorhahlu 
ligature, it has heen cutively discarded in surgical 
praetiee. Tliis ligature, consisting of catgut, pre- 
pared tendon, ov silkworm gat, has tho peculiarity 
that when idaced around au artery and imbedded 
in tlve surrounding textures, it gradually hccouics 
absorbed by tlie tissues around it, and does not 
requiro removal from the wound as was tho case 
witli the older silk or throail lioatiiro. 

Vaioufi hlecdinq is recognised by the darlc colour 
of tho blood, and its continuous llow. I’ressuro is 
generally found .sullieiont to aiTOst it, and it should 
he applied dircetl;/ over tho wounded iiart. In this 
case, pressure higlier up the liinh only ihies harm, 
by retavdiim the return llow of tlie (linmlatinn 
l([.v. ), and theroliy increasiiig the hloeding from the 
injured vein. It 'is hence very important (:o distin- 
gnisli venouH bleeding from tliat whicli uctmrs from 
arteries, .hi both, direct pi'esHiivo on (dm bleeding 
point is tho ilrst iinperative bidieatiou for Lreat- 
munL; in voimus bleeding this siiflloes for the ]ier- 
inanunt arrest uf tho bleeding in most cuHes ; in 
arterial bleeding it musb ho siiiiiilemented ].iy uiiu 
of the inetlinds already (loseribeil, 

IVheii a very largo vein is divided, its two ends 
must be ligatured j' if it he only partially severed, 
tho snrgeoii can sow np Uio wound in Its walls in 
many cases, and its function as an organ of the 
circnlatkin is thus preserved. 

Oozinn fi’oni cut surfaeos jiartakes move of tho 
charaetors of venous than or arterial lihioding, us 
tliere is no vessol sullieiently largo to dumanu tho 
application of a ligature. Tlie ivetual cautery or 
cold may lie used, or one of tho many Ht,vpties--o,g. 
pcvchlondo of iron — may iio specially recommomU'd ; 
It may ho apjdiod on lint or ii H|ionge ; or local 
astvingontH, suuii as alum and tnnuin, inay lio oni> 
ployed I there are also the pnir-lmll, mushroom, 
agaric, and inatieo-loaves, eoliwelm. felt, &(•., 
wfiioli act mcclianieally, ami owe (dieir venutalion 
chiolly to tho jivossuvo used in Umiv tviipHcaiiim, 
Tliejiest remedy for tiiis tyiie cif hhieding is the 
application of a steady stvoam of 1x07/ h\k water 
to the injured surface. If (lontiimoiisly applieii at 
as high a Vempovaluvc as tho patumt can possiidy 
endure, rapid eessiitioji of the oozing takes |ilaei). 
Homo persons have a. cougeuital tmidonvy to bleed 
(the homoiTltagh; diatliesis) ; if siich a one liai’o 
a trilling cut, ov have 11 tooth puUed, ho hioeds 
lioi'haps to death, A pnideut surgeon will not 
nerforiu cultlug opevatious ou one of a homm vhagio 
.family. 

lllcediug from tho froo Kuvfaoos of uiuvous mom- 
brancH occurs wlien they aro iimcJi congested. One 
may liave fatal hemorrhage from tho stomach, and 
yet no open vessel may he fouml after ihsith, oven 
on the most careful examiuatiou. In hucU a case, 
wo iniist trust to coI<l and internal remedies, sue.h 
ns acetate of lead comhined with oidum. gallic ami 
tannic aeid.s, and the extract of Witch Hazel 
( Jlumami'/is Vmjinicd }. 

Ill hloeding, of whatever iciiid, t.lie iinsturo of the 
liatient is a iiiattor of great iniportanco. 'I'ho 
reeumliGiit po.sitiou is a.s.soeiated with a dimini.slied 
force of the circulation, and should therefore ho 
adopted in ail serious case.s. If the hleisliiig (urenr 
111 one of the limbs, tlie raising of the injured part 
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is ill ilsolf ofU'ii Hiinkaiiiit t» cub short the loss of 
liloDil, iiiiil tliis ]iiislurul troatmeiifc shimhl i«i all 
(‘iiHOH lic! I'liiiiloycd ill fulilllioii to the siieiiial local 
roinciUcs almvo (h'sfi'ilii'il. 

llloc'diui^- from inlci'nal organs, us the stoiniuih 
or Mill Iniifis, is a very serions 8yiH|»him, ami nuist 
liK iimooihalcly and carofiilly treated wlieiiover it 
occurs. In any such case., the |»utioiit should he 
]ilaciid ill lint rccuiiilienl jioHitioH in a «»>/ airy 
room, llic dress loosened loallorrof «oolin{{of the 
surfaces of the hinly, and the a^iiiHoatioii of cold 
fiirther ellected liy |ilrtciiij^' wet cloths over tho 
elicst and rmunvlii^^ tiieiii as soon as they heeome 
warm from coiitiicL with tho hody. All these 
remcilies liavc tlm ell'ect of slowing and reihunug 
the strength of tlm cireiilation, lunl tho patient 
llierepiro loses blood less rapidly. A iahlo-Hiioon- 
fal of tiirpentiiK' mixed witli a'little milk slnmld 
lie iidiiiinislered by the inmitb at once, and aiiollicr 
lable-s|)ooid'ul sbonid bo added to a Jugful of hoil* 
iiig water, and tlm jiatient eansfiil 'to' inhale the 
vivjmur from i\, ’I'lvis acts divccilY n» the hlood- 
vessels, tending to close them at the liiccdiiig 
jioiiit. Keep tlm inUieat very (|met, and summon 
medical abl ns speedily us po.s.siIilc, 

nLooiiiiK'i riSd (also ealled llleeclliig or Dejilo- 
lion, and including ibilelnitomy or V'cia'sectioii, 
ArtcrioLomy, Wel cnppiiig, Leeching, and Heavilicu- 
tion ) is a m(‘thod of relieving tlm hninaii systoni in 
states of general or lo(‘al plethora by Uio alistracliou 
of liiooil. (ieneral plethora is hestUrcatnil, accord- 
ing to this nmlluiil, by withdrawiiig a considenihlc 
i(nantity of blood from tlm artorios (artcriotoiiiy) 
or veins (venesection). Local eiignrgemoiit, or 
hji/imrmia, of a inii'l is nsnally Irealed hy al«titict- 
iiiff lilood from the smallesb-sizcd vessels, or capil- 
laries, jiresent in tlm skin, by the iiiotliocis of scari- 
(iealion or leeching. In tliese cnsCH, the removal of 
blood from the sn|ioi'lieial textures diverts the 
blood-slream in part from underlying- tiasucs, und 
ilins reduces the teinleiiey to inflanimatory aetioii 
in the ileeper slnietures. In geneml hloiKlietting 
tlio objeiib is to reiUice the strength of the hlooil- 
sLieain' tlironglimit tlm whole system, and thus to 
lUniiidsii the aenieness of feverish etmdiUons. The 
most UHnally employed iimthod of aceom|iUshiim 
Ibis is by Ibe opening of one of the supcrrieial 
veins of tlm arm, and allowing a .sidHcient ipiantity 
of blood to escape from the hlond-vcssel' tliUH 
o]mrakcd upon. 'I be vein chosen for the ojicration 
is generally one of fcliose near the front «f the 
olliow-jolnt, which can lie coiivenientl.v I'cachcil in 
tliis region witluiut diskiivliiiig tho patient, and 
wtiieli can be closed after the operation hy apply- 
ing a ilressing with the elbow bent winm the 
ojmratinn is coinpletcil. In purforining the onora- 
tion, ill is lirst t‘ssential to make the vein staiul out 
clearly under the skin, and to do so it is netssssary 
to rmimmber that the veins retnrti tin; blood from 
the e.vtremikies to tlm trunk, anil tliercforc tliat 
jivessnre iimstim aii))lied constricting tho arm above 
tlm elliow', llins causing the veins to sm’cII fwin re- 
tardatimi of the blood-tlow within their walla A 
bandage is thus tied tightly around the middle of 
tlm iipper-arm, and, ns a result of ils action, the 
veins in front of tlic ellmw-juint comiuence to swell 
and stand out as Idue cordsi distinctly to he soen 
through tlie delieale skin of this mgum. Solnct- 
ing tlm largest of timso swollen rmiim, the opoiutor 
placi.'s his left tlnnid) iqion it iininediatolv holow 
Llm point where he desires to open it.^ Tliis pjx*- 
vents anv backward lion- of tlic niood in the* vein, 
luid ren<ler.s it yet more distinct at tho jioint wlioi-o 
it is to bii opened. Now taking a shar^) lancot^in 
Ills right band, tho surgoim jmshes its point steadily 
ilownwavds tlinmgli tlio akin into tho bine onluiiiii 
that marks tlm iiosition of the vein, taking care, 
liowevor, only to divide its oufcor wall ami not t<i 


tiaiisrix it coinplclely. Having by this means 
made a slit about lialf an incli long in its ontoi' 
wall, ho witlidmws the instrnnicnt and removes 
Ills loft thuinh from the vein. A steady flow of 
dark hloiid now takes place from the wound ; this 
is mceivwl into a graduated glass vessel, hy wliicli 
tho operator may gauge accnratelv tlm amount of 
blood removed. Hlmnld tlm liow of lilood tend to 
dimiiiisli, the patient is rocpiosted to grasp some 
hard object tightly with the liand of the side 
operated ninm, and an immediate increase will 
occur ill the Wood flowing from tho wound. AMicn 
a snllieiency of blood lias been abstracted hy this 
jiiROiis, the operatoi- places a largo and firm pad of 
lint uvur the rvomidod vein, ami bending the arm 
at the elbow to a right angle, bandages it firmly 
ill that pisitiim, nliserving specially that tlm pail 
of _liiit is tightly jiressod against the wound in the 
skin. AVIieir the bandaging is complele. and only 
then, the cojistrleting liaml around tlio ujiper-arni 
iiiav lio removed. There is daiigor in veinoviiig it 
earlier, since uir may enter at tho wound in the 
vein; and, being sucked upwards into the chest, 
may cause mnhleii ee.ssation of tlm heart’s action, 
and a ceiisiderablc risk of iimnedintc (Utatli. On 
accmmbof this tlnngcr, it is not advisable for un- 
skilled pcrsuiiR t-o attempt tlie oimration. When 
the bandage and pad ai'o linnly ajiplied, and wlien 
tho constricting band is removed, the patient's ana 
is phieeil in a sling and kept at rest for a week, 
rvhen tin; wrmml in tlio skin and the I'oin is gener- 
ally healed, ami the patient may bo jiemdltod to 
nso his anil again without iiicniiing any risk. In 
children tho veins in the arm aru kno small to 
lie operated on satisfactorily, lienco the external 
jugular vein of the neck must bo selected in siicli 
cases; but the danger of the ontrance of air is 
still greater in thi.s region than in tlio arm ; the 
operation slinnld tberefoi-o be I'eseri'cd for very 
urgent cases, and only performed with the utmost 
caution. The amount of Iduod actually abstracted 
in hlooilletting must doiiend on the' ago of tho 
jittlient and the natiiro of the ease, Tho operation 
would ho searcely necessary if le.ss than a ijnarlev 
t)£ a pint is to bo vcmoveil, and it is iiony rare to 
remove more than one pint at one dperntion, how- 
ever soveits the oase in whieii it is emplojmd. For 
the methods and ell'eels of local hloodleltiiig, see 
Cui’PiKii and Lkkcii, Forthohlcetling of animals, 
see PiniEitoToMV- 

lUccICi FuiKUiticii, a Oerman biblical critic, 
Imrn 4th July 17U:i at Abrcnsbdk in Holstein, 
studied tlieolo*^' lirst at Kiel, and - afterwards 
under I)e WelU*, Koaiider, and Sclileieriiiaclier, at 
ilcrlin, wluwo lie was iippointod in 1818 a university 
tutor, and ill 1S2R an cstvaovdinary pvofesstw of 
Tlicologj’. In 18‘2!) ho was ealled to" Bcmn, and ho 
rcmaiiieil there till bis death, 27tli February IHoi). 
Hlook’s eliicf work was bis eoiiimentary on llehrewHx 
wiiieh theologians «o diUbreJit as Do '\^'^otte and 
Dolitzseh have ranked among tho lirst excgotical 
works of this contuiy. Rcliloiormiicher declared 
that the 'Vhitrisnm of Hihlical Introduotioii ’ had 
been specially given to Block j ami it is by bis 
Minleltunq in dnjs AHc TesUanent (LSIit); 4tu ed. 
1S78) ami his KMcitwia in rfn.v New: TcsUiment 
3d C(i. ]87S), wliKsb liavu boon translalod 
into English hy ^’^onablo.s and Tlrwlck, that lie is 
best known in' this country. Solid nnprcteiitiouK 
Icaining and clear sober judgmont oijually dis- 
tiiignish these and bis other nostlmnions -works, 
which inciiido Ids Syttoptisrhe, ErldciruiKj dcr clrci 
eivten- Kvaiiffelicn (2 vols. 1802), and , kctni'o,s on 
The A 2 >oeidyi)se (1802), on Coloasutu.'!, P/iihinon, 
and Epkesia7)S and on ( 1808). 

Blccic, WlLllKl-M, jdiilologist, son of tlio me- 
ceding, bom in Berlin, 8tli March 1827* studied 
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tliere anti at Eoun, and necojupanied liaikie’s Ei«er 
expedition in 16 ”j 4, hut was coiniwllwl hy ill liealtU 
to tui n hack at I'ernamlo Po. He joined llisl«o]» 
C't»lcii«() ai Xalal in ISuo, and after eighteen mniitlts’ 
study of tlio KallirH, nettleil at Cape Town, wlitire 
ill 1801 lie was apiioiiiteil keeper of the Grey 
Lihrary. Here he was engaged chiefly in philo- 
logical investigations until his death, 17th August 
18f5. His writings on liushinan and Hottentot 
philology and folklore aro hiiportaiifc, and the 
iUuulhohh of Affimn, -f mlralum, and rolytmiun 
Fhilulngn (3 voIh. 1858-03) .shows rernarkaWe 
eniditiou; Ijut his most valualde work is tlie 
uniiniHlieil Cmnprmdirc Gminmar of South. vl//vVnrt 
Lunynages [\i!\.xii^ i. and ii. 1862-09), in ndiich the 
position of tlic groat Hantn family is assigmsl. 

Uleibcvgs a village in the Austrian duchy of 
Cai'intliia, 8 miles W. of Villach, in the valley 
of tlio Dravo, near tlie eelehmted Illeiheig' (Leml 
Mountain), Pop. SOD. 

ISlcUiiiaiC is a province in Sweden, also called 
after Carlskroiia (g.v.). 

ItIciHiC {Gov. hh'uttctt, 'to dazzle’), a name 
given to a niunher of minerals composed ohiolly 
of sulphur ami of ctsvtain metals, all or almost all 
of .spleiirient lustre, at least in hactures and the 
faces of crystals. It is also very often jiopnlarly 
applied more oxclusively to one of these inmerals, 
to whicli fthme, perhaps, it originally helongcil, 
Zinc llloiulo. Gavnet fllondo, m- Sphalerite; also 
called, acoordiiig to its eliomicitl e<nnpo.sition, Sul- 
nhurot of Zinc, .\inong English minors it i-s 
Known ns lilrtck Jutib. It is ahumlaiit both in 
crystalline and in sedimentary rocks in many 
tarts of the world, and is often associated witli 
ialcua (ff.v.h or T.,ciul -glance. It coutaims ahoub 
(id parts of zinc and 88 of snipliiir, and Is used ns 
an ore of Ziuo (n.v.}{ imt the reduction of it is 
attended with uinienUv, whicii nmelt diniinishos 
its value. It is usually hvown or hlack, atunc- 
tiriios red, yellow, <u‘ green. It oecui's both iimssivo 
and cn'Stullised in thonihoidal dodecahedrons, 
outahetlvona, anil totrahwlvons. Maelcs, i>y twin 
crystals, are renmrkahly common. It Is very 
hi'ittlc ; hefove the fdowpipe it decrepitates 
violently, but only fuses on thin edges.— Man- 
gatiGso Blende Is a rave ndncml contposed of 
suljjliur and iiianganese. — Antimony Blonde, or 
lic<l Antinnmy, is also a rare mineral composed of 
sulphur and antimony. — linljy Jllendo is a nami! 
sometimes limited to I'yrargyrite or Ued Silver 
(sec Sjlveu, OltEs oi-’), sonietime.s e.\tonded as a 
sort of generic term to inehide a mimher of <»thcr 
minerals compt>»ed of sulphur a:»d metals, among 
wliicli are Cinnabar, Realgar, and Orpiment (fpe.). 

lilt illCiliit a village in the French department 
<)f Yonne, 29 miles W.SAY. of Anxerry. Tfoi-e 
Tuvenno gained a victory over the Prince de 
C'oiide in 1052. 

ISIoiiIiCiiil (Ger. Blinifhcim), a village of 
Ilaviin.a, 2 ;i miles NNIV. of ytiig^lung, memdrahle 
ill counection wi th Mavlborongli’s gi-eafc victory over 
rhe French and Bavarians, Angiust 13, 1704. The 
battle, liowercr, really took place at the neicdi- 
houring village of Hfkihstiidt, and is kiiowii to ^le 
(levuuuis hy that name. Franco and Bavaria 
on the <me Iiaud stood opposed to Mnghuid and 
Austria on the other. Tliy French anti Jlavariaii 
army consisted of 59, OOP men, coitinmiided hy 
Ifilliiivl, Mfu'siu, and tiio Elector of Bavaiia. 
Gpnosed to it was an army of 52,000 men, 
iTiider the coriiniand of Afarlhoroiigh and Prince 
Eugcue. The I'leueh and Bavarian generals had 
no idea that tlio aliie.s would act on the olfen- 
sive, and aceordiiigly, when, ahout two o’clock 
in the morning, the lino of the allies put itself in 
motion, they iielievcd that it was aliout to retreat. 


advancing columns hcciimo visible, 'lallard re- 
garded tlio whole proceeding as a stratagem to 
cover the retreat. When the mistake^ was rlis- 
covcrwl the army was hastily drawn up in hattle- 
array, ami fought with thiuutloss eimriigo; Imt iit 
five In the afternoon .Marlhorongli broke tliroiigli 
the line of battle, and won a viidovy most eomphdo 
and ilee.iwivc. The French and Bavarians lost bo- 
tu’eeii 3(»,(Jfll> and 40,000 in killed and wonniled and 
piisoiiein, bosules 120 pieces of eannon and 8O0 
.standards. Tim loss ol tiie vietovs amounted to 
ali<iut 5000 killed and .SOOO woiindoil. — Near to 
Blenheim, also, tlio Frciieli dofealed tlio Austrians 
ill 1800. 

ItlCMiflCiill, cajlital of Mavlbovougli ilistriet. New 
Zeahutd, tui tlio Wairiiii Uiv'cv, near (lie coast, 
20 miles S. of Picton I)}' rail. i’op. (1881) 2107; 
(1880)3004. 

Rleiiliciiu l>og', or MAiiLiioiununr T)t»a, a 
ftmall ami ve.ry beautiful variety of spaniel, much 
resembling the King (’liarles breed m form nnd 
general rt|»pcarance, but didbiing in Llie cohmr. 
which is white, with orange or llame-wdnurwl mark- 
ings. Ill weight it slioultl not exceed 5 lli. Tlio 
Blenlieiiii siianiol is the Vgramv. of BuH'im. It 
derives its iviiglish namo from Blenlicim Pitrk, in 
Oxfordshire, whevc the breed was a favourite one 
from the licghii/ing of tlio IHtli century, 

lllenlH^ilii Park, near AVoodstoolc, Oxford- 
shire, the seat of the Thilce of iMarlborougli, oroctod 
at the public c.xpon»o in the reign of hlueen Anne 
as a testimony of gratitiido to the victor of Blun- 
lichii. The sum, ,£500,000, Limt was voted for (ho 
purpose did not suilieu for tlie counilntion of (he 
work. The royal estate of WbunEtoek, in which it 
.stands, was granted at the same time. Tlio Imild- 
iiig was de.si"iie<l hy Sir Jolin Vanhnigii, and is a 
grand tlioiigli iieavy mojinmeut of his powers as an 
architect. The length of the pvinelyml front front 
wing tn wing i.s 348 foot, The iiitorior Is projior- 
tioiially mngnilicent, hut its priceless oollcietions of 
gems and paintings, and its Ixlwuy, were wholly nr 
largely dlsper-sed byaiietiou betux'eu 1875 and 188(1. 
Elftvon of the pifttnrcH woi'o oOui’ed (o (he nation 
for £350,000 j amongst tlioso aciinh'od foi' tliii 
National t.allcry was tlio Ansnlei Mutlonna 
liV_ Raphael, at a en.st of .£“0,000. .ilnmiig iho 
olijccts of interest in the grounds are a triumplial 
arch, and a column 130 foot high, HiinmuinB.'d 
hy a statue of Marlhorongli. Au iiiseviption on 
the poileshil, written Iiy Bolingbroke, roi'ilOM 
the public Horvices of tlie hero, The park, 2700 
acres in area and 12 miles in eircidl:, was laitl 
out hy ‘(.'aiialiility' Brown. Its trees are said Ui 
have been iilanted n.s the troops wero ranged at 
MarllMmuigli's victory ; ami a mighty bridge spans 
the rivulet ( llyiue, which then widens out into an 
nrtilicial lake. See Mamliall’s Jtidwg of Wood- 
a/oc/: (Oxford, 1873). 

llIt'iininrriKt'ii {hlDiitm, ‘ nmims,’ rhvo, 'I 
flow’} is a medical term for an unusually cupiomi dis- 
charge from any nmcoiis membrane ; but uh it has 
been rntlicr vaguely and inconsislimtly employetl, 
iriosb modern writers do not often make use of it,, 
It has hecu uscil ehudly of ili^elmrges from the 
genito-uriuary mucous memlirum! (see (biNon- 
IMUKA), fisnu the eonjiimitiva, and (lie liie.bi'vmal 
sac (SCO Eyk, Di.sjca.sics oi'). 

llit'UUy (/ifomfM.v), a genus of ixmy lishes, 
holongiiig to a large family ( Hleunibbe), in the 
divi.sion with spinmis rays (Aeantlmpterygii). The 
family is chnraetei'i.sed hy ((iimJier ds hdlowK ; 
Body long, low, move or less evlindrieiil ; miked, 
or with small sealo.s ; usually slimy. Dorsal liiis 
extend along most of the biielc, often with pinm- 
inent sjriuouB lay.s. The liiiid fins are on tlio 
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tliroat', ^vitll few rays, ami may be rmlimoiUai'y or 
abseil ti, Tlic. family iiielmles 32 genera, witti more 
bliaii 200 species, widely distrUmtod on the coasts of 
temperato and tropical seas, though some are f<mml 
in bviw'kisli ov oven fvosli water. Tlio ftoa-wolf 
or (lat-lisli ( Anarrliiclias), with its formidable 
toetli ; Ibu slimy Ihittor-iisli (Ceiitronotus) ; tlie 
Vii'i|iar(ms Hleimy (/foa/vr,? virtjnini.s-), ndiicli brinp 
forth its inimeroiis young alive, and is jiopnlarly 
credited with being the pai’Ciit of eels (tier, aa)- 
mnUr.r) ; the brightly c<il(mred Salnrijis ; and many 
other interesting forms, holong to this faiiiily. 
They arc carnivorouH, ami somewhat indiscrimi- 
nato in their diet. ’i’Uero are but few .liritish 
reprOHentatives. 

The blemiies themselves have moderately elon- 
gated, sliort-tailed, naked lunlies. There is iisnally 
a teuta(do over each oye. Tliere arc ahoiit ‘10 
siiecies, whieli are iisuttlly marine, tliongh several 
live temimrarily or constantly in mom or less 
fresh -watm'. 'i'liey swim in small slmals, ami can 
live on the wet shore for a inneli longer time than 
the, absonc.e <tf a t.ide. They are saitL to use tlieir 
ventral liiis in clamlioring among the seaweed. 
They are all greedy llesli-eaters. /A fjntlDrudino. is 
ramon Mritish coasts, but abundant farther south, 
'rim Ihitterlly llioniiy (/i, wdlavis) is a quaintly 


jmitty Httlo llsh ahout 3 inches long, with llowing 
spines, ami with an oye-like spot on its dmwl tin. 
It is most frequent towards the Meditevranoam 
Tiio Simmbii Inonny nv Hlntmiy {H. />/»()/»'«), with 
similar distrilnition, lias the spinous portion of tins 
dorsal (in sepavaCo from the soft portion, and is of 
ail olive-green wdonr irrogularty murkeil witlihlaek 
spots. Like Home of the oth(*rs,_ it has in both 
jaws a long curved tootli, wliicli it is said to use 
in detaching inoItiiHcs. Tiiere is iin cye-tcntaelc. 
Tliis organ is hest develojied in Ji. tc.nUiculuris, a 
Mediterranean form. ,/A ludfiai'd is found in fresli. 
water in Italy, and also iu the UUone. The 
hloiniics are Imt rarely nsetl as food._ hut their 
activity and hardiness make thorn favonrito inmates 
<if aquaria. See (liliitlior’s Iulrodwlion io the, 
Hiiiitii nf Finhc-^. 

Itiessill^'. Hco IhCXKDK'.TlON, 

ItlcssiiiKloii, ^^A1i^'a;KIi^l'l■;, Cotjmtkss of, 

was liovn Septemher 1, 17Hf), at Knookhrit, near 
tionmel, 'I'iiiperary, where her fatlmr, l^dmniid 
Tower, owned asiiiall property. At the early 
of fourteen she was forced into imirrying a U'ortli- 
less thiplain Karmev. She quitted him iu thvco 
iiimitlis’ time, and in 1318, shortly after his death, 
mavrkid (diaries tlardiuer, ICarl of Jilessington. 
With him in 1822 she set out on a long tour on the 
Coiilinont, wimre, us well nsin J-oiidon, she gathered 
around Imr all (ho most distiiifiuished mon of the 
time. Ill (loiioa she formed an intellcctuiil frieiid- 
Khi]i with Lord llyi'on ; aflei'wavds. site vcHidcil ni 
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Paris, until the death of her Imsband in 182i>. He 
left her a large fortune; and .she hold a little 
court of her own at liev Kensington mausitm, Gore 
House, Kensington, her celebrated soinies being 
frequented by many of her distinguished euutem- 
poraries, Ifcr connection with Count d’Orsay 
(q.v. 1, wliieh ilated from 1822, pl.accil her in an 
equivocal position as regards society, and her lavish 
e.xpcncliture overwltelmed her in (lebt, tliongh for 
nearly twenty years she was making an extra 
ineoniQ of more than t;2()00 per annum as autliov 
of a dozen most trashy novels. She xvas the 
autlioress of 'i'Ae Idler' i>i I'rtmce, The. Idler hi 
IMij, and C'ciiwcrsatmii.v with Lord Ihjron (1834), 
which helped to [dace the ])not in a more favouv- 
iililo light hofove Ids ooiintrynuiii. At length iu 
April ]84f) .she and D’()rsay hail to flee from tlioii* 
creditors to Paris, .and there on 4tli .tune sho died of 
apoplexy. See her Life by rvfadileii (3 vols. IS-oo). 

IHctcliiilfJi'loy, an ancient town of 8urioy, 
miles NK, of Heigato, which till 1832 retiiriicd two 
memhors to parliament, though now its iiopninlion 
is under 2hq0, In tho neiglibouvlioml fuUey’s- 
earth is raised, 

lilO-f clilev, a Yidlway piuctum iu Ihickiughain- 
sliiro, 47 mile's N\V. of London, 31 NR. of (.).\fonl, 
and 'id SW, of Camhridge. 

ISlct.s, rotten snots in apples, pears, luedlaifi, 
and other fruits,— M/f/w.17 is tho first stage in tho 
rotting of sncili fi'uitH wlien the coiisistoiicy of tho 
fruit has altered, and the colour ohanged to brown, 
but hoforo netiml mitrofaofcioii has sot in. Tho 
medlar is eaten in tins state. See FiiuiT. 

BlOVilcldSs Bl-UKT'’I13U>S, liHOl'lNlllDA, or IllO 
nKr4 DksastiiK, a river of the Mosquito Tcriitory, 
in Coutral Amovica, which, a(t«v a couvho of 
several Imndrcd miles to tho east, oiiters the 
Cariblienn Sea in 12’ N. lat. ami 83® W. long. 
At its inouHi 113 a good harhonr, witli a town 
of the Htinie nmnu. 

BUcJidS STiiisN Stkjcnsbn, Pnnish poet and 
novelist, horn lltli October 1782. at Viuiii, a vil- 
lage of Yiborg 1 studied at Coponhagon, became in 
1810 pastor at Tliorning, and in 1820 at Spcmlniii, 
ill Jutland. Hove lui died. ‘iOtli March 18‘18. Ho 
wn.s long known only as the siiceossful translator 
of Ossiau (1807-H), but Ids Sueddokkea (182Q), 
and his Ji/dd'c lloimotm', wliioli appeared in 
tlio montlily periodical NimllifurL soon becmiio 
M'idoly popular. These, however, wove eclipsed by 
Nuttoiiabiovcllcr, also imliHslicd monthly, and noted 
by their rimiarkahly aynipafchebic insiglit into Uie 
li’fn of the jieoplo on the heaths of Jutland. 
BHchev’s poems uvo tlinughlful, tender, and ciui- 
nently national. A humorous autobiography is 
pvelixed to the colloetion of his (dnidc o(j nye 
NvwUcril volH. 1840-47). 

Klitln, a tUvlvlng town of Algeria, 32 niile.s 
.SW. of Algiers bv rail, which was ended to Franco 
ill 18.37. Tho orange orcfmrds pvodiieo .'>0 million 
fruits a year, which are mostly e.v'porteil to Ti'aiice, 
ami tliei'O is some trade in cotton, rni-sins, grain, 
tobacco, eopiiev, and cork-wood. It sullored from 
eiu'tliqunkc in 182.1 and 1807. 'Pop, ( 1880) 

BHffll, Wll.I.iAM, .an English admiral, born nt 
an old Cornisli family iu 1713 or 17o4, and cele- 
brated in conuoetion with the mutiny of the 
lioiiniy. He sailed under Captain Cook in Ids 
Kecoiui voyage round tho ■worhl, ami earned early 
a high reputation as a skilful seaman. In ]>cceni- 
her 1787 ho was sent by the Britisli govornment, as 
eommandor of the ship Bowdy, to Tahiti, whicli ho 
readied ahmit ten months later, to collect plants ol 
(ho hread-fniit tree with a view to their acclima- 
tisation in the West riulia colonies. During their 
six months’ stay on the iKland, his men had become 
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(Imnovaliseil, uu<I in a few weeks muti- 
iiieA uikVcv the ovcvbeaviu}^ teinjier aii<I liarsli 
tveatment of thelv (lomiuaiuler. On 2Sth April 
1780, llliglj, witU oii'htceii men, was wust adrift 
iij an open boat Imt 2^1 feet long, with a siiiall 
stock of provisions, and williout a chart j ■while 
the mutineers turned tlieir own coui'se hack to 
Tahiti, and ultimately settled on Pitnaim'H Island. 
After almost hioredituc liardship, Bligh arrived at 
tlie island of Tiimn-, near Java, on I4tli Juno, hav- 
ing with iiilinite skill and conrij^jo sailed Ids frail 
craft foi' 3GIH iiiilcs. ‘ Ilrcad-fniit liUgh ’ was again 
sent nut to collect hrciul-fniit plants, Imt though 
on tiiis occasion lie was more successful, the bread- 
fruit tree did not siipei'sede the plantain in the 
IVest Indies. In 18(1.') he was aj»poiiited governor 
of New South Wales, Imt his eoiidiiet hein wa-s 
.so havsii and ovcrlicaring as to cause nnivei'sal 
di.ssatisfaction ; and in Janmuy ISOS, niiahle to 
tolerate liis lulc, the civil and inilitai’.v ollieers of 
the colony .snminarily tenninuted his goveriiinent 
h.v arresting liim. Ho was Icejit in jinsoji hy the 
colonists for two yoiufi. The olliecr wlio arre.sted 
him was Ivied in lingland and eashieml. After 
llliglds return to England he vrfiH raised to the 
rank of admiral in 1811. Ho died in London, 
7th Decemhor 1S17. — The llligh Islands arc a por- 
tion of the Fiji Archipelago, in nearly IRlPof long. 
ISlijgliia. Aki^k. 

BU&llt, a diseased state of cultivated plants, 
espceially coreal.s anil gmsse.s. The term has been 
very vagutdy ami variously used, having, in fact, 
heou applied Ity agriculturists to almost every 
disensoot plants in turn, l»owcvercan.sed, espocially 
when the plant dies liefoi-e leadiing maturity. 
See Plants (Dislasiw tu-'). 

mimbiilg* ov Hii.cmih {,4mrfio« lUltmln), an 
Ea-st ladiau Uoe lielongiiig to the OxiUidaccfe, 
cultivated in tlio AutillcH for the sake «>f its whole- 
sumo and palatable fruit. 

RliutL lJUndness may arise from any cause 
intoveepting the vays of light on their way t«) the 
«mtie nerve, or from disease of the outie )n>vve, or of 
that part of the lirain contrected witi» it. Jtlindnoss 
may vary in degreo ; it way exist fjt>n> hivth, or 
be the ve.sult of disease at atiy period of life. It 
may only lie proHcnt <lm'ing the ilay <»• tire night, 
or a few weekA of tire year, or it nray he nerniau- 
out. Only a few are horn hliml, jvltlumgii many 
lose tlicir might in infancy from pvevciitahle causes. 
One of the mo.st freuuent cuusck <»f hlimlness in 
fho inflainiiiation of the eyas of ncw-lium hahies, 
a iliseaso wliicli generally can he prevented, and 
always cured. In almost all Imml schools in 
England uml the Continent, a thin), and even 
inofe, of the pupils' bIiiKliio».s is eatwed hv the 
Hfijkr.t and HunHitahle tivutnmil of ihk dimtse. 
Etiiiiicnt otuilisUs state tliat half the Mimlnes.'i in 
Eunipe is due to tliis iiiHiimmation of the eyes of 
new-born babies. (Kee piihlications of the Societv 
for the rrevenlimi of JJllmlncs.s, 48 Wimple Street, 
London, W, ). Jinny liecome blind hy accidents, 
fiinallpox, scarlet fever, measles, wlinoping-congh, 
nr the vai ioiis discaHes of the Eye (fpv.). 

The Ilian n-lio loses hi.s sight after having hail full 
use of it for years is luofomidly to be pitied. .Tie 
has lo.sb nob merely that great gatewav of know- 
ledge, but ib frcT|ii(;iitly happens that the loss of 
sight, for u time iit least, .shatters and citfoehlcs 
mental energy, and weakens the rcmuiiiiiig .scii.ses 
and pinvois. Milton, blind hiniself, makes Samson 
say •• 

N"\y Wiiiil, ilisliosi-tniciJ, hIhimic.I, (lislionoiirisJ, qaellert. 

If) wluit CUU I UfsilClllV wjiftveltt SftTVt 
My imtifiii, nud Mio w<ii'k from hoavcii iinnoscU? 

JJiit to Kit iillo oij tlio lioiitioljoJd hrartli 
Al)iiriU'nc>iwitro?ip, to vi.sitnias a anze. 

Or vitii'U olijcct. 


The man horn bliiul is in many ways still worse 
olf : he cannot in the least imagine to himsi'lf what 
it is to lie able to .see i colour juid visual form are 
unknown to him (sec Vi.SiON). Lorkii’s liliml man 
who imagincit that ‘ scarlet was like the sound of ii 
tniiiipev made hut a very I'amlom shot. Nor is it 
true tlmt tlic Wind man’s other souses aro preter- 
natnrallj’ acute, ami tlmt Wind peojilo are always 
gmul nui-sicians. A blind boy, under jiropm’ tniiii- 
iiig, can indeed have bis senses of touch and iiear- 
iiig ileveloiied to a state of exceeding acuteness, 
tlimigh tliey can never make up for the lost faculty. 
A blind hoy who can read with tlic lirsl Jiiigcr of 
each hamCwill lie n« unable ns the seeing to tise 
the other lingers for reading, niilo.ss lie 1ms practised 
with them. Without caridnl ti'ainhigand ]iersever- 
iiig indirntry, the blind cannot attuin even creditable 
jiroliciciicy in inn.sic. Amongst blind men, some of 
them blind from infancy, wlin have iimro or less 
completely triumidied oVer Lboir disadvaiitngcs or 
been otherudsc laiimus, may bo named Homer; 
HeH.snriii.s ; John iMillon ; the Cambridge jirofcssor, 
Nicholas Saiinderson (q.v.); Dr Hlacklock ; iloltn 
Metcalf of Knaresborongli, roiul surveyor (blind 
from si.x yoni-s of age) ; Holman, the liliml 
traveller; Iflilier, the naturalist; I’rescotl, the 
historian: Louis Ibatllc; Hir Coorgo Maefarren ; 
ami l’rofc8s<ir F’aweott. 'I’lio blind liavu at various 
times sulVoml under sjienal legal disabilities, for 
example as to acting as witnesses nud us to sueees- 
sion to liefs nml tiirones ; by the eamm law a Idiml 
man was disqtuviiiied for holy orders, 

At four snceessivo censuses tim total immimv of 
bliuil was : 

iMi. is«i. isrt. iKHi. 


KiiKlniiO mxl Wnkii IS.SOd Sl.bno S2,K;i2 

Kcotlaml S.OlO 2.ti2l» ;i,inH 

Irclnii.1 7,D87 0,871) 0,»i7 O.IU 


zlt tlie same dates tlio rminbov of the gonernl 
jiojmlation to each blind person was ; 

lAU. imi, nl7l. ]hHt. 

KiiglAml iih.l Wftks Itru 1027 lOUlt lllIK 


Scoriftiiil 1D13D lone 1H3 1182 

hv.Umd m B-W BR3 B47 


‘In England, Wales, and Snotlaud, the jiroportion 
of Wind to the whole ]iopn1ution Ims (lecroased witli 
each snocessivo onumerathm since Hird, in wliieli 
year a sjmeial acoonnb of the Wind was lirst taken j 
nut the dcci'caae in the decado ending IHSI was 
nnicU greater than in either Uie la'ecerling decennial 
intervals. The decrciisu may he fairly attributed to 
tbo irt-ogj-easivo imiu'ovement in surgical treatment 
of niteeiions of the eyes, and to the dimiuishoil 
prevaleneu of amdi disenses as smallpox, to whiidi 
a considerable nuiouut of blimhiess was formerly 
due. Another oanse of tloevease is probably Urn 
iummvouieub of the health of the community due 
to Irnttur sauUatioi), Had li!iudm;ssbeou as common 
iu_ I8HI as in 1831, there would have been ‘2t>,o28 
blind persv)u« in England ajid Wales, instead of 
‘22,832, or !(i'2 per cunt. more, than there aetnally 
wcixs. Auumg tlm 22,882 blii\d persons enumerated 
were Ulo8 who, acetirdiug to tlie returns, Imd been 
bliiul fmui birth. Tliis, however, must he inter- 
pi-otcd os iucluiUug not only those who literally 
amsweixid such de.seviiilbm, hut those also who Inul 
lost their .siglifc at a very early age, for it apiieavs to 
he an extitsmely rare thing for an infant to he 
aetiially hliml at ttus tium of lavUi,' 

Tn England and Wains the number of idiml (lev 
milium of tin? population ai’c as ft)]iti\vs : 




t’wiui fi to 18 yvavs ii^o 


■I 10 (o 20 „ 



■I 2u to 45 » 


o 46 to «*> «, 


■I 05 ycBio oftigo aiul U[OvavilH 

(iUlf. 


At the census of 1880 there -were in the Unilod 
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StateH in all 48,02H l)liii<l persons, of M’iiom 26,748 
•won) males and 22,180 females. There were 40,6ft0 
of tlmni niilivi?, ,8280 foreign; and 41,278 wero 
wliile, while 7Ui)0 were eolouiDil, 214 liKlians, ami 
22 (Jlilnese. Tlioro was tlnis one bliml poiiion to 
every 102;1 of the f^eiieral iiopnlatum. 

Tl\e followiii}' (alilu shows tlio numher of blind 
persons per inillitm aocortlin^' to sux in difloreut 
eouuU'ies •• 


rmiiilry. 

Kll^Illlnl IUl<l Wak'.l. .. 

SihiIIiiikI 

lirlimd 

DisitiiavU 

Noi'Wivy 

S\V<'lloil 

Fiiiliuid 

(ji'i'iiinii ]i)iii]i!v(t 

Aiistrlii a)ul JIiiMKioy. 

Uiilkiia 

lliil;{him 

l'’VlM\VA^ 

Himlii 

miy 


^Itilo lUlnil pvi- Pcuinlo illlinl per 
HIlllluii Mitird. tllilluii I'cionfc!). 


HIlllluii Mitird. 

063 

806 

1141 

770 

1313 

707 

ICld 

884 

ll!80 

40)) 

as2 

048 

}S4!a 

not) 


>llilluii I'cu 
800 


Tile lirst institution for blio Wind 
of \\'hieh we ha\'e any reeord was a Inwoitjil merely, 
uainoly, that foiiniled tiy St LimiK at iWin in I26<>, 
speeially for ei'iisadors who had lost their eyc-^ijfht 
in MKyi't. Tlieie liavii boon many mtch hospitalu, 
where' no atleniiit at (iduoatio)i was made. J, 
llenumllU (ipy.! Kuoms to have been the (imb to 
teaeli a blind gli'l to write (in 1667). lint it was 
Valenl-iu llahy of I’avlH who in 1784 made tUo 
lirsb Hiiecussful attempt to educate the hUml. TV> 
him is duo the lionour of insUtutinp a move- 
nieiit wliieli has losulted in the OHlahllshinoiit of 
hiHtitntiojis for eilueathm, and workshops for tho 
h'ulniim ami employment of the hlijid in all 
(,‘ivillHeii eountrliis, Meforo tlio end of the ceii* 
tiuy the followum luHtitutioim were opened in 
tlilH eountry s Suliool for the Indigent IMiml, 
Liverpool, 17\M •, lieyal ltU»\d Asylmu and Scu(iol» 
I'ldinlmruli, ]7i);ii Seliool for tlie Jllind, Bristol, 
171):) j Sniool for llie Imllgimt Blind, London, n«i). 
Sini'o the lieglnning of the lOth century many 
iiistltutloiw for tliehlhul liavc boon ojiencd in the 
(hiUed Kinmlom. Tliey may he divided into six 
chiMses, as follows : 

1. Sclioiila for llu«i(foiit 1‘nnllt}. 14 

2. A omnlilimtioii of Hflliool ami Workshop W 

11, Workshops 21 

4. AHyhuiiH y 

h. School mul Asyhmi 3 

i). Workslioii niid Asylum 

Kuiiihor iittoiidiiiK Mchouls 

Nuiiihur in Worksliops T108 

,SV7ifZf/f yiofz/vA'.—lii otlior eonntvie» the state pro- 
viiies for the ethwatien of the blind, hut im yet the 
Knglisli government has not recogniscil its resoonHi- 
hility in regard to tlio edneation of the blind. 
A hegimiing bus been ma<le by tlie Hehool Bonnls 
of London and some other large Iowjib, Thu 
Seliool Hoard of (llasgow was the lirst to lake 
np this work, but the Seliool Board for London 
HuliH(U|neutly took tho load, and luloptcd a com- 
jirohensivt! anil sy.steinatie plan. A sn|K)rintondcnt, 
Bpooially tiwalidiHl for tho w<uk, has cliavgo of tlio 
training of all lilind eliildren umlor the London 
Seliool Board, This snimnnUmdent has under her 
live blind toaoliers, trained at the Uoyal Normal 
Lolhigo for Die Blind. Tim blind ehihlroii attend 
hoanl schools, hut receive simoial instruction at 
thirty coutros, the classes varying froni 1 to Ifl ui 
muuhor, and the amount of Lcaebiiig given weekly 
being proi>ortienad to tho sizo of tho elium. 

HomcActu'hiiu} Soviciif'S . — Thevo ave about 80 
liome-toacliing soeietios in the United Kingdom; 
tlioy are estahliHliud in all tho large Uwns, and wio 
blind, even in eountry districts, are visited. *lho 
objects of the .society are to visit tho Wind in their 
07 .... 


own homes, to teach them to read by Jloon’s 
system (a few are also taught Braille), and when 
tnoy have leameil, to carry them l) 0 ok.s, which are 
changed at stated intervals. Bnmc of tlie Bcotti.sli 
hoine-teaeliing societies attempt lo start those whom 
they visit in trades, or otherwise enable them to 
maintain tlieiiisuivcs.’ 

Indigent lUhtd Visit inf/ Society [London).— 
‘Tlds society, (ouuded iu 1834, lias for its object to 
visit, educate, and relievo the blind at their own 
homes, induiiendcntly of nsyhniis, It is the great 
missionary socioty to the hfind of London, of ivliom 
It assists ahout OfM). It relieves pressing cases 
of tomporaiy distroa, assists tlio.so whoso incomes 
are nearly, hut not quite wulliciont to live iinoii, 
and starts the blind in trade or business wlien- 
over it is Hkoly they will succeed if assisted at 
the cmmiioiiemHCtit. It lias also day-classes iu 
iliH'cront jjarte of London, wlioro tho blind mo 
taught to reml and write. The. women avo taught 
knitting, &c,, and oinployincnt is given them wlien 
they iinVo learned.’ 

j)rHi.s/i and Foreign Mind Association . — Jii I8G8 
anumlior of blind gentlemon, being aware of tlio 
great improvements whicli had been made in the 
education and employment of the blind on the 
Coutinoiit and in Anicrioa, fimnded the British 
and Foreign lllhid Association for tho purpose of 
pvmuoUiig’ tUo cilucatUin and employuieut of the 
blind, )>y asoortoiniiig what had been iloiioin tlicse 
re»))OtttH in Ud« ami othev countvies, and endeavour, 
ing to supply delicicncics where they wero fomicl to 
exist, and l»y atlompVing to ining about liarmony 
of action between tho difrevoiit oxistiiig schools and 
InstltHthms. Tlio as-sociatiou soon gained hifor- 
matioii through its comspomling monibers of what 
was liuiiig dono abroad, and published a report. 
Tho exocutivo eouucii of tho assoeiation has not 
only onilcavomcd lo induce tho variona institutioiia 
to ndoi>t tho licftt uiwUichIh and hyatenis of eduoa- 
turn, hut has boon indefatigahlo iu its ofl'urta to 
improve and cheapen tho appaiatiw, hooka, maps, 
I'tc. used by tlio blind. 

Ihiilcd SUdcji.—hi tlio United States, tho 30 
institutions, with about 2uOU imnatos, are aa_ a 
wliolo palatial In eomiianson with tliose of Biitain, 
livery blliKl child lias n right to bo Lnlwcateil nt 
the oxpeiisQ of tho state, some of the bo.Ht instb 
tutiiuiH are, UesYOver, founded ami imuutaiucd by 
private iKiiicvolouce. 1 lillbreiit schools use difleronb 
HYBtenm of reading mnl writing; the Boston Hoiuau 
letter, Now York point typo, Moon, pure Brnillo, 
and luodilied Brailio being all in iiho. 

Tlio following table fuvnislie.s statisbias for otlior 
comitrios ; „ , . 

Sumlici'ut Illln.I . Itliiiilia 
l«S>nl. In»UU\«o«», ImtltultuM. 

Oeniinn Gliiiiliii.. ....... . 1)7,072 36 1811 

Aositvluuud Iluwiuivy 20,000 II 664 

Hivitnin'lnml 2,Ol»7 8 100 

Ilollniul 3,3lIU 8 207 

Uciiiiiork l.'lOO 8 160 

au'l Nonvny 4,830 7 171 

llwask 160,000(1) 16 807 

fVaiiCu 23 1212 

BcInUuii 0 J03 


36 

1811 

11 

664 

8 

100 

8 

207 

S 

160 

7 

171 

16 

ao7 

23 

1212 

0 

103 

22 

COS 

12 

062 

B 

102 

1 

80 

1 

6T 

7 


1 

66 


BpniK 003 
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In 1784 M. Valoutiii Haiiy commenced the 
ftnib ininbiiig in raised chavactovs for tho blind, 
and fimiMled the In.sbitntion Natlonale do,y Joiiues 
Aveiiglea, ivliich was tho lirst, and still luiltls its 

B ’ among tho best managed schools for the 
in the Old and New Woi'lds. Tho clmmotor 
ho ehoHQ was the Italic, nr v-ritten form of the 
Kdiiian letter. I^miits of type-s u'oro cast and 
books printed; and having heou approved by tho 
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Acadeiin’ of Sciences, niut exhibited before the 
royal fainily at Yersailbs, the art created at tlie 
time a i'reat fionsation. 

GuU'n ij/pe.—lsh- James Gall of Edinburgh saw 
sjieeiiuens of l^arisittn books in 1826, arid wasdeemy 
imiu'cs-sed with the importauco of unttiiig the Bible 
into thebatuls of the blmtl to employ tljeiv vacant 
lioni's. Being himself a printer amf publislicr, he 
resolved to improve the alphabab so a-s to innlce it 
nioi'ft tangible. In IS27, after much study and 
mniiy experiments, Air Gall printed liis ‘ liist book ’ 
for teaching the blind to read, in a tviaiiynlav 
niO(lificati(>n of the common alphabet, of wliicb the 
following is a specimen ; 

+k<- K/tvt’ of <?o^ 

This was followed by other little volames, includ- 
ing a series of Scripture statements and a con- 
densed epitome of (Jhl Testament history. Tliese 
wove veceived with wi niucli favour, that in 1829 
lie issued a prosnectns for the publication of tbe 
Gosjiel by St .Jofiii, at one guinea, w'bich wiw to 
l)ny nob only for tlio copies, but prcHniinary 
expenses. This ^vol•k was printed in 1832, but 
was not publisliGd until 1834. In 1832 the Scottish 
Society of Arts oliered a gold nierial, value f20, 
for tlio best alpbaljot for tlie blind. The aw'anl 
was not made bill 1837. Sixteen arhitraiy alpha- 
bets had been sent in, all of which were rejected, 
and tUo nri/.e was awarded to a T)r Frj' of London, 
wilt) hail suggested tlie uao of Ibrniftn eapitale, 
which were introduced in Ameiicain 1834. Great 
intevosb began to be excited throughout Britain, 
anti extended even to foreign countries. Al)h6 
Carton was sent by the Belgian govei'ntnent to 
■)'isit Mr Gall’s e-stafilisiunont, ami i-etiiriied to set 
up a printing-press in Brns.sels. Mr Oail wa.s 
anxious to improve the printing and le.ssen the 
cost j the mo.st important improvement consisted 
in tlie use of serrated type.s, hy which the lettei-s 
wore formed of dots {......) instead of lines. In 

1836, thorefore, ho oilbred to atieiet-ies and publishers 
to jjriiit hooka for tlic bliiul in tlie improved tyjie 
at .so iimch per sheet, as an oi-dinary business tmn.s- 
action, witiioufc either .subseriptioiis or dQiiatiun.H. 
Of tliis oflbr tljG London Sunday Sebnol irnion, 
tbe lleligimvs Tract Soeicbv, and tbe British and 
Foreign Bible Society availed themselves in 1837 ; 
•and in 1838 he nrintell for the Britisli niid Fm-eign 
Bible Society tlie Gospel by St Luke and the Acts 
of tbe Apostles. 

As the institutions fov the blind in tinysc days 
‘ liad not liitlicrto (as they expressed it) patron- 
ised any device of this Kind,’ Mr Gall bad to 
contend with all tlie apathy and increilulity which 
every new thing lias to encounter. But now the 
tide had tuvned ; veadevs \vci-e multiplviug over 
the country, schools for the blind were Imgiiiiiing 
to be formed, tlie in-stitutions abroad bad an 
‘ patronised the device,’ and priiiting-prcsscs were 
busy both in America and on the Continent ; so 
that when the Suiulay Schoed Union, tlio. Ijondoii 
Tract Society, and tlie British and Foroign Bilile 
Society began to publish class-books, traet.s, and 
Bibles for the blind, tliey all became convinccil of 
its imiiortance. 

Jtoive's or BoHtuH. — Dr Howe also, from Boston, 
visited Scotland, and having received from Mr 
Gall all the informatimi wbieli be could supply, 
establislicd on Ins return to America a printaiig- 
press in the Perkins Jiistitutinii. In 1834 ho 
published tlie Acts of the A\iostles, and completed 
the New Testament in 1836. About tlie same 
time Mr Fvicdlander of Philndelphia published 
tlie Gosjiel bv 8t Marie. He unfortunately adopted 
the capital alphabot. Dr Hon-e, on tbe controiy. 


bad adopted an angular inodilioatiou of the com- 
mon ahmnbfit, similar to, but much smaller than 
Mr Gail’H, and witii that printed tlic whole Bible, 
besides an evev-hicreasiiig number of other volmiio.s 
in all dcpai-tiiient.s. For many years Di- JIowo 
supplied books fui' all the institutions in tho United 
States. 

^llston'ss — Mr Jolm Alston of Glasgow, who 
establlslieil a printing-press in the Blind Asylum, 
of wliich be was treiiHuror, printed iu 1837 the 
Gospel by St Mark in fcl>o .same type in wliich 
(unknown to him) it had been printed in 1834 by 
Mr Friedlander in Pluludelphm. Tlirougli liis 
inihieucc it -was at once adopted in the otbov 
institutions tlirougliont tlic kingdom ; and, liaving 
thrown Idmself with nnicb entlmsinsin into Clio 
work, ho ve\-v wwnr raised funds by wbieb bo eom- 
plcttKl tliC New Testament in 18.38, and tlie wliolo 
Bible in 1840. To liiin, tliereforo, belongs tho 
honour of having printed the first complete Bilile 
for tlie blind in any language, beeanso Dr Howe 
of America, altlwnigb be o,«nninono.ed the Work 
earlier, did not liiiisli it till 1842, The cU'eot was 
immediate and decisive, rivalry was oxtingnisbed, 
InindmlK of tJjo Idiinl were brought iimlor instruc- 
tion, and reading was tlieiicoforbli aidcnowledgod to 
be a ucces-savy dopartiucut of the edneatiau of tlie 
blind. Mv Alston being encouraged by the de- 
cision of the Scottish Society of Arts, ‘which he 
biiiisolf helped to influence, made a fatal errni' in 
Hdcn)tiiig Itonmn capitals. Bonctioii very soon 
took placo, the hliiid tlieuiselves heing tlie first 
to rebel. Tlie want of snilicieiit Icgildlity was, in 
their iiidgmout, a fatal ohiootion, and outweighed 
all other consideratiouN. Even tlio large aiimiiiit 
of inoiioy that luul lieen expended, anti tlio exten- 
Rivc lilirarias that bad lieen formed tlirough Mr 
Alston’s enorgctic labours, tliey wei'o prepavwl to 
sacrifice, in order to obtain bi>ol<H which they conhl 
vend with ease. Gall’s 8en'atod Tyjiu is illustrated 
ijy 

B<:ko\4 iki- .L<im!> o’f'God 

and Howe’s American Typo by : 

th£ lOtmb of QOol 

Lwfts's. — In 1838 My inreas nf Bristol introduced 
an ingenious system of stonograjihic sliortliund. ft 
is still nsod by the Ismdon Society for Teueliing 
the Wind lo Iteiul. 'rim cUaraeter.s are altogetbev 
arbitrary, consisting mainly of lines with or witli- 
out a dot at one end. 

Frero's. — ^Mr Freru also introduced liis plionetie 
sJiortliand .system about 1838. 'Tlio embossiid 
cliaracteus were only an ap\dicatuiu of his uUmictle 
system for the seeing, wliieli lie liopeu wmild 
liecomo general. Ills charaetevs consist of straight 
lines, half ch-cies, liooked lines, and angles of 4n 
degrees, together witli a hollow and solid ciivlo. 
Mr Fi-ere also invented tlie ‘ return ’ Hues-— that is 
to say, the lines in his book are road from left to 
right, and fnni\ right to left alternately, tlm letters 
themselves being reversed in tlio return linos. 
He devised a cliea]) and very ingenious metiiod of 
setting up and stereotyping i’lis book.s, Tlie letters, 
formed of copper wire, are laid on a tin plate, 
pvGvioualy washod over with a solution of zinc ; 
when heat is applied to the uiidcr-surfaee, tlio 
letter becomes soldered on to tho idato, and Hindi 
plates prmluce oxtromcly good printing. [loth 
Moon and Lucas adopted tliis .system of stereo- 
typing. 

Moons.~-l)\' Sloon of Briglitoii, wliose .system is 
used more than any other by the adult liliiid 
throughout the eonntry, adopted uu .arbitrary 
alphabet, some of tlic cliaracLors resembling or 
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HuggCHtinj,' the lebtei'N wliidi fclioy revu'eseiit. Ho 
aLo a(l()|)te(l *Mv Kroro’^ return lines, mit does not 
reverse the letters. 

It has already hceri stated that the Idiiid ohjeeted 
to the Koman eanitals uceoimt of illej,dliility. 
Towards the. luuhlle of the Ulth century the intelli- 
yonb Idiiid in all ]iarts of the world heyan a very 
earnest jndteHt against tlio various line-tyncs, 
whi(di had been arrant'ed with as mueli regaru to 
tlie seeing as the Idind. In a short tiiiio the 
(|nestion hceaine one of dtits I'CAs-as linos. It ^Yas 
tlieu that tho great invention of Jionis Braille 
was recognised. lie had nahlished a system in 
1820, and fully develoiied it in 188d. Ilis blind 
frienils and co-workers iniinediatoly reyognised its 
sn])eriority over tliii Koman letter, but the selnml 
aullioritics of tho Insiitution Nationale des Jennas 
Aveugles ^Yo\^Ul not ehaiige tho old system, It 
was not ollicially adojittitl in Paris until I8u-f, two 
years after the aeatli of its inventor. 

Louis Uraille was horn in January 18051 at 
Ckmtivray, about 28 miles from Paris. Uo liccaiuo 
blind tlii-oiigli an aeeident at the ago of throe. In 
1810 he laM-amea laiiiilof tho Institution Nationale 
des Jewu's AvengK's at Paris, In 182{> he was 
oleeted |irofosMor at the institution, whore ho iiad 
distiiignislied himself m a imiul. As a inijiil and 
nrofossor he laboured to Invent a system winch Uio 
tdiml could not only road, Init wrilo In I'olief. Ho 
bail been trained as a boy to read tlie lino tyjie ; 
after oxamliiiiig all systems, inoluding arbitrary 
ehavivetuvs, lie liueame tMuivineiid tliab the une best 
atlanled to reading and writing was M. Karbler’s. 
Uariiier’s letter eentalneil six iiolnts, but was 
too long vertically to be covered with tho linger. 
Kraille workisl upon it until lie dovisoil tho simple 
ami lieantlfnl system whleh lioavs liis inline. 

In regard to the nooesslty for reuilalitu and cheap 
hooks for the blind, iu a ebaviwter that can 
be written ns well as read, Mr "Wait, Now York, 
says : ' Hooks are as neecssary to tlio blind an 
to the seeing, and every reason wliieli can bo 
urged M’hy there should he books choan and 
jiUinly for all the seeing, applies with oimal fovea 
witli regard to hooks for tlio blind, nie neces- 
sities of 'the hliml in thin vcspect have boon and are 
urgent, and great ell'orts have licen made to supply 
tliii want. Ihifi the' institutions for the Idind in or 
almub which tlmse oHorts have generally originatoil 
liave hoeii so widely separated iu regard to time of 
origin ami place of hn!ivtio)i_, that there has been, 
little or no cunnnnnity of interest or of action. 
'I’be vesult is that them are no loss tiian eight 
di.stinct kinds of alpliahet and printing for the 
hliml, each being advocated as having advantages 
ovur every othci'. Hut if we may judge from tlie 
lO'escMit cimdilion of the art of reading amongst tho 
blind, these aljdiabets, tluniyh pYoduml by the 
mo.st strenumiH exertions and most praiseworthy 
zeal, have failed iu tlieir general utility, aiul do not 
answer the purpose for wliicli they were intended. 
The reasons for this probably are that the princi- 
idos n]ion which an alidiabet for the blind slioiild 
lie coiiMlrncted liavo net been snllicieiitly uiider- 
sluod, and that tho soundnom of theoviesi has not 
been projierly ascertained by experiment. _ 

‘ .Statistics eollected from seven inatitntions iu the 
United State-H showed tliat of Odd blind persona 
under instruction, only 22o, or S-t per cent,, emild 
read with facility ! ami 18.1, or 31 per cent,, could 
read moderately well. As a whole, this table 
shows a marked uniformity iu tho general results 
obtained in tlio several institutioiis nanied_. If 
under tho most favonvalde conditions 3d per 
cent, fail to learn the alphabet of tho Honton and 
Glasgow systems, it is inaiii that a large majority 
of all tho blind, prohaulyVO jior cent., can never 
enjoy tho privilege of reading. It is a fact wliidi 


(O’ery oaiulid observer must concede, that tlio 
sy.stems of printing for the blind at present usecl 
in this crnintry do not meet the wants of the blind. 

* A trial of the point sy.stein proved conclusively, 
that those wlm cannot lenni either blio Heston 
or Glasgow print can learn the point alphabet. 
And it sliimkl be remarked, that while the ability 
to read these systems is lost by a short period of 
di.su.se, or by working at any business wliich 
hardens tho cuticle of the fingers, sucli is not tho 
case with the point alphiO.'et, It can he read by 
any blind person of ordinary intellect, no matter 
what lii.s Inminess, nor how long the period of 
disuse. It is urged against tho point signs, that 
they are arbitrary and unlike tlio signs used by 
tlm seeing. Hut there is in reality no force iu 
t|iis objection, Tlio iiece.'<sities of the blind grow 
out of t-hevr condition, mnl the true value of 
anything made for tlieir use is found in the fact 
that it is adapted to tlieir condition and meets 
tlieir necessities, regardless of otiiov con.sidcrations, 
\Vhieii is the mon* important, that all the young 
blind kIiouUI bo able to read — lltu.s being made, in 
fact, like (lie seeing'— or that tlieyHlnmld he taught 
an alphabet which in some isovt resembles that used 
bv the seuiiig, hut by iloing tvhich only 34 per cent, 
(d them will ever be able t’o read with any pleasure 
or pnifib? The answer of every blind jierHon and of 
ovmy pmoticai oilncator is obvious, 

‘Tbs iniporfanb point is that tho Vdind shall lie 
Hko tlio seeing in what tlioy know and can do, ho 
matter wUotUw the nioauH of knowing nr doing' be 
the same as are used by the Sieeing or not. Hut 
the point signs linvo otlior iniperttint ndvautagos 
licsides that of being easily learned at any time of 
life by any hliml person. They can bo used in 
wi-itlng music, Imoijiug accounts, awl transcribing 
books ; So that in one and tlm same sj'stom the 
liUud can read and wvito» tlius relieving the memory 
of heavy burdens and enabling them' to grasp a far 
greater range of siibjoctSj or to engage inovo deeply 
and successfully in any given study or pursuit.. 

' Point signs have niiotlior great ad vaiitagOi which 
is, that wlnlo they are used as letters, they can 
also ho oomhlned so ns to ropi'cserifi wliole words, 
ahliroviations, ami terminations i thus combining 
the features of the fitonogiaphio and aliiliabotfc 
systoins. Tlio shorthand signs eonld ho used in tUo 
books and writing of those taught iu schools for 
the blind, while hooks for adults' could bo printed 
in the cennnen signs of the alphabet. 

‘The values oj the piiint^ and lino systems, in 
regard to tlioir susceptibility to the toucli, may bo 
stated as follows ; Point-sign system, 1)5 isoi; cent } 
line-sign sj’stcin, 48 per cent This subject is 
dLoussed at great length in t-lic report of tho New 
'York Institution for the Blind of 1808. Pull 
iufevmatiou is also given in regard to tho New 
York point,’ (It slmuld be observed that Mr 
tVait'.s experiments with lino systems did not 
inehuie Br itiooii’s.) 

lind/lc.—Thu Hraille signs are arbitrary, and 
consist of varying combinations of »ix_ points 
jilaced in an obUmg, of which tho vertical side con- 
tftiuK three, and tlie horizontal two points ( i • 
Tliore are Bixty-two possilile combinations of tliese 
si.x iioints, so that after providing chavactera for tho 
twenty-six Icttens of itio Kiiglish alphabet there 
remain a .sufficient number of signs for punetiiatioii, 
enutraetions, ikc. 

‘The gronj) of six dots, wliich is the largest 
muiiber of points tliat any loiter can eoii.sist of. w 
divided into upper, middle, and lower paim. The 
first ton lotteis, from a to j, exlmnst all po.ssiblQ 
combinations of the upper and middle points. Tho 
next ten, from k to t, are formed from the first 
by adding a lower back point to each._ Tima, a 
becomes h becomes I, &c. The third row 
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-siniiliirly f<.rniPil V>y ailtlin}* two loWttV l»oint3. 
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It is to know tlial; iii^Lgypt, wlicje 

the hlim! are verv iniinerotis, tlie l^omii Ims been 
printed in the Ibuille tyjie, and a hnw\ ppv.son 
cau eai'ji a j^ood livelihood l>y vea<uiij^ the Ivciraii 
at fniicvaU aiul otlier occasion, s. In C'iiina tlierc 
arc many blind iicrsons ; and liere I\Ir Wiii'niy, one 
of tlie Scottish Dibit! Society’s inissioniirics, lias 


Cidnese. 

ItmiUc 


-‘l-'or writing, a frame is 


till; iJHAii.Lt: alj-)iaijkj\ wjtu costjiactions. 

■flit; *1.04 ivi'ii.wiit tlirjul-i-l llio ilraille ftltiTj till! rniall 

Tim aliui ut tK'.'C'I. -HI'. Iiiit„nie/i"iiiivi1 fP,>lii thmeiJ tb-lst I'J' 

tim- lll'jWtr ilots. 

‘ TJie fourth row »if Jvtter.s is formed from the first 
liy adding a lower front jiuliit to eaeli «‘f the Ibvit 
row. Tlie tinly letter oi the ordinary Jil)«habet in 
this vow is a'. Vhich is derived finmV by adding a 
lower front piant. It will Ire ohserred that v: 
eijiiies out of its usual place in the aljdmbot. This 
is beoauHo the original French al|ihabi»c has been 
adlievevl tw ; ic ivot beuig a lettev nsvd in genwine 
French wuvds, it was originally placed the last on 
tlio fourth row, and has been theix; retained, as 
Tilacing it mit of its usual iioMtioii was considered a 
fav less evil tlian alteviirg the moaning of the last 
four letters of the alphabet. 

‘ Kcndiiig is also taeilitate*! hy the ilsc* of a few 
simple, woil-cbo:ien contractions, as words 1>cing 
vendeved shorter, the linger has less space to 
tniveiwe.’ 


list'll CUIlSUSlUlg I'l Ii^ yn'iowi. 41....... „ 

ton gi'oovc.s to the inch ; over tins is littoil a l>vass 
guide, ijunched with oblong holes, whose vevtieal 
diameter is t\ths of an ineli, rvliile tlie liorizoalal 
diameter is ,%ths, Tliis iierforatcd guide i.s fixed 
into a liglit wooden frame, like the frame of a slate, 
which is nttnelied to the grooved metal bed by 
hin"es. The paper is introduced lietween tlio 
fraine and the grooved lied. The instiTimeiit lor 
writing is a fihiiit awl, which carrie.s a little cap of 
iMiper before it into the grooves of the bed, thereby 
pvi«hiciHg a scries of little pits on the side next tlio 
w'ritcr. W'fien the paper is taken out and turned 


from left to vjgbt, cunseJiuentiy tne wviwng is ivoiu 
right to left ; hut this reversal presents no practical 
diilieiiltv as soon as the jaijdl has caught the idea 
that in' leading and writing alike lie lias to go 
forwards. The brass guide 1ms a tloublo vow of 
olicniugs, which ciuibm.s the writer to ivrite tu'o 
lines ; wherr tJiesc are written lie shifts his guide 
downwards until two little pins, which project from 
tlic iimlor surface at its ends, drop into conespmui' 
ing boles of the frame, when the wtitor writes two 
more lines ; and this operation is repented until ho 
arrives at tlie bottom of the page. This dosorip- 
troll applies to the wiithig-frame used in Franco 
anil most parts of the contiuont of Europe. 

'The Kiigilsh frame is souiuwliat diilereut. In it 
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the hed i.« not grooved, but is iiiarkecl by groups of 
little jiits, each group consisting of .si.v, TIiG-soaro 
anauged in tu’o jiarallel lines, and the guide is 
hinged on this bed in such away, tlmtwlien the 
two are lockoil, the openings in "the giiido con-e- 
sjtoiid c.xactly to the i>il.s in the l>e<l. IVlien tlie 
lirst two lines liai'e been written, the guide and 
bed travel o-s one piece down the boanl, which 


is so arranged as to give the right distances lie- 
twceii the liiio-s. Encli lino i.s separated from the 
next by a wide interval, wliicli greatly facilitates 
muling j when the first page has heen written the 
paper is revei-scd, and tlie liiios of the second page 
are written in the intervals hetween those of the 
lii-st. A simple mccliaiiieal arrangoincnt enables a 
blind pel-son to do this with ease and certainty. 



BLIND 


aiiioiiiitiDH: t<i altimt 20 per cent. 


countries, Wind imisioians Imve now a \ ei'y large 


frequently liemgroprcsontcil by tliesmallestittuiilMiv ivoni wiliimry type for the seeing, and these are 
‘”1'*'*“,^”' Tr • . ^ e«>i)ieil hy the lifind, svlio generally have no intelli- 

Jfranlc Ji»47«a liraille furnishes a gent render to dictate to them. Jiiicii iminovo- 

inusical notation less complicated and ettsier to iiient Inis taken place in tlie construction of maps 
learn than the ordinary stalf notation. Any and other school apparatus.’ 

music wiiiitovev can he written, In instnimcntal WrUituj and School Even a short 


this drawback disappears. J)nriiig -n pcrfominnce I imper with raisctl lines, and the Britisli and 
heforo Her Majesty at Windsor hy the pupils of Foreign Blind Association eorrugated enrdhoavd. 
the l{i)yiil _ Normal College and Acatlemy of Wnsic Though expensive, type-wnters as constructed for 
for tlio Jlliml, a musician jn’eseut sent up a short the seeing, with very sliglit modifications, can lie 
coninosition in manuscript. It was dictated, used Avitli equal facility hy the htind. For u'riting 
(piickly M’l'itfccn, and snug from tlie notes with with papitni and loweVense letters, Remington 's is 
iiccuracj' ainl edect hy the hliiul choir. the quickest and host ; for capitals 011I3’, nie Cali- 

ZViait?///.— Emhqssed hooks aie produced in graph; and Hall’s type-writer is very convenient 
various ways in Franco, genoralb' from laovaWc ami le&s expensive, hut much slower. For working 
type. Tlio printing for the English-speaking arithmetical sums manv ciidieving-boards Imvo 
blmd is done principally hy the Ameiicaii Rriiit- lieen constructed, but the best is the octagonal 
ing House for the lllind, Loiiis\iUe, Kentucky, bcianl iiitroduceil hy tlie Rev. A\’illiani Taylor of 
U.K.vV. ; the IIowo Memorial Press, Perkins Wore^ter. For school inu'\iosos goinl and very 
Institution for tlie Blind, Bo.ston, U.S.A. ; I)r cheap maps are produced by the Brili-sh and 
JIooii’.s f’rinting Estahlishineiit, 104 Queen’s Foreign Bliiul Association. 


Rojul, Briglitoii; and the Britisli and Foreign Trades . — ^Tlio hamlievafts which are usually pur- 

Blind Association, !ili Cambridge Square, London. siieil in the prineijja! workshops of the united 
Tlie Ainoricaii Printing House has on ingenious Kingdom are the making of baskets, brushes, 


sheets are printed at a time, cut atitoniaticnlly, iS:c. Of all trades, pianoforte-timing is tlie best; 
and <lcli\'erod to the hiiulor. The Amencan Imt tlie Wind can only succeed ns pianoforte-tnneis 
Printing Hoiisi! has a subsidy of §10,000 iier niuuiiii when they arc fust-class workmen. The plan pur- 
Irom the Aniencan govenmient, and theiiiBtitiitaons sueil by the Iloyai Normal College is not to 
ill the United States liavo the right to ortler recommend any tunei's wlio cannot pass the re- 
hooks in any typo ; piaotionlly, liowever, tlie qnireil cxniniiiatiuns, and obtain an ollicial certili- 


hooks arc only omhosseil in the Boston tvpe and 
New Yolk point. Tho Howe Memorial Press of 


In the United States, hiooin-mnkiiq 


Boston is a steain-iiress with vertical action, favourable conditions, ]novcs very venmnerative 
wiiich prints one page at a time. Tho stereotyp- (see leporhs of Home and Workshop for Blind 
ing is done from movahlo type hy eleetrutyping. Men, Philadelphia). The Germans liave not adopted 
Tlie cost is about double that of plates pwiilnced our workshop system for the blind, but the best 
by the Britisli and Foreign Blind Aasoeiation. iiistitiitioiis, e-spccially of Saxony, continue to 
(t)r Moon’s metliod has been referred to under keep a nietlimhcal supervision over their pnjiils, 
types.) Tho British and Foreign Blind As.soeia- even in the coontrjMlistricts, after they hai’C left 
tion prints from lirass plates. The frame for the institutions. It is claimed that by this system 
producing storoo-jilate-s is very similar to the a iiraeh larger proportion of the blind become inde- 
orrlinary interlining w’riting-fmine, only stronger, iiendoiit inenibeM <*f Bociety. Active frionds of 
A slieet of brass folded upon itself is i>lacetl in the Wind in all countries would do well to acquaint 
the, frame and emhossed hy means of a pnncli and themselves with the details of the Saxony systein, 
hammor, in a similar way to that in which a style Professions . — A considerable nnnibei' of blind 

M-onld bo iiHod in uniting a single sheet of iwucr. gontleuieii have passed through the lending uni- 
Tlio iiRsocintion plates arc made by the bliiid vereities of Ih-itam and otliev eomitrie.H, and have 
thom.selvos, without tho iiiteiwenlion of movable \yon liy their talonts and energy hoiiouinlilo iio.si- 
typo, and v’itliout any aid from seeing jicisona or tions in the cliurcli, medieino, law, iiolitics, and 


e not adopted 
hut the best 


iiid students can iiei’er give tliem 


il 
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BLIND FISH 






tijjporhuaties of oomin;,' in contact with the ont- 
w<tvlit, aiul toruuu*,^ lasting’ fdeiiflsliip.s witli 
young nit-n who will soon he busy nctois in every 
Vulk f)f liio. Tlie hlind ask not for a siiecial 
vinivevsity, l»ut for scUolavships iu existing uni- 
versities, 

J/o,so'.— Music ill its various lirauclies ofier.s tlie 
best iirid most lucrative employment lor those 
among the liliml who, from an early age, can have 
Miitaiiie educational ju-ivileges-— an education which 
dcvelo]is alike the hndv, mind, and musical talent. 
Tlic Uoyal Xoviival tjollege and Academy of IMusic 
fur the lilind lias sliown hy practical results what 
is pos.sihle in tlie iirofessimi of music. The edu- 
cation in the college is not Uiuited to music. ; 
to a cjusiial ol'server it would seem tliat nmsie 
oc(;ii[]ie(l almost a secondary jdace. Tlie iirst 
aim is manly character, healthy hodios, well-cul- 
tivated and active minds, uml prompt:, husiuess- 
like liidiits, winch ipialify its pupils for practical 
life. The pupils are taught .swimming, skating, 
rowing, cycling, cnnoohig, gymnastics (Swedish, 
fierman, and -American), military drill, ami in the 
season a great variety <>i outdoijr s|inrts. Tiie 
college emhraces a ]>i’eparatory .school with clas.ses 
iu Kindergarten and modalliug, a gvatumar and 
high school, a technical school, ami an academy 
of music. The course of instruction inclmlc.s the 
following depavtmeuts ; ( 1 1 tleueval educatUm, 
iiieliuling the training of scliool teachers; (2) tlie 
scieneo and praetice of imisie, including’ the train- 
ing of music teachers, ]iianists, organists, choir- 
masters, and voealtsts 5 (H) technical education, 
including niecliaiilcal tmining and piniiofni'tc- 
tiuiiiig. 

l'\ir ft huftdved years iiohle men and women have 
lahonrod with untiring devotion for tlio education 
ami training of the hlind, and liavo do.sii’od to lift 
them Us ft class from pauperisju ; hut the majoritv 
of mankind still howiiil the sad Jot of the Idimf, 
ami onlv think of thorn with juty and eoinniisoi'a- 
tloii, Ih’eii in cmiiitrie.s where the goveniment 
l»vovidcs f<ii’ the oilucatmn of the blind,. the iiistitn- 
tioiis fire cliantalde rather tliati cducntloiml. In 
ft number of tlie Ainoriean states tlio Hobool.s for 
the blind are no longer regarded as clmritabU') 
institutions, are no longer under tiio cciiitro) of 
the State Ilofinl of Cliaritics, but in common witli 
nil hcbool.s for the sighted, are under tlio uianago- 
nicntof the IJoaid ot Educatlriu; coiismineutly, iu 
the United States, the blind as a class are ‘in a 
hotter condition socially than the blind of any 
fitliev conutvy. Too mncli praise cannot be given 
to the noble philauthroiiists Mdio have done so 
iimcli for till! blind; but the time has come when 
Ihe nation ought to recogiiisu the duty it owes to 
its defective (dasses. Ai'e m-cd a comprelieitsive 
fclicme whicli will not only hariuoni.se e.vi.-stiiig 
ageueio.s, hut iiichide govei'iiinout aid; which will 
at piovide emidoyrmmt for all the able-hodied 
aiiioijg the IdimI, even if it does not make them 
entirely self-.su.'taining ; wliicli will give all tlie 
young bliml who pus^uss even ordinary ability that 
education and ti’ainiug best calculated to 'make 
them u.sefnl find independent uicmbers tif society; 
which will grade the vnrEuiis institutions ucoofd- 
iiig CO the age, capacity, mi'l rerpui-cments of the 
pupils. JMiuiatimifil institutions .slioiild lie entirely 
separated from workshojis, hnt cacli educational 
iustituti'ui should have a technical shop for pro- 
piiratoj’y training, aiul M'heii the time arrives to 
(leedde ilie future career of the iuijiil.s, they .sliouhl 
he dvafteil to the institution oi' workshoji that will 
aH'ord them the special privileges they vecpiire. 
Tliere .slnmld he at least one sjiecial institution 
f()r feeble-minded cbildren ; at pre.sent this class 
of childi'Gu must eitUer be cutivcly neglected, or 
taken into the ordinary institutions, whore they 


are not only a himlvauce, but exercise a deletevUms 
inlluonce upon the otlier pupils. Such a conipre- 
hoiisive plan of workiug u-onld iiiiniini.se tlie co.st, 
ami maKe the work hi all <le])artiUDnts more 
etl'ective. Hut .such a plan can only be instituted 
and carried out under national control. 

See liiforiHdthn with rcmri} to Institulions, 
Soi-lfiits, tiinl CYos.'sr.s for tin'. Blind in JUnffland 
and Wedes, by IT. J. ATilson, Secretary to Commis- 
sion of the (Jardner Trust for the Blind, 1 Poets’ 
Corner, AVeslminstev ; A few BUit/stics in connec- 
tion with (he Blind of_ Scotland, by W. A. Arrol ; 
A Giu'dc to IinstitiitionH and Charities for the 
Blind, by Manslicdd Turner and AVin, Harris. 
I’ov full and recent information in regard tt> the 
liliiid of all parts of the world, see Education and 
Eiiiiiloijincnt of the Blind, ft very coiupreheiish’e 
booiv by T. 11. Aviiiitag'e, M.I), Much of the 
information of this article is derived from Ur 
Ariiiitfigc and Mr AV. B. AAbiit, New York, wlio 
liave done more than all otlier.s to introduce an 
educational type that can be lioth read and M’vitten 
liy tlie Bnglisli-speakiiig blind. Sec Evk, A^’ision, 

Itliiidt IvAiti-, autiior and revidutioni.st, was 
born at Alauiilieim in 182(), and studied law at 
Heidelberg. For his shave iu the risings in South 
(jermanyin 1S4S lie was souteiiecd to eight years’ 
imprisonment, but wliile being taken to aAfaiiu! was 
liberated by the'i’jopnlnce. After the reaction iiad 
again triumphed over the Cuntinoat, Blind found 
im as,Y]uni llrst in Belgium, and afterwards in Eng- 
land, ’where lie. has talvoii an active part in demo* 
evatic pvopagamlft. An entUuslciBtic advocate of 
(tenimii freedom and unity, lie promoted the 
Sleswick-riolstom inovomont. As an author ho 
has -wntten on uoiitlcH, historj', and mytliologj’, 
including livos 01 Bodni-Holllu, Doiik, .FreUigrath ; 
also voinnies and inagiixino articles on such subjects 
ns Fire Burial, AA’atev Tales, Sliotlandic 

and Welsh FolkUiry, Tlio Siegfried Tale, and The 
New Conlfiet in (.ierniany. 

Blind Flsli. In situations where light is 
absent, blind uniiiials are eomnioiily found. The 
ftliHOueu of the normal Htimulus has necessitated 
cessation of function and various degrees of de- 
geuoi'ntion in strueture. In most cases rudiment- 
ary traces of eyes prove tljo faiit of degeneration j 
and that tiie latter Is largely the direct eil’ect of 



Blind Fish of tho Kentucky Caves (AmUyojisis s[>cUcits). 


the ftb.scnco of the -stimuhi.s pre.scM'ving tho liealtb 
of the eye is allowed by most (see IH-xiKK- 
KR-VnoN), The Mind lish of tlie Kentucky 
eavo.s ( Amldyoirsis, ipv.) lias degenerate liiilclon 
remnants of eyes; Lneiftn/u dentntn, a very 
diU'erent form, found in the snblei’i'anoan caves 
of Cuba (thongli member of a inarino family), i.s 
also blind; tlie Hagfi.sli [Mipdnc ijlutinosa), 
though perhaps hardly a (ish in the teelmkal 
sense, lia.s also >’irtna)]y lo.st its eyes in association 
with it.s habit of .spending imicli of its life linriecl 
in tlio mutl, or pavasitically within corls and 
haddocks ; the priniiti^’e vertebrate, tho Lauce- 
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let (AinpluosMS, q.v.), is in the same state. In 
the sea the eyes of fi.sh are large in proportion 
to the ileptii inhahitch, ilown to 200 fatlioms j V)ig 
eyes are needoil to make the most of tiio scanty 
light. lieloNV the Uglit-limit krgo-eyed fovnis 
occur, probably utilising tbe gleams of plios- 
phoresceiieo, or small-cyed forms Avith greatly 
developed tactile organs. In the greatest ilepths, 
iiowever, as the resnlt of the Chulhnger Expedi- 
tion demonstrated (see Giinther’s Challenger Report 
on Fishes), fishes with nulimeiitary eyes occur, as 
one would indeed expect. Sec O.wb: Aximals, 
Environment, Fishes. 

Blind Harry. See Harry. 

Bliiulncss, Colour. See Colour Rlindnes.s. 

Bliivdstovy, another name for the Trifovium 
(fi.v.), so called as onpo.scd to the Clearstory or 
clerestory (q.v.) of a eluvrch. 

Hlilld-worni,, or SloW-WORM {Am/nis fra- 
f/ili’S), a limbless lizard, in the Skink family, 'flio 
form is worm-like, tapering slightly in the tail ; 
only hitcvnal traces of limbs are present ; the two 
girdles are very rudimentary; tbe tail occupies about 
half the total! length ; the nostril is .sitUfUed in a 
shiolil I the eyelids are scaly and movable ; the ear- 
hole very simdl and hidden ; the teeth borne on the 
jaws are long, pointed, and dii’eeted backwards ; 
tlio tongue Is .scaly in front, with slender warts 
behind ; tlie scales are sinoothi and tlioso of the 
head very distinctive. The colour varies consider- 
ably with age ; the young are whitish above witii 


Illliid-woi'iii. 

a modiau black stripe, hut black otv the sides and 
below; the adults are brownisli above and black 
below, often volievcil by longitudinal lines. The 
full size is about a foot, jiboiit lialf of which goe,s to 
the tail, but large specimens may ■measure afoot 
and a half or more. Tlie hliud-worms are sliy 
animals, living among bushes, and coming out at 
night ill .searcli of earth-worms and white sing.s. 
They give a feeble bile, but are perfectly harmless. 
So timid are thev tliat tliey become rigid when 
caiiglib, and in tSiis .state an attempt to bend the 
greatly contracted muscles results in a breakage. 
Tlie body divides in two, as the spccilic title/rajifffs 
implie.s. Tlie young are born alive in inidsummcr 
to the mimlier of 8 to 2(3. In winter they liibernato 
in liolos in the ground, not alone, iiowever, but in 
comiiariies of two dozen or so. Tlie blind-worms 
are found all over Europe, except in Sardinia and 
the iiortliern regions, and are also known in North 
Africa and AYestern Asia, Tliej appear to bo 
liardy animals, and have been found more tlian 3000 
feet up the Alp.s. 'i'iioy oectir, tlrough not abund- 
antly, in J3ritnin. AYliito of Selborno gives an 
interesting account of their linldts. It need hardly 
bo .said that they have no special eoimection with 
serpents, thongli similarity of liabit lias come to be 
us.sociaLod «’itli a superficial external resemblance. 
As true lizards they must also bo distinguished 
from the much raver amphibian Ciecilia (q.v.), to 


which the naniie blind -wonn is also sometimes 
ap]died. 

BIister*l)ectU*. a impular name for a number 
of beetles in a family of Colcoptera known as 
Vesicanfcia, or in two distinct families, Moloida- and 
Caiitliarida*. The name vefem to the vesicatin'' nr 
blister-raising nropertio.s of their body-juice. The 
Spaiiish-dy and the Oil-heetlo arc fainiliar illiistra- 
tion.s. As to the zoological cliamcleis of the 
family, the atiteima^ are usually ll-joiiited, the 
head deprcs.se(l ivith a narrow neck, the front 
shield narrower than tbe flexible witig-covovs, the 
claws .split into two usually uiiernial portions, the 
abdcnimu with 6 to 7 free rings. They are usually 
lu’iglitly coloured, e.specially at lionie in warm 
eouutvies, include about SQO .apeeics, and almost 
always jiosses.s the blistering property above 
uotieed. The Ufe-liistovv is often very remarkable. 
The Inrvio live parasitically on bees, on grass- 
hopper or locust eggs, &«., and seem t<i pass 
tlirougli an lumsiial number of cliniige.s, to which 
the name ‘ hyper-mctamovphosis ’ has been applied. 
It is not merely that the larvm begin life lean, 
horny, and C-fouted, and soon Wcovne fat, soft, ami 
footless, but that before passing into the pupa 
stage, they pass through a series of pi’opavatovy 
chnngc.s. 'The important genera are : ( I ) Lytta or 
Canthiwis, (2) Mylalnis, {?>) C'crcocoma, (■4)Mv.lo;j. 
In regard to some of those, a few notes are reipiisite. 
(1) Tlie genus I.,ytta or CantharU lias wings, long, 
thread-like, 11-iointed fccler/i, niid ki(Iiiov-.shapQ(t 
eyes. It inchnles over 350 species, of wlncli only 
8 arc ICurimeau. The most fiiiniliav form is the 
common Imster-heotlo or Spanish-l\y, LytUt ov 
Canlhatis vesientoria. Tliis l)iight golaen-coloiircd 
or bluish-green beetle is common on many trees in 
Europe. It ninkes Its pre.soiice felt by clovouriug 
tlio leaves. The females ky a large number of eggs 
in a hole in tho grmiml, whonoe, after S to 1 woeks, 
the Iniu’io pass in all prohidiilily into cortain bees. 
For inodicinnl purposes, tho beokles iwo dried and 
ruljbod into jiowuor. Tito iiritant substance is 
found throughout tho liody, but especially in tlio 
oi’arios. 12) Mylabris is a iwor European genus, 
but incluilcs even more tropical forms than Lytta, 
restricted, liowovor, to tlio Old AYorld. (3) Cer* 
eoeoniu, with O-iointed feelers, ia eomnioiier in 
Europe j 0. schl{ffei'i is indeed frequent. (4) Mololi 
is a largo wiiigIcSH genua, -with about '7lJ species, 
repreawnted every where except in Australia. _ The 
females liave avory broad abdomen. Tliey live in 
gra.sp. On irritation, they allow- an oily, yyllorv, 
hlisteriiig fluid to ooze nut from between the joints. 
The eomiiion Oil-beotle {M. pro-searakeua) and 
anotlior hcautiful species (d/. variegtttus) arc strik- 
ing illustrations of romantic lifc-liistories. For 
this and otlier particulars in regaril to Jleloe, see 
article under that head. A])iirt from their medi- 
cinal use, the physiology and life-history of the.se 
blister-beetles luve.st thein with very considerable 
biological interest. Tiio common blister-beetle, 
Spanisli-lly or Cantliaris, will be fnrtliev treated 
at Cantiiarides ; and see below. 

Blister.S are medicinal agents whicli, when 
applied to the skin, raise tho entiolo into vesicles 
filled with serous Iluid. They are applied eitlior 
in the form of plasters or in a llnid state, as suits 
the convenience of tho person or part, and have 
for their oliject tlie estahlishing of a conatev-ivrita- 
tion or divcivion of intlamiiiatnry action from a 
part in which it cannot be reached by remedies, ov 
muii .some organ wliero it may do jionnauent niis- 
cliiof, to some moi’C snperlicial )«\rt of tlio body. 

Tlic most eommon blister in use is inade_ of 
Cantharides or Si>anish ily (C'«>d/i«m vesicatori'n). 
Cantiiaride.s, mixed with a convenient propoitiou 
. of lard and w'ax, form tbe blistering ointment in 
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! ordinary use ; the only nlijeetion to this preparation 
' iieing, tiuifc if ai)|>He(l too freely, it produces much 
initation of tlio Iculiie.vH and urinary bladder. In 
! young children and very thiu-skiiined persons, a 
laj’er of silver paper, or thin gnnzc ‘wct with 
I vinogav, may he laid lietween the blister and the 
I skin, lint under no eirciunstanecs should a blister 
be left long upon cliildven, as it way pnulucc sores 
I wliicli are apt to talce on an unhealthy action, and 
are difliculfc to lical. 

Mustard {Sinapis ntf/ra) is frequently' used to 
redden the skin, but seldom loft on siilficiently long 
to proclnee blistering. Tincture of eantharides, 
croton-oil, strong liquor ammoiiim, tartar emetic 
ointment, and many other drugs are used in 
practice. 

If the occasion for the bUstev passes off, the 
vesicles .yhoiild he jiriched, and tlieii* llnid contents 
aUQ\ve<l to trickle away, tlie v'csicated surface being 
then dressed wltli some cold cream or lard. But if 
it should appear (lesirahlc to promote a discharge 
from the skin, the laised oiifcicle may he snippet! 
oil’, and some stimiilaling appHcatimi such as 
,sa\’ine ointment {Jiinipei'tis sabimi) usetl to dress 
the raw surface. C:ireab clcanliiie.s.s .should be ob- 
served in dressing tho part. 

Blister.s are ii.sed for the relief of acute iiiflnm- 
niatirm in internal organs— e.g. the pleura, lungs, 
memlnane.s tif the brain ; for the dispersion of the 
products left by iudauiniation— e.g. in intlolent 
ulcers of the skin, enlargctl lymphatic glands, and 
chronically inliamed joints 5 and for the relief of 
pain, oven ^vherc no indammation is present— e.g. 
in many forms of neurnlgia. To name all the eoii- 
ditions whore blisters maybe of use would mean an 
emimeration of more than half the diseases known 
to medicine and surgery. 

Blister is also one of the names applied to a 
bleb on the skin filled with Iluid, by whatever 
canse produced — friction, disease, i&c., ns well ns 
by vesicants, or other medicinal ogeuts. See 
Bulla. 

IMizzavd is a fierce storm of bitter frosty^ wind 
with fine hlimling snow, in Avbich, especially in the 
western states of the Aiucrican union, inaii and beast 
often perish. In one which visited Dakota and tho 
stato.s of Montana, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Texas, in .January 188S, the thermometer fell 
within twenty-four hoiiis from Td” above zero to 
28° below it in some places, ami in Dakota went 
dow'u to 40° below zero. In fine clear weather, 
with little or no warning the sky darkened and 
was filled by snow or ice-dust as fine as Hour, 
driven before a wind so fnvioua and roaring, that 
men’s voices were inaudible at a distance of 6 feet. 
Objects became invisible a few yards otf. Farmers 
died in the fields ere they could reach their houses, 
and children on their way from seliool ; some of 
those who died liaving been not frozen hut suffn- 
cated, from the impossibility of breathing the 
blizzard, yonie 23o iicrson-s last their lives. This 
was the worst since 18U4; the Colorado River in 
Texas was frozen with iee a foot thick for the liisb 
time in tite memory of man. In some districts 
blizzards arc looked for tlivec or four times in a 
winter; but really disastrous ones are rare, those 
of 1836, of Decembev 1863, divnuiuy 1866, January 
1873 being, till that of 1888, the severest on record. 
The word, wiiieli seem.s to be akin to blast, bluster, 
first became usual throughout the Uiiit-etl States 
during the .sovore winter of 1880-81, hub was in 
collofiuial use in the dVesb early in tho centurj’. 
See WIND and Stoum.s, 

Bloclb Mahcu.s Jii.iKSKit, a celehratcd ichthy- 
ologist, horii of poor Jewish parents at Anspach, 
in Bavaiia, in 1723. He .settletl iu medical piactico 
at Berlin, u-liere his life rvas uneventful, and where 


he died, August 6, 1709. He is chieflv remembered 
for ids great work, the Allgcmcine Naturycsr.hichU 
der Fische (12 vols. Berlin, 1782-05, with 432 
coloured plates), long tho most emnprebenaive 
work on iclithj’ology, and still valuable, especially 
for its iUnstrati(ms. 

JSlocik, in the rigging of a ship, is an important 
part of the apparatus necessary for raising sails and 
yards, tiglitenmg ropes, «,tc. The hlocsk comprises 
both the frame or shell, and tlio pulley or pullej's— 
usually termed ‘shcave.s’— contained within it. In 
nautical and meclianical language a tachh iiioludes 
the rope as well as the block through which it 
W’orks. Ships’ blocks I’ary greatly in size, shape, 

E orver, designation, and use, bub nearly every 
lock comprises a shell or wooden exterior, a 
shmve or wheel on which the rope runs, a piin or 
axle on wliicli the .sheave turns, and a strap (of 
rojre or iron) to fasten the block to any pavticnlav ' 
station. 

For veiy manv years, the uniform pnietico was 
to bind tlie shells by strnjw of rope— hempen or 
wire — hub in more recent times, only tho smaller 
class of blocks arc thus hound, and those of a 
heavy calibre are environed by a band of iron — 
somotimes inside the shell, and said to be ' inside 
ironhound,’ ami Homelimes outside, when they 
are temietl ‘out- 
side ironhoiiiul.' 

Ivoubouml blocks 
have been in ii.se 
in merchant-ships 
for a much longer 
period than in 
government ves- 
sels, on hoard 
which modern im- 
proveinonts are 
often slow of being 
adopted. A single 
block coutaius 
only one slieave, a 
double block, two ; 
a treble block, 
three ; and bo on ; 
while the term ‘purchase-ldock ’ is generally applied 
to all blocks liaving more than two .slieaves. All | 
the blocks on board ship have dlstiiicLivo munas— 
c.g. cal-blofk, check-block, dc,ic-<iariict-hlovk, dew- ' 
houi-blurk, snaich-hlock, tkc,., according ' 
to the kind of service they have to perform, or to I 
tlieir place of fixing, while not a fesv names avo I 
examples of the odd and sometiine.s unaccountable 
nomenclature adopted by seamen. 

Ships' blocks are usually made of elm, and tho 
shcave.s of ligiium-vitiu, the hardest kind of wood 
proeurahle in any considerable ([uantity. The pins 
arc of inm or .steel, and the hushes or hearing parts 
of the sheave are usually of bra.ss. Patent roller 
hushes, which allow the sheave to turn with 
minimum of friction, have for several years been 
largely adopted. The figures show examples of 
the bltieka most comnuvnly iu use. 

Blocks inmle wholly of iron {.see Pullkv) are 
ii.sed to some extent alaiut tho decks of ships, hut 
are ill adapted for use in sliips’ rigging, on aecounb 
of tho chafing and fraying of 'ropc.s and .sail.s 
thereby entailed. 

Until near the cml of the ISth century, blocks 
were all made by liaiul, and the trade was of consider- 
able importance. For one of the old .seven ty-fours 
of the navy alone, more than 1400 blocks were 
required, and for vc.s.sc].s of larger or smaller size a 
proportionate ivwiubwr. The introduetion t>f Hteani 
in place of tlio ‘nnbouglit wind’ as a propulsive 

S ower, has materially reduced the uuuilier of 
locks required on board sliip, and the adoi)tio]i of 
specialisett labour-saving maeliinory has rendered 



(f, siiiKli! ‘ outside iroiiboimd ' liliiClt ; 
b, ilouWe ‘ iusiilo iyoubuuud ’ \>\i)Ck 
(witli swivel hooks). 
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theiv inaimfactiivc at the present time a matter of 
groat oaso and simplicity, T\v(j men, compara- 
tively unskilled, with the aid of the maohincs now 
in use, can produce as many cmnpluto blocks in 
one ilay as would have taxed the eil'orts of the 
skilled artilicors of other days dnring the host 
part of a week. In 1781 a Sir Taylor hugaii to 
make the HlioavcH and .sIusIIh of hhuiks hy n pn>cesa 
which ho had invented. He made all the blocks 
for the royal navy until the expiration of his 
patent rights. Tlio Adinirulby then connncnccd 
the manufaotiu'o on their own aceonnt. In 1801 
Mr (afterwards Sir) Mark Isainhard Brunei sub- 
mitted to the Admiralty plans of a system of 
mnehinory for hlonk-malang, wliieh was accepted, 
and the inventor engaged to set up tlio ajijwatns 
at Portsmouth. In 1808 the system was pnt into 
cHectivG oiieratioii, it being /ound even then so 
perfect, that very few additions or imjn-ovcmeiits 
have sinco been needed. The machinery mmle 
blocks move accurately tliaii they liad ever been 
made hy hand, and with the (ud <if onlinnrj' M’ork- 
mcn only, It could elloct .t'nO.OOh worth of work 
in a year, or MO,0(K» hlocks, by the assistance of 
ten men in attendance. Diipliento machinery was 
made for Ohabhain. Ihiincl rewived Ji20,000 for 
Ills inveuLlon and for liis peisonal supenntemlcncc 
until the machinery was brought into working 
order ; this sum was money well laid out, for the 
system saved to the cimntry more than .-£20,000 a 
year, in the busy warlike iiovukI from 1808 to 1815. 

lllocic, iMAinircK, statistician, iMmi at Berlin of 
Jewish family, I8th Fehrmiry 1818, stinlicd at Ilonn 
and Giosson, hut settled at Bari», where for a time 
(1852-02) he hol*l a post in the statistical hurenn. 
ilo has puhlisliod very many works . on the 
statistics of Franco and Eurojic, including tho 
Annuairc dc. VHmumic roUtuino ct dc Slatislujue. 

ltlocklld<b in A military sense, is an operathm 
for caiituriiig an enemy’s town <»v f(»rtrcas, often 
without a homhiirdmoub or regular siege. The 
attaoking party throws up works on the neigh- 
bouring lioiglits and roads, .so ns to guard every 
exit from tho town, Tlie rest of tho heslcjgiiig 
foree remains under cover iii villages, or m a 
temporary caniii, ready to ropel any sortie at- 
tcmiited hy the besieged, The whole purpose in 
view is to prevent the besieged from receiving 
supidios of any kind, in order that, when the food 
or the aniinunition is uxliansted, they may Im com- 
pelled to Hurrendur. Fortresses sitnatml on steep 
and rocky oniimmccs, dilUculb to compior hy horn- 
hardmont or assault, may often Im reduced hy 
blockailoj because the roads or paths for the 
reception of supidies are few, and can Im watched 
hy a small niimoer of tnmps. Towns situatcil on 
a plain an5 less easily invested ; but if tho in- 
habitants arc iminerons and coniincreinl, they will 
soon be impatient of tho restraint prrtduceif hy a 
hlocdtado, luid compel the governor to snrrender. 
When, therefore, resistance is determined on, tho 
go\'orrior sciuIh out of the town as many non- 
combatants as possible. Ilo tlien collects all the 
stores in bonih-proofs, jilaces the inhabitants on an 
allowance of lood ami under military mle, and 
endeavour.^, by frequent sorties, to prevent the 
besiegers from completing tlio investment of_the 
{dace. A blockade should bo the first stop in a 
regular siege, and its oflects may often Ihj made 
more quickly felt hy a bomhanlment. The 
blockade of I’aris hy the Germuus in 1870-71 is 
tho most notable oxamiilc of such an^ operation 
that has over lieon liiiown. It was of itsdf com- 
pletely suecessful, and tho bombardment which 
was tiumglit necessary might have been dtapensed 
with. In this case a largo civil popnlation was 
blockaded together with a nuinerons aimyt bat 


at Metz, in the same canqvaigii, a large and well 
appomte<i army, comparatively miliam()ere(l liy tiio 
civil population, was cnmnelled to surrender hy a 
blockade without boinbarclmeiit (.see also SiEOK). 
Blockade on land depends on sovereignty or on niili- 
tarj’ occnnatlon. But at sea the rights ot the neutral 
are wr/t«d^re<t; equal to those of tlie belligerents. 

Blockading, in a naval seii.se, is tlie prevention 
of the entrance <sr e.vit of tlio enemy’s sliip.s at a 
particular port, or at all the {lorts on n stretch of 
coast, so ns to bring jiressure to bear upon the in- 
habitants hy olistructiiig their traile ; ami it renders 
intercourse with the enemy’s ports unlawful on 
the part of iicutrals, It is nl.Ho soinetimc-s an 
auxiliary to the military blockade by land. For 
a valid blockade it i.s necessary that a state of 
war shoiibl exist; that the blockade be really 
eftective, that is to say, it must he inaiiitained hy 
a force sudicieiit to prevent access to the eiieiiiy^s 
port, or at least to render api>ronch Imzardunsj 
and neutral iiatinns must bt! informed liv the 
blockading power, either by oflicial notification to 
all those jiowers, or hy warning given to neutral 
vessels which approach the line of blockade. But 
when a blockade bus liecnme notorious, tlie know- 
ledge will he presiimcil against any inerehaiit- 
vesscl which atteinjits t<» enter the blockaded port. 
Ellectivc blockade is the principle laid down in 
the Declaration of I’aris (1858), but this is con- 
strued more rigklly hy continental nations than 
hy Knglund or the united States, liiga was 
circclively blocka<led dining tlio Crimean war at 
a distance of 120 miles, The French insist more 
than wo do on formal notice. The blockading 
force may seize any vessel with its cargo trying- 
to trade with tho port, and send it lioine for con- 
demnation ; and if the vessel succeed in breaking 
tho blockade, it may l>e pnrmicd and captured hy 
a belligerent, until it 1ms readied its port of 
destination. That breach of blockade involves 
conliscation of tlio shi]) is admitted liy all civilised 
nations. The -cargo is not forfeited unlosa its 
owner is tho owner of the ship, or was.eogiiiaont 
of the iiitendcil violation. 

Napoleon’s Berlin decree of 1808 dcclnved tho 
nriti-sli Islands In a state of blockade (see COK- 
TJNENTAI, Sy.STEM). 

Tho most memorable of recent blnckailes is that 
of tho ports of the Soutliern States by tho Federal 

S ivcrnment dining tho Amorican ci\ul wav. Tlio 
(ickado was begini in April 1801, and, extend- 
ing ns it did to the u'hole of the simtlieni coast 
and ports, was at first somewliat ineffectivo. 
Ultimately it was more rigorous and systematic ; 
hilt to the last a considerable trade was carried on 
by swift steamers (many of them Clyde-built) 
tliroiigli such blockaded xuuts ns Charleston (the 
Imrimurof which was ohstmetedby sinking old sliips 
and stones to ns-sist the lilockaileis) and Wilming- 
ton. The risks wero great. Hobart I’asha, uho 
Avas a noted blockade-runnci', .says that more than 
40 ships were captured out of (iC that left England 
and New York to nin tho blockade dining the 
four y'ears of the wav. But the prtdits wero enor- 
inous} Hohnrt sold in MTImington for twelve 
shillings women’s .stays Aihich he bought at 
tliirteenponce, and .solll cotton in Liverpool for 
hoJf-a-cron-ii which in Wilmington cost liim only 
twopence a pound. Besides tlmse caiitiired, many 
hloeKadc-niimers run usiioie in the dark, nr had to 
be deliberately run ashore or hiinit to escape tho 
cruisers. Nassau, in tlie Bahanifis, Avas a great 
station for ships in the hlockadc-iiinning enter- 
prise. See CiiARLKSTON, Neutrality, Prize 
Court ; Hobart Pasha’s S/cctc/tcs ffovi my Life 
(1880) ; and as to the law, Twiss, Hall, Pluirimore, 
Hozlitt, and Roche for England ; Wheaton for tlie 
United States j Haiitefcnille, Heffter, Gessnev, and 
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Bluntsclili for tJie cojitiiieut of Eiivape ; the collec- 
tions of treaties; lunl tko proceed inys of the A!a- 
huiiia CDiiiniiHsiun. Lord Stowell’s (lecisionH in the 
pvi/.o convt dnvin;f the Fvencl; wars may he said to 
hjrni tlie stihstiinoe of Enj'liHli law on this subject, 

BlOtildlOllSC is ft stockade or wooden wall, 
roofetl ill and loopliolcd. The tinibers which form 
the walls may he laid lioriznntally or vertically. 
Tliey must he huilot-proof (aliout a siiuare foot in 
.section), and covered outside with earth uji to the 
loopholes, to prevent their beiny sot on lire. A 
similar precaution is adopted for the roof. Where 
tiniher Is plentiful, and an artillery attack not to 
bo feared, blockhouses are useful ilefeiisivc works, 
and under these conditunis they have heeii much 
used in the hackwoods of America. In more 
civilised couutricH they would only he used in 
mountain warfare or as keeiw to redoubts in the 
plains. In tlic latter cas-c tlmy may he exposed to 
artillery tiro, and re(jiuro tlion a'douldo row of 
stocUivUny, with feet of wcU-vammed earth be- 
tween. A bloeklionsc may be of any size and 
shape, It forms a havvack for its si’avrison, and the 
;^!iard bed.s are convenient ns baiifpiettes upon 
which the men stand to lire. H Iar};e, a blockhouse 
is ^'ciierally cruciform in plan, so n.s to gain Hank 
deionco, or it may have an upper story projecting 
over blio lower to enable men to (ire through lonp- 
hfde.s in the tioor upon the attneking tr()())>.s. The 
.same object is sometimes attained by phicing tbe 
ii]i]ior story diagonally acro.ss the lower one. A 
cHceli is G.vcavatod round the hlockhcmse to provide 
the earth which coi’ers the woodwork, and also to 
prevent the enemy getting close enough to sot it 
on lire. .Stake.s are planted in the ditch to make 
it fliliicult for the enemy to collect in it, and there 
rally for the thud tissault. 

lllock tsliliKL formerly called iCauisees, is 
situateil in tlie Atlantic ahout 1) mile.s S. from 
lUmvle Island, United States, to wlikdv it belongs. 
It is about 8 miles long, has a lighthouse at its north 
enil, and contains the township of New Shoveham, 
a summer re.sort, A lu'cakwater on the east side 
of the island forms a harbour of refuge. I’op. 1147. 

Itluck-pi’iiiting'4 the metliod of printing frojn 
woiidoii hlo(^ks linoilucing h/or/: boi/ks), as is still 
done in calico-printing ami in making waJi-paper. 
«ee PitiXTiN'ii. 

Block*systcm is a method of working rail- 
ways. 'riie line is divided into a number of com- 
paratively short sections, and m> train is allowed 
to pass into a section till the sigiinis at either 
end hidieale that the section is entirely clear of 
other trains, Ttio signals arc directed hy teiograph ; 
and, if the .system is strictly obsci’ve'd, collisions 
become impossilile. See Uaii.w.ws. 

Bioenkfoiitein, the caiutal of the Ojunge 
Free State ('(.v.), stands on the Moddor, in a high 
and healthy district, 2(J0 miles W. hy N. of Durliaii. 
It is connected hy telegraph witl'i the Cajie and 
Natal, and i.s the seat of the Volk.sraad, of an 
Anglican bisliu\uLc, a college, I'ce. I’oii. (I88tl) 
2d(i7. 

Itlois* the ca))ital of the I'i’onch dejiartment 
Loir-et-Chcr, has a remarkahly fine .situation on 
a steep acclivity, and is built chiclly on the riglit 
bank of the Loire. An eleven-areh' iiridgo (1717), 
loot) feet long, unites it with its .snhurb of 
Vienne on the left liaiik. It is 3(i miles SM'. 
of Orleans, lllois has a cathedral ; but its chief 
glory is old castle, ivhicdi has been the scene 
of many interesting historical events. Louis 
XII, w,as hom in it; and under its roof (’diaries, 
Due d’Aleucoii, and Margaret of .!\.njou, and lieiiri 
IV. ami Margaret of Valois were married. Ilero 
also the Due de tJiiiso and liis brother, the 
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cardinal, were murdered, hy order of Heiiri III., 
28d Decemher 1588. Isabella, (\ucen of Charle.s 
VI., here found a retreat; it served as a jirisoii 
for Mary do’ Meilici ; (.'atUeriue do’ Medici ilied 
within its walls ; and Maria Louisa liore hold 
her court in 1814, after Paris had ca\ntu!ated. 
The castle was then neglected ami ii.sed as a 
barrack > since 1845, hnt especially in 1880-87, 
a great part of it has heen linel}' restored at 
great cost. Bhns is a place of groat antirjnity. 
8tep!ien, who usurped tlie crown of England on 
the death of Henry I., vvas a son of one of the 
counts of Illois, hy Adda, the daughter of William 
tlie Conqueror. Otlicr celohrated natives have 
been Peter of JHois, subsefiuently areiuleacnii of 
London, and author, who died in 1200; and Denis 
Papin (q.v.), to whom a statue has been erected. 
Illois is ail arclibi.shop'.s see, and has manufactures 
of porcelain ami gloves, with a trade in brandy, 
wine, and wood. Pop. ( 188(3) 10,881. 

KlomcfteUl, Fhanci.s, the topographer of 
Norfolk, rector of Hargham and For.slidd, and 
aftovwavd.s of Ilruckdish, was horn at Fersfidd, 
2;hl July 1705, ami died l(3tli January 1752. The 
great aducvenicnt of his life was his Htstovij of 
Norfolk, wliidi, though ahoiimling in crror.s, is 
a vast storehonsc of in{ovmivti<m on the subject. 
In 1735, wliile colleetiiig materials for it, lie dis- 
covered the ‘Past-on Letters.’ The first volume 
aiipeared in folio in 173!l, the .second in folio and 
quarto in 1745 ; llVomdidd died ere the completion 
of the third vohime_, wliidi, with a fourtli and lifth 
hy tlie llev. C. Parkin, ajipeared at Lynn (17(10-75; 
now ed. II vols. Lomlon, 1805-10; indo-v, 18(32). 

Bloililickli CiiAnucs Jamks, Bishop of Lon- 
don, was liorn in 178(3 at Bury St Edmunds, in 
Suffolk, where his father was schoolmastor. 
Thence lie passed to Trinity Colltmo, Cambridge, 
of wbidi be was elected a fellow; ami taking orders 
in 1810, he liocaino iiicumliont of St Botolph, 
London (IHIO), Archdeaeon of C'olehe.ster (1822), 
and Bisluqi of Choster (1824), wlieuce iu 1828 ho 
was translated to London. Blonifidd’H rejuitation 
for classical sdudavsUip vests on his editions of 
/E.sehy]ns, Callimachus, Euripido.s, I'i.'c, Ho was 
exceedingly active iu the supovintendcuco of his 
diooe.se, and was an origtiiator of the movement 
for the erection of new churches, setting about 
the building of fifty at once. Ho died .5th August 
1857. See the Life by his son (2 vols. 1803). 

lUoilimnert« PlllLit*, a Flemish aiUlmr, with 
Conscience a reviver of the Flemish tongue, horn 
at Client in 1809. In 1834 iio published a volume 
of verse ; bub be rctidered better sei'vicu to litera- 
tiii'O umi to the patriotic cause hy his editions 
of TIteophilits (1830), an old Flemish noem of the 
14th century, and of the Otuh'laim^imG Gvilkhten 
(3 vols. 1838-51) of the 12t!i, IJtli, and 14th cen- 
turies. His most important work is a history of 
(lie Bulgian.s (1840), in which he .shows that the 
Low Countries, spite of political separation, have 
a unity of culture, and that the political welfare 
of Belgium is opposed to a French aUiance. lIo 
died at (Jlieiit, August 14, 1871. 

IBoildek celeltiatod French ininsli'ul of tlie 
I2th century, born at Nosle, in Picardy, was a 
favoorito of ICing Bicliard the Lion-liearfc, and 
accoiiipanioil him to Palestine, ^^'llell, in 1103, 
Kichard on Ids homeward journey was .seized amt 
imprisoned by Leopohl, Duke of Austria, the min- 
strel ivamlereil through Cermany in di.sguuso .seek- 
ing ld.s master, and at length came to the castle 
of Diirren.stoiii, in Austria, in which ho hoard that 
tlierc was some illustrious captive, lie placed 
himself under the tower and commenced singing 
a love-soug whicli liichard and ho had composed 
together. Hardly had lie finished the (list .stanza, 
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Avhen a well-known voieie fioiii tlio tower t-ook up 
the second, niul ennied it on to the eml. So tlie 
niiiistvcl discovered his inonavcli, and, i-etuniing 
witli all speed to England, was the means of his 
heing ransomed by Ids snlijects. Unhirtunately, 
this story rests solely on the French Olimmcle of 
Khoims, belonging t(» the latter half of the 13th 
century ; its ])oimlavity dates only fi-om Gretry’s 
opera ( 17S4), '.nie pjKjins tliat have c-ome down" to 
us under llloiulers name are i»oor and nniiitei'cst- 
ing ; they are published by Tarbo in the tW/ceftoH 
(leu .PaCfcK Chduipi'.iiith (v(d. xix. Itheiins, 1302). 

Itloildill) CliAULi'S, rnpc-dnneev, born in 1324- 
at St Ollier, I’as-de-Calais, was trained at Lyons, 
where he made siieli vapid progress that he" wa.H 
designated ‘The Little Wonder.’ After making 
a several years' tour of tlio United State.s, on 30th 
June 18oil, hefore a crowd of 25,000 pei-sons, he 
crossed^ the Falls of Niagara on a tighb-rope in 
live minutes j on 4th July, lie crossed blindfold, 
trnndiiiig- a wheelltarrow'i on 19th August, lie 
carried a man on his back; on 14th .Scptemlier 
ISCiO, ho crossed on stilts in the pi’csence of the 
Prince of ‘Wales, His engagement at the Crj-stal 
Ibilace in I8(i2, where lie performwl on a rope 249 
yards long, and 170 feet from tlio ground, drew 
immense crowds. After several years’ retirement, 
lu) reapiioaved in 1880, and in 1888 was performing 
in London. 

ltloo<], the nutritive fluid of the Iksiies and the 
groat carrying tissue of llio body, is the well-known 
rod fluid wliicti fills during life the arteries and 
veins of the body. It consists of au almost colour- 
less fluid, the li'iHoi' SKiiffiihiis or blood'plnsim, in 
wlihih float a largo number of small corpuscular 
bodies, the bhml-corpmcks or hhwl-ylohuUx. The 
proportion of tlie.se to each other hy weight is ahout 
uno-thii'd eoiiiuscles to two-thirds plasma. The 
rjuanblty of hlood in the body by weight is about 
oue-tlilrtoenth part that of the whole body. When 
a drop of hlood is o.xamined umler the microscope, 
the corpimcles floating ahout arc .soon to he of two 
kinds, illHtinguisliablo clilclly by their colour— the 
white aiul the red, The wliito are very much fewer 
in nuinbev than tlio red, the proportion in healthy 
hlood lielug about 1 to 355. Even in health, how- 
cs’er, this proportion is .subject to considerable varia- 
tions, and still move so in disease; in some forni-s 
of disease (e.g, Leukamiia) the white corpusclc*.s 
almost ciitmlliiig in number the red. 

T'lie vjhitc vAiipiisclc is a pale giunnliir-looking 
body, coiilalnlng in its centre a siiiatl mimd 
nucleus, In common with all simple cellular 
bodies, it possesses the power of altering its sha)»e 
from time to time, by alteviiately shooting out anti 
withdrawing sniull processes from its suhstauoo, a 
movement to wliitdi the term ameboid is given 
from its resemblance to what is seen in the simple 
organism the Auin-ha ((j.v.). 

The red coipn^clcs, on lieiiig withdrawn from the 
liody, tend to run together into lieaps resembling 
))iles of coins or roiileriii.v. Their jieculinr colour is 
due to till) presence tif a special colouring matter 
{/iiijinof/iobin}. It is only when in bulk that they 
appear' red and give the hlood its characteristic red 
cofour; the iuilividuul eor|m«ele itself is not red, 
but has more of a pale straw or fawn tint. 

Throughont tlie animal kingdom two forms of 
red corpuscles are to be found. In man and in all 
other maminalians, with tlie single exception of the 
camel in wliich the shape is elliptical, tlie red 
corpuscles are minute circular discs, llattencd on 
each .surface, and entirely ilevoiti of any central 
kernel or nucleus, lilacli surface piesente a slight 
hollowing out or depression, ivhich gives rise to the 
Bluided anpoamnee seen in the eeiitro of the cor- 
puscle 'wiaeu viewed from its flat, surface. In all 

other vertebrate aninial.s, including birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, ami lishes, the red corpu-seles are oval 
ill sliu)>e, and contain 
a large centml oval . 

nucleus, Gio presence ) 

of wliich gives rise to ^ 
almlgiiigiiithecentre 1 ) < 5 ^^ 

of the coiimscle when ^ At ^ n 

viewed from its edge. ^ ^ (§) 

The rcil coipiiscles ^ 

of tlic blood vai'y 
iimcli in size ill tUfl'er- ^ 

ent animals. In each 
siiecie.s of animal tlic\' 

are alwav-s of uniform «, lluins’i nrl blonil-covpnscleit as 

si/e Tfio coriniseies siuTuci- ntul fiviii 

si/e. liio corpiiseifts 

of mainioal.s gener- corjinsples fnniiiiij; roi<!‘:aiix; c, 
all}' ore Ililicli smaller white hlooij-ci>iimseli-!: J, red 
than those of birds, of tlio fro-’s idooil, 

tosorf .■oi.Hte ,m,i ■“ S'LatoS'Sa.;;' 

aniphilnans hciiig .still 

larger. In man the average size of tlie red cor- 
piLsclo is about inch, The largo.st corpuscle of 

all — almut inch in dianicter — is to he found in 

Proft’Jw{q.v.). 

The iiuiiiher of corpnselcs jne.sent in oven a drop 
of hlood is to he o-stiniatcd hy millions. In cortain 
conditions of disease (e.g. Amemia) tlie imnilier may 
1)0 reduced hy one-half, one-tliird, or oven more. 
They are formcil in the spleen and red bone nmrrow, 
proliahly also in the lymph glands, their c.vact 
mmle of origin, however, hciiig ns yet obscure. 

CoiHjmiuon of the Blood . — The red corpuscles are 
almost entirely made up of the colouring matter 
of the hlood— haunogloliin ; l)Ut contain in addition 
a very small proportion of aHumiinous bodies, with 
lecithin and cholesteriii. Of tlie salts contained in 
them, the most almiidantare tho.so of potassiuiu. 

The composition of tlie plftsnui is imicli more 
conipic.x than that of tiio corpuscles. In addition 
to water, of which it mainly is made up, it contains 
alhnmens, fats, traces of sugar, and a laige iminber 
of o.\traotive ImkHos and salts. As reganls the salts 
contained in it, the must important feature is the 
prepoiulcranco of the sodinni .salts over those of 
potus-rium. 

The composition of tlte blood-plasma varies con- 
siderably at diOevent times and under cUll'eront 
conditions, according to the waste matters throivn 
into it from the tissue.s or derived Ijy absorption 
from the alimentary canal. 

C'oayalution af the B/ooiL—Ona of the most rc- 
markahlc proportie.s of the hlood, and 0110 which 
at ail tinie.-i has e.xcitcd great interest and atteu- 
timi, i.s the imiperty it posHCsses of ‘clotting’ or 
‘dKtgulating' on being withdrawn from the body. 

In the vessels of the body the blood is in a liuul 
coiuUtion; but shortly after being withdrawn, in-, 
stead of remaining lluid, it becomes viscid and 
gelatiuousi and iinally ‘.sets ’ into a linii jelly-like 
maas, .so that tlio ve.ssel containing it can be 
inverted without any of it escaping. If it bo now 
.set aside for a few lioms, a clear somewhat straw- 
coloured lluid gradually separates from this mass, 
ami collects between the clot and the sides of the 
-vessel in which it is contained. This gradually 
increase.^ in quantity till liimlly tiie blood is divided 
into two portions, a linn red e/ot, which retaiu-s 
the shape of the vessel, floating free in a clear, 
transparent, stmw-eolouied tUiid — the blood-scrum. 
Coagwiation is not a simple cooling of the hlood, ns 
was formerly stipjMised. On the contrary, it is 
deiaved hy c'old; ami IiysiirifmmUng the blood with 
ice lb can" Im prevented altogether, TJic raidility 
with which it takes place varies eoiisiderahly in 
dilleveut eases. It can ho entirely prevented by the 
aiUlifciou to the blood »if various salts, especially 
those of sodium and maguesium. The blood 
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lomaina (Unci witUiu the lilooil-vessels in virtue of 
Home property poHsessed by tlieirwall.s. Even after 
(loatlk tlie may reniain an imletlnite time 

witlionb coiiffiilatiii'' ; but on lieing yithdran'ii 
from the bloorl-ve^^Hel it at oiiec coagnlaCoH. 

Tlio clot wliicli foniis ns the result of coa'oilatioii 
retaiiis the sliiipc of tlie vessel into wliicli tlie blotitl 
kns liceu jmuvcd, aiul \iveseuts usually a cup-sliapcd 
depression on its upper surface. It consists almost 
entirely of the rod eorijuscle.s of the blood entangled 
ill a iiicsliwork of fine fibrils or threads, which are 
coni[)o,sed of a substance termed Jibnn. Tliis sub- 
stance (toe.s not exist as .sneb in tlie living^ blood, 
but is formed at the moment of coagulation by 
the action of a body also formed at the moment_(if 
coagulation— the fi'hrin-fcrmcnt—on one of the chief 
coiistituonts of the plasma— the origi- 
nal hfooil-plasma thus separates into a .solid and a 
fluid jiortion, the former {fibrin) entangling in its 
meshes almost alt the corpusclc.s, tlm latter (the 
serum) eseinihig free. By ‘ wliijipiiig ’ the lilood — 
i.e. beating it up with a stick, coagulation is 
hastened, and at the same time the lihriii is 
removed from the bloml in the form of a tough 
stringy mass ; tlie remaining blood is then made up 
.solely of the red cnrpuside.s floating in the serum. 

In former time.^, when blond-lettiiig was so much 
jiractised for the relief or cure of disea-se, imicli iin- 
portaucc^vas attacUed to the ivppeavuiices presented 
by the blood after being witlidrawii, and more 
espcouilly to the aiipeavance of the clot wliicli 
formed. Wlieii tlie blood coagulates slowly, time 
is given for the I’od corpuscles, which are the 
heavier, to fall to the bottom, the white corpuscles 
then forming a paler layer at the upper part of the 
clot. The appcavauco'of this paler layer — the so- 
called ‘huffy coat'— was thought to he of great 
signiiicaiico, as indicating the existence of iiiilam- 
mations, and tiio patients wore repeatedly hied, 
with a view to its removal. Little or no im|iort- 
ance is now attached to such appearances. The 
colour and consistence of the clot, whether redder 
ov paler, livJn or move gelatinous, are entirely 
dependent nimn the previous condition of the blood 
— its richness in blood coi'imseles, or the poverty of 
its plasma in solid constituents. 

Fuiicl/'oiis of f/ic liiooi /. — Tho blood is tlic groat 
carrying tissue of the body. As such its functions 
are of a three-fold nature: (1 > it convoys tho food- 
material to all the tissues of the body ; {2) removes 
tlieiico tiic waste-produets; and (;i) its rcrl enr- 
puselea are tlie great carriers of o.xygen, witlioiit 
which tho act of respiration could not lie canied on. 
Tho blood going to the tissues {arterial blood) is of 
a bright red colour, due to the vireseuce of a large 
cxce.ss of oxygen ohlainod in tho lungs; whereas the 
blood returning from the tissues bach to the lioarb 
and lung.s (venous blood) is of a dark puiple colour, 
its oxygen having iieea removed from it in tlie 
ti.ssiics, and a large (puuitity of carbonic acid 
having been added to it. 

The red coipiiscles possess gveat powers of 
absorbing oxygen, .scilely from the iircsence of the 
colouring matter in tbe’m— the brnmoglobin, Tliis 
substance, one of the most complex found in tlie 
liudy, attaclic.s oxygen to itself in a loose form in 
tlie lungs, and then delivois it up to the tissne.s. 
This is the change which oucnisin the blood during 
bveatbiug, the dark veiums blood vetuvuiug h’oiu 
the tissne.s, poor in oxygen and rich in carbonic 
acid, giving o)V its carbonic acid in tho lungs, and 
again taking np fi’esb oxygen from the air, to 
rdturii once more to the tissiie.s ns bright arterial 
blood. See liitHPiiiATiON, xiirnciUK^, Ciiicula- 
TJON, Vjcrx.s ; also Bukkdixcc, Blood-stalv.s. 

Blood, AvKxui'ii OP. In tho early ages of 
society, almost ev'ciy where, it was loohe'd upon a.s 
the duty of the next of kin to nvengo the deatli 


of a murdered relative ; but among .some priinitivo 
peoples, as the modern Bedouins, as among the 
ancient Anglo-Saxons, the right is annulled by com- 
pensation. Tho Mosaic law did not sot aside this 
niiiversal institution of iirimitive society, but jdaeed 
it under regulations, proliibiting the commutation 
of the penalty of death for money, and apiioiiiting 
cif/'cti ()/ rr/iuje for the involuntary manslayer. The 
wilful murderer was, in all cases whatever, to lie 
put to death without permission of compensation. 
Tlie neare.st relative, whoso duty it was to hunt 
down tho murderei', was called Oocl, the ‘ re- 
deemer’ or ‘ avenger.’ See City op Kepugk ; and 
for the blood-foinl, Vpndetta. 

Blood, EATit'iG OF. Tho eating of blood was 
pi'oliibitcd under the Old Testament dispensation. 
Christians, with a few exceptions, have always 
regarded tho prciliihition as having ceased with tfio 
reas{)n for it, and consider the e.xhortation of the 
apostolic, council of .Jerusalem to the Gentile con- 
verts, to abstain ‘ from things strangled and from 
blood,’ to bavcheen merely an application of tho 
great law of Christian charity to the circumstanoe.s 
of a transition period, with reforonco to tho iireju- 
dices of Jewish cunverts, Jews still always kill 
their own butcher-meat. 

Blood. Thomas, adventurer, was born in 
Ireland about HilS, and in tho Great Kehellion 
sided with the paiiinmoiit. Deiuivcd of his estate 
at the llestovatiou, lie put himself in UJbh at the 
head of a plot to seize Dublin Castle and 
Ormemdo, tho lord-lieiilciiant. Gn its discovery 
his chief accomplices were seized and executed; 
but he liimsell esca])ed to Holland, am] was 
there received with IngJi consideration, lie .soon 
found his way back t<) Eiiglaml to try wliat 
miscliicf miglit be brewed among the Fifth-Mon- 
archy men ; and thence ]n'ocee(ling to Scotland 
was present at the battle of HulUon Green ( lOOU). 
On the night of bth Decemlier 1070, the Duke of 
Ormonde was seized in hi.s conch in 8t Jame.s’n 
Street by a gang of bravoes, tied on Uov.seback 
bebiiid one of them, and hurried away towards 
Tyburn. The timely approach of bis atlimdantu 
at tlie moment ivlien, in struggling with bis 
ridiiig-eompanion, lie liad .succeeded in bringing 
him to the ground, probably saved the duke 
from hanging. Ulood was tho leader in this 
davUig villainy. Ilis next eutev\ivise was still 
wilder and more dungeroiis. On SlLli Jlay 1071, 
disguised as a clergyman, with three accoinjilicos 
he entered the Tower, deteniiim’d to carry oil' tho 
regalia. After nearly murdering tlie kcoiier of the 
jewels, he actually succeeded in getting oil' with the 
crown under liis cloak, while one of Ids asHoeiates 
here away the orb. They were pursued, however, 
.seized, and committed to the Tower. Now came 
a singular turn of fortune. At the instigation of 
Buekingliam, wtio was aceused of baviiig hired 
Blood to attack the Duke of Ormonde, King 
Cliarles visited tlie (lanntle.s.s miscreant in prison, 
and, dreading the threat that there were hundi'eds 
of Blood’s associates banded togetlier by oath to 
avenge the death of any of the fraternity, pariloneil 
him, took him to court, restored liiiii Ids o.slato 
of itdOO a year, and raised him so high in favour 
that for sevei'al years Colonel Bbiod was an inllu- 
eiitial inediuiii ot royal patronage, lie (piarreUed, 
however, with Buckiiigliam, and was eominittod by 
the King’s Bench on acliavgcof slauduv against him ; 
lie was bailed out, but dieil on 24tii .(ingiist KiSO. 

Blood-bird of New South Wales 
s«n(/iu'ncafe«frt), a beautiful little species of 'Honey- 
enter (q.v.) (Molijdiagidai), widoli receives its iiaiiio 
from the rich scarlet colour of tho lioad, nock, 
breast, fimi back of the male. It iiihaliits thickets. 
A very similar species is fintiu! in Bengal. 
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Klood-lloivcr (Hwmdtifhus), a genus of 
Aiiiarylliilac!On.‘ (n.v.), luofitly natives of ^utli 
Africa, some of >vfiich are coniiiion in greonliouses. 
They take their iiainc from tire nsmil coloiu- of 
their flowers, wiilcli form a iiuo head or crowded 
umbel. Tlie Imlhs are sometimes propagated by 
cutting thoni across ab(jvc tlio middle, so as t«» stop 
the single growing point ; new jtxihary biillis then 
form aronnrl the outer edge. The species seem 
generally to possess poisonous jmiperties. The 
inspissated juice of II. toxkarius is used in South 
Africa for iioisoniiig arrows. 

ISIoodllOlllld, a variety of Hound ((pv.), re- 
mavkablo for its exquisite imwers of scent, and 
for tliu oagorness with wliich it trucks a bleeiling 
animal ; it is able to .select a fi-oshiy-wonmied deer 
from aiuouga herd, and follow its trail} and from 
this faculty lb derives its name. It was also 
formerly called, Ijoth in England and Scotland, 
dcut-hoiind or skiith-hoiniil, fmm the Middle- 
English sleuth, ‘ a slot or track ’ ( Icol. slot/i ). Tlie 
bluoilhimml was formerly coninioii and imicli in u.sq 
in Britain, as well as on the continent of Eui-opc 
for hunting jmrpose.s, heing in the posseasion of 
most nohlu families, wlio vied with one another in 
tlie purity and excellence of tlieir dillerent strains, 
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but is nou' rave, though Lord Wolvorton, who died 
in 1887, at one time hunted a pack of bloodhonmls 
in Dorsotsinvu. Bloorlhonnds M'oro also much used 
to track escaped prisonor.s, aiirl are mentioned in the 
lioetical histories of Bruce and Wallace ns being 
used by their emmiios to discover thejn; and in 
later days they wore resorted to by siave-owiiors in 
America in the pursuit of fugitive slaves.^ The 
bloodhound is a large taii-cohmred dog, with an 
exceedingly liamlsome and nohle beoil expres.siiig 
dignity and strength, The lieml slitmld l>c_long 
and narrow, with a dome shaued .skull, tbo oecipitnl 
bone forming a ])oculiai' iiealc on the back or tbo 
skull ; the eyes distinctly showing the third eyelid 
or ‘haw,’ wliich gives tlie eye a bloodshot and 
ratlior lierce look ) the ears long enongli to meet in 
front of tlio nose, hut falling down close on either 
side of bho face ; colonr, a rich tan Avitli a ilark 
.saddle, showing no white if po.ssible. The Wood- 
lioimd is rather uiiinanagenblo n-heii thormiglily 
roused, on account of his coimme and strength, but 
wlion properly treated is goneralJy docile, and makes 
a cajutal watch-dog. Many interesting anecdotes 
are recorded of the pei-severance anil success of 
bloodhounds in following a track upon w’bicli they 
have been set, oven ndien it has led them through 
much frequented roads. As recently as 187B an mi- 
.sncco.s.sful attempt was made at IBlaelibnvn to track 
a murderer by menus of a bloodhound. — The Cudan 
Bloodhound, notorious as liaving been employml 


in the pursuit of felons aiid of fugitiv e slaves in 
Cuba and elsewhere, diliers consiileiably from the 
tme bloodlioniul of Britain and of the continent of 
Europe, being liercer and having more reseiii- 
blancc to the bnlldog, and probablv a connection 
with that or some similar Ineecl. Many of these 
dogs were imiHirtcd into Jmiiaicji in n90, to be 
employed in suppressing the Maroon (ij.v.) insurrec- 
tion} but the terror occasioned bv tlicir arrival 
produced the desired oilect witlmut their actual 
employment. 

IMooil'iuoilcy, a lonard received for bringing 
almut the death of another, ns by giving evidence 
leading to a conviction in a capital cliavge. The 
name is also applied to the cominjiisation for a 
nemoii’s slaughter paid to his next of kin, the 
Wergild (f£.v.) of our ancestors. 

«l004l-|)0l801lil]h^ is a name popularly but 
loosclv used of Bya'ima (fj.v.) and allied diseases. 
See af.so J)ts.sECTii»N Woi.'Nu.s, Piiifiox, Wounds. 

BloOtl'DAi)!, which doubtless lia.s its origin in 
the up-mshiiig currents of watei-sjimits and wliirl- 
uonds, ha-H freipieiitiy fallen in Italy and Southern 
Europe, and has been repeatedly traced, tliroiigh 
the microscope and chemical test, to tlie sandy 
deserts of Northern Africa adjoining. Similar rains' 
have fallen in the CaiiRiie.s, and they may be like- 
wise luscrlbed to the African desert to the eastward, 
In these cases tlie origin is the vainliws whirlwinds 
of tliese arid deserts, wliich are locally called ‘ devils, ’ 

Klood-root. See Il/UMODanACD^ii;, and 

SANlSUhNAPtA. 

UlAA4l*8tai])8, Detkction of, an important 
subject in connection with forensic medicine. On 
criminal trials tbo guilt of jinaonevs lias frequently 
bi>cn established by tlio discovery of tliese stains. 
The following scheme sliowu tlio various methods 
ciimloycd in tlic investigation : 

rAiW— aided by «, ordinary lens ; &, micro- 
scone; c, siwctroscojicj d, nrtilicial light. 

CAemmi{--ii,\ieM--jmitive : ( 1, change of colonr } 
2, coagulation); l>, ammonia — ncr/ativc; c, limmatiu 
test : (I, guainenm test. 

Blood when liquid stains all articles with wliich 
it comes in contact. It ninks into M'oven te.xturcs 
and such material as soft n inid, lint on tiiotallic 
surfaces and on liard woods it forms a lilni of 
gi-eater or less thiekne.s.s, and (jnickly dries. At 
lirst it U of a reddi.sli-brown colour, but in the 
coMi’se of a few weeks this deepens and becomes 
aliniwt black. 

LcHikcd at with a lens of hnv power— -say 10 nr 20 
diameters — the blmid, if in anj' quantity, and co- 
agulated, and if it has nob sunk into the texture of 
the cloth, is observed to iire.sent an irregular .surface, 
and entangleil in it have frequently been detected 
foreign materials wliich have nlloided a eluc to the 
cnlprit, and to the manner in whicli the crime 
lias iHJcn committed. Thus liairs, fragments of 
cotton, ejiithelial scales from the throat, and min- 
ute fragments of bird.s’ featliers have often been 
noted. This preliminary investigation concluded, 
the attempt is now made to disco^’er the peculiar 
corpuscles of the blood (see Blood). Tills is a 
matter of great diliiciiUy when the blood has stained 
wicli articles as linen iir cotton stnils and liecomc 
diy, but when spilt on hard .suvface.s, or when it is 
in'sucli quantity as to form n, distinct coagulum, 
the coipuscles are generally eiiKily iletermined by 
tlio followiii" process. The object is, by breaking 
up the coagiiluin, to dissolve out the corjniscles in 
some medium as nearly as ])OBsil)le of the snme 
density as the liquor satianims of the circulation. 
Niimevons media have nom time to time been 
proposed, -such as snlutions of sugar, phosphate 
of soda, iwlido of potassium, &c., but the one 
generally employed is a solution of glycenne in 
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M’fiter of .specific gravity 1‘028. If tliis .solution 
IfC applied, for exantple, to tlie stained blnde of a 
knife, or if a minute portion of <lrieil lilood-elot be 
gently dissolved in it, a reddisli Ihiid is obtained 
M-liiuli under a liigli power of the microscope (300 
diameters) rarely fails to e.vhibit imiiterou.s cor- 
)usdos wliicli by tlieiv peculiar appearance (see 
Ilood) are at once recognised to lie jnaniuialian 
blood-discs. In the case of stained linen, iSrc., 
there is greater dillienlty. The stained portion 
must 1)0 thoroughly niolstened with the .solution, 
and then .syueezetf over a glass rod. When the 
I’eitdlsli Iluid reaches tljo surface, it must be removed 
witli the blade of a knife, placed oii g:lass, and 
submitted to the microscope, lly this simple pro- 
cess, unless the stain be of great ago, its ctumictor 
is detcvuuued. liumau lihjod in these circiiiii* 
stances, however, cannot lie distinguished from the 
blood of the other meiuUcvs of the great class of 
the mammalia, with the solitary exception of the 
camel tribe, whiclv pnesent an oval blood-covpnisclG 
(sec Ca.mll), 

Of late years, the interesting fact has been dis- 
covered that hlood possesses a distinct Hpcctrum, so 
that it is j)o,s.sihlo to detonnine that a reddish iinid 
is i'eall,y hlood, although the eor|)u.sclos may not 
have been di.scovcrcd owing to tlieiv accidental 
(lostmetion. Tlie stained ]n)i'th)ii of cloth or a 
portion of bhnjd-clot is digested in distilled water, 
and ns tliu veriilt a litiunl of a reddisl) colour is 
obtained. Tills .slnmhl no iduoci.l in a deep .narrow 
coll and e.vaniiiiod by a spectroscopic oyo-pieco with 
a low power of the microHoopo. Two diivk bands 
inako their amitiavnnce, one in the middle of the 
green rays, and the otlior at theii* junction with the 
yellow. Tlicse are liighly cliaractci'istic of the 
presence of the blood of some red-blooded animal. 
See yi'iJOTJtUM, and Si’KoinoscorK. 

Lastly, under this liead of the visual detection 
of blood, the prcsoncc of blood-stains may unes- 
peetedl.y bn discovered with artilic.iid light, by 
e.'cauiiuing the ftivuituva aiul espucially tlie walls 
of an apartment on wliicli hlood has fallen, During 
the day tho spots of bhioil vciuaiu umletccttid, but 
at niglit, and with artilicial liglit, tlioy are clearly 
visible, It is especially on papers with ilavU-blue 
Dguring tJiafr this interesting fact has been 
obsevved, 

Tiie clieinical rolatious of blood are very dolniite. 
All stains duo to blood are soluble, and this fact 
enables us at once to distinguish thorn from iii- 
Bohrlile stains which closely 'resoniblo them, and 
which liavo frcinieiitly been udstakon for tliem, 
sucli as paint and iroiinimild. Tlio stain to he 
c.vaiiiincil is cut out and .suspended by mean.s of 
thvoad ill a glas.s tube lilled witli distilled water, 
.Should the .stain he at all recent, it immediately 
dissolves, and long filmy streaks of colouring matter 
are distdnirged uiid descend in wavy lines to the 
bottom of the tube, where ultimately a .stratum of 
I'Cildish liuid of greater or less iuteiisitv is collected. 
The clear suiierimtuiit (luid is poured off, and tlie 
coloured portion is divided into two parts. Uuo 
lart is boiled, and if the Jliiid contniti Ijlood, tins 
ollowing peculiar cliaiiges take place. The colour 
is discharged, tlie redness disappears anil gives 
way to a grayish green, aud in aclditiou a distinct 
coagiiluiu is formed, Both these change.s are 
liigldy eharactuvistic of hhiod. Slundd some Ibiuor 
potassic be nov' added, the eojigulmit is redi.s.soh'ed, 
ami sUovv's a. gvceu colour by redoctml light. This 
iiuiy he deserihed as a positive tc.st of tlie presence 
of blood. The action of aimnonia supplies us witli 
n valnahic negative one. If tliis volatile alkali he 
added to a solution of hlood, no ehauge of colour 
is ju'odiiced. All other solulde .stains are more or 
less altered in eohmr, such as tliose from the juices 
of fruits, A'C., which have fveipiently been mistaken 


for blood, and thus have given rise to grave sus- 
picions. Experiments were miulo in France to 
form a iluid which in its chemical reactions, it was 
expected, could not be distinguished from blood, 
ilixtiire.s of inadilor and othei’ colouring matters 
with white of egg were proposed, bub while they 
coagulated with heat, tliero was no alteration in 
the colour of the liijiiid. If a particle of dried 
hlood can be removed fi’oni a weaimii or any 
.sui'faco, an attempt may be made to prove that 
it is blood by tho formation of blood or hauuatiii 
cry.stals. The ju'ocoduro is as follows : the jiarticle 
is placed on a iidoroscopic glass slide and moistened 
with glacial acetic achb Tlie glass i.s now gently 
heated over a snirit-lainp, when ebullition occurs, 
the blood particle dissolve.s, and ultimately a red- 
dish-brown stain is left. If this stain is examined 
1)V the microscope, peculiar prismatic crystals are 
visible among the dried debris. 

Lastly, in several intorosting medicn-logal cases 
where it was suspected that articles of clothing had 
been \vaslied iji order to obliterate the traces of 
hlood, its pvcsenco has hcen detoviuincd Viy its 
reaction witli the resin of guaiaciim. On tlie sus- 
pected site of the blood-stain are placed a few drops 
of a spirituous solution of guaiaeuni fi' 0 .shly iire- 
])ared. Tho resin is at once olmen’cd to separate 
on tho surface of tlni doth ; if to this is now added 
a small quantity of iicroxido of hydrogen, a heanti- 
fill sapphiro-bluo colour is struck. 

8ucli are tho cbiof moans umnloyod to dutoot 
hlood. It is important to ruinumlior that tlioy do 
not enahlo us to distiiimiish human from other 
maiinualiaii blood — with tlio oxce]itioii already men- 
tioned — nor arterial from venous, nor male from 
female, nor adult from tliat of tlie young | but the 
blood-discs of birds and cold-blooduil animals gener- 
ally, from tlieir sixo and otlior peouIiaritieH, cannot 
be mistaken for thoso of man. 

Tim standard works on medical iuilspnidonco 
are tho.so of Taylor, PvhH'Jjilcn umi .Vmvtkc <\f 
Mcxlkcd JxmHpvuikHi'.a (8d ud. 1838) j Guy aud 
Ferrier (fitli ed. 1888)1 Woodman and Tidy; 
Oriila, liriandj Caspar; Holl’mau. 

ISloodstOlUS a dark green stone spotted witli 
red; SCO IlJJi.iO’i'iioi'E, 'Also a name for red 
licmatitu and ironstone. 

IfiloodriVOi'iili a namo given by anglers and 
others to tho very aliundnut aquatic larva of a 
gnat-like Dijitormis insect known as ChirouomHS 
phmoaHU, This is the coumuiuest of a. largo 
miinber (19d) of British species, and tlio larva is 
very frequent in stagnant water, It has a vvovm- 
like ap])oarance, a hhiod-i'cd colour, and is used for 
hart. The developmcnb of Chivonourufi is of great 
biological interest on account of tho very early 
isolation of those elements which are to form the 
future rciu'odnctive organ.s of the insect. Bofoi’C 
the cells of the dividing egg have had time to 
change at all, tliose futnro reproductive rudiments 
are .sob njiart, and as they do nob .share in tlie future 
cliaiiges of development, they innsb obviously pre- 
serve' intact tlie cmi-stitntion of the parent, ami 
hand itiiii to the next ollspring. Hee lii-;iii-;i)iTV. 

IJIooiaci* <io.StUlllCS a ladies’ dress partly 
rc.semhling male attire, which aroHc. out of what 
is termed the ‘Woman’s Biglits Movement' 
that began to he agitatwl in the United States 
ahont the year 1848. About tlio same time, and 
in close connectimr with tins movoimnit, arose an 
agitation for tho reform of female attire. In 18-49 
Mrs Bloomer adopted the costume to which slie 
has given her name, and lectured in Now York 
and elsowhcfo on its advantages. Tlie llloonier 
dress consisted of a jacket witli close sleeves, a 
skirt falling a little holow the knee, and a pair of 
Turkish tvoinsens. Tliougli a few ladies followed 
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the oxaiiii)lo i)f Mi-s Blouinev, the dress wns 
oxtveiiioly iiiipoinilar, aiul expoawl its adherents 
to a degree of social iiiarbyrdom which the more 
prudent, tiiniil, or aniiahle deeUnetl to hrave. 
Dress vofoi'iuatioii societies aud private persons 
have from time to time advocated oliaiiges in the 
<‘ostnine of women less radical tliaii Mrs Uloomer’s, 
and the ‘ divided skirt ’ has still its snpjiortere. 

Blooincry, the fimt foruo throngh which iron 
passes after it 1ms heon melted from the ore, and 
where it is iiiado into Wowms. J^ec InoN. 

Bloomfield, Hohkkt, the author of T/ie 
Fifrmcr'n lloj/ and other ])nstoral pieces, horn 3d 
Decemher 17G(i, at Honiiingtun, near Bnry St 
EdiiumdH, was the son of a poor tailor, who die<l 
when Roliei't was a j'ear old, leaving In's wife to 
struggle with a sedmol, where the futum jioet 
learned to read. At the a^e of oloven he was hirc<l 
to a farmer, Imt ultimately heeamd a shoemaker 
ill Loudon, where he wrote Ids Fimner'n Hoy in a 
poor garret. Througli the eflorLs of (Japel Imlft it 
was pultlislied in 1800, liad e.\traonlinary impu- 
iarity, ami was translated into a miiuhor of 
languages, Ho suhsemieiitly inihliKhtHl Jl»rat 
Wiid Floivcm, amt other pieces. The Duke 
of (hafton iutorested liimscif in his hcliaU and 
gave him a small allowiiiico. Ifo made Aiolian 
harps, wi'oto poetry, and emharkod in thohook-tmde, 
hut failed. J,<attcrly his health broke down, he 
hecainu hypoehondriac and half hliud, an<l he died 
ill poverty at Shell'ord, In Bedhmlshire, lOlh 
August 1823. See his Jiemnim in Froxe and Va'SC 
(1824); and W. IT, flavb’H .Vc/ocifon^/rew CVrc- 
ftpinidcitri! ( 1871 ). 

BI()Omill|$toil, (capital of M‘Loan county, 
Illinois, 12(j inilcs KSw. of Chicago, Is an im- 
portant railway eentro, amt liaH a brisk trailo and 
largo riuhvay-works, with foumhies, furnnees, and 
coal-mimis. There is a Wesleyan university in 
the town ; and near it is the Illinois Normal 
University (‘l.'iO students), in ooimcetiou with 
whicli there Is a state laboratory of natural history, 
llloomingtoii lias a courtdiouso built uf Illinois 
mai'hle, a Roman Catholic academy, aud tlic 
Major College for women, I'op. (1800 ) 7075; 
(1880) 17,180. — There is anothor IMooinington, 
a post-viitagc lying between the branches ol the 
White River, (10 miles .SSW. of Indianapolis, in 
Indiana, sunt of the Indiana University. 

Blount, CiiAliJiKs, deist, was born at Upjwr 
Holloway, Loiulun, 27tli April 1051. He became 
noted for bis eoniribiitions (often but liippaut) 
to the political, literary, and theological coiitro- 
vei sies of tlie times, some of his works Wing 
Muiidi, a tmiislation of tlie lirat two books of Ajiol- 
loiiiiis 'J'naiKviis, ilvLcd in Diuiui of Ihc Ephestuns, 
.fauna IfcioUiarum, niul Vindicatiott of Latrniiuj. 
His niiseellnnemis works, with preface by (lildou, 
appeared in 1(11)5. Despairing of marriage with 
his deceased wife's sister, he died by Ins own 
band in 1C93. TJie material of .BJomit’s volumes 
was cliiolly borroivcd from otlior M’ritcrs ; but his 
contriimtiaiis to frcctliouglit had an inlhiencu on 
the doistical movement. 

Blount, Thojias (1018-79), ivas called to the 
bar, but lived and died a country gentleman on 
./\.i'loton, Ills e.state in Herefordslme. A zealous 
Catholic, he was author of some sixteen works, the 
best known being Ancioit Tenures of Land and 
Jocular Customs of some Manors (1679; new ed. 
1815). 

Blouse, tlie French name for a loose, sackliko 
ovcr-ganiieat somewlint an.sweriug to the English 
smock-frock. Franco is pre-eminently the country 
of blouses, ordinarily blue, tvovn not only by the j 
countiy-people, but by woi'kiiicn in towns. I 


Blow, John, composer, born about 1648, be- 
came organist of We-stminstov Abbey in 1609, and 
of the Chapel Royal in 1670. For tlie stage he 
wrote n masfiuc, Venus und Adonis, in Avliich Mary 
Davis sang the part of A'cmis licfoic Cliarles 11.'; 
and he was author of many birthdav, Ne^^' Year, 
and St Cecilia odes, about one liuiidred anthems, 
and fonrteou .services. His contemporaries tliought 
him the ' greatest master in the world’ in organ 
plajHiiig, and niiprejiuliccd critics now consider liis 
music in many rc.sjiccts in advance of his age, and 
as displaying great power anti iiidii'idnality. He 
died Ist October 1708. 

Blow'-fly, or Flesh-pi.y ea.r- 

nariu), an insect of the order Diptera (‘two- 
winged’), (ti.v.), and of tlie huge family iMiis- 
cidro, of widch the conminn House-llj’,' Jlhie- 
laittle (<j.v.), &c. are fainiliav examples. It is 
very siiiiilnr to these in general a]))ieaiaiice ; the 
bo(fy is liaiiy, tho expanse of its wings aliont one 
inch, the face silky mid yellow, the palps black, 
the thorax gray with Liiree black stnjies, the 
abdomen uf a sfiining hlackisli brown, which, in 



certain jioints of view, assumes a bluish tint, 
elieuncved with glittering yellowish spotH, One 
of tlie distinguishing cliaracters of tlm genus is, 
tliat the eyes are widely seiiarate in Loth sexes, 
but in colour, hairiness, and .siiape of abdomen the 
males and females did'er slightly. The imiUiplica- 
tioii is as usual rapid (one female may produce 
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aliv( 



iinino - 

on the llesh of living or dead animals ; the insect 
passes the winter in the pujin stage. The adults 
arc coiimion in Britain on heaths, in gardens, 
copses, &c. j and the larvie arc to bo found feeding 
u|Mm meat, the carcases of animals, soniotimes 
ujH)ii living earthworms, and too frcfinently upon 
sheep, of which it is one of the most grievous 
jiesls, reouiriiig tho constant attention of the 
shepherd dining most of the sumiiiov ami autumn. 
Some districts are more infested witli it than 
otliere; it is particularly troublesome in the 
fenlanda of EiigJaiuL LTiIoss tho maggots are 
removal, they cab into tlie skin, the sheep Huffer 
great toniieiit, ami .soon die. At first they may 
be removed by shaking them out of the wool, into 
which thy sand is then abundantly .spriiildetl ; but 
if they are very iiumerous, a mercurial ointment 
or wash of coivosive suljlinuite is applieil aud 
when the .skin is much broken, the wool is clipped 
away, nn ointment of tar and grease is used, aud 
a cloth sewetl over the part. 

Another of the muHcroiis species of this genus, 
common in Britain, is .V. mortuorum, so named 
frein ite frequenting burial-i'aiilts and laying its 
ova on corjjses. It is very similar to tlie blou’-fly, 
but tlie awtonien is of a sniniug sl^eel hliie, and the 
palps, feelers, and head are reddish broivn. There 
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are altoijetlier about 50 Euniiieuii species of Sar- 
eoiiliaj'Ji. 

BlowiiJg-iiuicliiiies. Tho earliest blowing- 
iiiacliiiie Avas, doubtless, some fonu of the common 
IjoUdwh, tlie idea of wliicli is supposed to have 
i)L“ea {leri\-C‘<l from tlie lungs. A very priiiiilive 
form of this iiistinmoiit is still in use in some 
Eastern ooiiii tries, eoiisistiiig simnly of the skin 
of sonic animal sewed into a nide bag with a valve 
and iio/iflc. 

Jk'UotvH.—Thc doiiiesbie hollows are worked by 
drawing the hoards ajiart, when air is sucked in 
liy tlie vah’C, to replace the vacuum which would 
ollioiM’isu he formed j and then, when the hoanls 
are heing closed, the valve, wliieh only opoii-s in- 
wards, is simt by tire compressing of the aiv j so 
tiiat tlio liittor, hiiA’ing no other escape, is forced 
out at the iiuzxlc. 

The great fault of the common bellows is, that 
it gives a succession of imlls, and not acimtinwms 
hlnst. One remedy for tiiis was tn use two hellowa, 
m tliat «u«i was blowing while thootlievwas lUliug; 
hut it wfis afteiwards found that the douhle-lmllows 
secured a still mere uuihu-m blast. This machiuo, 
sliowji ill (ig. 1, is merely the common bellows with 



Fig. 1 SkiCtioa of Doublo-boUowK fov a FoYlablc Forgo. 

a third hoard of the same nhape as the other two 
placed between them, so us to form two ehainhei's 
instead of one. The middle hoard is li.'vcd, and 
both it niid the lowor one have valves placcil in 
them opening inwawl. A weight on the lowcr 
liuat'il lct'e])H the under clianiber filled ivitU airj 
and when this lumvd is ralseil hy a lever or otUcc- 
^visu, tlio air wliiidi it contains is forced into the 
iip\iei' cluiuibcr. The exit-pipe is attaclieil to the 
latter, and a wciglit is placed on the upper hoanl 
.sulUcicmtly heavy to press tho air out in a continu- 
ous stream, tho contimiily being mnintaimsd hy 
tlie large quantity of air always present iu the 
niipcr cliniiihor, and the uniform pressure of the 
M'eiglit. Even witli the douhla-hellow.s, however, 
the hlnst is not (juite regnhir. 

Bellows iiiade entirely of wood except the nozzle, 
ilist made in Uennany in the ICtli century, arc iu 
use in some continental countries, Imt they are 
Only a moditicatioil of (he coiiinioii Ijellows. 

The Cliinese have a very simple form of bellou’s, 
shown in Jig. 2, which is not only intei-esting iu 






Fig, 2.— Cliinese Bellowa. 


itself, hut also Inwannc its action is almost the 
same as the blowing-engine. It is mei-ely a square 
chauibev of wood, w’Uh a chwe-fitting pint-on, 
wliioli, when drawn from the nozzle, opens the 
valves, 11, V, to admit air, and when pushed in 


the opposite direction, .sliuts tlicse valves, and 
forces toe air out by the nozzle. 

lilowing-engincs . — Eor iron blast-fnniaoes and 
for Bessemer steel eonYOvtovs, blowiug-miginia 
of large .size are employed. In tho former, the 
slrengili of t!\c blast is usually, iu this country, 
fnmi H h» 4 lb. per Kquaro inch, .snmetimes it i.s 
(5 111., and iu the United States it is used at as 
high as 10 lb. Eor tlic Bes.semer Converter (fj.v.), 
where a much gveatev pressure is vcijuired, it occa- 
sionally reachc.s 30 lb. per square inch. A general 
view of a hlowing-euguic is given iu the article 
luoN. It consists in its simple-st form of a steam- 
eyliiulor, an air-cyliudev, and a largo aii-chanibcv, 
to insure a uniform blast. Bimiotiines tho latter 
is diaiiensed with, and large niain-pipos used 
iM.stea<r B’^e .sliall merely describe the blowing- 
cylinder here, It is marked X in lig. 3, and is of 



engine, alternately inhales and o.vpol.s tlio aiv at 
each end. To eli'ect this, a series of valves are 
provideil, and tlie.se are arranged as follows : Inlet 
valves are placed on the top of the cylinder at A, 
and also on tliroe siile.s of the ho.v at 11, Imt on tlio 
fourth .side of this bo.x tliore are two outlet valves 
at 0. These valves consist of muiicroua openings, 
nj^ainst which leather llnps lie when tlioy are shut. 
Valves of a similar nature are idaced at tlio bottom 
of the oylimler; tliose for the inlet of air at I), E, 
and F; and tliose for outlet at (J. AVlien the 
piston de.scoinls, it would create a vacuum in the 
upper portion of the eylinder, prmdded there were 
no opening's in it ; Imt the external air ju'essing on 
the inlet valves, opens tliom, and I'llls tlie space 
above the piston ; at the same time, tlie outlet 
valves at 0, which only ojien ontward.s, are tigliMy 
closed hy the air jiressing inwards from the pipe, M. 
Again, when tlu? piston ascends, it conqiros.ses tlio 
air above it, and e.xactly rovorses the action of tlio 
valves ; that is to say, it shuts the inlet valves at 
A and B, opens the valve.s at C, and allows the 
compre.saed aiv to puss along the outlet pipe, M, 
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vliich is made of large size, so as to ofter as little 
resistance as possible to the passage of the air, 
'J’lio ralves at tlie bottom of the cylinder work 
exactly in the same way, the inlet valves, D, E, 
and F, opening when tlie piston ascends, and shut- 
ting when it descends, thus compelling the inhaled 
air to pass into the pipe, M, by the lower outlet 
vah'es at U. The air is eondiiete»l hy the pipe, SI, 
ii\tn a vceeivcv of large eapaeiby, xmeh serves to 
efiiialise the blast before it passes to the tuyeres. 
>See luoN, lig. J. 

A lilast-eiigino at Shelton Ironworlcs, of which 
tlie blowing-cylinder is 8 feet 4 inches in diameter, 
and has a 0-fcct stroke (represented in fig. 3), 
working 18C liorse-jiower, and making say 

32 single strokes of the piston per numitOi inhales 
Id, 700 cubic feet of atmospheric air per minnto; 
but tins is coinpressed by the hlowing-cyliuder to 
a messm-o of 3 I\). per srjnare inch aW’o the ntnio- 
sphere, which reduces the volmue supplied hy the 
cylinder to 13,083 cubic feet. Its volume, how- 
ever, Is largely increased again, when raised to 
tlie liot-blast temjicratnre, before entciiiig the 
furnace. See Poroy’s MiUdlurtfif, vol, ii. 

Among the (inesfc bIowiii|^-engiiie.s in England aro 
those belonging to the Wigan Coal and Iron Co., 
and are situated at Kivkles.s Hall, near 'Wigan. 



Fig. 4. — Troniiie, or Water-blowing Maoluuo 
(vertical section). 

They were designed by the late Robert Wilson 
of the Bridgewater Foimdrj’, near Alanchestor. 
Three pairs of engines arc used, each pair con- 
sisting of a liigh and a low jiressui'e steam-cylinder. 
The l)lowing-cyliiulers, six in number, are placed 
directly over the steam-cylinders, each of the 
08 


former being 8 feet 4 inches in <Iiaineter with a 
stroke of 12 feet. One of these hlowing cyliadew 
weighs 25 tons. Valve gear of ingenious coiistnie- 
tion admits of the engines being worked at difl'eient 
speeds to suit the nniuber of bias b-/urii aces in 
operation. 

Trounie . — In the Catalan forges of .Sj)ain, the 
south of Franco, and some parts of Anieiica, there 
is a very ingenious ■water-idowing macliine in use 
called a Tromuc; but it can only be advantage- 
ously emidoycd where a fall of a few yards of 
water is available. Its construction will be under- 
stood hy an inspection of lig. 4. A .strong u-ornlcn 
cistern, C^ to act ns a reservoir for the ivaterj 
wooden pipes, P (generally two in numlier), 
throngli which it descends ; ami a wind-chest, ^Y, 
to allow the air and water to separate, constitute 
the essential parts of the arijiamtus. It is jait in 
(ipcraiion by lifting the wedge runth a lever; this 
allows the water to rush down the pine, and in 
doing so, drag's in air through slo])ing Iioles, n, a, 
called a.spimtox-8, at tlie throat of the pipe. A con- 
tinuous current of water and air is tlius suiijilieil to 
the wiiid-elJc.st, which is jirovided u itli an opening 
at 0 for the escape of tlie water, while tlie air passes 
out in a regular stream by tlio nozzle-nipe at u. 
The height from whieli the iviiter falls doteniiines 
the tension of the Idast; but the Iteight seUloin 
exceeds 27 feel, wiiich gives a pressure of from 

to 2 Ih. to the fignare inch. Tlie separation of 
tlie air from the water is greatly pionioted by tlie 
current impinging on the (uathutu, /i. 

Fom . — ^The fan is another, machine for producing 
blasts of air. It is employed for .such imrposesas 
the molting of pig-iron in foundries and for ftirge 
fires. It- is also nseil as an exhaust to witlidrau' 
foul air fnim mines, public buildings, and ships, 
For mines it is occasionally of a "V’ery large size 
(see VKKTiLAHOJil ). Tlie winnowing^ of corn is 
another application of it. Tlie common bliist-fau 
is sliown in fig. 5. It is like a rvlieel with the 






Fig. S. — Fnii (vertical section). 

arms tippeil with vanes or hlade,s, v, v, v, v, ihstead 
of being joined Ijy a rim, and it is placed usually 
in an eccentric position, inside a cliest, c, witii 
central openinjp on each side for tlie nilmissioii of 
nir, one of which is sliown at o. It is generally 
driven hy stcam-pfjwev, and as it revolves, aiv is 
sucked in at the centre, drawn tou’ard.s tlie lips, 
and impelled fonvnrd through tlie exit pipe, c. 

Jllast-fans seldom exceed 3 feet in diameter. 
The nninher of revolutions made jier niinnto ranges 
from 700 to 1800 ; hut tlie pre.s.snrc of tlio fnn-blast 
does not usually go beyond 0 ounces per .square 
inch for onlinaiy fouiuiry cu]K)las. Setiiele’s fan 
lias numerous curved blades, and is nearly noise- 
lc3.s. It does not require imicli power to (1il\-e it, 
and has boon vovy much used. Lloyd’s fan bus 
also cun’ed blades, Init they are fewer in number 
thoii in Schiele’s. B. F. Sturtovanb of’ Boston is 
the iin'eutor of a fan with twelve curved blades, 
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and with Ronit’al annular di-scs on the same axis. 
This form is veiy inncli lilcotl in the United States 
i see the Etimmtr f»v 1883 and 1884). 

llotai'ji rrmmr. TJiese are inacliiiies 

iiitroducorl in eonipai-atively recent years. Tliey 
act by vegiilav <lisplncuniejit of tlie air at each 
levolution, since their pistoms or drums closely lit 
their eases. In this respect they tlilfer from fans, 
heoausc, although tliere were no ontlefc for the 
hlnst, a fan eonhl he kept revolving, hnt in .such 
a ease a picssurc blower would ston. The rotary 
i)lQwer liy Knots of C^)nMer.sviUe, Inuiaiia, is one of 



Fig. itoot-s’s Itotnry Blower. 

the best known, and is now very largely nse«l for pro- 
duciii'T blasts in metallurgical t)|icvatio)m, ns well ns 
for Ollier imi'po.soK, in Ameiicaaml Europe. Itsiin*st 
improved fojm, patented in England in 1885, is 
slniwn in liy. (J. A. pair of hovi/.ontal shafts traverse 
a case of tiie form of two somi-eylimters, separated 
by a vectanulo cunal in doptii to the diainotcv of 
tfio Hemi-ciyrindors, and in width to the distance 
between fclie oeutres of tlie sliafts. These Khaft.s 
carry a pair of solid arms or pisunm, the relative 
posithms of wliieli are maintained by external 
goiiriiig at botli ends provided with .safety cover- 
ings. Eiieh has a section somewhat resembling a 
iignro of eight, and the action of whudi, as tlicy 
revolve, takes t-he air in by an apevinvo at the 
bottom of tlie macldnc, and expel-s it with consider- 
able pro-SHuro, if itsjnived, at the top. It gives a 
much g^reatev prossitvo of blast than is attainable 
by the lun. 

Another excellent machine of this kiml, designed 
by J. (t. Baker of Philadelphia, is cmidoycd for 
tlie same purjioses as Koots’s. It has a central 
(Iviim with two vanes fairly fitting the two ends 
and the bored semi-cylindrical top of the ease. 
Two lower drums, ereseont-shnped in section, work 
by external gears at double the velocity of the 
central <lrum, the vanes of whicli move successively 
tUvo'.igU the opening in each of tlie lower <lvwms. 
The latter turn sons alternately to fonii ahutmenls 
to piGveufc escajte of air from either the entmuco 
or delivery side. Tha«o rotary blowers produce 
blasts from a few oiiiice.s iij> to .9 lb. per square 
inch. 

BlotvpiiiC; a small iJistiiimcnt used in tlie arts 
for gluss-blownig and soldering metaln, and in 
analytical ehcuusLvv and iiiineralogy, for detoc- 
luining the nature of siil>staiiccs )>y tlie action of an 
intense ami eontimions heat, its ntili^ depends 
on the fact, that when a jet of air or oxygen is 
throivii into a llaiiie, the rapidity of comhiistinn is 
iueveuseil, while the effects arc concentrated by 
diiiiuiishing tlie extent or space originally occiipieil 
by the llame. 

The lilowpipo g'enerallv consists of a conical tube 
of metal, about 8 iiie?ie.s long (.see fig.), closed at the 
wider w lower end, but open at the nan'ow or ujumjv 
end, which latter constitutes the mouthpiece, and 



is turned over tn admit of tlie lip.s closing per- 
fectly round it. Near the lower end, a small tube, 
fitted with a 
liiicly perfor- 
ated nozzle, ({, 
is inserted in 
the large tube 
—the space 
lieloM* hoiug 
iiitmidod as a 
clianiber for 
condensing 
the moistuve 
of the broatli, 
ami throngli 
this nozzle, a 
fine current of 
air can be pv»- 
jeeted against 
the ll.amc cx- 
periuieuted 
with. 

, /I’’'® Blowpipe, 

the mo 11 1 li ‘ ' 

blowpipe, HO as to sustain a prolonged steady 
idast, requires some aldll, and is at iirst very 
fatiguing to the learner. In bvcatliing, the manip- 
ulator involuntaTiiy closes the back of the moutii, 
retaining in the c.xpandeci checks suflicient air 
to last till the lungs have heen replenished through 
the nose. \\T(eve high temperatures are voquived 
mecliaiiical blowpipes arc resorted to. 

^YbeJl a ciinenc of air from the blowpiim is 
directed against a candle or gas-jet, tho llanio 
almost entjiely hwes its luminosity, owing to tlio 
perfect combustion of the gases evolved from the 
.source of iieat, and is projected in n lateral direc- 
tion, as a long pointed cone, consisting of throe 
<li8tinct parts. The Iirst or central eono is of 
a di«'k-l)lue onlour, ami thove the coinlmslion 
is complete from tlio oxcess of aiv thrown in 
from too .small nozzle. Tlie second cono, or 
that immediately siivroniuling tho iimt, is somo- 
what luminous ; and liere tlie oxygen being 
iiisiillicicnt for the combustion of the carbon, aiijv 
metaUic oxide sub,jocted to the action of tins 
portion of the llame Is deprived of its oxygen, and 
rodueeil to the condition of metal j for tins reason 
the Imuiiums cone is geuemlly tovmcil tho mlucai(j 
Jlainc of tlic ldowjii]ie. Beyond the second eonc, 
or wiiere tlie ilamo comos freely in contact xvltli tho 
atmosphere, ami aljiimlance of oxygon is pre.sent to 
ell'eet comidctc combustion of the gases, is a third, 
or pale yellow envelope, coutaiuiug excess of atmo- 
spheric air at a very liigh temperature, so tliat a 
jmrtion of metal, suc^i asToad or copper, placed at 
this point, becomt'.s vapidly converteil into its 
oxide ; this outer part of the Ilamo is on this 
aecoiuit called tlie (>:ct'ffi'sfH {7 Jlitmc of the Ulowuipe. 

Suhstances under examinatiou before tlic blow- 
pipe are generally supported either on ivood- 
chareoul or platinum — tlio latter in the condition 
of wire or foil. In ajiplying the blowinpc test, tho 
\>ody to be examinevt is eitlvev heated alone, or 
along with some liu.x or fiisililo suhstiuieo ; tbi.s 
being adiled, in some ca.sos, for tho jmrposc of 
assisting in tho vediictiou of metals from tlieir ores 
and other eonipnimds : in otlier.s, for tho iiroiluction 
of a traii-spareut glassy liead, in which liili'eronb 
coloHus can he readily observed. 'When heated 
alone, a loop of platinum wire, or a piece of eliar- 
coal, is geucvally empUiyed as a support; the 
former wlien the colour of tho Ilamo is to bo 
regardctl as the cliaractoiislic reaction, the latter 
wlien such eHects as tho oxidation or reduction of 
metalUe suhatances are to bo observed. 

Tho following are exaundea of the diffeyeuco 
in colour communicated to tho Ilamo by dijl'ereub 
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wnlxstaiicGH : Salts of potasii colour the ilaiiio 
violet; sotla, yellow; litliia, purjili/th red ; haryta, 
yellowish yreen ; strontia, curminc; lime, Iwiel.: 
red; ccmipounds of itUosplioric acid, boiacic acid, 
and copjier, yrccii. The commonly occiirriitg metallic 
oxides reducible by heating on charcoal alone in 
the inner llainc of the blowpipe avo the oxides of 
zinc, silver, lead, copj)ei', hisnmth, and aiitinionjj’ ; 
the principal ores not so veducildc are the alUahea 
and alkaline earths, as als() the oxides of iron, 
manganese, and chromium. The iluxes generally 
used in lslnwpi])e expeiiments are either carbonate 
of soda, borax (biborate of soda), or tlio ammonia- 
phosphate of soda, otherwise calleil d/tci'ocosiiu'e 
{(i-v. ). The carhonate of soda, when lieated 
on platinmn-wire in tlie oxidising llame, forms 
with silica a colourless glass; with oxide of 
antimony, a ivhitc bead, »)s:c. The following metals 
are reduetid frtun their c<unponndft when heated 
witli cavbrniate of soda on (dmrct)al in the inner 
llame of the l)low]ii]ie : viz. nickel, cohalt, iron, 
molybdenum, tiuigsteii, eojiper, tin, silver, gold, 
and platiimm. When compounds of zinc, lead, 
bismuth, avseuie, antimony, teU\»rium, and cad- 
mium arc similarly treated^ these metals are also 
formed, but being volatile, pass oH' in vapour at ’ 
the high tompevathro to which they arc exposed. 

liovivx, as a Ilux, i.s generally mixed witir the 
Rulistanco \uulev esamiuation, and placed on nlatl* 
nniii-wirc, When thus heated in oithor ot the 
tlamo.s, haryta, strontia, lime, nmgnosia, alumina, 
nml silica, yield colourless bmls ; eohalb give.s Kfinc 
blue colimr; copper, a green, Ike. Mltli micro- 
c<iHmic Balt, the veswltB obtained are gcncv(vlly 
similar to those with borax, and need not he 
specially inonbinncd, as the test is niuilied in the : 
same way. The blowpiiio lias been long used by 
goldsmiths and jewellers for soldering inutals, and 
I'y glass-blowevH in fusing and sealing glass-tubes, 
iSp’c. ; it has also been apjilied in qualitative 
analysis for many years, Imt more recently chemists 
(ospccially Plnttner) liavo dov«)tcd their attention 
to its use, and have oven employed it with great 
success in yuantifafivc chemical analysis', the 
advantages l)eing that only a very amall, quantity 
of material is rotpiirod to no operated nptin, whilst 
tlici results may lie olitained with great rapidity 
and considorahle accuracy. 

T’ho oysjjmh'ogm blowpipe, is an aYvan^ernont by 
wliich a job of o.vygon and liydrogcn, ni the pro- 
portions to form water, is igiiite(l and directed 
against any ohject. The most intense heat is pro- 
duced. most of tlio metiils being volatilised wlieii 
placeu in it, anvl even the dian\ond changes into 
ordinary carbon, ami is hunied when exposed to 
its flame. When a cylimlor of quicklime is lieated 
by it, a most dazzling light is produced, rivalling 
tl'io electric light in hrilliancy, and known as 
the Dvumniimd Light (q.v.). 

Klowpipe, a kind of weapon much_ used liy 
some of tho Indian tribes of South Americii, both 
in war and for killing game. It consists of a long 
.straight tube, in which a small poisoned arrow is 
lilaced, and forcibly expelled by the breath. The 
tube or blowpipe, called aranddiKe, jtuvuua, ive., 
is 8 to 12 feet long, tho Ijoro not generally large 
onoiigli to admit tlio little-finger. It is mudo of 
reed or of tho .stem of a small palm. Near Para, it 
i.s in general very ingeniously and nicely made of 
two .stems of a palm {Iriaiica setigera) of difierent 
diamoters, the one fitted into the other. In some 
places tlio inner tuho is formed of tho thin stem of 
a reed, proteetoil by an outer one of this palm. A 
sight is allixed to it near the end. Tlie arrows used 
in that district are lo to 18 inches long, made of 
the spines of aiiotlier palm, sharply pointed, notched 
-SO as to break oil’ in the womul, and their points 
covered with Curari (q.Y'.) poison. A little soft 


down of the silk-cotton tree is twisteil round each 
arrow, so as exactly to lit tlie tube. In Peru, 
arrow.s of only to 2 inches long arc used, find a 
(Ull’eveut kiiul of poison .seems to be employed. An 
accidental wound from one of these poisoned arrows 
not infrequently jirove.s fatal. In the Imml of a 
practised Indian, the blowpipe is a very deadly 
weapon, and lairttonlarly wlion directed against 
birds sitting in the tojis of high trees. As Ida 
weapon makes no noise, the hunter often empties 
his quiver before ho gathers up the game, and doe.s 
more execution tlinn an English siiortsman could 
with his double-barrelled fowling-piece. In liorneo, 
the DyakshavG a siuiilnv blowjiipe called a sumih 
itaii. It, liowever, has an iron .spcar-heiid tieil on 
tlie end so that it can be used as a speav. It is 
employed both in war and Ininting^. _ Small arrows, 
wiiich'liavc on their end a piece of pith adapted to 
the bore of the tube, avG used. These are pointed 
with sharp lisli-tcetli and poisoned with upas, They 
are blown with great accuracy ; and. if the iipas-juiee 
is fresh, a wound from an arrow, bred at a ilistanco 
of 40 yard.s, proves fatal to man. Hee Poisox. 

Bliiblicr. See ATh.vlk. 

IJUlchcr, fJ-KiiiiAitn LKUKiiKCiiT von, IVineo 
of ■\Vahl.stft(H,. Field-marsliiil of ITus.sia, was born 
at Kostoek, in Mecklenhiirg-Hcliwonn, Decenilwr 
16, 174*2. In 1767, whovtly aftuy tlm cununencttwent 
of the Heven YeavK' Wav, he joined _a vegiincnt of 
Swedish jiussars, and in his lirst action was taken 
prisoner by tho Pnis.sinn liussavs, whoso colonel 
persnadeil him to o.xchango out of tho service of 
Sweden into that of Prussia, and gave him alien- 
tenancy. Ho attained the rank of caiitaln, hut his 
dissipated habits lo.st him tlie favour his colonel, 
who jn-omoted a younger olliccr over hi.s head, and 
BlHcner, in 177'i, loft tho service in disgust. Ho 
retired to bis estate of (JYiwsvaiWow, in I'innevania, 
and for fifteen years devoted himself to farming. 
In 17D3, having votuvned to tho army, ho fought^ ns 
colonel of hnssara, against the Fvencli on the llhine, 
evincing great gonhis as a loader (if oayahy. The 
breaking nut of tho wav of 180(5 led hiw, as lieu- 
tennnt-gonernl, to tiie battle of Anerstfldt. Ho, 
with the gveatev part of the cavalry, occupied tho 
loft flank of tho Prince of Hohonlolio’s army in the 
retreat to Pomerania- Bllieher himself inaiclied Into 
the tevritovy of the free town of Ijlllieek, and lvn»tily 
fortified the city ; hnt tho Fvencli took it by stonn, 
and he was forced to surrender at Hatlcau, whither 
lie had escaped with a fou* troops. A fortnight 
after, ho was oxclianged for the French general 
Yietov, and was sent, at the head of a covps, to 
assist in the defence of Stmlsund. After the peace 
of Tilsit, he was empl()y(‘i.l at Kiiiiigsberg and 
IJerlin, and suhsequeiitlv became conmiandev in 
Pomevanifi. IVlieu the Priissian.s at last rose in 
opposition to Frauee, Pdueher was appointed to the 
chief comiiiaiul in Sile.sin, anil at the hattle.s of 
Liitzen, Bautzen, and Haynan, lie displayed lievoic 
courage, At tlie Katzhacli, he defeated IMansiial 
Macdonald, and cleared Sile.sia of the enemy. In 
vain dill Napoleon himself attempt t(> stop the ‘ old 
captain <)f hnssar.s,’ as he called him, in his victori- 
ous career. 

In the battle of Leipzig he won great advantage 
ov(!r Mai'slial Marmont at Jliickerii, (Ictoher 16, 
1813 ; and on the 18th, in conjunction with the 
ci'own prince of Sweden, he iiad a great shave in 
tho defeat of the French, liis troops being the lii'.st 
to enter Leipzig, the next day. In Juminry 1814 lie 
crossed tlie llhine, and after winning the battle (if 
La ilntbibro, ju'ossed forward to Paris ; but his 
scattered corps were routed by Napoleon, and ho 
fouglit Ids way back to Clialons with great lo.ss. 
On tho 9th JIarcii, liowever, he defeated Napoleon 
atLaon; and at the end of the month he again 
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aclvancetl townriL Paris, sickness eoiii- 

])cllc(i him to make tlic journey in a. wagon. The 
(lav at .Montmartre crowned tlics hrilliant deeds of 
tins ciunpaigii, iiiul, on tlie Jilst MureJi, Bliieher 
cyitured tlie Frendi capital. Fi'ederick-'Williain 
iil. cveateil him Prince of Whiliistsuifc, in vemcin- 
bratice of the victory at tli(* Katzlmch, and gave 
liim an estate in 8ilesia. In England, whither lie 
followed the Allied .Scn’tU'eigns, he received the 
freedom of tlie city of London, and the univensitj' 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, After Napoleon’s return in 1815, Bliielicronce 
move assumed tlic general coininand, ami jiroinptly 
led the army into the Netherlands. On June 16, 
1815, he snilercd a severe defeat at Ligny, hut 
he personally rallied his scattcied troo|>.s, and 
Welliiigtoii’s victoiy at the hattle of Waterloo was 
cnmideted by liis timely appearance on the field. 
BUicher des|)atclicd Ids Prussians aft-ev the ileeing 
enemy, and tlie pursuit lasted all thnnigh the night. 
Deeliimig tlie od'ered truce, lie marched again 
against Paris, and on tlie .second taking of that city 
niauifesteii a strong desire to retaliate on Paris the 
spoliation that otlier cajiitals had snfl'ercd ; hut he 
was licld in clieek hy tlie Duke of Wellington. In 
order to reward Ijliiclier’s services, Pi-ederick- 
William III. cieated a new order, the badge of 
wliicli consisted of an iron eross surnmiided by 
golden rays. In 1811) a eolo.ssal hrotize statue was 
erected in his honour in Ids native town, and othei-s 
were afterwards raised in Breslau and Berlin. He 
died 8ei>teiiiljer 12, 1810, after a short ilhieas, at 
Ids estate of Krielilowitz, in Silesia. ‘lilaTshal 
Forwards’ was not a great tactician, his victories 
being due mainly to liis dash and energy. In 
speech and behaviour be was rough and unculti- 
vated ; Ids character was a noble coiiipomul of 
frankness, valour, integritv, and loyalty. His 
ardent ontliusiasm for tlie liberation of’Pnissia and 
Gevinniiy from a foremii yoke, and his uneoin- 
promisiiig pursuit of this iiohlc aim, have justly 
remlereil him a hero in tlie eyes of the German 
})cople. Tlie .statue of lilliclicr at Breslau is Rauch’s 
masterpiece. Tlie liest biographies are those hy 
Frir.stev (Leip. 1821); Selicrr (1865); Blasoiidoril' 
( Berlin, 1877) ; ami the second volume of Wigger’s 
Gcschn-htc ikr Ftiini/ie run 7)/(«7<cr{Ros(ock, 1878). 

ISlllC. Tlie blue piguieiits in eaimnon use hy 
artists are few in nuinber, and coii-sist of native 
and Artificial Ultramaiiiie, (fobalt, Indigo, and 
Prussian Blue ( 4 .^'.). Genuine ultramavino, j>re- 
pared from tlie mineral lajiis lazuli, and nnlinavy 
cobalt blue, sold for artists' work, are permanent 
colours. They are used eitlior alone, or inixeil 
witli other pigiiioiits, eliiefly for skies and distances 
ill landscape; uiid hy themselves, or to make up 
grays and other mfxcd tints in ligiu-e-painting. 
Owing to the exceptionally liigli price of real 
ultraiiiaiiue, tlie artilicial colour, which is of 
doubtful iienitanency, is usually swlwtituted for it. 
Prussian blue and indigo are highly useful coloure, 
since it is only tliese that yield dark blues, and 
only front thoiii, mixed with yellows or browns, 
tliat sti'ong greens can be obtaiiiod. It Ls unfortu- 
nate accordingly that both are more or less fugitive. 
All the blues above named are used both in oil and 
wator-eoloiir painting, but indigo le.s.s than the 
others in oil, since it is mixst a(>t to fade in that 
me<liuiii. 

A iiuiuber of dill'ercnt iiauics are used in coiu- 
meree for what is essentially the same pigment, or 
for piginimts closely resembling one another. The 
following statement gives some explanation of 
these. 

Coiutt blues are mixture.s of cobalt with earthy 
or metallic base.s, which have been subjected to 
the notion of heat, and have reeei%’e(l the following 
names : Cobalt blue, cerulean Iduo, royaJ blue, 


Dumont’s blue, Saxon blue, Thbnard’s blue, Leitli- 
ner’s blue, Hniigary lilue, Eall're or enamel blue, 
Vienna blue, azure *lduo, {iiid Paris blue. 'I'lie last 
name is also apiilied to a Prussian blue, ami azure 
is also given to a vaiiotv of ultramariiie blue.-— 
Suwll in a nowdered cobalt glass used in illumina- 
tion and llower-pninliiig.— Arff/icntf ■ultramarine 
is also called French ultramarine, French blue, now 
blue, and permanent blue. Coarse (pialities of this 
colour are largely used by liou.so-jiainter.s, — Infcnsr, 
blue is a i-elined indigo'— ib'Hssmw blue (sescpii- 
feri’ocyuiiide of iron) is otliorwisc named Berlin 
blue, 'Paris blue, and ferrocyanitle of iron. The 
name Paris blue is also given to a cobalt colour. — 
Antwerp blue is a ^■ariety of Prussian blue made 
lighter hy the addition ot* an aluminous base, and 
not so porinaneiit. — ii/nt! oo/irc (hydrated pliosphate 
of iron) isa subdued iionuaneiit blue, but not much 
einjdoyed. — Blue venliler is a hydrated oxide of 
copper which changes and ultimately blackens by 
time. It is used in distemper work and paper- 
staining. 

JJhie was woni as a distinctive colour by the 
, Scottish covenanters, and is in some ^ilaces used by 
Conservatives. The traditional Whig colour was 
blue also, or blue and bull'. Navy blue is a dark 
blue. Dark blue is the Oxford colour, light lilue 
the Camhrhlge one. 

For Blue Dyes, see DvKiNa ; ami for bliiecolnui-H 
used in the manufacture of Glass and Pottkuv, 
see the.se lioad.s. Blucinq is a name for indigo or 
any material used for giving a liluish colour to 
linen. See also Tkmvkui N'o. 

BlnebcartL licro of a well-known nursery 
tale, so iiatiicd fiom the colour of Ids beard. The 
stoiy is widely known in Western Europe, but the 
form in which it 1ms liocome familiar in England is 
not an independent version, but a free traiislntioii 
of that given by I’oriaiilt in Ids famous Contes 
(1C07). In this story Bluebeard is a seigneur of 
great wealth, who nuu-rics the daughter of a neigli- 
bonr in the country, and a montli after the wedding 
goes from home on a journey, leaving Ids wife the 
keys of his castle, but forbidding her to enter one 
room. She cannot resist her curio.sity, opens the 
door to iiiid the bodies of all Bluebeard’s former 
wives, and at once sees the fate to wliicli she herself 
is (loomed. Bluebeard on ids return discovers, from 
a spot of blood upon the key, which would nob be 
cleaned oil', that las %vife hud broken his command, 
and tells her that she must die. Hlio begs for a 
short respite to eommeud herself to (tod, sends her 
sister Amie to the top of tlie tower to look round 
if any help is near, and linally is just on tlio point 
of liaving her head cut olT, wlieii lier two brotlior.H 
buret in ami despatch Bluebeard. 

NotliiiigiMiiioi-eeommoti in folk-tale.s tliaii stories 
of forbidden rooms, the entrauco into wldeli is at 
once followed by .severe punishment. In the 
eastern stories, according to Mr Cloustoii, tlie 
room does not usually contain anything very 
horrifying, unlike mo.st of tlie western examples (if 
which the .story of Blueheard is a type. A very close 
iiamllcl to the classical form of the story is oll'ered 
by a Swabian tale in Grimm’s collocLiou; so close, 
indeed, that in later editions than the first, 
Griniin omitted it a.s probablv a direct loan from 
tlio French. Greek, Tuscan, Icelandic, Estlioiiian, 
Gaelic, and Basipic veiMous of the story occur, with 
vaiyingcireumstance-s of detail, but the main situa- 
tions identical. Bluebeard is usually a monster or 
ogre, and lives fittingly in the gloom of forest or 
caveni— the only really e.ssential detail that has 
dn)l»ped out of the typical story, lu one grouj) tlie 
monster is the devil, and tlie forliuldou door closes 
the entrance to boll. In many stories tlio heroine 
is the youngest of lUrce or more sisters avIio have 
been less lucky, and sometimes, as in one of Camp- 
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enraged and piigimcirms l.hiehird. The hlneliird 

known asaninlialiitiiut of the ISeriiimliis, Mexierj, 
the West Indies, (.Jniaiia, and Iha/il. — In tlie 
western and in the more northern iiavts of Kortli 
America its place Ls t^aken l.y neat ly allied tiiid very 
similar species. 

]tlllC* 1 )O 0 Us, the name po]mIavlv applied to the 
reports and other papers printed ))y parliament, 
because they are usually stitched up in liluc 
jiaper wrftjiper.^. iSome ilepiirtments, hoAiever, 
issue their proceedings in drah, ami some in white 
covem. Ihe practice of printing, and to some 
extent publishing, the proceedings of the House of 
Lominoiis, liegaii in the year 1(381, wlieii dispnte.s 
ran higli on the questiou of e.xclnding tiie Duke 
of York from tlie succession to the throne. It 
was .stated that false accounts of the transactions 
were cireiilated, and, as a remedy, Sir Jolm 
Hothaiii moved tluvt the votes and jnoccedings of 
the House he printed. Tlio motion after con- 
siderablo^ discussion was earned. The iloeii- 
ments printed by the House of Commons accimm- 
lated gradually in Imlk aiul i-ariety, until they 
reacheil their present exleiit. In 1836 the House 
adoptwl the practice of selling their imper.s at a 
cheap rate, and lias since tliat date gradually 
increased the facilities otfered to the jnililic fur 
ac<imring pnrliiimeiitnry paijcrs. These arc now 
psned at the following rates: Swingle paper hlnc- 
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hvood, has hpon un “ ^ hen, with her 
een soon to flee from tlio attacks of an 


iiookK, *:c., one halfi^enny pov ftliuet of Un\Y pauo«, 
j exce|»t in iiavtieiilar cases ■where special prices avo 
charged. For tlie sum of £20 aiimially a suliscribcr 
I jiia.v obtain all parliamentary papers puhJished 
< nnng tho year. If the papers relatiim to tho 
, daily vote.s and proceedings of tho two Houses ho 
excepted, a rcdmstiou of .i’3 is made in the cost, 
1 he pupom of the Htmse of Lords and tiio House of 
Coinnioiis may he obtained by aniinivl subscription 
for £10 ami £15 respectively. Since August 1880, 
under tho authority of the Pre.sidciit of the Hoavtl 
of I rude, a most useful journal has been issued 
each Jiionth (Od. ) by that (fepartmenb. It contains 
in addition to its ollidal notice-s much valuable 
information from Ilritisli, colonial, niul foreign 
sources relating to the trade of the wovhl. In 1887 
there were Issued : Hills of the Houko of Commons, 
341; hills and papciw of tlio House of Lords, 270; 
papers of the House of Comumns, 308 j commaml 
papisrs, 309 ; total, 1234. Dodneting the liills, a 
total of 680 blue-hooks is left. The chief con touts 
of the.so papoi-s at pre.sent aro tlie votes and pro- 
eccihngs of the House j the bills read in their 
Kcvcral stages ; tho eiHtimnte.s for the imbiic sorvice.s 
<*f each year; the accounts of the expenditure of 
the moneys voted in tlic previous year; any 
coiTespomlencc or other documents wliicli the mini.s- 
try niay vohmtaiily, or at the ileniaiul of tlie llonso 
produce, as connected with a qne.stiim under dLs- 
cussiou; reports of committees of inquiry ajipointed 
by tJie llonso ; rep<jrt.s of conimiHsions of inquiry 
appomtuil by the crown j and annual reports hy the 
permanent commissions and other dejiartments of 
tlie goveriunent, stating tlieir proceeding.^ during 
tho year. Tho blue-books of a session, when col- 
lected and Ixmnd up, now Jill many thick folio 
vohiines. Nothing can .seem more lionulessly 
chaotic than tlinso of a few .se,*sioi).s huddled to- 
gether ujiarianged. It da«ei\e.s to be Iciiown, 
lioivever, tliat they are all printed according to a 
peculiar .sequence, whicli enables the wliolo paper.s 
of a session to Ixs himnil up in .such an order that 
any paper can he found by consulting an ample 
index III the last rohiine. A ur^ciV of the contents 
also is now usually given at the beginning of each 
hlne-hook. In any library M’here tho bhie-buoks 
are pi'eserved and properly hound up, the most 
trifling paiier of any session may tlms be found 
with ease; and it need hardly bo .said that with 
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much that IB uselciHs civ ixuiiupovttiut, theio_ an : 
ciini'iuons iimss of valnaljle iiiattci' liiilcleii in the 
blue-hooUs. 

An iniportant treasuiy inimite liaviiiy:_ reference 
to copyright in goveviuueiifc pixlilications '"'as 
i-i.sued itiigust 81, 18S7. It stated that while the 
larger i*r(ip<u'i:hm of olUcial puhlicatiuris ‘hIiouIcI 
not, with certain cxcejttiouw, be restricted in any 
form whatever’ in their reprmluctiou, a sti'iiigciit 
veto would lie jiliieed uiiou tlie nnauthorif-ed jmh- 
licatlon of charts and nrduauoe niaus, and literary 
or (iiiasiditerarv works— e.g. the Reports of the 
ChuUcH<ict', the loi'tlicomiug state trials, the Iioio'il 
of Trade Junrnul, Oto. — The ollicial books of foreign 
gavevuineuts covrcsiioudiug to_ our blue-books are 
desigiiateil by the colour of their coi’ers. Tlie priii- 
cipaT are •. l-’vauce, yellow ; Geruiaiiv and Portugal, 
wliitu ; Italy, greeii ; and ,S])aiii, red. 

lihic-'bottlc* (!;oH8-rLo\vKM. 

Kliic-hottle Fly(.d/a^ c‘ff vomitoriu), an in.scct 
of the .same gemis with tlie coninion Ilonso-tly 
((pv.), It uinch e.xeccils the latter in size, but 
is smaller than the lllnw-tly (q.v.). The head is 
black, with riist-cnhmreil elieoks, tlie thorax gray- 
ish, the abdomen blue, with ft whitish shiiihuer, 
and with tliree black jiamls. It Jli.es with a loud 
iiuzz, 'Die o.xpanse of wings is nearly one iiioii. 
it is abundant tJirougliout Jlritaiii and Eui'Ojie 
generally from siiriug to a\itn)uii, and deposits its 
eggs on llcsii, for wliiuh ]ntrposo it often outers 
liousesi, having a renmrkahly delicato sense of 
BinolUng. Tlio maggots are of very frequent 
oceurrciioe on meat in summer, notwithstanding 
all care tlint can he taUoii.— j1/. cruthroccphahiin 
nisi) called llluo-hottle. — A nearly allied si)ecie.s 
(il/. cKsar), the Groen-hottlo fly, is ilwtingulslied 
by its goldcn-grcon colour, and is also contmoji in 
Britain, ospeeially on oxcroinent. Tim Jiiaggots 
develop from the egg in about twonty-foiir liours 5 
tho whole motamol'pnosis ocuupios about a. month. 
N, c'oyvjfefnrt is another contmoii green-hottle. 
Thero are many other species. 8ee Ply. 

ISlnc €iU'(ll]Lal< Sec LoincMA. 

Bhw.*coat School* a muuo coiaiuouly given 
to Christ's Hospital in London, and to sitiulnr 
selKiula in IJristnl ami elHOwUovo, tlic dvcs.s of wUo.sa 
scholars is a long dtirk-hlno gown with a licit round 
tlio waist, and yellow stockings, 8ueli dress is 
just that nf boys in the first half uf the 16t)i 
ceutuvy. See CiuusT’a Ho.smtai,. 

IJIilC'Cyc {Eittoinym cynia^tts), a hoautifnl 
little bird, nbiindant and vor>’ gtmerally disjier.sed 
ill Ngm' Smith AValos, although not found in 
Astoria, It is one of the 11 imey .outers (q.v.) or 
H()riey-.suckor.s, ami is sometimes catlml tho llliio- 
I cheeked Huucy-eutev. It seokB its food ahno.^t 
' exclusively aiumig the blnssoiii.s ami smalt leafy 
I brunches of gum-tvccs (Eucalypti), ami Ihuls it 
I partly in insects and partly in nectar, though 
jievliap.s also in berries. It is a bold and sjurited 
bird, of most elegant am! graceful luovomoiits. 
Kumbovs are often seen together clinging and 
Imngiiig in every variety of jiosition, froipieutly iiC 
tlm extreme ends of the small Udekly-llowercd 
bfnuclies, lieudiiig Lheiu down with their weight, 

Ulnelish [I'oirictloinna saUutrlx or Trmmthiii 
salUilof), a fisli of the family l^comheridrc, of a 
genus liardiig no detaelied liulets, no isolated dorsal 
spines, and lui lateral armature of the tail, two 
dor-sal liii.s, the hr.st of which is .small, and two 
deeply-likhlcii spines in front of the anal tin. Tlie 
oiilv known species is ubimdant on the cant coast 
of North Anieriea. It goc.s .southwards in winter, 
migrate.s northwards in spring, and is widely spread 
in troiiical and .subtropical seas. Tho upper parts 
are or a bluish colour, the lower part-s udiitish, a 


largo hlack spot at the base of the jiectoral lius. 
The mouth is crowded with teebli, the Jaws are fur- 
nished with large ones. The hlucfish jiroya on 
otlier fishes, .such as the menhaden, and mackerel, 
tlie slioals of wliioh it pursues. It is very swift, 
strong, and voracious. It sometimes attains a 
length of 3( or even 5 feet, and a weiglit of H lb. 
It is mucli o.stcemed for tlio table. It is often 
caught by trolling, as it bites readily at an object 
drawn swiftly through tlie water. It frequently 
ascends rivor.s even to fresh water. 

BllKVgOWiiS* the iianio eonimonly given to a 
chi..s.s of privileged mendicants in .Scotland. The 
nvoiier designation of tliese pauper-s was the King’s 
lleuesuieu, ov lleadsuioii. In ancient time.s, a 
beadsman was a per.son employed to pray _ for 
auotUer (see Bkad), Kroiu practices of thi.s knul, 
tliere .sjirang uii a custom in Scotland of ajipointing 
liGtulsiuuu with a small royal bounty, who nlfci- 
iiiately degenerated into a class of aiitliorised 
lueucUcants. Each of the beadsmen on hi.s majesty '.s 
birthday received a gown or cloak of blue cloth, 
with a loaf of bread, a bottle of ale, and a leathern 
purse containing a poniiy for every year of the 
klug’s life. Every birthday, anotiicr beadsman 
was adiled to the'number, as a penny was added 
to each miui's purse, The nuj.sfc inqiortant inU't of 
tho privilege was a large pewter hadgo, attadied 
to tlie bveast of tho gowii, which, besides the name 
of tho hearer, had the inscription, ' .I’ass and .Uepass. ’ 
This itifeivod the privilege of begging, ami bespoke 
the kindly consideration of all to whom tlie heads- 
man appealed for an alms or a night’s lodging. 
The flontioUM character of Kdie Oeliiltrce, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s lale of the Antiquary^ is a fair 
sample of this aiiciont and nioturosquo fraternity. 
Tho practice of iqipointiug ).iuiulsmen was discon- 
timied in lilSll, at which time there wore sixty on 
tlio roll. The whole have since ilied out, Tho 
last Iieadaman drew from the Kxclioquor iu Kdin- 
Inu'gli his last allowance iu May 18(33, 

JHuc Ol’UiSJii [I'ou prutMuis) is a jiermanont 
grass found iu Euvopo aud North America. Ily 
reason of its oveojiing roofe-stooks it forms a dense 
turf, hut is move 'valued for \iastuve than for 
onippiiig. Tlie blue grass juvstures of Kentucky, 
where U grows spoutiuiemwly, have long been 
celehi'ated. It is also called J'luio grass, Hoc 
(.T.UAKS, 1‘AfiTUUU. 

IHuC'.jav (CyfuamUa crintHta ), a common North 
American bird of the Crow family, and ocenpying 
ill the New AVorhl tlio place held by the jays 
[Garnilns) of tins Old. In tlie United States thy 
blue-jay is sometimes persecuted, somotimos pro- 
tected,' heemning as ally and cunning in tlm one 
ease, us lie is familiar alid impndont in the otlier. 
Tliev are niisidnovons Vurds, hut devour large 
nuuibei'.s of iajnrion.s caterpillars. Tlio lengtU_of 
the bird is almost a. foot-, the colour is ‘gvayisli 
purple aliove, hlack on the neck, lilac-brown _ to 
wlvite liolow.’ Tho common hlny-jay has a widy 
distribution, and there are sovernl otlier Norbii 
American species. 'Dm long-tailod hlue-jivys 
liolong to a rarer genus (Xaiitlnira) found in 
(Jentval and in Bonth Amovlca. Bee Jay. 

ISiue LigliL -Bee BicxiiAt. Lmir]'. 

nine MoiintaillS, ( 1 ) the nauio of a hvancli of 
tho Dividing iiunge, New Hmitli Wales, which run 
very nearly parallel with the coast, about SO niUe.s 
inland. It was not till 1S18 that a pi'actlcahle 
passage was found over them into tlie Bathurst 
Blains. Tlie highest point of tlie IHue 'iMoimtalns, 
Mount Beeinarang, is 4100 feet high, and some 
]iarls of the road which crosses them are 3400 feet 
above (lie .sea. A lino of railway crosse.s the Bine 
Alouutains, in the construction of which great 
eiiginooring tUllicultie,s have been overcome. The 
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Fiali River caves, in the limestone of the Blue 
Mountains, are remarkable for their great size. — 
(2) The BIuq Mountains, in the centre of Jamaica, 
attain in the 'West Peak 7105 feet. 

Blue 1*111 {Pihila hjidnu-tiiji'i) is the most 
form in which mercury can he acluunisteveJ 
internally. It consists inorel'y of two parts of iiier- 
ciii'V rubbed up with threo'parts of conserve of 
roses, till glohules of luevcuvy can no longer ho 
detected ; to this is added one i)art of {lowdered 
lifjuoriee-root, so that a pill of tiireo grains con- 
tains one grain of mercury. In cases of tornul 
condition of the liver or iuflainination of that 
organ, blue pill is much used as a purgative, 
oitiior alone or combined with some otlier drug, 
such as rhubarb. When it is given with the 
view of hringing the .system under the inlliience 
of niereiiry (Salivation, <i.v.), small doses of opium 
should added to counteract its jmrgative tend- 
ency, and the .state of tlic gums wntclieil carefully 
from day to day, so that the lirst .symptoms of .sali- 
vation may hu noticed, and the medicine omitted. 
As a purgative, the common dose of blue hill is one 
or two pills of live grains each, followed by a purga- 
tivo drauglit. When the .sy.stem is to he saturated 
witli it, or salivated, one jjill may he given morning 
ami evening, or one every niglit conibiiied with i of 
I a grain of opium, repeated till the gums become 
sore. But the sen.silmlty to the action of tuovenry 
varies with the individual i some may take largo 
quantities before it exliibits its physiological eiVoots, 
and, on the other hand, three ))lue pills, one taken ; 
oil each of three successive nights, have hrouglit on | 
a fatal salivation, ^yllon taking blue pins, all ' 
sudden changes of toinperature should he avoiilcdj 
and, iiulectli thongli tliey are found’ in every 
(lomeslio inedlciiic-ciiest. neither they nor any other ' 
form of mercury should ho given without good onnso 
and witliuiit tiio greatest eautluii. 

llllio lllbboili a term appHoil to any great ' 
prize— as the * Dei'liy ’ stakes— from tliu blue riblion 
M’orn by knights of the Garter.— Iff Itlbbon 
Ann}! ivas the name adopted, from the budge, 
by tiie as.sociatiou of total abstainers since 1888 
calling tliemsolvQS simply the Gospel Tonniumnco 
I Union. The organisation was introduced in 1878 
j from America, udioro it was known os the ‘Murphy 
Jlovemont' (from its fouiulor), and in three veal’s 
onvollod in its ranks 8,0110,000 of uuunhei'S. ft.ex- 
tomis over the United Kingdom and the colonies. 

Blue Kl<l|re, tlio most easterly rnngo of the 
; Allouhaiile.s, u.B, It forms tlio continuation of 
tho clinin called South Jlountaiii in 1‘ennsylvaiiia 
and Mai'vlaml. It is known as the Blue Ridge 
till it crosses tho James River; thence till Novih 
Carolina as Alleghany Mountain; and in North 
Carolina and TonuesHee again as Bine Ridge. 

lllllC-StOCltlllg, a name given to learned and 
literary linlic.s, who display their ac<iuiremcat3 in 
a vain ami pedantic manner, to the neglect of 
womanly duties and graces, The name Is derived 
from a I'iterary coterie formed in London about the 
year 1750, which inehulcd both men and women. 
A Mr llenjamin Stillinglleot, who w.-os in the ha\)it 
of wearing blue stockings, was a distinguislied 
member o? tliis society ; hence IIks name, which 
has been adopted both in Germany and Franco — Ros 
Bleu being a French translation. Sec Dr Doran’s 
A I.dihj uf Last Century (Mas IRontaguo), 1872, 
whieii contains a chapter on bluc-stookings. 

IHuctliroat, or Bt.ukbkeast (CmnecuUi 
sueAuea), a beautiful and melodious bird, nearly 
allied to the iiightiiigaie. From its power of 
imitating tlic notes of other birds the Laplaudois 
give it a name which signilies the bird of a 
hundred tongues, Another of its many namoa is 
Lnscinki succka, or Swedlsli Nighbingale, It is 


very little largLM- than a redbreast, and much 
resomhle.s it, hut has the throat and upper 
part of the neck of a brilliant light-hine, with _a 
spot in the centre, wliieh in some .spocimeiis is 
Hire white, and in very ohl male.4 is red. Tlie 
emalcs have less liluo. Below the blue colour is , 
a black bar, then a line of white, ami again a, 
broad band of bright chestnut. The Iducthroat is 
well known as a. summer l)ird of piissagu in many 
jiarts of Europe, from the Meditervanoan Sea to 
the Arctic Ocean, but is very rare in Britain, only 
a few instances of its occurrence iiaviiig been re- 
corded. It is supposed to spend tlic winter iu 
Africa. Tire Idnl is one of bjioso known by the 
names of Becliii and Bcccnlico (q.v.), and un- 
fortunately falls victim to epicure taste.s. 

Bluc-Wiilg', a kind of duck, cither a .snb-genus 
of jVuas, or aspecial genus Uyautiptevus. The latter 
title and the popular name refer to the cons]ncu- 
ouseolnur. The host-known species, tho Common 
or Lunate Blue-wing (.Inns or Uijanojifcrirs illsrovs), 
is generally called the Blue-winged Teal in the 
United -States of America, where it is very nbnml- 
aiit. Vast nHiiihei's spend tlic winter in the cxteii- 
.sivc maimhes near tlie nimiths of the Mississippi, to 
which they eungregate both from tho north and 
from the coast regions of the east ; but tho .summer 
migrations of tlic'siiecios o.vtend as far north as the 
il7tli parallel, and It is ploiitlfnl on tho Jiaskatoho- 
wau m the hvoediug-seaHon. It breeds, however, 
also ill bliu marslies of the south, even in Texas ; 
and is coiiiinoii in Jamaica, where it' is snpiiosed 
til be not a mere bird of paKsage, lait a pennaiiout 
resident. In size it is raRior larger than tho com- 
111011 teal ; in tho summov ]iliuiiago of tlio male, the 
nppor part of tho head is black, the otlior parts of 
the head are of a deep purplish bine, except a half- 
moon shaped patch of pure white before each eye : 
tho prevalent colour of tlio.restof tho phinmgo bii 
the up]ier jiaits is brown mixed and glossed with 
green, except that tho wings exhibit various 8hadc» 
of hhio, tho lesser wing-covorts being of a rich 
uUraniariiio blue, with an nhmist metallio lustre ; 
the lower parts arc reddish orange spotted with 
hlaokj tlic tail is brown, its feailiers short and 
pointed. The flight is extremely rapid and well 
sustained. Tlie llooks are snnictiines so luunorous 
and so closely cm^vded together on the muddy 
marshes near New Grlemw, tliat Audubon mon- 
tions having seen 84 killed by tlic »liimltaneou» 
disoliargo of the two barrelis of a doublo-hiuTolleil 
gun. Tlrore are otliov apcclea of blue-wing, also 
American ; but this alone seems to visit the luori? 
iioi'tliorn rogioiis. No niemher of the cluck tribe is 
in higher esteem for the table, and it ha« tUevefove 
been suggested that tlie blue-wing is i»artioularly : 
worthy o? domestication, of which it seems to b& j 
very easily HusceptU.de. I 

Bliiiii« Roiiicut, horn in veiy Immldo cir- 
cumstanee.s at Cologne in 1807, was secretary ami 
treasurer of a theatro at Cologne, aml suhsefaiently 
at Leipzig, until 1847, when lie e.stab!ishe{l liimseff 
as hook-sollor and publisher. His leisure waw 
devoted to literature and politic.s, and in 1840 
he foniided at Leipzig the Schiller .Society, which 
celebrated the poet’.s annivcrsaiy, as a fo.stival iii 
honour of political liberty. When the vovolu- 
tionary movement broke out in 1848, Bhuii wa.st 
one of its most energetic leaderH. He was elected 
one of tlie vice-preHident* of the provisional parlia- 
ment at Frankfort, ami as such ruled that turbu- 
lent assembly by presence of mind and a stentoriaii 
voice. Iu the National Assenddy he became leadtv 
of the Left, and ivas one of the hearens of a con- 
gratulatory addre.ss from the Loft to tho peo_ple of 
Vienna, when they rose iu October. At \ lenna 
ho joined the insurgents, was arrested, and was shot- 
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on tlie Otli Noveinlier* Bimn was a man of strong 
(jhiuaetcv, gveat uatuml intelligence, niul stirrh^' 
eloquence. Tlie iievv.s »jf liis execution excitecl 
{'jeat indignation amoiio the domoemts in Ger- 
man, v, " Jni, liesidcs iuhtitutingeoimncniomtions fcjr 
the (lead, niado an ainidi; ftuhscriiitiou for his widow 
and ciiihii'cii. Hue the Info hy his son (Leip. 187S), 

Uliiiiiciibacli, Johann I’niEUHieii, a vciy 
eminent natnraiist, wlm-iO intiuence extemleil to 
almost all hraiielius of natural science, was horn at 
Gutlia, iltU May 1752, He sfciulied at Jena and 
Gdttingen, and at Gdttingoii ho hecnnie extra- 
ordinary iirofesHov in 177d. and onlinury profe-ssor 
in 177H. Here he lectured for nearly (iO yearn on 
natural history, eoniparative anatomy, physiology, 
nml the liisbovy of medicine. In 17H5, wmseqnently 
hefuro Cuvier,' Im mutio natural history dopondont 
(»u ccnnpavativo, anatomy, ami -/.oology in his liaiuls 
(irst attained full sciontiiie rank, the real relations 
of animals Iming <letiuitely ascertained. His 
<loctor’s disjnitatioii, l)c (fenen\s- lluuumi Varidatc 
Nufim (1775), raised the great question as t«> the 
unity of the human mci}; his THdihitioucs 
Phifxioloffiav (I’lH’i), and «>tlier treatises, gave a 
duc.i«luvl vumulsQ t<J sttientiiie research. His 
o/Kutnrut Ilinturu ( 17<S0) went through 12 editions 
in oO yoiir.s. His Mnmtdl of Comiwi'ulive Ann- 
Iniuy wul Vhijsiolof/}/ (1804) was translated into 
almost alt the piitieiiHil languages of Ifiuronc. The 
natural liistory of man was iUwaya a tavourite 
study ? and Ins CoUcuth CruHiorntH Diixminim 
GcnfiniiX, eonunonced in 1700, and cmnplotcd in 
1S28, gave to tlio learned world tlic result of Ills 
oh.servatioiis on the .skulls of dlllercnt races, of 
which li(3 hud an e.xtunsive collection (sec 8tci;iJ,, 
ETHNOLOGYh He puhlislied other valuahio works 
on iiabuml liistory, and many essays and papei-s. 
Ilotli as a writer and a lectnrer he ’was emineutiv 
successful. In 17SS and 1702 im visited England, 
where he met n-itii a distitigiiisliod reception fuun 
the most fammiH iiatui'aH.sts. On the 10th .Septem- 
ber 1825, Ills friends and pupils in all comitrios 
(leluhrated the jiildlee of his iloctorate. Tii 1885 
the increasing iiifliniities of age coinpelle<l him 
to resign his acadoudeal funetious. He died on the 
22d dannary 1840. Heo Marx’s Memoir ( 18-10), and 
the Work (rotihirjcr I'rq/csunrcn (1872). 

ItlumiMltllul, JAi'on, pinnist, htvni in Gernmny 
ill 1820, studied under Her/, ami in 18-h) came to 
Lomloii, There he received the appointment of 
pianist to the Queen, taught iinmu, ami cmnposcil 
many hrilliant, iJietty pieciw, with .songs, of which 
Mt/ Queen Is tlie most popular. 

lSlliii(lcrl)li88 { Dutch ihiuh’rhusy ‘ tlmmlor- 
giiii’), a kind of .short musket with wide hore, 
capable of liring many halls at once. It is no 
lougev in use, ns it hail a very Umiteil range, 
though de.structive enough at clo.se qiiarler.s. 

Bluiitf John Kenuy, P.D., theologian, Imni 
at Chelsea in 1823, was for some ycam engaged 
as a iiinmifiieturiiig oliemist, but in 1850 eiituml 
tlie university at Durham. He took oi-tler.s two 
years later, and held several minor ]>rcfcrnients, till 
in 1873 ho received the crown Uving of Iloverstoiie, 
Gloiieosteiwliire, He died in London, lltli April 
1881. iVuumg his numerous works arc 2Vic Afonc- 
nient ( 1855 ), Hunxdiold Thcoloi/t/ ( 1865), Antmtaicd 
Book of CuiniHon I’raifcr (1867), Jlistury of the 
Jrdxjlim jli'JhrjiKiiiou {liiiiH), Book of Ckuivh Law 
(1872), Dittiunury of Doctrinal and Historical 
Tiicoloijii (1870), Dklioitury of Heels (1874), and 
AnnotnUd Bildc ( 3 vols. 1878-711). 

Uliilit, John -Iamks, divine, horn in 1794, at 
Noweasble-iuider-Lyine, in Bfatlordslijro, in 1812 
entered 8t John’s CoUep,e, Gaiuhridge, graduated 
lifteenth wrangler, and obtained a fellowship. 
Till 1834 a curate in Sliropsliire, then rector of 


Great Oakley, in Esse.x, in 1839 he became Lady 
Margaret professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
where lie died I8tli June 1855, iiaving the year 
be^re declined the bishoifiic of Salisbury, The 
lie.st known of hi.s work.s is Undcsiyiicd Coin- 
mdences ( 1833). See Professor Sehvyn’s lueiimiv 
of him prefixed to his Two luirudndory LtUiircs 
(1856). 

Klimt, Wn.viiiH BoA^YJiN, tvavoUev and poet, 
wa.s honi near Crawley in 1840, His mother being 
a Catludic coavei't, ho was educated at Stouoyliurst 
and St IMary’s, O.scott. He served for some yefitvs 
as attache to vaiiotis British embassies in Europe; 
married in 1800 Anne, daughter of the Earl of 
Lovelace, and granddaiighter of Lord Byron ; and 
thereafter travelled tiiiough Spain, Algeria, E'^vpt, 
and the Syrian ilasert, as recorded in Lady Anne 
Blunt’s Bedouins of (he Buphruics. In 1882 ho 
chanqdoiied the cause of Arabi Paslia in Egypt. 
Tlie .same sympatliy with national aspirations 
afterwanls plunged him into the Nationalist cause 
In Ireland, and led to Ids being imprisoned for two 
months in 1887-88 for taking part in a iiroliibited 
liiectiiig at Womlford, in County Galway. During 
his ImpiTsonmont he unsuccessfully coutesteil Depi- 
tonl. lUiint is the aiitlim- of two volumes of verse, 
Honiicis tmd Homjs^ and the Lore Sonnvds of Prolciis^ 
the last containing poetry of really striking merit, 

KIuiU8<;hUy ./OHANN Kasi-ah, jurist, was born 
7tli March 1808, at Zm ich, whore in 1833 be became 
professor in the uewly-foimded university, He 
t(M»k an active part hi the political struggles tliat 
dlvitled Ids country, and at first inclined to the 
jiarty of reform, until the events of 1839 indueoil 
Idm’to join the C-anservatlve.s, of whom ho was for 
a lime a loader. He was a couneillov of state, uiid 
liecamc a memhev of the governmciit and of the 
fedemi directmy, and aftei wiirila worked for the 
formation of a moderate Liboral-Conservatlvo jiarty 
in Swit/.orland. Jn 1818 ho wont to Miinieli as 
profes.sor of Civil and Inleviiational Law. There lie 
mhlislied his AUtpancines Htdatsm'ht (fitli erl. 
876), <*u wliie.h las vc\»utaUuu as a juvUeuuHult 
eldolly rests ; fJeulschcH Brivatrccht (.3il ed. 18(14); 
and, in conjunction with Arndts and Piizl, Kr/ti.Hie 
Llcberschau di'-r Dentsvhen Crcsctsf/ebiiny und IhxhtS' 
wmensrhaft (0 vols. 1853-58), In 18(51 lie reiuoi’ed 
to lloidcliierg Univor.sity, and became a privy- 
eonneillor of liadeii, actively forwarding all liberal 
measures in the state. fAbovty in eeelesiiVHtieal 
luatter-s he had equally at heart; ho acted several 
times as president of the ProicNlantcnvcir.hi^ nml it 
was after delivering a closing speoeh at tim general 
.synod of Iladeu that lie died .suddenly at ICai lsrulio, 
21st Detohor 1881. Ho is tlie author of valuablo 
limtorios of Zurich und of the Swiss Cimfoderatioii, 
and of a nundicr of works on law, l)eiug especially 
;iii autlmritv in iutcniational law. In 1884 lim 
autohiograpliy ayipeaveil in three vidumes. 

Itlll.shillg’ is a Hiuldeii reddening of the .skin, 
mducetl hy various uieutal states, \iuvlicidarly those 
involving sliame or Immiliatiiui, .siiyne.ss or nmdestv. 
It usually allects only the face and neck; rarely 
among civilistsl petqilos the breast and other ijart.s 
of the hmly. But ‘ the men of certain races, who 
kabituully mi nearly naked, nflon Idii.sh over their 
anus ami chests, and even down to their waists’ 
(Darwin). It is often aw.ompauved by exjwessivo 
iiioveinents; the face is turned asble, the (U’lis cast 
down or restlessly moveil. It caii.ses increased heat 
of the j«u-ts allccted, with a .son.sation of boat and 
tingling, and often a general feeling of discomfort. 
It does nob occur in young cbildren. 

Hlii.sliing is an o.xeellent illustration of the con- 
trol exovciaed over the eivcuiivtiim of the Wood by 
the Mervou.s sy.stem. Umlor ordinary oirciimstancc.s, 
tlio niui^cular coat of the small arteries tlivouglumt 
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the body is constantly maintained in a state of 
partial contraction by means of the nerves dis- 
tributed to it [vasomotvi' nerves; see JJkuvous 
S v.STliM). The blood jiropelled into them by the 
heart is thus prevented from distending them to 
their full extent, and its passage to the capilhu-ies 
ill connection with them is coiitndlcd. When, 
however, from <any cause the action of thc.se nerves 
is suspended, the arteries under tlieir inlliieiice at 
once dilate, tlie eorrespouding capillaries fiecninu 
fuller, and the tissiics containing them apjicar much 
rediler than in their ordinary coiniitiou. 

Under the inlhience of shyness, shame, Ao. an 
alteration takes jilace in the nervous infinence pro- 
ceeding from the brain, wliicb, for the time, lessens 
or stops the action of the nerves controlling the 
arteries of tlio skin of the face and neck, and 
blushing is the eoiisef|iieiice. Why it should rcanib 
from those and not irom other ineiitai states, and 
why the eflbut should lie coiilined in general to the 
face and neck, are much more intneate questimiK, 
wliieh cannot he discussed liere. For one answer to 
them, with many interesting facts on the subiect, 
see Darwin, £:i;j)ycsiiioti df the Emotions, chap, 
xiii. 

]Soa» a term iiopularly ajmlied to the laige 
snakes of tlm Python and lloa Oonstrictov families. 
The former are Old-World, tlio latter New-World 
giants, and closely resomhle one another both in 
struotuvo and lialjit. Iloth ai-o very large, not 
poisonous, wifcli great powers of crnshing, with an 
oxinuisiblti gape, with prehensile tails, with rudi- 
mentary traces of the hind-legs Imsido the anus, 
ainl so on, Apart from general dillerence of hali- 
itat, the two families may he distinguished by tl»e 
facts that in the pythous the premaxillm (most 
anterior upnor jaw-liones) hear t-cctli, bub not iu 
the boas j tliat the inferior shields of tlio tail are 
in t^vo rows in the former, iu ono in the latter. 
Leaving the python family meanwhile, wc may 
resume tlio characters of Buidte in tlio strict sense. 



Ilcnd of ilon. 

The body of these large non-vonomous cnishing 
snakes is slightly compressed sideways, and is 
co'^ered with sinootli or Isceled s(!ule.s. The gane, 
tail, and hind-legs are referred to almve. The 
goiiiis Boa itself has smooth scales, a .scaly head, 
latoral nostrils, and characteristic arrangement of 
shields. The coniinon species Uioa eonstrictor), 
found ill the north and east of Smith America, 
is usually almnt 12, hut, according to report, nnay 
he over 20 feet in length. The colour of the 


frequents dry bushy regions, is sliy of man, and 


little feared. To a large extent arboronl in it.s 
habits, it is aided in climbing by the iiuiimentary 
claw-like hind-liiiih.s. From its concealment the 
hoa swoops down on even comparatively large 
maimiials, em.slies them in its coils, and swallow.s 
them slowjj’. Tlie Ixines are broken by the 
external crushing, a coiuoiis Hou’ of saliva m ithin 
the mouth makes tlie hihorinns swalloM'iiig of the 
laige mass soiiicw'hab easier, hut it is at the best 
a tedious and exhausting process. After a menl 
conics a period of digestion and ijuiescence, and 
in this state of torpid lethargy they may be readily 
killed. On wakening up tliey are very hungry, 
and the demands of appetUe at tliis time'promiited 
a hoa ill the Zoo to swallow its rug, M'hicli, after 
a week or two of uii.succcs.sfiil iligestion, it put 
up again. Tlie hoa hcar-s its young alive. The 
skin of the Hoa- conslricior is" used for making 
boots, saddle-covers, &c. The great wati;r-siiake 
Aiiacoiula (linueylcit miirin!i.s), the Xiplm.soma of 
the Aniiuoti district, which oecasiimally visits 
lioiiscs; the Eiiygriia of Java, Ainboymi, and New 
Guinea, with keeled scales, are clo.sety allied genera 
of lloiilje. See Axacoxda, Pytiiox, Sxake.s. 

Koabdil^ ( properly Aliit-Abdallnh, and nick- 
named Ez-Zogoihy, ‘the unlucky’), tlie last 
Afoorish king of Granad.a, dethroned his father, 
Ahu-l-irasaii, ill 1481, and two years later was 
defeated and taken prisoner hy the Castilians near 
Luceiin. lie wa» set free on condition of paying 
trilnitc, and returned to Granaila to struggle with 
his fntlior and witli Ids heroic uncle, Ez-Zaglinl, for 
tho throne. Thus the Jloors wasted tlic strength 
they siircly nccdctl for tho final struggle uitli the 
Christians. The fall of jralagii and llnza was but tho 
prelude to tho siego of the capital itself, wliich was 
filially starved out towanlH the clnso of Mfil, spite 
of tlio rccklo.ss courago of the Moors and of Jloahdil, 
wliose weak and vnciliating imtmo fell from liliu. 
in the hour of battle. Tho unliaiipy king gavo up 
to Ferdinand tlio keys of the city, then turned Ins 
hack on Granada, and rodu on towards the moun- 
! tains. At Padnl, on a spur of the Alpujarras, 
he turned to take a last look at tho towers of the 
fair palace and city lio had lost. ' Allaim Akbar ’ 
(‘God i-H groat’), lie exclaimed, as lie burafc into 
■ team. His motlior stood beside him. ‘You may 
well weep like a woman,’ she said, 'for what you 
could not defend like a man.’ 'riie spot from 
wiiich Ilonhdil looked ids last on Granada still 
beam tho name of el ultimo sos 2 nro del Moro, ‘ the 
last sigh of the Moor.’ He soon crossed to zifrica 
ami Hung away Ids' life iu battle. 

15oa<lk*o'u» ‘ tlie Ibitisli wanior-riiieon,’ wife of 
Prasntagus, king of tho iceni, a tribe in the time of 
the Koiuaiis inhabiting the part of Britain now 
occupied hy the counties of Norfolk and Sullblk. 
On tlio death of her Imsbaiid about the year CO 
A.T>., the Koiuans seized her tenitoiy, and treated 
the inlinhitaiits with the most brutal cmelty. The 
rjnccu hcifiolf was scourged, lier daughters were 
outraged, and the nohlcst among the Iceni were 
treated a.s«laves. Boadicoa, roused to fury by her 
wTongs, gathered round Ijer a large army, de- 
stroyed the Roman colony of Camnlodiinum (Col- 
chester), took LniKliuium and Veiiiiainiuin (London 
and St Albans), ami put to ileiith, accorcliiig to 
'Tacitus, a-s many as 70,000 Ronnuis, Suetonius 
Paulinus, tho Homan governor of Britain, who had 
been alwenb in Mona (Aiigle.sey), now advanced 
against the queen, and with not more than 10,000 
men inilictetl an ovorwlieliuing defeat on an enemy 
twenty times as nunicix)u;i. The British loss is 
said to have been 80,000, tlie Roman only 400. 
^adicca, overwhelmed with despair, killed iierself 
by poison. Her story is best remembered by tlio 
uohio pooiiia of Cowper and Tcmiy.son. 
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Boar* sovfu), a nou-vuHunnnt, 

evon-toeu hoofed iiinniibial, a-itli conical teeth 
{ Une'iilatii, Artiodactyla, liiiuodontia). Tlie 
family (8niiia) to whioli tlie lioar Ijolonfi.'^, and 
wliich alHo inciiulcrf tlie nvor-iioi', tlie hahironsiia, 
the M'ui'b-hoj,', the peccari, &e., is ehnmetoi'ised by 
tJie pniiited liead with fatniliav jiig-siiont, large 
cars and siiiall eyes ; hy the tUiu legs, «ifteu curled 
tail, hiistly hide; hy tlie four toes on fore and 
iiiitd feet, of which ojily the two inner reach the 
groniid ; liy the jiroiniiiont canines, esiieeially in 
tlie nialcH. They are also not orions for their vora- 
cious omnivorous diet, kive for damp places, and 
lajiHl imiltiplicatioii. 

The wild boar is a large powerful beast, iiioasur- 
iiig -1 feet or more in length, with \'ory strong 
and formidable canine teeth in the male. The 
head is more elongated than that of the domes- 
ticated form. Tlie strong hristlcs are blackish- 
brown, niinglod with yellow, and these, along with 
tlie hrownisli-gray iiinler-hair, give the animal a 
dark grayish-brown colour, often upproncliing black. 



Wild Hour. 


Tlio yoiiiifj ones luo yellowish for si.\- iiKiiitlis, and 
Imvo white and brown Htrlpos or spots. The 
adnlt males nsiially live alone, Imt tlio ioinalu is 
uceompanled by her family, luul sometimes hy other 
sows and famihes. Four to six young avo hovn in 
a litter. Tho hoars come from tlioir places of com 
cealment at night ; they dovour all sorts of things, 
blit csijocially vcgotahlo produce. Tho sense of 
smell is acute, anti tlioy do not miss much of what 
tinn’ ront nji. By tlieiv vovacity and vntliless 
gnOihing they do great dannigo to crops and to 
yomtg trees. On accuuiit of this, as well as for 
tlic sako of their IIchIi and Bristles they are 

much limited in tlie regions where tliey occur, ami 
the fury of the enraged male, and the zeal of the 
.sow in jirotecting its young, add a spice of danger 
to the cluiKc. Ill some \javtsof India ‘pig-sticking’ 
is the chief spnrt. IMiiny sjieeios of Sus have been 
di.stingiiislied, hut four or live ahmc aro certain : 
<S'. v/iiciii/n, ‘from Sardinia to New (Jiiiiiea, from 
Japan to .Damaraland (South-west Africa); S. 
fcfi’HCusifs, from Java ami Celebes; b'. 
from liorneoj’ and 6'. i-n-o/tr, formerly coiituion 
tliroiigliont .temperate Fnro^io and Asia. At 
Cliurtloy, in Stan'orclsliire, the wild hoar was not 
extinct .so late as KiSJ; and at Syrlnopo, in Derhy- 
fihive, Alpine hoars and sows, introilneed from tlie 
Continent, bred between 1S'2J and LSJT, when tlie 
last was shot (ITarting’s Extiiwt Jicitifih Ammah^ 
mSO). Tlie wild hoar is still common in woody 
damp regions in some parts of tlio Continent. -1- 
Fossil specio.s oecnr in tho iliocene and Idiocoiic 
strata. ITyotherinni is ahuinlant in the niipor 
Eocene and Miocene ages. The oldest vepvesenta- 
tive.s are Eohyus and Aclneiiudon (Parahyu.s?) from 
the lower ami middle Eocene, the former ‘witli at 


least four functional toes, and with certain ]>cculia\' 
carnivore modilieations of tlie skull.’ Heilpriu 
calls attention in this connection to the remark- 
able I’aehysimia, found in the jdiosphorito dejiosits 
of Q.nere.y, France, which are held hy Filhol ‘ to 
po.ssuss striking .sirueturul fcatnres allying them 
witli the Frimates.’ It would he indeed curious if 
the uuinkeys slunild find their aucestons auioug 
such beasts (see i’lo, Uxciulati:, and for a hoar’s 
tooth, the cut at Baiiikou.ssa). 

The BoAii’s Hkai), sewed up as tho most hii- 
portant disli on tho harimial table, was tho suliject 
yf many a carol and poetical allusion cimneeted 
with Christmas festivities in England. Tho coro- 
moiiy is still kept up at Queen’s College, Oxford 
(see Chuwj'MA.s). 

The Ijoar’s head ‘erased,’ according to heraldic 
phraseology, is a well-known cognisance of a 
mimbor of old families, as the Coi'dons; it also 
formed the sign of a tavern at Eastelioap, London, 
immortalised by .Shake.siieare, on whose site now 
stands the statue of William IV. 

Boai’d, the general name for a body of persons 
ollicially constituted for the management of sumo 
public ollico or department, bank, railway, charity, 
or other business. Tiiu.s, the Commissioiior.s of 
Customs, Avhen mot for the transaction of husiness, 
are called tho ‘Board of CnsLoms;’ tho Lords of 
tlie Treasury, tlio ‘Board of Treasury!’ Commis- 
sioners of I'lseise, ‘Board of lixoiso diroctors of 
raihvavB, ‘ Board of Directors j ’ poor-law guardians, 
‘ Board of UiiardianH,’ i!tc. ‘ .School Board,’ ' Paro- 
chial Board,’ 'Sanitary Board,’ 'Local Govern- 
ment Board,’ ‘Board of Tiiulo’ (sou TiiAJiU), 
‘Board of Works’ (see >YoiiKS), are otlier well- 
known coinbinntiuns of the name. 

Uoni'dlllg is the iiamu for an attack hy one 
vessel oil another, a company of armed men from 
the Olio forcing their way on hoard the other. In 
tlio days of ironclads, boariliiig of war vossols is 
less freinicnt than of old. 8 oq Tactics ( Naval ). 
A Immiuii'vct is a framework of stout rope- 
netting jilaccd so ns to obstruct hoarders. 
ItonviUiig'OUt System. BuoPuou. 

Itonrdniajii (Ikoiki]': Dana, Burme.se mission- 
ary, was horn in the Statu of Maino in 1801, and 
educated at Amlover. Ordained in tho Baptist 
(Jluu'ch ill lS2o, lio sailed tliosamo year to itio East 
Indies, and alter mnstoring Bnrineso, began Ills 
lalioui's at Maulmain in May ]8i27. IJo liud groat 
success, especially in his \ivoaoldug tours j but 
tho sevei'o strain soon broke down his health, 
and liroiight ou his ileath early in 1831. His 
widow married tho more famous Burmese mission- 
ary, .Jiulson. 

ltoar*lisll ( CV/^ous-), a genus of hshe.s in Iho 



Carangidm or Horse-m.ackerol family of Acanthop- 
tei'ygu or bony fi.shc.s with spinous rays, Tho 
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)i-oti'n«il)lo inontli presents a resemhJaiico to a 
log’s snout as tlio name suggests. The Inwly has 
an oval eoiiipre.ssed form like tliab of the related 
John Dory, from wliieh it dill'ers coiispicnoiisly in 
the absence of spines at the baao of doi^al ami 
anal lins, and of lung lllaincnts on the dorsal spines. 
The eoinmon Boar-lish (C. aper) is a well-known 
inhabitant of the Meiiiterraiiean, rayely caught on 
the coasts of England. The eyc-s are very large, 
and placed far forward ; the body is of a cavmino 
colour, lighter below, and with seven transverse 
orange haiuls on the back. Tlie ilesh is little 
o.stee'nied. 

ISOilt is the general name for a small open 
vessel. Boats diil'er, however, greatly from one 
another. They may lie slight or strong, sharp or 
flat bottomod, swift for desiiateh orrooiiiy for cargo, 
ornamental for ideasme or plain for hartl .service, 
deep or light of urnnght for deep or shallow water. 
Tlie royal na\’y formerly set the pattern for the , 
large nierclkan't-shiiis ; Imt the inlrodnctioii t»f 
fiteam-launclics of all size.s has prnctically brought 
about tlie extinction of the largest kinif of boats 
nropelled by oars for the use of ships of wav. The 
longtli of 'the Ktciun-launches is usnallv 38 to -12 
feet, and tliey weigh (without ImhIov) irem 90 to 
li:i cwt. A stcaiii-[iiiinace, 30 to 37 feet, weighs i 
(without bniler) 52 to 83 ewt. ; and a stuam-entter, ! 

21 to 28 feet, weighs (also without boiler) from , 
13 to 33 ewt. A steam-lamich will carry 70 men} ' 
a pinnace, 50 j a cutter, 20. The boats kept for 
rowing are : lianjc, a hmg, narrow, light boat, em- 
jdoyod ill carrying the iiviiicipal oH’icei-s to and fimn 
the ship. An 'udmiral’s barge’ l»34 foot hmg, ami 
weighs 23 cwt, ( b'er other kinds of boats or vcs.sols 
under tliis name, see Bauuk.) A Pinnace, a boat 
for the aceouimodation of the inferior ollicei-s, ran*'- 
ing from 25 feet to 35 feet in length, has usually 
eight oars, udioreas the barge has ten or moie j a 
Cuttei', Imnuler and deeper than tlio l>argc or pin- 
jiace, ranging from 20 feet to 32 feet, and w’eighing 
from 10 to 20 cwt., is rowed with six oam, some- 
tiino.s hoists a sail, ami i» eliiefly employed in 
cavn’iiig light stores, inovisions, and creyv; a 
Jolnj-hoat is a smaller cutter, rowed witli four oais 
instead of six i whilst a Ycml is small in si/xi, ami 
used for nearly the same purposo-s ns cutters amt 
jolly-boats. A Gifj is a narrow boat, ranging from 

22 to 32 feet, and weighing from 0 to 9 cwt. ; it is 
vou'ud u’lth six or oiglit oars, and employed by 
tlie cliicf olllcer on expeditions lequiruig ajwcd. 
Some of the above-named boats are ilingonal-nnilt 
for strength ? the others are elencher-lmilb, to l )0 
as light ns possible. Be.sides the foregoing, life- 
houtu, ranging in length from 23 to 28 feet, and 
in weight from 8 to 11 cwt., arc canned; also 
a dimjluj of 12 or 14 feet, ami weighing almiit 
3 cu t. Tlie latter are cajiable of being rowed by 
one or two men, A inerclmubman ordiiiarily 
carries a jilnnaco of from 25 to 30 feet; a life- 
boat, 20 to 30 feet; and a jolly-boat, 14 to 24 
feet, rassongor-sliips are, however, required by 
laiv to carry a sullicient nuiidiev of Ismt-s to hold 
the whole iiumbor on board ; but often this is not 
done. 

In reference to the legal regulation of Iwats in 
the niercliaiit-service, the following are tho chief 
provisions : ‘When a boat belongs to anv sliip or 
otlier vos.sel, the name of the vessel and of tho place 
to whicli she belong.s must be jiainted on tho out- 
side of the stern of the boat, and the muster’s name 
M’itliin-.side tho transom— -the letters to be white or 
yellow on a black ground. Boats not belonging to 
sbips nr other N-essels must be inscviljcd mo 
name of the oAvneis and the port to wliieh tliey 
belong. All boats having double sides or Imtfcoins, 
or any secret place,? adapted for the eoncealmeiit of 
goods, are liable to forfeiture, 
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Tlie boats iiitemled for the rescue of .sliipwrecked 
persons, or erew.s and passengers exposed to that 
danger, are described under Lifkiioat. 

Yachts’ boats vary in .size according to the dimen- 
sions of the yacht.” A cutter for an SD-ton yaclit 
would be about 17 feet long, and be I'ou’ed by four 
liars; M'liilst a yaclit of 3[)U tons would bare one 
34 feet long, and capable of being pvopelkd by six 
or eight oars. A yaelit's cutter is ot good dejith 
and breadth, ami employed hy the cieiv in water- 
ing or othoi* services, or by the owner in rough 
weather; the length is generally four times the 
breadth, ami the deptli one-tontn the length. A 
yacht’s gig varies iii length from 18 to 32 feet, 
and is rowed by four, six, or eight oai.s. The 
length is about 4'S times the bieaclth, and the 
depth oiic-twelftli the length. A yaclit’.s dinghy 
ranges from 8 feet to 14 feet in length, the breacitli 
being one-third the length, and tlie depth onc- 
Meveiitii. 

. Boats dilVer very considevably at ^■arions parts 
of the coast, ami are geiierany adaiited to the 
iiatnro of the beach and general comUtioii of water 
they are emploved in. Tims on the Tliainc.s, the 
waterman’s »klfl‘ dr wherry ( (ig. 1 ) is u.sunl!y of 
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very light build, whilst on tlio coast tliey are com- 
paratively heavy, to bear the straining they arc 
subject to in rough water ami constantly Imach- 
ing. On the south const the sqimrc-stenicd skit! is 
mostly in use, and is generally about 14 feet long, 
with three thwarts {or tianss erse seats), and the 
seal ill the storn, with twosirlo-scnts. Tliose boats 
are met with about the wateYing-)daces from the 
'i'liamc.s to 'Weymouth, and are usually in charge 
of one man. At Portsmouth the waternian's bout 
is sliariKsterned like a whale-boat, and is usually 
termcil a wherry. Tliey arc generally litted with 
a. sprit mahisail, a niiiizcn, and a foresail. Tlicsc 
boats vary in length from 16 feet to 23 feet, and 
are admirably adajitcd forgoing through the broken 
water Imtweoii tho liarbonr and Spithead, the sea 
liciiig very 1*11014 and steep with an east wind on an 
ebl). Imteeil, these boats often keep up coniimmi- 
catioiiNvilh tho 
lleetntSpithend 
when tlie ships' 

Imals are not 
allowed to 
leave. On the 
north-cast coast 
a [leculiar flat- 
linurcd boat is ' 
ill use, ami termoil a colde (fig. 2). Tliey arc of 
shallow dmughb, ami when being sailed, tlie pecu- 
liarly deep rudder helps to check thoiv tendency to 
make leeway when elo.se-liaulcd. 

Oil the Irish coa-sfc, the boats generally arc of a 
very primitive form and construction, The Wex- 
ford cot- is quite ilat-bottoined, with two outside 
keels (sec sketch ) ; 
wldlsb on the west 
coast the boats 
are ‘ round ’eveiy- 
wliere — ^rouml 111 
the bottom, ruiiiid Fig. 3. — Wexford Cot. 

in the Imw, and 

reund in tho Ktcrii. There are many other varieties 
of boats ai'oiind our shores, but those inentibned 
are tlio most distinct in type. 

Of the many boats used for pleasure, none are 



Fig. 2,— Coble. 
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moi'o pt)i)ular than the Thames Uandan skifr(fig. 
4), langiHg in length fvom 20 to 10 feet. They are 


Fig, -4. — Itnudau Stuff. 


Fig. 5. — Fowr-oanjil Kaoiiig-bont. 

usiuiJl.Y built of coilar or mahogany, niul heauti- 
fully finished find fitted like fi state bn*’ge. 

Competition aiming oamrueii has hrought into 
existence tliu raeing-lioat with outrigged rowlocks. 
Tliese boats are usually built j»f cedav for lightness, 
canviis eoveied, and .so liglifc in eoii-stinetlon that a 
Kculling-b()(i.t (termed a wager-boat) 30 leet lo^ 
weighs uo uuue than iiO lb. They are only of snlh* 
cieiit width to .scat the sculler, lunl reijnii'e export 
bamUiug to prevent an nyset. The ends of the 
latiit-s art! docked over witlj oiled «>r psunted cunvas. 

Tho ciinien.sions and weights of racing-boats are 
Its follows : 
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upper ends by a fore-and-aft button of wood. The 
.stem ami steni-noat are hold in poHitinii on tlic 
stocks hy struts extemlnig 
to floor and beams in the 
roof of tlie shop. The 
transom (see fig. 8) and 
moulds of the omss sections 
arc then fixed into their 
proper places, and .secured 
to the fore-and-aft batten 
und to the roof hy struts, 
gj fc — r Tlie monlclB arc then further 

se^cured b}' ribbons or bands 
of wotid temporarily bent 
voiiiul their oiitsulc edge.s. 
These edges and the stem 
and .stem-post are tlicn marked (see h, b, b, 
lig. 0) to reprosont the width !)f the plank, 
the latter usually being about b inches wide, 
with about J iiu.^i overlap, termed the land in 
clencUcv- built boats (sometimes termecl eliiielior 
or cliiikcr). Tho bottom plank, known as the 


On the Thiiines, tlie London llowiug Club has 
twolvfl-oarecl niehig-boats of about 75 foot long. 
Sec Canob, CiVi’AMAUAS> I’UOA, &c. ; for boat- 
racing, SCO Uo\VlN«; and for «aili«g*boats, sco 

Saifai^o, Yaout.^. 

Jiottt-bin'lth'tifj.—hhiitH are usually bnilt by eye, 
but oeoftsioiiHll'y their sliapu is delineated on jiaper 

hy a series of 
- - - ^ curved lines. In 

■''‘I the latter ease 
\ ^ / those lines arc 

A \ / / transferred to the 

\ . N. / f|oi>r of wliat is 

N. / y termed a ‘mould 
loft,’ and the 
4lrawiiig made of 
Fig. t). full size — i.e. of 

tho size tliat the 

Imafc is actually to he. From this drawing moulds 
of the eross scctious are made, as kIiowii hy lig. (I ; 
a i.s a notch to fit over the keel. Tho stem, 
Hteni-pDst, and keel avo then cut out of the re- 
miived shape, and tenoneil togctlicr. They arc 
tlien fixed on huildhig stocks con-sisting of blocks 



of wood, or of W’liat is known as a ‘deal’ .secured 
edgeways in a horizontal po.sitioii on uprights {.see 

fig- 7 ). ‘ • 

The stem and stern-post, besides lieing tenoned to 
tlic keel, are further temporarily comieoteil at their 


Fig. 8. 

A, Iraiusomj B, htoin-post; C, IccoJ. 


gnrhoard .strako, is first fitteil into the rabbet or 
grom'o cut in tlie keel, stoin, and stern-nost to 
receive it, and nailevl at intervals <if about 8 
inches. A plunk Is then taken and hold over 
the ni»i)er edge of the garbtuivd, and marked 
round with chalk or pencil. Tlio plank is (hen 
removed and sawn through by tlui clialk line, 
care being taken to provide for tho overlap. Tlie 
plank is then fnvtiier cut to tlio riglit widlli to lit 
the marks on the immlds, h, b, stem and stern-post, 
and then plancfl ami cilgo,s hovelled as reniiirod to 
lit rouml tho curve of tho 
moulds. The plank Is 
held in position i)y a 
series of wooden clamps, 
set np hy weilgos, as 
shown in fig. 9. Tho l^ig, 0. 

edges of tho plank are 

then nailed together at intervals of 3 inches, 
the Jiailu being ckmched m\ the inside on rooves 
(.small copper rings). AVheu all tlio jilaiik is on, 
the timViei's or ribs are put in ; tliose are usually 
made of Amorieaii elm on aocomit of its straiglit 

t frain, (loxihility, and timghiie.ss. Tlie rih.s having 
Mien cut to the, required size, arc nut into a Hteam 
kiln (which is a long box sujqified with steam 
from a boiler) until tliey are sulUeiently jdiant; to 
be easily bent rouiul the bilge of the Imat inside. 
The timber is now nnileil (from the ont.Hidc) tii (tio 
plank, each nail hoiug cleuchcd on a roove. After 
the timbem have heeii lifted and iiailod, tho ‘in- 
wale’ (a batten of wood inside the gnnwale) is 
fitted over their iicads, and nailed ami rooveif to 
the gunwale strnke. A bearer or stringer is tlieu 
fitteil iimml tlic boat inside, to take the seats or 
thwarts, tlio latter being further soiiured to the 
: sides of the boat by uak-kneos. In the case of 
bont-bnililing without itioiilils, tlie g.arboiird strako 
I is fitted as already described, and also the next 
stmke. Each .succeeding strake is fitted in tlio 
! .same manlier, the hont-biiiklci' giving siieli a curve 
i to tho bilge and sharpness to tho how or stern as 
■ his judgment and experience may direct j and often 
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BOAT-LOWERING GEAR 



ft ‘nilc-of-tlmiiib builder’ turns out a handsomer The English name well desciibcs tlieir boftt-like 
\)oat ftud better model tlinii the man who works form, einineiitly adapted for progression in u'ater. 
by Hues. Fig. 10, A, .sbow.s in detail the construe- They Imve t!ie peeiiliar liabit of always .swimming 
tioii of a cleiiclier-bnilt boat; s is an oak-knee on their Imck, and of resting in tbis jiostme sus- 

ireiided at tlie surface of the water. Their liiiid- 
nioat logs are very long, and wlioii these are 
thrown out at rest the insect looks like ‘a water- 
man resting on lus sculls.’ One species, N. (jlanca 
(sonietinies called the Waia' Bonimun), is common 






iloor fitted to the sides of the tiinhci's when the 
bottom of the boat is so sharp that the tiinheis 
eaiiiiot be bent I'ouml over the keel. 

In ft carvel-built boat the edges of the plank 
meet as sliowii by fig, 10, B. The seams are 
caulked with oakum or cotton, and payed with 
pitch or marine glue. Raeing-birats and eanoes 
are usually carvel-built, but the plank is too thin 
to admit of caulking, ai\d a strip of canvas ov 
wood is worlced over the seams inside. When a 
strip of wood' is used, the work is termed ribbon 
carvel (fig. 10, C). 

Itontbill [Cancroma cochlcaria), a bird of the 
Heron (fpv.) family, the only known species of a 
genus diHeriug froin the true herons in little else 


Boatbill {Canevoma cochknt'ia). 

than the form of the brown bill, which is com^a- 
ti'\’ely short and very broad, the mandible.s resem- 
bling the bowls of two .spoons placed one upon the 
Ollier, the upper mandible overlapping the lower, 
keeled on its upper ridge, and hoolced at the point. 
The boatbill is about the size of a domestic fowl, 
lias shorter limbs than most of the herons, bnt 
resembles them in idumage, and is abundantly pro- 
vided on the liaclc of the head ami neck with 
elongated feathers, wliicli it erechs when irritated. 
Tlie front parts are white (the cmwn black in the 
male), the npiier surface and tail whitish gray, the 
under side yellowisli wliito, the belly insty I'etl. It 
inhabits Cayenne, Surinam, Bmzll, ivc., sits perched 
upon trees which hang over streams, ami darts down 
upon fish, ivliicli seem to bo its principal food. 

Uoatrily {Notonecla), a genus of bisects of 
the order Iteniiptera (q.v.), sub-order Hetoreptem, 
and family Hydrocores, or "Water-lnigs (q.v.). 


fyaterB^tiiiaii ( f/Uuica). 

in Britain and tlirouglioiit Eniojie ; it is about half 
an inch long, and >-aries considerably in colour; 
but exliilnts a general gieonisli tinge, the other 
colmim lioing hlack, brown, and gray. They fly 
>vell, but sehlom use tiieir ■uings. They move 
w’ith dillicnlty on dry gmiind, and prefer to keep 
to qniet water. ^Ynen tliey descend into the 
water, they cairy doivn a supply of air in a 
hollow between their folded wings. They feed 
voraciously on animal siibstaiiecs, often kill and 
devour those of their own species, and arc .said to 
do daiitnge among lisli-spau n. There are many 
species, hut only two are European. An allied 
geiins (Corixa) swiin.s in the normal fashion, and is 
represented bi almost every quiet pool. 
Boat'lowciiiig and Diseiigagiiig' Gear, 

an inclusive term for the system of lopes, blocks, 
and davits or crane.s, by which 6liip.s’ sinaH boats 
(see BoAT)aro lowered to tlie sea, and sent clear 
of tho fiisteiiings. For n long time in tlie early 
Uistory of shipping, no \iv<i\iev means were employed 
forlanncliiug imats, but afterwards, and especially 
as the passengcr-eariying trade develoiied, ves-soTs 
were built Imviiig davits ivith blocks and falls, or 
tackle. At first the davits were fixed wooden 
uprigiits at tho siilo of the ship; then ivooden 
upriglita, moving uiion liiiiges or jiivots called 
‘topping davits;’ tneii of curved iron, fixed in 
sockets, but callable of tuniiiig round. The last- 
named method is still the one most universally 
adopted, although a plan of working a curved iron 
davit upon a liinge or jih’ot, in a siiiiilnr manner 
to the old wooileii topping davit, has been some- 
times fitted within recent years. Until yithhi 
comparatively recent times, tlie almost universal 
inode of attaohiug boats to the falls and blocks 
was by a fixed hook on the bottom of the lower 
l»loek,*wliicli hooked into an eye or ring fi.xed near 
tho how and atom of the boat. The many calami- 
ties liefalHng boate t!m.s fitted when being launched 
ill the iinrrj' and excitement of .shipwreck or other 
emergency at sea, led to the iin’enlion of more 
elliciciit and reliable means for safely disengaging 
them from the lowering tackle, and for regulating 
tlie process of loweriog as w ell, Tlie lir.st recorded 
invention of an iinproveinent in lowering and dis- 
engaging boats is tliftfc of Lieutenant Cook, It.N., 
in 1830. The next invention was by Sliore in 1830; 
and in 1852 Stirling, Lacon, iind Dewey each in- 
vented a system of disengaging boats, l^oiu that 
time till now, the records of the Patent Olllco slioiv 
a eoiitiiinoHs and plentiful list of device.s, many of 
them, however, simply being modified forms of 
methods formerly patented. A goodly proportion 
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hivvtt veJa,tcd onU’ to th<i <iC h<mahigan<l lowei'- 
im/ linats ; Ijtit in fclie case of CUU’orirs npimratus, 
\vMch, innvR than any othev, at one time inet\¥ith 
wide nceeptniice, tlic work of disenffagonj was also 
eiiiiiiaced. Tlie aim in this ai»t>aratiis, which hegau 
to he introduced in ItioO, was the mpitl ami eiinaole 
lowering of lioats, liy nnreevhi'f pennants {rlaced 
round dniins and riJllers, mul the simultaneous 
disengaging of hntli hooks; the whole operation 
being under tlie ftontvol of oue mau seated in tlie 
boat, When lirst brought out, and when fitted 
and worked properly, tins pdan was a most success- 
ful one, and udtliont ilonlib its ado]>tion 1ml to the 
saving of many lives. As time went on, however, 
ib uus found that tlie pennants wei-e allowed to get 
out of order, and being often made of inferior 
material, were unreliable, while in frosty weather 
tiiey i)L‘canie almost useless. The necessity also 
of using tliii old hhieks and falls to hoist the boat 
was too often the cause of the apparatus not being 
immctUately and properly mljustcd for lowering, 
anil in cnii.sefjnoiice found worthless at the inoinent 
of necessity. Its adoptioTi therefore did not extend, 
and at tlie present time, although other and better 
ajiimvatus have been designed to aeeomplish the 
-safe lowering of hoats, the almost nnivemal pmc- 
tiee, ns Ijcfoio stated, is to employ the old and 
priiiutivQ plan of simple blocks and falls. 

With regard to dini'iit/ouiiig Iroals (perhaps the 
most critical part of the \vi«de operation of launch- 
ing), tlio mimhov of patented gears l.s very large. 
Captain Kyuastou, u.N., in iR57 invented and 
patentod a sliji-hook which for several years 
received blie approval of the Admiralty, ami was 
fitted in the boats of mnnv naval sliiiw. An im- 
proved hirm of the same hook was designed by 
nfark Unhinsnn. la 1S70 Hill vt Clark patentc<l a 
novel hook— -improved suhse<|uently — which has 
been extensively adopted both in the naval ami 
mereniitilo imirino; and in 1872 a disengaging 
apparatus, similar in minciplc to previous gears, 
was patented liy I)on;<[n.ss, and receivml for several 
years extensive adoption in merchant-ships. Tliis 
consisted of a round ball attached to the end of the 
falls, and a cup or socket fUted in the .scats nt each 
end of the boat, the halls iitting into (he sockets, 
and being lield there liy means of Icvem, the ti)|>s 
of wliicU mossed partly over the balls, ami jjvipped 
them. Tlieso lovers were kept in position by 
means of a tiglitenod cliain held by a trigger in 
the centre? when this ttiggev was released, the 
chain slneUcncd, and allowed the levers to open, 
and the halls to edear. This ]>lan, like some of 
the other nietliods, Imd the disadvantage (a most 
serious one in eases of dire emergency or panic) of 
jicniutting the hriat to he detached M’licn suspended 
at any liciglit ; the disengaging thus being entirely 
dcpcndoiit n]ion the jndgiiicHt of wlioevor hail 
cUavgo of tlie trigger. Recent ami more approved 
inetlifiils insniG that a boat Kiis|>eiided from the 
falls vanuot be unliookcd or vclcaseil until entirely 
water-liorne, and all strains taken off the falls. 

It would occupy too much sj»afio even to simidy 
ennnierato recently patented gears; it nnist suffice 
to illustrate and ilescribe one of the simplest. 
Tigs. 1, 2, and .'1 illustrate a diseiigtigiiig appar- 
atus designed and patented by W. T. Itees, 
R.N., curator of the Naval Jfu.seum, Greenwich. 
Tig. 1 shows the disengaging liouks In position, 
\vitU the boat nmlev Huspinision. Fig. *2 shows 
an enlarged view of the hook ns it appears with 
the boat suspcudeil. It will )>e soon tWt ib con- 
sists of a straight sliank with, at its upper end, 
tlie hook proiuM', pivoted through its crown, and 
at its lower end tlie .slob and pin-hole, wherewith 
to lix ib to the .stamlard or sling reaching down to 
the keel of the boat. Half-way up the shank, and 
iJivoted to it, i.s a slotteil tmn’bler which receives 


and holds the bill or point of the hook when tlie 
boat is simpendcd. When, however, the fore ami 
ftft line, reaching from tumbler to tumbler and 



Fig. 1. 


holding them up, ia allowed to slack, the tumblers 
.drop niid allow the liooks to swing back on tlieir 
pivot (see lig. 3), thus freeing the )>toek and tackle, 
xlio fore and nft line is thus the key to the wliolo 
operation «»f dmongiiging. U is attached to the 
after-bumbler; the mid, after passing through the 


Fig. 2. Fig. S. 

forward-tumbler, is belayed round the cleat or after- 
thwart, aud is uudor control of the eoxswaiiu ily 
keeping the lino liaiul-tant wliile tlie boat is lieiiig 
lowered, there is no puHsibiUvy of the boat dis- 
engaging itself sliouhl one end of it toueli llio 
water hefoiu tho other. Imlocd, even wlion iho 
boat is com|tletel.v water-borne, the books of thein- 
.selvcs cannot beconii! disongagoil, un)e.«.s us the 
result of nil intentional slackening of tlio lim;. 
Tho small fiafoty-]nn with chniii shown on lig. 2 is 
used to keep the hook in position when tlibro is 
no strain on tho fall — i.o. tho boat not under sns- 
^leuHion — and the fore and aft Hue is net taut ; for 
exaiiifilo, when attaching tho falls, ju'evioiis to 
iioisting up the bent. Tn rongh weiitlior or in tho 
dark, the boat can ho hoisted up by sinijily slipjiiug 
the oyc of tho lower block over the seeoiid .small 
fixed hook, .shown at the back of the .shanK-, the 
disengaging hooks being afterwards adjusted I’ctidy 
for lowering again. 

Koat-plllh', a wood, corlc, or metal stop]ior, 
fitted tin'ongii the linttoin of shijis’ iioats, wiioro- 
with to ilmin them of tho water whicdi may have 
heen .shipped or have leakeil in while tho boats 
wore in use, or of miii-water. Tlio Hoard of Trade 
require that each boat shall have two plugs— one 
a .spare one — both to be attached to a fixed part of 
the bottom by lanyard nr chain. To prei-ciib 
accidents from the omission to restore the plugs, 
self-acting plugs have from time to time been 
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devised, Imt Imve never Ijeea very extensively 
adopted. One of these inventions consists of a 
metal valve and littinys seenred into the hottoni 
of the boat, tlie valve hein^f formed of a hollow 
tnincated cone, which remains close against the 
valve seat hy tlio pressure of the sea as Jong as 
the boat is water-lmrne ; (mt immediately tlie boat, 
or that portion of it containing tbe ping, is out of 
the water, the valve falls Ijy its own weight, ami 
drains tlie boat efl'ectively. 

Koat'i'UCing'. Hee KowiNO. 

ISoatswaiii is an ollicer on board sliip, who 
1ms elmrge of the boats, sails, rigging, cables, 
anchors, Ihigs, and cordage. In the navy lie is a 
warrant-oliieei', and is ininiedialely under the navi- 
gating ollicer in some of these duties ; lie frequently 
examines the masts and yards, .sails and ropes, to 
report on their condilinn and ellicieniiy. He also 
koep.s account of all the spare rigging, &c., and 
superintends the reiilacemont of old by new. He 
assists in the necessary hiisiness fif the ship, and in 
relieving the watch. '.I’he boatswain’s mate assists 
in all the ahovc-named duties. 

Itobadil, a braggadocio, from a blustering 
captain in Bon JonsoiVs Ei-cnj Man in his llinnoitr 

(1578). 

Kobbiii'iict, or BointiNET, maebine-made 
cotton net, an imitation of bobbin-lace. See 
Lace. 

ItobbiiiH are small wooden reels nr rollers, 
flanged at the ends, and bored through the centre 
lengtlnvisc, .so that tlicy can be placed on a spindle 
or mcower. The bobbin or pirn on which oi'dinarv 
sewing-thread is wound, albliough generally of small 
size, is a good example of their prevailing shape. 
Bohhins are used in the spinning proce.s.ses for 
cotton, Jlax, wool, and silk, and are of various 
.sizes, the largest lioing generally those used for the 
.sluhbiiig frames wliero the cotton, for example, fir.st 
passes from the lap shape given by the carder into 
a loose kind of strand. After tins the bohhin.s 
climinish in size for tlie various .succeeding sta<jes to 
tlie iinislied yarn. A ‘ sliibhing' bobbin inay lie lo 
inches long and 5 inches in rliameter at the flange, 
imt one or two exceptional kinds are larger than 
this, b'or .special purposes, such a.s lace-making, 
tlie bobbins used are quite unlike the ordinary 
kinds. These and some other varieties are made of 
metal. Bnpev tulws avo now largely adopted in 
certain cases where tiobliins were tormony em- 
ployed. Bobbins are made of birch, beech, asli, and 
plane tree, and nmcliinery for their maiipfacture 
has been erected here ami there in the Highlands 
of Scotland and other wooded parts of the country. 
But they are also largely made of American and 
other foreign wooils, a.s well as from native material, 
in factories in Lancashire and Yorkshire, Ingenious 
automatic luachincry is now employed, especially 
for making the smaller size.s, It will be readily 
niiderstood that bobbins are used in enormous 
nmnber.s wherever there are large spinning-mills. 

ItObbiOf a Lomliard town, 3 miles SSU. of 
Pavia, near the confluence of the Bobbin and the 
Treiihia. Bobbie originated from a monastery 
founded liere in 6r2 by St C'oliimbainis (cpv.), 
whose famous library has mostly found its way 
to the Vatican. Since 1014 it 1ms been the seat 
of a bishopric, Pop. 4035. 

Itob-O'liiik, or BoiiLiNK, Keei) Bmi), or Rich 
Bihi) (iJoliclainijx ori/zivonis or Irlcnis acripennis), 
a common American bird found from Paraguay to 
(ilanada, tlie only one of ils kind, and that diliicnlt 
to classify. Some place it near the Baltimore liivd 
(Icterus), others near starlings, lait both the char- 
acteristics and the cliaracter of tlie bob-o-liiik 
exhibit nincli tliat is unique. The beak is sliort 
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and straight; the nostrils smTOimded by a fold of 
skin ; the wings are long, especially in' their lirst 
feather; the tail-fcatlter.s arc slilV-pnintod. The 



plumage is unusually conspicuous for a gioimd bird. 
In tlie male the liead, lower surface, and tail are 
black, while the upper surface is ligliter, yellowisli 
vvhite in fvaut, black with yellow RtveaUs behind. 
The colour and the note cllange with the seasons 
and with the functions of the bird. Tlie female 
is much plainer— yellowish liiown with darker 
streaks above, and pale grayish yellow below. 

Tlic name— originally Boh l/ucohi — is an imita- 
tion of the binl’s note. In .song, the full-throated 
male bob-o-link is unique, rivalling the lark, inim- 
itable by the niocking-iiinl, ‘ in qualities of hilarity 
and mii.sical tintinimbiilatimi,’ according to Bur- 
roughs [Birds and Bods), quite nneqiialled. His 
volubility borders on the burlesque. In disposi- 
tion also the male is intere.sting; he affords the 
‘most marked cxamjtle of exuberant pride, and a 
glad, rollicking, boiiday spirit, that can be seen 
among Anuuican liirds.’ His lovc-mnkiiigoiiiotinns 
appear to bo iiimsually strong, as strong indeed ns 
his Quaker mate is shy, retiring, and indilVerent. 
Tlie cliange of the male in colour and forui at the 
breeding time is very striking. He becomes black 
ami white more empliatioally, so as sonictinics to- 
be called the ‘skunk idl'd,’ and acquires a livoad 
form and a curious ‘mincing gait.’ Robert o’ 
Lincoln becomes ‘an oruithoiogical coxcomli’ of 
the highest order. He sings on lirier and weed, 
ov jevRiug up and down in the air, while his 
mate may be hrooding iu a simple nest among 
the grass. The bob-o-link i.s said to exhibit tlio 
common trick of seeking by exaggerated fuss 
in some otlier quarter to lead intnider.s away from 
the nest. 

Tlie bol)-o-liuk is a bird of passage, .spending 
the winter in the M'est Indies. In suiimier it is 
found as far north as the hanks of the Saskatche- 
wan, in 54° lat., but is mo.st plentiful in the Atlan- 
tic .states and otlier eastern parts of America, rvliere 
it is to be seen in every meadow and conifielil. It 
renders good service by the destruction of insects 
and their larviej but 'in tbe Suutb, both in Apml 
and August, at seed-time and liarvest, its ravages 
-seriously cripple the rice-growing industry, aud 
destroy about a fourth of tho cm)). Tlimisands of 
men and boys are thou employed lo shoot the 
trespassers, who are killed in great numberefor the 
table; their llc-sh is delicate, and resembles that of 
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tlic ortolaji. On aceoiml ivIho of their beauty and 
powcv.s of many are caught, caged, ami sold 

in the Ninv York and otlier maikets. 

BoUvillsk* a fovtltied town of Itunsia, on the 
Bereftimi, 87 miJcH 8B. of the Minsk by ruil. It 
lias some trade in wood awl com. It ‘wok licsiegetl 
inulfeottially by tlie ]''r(‘iicli in 1812, and was made 
a fortress of the iirst rank by the Emjwror Nicholas. 

Po|). (1S80)4(>,()7<1. 

ItoCil Tigrc, er IJoaUK, the IWtugnese trans- 
hitioii of tlie CliincHc name //»-»»««, ‘tiger’s 
month,’ given to timb tiorUou of tlio estuary of 
tlie Canton Itivcr ffi.v.) extending north mim 
22’ 4i>' N. !at. ; stmtii of this jioint tlie estuary is 
designated tlie ‘Outer IVater.s.’ In the lloca 
Tigre are the rockv islands on which are situated 
the Boguc forts, wliieh have been more than once 
captured liy the Biitisii. 

IltXiCJlCCio, OinVANKi, was born either at 
Paris or at Plereiiee in 1313. He was the illegiti- 
mate son of a merchant of Certahln, and at the 
age of ten was aiijirenticed to a merchant of Paris, 
Piisliking eomineree, he attempted but fpiickly 
abamloiied the study of c.anon law, and was then 
sent by his father to Najdes, with the intention that 
lie .should follow a mercantile career. At Naple-s 
he gai’c himself to story-writing iiivoi-se and i>r(»se ; 
miiiLdod in courtly society j and fell in love with 
the hilly wliom, imdor the name of P'iamniotta, ho 
lias made as famou.s a« the Beatrice of Dantc and 
the Xvaura of Petvaroh. In the Filiaojut she is said to 
liavc liocn an illegltiumto daugiiter of King Kohert 
of .Sicily 5 iu tlio Fiftmi/ictlu she is represented ns 
a beautiful Ncaiiolitaii, of noble but not of royal 
deseeut. Slie niijicaiy in a number of Boccaccio’s 
works, and is one of the stmy-teller.s iu the 
IkcfDucron. Up to the year b3i>0 Boccaccio lived 
altevimtuly at I'luveuce and at Naples. Between 
1340 and Ifl.'O ho prodm^cd the prose tale of 
Fiummeda ! the ytmefo, a uastmul piece-, and the 
Auiorosa Viifiotie, in which lie .sang the praise of Ids 
JuistvoHft in fersft r/iiin. To the same jwvlisl Iwilong 
the I'llkojio, tlie Ttwhk, and the I'iiosfntto. In the 
IVifcopi) tlie story of i’/orc ct Jihuu:h>‘Jh>tr, one 
of the Jiiiust of the Frtmclt ‘lioiimns d’Aventmos,’ 
is cast into prose and cininoidered with faucifnl 
rhetoric, hut is hardly im])mved in the retelling. 
The TcscUlc is a graceful vemioii in olftivu rotm of 
the niedieval roinaiiec of Palaiucm and Arcitc, the 
.same story as forms the subject of Chancer'.s 
Kuiffht'n 'l\dc (a poem which is to a meat c.steiit 
triinshiled frniii Boceaneio’s), and of Shakc.sjieare 
ami Pletcher’.s Two N’ohh! K/nsiiicn. The F'//o- 
stniio, which is likewise in oUttva rinta, deals with 
the loves of Troilus and Cressjda, a .story wldcli 
had become widely ])o|iular in various forins after 
the ajiiieiiiniice in 1287 of (hiidu of Messina’s Latin 
rojuaiicc of Troilus anil Brisois, The heroine’s 
name was changed by Boccaccio, from whose poem 
Oliaucer lianslated nearlv half of bis TroyluH. 
The year 1;15U may he taken ns the beginning of 
a new iioirod in Bricenceio’s life. Until llieii it 
is a life given to song and love and a<lveutuie. 
Thenceforth, for some lifteeii years, it i.s the life of 
mi hoiimued citizen, of a diphn'uiitisO intrusted with 
important juililic ali'airs, of .a .scholar ilevoted to the 
cause of the ucw learning. Hm ing this )M5vi«il, iu 
whioli he formed a lustingfrieiidshipwith Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, as Florentine ambassadiw, visitwl Koine, 
liaveniia, Avignuii, and the court of the IMargrave 
of Braiiilenburg. In 135S he completed his great 
work, llie Ih'cdiHcroii, which he liad begun some 
ten years before. In 13fi0 he lodged in his house 
the wandering (ireck scholar, Leontius Pilatus, 
whom he porsnaded the l’’lorenbiue.s to appoint to 
a Greek in'ofossorshii), and by wliose aid lie was 
enabled to transcribe and foiuvard to Petrarch pi-ose 


veisioms of the Iliad and the Odj/fiscy. He forsome 
time held a chair founded for the elucidation of the 
works of TJantc, on %\-boKe Divina Vumnedia ho 
owKluced a coniinenUiry, now mainly interesting 
from the light which it .sheds on Ploientine life in 
the 14tli century. During his last years lie lived 
' principally in retirement at Certaldo, and wmihl 
liave entered into holy orders, moved liy ropentance 
for the follies of his vouth, imd he not boon dis- 
suaded by Petrarch. Ho wrote in Latin an elabor- 
ate work on inytlmlogy, De Goicaloaia Ikornm, 
and treatises lie Chtrin Miilicrihti/i, lie Montihus^ 
&c. He died at Certaldo on the 2].st December 
1373. 

Boccaccio ranks among the great writers of 
Europe in virtue of tlie prose tales of the Demwenw. 
This famous book opens with a description of the 
I plnguc at Florence in 1348. Seven ladiesand three 
goiitlemon are iutroduced, wlio leave tlio city and 
I betake themselves in ijnest of seeuvity anti distrac- 
tion to a country villa. There tlioy wliile away ten 
I day.s iwhenee the name Deemaeron ) by each in turn 
tolling sfcorie.s in the garden, fn all, one hundred 
1 tales arc thu.s told, xilany of these are extremely 
Iieontioii.s ; others arc fnl'l of patho.s ami poetical 
! fancy j several arc imiHterpicco.s of imaginative 
creation ; all arc related in exquisitely graceful 
! italiati. Boccaccio stOected the plots of liis stories 
from amid the Jloating popular liction of the day, 
and e.sj)uoinlly from tho/o////o/M’ u'liicli had jjassed 
into Italy from Franco. His oiigjnality lies in his 
emmummato narrative skill, and in the rieli poetical 
Huntimeiit winch transfornis his liorrowcd materials, 
The iiilliicnce of his groat book upon European 
liternture 1ms been wide and profmiml. Among 
his coimtiymen, liy u hom lie has boon goncmlly 
uocepted as an almost incomparable master of 
Italian prose, he Ims^ found many imitators, the 
most notable being I'iceiu'-uola, Bandolhi, Ciuthio, 
and Ciiiu/iiii. In Franco the tmnsformation of 
the f«blk(H into the noHuef/o was partly duo to 
the example set by Boeeiiceio. His inlluenee is 
appavent in such collections of tales as the Gent 
NouvcHcx NouvcUch u.scribed to Antoine do la 
Salle, the Gnml ihiwnymi dc Noxvdh'H Nouvrlhs 
of Nicholas of 'J'royea (l,‘),3o), and the llvpttmcron 
(1358) of Mavguevite of Navarre. Several of 
Jlocoaccio's stones are vcrsilied in the VoutvH of 
La Fontaine, in whose hands they nssmiie a eloso 
ro-scmliliuieo to the form under wliioli, m fidiUauXt 
tho.v had crossed the Alps into Italy. The dobl 
of English writei-s to Boccaccio beghiH with tlio 
Imnalations in Chaiieor's Troijbw. In the CV/wter- 
liiiry I’alcs the .storie.s told bv the Beovo and the 
Franklin, and the story of I’atient Grisulda, aro 
founded either on stories in tlie Ikxnmerou or on 
the same fublianx ns liad boon recast liy Bomiccio, 
.Sidney’s saj’s Mr SymondH, ‘is a copy 

(if wliat Boccaccio had attempted in his classical 
romances.’ Cyril Touineiir’s AtlndhTu Traiiedy^ 
Mamtou’.s rarmiUdstev, ami Fletcher’s iVomen 
J‘/c<tsctf, are exaiuple,4 of plays of which the \dots 
wore taken, u-liolly oi' partly, from Boccaccio. 
The scene «f the caskets iu the ^Icrehaul of Uch/ci! 
corresjionds to a story in the .Dcenmcri/ii. The 
plot of xlH's Weil thui Kudu lFc(f is taken from 
Boccaccio's story of tliletta and Beitraiiio, and tlie 
plot of Cymbeline is partly drawn from the ninth 
novel of the second day. None of Diydon’s worlcs 
have bad move enduring popularity than ins Talcn 
ffum ISocccuxio. In later days, Kciits (in IsativlUi), 
Tennyson (in The I'nfco)i and Tin; .J.oiwr'u I’o/c), 
LongfelloM', Swinburne, ami (.leorge Eliot are among 
those who have turned for their subjects to the 
deathtes.s page.s of the Imndrcd tales. 

Apart fixmi the narrative intorc.sb and beauty of 
conception which mark its finest stories, the salient 
featin-e of the licLcimeron is the contrast Ijetiveou 
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tlie snlijects ami the stj-le. Tlie nmtteris mcctieval, 
M'liilo fclie form is classical. Boccaccio eolleetetl 
much that was choicest anil most typical in the 
popular tictiou of his tlav, and handed It down to 
modern times cn.shrined m imperislialile lan^^ingo. 
'J’hc two j'reat tendencies which run through 
European hterntiirc, the classical and the romaimc, 
are .seen working together in tlie Dccnmeron as 
they arc hardly to he seen elsewlievo. The atones 
retain their medieval colour and flavour; yet the 
style preserves the classic dignity and elegance, tlie 
classic disdain of unessential detail. Pespite the 
indelicacy of many of the novels, the impreHsioii 
left hy the hook as a whole is neither one of 
frivolity nor of grossncs-s. The satirie malice anil 
reckless levity of the /uhliintx are rcplaccil hj' a 
voluptuous melanclioly, a rcllnod pensive epicnre- 
anksin. ‘ The central idea of the book,’ aays 
M. limile Montogiifc, 'is that of love, reprc-aenteii 
as the chief motive force, in social life, and the 
sovereign of the world. Love takes the place which 
fate hold with the ancients, and Avhich free-will 
holds among Christians.’ The same fine critic 
maintain.s that the tale.s have lieen carefully Hiikeil 
in the order host suited to enforco tliis central con- 
ception. 'Wlietlier or not they wero so arranged, 
tlie frame in which tlioy are set is a ma-sterplcce of 
literary art. The impressive account of the plague 
at Elorenco— tile description of the hurning noon- 
day calm, which recalled to Ainjibro the opening of 
Pinto’s rhwtlo — tlie contrast which haiint-s the 
reader throughout the hook, between death ravag- 
ing the wond outside, and the i]uict garden rviMi 
its' graceful inmates engrossed in song and stoiy — 
the ]) 00 tical fancy which invests Kianmietta and 
her coiupanions with an undying charm— to these 
things there is no parallel in tlie works of Boccaccio’s 
followers, ns Ihcro is none to tlio golden xicrfcction 
of Ills style. See Baldelli's and Tirnhoschi’s 
biograpiUoa ; Marcus Landau, Boccuccio, seni Lebcn 
vntt seine Wcvke (1878), and Die Qudlcn den I)e- 
kumcfon (2d od. 1884); and Montcgul's PoCte^ cl 
Artistes dc I'lUdie (1881 ). 

BoccnffC, MAniK Annk Fiqiikt du {nie Lc 
Page), a French pnetoss, once famous, now almost 
foigotten, born at Uouon, 22d October 1710. She 
published a small volume of veme in 1740; next 
an imitation of Milton, Paradis Termlre, in 1748; 
ami in 1756, her most important work, Ltt Colom- 
biadc. Her letters to her sister, written while 
travelling through England, Holland, and Italy, 
are licr most interesting work, During her lifetimo 
she was c.xcessivcly liejiraised by men so great as 
Voltaire and Eontenello; but modem renders can- 
not liclji thinking that her beauty iiuist have rccom- 
inendeu her verse.s. She was elected menihcr of 
many learned aeadeniicH, and died 8th August 1802. 

15occlicrliii, Lukii, composer, horn at Lucca, 
14th January 1740, studied at llonio, and appeared 
with great success at Paris in 1708. He next wont 
to Madrid, and Ijccame cliainher-coiiipo-ser to the 
Infante Don Luis, afterwards lioiding the same 
post under Fredeiick-AVilliam II. of Pius-sia. With 
the king's death in 1767, however, Boccherini’s 
salary ceased, and tlie reiuainder of his life was 
darkened by poverty ami ill-health. Ho dioil at 
Madrid, 28tli May 1805. He u-rote three hundred 
and sixty-six instviuneiital works, mostly trios, 
{piartets, and quintots for strings, in whieli the 
cello is prominent; of liis vocal works, a Stabut 
AFutcr for tliroe voices has alone licen published. 
Melodious, dignilied, and displaying great origin- 
ality, Ids best works are still esteemed. 

ISocliurt, Samukl, a learned Protestant divine, 
was horn of a good family at Rouen in 1699. He 
very early exhibited a remarkable aptitude for 
learning languages, and after extensive studios, 
69 


especially in the Semitic languages, at Paris, Sedan, 
Sanmur, and Leyden, was clioson pastor of the I’ro- 
testant church at Caen. Here in 1029 lie gained 
great reimtationhy his victory in apuhliedi.scus.sion 
of nine days' durntirm over the famous Jesuit, 
Verin. In 1G4<5 he published Ids Gcoyraphia Sacra, 
a work of maivelloiis erudition. In 1052 lie went 
to Btockholiii along with his disciple, Huet, on 
the invitation of Queen Oliristinn, The court-life, 
however, did not suit him, and Ids visit 
wa-s short. His great work, Hicrozoiem, sivc de 
Animalibus Seripturiv Sucrw, tiu)>lislied in 1G63, 
hail afterwards the honour of being commended liy 
Cimer. He died eiidrlenly, May 1(5, 1607. A 
complete edition of his numerous u orks was pub- 
lislied at Leyden in 1712; .'ind a new edition of 
the Hicrozoieon at Leipzig, in 3 >’ols. ( 1703-99 ). 

Bodmin, a town of Austrian Galicia, 24 miles 
ESE. of Cracow hy rail. I'lxtensive mines of rock- 
salt, tlie entrance to which is by a shaft in tiic 
centre of the town, employ upwards of 500 miners. 
Pop. (1880) 8199. 

BodiolL a town of rnissin, on the Aa, 13 
mile.H N. of We.sel hy rail, with ninnufactines of 
cotton gomls, iron wares, iiiul macldnerv. Pop. 
(1871)6127; (1885) 10,076. 

Boduilllta town of Pnissia, .35 ndles KE. of 
DUs-selilorf hy rail. Its grenb steel-works employ 
over 6000 hands, and moducc about 150,000 
tons aiiimally ; annonv-plating for sldps, steel 
ropes and cables, miicldnery, safety-lamps, coal- 
tar, oil, and carpets, are among its otlior manu- 
factures. Tliero are I’ahmble coal-mines near hy. 
Pop. (1871)21,192; (1885) 40,707. 

llOClnnii (i.o. Imok-lnml, or rather charter- 
land or deed-land), one of the early Anglo-Saxon 
forms of land tenure. Being proveif by writing, it 
was distinguished from the £t)ic), winch had also 
iHfon severed by an act of govevmnont from the 
Folclaiul (q.v.), and converted into an estate of 
poiqHstual liihorltance, hut wldcli was proved by 
the pciligrcc of tlie owner and the witness of the 
conimutdty. It miglit belong to tlic church, to the 
king, or to a subject ; it might be alienable and 
divisihlo at the will of the proprietor; it might 
be limited in its descent, without any power of 
alienation in the posses-sov, Ibwa.s often granted 
for a single life or for moio live.s than one, with 
remainder in pei|)etuity to the church. It was 
forfeltoil for various doliuquencles to the state, 
and was exempt from .servico.s, except the fyrd or 
riillitary service, the rcjiair of briuges, and the 
inaiiiteiiance of fortifications. Bee Allen, The 
lto!/(d Prci'offative ; Stubbs, Constitutional Histonj 
(i. 70); Gneist, Venmltungsrccht (i. 4); Robert- 
son’s Early Kings of Scotland ( ii. 251}. 

Bo<1c» Johann Ei.krt, nstixnionier, was born at 
Hambiu'g, 19th Jamiavy 1747 ; in 177^ he became 
astronomer of the acatfuniy in Berlin, and in 1786 
director of the oliservatory there. He published 
iiimioroiis aHtroiumiical works, including Stcru' 
kundc {3<i ed. 1808), and Uranographin (2d ed. 
1818), and founded tho Astronoinisehc Jahrbiicher. 
He died 23d November 1826. Tlie arithmetical 
relation subsisting between the distances of tlie 
planets from tho sun, called after him Bode's Law, 
may he thus stated : AVrite, in the lirsL instance, 
a row of foum, and under those place a geonietriciil 
Heries beginning with 3, and increasing by the ratio 
2, putting the 3 under the seeoiul 4; and by 
oihutioii wo have tho seric.s 4, 7, 10, Sic., whicli 
gives nearly the relative distances of the planets 
mm tho sun. 

444 4 4 4 444 

3 6 12 24 48 96 192 384 

4 7 io 2 o'~28~52^ToT 196 38S 
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ThHs, if 10 hfi takwi iCH tUe «Hsttuic« «£ the earth 
from the sun, -i wiill give that uf Memuy, 7 that of 
Venus, and so foi tln Thu actual i-elative distances 
arc as follow, iiiaking 10 the distanco of the eartlu 

Mert-iiry. \’eiius. rnrtli. Mare. A^WruiA?. JiiiAlcr. Saturn. tInnnl^ Heptane. 

3-9 7-2 !0 lu-2 ‘27'4 52-9 95'4 192 300 

Close as is the cuvrespondence Itetweeu tlte law and 
the actual distances, no pliysiciil I'onson lies been 
given to account for it, altltongh there is little 
room for doubt tliut such e.vists.^ Bode’s law is 
tiievefuve, iit the present state of Rcienee, einnirical. 
Kepler avus the lii-st to perceivo the larv, and Bode 
argued from it that a jilanet might he found Lotweeii 
Sliir.s and Jutdter, to lid np the giip that existed 
at the ti»ue in tlie seiias. The discovery of the 
PJfUiotoids (<i.v.) lias proved tlie corroctiieBS of tliis 
prediction. i 

Bode, 'i'liK IhViifiNS I>K, a family known in 
England in connection rvith a chum for indemnity 
frcrjuently brought liefovc pavUiunent. The claim 
was maintained hy Jlaron Clement, the grandson of 
Charles do Jiode, a liavoii of the Holy Itomau 
empire, wlii).s(3 son, horn in England of an 
English mother, was tme of those ovlfjinally in- 
cluded in the payincut made by Eiaace in 1814 to 
indemnify llritisli residents who liad sudered hy 
confiscation <hning blio Itevolwtion. As his estates 
had heeii held umlor German tenure, and he was 
not n Ilritish subject, the KngliHli government 
finally repudiated liis claim in 1852. 

Itodeii'Sco. See Constanck, Lakh op. 
Bodeiistctltt FuiEDtitcii Maiitik von, a Uer* 
man writer of ai>paliing industry, lanm in Hanover, 
22d April L810. In 1H4(J ho went to Moscow aa 
tutor to the children of Prince Galitxin, and there 
translated the puoins of PuHlikiii and other linssiaii 
authors. After extensive travels in the Crimea, 
Turkey, (ircece, ami Amui, Minor, ho returned to 
Goriiiany in 1847, and imhlishetl Die I'olker dcs 
JCaukasiis (1848). Ho edited h>r Home yeai-s the 
Wmr Zaitung, and in iNo-l was appointed professor 
of Slav lancaiage-s at Munich, aftcrwardu obtaining 
also tliQ cliaif of Old English there. The.so posi.s 
ho resigned in 186(1 for the miperintciidcnce ortho 
Melnlngen court theatre, which he retained only till 
1873. Hodenstodt lias ludilishcd many tnuislathnirt 
from the llns.siun, Bngfisli, and Persian, and Ims a 
Iiigh reputation as a poet. His mo.st popular work 
is the Lir.iler dcs Mirza Hvhtiffg (1851; lir»th e«l. 
llevllti, 1884), feigned to he a translation from the 
Tartar. IIis translations and .studios of Shake- 
£pearo possess a high value, Imt his niimci-on.s 
TunmuecH and dramas arc not of conspicuous merit. 

l&odili* JE/VN, a great ]>oHtical thinker of Uic 
lOtli ceutiivy, wns liorii at Angers almut 1530. 
After Ins studies in law at Toulouse, lie settled in 
Paris, whero Ills writings soon gave him great 
inllueuce. lly Henry 111. ho wns appointed king's 
atbniiey at Laoii in MTO, and hy the Due d’Aleiiram 
he Avas carried .as secretaiy to England in Ids 

i 'oiirney to solicit tlio haml of Queen Elixaheth, 
n the fttates-geneval at Dhris in 157(j liodin 
as.sertod Avitli great energy and clotpieueo Uie 
rights of (he people and freedom of eonscieiicc. 
The later years i»f lii.s life were sircnt at Laun, the 
inluibitiiuts of Avhich be wns ablo to persumlc to 
declare for tlic League in 1589, nud for Henry 
IV. live years later. Here he diml of the plague 
in 1096. llodiii’s greatest work is Lcs Six TAvrat 
do hi (157()>, of AA'hich the author 

is.siuid a Latin vei.sion in 158G. Aocoiding U» 
Bodiii, i)roporty and the family form the Imms of 
society, and a limited nionarchy is the host possible 
{ovm of goveniment. In ojAjiosition to certain con- 
temporary I’rotestaut writers on luditics, he held 
that under no cireniiistance.s arc citixeiis justified 
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in rebelling against tlieii' ruler. One prince, hoAV- 
ever, may interfere in behalf of the oppressed 
subjects of anotbor. llodin’s book is the greatest 
of its kirnl publislicd duviug the lOtU coiituvy ; yet 
it had but little influence on contemporary opinion. 
His Mcthoclus ad Facilcm Jlidorianim Cog/itiionc/n 
( 1566) is considered by some Avriters as liaving laid 
the fouudatUAii of the true jdiiloHophy of liistoyj’. 
His famous C'olloqniinii Jlepiaplumercs do Abditin 
Jfcritm Sublimiitm Armnis,\Qit in MB., and indeed 
iiot]mbti.‘$bc<l until 1857 by Noaek, is a conversation 
between a Jew, a Mobauimedan, a Lutheran, a 
Zw’iiiglian, a Jtoman Catliolic, an Epiourean, and a 
Tlieist, Avho conic to the conclusion that lience- 
forward they' aa'iII Icai’o oil’ disputing on religicni, 
and live together in charity and toleration. Bmliu, 
tlioiigli so broad and lihernl in^ his opinions fi.s to 
earn the reputation of an atheist, u'as not before 
his age in his notions about Avilcbcraft, as is 
evidenceil hy his DetuonoMnnic dcs Sorcicm (1580). 
See H. Baudrilhirt’s Jcait Bodin et mi Temps ( 18u.S), 
and vol. i. of Elint’s Philosophy of Jiistonj ift 
liurope ( 1874). 

Itodic, an ancient Hcoteli copper coin of the 
value of two peniiie.s Scots, or (about 1600) one- 
eixth of an English penny ; said to have been so 
called from a mint-master of the name of BothwcU. 

Bo4ll4^taii Library, tho public libimy of 
Oxfonl UniA'crsity, I'cstoreil by Sir Thomas Dudley 
(o.v.) in 1508, bis Jbst act being the presontatiun 
of a largo coUeetion of valuable hooks, piuchaswl 
oil the Continent at an expense of i>10,()(J0, 
Through liiH inliiionco and noble example, tho 
library' was speedily onriclicd by numerous oklier 
important contvilmtmnw. Among the earliest wuh- 
Hoiiuent hcncfttctors of the Bodleian Libmiy. Avhicli 
wnHO|icned in 16(1.3, Avitli a Avoll-assorted eollcctiiiti 
of upAvards of 2(100 v<diinies, AA’ero tlie Earl of 
Pembroke, who presented it with 250 volumes of 
valuahlo (ircek M.SS. ; Sir Tlminas Boo; Hir 
Ivcnelm Digl>y ; Eobert Burton, author of the 
AmUomy of Mehowholy ; and ArehluHhop Lam), 
who made it a magnilieent ilonation of 1860 MSS. 
in more than twenty (lilierent languages, LJpAvards 
of 8000 volumes of the lilnary of tho fanums John 
Seldeii (o.v.) went to tlie Bodleian Library. 
General Invirfax presented tho library with many 
MSS., among wiiicli avius Uofier Dodswortlin 
collection of 100 volume, s on Engh.sh hi.story, Tho 
greatest benefuetor in the l8th century Avas ])r 
uichanl Uawlinson, who, dying in 1755, loft his 
coiiijiloto coUectiou of books and MSS. to tho 
Bodleian Library. The MSS. amounted to upwards 
of 4800. Cleovgo Balhmi, aa’Iio died in tho aamu 
year (1755), beijAieathed to the liUvmy 44 MS, 
A'oiiuiiea of lutere.sting letters, Avith other valuable 
MSS. During tlio present century, the most 
important beiiuesla have been tlie culloeLioiis of 
Uichanl Gough, on British Topography and Sivxmi 
and Northern Literature ; tlio ehoieest hooks from 
the library' of Edmund Malone, the editor of 
•Sfiakcspeare ; ami the valuable books, prints, drnw- 
I inga, and coins of Evaneis Doime; also a sum of 
£40,000, liy the Bov. Uohert Mason, tho interest 
! to be cxpondetl on liooks. By pnrehaso, tlm library 
I ac*|iure«I some magnilicent colleoticmH of (.Iriental, 

I Greek, Latin, and Hubvew \>t>okH and MSB. Tho 
llodleian Library is particularly lich in ])il)lical 
codices, rabbinical literature, and materials for 
British history'. By the Copyriglit Act it i.s entitled 
to a cojiy of every hook printed in the United 
KingtUiiu. The muuher of volunu!.s it possesses is 
estimated at about 400,000, in addition to ImtAVOcn 
20,000 and 30,000 in inaunstnipt. The first eala- 
logneof the printed books was publisiied by the lirst 
Uliriu'ian, Dr James, in 1Q05 ; the. bust, nearly two 
centuries and a half later (in 1843), in 3 vols., by 
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])r IJamliiiol, tlic ekivoiitli who liehl the ollicc Kince 
tliG UHlilntioii of the library. In the interval, 
f?evei'al eat-!ili)gne,s of varioua departments of the 
HI)rary Avoro puhlinlied; and a Mippleincntal volnnie 
was addeil by Dr naiuUnel in 1851. Uy etatutcs 
ilraAVii uj) fi>r the yoveriiiiieiib of the library hy Sir 
Thomas Dudley, it was deereod tliat tlic vice-clian- 
collor, the proctors, aiul the rei'ius pitdessom of 
diviniby, law, incdleine, Hebrew, and (.Vreek, should 
he visitors and enratons ; a statute imssed in I85G 
added ‘live more resideiits to he elected hy con- 
gregation for ten years, if contiiniiiig to reside, ami 
to ho re-oligihle,’ The library opens daily at nine 
o'clock in the morning j from April to .inly it 
closes at fiA'G ! in Feliniary, Mftiidi, August, Sep- 
tenrher, and Oetnher at four; and in jiovemlier, 
Docemher, and January at throe. It is shut ilnring 
certain lioliclays, and for A’isitatlon pnrjtoscs, in 
the aggr(!gato, ahniib 3t days in the yoar, hesitles 
Siindavs. iSince 1801 the d*niied Ihiddille Liiirnry 
(now Ctiinern liwlkiaiiii.) lias served as a reading- 
room, 0 ]icn all the year from 10 a.m. to 10 r.M. 
liooks ncithev rave nor vaUvablc ivray he lent, hy 
vote of Convocation, t<i jiersoiiH working in other 
institutions of the nnivoixity, and, }>y the .aiithmity 
of the librarian or curators, to jirofossoi-s of tlio 
university of O.xford. 'Die history of the library 
lias been very carefully traced in the Uev. W. 1). 
Macray’s Annals n/lhe Jiodleian iffemr// (1868). 

Bodlcyj Sni Thomas, tho restorer of the 
library originally established at O.xfonl hy Hum* 
nliroy, Duko of DIoneestcr, was hmn at E.xcter, 
lilavcli 2, l.'j'lS. His family, lioiiig foi’ced Ui lice 
from England during tho persecutions of Mary, 
settled at Clenova, whore llodloy studied laiigmiges 
and dii'Iiiity undov the most ilistingnislied pro- 
fessors of that dty. On the accession of Elizaheth 
lie roturnud to England and comidetcd Ids stinlics 
at O.xford, wliuru he took tho degree of M.A., 
was afterwards elected a moctor, and oflieiated ns 
public orator. Ho apjilicd himsulf to the study of 
Hebrew, and four years spent abroad cnahleil liiiu 
to become prolleicut in modern languages. He was 
now employed by tlie ipuieu in diplomatic- missions 
to Deiunavjc, Franco, and Hollaiul, and retiirnod to 
Ills favourite city. Oxford, in 1597, where ho «lc- 
voted Idinself to lituratuie, especially to the ex- 
tension of tho university library, now cnllcil the 
Bodleian (o.v.). in Bodloy’s hoiiour. In collcetiiig 
rare and valuable hooks from many parts of Europe, 
BoiUey expended a very huge sum, and also left an 
estate for salaries to ollicers, repair of tlie library, 
and pmcliase of books. He was kniglited by King 
James, and died at Oxford, January 28, 101.3. 
Having no family, be made the umver.4ty his chief 
heir. Bodley's autohiograpliy, extending to the 
year IGOO, togetlior witli a coflection of his letters, 
lias been publislted under the title lldiquia: Boil- 
Iciaiue ( 1703). 

Bodmer, Johann Jakoh, a Hnias poet and 
littCrutciiVy Avas liorii at Greifeiisee, near Zurich, 
in 1698. The study of the Greek and Latin Avriters, 
together Avitli the English, Frcneh, and It-alian 
masters, liaviiig eoiivineed him of the jan'erty and 
t!istelessne.ss of existing German literature, he 
re.solved to attempt a reforiiuition. Accordingly, 
in 1721, along Avith a foAV other young soliolam, lie 
commenced a Aveekly review, Disktirfic tier Malcr^ 
in Avhich the living poets Avere sharply liandled. 
After 1740, Avhen Bodmer piihlislied a treatise on 
tho \^'^<)nderful in Poetry, a famous literary Avar 
broke mitlvctAvoen biiAi and Gottscheil, thcjMsIautic 
iliotator of Germaii litoratnre. Bodmer’s folloAvers, 
the S\vi.s8 scliool, wlio Avere nourislied on Englisli 
poetry, maintained the claims of imagination anil 
tree jjoefcic impulfio against poetry according to lianl 
and fast rules, 'i'lie controvemy partly iirepared 


the Avay for the Augustan L‘|ii)eh of Gerninn litera- 
ture. 'Bodmer diud at Zurich, nhere lie hml held 
tlic chair of History for lifty years, 2d Jaimary 1783. 
As an author, ho aa-us marked hy inoxhaiistible 
activity ; but his iKieuiK, dvauias, and translations 
Jiave no vigour or originality. He did greater 
een'ice to literature hy repnlilishing the old Guruian 
poets, tlic Sliuiiesingeis, and .a part of the Nihelnn- 
genlied, as also hy hjs nntnenms critical Avritings. 

Bodmin, the county town of GoriiAVall, in the 
middle of the county, 30 iiiilos NNW. of Plymouth. 
It has some Uiule m cattle and sheep, and shoes 
are manufactured. The cliief buildings arc a 
market-lionse, tlie county hall, and the Cornwall 
Limatio Asylum. Boilmin arose inib of a juiory, 
Avhich, founded in 936 or earlier, came at tfie 
Reformation into .Stcrnhold’s hands. The cliiireh, 
t'chiiilt in 1472, has been re.stored since 1879. 
Fcniii the time of E<l\vav<l I. till 1868, Bodmin 
retnmed tAA'o muiiiiici's to parliament; tbeii, till 
1885,0110. Pop. ( 18HI } i)(l(!l. 

Bodock. See Boi.s i/Aitc. 

Bodoiii, <JiA5l«ATJ’isTA, adistingmislicil Italian 
printer, born in Picilmontin 1749. scttleil at Parma 
in 1768, and died at Pndiia in 1813. Hi-s edition 
of the lliml ami of Virgil, us also Ills Lonl's Prayer 
ill 155 lauguagifs, are aiiiuircil fur their clcgaiieo. 
Seethe Life by Bcriiardi (1873 }. 

ltiUU<rUci\ Luuyih, one of the must llnisheil 
poets the North has juodneed, Aviis born at C’opcn- 
tuigoii ill 1793, and after a long residence in Italy, 
returned home in 183.5, to die tlieve in 1874. His 
poenw arc mainly love songs, and form i>iit two 
Kiimll collections; but almost every one of them 
is a gem. See Gasse’s Northern Studies ( 1870 ). 

Body, Hl'man, will lie treated of mulct the 
names of the seA’cml organs and fiinvtioii.s, a list of 
Avhich i« given at Axatomv. 

Body»C*avlty, tiic space inclosed by the bmly- 
AA'alls of an animal, and inclosing the gut and 
other organs. It ncquirc-s sjAccial mimc.s in (iid'erent 
regions. In KOiiie cnsc*.s, .such n.s Jlat-AVorms. such a 
cavity is not present, either throngh non-uevolop- 
ment or hi coiKseijiienco of degeneration. In the 
Ciolentcrata (lij’dra, jelKdisIi. sea'aiiciiioiic). the 
body-eavity is not yet diHlinct iroin the nliiiieiitary 
system. The origin of tho btuly-enA’ity is a very 
dilliciilt proliiem Avhicli is nut vet l>y any means 
satisfactorily soh'ed. The brotliers llertwig Iiave 
(1881) sought to dlsitingiilBh two main ways in 
Avliicli the lKKly-cavityari.so.s— (if) from (ctelomie or 
mesoilcriiiic) pouclicK gruAvlng out from the priiiii- 
tiA-e gut, and gradiuilly incloshm it (EnteroiKehi), 
or (5) from a KpUttiiig in a solid middle layer or 
iiicsiHlenii, which due.s not arise as pi)nolic.s from 
tho gut, but appeal^; in the form of indiit'ercrit cells 
luidded in between the two primitive gei'uiiiuU 
layers. The latter set includes Mollusc.?, Polyzoa, 
Rotifein, and flat-worms, the cavity being unde- 
veloped in the iattcr. The foriner ?et inoliules all 
the other classes. This view cnimot be said, how- 
ever, to be gciiomlly accepted. 

Body Colour, a term applied to siicli pigments 
na have body eiumgli to he upaiue, as diatuiguiKlicd 
fi-om those Avhicli ui-e tran.?narent. A.s a general 
rule, pigiiieiita liaA'e more hoilj' tlie nearer tliey 
approach to while; otmseqiiontly tlie light parts of 
iiictnrea iii oil are in body colour to gi\'e them 
brightness ami strength, while tlie dark parts are 
transparent to gU'c them depth. M'ater-colour 
paiuung, Avlien c.xccuted Ity mixing tho pigments 
AvitliAA'ater after the manner of an oil-pamting, is 
saJtl to be jiaiuteil iu Imily colour. 

Body’.S I.slond, a long, narroAv striji of sand, 
off North Carolina, AA'ith a lighthouse (160 feet)i 
the highest in the iJnited States. 
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Ilocct^ move ])ropevly, BoYis), HkdtOii, a 
tlistinguislicil Scotti.sli lii^torlan, wns Ijomi of an old 
family alioiifc 3405 at Bimdeo. Ho completed iiis 
education at AMontaij^n Collcj'e, in the unn'ensity of 
l.hivi«, wltero fioin ahout 14!)2 to 1408 lie AvaK a 
reyent ov j)i-()fe'js<)r of riiilosophy. Ajuoii^' other 
ioariied men avIiohc fi'ieiidshi|) he aemiired here was 
Erasiims. About tliol>eginnini^of the Kith century 
ho Avns uivited hy Bishop Elphinslone to preside 
over the university iioAvlv founded hy liim at Ahor- 
deeii. Boece accepted the ollioe after some natural 
hesitixtioh, tlio yearly salaiy huing hut 40 merky, 
or ahout £2, 4s. (id. sterling. Tlio value of nionev, 
liowevor, it has to be remeiiiliered, was immensely 
greater then than noxv, and tlio learned principal 
Avas at tiie same time made a canon of the catlio- 
dral, and chaplain of 8t Niniaiis. Paring Ids tenure 
of ollice the university Ava-s highly pvosporouH and 
produced many e.’ceellent .scdiolars. In _ 1522 ho 
puhlished Ids live.s, in Latin, of tlio Bishops of 
Mortlneli ami Ahordoen. This Avork, a great part 
of wliioh is occupied Avitli the Hfo of his cJcccllent 
nati'oii, Bishop JCIjihinstone, Avas reprinted liv tlio 
BannatyiiG Club in 1825. In 15Q7 Boece pubfished 
tiio Latin Hi'stoi'y of Scotland, on Avliicli his famo 
chielly rests, a work Avliich, though proved to con- 
tain H large amount of lietioii, Avas doenied dia- 
tiiictly critical at the time of its puldication. The 
author avus reAvnvdoil by the king Avith a pension of 
i’ilO Scots, Until lie slioukl bo promoted to a lioneticQ 
of 100 inorkH, Avldoli appears to have occni'rod in 
1534. By the oxcellonce of Ills Latin style, and his 
sympathy AA-ith Erasnms, Booco may fafrly bci 
coxiutod a humanist. Ue died in 1530, aad wum 
buried in the oliapel of Xing’s Collogo. See 
llKLUlNDFiN, Jobs. 

IloccklB AudUar, olassical anfciqimiy, 

Avas l>on\ at KaYlsvuho, Novomhov 24, 1785, and 
ontored the university of Hallo in 180.3. The pro- 
leotiona of Wolf determined Idm to the science 
of philology, of xvliich, in 1801), I»o booaino professor 
at the nnivovsity of Hoidclherg. In 1811 ho AA'as 
translated to the chair of lllietonc niul Ancient 
Literature at Ueriin, where lie lectured for npAvanlH 
of forty years, and Avlioro ho died, August 3, 1807. 
.Bocckli’s conception of pliilology ns ah organically 
constructed avJioIo alined nt nothing sliort of an 
intollcctnal rcjirodnction of nntitpiity, and conso- 
rpieiitly oxoitod for a long tiino great opposition 
among his profe.ssional contemporaries, hut it im- 
douhtiidly gave an finpetns to a decnor study of the 
old classical Avorld. Hi.s loeturc.s include not merely 
ngrammaticio-liistorical interpretation of the ancient 
authors, Imt also archteology jiroper, the liistory of 
ancient literature, philo.sopliy, politic.^, religion, and 
social life. His f<iur gn-aab work.s, Avliicli luive in 
fact opened np new jiatlis in the study of anti<|uitv, 
are (1) his edition of Pindar (2 vohs. 1811-21), in 
wiiich the metre and rliythm of the poet, as 
Well as Ids artistic skill, are inve.stigated and 
discus.sed Avith lu-ofonnd knowledge of tlio sub- 
jeetj (2) ])tc ShKitshituuhrdtuna day Athcncr 
(2 vols, 1817; ,3d cd. hy Frankel, 1887), a Avork 
Avhicli remains inisurpnssed fur subtle research, 
surprising re.siilts, and clear e.vpasition : it Avas 
translated into English liy Sir George CorncAvall 
LcAvis niider the title ol The Puhlif. Economy of 
Athens (1828); (3) Mctrulofiischc Unlcysuehvtuje.n 
iiher Gcwkldc, I\Iunzfnssc, und Masse dcs Altcrlnms 
( 1838) ; (4) fjy/.-iiudcn vher dus Seewesen dcs Atii- 
schen Stacds ( 1840). His lessor works are all A’alu- 
able, and Ijesidos ijivestigations in ancient chrono- 


elude lectures and criti(|ues collected under tlie 
title Gesunmdte klohie Schriften (7 vols. 1858-74). 
Boeckh has algo thes huiiour of having commenced in 


1824 the great Avork entitled L'urpns ImcYipiimum 
d-'ri'twnnnn, jmlilished at the expciiHc of the Boyal 
Academy of Berlin, ayIucIi Avas continued hy Pvanz, 
Kirclihoir, Curtins, and Itiilil. 

KoclillB Jo.SKPii EncfAi!, sculiitor, was born in 
Vienna, July 6, 1834. He Avas educated froiii 
1848-51 in England, and fnially .settled tboro in 
1802. He had jireviously gainea the first imperial 
])rize in Vienna in 185fi, and hi.s AVork soon attracted 
notieo in the country of his (uloption. In 1807 he 
executed a colossal .statue of the tiueen, and lie has 
since received coiumissions for statues or Uuats of a 
large numher of distinguished iicrsonages. Of the 
sca'teil statue of Thomas Carlyle, euthusiastically 
praised ly Mr Buskin in Ms Royal Acudmny 
Notes, 1875, a vepliea was erected at Chelsea. IBs 
animal studies arc also notOAVorthy. Boehm Avas 
elected a memhev of the Academy of I'Torence in 
1875, an A.B.A. in 1878, and a memhur of tiie 
Academy of Home in 1880. Ho Avas nominated in 
1881 senlptor-in-ordinary to the (iiicmi, aiid avuh 
made an ll.A. in tho folIoAvhig year. The t'iueon’s 
efligy on tho coinage issued in 1887 avus from Ms 
designs. 

RochiUC} JAKuii, a German theosophist and 
mystic, Avas liorn of poor juirentH at AltsoUlen- 
berg, near GfivUtK, in (.Top'll' Lusatia, lu7», and 
siioiit his hoyjiood in tending cattle. Ho reeoivod 
no inMtvuctiou till he W(\« ten yoiu's of ago \ bub 
ovon then, tho eontomplation of earth and sky liad 
Ro excited his naturally pious imagination, that lie 
conceived Mmsolf inspired. Ho lonrncd tlio tnvdi) 
of a shoemaker, and induHbviouwly folloAvcd that 
calling for most of his life, hub conblnuod to dovotu 
UAucli of ins time h) meditation on divine things. 
Ahout 1012 AVHH jmldishod his Jivst hook, called 
AfO'm’U. It coutivins revelations and meditatimw 
noon (iod, Man, and Nature; hotolcons a roinnrk- 
ahlo knoAvludgo of Beviptuve, especially of the 
apocalyptical hooks; as also a faniiliarity witli the 
Avritings of tlio mystlco-pldlosophic alchemists, 
fi'om Avhoin lio largely obtained his phraseology. 
It Avas Pondomnod ny tho ecelosinsticai autlumtios 
of Ulh-Ht;: ; but the purseontioiis to which its author 
was subjected liad nob the oll'eot of convincing him 
of Ms errors. The chief aim of Hoehmo is to oxidain 
thu origin of tilings, especially the existence of 
evil, and tliis ho doc.s hy a mystical process of 
thouglifc expressed in material symliols, Avliioh it 
is not easy to snnimariso. 

God is the Unynind or UvQvnnd, tlio original 
and uiidistiiiguishod unity, at once evorythiiig and 
iiotMiig, avMcIi, huAvovor', lias jii llsolf tho lU'in- 
ciple of separation, Avlicrehy all things como into 
oxistenoe. It M Ihrongh tlie prineijilo of negation, 
which in a Avay i.s identified Avith evil, that creation 
is explained. His philusopliy, in fact, is an applica- 
tion of the principle of contradiction to cx])lain the 
great problems of pliilosojihy and religion ; liut tlio 
dilHculties are only conccalud or sMftoil alnnib under 
a cloud of mystical language, in Avliitdi a system of 
triads, suggested hy the (Jliristiaii doctrine of tlie 
trinity, liave an inipm'tant iilaco. In BoLdnue Ave 
liavean obscure presentation of the thesis, an titlicsis, 
and synthesis, Avliicli have .such a large application 
ill the philosni)liy of Hegel. Numerous attacks 
from theologians 'disturbed Boehmo's Inst years, Imt 
ho boro them all Avith groat meckiie.ss. So great avus 
tho intorest excited, that ho Avns induced liv tlio 
solicitations of certain courtiers and of Ms fvioiui.s 
to visit Hresden for tlie purpose of having his 
doctrines iiive.stigated. The court aiiplaiuloir and 
protected hiin. On returning to Giirlitz, lie foil 
ill,_ and died in 1G24, The first collcctiou of his 
Avritings Avas puhlishod hy Botko {Anislordam, 
1675); tho moat couijdcto' in 1730, at the samo 
place; and the latest (1831-40) hy Schiebler, at 
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Leipzig. Next to Germany, Holland and England 
are tlie countries in 'wliieli lloelmie’s works have 
been received with most favour. In England, 
where Boelinio was generally called ilehmeii, all 
his works were translated between H544 and 1602 
(new ed. 1764). Sir Isaac Newton studied him; 
William Law of Oxford might he called a disciple ; 
in 1(597, Jane Leade, afanatical disciple of Boelime, 
founded a sect, called the Philadcdijliists, for the 
exposition of liis writings ; and John Porilaw, a 
physician, is also famed among his Eiiglisli niter- 
pr(3tors. Ahraliam von Frankenberg, wlio <lied in 
1052, published the earliest biography of Uoehme. 
Ill modern times, and iu connection with specula- 
tive philosophy in Germany, his views, which had 
come to be regarded as empty mysticism, have 
acquired fresh interest and importance. This 
twiseH from the kindred ehavaetev of his funda- 
mental princijde with the spirit pervading the 
systems of Spinoiia, Fichte, Sclielling, and Hegel. 
See the works on IJoelime and his pliilosojdiy by 
Hauihei'gev (1844), Fecliuev (1857), Peip (1800), 
Harless (1870), and Marteiisen (Eng. trans. from 
Danish, 1885). 

ittnliiiicrin; a genus of Urticaceio ((pv.), of 
which two species, or rather what wore fonncrly 
considered a-s two distinct species, liave been from 
a remuto period cultivated in tlic East, Tlio 
Indian vanoby was called by Roxburgh Urtica 
tenucimmu, and tlio Chinese one Bielmcriu nimi 

hvGnudichnud. 
Tliey are now 
(listmguiHhodns 
varieties, the 
one being called 
Ji. am»aiul tlio 
other B. nma, 
var. ciiiulicans, 
Theroai'osaid to 
ho other doubt- 
ful spouios, 
The fibre from 
Ihuhmorin has 
long lioon used 
in oostovn coun- 
tries for ropes 
and for cordage, 
and also for 
cloth in Cliimt 
and in Japan. 
Tills lihro is 
known in com- 
merce as llhea, 
as Ramie, or 
as Cliina-grasH, 
and if the most 
recent views of 
botanists as to 
the identity of 
several locally 
distinguished species of this plant wliicIi yields 
it he correct, it has a very wide range, being 'found 
in several parts of India, China, Japan, and the 
Eastern Archipelngi) generally. It has lioeii sue- 
eessfully introduced into a number of foreign 
coniitrics, including the Cape, Mauritius, Algeria, 
and the south or France; in America, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and some of the West Indian 
Islands. It may lie propagated hy cuttings, -wliich 
can be readily groum, by roots, or hy suckers, and 
it thrives best in moist s'liady places in the tropics. 

liUea fihvG of commerce, which is eoiupeserl of 
the hast-lihres on the inner side of the baric of the 
plant, is dilliciilt to separate iu a state suitable for 
the manufaebuTer except hy a somewhat costly 
process. Twice over, first in 1869 aiul again in 
1877i the Indian govemnient offered, besides smaller 
prizes, sum.s of SsOOO for a iiiaeliino which would 


prejiare it economically, hut with no satisfactory 
result. 

Ill some respects rhea is the most remarkable of 
all known vegctalile lihres. For lineiiess, stvcngtii, 
and lustre conihiiied it excels any of them. It can 
he spun at lea.st as line us llax, Is stronger, and has 
a more silky lustre. Jute has also this lustre, hut 
it lias noitlier the strength of rlieu, nor its capability 
for hleaeiiiiig and dyeing. llhea has the additional 
advantage of being liker wool in its nature than 
other jilaiit-lihi'cs, and it can he ii.sed us a .suhstitiite 
for luiig-.stapled wool. The knowledge of these 
valnahle properties has, for twenty yonr.s past, 
.stimulated an almost eca,seless activity among 
ingenious persons intorested in textile manufac- 
tures, in order to discover some i)roce.ss hy ivliich 
the fibre could he jirepared at a price that would 
make its extensive use veuuinci'ivtive. 

The pnyha fibre of tlie Hiiiialavas is derived from 
B. 1‘ayii. 

Itauitia^ one of tlie ancient political divisions 
of Greece, extended between Attica and Megara 
on the south, and Locris and Fliocis on the north, 
with an area estimated at 1120 srp ni., or a little 
larger tlian Glieshire. The mouiitaiu-oloHcd countiy 
falls naturally into live divisions— the basin of the 
Lake ('jopais, now called Topolim, tlmtuf the Asopiis, 
the plain of Tliohcs, and tho cuast-distriots on the 
Ewhuian aiul the CoYltitWan Gulf. Tlio principal 
stream was anciently called the Fephibsus] whicli 
in the spring, when swollen by the rains, almost 
converted the Copaic plain into a lake. There were 
Sbvoval suhtevranean ulimniels for tlio nutlet of the 
watom towards the Eubmaii Sen, hut they were not 
siiHioiont to cany tliein ofl'j and in the days of 
Aloxandor the Greab n vast tunnel was out iu tlio 
rock for tho dieoliargo of tiic water. After this fell 
into ruin, the district hccamo marshy ami unwhole- 
sumo; and it was not till 1886 that it was once 
more properly drained. Tho draining (ijiQrations, 
carried on for live yoais hy a Fi’cnoh company, 
and not then quito finislicd, woro expected to 
draw off two-thirds of the ^vatol• of Lake 
Gojiais, and render a>'nilahle sixty thoiuinnd acres 
of aralilo and fertile soil. Ruiotia has always 
been fertile. Of the earliest inliabitaiits, tho most 

S owoi'ful y^ei'O the Minyuh who V’cre dislodged hy 
10 llceotlans, ah vEulian people from Tlies«nly. 
The Ikeotians excelled as cultivators of tho soil, and 
were brave soldiers both on foot and liorsehaek ; hut 
tliey wore rude and uusoeiahto. and took little part 
in the giwlnal rolinemenbof mannei's and intellectual 
dovelopment of the rest of Greece, so that the name 
beeame piovcvbial for illiterate dullness. This was 
usually ascribed to their thick damp atmosphere. 
Yet tlieiv generals include Epanuu(u\da.s ; and 
among their poets and historians were He.siod, 
Pindar, and Plutarch. Tlie fourteen greater cities 
formed tho Ikeotiaii League, with Thebes at its 
head. Of this league, a shaduw still remained 
down to the time.s of the llotnan empire. See 
PLATyEA, and THKiiES.— Along with Attica, Iheotia 
now forms a jirovince of the kingdom of Greece, 
with an area of 2425 sq. m., and a poj^. (1879) of 
185,304. 

Bocrliuavc, Hermann, tlie most celebrated 
physician of the 18th century, was horn at Voov- 
hout, near Leyden, Decemher 31, 1008. In 1682 
he went to hoyden, where ho studied theology 
and oriental languages, and took Ills degree in 
philosophy iu 1680. In 1690 he began tlio study 
of medicine, and took ills doctor’s degree in 109.3. 
In 1701 lie was appointed lecturer on the Theory 
of Medicine at Leydon, and in his inaugural lecture 
Yccommemled to the students the ancient method 
of Hippocrates in medicine; hut in 1703 his views 
had become greatly enlarged. In 1709 lie was 



licclnneria nivea i 

«, male Howei'; b, ^-loniemlo of feiimle 
llowers; o, single feiimlo flower; d, peri- 
carp. 
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elected luofcsKOv of Medicine anil Botany. Aljout 
tliiH time lie puMislicd the two works on Avliicli 
his «reat fame chiolly vestn, Tnstitutiones Mediew 
n70S), ami Ajdiorlsmi de Coynoaecndts ct Ourandis 
Mo>'his (I70£)), both of wJiieli wei-e translated into 
various Euiopenn lanyiiaji'es, and even into Arabic. 
In tlie first 'woi'k— a model of compreliensivo and 
methodical learninju’— lie gives a complete outline 
of tlie tlieoi'v of inetliciiic; in the second, a classi- 
fication of diseases witli their causes and iiiode.s 
of treatiueiit. Boerliaave also rendered important 
services to hotaTiy. His best lectnres inclnilothone 
delivered on liis resignation of the oHice of i-ector 
pf ttlie -university, Dc Oom/nmimlo C’crto in PlLynicits 
(171-1), and JJe JIohoi'o Mcdk-i, Servitute (173Q): 
in the latter of wliieli he tleclares that to he tlie 
servant of nature is tlie highest aim of inediciiie. 
To eomhinc practice witli theory, ho canaeil n 
hospital to he opened, where he gave clinical 
iusH'iictioiis to bis pupils. 'I'hongh ho indiistiionH 
in jiis own professum, he undertook in 1718 the 
iirofessorsliip of Chemistry, and pnhiished in I712-I 
iiis Elcmontit ChanHV, a work winch did much to 
romlei' this soicnco clear and iiitolligihic, and ono 
tlijit will ahvays nficupy a high place in the history 
of chotnistry. ‘ His tame had meanwhile rapidly 
iucreusod. Patients ivinn Ml parts of Knro[te emno 
to consult him. I’etor the Great of llnssia visited 
him ; and it is evou said Umt a Chinese mandarin 
sent him a letter, addressed ‘ Bokiuiaavk, cele- 
hvatcil pUysiclan, Kuiiipe.’ His cliaractor was 
ainiahle and nimsHuming, and tinged witli a deep 
hut olioerful piety. Ho died Soptoinber 23, 1738, 
having realised from his profeasion a fortune of 
two millions of ilorins. Boo Ihirtim, Acvoimt of 
the Life uhU Wi'itintia of Boerhuave vols. Lond. 
1743) j Johnson, /.(/(! 0 / ifocr/irtauc (lond. 1834). 
Itocrlinavin. See NvoTAOiNACEAi. 

MO^VS (BuWh, ‘agvicnltnvists,’ ‘farmers’), the 
name applied to tlie Butch colonists of South 
Africa m-uo are engaged In agriculture and the 
care of cattle. The litst settlement of the Boors 
at the Cape of Good Hone dates from the Kith 
century, and tlioy iiave since boon reinforced liy 
Huguenots from l'’raiioe, hut they retain In a pro- 
nounced foriii the old Ihitch character, ospceially 
the old Dutch love of freedom. After the liiial 
cession of the Cape to England in 1814 they dis* 
Bleed the now government, ©.specially its fiiondly 
policy to the nativ es and tne emanclpiition of the 
slave.s in 1833. Accordingly, in 1835, bands of them 
‘ trekked ’ northwards. In this way they occupied 
Natal, tlie Orange i'lec State, and the TrausiMal, 
aeiziug tlie hauls of the natives as jwstiivo-ground, 
and reiluidiig them to a form of .servitude. Some 
of the Boors who trekked from tUo Tran-sv'aal 
during English rule in 1874, scttleil in .l*ort.ugne.so 
territory, Tlie Boers are the repiihlicaii Jand- 
lioldoi's of South Africa; by no incaim scrupulous 
and buiiianc in their dealings rvitli the natives; 
but reiuai'kable for coinage, love of fi-eedoiii, 
feoliriety and industry, of strong ami well-developed 
physiipie, good liorseiueii and splendid marksmen. 
See G. M. ’L'iieal’s History of the Boers in Southern 
Africa (1887); also the articles Natal, OHAJtcio 
b’liEE Static, and Transvaal. 

ItolUiiiS (h!«« correctlv, BoETJinJ.s), Anicius 
Manlius Skveiiinu.s, a 'Boinan state-sman and 
idiilfjsopher, MfiH horn between 470 and 475 A.i>. 
of a rich aiul iilu.stiions family. Ills father had 
hold tlie olUce of consul, but died while Bohtins 
WHS still a hoy. Brouglit np under the care of 
men of rank, ho stiulievl witli entUnsiasin pdiUo- 
sojiliy, inatlienmtic.s, nml jioetry, translating and 
olucidivtiiig ^with lahcivious care the writings of 
Aristotle, Euclid, Archimedes, Nicomaebus, and 
others. His talont.s soon attracted uotlce, and 


liaviug gained the esteoni ami eonlhlenco of Tliqo- 
doric, king of the Goths, who had fi.x'od the scat of 
bis govornnient at Homo in the year oOO, lie was 
appointed by that monarch magister offiviornm in 
ills court. iliH iiidnonco was invai'iabjy exorcised 
for the good of Italy, and his countrymon owed it 
to him tTiiit the Gothic rule was so littlo onpressivo. 
BoutiuH wa.s made consul in 510, and liis good- 
fortune culminated in the prosperity of Ids two 
sons, who shaved the same honour in 522. But 
his hold uprightness of eoiiduet, springing ap- 
jrtirently from ids strong faith in tho tvutli of Ims 
idillosopliic ethics, at last hviniglib down upon his 
lictul the uiisempuldus vengeauc.o of tlioso whom 
he had cliecked in their oppros.sions, niiil provoked 
i»y his virtues. Ho was accused of treiiHonahlo 
dasigiis against Theodorie ; and tlie king, having 
liecoino despondent and nustruatful in Ids old age, 
was induced to listen to the charges. Boiitlns was 
strippeil of his dignitic.s, ln.s pi'operty was cmi- 
(Lscated, and he liimsolf, after having heen ini- 
prisoiied for some time at Pavia, was excenteil in 
fiCb; according to long snbseiiiient accounts, with 
cireumstanccs of horrible cirnelty, During Ids im- 
prisonment he wrote Ids famous J)c Vonsohifioyie 
Thilosophue, in which t)ie nnthur liolds a con- 
vci-sation with Philosophy, wlio shows him the 
mutability of all eavtlily fortune, ami the in- 
security of everything save virtue. The work is 
composed in a style ivliich liapjiily imitates the 
best models of the Augustan ago, and tlio freipient 
fi-agmciits of poetry M’lijch are intorsjiei'sod tlivongh- 
out the dialogue are ilistingnishcil by tlioir truth- 
fnlncs.s of feeling and metrical accuracy. The 
Consoldlio is piously theistic in its language, but 
alfords no indication tliat its writer was a Ghristlau ; 
and If the doctiinal treatises ascribed to liini avo, as 
the aentust criticism maintains, not gonnhio, wo 
must class liim in religion ratlior nutli Marens 
Ameliim than witli his alleged frionil, Hi Beiieiliut. 
Jkihtius was the last Koman writer of any mark 
■who luuk'vstooil the Greek language and literature. 
During the mhlillc ages Ids translations •formed 
to a large extent the lueiUmn by whieli nieu he- 
came ucijuainled witli Aristotle ; and his manuals 
on arithmetic, nsfrommiy, goomutry, and music 
wore geiiorally used in the schools. An edition 
of the eiitii-o Works of BoJitius was jmhil.sheil 
at Basel in 1570. There is a recent edition of 
the ComohUio by Poipor (bcii>. 1871). Of this 
work many mann.soript translations into various 
language.s appeared long before the invention of 
iiriiibing. Among those anay he numtioned that 
by King Alfred into Anglo-.Saxon (cd. by p'o-x, 
1864). Chaucev'.s vuvsion in Ihiglish prose was 
publlslicd by Caxton in 1480, 

land eovoixid with peat, the spongy texturo 
of whum coiitainhig water, converts it into a kind 
of quagmire. The term Peat-bo^', I’eat-nmss, or 
Moss Is sometimes emjiloycd as distiiigniHldiig the 
t rue hog fixnii every other kind of swamp or nu,rnHs. 
Bogs ot groat extent exist in .some of the nortiieni 
parts of the world. A. very cmisuletahle. part of 
the .surface of Ireland is occupied with Llioiii. The 
Bog of Allen (see Ai.lkn, Bun OT) is the most 
o.xteiisive in tho Britinh Islands, The Solway Moss 
(q.v.),^on the western hm'dor of England aiul .Scot- 
land, Is alsmt 7 miles in cirmunferonce. (hiatnioss 
(q.v.) in Lanca-sliire is 10 sq. in. in c.xlcut. Tlicre 
arc large bogs in some of Iho Hebrides and tlio 
OrknoyH. The swamps of the east of Eiiglaml arc 
in general not puat-boga, but consist chieily of soft 
mml or silt. 

The general surface of a hog is always luuirly 
level, hut it is usually varied with riisliy tussocks 
vising above tlic rest, and having a rather lirmor 
soil. By the continued growth of jmat, tlio surface 
of a bog is gradually olovatod ; that of Chatiuoa»> 
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f(tr examine, lilies a>)ove the level of the 8iii’ronii<l- 
in" country, haviTig a gi-adiml alopo of 30 or 40 
feet from tlio centre to the aoUd laud «ni all aidea. 
In rainy weather it sensibly swells, the siJoiigy 
mass imbihiiiy water, whilst the mosses and other 

g i'owing idants on the surface prevent evaporation. 

ceasionally, tho quantity of water becoininjj ex- 
cessive, a hog htifsls^ and pours a tevrihle deluge 
down the course of a stream, causing great devasta- 
tion, not only hy tlio force of its torrent, hut Iry 
the enormous quantities of peat which it dejursits 
upon nieadoAvs and cultivated fields, ns has hap- 
uoned in .some niemorahle instances in li'oianu. 
The (leptli of a bog is sometimes more than 40 feet 
Tlie spongy mass of whicli it is formed sliakes on 
the least pressure. Sometimes it is impasaihlc to 
travovsQ it ; in otliev cases, it i.q i>ossihlo only for 
those wlm arc well accustomed to it, a false step 
hoing a plunge into a quagmire, in which a man ; 
sink.s ns in a quicksand. Safety is sonietinies I 
insured by ‘pattens'— boards fastened upon the I 
soles of the feet — a incthoil which has Imen also i 
omj)ioycd to enable liorses to work ujum tlio sur- | 
faius. Tradition reports that at the battle of 
S'lhvay in ldl2, a fugitive troop of home plunged ; 
into the moss, whleh iivatautly closed upon them. I 
One of tlie remarkable pliehoinenn of ))eat-l)oga 
is tlie froijuont presence of roots and fallen tniiiks 
of trees, in a good stale of preservation, many feet 
below tho suinico (see Iloo-oAK Oiinaments), and 
tills fremiontly where no treo-s exist on the surface 
now. Hence it is inferred that in many instances 
these moras.sos originated in the ilccay or partial 
(losbruction of anoienb forests face the article 
Pbat), Jlogs are popularly divided Into two 
c]aHM 0 .s— Jioijti and lihtac Hogs; tho <lccom' 
position of the vegetable mutter in the former 
tjoing less perfect, and tho .suhstanco, oon.sequcntly, 
mnro liVirous and light than in tho latter. There is 
indeed no precise line of distinction, ami all inter- 
mediate conditions occur. Tiic most oxtonsivu 
and deepest bogs are tlie rod Imgs; black hogs are 
move numerous. See Boa-PLANTS. 

'L’heve can Ivo no tloubt that mnclv of tlie land now 
occupied by bog is capable of being rendered veiy 
productive, wliiUt tho olleots of extensive bogs 
upon tbo climate are always injurious. The re- 
clainnng of shallow mountain hogs is comnaraMvcly 
easy, and in soino cases it is effectetl oy a veiy 
siiiiple and inexpensive draiiiugo, and by throwing 
tiicm at once under cultivation in a nmniicr 
nualogims to that known in Ireland ns the luzy- 
bed method of planting potatoes~the soil upon 
which the bog rc.sts being partially diggerl up 
aiul thrown over its surface, Greivt dillicnltics, 
hou’cvcr, attend the reclaiming of red bogs ; the 
cbief being in some c.a8es caused by the low sltna- 
tioii of the bog, and the want of ./«// for drainage. 
Another Horions obstacle is presoutcil by the spongy 
substance of led bogs being extremelj’ retentive 
of water, so tliat a deeji ditch only drains a very* 
narrow strip on either side of it. IDrainage is m- 
tainly effective only when tho drains are cut 
tlirougli the peat into tho underlying soil, and this 
operation is often too costly. Whore a got>d_ soil 
is known to exi.st below, the peat is sometiwes 
renioveil bodily ; thus it has been iloated off, as in 
tlio long-continued operations at Blair-Drummond, 
oil the banks of the Forth. A portion of tho pent 
taken from the upiicr surface is not infrequently 
Imrued in iienna upon the spot, tlie ashes becoming 
a mamivc, and lussisting in tlie formation of a 
Of com-se, the first e.sscntinl in tlio reclaiming 
of bogs is drainage. Tho metliod of effecting this 
must be varied according to cirenmstances ; bnb 
very frequently, after a general outlet with aulB- 
cient fait has been seeured, wide open draiius are 
cut, by wliich the bog is divided into atiips. 


wliicli agmn are traver.sed and subdivided by 
smaller dmius. When these drains begin to 
sor\’c tlieir purpose, the surface of the bog sinks, 
juid their depth is reduced ; they are then often 
dee])encd, and at last a pertuanent system of 
covered drains emptying tiieni-selves into ojien 
ditcli&s is thus formed, and fits the land for all 
the purposes of agriculture. It i.s, however, often 
uloiiglicd before ttiis .state of things is attained. 
Lime, calcareous «aiid, clay, and other manuiGS 
oMi applied, according to circumstanees, to pro- 
mote the coiivemion of tho peat into useful soil. 
f>nmetiuie.s the Hist crop taken from tlie ploughed 
iMjg is a crop of oats ; sometimo.s it is foiinil prefer- 
able to liegiii with rape, turnip, or the like. lu 
some places in the north of Ireland bovin grass (see 
J*BNT-oHAS.s) has been .sown on bogs in process 
of lieliig reclaimed, and ennrnwiUB crojis have been 
obtained. See Waste Lands. 

ItogardiiStdAMES, American inventor, lioin in 
Catskiii, New York, 14lh iinveh 18()0, was appren- 
ticed to a watebmaker, and earlv showed tho bent 
of his mind by improvenicnts in tlie constniction of 
eiglifc-dny clock.s, and by the invention of a delicate 
engraving-mncliiiic. The dry gas-meter is his 
invention, as is also tbo tyansfev-maebiue hr 
produce bank-nolu plates from soiiarate dies ; 
ami ill 1839 his plan for maiinfacturjng postage- 
stamps was aecopted by the British govcriiinent. 
Later he iulroducod impiovcmcnts in tlie mamifac- 
tttvc of india-rubhov gooils, tools, and machinery j 
and invented a pyrometer, a deep-sea simnding'- 
macliinc, and a dynaniomotor. lie died at Now 
York, 13tb April 1874. 

Bog Asphodel (i^arihccinm ossifrayim), a 
pretty liliaecona herb, with a cbavactenstic raceme 
of small gohlcn-yellow .star-like llowcvs, common in 
early autumn on boggy mmintaiu-.sldes in northern 
teniperato regions. 

BogatzUy* Karl HuiNiticii vox, a Gennan 
dovotiTmal wnter, was born at Jankowe in Lower 
Silesia, 7th September ICDO. Coming under tho 
iuQuciicc of I'VAiicko, the pietist, ho stnuieil theology 
at Hallo fmm 17b) to 1718. Ho was a long lime m 
llio servico of various noble h(nt 80 .s of Silesia, and 
afterwards lived some yeavK at the SllcHlau village 
of Glancha, engaged in the organisation of an 
orphaimgo thoro. In 1740 he wn-s recei^'cd into 
the family of tho Duke of Snchsen-Saalfold, and on 
tlic duko^s death ho lonuived to Halle in 1746, 
where ho apeut tlie I'eat of Ida life in wrUuig books 
of devotion, and died ISth June 1774. liis chief 
work is Das giiMeiie iidiaizlusdcin (hr Kinder 
Ooltes, which in 1870 bad readied its 53d cdilioTi, and 
Lswollkiiorvii ill English trniiHlatioiis as Bogntzky’s 
Goldm Treasury. He wrote also many nopular 
hymns, u'hich were iwllectod in 17-19 {3d etl., with 
411 added, 1771). A new edition of Ills autobio- 
graphy appeatml in 1872. 

Bog Butter (Butyrite or Butvrellite of 
mineralogists h a very peculiar mineral substance, 

! xvhicb is found in some of the Imgu of irelniid. It 
is evidently of vegetable origin, and lias boon 
I formed by the decomposition of the pent amidst 
I which it 18 found. In composition and qualities it 
' uxhihite a gencml agi-eeiaeiit with bitumen, asphalt, 
amber, and the other mineral ic.siim; all of whicli 
are not iiiipinhably mipposed to resemble it also in 
their origin, altluTugh perhaps it is the most recent 
of them nil. It contains about 74 per cent, of 
cai-hon ; its remaining constituents being oxygen 
and hydrogen in nearly equal proportions. In 
colour ami consistency it innch reaemble.s butter, 
and at 124* F. it becomes liquid. It is not soluble 
in water, but is readily soluble in alcohol oi' other. 

Bogdanovich, Ippolyt Fedorovicii, a Ens- 
sian poet, born iu 1743, became president of the 
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imiierial iircliives in 1788. ftii'l near Kursk in 
180:i The iiioek-lici'oie Z^usVicnift ( 1778), the hest 
of liis jjooins, is hasecl on tlio story of Psyclie, and 
is cliaiacterised l)y a relined and graceful style, 
and vivacious j)layfuliicss of language. His works 
were collected in 6 vols. (1810). 

Bogeriuaiiu, Johann, the president of the 
famous Synod of Dint, was honi in 1576, at tlie 
Frisian village of (Jplewei't. After studying at 
Hoidelherg and Geneva, he became pastor at Lcen- 
ivarden, and soon distinguished himself by the 
active part lie took in tlie liot religious controver- 
sies uf liis time, especially tliab against j\rminiu8. 
In 1618 lie wan elected prosident of the Synod of 
Bort; but his name is now icmeinhored only for 
the translation tif the IJihle into the vernacular, 
nmiiily by him, which soon became the Btoiulanl 
Dutch version. Ho died in 1633, at Franeker, 
where ho ivas prhnarius professor of Divinity. 

Bogliaz-tteui {ancient Pferia), a. village of 
Asia Minor, in the province of Angora, 150 miles 
jS. of Siiiojie. In its vicinity are remains of a vast 
temple, described in ■\'^an Lonnen’s Travels in Asia 
Minor (1870). The reinarkablo bas-reliefs here 
have heeii recognised by Professor Sayco as of 
Hittite origin. 

BogliCiul Coal (ToitiiANiTEorBrruMKNiTE), 
a seam met \\'ith in tlie Carboniferous system in 
tliG lands of Torbaneliill, Bathgate, Scotland. It 
occnr.s in a regularly stratified maimer, and is 
closely related to cannel coal. It is veiy rieli in 
volatile liydroeaibons, yielding as nmeh n.s 120 
gallons of crude oil per ton, and has been largely 
used for the production of navallin and its products. 
It is not properly a coal, but rather a bituminous 
clay or shale. 

Bog Iroil-orCf a mineral of very variable 
coiupositinii, Imt regarded as consiating essentially 
of peroxide of iron and water; the peroxide of iron 
often amounts to about 60 per cent., the water to 
about 20. Phosphoric acid is usually piesent in 
rjuantities varying from 2 to 11 jier cent. Silicic 
acid, alumina, oxide of manganese, and other sub- 
stances, which seem accidentally present, make up 
the re.st. Bog iron-ore occurs*’ cliielly in alluvial 
soils, in hogs, meadows, lake.s, &c. It is of a 
brown, yellowish-brown, or blaekisli-brown colour. 
Some or its varieties are earthy ami friable, fonneii 
of dul! dusty particles ; some are in masses of an 
earthy fracture, often vesicular; and some more 
compact, wifcli coiichoidal fracture. It is abundant 
in some of the northern and western islands of 
Bcotlniul, and in the northern countries of Europe 
geueriilly ; also hv North America. "When smelted 
it yields good iron (see IHON, OKES of). Bog 
iron-oio owe.s its origin to the cliemical action of 
organic acid.s arising from the decomposition of 
plants. These acids attack and dissolve the salts 
of iron \vhich they meet with in the recks and 
soils, Tlie solutioiis thus formeil, when they are 
e.'cposed to the air, become oxidised, and iron is 
thus precipitated in the form of liydi-oiis ferric 
oxide, wliich, along with the various imimritie.s 
mentioned above, forms hog iron-ore. This 
ininer.al occurs frequently in boggy or badly- 
ilrained land, forming tlie hard fciTuginous cnist 
known in Scotland as ‘ moorland-pan.^ Considor- 
ublc accumulations of bog iren-ore or lake-ore 
occur in blic bottoms of lakes in Sweden and 
Norway, forming uikh comiiavativo rapiditj' on 
the shallower sloi)e.s where reeds giuw more or 
less abundantly. Aeeonliiig to Elironberg, the 
liog iron-ore in the nmrslies about Berlin owes 
its origin largely to diatoms, u’liich separate iron 
from the ^vater and deposit it as hydrous ferric 
oxide within their siliceous frusbnles. 

Bog nioss. See Spuacjnuw. 


Bog Myi'tHs Gai-e, or Sweet Gale (Myma 
Gale), an aromatic and resinous .shrub, with small 
lanceolate and 
serrate gland- 
ilottcd leaves, 
the only genus 
of tlie nmcii- 
taccons sub- 
order Myrica- 
cea*. It covers 
large areas uf 
bog and of 
wet niooriand 
in nortliera re- 
gions, and was 
formerly pub to 
many domestic 
uses, Ha twigs 
were used to 
make beds, and 
to keep away 
inotlisand other 
insects, while 
its shoots and 
leaves seiwcd us 
a substitute for 
hops, its leaves 
were mixed 
witli tobacco, anil Avax was obtained from its 
lierries. See OANDLunHHUv. 

Bog)loi% a Sussex watering-placG, 95 miles SE. 
of Cluchestev by rail. Founded in 1786 by a 
London liatter, .Sir 11. Hotliam, it has an iron pier 
{ 1865) 1000 feet long, and a good esplanade, restored 
since the great storm of 1876. Pop, (1861) 2523; 
( 1881 ) 3289. P’or the Bognor beds, sec London 
Clay. 

BoS'Onk Bninniciits. in the peat bogs of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and other nortliern countries, 
trunks of oak, yew, fir, and other woods, which 
liave been long buried, are often found of a darlc 
colour and well preserved, owing to the anti.9e{itic 
nrupci'ties of the peaty water. Black oak .so fo\ind 
IS very suitable for turning and ciu\’ing. In Dublin 
a considerable trade is carried on in hog-oak 
jcwehy and other ornaments. The article.s made 
are sihali models of IrisJi buildiiig.s, Paddy and Ids 
pig, breoehos, neclilaces. fans, cro.sses, and other 
trmkete. Upon some or these the liarp and the 
shamrock are frequent adornments, fijomc patterns 
of the kiml that u.scd to be car\’ed are now stamped 
by a lieaterl die placed in a screw-press, _ Recent 
oak and otlicr wood.s, stained black artificially, are 
nmeh substituted for true liug-onk in these, articles. 
The trade orijpnated on the occasion of George IV. ’.s 
visit to Ireland in 1821. The annua! value of the 
goods sold in Dublin 1ms been estimated at fully 
£20,000, but the manufacture is ca]mblc of con- 
siderable development, if more attention were jiaid 
to the designs, udiich at present are often ^cry 
inartistic. 

Bogodllkliof, a town of Russia, on the Merla, 
43 miles NW. of ICliarkolT. It has a cathedral, 
and an irnportant leather industry. Pop. (1885) 

10,904. 

Bos OiiiTli (Slav., ‘lovers of God’), a religious 
sect wiicli arose in the 12tli century within the 
Greek Church in Thrace and Bulgaria. Their 
theology was dualistic, and ie.soniblcd that of the 
Paiiliciana and Cathari. Out of tlio otovnal Divine 
Essence or Being sprang tu’o principles — Batnnael 
and Logos ; tlie foreier, at first good, afterwards 
rebellecl, and created in opposition to the original 
spiritual universe a ■worhV of matter and huiiinn 
beings. These human beings, howei'or, received 
from the Supreme Fntlier a life-s|iirit ; but this was 
kept in slaveiy by Satanael until the Logo.s or 
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Clil'ist came down from licaven, and assninin*' a 
jdiaiitoiu body, broke the power of the evil wpivit, 
wlio was liencefortli called only Satan, The Hoyo- 
iiiili practised a severe asceticism, despised images, 
and rejected the sacraments. They accepted the 
whole of the New Testament, hut ot tiie Old Testa- 
ment only the Psalms and Prophets, which they 
interpreted allegorically. In 1118, that vehement 
liater of heretics, Alexius Comnenus, burned their 
leader llasilius. Persecution, however, did not put 
an end to the Uogomili, and to tlie tiuie of tlio 
Mohammedan compicst of Ilosnia (Kith century}, 
we find that the greatest number of the renegade 
Christians who embraced the religion of the con- 
qnevorH belonged to tliis sect, See (iaster’s Grecko- 
.^luoonic Litemture (1887); Heard’s The ItussUm 
Church and Jiimian Dissent ( 1887). 

under Spanish rule Santa rii dk 
Bogota, in South America, the federal cajdtal of 
the United States of Colombia. It is situated 
within the limits of tlio province of Cundinamarca, 
on a fabJcland wliich, at an elevation of HCDifeet 
above tlic sen, separates the basin of the Magda- 
lena from that of the Orinoco, The tableland lias 
an area of about 400 sq. m., and is Ijoundcd on all 
sides by momitains which, though lofty enough to 
give slioltcv, are yet below the lino of perpetual 
snow. Tills c).\:teiisive plain— a temperate zone on 
tlio verge of the equator, with a saluhrious oUmate 
and an average temperature of (JO® F.— Is o.’cceod- 
ingly fertile, ueing as vicli in pasture as in grain. 
The groator nuiniior of its people, however, are 
Blink in poverty. This is largely due to the heavy 
cost ana dinioiilty of tmiiB[jdrk, 'udiioh hanipor all 
industries. Bogotil is 65 iiiileB from its port, 
Honda, tlio lioacl of navigation on the Magdalena ; 
and from this point, altliough a railway lias been 
projected, at present goods imiBt he convoyed over 
tliu liiountulris in packages of not inotv than IBS lb. 
The transport of heavy inacliinery is time hnpos- 
slljle. The few manufactures of the place include 
soap, loatlior, clutli, and articles made from the 
precious metals, llogotil was founded in 1638, and 
in 1508 hocamo the capital of tlio Spanish vice- 
royalty of Now Granada} Hinco 1564 it has been 
the seat of an archbishop. In IKOO it contained 
21,404 inhabitants, and in 1821, 30,000; in 18K7 
its population was olflciallv estimated at 100,000. 
Prospectivoly, the surrouiulliig mountains )ivomlso 
one day to givo to industry many valnablo minovah, 
such as iron, coal, and salt. The lost two, in fact, 
have already been obtained to some extent. Mine.s 
of emeralds, gold, silver, and copper are also said 
to exist witluii tlie same district. The town is 
regularly and liaiulsonioly built, altliough most of 
the iiouses have hut one story, and little gloss, 
owing to the prevalence of earthquakes. The 
streets are at iiglit angles, and paved and lit, but 
not over clean. Bogota teems witli clim'olie.s, its 
cathedral being famous for a statue of the A'^irgin, 
wliicb 38 covered ivith co.stly jewels; its convents 
were suppressed in 1861. It likewise possc8.ses, in 
addition to the capitol (still unliiiislied in 1887) 
and otlier ollicial buildings, a mint, a university 
with six faculties, a number of scliools, a free 
library, observatory, two theatres, and museums j 
and, supporting alioub forty journals, tJie city has 
been iiroudly named by its inliabitauts the ‘ Athen.H 
of South America.’ — The river BogotA, otherwise 
colled the Funclia, is in itself an object of phy.sical 
interest. It is the single outlet of the waters of 
the tableland, which, Initli from geological features 
and from aboriginal traditions, appears to have 
once been a land-locked basin, somewhat like the 
still loftier and larger plateau of Titicaca. Be this 
as it may, the river lias found, if it has not forced, 
a passage for itself towards the Magdalena, At 
the cataract of Tequentlania the ivatez's phnigc 
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over a precipice 700 feet iiigh, their force having 
hollowed out a well 130 feet deep in the rock 
below i and the clouds of sjnay clothe the ailjaceiit 
ground in the most luxuriant vegetation. Some 
miles from the fall stands the natural bridge of 
Icononzo, formed as if by the fortiiitnus jamniiiig 
of rocks from the opposite sides of tlie cleft j anti 
the plateau also contains a lake, Guatavitn, into 
wliich tlio natii'C.s are said to liave thrown tlieir 
treasures wlicii conquered by the Spaniards. 

Rog;>i)Iaiit8> The extensive areas, e.siiecially 
in the colder regions of the northern hemisphere, 
which are covered liy bogs and marshes, have a 
highly characteristic llora which is distinct from 
the fully Aquatic Plants (q.v.) on the one liaiul, 
ami from the ordinary tei'i'cstrial Jlom on tlio other. 
The most important and widely distributed of hog- 
plants are the ling-mosses (Sphagnum), of which 
the steady upward growth has formed the bulk of 
our peat-mosses; but liigher eryptogamie plants also 
occur, notably the liorsetiiik (Kquisetiiin), and 
occasionally also rarer forms like Piltilaria anil 
Marsilea. Many sedges and rushes, reeds and 
grasses, are also liiglily cliaracteristic, most of all 
perhaps the curious cotton-grass (Eriophorum ), 
while jieuths constantly struggle for possessiim of 
tlici drier and denser spots. The Bog-myrtle, q.v. 
^Myrim Ga/e) often overspreads vast areas Avitli 
xta low, scanty brushwood, above which rise only 
ocoosional tufts of willow, or nt most hero and 
tlioro an aldor. The iuHcctivoroiiB jilants aro 
perhaps tho most characteristic minor denizens, 
BUiidcwB (Dmora) and biittenvorts (I'iiiguicttla) 
Ueing thickly strewn, while the raver hlossoms of the 
hladilorwort (Utrieulaiia) rise goUlen from their 
stagnant pools. Tlio margins oi these are fringed 
l)y the heauklful hog-bean (Monyantlios) ami tho 
smaller and loss spreading fiirgot-mo-nots (Myo- 
sotis). or in spring are gay with marsh-marigolds 
(Caltlia) and raniincuhisea ; while tho brown bios- 
Homs of tho mavsli-potcntilla (P. Comarum), the 

a ilish-pink louBcworts (Pedioularis), and tho 
ms yollow-ruttlo (llhinanthus) make their 


survive thorough drainage, Many beautiful hog- 
plants can, liowovoivbe easily cultivated where a 
supply of standing water reiulers p»s.sible an arti- 
liclal re-establishment of tlieiv ualural conditions, 
or at anyvate, tho eontimiai soaking of their garden 
liovder, 'wliich should, of course, contain a large 

^ 41011 of jieat. For tlio geological agency of 
ants, see PUitT. 

Bog Spavin. This singular name lias been 
applied to a lesion of the hock-joint of the horse, 
consisting in distension of the capsule inclosing 
the Joint. Usually arising suddenly from a sprain 
In action, it most commonly affects young horses 
witli defective hocks, and is associated 'wltJi other 
indications of weakno.S8 in the injured joint. As 
the inimediato result of a violent sprain, the hock 
becomes swollen, hot, aiul tender, and there is 
considerable lameness. The ncuto symptoms sub- 
side itjaclily, but a cii'cuinsci'ilied swelling lemains 
towards the front, inner, and lower part of the 
joint. The swelling is firm and tense, and partly 
disappeans during exercise, to again reappear after 
rest. At every recurring strain, lamenes.s super- 
venes, but commonly passes off within a short 
time. If the bog spavin has accidentally occurred 
in a young horse witli good hocks, it may after 
disappearance of the acute symptoms neveiv again 
be attended witli inconvenience. The treatment 
of hog spavin consists in the application of a 
Iiigli-liceled .shoe, -without a toe-piece, to tlie foot; 
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tlie adriiiniatrfitioii of a puryo, Koft diet, ftnd rest, 
and the application of fomentations and mild 
stimulations to tlie part, succeetkd after a few 
days liy Idistei's, and i)erlinps, in eases of j)er8istent 
Jameness, both firing anil Wistering. We can, 
liowever, only obtain a retluction in the inllainma- 
tovy sympttims and disappoavance of the lameness, 
Imt liartlly ever a disappearance of the swelling. 
See Si'Avfx. 

Itoguc, David, one of the founders of the Lou- 
don Slissionary Society, was in 1750 boiTi in 
Coldingham parish, Berwiclcshire. Ho studied at 
Edinburgh, and was licensed to preach by the 
Church of Scotland, but went to London to tcaidi 
in 1771. He afteru’ards became Jiiinistcr of an 
Independent chapel at Gosport, and here ho aLso 
took a tutorsiiip in a seminary fox Independent 
students of tlieufogy. This liecjimo a great school 
of nussionanes, and out of it grew the aclienie 
for foreign missi(m.s realised in the London Mia- 
feionavy Society. Ilogiio also t(M»k an active j«irt 
in tlie estaljlishiiient of the British ami Eoremn 
Bible Society and tlie Religious Tmct Society. Ho 
was on the point «if going iig a missionary to India 
in 1700, wlicn tlio East India Company refused to 
HancLion the scliemu. Bogue died at Urighton, 
Otttybov 2o, Ho publisbod juunevoua books, 

including an iWty uii the Divine Authority of the 
Neie Tc^tnnmit. In conjunction with Dr Jauic-s 
Bonnot, lie wrote a Hktory of Dissenters (3 vola. 
IvSOO), of great value, though somowhat impaired 
by partisan prejudices. 

l(0lfUsHlv« town of Itiissiii, 70 miles SSE. 
of Kioll'. Pop. 0030. 

Uolicmla (Gor. liohmcn), formerly one of the 
kirigdoniH of Europe, now forms the most northern 
proviuce of tlio Austio-HniigariaM monarchy, 
louoliing Saxony ami Prussiuu Silesia, Moravia, 
Uiiper and Lower Austria, and liavaria. It has an 
area of 19,b80sfi. m., or almut two-thirds that of 
Scotland} pop. (18(19) o.ldU, 544 ; ( 18 S 0 ) 3,5(50,819; 
(1885) 6,697,883. It coiitaiii.s nearly 400 cities, of 
wliicli tlicmost important arc Prague, the capital 
of tiio Uingtloiii, ami third city of the empire, with 
177,02(3 inhabitants j Pilaen (38,883); Kciolionbcrg 
(■28,090); Jiiulwois (23,840); Leitmoritz (10,854); 
and Rutnburg (10,142). Tlio countiy is surrounded 
on all sides by lofty inomitain-rango-s, the principal 
of wlitcli are the Ilic-scngobirgo. ( part of the Sndetic 
chain) <m the Ju*Yth-ei\st, djvulin*; Bohemia from 
Sile.sia, and attaining, in the peak of the Schnee- 
koppe, a height of 6330 ket ; uii the north- west, the 
Erzgebirge, attaining a heigdit of move tiiiin -1000 
feet; on the south-west, the Bohmenvahl, reaching 
4783 feet. Oll’sels from these traverse tho interior 
of the country, which has an undulating surface, 
sloping gcneraliy to the north, Tiie country Ijcloiigs 
to tlie upiier bu.sin of tho Elbe, wliich rises in the 
Ricsengebirge range; and it is well waterwl by the 
adkuiiLts of that river. The cliiof tif these, are the 
Dloldaii, the Eger, Isor, Aupa, Mettmi, and Biehv, 

The climate of Jiohemiu i.s generally healthy, but 
varies greatly in dillbrent districts. In tho vullov-s 
it is mild and pleasant, but raw and cold in ttio 
inountivinoiiM rogions, wiioro the higher pealca are 
covered with siunv (luring a great portion of the 
year. 

The iiiomitain-cliaiiiH wliich rise on nil sides of 
Boliemia consist largely of iH’imitive rocks, princi- 
pally gneiss, niiea-.slate, and granite. Imsalt, 
clinhstoue, greenstone, and red sandstone are also 
common, and with the last, diluvial and nllnvial 
deposits are met with, often to a coiisidcrahlc 
elevation. 'Die extensive Silurian Ijcds near 
Prague are rich in fi).s.sil.s. The jdainn belong 
chioily to ttio Middle or Afiocone period of the 
'I'evtiavy formation, with sand, gravel, and mavl. 
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A remnant of volcanic action, of which traces are 
common, still coiitinue.s in the eruptions of carbonic 
acid gas which have established so many mineral 
s)nings of deserved repute, at Carlsbad, Eger, 
Marienbnd, Teplitz, and thrmigbout the country. 

Tho mineral wealtli is varied and extensive, con- 
sisting of silver, tin, copper, lead, iron, cobalt, 
hisinuth, antimony, alum, sulphur, graphite, aiul 
porcelain clay, with several precious and ornamental 
stones. More coal is produced than in all the rest 
of tlio Austrian empire. The swamjiy plains yield 
an enormous amount of jieat, and a large quantity 
of asnlialtiim is also obtained, On the other haiul, 
un salt at all is found. 

Tho soil is generally fertile. More tliaii one-lmlf 
of the area consists of arable land ; nearly one- 
ciglitli is laid out in meadows and gardens ; piis- 
tiires form about a twelfth j and forests cover nearly 
a third. The wheat, rye, barley, ami oats rai.'ieil in 
Bohemia amount to more than a'sixth of tho jiroditce 
of the whole Austrian oinjiire. Elax and bojis are 
idontiful, and a great variety of fruit is exported 
in large ((iiaiitities. The culture of the vine is coii- 
linctl to the vicinity of tho MoUlau ami tlio Kibe. 
Horneii cattle, .slicejt, goats, and swine arc reared 
extensively in some districts ; bees and gee.so form 
linportant'iteuis in the rcsoureos of the country. 

Ill manufactures, Boliejiiia holds a very high 
place among continental countries. It is a great 
centre of dyeing and calico-printing. Tlio linen 
mainifaelnvo is more oxlonsivo than that of all the 
other Austrian jnovineos together, and tho flax- 
sninning employs more than 23r),(X)lJ spindles. Tho 
chief scat oi the Nvoollen manufacture is llciclion- 
l>erg and its noighbonrliooil. Other important 
hranehes of industry are the mamifactnro of paper, 
ribbons, lace, chemicals, porcelain-waro, and tho 
Turkish foz. The glass-works of Bolieinia are 
celebrated, and very numerous and uxtonsivo, all'ord- 
iug cmjdoyinunt to some 27,000 person-s. Beet-root 
sugar \s wmnufactuved extensively, and tbeve ivvo 
linmlrcds of breweric.s and brandy dislilluries 
tliroiigbout the country, nurstly uii a small scale, 
although Bohemian Itcer is sold throngliout Europe. 
Tlic manufacture of iron is consideralile. Its 
position .socurcs Bohemia a large triuislt-tnulo. 
Stoamhoats ply on tlic Elbe and Moidivu, imd 
: a canal crossing into Upper Aiislria convoy.s the 
timber of the BSiinuirwald from the latter into the 
Danube. There are good roads iiiid an oxcollent 
I system of vailwaya eeutving in tUo. capital, I’nigue. 

! Ill 1885 tlieiu wore 2()25 niiloa of railway, bo.sides 
tlio branch lines for lainiiig jmrnoaes. 

PonnUdioH, Meliyion, amt Edncidiun , — Tho 
Czceh.s, a Slavonic race, form the bulk of tho 
people. They dwell cliielly in tlio centre and east 
of the country, and in 1880 numbered 3,470,000. 
'I'he German jiopulntion, amounting in the same 
year to 2, 054, (MM), lesidcj nminly on the outskirts, 
especially in the north-east, and in tho cities ; tlioii- 
iiilUieriuo <m industry, trade, and coiiuiiurco is great 
ill proportion to their mimbors. The distinction 
lietwecn Czech and Ceriiinn is very sliarply drawn. 
Tliei'e are about 100,000 Jews. Tlie .vast majority 
of tho population (5,340,000) belong to tbo Uomaii 
Cat-iiolic Cliurch, but otlier religions are tolerated ; 
the Protoslaiits only amount to ISO.OOO, the 
ninjority belonging to tbo Calvinistio confession, 
am! cherishing relations with the clmrelies of 
Scotland. Tho Roman Catholics arc under tlio 
supervision of the Archbishop of Prague and 
the three bishops of Lcitiiiuritz, Kiiniggriitz, and 
Biulweis. The inonnstories and oonvents nuniher 
hotweeii 120 and 130. Ediicaliou is much more 
widely <liHu.sed than in any of tlie ollior jirovindos 
of Austria. At the head of the educational estab- 
lishments is the university of Pragno, where since 
1882 all subjects are taught in the German and 
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the Czeeli langiiages. Tlic number of students in 
1885 was-3218, 1450 of ■\vliom attended the German 
cliiHSCs. Tliero are over 50 liiglier schools, besides 
2200 German and 2500 Czech public schools, 
and nuiiicraiis seriiinnries and teciinical institutes. 
UohcMiiia sends 5‘1 — about a fourth of the 203-- 
nieinhers to the Lou-er House of the Austiiaii 
Keiclisrath, or parliament of the western part of 
the empire. 

J{istori/.~T\\Q country dciive.s its name from the 
Celtic Jiui'i, wlio wore expelled by the Germanic 
Marconmnni about tlie beginning of the Christian 
era. The victors themselves soon gave place to 
otlions, and a,s early as the 5th century iV.l). wo find 
Ilohemia iieopled hy the Czechs, a Sfavio race. In 
the latter part of the 9th century, Hwatopluk, tlie 
king of Moravia, suhjngated Boliemia, and intro- 
duced Christianity. After his death, tlio duke.s of 
I’rague, who in 1080 had the title of king conferred 
on them hy the Emperor Henry IV., ruled the 
country ns a state in the German empire until 1300, 
wlicn tiic last of the dynasty was assas.siiiated. 

Erom 1310 to 1437 the country was rule<l hy kings 
of the House of Taixemhurg. In the time of \Venzel 
IV. (Wonceslas), a refovinntion of religion took 
place under John Huss (q.v.) and Jerome of Prague 
(q,v, ). After tlie death of AVenzel IV., the impru- 
dent measures adopted by the Emperor Sigisnuuid 
excited a wav of sixteen years’ duration, wldoh 
ondod in making Dohomia an olcctivo kingdom, 
and, in 1458, the shrewd and able Protestant noble, 
George of Podiobrad, ascended tlie throne. His 
successor, the Polish prince Lndislaus (1471-1310), 
was elected (1490) to the tlivono of Hungary, and 
ronioved the royal vesidenco to Ofon, wiioro also 
Ilia son and succossur, Louis (1510-1326), resided. 
After Ills death in battle against tlic Turks at 
Molincz, Ilolieniia and Hungary passed into the 
hands of Ferdinand 1. of Austria, who luul inan icd 
Louis’s sister. From that time tlie histoiy of 
Iloliomia merges in the Iiistoi’y of Austria (e.v.). 
The Reformation was tolerated under Maxiniillun, 
and roligiouH liberty formally granted liy Rudolf 
II. (1600). The withdvnM'al of this freedom a few 
years later under Matthias, and esjieoially Feivli* 
nand 11., led to the troubles that broke out in 
2018 and the election of l-'redorick Y. hy the 
Palatinate (q.v.) to bo Boliominn king (HeoTiiniTV 
Yicahs’ Waii). Tho battle at the Weisaenherg 
(1020) restored the Hapshuvgs, and was followed 
by the merciless extirpation of Pi'ote.stantism, the 
fjuppreasiuu of all national privileges, and the ruin 
of the country. Tlio reforms of jo.sef IL stirred 
np in Boliemia a roi'ii’al of Czech feeling ; and 
from 1848— wlien a rising was swiftly sujnivossed 
— onwards, tliere has been a continuous struggle 
between Germans and Czechs for the supremacy. 
A Bohemian diet elected under the now constitu- 
tion of 1801 made tlio Czech language a compulsory 
subject even in Gorman secondary schools. Iii 
1807 tlie Czechs refused to send their complement 
of inemher.s to the Anstrian Keiclisrafli, and 
showed their growing syiiipatliies with Panslavisiu 
(q.v.}. In 1879 they rosnmed attendance at tiie 
Reich.Hraili, and as a section of tlie Right secured 
fuvtlier concessions in favour of tho Czech tongue. 
Tho aim alike of tho feudal and clerical old Czeclis, 
and of the Liberal new Czechs, is the re.storatioii 
of the full crowii-rights of Bohemia, and tlie 
liredominanee of Czech ideas, Czech culture, and 
the Czech language througliout the land. See the 
worlc.s cited at Ausu'jjia ; also tho ivorks of Pelzel 
(1817), Palacky (1836-60), Jordan (1847), Schle- 
singer (1870), and Tomok (1882). 

Langmuje. — Tlie Czech language, _ spoken in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and, with variations, among 
the Slovaks in the nortli of Hungary, is one 
of the mo.sb cultivated dialects of the Slavonic. 


Its complicated and dilHciilt forms remind one 
of the Latin and Greek accidence. Its peculiari- 
ties arc the sibilated r, which is harslier than tlio 
rz of the Pole.s, and the distinct possession of both 
quantity and accent, so tiiat the Latin and Greek 
metros can be exactly reproduced in it, tliougb such 
imitations are purely artificial, the native poetry 
being accentual. Its syntax resembles Latin. It 
has one guttural, ch. It has a passive participle, 
1)11 1 no formal passive voice, and makes a very n-ee 
use of reflexive verbs, 

Literature . — Bolieiiiian literature divides itself 
naturally into three perioils—{l) From the earliest 
time to the burning of Huss in ]41o ; (2) from 1413 
to Josef IP’s Edict of Toleration in L781 ; and (3) 
tliencc to tho present time. 

Period I . — Tlie Greek Cliuvch is ropresentecl hy 
a Glagolitic (q.v.) fragment (ciVcrt 900), theLatin by 
a fragment of .St John’s Gospel, witli an interlinear 
Boliemiiin translation of .somewbut later date. 
The greater part of the Bible was translated liy 
the end of the 13th century, and in the 14th the 
whole was complete. A manuscript containing an 
unrhymed jioem, the ‘ Judgment of Lihnssa,’ was 
foiiml in 1817, and another was found by V. Hanka, 
containing epic and lyric poems, all asciibed to the 
end of t)ie 13th century. These manuscripts have 
both been attacked us forgorioa, but it is diflicult 
to conceive a forger in 1817 possossed of sufticient 
knowledge for tho pnrpose, and mieroscopie exami- 
nation lias shown that Hniika both misread and 
inibundoratood his nmnuscrii>t in >’ariuns places. 
The Latin AkxandriliH vvas freely translated into 
Bohemian rhyme between 1240 and 1250, and 
logonds of Clirist and of seveml saints wove our- 
rent towards tho close of the century. 

Tlio first half of the 14th century, the great event 
of wliioh was tho foundation of tlio university of 
Ih-ague by (L'iinvlos IV. in 1348, presents a rhymed 
chronicle, oaliod that of Dnlimir, tho earliest coin- 
nlete mnimsenpt of wliicli (circa 1830) lay for one 
Imiidred and forty years unrecognised in tlie library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and was uiicaTbhed 
only in 1870. In this century didactic and satir- 
ioal jiootiy were well represented. Tho Thymed 
legend of Bt Cutherino (discovered at Stockholm 
in 1850} is of couBideinme licanty, and that of St 
I’rokop is amusing. Tlio travels of Marco Polo 
were translated early, and those of Sir John 
Illaiuleville late in tiio same century. A cycle 
of chivalry was also ouvront. A coninlete I,ife of 
Ghi'ist was written. Romances of Alexander tbe 
Great and of Troy were translated. Tkadle- 
czek’s dialogues between ‘The Complainer’ and 
‘Misfortune arc a model of terse and elegant 
Bohemian. Thomas of .Stitiiy (1373-1400) wrote, 
in order tliat higher matters iniglit become gener- 
ally acces.sible in the Bohemian as well as in tlie 
Latin tongue, first for the instruction^ of liis cliil- 
dren, and then for a Avider circle, considering that 
‘ tlie soul of a Boliemian was as precious to God as 
that of a Latinist’ Theologian, homilist, and 
philosopher, his equal cannot be found in English 
literature uefove tlie time of Elizabeth. As a 
wiiter it is inipo.ssililo to sepavatu John Huss (Jan 
Hhh) from Stitii.'^. Hiiss’s activity lay bebAveen 
1402 and 1415, iirst as a preaelier, and then an a 
Avriter. His Latin Avorks, except those Avritten 
Avitliout books in jn-ison, are little more than centos 
and adaptations of Wyclif ; but liis Bohemian Avrit- 
iiigs are very dilFerent, tliougli he luiparently still 
used ■\Vyclif as an oncycloiiu'dia. HTo Avrotc a long 
Avork on the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and tho Ten 
Cominandmonts, sermons on the Gospels for every 
Sunday in the year, and many amallor troatisos, 
the most lieautiful of Avliich is tho Dmiphter, a 
manual of advice to tho human sonl, His Bohe- 
mian style is inferior to that of Stitn;?.' 
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Period II . , from 1415 to 1781. —The Hussite wars 
were not favouialjle to any hut controversial 
literature. After the sum)re.sHion of the inilitaip' 
Taboi'ites ( 1-152), the teaching of Peter Clielczicky, 
a great religuuis writer and tliinkor (143()-n6), 
was a(lo])te{l l)y tlie jreaceful llnhcitiian hrother- 
hood. Bat for many yoar.s tlie hrctliren dis- 
reganled human learning, until, under the inlln- 
ence of Jan Blalui.slaw, tlie translator of the New 
Testament, who first noticed the capacity of Jlohe- 
luian for j'cine.sonting the classical metres, they 
proceeded in earnest to their new translation of the 
Bible, which was printed in 6 vols. at Kralitz, in 
Moravia (1, '579-0^1). In ^loetry the Hussite time.s 
produceil a few .song.s, satirical and didactic noems 
and liallads, amon{' which are a spirited ballatl on 
the hattle of Aussig, and tlie war song of Ziska’s 
soldiers on the mareli. Jan Ziska^s military 
arrangemenls, which still exist in writing, ai'e 
^•el■y remarkable. Tlie Diary of an ISmiamy from 
Kina George lo King Louis M!L of Fituiee (14(14) 
is of histoiioal rather tlian liteiwy interest. Dur- 
ing the Polish dynastv (1476-1524) John ITason- 
.steinsk;^ wrote 'J'raoch in Palestine (1492) aiul 
Adricc to hid Hon in excellent Bohemian, and 
Nichola-s Koiiacz a grand book on the Plaint of 
Justice, the Queen and Lady of all the Virtues. 
Under Ferdinand I. and Ma.\iniiUa« H. (1520-75) 
tlio study of the classics was uiucli adi’ancecl 
by the Jesuit academy cstahlisheil at Prague In 
1555. Jlany of the Jesuits wrote in Bohemian 
with great success. Sixtus of Ofctomdorf’s Memoirs 
of the Years 1540-47, so fata) to liohcmiau free- 
(loin, are very I'^aluahle, But the literaiy glory 
of this era is the Kronyka Cxcskii of V. ifajek of 
Liboczan (15tl), which in style rivals Herodotus, 
tliougli its historical statements are so mitru.Hb- 
wortliy, that Palackj^ terms him ‘ the comnitor 
of Bolioinian history.’ 

Tlie time of the emiicrors Kudolf IE. and Matthias 
(1676--1019), or rather of the former, has been 
tcrincd the ‘gulden age’ of Bohemian literature, 
altliou^di little vises much above inedioenty. But 
educational aviaugements woro e.xeellent, and prob- 
ably suiieriov to those of any other country in 
Europe, The centre of litemtiive in Rudolf’s time 
was the ininter Adam of Veleslavin. Translations 
were more abundant than oiiginal ivorks. Mabyiis 
Gryll (1392) wrote tlie only good original poem, ‘On 
the Proviileneo and Cioverument of tioil,’ of this era. 
The travels of Hanmt of Pol zic in Palestine, h’gypt. 
and Binni liavo been tran.slated into Oeriiian, umi 
tlio udvontures of ‘Wratislaw of Mitroi'itz in Turkey, 
into Gennaii, English, and Russian. Of Jirzik 
Zaveta’s Schola Aulicu, Balhinns said that, ‘if 
trauftliUyil into Latin, it need fear no cviticiani.’ 
The greatest literary man among tho Bretliroii was 
J. Amo.s Ivoniensky (Conieniiis), the author of the 
World in Pictures and the Labyriulk if the World. 
I'Tom Fevdinaiid II. (1619) to ^osef TL (HSI) is a 
neriod of literary decline, succeeded by slumber. 
The JesuitH from the scliool of Ferdimand I. 
gradually died out, and their siicccHSom did not 
atiuly Bohemian, but simply carried on an iiidis- 
crimmate cviisndo (till 1760) against the native 
literature, one Jesuit hoiisting of having liiiiiself : 
destroyed 60,000 volumes, | 

Period III., from Josef II. {i7SI)to the jjrcsent 
lime. — We now come to the uuoxamiiled i-asnscita- 
tioii of a dead and buried language and literature. 
The Al)b6 Jos(3f Dobrenvsk^, the father of Slavonic : 
comparative philology, devoted his life to gram- 
matical, philological, and historical research, but 
Avrote principally in Latin and German. In 1795 
Fr. V. JI. Kraiiierius estahli-siied a Bolioinian 
printing-press which, till his death in 1808, was 
the centre of Czech literary activity. In 1806 Jan 
Nejedly issued the first periodical, the Hlasatel 


(Herald), in tlie Boliemian language. Dobrowsky 
unfortunately constructed a prosody intended to 
repmduce the classical metres Ijy accent irve.spectii'G 
of quantity, Avliich n’as very embarrassing to poetry 
till overtliroAvn (1818) by Palaek^ and Szafarzik 
(Schafarik). Still A. J. Paclimajer ( 1795-1814) is 
justly considered the reawakener of the Czech 
imise. The stores obtained by the researches of 
Dobrow.sk^ were cilitcd in the Sturubyld Skladanie, 
‘Ancient CoUections' (1817-24), liy V. llanka, 
who also first successfully imitated tho popular 
.songs and ballads of the peasantry (1816-16 ), But 
the greate.sb impulse to Bohemian poetry Avas given 
1(3' the 13th-contur,v manuscripts above mentioned. 

In 1818 Count Kaspar Sternberg and others 
sncceiHled in fully estahlisliing and oiuloAving the 
Boiiciniaii Museum, Avhich became the centre of 
research and progress. In 1819 a])pcaretl tlio fir.st 
great poem of the revival, Polak’s Suhlimity (f 
Nature. Next came J. Kolliir, Fr. L. Czola- 
kowsky, and the Slovak Jau Holy. In 1821 J. S. 
Presl established the .scientific magazine A?W.', and 
ere long created a Boliemian ternunolog}’ for 
clieiiustry and other sciences. In 1825 Jnngmann 
pulilislied his History of Bohemian Literature. In 
1827 the magazine (Czasopis) of the Bohemian 
Museum apjpeared under tho cditorsliip of Fr. 
I’lilack^' in Bohemian luul German. Contrary to 
expectation, tho circulation (jf the German inontlily 
(Iw'indicd to nothing, Avhile that of the Boliemian 
(luarterly mpklly increased. In 1831 the Malice 
Czcskii, a b 3 ’C-connnittee of tlio nmseiim, Avns in- 
stituted for tlio ropublication of old and the publi- 
cation of neAV Avorks of value in tho Bohemian 
language. By its aid J. Jiingmaim’s gigantic 
Boheiiiiun dictionaiy, the Avork of thirty years, 
appeared in IlA’e largo volumes (1835-89), niul 
ill 1887 SzafarziU’s Slavonio Antiauities, tho first 
Bohemian work that obtained a European reputa- 
tion. In 1881 Fr. Falauk^ wa.s elected historian 
to tho E-stetes of Boliomin. After scarehiiig tho 
)>rincipal arcluA’os of Germany and Italy, espo- 
cinlly the Vatican Library, he brought out tlio 
first A'ohitiic of Ilia liistoiy in Gorman in 1830, 
in Bohemian not till 1848, the year of the aboli- 
tion of the Austrian censoi-slnp of tho nvess. 
In 1840 J. A. Purkyno, a plysiologist of Euro- 
pean reputation, eil'ected the eslablislimoiit of 
the jicriodieal Ziva for natural science. Other 
periodicals became mniicrons. Palack;^‘s Ili.story 
(te 1526) Avas completed in German m 1807, in 
Bohoniian not till 1870, tlie excisions and inter- 
polatioiiB of the coiiKOrHliii) being reetilied. It is 
lieiiig continued 1)3* Giiule]e 3 ’. 'The translation of 
Sliake-siiearo’s dramatic Avork.s Avas completed ( 186‘1- 
72). K. J. Erben deserv’es especial notice us poet, 
archmologist, translator, and editor of liuss’s 
Bohciuiaii Avorks (8 vols, 1805-08), of Stitny, ivc. 
V. V. Tomek, beskle.s his liistoiy of the university 
of Prague ( 1849), is autliov of an oxhaustteo history 
of the city' of Prague (vols. i.-vii 1S55-85). Ho 
Avas justly appointed the first vector of the ro- 
establishcd liohemian University of Prague ( 1882). 

ISoltCiniail Brethiteii, a religious society, 
instituted in Prague about the middle of the 
15th ceiitniy, original] 3 ' compo.sed of remnants of 
the Hussites. In 1453 tlioy settled on the borders 
of Silesia ami MoraA’ia. 'Tlio 'riiivly Yeais’ ^Yar 
entirely Imiko up tlie sc)cietie.s of the Brethren ; 
hut afteiAvards they united again, though jier- 
secuted. Their exodus and scttlemont in 1722 on 
the estates of Count Zinzendorf (q.v.) in Saxony, 
occasioned the furiiiation of the Hei'mlniters, See 
Moravian.s. 

Itolieiliond !•» eldest sun of Robert Guiscard 
(fpA’.), Avas born about 1036, and during his youth 
distinguished himself in his father’s Avar against tho 
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Byzantine enipevor, Alexius Comnemia (1081-83). 
After his fatliev’s dentil he wns excluded from tlie 
tlu'one of Apiilin by his brother Eoger, and only 
gained the principality of Tarentuin after a long 
contest. He joined the crusade of 1092 with a large 
army — most of which lie Iiad won over from hie 
brother’s service — and took a prtmiinent part in 
the capture of Antioch (1098). While the other 
crusaders advanced to storm Jerusalem, Ihihemonil 
rcmaineil in Antiocli, where ho e.stabiislietl liiinself 
ns prince, and routed the liesieging foiees of the 
sultan. He u’as afterwards made prisoner hy a 
Turkish emir, and remained two years in eaptiv'itv. 
Taiicrcd, meanwhile, looked after his inteiests in 
Antioch. Bohomond returned to Europe to collect 
troops, and after defeating Alexius in sev'eral en- 
gagements, was acknowledged hy tliat emperor ns 
rrincoof Antioch. Ho died in Apulia(llll). His 
son, a minor at the death of his father, assumed the 
government of Antioch (after Tanered had been 
regent for some years) in 1126, and w’os killed 
in battle (1130). — Four insiguifioanb descendants 
reigned, under the same title, till the clo.se of the 
13th century, being merely suH'ored by Saladinand 
his successor.^. 

ISolni) Henhy Geoikie, publisher, wns bom in 
London, January *1, 1796. His father, a Goi-man, 
was a hookbiniler, and latterly a second-hand 
bookseller, and young Bolin, ailopting tlie latter 
hnsiness, in 1831 started on his own account, 
amassed many valuable old books, tuul in 1841 
issued liis famous ‘guinea catalogue,’ containing ; 
23,208 article.s. Next lie tried the ‘remainder" 
trade, and in 1846 lie began the issue of the seiies 
of Works with whicli his name is identified. It ia 
impossible to estimate too highly the services he 
has rendered to the community by rcpuhlisliiiig, at 
a cheap rate, a vast nnmher of the most valuable 
works in literature, science, philosophy, theology, 
&c. The ivholo ei’ontually numbered over 600 
volumes. He also edited the BiUiotheca Far- 
riann, Lowndes’s Bihliogruphcr's Manual, &c., 
and issued translations of Bchiller, Goethe, and 
Humboldt, be-sides a IJandbook of Proverbs, and a 
Dictionary of English Poetical QHotaiioHS. After 
retiring from bu-siness in 1864, hi.s chief stock, 
copyrights, and second-hand books, imliscd about 
£100,000. Tlie china and art collections, sold hotli 
before and after his death, realised £46,000. He 
died August 22, 1884. 

llOlitliDiKlG Otto, San.slciit scholai', waa bom 
in 1815 of tlernmii ancestry at St Petersbui^ j from 
1835 to 1842 studied oriental languages, especially 
Sansknfc, at Borlin_ and Bonn ; and, after twenty- 
six years in his native city, settled in 1868 at Jena. 
Among his ini’aluahle works are the firnt European 
edition of the Indian grainniariau I’anini (1836), a 
Sanskrit Oirestomatliy (1845; 2d ed, 1877), ftnd a 
great Sanskrit dictionary (7 vols. 1835-76). In 1888 
he celebrated his jubilee. 

Itoliuii, The Family of, was founded hy the 
Norman Humjihrcy do Bohnii, and In 1190 the 
liead of the house lieeamo Harl of Ilerofonl. Tlio 
then Earl of Hereford was taken prisoner at 
Bannockbui'ii, and a kin.sinan was slam in single 
combat l»y Bruce. In 1380 the lioivess of tho earl- 
doms of Hereford, Essex, ami Nortluunpton, 
married Henry Bolinghrokc (Henry IV.). 

Boiai’do, Watteo Maiili, Count of Scstncliano, 
one of tho greater Ttalian poets, was bom in 1434 
at Scamliano, a I'illage situated at the foot of the 
Lombard Apeiiniiics. Ho studied at tlio uiiivereifcy 
of Ferrara, and in 1462 married the daughter of 
tho Count of Norellara. He lived principally' at 
the court of Ferrara on terms of intimate fnend- 
ship with Duke Borso and Duke Ercolo, by tho 
latter of whom he was employeil on important 


diplomatic missions, and ajipoiuted in 1481 gover- 
nor of Modena, and in 1487 governor of lieggio. 
As an odmiolstratoi’ he was (listingui.slied for his 
clemency, and is said to have held that no crime 
should be visited with capital punishment. He 
dieil at Keggio in 1494. Boiardo has been called 
the ‘FloAver of Chivalry.’ His fame rests on the 
Orlando Innamorato (1480), a long naiTative poem 
in which the roinaaco.s of the Caiiovingian cycle 
arc recast into Ot/ava rima. Full of rich and 
graceful fancy, this is the only work in u hich the 
spirit of chivMry is found in miioii with tlie spirit 
ot the llenaissance. The chief character.s, tlio 
Paladins of Cliariemagne, are led in a maze of 
ndveiitnrc from Paris to .Spain, Hungary, Africa, 
and the far East; Orlando, whose love for the 
eastern princess Angelica is the central subject, 
lieing none other than the hero of tlie old Chanson 
tie lioland. Ariirato adopted Boiardo's cliaractoi-s 
and magic machinery, niid brought liis nan-ativo to 
a close in the Orlando Funoso,\y which the fame 
of the earlier poem has been unfairly obscured, 
After going tlirondi sixteen editions before 1345, 
Boiardo’s work became almost forgotten, its 
vigorous lint rough and provincial .style being un- 
congenial to the Florentine taste. Boiardo's other 
works comprise various Latin eclogue.s, a vemifica- 
tion of Lucian’s Tlmon, translations of Herodotus, 
the Ass of Lucian, and the Golden Ass of jVpuleiua, 
and a series of sonnets and Cunzoni (Keggio, 1499 ). 
Tlie liest edition of Boiardo is hy Panizzi ( 9 vols. 

: Loud. 1830). See also Synionds’s Ihnaissanee in 
Italy. 

Boieldicii, Adkien Francois, an eminent 
Frencli composer, was bom at Kmien in 1773. His 
talent for music was early developed. At the age 
of eighteen he brought out n one-act opera in Ins 
native tow'u, and two yeans afterwards he repaired 
to Paris, whore he produced many successful com- 
positions. When the Consenatoirc de Mn.si(|U 0 
was eskrhlishcd, Buleldieii was elected a professor. 
Tlio Caliphe de Bagdad ( 1799 ) was his first brilliant 
success. His unliappv marriage with the celebrated 
dancer, Clotilde Malteuroy, induced him to accejit 
an invitation to St Petersbnrjr, where from 1803 
to 1811) he filled the ]) 0 .st of imperial maiirc de 
chapelle, WToto the music to Kacine’s Athalic, and 

E niuuced several D 2 ierns. Keturiiing to Paris, ho 
ronght out Jean dc Paris (1812), J.a Dame 
Jilanchc (1825), his masterpiece, and other popu- 
lar works. His strength lies in bright and grace- 
ful melody, light but tasteful instrumentation, 
and pure 'harmony. He has been called ‘the 
Frenmi Mozart-.’ He was elected an aeadomicinn 
in 1817, and on his death, 8th October 1834, the 
nation lionourcil Jiim witli a imhlic funeral. His 
native city claimed his heart, and in 1875 erected 
a monmneut to him. The government further 
marked its sense of hia merit by granting a pension 
to his son Adrien ( 1816-83), who himself composed 
several operas. .See Pimgiii, Doieldicn, sn Vte, ses 
(Euvres (1875). 

Boili a powerful Celtic people u’ho thvelt oiigin- 
ally in Transalpine Gaul, part of whom settled in 
the modem Itonemia, am! beqiientlied their name 
to that coniitr}'. 

Boil (Old Eng. bgl, Jiliddlo Eng. bile; akin to 
prov. Eng. ami Scotch ‘to suppurate j’ its 
present spelling having arisen througii confusion 
witlj the verb milj wliieli is from the French ) is a 
hanl painful swelling of tho skin. It usually liemns 
as n small liaitl point of a dusky red colour, uTiich 
ia hot, painful, and tlirohhing, This point extends, 
and these symptoms increase in severity till sooner 
or later, when the boil ceases to enlarge, it is of a 
conical form, with a broad firm base, and on_ the 
ajie.'c a whitish bli.ster, which contains a little 
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matter ; tliis ojieiiK, ti-iul uftej- a few days more 
there Ls discharged tlie core, a little pellet ef dead 
cellular fcissdo, and tlio wnall cavity left heals 
rapidly, leaviii" a white depressed sear. Some- 
times hoils siihside without any hresich in the 
skin, or any discdiaj'i'e. These are known as blind 
boils, and avo generally less conical in Kliapc, less 
painfnl, and 8lo^ver in their jnfigreas than the com- 
mon form. Boils rarely occur singly : very often 
the suhjects of them Hull'er from successive crops 
during a |»eriod of some weeks or months. They 
may aiVeefc auy part of the skin, except the palms 
of the liands and solca of the feet. 

Boils are liriiljitldy always caused by some 
abnormal coiiaition rjf the hlood or the nuti'ltion 
of the body, though tlioy often occur in people 
who appear to he in good health. They are most 
common in spring ; are rave in yonng chihlten, 
most fremiont in older children and young advilts. 
Any Hiiddeii change in diet and daily lialiits is A'orj’ 
apt to cause them ; thus persons undergoing a 
course of hydropathic treatment, or training for 
races, and country girls going into town as doinc-sCic 
sei'vants, are very nid to sniVer. They often r»cciir 
also during recovery from exhausting diseuses. ‘ In 
many casoH tliey must he looked unoii as salutary. 
After an outbreak of huils, the hearth often grnclu- 
ally improves ’ (Eriohseii). 

Tho best aiiplication to a lioil in the early .stages 
is collodion, frorinently repeated, which often pre- 
vents its further development. Lntcr, when the 
pain is severe, frequent bathing with hot water, 
or tlie application of small hot poultices, which 
may bo made of poppy-heads, or of oatmeal or 
linseed-nienl, will give relief ami hasten the pro- 
gress of the ease. Incision is sometimes advisable 
if the patient's suireiiiig is great The constitu- 
tional condition must always he attondurl to, and 
any error in diet or htibils correcterl. AncrUmt 
iiiGilicineH are geuevallv useful, with, in cnfeehled 
oomUttons, tonics j iu idethovk couditious, alUaUcs. 
Bulpliide of caleiuni, in doses of a tutith to a cpiarter 
of a gi'ftin, greatly liastcim the ripening of boils, 
and prevents tlie formation of fresh ones. 

VoileaUt Nicola.s, was Imrn at Paris, where 
his fattier was a registrnr in oao of the law-courts, 
on tho Isb November 1030. He was educated at 
Beauvais, and received botli a legal im<l a theo- 
logical training. In bis twenty-first year, lunvcver, 
he inherited a conipotoncu, lunl dccidcsl to foliow 
a life of purely literary activity. In his youth lie 
appears to have been must generally known hy tlie 
snrnaiiio Dcspreaiix, wliieli he hud tukoa in acconl- 
aiicc witli a practice of tlie time. He pnldislieil 
his satirical Adieux d'nn Poile A la Vilh dc Paris 
in 1000, and in ICOO wo iind iiiin united with 
iloliere. La Fontaine, and Ihtcine, in tlio famous 
‘ society of four.’ In UiGO lie publisluKl a c(dlucti<m 
of satires from which tlie royal privilege was fora 
time withdrawn, through the inihieiicu of Oliape- 
lain, one of the writers whom he hud gibbeted. 
Boileau, liowcver, .soon gained the favour of the 
king, wild awarded liim various pensions, and in 
1077 appointed him, along with Kaviiie, t»> the 
post of royal liisturiograplier, L'Arl Poctujne, 
wliich eontuina the e.xpiisition of lii.s Jiternn’’ creed, 
and wbieli was imitated hy I’ope in the Esmiy on 
Criticism, was pnbli.slied in 1071, nioiig vvitli four 
cantos of the Liilrin, a clever serio-comic descrip- 
t'itm of an occlesiastk'id sonahlde over a i-eadiiig- 
desk. Two cantos, conclmling the poem, nppoami 
in 1081. Between 106U and 1077 .Boilean published 
nine epistles, written, like bis .satire.s, on the 
Horatian model. To celebrate tlie capture of 
Namur in 1092, he composed an ode wliicli remains 
a glaring example of servihi flattery and Imd verse. 
Tins dunloraldo production was udmimbly bnr- 
Jesqued by Prior. In Ins last yenm Boilean I’etired 


to Aiiteiiil, wlierc he died on 13th ilarch 1711. 
His works inchulo several critical dissertations in 

I nnsc, a collect-ion t)f epigrams, a translation of 
jonginiis On the Sublime, a Dialogue dcs ll6ros dc 
Homan, and a series of letters, a mimbcr of wdiich 
are addressed to Pacino, extending from 1072 to 
1710. He appears to liave been of a jealous, 
arrogant nature, hut not without generosity. 
T'hough he secretly prcfcrreil Corneille to Racine, 
lie ditl Ilia best to exalt the younger at the expense 
of the elder dramatist. Nevertheless, when Cor- 
neillo’a pension was stopped, he is said to have 
made a courageous jwotest to the king against ‘so 
barbarous a spoliation.’ His verse has wit and 
vigour, hut he never riso-s to tiie level of tho great 
Hatirists. llis influence as a critic 1ms been pro- 
' fouinl. The 10th century bad Hooded Fremdi 
litevatuvo with iiew' >s'fn'ds and new ideas. The 
riches whicli it had imported and developed re- 
niiircd to be sifted, refined, and reduced to onier. 
Tins t-aslc, which had been begun by Malherlje, 
wa.H carried out with drastic energy hy Boilean. 
He set up goml sense, sobriety, elegance ami 
digiiitv of stylo as the cardinal literary virtues. 
He discoHutennnceil the conceits of the salon 
coteries, and the grossness aiul grotc-squeness of 
the earlier writers. Through his inlluenco more 
than any other man’s, Frencli prose became almost 
identical with clear, precise, ami polislied composi- 
tion. But for more tlian a hundred years, while 
his authority wjw at its heigdit, tliero w’as a 
distinct falling-ofl' in poetry, vovso wms robbed 
of lire and melody and the pow’er of vague sugges- 
tion. The drama was divorced from real life, and 
restricted to certain prescribed situations an^l 
convoiitional ciiaracters. Boilcau led Freuclimon tl) 
look with ignorant contempt on the nation’s early 
literature. While he refined lie impovorished 
tho voeuhnlary. The language lost its oltl pith, 
colour, and flexibility, and Wcamo for a time 
incapable of reflecting vivid pasKiim ev complex 
(diaraeter. Boilcau’s imnionso influence has tlius 
Itccn both henellcial and Imrtftil to I'Tenoli letters, 
For more than a Immircd years ho was accepted 
hy llis comitrymen as the infallihlu ‘lawgiver of 
Parnassus.’ ills authority has been redneeti to 
a clasov confonnity witli his deserts i<inco the nso 
of the Freneli Rdmantie school. Sen Fournier's 
mlition of Bolloau (Baris, 1873), and Lavordet’s 
CoiTC.simabinrr. dc Jioi/rait ( Baris, IHriH), 
lSoilcr« the immo given to a vessel in which 
-steam, usually for a steam-engine, is generated. In 
its simplest form, it consists of a clo.so vessel made 
of metal plate, having apertures for tliu admission 
of water and egross of steam, fitted with apjiaratus 
for showing tlie level of the M’litor and the pressure 
of tlic steam, and in coniioction witli a lurnacc, 
either iiiterual or external. When water is hoiled 
ill an open pan, tho temperature of the water and 
of the Hteaiu rising from it remains at or very iienr 
212'’ F,, and the tension or jiressiire «if the .steam is 
HO more than .suflieiunt to make its way into tlie 
atmosphere, !>eing exactly ei|uul to that exerted in 
all lUveetiona hy the ivtinonpluive itself- imnudy, 
14*7 111. per square inch. In a close vessel, on the 
other hand, the temperature and pre.ssure to udiicli 
wo can raise the steam are only liniiteil hy tho 
strength of tlio vessel or boiler ngainst Ijurstiiig. 

The form of a boiler is determined hy two eon- 
suleratioiLS — namely, strength to withstand internal 
pressure, and oflieiency in jirodHcing steam; and 
the object of the designer is to eondiino in one 
apparatus suflicient strengtli to work safely at tlie 
proposed pressuie, with sueli a form and arrange- 
ment as shall abstract the maximum of heat from 
the gases of combustion, and at the same time bo 
in all l^•spects suitable to the special eireumstauces 
of the case. Tlie globular form is that best adapted 
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for strength, and was the earlie.st to be useil. It 
presents to the lire, however, tlie niiniinnni area in 
proportion to its contents, aiul tliereforo has a 
niiniiinnn efliciency. After spherical ImiUovs, eyliu- 
drical ones came into use, at lirst set on end, and 
afterwards laid on their sides, and later on, these 
■N^'ore fiirnishetl ^\'itli internal cyliinlricnl tribes for 
furnaces. Watt’s ‘wagon boiler’ (so called from 
its shape ) was used for inany years, but being (luite 
unfit for any but tiie lorvest preasui-es, it has long 
been discarded; and tlie ‘egg-end’ boiler, or plain 
cylinder with heniispherlcal ends, also iiinch nswl 
at one time, has now ahno.st disappeared on account 
of its small evaporatix’e efliciency. At ]>r&sciit, it is 
quite common to use a working steain-preH.snre of 
<i0 to 80 lb. per square inch m <n-dinarv factorj" 
boilers, and in .some case.s this is already greatly 
oxceedocl, while the tendency to use higher pressures 
seems to grow yearly. Already in marine work ami 
elsewhere pressures of 120 to luO lb. per stpiare incli 
are as common as half tlujse pressuras were fifteen 
yeans since. Uiiiler tliese pressures^ the only forms 
of boiler which can bo used without heavy and 
expensive internal stays to prevent the danger of 
bursting, are the ghiinviar and the cylindrical. The 
foriner shape is rejected for the reason already 
given, and tlie latter form is used almost invarinldy 
in the construction of modern boilem, as will bo 
seen from the examples given below. Tlio ends oi 
the cylinder, when it is neoosaavy to make them 
flat, must, of course, lie stvengtheuoil by stays. 

Boilers may ho elnssKled in sovevnl ways— ns ( 1 ) 
HorlKuntal and Vertical j (2) Internally ami exter- 
nally (ired 3 and (3) Plain, JIultitubular, andTubu- 
]<ms. Largo boilms are almost invariably hoii- 
xo?ltal, bub small vertical bollei’s are often used. 
They are omiiloyeil iu Steatn-ciaue.s (q.v.) and other 
situatiuus whore great length would be an jiicon- 
vonionoo, and otlierwise very fre<|ucHtly rvlicii 
small powers are required, especially for temisrrary 

S 08CH. In (.Treat Britain, whore moderately 

fuel is used, boiler.s with an internal fiirnavo 
are generally preferred 3 but on the Continent the 
euininon brown coal is much inferior to our iuei, 
and a ciirrcapondingly larger quantity of it iiiUHt bo 
nsocl to generate a given volume of steam. A« tlic 
sixo of a fuvimeo limits the fuel which it can bnrii, 
tins frequently involves having a much larger grate 
than could Ijo conveiiioutly arraugeil inside the 
boiler, and on tliis and other nocounta boilers are, 
<jn the Continent, more frequently c.-cternally lire<l 
than in this country, Umler the heaxl of ‘plain’ 
imilova come all ovdiiuuy cylindrical boilera, with 
or without internal furnaco.s, horizontal or vertical. 
Tliey are the cheapest and simplest which can ho 
marie, and, if prrjperly proportioned, po.ssess a 
considerable evaporative eiriciency. Wlien it is 
necessary, liow’over, to econoniiso fuel, or space, or 
both, ‘ iiiultitulmlav’ boilers are fm{uently nsed. 
These derive their mime from, the fact that in 
tliem tlio flame and gases of cumbiistion are made 
to pas.s tlirough a great number of sinnll tubes 
(surrounded by the rraiter) on thoir way to the 
eliimney. The steam-generating power of a Imiler 
depomls greatly on the extent of surface which it 
presents to the llaiire, and it is obvious that a great 
number of small tubes present a ninch larger sur- 
face than one largo tube oeeiipying the space of 
tliom all. Thus, with the same heating surface, 
a multitulmlnr boiler will oceuny much less space 
tlian a plain one, and at tlie aame time the 
eificiency of its surface is found to Ijo greater. 
It i.s, llowevcr, necessarily more expensive and 
more liable to get out of order. Tubriloiis boilers 
dill’er from mullitiibular hoilcns iu not only con- 
taining tubes, bub consisliiu/ of them, and having 
no large cylinders whater'cr. Tlicir chief atlvan- 
tages are («) their great strength, for it is easy to 


make a metal tnhe strong enough to willistand 
pressures far higher tliiin any at present in use 3 
and (A) the rieciillarity, that if any accident 
lianpens or explosion occni-s, it rvill only bo to oue 
tribe at a time, anil not to nn iinmcii.se Ixiiler shell 
(ns with the coiiinion boiler), and its evil conse- 
quences will thus be greatly ledriced. For this 
reason tuhirhms boilers are often called ‘safety’ 
boilers. It rvUI he reatlily understood that there is 
no distinct line of doinarcation between the tliree 
classes of which rve have been speaking, but that, 
on account of the inimcnse variety of hoilcis which 
have been designed and con.stnrctod, those of one 
cla.s8 pass thruiigh gentle gradations into those of 
the next. 

The coniiuoiicst form of holler for fackoiies, i^vc. 
is that known as the ‘ Cornish,’ and sliown in iig. 1. 
Ifc consists simply of a cylindrical shell, a, a, inclos- 
ing a much smaller cylinder, /, called a Jlne. 
Tlie ends of the flue are open, but tlie space between 
it and the sliell, which contains the water, is of 
course closed up and made .steam-tight. The i'lre- 
gmte, d, is in the interior of the lure, and at tlio 
eii*l of it is a brick bridge, c, made so as to cause 
the llniiic to impinge on tlio upiicr side of the line. 



Fig. 1. 


The Imiler i« set in brickwork; and the flame, 
passing out at the back end of tlie Hue, la made to 
traverse the whole length of the boiler twice thiougli 
brick flues before nnssing away to t)tu cliimney. 

The Cornish boiler has often two internal Hues or 
tiihe-s, which isaiimch more advantageous cunstriiQ- 
tion than that shown in iig. 1. A Cornish boiler 
witli two lines is known as a ‘ Liincasiiu'o’ boiler. 
In the ‘ tlallmvay ’ boiler, a I’ery e.xcellent modifica- 
tion of tho Cornish, which in outward appearance 
it exactly re-scmblea, there are two furnaces, Imt 
tlicsc join together in one chamber just behind 
tlio bridges, and the gases arc made to jiass 
through a space considerably n, arrowed by side 
pfjclets projecting inwards in older that they may 
lie well mixetl. From this point to the back of the 
boiler there la just one line, made oval in Keetioii, 
and crossed by a couHidorable mimlier of vertical 
taper tubes, which form a direct cummunication 
liotwccii tho water beneath and tliat al>o^•e tlie line. 
The.so tubes (called ‘Galloway tubes’) both jiroinoto 
circulation and streiigtlien the lino. Multitnbular 
boilers of niunv kinds are nsed, both for stationary 
engines and otlier purposes, Imt tlio largest minilier 
of thase constructed are certainly for steamers, ami 
a cmnmoii ty)»c of iimrino boiler is sliown in Iig. 2. 
'rhe shell, «, «, is cylimlriciil, and contains one. or 
iiioi-e cylindrical funiaces 5 c is the lire-grate ; d, a 
iniek bridge; e, a conilmstioa chamber or (lamc- 
hox ; /, the tuh{« thnmgli M liieli the Jiame pa.sse.s 
back to tho front of tho boiler; and g, the siiuiko- 
Ik>x at the base of the funnel, /i. Tlie line 
A*, A*, show.s the ordinary level of the u’ater iu 
the boiler. On Imanl ship it is of course an 
object to take up os little space as possible with 
the boiler and maclunciy, ami at tlio same time 
to have boilom which shall use as little coal as 

E osslble, both because of the saving in coat, and 
ecauae of the saving in the room taken up by 
coal. For all these rea.sons, marine boilers are 
invariably mnltitubidar. 
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The vai'ieties of vertical l)(«lers are as nainerous 
as those of lioi-izoiital. When dirty water, or water 
containing much insolnhlc sediment, has to be U8e<l 
(ns c.g. in stenm-craiies frequently), they are of the 
simplest coiistniction, witlt nothing but an inner 
fivG-box and an outer shell (both cylindrical), the 
space between them being lilled with water all 
round and over the top of the lire-bc»x. If clean 
water can be bad, liowever, and it is desirwl to be 
at all economical of fuel, some kind of raultitulmlar 
vertical boiler iimst ho used, and of tliese probably 
the best is that known as the ‘ Field ' boder, and 
shown ill fig. 3. Tlie peculiarity of it consists in 



the tubes, >Yhich avo closed at the bottom and 
bang down from tho top of the fire-box over tlie 
grate bars, cmitaining inner tubes of mneh siiiallor 
(liaiuotor. Tho latter arc intouded to aid the 
circulation of tho water, which passes down the 
inner tube and up again through the anntilar 
epano arounil it, where, Ircing m<>.st exposed to the 
action of tho ilninc, it is hottG.st. Of tho diflcrent 
varieties of tubulous boilers, tliosc best known are 
perhaps the llahcock ami Wiieox, tho Root, and tho 
Howard boilers. The great dilliculty about all of 
them is tho obtaining snlhcienlly free chcnlation 
for the M’ater and the steam formed below its 
surface. Rut this dilliculty seems to have been 
overcome in those first iiientioiicd. I.Aic»iiiotivc 
boilers are always miiltituhulav, for nmeh tho .snmo 
vcnsoiis as niarlno hoilors. The boiler of a single 
locomotive (jfteii contains IfiOO or 1800 squaro feet 
of heating surface, and uceasionally as much as 
2000 squiwe feet. 

The principal test of the cfiiciency of a boiler is 
the fpiantity of water (generally expressed eitlierin 
piounds or gallons), which it will evaporate from 
uiul at a teiupcrutmc of 212^ P., with the eon- 
sumption of one pound of coal. Of course, this 
vaiicH very much witli the quality of the fuel, 
but with good jiit coal (not dro.sH), a Cornish boiler 
often evaporates 0 to 8 lb. of water per lb. coal, 
and a multituhnlnr boiler, such ns fig. 2, about 
10 or 11 lb. per lb. coal. Good Cornish or Lanca- 
sliire boilers, liowever, often attain as great economy 
as tliosc of any other type. Tlio best rate of com- 
bustion oil the grate varies with tho constriietinn 
of tho 1>oilev, from 10 to IH or 20 lb. i«jr square foot 
of grate surface jiiir lioiir, and much inoro with 
forced rlraught, as in a locomotive. 

Until very leceutiy boilers were almo-st Invariably 
made of wrouglit-iron plates riveted together. The 
parts mo.st exposed to the action of the llame were 
made of tho best quality of iron, and the other 
parts of inferior qualities, acconling to tlioir posi- 
tion in voforGitce to the llame. Now, how’ever, 
for all iivst clnss work, and Mwk where higli 

I uessiircs are to be n.sed, the common matcrinl for 
loiler construction is ‘mild’ steel nmde by the 


open hearth process, ami having a tenacity of aiiowt 
28 tons per square inch. Copper is often used in tlio 
fire-boxes of locomotives, but seldom in any ollitu' 
description of boiler. Rvass boiler tubes avo .some- 
times seen, and on account of its better conducting 
niiolitios, brass is to bo preferred to iron, but its 
(learnesB prevents it .supor.setling iron in the groat 
maiorifcv of cases, and tlierc are other drawbacks to 
its nse. 

Every lioilcr lias, to render It complete and work- 
able, a number of ffltiiif/s or monntiiuju, of wliicb 
the following are the pviircipal ; A glass gauge to 
show the level of the water inside the boiler, and 
gauge-cocks for tho same purpose j a gauge to sliow 
the pre-ssuro of the .steam i a valve for admitting 
water; a cock nt tlio bottom for emptying or 
‘blowing oil;’ a valve for tho discharge of the 
slcniii ; one or two safety-valves, woiglited .so that 
when tlio pre-ssure of steam in tlie boiler reaches a 
certain height, they open and allow tho steam to 
riisli into the air ; a door by which a man can get 
in to clean tlic boiler, ,.^c. 

In order to induce a eurvent of air through the 
furnnee so that a projior coiuhnstion iniiy bo main- 
tained, stationary boilers are generally ])rovided 
with a einmncy of considerable height, and made of 
biiclc or sheet-iron, to wliich the }ii(Klucts of com- 
bustion aio conducted after they have left tlie 
boiler. In locomotive boilers, and in some other 
eases where a sulliciently tall chimney eamiot be 
made use of, a \’Gry pou'crful current is made by 
the ejection of tho waste steam through a blast- 
pijic with a contracted nozzle at the base of the 
chimnoj'. Tt> jwovent loss of heat by radiation, 
and the consequent waste of fuel, boilers should 
always bo covered, in all parts oxjiosod to the 
atmosplmro, with felt or some non-conducting com- 
position. 

For furtlicv detiiilH see also RoiLiNO, MaNO- 
MKTliR, SAFliXy-VabVJC, S’i’KAM, and ST12AM- 
BNUINK. 

Koilliig, HoiIiiig>)>oint. When licat ia 
apidicil to a vessel containing a liquid (say water) 
at ordinary temperatures, tlio temperature of tho 
Uquiil gradually rises. Vapour may ho hooii rising 
from its surface; and, after a time, hu1)hlo.H or 
vapour form in the interior and move upwards, Imt 
disa|)penr befme tiiey roaidi the surface. Tho dis- 
appearance of the Imhhle.s is eauseii liy tho con- 
dousatiou of the contained \’apour, aiul is accom- 
lianicd by the so-called siiif/inff of the water. This 
noise is produced liy the falling in of tlie walls of 
the Imhhics wlieii tliu vapour is condonBcd, and 
iiici-case.s in intensity ns the mmiher of tho bubbles 
incroascH. If heat' bo still apidied, the tcmiiera- 
lure rises to such un amount that tho huiihles no 
longer eondeiiso, hut pass freely to tlie surface of 
the liquid. The liquid is then said to Ooil. When 
this occurs tho teuqiemturo remains eonstant on 
the whole until all the %vater is boiled oil’. This 
tciupcratuvc is called the boiling-iiuiui^ It may he 
dufined as tlio temperature at wliieli vapour comes 
oi\'/rcc/t/ frem the sui faco of tho liquid, DiUbveut 
liquids boil at dilleroiit temperatures ; and, for 
each liquid, this temperature increaseH with iii- 
erenso of the atmospheric pressure. The following 
numbers, extracted from ilognanlt’s tallies, show 
bow the boiling-point of water is allectcd by 
pressiiro : 

Taiiii>oi:itiil t' C.Vlitlxi'ii.lo, 

0’ 10’ 20’ 80’ 40' 60’ 00’ 70' 80' 00’ lOO’ 

I're'siirii III AtminplaTC*. 

0-000 0-012 o-oas 0-042 0-072 0-121 o-ino o-soo o-tco o-ooi i-ooo 
Thus, if tho pres-suro he 0'023 atinosplioros, water 
will boil at 20“ C. or C8“ F. iVnd if water at a 
temperature miicli below its ordinary boiling-point 
he placml under the receiver of an air-pnmp and 
the pressuTo be reduced, it may be made to boil. 
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It will give ofl’ vapouv mider tliei>e conditions 
until tlie pvessuvo vises to that corresponding (as in 
the tfildo abovo) to tlie given tciiii)eratiu'e. When 
this condition of er[nilil)riuin is readied, the vajionr 
is said to he sutumtal. Thus wc obtain another 
definition — the boiling-point of a Ihjuid is the 
temperature at wliicli its fiatunitod va])(mr lias a 
ItvcriHitio equal to that to u'luch its surface is 
subjected. 

Abnormal boiling-points may be oldaiucd artili- 
daily. Tims, if water be carefully heated in a 
very smooth and clean glass vessel, its temperature 
maj' bo raised consideraldy above the ordinary 
point before it boils. But in this ease the boiling 
takes place explosively wlicn it does begin. 

Since the alinosplieric pre-ssuro depends upon the 
height above the earth’s surface, the boiling-point 
of water varic.s with the height. This furnishes 
the priuciidc of the hvpsoiiietric thermometer (see 
Baromkthii, and IlKhniTS, Mkasujikment oe). 
Under the surface of a Ii(|iud tiio pressure increases 
with the depth. Hence the boiling-point increases 
with tlie depth. Tliis explains the phonoraena of 
the Geysers (rpv.). See also Papin’s Digestki!, 
and Spheroidal State op Liquids. 

Uoiliiil?; iu Cookery. One im]iortant pvelim- 
inniy rule iti boiling vests on tlie fact o-xplaineil 
in tlie preceding article, that water cannot ho heated 
in an open vessel, or in one with the ordinary 
fitting lid of a cooking utensil, to a liigliur ])oiiit 
than 212°. Wlien a vessel, tlion, has once begun to 
boil, a slroiigov tire than is just sutlicient to keep 
it boiling will only evaporate, or waste, the water 
in stoiuii. but will not cook the food any faster. To 
boil ft joint of moat successfully, it is neceH.snvy to 
placo it in M’atev already lieated to the boiling- 
point, in ovdov tliut the albuniinons matters of the 
skin, &c. may bo coagulated as speedily as possihle. 
Tlie coagulated albumen forms an impenetrable 
coaling or varnish, as it wore, thus preventing the 
soaking out uf the nutritious juices of tlie meat. 
After this has been accomplisliod, the pot should bo 
withdrawn from the lire, so ns to allow the water 
only to simmer. The cooking goes on through tlie 
agoiioy of the natural moisture of tlie liosh. Con- 
vertcif into vanoui* by the lioat, a kind of steaming 
takes nlftco within tiio piece of riioab 5 it is, when 
skilfully done, cooked by its own steam. 

Tlie moat should be trimiuod, washed, and diicd 
before it is idnced in the water. As it slmmorsj the 
water should be kept well skiimnecl, but with due 
remembrance of the fact that raising the lid of the 
vessel lowers tlie temperature of the ivater j and 
the prcsen’ation of an equal degree of heat tlirougli- 
out the operation is of the greate.9t importance, 
For fresli meat, ‘20 ininiitas is tlio allowance for 
each pound. The weather must also he considered : 
in frosty -weather, or witli very thick joints, extra 
20 minutes shouhl be given. Jfutton Joses in boil- 
ing, in 1 11),, Sh oz. ; beef, in 1 lb,, 4 oz, Meattliat 
lias been salted and dried has its outer coat already 
sealed up ; it requires, therefore, to he thorouglily 
waslied, soaked for 2 lioiirs in cold ivater, dried, 
and put to boil in cold water, grailually brought to 
the boiling-point, and kept simmering for « time 
proportioueil to the size of tlie piece. Hama and 
tongues to bo eaten cold, should he allowed to cool 
in the water in which they have been boiled. The 
following is a time-taVilc for the cooking of_ tlieso 
meats, reckoning from the time tlie water boils : A 
liam of JO lb, takes 5 hours; a tongue of 1611)., 

2 to 4 liours I a jjig'a face of 1(3 lb,, 2 hours ; a piece 
of bacon of 4 11). , 2 hours. 

Before boiling poultry or fish, it is advisablc to 
rub the outside sldn with a cut lemon. This in- 
sures a snowy -white appearance in the cooked food. 
Fish should be jilaced in cold water, iu_ whicli a 
tabiespoonful of salt and one of vinegar is mixed ; 
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should he gradually brought to the boiling-point, 
and simmered carefully, Jest the outer part sliouhl 
crack before the thick part is done. If on drawing 
up the iish-iilate, a thin knife will cattily divide the 
llesh from the bone in the tliick parts, and if the 
eyes conti’aet, and become liku balls, tlie lisli is 
sutlieienbly cooked. Drain by laying tlie plate 
ncioHH the Jceitle covered with tlio lid, and <lish per- 
fectly d)-y on the strainer, wliieh should he covered 
with a napkin. 

Vegetables require generally to he well washed, 
and jilaced in boiling water, in M-hich is mixed a 
large spoonful of salt. To preserve ttie green colour 
they are best boiled in a pan without a cover. 
■When they .sink tliey are done. Green vo'^etubles 
should be well picked, soaked in .salt ami water, 
drained and builcil in ploity of water, iu a vcs.sel 
witliont a lid. Cabbage rGquire.s two water.s ; 
■Hjiinacli, very little, as it is full of moisture. Pease 
and beans sliould not soak, but be merely rinsed in 
a colander. Winter potatoe.s should soak for an 
hour or more; wliether they should bo placed in 
cold or boiling water deponls on the description. 
A piece of soda the size of a small marble assists 
the lioiling of pease and cabliago, if the water is 
very lull'd, 

Frjjhuj is pnustically Iwiling in fat oi' oil, and 
when properly carried'’ out, with a jian full of oil, . 
is the urcferable way of cooking fisli and somo 
vegetables, 

ISoIk tl'Arc (somotiniGB corrupted into Bodqok), 
also llow-wood, or Osage-ovangfl (Madura aurath 
iiaca), a tree belonging to tlio Avtucavpacojc, aiib- 
ui'Ucr Morucoie, is a native of tlio Soutliorn Unltod 
fitates. Its largo beautiful orungo-liko fruits are 
scarcely eatable, but its spines make it useful os a 
hedge plant. Its tvooil Is strong, and hard, and 
olastie, and hence was used by the Indians in the 
manufacture of their bows. 
l>ois*dc*Boiilogiie. S3co Boulogne. 

Bolsd CltYt since 1805 canital of Idaho Terrb 
tory, U.S., stands in a fertile valley, near the 
Uoih 6 River, 520 miles NE. of San Francisco. The 
public buildings inohulo a United States assay 
ofileo, gold being the jiriiiclpal article of export. 
A braiicli railway, 20 miles long, now connects 
the city with the (}i'Ognn Siioit Lino Railroad, 
Pop. (1SS7) about 3000. 

Boisgobey, Foutunk du, a Freneli novelist, 
was bom in 1824 at Granville in Normandy, aiul, 
after several campaigns in Algeria lus army-pay- 
master, made Jiis nrat appeal to tlio public in 1888 
with a story iu the pages of the 2^d>t Journal. It 
was followed in quick succession by a crowd of 
sensational stories which soon gained a certain 
popularity even in Eiiglaiul, spite of the excep- 
tionally ))()Ov quality of the current translations. 
A close folloivcj'o/ Qaijovmi, he Jias all Jiis nia-stei-’a 
vigour and ingenuity, but lacks that sense of 
dramatic litne-ss and respect for verisimilitude whicli 
saved the original from the impossible absiu'ditie.«i 
of the imitations, But lovem of ‘ police-novels ’ 
ai'c not exacting in literary u’orkmanship, and Du 
Boisgobey’s storie.s are at least always readable. 
Among the best are L’Homme sans .Nom (1872), 
Le Forcui Colonel (1872), L'As dc Occur (1875), Le.s 
il/ws<tVt!iy do Nouveau Paris (1870), Le Crime de 
I'Vptra ( 1880), and Lc Secret dc Jkrthe (1884). 

Bois*IC'l)uC (Dutch, ’s llertogcnbosck, ‘Duke’s 
Forest ’), a city of the Netborlnnds, capital of North 
Brabant, is situated at the junotioii 01 the Doinmol 
and the Aa, 28 miles SSE. of Utrecht by rail. It 
is a clean, well-built town, about 5 miles in circuin- 
foveiice, intersected by canals, and was strongly 
fortified till 1876. Bois-le-Duc is the seat of a 
Catiiolio arclibisliop, and lias a veiy fine cathe- 
dral (1312-1498), a town-hall, college, arsoaal. 
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an ftoftdeiiiy i)f arts, a f^ranniiar-Kcliool, several 
lios[ntals, i.'cc. Iroii-fomnUnL% hook-printing, the 
making of beer, 8j)irits, Avoolloiis, cigars, jewelry, 
linen-tlircad, rililjons, and cutlery, are the prin- 
cipal industries. Bois-le-Duc was founded in 1184 
liy Godfrey Ilf., Duke of Brabant, in a wood, 
hence its name. His son Blenry strengthened the 
town with walls. The town was inelFectually 
i^esieged in 16BV and 1003, hut suwendered to 
the Dutch in 1G29. In 1794 it was takeii by 
the Freneli ; and in 1814 retaken hy the Prnssians. 
Pop. (1860) 24,395; (1887) 25,906. 

Boissert^C. fiOLriz, was lioni at Cologne in 
1783. Inspired witli the idea of collecting the 
.scattered sneciniens of early (.ternian art, he and 
his hvotUev Alelchiov gathered t<igether two huudrcil 
pictures in a gallery in Stuttgart. In 1827 the 
colloctinii ^va.s sold to the king of Bavaria, and 
in 183(1 transferred to the Munich Pinalcothek. 
Huljnz, wild died in 1854, was author of Gescluchtc 
des Domti von Kiiln (1823-32)and other important 
worlvs. See Ins Life by bis widow (1862). 

BoLssoiimlc, -Jkan Franc, 'Oi.s, Hellenist, born 
at Paris in 1774, hccaniQ in 18()9 titular, and three 
years later actual lu’ufessor of Greek in the uni- 
versity of Paris; in 1813 member of tlie Academy 
of Inscviptious ; and in 1828 professov of Greek 
Xdteraturo in tlie College of Franco. His more im- 
portaiit works are Philoatrati llovoka (1806) ; 
Mariui Vita Prodi (1814), Tiberius Ehetor da 
Figiim (1815), Sylloge Podaruni Qraicorim (1823- 
26), liahrii JPubulm (1844). He diod at Passy, 
8th Boptombor 1869. 

Boissy d’ Aiiglas^ Fuan <^ois Antoine, Count, 
French statesman, born nt St Jean Ohaiubvo, in 
Ai'clbcho, in 1756, was for some time major-domo 
to the Count of Provence { Louis XVIII.), and a 
mourboY of tho States-goneval. During tiro lloigu 
of Terror, fear of the ‘ Mountain ' kept him quiet ; 
but, yioUUng to tho solicitations of Tallion and 
Barire, lie joined tho conspiracy against Robes- 
pierre. Two months after tho execution of the 
tyrant, lie was elected secretary of tlie Convention ; 
and shortly after, a mcinbor of the Committoo of 
Public Hufcty, in >Yhiuh capacity ho displayed 
rcnmrkalile tnloiit and dJscrucion. As director of 
the supply of provisions for Paiis, ho was exposed 
more than once to popular hatred, but lirmnoss 
a\id presence of ndnd pYesevved him. He was 
afterwards president of tho Council of Five Hun- 
dred j was called into the Senate by Hapolcon ; 
and niudo a peer by Louis XVIII. Tlirough all 
the change.H of tho times ho Jiiaintained the 
principles with which ho had coinmcucocl hi.s 
career. He diod in Paris, Detobor 20, 1826. His 
chief writing-H are : Bcdicrchcs sur la Vie, Icfi 
PerUs, et les Opinions de Mcdcsiicrbes (1819), and 
Etudes Littcraircs ct Podtk/ues d'un Vieillard ( 1820). 

Boito, Arrigo, Italian composer and poet, was 
born 24th Felnuavy 1842, at Padua, and studied at 
the Jlilan C'onservatorium. His first important 
work is the opera Medstnfelc, i)roducod without 
success in 18fiS, but wtiicli has steadily grown in 
ponulnrity. It betrays the iuiUience of Wagner. 
Dthei' operas nre Eru c Leandro, B’erone, Odu all’ 
Arte. He wrote his own librettos, and has published 
several .songs, lyrical dramas, and novels. 

Botvin, Marik, a French midwife, born in 
1773, became a nun; but after the dosiruclion of 
tho nunnery at the llevolution, she devoted licrself 
to midwifery. So dhstingiiisbed was sho as super- 
intendent ot the Maternit6 at Paris, that tlie king 
of Pniasia conferred an order' on her, and Marburg 
University the degree of M.D. She died in 1841. 

Boiiuioi*', Care, a headland on tlio wesli coast 
of Africa, in 26' 7' N. hit,, 14' 29' W. long. Tlie 
Portuguese doubled this capo in 1432. 


BojailO, an ancient Italian town with a cathe- 
dral, on the Biferno, 13 miles SW. of Campobas.so. 
Pop. .3500. 

Bokha'ra is the name given to tlie countries 
of Iiulepeiulout Tartavy under the rule of the kliaii 
(or emir) of Bokhara. Tho nio.st important part 
of it formed the ancient Sogdinna. The extent of 
the khanate of Bokliara has been constantly under- 
going clianges. Until recently it included the 
wliolc basin of the Jiarafslian ; but tho Hussians 
have now annexed Samarkand, and the lower basin 
of tlie riv’er forms the e.ssential part of tlie territory. 
The population of tlie present khanate has been 
e.stimated at from 1,006,000 to 2,500,000; its area 
is about 90,000 sq. m. 

Only in the neighbourhood of the rivers is culti- 
vation po.ssiblc. Tlie rest of the soil is composed 
of a still' arid tday, intersperseil with low saiid- 
hill.s. Bokhara has onlj' tlireo rivers of any import- 
ance — tlie Amu-Daria or Oxus, tlie Zavafshau, and 
the Karslii. Entering Bokhara at Koslitiipa, the 
Amu Hows through the eonntrv in a iiortli-Avest 
direction to the Sea of Aral. Its banks in some 
parts are very fertile, especially in the neiglibonr- 
liood of Balkh. The Zarafsluui, which rises among 
tlie glaciers of tho Alai range, issue’s out into tho 
plain near Samarkand, and fertiliacB the distrinfc 
thence to the city of Bokhara. Before reaohing 
the city, it sends out a northern branch, which, 
after u. fertiliBing couvro of Boveral miles, is ah- 
ftoriied in the sand, The sonthcru bvaneh, whieU 
passes Bokhara to the north, formerly extended 
to the Lake of Kara-kdl, a salt-water sheet 
about 26 miles in ciroumfercnco, which is con- 
nootecl with tho Arnu by irrigating canals^ but 
of recent years its volnmo has been seriously 
lessoned for puiqiosos of irrigation, and now it, 
too, is lost among the ovoi'-onornnclang sands. 
Its upper banks, liowovor, liavo boon lienefited 
by thu process, and its valley is tho richest ns 
well as the most populous in Bokhara, The 
Kavshi has a course of about QO miles bofovo 
it is also lost in the desert. Outlying provinces 
of Bokliara, separatod iiy mountains, are Darwnz, 
Kurategin, I-Iissnv, and ICulab. 

Tlie elimnto is iioaltliy. but; subjeob to groat 
oxti'eiues of heat and cold. The rains usually 
commence and end with Febniavy. Violent snml- 
storms are fretpioiit, and occasion ophtlialinia 
among the inhabitanta. Minerals nre scarce. The 
sands of tho (i)xns yield gold. .Salt iloposiba are 
mimerous. Alum and sulphur are found in the 
vicinity of Samavkaud, and sal-ammoniac in tho 
mountainous districts. TJie other products include 
rice ami cotton, wlicat, barley, beet-root, vege- 
tables, hemp — only used in tlie preparation of 
bhang — silk, fraits in immense ainindiinco, and 
tobacco. The camors thorn, a jilant that grows 
luxuriantly in Samarkand and Kanslii, exudes a 
saccharine gum or manna, extensively used as 
sugar. 

Sluicp and goats form a great source of wealtli. 
Camels are numerous ami vaiiiablo; the Iiomcs are 
celebrated for their strength and euduvauce ; and 
the breed of a.ssc.s is excellent. Myriads of silk- 
worms are fed on the nmlberiy-treos tliat clothe 
tlie banks of every stream. The industry in- 
ciiuies the manufaclnre of silk-Htub's, cotton- 
thread, shagreen, jewelry, cutlery, and lirearms. 
Its geographical po.sition secures Bokliara the 
transit- trade between Russia and tho south of 
Asia; and the Transcaspian Hallway has prob- 
ably iiicrciised the commercial prosperity ox tho 
country in proportion as it has lessened its 
prospect of maintainiiig its independence. Tho 
population, like that of the other klianatea of 
Turkestan, consists cliiclly of the aboriginal Tajiks 
of Persian, and of the dominant Uzbegs and 
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Tiirlvomans of Turkisli origin. Nomadic Arabs 
and Pei'fiian nlavoH are also fitimeioiis. Tiie army 
niiinliova aijont 30,000, formeily bniUy armed, bnt 
since 1885 xigorously drilled % Russian officers, 
and armed witJi Berdan rilies. 

Bokluiva was conquered in the beginning of the 
Ktli century by the Arab.‘^, who were dis|)ossc.«sed 
of it in 1232 by Genghis Khan. It fell into the 
liaiuls of Tinmv in M03, and in b'iOo was f-akcii 
by the Uzbegs, its iircsent inastei'S. During the 
18th century’ the khans were characteriswl l»y the 
worst abominations of eastern vice and fanaticism; 
and Bidvhara lost its political pre-eminence among j 
the klianatcs of Turkestan. The canals, which alone 
gave fertility to the country, were neglected; 
largo areas yere again overspread by the desert; 
and the population diuiinished. Witii the acces- 
sion of the Khun Nasrullah (182(1), a fm-bjirous 
and incapable tyrant, the country became an 
object of rivalry to England and Russia, who sent 
eavovs to cultivate his friendship (see Bubnks); 
but lie and Ids .successor, Mozali'ar-ed-din, treats 
both with equal insolence and contempt. After 
the capture of Tushkond by the Russians in 
18(15 (see TaitKKSTAK ), a religious war was 
preached against the Russians, and the khan was 
coinnellcd to oppose them. He was defeated at 
the battle of Irdjar, May 20, 18()(3; and in Hay 1868 
Bnmarkand (q.v,), one of the most impurtant cities 
t)f Bokhara, wa.s taken, Tlie eominaud of the uxqicr 
course of the Zavafshaii, which fertilises the cen- 
tral part of the country, placctl the klmii entirely 
iindei' the power of Russia. Tii July 1868 a peace 
was concluded by whicli Samarkand was ceded 
to tlie czar, mid stipiilationa Avere entered into 
favourable to Iiu,s.sian trade. The fcieaty caused 
great dissaliaftxctiou to the fanatic ^Inssnlnians of 
Bokliara. They rose in rebellion, [ilaeiiig at their 
hca<l Abd-ul-SIelik Tore, the sou and heir of 
the khan. The Russians aided the khan at 
bis request ; and in Gctolier the rebels were 
defeated near Kai-shi. Tlie rebel prince so«"ht 
refuge in Afgliaiiistati, Sliere AH, the Afghan ruler, 
gave him a warm welcome, and would have invailetl 
Bokhara had ho not been restrained by Lord Mayo, 
tlie Indian viceroy, who told liim that England 
could not oncourage liim in any nttiusk on his 
neighboum. "NYliile Sliere .iVli was meditating this 
invasion, Abdunahmaii, bis nephew, who had 
marrieii a daughter of tiio kliau.of Bukhara, 
ondeavouretl to obtain Russian aid in invading 
Afghan Tiu'keslan with a Bokharian anny. But, 
in this case, Russia oppo.sed the enterprise (see 
AFfSllANlSTAK). During the invasion of Khiva 
in 1873 tlie khan ellieiently assisted tlio Russians, 
and A\’as rewarxled by a large mldltion to ^ his 
territory from the Kluvaii posses-sions mi the right 
bank of tlie Oxns, under the treaty enteretl into 
between Russia and Khiva in July 1873. On the 
•death of Mozathir-ed-din in 1882 he was succecdetl 
by Abd-ul-Aha<l, bis younger son, whose mental 
and i)bysieal Aveaknes.s has rendered him anxious 
to secure tlie protection of Ru.ssia, and her assist- 
ance in governing his conutry. Biiico his accession, 
a Russian political agent has been appointed, and 
a Itussiau banlc established iu Bokhara, and 
ei’orything points to the early absorption of the 
country into Russian Turkestan, iu wliicli the 
annexation of Jlorv in 188-t lias practically inclosed 
it. /See Vambiry’s Ilistonj of Bokhara (J87«3), and 
Lanstloll’s Jtussian Central Ada ( 1885 ). 

Bokhanii capital of the above khanate, is 
situated on a plain a few miles from the Zara&han, 
in 39’ 48' N. lat., GT 26' E. long., in the midst of 
trees and gardens. It is between 8 and 9 miles in 
circumference, and surrounded by embattled mud 
walls about 24 feet high, and pierced by eleven 
gates. The liouscs, wlucli are small and ill lighted, 


are built of sim-bmiifKl bricks on a wooden fraiiie- 
work; and the roofs of all are fiat. TJie stieefs 
are ill paved and verj' narrow, the widest barely 
.suflicing for the i»ussage of ii loaded camel. The 
Xialace of the khan occupies an cmineneo of Ite- 
tween 2(X) and 300 feet in lieight in the centre of 
the city. It ia surronmled liy a brick u nll (iO or 
70 feet high. The mnsqncs, Avhieh arc said (fiihu- 
{onalyjtobe 365 ia munber, noccssimly form one 
of the i^eateat features of Bokhara, Ax liioli is tlie 
centre m religions life ill Central Asia. Tito luost 
imposing one occupies a square of 301) feet, and has 
a cupola 100 feet high, ornamented with blue tiles. 
Attached to it is a tower of about twice the hciglit, 
built by TMiuur, from wliich criniinals aro Inirtcd. 
The city has long been celebrated as a .seat of 
Ictuiiing, and contains, in addition to a vast 
numher nf schools, about SO colleges, wliicli arc 
attended, it is statml, by .sonic 5000 sludeiifs; 
among these, in pn.st (iines, liave been pupils 
from India, Cashmere, and Chinese 'J’lirke.stan. A 
canal intei'sccts the city, >*ut the water, wliieli 
hecouies veiy scarry in summer, is at all limes a 
source of disease from the lilthy state in Avliicli it 
is kept Bokhara is still the most inipovtaiit coin- 
incrcial toivii in (.‘eiitral Asia, although the gradual 
diying up of the Zarnfshiin, through the Russian 
irrigatioii-AVorks at Saniarkfuid, has lessened the 
pojiulation by about a linlf. Silks, AvoDllens, and 
swoiils are inanufactuved, and largo slave-markets 
ai'O held; bnt the most striking fcatiuo of the 
toAvii is its numerous bazaar.s, gorged with the 
richest ivaies of Enrope and of Asia. Bokhara ivas 
in 1888 connected by Rie Transcaspian Railway with 
Aleri’, and so with the Caspian iiorts. The jiop. Is 
estimated at 70,000. Sec 'I'T'iJKii.yi'AN. 

Bokhara Olovcr. See AIelilot. 

Bolaii' PsiSSj a narrow, precipitous gorge, 
ascending iu a generally nortli-wcst direction from 
a point 6 miles N W. of Daduv to tlie broad plateau 
of Daabt-i-Bidaulat, hi Beliichistan, and lying 
Xiretly directly between Sind and Kandahar. lls 
entrance and its outlet are re.spectively 800 and 
5^ feet above tlie ler el of the sen. The total 
ascent, tlierefoie, is about 5000 feet, which, on 
a lentil of barely Sjj miles, gi\’c.s an aA'cragc! 
of fully 90 feet to the mile. Along the bottom 
of the paas descends a torrent, iiorv repeatedly 
bridged oy a good military l oad j ami in 1885-86 a 
raihvay, 56 miles in length, was laid foi' military 
pmXKisBS. Over part of it there are three rails, tlie 
central one lieiiig tootlied to catcii a cog-wheel on 
theengine. Tlieronte, without being inipracticahlo, 
is higldy defensible in a military point of r’iew, 
and is commaaided by the fortress at Cjucttn, now 
Biitisli. It is houiKKcl thwnglwut by Giiiinenees 
AA-iiich famietinies attain a height of 800 feet; and 
yet, in 1839, a British colunm of artillery accom- 
idished the wliole distance in t<ix (lays, luom tlie 
nortlieru ontlet tliero is no fall, and a good road 
rans to Qnetta, 25 miles atvay. 

Bolas 'balls’), missiles used l»y the 

natives and gavehos of suutliern Soutii America, 
consisting of hvo heavy balls, generally of .stone 
covered Avitli leather, cmiiiectccl by a plaited thong 
6 to 8 fcot long. One hola is hehl in the rigliC 
hnnd, while the other is swung rapidly round the 
head, at the full extent of the thong, and Loth are 
discharged at the animal to be cajrtured, so as to 
wind round Its feet, and bring it to tlie ground. In 
another form of bolos, tliero are three balls, not of 
the same size, coimeeted at tlic coininon centre by 
three short thongs or ropes. 

BolbeCy a busy toAvn in the Fiench ikmart- 
ment of Seinc-Infdrierue, 19 miles ENE. of Havre 
by rail. A stream of tlie same iiania siimdies 
Avator-power for several mills, where Avoollens, 
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linen, cotton, and cliemicttlH arc inanufactui-ecl. 
Pop. (1872) 10,009j (188«) 11,102. 

Bolcliov. See Bolkuov. 

Bole tlio toiiii applied to an earthy mineral 
resoiiiblinj,^ clay in stnietnre, and cotisistinjf es-seii- 
tially of silica, ahuiiina, icd oxide of iivn, ami 
^vater. It occurs in nests and veins in basalt and 
other trap rocks, in fkotland, Ireland, b’ranco, 
Armenia, Italy, Sa.xtjny, and i^ontli America. It 
feels mure or less greasy wlien plaowl between the 
lingers ; is of dill'erent colours— yellow, red, brown, 
am! black ; lias a dull resinous lustre, but a shin- 
ing streak j is readily friable j and often adheres 
to the tongue when brought in contact thereryitli. 
In water it cinits a crackling noise, seiramting into 
small pieces with tlio evolution of nir-bubhlcs. It 
is not plastic. Ariiienlan bole has a i-ed tint, is 
often used for colouring false anehovies, and is also 
euipluycd iu cokiuviug tooth-prnvdora. Leimiiau 
Earth (containing a largo nercentago of silica) is 
the hole from the i.slami of Luiniios ; it is ix.hI in 
eoloiir, and was at one lime preseribud by iiiecli«-al 
iiiuii as a tonic and astringent medicine 5 and ai:te<V 
beneficially, no doubt from the large pcrcoutago 
of o.'iidc of iron presoiib. The boles which are 
employed in voterimiry practice in Europe aro 
genui ally made from Ai-meniau hole. The savage 
ti iliL'.s in Soutli America oat bole to allay tiro pangs 
of luuigcr ! and the inliaintants of Java use cakes 
nuido of it, under the name of Tanuumpu, when 
they wish to bocomo slender. When b«)lo Ls cal- 
filnecl, it boooinos lmr<l ; and when afterwards 
levigated, a coarse red kind is usml ns a jdgment 
in Germany vmder the names of English Red and 
Berlin Red. Frenclt bole is pale red ; Bohemian 
bole, reddish yellow; ftilesiau bole, pale yellow; 
and Bldis bole is yellow. 

B0ICTO4 u Spanish national dance, invented in 
1780 by the (tancor Selmstian Zorezo. It is 
danced in modoratcly (puck three-quarter time by 
tw’o pevAoiiH te the accompaniment of the castaucts 
and the guitar. Tlic name is also applied to the 
air to ^\'luell it is danced. EiUe the Jauduttao it is 
said to lie originally a refinement of an African 
dance still iioffonnod by the Congo.s under Uic 
name of chiha. 

BolctiiiS) a genus of Hymcnoinyceto Fungi 
(cpv. j. The older botanist.s included in it the 
numefouH sjiecios nmv forming the germs Polyporiw 
(see Astadou, Dkv Rot, 
and P(JLYi’omJs) and 
other genera ; hut oven as 
now restricted, it iiitdudeH 
about one hnndrcd Euro- 
pean .sjiccies. Most of the 
species resemble the com- 
mon mushroom ami other 
species of Agariciis in 
general fijrni, but tii'c dLs- 
tinguishahle at a glance 
by tlie pore-like surface 
occupying the place of gills. 
Unlike Polyporws, the 
whole sjiore-beariiig tissue 
(hynicriinin) is easily do- 
tachctl. Some of the .species 
are edible. iJ. cdtilis is nnich userl in France, also 
in Geriimny, Hungary, Russia, ike. It is the ce»s 
ordiuaire of the French markets. It gnrws on tlie 
ground in thin woods of oak, chestnut, or beech, 
and .sometimes iu niouiitainous districts, in places 
covered with luo.ss, heath, or grass. In moist 
warm siumners it .somoMiiie.s appears in prodigious 
nuuiititio.s. It lias also been jMvrtiolly cultivated 
by inclosing a portion of a wood, and watering 
the gi'ound with M'ater in which the plant has 
been steeped, thus, in fact, sowing its minute 


stroro-s. In Britain it is comparatively rare. The 
cap is smooth, 6 or 7 indies acims, with n thick 
margin, varying in colour from light brou'n to 
bi-owniah black; the tubo.s at first white, then 
yellow, and finally yellowish green ; the stem 
thick and solid, beautifully reticnilated. The tiibe.s 
are removed along with the skin and stem, and 
only the llesli of the cap is eaten, wliich is firm, 
wliite, delicate, of agreeable smell, and is propuved 
like the common miisliromn, dried to flavour sauces, 
ragouts, &e., or oaten raw with salt and popper. 
It is wholesome and nutritious, and is certainly to 
he reckoned one of the very best of the edible fungi. 
— B. scalier is anotlier edible British spocic.s, but 
iiiucli inferior. — B. ucneus is the ceps noir of the 
Fvcncli markets, and B. a^^rantiac^^s is the giroUa 
rouge or roussillc. They arc ii.sed like B. cdulis. 
Forms of which the liesli turns blue when broken 
and e.'wiMi.sed to the air, should be avoided as (irob- 
nbly poisomm.s. 

Bolcyil, Annk, sceond wife of Henry VIII., 
wjus Ikivii in 1507, and was the daughter of Sir 
TIioiiMis Boleyn, afterwards A^iscoiiut Rochford 
and Earl of AAMltshire, by Elizabetli Howard, 
daughter of the Duke of' Norfolk. )Sho spent 
some three years ( 1519-21) at the court of Franco, 
and Boon attev her return to England was wooed 
by Lord Henry Percy, tlio liciv to the earldom of 
Norblmmhcrland, and by King Henry himself, who 
in tho April of 1522 began to sliowcr lyealtli and 
honours on her fatbov, and who ere this bad dis- 
honoured her sister Mary. Not till the king’s 
divorce from Catliaiino of Aragon ^vas set afoot 
(in May 1527) does Anno seem to have favoured 
his addresses; hut long before Chanmer pro- 
iimmccd the divorce (28d May 1533) sJie was 
Henry’s mistress, and in tlio preceding January 
they had been secretly married. She was crowned 
witli great splondouv in AVestminstor Hall on 
AVhitsniiday i but witliin throe months Henry 
bade her ‘shut her oyc.s to his nnfaitlifiilnoss, os 
her betlci-s had done, for ho could ahnso yot more 
than lie had raised lier.' His cooling luiSHion was 
not revived by the birfcli, in Soptemoor 1533, of a 
princess, the famous Elizabeth, .still le.ss by that 
of a still-born son, on 20th January 1530, bai’cly 
three weeks after the death of Queen Catliarino. 
Oil next May-day tlio king rodo of!' abriijitly from 
a tom-nament held at Ureenwieh, leaving tlio 
queen behind, and on tlie morrow she was arrested 
and brought to the Tower. Tlio story runs that 
Ills jealousy was kindled by her dropjiing a hand- 
kcrobiof to one of her lovers in tho listB below ; 
anyhow, a wook before, a special commission luul 
hecii HCcrotly engaged in oxainining into cliarges 
of Aimo’.s adultury with her own brother, Lord 
Rochford, with Sir Francis AA’eston, Honry Non is, 
and AVilliam Breroton, gentlemen of too privy 
chamber, and with Mark Sineaton, a musician. 
Only Smeatou made any confession ; but on the 
12tli tho four commonoi'M, on tlio IStli Anno ami 
her brotlior, were tried ami convicted of liigli 
treason. Her own father and her luiole, tlie Puke 
of Norfolk, wore instvumental in her death, the 
latter ])rt*siding over her judges, tho tweuty-.six 
peem, and pronouncing her doom. No vestige of 
the ovidoneo remaiiiK. On tlio 17tli >Smcaton was 
hangoil, and tho other four bohcatled ; and two 
days later, upon Tower Green, Anne submitled 
her slim nock to the headsman’s axe. Henry 
the next day married June Seymour. 'That Anne 
was guiltj' of adultery with Henry is certain ; that 
she was guilty of incest with her brother, or oven 
of adultery willi her ofclier alleged paramours, 
rcniaina at least not proven. The character of 
this ‘mother of the Englisli Reformation’ was not 
saintly ; but she probably was not the Jezebel 
that Saunders, tlie Je.suit, would hni’e ns believe. 
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Aceordinji to liiiii, she was even in person ugly, 
iniysluipen, inonstrons ; whereas we know that she 
AVfvs a coiiielj’ ijninettc, her only defect a supple- 
inental nail. See Hepworth Dixon’s History of 
Two Queens (187*1-); Pan! Friedmann’s Anne 
Jioleyii (2 vols. Loml. 1885); and works cited 
nndor IlKNRY VIII. 

Bolguryi a villaj?e in the Kiissiun government 
of Ivazan, near the ^’^olga, with abont 150 houses. 
It oceunies tlie site of Bolgav, capital of the old Bul- 
garian Kingdom, remains of which, in the form of 
ruined buildings, walls, and minarets, yet attest its 
former state. 

Itolgl'ad, a toM’ii in the lluRsiau jn-ovince of 
llessarabin, 28 miles NW. of Ismail, at the head of 
LakeYapuch, a feeder of the Danube. It is well 
built, and has some trade and inauufacturea of 
soap, candles, pottery, iKtc, Ihip. (1880) 7530, 
many Ihilgavian. 

ISoli, an ancient town of Asia Minor, on the 
loft bank of the river Boli, I3G miles E. by S. of 
Cfmstautinoplo. Pop. 5000. 

Itolhlc is a name gii'on to a large meteor M-Jiicli 
explodes ami falls in aerolites ; a fire-ball. See 
Mktkoiis, 

KoUiigBroUe, IlKNity St John, Viscount, 
one of the most gifted of English statesmen and 
orator-s, was Imrii at Battei-sea, on Oetolier 1, 1078, 
Ho beloimeil to a good family, and was educated at 
I'ltou. The statenicnt which his vaii<iu3 hiograplieiB 
have repeateil of his having matriculated at Christ 
College, Oxford, lias been disproved by recent 
research. After travelling on the Continent, he 
entered parliament in 1701 as member for* Woottoii 
liassett. There ^vero at tlie time three political 

S irties, the Jacobites, the Tories, and the Whigs. 

olinghroke joined the Tories, and gained immediate 
distinction by bis vigorous and polished eloiiuence. 
From 1701 to' 1708 he was Secretary for Wav in the 
Godolphin luinistry ; in 1710 he became Foreign 
Secretary, and shared tiie ioailorsliip of the imrty 
with Harley. Ho was called to the House of 
Lords in 1712, and in 1713 he negotiated the Peace 
of Utrecht. This was the one act ()f his political 
career which was of beiiellb to liis country. It did 
not, Jiowev’er, bring him popularity as ii utateamant 
and he estranged ins foliow’ers by liis merrhiil h>vo 
of secret scheming, his desire to do everything 
alone and in the dark. After plotting sneces-sfiilly 
for Harley’s downfall, lie set to work to form a 
Jacobite ministry in July 1714. A week afterwaids 
his designs were shattered by tlie death of tiueen 
Anne. George I. came to the throne, and Boling- 
broke, M’bo had intrigued on behalf of the Stuart 
cause, fled to France. He was attainted in 1715, 
and acted for some time as Secretary of St-ato to the 
Pretender. Wiiile living abroad ho wrot-e his Me- 
Jleetions on Exile, and addressed a letter to Sir 
William Wyndham, in vindication of liis political 
<iavcer. His lirst wife, a daughter of Sir Henry 
'Winchcomb, having died in 1718, ho mamed in 
1720 the rich u’idow of the Jlarquis de Vilette. 
By the shrewd u.se which he made of this lady’s 
w'ealtli, lie obtained permission to return to 
England, where he wa.s not allowed, however, 
to sit in the House of Lords. He then settled 
at Dawicy, near Uxbridge, and became the asso- 
ciate of Pope, Swift, and otlier men of letterH. It 
was Ids ambition to be ranked among philosophers, 
but the ethical studies in which he engaged juiuld 
not wean his attention from politics, He intrigued 
in London for an office uddoli lie nover obtained, 
and attacked "Walpole M-itli the utmost bitt-erness 
in a series of letters whicti appeared in the Crafts- 
man, and Avero reprinted as A Dissertation on 
Varties. Disappointed in Ida hopes of readmission 
to political life, lie returned to Fhance, where he 


remained from 1735 to 1742. During these yoais lie 
produced .-1 Letter on the True Use of Jielmincnt, 
and his most important contrilmtion to literature — 
the Letter's oh the Stiiiiy of History. Tlie precepts 
which he laid down fttr the histoi ian’.s guidance Avere 
indorsed by Voltairo and carried into practice by 
Macaulay. Bolingbroke’s last years Avere spent at 
Battersea, Avhere lie Avn)tQ bis Letters on the iipirit 
of Patriotism, anil his Idea of a Patriot Kiny. He 
died, aftor a long illness, on the 12th December 
1751. ‘The Alcihiades of his time,’ Bolingbioke 
is one of the most interesting and Imlliant ligmos 
in English liistory. He Avas idolised by his eon- 
temporaries for the grace of Ids jicrsini, the 
charm of his manner, and tlie S]>leiuk)ur cif his 
talents, iin aclniiiablc speaker and Avritor, iie 
AA'as not a great Htatesiiian— hardly a skilful jiarty 
leader. He Avaa the arch-intriguer of his time ; 
as a politician he Avas thoiouglily seliish and 
insincere. In his Avritings he preached a double 
iiiomlitj'; AA’iille he considered C’l(ri.stiaiii(.y a fable, 
ho held that a stutc-sninn onglit to profess the 
doctrines of the Cliuvcli of Englniul. His philo- 
sophy is sensational ; and as a cynic al critio 
of revealeil religion, he Avas accyiiiiUid one of 
tlie notable Engli.sb dei.st.s. IJi.s aa-oi-Ic.s, piriJo- 
so]ilue4il and political, are Avritteii in an ora- 
torical strain. They are models of polished, 
pointed, declamatory prose. They deserve to bo 
.studied if only for the merit of tlie style ; their 
matter in of less interest, hut their AAut retains 
its edge, and their eloquence its gloAi*. Boling- 
hroke’s collected Avorks avcvc imhlislicd by David 
Mallet in 1763-54. See Brosch, Lord Jiolingbroke 
iind die iVhigs vud Tories seiner Zeii (1883), and 
Boliiighroke, a Historical Study, by John Chuiton 
Collins (1886). 

BolivaV) the name of several statc.s and terri- 
tories of South America.— ( I ) A state of Colombia, 
lying W. of the Magdalena. Area, 21,345 sip in. ; 
pojK officially estimated in 1887 at 300,000. The 
surface is mostly Ioav and Avell Avatered, Avitli many 
SAvanips; theclunate in some parts is hot and un- 
healthy. Capital, Cartagena j chief port, Barran- 
qiiilln.*— <2) The largest of the United States of 
Venezuela, extending across the centre of the 
coiintjy from Coloinnin to the Atlantic. Area, 
88,383 sq. ni. ; pop. (1884) 207,251, in Avhich are 
included some spai-scly settled districts aroinul. 
The state is Iretter knoAvn as Guayana; for its 
capital, Ciudad Boltoav, see Anoostuha. — ( 3) A 
national teiritorj' of Coloniliia; pop. 7751.— (4) An 
agrieiiltiiral settlement of Yenezitela, 30 miles HE. 
of Caracas, founded in 1874 to receive imniigvants. 
~(5) One of the neAv territories of Bueiurs Ayres, 
170 miles SW. of the capital. Area, 2070 sq. lu. ; 
po]}. 2055. 

Bolivar, Simon (named El Lihcrludor for 
having I’ftscned South .America from the .Spanish 
yoke), AA’Os born in Cardeas, in Avhat is now Vene- 
zuela, July 24, 1783, and Avas descended from a 
noble and wealtliy family. Ho studied laAA* at 
Madrid, and visited soA-erai other capitals, Avitness- 
ing ill Paris the clmiing scones of the Revolution. 
In 1801 lie returned to Caracas, hut on the death 
of his young Avife he came to Europe again in 
1804, and in 1809 A-isitwl the United .State.s, 
from Avhich he vetinned Avith the detemnna- 
tioii to free lih country from foreign despotism. 
Arriving in Venezuela, liQ at once associated him- 
self Avith tlie patriots there ; and after the insurrec- 
tion at Caracas in 1810, ho \va.s sent to London witli 
a view to interest the British cahiiiefc in their aiins. 
The British govemmout, lioAvei'er, declaiing its 
neutrality, Ikjlivar speedily returned. Oh the 
declaration of indepemlenco by A'^enezuela on July 
5, 1811, AA'or AA’os commenced by the Spaniards, and 
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Bolivav fonglit umler General Mivumla in Hcveral 
siieee.s.sfu] eiigagemenU. Tlio royalists liaying 
again obtiiinetl jiossession of Venezuela, Bolivar 
iia<l to flee to Curiieao; Imt in Septoinlier 1812 lie 
joiuort tl»e insurgents in Ness' Granada, and driving 
till! Sjiaiiianls back beyond the Magdalena, recrossed 
tbu miiitier svitli a force of uOO men, and pro- 
elniiiied a war to tUe ileatb. His army increased 
witli eacii victory; and on August 4, 1818, lie 
entered Caracas as a comiuoror, and proclaiineil 
liiniself dictator of western Venezuela. Bortuno 
soon deserted tke patriots,, luiwevcr; in Juno 1814 
tliey were routed at Cura, and loOO slain. Bolivar 
was eoinpolled to retire to Cartagena, and, after 
sojiifi fiirther service in Non’ Granada, to King.ston 
in Jamaica, wliero an assassin, hired by tlie 
Spaniards, tviieked liis stmis, but by ini.stake 
murdered his secretary. Ibiving visited Hayti, 
and assembled tlicve the insurgent refugees (1810), 
Bolivar twice landed in Yenezuola ; ho was finally 
compelled to Hoe to Barcelona, and there formed a 
provisiinial mivernment. The following two years 
were imirkeo by a .series of conflicts in which the 
scattered pai'tio.s of jiatriots were most frecjueutly 
beaten, lit 1811) a congress was o])ened at Angos- 
tu,m, and Bolivar was coiilirmetl in tlie supreiuH 
uowor. Having conducted his army, of which thu 
Britisli legion formed a tliivd, over the ahfiost 
impassable Cordillums to Now Grannila, ho 
aciiioYcd tiio Yictorios of ’i’nnia and Boyana, and 
soon afterwards declared New Granada united with 
Yonozucla as a ropnhlic, under tlio iianio of 
Cohnnhia. Novurbhulcss. altliough Bolivar had a 
force at least twice as large as ^lorillo, the din* 
seijslons of the patriots prevented any concerted 
action, and it was only in Jniiu 1821 tliat the 
victory of Clavtihoho virtually ended the wav in 
Venezuela; while it was not till July 1824 that 
the royalist troops wore liimlly driven out of the 
country. The constitution of Colombia was 
adopted on August 80, 1821, and Bolivar was 
chosou iM'csIilent. 

In 1822 Bolivar adtied Ticuador to the repuhlic, 
aud was summoned bo help the Peruvians. Bolivav 
was named duitator of Peru, from which possossion 
also the Spaniards were driven, after more than 
two years figlitiug. In 1820 Bolivar visited 
Upper Peru, the name of which was clianged iii 
his honour to Bolivifi. A constitution prepared liy 
iiiin ill 1S2(}, at tlio retpiest of fctie Bolivians, o.xeitod 
dissatisfaction aud even alarm, oliielly on account 
of its proposal to intrust the cxeuutivo power to a 
liresidenfc for life, without rcsiioiisiliility, and with 
power to name Ids successor. lu Septomher he 
intrusted the government of Poiu to a council 
a])]iointcd by himself, and returned to nuoll a dis- 
turhance in Venezuela. His por.simal influence 
prevailed, ami he was re-elected president, in spite 
of his expressed unwillingness ; hut inoantiiiie, in 
Peru luM famous code liad heeii renounced, and 
tile Colombian troojis had been expelled from 
Bolivia. Ili.s assumption of sujiveme power in 
August 1828 rouseil the ap|)veliension of tlio 
republicau.s ; the dread of a second Napoleuii led 
to a conspiracy again.st lii.slifo; ami in November 
2H2!) Venezuela separated it.self from Colombia. 
Ill consequence, Bolivar laid down Ids authority in 
April 1830, wlien the congress of Bogota, iiow 
largely made un of his enemies, voted him tv 
peiision of 8000 (lollam, on eonditUm of Ids residing 
nliroad. He died at Sail Pedro, near Santa Marta, 
i7th .Dccemher 1880. Bolivar has boon de.scrilied a.s 
the Washington of South America. Tlie diliioultics 
of tlic war of liheratioii coinpelled him to assume 
n dictator’s power, bub thoro iis no proof that ho was 
over iusiuceve in his devotiou to liberty ; aud in 
the service of Ids country he not only 'gained no 
wealtli, but freely spent his own large fortimo. In 


18-12 Ids remains were reiiKU-ed with great jiomn to 
Cui'iicas, where a iiioiininont lias been erected to 
bis memory ; statue.s liave been raised to him at 
Bogota, Lima, and New York ; and the Liberator’s 
ccutenavy was cekibvatcd at (hivdcuH with great 
entlinKiasin in 188.8, when sixteen foreign state-s 
wore rejireseiited at the various funetions, wliieli 
extended over forty days. 

Holivim a rejiuhlican state on tlie west .side 
of South America, formed in 1820, and deriving 
its name from Bolivar. Formerly called Uiipcr 
Pevn, it waH till 1825 part of the viccvoyalty of 
Buenos Ayres, It extends between 8“ and 23“ S. 
hit, , and 57'’ 30' and 73" AV. long., and is iuelo.sed 
liy Peru, Brazil, Paraguay, tlio Argentine Kmmhlic, 
and (Bdli. A jiortion of the Argentine fi'ontier 
lins lioeii for some lime undetermined. Its coast 
provinces Bolivia lost to Cldli in coasciiiienco of 
the wav hetwecu Bolivia aud Peru with Chili in 
187P-83, 'I'lie area of the repuhlic— 842,720 sq. ni. 
in 1809 — was estimated in 1888 at only 438,175 
sq. 111., widcli is still, however, almost four times 
that of the United Kingdom ; meanwhile the 
population has risen from 1,987,352 in 1858 to 
2,303,000, of whom rather more than half are native 
Indians. 

Surface and Hiftlroyraphy. — Prior to the treati.s' 
of 1884, Bolivia contained the loftiest and most 
muniUniimus district of Amei-ica; but as sineo 
tlicn her wostoni frontier has lioen bounded 
by tho Andes, this elaiui would now he only 
partly true. Tlio Peruvian frontier is, liowevor, un- 
oiiaiiged ; and the lofty plateau of Onii’o, wltli an 
average height of 13,000 feet, and ahont 150 miles 
broad, is inclosed between the Andos jiroiier and 
the Cordillora Beal, to the east. Tlioro are also 
intormediato ranges and isolated gnmi>s ; and thu 
volcanoes, cniilined to tlio westoni I'cglon, iiieludo 
Hahania, Illaiupn, and Illimani, all over 21,000 feet 
liigli. T'lio great ^datean falls into two parts, of 
which the nortliern is tlio more inhabited, tlie 
Lako of Titicaca and the many welbwatered 
valleys around making tiie district not so inipro- 
dnetivo as its great elevation >Yon\d otherwise 
vendor it. This lake, witli an area of iiioro than 
32(10 H(p m., and a ilopth of 120 fatlioins, incloses 
several islands, the largest of wliieli was tlie lioine 
of the founders of the onipiro of the Incus, Tlio 
Hio Do.sagnadero, M'ith a course of lUU miles, con- 
nects it with tlie salt lake and swaiiqis of Atillagas 
or Pavia, scarcely ono-thivd the size of Titicaca; 
uiul Hoinewliat to the wc'.st lies the Laguna do 
Coiposa, a basin covered, in the dry season, with a 
thick crust of .salt. The southeni and lower tahle- 
land is chiefly a desert, where the mountain 
streaiiiR oiLlier sink into the sand, or Hood, in the 
rainy season, wliat are salt iiainpas throughout tlie 
rest of the year, The (Jiirdulera Beal system 
descends abnqitly, on the nortli, to the jiluiii of 
the Ainazoa; but its eastern edge is a sei'ie.s of 
terraee.s, sinking gently to the jilaiiis of eastern 
Bolivia, wbicli in the north belong to the Amazon 
basin, and in the south to the jianqias of the I’lata. 
'I’liis ea.stern region is a iTadle of lioth rivers, 
gathering for the latter the L’ilcomayo, with its 
tnlnitary .streams, which Hows through the Gran 
Chaco to feed the Paraguay, and for the fornior 
the Gimpey or Bio Grande, which afterwards be- 
comes the Mamore, and unites with the Beni (q.v.) 
to form the Madeira. Hee Amkiuoa, Anj.iks. 

Clinmtc, and VcijrAaiiou. — Altiiougli situated 
entirely within the tropic.s, Bolivia, from its varied 
elevation, posses.se.s a wide range of climate and 
productions, 'Die regions with an elevation of 
over 11,009 feet arc called while the 

hi'iiva is the region of snow and ice above 12,509 
feet. This division inelndes the whole tahleland 
of Umro and the loftier mouiiLain jioaks, 'I’lie 
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cliiiuite is cold and dry, but ceiierally healthy, in 
finite of tlie cuttinj' winds, the extreme rarity of 
the atinnsiiherc, and the occasional days of great 
Ijeat, followeil by bitterly coir! nigJits. Vegetation 
is scanty, and cultivation mainly cimfined to pota- 
toes, barley, and coarse grasses, which maintain 
the animals of tins zone. Here, an<l in the higher 
parts of tlic next region, tlie dry and rainy seasons 
are distijjgiiislied, the latter extcntliag /roni No- 
vember to March. The cabezerus de vallcs are the 
licads of valleys descending to the lowlands, in the 
eastern terraces, between 9500 and 11,000 feet; the 
deeper \’nlleyK, between 5000 and 9500 feet, are 
called medio yiawus. The former have a temperate 
climate, and wheat and maize are produced in 
large (juantitie.s ; in the latter, tr()i)ieal fruits begin 
to tlourisli. East of the inner Cordillera lie the 
yungas, or ])lains under the 5000 feet limit. This 
district, with its numerous streams, its luxuriant 
tropical vegetation, its rich forc.sts of valuable trees 
in the north, and its immense open snvannali.s in the 
south, surpasses most countries of South America 
ill fertility and resources. CoHee, rice, cacao, coca, 
pine-apples, bananas, tobacco, cotton, and the 
valuable cineliona are cultivated ; and among other 
important plants are tlie copal and caoutchouc trees. 
The rainfall liere i.H uncertain. Interinittent fei'cra 
are coidhiGd to the northern plain.s, where the over- 
flowing rivers and rank vegetation are atlded to a 
hot and moist atmosphere. 

Amvwh. — In the Jmnns are found the guanaco, 
llama, alpm^a, and ^’icnfia — animals almost a.s inde- 
pendent of water as tiie camel — and the chinchilla; 
111 the east, jaguars, tapirs, and other wild animals 
common to Brazil. The lirst three are prized for 
tlioir skins, and are also largely employed as beasts 
of burden ; the vicuha yields a long, soft wool ; and 
the cinuclulia skins also form a valuable article of 
coininerce. • Largo numbers of sheen are herded in 
the highlands, and of cattle in the plains. 

Minmih. — ‘Wiiile agriculture and stuck-raisdng 
have never received jirojier attention in Bolivia, 
the development of its mineral resources has 
alway.s been the nio.st important iiulustiry of the 
countiy ; for its groat yields of gold, silver, 
oopiier, and tin ores have for centuries given alarge 
jw'oJit, in sjiite of tljc e.xce.ssh’o cost (u transport. 
Tlic inine.s of Potosi, wliieh have been worked since 
1546, are estimated to have produced, up to the 
present, over £000,000,000 steriing of silver. Since 
tlie war of independence (ISOO-'ifi), the industrj' 
has been praeticall}' uniiiteiTiiptcil, and .specially 
fo.stered by favourable Itseal regnlathma. The 
want of good roads or accessible seaports, and a 
lack of better fuel than llanm-dung or moss, have 
seriously impeded the work j hut tlie appi-oacli of 
railways, and tiio tliscovery of coal in several pro- 
vinces, promise to remove these checks. Couso-' 
quently, a great revival in mining enteiTirise 
has been notieealde since 18S8, many abandoned 
mines having been reopened. Potosi still produces 
about 2,800,000 ounee.s ■. Oruro yields as much ; 
and the ricliest mine, Huaneliaen, to the south- 
west of I’otosi, more than twice that amount. 
Tlio product of all the silver-mines is e.stimatcd 
at over £3,000,000 annually. Lead and quick- 
silver are frer[nontly found along with the silver. 
Gold-mining lias been abandoned, except by the 
Indians, who carry it on in a lu imitive way ; but 
the metal is still washed in grains from the rivers 
of the eufitevii slojie and foofc-hill.s of the Oidillera 
Heal. The lich copper-mines have recently lieen 
loss worked, chiefly owing to dilliculties of trans- 
portation. 

Commerce, Commzinication, «(:c. — From the land- 
locked position of tlie republic, i(s foreign trade 
labours under heavy disadvantages, wliich tlm 
nature of its great rivers, reiulcved imnavignble by 


mjiids, Iia.s increased. An niiinterniptcnl route was 
reportwl to have been discovered in 1887, by the 
Acqiiirj', Purus, and Amazon ; but as this u’ould 
connect Brazil only uith the extreme’ north of 
Bolivia, beyond the Madie de Dios, its yiraetical 
value is dimbtfiil. More is to be hoped for from the 
railways, wliicli are now steadily apiiroaehing tlie 
country from the south. Prior to tlm Cliilian war, 
its favourite marts were the Peruvian port of jlrica 
and its own Cohija, in Atacama. But both Argen- 
tuie and Brazil liaving granted gratuitous egress 
through their port.s, a great pari of llolivia’s pro- 
ductions have since been drauicd tbrough these 
countries, chielly tiio former. In order to restore 
the trade to the' Pacific, a railway is being rapidly 
pushed fonvanl from tlie now Cliilian port of 
Antofagasta; ui 1886 it readied the Bio Loa at 
Santa Barbara. In 1887 the Paraguayan govern- 
ment granted a conces.sioii for a line by the Pileo- 
mayo to Bolivia and Peru ; in the same year con- 
cessions were granted by tlie Argentine Itejmblic 
to two contractors, for parallel routes tlivoiigli the 
Gxan Chaco, and aimtlier road apiuonchet! Jnjuy- 
A railway to connect I’otosi with the Argentine 
frontier is also projecteil ; meanwliile, the bulk 
of the trade of La l^az is still by rail to Aygaclia 
(BO miles), and by steamer across Lake Titicaca to 
Piino, in Peru, and tbence by rail to MoUernlo. 
Concessions graiibul in 1868, for ojiening up tlie 
Mnmor6 and Mmleira to navigation, liave jirocluced 
no result, although the Brazilian government is 
reported to be willing to render tlm Madeira 
navigable for 400 miles from its jitncdoii with the 
Amazon, and to levy no transit dues, Tlie La Paz- 
Aygacha is the only railway in Bolivia; but in 
1886 there w’cre about 400 niiles of telegrapli linc.s, 
mostly eonnectiug with tlie Argentine system. 
Recent customs returns tliere are none, but a careful 
catiniate would give the annual value of exports at 
slightly over £2,000,000, and of imports at about 
£1,400^000. Two-thirds of the exports consist 
of silver. In 1885 there were shijijied to varloius 
countries through Avica 555 tons of copper, 706 
tons of copper ore, filB tons of tin, and 58S tons of 
silver in bars and ore. The exports to Great 
Britain amntiutcd in 1880 to £190,619 ; the irti|iovto 
from thence amounted to £53,594, being chielly 
iron, cotton, woollen, and manufactured goods. A 
considerable trade is carried on also witli Ger- 
many and France, but there is no direct com- 
meree with the United States. Bolivian nianu- 
inctures are ver;’ Iraekward, fire/irjii.s and brandy 
alone showing any recent ad^•ance ; but the coca 
and cinchona plantations are attracting a great 
deal of attention and capital. In 1885 tlierowere 
over 5,000,000 cinchoiia-treeH, yielding 200,000 lb. 
of hark ; and the eocn-leaf ia in large demand, 
iioth for homo consumption and for export. 

Poptilatiou. — ^The population of Bolivia i.s a 
mixture of various races, half-caste Spaniar<ls and 
Indians, with some descendants of negro slaves 
formerly brought from Africa. About a thir<l of 
the people live in t!io to'wiis, tlie remainder in 
hamlets or in tliu Cimpma. All the Indians are 
dividwl into three clnsses-civilised, semi-civilised, 
and wild. To the first holong the Quichua and 
Aymarfi Indians, cbielly inbabitiug the higlilamls 
of the west. The foriner are direct descendants 
of the Incas, whose language and mannei-s they 
preseive, and form 50 per cent, of tlie pure native 

n iJatjon; tJie Ayniairi are a kindred race, about 
aa numerous. They are devout Catholics, 
mild in character, apatlictic, vvilh more endurance 
tlian oneigj', and are mostly arrieros, or drivers of 
llama-ti-auis, or engaged in llama and slieep rais- 
ing and rude agricnlture. TJie .second division is 
iiiled by the Cniquito and Moxos Indians of the 
great north-eastom llanos, wlio retain part of the 
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civilisation iiiLrotliiced by the Jesuits in the l7th 
century: wliilo the several tribes of nomadic 
Indians inhabiting the eastern plains belonu to the 
thii'ii. These last are miite wild, hut although 
niore or less maliciously ilisposed towards the 
Spanish race, their dislike seldom Amis expression 
in overt acts ; and in consequence, travel in Ihilma 
is comparatively safe. The half-bred pojiulation 
is about a third' as numerous as the pure Indian; 
the eholos, a Spanish and Indian Juixture, form 
tlio most important elouienfc, and to them llolivia 
largely owes her independence. The religion of 
the country is Itoiuan Catludic, hut others ate 
tolerated ; there are f(»uv *Iioceses, including an 
arehhishopric of La Plata, Kducation is extremely 
backward. Of the four univer.sities, three are for 
laM’ students alone ; and in 1884 only 5 per cenh 
of the children of school ago atlmideu the schools. 
Consequently, literature is at a low ebb in Bolivia, 
and its few newspapers have the least w’eiglit of 
any in South America. 

Govern ment, itc. — According to the constitution, 
the execiilive js vested in a pit 2 Kidenb, with two 
vice-]iresidentf<, and a ministry divided into Ove 
depaitments ; while the legislature consists of 
a congroHs of two clminbers, tire Senate and 
the House of Reprcsciilatives, both elccterl by 
iiniveisal siiirrage. In practiee, the law requiring 
the electuui of the pvcsideut every four years lurs 
seldom been (dworved ; and since tlie presidency of 
Coiieral Santa Cruz (from May 1828 to January 
183i)), the history of Bolivia is a record of military 
iimurrectioiiH. the siiiMcme power having heen 
alino.st invariahly seized by succesisful comnmnders. 
There have been no returns of the actual revenue 
and expenditure for several years; in the budget 
for 1887-88 the receipts are calculated at £610,985, 
the expenditure at £733,159. The public debt is 
.set down at about £(3,t)0(),000, including a ‘forced 
war loan’ to oqui]i troops against Chili, and a 
foreign debt of £1,700,000, contracted in England 
in 1H72 to open up fclie Madeira route. The Bniteil 
States consul-general, however, retumetl the total 
del)t in 1884 at £2,540,185, of which the foreign 
debt amounted to £1,444,432; and a general un- 
certainty, in wliifdi tlio Bolivian government seems 
to share, apparently exists ns to the precise ainoniit. 
Some two tniixls the annual revenue is oxiiended 
on the standing army, which consists of aliout 1400 
men, commanded by 8 generals and 1013 other 
olliccifi. Bolivia is divided into fourteen provinces. 
Tlio seat of the executive go\'enime»t, formerly La 
I’az, was transferred in 18B0 to Oriiro, and is now 
at Sucre. The cliief towns are La Paz (20,000), 
Cochabamba ( 14,705), Ohnquisnea or Sucre (12,000), 
and Poto.d f 11,000). 

Bolivia declared its indopeudeiice 0th August 
1825, and took the name of Bolivia oii the 11th 
of that montli. The lirst congress met in the 
following year, and adojded a constitution pre- 
larcd by Bolivar (<i.v.), which has since, however, 
icon greatly ntodilied. The subsequent iiistory 
of tlic slate has been largely a series of rastlcss 
and purposeless levoliitLoiis' Slavery was abol- 
ished in 183(). Ill 1870 a war broke out between 
Cliili and Bolivia allied with Peru, of which tlie 
issue was disastrous to the allies. The terms of 
peace were severe, and strippetl Bolivia of her 
seaboard district, wifcli its store.s of iiitro and 
guano, besides deniancUng a heavy war indemnity. 

Itolkliov, a cathedral city of liussia, on the 
river Nngra, 37 miles N. of Orel. It mniiufac- 
tines leather, gloves, ho.siery, and soap, and has 
an active trade in tallow, 'liemp, oil, fruit, and 
I’egetahles. Pop, (1,883)2(1,305. 

Boll, a lucasiire of citpacitv for grain, &e.» useil 
in Scotland and tiio North England. In Scot- 


land it is usually equivalent to 6 imperial hiishols, 
but in England it varies from that to 2 busliels — 
the ‘new boll.’ It is also a measure of weight, 
containing, for Hour, 10 stone { = 140 1)).). The 
word is pronounced boio in modern Scotch; being 
entirely a nortlicm word, it may ho distinct from 
the English boh, nml be lathev an old Notsq 
word — the Scandinavian equivalent of the old 
English bollc, modern boivl. See a table of its 
local values in Old Country and Fuvminy IPorcfs 
(English Dialect Society, 1880). 

BollaildistS, an association or succession of 
Jesuits by whom the Aeta Suiictonim (q.v.), or 
Lives of the Saints of the Christian Church, were 
I collected and published (1643 — 1794). Tliey re- 

’■ ceiv^ their name from JoHK Boi.tANn, bovn in 
the Netherlands 1596, died 1665, who edited tlio 
first 6 vols., containing the montli of .lannary 
in 2 vols. published in 1643, and the month of 
Febraarv in 3 vols, pnblislied in 1658, The vast 
imdertaKing had been in-ojected by a riemish 
Jesuit, Heiibert Kosweyd, and on his dentil in 
1629 iris collections were intrusted to Bollaiul, who 
established hhnself in Antwerp, opened a corre- 
spondence all <tver Europe, and associated young 
men of Iris order witli himself in the work. Tlie 
suppression of tlie Jesuit order in 1773 caused the 
removal of the Bollaridist .Society to the monastery 
of Coudenbeig, in Brns.se)s, tin the pevsceutioiis 
under Joseph II. brought about its dissolution, tn 
1789 the abliey of Toiigerloo in Brabant took up 
the colossal task of carrying on the Acta Sane- 
tarmn; butscarcolyhad tlie 53d volume ajipoared in 
May 1794, bringing the calendar down to October 6, 
when the French occupation, and their destruction 
of the MS. collections, jmt an end to the work. 
In 1837 a new Bollaiulist association of Jesuits 
was formed under the patronage of tlie Belgian 
"overnineiit, which set aside a yearly sum of 6900 
francs for this object, and in 1845 the 5Jth volume 
appcaruil. Upwards of GO I’olmnos have now 
appeareti (the part published in Decemher 1887 
carrying the work into Novoinbei')i and there is 
thus a prespect of the completion of this vast work, 
of which Gibbon lias truly said, that ‘ Ihroiigb 
tlio medium of fable and superstition it cominniu- 
cates much historical and plnlo-sophical instrnction.’ 
A now edition, in 01 vols., was published in Paris 
(1863-67), and since 1882 supplemonts, with fac- 
similes of the more valntihle ALSH., Iiavo appeared 
at Paris and Brussels, uuduv the title Analecta 
BoUandiana. jSco Sain 'I'.s. 

Bologiiti; one of tiic iiio.st ancient cities of 
Italy, hcantinilly siluatod on a fertile plain at llio 
foot of the lower shqies of tlie A]iGniiine.s, 82 miles 
N. of Florence, and 135 SE. of Milan by rail. An 
irrecwlar hexagon, it is inclosed by a high livick 
wall, 6 to 6 miles in extent, with twelve gate.s, 
and is intersocted by the canal of Reno, while, 
on either side, the vivor.s Rone and Savcua swee\> 
pa.st its walls. The streets in the newer parts 
of the city are .spacious and well jiavetl, with rich 
and varieil coioiiiiade.s, aHbrding slieltor alike from 
sun and rain; in the older portion, the streot.s 
ore narrow and dirty, and the arcades corre-spoiul- 
iiigly low and gloomy. The city i.s adorned with 
many Ann palaces of the noliility, which are 
rich in fresco-paintings by tlie great masters. 
Pre-nininently wortliy of notice arc the I’alazzo 
PiihbHeo, and the Palazzo del Podestk. Tlio 
former contains some line frescoed rooms and 
galleries ; the latter is interesting as having lieen 
the prison mui death-sceno, in 1272, of Enzio, the 
son of the Einrioi'or Frederick II., and also as con- 
taining the archives of the city. Tlioro are numer- 
ous and important eharitahlo institutions. The 
great feature of Bologna, however, is its religious 
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edifices, which ave reinavkahlc both for the beauty 
of their aicliitcctuie, and the atnimlancc anil 
spleiulonr of the art-troastires tliey contain. It 
lias move tlian 70 churches, the most veinavkablo of 
which are ,San Stofano, ^vllicll is rich in relies, 
Madonnas, and Byzantine hescocs of the 11th 
and l'2th centuries; San I’etronio — which, though 
unfinished, is the largest cliurch in the town — 
a in)ljle specimen of Italian Gothic, with a meri- 
dian traced on the floor by the astronniiier Cas- 
sini, ami numerous masterpieces both in scnlp- 
ttire and in painting ; San Diiineuico, where the 
founder of the order lived and died, and where 
his tomb 1ms been richly oniiimeiited by iliehael 
^Viigelo and others ; ami tlie cathedral dedicated 
U) St Petoi', also rieli in rvorks of art. In tJie 
centre of the city are two remarkable leaning 
to\\’ers, constructed about tlie hcgiuniiig of the 
12th century : the Asiiielhi, with n lioight of 274 
feet, and aii inclination of 8 feet 4 inches, and the 
Garisenda, witli an elevation of 1S7 feet, and a 
lean of 8 feet 2 inches. The uiiivemty of 
Bologna, the oldest in Europe, claims to have 
been foiiinlcil in 425 ; it certainly dates as a law- 
sehool from the llth century. Its reputation early 
bccatae so great, chiefly on account of its school 
of jurisprudonee, that stuilonts from all parts of 
Europe ^vere atlracteil to it. In 1202 tlie luunlier 
receiving instruction is stated to have liecn 10,000, 
and it was found necessary to appoint professors 
si)ecially for the stmlonts from eacii countrj'. 
Medicine has hmg been the iwineiiml study, and 
the discovery of Galvanism by one of its professor's 
has shed a lustre on the nnivei-sity, which ia also 
celebrated as the earliest school for the practice of 
dissection of tlio human liody, ns well ns for the 
fact, that for centuries learned female profes.soi's 
liavo ])relecte(l n-ithin its walls. Though the 
students nou’ number h^.ss than UUU, the university 
still holds a linst rank among Italian etlucafcionnl 
institutions ; its ciglitli <.‘entenary was cclehratcd 
in 1888. Bologna also posaeases an acodernv of 
music of aoJiie note ( 1805 ), at which Itoasini stiutied. 
The niuvev.sLty library contains 160,000 vola. and 
6000 JISS., many of which are very rai’e and valu- 
able, and there is besides a city lihrarv of 120,000 
vols. Tire Accudemia dello Belle Artl is i>artieu- 
JarJy rich in tlie works of t)io.ae native artists who 
fouiided the fav-faiued Bologne-se school of paint: 
iiig, and it has also soino line specimens of other 
schools. Bidognn lias given 8 popes and more than 
200 cardinals to tlio Church. There are some 
imjmrbanb manufactures, including silk goods, 
velvet, crape, Nvax oanillcs, nuisical instriunents, 
chemical products, pa))er, cards, and sausages 
almost as celebrated as its paintings. Pop. (1872) 
115,057; (1881) 103,998. 

Bologna o\ves its origin, which is said be iiiiich 
more remote tiian tliat of Home, to the Etruscans, 
liy whom it was called Felsina. It was afterwanls, 
as Bononia, the chief town of the Boil, from whom 
it was taken liy the Homans ami made a colony 
( 189 H.C.). After the fall of the Homan empire, it 
jw.s.sed into tlio hands t>f tlio Longobnnls, from 
wliom it was taken by the EranUs. Charlemagne 
made it a free city, and the citizens were after- 
wards invested A\’ith the choice of their own j'miges, 
consuls, and magistrates. Tlie feuds of the Guelph 
and Glubellino factions led in 1506 to the downfall 
of the republic, and the supremacy of the papal 
see. In 1790 Bologna Avas taken by the French, 
and Avas constituted the chief toAvji of the Cisalpine 
Kcpuhlic ; in 1815 it voA'evtcd to the pojKi.^ In 1848 
the Austrians A'ainly attempted to obtain posses- 
sion of the town ; in the followiiig year, howcA'er, 
tlioy captured it after a ton days’ siege. ^From 
the comiuoncement of the Italian camiMiigii of 
1869, the Bolognese gaA'o an active symiwithy to 
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the national cause; intimated their intention of 
placing tlicmselvcs under the rule of ^''ictor Em- 
manuel ; and Avhen the question of annexation to 
Italy, or separate government, was sn))initted to 
the univei-sal vote of the jienple, in March 1860, 
the votes for annexation Aveve 1000 to 1.— Tlie 
Province of Boloyiia forma part (jf the contpurli- 
mento of Emilia. It is very fertile, and its 
numerous small streams and canals are largely 
utilised in the irrigation of rice-liidds, Large 
numbers of silkwoniis ave reared. Area, 1380 
sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 457,47-4. See Burton’s Elms- 
can Bolotfiia [ISJG), For the Bolognese School of 
painting,' .see Garacci, Pain’tinu. 

Ifiolojnia Phial, or PniLo.sorniavL Phial, 
is a shoGi, tliick, nanoAV glass A'essel, clo.so at one 
eud, and open at the other, Avliich the ghuss hloAver 
pvepai-es from each jjot of metal hefore oinnloying 
it in the fashioning of tninhlers, glasses, iiottles, 
tte. (see Glass). It .serves the purpose of 
cnahling' the gbiss-iuflinifactiii’er to jmtgc of Uio 
colour and other conditions of the fused glass or 
metal ; and as the Husk is not subjected to anneal- 
ing, it Is verj’ fiiablo, and a small angular fragment 
of any mineral alloAved to drop into it, at once 
caiLses it to lly in nieces, It is curious to notice, 
however, that a Boh)gna phial aaiII bear a very 
heavy hloAV on the outside Avitliout being fine- 
tui-en. 

Bologna Stone, or Bonokian Stone. In 
the eud of the lOtli or beginning i)f the 17tli cen- 
tiny, \'incent Caseiorolo, a Hlioeniaker of Bologna, 
made the very reinavkahle discovery that the 
iiiineml now knmvn ns heavy spar (huiium sul- 
phate), which ia found near Bohignafas it is in 
a great many other places), Avhen rediiced to a 
doe {Huvder mixed with gnni, drkvl, and strongly 
heated in a covered eruciblo, is converted into a 
substauce liaviug the property of sliiniug in the 
dark. Ca.scioro)o mentioned liis discovery (1602) 
to tiie alchemist Soipio Bogatello and the iimthc- 
inatician Magimis, and the latter made the sub- 
.stance ( fiist called by its clisc{)verer ‘ eapis Solaris,’ 
but soon from the place Avliere it Ava.s prejiared, 
‘the Bologna, or Bonouian Stone’) famous by 
the ^ecimoiis Avhich lie sent about. Peter Potier 
(or Itoteraa), a Froncli clieniist resident in Bologiirt, 
first published (1022) a recipe for making it. 

Tlio Hiilistance is essentially sulphide of barium, 
but ito phosphoi'escent character donoiuls A’cry 
much on the way in Avhicli it is preparmf, and many 
pmceascs have "been descriljed. It slunc.s in the 
dark onl)’’ if it has pivviously been .slionc on, 
seeming slowly to give out the light it has ab- 
sorbed. The noAV’ AA-ell-knoAvn ‘luminous paint’ 
is mode up of this or of other similar and similarly 
prepared sulpliides. See Phosi'HOIiescence. 

ItoIoillCtOl', an in.strnnient ini’ented (1881) 
by Professor Langley for tlie measurement of the 
iiitensiti’ of radiant heat. It consists essentially 
of a AVlieatstone’s Bridge (q.v.), arranged so that 
no euirent passes through the galA'anometer. Tlie 
niTOs of the bridge are made of a sulrstance the 
resistance of AvIiich varies greatly Avitli the tern- 
perature. Hence, if one arm he exposed to vailia- 
t-ion from Avhich the other is screened, the galvan- 
ometer needle aviII he at once delleeted. The 
instoiment may be made much more sensitive than 
a 'thermopile. A good one can measure variations 
of tenipemturo of of a degree centigrade, 

and can detect a A'nriation of rWcTurtb. 

Bolor»Togh is a lofty Imrdev-ridge^ of the 
Pamir plateau, ranging SW. to NE., wliich falls 
nbmptly to ICashgaria {see Asia, Pamih, Tur- 
kestan). There aa’us near this an ancient kingdoiu 
of Bolor; see Proceedings of Geogruphicul Society 
for 1881. 
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Itol.SC'na (ancient Voldun), a town in the pro- 
vince of liointii on tlie nortli shore of tlie Lake of 
Ihilsena {Lacus VolsiuicuHi's), 20 miles NNIV. of 
Viterbo. It now 1ms only 2200 inhabitants; hut 
prior to 2S0 n.c. it was a piiieo of gi'Cat inijnirtanee, 
Forming' one of the twelve Ktriiscau cities. At 
liolseim, in 120:1, a douhtinj,' jiriest wna said to 
liav’e been convinced of the truth of the doctrine of 
transuhstauliation, by witnessing the flow of blood 
from tin? Host he lind just consecrated ; and in 
coiinnomoration of tlii.s iniraclo (the subject of a 
jnusternieee), Urban IV. instituted, in 12(14, the 
festival of Coipus Chvisti. Half a mile from 
jlolsena are a few trace.s of tlie Etruscan city, and 
many fragments of the later Homan one remain. — 
The Lake of liolsena is a line expanse of water about 
10 miles long and 8 broad, but its shores arc very 
nnliealtliy. It occupies a volcanic liollow. Tiio 
Marta lUver cari'ies its waters into the Moditor- 
rajiean. It ha.s two islands, Hisciitinu and Mar- 
tana, whieli were favourite autumnal retreats of 
Hope Leo X. 

ISolsWJird, an old towji of J'h'ieslaud, 15 mili!,s 
}8\V. from Leeiiwarden, It Inis a iitie (.lotliic 
ehurcli, Po]). (188;i} f)933, 

lioltoil, or IJolton-IjK-Mooks, an important, 
I'hmlish nnumfucturing town anil parliamentary 
and miinicij)al borongb in South Lanensbire, oil 
the Croal, 11 miles N^V. of Maucliester. The 
river Croal divides the town into Ureat and Little 
Bolton. It was celebrated as far back us the time 
of Henry VIII. for its cotton and its woollen 
manufactures, introduced by Flemisli elothier.s in 
the 14lh century. Emigrants from France and the 
Palatinate of the Hhiiie .subseiiucntly introduced 
new brandies of manufacture ; and the improve- 
ments in cottoii-s]unning of tlio middle of tho 18th 
oentury rapiilly iiieveaseu the trade of tho town. 
Thoiigii Arkwright was at one time a resident, and 
Crompton was born and all Ins life lived in the 
parish of Bolton, tlie opjmsition of tlie working- 
classes long retarded tho adoption, in the town, of 
their inventions — the Kpinniiig-franio and the mule. 
Bolton, containing more than 100 cotton-mills, 
with abmit 4 million of spindles, is now one of the 
principal seats of tho cotton manufactnve in Lanea- 
siiii'e. Muslins, lino calicoes, quiltings, counter- 
panes, dimities, Ac. are manufactured. Tlioro 
are also ext(5iisive foundries and iron-works, bleach- 
ing-mills, chemical works, pajier-miUs, and nvuner- 
ous dye-works. Bolton parish has numerous coal- 
mines. There are pnhiic reference and lending 
lihrarios and museum, town cemetories, piildie park 
and recreation grounds, town-hall, which cost in all 
£170,250, opened in 1873, murket-liiill, fisli-inarkot, 
e.Kchaiige, mechanics’ institute, and many eliurchcs 
and schools, The cost of briiighig the water from 
Kntwisle Moor, a distance of 5 miles, was, up till 
1887, £7(50,270. Bolton is an important railway 
centre, being a iirinciiial station on the London ami 
North-western and tlie Lancashiro and Yorkshire 
vailways, It is the hirthplace of the daily evening 
press [_BulUin Edouiuj Acaw). ami has now three 
evening and three weekly iiewsjiapers. During the 
(Jivil War, the Parliament garrisoned Bolton; in 
Ui44 it was atovmcil by the I'iavl of Derby. A 
enmU was made from Maneliester to Bolton in 1791 . 
Pop, (1871) 92,055; (1881) 105,973, Since 1832 it 
has returned two luemheis to imrliunient. 

Boltoii Abbey, York.slnre, is situated in a 
higlijy picturesquo district on tho river IV’harfe, 

(i miles E. of Skipton, and 18 NW. of Leeds. 
Founded for Augnstinian canons about 1150, it 
has been celohrated hy Vordsworth in The White 
Due of ItyhtunG and The Force of Vraver. The 
remains range from Early Englisli to Perpeiulie- 
nlar ; and tlie nave of the church has been restored , 


for service. The old barn of the abbey is still in 
use ; and the gateway, familiar tlirougli Landseer's 
ineture, bus been incorporated in Bolton Hall, a 
modern seat of tlio Duke of Dev'oiiHliire. 

ISuIil.S (Ur. huloH, ‘a lump ’), a .soft mass of any 
kind of luetUcuie, iuteuded to be swallowed at 
once. It differs from a pill in being larger. 

Itoina, the capital of the Congo State (q.v.). 

Ito'iiiar.Slllul, a Knssian fortress on Aland 
Island (q.v.), commanding tlio Gulf of Botiiihn. 
In August 1834 it was destroyed by an Anglo- 
French force, after a six days’ bombardment. The 
'freaty of Paris IiohikI Russia not to restore it. 

ISomb, Bomr-.siiki.i„ or Biierr, is a hollow jivo- 
jeetiie, usually of cast iron, fired from a mortar or 
other large jiicice of ordnance, filled with gunpowder, 
and fitted with a time-fuse, wliich causes it to hurst 
at any required instant after it is lived. Thu frag- 
ments are most (le.strnctivo both to men and 
material, and the flame of the oxplo.sion sets fire to 
anything inllammablc with which it comes into 
contact — even earthen parapets are imieli damaged 
by iiombs, wliioh, lodging in them and then burst- 
ing, ha\'e tlie .same ellects as a mine sprung under 
them. Snell projectiles were formerly fired from 
mortars only ; imt all modern ]»iec(;s of artillery 
now fire tliehi. Tho name tihcH lias, however, been 
generally substituted for that of bomb, especially 
since the introduction of rilled guns living elongated 
projectiles. Tlio largest sjihorical bomli over made 
IS 20 inches in diameter and weighs 21 cwt., for 
Mallet’s gigantic mortar, now in Woolwich Arsoiial, 
but only n few were over fired, as the mortar was 
found to be too weak to bear the shock of dis- 
charge. Tho 13-ineh is the largest spherical shell 
in ordinary u.se. It weiglis about 195 lb., with 
a tliickness of metal varying from 14 to 2 inches 
at diilbi'ciit jiavts j it bursts with about 8 lb. of 
powder. The 10-inc)i bomb, weigliiiig about 90 
lb., is proportionately less in all dimensions than 
that just described ; 'au<l so on for tlio.se of smaller 
diameter, s. Tlie smallest is the hand-grenade of 
3 Ih. weight. Tho elongated projectiles used with 
modern lieavy guns, some weigliiiig as much as 
three-quarters of a ton, arc all hollow, and u.sed 
us boinb.s. Bee Buell, Mojetah. 

lto]|ll>R was an ojijirobrions ciiithet be.Htowed 
in Italy on Ferdinand 11. of Najiles (1810-59), in 
coiiseipicnce of hi.s cruel boinhardment of Naples, 
Me.sshia, and other cities of his realm during the 
vevotutionaiy troubles of 1849. 

Koiii^bard, a kind of cannon in u.se about the 
close of the 14th century and later, short, thick, 
and wiile in tlio bore, sometimes cajiahle of throw- 
ing halls of stone of 200 and oven 500 lb. weight. 

lloillbardicr* tlie lowest mm-coinmissionoil 
ollicev in tho British avtillevy,. ranking with 
corporals in tlic infantry and cavalry. The name 
was a|)]>Iied in tho 17th and 18tli centuries to a 
man employeil about tlio mortars and howitzers — 
pieces of oi'i\i\aucc employed in bmnhavding. 

ISoiiibardior Kcctle, a name given to 
several species of heetle.s, of tho genera firacliiuus 
and Aptmus, in tho .siib-faniily Carabida'. Tlio 
name riifers to their olVensivo and defensive habit 
of discharging an aiiviil volatile Iluid with ox- 
jilosive force from the abdomen. Some ants and 
other insects exliihit tiie .same envious protective 
device. The ilischarge has a ])nngent odour, acid 
and caiiHtic jiropevties, and eva])orate.s with ell'er- 
vescence in tlio air. Those Ijcetle.s arc u.snally 
found under stones or at tree roots, often in great 
companios. The larger and more brilliant specie.^ 
are tropical. Several small species of Bracliimis are 
natives of England. Tho most common Eiiglisli 
.species is only about four lines long. When 
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voiidily liiimlled, it will Jimke moi'O Ilian a dozen 
tli.‘<cliai'ge,s in japid succession. 

ISoill1)ardlllCllt is an attack upon a fortress 
or fortilied town by means of sliolls, red-hot shot, 
careas.ses, rockets, &c., to destroy the fortifications, 
burn the houses, and kill the peojite. It is most 
likely to be successful against a jdace destitute 
of bojjib-proo/ (loi'er; or one iiaring a large oivdl 
population. A bombaidinont is a cruel ojieration, 
esjiocially when, as is often the ease, it is directed 
against tlio civitinns and tlieir buildings, as a 
moans of inducing or compelling the governor to 
surrender tlic place, and terminate tlieir misenes. 
It vcijuires little engineering science ; whereas a 
regular siege, which is a much sbnver process, 
reejnires tlie aid of engineers to ilircct the attack 
against fortilications, guns, and soldiery, leaving the 
inhabitants and buildings untouelied. In mndevn 
times, a boiiibardment la generally adopted ns an 
adjunct to a siege, distracting the" garrison by an 
iiiccHHdub live from uiortars and heavy guns day an<l 
nigiit. At Sebastopol, for instance, the niorlars 
lired sliells into the centre of the city, wliilo the 
forts were caiinoimdeil by the siego-gniis. A boin- 
biu'diiieiit is more frerjiiently a naval than a mil itary 
operation, and in that case is mulertaken Avitliont 
an invc.stmcnt, or any intention of ca]'fcuring tlie 
idiico, but simply M’itli tlie object of de.stroyiiig it. 
The stores required for a vigorous bombardiiieiit 
are immense. Thus, in 1759 lioilney threw 2(1, OfK) 
shells and careaase.s into Havre j in'l792 tho lJuke 
of Saxe-Teselien threw 8(5,000 shot and shell into 
Lille in 1-tO hours; in 1795 Pichegm threw 8000 
shells into Maiinheiiu in Id lioui's • mid in 1807 the 
Eiiglisli threw 11,000 shot and slicll into Cojieii- 
liageii in 3 days. In January 1871 the (Jermaus, 
bomharding Paris and its forts, throw 10,000 shells 
daily into the place, of Avliicli 500 fell in the city 
itself. The siege and bombardment of Htmsburg 
in August and September is also memorable! 
The homliardment of tlio forts of Alexandria 
by the British licet on the 11th July 1882, is 
a recent oxaiiiplo of the etlect of the enormous 
modern sliolls. It was directed against the fortili- 
cations witli tlie intention of destroying tliem, and 
not against the town, though the latter was set on 
lire in several jilaces by these far-ranging projentiles. 
The forts were silonced in 24 honr.s. 

I(omll>ai‘<loii, in Music. See SAXHORN. 
Jtoiiibax. See Siuc-cotton Trkr. 

ISoillbay, the Western Provinee of India, with 
a Governor appointed by the crown, a Legislative 
Coimcil, and a European and native garrison under 
a local Coinmandcr-in-cliief. Bombay, including 
>Shiil and Aden (q.v.), eumnrises 24 Britisli dis- 
tricts, and 19 native or feudatory state.s, and 
contains 197,887 S([. m., of which 73,753 are in 
native states. The Nerhudda Eivor divides tlie 
pieshicney, as in accordance udfcii the old immo It is 
stilt often called (see India), into two portions : in 
the north is (Juzerat, cluelly consisting of alluvial 
lilaius, witli the Uiitcli and Kathiawar peninsulas ; 
to the south is the Maliratta country, whjeli in- 
cludes parts of tlie Deccan, (Jarnatie, and Konkaii 
or coast-districts. The political control of Barnila 
(q.v.) was transferred in 1875 from Bombay to tlie 
supreme government of India. The small toni- 
tories of the Portuguese— Goa, Dunian, and Diu-- 
liavo an area of 1062 sq. m. The coast-line is 
irregular, broken by tlie gulfs of Cambay and 
Cutcii, with several Jine natural harbours, Bombay 
and Karachi (Kurmcheo) being the most important. 
Tlio chief mountain-range.s run north and south ; 
in the north are. the Khirtliar Mountains; in the 
south-east are the Western Aravalli_ range ; south 
of tlio Tapti are the Sahyadri Mountaius oiAVe.stern 
Ghats, which run almost parallel with the coast; 


the Satimra range runs east, and /onus the water- 
shed between the Tapti and Norbudda. >Sin«l is 
watered and fertilised thrmiglumt its whole length 
by the Indus ; the Subarmati and Malii How 
tiii'ough the plains of North Guzerat ; the Nor- 
hudda mirsnes a western course into the Gulf 
of Cambay. The Tapti tluw.s tbrougli Kliande-sli 
district, entering the sea above Surat. Be.sides 
the.se, tliere are numerous hill streaiiiR, which are 
torrents duriu'f the rains and dry np in the hot 
season. The Bunn of Cntcli (q.v.), in the 'we.st 
of Gnzerat, covens an area of alnmt 80()(J sq. in., 
and is the great source of salt-supply for the 
presidenej’. There are few minerals, Jind no coal ; 
inm Is mined at Teagar in Dharvar, and there is 
gold amongst the quartz, Good biiildiiig-stone is 
abundant, with limestone and slate. As to 
climate : in tlie dry sandy districts of Sind, 
the thermometer has reached 130° in the shade ; 
the moan temperature in Lower Sind, during 
the liottest months in the year, is 98° in the 
sliade, in Ciitcli and Guzerat the heat is slightly 
los.«, The coast-districts are hot and moist, with 
a heavy rainfall during the monsoon, which 
Kometiihes reacho.s 300 inche.s. The tableland 
of the Deccan ha.s an agreeable climate, except 
during the hot months. 

Besides an jhigliean blslio]i and his elerg.v, there 
are cliaidains of the Cluircli of Scotland, fn 1884- 
85 the entire number of scliools and colleges aided 
by government, or under its inspection, was t5'728, 
with 438,41(5 pupils, Tlie university of Bombay 
^vas founded in 1857 ; 840 candidate.s pas.sed. for 
admission in 1885, Tlicro were about 90 libraries, 
and 75 nowspapers (19 Anglo-vernacular) in 1884- 
85. During tlie Mutiny of 1857 the local army 
renmiiied, on the whole,' steady and faithful ; and 
a portion of it, under Sir Hugh Bose, acted iu the 
supjiression of the insurrection. The army con- 
sisted in 1888 of 35,042 men, of whom 21,000 were 
natives. Tho headquarters is at Poona. Bombay 
lias benefited vastly from tlie establishment and 
extension of the In'dian railway-system. The first 
railway in India Avas opened in Bombay in 1853; 
tlie presidency has hoav more than 3500 iniles^ of 
railway, giving comnmiiication Avitli all the im- 
imrlaiit towns of India. A cable telegraph from 
Bombay to Aden Avas laid in 1869; there are now 
private company cables, Avliile the Government 
Indo-European Telegrapli Department lia-s its 
headquarters at Karaclii. 

Of late years, manufactuniig industvie.s have 
been extremoly active in Bombay. Qniiiuand- 
ing the rielicst cotton-fields in India, it has im- 
proved to the utmost its natural advantages. 
The stojipage of the American cotton-supply dur- 
ing the civil Avar gave a grand impulse to the 
Jlomhay trade, the exports of cotton during the 
live ybavK 1861 to 18C(i averaAiig in value 
582,347 year. The wealth ponro(l_ into 
Bombay at tliis peiiod led to a vast oxtension of 
the trade, Avhicli partly continued after the period 
of inflation had passeit. Tlic Jirst inill Avas started 
in 1854, and ten years later there Aveie 13. In 
1887 the presidency had 75 largo Rtoaiii-facturies, 
Avitli 14,920 looms and 1,779,220 spindles, employ- 
ing on an aA’erage 54,785 hands daily. In that 
year 3,917,929 cwt. of raw cotton Avere exported, 
valued at £0,063,144. But, in addition to this, 
1,898,53(5 CAvt. Avere consumed in the local industry. 
In 1886 tlie imports of piece-goods amounted to 
679 million yards, and of yanm to 16 million 
ixmiids. No't only doe.s Bombay now compete 
with Maneliesterin the Indian market; it exports 
its OAvn manufactures, tlie returns for 1887 being 
89 million pounds of t\vi.st and yarn, valued, at 
£3,240,480 ; and of piece-goods, 41 million yards, 
worth £509,282. These results are the most striking 
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ill view of the aholition, in i8Sl, of the iluty on 
cotton inipovts, wliicli placed the local industry 


at a diaa^h’aiitn^o. After cotton, the other great 
staples arc opium, ^vlient, and seeils. The trade 
ill opium is wortli nearly Ii\’e millions sterling, two 
millions being the clear revenue derived hy govern- 
ment from a pass duty of fi50 rupees a chest. 
Altliongii of recent origin, the wheat trade has 
asHuined largo proportious. In 1887 the exports 
amounted in value to £o,('>H7,uOI). Other priiiuipat 
expavts are sugar, tea, raw wool, woollen shawls, 
lihres, aiul drugs; while among the imports are 
niacliinerv, metals, oils, coal, and liquoiy. Tliei'c 
is a considerable trade in Arab Iioraes, of which 
.SP20 wore imported in 1887. The total imports in 
188(3-87 (iuebulitig nine millions of treasure) 
amounted to £83^,00(3,037, and the exjiorta to 
£35,408,042. Of the imports, £21,948,521 wmth 
M'ere from Great Ih-itain, which took £7,980,071 
worth of tli« exports. Silk-wea%'ing is earned on 
ut Alimedabiul, fiurat, Nasik, Yeola, and Poona; 
cnipels are made at Ahmeduagar ; leather-work 
and pottery in 8iiid ; brass-ware in Homliay city, 
Nasilv, amt Poona; cutlery, armour, and gold ami 
silver work in Ciiteb. Pop. {1881) of native states, 
excluding Bnroda, 8,941,249; of British territoiy, 
10,489,274, of whom nearly 18 millions were Hindus, 
3^ Mohammedans, less than a million almrigines, 
14.5,154 Christians, 127,1.30 Sikhs, 498,443 Jaiim, 
73,973 Pnrsees, 902,3 Jews, ^'src. 

BoiUbtiy (City) occupies the entire bveailtUof 
the SE. cud of Bombay Islaml or Peninsula, 
hordering at once on tlie liai-boiu* inside, and on 
Back Bay outside, The island, now permanently 
connected by causen’ays and hrcakwiitcrs with 
.Sulsotte Island and the mainland, is over 11 miles 
long by from 3 to 4 broad. For adiniiiistrative pur- 
poses tliD city constitutes a district by itself, with 
an area of 22 sq. in. Itn liarhour, studded with 
islands and crowded witli shipping, is one of the 
finest in the world ; the space availnhle for shipping 
being aljoiit 14 miles in lengtii by i5 broad. Bombay 
is the most European in a|)iieaianeG of all the cities 
in India. In the luisinoss prut there nre several 
streets continuously lined with splendid bnildings j 
whilo the bazaars, which extend fnmi the fort 
tou’avds Mazagnoii, are traversed hy fairly wide 
streets, extensive lines of tvamways passing through 


even the most crowded parts. Many of the private 
houses of European residenta are built on the 
suburb of Malabar Hill, 
the ridge running into the 
sea forming the west of 
Back Bay ; and at Breach 
Candy looking seaward. 
The Hindus and tlio 
Moliammedaiis form tlio 
largest section of the jiopu- 
lation, and the rest are 
Parsees, native Christians, 
Europeans, Imlo - Portu- 
guese, Jews, &c. Amid 
these various classes, the 
Parsecs rank next to the 
English ill position ami 
inllneiicB, Among their 
leaders may be iianiod the 
late Sir Jamsetjeo Jeojeo- 
blioy, and Sir Dinsl'iaAv 
Mahoekjeo Petit, iner- 
eliaiit-princes who have 
endowed Bombay with 
inagnificont charities. The 
Banias, or Hindu traders, 
rank next to the I'arsees. 
On the esplanade, facing 
towauls Back Bay, arc the 
secretariat, the university, 
seuate-liaU, hij'h court, 
ollices of public works, 
sailore* homo, and statue of the Queen. In tlie 
iieighhourhood of tlio fort are the town-liall, the 
mint, cathedral, and onstom-lionse. The tcr- 
iiiinns of the Great Indian Peninsular Bailway, 
openeil in 1878, is the finest building in Bombay 
— proliahly the linest strnetuvo of the kind in the 
world, costing upwards of £300,000. On tlie ]iro- 
moutoiy to Uio east of Back Bay stood the old 



fort, now a mere garrison, its walls having been 
demolished; the havliour is defended by batteries 
and two ironclads. Ifc lias an extensive systein of 

n ’s, wharves, and docks ; l^rinces Doelc is saiil 
ave cost over a million sterling. Mazagaon 
Bay, tho centre of shipjiing activity, is at the head 
of the harbour. Tlie city u-ater-suiqily is drawn 
fi-om Vihar Lake, 15 miles nortliwards, Always 
favourably situated for foreign trade, Bombay 
has proEtei! largely by being the (ir.st important 
port reached by vessels from Eufope, and by being 
the chief mail line to India by Sue’/, and Aden, 



Cotton Mercliaiits at Bombay. 
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whence letters are sent on by rail to all parte of 
Imlia. Bombay now surpaascii Calcutta in the 
amount of her trailc; in 1886-87, 36 {) per cent, of 
tire trailo of India was done tin-ough Calcutta, 
nmi 42'78 tlmm<di Bombay. Tliia pmportion is 
partly acconnteil for by tlie fact that the bulk of 
the treaJsnre imports to Imlia arc rcceiverl in 
Bombay. Tlio chief avticle.s of export are cotton, 
wheat, shawls, oniuin, collee, pej>pcr, ivoiy, aiul 
gums ; the chief imports, piece-^oods, thi'cad, 
yarn, metals, wine, beer, tea, and silk. The chief 
industries are dyeing, tanning, anti working in 
metal. With 60 large steam-mills, Bombay urc- 
sents t)ie appearance of a city in LaneasJiire. The 
l)opulation, udiicli is exceedingly heterogeneous and 
dense — as many as 31 ])cr.«oiis, on an average, inhab- 
iting each house— amounted, in 1H81, to 773,196. 
Less than 13,000 of this nnmbcv are British Imrii. 

In 1.109, about a year before the capture of Goa, 
the Portuguese visited the island ; and by 1532 
they iiad made it fciieirown. In 166J theyce<led 
it to Charles II. of Kiigland, ns part of the dowry 
of his bride, the Infanta Gathanno. In 1668 his 
majo.sty granted it for an animal payment of £10 
to the Kast India Coinnany, wliieh, in 1683, trans- 
ferred wliat was tlien its luineipal presidency to 
Bombay from Surat. Tlie name oi the island, 
styled Maimbi liy the Portugue-so of the lOtli 
century, is said to be doriveu from the "tnldcss 
Mvuuba-dovi ; Colonel Yule has traccnl it buck 
to Mayainlia, the name of tlie Konkan kingdom 
in the lOtli century. The bay towards the main- 
land, oven in its natural state, presents one of tlie 
iinoHt Itavcns in India. The connected islands fi-om 
nortli to soutli aro Bas«cin,Yeisova, Salsetto {(i.v.), 
Bombay, Old Woman’s Island, and Kolaba. Within 
the liarliour, and between tlieso and ttkc mainland, 
are Twinbay, liloplianta, Butcheiy’ lalaml, Gibbet 
Island, and Kavnuja. Bombay is fclic tcrniinH.H of 
the Great Peninsular tuul Baioda railways. Much 
has been done to iiujirovo the ainjioachcs to Horn- 
bay, and at present the acbemo of harbour defences 
is being greatly extended, In 1888 the English 
govoriihmnt intimated that they proposetl bnildiug 
a dock sn/fieienfc to hold the laignst ironclad. 

Bombay Buck, or Bummai.oti 
ouhiadon), a fish of the family Scopelidoc, nearly 
allied to tlie salmon and ti’oiit family. Tfc is a 
small hub voracious fish of elongated form, with 
largo fins and a very largo mouth, the gajie of 
whieli oxtoiids far behind the eyes, and winch is 
fmnislied with a great nnmbcr of long, siemlcr 
teetli, harlied at tno points. It is a native of 
the coasts of India, particularly of the Bombay 
and Malabar regions, from u’liich it is exported 
in large cpiaiitities, salted and diicd, to otlier parte 
of India and elsowlieve, bciim higldy asteeined for 
its rich flavour, and often used ns a relish. 

Itoniba/iillC is a cloth for dresses, in wliicli tlio 
distinguisliing characteristic is tiiat tlie w»ri> is 
silk and tlu^ weft woi-sted. Tlie clotii has tlms a 
bare look. It is rather line and light in the make, 
and may bo of any colour. The faliric is now little 
used. It was extensii’ely made, and chiefly at 
Nonvicli, from about 1816. 

Boillb-pvOOfS are military structures of such 
immense tliiokness and strength that shells caniiot 
penetrate them, In every fort, the harracks, hos- 
pital, stores, and magazines are covered with 
masonry and eartli, or even, in some enses, ivith 
tliiclc armour-plates, so as to be inipervimis to the 
fire of the most powerful siege-guns and luortare. 
See Ca.semm'e, and Magazine, 

Boillbyx. See SILK^yo^Jl, 

Boiiimcl, a town in the Dutch province of 
Golderlaiid, on the Waal, 20 miles SSE. of Utrecht. 
Pop. (1883) 3835.~The Bommelevwaaixl is a fertile 


island-distriet (10 by 6 inilc.s), funned by the Waal 
and Ininas. 

Bona (Fr. Do7ie), a seaport town of Algeria, 
in the province of Constantine, situated on a hay of 
the Mcditorrancan, near the inoutli of the Seims, 
220 miles W. of Tunis by rail. Tlie town, divided 
Into two parts, ir[»i*er aiiii Lonor Bona, is .situated 
in a beautiful but niiliealthy district at the foot 
of a hill, and Is defended by a citadel and several 
forts. Since the oceiijiatioii of Boiia by flic 
French in 183*2, tlie town has been inucli improved, 
and lias good luvzaam, shops, markets, reading- 
rooms, Ac. ; mniiiifacturcs of tapestry, sadillcry, 
and native ctutiuiig: and a trailo in wool, iiidos, 
corn, Coral, and wax. The exposed roail.stcail has 
been matle into a fair harbour, Tiiere are iron 
anil copner mines near Biwm. A telegraph cable 
was laul between Bona and Marseille.s in 1870. 
Among the public huihlings, the Catliolic clmrcli 
and the convent of the Sisters of Morey are most 
remarkable. Near Bona are some scanty remains 
of the once famous citv, Hippo Begins, a centre of 
cumnicrec ami civilisation in North Africa destroywl 
by Calif O.sman in 616, the favourite josidonce of 
the Nuiiiidian kings, and the episcopal scat of St 
Augustine, who died here in 430. Pop, (18SU) 
24,291. 

BoilU InW'Lntin fur goods, ami occurs in the 
Scottish legal phmsc in bum's — i.c. forming part 
of tiio legal estate, and in the Koman idimse, 
6oHor«M* ^sscssio, which was an eipiitable right 
of possession given by tlic pru-tor— o,g. in tlio ease 
of an intestate estate. In English law the word 
hn-s some technical applications ; Jiona Vmmtiu — 
such OS wrecks, treasure -trove, waifs, and estiayts, 
contrary to tlic gcncial nilo, which gives such 
things to the limler— vest in the crown } liima 
WitoiuUt consist of goods waived or thrown away 
by a thief in his flight, for fear of being appre- 
hended ; they belong to the owner if ho i)ro.9eoutes 
to conviction, ofJionvwe to l)io cvnwn. In cases of 
outlawry, tlio luonerty fov/eitod to the crown is 
Honietimes callcil liana Conjisccita, 

BoimBcn (‘the good goddess'), a mysterious 
Italian goddes-s of fertility, who is variously de- 
scribeil as the wife, sister, or daughter of Faimus. 
She wns woishippcd at Umno tram the luo.st 
ancient times, luit only by women, oven lior naino 
liciiig coneoalcd from men. Her aanctuary wns a 
grotbi on Alons Aventinus; but her fe.stivnl (the 
Jst of May) was celebrateil in the hoii.se of tlie 
consul. The solemnities were performed gonerally 
by liigli-born viwtals. At t-liis celebration, noiiiales 
rvcrc allowcii to lie present ; oven portraits of men 
wore veiled. During the celebration in the iiouse 
of Cu'.Har (62 n.c. ), the infamous Clodius was 
(iiscovei-ed diaguisetl fus a fouiale imisieian. The 
synilwl of tho goddess ivas a serpent, indicating Jier 
licaling powere. 

Bonn Fi<lc.s, a Latin e.^jiression signifying 
"ood faith, enteis as a legal iloctrino largely into 
^ic consideration of mtitters of agreement, contract, 
ilaniago, truste, and other departments of the law j 
and in all of thein it requires tho absenco of fraud, 
or luifair dealing. This term, however, lioes 
not appear to occupy any formal or technical place 
in tile law of England. It is the foundation of 
many just and enlightened maxims in the Bonmn 
jnriapnideiice, which in this re.spoct, as in many 
others, has lieen followed by tho logal system of 
Scotland. lu tho law of that country, n person 
wlio pussassea and enjoys i>roperty upon a title 
which ho honestly l}elievo.s to bo good, although 
it may he Imd, i.s protected again.st the eoiise- 
(jiiences of tliis illegal position, and ho in entitled 
to retain the fruits or profits wiiieh be has reaped 
or received during hin boiici-Jide occupancy, But 
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tliis pi’iitcctioii ends wiien the pteses.<M»r becomes 
juvai-e of tlie iiisiiliicienoy of bis title, wbetlier by 
{)i'ivate Iciiowfedgo or otherwise. This rule, which 
IS largelj' founded on tlie iiegiigonee of the true 
t)\vnei', A\'oiiId extend to a elaitii for interest on 
money ernnieoiisly paid to a pereon honestly 
believing himself the creditor, in the Scots law, 
agfiiii, wliilo hfinesit belief will nob i-encler valid a 
second inat riage, the liist .subsisting, it would, it 
is thought, have the ell'eeb of rendering the children 
of such second (jr putative marriage IcgitimaiHy and 
NYoukl oven confer rights of sneetasion ivn tlvc 
innocent liu-shand or wife. The law of Kiigbuul 
is not so indulgent, for there children lK»vn under 
.such circuiiista'nces would certainly be deemed 
bastaisls, As a general rule, parties are sunpo.s«^l 
to contract at arm’s length, and therefore there js 
not uuic.li room for fclni ducbrinc Qf_ liona fulea in 
considering l)nsine.ss agiecmonts, which depomi on 
tlie true construction of the rlocuments exchanged. 
Positive misiepresentation or fiund will of course 
upset a contract if it led to en-or, but it is only 
in certain classes of contracts, siudi as iwirtiiereliip, 
stu'ctysltip, insurance, l'cc., lliat the pica of niulno 
eoncealiiient lias much force. Tlie amount of 
damages recovered is .sometimes atFected hy tlic 
good or had faith of the wnmgdoev, as in the case 
of Avilfiil tre.spa.s.s of mining hoimclaries, wliere the 
riiiUiie of the subject renders a .severe <dicck 
necessary. In trust adininistvatioii the Ijeiieficiarics 
are entitled to place much confidence in the 
trustees, and bad faibii on their part is sevoi-oly 
dealt with. See Bastaiirs, Bastam>y ; ami see 
on the subject of this article generally, Contract, 
DaALVOK, EXKCUi'OJl, (.iUAUDIAN, MaUUIAGB, 
TitU.S'J'KK. 

Tile intGvpvetivtieu of the term Botut-fidG 
Tmvdlar Iiaa gii’cii no little trouble to the magis- 
trates of Scotland ill reforouce to the faiuuus 
‘ Poi'be.s Mackenzie Act ’ { q. v. ), 

Bonaire. See Buen Ayub. 

Uoiuild, Louis Gabriel Aaibiioisb, Vicomtk 
DE, a kreuch publicist, bovu in 1763 at Vienna, 
ill Aveyron, was compelled to emigrate during the 
FveucU Revolution, imd employeil his i>en at 
Heidelberg on hebalf of monarchy. His liret iin- 
portniit work, Th^orie dn Pauooiv Politique et 
Keligkux (3 vols. 17i)(i), was seizcrl by the Direc- 
tory. It prophesied the restonition of the Bour- 
bons. Ha'diig returned to France, he was in 1808 
appointed by Napoleon Minister of Instruction. 
In 1815 lie voted with the Ultramontane party, 
and ever after ili.splaycd a marked hastility to the 
freedom of the press', and all projects of electoral 
reform. Kaised to the peerage hy Louis XVIII. in 
1823, ho retired, under tlie next dynasty, to Monna, 
where lie ilied 23cl November 1840. His mast im- 
portant uTitings are : L&yiahition Primitive { 3 vola 
1802), and Ilnaiierc/iea Philosophtqttcs (2 vols. 1818), 
which have been inmicnsely apmanded by liis own 
jarty, Init are mo.st remarkable for weak logic, 
listovical inaccuracy, and unycnsonable devotion to 
the pope and the Jesuits. A complete edition of 
his works in 12 volinues was pubUslicil under 
his own supervision { 1817-19).— His non, Louis 
jAGctuiis Maurice ( 1787-1870), became Archbishop 
of Lyons in 1839, and a cardinal in 1841. 

Bonanza (Bpau., ‘ afair wmil,’ ♦pj-osperity a 
term originally applied in the mining territories of 
the United States to the discovery of a rich vein 
or ‘ poclvct ; ' a mine was .said to be in bonanza 
when producing profitable ore. It has since been 
used colloquially of farms where -steam is cmployeil, 
or of successful euternrises geuorally, in the sense 
of a ‘ mine of wealth.'^ 

BouaxiartC (pronounced in Ital. in four syl- 
lables i in Fr. aud Eng. in three) is the name ol a 
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famous family, iind was spelt Buonapcirlc liy the 
Emiieror Napoleon and hia father till 179G, tliougli 
the more iisit.al modern form also occurs in old 
Italian docMinents. In the 13th century and after- 
wards, .several families named IJonaparte iigiire 
with distinction in Italian reeords— at Florence, 
San Mhiiato, Sarzano, and Genoa. But as tlie 
name of Bonajiarte oeonvs in Corsica so early as 
the lOtli century, it is prolialde that the island 
may have been their original iiome. In the ICth 
century we again find mention of the Bona- 
)iavbcs in Corsica, whore in Ajaccio they occu- 
pied a I’espectahle position as a patrician or 
leading fiwuilj'. Tu the I8th century this faiuiW 
was reiiroHeiited by three male descendants, all 
residiuirat Ajaccio : the arcluleacou, Lucieii lloua- 
partej Ilia Inother, Napoleon Bonaparte; and their 
neidiew, Chnrle.s. — Ciiaeles Bonapar’I’e, father 
of the Emperor Naimleon, was horn at Ajaccio in 
1740; atiulied law at Pisa; and married in 17(57 
— without the consent of his undos—- a beautiful 
young [Miti'icinn lady, named Lctizia Bamolino. 
In 17(58 ho removeii* with his family to Corte, in 
order to assist General Paoli in defending the 
island against the French invasion. As the French 
prevailed, and further rcsi.stance rvas usoIo.sh, 
Charles Bonaimrte attached himself to the French 
interest, and in 177.1 was ineliulcd liy Louis XV. 
in the election of 400 Corsican families to form a 
nobility. In 1773 Cliarles Bonaparte wa.s ajjpointed 
royal eormsellor and assessor of the town and pro- 
vince of Ajaccio. Ill 1777 he was a member of the 
deputation of Corsican nobles to the court of 
Fmneo. In this capacity lie resided for .some time 
in Paris, where he gained for his son Napoleon, 
thi'ongh the intorost of Count Marbieiif, a free 
fulnu«don into tlie military school at Biiennc. 
In 1779 ho returned to Coisica, and in 1785 wont 
to Montpellier for the licnelit of his health, where 
ho died tlio sumo year. He u’tis a man of 
noble in'osenco and mniahle cliaraeter. By Ids 
maniago with Letizia ho left eight cliililreii ; 
Joseph Bonaparte, king of Spain ; Napoleon 
Ul.v.), emperor of the Freiicli; Lueieii Bonaparte, 
Prince of Caniiio ; Maria Anna (afterwards named 
Elise), Prince.ss of Lneca and Piombino, nife 
of Piince Baeeioelii ; Louis Bonaparte, king of 
Holland; Gariotfu (afterwards named Marie 
Pauline); Princess Borghe.se Annunciata (after- 
wards named Caroline), wife of General Leclorc, 
aftenvards of iluiat, king of Naples ; Jerome 
Bonaparte, king of Westphalia. These membois 
of the Ihmaparto family, with the children of 
Bcaulianiais (q.v.), adopted by the Emperor 
Napoleon when lie nianied Josephine, are dis- 
tinguishod as the iVo^iofeouidfe of modern French 
liistory. By a deerec of tlie Senate (1804), the 
v^Ut of Buccession to the, throne was restricted to 
Nanolooii luul his hrotlier.s Jo.sepli and Louis, witli 
their offspring. Lucioii and Jerome were exclmleil 
on account of their unequal marriages. As Josejili, 
the eldest hrother of the omperor, had no son, the 
descendants of Louis became nearest lioi]'.s to the 
tin-one. — Maria Letixia Ramolino, mother of 
Napoleon I., lived to .see lier faiidlj' ]ilaeod on the 
thrones of Europe, and also witne.ssed their down- 
fall. Shu was born at Ajaccio in 1750. After the 
death of her liu.sband she lived for some time in 
Corsica, and in 1793, when the Island came under 
British rule, removed witli her family to Mar-seilles, 
where she lived in jiovorby, mainly supported hy 
the pension given to Goi-sican rofugee.s. After her 
son became First Oouaul slie removed to Paris, 
and when her son was eroivneil in 1804 receivcil 
the title Madame Mbi-e, and n-as made jiatvonoss 
of .ill the benevolent institutions of the empire. A 
brilliant Gourt-househnkl was given to her, wkicli, 
Jiowever, ivas never jilcasing to lior moilcst taste.s. 
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Reinombering former adversities, and foi-clioding 
reverses of the splendid snccess of lioi' sons, siie 
ivas ]n'epared for all tliat folioM’ed. After tlie 
downfall of Napoleon, Lctizia lived with her step- 
hrother. Cardinal Fescdi, in winter at Rome, and ui 
snmnicr at Albaiio, and submittecl to her change 
of fortune with roiuarkable dignity. She died in 
1 8:iG, leaving a considerable in'ojiertj’, the result of 
saving habits during lior prosperity. 

JoSKPH HoNAPAl{Tli:i eldest brother of Napoleon, 
\\’as born at Corte, in Corsica, in 1768. On the 
death of his father lie exerted himself to snpjmvt 
the younger niemhevs of the family, and in 1793 
removed Asdtli them to Marseilles, where he pie- 
pared for the liar. Tn 1797 he was elected a 
member of the Council of Five irmnlred, ami in the 
same year was sent as ambassador from the re- 
puhlie to Rome. In 1800, after lie had proved his 
ability in several offices of state, he was chosen by 
the Fir.st Consul as pleiiipotenliaiy to conclude a 
treaty of friendship M’itii tlie (Jiiiteil Stat&s of 
America. He signed the treaty of peace at Lune- 
ville 1801, an<l that of Amiens 1802; ami with 
Cretet and Render conducted the ncgotiation.s 
relative to the conconhit. After the coronation of 
Napoleon new lionoura fell to the share of jo.scph 
Bonaparte, who was made commandor-in-chief of 
the army of Naples; in 1805, niler of the Two 
Sicilies; and in I80G, king of Naples. Though, 
during his reign, many beneficial changes of 
goi’einmeiit were effected, these I’eforiiis were 
not maimgiid judiciously ; and his lunnane feelings 
brought him into freq^uent collision with his im- 
perious brother, a fact which did not conduce to 
the ellicieney of his rule. In trutli, he was far tmi 
fond of tlio fine arf.s to be a vjgoron.s ruler in 
stormy times ; and be is accused of leaving affairs 
too much in the hands of his minister, tho subtle 
yalicotti. In 1808 Joseph Bonaparte was sum- 
marily traiisfcrreil Ity his l)rothev to tho throne of 
ypain, and Murat took his jilace as king of Naples. 
F<ir Joseph, this was no fax'ouvable change ; he 
found Inmself unprepared to cope with the Sqmnisli 
insurgents, and after tiie defeat of the French at 
Vittoria in 1813, he returned to hla estate at ilor- 
fontaine, in Franco. 

After the battle of Waterloo he accompanied 
Napoleon to Rochefort, whence they intended to 
sail soiiarately for North .iVmerica. In hia last 
interview with Napoleon, Joscpli generously 
ollered to give up the vessel hired for Ids own 
escape, lint meanwlnlo Napoleon hod deter- 
mined to snirender himself into tlie hands of the 
Fnglish. Joseph became an American citizen, and 
lived for some years at Bordentown, in New 
Jersey, U.B., where he employed himself in agri- 
culture, and was higiily esteemed by his neigh- 
bours. In 1832 he retuvneil to Europe, .and he 
died at Florence in 1844. Josepli was tho only 
one of his brothers for whom Napoleon pro- 
fes.sed to care anything. He was a handsouw^ 
intelJigefifc-Iooking man, distiii^tfshed by fclie 
elegance of his manners and conversation. — His 
-wife, Julia JIaime (Ilauy, bmn 1777, was the 
<laugliter of a wealthy citizen of Slurseilles, and 
tlie .sister-in-lnw of Bornadotte, king of Sweden. 
Slie was a quiet unambitious woman, wiHi no tasfco 
for tlie Hplemloui's of royalty which fell to her share 
during a few weeks only at Naples, for she never 
went to Spain. Ill-health appears to have pre- 
vented her accompanying her fuishand to America. 
She died at Florence in IS'Jo. By lier nioiriage 
with Joseph Bonaparte slie liad two daughters. 

LuaiEN lloNAP-4itTK, Priiico of C^ino, and 
brother of Napoleon, was hom at Aiaccioin 1775, 
and received his education in the college of Antun, 
the military school at Brienne, and the serainaiy 
iit Aix. In 1798 lie was made a member of the 


Council of Five Huiulred, ami formed a party 
favourable to tlie views of his luother Napoleon. 
Shortly licforo the 18tli Bruiiiaiic he w.as elected 
pi-esideut of the Council of Five ITimdred, and wa.s 
the hero of tlwit day. Duidng the feiiiient wJjicli 
followed Najioieon’e entrance, Liicien left Ids 
sCfit, mounts his horec, and riding through tlie 
mnks of thoasscmhled troops, culled upon them to 
rescue tlieir geneml fiimi assassius. Afterwarils 
appointed ilinLster of the Interior, lie u’fts active 
in the eneouragonient of e<liicatioii, art, and .science, 
and organised tlie prefectures. A.s ambassador to 
: Miuliid { 1800) he contrived to gain the conlidcnce 
of King Chai'i&H IV. and Ids favourite Godoy, and 
to underiuino the British iiillueiiee, whicli had 
until then been exercised at the court of Simin. 
Liicien was a republican in opinion, and lliDvefore 
opposed to tho ahsohite rule of Ids brother; and 
ills second niariiage to the iiddow of a stockbroker 
did not improve their relations. On condition that 
he would luvorce his \rife, the crowns of Italy ami 
Spain were olfercd him ; but he refused tliein, and 
preferred living in letiionient at bis estate of 
Cnuino, in tlie province of Viterbo, near tlie fron- 
tiers of Tuscany, where he ilevoted Ids time to art 
and science. Here Jie enjoyed tlie friendship of 
the pope, who cieated him I’rince of Caidiio and 
I Musignano; but having denounced in his private 
capacity the arrogant and eniel policy of his 
brotlier towards tlie court of Rome, he was ‘ ad- 
vified' to leave the citj’ in which he ivns at that 
iMsiioil residing. In 1810 he took ship for America, 
but fell into the hands of the English. After 
the defeat nt Waterloo, Liicien .Bonaparte alone 
seems to have preHcrved his jireseiice of niiml. He 
immediately atlvised Ids brother to dj.s, solve tlie 
ehaiubci's, and assume the place of absolute dic- 
tator. After the second ascent of the throne by 
Louis XVIII., Lueien lived in and near Rome, and 
died at Viterho in 1840. He possessed considcr- 
alje talents and lirmueas of character. He was in 
his early yeara a keen repuhlicaii, but tho weakness 
of the iJirectOiy convinced him that a military con- 
sulship was neeessai-y to allay the social onarcliy of 
France. lie wrote poems of no particular merit. 
Liicien had a nuincroua family. By Ids first ivife 
lie had only two daughters. See Jung, Lttcicn 
JioiutjHirfe etses MimoirGs (3 vols. 1882-83). 

His eldest son was Charles Lucien Jules 
Laubknt BosaI'AUTE, Prince of Canine and 
Musignano, bom at Paris in 1803. He never exhib- 
ited any inclination for political life, preferring tho 
more quiet and whole.sonio piirsuits of Uteratuic 
and swence. He acquired a con.siderable reputa- 
tion as a naturalist, and especially as a writer on 
ornithology. He died in 1857. IIo was a member 
of the principal nencleiiiiea of Europe and ilmericn. 
His chief publications are a continuation of 
Wilson’s OrnithfAogy of A merica, and tlie Icom- 
griifia della Fauna Jtalka. — The second .son, Paul 
aLvRiB BoNArARTE, horn in 1808, took a part 
in the Greek woi- of liberation, and died by the 
accidental discharge of a pistol in 1827. — Tlio third 
son, Louis Lucibn Bojiaparib, born in 1813, at 
Thoragirove, Worce-stersldvo, during his father’s 
imprkonraent in England, early devoted him- 
self with equal ardinu' to cliendstiy, nuneialogy, 
and tlie study of languages, and became on 
authority of the first rank in Basque, Celtic, and 
comparative pliilology generally. Hia election for 
Coruca in 1848 was annulled, but he Avas sent to 
the Cknusfcituent .ilssombly for tho Seine dopartmont 
next year, and was made senator in 1852, with 
the title of highne.ss in addition to that of priuce 
which he already possessed from his birth. Alost 
of his contrihutions to linguistic science have been 
privately printed, and, according to a CataJogue 
(8 pariSj 1858 -^), the total number of separate 
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books written either by liiniself or at his instiga- 
tion niul encouragement, amounted to no leas than 
tw’o hundred and tu’euty-two. Amongst these are 
a translation of .St MatthoAv’s veraion of the 
parable of the sosvev into seventy-two languages and 
dialects of Europe (1857); a linguistic map of the 
seven Btis(iue provinces, showing the delimitation 
of the ‘Euscava’ and its division into dialects, snb- 
dialects, and varieties (1853); a Basque version 
of the Bible in tlie Eabonrdin dialect (1865); 
a masterly treatise on the Basque verb (1809); 
Ijesicles many papers of ]uofound learning in the 
])hilological journals. A great Avork produced 
under his patronage from 1S5S to 1800 Avas_ a ver- 
sion of the Song of .Solomon in tAventy-tAA’o differeiit 
English dialects, besides four in Lowland Scotch, 
and one in ‘Saxon.’ lie has long lived in Eng- 
land, Avliere a Civil List pension of £250 aa-os 
granted to him in 1883, — The fourth son, PiERllK 
Nai'oi.kon BaMAPAitTE, born in 1815, passed 
through many changes of fortune in America, 
Italy, and BclgiAiui, and leturued t<i Evaixcc in 
1848. Ill 1870'he shot a journalist, Victor Noir, 
a deed wliioli created great excitement in Paris; 
and being tried, Avas ac<juittcd of the charge of 
imivdor, Imt conilemiied to pay £1000 to Arictor 
Noil’s relatiA'cs. lie died in 1881. — The youngest 
son, Antoine Bonapaute, bora in 1816, flwl to 
America after an nll'air Avitli the papal troops in 
1830, and returned to France in 1848, Avhere he 
Avas elected to the National Assembly in 1849; he 
died in 1883. 

Louis Bonaparte, third brotlior of Napoleon, 
born in 1778, Avas ediicated in the artillery' school 
at Clialons, Avliera ho imbibed anti-republican prin- 
ciples. ilfter rising from one hoiioni' to another 
he was made king of Holland in 1806 ; but, in fact, 
was never more than a Froncli governor of Holland, 
subordinate to fciie Avill of liis brother. Yet he 
seems to liavo done his best tti govern in the 
interests of ids Dutch .siihjoot-s, and when he fonnd 
bis ofTovts useless, ho lesigned in favour of his son 
in 1810. He returned to Paris hi 1814, where he 
Ava.s coldly received by the einpeiw. After living 
for some yeans in lloiiie — where ho separated from 
his Avife — lie removed in 1826 to Florence, where 
lie lived in rotirement. Hu died nt Leghorn in 
1841). Lonis Bonaxiavte Avas the writer of several 
Avorks : 3I(iric, oil leu llolliiHelaises (1814), a novel, 
giving skctclie.s of Diiteli manners ; Documents 
Jlistorique.'i, ibc. sur le Goiwerneinent do he Hol- 
lando (3 vols. Loud. 1821) ; Histoirc du Purlement 
Anghtis (1820) ; anil a critique on M. de Novviiis’s 
Jlistory of Napoleon. Loins Bonaparte Avas mar- 
ried in 1802 to Horbeiise Beaiiharnais, daughter 
of Geiieval Beauliarimis (([.a'. ) by his AA-ife Jose- 
phine, affcerAvards empress of the i*'rencli. 

Tlio amiable and aceonqilislied HuRTKnse 
Eugenie Beauiiarn.vis, the adojitcil daughter 
of Napoleon, queen of Holland and Countass 
St Leu, Avas born at Paris in 1783. After the 
execution of her father, slio Ih'ed for some time 
ill humble cireumstanees, until Napoleon’s marriage 
with Josephine. In obedience to the plans of her 
Htei>-fatht!V she rejected bar intended husband, 
General Desaix, and niavried Louis B«uni>arto in 
1802. She liA’ed mostly apait from her linsband, 
even as queen of Holland ; and on the doAvnfall 
of the Napoleons, pasHed her time in varion.s 
coiiiitrio.s, She at last settled at Aronoiiberg, a 
mansion in the canton Thurgan, SAA'itxcrland, 
AA’liGi'c she li\’ed in retirement, sometimes spending 
a Avinter in Italy. In 1831, Avhou her two sons had 
implicated tliemselves in the Italian insurrection, 
the countess travelled in soareli of thorn through 
many dangers, and found the elder deceased, and 
the younger, the iato emperor of the Fi-oncli, ill 
at a x^lacc near Ancona. .She died at Arenen- 


berg in 1837, and was buried near the remains 
of her mother, Josephine, at Hue!, near Paris. .She 
Avas the autlioress of La. Itcinc HoHcnse cn Italic, 
en France, ct en Anglctcrrc, pendant VunnCc 1S31, 
and wrote seA’eral excellent songs. She likewise 
coiiipased some dcsorvedly popular airs ; among 
others the Avell-knoAvn rartayd ponr la ^i/rie, 
AA'Iiich the late emperor of tlio Frenoli, Avilh a 
delicate union of political tact and lilial pride, 
made the national air of Franco. Of lier tlireo 
sons, the eldast, Napoleon Louls Ciiari.ks, born 
1803, died in childhood in 1807.— The second, Louis 
Napoleon, bom 1804, cvoavu i)i'ince of Holland, 
married his eonsiii Oiarlotto, daughter of Josoj)li 
Bonaparte, and died in 1831. — The third, Charles 
Louis Napoleon, Imcame emperor of the French. 
See Napoleon III. 

Jerome Bonaparte, yonngeat brother of Napo- 
leon, Avas born at Ajaccio in 1784. After receivin'' 
his education in the college at Jnilly, ho served 
as naval lioutenant in the expedition to Ilayti. 
When war broke out between Frauco and England 
in 1803, Jerome AA'as cruising olV the ‘VYesb Indies, 
and AA'Os conuiolled to take refuge in the port of 
Noav York. While in America lie married Flizalieth 
Patterson (1785-1879), daughter of a merchant in 
Baltimore. He fought in tlie Avar against Prussia, 
and in 1807 Avas made king of Westphalia. His 
odminiatration of his kingdom Avas careless, ox- 
traA'agant, and burdensome to liis subjects. The 
battle of Leipzig lirought tlie reign of Jerome to 
a close. He fought by the .side of the emperor 
at Waterloo. After his lirother’.s abdication ho 
loft Paris and visited Switzurlaiid and Austria, 
but ultimately settled in Florence. At the out- 
break of the 'February reA’olutioii (1848), Jerome 
Bouaxiai'to Avas in Paris, Avhero he avus apiiuinted 
goA'emor of tlie Invalkles, and in 1850 avus made a 
Frenoli mni-shal. Ho died in 1860. 

His marriage Avith Elizabeth Pattenson having 
been deehu-ed mill by Napoleon, Jerome Avas forced, 
after he bad gained tlie Westiilialiaii crown, to 
many Catbarinu, daughter of King Frederick I. 
of Wiirtemberg. After the battle of Waterloo, 
her father AA'ished to annul tlio marriage; but slio 
declanal her rosohitioii to .sliare tlirougli life Mie 
fortunes of her husband. Jerome Bonaparte left in 
America one son, Jerome Najioleon (1805-70), by 
ids lirat niairiage, avIio aa’us a Avoaltliy vesident, 
though he never hocame a iiatumlised citizen. 
By his second Avife ho had three ehildroii. — 
The older son, Jerome Bonapartic, born 1814, 
died in 1847 . — Mathilde Bonaparte, Princes.s of 
Montfoii;, born at Trie.sto, 1820, married the lius- 
sian Count Anatol Demidov, and lived at tlio 
court of liOuis Napoleon during his x'vesidency. — 
The younger son, Napoleon Josicpii Charles 
Paul Bonapah’I’E, Ijora at 'rrieste in 1822, jiasscd 
his youth in Italy ; entered the military service 
of Wiirtomberg in 1837; aflcrAA’ards traA’ollcd in 
several countries of Euroiie ; and was banished 
from S’rauce (1845) on account of liis intercourse 
with the Republican party. After February 1848 
he Ava« elected into the Legislative National 
Assembly. Ho commanded an infantry division 
nt the battles of Alma and Iiikermaini. In 1851) 
he mamed the Princess Clotildo, (laughter of 
Victor Emmanuel, by Avhom ho has bAvo sons ami 
a daughter. After the fall of the empire ho Look 
up his residence in England, Init returned to 
France in 1872. On the death of the Prince 
Imperial, son of the Emperor Louis Napoleon, in 
Zululand in 1879, the eldest son of Princo 
Napoleon became tlie heir of the Bmiapartist 
hopes. When, in 1886, the chiof.s of the Bourbon 
family Avero, by a vote of both clianihers, ox])olled 
from 'Franco, Frinco Napoleon and his eldest son 
Avere exiled also as protondois to the throne. .See 
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NAroLEON, Napoleon III., and Avovks cited at 1815; Binglmni, The Marriages of ihc Bonajiart 
those articles: ‘Wouteis, Les Bonajjurtes dejmis (2 vols. 1881). 


THE BONAPARTE FAMILY. 
Charles Bonaparte. 


(1) Joseph, 
hiiig of 
Spall), 
(liea 1844. 


(2) Napoleon I, 
1804-14 ; 
died 1821. 

Duke of 
Rciclistadt 
(Naimkoji II.), 
(lied 1832. 


(3) Luclen, 
Frince of Cantno, 
died 1840. 


died 13S7. died 1827. I.ucien. died 1^. 


( 4 ) l.,ouis, 
kiii^ of UolUiul, 
died 1346. 

I 


Luclen, 

Ciiidinal. 


Pierre, Napoleon Loiiia N.apoleon ! 

died 1831. CnarlcH, {Nd|ir>kHiii lEI.), i I i 

dieil 1807. 1652-70 ; Victor. Louis. >Inrie. 

tiled 1S7S. 

N'a|H->lfoii L'iuIk 
(Pdlieo Imperial), 
died 1870. 

I the Itiiieranuni Mentis in Dcum, and Dc Bediie- 
! tioiie Artium ad Theolugium, in wliicli lie represents 
Hiiion with God as the higlie.st good ; and a coin- 
nientary on the Scntcutuv of Peter the Loinhard, in 
which lie acutely argues against the eternity of tlie 
world, anil also advances some original proofs of 
the iiiiiiiortaltty of the .soul. He did more tlinn 
any other of the early theolomiins to give a 
Kciftiitilic form to the mj-Hticivl theology. His 
Biblin Vauperum, or ‘ Poor JIan’s Bihle,’ is a 
mystico-allegoiic cxplanatiou of the plain contents 
of'tlic sacretl hooks for the honofit of the laity. In 
warmth of religious fcoling, hoM'ovcr, and in the 
nraoticnl tendency of his ethics, ho far excels the 
liair-splitling scholastics. The most complete 
edition of his works appeared at Home (8 vols. 
1688-90). See the works mmu Jlonaventura liy 
Hollcnhorg (llcrlin, 1802), Kiclinrd (Pans, 1878), 
Ilorgognoni (Koine, 1874), and Vlcenxa (Geniiau 
traiiHlation, 1874). 

Bona Vista, a bay, cane, and town on the east 
coast of Newfoundland, ’i’he town is a port of 
entry, and one of the oldest settlunients in the 
island. Pop. 2500. 

Boiicliainih CifAiii.E?, Marquis de, one of 
the hravest of the Vcndcan leadens, was horn at 
the chfttean of Jowverlcil, in Anjou, Slay 10, 
1700. Hu seirerl as r volunteer in the American 
revolutionary ivnr, nial was a caiitain in the Frencli 
nriuy at the ontbienk of the French rcvolutinn. A 
sti*ong royalist, he natvirnlly disliked the revolution, 
and consecjnently liv’cd in retiromont until chosen 
leader of the Xnjou in.snrgents. In oonjunetioii 
with La lioclicjucMjucluin and Catholincnn lio fmigitt 
with great bravery and frequent sucec.Hs, hut his 
superior knowlwlgc of inilitary tactic.s wa.s not 
aiillicioiitly made iLse of by the insiirgent army. In 
the .sanguinary oueountev at Uliolet, Ootoljor 17, 
1793, lloiichauip roceivetl a fatal shot in the breast, 
and when his followere vowed to revenge Ida death 
on live tliouaand rojmblican prisoiiors, the dying 
hero excUiimcil ; ‘Sinire your prifionovs. I com- 
nmnd it.’ This last coiiinjand was obeyed. 

VoiHl, in Law, is an iustriiinent on stamped 

I iaper, by which tire party granting it becomes 
lound to jiay a sum of money, fir pcrfiniu any act 
or duty, nccorfling to the teriiis of agreement. 

In Hiigland and the United States, a bond 
is Bfud to be an instrument under seal, wliereby 
one jfcmon hceomes bound to another for the 
payment of a sum of money, or for the perform- 
ance of any frthcr act or thing. The pionson 
who is thus iKumd is called the obligor, and ho 
to whom the bond i.s given, the obligee; and this 
oblij^tion may l>e either by or to one or several 
persons. The bond may ho xmeonditional simply 
for the payment of money, or it may Ijo accom- 
panied with a coiKlitioiij the performance of which 
18 secured by a penalty j hut in any event, the debt 


(5) Jflrnmo, 
kina of Westjjlialla, 
diod 1600. 

Prince Naj-filcini. 


Victor. Louis. >Iarie. 


Boiiar, Rev. Dr Horatius, Free Church 
minister and popular hymn-writer, was born in 
EdinlmrLdi, 10th December 1808, and educated 
at the High School ami nniveisity there. He 
was nrdaiiieil to the ministry at Ivolso in 1837, 
where lie remained for nearly thirty yeais, when 
he was translated to Cliahnci’s Wemorinl Free 
Cliurcli. Edinburgli. Ii’or a time editor of the 
ChrUtkoi Trcimo'g, Preshgicriun Ihoiewy and 
Quarterly Journal of Projihccy, lie has imhlisheil 
besides move tlian twenty volumes of a religious 
cliavactcr; hut is Ijost known as the author of 
Hymns qf Faith and Hone (3 aeries, ISoT-litt), 
aelectiouB from wliich have found their way into all 
collootions for cliurch use. He died .31st duly 1889. 

Boiiasla, U genus or suh-gomis of galUiiaccous 
birds of the Clrouae family, comprising the Hazel 
Grouse of Northern Europe and tlie Itullcd Gruiiso 
of North America. Bee Grou.se. 

Boiia.sll.s, or Bonassus. See Bi.son. 

Boiiati, Guido, was the groat Italian astrologer 
of liis time, and diod in 1690. His works wore 

S ublished at Augsburg in 1491. Boo Ids Life by 
oticompngni ( Rome, 1837 }. 

Boiiayc]itlirn4 St, one of the most eminent 
Catlmlic tlieologians, wliose real name was John 
of Fidonzn, was born in 1221 at Bagnarea, iu 
Tuacaiiy. In 1243 ho boonine a Franciscan monk ; 
in 1233 a theological teacher at Paris, where he 
had studied j and in 1260 general of his order, 
xvhich he governed strictly, lint aUcctionatcly. 
His inlluonce reconciled the ilirt'ercncos which had 
8i)viing up among tlie cartlinals on the death of 
Clement IV. in 1208, and procured the election of 
Gregory X. The new pojio created him IJishoj) of 
Alhaiio and cardinal in 1273, and iiiHistod on his 
jivcseiico at the Council of Lyons, where he died, 
July 15, 1274, from sheer ascetic exliansiion. He 
u'us honoured with a splcndiil fuuend, xvliich was 
attended by the pope, the king, and all the car- 
dinals. 

On account of his luisnottod character from 
earliest j’oufch, os well as tlio i/iimcJcs ascribed to 
him, he enjoyed, even during his lifetime, es]>ecinl 
veneration. Dante, who wrote shortly after, places 
him among the saints of Ids Parudiso ; In 1482 he 
was formally canonised by Bixtns IV.; nml in 
1587 u’as ranked Ixy Sixtus ns tlio sixth of the 
great doctors of the chnrcli. Tlio religions feiwonr 
of his .stylo procured for him the title of Doctor 
Scraphicus, and his own order arc as iirond of him 
ns the Dominicans are of Thomas Aquinas. A 
great part of his M'litiiigs is devoted to the praise 
of his order, and to the defence of Mnriolatrj', 
celibacy, transuhstantiation, communion in one 
kind, and other doctrines and practices of the 
midcllo age.s, wliich ho attempts to deal with in a 
pliilo.sopliical manner. His most important works 
are the Breviloquium, a text-book on dogmatics; 
71 
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created hy a Ijond is a Specialty Debt, which, how- 
ever, has iioAV lu) i)reforenee i>ver simple dehtiS, the 
only distinction lieing that a specialty debt takes 
twenty instfiud of six years to prescribe. In the 
United States, where tbo law is based on that of 
Eiiglainl, the period of prescription varies fi'oin six 
j’ears for siinpfo contracts, to ten, liftecn, or tw’cnty 
years for bonds in some of the states. 

The requisites of a good Imnd are sis follows : 
( 1 ) The bond must have an t>hilgor and obligee. In 
regard to such parties, it is to be oljsen'ed that in 
general no person who is nncler any legal disability 
to contrncjt can become an obligor, though it is 
otherwise Avith an obligee. An infant cannot bind 
himself unless the l.itiiid be for neco.ss.aries ; but a 
liond may be given to an infant, a hinatic, or an 
alien. (2) Tlie next requisite of a bond is, that it 
must state the proci.se sum in which the obligor is 
bound ; any (Jimssioii in this- respect will invalidate 
the instrument. If, lioAvover, the siiiii ho merely 
orroiiooiisly stated, tiio courts will make tlio neces- 
sary coiroction, ami construe the bond so as to give 
eU'oet to the intention of the parties. The penalty 
stiiHilateil on failure to pay is always iioav reduced 
to tlie debt and e.x[)oiiHos. (3) A bond must ho so 
e.xpro.ssed as to create a clear legal ohligation. Rut 
for this purpose no i)articular form of rvords is 
nccossiiiy ; any mode of e.xpi'C.s.rion by which the 
iiitonthm appears Avill siillice. A boiul, again, may 
be ill the livst or third jierson, only in order t<) 
obtain lejjnl facilities it inimt be e.vprcs.%d in 
the English language, aiul not in Uatiii or 
French, (4) Tlio bond must be dul}’’ executed. 
Such execution, in general, is the same as that of 
deeds, tlie sealing being the essential solcmnitv ; 
and although it is usual for the obligor to sign tlie 
bond, his signature is not necessaiy te ils validity. 
Then tlie bond must he delivered, but it need not 
he dated j a bond has even been held good, tliuugli 
it hear a false or iinpossUdo date, on the princijde 
that tieeds take ellect from, and have relation to, 
the time of their delivery, and not in reference 
to their date. Such, in general, is tlio form and 
structure of an English or United States bond, 
ami it is used in an iiilinite variety of contracts. 
A Imnd absolute for the payment of money ditl'em 
from a promissorv note only hy being under seal. 

In Scotland, the bond— per.simal bond, ns it is 
called — lUll'ers in several ladnta of feinn from tlio 
English instrument. Its general structure is dif- 
ferent, and it in executed in a- different manner, 
Avith niHck .solemnity and particularity, but without 
sealing; it doe.s not hoar to be for double the .sum 
due, or any sum other than the correct one, wliicli 
it states with precision, with a penalty, which 
is usually one-Iifth of the principiu sum ; and it 
must have a true date, and be very Kpccilic in all 
its details. As in English practice, there are in Scot- 
land tAvo kinds of those instruments: fiivst, bonds 
for moiicy .simply ; and .secondlj’, bonds for the per- 
foniiaace and acooinplishinent of some act, or, ns 
they arc called in the Seote practice, bonds ad 
facto. pr<cstan(la. The Scottish bond takes fortj' 
years to preserihe. It is always registered in order 
that siiinmary diligence may pass upon it. Boiid-s 
taken payable to heirs, secluding execntoi-s, do not 
belong to the movahJe estate of the creditor. 

A mortgago over himl or other real e-stato is also 
in Scotland in the foriii of a bond, by which name, 
indeed, the niortgagi.A is teeliiiically dcRcribcd. 
Thus, there is the Iicrit'ihle bond, and the bond and 
dh^ponitiou in sccurify, the latter being the more 
modem form. Ily these mortgage bonds, the bor- 
rower not only fjccomes peKoiially bound in tlie 
reiiaymenfc of the loan, but ‘ in further .security and 
move .sure payment’ tie also eom’cys to the lender 
the land, or other real jiroperty, itself, on wliich the 
sum is to bo made a charge, Avith, in n certain event 


and under certain conditions, a poAver of sale, by 
means of wliieh the creditor, on the debtor’s default, 
may recover his money. The transmission and 
execution of thc.se securitio.s are regulated chielly 
by the Titles to Land ( Scotland) Act, 1SG8. 'J'liere 
are, in England, bonds by Avhich expectant heirs 
may operate on llioir reversions, and these are 
called bonds {q.\'.). The English law as 

to sales of rovci'.sionary intevests avus declared by 
statute ill 1808. See Ruvkrstonary IxTiaucsT. 
Tlio name bond is also applied to many securities 
or general charges on Avhieh limited companies are 
in the habit of raising money, Avliotlier strictly in 
the form of nii ordinary bond or not ; thus also 
Peruvian biinds or Egyptian bonds are .spoken of. 
The legislature of tlio United States authorise 
municipal corporations to issue bonds in aid of 
works of internal improA’'enient. See Dkijentuuk, 
Lloyd’.s Bonds. 

Acconliiig to the laAV of both countries and the 
United States, certain bonds arc void ; sucli as a 
bond conditioned cither to do something Avhieli the 
laAV eoiisidera wrong in itself, or Avhich is legally 

S reliibited, or to omit doing something wiiich is a 
nty, or to encourage the perforinanee of anything 
which is in the nature of a crime or ollbnce against 
the InAV. In like manner, bonds to proeuro 
marrit^je, called marriage Inocage bonds, or to 
restrain marriage, or for immoral considerations, 
or in Tcstniint of trade, are Amid. A bond, how- 
ever, may bo valid in j)art, or void in part, if sucli 
parte are separable. Joint and soA’crai bonds are 
the bonds of two or more obligor.s Avho bind tliem- 
sclves .sei’erully and jointly : if one pay.s the entire 
debt ho is entitled to cniitributioii from the other 
obligui's. In some states of the American Union 
a married AA’onian's bond is good. See Brocaoe 
Rond-s, SIointiAfiE, Specialty Dedt. 

Rlaxk Ronds Avere Scots scenrith's, in Avhich the 
creditor’s name Avas left Idank, and Avhieh passed 
hy mere delu'erv, the heaver or holder being at 
liherty to insert Ids nnme in tlie blank space, and 
sue for jiayment. The intention originally Avas to 
facilitate the transmission of the oliligution ; but 
experience having proved that they Avero used for 
fmudnlciit pui'iioses, these lionds Avero, hy a Scottish 
act passed in IGfiG, deedared void. Tins act, liow- 
ever, excepts from its provisions tiie notes of trading 
companies, and indorsements of hills of exchange. 
It is a diflicult qne.stion how far certain dohonlures 
of modern Joint-stock compaiiios arc negotiable, am! 
if so, whether they are ohjoctioiiablo under this 
statute. 

Rond of CoiutonoiiATiON is an additional 
obligation by the debtor in a bond to accumulate 
aiTcars of iiiteresb, or granted to tlie heir of the 
cmlitor to save tlie o.xpoiise of title. It used to he 
gmiitecl liy the heir of the debtor, but since 187-1 
this bus been vemlored unnecessary hy statute. 

Roxd of Caution is the obligation given by 
guaraiitors for tlie faithful discharge of duty hy 
judicial faetor.H ami such olVicers ; and also for the 
claningo.s and expenses Avhich may he incurred hy 
iiitciilicts or sists of diligence (see CAUTiON ). 

Rond Creditop, in Englaml, is the name some- 
times given to a creilitor Avhose debt is secured hy a 
bond. 

Ifioiid. Edward AuausTiis, born at HanAvell, 
31st December ISlo, entered the British Ariisoum in 
1838, liccamc keejier of the 'MSS., anil in 1878 Avas 
appointed prineijial librarian. He has puhlislied 
catalogues of MSS. and fac-siiniles of Anglo-Saxon 
cliartors in the museum ; and among other works, 
lie lias edited the Statutes of Oxford University 
(1853), Fletcher's Itnssa Cummommedth and llor- 
sey’s Tnivch in Dussia in the IGlh Century (185G) 
for the Hakluyt Society, Speeches in the Trial of 
Hastings (4 nils. 1859-Gl), and Chronica 
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Monanfcrii (k Melsa oi- Meniix (Bolls Ser. 3 vols. 
lSfiG-G8 ). Ho lifts also lielpoil to edit the Facsimiles 
nublislicd by the ruliuoyraphic Society, of which 
lie is a fnimdev_ and president. Ho wa.s made 
LL.D. of Canibridgo in 1879, and a Compauion of 
the Bath in 1885. 

ISond, William Cijancii, an Ameiican astro- 
notner, born 19th September 1789, at Portlftiid, 
JIaino, became a watchmaker, and oi'ccted one of 
the first private observatories in the Unitetl States. 
In 1838 he aceoinpaniod the e.vploring cxpeilition 
.sent by govorinneiit to tlie South Sea, and in 1840 
he became director of tlie observatory at Han'ard 
University. Here he and his son, George Phillips 
Bond (ISilG-flo), discovered a satellite of Nentuiio 
and the eighth satellite of Saturn. He died 29th 
Jamuiry 1859. 

UoiKlagcr* the term applied in tlie south of 
Scotland and in Nortlnnnberland t« a female 
lahmivGV wlioni a ‘hind’ or niarned fanw-workcr 
undertakes to snpidy for tlio regular fieUl-work on 
a farm as a condition of his tenancy of liis cot- 
house. She is freonently a member of his own 
family, or she may Ito merely engaged and boarded 
by liiin. The origin of the bomlager system is the 
want of a .suilicieiit rural population for the licld- 
work of the neiglibourhood. 

Bonded Warehouses. The wavehonsing 
sy.stem is a plan for lessening tlio piesanre of 
excise or customs duties by postponing payment 
of thorn until the goods on which they oro 'levied 
pass to the consumer, nr, at all events, to the 
retail denier. A mercliant wlio might import 
flOOO worth of wine or tobacco if he only p£ud 
duty on it by instalments as it went out to the 
dealer, woukL be cpiite unalde to import so much 
if ho hail to pay heavy duty immediately upon 
the arrival of his goods. Hence the adoption of 
tlio bonded warehouse or u’ureliousing system, 
which also all’ords to merchants facilities for free 
exportation. The taxable commodity is locked 
up in a ‘ bonded ’ u'areliouse, which baa been 

a ii'oved hy tlie Commissioners of Customs or of 
and Revenue. It is under the supetvlsion of 
the revenue otlicers from tlie time it is entered 
into until it is finally cleared out of tho ware- 
house, and the rc^'ouu6 is further protected by 
bond given for due exportation or for payment 
of duty. This boiid was fovinorly catered into hy 
the importer, but tho security is now given hy tho 
warelionso-keeper. ‘ Bonding ’ was part of tho 
achomo of Sir Robert Waljiolc in 1733, generally 
known as the ‘ Excise Scheme,’ wliicb was defeated, 
howovov, on account of its unpopularity. 'Die 
systoiu was first authorised for the customs by :ui 
Act of George HI. in 1802. Tlie excise system 
of ^varcliousing dates from 1823. In successive 
years various acts and departmental remilatioiis 
have been issued, extending or dellning the jaivi- 
logcs, and in 1 882 the excise and customs sy.steins 
wero aasimilftted, tlio new code adopting excise 
mothods to a considerable extent. While in the 
^vareliouso ‘ wet ’ goods— i.e. wines aiul spirits— may 
bo operated upon by racking, blending, iiiixuig, 
sweotoiiing, and colouring, under strictly ilcducd 
conditions. Wines may be relined and fortided. 
No compensation can bo made by the Customs or 
Inland Revenue autlioritios to any importer or 
proprietor of goods by reason of any damage 
occasioned in tho warehouse by lire or any other 
accident. Tho warelioiising system has also, by 
retaining tho goods for tho owner, u’lioever he may 
be, created a complete system of paper-money 
in tho transference of the title-deeds, a.s they may 
bo called, of .such goods— the dock-warrants ^or 
other documents — tlie possession of whieli is equiv- 
alent to po.ssession of the goods. 


llOiidi« 0 le3IK.\tk, an Italian poet, was born 
27tli June 1742 at Me/zano, in Parma. He was 
educated by the Jesuits, and when still very young, 
Avaa npiiointed to deliver leelnres on rlietorie in 
the Royal Convent at Pmina, Here he piodnceil 
liis first work, Giormita Vtlierccem (1773), a comic 
picture of the rural pleasures of tlie hrotherlioml. 
For having celebratcrl in verse the abolition of the 
Jesuit Ollier, he was eniupellerl to llv to the Tyrol ; 
anti after his return ho lived at Venice, at Mantua, 
anti at Milan, where ho fouiul a patron in the 
Austrian Archdnkc Fertlinand, who appointed liim 
his librarian at Briinii. Cater he lived at Vienna, 
where he died on 20tli June 1821. Ilis poems are 
lyrical, descriptive, satirical, ami elegiac, written 
in pure style and graceful verse. 

ItOlldll) a couiitrj’ of Senogambia, West Africa, 
to the W. of llaiiihu'uk, lying between lU — 15’ N. 
lat. and 12’ — 1.3’ W. long. The surface of Romlii 
is mostly level, the climate liealthy, and vegeta- 
tion luxuriant alike iii field and forest, The 
inhabitant.«, who are chiefly Fulahs, profess JIo- 
liamnieilanisni, but they trust greatly m sorcerers, 
'riio sovereign is absolute. When Park, the tir.^t 
Enropcau to visit Bondn, was in the country, the 
royal residence was at Fattcconda; since, it has 
been removed to Bnlibani, a place of 3000 inhabit- 
ants, on the priiiciml river, the Faleiiui. The 
population of the whole country is variously esti- 
mated at from 30,<H)0 to 1,500,000. 

llonc is the hard material of tlie skeleton of 
nioinniuHan animals, reptiles, birds, ami certain 
fishes. Wlien the difVevent Ijoiies of the skeleton 
are connected together, they form a framework 
whicli alfords support to .soft parts, and pvotijccs 
delicate organs from injury, wlnie at the same time 
preserving the shapo of the body. Further, the 
liones, being niovably joined to each other, and 
being acted upon by the attached nmselcs, become 
a scries of levers capable of executing various 
movements, and thus, in the case of tlie bones 
of tho lower extremity, they arc the passive in- 
struments of loeomotion. In coloui’, bone is white, 
Imfc in tho living hody it has in addition a pink 
and slightly bluish tint. Besidc-s being Mrd, it 
possesses a certain amount of tuinjhness and 
elasticity, pitiperties which arc well luavkerl in 
tile ribs and clavicle. Arab children are said to 
make good bows of tiie rih.s of camels, and the 
elasticity of tlie nien-ythouglit— i.o. united clanclos 
— of birds is familiar to all. Its stvongth is le- 
raarkable ns contrasted witli other substances t 

Fine Freestone I'O 

Xoad 0'5 

Elm and Ash S'5 

Bos, Yew, Oak 11 0 

Bone 2i'0 

We thnssee that bone is twice as strong a.s oak, 
and a cubic inciibf bone will support a wciglit of 
oOOO lb. 

Chemical Composition of Bone. -—lb consists of an 
nnimai and an earthy I'art intimately combined 
together. Tho following table shows a percentage 
analysis of adnlt human bones by Berzelius ; 


Animal llntU-r S3 'SO 

J I’ln«phate of Lime 61 '04 

Carbniintcof Lime 11 '30 

Fluoride of Calcimn 2'00 

Phosphate of .MaKiieslmn 1-10 

Soda and Cliloi'Me of Hoiliiiiii (Com- 
mon Salt) 1-20 

lOO'OO 

If we expase a bone to intense heat, tho animal 
matter is got rkl of,' and tlioiigb the bone retains 
its original form, yet the slightest toneli will cau^e 
its now misiipporteil oartliy matter to crurabfo 
away. On the other hand, liy soaking a bone iti 
diluted hydrochloric acid, tlio earthy liiatteus are 
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gradually dissolved out. leaving a tough, some- 
wliat traiisjiarent, iloxilde, and even elastic sub- 
stance, vhich also retains the original figure of 
the bone in its most minvito details. This residue 
is softer and nioro flexible tikaii cartilage, and when 
jjoiled in water it is ahiuwt wliollj’ resolved into 
(jditlin, n'liich sets or gelatinises on cooling. We 
sue ill tlio ill-nonrishcd eliildroii of large towns too 
iniiny extiniples of how necessary is the proper 
relation of these two olenients of hone to each 
other. In tho disease calleii rickets, the earthy 
matter is dcliciciit, and the too flexible log-lxmes 
bend under tho weight of tho tnink ; in the aged 
])ersoi), again, tho osseous .substance being iiioro 
den.sely pneked with earthy matter becomes brittle, 
rendering them peculiarly liable to fracture.s, 

bones arc classified necording to their slinpe.s — 
viz. : (1) long—<i.^. thigh-bone and arm-boiiej (2) 
fliit or plate-lilcc — e.g. .shoulder-blade ami hones of 
skull-cap; (3) short and irrcguluf or cubical— 
those of the wrist or the vcrtelmv. 

On making a section of a hone, it will be seen 
tliat tho o.'-seous .sub.stance is arranged dlfTcrcntly 
in difiorent parts, being either dense and close, anil 
called (‘.Qm/Hict, or open and reticulated, and called 
sponyy or crtncdkdaL There is, however, no 
alimpt limit between the two kinds, for they pass 
insensilily into eaoli other. Again, in all bmios 
the part iie.xt tho .smfacc is compact, and fonn.s 
a shell or crust M’liich contains llte spongy textiiro 
within. Long bones have a shaft of coinjiact sub- 
stance with very little spongj’ tissue within, hut 
at onck end tho .spongy tissue predominates, having 
only a thin coating of compact Hubstaiice, and thus 
the o.xpaiidcd rounded extremities enter into tiio 
formation of joints. Flat bones consist of two 
layers of hard tissue with inteimcHliato spongy 
te.vturo usually called diphS. Irreijnlar Imiios are 
spongy throughout, with only a thin crust of com- 
pact Hiilistanco. Close examination of cancellous 
tissue reveals the fact that it consists of numerous 
sUmdor burs or laniclhe, which unite together to 
form an ojioii lattice-work (cnucclli), from which 
it lakes its name. Considerable strength is thus 
olitained without uiuhio weight; ami it will be 
.seen that tho strongest lamcllio run in those 
directions which arc natumlly exposed to the 
gieatest jircssm-e. The following experiment will 
sliow that spongy tissue is ahio to sustain great 
weight III s\iitc of its aimareutly fragile nature ; 
A eiiliic inch of eaiieoihmH texture was taken 
from tho lower end of the thigli-hoiic and jilaced 
with its principal layere upright. Four hniulred- 
weiglifc ivhs then placed upon it, hut it «lid not 
give way in the lea.st; six Immlredwcight made 
it sink half an inch ; yet the cubic inch of hone 
itself did not weigh more than fifty-four grains. 

Ctimpact bone is also full of holes whicli are very 
small and roipiirc a magnifying glass to oxaiiiino 
them. If a transverse seetron be oxuiiiined under 
tlio microscope, these roniHl openings are seen to 
he the inoutlis of longitudinal canals uamed after 
(Jloptoii Havers, an linglisli pli^’sician niiil writer 
of tho 17th century, wiio first specially directed 
aLtoiition to tiicm — Hancrsitai Canids, blood- 
vessels run in tliem, and the widest also contain 
marrow. Tliey i-ary in diiimcter frmn ^^Vath to 
^V 7 th of an inch. They are short, and unite freely 
with each otiier. Tlioso nearer the circumfcrcncb 
open on the .surface by niimito novas ; those placed 
deeply comimuiicato fi eely with the .spaces in tho 
pjiongy tis.siic, so that they form an extensive net- 
work of tube.s in which bloiid-vessels are lodged. 

Eacli canal i.s surrounded by a series of con- 
centric rings, each of wdiich is a layer of condensed 
Bti'ucture. Betiveon these rings minute cavities 
are found, called laciimcy generally oval in man. 
These communicate with each other and with the 


ITavor.sian canal in tho centre by moans of fine 
pores or tubes called canaliculiy and thus it is 
evident that nutrient material can pass from the 



Havoreian canal through tlio rings of dense honC' 
which surround it, and tvliieh with the lacunre 
and cannUc.nU are grouped togothev uudey the- 
name of a Haversian system. 

Bone is covered externally by a fibrous membrane 
which adheres veiy closely, investing every part 
of the flurfaco except where there is cartilage, and 
called tho In this niembrano fine 

vessels and nerves ramify, ultimately Bonding, 
their minute branches into the Haversian canals. 
If tho periostomn fthould bo stripped iitT, there is. 
great risk that the donuded portion of bone will 
ho deprived of its nourishment and dio, 

Tho interior of tho sliaft of long hones is hollow,, 
and tims wo get a furthor coiiihinatlun of strength 
and lightness. In soinc animals this hollow space- 
i-s filled with air, hut in mammals there are no- 
air-spaces in any lumo.s except those of tlie head. 
Tho hollow shaft is therefore filled witli ?«rt?T£>iy 
(medulla), which occupies tlio spaces of the- 
spongy bone, and even extends into tho uddest 
]iaver.sian canals. Lining the iiiodullavy canal 
there is a line momlnano named tho inicrntil 
periosteum. Its ve.ssels partly Kii])])ly the hone- 
and partly tho marrow. In long hones the marrow 
is like onliuavy Adipose Tissue ((pv.), but in short 
hones and in cancellated tissues generally the- 
muiTOW i.s more Iluid, contains fewer fat-cells, and 
is red ill colour. 

In udditioii to the blond supplied to the hone 
through the vessels in the periosteum, one of con- 
sidemhlc size, called the medullary artery, enters 
the canal containing the maiTOiv by a hole rniming 
obliquely through the dense hone. Complete 
aiiaHtonio.sts takes place hotwoen tho arteries on 
the surface and those in the interior of the hone, 
As litus been stated, nerves enter tho hone, hut liow 
they terminate is uncertain; and experiments seem 
to .hIidw tliat healthy bone i.s almost devohl of 
aeiisihility, while, on the other hand, tho pain of 
an inllamed hone is extreme. In its earliest 
stages, hone may bo said to exist as a mass of 
colls having the outward form hut none of the 
cliaractors of hone. Soon, however, tliese cells be- 
come cartilaginous, and in duo time iKiints <ir 
centres of ossification apjiear ; tlio cells alter their 
form anil arrangement, ami by a deposit of earthy 
materials the bony tissue gi'ndually hecome.s 
formed, rcuderiiig tlie previously llexLhle substance 
rigid. However, bone iloes not form in cartilage 
ill every instance, for the bones of the face and 
Kkiill-cap ari.se in connective tissue. Hence wo 
have two great niodo.s of ossification — viz. intra- 
cariitaginous and intra-memh'cincous. 
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The uses to whicli a hone may be put are various, 
In the cookiii*' of soups, hone.s form a constant 
ingredient, and Ijecoine useful in sujiplying gela- 
tin, which gives a bodi/ to the soup it would not 
otherwise possess. Even when buried, the organic 
matter is long retained — e.g. Oiiubcrnat made 
soup from tlie gelatin of a mastodon’s tooth, aixl 
Dr Bucklniul did tlio same from the fossil boiie.5 of 
the hyena. Whore the soup is veiiuired of great 
lightness, for an invalid with weak digestive 
power, s, the shavings <tf stags’ horns may be 
employed, and these yield a hartshoni jcUy free 
from oil, amt wirioh therefore sits lightly upon the 
stomach. How far gelatin is of itself nutritious 
is a disputed question (.see Gkla’I'IX, Food, and 
Nutkition). Animals, however, like the dog, 
which masticate, <levo«r, and digest the entire Imne, 
do derive henofit therefrom, in part from the gela- 
tin, and in part from tlio earthy siihstanees ; and 
the same remark applies to the use sometunes 
made of small fish, where, after heiiig tlioroughly 
browne<l, they arc entirely eaten. lii time.s of 
scarcity in Norway and Sweden, the poorer people 
even eat the liones of mackerel and other lish. 

Bone is largely used in making the luuulles of 
small brushes, table-knives and forks, and pen- 
knivo.s, and in tJio ummfactnrc of Comhn iq.v.). 
Our forefathore, bofovo the metals were known, 
fasliionod fish-iinoks nut of hone, and used the 
spines In the tail and baok-iiri of certain fishes for 
pointing arrows. These nses of bone, coupled with 
the oinployinent of the serrated tectli of sharks ns a 
■^var-^veapon, arc still practised by many uncivilised 
tribes. The fatty and other organic iiiattorK in 
bone allow of its being omployod ns a fuel whore 
coal or wood cannot he obtained, as in the pampas 
of Smitli America and tJio stoppes of Tnrtary. In 
those regions it Is considered that the heat evolved 
during the uonilmstion of the bones of an ox sutlices 
to cook tlie llesh. 

Bono is likewise Horvicenblo in the arts In yield- 
ing bone-ash, hone-black, bono-dnst, di-ssolvcd 
bones, plmspliorus, and su{)orphnspIiatcs, also 
certain oils and fats, which are employed in form- 
ing Lnmphlnck (q.v,), and in the manufacture of 
soap. Bono may sull'er from atrophy, hypertvopliy, 
or do^onorntion (boo Uickets), often from con- 
stitutional nireotiims duo to Scrofula or Sypliilis 
(f^.v. )i Carles and Necrosis (q.v.) are specifio bone 
diseases j inllnmnuitiou of tlio bone oausos Ostitis; 
of the perio,stoum, Periostitis (q.v.); of the me- 
dulla, Osteo-myolitis. For ossification of arteries, 
see AiiTEiiiES, TUMOUii ; and for broken bones, 
Fractuiuc. Various mattei-s connected with the 
bones will be found at Anatomy, Akm, Birds, 
COLLAR-IIOND, FOOD, HaND, JoINT.S, O.SSIFICA- 
TiON, Bins, Skeleton, Spinal Column, &c. 

Bone, a city. See Bona, 

ItOllC, Hicnry, enamel-painter, was born at 
Truro, Cornwall, 6th Febniary 1755. Apprenticed 
to a Plymouth ehina-manufacturer, ho removed 
with Ids master tlie year after to Bristol, and 
hero lie worl^cd for six years at the famous 
Bristol cliina-works until their failure drove him 
to Loudon to jmsh his fortune. He soon found 
employment in enamelling watche.s and fans, and 
afterwards in making enamel portraibs, brooches, 
I'tc. A portrait of his wife, e.xhiliited at the Royal 
Academy in 1780, first attracted puiilic attention ; 
and lie .soon obtained a position wliieh rendered it 
no longer necessary for him to continue his ilrudgery 
for the jewollcvs. In 1801 he was appointed 
enamel-painter to George III. , and elected associate 
of the Royal Academy. Elected H.A. in 1811, he 
exhibited in that year his largo enamel, ‘Bacchna 
and Ariadne,’ after Titian, whicli was sold for 2200 
guineas, and is now in the National Gallery. From 


this time, until his eyesiglib failed in 1881, he pro- 
duced a series nf largo and lieaiitifiil woikp, annmg 
tht'in the well-known ‘De.'ith of Dido,’ and ‘ Hope 
Nnr.sing Love,’ after Sir J. Reynolds. Ho also 
e.vecnted a large number of liistorical portraits of 
the time of Elizabeth, besides a scries of portraits 
of the liusseJI family. Ho died Doceinher 17, 
1834. His works are noiv eagerly sought after by 
collectors, ami are esteemed among the very best 
examples of his particular art. 

BoiiC'ash, or Bonk-eartii, is obtained by the 
eom{ilete combustion of bones in an open furnace, 
wlien the oxygen of the air burns away the organic 
matter or gelatin, and leavc.s tlio earthy eoiistitn- 
ents as a wliite friable mass, the .size of the original 
bone, but readily reducible to the coiulitioii of 
coarse powder wnicli is bone-ash. .tl very large 
quantity of bone-ash is exported from Soutlt 
America to other countries, especially Britain. 
The iised-up bnne-hlack of tlie sugar-retiner is also 
employed as a source of bone-ash, liy being heated 
in a furnace exposed to the air. Boiie-asli of good 
quality contains about 80 per cent, of nliospliate 
of lime, and 20 per cent, of carbonate of lime, ]p1ioh- 
jdiate of magnesia, soda, and chloride of sodium 
(common salt) ; but it is occasionally found mixed 
witli sand, esjicchally that firocmt'd froni South 
America. Bone-ash is employed to Boiue extent 
as a source of Plmspliorus (q.v.), and in the making 
of Cupels (q.v.) for tlio pi-ocess of Assaying (q.v.) j 
but the most cxtoiisivo use is In the inaTinfaotnro 
of artificial manures, siicli as Dissolved Bonos (q.v.) 
and snporphnsplmtos. 

Boiie*bC(1S{ tlio Tiamo given by geologists to 
thin licds or layei-s ■wliicli are largely made up of 
tlko dcbviH of bones of reptiles, fish, Examples 
are tho Ludlow bone-licd of the Silurinii, the 
Bettes bone-bed of tlio Bradford coal-measures, 
tlio Rluetio bone-bed, and the Tilgato etonu of tho 
Woalden sovies. In tho bone-beds of more recent 
geological ago manimalian remains aljoiuid, as in 
tlie Sufl'dlk Uoiio-bocl of tho Coralline eras. 

BoilC-l)Inck« the product of tho carbonisation 
of b<me.s, used as a pigment (see Black) and as a 
dcculoviser. See CirAiicoAL. 

Bone €avc.s. Soo 'C aves. 

Bone Manures arc applied to crops on 
account of the nitrogen— equivalent to 4 or 6 per 
cent, of ammonia— and the phosjihntc of lime which 
tliey contain— the latter anKiunting to nearly half 
their weight. Their value lias only recently been 
discovered. The first crude bone-cnisliing macliinea 
wore used in England in 1814. In Scotland, when 
bones began to be omiiloyed n.« manure, about 1825, 
tliey were roughly broken into largo splinter.? with 
liaimneva by tho krin-servant.s during wet weather, 
and .30 bushels applied jier aero, at a cost of half-a- 
crou’n a bushel, live Imndi edweiglit per acre is now 
considered n good dressing. Bones are not applied 
in gooil practice in a larger size tlinn that of )?ieal 
ovjlunr — in other words, ground into a fine state of 
division . — liourih Bones, as quarter-inch size and 
larger, are rarely u.sed, as tlie.so lock up capital in 
the' soil by taking too much* time to decay, and do 
not give a rcimuierative return in comparison with 
manures that act quickly. Bones are sometimes 
fermented to induce decay. They are piled in 
liea]is, and water or urine poured over them. Wlien 
the heat resulting from tho fermentation goes down, 
tliey should bo turned and watered again, and tliis 
kept lip for a fou' months. Bones in an altered 
form are also used in making uji concentrated 
manure, and are eitliev ground or acted upon by 
suliihiiric acid— for example : 

(1) Steamed Bone, or (legelatinised bone, results 
wlien bone is made friable and more easy of assimi- 
lation by plants through the action of , superheated 
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steam (at 270"— 280“ F.) reinoviim the fatty ami 
Kolntinoiis matter ; but tlici'o in a loss of nitrogen 
in tbe nvocesH, ns tlvevo is also ii\ the nYeiiai'ntion of 
asli ana oliar. 

(2) lionG-atih is tlie resuluo from bones burnt as 
fuel used in tlio ‘ rendering' of the fat of cattle in 
South America. 

(3) Bone-char is made by lieating in a close 
retort, and used largely for rerming sugar before it 
gftes for manure. 

(4) VitrioUsed Bone is a material only partially 
acted upon by acid— the result of a most ivastoful 
practice deserving of condemnation, as destroying 
inicrobes ivhich bring about nitrification in the .soil. 

(o) Dissolved Bone is bone hiokon into hnlf- 
incli size, and then acted upon hy sulphuric acid, 
so as to change a portion (about half) of the in- 
solnhlc trihasic phosphate of lime into the soluble 
monobasic pbospnato and the sulpliate of lime : thus, 
CuaV-')« + 2H.SO^ = Ca0,2HA),Pj,06 + 2 CaS 04 . 
fiulphunc acid is peculiarly suitahlo for this pur- 
pose ns coniparoa with say hydi'ochloric acid, 
as hy the formation of sulphate of lime— or in 
coninion language, plaster oi Paris— a part of thp 
moisture is abstirbed, and tlie resulting material is 
left in a dry condition, wliich is essential for its 
ju'oper distri'liution on the land. The object — oxtni* 
ordinary juinutonosH of division — is obtained, 
although the soluble comlition dlsanpoars soon 
after its application to the soil. Tlio ilissolving of 
bonus is now hold to be Nvastuful liucnuso soluble 
phosphate of lime is procumble from many other 
chenpei' sonrees. It is also unsatisfactory on account 
of the acid destroying the microbes of nitrification, 
so useful to the soil, ■which exist in lai-j^o nnantities 
in bones and all sorts of decaying aniinal niattor. 
Liebig was the originator of the motliod in 1830, 
and during tlie no.xt fow years it was taken up by 
lending farmers in England and caTvied out as a 
farm operation. Now tlie work has fallen into tlio 
liaiuls of nmnufaotnroi'S who can make it cheaper 
and, if tlicy choose, better. Much adulteration lias 
been practised in thin trade at the expense of 
farmers, This was made possible owing to their 
ignorance and projudicos against learning any* 
tiling scientific, >Incli nuimiro sold as ‘dissolved 
lionu ’ is inoruly a mixture of .solulilo phosphate nn<l 
some Hiioli nilrogcnoiis ntatorial as nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia— tlio valuable substances 
being in the proportions present in bone. Soluble 
plio^iphato of lime, from whatever source, has a more 
beneficial influence on the turnip-crop tliun upon 
any otlier crop, becau.se tlie turnip roots are not ho 
able ns the i-oots of other plants, .such as wheat, 
to make use of the natural suiiply of phosphates 
existing in tlio .soil in tlio iusoluhle forni, even 
wlien this is abundant, iSliouid the stock of plios- 
idioiic acid in the soil ho redueed too far, tlie crop 
pvotluco is reduced accordingly ; it is necessary, 
thevefoi-o, to apply at least suilicient of this 
jiigrcdieiib to make up for the lo.s.s resulting from 
tlio removal of tlie sale produce of a farm. Tlie 
famous oxamiilo of tlie deterioration of the Cheshire 
pastures on the rich soils of the now red saiulstoue 
by tlie yearly drain of phosphates throiigli tho sale 
of dairy iirodnce, is now a matter of history. It is 
vecovded that Ivy the application of bones to tliesc 
srnls the value was doubled. Rone meal or Hour 
is the most \-atuablo form for a]i])lication to tliin, 
light, or hungry soils, as it decays in time to feed 
tlm growing crop, and is not liable to be ■washed 
out. In heavy land, ground hones are of little or 
no value — tlicy get imbedded in the clay, and arc 
pvosevved HO that they cauuofe yield theiv substance 
tp act as niamifc. On sucli soihs tlie iiliosphate of 
lime sliould bo nscil in the soluble form. Many 
tliouBfuuls of tons of hones are annually imported 
from South America, whence wo draw our largest 


.supply. India contribute.s the next largest anioimt, 
tlie Rindus being prejudiced against tlie use of 
bone as manure. 

Itoiicr, Ulkicji, one of tlie nldo.st Gorman 
fabulists, was a preaching friar of Hern, and is 
frcfjueiitly mentioned in documents of the years 
1324-49. His collection of a hundred fables was 
entitled Dcr Edehidn, and was first printed, with 
woodcuts, at Bamberg in 14(il. Only two cojiies 
now exist. Broitiugev published a complete edition 
of the work at T^uneh in 17o7, under tlie title, 
Fahcln ans den Zeeten dcr Minnesinyer, which sup- 
plied materials to Lessing for his studios on tho 
pliilosopliy of fable. A more complete edition was 
published in 1844 hy Franz Pfoifler as vol. iv. of 
Dichtnnyen dcs Dcidsehcn Mitichdters. 

UoHCSCt, a kind of Eupatorhim (q.v.), 

Boiiesettcr.s are a class of men who often 
jio.ssess a considemhlo local rejmtation for success 
111 tliG treatment of injuries to the limh.s, especially 
ill cases where stiliiiess and pain have persisted 
long after an accident. They arc usually unedu- 
cated men ; and the knowledge tlioj’ possess has 
been handed down hy oral tradition, often for many 
generations and in the .same family. Their chief 
method in tlie cases alluded to consists in oll'octiiig 
a .sudden forcible movement of tho aflbctod jiart. 
As lliey are ignorant of _anatomy^ and of tho signs 
of difioaso, tlioy sometimes do immonso harm by 
ajiplyiiig tho niotlmd to unsuitable oases. But 
witliout doubt they liavo HOinetime!!i oflectod a euro 
where regular praotitioiiors have failed. A detailed 
account of their methods, v'l'o. was given to tlio 
medical profession by Dr Wliarton Hood in a 
book On BonmUinti (1871). )Seo Dislocation, 
Fraoturk. 

Iko’iicsSi or Boruowstounness, a seaport in 
Linlitligowsliiro, on tho Firth of Fortli, 23 miles 
WNW. of Ediuhni'gh, A dingy jilaeo, it lias a 
fine parisli ehuroh (1880), a wot-dock of 7i acres 
(1881), a largo sliipjnng trade in coal, and mann- 
niotures of salt, soap, malt, vitriol, _iron, oartlion- 
waro, (kc, GrcdinmU Dyke, otherwise Antoninus’ 
Wall, traverses tho parisli, Dugald Htewarb 
spent tho last twenty years of liis life at Kinneil 
House (Duke of Hamilton) in tho neiglihourhood. 
I‘op. ( 1851 ) 2045 ; { 1881 ) 5284. 

ItoiUli’C, a fire kindled in colobvation of .some 
ovent of pulilic interest, usually in nii open cim- 
spieiiou.s place, as tlie toji of a hill, or the centre of 
a village-grceu, but a\vpUed also bi any great 
blazing fire of wliatevor iiiatorial. Sncli fives were 
ospcoially lighted on certain anniversaries, as tlio 
eves of St Joliji and St Peter, and their origin in 
our country may ho traced to pro-Christian times. 
Tlio Scotch form bane-Jire host .shows tlie origin of 
tlie word — afire for burning ionav,. and Dr Aliniay 
notes tliat for tho annual inidsummor ‘baiieliro’ 
or ‘ lionlirc ’ in tho burgh of Hawick ohl bones were 
regularly collected and stored uji down to about 
1800. See Beltane, Beacon, and vol. i. of Ellis’s 
edition of Brand’s Poj^idar Antiquities. 

ItOllgar, or BOCK-.SNAKE (Bunyea-us), a gemts 
of venomous serjieiits allied to tlic genera Flaps 
ami Naja, ami dlsliuguisbeil by tbc compressed 
body, wiiicli hears on tho hack a'row of hoxiigoiial 
scales larger than tho rest. Tlio head is broad ami 
depressed j tlie tail is short. Tho siieeies, which 
appear to ho few — only two Iming eertainly known 
—are natives of the Fast Indies. B. coirukns 
(jiaraguda) is very poisonous, ami lias a dark-liluo 
gvouiul colour, wltli uaYro^v ■white lines in frvuit, 
and cross rows of .spots behind. B. annularis 
(pamnli), also very poisonous, lias black rings on a 
yellow ground, may lie over 0 feet in length, and is 
found in Ceylon ami Cliiiia as well as iii India. 
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lioii&'ardin, a peculiar lierliaceous genua of 
Berljeviacje ( cj.v.), natives of tlie East. One species 
(B. It'.imcolfti) produces tubers, which ai-c eaten, 
either boiled or roasted, in Persia j and the leaves 
of aiiotber (7i. chrysogonim) have an acid taste, 
and arc eaten as a salad. 

lioilit'O, or OiJONOO, are a Negroid people in 
the basin of the Ogowe lliver. 

Itonliciir, IloSALiK {more eoimnouly called 
PiO.SA ), a French aiiiinal painter, born at llnnleanx, 
‘22d Mareli L822. Her lirst master was her own 
fatlier, Hnymond Hoiilieur, an artist of merit, who 
died in 1853. In 1841 slio figured for the first 
time in the Salon, showing a eoujile of siimli works 
— ‘Two Habbils’ ami ‘Goats ami Sheep’ — tliat 
imlieatcd the department in whieli .she was 
to attain future eminence. Tliese were followetl 
by a succession of highly finished compositions; 
the year 1849 producing M’liat some consider her 
niiisterpieee, ‘ PJoitgliiiig witli Oxen,’ now in the 
Luxemhoui'g. In 1853 her famous 'Hoi-se Pair’ 
was tiie iirincipal attraction of the Salon; it was 
aofjuirod for over i;io,OUO from the Stew’art col* 
lection by Jlr C. Vanderbilt, who presented it to 
the Gallery of New York. One of the two smaller 
ropliea.H— that from which the well-knowm engrav- 
ing was inadc — is in the National Gallery, Loudon. 
In 1805 .she exhibited a large landscape, ‘Hay- 
making in Auvergne.’ Rosa JJonheur long directed 
a School of Design for young girls. In 1853 she 
became entitled to the cross of the Legion of 
Honour, but because of lier sex the decoration was 
withlmlii till 1805. During the siege of Paris (1870- 
71 ), her studio ami residence at Fontainehlean were 
sjiared ami respected by special order of the then 
Crown Prince of Prussia. Her success in painting 
animals has been largely duo to her couscicutions 
study of living subjects ; she lias succeeded in 
rendering .spirited fiction inanimah; and many of 
her works are known in England tlimugli eiigrav- 
ing.s. See Laruclle’s Bosa Bonhent', sa Vie, ses 
a£uvrcs(im). 

Itoiiii a state on the east const of the south- 
we.sb peninsula of the island of Celebes, in the 
Pacific Ocean, with an estimated aiea of 935 
sq. m. It was formerly the most powerful state 
ill Celebes, but since 1859 lias been practically a 
Duteli dependoiicv. In the north the sceneiy is 
fine, and the soil fertile — rice, sago, and cniWa 
being produced. The inhabitants, called Bugls, 
have fui allied language to tlio Mocussare, with a 
literature of their own. Their towns and villages 
dot tlie coast, and as enterprising merehants and 
•siiilors the Bugis are fouiicT in ev’ery port of the 
East Indian Arclii|ielago ; they also engage in 
agriculture luid in the manufacture of cotton and 
articles of gold and iron, in which they have a 
huge trade. Tiiey ni'e irell built, active, aiwl 
brave, and are ligliter skinned, ns well a.s superior 
in lioiiestv and morality to other Malay laces. 
Their institutions, said to bo very ancient, partake 
of the cliaracter of nconstitutional monarchy. The 
British have tndee attacked the Boneae for injur- 
ing their commerce, and selling the crews of British 
•shijis into slavery. In the second attack, in 1814, 
the Boiiese king was killed. 'The nitniljcr of the 
population is nnknowii ; some estimate.^ give as 
much as 200,000. 'Die capital, calleil Boni, Btands 
on the coast of the soutli-wesb peninsula. — The 
GuliF OF Boni .separates tlie south-east and aoutli- 
west peninsulas of Celebes. It is 200 iiiilea long, 
and 40-80 miles broad. 

Itoiilfacc, the name of nine popes, mist of 
wliom are of no historic note. — Boniface 1. (418-22) 
was tlie fust who a.ssnmed as Bishop of Romo the 
title of First Bishop of Christendom.— Boniface III., 
u’lio M'os poiio only for ten months in the year 607j 


was the first to whom the title of Universal Bishop 
of Christendom was conceded by the Greek Eiiqieror 
(Phoca.H). — Boniface VIII., previously llonediet 
Cajetan, a native of Aiiagiii, was elected pope in 
1294. His inauguration was distiugnisiied liy •'leat 
jiomp ; the kings of Hungary and Sicily held tlie 
i-cins of liis hoi-se as he jiroeeeded to the I.ateran, 
and with their crowns upon tlieir lieads, served him 
at table. His tenure of the Homan .see was marked 
hy the most strenuous nssertioii of jiapal antSiority. 
Ill a Iml! of 1302 he claimed to jiosse.ss supremo 
power alike in temporal and sjiiritual alVairs. He 
fniled, hoivcver, in his atteniiits to assert a fendnl 
siilieriority over Sidly, anil to exercise Ins j^apal 
authority in the disj^uites between Fiance aiul Eng- 
land. He sought without success to call Edward 1. 
of England to account for his attempted conquest 
of Scotland. I’liilip the Fair of Fiance, suiqiorted hy 
his states and clergy, inaiiitaiucd the iiuloiicndenoe 
of the kingdom, disregarding many hulls and briefs, 
and e\'en tlie sentence of excommunication to ■which j 
the pope pi-oceeded. Ehilip at last, with the aid ; 
of Italian enemies of Bmiifucc, made him prisoner 
at Anagni, to whieli he had lied j and tliough he 
was liberated hy tlie people of Anagni, he died at i 
Home soon afterwanis in 1303. For his siniony 
Dante has given him a place in the /fi/crm (canto 
xxvii.). He instituted tlie Homan jubilee in the 
year 1300, granting a pleiiai^’ indulgence to all 
wlio should visit tlie sanctuaries of Home in thnb 
year. — lloniface IX. (Peter 'romacelli), a native of 
Naples, sncceedeil Urban VI. as pope at Home in 
1389, wliilst Clement VII. was pojie at Aviguiui. 
He became notorious for hi.s shameless sale of 
ecclesiastical officii and benefices, and of dispen- 
sations and indulgences. He acquired, after a 
stni^le, a most despotic power in Home. 'Die 
annates, which had previously been an occasional 
payment, were hy him made permanent in 1392. 
He died in 1404. 

BoiiifaoCt ft generic name for nii innkeeper, 
like ‘mine host’ or 'landlord,' from the name of 
tiie jovial innkcepnr in Farquhar’s Beaux' Strata- 
gem {\m). 

HonlfacCt Sr. ‘tJie Apostlo of Germanj’,’ 
whose original name was Avinfiied, ivas born at 
Ch^liton, in Devonshire, about 680. Ho entered a 
Benedictine monastery in Exeter at tlio age of thir- 
teen, and aftcrwnnls removed to tliat of Nursling, in 
HamjiBbire, where he taught ilietoric, history, and 
theology, and became a luiest at the ago cif thirty. 
He seems to have adopted the name Bniiifnce e-heu 
lie first tniTicilinoiilv. A movement, proceeding from 
England and Ireland, was then going on for the' 
convemion of the still heathen peoides of Eiuopo ; 
Gallns and Eninieran liad been sent in 614 to 
Alenmnnia, Kilian (innrdeved 689) to Bai'avia, 
Williinord (died 606) to the country of the Franks, 
and Siegfriel to Sweden. Winfried also took the 
resolution (710) of proacliing Christianity to ttie 
Frisians, among whom it had not yot found 
entrance. But a W’av broke out between Clinrlcs 
Martel and the king of the Frisians, and Winfried 
I'Ctiinied from Utieclit to Nur-sling, of wliicli he 
might iiave lioconie abbot. But bent upon his 
deMfpi, he leiiaired to Rome in ”18, anil received 
the authorisation of Pojie Gregory II. to preach 
the gospel to all the tribes of Germany. Ho went 
Dint to Thuringia nnd Bavaria, then laboured tlireo 
years in Friesland, and tra^-elled through Hesse 
and Saxony, everywhere bajitising multitudes, and 
consecrating their idolatrous groves a.'* churches. 
In 723 (dregorj’ II. called liim to Homo ; consecrated 
him bishop, and furnished him with letters to 
Charles Martel and all princes and bishops, reque.st- 
ing their aid in his pious work. Returning to 
Hesse (724), he destroyed tlio objects of hoathea 
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■vvorsliij) {nniorii' them the great oak of Geisinar, 
saei-eil to Tlifvr, and an idol named StwUo, on a 
.summit of tlio Harz, still called fjtufieiiherg), 
founded cluirclies and conveiits, ami called to his 
aid priests, monks, ami nuns from England, whom 
lie distvihnted through tlie various conntrie.s. In 
rceogiiition of his emiueiit services, Gregory III. 
sent jiiin (732) the pallium, and named him arcli- 
hislioi) and primate of all Germany, with power to 
estahlisU bisUnpvics wherever he saw dt. lloniface 
now made a third joiiniey to Rome (733), and ivns 
appointed papal legate for Germany. The bishop- 
rie-s of llatisljoTi, Erfurt, Faderhorn, \Vui7.V>nvg, 
Eielistadt, and Salzburg owe their e.HtabliHJimout to 
St liotiifncc. The famous abbey of Fulda Is also 
one of his foundations. In 746 ho was chosen 
Arelibishoj) of Itlainz, and in 7i>2 lie is said to have 
consecrated Fepin ns king of tlio Franks at Sois- 
sons, fn 7.')4 he re.^igned the archbishopric, and lind 
resumed his apostolical labours among tlie Frisians, 
when at IDokkum, IS miles n<n'tU-east of l.,ee\iwivv- 
den, in M^est FrioHlaiul, lie M-as fallen upon by a band 
of aimed hoiitheus, and killed, along with the con- 
gregation of converts that were with liim {otli dune 
7du). His remains were taken first to Utrecht, 
then to JIaiiiz, and linally to Fulda. In the abhoy 
tliero i.s still -shown a co])y of the gospel.s written by 
him, with a loaf .stained with his hlood. A collec- 
tion of Ids letters, and the cantina he promulgated 
for tlio disciidine of the iiowly-e.stablislied clinrche.s, 
liavo been pre.served, and are instructive as to tlie 
state of Genuauy at the time, The iioafc editions 
of his Lctter.s {iM)istola>) are tho.se of Giles (2 voJs. 
Loud. 1844), and Jallb (Berlin, ISfiC), to wldcli is 
appended the Life of liiiii hy ^Yil)iilflld. In 1811 
a momiinont was erected to St Boniface on a hill 
near Alteiibcrga, in the priiiciiinlity of Gotiia, 
where, according to tradition, he had ronaded (724) 
the first Christian church in Kortli Gernuiny. A 
statue by HcnscUel was also erected to him at Fulda i 
in 1842. See Geniian works on Boniface by Seiters 
( 1845 ),iMitllev( 1870), 'Werner (1876), Fiscliei’l 1881 }, 
aiui Ebiard (1882); also Merivnlo, Conversion o/’ 
the IVcst: the Continental Teutons (1878). 

Itoui(ii'<!io, Strait op, the mndern name of 
the strait between Corsica and Sardinia, the Frctnm 
Gallieimi of the lionians. At the narrowest part it 
is only 7 miles wide, and the navigation is dilUcult. 
The strait receives its name from the small town of 
Bonifacio in Corsica, with an excellent liarbonr ; 
pop. (V886) 3052. 

Itoiiillo, a town of .Spain, 34 miles ‘M'NW. 
of Alhaecto. Fop. (1877 1 1'lOO. 

ISoiliii', or {Japiuieso) Oga.sawaiia I.si-and.s, a 
volcanic group in the Facilic Ocean, 700 miles SSE. 
of Japan, .stretching hetwoen 26'* 30' — *27'* 45’ N. 
Jat. , and lietween 150° — 105° E. long. Area, 32 
Sfj. in.; pop. (1881) 1,51. Discovered liy Qnast 
and Tasman in 1030, tliey were taken po-ssessiori 
nf for Britain in 1827 hy Captain Beceliey; lint in 
1878 the Japanese reasserted their sovereignty, 
M’itli the view of making them a penal settlement. 
The harbour is named Fort Lloyd. 

BoilillgtOll* lliCllAliB Farkks, iiainber in 
oil and watcr-oolonrs, was bom at Arnold, near 
Nottingham, on 25th Oclohor 1801. llisfatlier, 
wlio had been governor of Nottingham iirison, 
after many vicis.'iitndcs settled at Calais, where 
the sou wjus jilaced under Louis Fvancia, tlie 
wafer-colniir painter; and he afterwards Ktndiod in 
Farbs— in the Lonvro, at tlie In.stitnte, an<l under 
Baron Gvos. His water-colours sold rapidly, In 
1822 he began to exhibit in the Salon, and received 
a preminiii from tlie Society des Amis desArts for 
his viow.s of Havre and Lillohoiine ; and two years 
later he was awarded a medal at the Salon, when 
Constable ami Coploy Fielding u'cre similarly 


decorated. Ho now occupied himself with litlio- 
gvaiihy ; many of his sketches were reproduced by 
tliis method in such works ns Baron Taylors 
Voxjams Pittoresques dans I'uncienne France, and lio 
occasionally drew upon tlie stone himself, from bis 
own designs and those of other artists. A line col- 
lection of his work of tliis kind is preserved in the 
]»riiit-room of the Britisli Museum. About 1825 iio 
took to oil-painting, and in that year visited Eng- 
land, accompanied by Delacroix, in wlio.so studio ho 
worked after his return to Paris ; and liaving visited 
Italy, ho produeed his splendid Venice views ol the 
‘Ducal Falace’ ami the ‘Grand Canal,’ which 
figured in the Salon of 1827, along with his 
‘EVancis I. and the Queen of Navarro’ ami his 
‘Henry III. receiving the Spanish Amimssador.’ 
He also exhiliitcd in tlio Royal Academy and tlio 
British Institution. His position was now fully 
established, and commissions came to liim in 
plenty; but ho caught an attaede of hrain-fever 
from exposure wltile sketching in the sun, and 
speedily fell into a decline. He visited Lomlon for 
medical advice, and died there, 23d Scjitembci' 
1828. Of lato yoar.s the fame of Bonington has 
been steadily increasing, and ho is reciigiiisod as a 
nio.st accoinplisliod and original paintor of laiulsoapo 
and arcliitcetural subjects, as well as of .scenes of 
historical f/c»m Ho is e.spocially admired for llio 


realised £31u0caeli at the Novarsale. The TiOnvro 
contains several of his studies and an ailmirablo 
example of his figure-pieces in oil, ' Francis I., 
Charles V., and the Duchess d’Etam]io.s.’ The 
National Gallery possesses the ‘J’iazzetta, Bt 
Marks, Venice,’ ‘Sunset,’ and three water-colours 
by the artist. 

Boiii'tOt a iiaino common to several fishes of 
the mackerel family (ScombridaQ. — (1) One of 
these, ThynnKs pelamys, somotiine.s eatlcul the 
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Bonito, or Stripc-hcllied Tunny. 

.Stripc-hollied Tunny, ami of the same genus rvitli 
the Tunny (q.v.), is well known to saliors ii.s an 
inhahitant of the tropical parts of the Atlantic ami 
Indian Oceans, and oa one of the lislieK luost 
frequently seen pursuing the flying-lisli. It is 
often taken hy an imitation ilyuig-lisli made to 
skim along and touch the waves. Its liesli is not 
regarded as very wholesome, tliougli not nniiatn- 
raliy relished liy those who liave lieen iirevimisly 
coiiiincd to salt provisions. It is oceasiomilly 
blit rarely caught on the Britisli coaHfs. It is a 
very heiuitifni lish, seldom exceeding 30 inelios in 
length, of a beantifni stoel-ljlno eolonr, darker on 
the back, and whitisli below. Four <lark lines 
extend along each siile of the Isdly, T’!\o general 
form rcscmbloK that of the mackerel, hnl, is less com- 
pressed.— (2) The Mediterranean Bonito {Pchmys 
Simla) is closely allied. It has tlio same blue hack 
and dark transverse bars reacluiig from the ilorsal 
ridge to the lateral line. It is plentiful in the 
Black Boa, ami has been found in the Nortli Ben. 
Its llosli is esteemed.— (3) 'The Plain Bonito (Anm 
vulgaris or A. rochei), found in the Mcditervaucan, 
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may ho once from l)otIi of the.so 

liy it>} more uniform blue colour, withmib stripes or 
liaiuls, ami by tlio widely separated dorsal lins. 
Its llcsli is little esteemed wlioii fresh ; it is gener- 
ally used either salted or pickled. This (isli lias 
been oceasioually caught on the coast of England, 
anil even of Scotland.-— The Sucking-lish (i^c’/icnefs 
remora), credited with retarding ships, tlic gorgeous 
John Dory [Zeus fn/icr), the beautiful ‘Dolphins’ 
(C'ormh(eim), are allied genera of the same family. 
See MAOKEUUL. 

ItOllivai'd) Euanodis du, a younger son of a 
family which hold large possL‘ssion.s under the 
House of Savoy, was born about 140(1 at Seynsel, on 
the llhone, and in lbl3 liccamo prior of St Victor 
at CJoueva, Falling under the suspicion of the 
Duke of Savoy, ho was taken prisoner by him in 
l.olO. After twenty months’ imprisomuont lie was 
set free, Imt iu lolK) iio was again seized, and taken 
to tlio castle of (.Ihilloii at tlie oast end of the Lake 
of (leneva, wliore ho was im]u'is(meit for six years, 
the last four in tliat suhterrauoaii vault which the 
genius of Hyroii has made famous by his paem on 
tlic Hull'oring.s of The Prisoner of Chilton. The 
details of Jlimivard’s liistory M’oro unknown to 
Byron ! the highly u’rouglit description of the 
pfi.sonor Wdiaincd to a column Htmiu' K]irang from 
tlio imagination of the pout, and is now omlHiilied 
in the ioeal tradition. (In tlio oapturo of (Jhillim 
hy tlio Boi'iiesu and (lenoveHO iu 1153(1, lie was 
liooratoil, and rotuniod to Clonova. Tlio prioiy 
of St Victor liad ineanwliilo boon rased for tlio 
dofoneo of the city, and tho now Protestant 
gnvurnmout, having dovotud its rovunues to tliu 
hospital, awarded IJonlvard a pension, llo died iu 
1370, loaving tho town his books, wldoli woro tho 
niicloiis of tlio (Ionova lllmiry. lloiilvavd was an 
iiulofatigablo writor. His cliief works avo his 
CkronUiucs do Oondm (11551 j now od. 2 vols. 
1831), ail’d Ik VAnmnno ct Noimllo PoUeo do 
(1555), in which ho paints in tho blackest 
poHsiblo colours tho opponents of tlio doininimt 
(Jalvinlst party. Tho credit of Bonivard, both as 
an historian and us a man, has in rocoiib years 
sud'ored muuli from tho investigations of muro 
trustworthy historiaiis, 

Boii'iiiot (I'V., ‘good saying’), a witty saying, 
a clover ropavtoc. 

lioiiii, a t^nvn of HlionisJi IVnasia, boautifiilly 
situatuil on tho left hank of tlio Uliinc (here (100 
yanlH wide), 21 miles SHE. of Cologne liy rail. Ttio 
flliii.stcr, said to have heen founded hy the Empress 
Iluleiia in 320, but dating chiolly from tlio 11th 
and 13th centuries, lias Ijeon restored sinco 1S47. 
It is a good sjiecimen of Roiiianesiino and Trnnsi- 
tioii, ami lias live towers, tho middle one 311 feet 
liigli. Near tho Minster is a monmnciit to Beet- 
hoven, who was born in tho Rtioiugnssc ; and at 
Bonn are buried Niebulir, Bnnson, and Scluimaun. 
Tlierc are seven otlicr places of worship, besidos 
English ami Ohl (.■atholic congregations j Rein- 
kens, tho lirst (.)ld Catholic bisliop’ having made 
Bonn Ids residence. The univcr.iity, founded iu 
1777-80, iu 1802 was transformed into a lyeeuni, 
but was re-estaiilishcd in 1818, receiving from 
govorumont tho lieaiititnl electoral jialnce (1717- 
30) and other Imildings, with an annual revenue 
of nearly £15,000 sterling. There arc live fncuUlos 
— medical, legal, philosbiiliical, and two theologi- 
cal ( ProtesLant and Catliolie). Tho university 
liad, iu 1880, 124 professors and loctiirors, and 
1331 sbudouts. Among its iirofessor-s havo lieon 
Nielmhr, A. W. Schlegol, Arndt, Wclckor, Dahl- 
maim, Ilonuos, and Siiiirock ; whilst Allicrt, the 
Ib-inee Consort, was a student hero. It has _a 
library of above 250,000 volumes, a Bpleiulid 
laboratory (1868), nii art museum (1884), arclueo- 
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logical and other eollections, a botanic garden, 
and an observatory ; there is also a celebrated 
agricultural academy. The manufactui'o.s — jute, 
Hoii)), chendc.als, ^;c. ■ — are unimportant. Pop. 
(1871) 26,030; (1885) 35,980, cliielly Catholic,— 
Bonn derives its origin from JJoinia, one of the 
Roinaii stations in Germany. From 1273 till 
1704 the residence of the Electors of Cologne, it 
was held hy tho French 1673-80 ; in 1703 suv- 
rendereil to Marlljorough ; was acquired hy Franco 
in 1801, and hy Prussia in 1814, 

Itoiiiiat, Li':on Joski’II Fi.oumntin, was horn 
at Bayonne (1833), and studied at IMadrid under 
Frederic Jfadrazo, ami in Paris under Leon 
Cognict. He gained tlio second Grand Prix dc 
Home, .and, aided by his friends, went to Italy in 
1858, wlicrq ho resided for four year.s. Ho ivas 
fii'.st brought into notice hy his ‘ Adam ami Eve 
finding the Body of Abel ’ ( 1860 ), now in the gallery 
at Lilhj ; and Ins ‘ Pasmia Maria' (1803) was mueli 
praised. Ho devoteii himself to Italian , i/c«r<3 
pictures of moderate size, varied hy .such religiou.s 
subjects as ‘Tlic Assumption’ (1869), and tho 
terribly realistie ‘ ('dirist on tho (A'oss’ (1874), eom- 
iiiissionod for the Palais de .Justice, I'aria, More 
recently his works have dealt with Eastern life, 
and he has ]»vii(luced several veiuarkahlc portraits, 
among tho vest those of M. Thiovs and Victor Hugo, 

Boiincrt Eomuni), Bishop of London, was born 
about 1500, of obscuvo and iloubtful pareiitago, 
Tho roputatiou ho gained at O.Nfoi'd hy his know- 
ledge of canon law vecoimnondcd him to tho 
iiotTco of Wulsey, who nmdo Min liis chaplain, ami 
prniiiotod him to sovoral honolicos, His zeal in 
King Ilenry's sorvice, after Wolsoy's fall, carncil 
iilm duo promotion ; ami in 1533 ho was deputed to 
appear before tho pope at Marsoillos, to appeal for 
tho oxcoimmuiieated monarch to a general council. 
His laiiguago on this occasion is said to liavo sug- 
gested to his lioliiiGHS tho iitnoss of having Mni 
burned alii’o, or throwm into a caldron of nuiiton 
load, fio that Bonner judged it pnulont to leave 
Marsoiilos without mitico. In 1540 lie was mndo 
Bishop of London, and as siichni-onoimoeilsontenoo 
on sevoval Protestant martyrs, lliougli it is certain 
ho did Ids host to hofrielul Anno Askew. After 
Edward VI. ’« accession, ho gavo proofs of his luke- 
warmness iu the oausc of roforinatimi, and at 
length, iu 1549, was cominitted to the MaishalHca, 
mid doprivod of Ids hishoiii-lo. The accession of 
Queen Mary (155.3) restored him to oilico; and by 
his part iu that bloody persecution which has niado 
her reign infmmms, he rendered himself tliormigldy 
unpo|nilar. Gn Elizabeth’s acccsHioii (1558), Bon- 
ner nccomnaiiied his episcopal hvotlircn to saluto 
her at Iligligato, hut was oxcepted from tho liou- 
our of kissing her luiiul, _ In iMay 1559 ho ivaa 
aumiiumod before the Privy-council, and lefiiHCil, 
•with a cousintoiicy wtii'lliy of respect, to take tlio 
oath of supremacy. Ho was accordingly deposed 
from his bishopric, and again imprisoned in tho 
Marslialsen, whovo he died iu 1560, The utmo.st 
nllowancG for Fox’s exaggerntions cannot freo 
Bound’ from tho charge or porseoutioii ; though 
it seems that lie did no more than Ms oilicial 
jiosition demanded, ami that with such roluctauco 
as to bring down on him tlic ceiisuro of tlio Privy- 
council (sec Hluut, The Reformation, vol. ii.). 
And Olio sliould not forgot that ho was strict in 
castigating tho lax morality of his clergy, that 
ho remained steadfast to Ida principles, and that 
he horo his final, misfortunes with manly resigna- 
tion. 

]tOlklict« a covering for the head, of which 
there are many ^'ariotiea. Tho French, from 
wlioni.we have tho word, apply it ns wo do to male 
ns well as female head-dress. The bonnet range, 
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or ‘cap of Hlieriy' of the rovolutioiij was shaped 
like a man’s niylit-cap {honnel de nnit). A ielt 
cap of tins shape, sncli as was worn by the Pliry- 
giaiis, was amongst the Homans the cinblem of 
liberty, and n’as assuinoil by slaves when iimmi- 
mitteil. The English bonnet of fornior times m'us 
niailo of elotlii silk, or velvet, more or less orna- 
ineuteih It was generally suporsedccl l>y the hat 
in the early part of tlic Kith century j bub in 
.Scotland, boimots were commonly woiii for two 
centuries later. The gojniine old bonnet of the Low- 
IeuuI Scottisli ponsfLiitry was of a broad, round, liab 
siiapc, nvevsiiadoNving the fn.eo svnd neck, and of a 
dark-blue colour, excciitiiig a red tnft on the toji. 
The fuln'ie was lliiek nulled woollen, Avitliout seam 
or lining, and oxeecdingly durable. No liefid- 
dvess ever invented could stJind so iiurcli rough 
nsngc. This ‘braid binmet’ very closely vescmbles 
the homtet JJeamais, or herd Basque, of the south 
of Hranco. From its having t)eeii worn, till com- 
paratively late times, hy siiuill rural proprietors, 
these cuihe to Ijo called Jiuinicl Lairds. The High- 
lituders have long worn bonnets of the saiiio fahrie, 
Imt these generally rise to a point in frojit, witli 
riblums hanging down hehiiul, Sucli is the cap 
IcnowM as the Glciajarri/ Jionnet. The lUdmond. 
is llivt, and is likor the Lowland hoimet. P’roin 
time iinmomorial, these various kinds of Scotch 
bonnets have heen jnuuufiiotiivod at StOM'urtun 
and KilmavnocU, »\ j^yrshirB. Extte\it in the case 
of ctivnliy regiments, tlie Glongaviy bonnet is in 
nlinosli tuuvorsal use as an undre.ss cap in the 
Ib'itisii army and anmiigst the auxiliary forces. 

Ladies' lionnds.—SUm matlo of the line stunted 
vvhoab straw, gr»)Wi\ fov tlio nnvposo in Tuscany, and 
called Logliorn and Tuscan oomiots, aro evorywlicro 
known to the female world. Thone have foi'iiiod an 
important trade In that jirovinco for nearly two 
centuries, SpUt-stmw plait and bonnets formed of 
it nvo maile on a large scale at Lnton and Dun- 
stable (see Sthaw MANurAcrcriiis«). Wiilow-ehip 
bonnets are made o.vtenslvoly in tlie noigUboiivliuod 
of iModena. lloiinots, partly or entirely, of riclier 
inaCci'iiils, s\ioli ns horsoliaiv, orapo, velvet, and 
satin, witli tnmmings of fontliors, lace, and arti- 
ficial flowers, arc inado on a great scale in I'nris. 
It ift tlkoi'B tluit all novelties are created, and tlie 
aimiiid VEvluo of its inillinory exceeds a million 
Bterling, 

Uoiinet, CllAifLKS DK, an cminont natui'alist 
and philosopiior, born at Genova, I3tli Slarcli 1720, 
Avas educated for the law, bub dovoteil himself jvb a 
very early ago to the study of natnrnl liistory. A 
dis-scvtatioii on aphido.s procured hus eleetidu, iu 
1740, as a eorresjiondhig memher of the French 
Academy of Sciences; and in 1743 ho was ju!- 
inittcd a Fellow ttf the Htiyal Society. At thi.s 
timo he was engaged in Vescarclies' concerning 
polypi, the atvueture of the tsipewonn, the vesjvi- 
ration of insects, <S.’c. ; and in 174;') appouiud 
his TraiU d'liiscetoJof/le. liis ItcehcreJics sur 
rU.iage dcs I'enlllcs dcs Plantes {17o4) contained 
the re.siilt of inucli ohsorvatioii on im|)ortant 
points of vegetable physiology. A severe hillam- 
malion of tlie oye.s, j)utting a .stop for two years 
to ht.s researches in natural histoiy, gave nii’other 
direction to Ids studies, and he ])hhliHhe(l several 
Avurks on l).sycliology, in Aviiich niateidalistic views 
decidedly provail : the body is rejnx'.seiited as the 
o)'i"ijial sonreo of all the inelinations of the soul, 
and idl ideas arc referred to movements of the 
nervous lihres ; hut his religious convictions re- 
mained always strong ami unsliakon, am] in his 
IiUes sitr V Etat Futnv dcs Etres Vivants, ok 
I' ali/ir/em'sie Phllosophvpie (2 vols, ]7(iU), he 
endeavoured to deuwmstvato the vcasonablonCHS of 
the ChrLtian revelation. In tliis Avork he also 
maintained tlio future life of all living creature.s, 

and the perfection of their faculties iu a future 
.state, ilrs Con.dd£rations sur Ics Corps Organises 
(2 vols. 17(>2) is largely devoted to an e.xammation 
of the tlieoi'ies of generation. Ho died on 20tli 
il'ay 1793. Collective editions of his AVorks 
{8 vols. and 18 vols.) appeared in 1779 and 1788. 
See tlio monographs on him hy Lemoine (1880) 
and the Due de Caramau (1809). 

llomict'piocc, a gold coin of James V. of 
Scotland, so called on ac- 
count of tlic king’s head 
being decomted Avith a 
bonnet instead of a croAvn, 
as AA'as usual. Jamc.s V. 

Avns the lir.st Scottish sove- [ccj 

reign to i)lace dates on bis fV/ 

money, and to diminish tho 

size bf the gold coins by 

increasing tlieir thickness. 

His bonncb-jdeceH Avere 

struck of native gold, and Hoiniet-i)iece. 

aro noAV nmcb jirized )iy 

eoJIectora. See Edward Hums’ Coinage of Hcot- 

f«m/(18S8). 

lEoiiiieval, Ci.AUDK Ar.i^xANDiti:, Count dio, 
also called Aohined Paslia, a Froncli advonturor, 
•was born of a noble family at CoAAfiSiA.e, in Linmusin, 
on Mth July 1070; amrontoj'cd the army in !ii» 
thirteontli .yciir. ITo servod with (liHtinetioii in 
Italy and tlio Nobliorlamls, hut for oxtoiTlon and 
inisoleneo was condunuicil to death by a court- 
martial. Ho flod to Oermany, Avbevo hu obtained 
omploymont in tlie Austrian sorvloo i fought 
against his native country, (listlnguiBlicd iiiiiisolf 
by many daving e.xploits, and boro a principal 
iiart under .Prince Eugene In tho aa’uv against 
TurlcoA’. Hub (Inring a rosidonco at Vlonmi he niado 
hiuiHcIf diaagrooable’ to the ]irinco, and aviih sunt, 
in 1723, as umfitcr-gonaval of or(Uiauc 9 to tho 
Notlierlands, Avhci’u lie quavrollod Avith tlie 
governor, Avns brought to trial, and condenmejt 
to death by a court-martial, The oiniioror eom- 
ninted tlio sentence to onu year’s imjivisonment, 
up(»n condition of his never alterwavds soLtiug hM)l, 
on German soil. lie Avent to ConstaiilJimple. he- 
caiiio a Alolianimodan, Avns made a pasha of llireo 
tails, and acliioA'od success ns genoi'ai in lliu Avar of 
tlio I’ortu Avitli linssia, and in'l’crsla. The sultan 
aiqmintod him governor of Ciiios ; hub liis OAvn 
imjn'udenco, and the envy of others, cau-sed his 
])anlshment to tho slioros of tho HlaeU Boa. Ho 
died at Constfuitiiioiile on 27l:li Marcli 1747. Tho 
memoir, H iiiihiished as his are spurioiiH. Bee I’rineo 
de Ligiio, Mimoirc sur la Comic dc Bouucval 
(1817).' 

ISuiUiCVille, Nh.-hoi.ah dk, one of the eavliost 
IT-eiich studontH of Gorman literatnris, was horn at 
Evnnix, March 13, 1790. Early works are his 
Nouveau ThOCdrC AUemand (12 vols. 1782-8r)), a 
collection of Gui'inan tales, ami a tran.slation of 
Bhakospeare. After the rovohilion, ho fonmleil 
and erlitcd several iiewspaiiors ; hot liis moderation 
iu tone (uid Ids libcvality vundeved him uhneximis 
to tlio I'liHiig jiai'ty, and on tho fall of tlie Gii'ondists 
he Avas throAvn into prison. He also got into 
dilllculties Avith Nfipoleon, and died Novemlxir 9, 
1828, His J/is/oirc dc VEurope. modente (3 vols. 
1789-92) and his Dc rKsprii dcs llcligions (1791) 
are .still road. 

Itouiiy, or 1‘oNi, a town ami a vivor uf (.Iniuea, 
noAv ill tho Hritisli Niger jirotcotorato. Tho river 
forms an eastern dehoucliure of tho Niger, and falls 
into the Hight of Hia/ra, in about 4" .30' N. hit., 
and 7° lO'E.' long. It is aece.s.sihle at all times of 
tho tide to vessels draAving uh much as ]8 foot of 
AA'ater, and safe aiieliorage at all seasons of fcim 
year is found within its bar. lbs banks are loAV, 
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fiwainpy, aiul uncultivated. On the ea»t side, near | 
its jnov\th, is the town of Boimy, noVovions fi-om 
tlio Ifith to tlie lOtli century ns the remlezvons of 
slavc-tnuliiiy ships. The liouses forming tho town 
stand in a .swamp wheio fever prevails; Enropean 
traders gonernlly take u]) their iiuartere on river-, 
boats moored in tho current of the Uniiny. It 
exports coiisidcvahlo (piantities of palm-oil. 

ISnilOlllit Josiiini, aidiiteet, was 1 mm at Home 
in 1739, settled in England in 1767, became an 
associate of tho Koyal Academy, and died on 9th 
March 1809. — His .son, Jo.siiPii IlONOMi, tho 
younger, horn in Home 0th Octirber 1796, studied 
art in London, and became famou.s as a draugbts- 
man, especially of Egy|)tian remains. He re- 
peatedly visiteil Egypt and the H»dy Land, and 
{lliistrated important works by Wilkinson, Birch, 
Bliai'po, lispsius, and other Egyptologists. He also 
pui)lishcfl a work of his own on Nineveh, and at 
his dcatli, 3d March 1878, ho was curator of Sonne’s 
Museum. 

l$oiii>lait<1» Ai.uk, an eminent travellov and 
botanist, was horn at Hocliollo, Erimco, August 
2i2, 1773, Having studied medicine and botany 
at Paris, he accompanied Humholdfc in 1799 
to South America, 'wlioro they travelled nearly 
live years, during which time Bonpland collected 
G(K)() now species of plants. After Ids return, he 
pu))lisUed several sjdcndid and valuahio iMitauical 
works. He went to Buenos Ayre.s in 1810, and 
was namod professor of Natural History. Bon- 
phiud uudortook an expedition of ffciciitiftc dis- 
covory ujj the Parami ; but Dr Franeia, then 
dictator of Paraguay, arrested him, and kept him 
prisoner for about uiiie yeaus. Ho sulwetjnontly 
settled near Ban Borje, in the province of Cor- 
rieutes, and died at Baiita Anna in 1858, Among 
ids works are : Planics JCr/iniioxialcs (2 vols, 1808- 
19); Monographic des hmuslomics, &c. (2 vols. 
18119-10); and Description dcs Plantes mres Ue 
JS^avurrr. (1813-17). oee his Life by Brunei (3d ed. 
Paris, 1872). 

ISoiisiHel. See Cuhling. 


not allowed by our greatest modern authority — 
Dr Giintber. They are, however, their geological 
suecessorB. 

In the bony Jlshc.s (Tclce.stei) tlie skeleton is 
Iwny, with eomidetoly foiined I'crtebiu' ; tlie skin 
is usually elad in tiio characteristic light scales; 
the heart has a iion-coiitractilc swelling of tho 
artery in front of the heart (the bulbus artcriosiis ) ; 
the gills are free and protected by a bony cover 
{operculum)', the uitestinc has no spiral fold run- 
ning down it 5 the nerves to tlie eyes simply cross 
one another, and do not fuse ns they cross. Gener- 
ally speaking, they am more active tliim their forc- 
runnei^ 

Gunther divides the hoiiy flslic.s into six orders, 
and since these must ho repeatedly mentioned, 
the following key, based on the same authoiity, 
and copied from Louni.s’ Syno 2 )sis dcs 2'hicrrckfts, 
is essential : 

I. Acantkoptcrygii—Q.\’. perch, mullet, heryx, 
mackerel, bull-hoad, lump-sucker, goby, hloimy, 
grny-niullct, stickleback. 

II. Acanihoptergyii PlHiryngognathi — e.g. wrass. 

III. Anacawf/HHi— e.g. cod, liilg, sand-eel, turbot, 
flounder. 

IV. Physostomi—vt.i’. carp, minnow, flying-lish, 
pike, salmon, trout, herring, col. 

V. Lophobnmchn—c.y,. pipe-ii-she.s and sea- 
horses. 

VI. Pleclognathi—c.^. lile-fish, cofler-fish, globe- 

fish, sun-fish. 
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ISonstettcii, Kaul Victor von, publicist, 
born at Bern, 3d Beptember 1713, studied at 
Leyden, Gamliridgo, and Paris, entered the council 
of Born, and became district governor, ami in 1795 
n judge in Lugano. Ho lived in Italy and at 
Copoiuiagen from 1709 to 1801, and after Iiis rotnm 
settled at Geneva, whovo ho died 3d February 
1832. Among bis lai'ger works arc Pechcrekes sur 
hi Nature ct Ics Lois dc V Imaghmtion iGmGVfi,, 
1807), PensCcs Divcrscs (1815), /itiulosde L'llomme 
(1821), and L'Homme da Midi ct L’lfomme du 
Nord ( 1824), an examination of the inlluoiico of 
climate. Three volnme.s of his correspondence have 
boon published. 

Btmus (Lat., ‘good’), anovigmally jocnlavuse 
of the Latin word to mean ‘ a good thing,’ specially 
for an oxtra dii'idond given to sharoliolders of a 
company from surplus profits, or a uovtioii of tho 
proiits of an insurance company distributed nmongst 
policv-hoklers, Bometimos used for a mere douceur 
or bribe. 

Bony Fl.SliCS {Tcicosic.i) form tho most im- 
portant Huh-eluHs of Jishes, and include the va.st 
majority of known forms, probaldy 8500 out of 
10,000 sjiocios, They are tliu modern sneoessora of 
tlio aneient iishes "(Pala’ichthys), of which the 
direct siin-ivors are now in the markeil minority. 
Thu Toleostei appeared in all probability in the 
Chalk period, and have iuoreasingly pi-edoiniii- 
ated over their gristly ( Elasmobranciis or _ Chou- 
drojitorygii) and lieai’ily-armoured (Ganoiiloi) fore- 
rumiovs. Many naturalists have found in Ganoids 
tho direct ancestors of the Toleostei; but this is 


GHIii comimscd of sinnll roundvd lobes VI. 

For further information, boo tho article on Fishes, 
and sejiarate nrtieloa; consult Gtintlier’s /nb'orfwc- ' 
fioH to the Study of Fishes, and Huxley’s Anatomy 
of Vertebrates. 

ItOliyliad, a market-town of Huiigaiy, in 
the county of Tolna, about ICO miles B. of Buda- 
I’cath. It has some trade in corn, wine, and 
tobacca Pop. ( 1880) 5970. 

Bony l*lkc {Lqndosfcus). also called Gar- 
pike ami Gab-fish (distinct from tho otliev Gar- 
fish, q.v.), a genus of Ganoid fislios, found in 
widely distributed fossil form as early ns Tertiaiy 
times, and still surviving in temperate Aineiica 
and Cnbo. The fish measures nt full size to- 
wawls 5 feet in length, and is covered with a 
complete mail of lozcngo-slmped enamelled and 
bony scales. The outer enainel layer is blight and 
glistening. The genoral colour is brownish-yellow 
or greenish with darlcer niarlcings. 'Eic skeleton 
is completely hony, the vortobriv! (like those of 
salamanders) convex in front and concave behind, 
tlio fins with acceKsory jiieces known as ‘fulcra,’ 
the dorsal and anal composed wholly of jointed 
rays, and .situated far back, Tho snout ia long and 
narrow, the mouth opening wide, tho upjiov lip 
protmding beyond tlio lower, tho dentition I'oiy 
well developed, with largo catching and mimeroua 
small conical teeth arranged in rows. The paired 
fins arc imlobed; the tall is markedly unsynune- 
tricai (heterocej-cnl)i Tliore are no sniracles, but 
accessory gills on tho hyoid bones. Tlio uudivided 
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aiv-)jla<l(ler is lung-lilce, oiiens into the 'nillet, aiul 
receives hlood-vasscls from the aorta. Tlio dilated 
nnisciilar clminher in front of the lieart Ims eight 
transverse rows of valves. The hony inke ov 
ear-li.sh lives in rapid rivers, swims with yreat force, 
has great iloxihility in the neck rodon, and preys 
\'oi'ncionsly on other lishe.s. Forineiiy more ^vldely 
(listrilmted, it is now found in the fresh waters 
of North Central America and Cuba. ^^any 
spocios have been clistingiiished, but Giinthcr only 
recognises three — L. vin'dis, L. plaiysloums, find 
the emninonesb L. osseiis. The genus oecnrs ns 
such ill Tertiary strata, and is represented in earlier 
times by many foims (Lepidotida;, ^c.). The ilosh 
of the bony pike is esteemed for food. See 

Gaxoid.s. 

Bonzc« a modified Japano.se word applied by 
Europeans to the lluddhisC imests of Japan and of 
China. 

Boolrv {•Snla a species of Gannet 

(fpv.), wbieh has received this name from its 
ajiparent stupidity in allowing itself to be knocked 
down witli a stick or taken by the hand. Aceoniits 
ditFev very much, however, as to this chavactei- of 
the hoohv, sonio representing it as singnlav in not 
taking nlariu nor becoming more wary even wlion it 
has had reason to apprehend danger from man; 
others, as Audubon, asHorting in anch a inannor ns 
apparently to place it boyoiul dispute, tliat it does 
lenrn to be upon its guard, and oven bucoinos dilH* 
cult to apiironcli within roach of shot. The hooliy 
is not qullo so largo aa its congenav, tho common 
gaiinot or solan-goose, but, like it. is a bird of 
powerful wing. It feedw on (Ish, winch it takes by 
diving in thu sea, observing its prey ns it sweeps 
along in graceful ami varying flight, sometimes 



booby. 


at a height of only a foot ov two from the sur- 
face of the water, sometimes twenty yards above 
it. The bird is sometimes taken, lihe tlio gannet, 
by means of a lisli fa.stanod to a hoard, through 
which it drives its bill, ns it dashes at the bait, 
The booby is of a blackisli-browii colour, whitish 
iioiicath ; its colouis are subject to somo A’aria- 
tion, and in young Innls a general brown coiour 
pTovails; tlie sexes ilili'er very little, except that 
the female is not quite so largo as the male. 
The oxnansihility of tlio gullet oiiahles the hoohy 
to swallow li.slies of considerable size. Tlio hill, 
which is straight, conical, and longer than tlie 
head, opens beyond the eyes, as in the vest of tins 
genus, It is found on almost all tropical and sub- 
tropical shores, and sometimea even 200 miles from 
land. Oil tlie east coast of North America, it 
reaches about as far north as Capo Ilattoras, but 
is much more abundant farther south, great num- 
bers Jireeding on the low islands oil’ the coast of 
Florida. The nest is often placed upon a low bush, 


aiul ‘is largo and Hat, formed of a few dry sticks, 
covered and inatled with seaweeds in great 
quantity.’ Itcontaiii.s only one egg- or young emo 
at a tiiue. Tlic luioby is uiueli persecuted by the 
Frigate Ilird and Man-of-war bird (q.v. ), which 
are more powerful and of -swifter ilight, and often 
compel it to disgorge for their use the jirey M’liich 
lias just been .swallowed. The llosli of the booby, 
although aoinetiinos eaten by sailors, is dark 
coloured, and not very agreeable. 

Booby l.slaiidt a level rock in Torres Strait, 
in 10" :ifl' S. lat., and 1*11° E, long., .3 foot above 
high watevj ami j mile in diameter. .Being danger- 
ous to navigators, an<l vlestituto of veftouvoes of its 
own, it is pretty regularly supplied with iirovisions 
and water hy pas.sing vessels, for the benefit of 
sliipwrocked sailors. 

Boodrooiii. See Buduun. 

Boole* The volume which the reader has at 
])vesent in his hands is a normal specimon of rvliat 
k now understood by a printed hook. Printed 
matter occupioH lioth sides of a certain number of 
leaves of ]mper, whicli iiro .so arranged that, he- 
ginning at the upper end of the loft side of the first 
page, ho may proceed witliout dislocation of thought 
always from left to right till ho reach the lower 
Olid of tiic last page. Tlio first lingo or redo of 
the first loaf or fdtio (often mnittod, ns in tlio 
lYOHent work), containing nsniilly an abbreviated 
orm of the litlo, ia teehuically known as a hnulanl 
or haff titk-peq/e tlio ne.xt page or vcrno of 
the firab folio is loft blank. Then follows tho 
titlc-paff: proper, usually with a blank page at 
tho back. In many booUn tliovo intovvnhes a 
prefaco ov iiitrodnetlon, a flcilication, and a table 
of contents before llio main luiily of tho book begins, 
if any portion of tho book bus got out of its jiTnoe, 
theroaro two ways by wliieli tho ti'uo order can ho 
discaveved. At tho outer comov of each page is a 
number — 1, 2. 3, ilv.’o. ; this is the paginainin or 
numerical oruov of pages. At tlio loft-liaml foot 
conior of pago 1 is tlio nuinbor f).S i and .I t will )io 
found similarly on pago 17. Tlio sixtoon pages thus 
indicated have been prorlucod by thu folding of a 
single sheet of paper. Fifby-tliruo is Miu signatiiro 
fas It Is called) on the first page, because iV2 shouts 
nave boon used in tho pruviuuH volniiiu. A, B, 
aru often used for numerals ; and if thu liook goes 
beyond tho mimhur of letters in the iilplialmt, tho 
scries is continued — A A, B B, A’O., or 2 A, 2 B, A'o. 

To understand tlie liistorio oi'igin of this normal 
modern book, wo must go back to a remote 
antiquity. Thu u'ord ‘hook’ itself (Saxon hoe, 
Our. hitc/i, Dutch bocJc) appears originally in 
Gothic as a plural noun meaning primarily, as is 
generally heliuvoil, the runes inscribed on the hark 
of so-pavate bvaiuduw of the ‘ beev.U ’ tree ( Saxon f>oc, 
Ger. htic/ie, Dutch hcitke.) for the imr))os<;,s of 
divination. I've. JJhcv, the Latin equivalent ( wliicIi 
lias boon adopted by all tho Boiminco and (A’llic 
toii'nics— I’r. Iwre, Ital. iibvo, Gaelic /addiar, 
Welsh kor — and is the source <if miv .English word 
Ithranj), properly meant hark, ami wan applied to 
lu'cpared jiapyi'us tissue from i(s hark-liko ajipear- 
anee. Tiio Greek h/hliu, in like maniiej', is asso- 
ciated with hijblos — i.e. paiiyrns. 

As is now well known, the aneiimb Ilahyhmiaus 
and Assyrians had a wide and varied liLerature. 
This was preserved in two ways j citlior jiainLed on 
the loaves of tho papyrus which groAv iu almmianco 
on tho haiik.s of the Euphrates, or impi'cssoil on 
clay -shaped into tablets or cylinder, s. Sneli skill 
was displayed in tho treatment of this latter 
material tliat tho inscrihed cliaracters hy their 
minuteness ‘suggest that they must have been 
written witli tlio help of a magnifying glass.’ A 
ropresontatioii of a typical polygonal Assyrian 
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cyliiiilor will lio foiiiul in Sayeo’s Assijria (1885). 
I'he clefcols, as well ns certain advantages, of this 
form of ‘liook’ are obvious. It lias no direct con- 
nection with the inodorn European book, 'I'lio case 
is diil'erent, however, •with Oie ancient Egyptian 
book. Tlie scfiuoneo may be maintained fro'm the 
volume at ]iresent in the reader’s hands back for 
thousands of years to the oldest Egyptian ‘ volume ’ 
still extant (in a sense the oldest book in the 
world ) — the Papyrus Prissc, which must be assigned 
to a very early period of Egy])tian history, accord- 
ing to Chabas and to ■\'ii-Gy‘ /Jtwlcs siir le Papyrus 
Prisse (I'aris, 1887), to a'date ]irobably prior to 
the XII. dynasty — i.e. at least !2()0{) li.O. Owing 
to its womterful adaptability to literary purposes, 
the ju'cpared pajiyriis tissue (see Papyiuts) spread 
to Greeeo (at least before the time of Herodotus) 
and to Homo ; and though it was .so far sup- 
planted, especially in certain regions, hy the liner 
kinils of pre])are(i .skins— -the material used by tJie 
Jews, I’ursiuns, and otlior oriental nations— it 
maintained its position as a book-matcnal down 
to the lOtli century A.l). Ali Ibn el Azbad in 
5120 describes the diUbrent kinds of pen required 
for writing on ])apor, parchment, and pajiyrus 
(see J)r Joseph Kavaliaceli’s Pas Arubischc Papier, 
Vienna, 1887). The ancient papyrus-hook, whether 

S itian, Greek, ,or Human, was got up very 
1 like a modurn mounted ma]i. A length of 
the inatovial, written on one side only, was 
fastened to a woodoii roller, round which it was 
wouiuh this formed a Uma (Egyptian), hulimlros 
(Gr.), or vohmen (Latinjj hence our ‘volume.’ 
B]icolmens of Egyptian rolls still exist, extending 
to upwuvdH of 20 and oven 40 yards (see Uirt, lh(s 
mitim Jiifchn'esou, page 439); but tJio great J«* 
Goiivunionco attaclilng to the consultliig of such 
enormous scrolls (though wo still fliul similar 
pedigree rolls in England— o.g. at Helniingham, 
Buii'olk) made It much more usual to lu'ealt up 
any lengthy literary i)roduetion into Bootions, oaoli 
on a sepamto roll. Certain suitablo sizes becamo 
normal, and this conventional length of tlio roll 
e.xoj'eisud a oimHidojalde inilimnoe un tlm Jongtlt 
of what are still called the ‘hooks ’—i.e. (Uvisions 
of the classical authors, In Egypt the rolls wore 
kept in jars (holding say nine or toji each); in 
Homo in wooden ho.xes or canisters (ofttm of costly 
\yorkmanHliip), or in parchment cases. Thu change 
from the rolletl to the folded form of hook ai>peavs 
to have taken place in tlio aneieiifc world after the 
adoption of parelunont or vellum, Ihongli prac- 
tically the same arrangement of sueoesslve sur- 
faces' had been in vugue in the hooks or tablets 
of Avaxed wood used for notes and letters. Codex, 
the Latin mime for such a iiavchmenb volume, is 
still votainod as the de.signation of the more im- 
iiortant ancient MSS., as Codex Alexandrinus. 
The form remained iiractically unaltered ilirough- 
oufc the middle ages, am! being m'tm moi'o siiitnblo 
for paper than for vellum, avus ready on the inven- 
tion of printing to facilitate the full dovelopmoiiL of 
the nuAV art. Eor details in regard to tho ancient 
MS., SCO EAL.i;uGUAi'iry. 

^iizes of Books.~\'\w A’ellum, ami afterAA'ards tho 
japer hook of medieval times, Avas made up in tho 
ulloAviiigAA’ay, ‘tpiircs’or ‘gjUhoi'ings’AVorc formeil 
Komotimos or four slieot.s foJdwl in tJio middle and 
placed one Avithin tho other, so as to furnish eight 
leaves, somctime.s of live sheets yiehling ten leaves, 
sometimes of six yielding tAA’olve. Tho.so groujiings 
Avoro kiioAvn as ijuatcniions {Ictradia), miinterns 
or fjuintornioiis [pcMudin), and sextcnis (Jicxudiu). 
This same method AA'as adopted hy tho early jirintevs, 
Avho at lirst indeed only printed as tho copyists had 
Avritten, one {lagci at a time, In tho colofthons (sec 
boloAv) of many of the older books, a register or col- 
lation, as it is called, of all tho quires— Avhothor 


ternioris, quaternions, or so on — is supplied for tlie 
guidance of the bookbinder. Tlie signatures on the 
several quire.s were at fir.st inserted by hand, and 
Avero first printed at Cologne in 1472. AVlion it 
became usual to print a certain numher of pages at 
once, the paper Avas not folded and cut uj* till it 
had passed through the press. Tlie number of 
time.s it required to be folded allbrded a ready 
means of ilislinguishing in a general Avay tho 
diflbrent sizes of books as long ns tlio jiaper con- 
tinued to be made by band, in frames the size of 
Avliicb did not greatly vary. Tlie noincjiclature is 
still in A’ogue, tlioiigli it has ceased in tliose days of 
machine-made paper to ho a correct guide to the 
real sizes of books. In Amei'ica, the proposal to 
distiiiguisli sizes liy an actual nieasurcmeiit of height 
and breadth of paper has met Avith some accejit- 
anco ; but the old lashion still prevails in Europe. 
A .slieet being folded in the mklille forms tAvo leaves 
or four page.s ; and a book coinjtosod of such sheets 
is styled a folio whether it measure li feet or 4 feet 
in height. When the sheet is again folded it makes 
a quarto. In liaiul-niado paper (i.e, the paper used 
in nearly all hooks of jiurely hibliograjihioal interest ) 
the water-line runs either acro.ss or doAvii tlio page 
according to the mnnher of foUUiige, The foIloAV- 
iiig scheme is sewiccahle : 

I'Pllo, foltiwl 1 t/ttioss 2 loaves, wAtci'-llne iicrttcjidloHlar. 

Qimvio (4t(i 2tluiuii 'l 11 II mivizontnl. 

Octavo (8vo a >1 8 II II porpcmUoiiInr. 

lUiCKkclnio (12ino 4 u 12 u n Iicirlzcintnl. 

Ocloi5i;oliiio(18iiio B n 10 u n pBviiciidlnnlnr. 

Loss oidiiiavy, ami of couvho diminutivo, sizes of 
liooks are priKluced and kiioAvii ns 82ino (Avater- 
lino povpomliculav), 3bmo (horizontal), 48nio (liorl- 
zontal), (14ino (liorizimkal), 72mo (]}urp<)iidicular)i 
OOiiio .(perpendicular), I281110 (pcrpundioiilav). In 
this conntry for a lung period inintliig-papor Aims 
cliiody of tlu'co sizes- royal, ctuiny, and croAvn 5 
and according ns any one of those Avas omployod, 
tho size of tno book Avas largo or small, Domy, 
lioAVOvor, Avas tlio most commonly used 5 and tno 
(loniy 8vo maybe said to liave bccoino the estab- 
lished form of standard editions. TJio size of tlio 
pvoaont Avovk is imiiorinl 8vo., Among books, as 
among mon, thoi'o avo giants and dwarfs. Certain 
olnu'cn-books in tlio Esourlal avo described a-s 0 foot 
ill heiglit liy 4 in breadth; and tho ‘ Antiq_uity ’ 
volumoH, for oxanipl.o, of the Napoleonic Ikscriplirm 
do I'Eyyptc nieasiiro 37A inebes in heighls Tbe 
•Tlmml) lUblo’ is, on the other hand, not iimeli 
bigger than a jinstage-stamp ; Pickering’s Diamond 
edition of Tasso mensiire.s SJ inches high by IJ 
Avide ; and Hoepli's 1878 Bivina CoumciUa is less 
than 2.-i inches by 1^. 

CWo/j/iOHs.— The scribes employed by Assnr-baiii- 
])ai (Q80 n.c.) used to place the account of their 
(loeiiments nt tho close of tho last column on their 
eyliiulers. In like manner, the early European 
jmiitei's often gave details about their books in 
the clo.siug paragrajih, uoav techiiically knoAVii in 
English as the colojthon (from a Greek AA-ord for 
apex or terminus), in French as souscription, in 
Gorman as Schluss-sehrift. Caxton varies his colo- 
phon from the simplest ExplieMi Hie finis, or 
‘ Hero eiuleth,’ to elaborate epilogues or post-faeos, 
Quaintest of all, perhaps, is liis rliymhig conclusion 
to the il/or«Z Proverbs : 

Qci tlinii lilil fjiinyer | mid ronniimiiiul ino 
Uiilo tlio good Knicii of iiiy Hpofiiftl ini'dc 
Tliorlo llyiioris, for I lia\'o eiiiiirintod Mio 
At Ills erniinnilniiioiit, folDWylii^ oiiiy wonio 
Ills ciipyo ns Ills soonitnlru win rccorde. 

At AVcHlimistro olTfiuoitr (Fobninry) Uu) xx dnyo 
Ami Ilf Kyng lidwnrd tho xvlj yuro vmyo (truly). 

Ahuiulant cxaniplos of the colophon Avill bo found 
in Mr HJades’s C'axlon, and Lograiid’s liihliogmphie 
IlclKniqiic {\S85). 

Title-pages.— Thoxnih Caxtun’a Avork ailbi'ds no 
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instance of a title-jiaye — nnlosa The ChustUiiuj oj 
God's Children ?) ■’lio liis, and it contains 

Hitnply Eliree lines of ordiiiai-y print — ■this does not 
reiu'OsWt tlio general stage of typoyrapliie devel- 
o|)nient. early a,s l47‘f Ihctor, L<islein, and 
Katd<ilt ill VeuicG issued a Cuhndurio hy John tie 
iMonterogio, with a fiiiaint rliyniing titlo-jmge. wifcli 
place, date, and ntunes at the foot (see fae-siinUo in 
lloucliot. The I'finfcd Book). Witli the adoption of 
the title-page, the colophtin naturally disappeared, 
thoiigli instances arc foiiiul well into tlie Kith cen- 
tnry. The treatineiit of tlie title-pngo lias varied 
enonuonsly at cUHerent peiiods : in the Kitli and 
iTtli centuries hecoiiiing at times so croivded with 
details as to lose half its value as a ready moans 
of deteriiiining tlie purport of tlio hook. Laudatory 
deseviptimva of the tiuthor and his work were freely 
introduced : ‘ Very necessary to l )0 known j’ ‘ Very 
pleasant and himelicial ‘ A book right rare and 
■ strange,’ are among the plivases familiar^ to all 
hook-lovers. Except in the ease of works <if iictinn 
and popular tiicology, tlie tendency of the pre.seiit 
time is to make the title l»riof and husiiie-ss-like. 
liickoiis's Admiturcs of Oliver Twist oven contrasts 
curiously with the title-page of tlie first edition 
of, say, '/I'ofu'n.wa C'rasoe. iletapliarieal titles (ko 
almmliint in the Elizahethan and Jacohian periods) 
are sovvieeaUlo as diHlinctly indvvidivaUsing a book, 
hub are very apt (as in Mr KusUin’s Notes, on the 
Construction of ShemfoUh) to iniHload the uu-wnry. 
Doiibla titleiH (us in ilr lluskiii’s Froserpintt; 
Studies of Waysiih Flowers) arc Qipmlly dangor- 
ous} and open to strong oinoction is tlio habit 
of ro-issuing an old woi'k witn n now title. The 
title of a book ia hy English law as much tlie 

e oi'fcy of an author ns any uthor part of Ids hook. 

scfiaeutlyi a lawauib may be the result «»£ ovoiv 
uijsiwneotingly using a title already appropriated 
(hob Corviiu'niTb Compavo the fac-sindlo title- 
pages ill Kdiineciio, Bilderatkts U8a7)i Lb Petit, 
Ihuncipitks Fditious orif/imilcs (VJilcrivains Fruncals 
(18H8)i anil A. Lang, ‘Old I'Tencli 'ritlo-pagos’ in 
JSovk.’t and Bookmen. 

Baies.—ln tlio dating of their hooks tlio early 
printurs, like tlio scrihus, were extremely negligent. 
‘Of twouty-oue works,’ says Mr lUaden (C'aafon, i, 
p. 31 ), ‘ known to have issued from the proas of 
Colavd JIansinn, net moro than live liavo any daVo 
to thuni I and of nearly one Inindved puhlicationa 
ntti'ihutcd to Ca-xton’s press, consulorahly nioro 
than two-thlnls appear without any year of im- 
print.’ At other times wo find the date given with 
groat precision : thus, T/w. Book of iha Kniejht of 
the Tower has ‘anti onprynted at IVestniinsti'o tho 
last day of Janyucr, tlie fyvsb your of the vogue of 
Kyngo Richard the tliryif.’ In tlie prosonb day 
ucnvly all vespectablo pnblishers pub tho oovvoct 
year in which their books are issued at tho foot of 
tho title-page, oitlier in onUiiary ligures or in flic 
Roman nutation. When a biiok is not dated, one 
suspects a desire on the part of tho puhlislior to 
sell his old stock as if it liad newly seen the light. 
Unfortunately, tho device of abtacliing a new tibie- 
(lage with a frush date to matter that has lain in 
tlie rvareliouse for many years is lulopted by firms 
whose leputatiau ought to he above reproach. 'I’he 
following aro among the more important deviations 
from the normal methods of Homan iiotalion to he 
found in tlio colophons or titlo-p.ages of early printed 
hooks (see Ih-uiieb, Vonnaissnmxs nCccssuiixs d itn 
Bibliophile ] : 

.'rC'CCCjiiJ VI[£ = ].l33(i.ci. U'flO -f '100 -f •( x 20 -I- 8). 
■A! ilifOiili XX Vii,| = 1.138 (i.e. 1000 -s(.l X 100)4- (-1 X20)-(-8). 
ir CllXC'V = IJO.'. (i.p. 1000 4- (,'•.00-100) 4- 05), 

A1 illj 0 = MOr. ( i.o, 1000 4- EOO - •{ ), 

M HID = l-i07 (to, 1000 £.00 - a), 

cro jOCXXVr = lC20(i,e. 1000 4 - -- + 100 -f- 20), 

In many cases tho older printers indulged in 


curious chronograms) sometimes using them to 
repeat in the preface a date already distinctly 
stated on tho title-jiage. An oxtromo instauco is 
tho Dg spIrltaLi IMlUdlvnc ChrlstI saCrce ct 
VtILcs 2 dls In LVCcM Datic, a 2i, P. Antonio 
Vanden Stock Sociclatk Jesn, IhmomumhB, Apnil 
Gdsparcni da Pres— a iKiokwliich contains upwards 
of loOO cUvunograms on the date 10.18 (see CiiKONO- 
OHAM) ; and James Ililson, Chrotuxjmms, 6000 and 
more in «'io)i6cr (4to, Loud. 18B2); and C'/iroiio- 
(jrams Continued (I8S5). 

When dates arc wanting, tho ago of a boi k 
may oRon ho ajrju'oximately dotennined liy certain 
external charnoteristicH, wliich must, however, 
he used ivith caution. Watermai-ks (Uei'. wassev- 
zeichca ! J'V. JlUyrancs), for oxamplo, aro of im- 
portance, but their evulcnco has hceu frecpioiUly 
strained. Compare articlo PAriOli ; and see tho 
works of Fisclvov ( 1B(M), Hoyov ( IBGd), Midoux ami 
Matton (18(38), and .Sothoby’s Princijiia Typo- 
graphica. 

Fluca of Publication . — Even when tlio name of 
tlio place of imblioation is given in full, it may re- 
quire some Knowledge to reeogni.so it under the 
several forms current in iliirorent languages and at 
lUUovout uoiioiU, 'i'lius Cologne may appear as 
Colonia. (Jolonia Agrippina, Cnein, Cmilon, Keulen, 
Ktrhi, vvo, ) or tho poviplivasls fii. ci'm'fufc GoUmn 
may ho employed, tho n'n hoing roprosontod by 
strokes above tho vowols (soo I’Ab.'V.DDiiAi'iiY) j 
Vcnico may bo nioro or loss disgulsuil as Venotia, 
Venolifo, Venozla, Vonedig (Gorman), Wenez (in 
tho local dialect), Enotiai (in Greek), ami Mlecxi, 
Hne/.ioh, Mnozik, and Mljctka (in .Slavonle). 
Well-known jilacas may no concealed under 
sonio psoudo-classicnl translation of, or ]iun 
upon, the true, name; thus, ITerhipolis stands 
for Wllr/l)uvg 5 Louconotra for WoiHsenfelsj IVo- 
bntnpolis for SehalVhauson 5 Eloiithovopolis for 
Freystadb, Francliovillo, Erancnvilla, I'lie, This 
hitter is a gond uistanco of a dlillculby that 
may arise. Not only may ICloutheropolis voproseiit; 
nnu of many towns, Imt from tho meaning i.f 
the M'onl it 1 ms frequently heoii omplnvea by 
lirintors wlio did not wish to deelnro the trim 
place of puhUeatiou. AnotUor instivuee is Ivou- 
(qiolls (‘City of I’eaeo’), which is liistorically an 
oquivalont of Bevmn, Tho following list will 
lie eonvoniemt! Argentoratum, Sbrashurg; AuLuistii 
Vindolieorum (often only Augusta), Augshiirg} 
Rasilua, Bimoli Bipontum, J.)eu'x-l’ontH ; Imiumia, 
Rologmi, or Boulogne ; Cadoimim, Cnen ) Ciesar- 
angusta, Saragossa; CmUahriga, (Jambrldge! Cor- 
ona, (Jronstadt ; JJortracum or llordrocimm, Thirt ; 
Ehoracum, York; CTimiesvicum, Ipswich; t'lvaU- 
anopoJis, Grenolilo ; Hiifnia, Copenltagoii j llala, 
ITane; llnlmin, Siockhohu ; Insnla or Insulie, Lille; 
Tspalis, .Seville; Leodieum, JJiigo; Lipsia, Leip- 
zig; Liigdiiiium, Lyons; Lngdunniii Batavorum, 
Leyden ; Lutotia, Paris ; Massiiia, Marseilles ; 
JIatisoo, Macon; Mediolanum, Milan; Jlogiintia- 
cum, Mainz; Mmi.s Rcgalis, Slondovi ; Musaipmis or 
Pontimussnm, I’ont-ii-Miis.son ; Neaiiolis, Ahiplcs ; 
Neapulis CiisimivUiui, <kc,, Ncustiult an dev llavdt; 
(Enipims, Iinisbnick ; Clisipo, Ulyssipo, Ulyssi- 
polis, Lisbon; Gxouia, Cxforil ; ' I’etnipolis,' St 
I’eter.sliurg; Kegiomontiuiii, Kiinigshorg ; Rol,o- 
magus, lloiien ; Sarum, Salisbury; 'I'lirvisium, 
Trovi.so; Toi'iiacum, Touriiai ; 'rrajeotiim, Ultra- 
iectum, Utrecht; Trocfe or Civifas 'I'licaHsina, 
Ih-oyca ; Tridentum, Trent ; Turmii, Tonis, .See 
DiciUmnairc dc Odographie. Ancienne ct ]\fodc.rno, a 
Vusagc du Tdlwairc ( I’avis, 18T0). 

To divert su.spieion, printers have often put 
totally evvoneous names on thoiv title-puges : hun- 
dreds of European hooks hear to have lieon issued 
at Pekin ; thousands of tlio products of the Parisian 
pres.scs claim The Hague (La Hayo) or some other 
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Butch town ns thoiv birthplace. Quite recently 
Burton’s litevnl translation o£ the Arabian Nights 
fjcars to have been printed at Benares. In the 
earlier centuries printing and publication were .so 
much the same thing tliat to know tlio place wlicrc 
a book was printed n’ns practically to know >vhero 
it was published, and vico vcrsil. At present it 
is not unconiinon for a work to be printed in one 
country and jniblislied in another. When jniblisli- 
ing llvius have liouse.s or agencies in dill'erent cities, 
nil may bo mentioned on tlio title-page, and pro- 
cedeiioo accorded I'atlier in keeping ndtli the iin- 
portaiico of the cities. Thus, ‘ London ami 
Ediiiburgdi’ frequently ap|)ears in books winch 
■were entirely produced in tlio lessor city, ^yitll 
fclio iufci'odiietion of stereotype or electrotype plates 
it has become possible for a book to bo printed 
in more place.s than one with only one sobting-np 
of type. See Weller, Dio Falschm wul Fingirtcn 
Dnichutic {18G4). 

Fagomtion. — At first tlic printed book Avas issued 
like the manuscript without any numbering of the 
pages. Before long it was found convenient to 
number the leaves ; the miuibering of the pages 
followed. In many ninderii books, wlien the page 
contains two or more columns, each column is nmn- 
berecl coiKscculivoly. When a Imok consists of 
several volume.s, each has iisiiallj' its own i»agina- 
tion j biitin.somo groat ti'oatises running tbroiigli 
several A'olumos, it exjiedites reference from tlie 
index to number right through from the beginning 
to the end of the whole serko.s. In the old folios 
and quartos letters were not infrequently inserted 
on the margin, so as to hvouk each page into dis- 
tinct portions without interfering with the con- 
tinuity of the text. The marginal letters from the 
lirst editions of tlie classics are often roproiluocd in 
modern editions just as they originally .stood, and 
form a convenient method of reference. 

Fro/acc, « 0 c. — The Frefaco is the introductory 
address of the author, ill Avhioh he explains tlie 
pmp().so and scojio of his book, and, as it wore, 
introduces hiniHulf to his readers. Our ultra- 
Saxonista prefer to cal! it a ‘ foroAvoril,’ in keeping 
witli tliG Oermnn Vorwort. Formerly it was 
iiBually headed To the Itmiicr, To Ike GoiIIg 
licaiicr. To the Courteous licmlGr, &c. 

In the times when the profe.ssional author de- 
pcmled largely on tho patroiingQ of some poison of 
rank, tlie iJcdkutlun ivas an integral ami indis- 
pensable part of a book. If ho made sure of his 
Mioeenas he could let the many go. At present 
being for tho most j^iart a mere expression of per- 
sonal esteem or alieetion, tho ‘ 1 dedieato ’ has 
hccome as simple in form as in tho 17th and IStli 
centuries it was elaborate with all the rliotorical 
artilieo to which ilattory cinikl attain. 

Fktoriid Imprints or Frinters' Feokes. — One of 
tho happiest passages in tho Hook HnhUr iloal.s 
with tho trade emblems of the old printeis. The 
subject on which it merely tonclies litis been 
treated at longtli in .siieli n’orks a.g Silvestrc's 
MarimesTimographi<pies{'X\o\^. Baris, 18(17); Roth- 
SchoUz’s i'hcsuurus Bgmholoruin ac EmUemutuin, 
id csl, Insignia Fibliopolornm et Typogrtiphorum 
( Norimborgie, 1730) ; Bovjcnn’s Early Frinters’ 
Marks (Loud. 1800). It is enough here to mention 
the boldly drawn three-mast shii» of Miitliis A'an der 
does, Antwerp (.1472-94) ; tho windmill of iliuirew 
Jlyllcr, Edinburgh (1508, iS;c.); the curious Avitd 
.men and fruit-laden treo of Thomas Davidson, 
Edinburgh ( 1541 ) ; the olive-tree of tho Stephenses ; 
and tlio sphere of tho Elzevirs. In many instances 
tlioro is a punning allusion to tlio printer’s 
namo: Eroseliover has his frogs (Frosch in (Ger- 
man), and liO Chandelier his seven-branched can- 
dlestick ; Nicholas Eve gives ns a [licturo of 
the presentation of tho forbidden fruit. Others 


make use of the arms of the cities in which 
they v’orked. Leon shoAvs the castle of AutAverp, 
R. ffall tho 
half-englo and 
key on a shield 
of Geneva, 

Stadolbcrger 
tho lion ram- 
nantof Heidel- 
berg nnd the 
shield diapered 
of Zurich, 

<&c. Aseeii.sius 
(1402-15.82) has 
‘liequeathed to 
no.steiity tJio 
livelyaiid accu- 
rate renreseii- 
tation, itoAvn to 
every nail and 
screAV, of the 
jiress in Avliidi 
tho great Avorks » 

of tho 10th IinimntofCnxton. 

century woro 

printeih 'vitli thehraAvnypres.sman milling lii.s proof.’ 
His device Avith tho inscription Frcln AscisiatiQ. 
was adojitod 
}>}’ Jos.se Bado, 

Paris (1501- 
35), who added 
Ills initials at 
tho foot; by 
Do Gonnnont 
( ] 507-15 ) ; Lc 
Preiix (1601- 
87 ) ; and in a 
moililicd form 
by Do Marnef 
( 1507) and Dc 
Roigny(lu05). 

Tlio anchor 
and dolphin of 
tho Aldi AVJlS 
employed by 
Tmrisaii, Do 
Cliennoy, Bril- 
lard, Turdif, 

Cotilombol, 

.sometimes, as 
in the last in- 
Htuiico, Avith luiprint of Gnapard Pbilippo, I’aiid 
tlie divided (lDOU-10). 

Aldus. 

Decoration of the Book. — Leaving out of vioAv the 
pictorial illustration devoted to the elueidation of 
tho subject treated of in a book (see Illu.stua- 
TION), there are certain forms of illustration Avliich 
are merely deeoratiA’o appendages to the book’ itself. 
Besides the ornamental Iroatment of tlio title-page 
Avitli peculiar letters, the use of red or blue ink, and 
thoinsorfcion of a pi'intor’semldem or some approin'i- 
ate vignette, avo miisi mention tlio engraved title- 
pa''o (in tho ICth and 17th centuries often a most 
elanorato and costly piece of Avork), the frontis- 
piece or engraving placed opposite tho title-page ; 
ornaniciital initial letters for chapters ; headpieces or 
vignettes for tho blank space generally left before 
the hoginmng of a now eliaptor j and tailmeces at 
tho end of the chapters. Tlio amount of artistic 
ollbrt laA'islied on tlieso apparent trilies Avill best 
be iinderatood by consulting Nicdliiig, Bilchcr-orna- 
mentik (1888);'Boucliot, Tho Frintcd Book; and 
Austin Dobson’s chapter in A, Lang’s Tho Library 
(see also tho Avorks sitpru at ‘ Title-pages ’ ). By the 
earliest jn'inters the insertion of decorative details 
Avas left to a special artist — the nibrickcr (so called 
from tho red ink Aidiich ho mainly , oiiiployed). 
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Space was often left for Ms initial letters, aiul at 
most only a small letter inserteil to giiiclo liini. , 

111 tlescribing second-hand hooks various technical 
expressions are employed. Jilack Letter in explained 
in a separate article. Uncut means that the 
original size of tlio paper has not been rcdiieed by 
cropping the edge.s, nob, ns is often supposed, that 
the paper is .still in tlie sheet, a conclition for which 
tliere is no generally accepted term. Tlie Broncli 
use non coup6 in this latter sense, and for 
nincut’ non rognS. Faxed means tiiat a hook ts 
tlaiiiaged by brown or yellow .sjiots. Curious is 
used euplieinisticnlly for ‘iinjiropor.’ ‘Unique, 
‘rave,’ and ‘very rare,’ _ require no explanation, 
but should he accepted with caution. Many hooks 
originally printed in tliousands (o.g. school-books) 
iuvve hecome rave and oven unique in course of 
tiincj other.s have hocn so from tlio lirst through 
tlie intciitionai limitation of tlie miinhers issued. 
A e.ouiinoii <lovioe to (iiihaiice the nuirliet value of a 
book is to issue only a few coides and proniiso to 
destroy tlie plates. Thii.s the word edition conveys 
no idea of uumher. See Eggor, du Livve 

(Paris, n.d.)j Jloncliot, The Frintcd Book 
BookbiildiltA' is the art of connooting' togetlier 
ill a diivablo and convenient luaunev the wevoral 
parts of a book. Before the invention of printing, 
the binding of inamiscript books, which in those 
days consisted chiolly of liiblcH, Psaltci's, IMoks of 
Hours, and otlier works of an ecclesia,sticftl cliar- 
aoter, ivas performed by vaidons orders of monies, 
who pvBpavetl the books up to a covtaiu point voudy 
for orniuiiontation by the goldsmith and jeweller 5 
and tlio earliest woiks from the press were at first 
piinted and bound in direct imitation of tiioso 
manuscript volnmos. Nig. I is copied from the side 


rig. 1 . 

of e. Book of Hours bound in the early monastic, 
or, ns it is cominonly called, Byzantine stylo, 
witli a figure of Cliriat earvcil on an ivoiy p]a(|UO 
in the middle, auvrounded by gold filigree work 
and Bixtoeii jewels. It u’as not till the end of 
the loth eonlury, ivlien tlio jirinting-prcss had be- 
come common in Italy, that binding took rank as an 
art by itself, and it was probahlj' in the work.shops 
of A'ido Hanutio (Aldus), tlio famous printer of 
Yoniee, that docovath'o art of the highest character 
was first applied to the ornamentation of book- 
envoi's. There are in the National Library at 
Paris, books boimd for an Italian connoisseur 
named Tominaso Maiuli, and for another celebrated 


bibliophile, Joau Gvolier of Lyons (LlTO-lSOS), at 
one time treasurer to the Duke of Milan, which are 
unsurpa.sscd in beauty of (le.sigii and workuianship 
at the present day. TliLs taste for artistic liook- 
biiuling soon -spread to hTance, wiiero tlio king and 
the richer among the nobility vied with each other 
in the p<issessi<iu of Uatulsomo bindings. Louis 
XII. and his queen, Anno of Brittajiy, hotli 
posses.Hed lino examples, probably of Italian work- 
maushiji. llenvy 1.L and (JatUevitio ilo IMedicis 
were perhaps the mo.st enthusiastic royal patrons 
of the art, and the king’s favourite, Diana of 
Poitiers, had jirobably the finest collection of 
splendidly bound hooks that was ever got together. 
Honry ifl., who wa.s also a great lover of books, 
was alllieted with a peculiar mania for all kinds of 
oiiibloni.s of death, and carried it so far as to cause 
the well-known deatli’s head and cro.s.s-honcs to he 
introduced on tlio bindings of his hooks ; it thus 
becnnio very easy to rocogiiise voliinies whicli had 
once formed part of his lilirary. Jacques Auguste 
do Thou (Tlmauus), pvcsidmit of the pavUament, 
and a groat fi'iend of tirolier, was another cele- 
brated eolloctur of sumptuously bouiul liooks of 
tliis iieviod. 

It is in the roigti of Ilonry III. (11)74-80) that 
wo loarii for tlio first time tlio namoH of the hindm-s 
who wore omplnyeii in tiro royal sorvico. Among 
the.se, Nicolas ami Clovis Eve were tlio most eelo- 
hrated, They were the first to introduce the stylo 
known as J'loxfarc, with geonnjlrieal jiaWorns filled 
in with sprays of leaves, palm hranelie.s, and other 
foliated forms. , . , 

In the middle of the 17th century wo moot with 
theuaiuo of Lo Gascon, prohahly the hy-name of 
Eloriiiiond Badior, whoso work merits groat ^iraise. 
The peculiarity of his ornament, known as 
couHista in lllfiiig in a goomotrioal outline with 
Inmunorahlo mlmito gold dots, often tlins forming 
very pleasing jintterns. At the end iif tliis centuiw 
the moat fauums workmen of the craft wore Dusonlf, 
Pailoloup, and Dordmo, wlio faithfully carried on 
the tradition of their iiredecesKors. A famous 
bindiug nttrihuted to Nicolas Padolmip is that 
flgureiriii our engraving (fig. 2), a Daphne cl C'/iloo 



h'ig. 2, 


of 1718, witli the arms of the tiioii regent of 
Prance, the Duke of Orleans. 

During the present century, bookbinding lui.s 
continued to pre.yorvo its rank ns a fine art, o-npeci- 
ally in Prance, ^Yherc the most elaborate work, 
executed ivitli the greatest care and skill, and often 
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very beautiful in vesulfc, is iiioro sought for than in 
other eountries. 

In Gei'inaiiy_ ami the Nethciiauds juoat of the 
books wore originally bound in vellum, calf, and 
iiigskiu, many of them staiuiiod with ornament in 
blind-tool (i.o. without gold), and for afewyeni-s 
after printing was invented, tlio decorative art 
generally employed was of the most primitive 
description. In the 17th century, many verj' 
elahoruto blind-tooled bindings were executed; 
and during the last half-century, German binders 
liave wakened from their long sleep, and we now 
see work issuing from Berlin and Leipzig that 
deserves unqualified admiration. 

Ill England tlio liistory of the art is obscure, and, 
though it must liavo been extensively practised, 
the names of few of its followers are known. 
Julian Notary, in the reign of Henry VII.; John 
Heynes, in the time of Henry YIII. ; John Gibson 
of Edinburgh, in tho reign of James I. ; and Roger 
I’ayiio, at tho end of the 18tli centurj', arc those 
which have chielly survived. Of tno work of 
many English hinders of tho end of the 18th and 
hegiiiniiig of tlie 10th century, Rauingarten, 
Kalthoelier, Bohn, Staggomeir, and othcre, it is 
impossible to speak too highlv. They were suc- 
ceeded by Horing, Lewis, IVlaclcenzie, Hayday, 
llivihre, Eedfovd, Zaelinsilorf, and other oxccllont 
hinders ; and tliere are at the present day members 
of tho craft wlioso iiamo.s will go down to poster!^' 
among tiioso of the most celebrated of their 
hrotliron. 

Bookbinding may be divided into two clasaes— 
viz. ease Iniiding or ‘cloth-work,’ and leather 
or ‘hound work.’ Tho former was introduced by 
I’ickering, tho publisher, aiul Leighton, tho hinder, 
ill 1822. Before that timo hooks wore issued by 
the publishers liouml in iiiillhoards covered witli 
coloured paper. In both France and Germany 
most hooks, even tlio finest, are originally issiica 
in jiapor covers; whereas in England tiio whole 
edition often appears in cloth binding. As tho 
latter is that mo.st generally used for ordinary 
books, it may be first described. 

Books are usually supplied to the binder in sheets 
of sixteen pages, that being tho number most 
easily folded. If for coiiveuieiicc they are printed 
in larger sheets of tliirty-two or sixty-four pages, 
tiioii these are cut into tho proiier size horoi'e 
going to the binder. Each sheet has its pages 
arranged {see PurNTiNCS) so that, wlien folded, they 
will follow one anotlior in tlieir proper onler; and 
on tho first page of eacli sheet is a letter called 
its sujiKiturc. I'lie first stieot of a book is A, the 
secoiui B, and so on. Tho shoots are folded either 
by hand or by any one of a variety of ingeuions 
niacliiaes wliicli do the M'orlc -wfith great expedition 
and aceuraoy. Wlion folded, bundles of the dill'er- 
ent sheets of tho hook are laid in onler on a table, 
and a sheet is ‘ gatliered ’ oil’ cacli hniuUe till a hook 
is completed, and so on till tho iiuuiber of books is 
finished. Tlie separate hooks are tlioii collated or 
revised to see tliat the signatures follow each other 
ill proiier order. Tliey are then pi'csseil in a 
macliiue to give them a little .HoluUty, ami being 
put .straight, are jiasscd over a table hnvinjj throe 
01 ' four {according to tho size of the book) circular 
saws projecting slightly, wliicli make shallow cuts 
across tho back. The cuts make holes in the 
sheets, through which tliey are stitched on a cord 
wliioli is placed in the saw-cut. The stitching is 
cither done by hand in a frame on u’hich the cords 
arc stretched, or by one of tho clevor machines 
u’liieh liave been invented for tho purpnsa Some 
of tho machines sou’ the sheets on tapes, in wliicli 
case tlio salving is dispensed with. Tlie cords or 
tajjes on whieli tlie books are sewed are cut uitli a 
little ])ieee, half an inch or .so, left projecting, and 
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this, after the end or ‘ waste ’ papers are tacked on 
T/idth paste to each side, is pasted dovui on tlie 
outside sheet. Tlie ivork up to tliis point is 
executed by girls. The sewed books are taken to 
tlm foriaanlerSt who comuieuce opevatUms by cut- 
ting tho edges by means of a ‘guillotiuo,’ after which 
any ornamentation of tlie edges, such ns sprink- 
ling with coloura, marbling, or gilding, is applied. 
They are then rounded on tlie back by hnnimeriiig 
on a plate, and put into a pre.ss M’liich forces a 
piece of tlie back over the Biile.s, forming shoulders, 
called tho joints, whicli grip the ease. A jiiece of 
thin canvas being ghicii over the back, with a 
portion overlapping, the book is ready for the case, 
which has meanwhile been also in pre])aration. 
The cose consists of two pieces of mniboavd, cut 
to tlie proper size by a mo.st ingenious macliiiie, 
which, like the gieater part of tlio macliinery used 
in hnokbinding, is of Aniericnn invention ; the 
hoanls are separated by a piece of paper of tlie 
proper width to form the back of the book, and 
the M’hole covered with .specially prejiared cloth 
of any desii-ed colour, The imses arc uuule with 
groat *expe«lition by three or four girls working in 
concert. Tlie oi-namciitation of tiie ca.se is next 
executed. This varie.s from tlie simplest lettering 
or title on the hack or side to the most elaborate 
decoration specially designed bv artists ^vho study 
that hi'aiioli of art. This may be stamped in gold, 
ink of various colours, or blind (i.o. plain), or a 
combination of all three, The designs are engraved 
on brass, thu gilt portion on one piece, tlie ink 
or blind on another, find stamped on the case by 
means of a press worked oithov bv hand or steam. 
■Where gilt work is intended, gold-leaf is first put 
on tho case, and after being inqnessed by the 
stomp, wliicli is jco}it hot wlien in use, the super- 
fliions gold is rubbed olV, tho parts stamped only 
adliering to tho case. Thu ornamentfition of cases 
is capable of an infinite variety of modifications. 
When the caso is ready, tlio outside end-papers of 
Hie hook are pasted, incliuling the pieces of cord 
and canvas olroady nioiitioiied ; tlio case is carefully 
placed in the joints, and tho whole placed in a 
hydraulic press till dry, when the binding is iiiiished, 
liCatlier or bound work differs from case worli 
in tlio essential particular that tlio boards are 
put together on the book, Tlie sowing is much 
similar to that alreaily duserilied, except that it 
is more carefully done, and the cords arc stronger, 
and longer pieces are left. The forwurikr Imminero 
tho hack round and fomis the joint by luiiid, laces 
tho ends of tho cords tliron;rii the boards, and 
pastes them down securely. Tlie edges are then 
marhied or otherwise ornaiueiited, and hcadhands, 
ingenious niTangemonts to stroiigthon the top and 
bottom of the hack, arc ivorkod on. After lining 
tlio tmek witli strong broAvii paper, little strips of 
IMistehonnl to form tlie back into panels are stuck 
on, and a piece of leatlier, very carefully prepared, 
with the edges pared thin, and cut to a proper size, 
is pasted over tlie whole co^’ov, witli about an inch 
turned over the hoaitls. Tho Avork is then liandcd 
over to the fini^tcr. In liis hands the leatlier is 
sized Avitli diluteil jiaste, varnished witli (ilair made 
of white (rf egg, and tlie gilt ornamontaticni, letter- 
ing, &c., is excoiitwl hy hand tools at his diBcru- 
tion. This i>avt of tlio process ileiiiaiuls great 
skill on the part of the workman, ivho slimiltl 
have tlie instincbi of an artist, In ‘ calf ’ binding, 
a dill'eroiitly coloured jiiece of leatlier is genorally 
jMisted on the title panel, hut in ‘morocco ’ avoik 
this is dispensed Avitli. During tho rmisliing pro- 
cess a IwoK may jmss tliroiigli the Avorkman’s hands 
os many ns thirty or forty times, a soparato ojiera- 
tion being performed every time. 

In hall-uinding, a strip of leather is glued or 
pasted over the back of the book and fencliing 
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About nn inch find a liaif on tlie board on eacli 
side ; a ttiiingiiifU' piece of leatlier is usually 
pasted over the covnevs to sttengUien them. The 
cJotli or iiaper to cover the sides is then put on 
and turned over the boards, the marbled or other- 
wise ornamented end-papers ai-o pasted on the 
inside, and after being pressed, the Jjook is 
liiiislieil. Wliat is called Itoxburgho binding is 
simply half-hinding in morocco, without leather 
covnovs ; geuevally tlie top only gilt. 

In magazine jjavts, or other books covered in 
paper, the slieets are stitciiecl together and the 
paper coi’cr pasted on tlie hack. Soinetiines they 
are ffustciied witli two or three wire-stitehes 
elampod through by means of a machine. In what 
are called ‘limp^ books — i.e. hooks with thin 
boards which do not project beyond the leaves, the 
cloth is generally pasted over a paper cover stitolied 
along with the hook, and tlie edges cut afteinvards. 

There are several dii isions of fcho bookbinding 
profe-ssion. IVliero puhlishing is on a large scale, 
as in London, Eiliuburyh, JlcwYork, and Phila- 
dolidiia, binding for publishers, which is prinei- 
pally elotli-work, is caivied on in extensive 
iactoiies, litte<l uji witli costly and elaborate 
maehiuory driven by steam. The binding of 
account-books is n separate branch called ‘sta- 
tionery binding,’ Other binders devote themselves 
to line art binding; otliovs to paper-work; others 
again to Bibles and Prayer-liooks exelnsively. In 
all, however, the .same three requisites, solidity, 
elnsticit}', and elegance, are necessary to a iveri- 
IjQurul book. The uiavbUiig of edges aiid the pre- 
paration of end-papers is ii .scpainte industry. 

ilftiUHcl Hi3{o)'ir;iie c6 liiblionrapkiqiie tie P Amateur dc 
JReliwes, lAon Gruel (4to, Paris, 1887); Za Iteliiire 
Ancietine, G. Biimet (18S0); Jkt Seliure de Luxe, L. 

(1880) ; Xrt ItcUurc MorUrne, £>. Uzanno (1887); 
Lee li^Uurea d’Arl, H. Bouoliot (1888); Facsimilet o/ 
K)ld lioakbindiny in the coffeeftou o/ Jaatez GibaoU'Craiy 
(Privately printed, folio, Eclin. 181^); On -Book Bind- 
imjs, Ancient and Afodern, edited by Joseph CuiuIaII 
(4to, Loud. 1881); Bookhinding ; a Manual of Oie Art 
of Bookbinding, J. B. Nioliolson (cr. 8 to. 1^2); The 
Art of Bookbinding, J. W, ^sj^inEdort (post 8vo, 


Book-club is eitlier (1) an association for 
piuchiising and reading new hooka as they issue 
from the press, or (2) an association for the piint- 
ing of books lelating to some special branch of 
inquiry. Tlio importance of the former kind of 
book-club lias greatly diininislietl in Britain since 
the general establishment of eircnlating libraries 
after the stylo of Mudie’s in London. Tiie pi-asent 
article deals with the printing Iwok-chib only, The 
oldest Is tliQ Cyuuiu'oaoi'imi or Meti'xqKiUtan Gani- 
bi'ian Institution, founded in 1751, and reconsti- 
tuted in 1820, and again in 1877. The still earlier 
Dilettanti Society (1734) is also a kind of book- 
club, its iiKttfu inn- opus Ihu Antiquities of Tonia (d 
parts, 1709-1882). But the practical prutobyj[>c of 
the true booU-eluh was the Koxhnrgho, institute*! 
<17tU Jane 1813) iu (nuumemorntion of the sale 
of the Duke of Itoxburglie’s library, and mure 
especially in lumoiir of the Voldarfer Boccaccio. 
At first the eliib Was largely convivial, its dinners 
costing sometimes £5 or £0 a head; though it was 
understood that eucli inember was to bo at the cost 
of reprinting'^ as many copies of some scarce work as 
there were members in the association— the ebair- 
man’s copy to bo on vellum. The fii-st issues were 
quite trivial ; and the solid work of the club began 
only iv’itli ,Sir Fredericlc Mnd«lon’s Bomance of 
Hucelok the Dane in 1828. It was the Bannatj'nc 
Club (q.v.), founded by Sir ‘Walter Scott in 1823, 
whiidi licgaii tlie legulav issue of really sukstantial 
pvodueti<ms. The Camden Society introduced the 
method, nmv univcisal, of taking an annual snh- 


Bcription from eaclv monijor, instead of leaving tljo 
whole exiiemse of a book to be defrayed by one 
individual; and thus, among other advantages, 
secured a more equal standard of cxcollonee. 
Omitting learned societies wliich publish only 
Proceedings and Transactions, the following is a 
brief list of the more important book-cluhs and 
book-printing societies of Groat Britain •. Mait- 
land Club (Glasgow, 1828-59), after Sir lUeluml 
Maitland of Iictluugtou, works illustrative of 
Scottisli liiatory, antiquities, and literature ; 
Oriental Translation Fund (1828-58); Iona Club 
' ( Eilinburgh, 1833-38), history, antiquities, and 
early literature of Scottish Highlands ami Islands ; 

I Surtees Society (Durham, 1834), after Hoborb 
^ Surtees of Mainsforbli, manuscripts dealing witli 
I tbe Northumbrian region j Abbotsford Club (EiUn- 
! burgh, 1834-37), history, literature, and antiquities, 
Enmisli and Scottish ; Camden Soc. (Loud. 1838), 

I civfl, ecclesia.stical, and literary liistory of the United 
Kiiimlom ; Spalding Club (Aberdeen, 1839-70; re- 
I vived 1887), after the local liistorian, literature of 
' uorth-eastern counties of Scotland ; Parker Soc, 

I (Ijond. 1840-55), after Archbishuii l^arkov, tlie 
! fathers and early writers of the Keformed English 
Church; Percy !^oc. (Loud. 1840-5‘2), after Thomas 
I Percy, ballad poetry; Sliakespearo Soc. (Limd. 
1840-^) ; Soc. for blio Publication of Oriental 
! Toxts(Lond. 1841-50); AClfric Soc. (Loud. 1842-50), 
Anglo-Saxon works; Chotliam Sue. (Manciiester, 

I 1843), after Humphrey Chetbam, works con- 
nected with Counties l^latiiie of Laiieastor ami 
, Cheater ; Sydenham Soc. (Land. 1843), medical 
literature; Spnttiswoodo Sue. (Edin. 1843-51), 
authors of the Eiiiscopal Clmveli of Scotland ; Hay 
I Soc. (Loud. 1844), natural liistory ; lYovnerian 
'Club (Lond, 1844), scientilio works; Cavendish 
I Soc. {Loiul. 1840), chemical scionco; Hakluyt Soc. 
j (Loud. 184C), geography and travel; Arundel Sue. 

I (I^ud. 1848), important works of old masters; 

I Early English Text Soc. (180-4); Sponsor Sue. 
(1867-68); Holbein Soc. (Loiul. 1808), illustrated 
'works; Ballad Soc. (Lond. 1808); Cliaiiocr Sue. 
(1868); Harloian Soc. (1809), historical; Jilnglish 
' Dialect Soc. ( 1873); New SlmkespcfU'c Soc, (1873) ; 
Folklore S*jc. (Loud. 1877); Index Soc. (J87H); 
Wyclif (1882); Pabeographical and I’ipo iloll 
Socs. ( 1&33) ; Palestine Pilgrims Text Soc. ( J88-4) ; 
Scottisli Text Soc. (Edin. 1883 ); Scottisli liistory 
Soc. (Edin. 1880). Among the )naiiy .similar 
societies in the United States, the oldest is tho 
Massachusetts IIi,st()rieal Socicf.y ( Boston, 1792). 
Seo Burt-oii, Hook Jliinlcr; Martin, Bihlioijr. Cut. 
of Books primicly printul ( 1834) ; llumo iS: Evans, 

. Learned Societies and l‘riniinr/ Vlnhn of the United 
Kingdom; English (Appeud'ixoH); Ikdm, 

Appendix to Lowndos’ Jid/lioi/nqdicr'.'i j/amnd 
(186-t); Yearhookof Learned and SdcniifiG iiocieths 
(1885; iieived. 1888). 

Ifiuok*]ccci)ili( 4 ' is tho art of recording com- 
mercial and riiiancial transactions in a regular and 
systomatic maimer. Its object is to preservo a 
distinct and ucenvato record of sucli trunsuctions, 
and from a well-kopb sot of books a merobaut 
should bo able to aseortaia at any time tho slate 
of his account with any person witli udiom he has 
dcn]ing.s, ami the proiits or losso.s resulting from 
each veiitni-fi or dcpartmoiib of his bnshiess, Ids 
asMte ami liabilities, and the exact state of Ids 
afi'airs. The Btability of a business depends to a 
very largo extent upon tlie accuracy or the infor- 
mation tliuH euuveyod, for without 'it, tho tradov, 
iu ignorauco or with only a I’agiie idea of Ids true 
position,^ often proceeds upon wholly cironeons and 
inllnted ideiusof Ids resaurces, and is only awakeuod 
to the real state of matters by the inipos.yil)ility 
of meeting Ids liabilities wlion they fall due. 
Many a bankruptcy may be traced directly to the 
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ei'i’oi's ami cniifusioii ni'ising from neglect or care- 
lessness in this department. Ihit these considera- 
tions are far from being universally realised and 
acted upon by business men. Among the class 
of small traders especially, the time required 
for keeping books in proper order is grudged as 
being iinremunerative, and the work, if done at 
all, IS performed in n careless and inelHcient way, 
frerpicntly with the disastrous results above re- 
ferred to. The necessity of keeping proper books 
has been recognised by tlio legislature. Tlie 
Debtors Act (Scotland), 1880, contains provisions 
for the pniiishment of bankrupts wlm have failed 
to keep satisfactory books, and the English Uank- 
ruptey Act (1883) has a similar clause, A mer- 
chant’s books fretiuenbly constitute important 
evidence in a court of law, and they should for 
this reason, if for no otlier, be kept as neatly and 
carefully as possible; tlio presence of blots, dcle- 
t'ion.s, and erasures, or the tearing out of pages, 
will render them liable to suspicion, and greatly 
lessen their value in this res|)ect. 

It is probable that at a very early period, so soon 
as trading transactions became too involved to be 
readily borne in mind, means would bo found to 
keep somo record of them. Tims we read in the 
Boole of Eccle.siasticiis (cliaj). xlii. 7), ‘put all in 
writing that thou gii’est out or veccivest in ; ’ and 
e.xcavations in Babylon have brought to light 
the records of a great banking-liouse iuscribed 
upon the bricks or tiles ivhich sen-ed the purpose 
or books. From certain passages in Cicero and 
Pliny it seems evident that the Momans understood 
somotliing of Debit and Credit, so far, at least, as 
to make entries falling under these tonus upon 
ojipo.sitc pages. As an art, liowevcv, book-keeping 
appears to liave arisen in the great mercantile cities 
or Italy during the IStli century, and the principles 
of doulilo entry (d 02 >inu ncrittum), under the name 
of ‘the Italian method,’ gradually spread over 
Europe, many languages still I'etaiiiing tlie original 
Italian names as technical terms, Tlio earliest 
treatise, so far as known, on the subject was 
contained in an algebraic worlc by a friar iiameil 
Lucas do Burgo, which was pubhslied at Venice 
in 1404. The great work of Edward Tliomas 
Jones, which is still tlie stanilard work on book- 
keeping, and is now in its 18tli edition, was first 
nuhlislied in 1795. Jones’s Etiglis'h Si/steiii of Boole- 
IcccoiiKj, as lie called it, is iii reality a simplified 
ana inetliodised form of the Italian double entry, 
and his rules, with various modifications, are now 
almo.st univemally followed. Blunders and con- 
fusion freiiuently arise from the attempt to follow 
slavislily definite rules without an iiitolligeut 
knowledge of their meaning, a comprelieiision of 
tlio general principles being much more import- 
ant than a strict adherence to any particular 
stylo liowevcr excellent. It may fairly bo said 
tliat a just appreciation of the tonus Debtor and 
Creditor, wliicli, abbreviated to Dr. and 6'r., are 
usually placed at the top of the left and right 
hand respectively of, every account, affords a 
master-key to the whole siiliject. A person, or 
his account, is regarded in book-kcejiing as debtor 
for wliat he receives, .and creditor for what he tjives. 
Tims tlio value of goods sold to a per.son, or cash 
]iaid to him, is placed to the debtor or left-hand 
side of Ills account, wliilo cash or goods received 
from him arc entei'c<l on the credit ox riglit-liaud 
side. 

The details of bouk-kooinng vary largely accord- 
ing to the nature and extent of the transactions 
wliich aro to bo recorded. Thus the shopkeeper’s 
hooks dillor from those of tho great wholesale 
merchant, and these again from the uoolcs of banks, 
public companies, and governmoiit departments; 
but tlio same general principles underlie all, and 


M’heii once tliese aro well mastered, tliey maj', y'ith 
the exercise of a little intelligence aiul ingenuity, 
he applied to every emergency. 

There arc two i<inds of iMuik-kecpiiig in general 
use— SiNfiLE Entry and Douhee Entry. In the 
first of these, tlie only accounts kept in tlie ledger are 
those of the persons with whom there are dealings, 
and a statement of alt'aira is arrived at by addiiig 
together the debts due to the trader, and those duo 
by liim. To the former is added tho value of any 
stock-in-trade or other property he may have, and 
tiic excess of those assets, as tliey are called, over 
tlio liabilities, is the amount of his ccqntul. By 
comparing this figure with his capital at the last 
balancing date, and taking into account any sums 
lie may have paid into nr withdrawn from the busi- 
ness, he estimates liis profit or loss for the period. 
But this is a manifestly crude and imperfect system, 
and most traders, even though tliey may not adopt 
double entry in its fullest and most elaborate form, 
import more or less of ils principles in order to 
liavQ some check upon the necnrncy of their 
balance sheet and to gain informatiou as to the 
details of their business. 

Double entry is tlie true art of book-keep- 
ing, and it completely fulfils the reipiirements 
of clearness, eoniploteiiess, and accuracy. Its 
theory is founded upon tlie obvious fact that every 
commercial transaction lias two sides : if it is a 
(jiriiiji by one person, it must bo a rcccivina by 
another. Thus every sale involves a purchase, 
oveiy debtor must liavc a corresponding creditor, 
and every creditor a debtor, and the double-entry 
system derives its name from recording hotli sides 
of each transaction. If an entry is made to tho 
credit of any account in tho ledger, there must be a 
corresponding entry to tlio debit of some other 
accuuut. In this way tlie two sides of the ledger 
must always agree, or balaiieo one another, and 
their failure to do so disclo-sea the pi'e,sence of 
an error— e.g. if a iiierehant buy a (piantity of 
calico of tho value of £50 from the mamifactui'ers, 
A. B. iS: Co., lio will place £50 to tho credit of 
A. B. & Co’s, account, and the same sum to the 
debit of ‘calico’ account, which ropresouts liimself 
as the receiver. In tho same wav, if the calico is 
afterwards sold to C. D. & Co. for £00, that sum 
will bo placed to tho debit of 0._ D. & Co.’s 
account, and to the credit of ‘calico’ account-. 
Many are deterred from adopting the double-entiy 
system by an exaggerated idea of its complexity 
and laboviouaiiess ; and it would no doubt bo most 
umvise for a trade.smnii with a .small husiiiess to 
plunge into the most elahorato form of tho .system. 
But u his books are accurately kept by siugle 
entry it is possible to convert them yearly or 
periodically into double entry with very little 
trouble. This is done by casting up the purclinses, 
sales, and expenses for the period, from wliicli a 
goods account and profit and loss account can he 
constructed. Tims the principle of double entry ia 
carried out, though roughly, and its cheek taken 
advantage of ivitliout multiplication of books, 
accounts, or labour. 

The same books arc used in both systems except 
the iouriml, which is peculiar to iloublo entry, and 
a brief description of the most important books 
which would bo kept by an ordinary mercliaiit will 
serve to exemplify the general principles of book- 
keeming. 

Day-book, or Sales-book, — This book contains a 
daily record of all goods sold. Under each day’s 
date should be stated the name of the purcliaser, 
and a full description of the goods—tlieir cpiality. 
ipiantity, and the rate. If several items are sold 
to tlio same person on tho same day, the various 
items are usually stated in an . inner column, and 
tlio total amount extended to a second column* 




Where tlii« is done, a test of tlie accuracy of these 
additions U obtained by adding up both columns, 
the total of wliich ouglit of course to be the same. 
Cnsli sales— that is, gotnls paid fov at the time of 
juircliase—may be entered in ono sum at the c1o.sg 
of each daj’. 

'fhe Inooice-hoolc, or Purchase-book, keeps a 
similar record of all purchases. It i.s written 
ut> from tlic invoices or accounts sent along with 
all goods received, and the invoices tlioinselves 
are preserved either in iile.s or by pasting tiiem into 
a book called a Gaanl /huokc-Aqo/v. 

ClusJi-hook . — 111 this very imjiortant book, all 
receipts and payineuts of cash arc reconied from 
day to day. The two opiiosito pages i)f the book 
are used concurrently, tlie receipts being ontorod 
on the left-linncl or debtor side, and the payment.s 
on the right-hand or creditor .side, It i.s thus in 
form simply an account ciirren/ between the cashier 
and liis employers, all money received by him being 
placed to ids debit, and all iH.s]mr.semcnts to his 
credit. On the two .sides being summed up, the 
excess of the total receipU over tiic disbursements, 
calleil the cash balance, is the sum for which the 
cashier is accouiitaliio, and should agree with tlio 
cash actually in bis till, This test sluntld in- 
varialily bo applied e\'ei'y day, as an ovrov or 
onns.sion beeonics more dilliculfc of detection the 
longer its discovery is delayed. Payments hv 
moans of olioques on the banfdng account, tliougli 
they do not affect the actual cosh on hand, are 
usually entered ns dishursemonts on tho creditor 
Bide, wMlo a covresnonding entry for the same 
amount, as if receivou irimi t\«j bankw, is made on 
tlio debtor side. It is also usual to have a separate 
column in wliich tlio discounts or nbatoinonts on 
eacli account paid or reeolved aro noted. Tho 
cash-book is also sometimes provided with sovoral 
civsh-cohinuis un either shle, so that transactioiiH of 
tho same kind may be collected togothor niul added 
up separately. Thus tlio debtor side may bo 
divided into Invuk entries, bills roooivablo, ik’O., and 
tho creditor side into bank, bills jnvyable, wages, 
charges, i!l:c., tlio total in each case being extended 
into tho last oohinm, 

liiU-hooh , — Tliis book is a record, in the order of 
their date, of all hills reoeivahlo or payable by tho 
linn, a separate book boiiig usually kept for each. 
It should contain appropriate space for such par- 
ticulars a.s— munliev of bill, date, name of dvawov, 
indorser, and acceptor, currency and duo date, 
amount, when and liow paid or disjjoscd of, See 
avtiele IbiXs oy Exchats'uk, 

Journal . — Tlio journal may be called tlio master- 
book of the double-entry sy.stem. It contains an 
abstract or synoiwis of alt the other books, the 
whole of the transactions being here digested under 
proper lieads so as to facilitate their transfer to 
tho appropriate accounts in tlie ledger. Uy tho 
old Ittilinn system, debit and credit entries were 
made iti the same column of the journal, Vuit the 
inodem journal has two cohmiii.s in eacli page, tlie 
Jirst for debit and the second for credit eiitrios, 
eovresponding to the I)r. and C'r. sides of the 
ledger accounts. As tlie ledger contains prooisolv 
the .same entries as the journal, though difl'erontly 
arranged, the siiimnatioii of tlie coruiiiiis of tho 
latter for a given jicriod should, unless a mistake 
lias occiivred, exactly agree with the aggregate of 
eitliov side of the former. The siib.sidiary books 
are usually jcmrnalisod, or abstracted iiito the 
journal, monthly. The strict i-iile.s of double entry 
reiiuii'c that no entry should he made in the 
ledger excejit from the journal, hut to save time 
and labour the cash-hook is often posted direct, 
the inoiithly totals only being jiussed tlirongdi 
the ionrna], and some follow the same pluu with 
tho day-book and invoice-book. All .sorts of cross 


e(itrio.s, or transfers from ono account to anotlmr, 
must bo made by means of the journal, which 
sliows clearly where the corre-spomliiig entries 
are, and how “the e<iuiUbrium of debtor ami creditor 
is pre.served. 

ImUjcv. — The ledger (called in Ih'. ynind livrc) 
is tho most important of all tho books. It 
exhibits under distinct lieudings tho accounts of 
all persons witli wliom tlie merchant has deal- 
ings. It also contains accounts for every descrip- 
tion of pi'opevty ami for outlay, such as wages 
and general cxpense.s not chargeable to particular 
aoconnts. Here will ultimately he found, in a 
tabulated form, the contents of all the other 
books, the debits being on the left and the credits 
on the right hand .side of the account, It has been 
already exjdained that in doiildo entry all those 
entries sliould lie posted from the journal, and that 
no entry can be made on cither side of any ncconnt 
without a corresponding ono being made on the 
ojipositc si<le of some other account. To hditncc 
a ledger, accordingly, the botik-keeper must take 
down <m a sheet paper, or book for the pur- 
pose, the total minis on the dolitor and ereifitov 
sides respectively of all the accounts, This is 
enlled a 'XYad Balance, and if tho two sides agree, 
the necuvaoy of tho work is domouHtratod } if not, 
he must oxaniino tho transfovs and additions till 
tlm error is clisoovorod. _ This done, tho halanous 
of tho vavioua accounts instnioting tho gains aiul 
losses or expenses of tho hnsiness' arc transferred 
bv journal entry to profd and luns account, and 
tfio balance of that ivco'onnt in turn is carried to 
ciyu'fof ((ccoiint ov divitled among tho pavtmsvs if 
tlioi'o be more than ono. Tlio ronmining accounts 
aro then olixsod by transferring their halancus to 
balance nccouiit} and tho books are reo])uned for 
anothor period by a revoi-sing entry bringing down 
tho balance.s thus transferred to start a now 
neconut. A Balance lihcct is a statoinont of tho 
merchant’s affairs, and oxliihits on tho ono side 
his whole assets, stoek-iu-tvwle, debts uutstaud- 
ingj property ami furniture, and casli in lianlc or 
on iuuid. Un Die other side aro his liahilltios and 
his capital, which is just tho excess of tiio assets 
over tho liahilitie.s. i'lio following is a Rpociiiion 
of a balance shoot of tho simjilcst dbscrijilion ; 
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Daliiiiuu yiiout of Quorg! Wliitn, Ot'oeoi', Domloii, 
ns lit Dlst DiiCisnliut' 1887. 
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J3oside.s the liooks omiinernted, others of a .md)- 
sidiivry kind are kept liy most iiiercliantH, as a 
Mctnrn Boot for goods returned by or to him, an 
Order Boot where all ordeis are promjitly noted, 
a iVarc/toitsr. Boot to keep account of ail stock 
eiifcoring or leaving tho warehouse, a 2‘at‘t(a/r. or 
Case Boot for barrels, cases, <.\:(!. to bo returned, 
and Account tactics Book, showing tho not proceeds 
of each cargo or eouHignment of goods, a Lcth'r 
Boot, and niany otiiors, Tho lodger is freijuently, 
for ctuiYonionco, kept ns two or three separate 
liook.s— Sales Ledger, Pnvclmsc Ledger, and I’rivato 
Ledger — but they must, for lialaiioiiig puiposos, 
bo con.sidered as forming parts of one wliole. In 
extensive businesses, each lirancli or deiiartmoiit 
may liavo separate books of its own, tho whole heing 
brought to n general balance at periodic times. 

■\Vlnlo tlie prineijiles of liook-keo]«ing arc tlius 
deiuoustvably vmevvmg, it must be bovho in mind 
that no system, however perfect, will make up 
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for slovenliness or carelessness on tlie part of the 
bonk-lceoiier, or for 'want of due ovcifiight on that 
of the employer. The utmost regularity, ^ugilance, 
and honesty are re(piire(l to avoid snares and 
fallacies, and there are sonic errors which the 
most elaborate book-kconing will not detect, hat 
in some cases, oven helii to coneeah Afany a 
company, for example, has paid its sliarehohlcrs 
a di\’idond out of apparent but delusive prolits, 
resulting from o\'er-vnl\tation of property, or from 
reckoning bad dolits as if tliey ^verQ good. Hence 
in taking stock, which should bo done at least 
annually, great care must lie exei-ciscd against 
over-\’aruation. In no case sliouUl stock he valued 
at more than it costj if it has deteriorated, it 
.sliould be entered at a cori'o.spondingly reducetl 
ligure. A deduction should also be made to cover 
depreciation in ^’aluo of macliiuerv, plant, aiul 
furniture, iicav ad<titious being at tlio same time 
added. 

Book-keeping is taught in our schools aa one of 
tlio brandies of a eommei'cial education 5 hut of no 
siilijeet can it ho sai<l with greater truth, that a 
pinch of practice is worth a neck of theoiy. There 
are, however, several good books on the subject, 
and among them may ho mentioned, hesides the 
work of Jones already referred to, Pntctical ^ook- 
heepintj, hy R H. Carter, C.A. {Ediu.){ and Book- 
keeping hv Hinglo nnd Donhh JSnti'}/, hy William 
Ingdis (Eiliu.), a couvoniont ami rehahlo handlmok 
on the subject, Tliero are also several manuals 
of boolc-koeping specially suited to the lequirc- 
luonts of the government Civil Service. 

Book-liCC< various small insects which damage 
books: (1) Tlius in the family Psocuhe, in the 
order Ortluiptera, there aro numerous minute 
wingless insects which slioltcr in hooks and among 

E rs, and do especial damage to collections 01 
ts. One of them (Afropo^t pu/satoniis) was 
long orodited with holng tliu IJeath-watch. The 
closely allied Trocte^i UiiUuuitonun is a yet com- 
moner pest of ontumological cabinets. Sue Disatii 
Watcil— ( 2) Among beetles, too, in tho wood- 
boring family, Xvlopliaga, Vtilinna pevlinieonm 
is known to attacic books with wood in tho bind- 
ing. See the article Iloin-nis.— (3) Very diftci-cnt 
aro tho liook-seorpions (Cliolifcridm) in tho spider 
class (Arachnida). Seo BOOK-.SCORI'IOX. 

Itooli or tlic Dead, Seo Dkad (Book of 

TIIK ). 

Itoolqilatci^* This is the somewliafc awkward 
English name htr labels of ownersliip frequently 
placed on the inside covers of hooks, Ahrmul these 
labels are styled ex lihvis. The use of Irookplatos 
is of somu aiitiouity, and mention 1 ms been made of 
one dateil in tlio middle of the loth century, luit 
at present tho lino bookplates of Bilihaldns Pirek- 
heimer ( 1470-1530 ), designed hy Albert Diirer, hold 
the foremost place in point of time. Engraved 
English bookplato.s are not found of .so esirly a date, 
but an old folio volume from Henry VIII. ’s lihraiy, 
now in the British Museum, contains an elaborately 
emblazoned drawing which formed the bookplate 
of Cardinal Wolsoy, with his iinns, supported, and 
cardinal’.s liat. The earliest Eiiglisli engraved l>ook- 
plato at jircscnt known is that of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, father of Lord Clianeollor Bacon, which is 
dated 1574. The mmihcr of English examples dated 
previous to tho Restoration which have come down 
to ns are singularly fou', hut after tliis period tho 
series is well reprosentcil, and some of these plates 
arc of considerable liistorioal interest. Samuel 
Popys had several hookulates 5 those with his own 
imrtrait could not hai'e been engraved hefoie 1685, 
because he is described therein as Secrotaiy to the 
Admiralty under Chavlca II. and James II., hut 
the one u’itli liis initials and tlio crossed anchors 


was probably engraved a.s early as KifiS. The book- 
plate of Pepys’s faithful friend, ^\’illiam Hewer (in 
whose liouse at Clapham the diarist died), is dated 
1699. The date on the plate of tho well-lcnown 
alderman and Lord Mayor, Sir Robert Clayton, is 
1679. The names of Bi»Iiop Burnet, William Penn, 
Robert Harley, ifattliew Prior, Lawrence Sterne, 
David Garriclc, Horace Walpole, John A^'ilkos, and 
Charles Jamas Fox, may ho mentioned among 
those found on the highly prizeil bookplates of tho 
collcctom. 

The styles of design adopted hy book-collectors 
for their bookplates have been very diveiKo. Some 
of these labels have contained merely the name of 
the pes-sessor, hut tho majority are armorial, some 
are nIl(^oncal in design, and others aro ornamented 
until miniature landscapes. Alaiiy distinguished 
artists have condescended to produce bookplates. 
The name of Albert Dtiroi* 1ms already been men- 
tioned as the designer of Pirckheimers two plates 
— one in which the allegorical' and tho armorial 
elements arc united, and the other consisting of a 
large and hedd iwrtraifc of tlie once celebrated sen ator 
of Nuremberg. Of English engraveis, William 
Marshall ami Rolievfe Wliito may bo specially 
mentioned. Ho<^arth engraved a boolcjilate for 
John Holland, noraldic artist, and another for 
(Jeorgo Lambert the scene-painter. George Vertuo 
ami ’i‘homas Worlidgo also produced bookplatoa, 
and Thomas Bewick was at one time fully employed 
in their production. One of the prettiest of book- 
plates is that designed by jlgnes Berry in 1703 for 
the Hou, Mm Darner. Tliis was engraved hy 
FranciH Legut. The earliest hookplivtc.s were of 
largo size, as if made specially for folios, but a 
smaller size soon became general, a size which wns 
used for both large and small hooks. Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell u.seil a ^’ariety of sizes for dlf- 
fcrently size<l hooks, and some ol these bookplates 
woreorglgaiittc proportions. Tho fashion of collect- 
ing hooKplatos is a very modern one, and not many 
years ago little attention ^vns pai<l to them. A 
label of special interest might lie retained in a book, 
but in most instances the bookplate . of tho latest 
owner was placed over that of tlio former one. Tlio 
cxistcnco of these labels in books adds imich to 
their interest, but tlio craze for collecting book- 
plates, apart from the books they onco adorned, 
Ims little to be said in its favour, in 1837 the Rev. 
Daniel Parsons published an nrticlo on bookplates 
in the Third Annual llepurt of the. Oxford Ifniver' 
sitij Archeological ana Kmddie Societjjy and in 
1851 be announced liis intention of M'liting a history 
of b(H)k))latcs, but this worlc was lle^’or produced. 
A valuablo handbook to tho study of tlio Kuhjeeb 
has been publishod at Paris by Alons. A. Poulot- 
Malassis, entitled Los Ex-libris Fran^m's depyis 
Icur Originc jusqu'd iios Jours. A second edition 
of this work appeared in 1875. The Hon. J. 
Leice-ster Warren published in 1880 the firab 
English work on the .subject 
{A Guide to the Studij of 
Bookplates), and in 1884 Mr 
Griggs printed piivately a very 
small edition of a work en- 
titled Eighty-thi'i'e Examples 
of Armorial Bookplates. 

Book-scorpion ( ChcUfcv 

m-Hcroides), a small Amclniid, 
in appeamnee between scor- 
pion and mite. It is like a 
small llattoned scorpion witli- 
out a tail. The front of the 
body is scovpion-like, and 
bears a transverse dor.sal Jlook-scorpiou. . 

groove; the posterior body is 
Jlat, with 10 or 11 rings, There are two eyes ; the 
respiration Is by incaiis of air-tubes; the eggs are 
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cwvied about on t!ie abdomen c»f the foiiinie. Spin- 
niiig-glaiuls are jiresent, and the body b sometimes 
covoied by the HGcretion. The size is alwut one- 
cightli of an incli, tlie colour bvowiiisli. The Imok- 
Reov\non lurks aiixoug fdd books and pa^)cr8, ami 
probubly lieips tlioir preservation by killing off 
ami eating liook-lico, mites, anil other small insects. 
Ujion tlio Avliole it likely docs more good than 
liavin. Other related forms are common under 
bark, moss, See. Sonic species are found attached 
to the legs of lionae-llios, ivhich not iniproliably 
indicates a partial parasitism. Sec Aiiacunida, 
UOOK-UCE, SC’ORl’ION, SriDKK. 

Itook-tradch Tiie business of dealing in 
books compvehcuds three classes of trailers— Pub- 
lishers, M'lio juepare and dtsjiose of books whole- 
sale; ■\Vhokaale HooUfieUei-s, who distribute books 
to letail dealers ; and Retail Hookaellei's, who sell 
books to the public. The latter cUias may again 
bo divideil into dealers in now books, in sccoitd- 
haml biMiks, and in periodicals. Although oiilin- 
arily distinct, these classes may conveniently 
be treated bigethcr. ^Vtule pnhUshing aimrt 
from bookselling is of modern date, the selling 
of books is as old as the origin of literature. 
Manuscrint copies of ttio works of anthom were 
sold in tlie ancient Greek cities and in Rome. 
The iivst bonk of Mavtial’a epigrams was to he had 
for an EugUsh equivalent of aiiout three sliillings ; 
his other books for lc.ss. Slave labour rvas employed 
in trauscription 5 aixd there were men who em* 

d 'ed copyists and sold their work. Horace cole- 
;eH ‘the bvothevH Soaii' as ominout booksoUcin 
{bibh'ojjoUv). In the rnuldle nge.s the monks of 
various mnnastcries were in the haldt of bartering 
the books they traiiacribed. Rut hooks wore rare 
and costly because of the ignorance and the apathy 
of ttio {Miolic. With the foundatiuii of several niii- 
versities in Clio 12th contuiy, the preparation and 
sale of books liicvousod ; but tliu trade of iHtokscIl- 
lug attained to impurtance only after the invention 
of printing. The liist booksollom were also Imok- 
lenders, under the control of the universities. In 
1292 the book-trade of Paris coii»iste<l of ‘2-1 copy- 
ists, 17 bookbinders, 19 parchment makem, 13 
iltuiiiiuator.s, 8 dealers in inatinscripts; the last 
had increased to 29 in 1323. The misiness was 
inoi'o in lemlin^ tiian Helling. Students at the 
English univorsities Ixiught their hooks or loeeiveil 
them on loan from the 'sworn statloneiu’ Some 
of the French kings and princes of the royal blocal 
xi’oro liberal patrons of authors ami all engaged In 
the iivoducthni of books, Philippe, Duke of llur- 
guiiay (1399-1407) gave eoiistant oinployinent at 
Jlriige.s to a host of authov.s, translators, copyists, 
an<l illuiiiiiiatoi's, 

Tlie liast printers acted also a.s bookscllem, and 
being mostly learned men, they were generally 
tlio editois, and, in some instances, the antlioi's 
of tlie woiks wliich tliey prndiictsl. The nianu- 
fueture of books had beconie such an important 
item of eoniinerce that at Rrnges (1434) ami 
Antwer|) (MfiO) a guild of booksellem, copyists, 
and allied tradc.s was formed (see PmxTiNO). 
Fust and .Sclioffcr, the partners of Gutenberg 
(((.v.), carried the proihictions of the ifaiiij! 
press to the fair of l’'nmkfort-oii-t.lio-jVlnme and 
to Paris. Some instances of division of the two 
braiiolies, printing and bookselling, oecurrcil in 
tlic liitli century. The founder of tlie Stephens 
((pv.) fiiniily of printers and publishor.s had settled 
in Paris in lo02; Louis, tlio (list of the Elzevim 
(q.v,), was settled n.s a bookseller and hookliimler 
in Leyden in 1590. The press established by Aldo 
Iriainizio, during one Imiidred years (1490-l!597b 
printed !)l)8 dillereiitu-orks (see Aldink EDirtOXs). 
Plantin (q.v. 1514-89) of Antwerp had Bometimc.H 
twenty presses at xvork. 


Allgrating from place to place, and re.sorting 
to the groat continental fairs for cnstomor.s,_ _ tlio 
early hooksollcr.s became Iciiown as stutionarii, or 
stationera — i.e. occupier.s of a ‘sfcanoo’ or station 
at ft fair. The fiist stivtioner.s in England seem 
also to have cngimsed what tliey sold. Caxton 
and Wyiikyn do AVordo cliicfly is.siiod transla- 
tions. The Keforniation caused a great demand 
for llihlcs. The pcdlar-s who frequented the coun- 
try fairs wore of some imjiortance in the early 
days of bookselling. It was a common tiling for 
govcriiinent, in the IGtli century, to enforce tlie 
printing of restrictions ns to price on the last page 
of a liook. The number of readers xvns Imt .small, 
and in 15-10 Grafton printed only 500 copies of 
liis complete edition of Scripture. Tlioro exist 329 
cditiuiis of the Bible or parts of the Bible printed 
between 15*20 and 1(300. Ames and Herliort record 
350 printoix at M'ork in England and Scotland 
(1470-1(500); at least 10,000 distinct works weie 
iirinteil during tliat peruHl. The Biitisli Mnseinn 
lias a collection of over 2000 volume, s of Tracts 
all relating tt* the period of the first English 
Revohitum from 1940 to 1090, wlticli inchulc 30,000 
Kcparato pnblicationH. This wa.s tlio ora of the 
controvomal pamplilet, Dr Johnson has remarked 
that finm 1923 to 1904 the nation was satisfied 
wit-b two editions of Whakespearo. The stock of 
larnks in sbeetH lost liy tlie bookHellors around 8t 
Paul’s ill tlio great lire of 1999 was of an estimated 
%'alue of J32(H>,000. 

Whetlior settled or migratory, the early book- 
sellers were Rulijcct to many restrictions. In 
England, tlio boolc-trndo was tranimolled liy niyal 
patents and proclamations, dcureos and ordinances 
of the Star Chamber, liconsos of imivoi-sitios, and 
cliartcr.s granting monopolies in the sale of par- 
ticular claases of works. In 1357 the Stationers’ 
Company of London was coiistitutod by royal 
charter, and o.xerciseil an arbitrary consorsliiji of 
the prea-s. The C'rown, by an Act 18 and 14 Car. 
II. cliaj). 23, commonly called the ‘Lieonslng Act,’ 
ns.sumed this specie.^ 'of control over tlio issue of 
books. The Licensing Act, and its renewals, ulti- 
mately expired in 1604. By tlio first Copyright 
Act, 8 Anne, chap. 10, the legislature interjioHOtl to 
protect the rights of authors, and to relievo them, 
as well as pulili-sliors, from tlie thraldom of tlio 
Stathmors’ (Joinpany. But liy the Hamo act, the 
Archbishoi* of Cantorhnry, tlio Lor<] C'liancellor, 
and certain judges in England, and tlio jiidgos of 
the Court of Session in .Scotland, were ompowored, 
«m tlio complaint of any puison, to regulato the 
prices of hooks, and to lino tlmsc wlm wmght liigher 
ivic&s than tliey enjoined. This (iniviHion was in 
orce till 1738, wlieii it was abolisliod liy tlie Act 12 
Geo. II. chap. 86. From this time the hook-trade 
xvas fiee. 

ilaiiy of the bililiopoles who llourisbiid in the 17tli 
ami 18tli centuries have been rendored famous, not 
less by their cnturnrisc and vigour of mind, than Itv 
n.srtociatioii with the authors ami wits of tlie jiuriod. 
Tlioiuns Guy (104-4-1724) is reinomliered in 0011 - 
nectioii with the Bililu-lrade, and as tlio founder of 
Guy’a Hospital ; Cripp.s, the pnblislier of the seven 
folio editions of Burfcon’H Annloiiin 0/ I\Iv.laiii'h(ilj/ 
(1(521-70), according to AVood, ‘got an e, state by 
itj’ John Dnulon’s (1959-173.3) name has Inam 
prc.served liy .Swift, ami he is notable as one of the 
limt men the Protomlor jmiposeil to hang at 
Tyburn, if over lie ascended the British lliroms ' for 
having writ forty books to prove him a Popi.wli 
inijioator;’ Jacob Toii.soii (1959-17391, Drvden’.s 
piibliHlier, and .satirised by tho poet, was the linst 
to popnIariHO Pumtlkc Lok and .Shakospoare ; Lin- 
tot-t (1076-173(5) eni'ielied himself and Pope with 
editions of the IlutH nml Ofliissqi ; Cnrll (197.5- 
1748) was pilloried not only by tlio govern- 
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iiient, but by I’oiie in liis Diinekui ; Riclumlson 
(1089-17CI) was botli novelist and printevj John- 
son, wlio wrote the life of Cave (1691-1734), said 
Cave ‘scarcely over looked out of the window hut 
with a view to the iinproveinent of his Gmtle- 
viau'fi Magazmc.' Of the publisher of Thomson, 
Fielding, and Hume, he also said, ‘ I respect Millar, 
he lias raised the mice of literature.' One of the 
Newberys, booksmler and medicine vendor, was 
associated with Goldsmith, and is spoken of in the 
Vicar of Wakefield as ‘ the philanthropic linuksellcr 
of St Paul's Churchyard.’ Ilalph Griflibhs is 
notable ns the founder of t\\Q' Monthly Revieto in 
1749, and Dodsley of the Annmtl Register (1758). 
Josepli Cottle (1770-1853), the Ihistol hookaeller, 
u'as the friend and early patron of Culoridgo, 
Southey, and AVordswortli. The names of Hiibtoii, 
Ciidell, Strahau, Baldwin, llivington, Longman, 
Dilly, Laekington, were no less imtahle in thoir 
day, than liave been, in later times, klio.se of 
Knight, of Filward Moxon, the friend of Lamb, 
and publisher of the early works of Browning aiul 
Tennyson, and of Bell lii Sons, Bentley, Ca.sscll, 
Chapman & Hall, ChaLto & Windus, Longman, 
Low, Macmillan, Hurray, Nisliet, Rivington, 
Routlcdgc, Seeley, and Smith, Elder, & Co. 

In Scotland, after struggling through an age of 
restriction, the hook-trade was ilevelojKnl alamt 
the middle of llio 18th century. In Edmbnrgh, it 
engaged Allan Ramsay, wlio pulrlished and koW 
his 8img.s and Ids charming pastoral. Among his 
suecesaors wore Donaldson, Bell, Hiller, Elliot, and 
Creech (author, and puhlisher of tlic llmt edition of 
Burns), oaoli eminent in Ids way; hut it was mainly 
Aroiilbahl (joiistalile (q.v.), the drat imbltsher of 
the Edinbitrgh Rceicxo and Wemrky Noreh, and 
later William Blackwood (q.v.), tlto originator of 
BlaekwQod's Mamzinc, who raised tlio reputathm of 
Edinburgh ns a literary mart in the early part of the 
loth century. Still more recently the mjiutatlon 
of the ISdinhurgli hook-ti'a<le has been maintained 
by W. tS: It. Cliamhors; by Adam Black (q.v.), 
nubliaher of tlie Encuclopcedia lirilannica; by 
T. Nelson & Sons, well known for thoir educational, 
iuvonilc, and roUgioiis publications; by W. Sc A. 
K. Jolmston, M'ho are extensively engaged in the 
production of maps and atlases; and by Mr 
Bartholomow, gcograpldcal puhlisher. The pm- 
paratioii of school-books has largely occupied the 
energies of the two principal puhllshuig firiiiB, while 
it is worthy of note that two of the mast anccess- 
ful oneyolopieilias of the 19th century, tho Brit- 
uunka aud tlie present work, emanate from Edin- 
burgh. Glasgow during recent yearn has become 
energetic in puhlisldiig, aud many Imoks, chiolly 
educational, have been issued from local nresse-s. 

The purchase of hooks in fclio 15th and IfitJi con- 
turios was coidined to tlie nobler and richer citizens 
and scliolais. In tlie 17tli and 18th centuries the 
demand for books hogau to spread among the 
middle clas.ses. Tlie plan of issuing neat cheap 
editions of popular >vonis was initiateil more than 
a hundred yeaiv ago (1760-70) ]>y Alexander 
Donaldson (an Edinburgh bookseller), and by «Tohn 
Bell, u’ho in 1777 issued British Poets, from Chaucer 
to Ch iirckill, which led to tlie famous meeting of 
forty niomhci'rt of tlie London hook-trade in the 
Cliaptor Coflee-houso, aud to tlio publication of 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Tliesc were followed 
up by several inihlishers in London, one of whom, 
C. Cooke (1790-1800), issued an extensive serie-s 
of cheap reprints, of a pocket size, called Cookers 
Editions, which for tastcfnlne.ss of preparation have 
hardly been oxcolled. In the early years of the 
pvoseiit coiitiiry, Snttahy’s, .Sliarpc’s, Walker’s, and 
Dovo’.s pocket editions were stock 'articles in tho 
trade. About 1817-18 some enterprising book- 
sellers began to lireak through certain old usages, 


by issuing reprints of .standard u’orks, in a good 
stylo of typograpliy, at considerably reduced prioe.s. 
At tho same time, iiumcvnus client) periodicals 
made their aiipearance ; but these, for the most 
part, were of so seditious, irreligious, and libel- 
lous a character, that the la^v interpo-sed to 
check the growing evil, by the Act of 1819 (see 
Newspaveiw). During tlic next ton years the 
only periodical that attained to pernianent suc- 
cess was Limbird’s Mirror {18*22), an illiistrntod 
weekly sheet. In 1827 the Society for Dillus- 
ing Useful Knowledge began to issue its low- 
priced scientific treatises ; and Avchibald Con- 
stable commenced tho chcai) .series of works in 
original Jitoraturo, called Constable's Miscellany. 

‘ Though Constable in Ills grand style,’ says Knight, 
‘ talked of millions of buyers, be charged his little 
volumes 3s, 6d. each. He was light, The millions 
were not ready to buy such books at a shilling, nor 
even at Htxpence. They are not ready now ' ( 1854 ). 
All this is clmuged, and as good value can now he 
bad for sixpence and a shilling. 

Viewing all previous enterprises of this kind as 
fitful and iiisuHicient, as well ns un8Uii])orted by 
any lireadth of appreciation, ive liave to refer to tins 
period (1827-32) for the tmo origin of what is now 
(Ic-signated the ‘cheap pre.sH.’ Taking advantage 
of the growing <lcmand for chen]) literature, and 
desirous of guiding it in a riglit direction, William 
and UolK!rtOliaml»cis((i.v.)qf Edinhurgii began, on 
the 4th of February 1832, to issue Chambers's Edin- 
burgh Journal, a weekly slieot at lljd. : on the 31st 
of March following appeared in London the Iknny 
Magazine of tlio Society for tho DllTnsion of Useful 
Knowledge; and this was followed, July 7. by 
the Saturday Magazine, whicli was issued nmler 
the direction of a committee of tlic Society for 
I*romotiug Christian Knowledge, Tho success of 
Chionherfs Journal led to the isbuo of L^fomation 
for the People, Cye.lop(edia of English Literal 
ture, Miscellany of Tracis, and many educational 
and other works. Cliarles Knight (q.v.), first 
editor of the Penny Magazine, with his J'c»h?/ 
Encyclopaidia, and Library of Entertidning Knoiv- 
Icdgc, and other works, was another ])ionoor of tlie 
cheap press. Within twenty years lie . e.xpoiuled 
£80,060 upon copyrights and literary labour, aud 
during the .same period £60,000 upon paper-duty. 
The cllect of the re]iea! of tho advertiseinont-duty 
( 1853) and of thej>ai)er-duty ( 1801 ) was to oncourage 
the prothicUoii 01 ciicap litoraburo. Jolin Cassell’s 
(q.v.) name survives in the large.st book-factory 
of moilom times, along with his Popidar Educator, 
Family lliMet ami iunumoiahlo other works; Rout- 
ledge’s Ruiltmy Library ami Popular Library of 
cheap novels, and shilling and sixponny editions of 
Ktanilaiil irorks, are iveJl kuoivn. Bolin’s Librnrie-s 
are famUuvr to seliolare and lovem of good litovature 
all the world over. Tlio Longmans, hoiiouraljly con- 
nected with the London bnok-tvade for more than a 
centiii^' and a half; Strahau, originator of Good 
Words (1860) aud Contemporary Review (1866); 
Smith, Elder, & Co., proprietors of tho Vornhill 
( 1860), and pnbURhor.s of Thackeray and Browning’s 
works; Hacmlllan & Go., puhlishem of Lord 
Teiinj'son’a work.s, and those of men omineiit in 
all departments of science and literature ; along 
with many others, have all added their quota to tlie 
rapidly inci'ca.sing volume of cheap literature. 

At iireseiit, wo have the works of Shake- 
apearo at sixpence and one shilling, and penny 
reprints of some classics. Well printed thrccpoimy 
emtions of standard hooks, and portions of books, 
Ijcgan to 1)0 issued in 1886. For nmny yeav.s 
previously tho BiUiothdgue Nationalo in Prance, 
and the Univcrsal-hibliotheh in Germany, had 
supplied the public oii tho Continent with standard 
literature 'ab the same figuvo. Tho good, well 
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ii'intcd volumes of standard literature now to Ijc 
lad at fiixpeiico and one shilling must make literary 
rubbish less saleable. There is now less reason for 
Eiiskin’s reproof tlian ever, tliat ‘we call our- 
selves a rich nation, and we are filthy and foolish 
enough to thumb each otliev’s books out of circu- 
lating lihraries, . . . How much do you think WQ 
spend altogetlicr on onv lihraries, pnhlic and 
private, us com|mred with \vhat we spend on our 
Iiorsea?’ The trade in light literature, and in cheap 
periodicals and newspapers, has been fostered by 
the raihvay bookstalls, of which Messi's W. H. 
Smitli & Son had GOO in 1H88. The ‘shilling dread- 
ful ’ had a phenomenal sale during 1885-88. Such 
books as II. Tj, Stevenson’s Treasure Island ^and 
II. Rider Haggard's .S'o/oMion’tf dftnes revived 
the tft.ste for tales of adventiu'c. A T^ondon pub- 
lisher (Routled"e) reported in 1885 that in round 
nutuher-s he printed 0,000,000 books annually* of 
whieli 4,000,000 u’ere Inntnd, being at the rate of 
about 14,000 books per day. One roason of the 
flheapneas (if good Ijouks i?. tUo expiry of copyrights; 
in tlie case of sncli pnnuhir authors a-s Scott, 
Dickens, Tliackerny, ami Cftviyie, it has led to 
many competing editions, some of them at a very 
cheap price. Advertisers seizing the idea have 
oven issued penny editions of some of the most 
popular works hy popular nubhoi-s. 

The present generation, which has witnessed a 
great reduction in the price of hooks, has also had 
the prii’ilego of purchasing tlie mo.st luxurious and 
artistic editions do lu;ce, frequently printed fi'Oin 
type specially cast for the purpose, the illu8tration.s 
in the highest style of art, and printed on china- 
paper. ylmke-spearo, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
isolated volumes, such as George Eliot’s liomola, 
ami Blackinore’s Ionia Doone, have been treated in 
this marmifieent manner. The price for such books, 
of wliirii only a limitod iinmi>er is printed, runs 
from one to four guineas. To get up a book in this 
ivay necessitates the expenditure of many tliousnnds 
of pounds. Wc hear of the plant of an lUustrnied 
Shakespeare costing .£10,000, ami an illustratwl hook 
(\t Natural History, £16,000. The trade in the iiianii- 
factnre of children’s picture-books has assumed 
great dimensions; those hy Caldecott (q.v%) having 
hooii eminently successful. The bast talent in 
literary and artistic circles lias been employed 
in the production of books for the young. The 
bright and attiao.Uvo books and periodicals for 
jiiveniles are often the eniy of older luiiids. There 
are fashions in liooks, as in ladies' dresses, and 
the sale and use of Birthday Books (n.v.) led to 
an enonnoim l)nsiiie.ss being done. The gi'cat 
improvements in Rookbindiug (q. v. h inclndiiig 
nrtisUc covers, abundance of illustrations (inunv 
of wliich are electrotypes purchased and adapteef) 
in Christmas books, or books for presents, has 
given a stimulus to certain hraiichas of the trade. 
The great liookselliiig season is from October 
to b'chiuaiy, when the nights are long; during 
the summer, fiction and the lighter periodical 
sell host. For the last tliree inoiitlis of the year 
the wholesale hcioksellers have a hard time of it, 
executing order-s for the various annual volumes of 
tlie periodicals, and Cliristmas litcratiiro of everj' 
kind. The pvaetiee which Dickens inaugurated of 
issuing Cliristmas mimher.s lias grown enormously, 
and has been adopted with profit by many leading 
illustrated newspapers and periodicaW Good news- 
paper _notico.s .sometimes .start the sale of a hook ; 
wliQii it lia.s Ijcgiin to soli, if rcally good, its success 
proves its best advertisement. VVlion a hook has 
hoen issued at one guinea, or two guineas, after the 
richer public has been exliaustctl,' a iiiQilomtely 
clieap edition may he brought out at a price from 
5s. to I0.s. 6d., followed up at a proper interval, if 
the book is calculated for wide rimilation, by an 


edition at 2s. 6d. , or even less. The following wore 
some of the best selling English books in 1887, in 
the order of ponnlarity, from a London retail book- 
seller’s point of view : The works of Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Byron, Milton, Scott, Hood, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Bosant, Mrs Henry 'Wood, 
Ml'S Craik (John Halifax), George Eliot, Lord 
Lytton, 11, D. Blaekmove, Mark Twain, Macaulay, 
R. L. Stevenson, Miss .Bvaddon, dtc. 

The position of those wlio, in the hurry of 
Ivnsinesa life, and in the time eccupicil in earning a 
living, have little leisure for solid reading, lias been 
abundantly catered for in the ‘story’ paper, and 
the lighter periodicals. Convenient nhriifgmontH, 
manuals, compendiumH, and primers of almost 
ovciy hmnch of knowledge exist ; while many 

S uhiiahera have made quite a feature of ‘ con- 
ensed ’ lives of celebrities. See Bioorapiiv. 

The circulation of our weekly and monthly 
periodica! literature is enorinons, and can only ho 
calculated by millions of copies. At the end of 
1831 tlreve were issued 177 monthly puhlicatious ; 
in 1833 thorc wore 236 j in 185.3, 302 ; and in 1888, 
1500; more than .300 of the latter were of a 
rcli^ous ebametor. 

As circulating libraries, hy creating a taste for 
rending, led to the csfahlisliinent or the clieap 
press, so, as might ho exiiected, has the cheap press 
extended the sphere of literature, and given rise 
to public iibmnes and book-clnb.s. C. E. Mndio 
in 1842 introduced a new sy.stem of .subscription 
lending Hhrary, and up till '1888 tlie firm had pnr- 
chased more than six million volumes for the use of 
sniiscrihei's ; the immbor of volunie.s i.s.sued and 
re-issned during a u’eek of the busy fioason exceeds 
a hundred thnuRaud volumes-. About 200 pevwma 
aro employed, and in 1888 there were 40,000 suh- 
scribers. As many ns three thousand copies of n 
single work at eighteen sliilUngs or a guinea aro 
sometimes added ; .so that in many cases wliat ivonld 
formerly have been considered to he largo editions 
are absorbed hy one purchaser. After being used for 
several months, the sni'idns copies aro sold at a 
cheap rate. An 1888 catalogue consisted of .330 
page.s. For country suh-scribers, some 700 boxes 
of varying size aro sent out every day. Tlio lioa- 
don Lihmry and tlie Grasvonor Library are also 
well known, Messrs Smith’s romarkahle system of 
bookstall librai'ie.s was hognn in 1858. 

The selling of sceoiul-hivml hooks from open stalls, 
and from Bootii.s (r[.v.), is a ])ractieo so ancient 
as to ho connected with tlie trade of the stationavii 
of the middle ages. Some men of considerable 
note in the liook-trado licgaii in the liiimhlo quality 
of stall-keepers. London is the chief scat of tho 
Bccond-haiut iiook-lrade ; but it is also conducted 
on a re-sjicctahlc scale in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Oxford, Caniliridgo, Dub- 
lin, Bristol, and other centres of woaltli ami 
intelligence. In many cases what aro callcil 
‘ roinoindera ’ of an edition are purchased and sold 
at a iiicrcly nominal price liy tho second-hand hook- 
sellens. But tho dealers procure snpplic.s (diiclly at 
pnhlic auctions of the Uhravics of dco.eiiHcd chivgy- 
men, prufessom, ami private gentlemen, of which 
salc.s there is a constant succo.ssion in London, 
Edinburgh, and olsewlicrc. Ab lhe.se auctions, 
good^ editions of standard books may usually lie 
obtained at moderate prices ; Imt mru ami cni iou-s 
works, prized hy the ‘ bibliomaniao,’ frequently 
bring very high suin.s, Mr Qnaritcli spent £40,000 
at the Hamilton sale, and £33,000 at the Sunder- 
land sale. He paid £3000 for the Mazarin llihlo, 
and_f4050 for tho Psalnwrnm Codex (J450), a 
portion of tho Scriptiivcs. K. vellum copy of the 
Gutenberg and Fust Bible siild for £3400, a 
paper eojiy for £2()9fl, See Bihliomania, Dealers 
in socenu-hand hooks send catalogues to their 
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customovs throughout the country j ami from this 
source not a few gentlemen’s libraries are mainly 
made up. Large quantities of second-hand high- 
class works are purchased for public libraries 
forming in the United States. From France, Italy, 
and Germany, there has been a similar export-trade 
in line old editions to North America. In 1888 M’as 
published a new edition of The Directory of Second- 
liand Booksellers in Great Ih-ituin, on t)to Oontinent, 
and in America. 

The Canvassing-trade consists in the plan of dis- 
posing of books mo.stly in weekly and monthly 
numbers or parts by housc-to-houso visitation. 
Smollett’s History of lingland, Stackhouse’s Hislory 
of the Bible, and IScott’s Bible are early examples 
of sueee.ssful publication in number form. Amongst 
snodcrii authors, Thackeray, Dickon.s, aiul George 
Eliot tried the part hu'i'n of publication with 
success. There are also various .societies in this 
country employing hook-liawker.s or colporteurs, 
who visit outlying districts which are not reached 
by the ordinary bookseller. 

Apart from the general trade, the publication of 
small books, tracts, and periodicals is carried on 
to a largo extent also by association.s for roliLdous 
purposes, tlio funds for whicli arc raised by 
voluntary subscription. See Kkligious Tkact 
Society. 

Aliotbor distinct kind of trade is that of printing 
and publishing authorised versions of the ISible, 
New Testamont, and Look of Common Prayer. 
The preparation of tlieso works lias alivays heen a 
prerogative of the crown, which ^'rants_ exclusive 
privilege.s or patent rights to certain jiarties for the 
purpose. According to old usage, England, Ireland, 
anil ycotland are treated separately. The lasit patent 
for England was granted hy (ieorge IV. to Andrew 
Stralian, George Fyve, and jViulvcw Hpottiswoode, 
for a term of tliirty years ; and having conuneueed 
on the 2lKt of January 1830, it expired on the 
2lst January 1800, and was then renewed during 
pleasure. 'I'ho universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have, by royal cliartcrs, enjoyed the 
right of printing Bibles, &c. in eoniiuon with the 
patentees ; but as the Qnoon’.s printers represent 
the owners of the copyrigdit, the privilege of prose- 
cution for infringement holongs to them alone. In 
the ease of the revised version of the IMhlo, issued 
in 1881 and 188i), the univer.sity authorities pur- 
chased the copyright from the revisers, and eonse- 
(pieutly have tlie sole right of publication; over 
one million copies of the New Testament w'oro sold 
(by the Oxford Prc.ss alone) on the lirst day of its 
apperti'anee. Sco I’atkx'I'. 

In Irelaml, George 111. in 1700 granted a Bible 
patent to Boulton Gi'ier.sou for forty years. He 
■was succeeded by his son, George Grierson, who iii 
1811 obtained a renewal. Trinity College, Dublin, 
had also a coiicuiTout right. In Scotland, the last 
jiatciit expired in 1830, and was not renewed. Tlic 
crown aijpoint.s a Board with authority to grant 
licenses to parties desirous to print editions of the 
Bible and other books falling within the royal pre- 
rogative, such as tlio Confession of Faith. 

The rnodilieation of the patent liaving tonded to 
lower prices, tlio po.ssihility of any further material 
reduction seems (louhtfiil, ' One noticeable feature 
of the trade in Bibles is, tliat the imblishcrs in Eng- 
land sell largo numbers in sliects to the varioiis 
I’cligious societies, such as the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, wdio issue editioii.s to the ]nil)lic 
under cost jirice— the New Testament from one 
penny, and the eoinpleto Bible from sixpence per 
copy. The better bindings, in morocco or orna- 
iiiontal styles, arc retailed at proportionately higher 
prices. In London alone, probably more than 2000 
persons are employed in binding Bibles, prayer- 


books, and other books of devotion j but the ten- 
dency no^v is for the publishers or printers to do 
their own binding. From their cheapness, hut 
more particularly from their accuracy, English- 
jn'intetl Bibles and New Testaments are purclmsed 
In large iiiiantities by the United States. Tlie 
Oxford University Press now carries on the whole 
process of Bible production within its own preini.ses, 

Altliongli the pi'inting of the iinthori.s&l Yomtm 
of the Bible, the New Testanient, and the Book 
of Common Prayer, seems to be reserved to the 
noinincos of the crown, practically no objection is 
taken to the printing of thc.se works by ot-liers. 
Translations of tlie Bible, other than the authorised 
version, are also issued freely by Roman Catholic 
and other bodies. 

The nnivensities of Oxford aiul Cainlniilge ; tlio 
four Scotch universities ; mid the colleges of Eton, 
’Westminster, and Wincliestci'i obtained an act of 
l)arliament, 15 Geo. III. chap. 53, giving them aper- 
potiial copyright of all woiks belonging to them, 
or which might afterwards he hequoathed to or 
given to them, provided such works are pnnted 
at the university or college presse.s. The only 
work in existence older than the piusent century, 
claimed hy any of tlie above institntiouR, to wliich 
any value^ can be attached, is Clarendon’s History 
of the HcbclHony with his life and continuation. 
I’he right to this and other works possessed by the 
university of Oxford, was confinuod by the (Jopy- 
right Act (5 and 0 Viet. chap. 45). The profits of 
tlio first edition were applied towards tiie erection of 
tlio ‘Clarendon Building’ (1713), which till 1830 
was the univor.sity press ; lait, its business increas- 
ing, tlic ‘ Clarendon ’ lias been superseded by the 
‘ University Press.’ 

The Britisli book-trade is centred in London, 
though carried on to a considerable extent in 
Edinburgli, and to a less degree in Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Liverpool, Manche.stor, Dublin, Glasgow, 
and a few otlier places. In 1888 the London Post- 
oilico Directory contained the names of over eight 
hiiiulred pcisoiis who were connected with the hook- 
trade, Among these booksollors are inchulcd com- 
mission-houses ; and among the publishing estab- 
lishments are bninclies from .Scotland, America, 
and several English provincial cities. The, Lon- 
don book-trade is partly carried on in distinct 
departments •. miscellaneous literature, law' books, 
medical books, educational treatises, periodicals, 
&c., respectively engage the attention of pub- 
lishers ; and us regards religious liooks, each sect 
may be said to have publishers and booksellers of 
its own. The larger mimher of tlie publishing and 
emmnissiou houses are situated in Paternoster 


Row and the streets adioining ; so that this part of 
the city has become tlie great and aeknowlt:d| 5 ed 
market for literature. Coveiit Garden ami Fleet 
Street are likewise centres of tlie lmsino.ss. Be- 
tween the country linoksellor.s and the lending 
publisliers and couimission-lumses a cimtimial cor- 
respondence is kept up. Ill addition to his daily or 
weekly parcel oA-evy iivm'ineial bookseller makes 
up a monthly order for niagazine.s, periodicals, 
and books. 

In tlie infancy of the trade, nuthoi-s frerpiontly 
resorted to the plan of getting Mends and jiatrous 
to subscribe for copies of their forthcoming works; 
the publisher in sueli cases acting only as com- 
mission-agent. Literature has now risen above 
this degrading system. Atiircsent, (1) the author 
sells his work in manuscript to tlio publisher for a 
specified sum, giving him an assignment of the 
copyright, and leaving him to bring out the work 
aceovding to Iuk ow'n taste ; or (2) the author 
retains the copyright, pays all expenses, undevtake.s 
all risks, and gets n publisher to bring out his. 
w'orkj or (3) the author, retaining the copyright,. 
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incms no lisk, aiul only alloy’s the publisher to 
print ami issue an edition of a certain number of 
copies for a sum agicecl on j or (4) the author and 
publisiier issue the work at their joint risk, in that 
case shaving etinally in prolit or loss, or on such 
other tei'jiis as are mutually agreoahle j or (5) the 
pulilislier agrees to issue the works of a popular 
author at ins OAvn risk and expense j the clear 
profits are divided into tliree ecpial shares, one of 
which is paid to the author, and two retained by 
the publisher, or the author may receive linlf- 
pvolits, which, in the case of a 5s. book, may 
amount to 9d. or is, n copy; or (6) the familiar 
‘royalty’ system, by which the publisher takes 
whole or imi'tial risk and pays the author a certain 
sum per copy, after the disposal of a speeilted 
number of copies. Under the French system the 
jiuhlisher takes the book, and makes what lie can 
of it, but pay.s the author a royalty. A snccCHsfnl 
autlior on a hook nominally iirieed .3'50 francs 
receives a royalty of aliout od. jicv copy, but a very 
siicce.ssful author may command as much as lOd. 
Under tlie French law tlie printer is forbidden to 
print copies except by order of the author. 

Publishing is an exceedingly hazardou.s profos- 
sh.m, and those engaging in it iim.st possess wide 
and special knowledge, el.se they may soon lock up 
their capital uupvoCitahly, and lill their warehouses 
with waste-paper. Tliis is especially tlio case in 
dealing with literature which is sold at a very 
small advance uiion tlie actual cost of paper, print, 
and binding. Attached to the larger niihlisliing 
houses are men who read and give judgnieiit on 
the inanuscnptH submitted to tlieir care, when this 
is not undertaken by the liead of the linn. Works 
of which the highest expectations are formed may 
not pay expenses ; and books of n seemingly worth- 
less kind may prove exceedingly remunerative. 
Jlr Ruskin has objected on priiieiplo to the honk- 
sellers' system of discounts and abatements : after 
1873 he severed his connection with his former 
publishers, and appointed an agent of his own, 
who has i.ssiiod new edition.^ of most of his writings. 
Mr Ruskin, however, had to relax this rule of sell- 
ing at a fixed price, and allow the bookseller-s a 
discount of 10 per cent. An ‘ Incorporated Society 
of Authors’ was founded to watcli over the iutere.sts 
of authors, and to siijiport the Copyright Associa- 
tion (ctnnposod of publishers and authors) in 
furthering the establishment of the International 
Copyright Union. 

Milton's agreement with Simmons the jirintor, 
disposing of the copyright of Pamdise Lod for five 
pounds, is an oft-rpioted but inadinis.siblo argument 
again.st publishers, ns a larger sum was paid, and 
at that time it might oven have been a losing 
bargain. It would he easy to cite many ]mhlis]iei‘s’ 
liluudcvs, in at first vefusiug works which, wlien 
issued, have taken their place amongst tlio classics 
of literature. Rublishers as a rule are jiigh-minded, 
fair, though keen men of business, and it is quite 
to tlioir advantage to treat an author well. There 
have been eases of gross injustice, but wlien an 
aublior’s books find a ready market, he reaps a 
reoily bcuclU. If we take the line of fiction, in 
wliich Great Britain is said to have an average of 
two books a day, yiinday.s inehuled, we find many 
iiistauce.s of large sales ami large earning.s. Scott’s 
incojue from his pen ranged from .CIO, 000 to 
£15,000 per anmini for ninny year.s. He is said 
to have received £110,000 for 11 iuivoIh and 9 
voluinos of tales. _ Woixhtotk alone yioUlod him 
£S22S, and his Life of Bonaparte (2 editions), 
.CIS, 000. Thackeray, wlien he lieoamc famous, was 
well paid for every line ho wrote, and received a 
handsome salary for editing the Coi-nhill. For 
several novels Trollope and Dickens each received 
more than £3000, while tlie bargain for Edivin 


Brood was £7500 with a share in after projit.s. 
Koutledgo paid Lord Lytton £20,000 for the right 
to publish a cheap editiim of his novels for ton 
years. ‘George Eliot’ (Marian Evans) was jiaid 
£40,000 cash (Town for the first sales of her vaviuu.s 
hooks 5 for Felix Holt she was paid £5000 ; Itomola, 
£7000 J and Middlemareh, £8000. Macaulay re- 
ceived a cheque for £20,000, being his share of the 
profits of two I'olumes of Ids IThstor;/, Browning re- 
eoived 100 gnhioas for his ballad ‘ Hcitc lliel ’ in the 
Cornhill, These may he thought exceptional jiay- 
meats, but the role holds good that xvlierc an luithov 
finds a large public, lie secures a willing pnhlishor 
and largo payments. Rut not many hooks liave 
a sale like the Pickwick /kyicrs, 900,000 copies of 
the authorised edition having been disposed of by 
Chapman & Hall up till 1887. 

Ill publishing new books, the copyright, setting 
uji the types, author’s corrections, stereotyping', 
press-work or printing, paper, hiniling, advertis- 
ing, and preseiitation copies to editors for rm'iow, 
all need to bo taken into account. Wlum the 
author retains the copyright, the jnihlislier cliarges, 
besides the above items for inintiiig, SiC., a com- 
mission on the sales of the work. Editions of a 
hook are frequently wanted for an export order, 
or sets of stereotype 2 )]ate.H are pnreliased by jmb- 
Ushevs ill the United States or Canada, in order to 
print from. Now hooks are issued at a cerlain 
selling price to the ^mhlie, and the puhlislier allow.s 
a percentage oft' the jn'icc to tlio retail hook.seller. 
In a largo jiroportion of case.s, there i.s intorpo.sed 
the comniissiou-agonb or wholesale dealer. A new 
hook on the eve of publication is oll'evod to the trade 
at a slightly cheaper rate than at a later date. At 
the trade sales, which are now less common than 
formerly, some publishers do a largo business. 

TliroiiLdiout the more respectable part of the 
trade tliore is a constant olTort to maintain 
unbroken prices ; for wlien a hook can bo obtained 
by booksellers below tmdo-pricc, it is CHseiitially 
ruined for all regular business. Gu tlie otlvev hamt, 
the in'actiee has become veiy general among retail 
booksellers of selling new books to the imhlic at 
jirices little above cost. This system of iindei'- 
solliiig has caused iimcli disquietiTde in the trade. 
Mr Samjison Liuv was secretary of a tnuhi associa- 
tion (abolished 1852), wliieh had for its oliject the 
nvoteetion of the bookseller against undorselHng. 
•For a long time resolute attempts were made by 
the head.s of the pvofc.s.siou to refuse to deal witli 
imdersellers ; hut these, ajiiJealing to the iiiihlic, 
ultimately comniered ; and now ho'oks of all kinds 
are disjiosed ot at such nriccs as tlie hooksollei* 
jileases. After making all ordinary deductions, to 
whioh losses, &e. may bo added, iiuhVishers can 
reckon on receiving little more than half the price 
at which their hooks arc iiouuually issued. Many 
publiahois anmifilly spend very large sums iii 
advertising new books. 

Publishers are under the legal obligation to 
deliver, free, a cojiy of every hoim they issue (now 
editions ivithout tiltorations oxeoptod) to the live 
following imhlio institutions : Library of tlio British 
Museum; Bodleian Library, Oxfiml ; University 
Library, Camhridgo j Trinity College Lihrary, Diil)- 
lin ; and the Library of tlie Faculty of Advocates, 
Ediiilmrgli, Sir Hmiry James and Sir Kicliard 
■Webster (1887) have also given an opinion that 
cojiies of every American hook issued in tlroat 
Britain, though printed and originally pnhlislieil 
in Aiuovica, must also he sent to the British 
Museum. Mamifactiired American hooks are 
imported in large quautities by British puhlishovs, 
who, for the convenience of piirclinsers, print on 
the title-page the name of the firm wliicli Inw 
introduced the work into Groat Britain ; lienee tlie 
claim of copies by the British Museum. Tlioro is 
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no eoinimlslon ns to reg:isitvation of titles at 
Stationers’ Hall, the fee for -wliicli is fis. (seo 
COPYIUGTIT). The title of a popular book or 
periodical i-s often of great value, and is jealously 
guarded by the juiblislier; the use of this title by 
another is an infringement of coi)yright. Owing 
to tlie rapid lunltiplieation of books, it is bccoraing 
increasingly diilicult to steer clear of titles already 
in use. In 18SG, 1],»48 volumes were lodged at 
the Britisli Museum in terms of the Conyright 
Act, and 1397 uiulor tliat of international copy- 
liglit, besides 5290 pieces of music, and about 2269 
sets of iiewspai)Oi's. See lliiiTisii Mu.sijum. 

The gradual increase iri iitagnitudo of the book- 
trade is interesting. One of the lirst catalogues com- 
piled in England (1600-80) has a list of SooO works, 
being a yearly average of 253. Erom 1700 to 1756, 
without including pamphlets, 5280 new l)ooks were 
issued, The Mudeni Catalogue of Boohs (1792- 
1802) has a list of 4090 new works, or an annual 
average of 372 now books. According to the London 
Ccduloguc of 1800-27, the publications, including 
reprints, amounted to 19,800 volumes; tliat of 1816- 
51 eoiitains the titles of 45,072 books, an average 
annual publication of more than 1200 books, Tliero 
were throe times as many books publislied in 1853 
as tbero bad been in 1828. The annual production 
of now books in the period 1877-87 avera"ed 
4000 volumes} of new editions, 1400. The number 
of now hooks issued during 1887 was 4410) the 
new editions, 1270. Of tliis numher 702 wore 
novels and talcs; 080 theology, sermons, &c., and 
682 educational. Owing to the absence of ooniiml- 
Bovy rogistmtion, liowovov, statistics respecting 
tlie publishing trade of Great liritain cannot bo 
wholly accurate, Tlie only statistics no^y issued 
are those associated with the compilation of 
Low’s I'hKjUsh VuUdogne, In 1880 tho books 
imprted into tlie United Kingdom wore valued at 
£220,4.88, Of these, tlie value from Gormnnj' ivas 
£20,050 5 Evanco, £03.448 ; ITollaiul, £60,709 j Bob 


Tliougli Germany has the largest number of 
new books of any country in Ein-ojie, editions ai’O 
relatively .small ; and the encouragement to men 
of letter.s is poor. Great use is made nf the cir- 
culating libmry, upon which tlio publisher luainly 
depends for tiie sale of a popular work. Some of 
the illustrated papers have an enormous circula- 
tion. Die GartenUnihc has a circulatiou of 300,000 ; 
Ueber Lund -nnd Meer has 150,000, 

In Franco, every hook and pamphlet must be 
registered before jmblication, nnd publisliing is 
carried on chielly in I’aris, whore tlicre are many 
extensive printing estaldishments. About twd- 
thinls of all tlie books mihlislied issue from 
Paris. A large number of the scientific works are 
publislied at the solo co.st of the state. French 
books arc, with few exceptions, done uj) simply in 
coloured j)aper coveis, for temporarv seri’ice; works 
of fL superior class are o.xeeiited witfi a high degree 
of taste— the excellence of pictorial embeltishments 
being always conspicuous, The iiiiest editions dc 
luxe used to be French ; and nuiiiy expensive works 
in French, and also in the classical laiiguage.s 
issued from the Paiisian press .still eommatul a 
large sale. Owing to the almost nuivensal know- 
ledge of tho French tongue, there is a large export 
to foreign countries, 

Belgium pos8csse.s a flourishing book-trade ; and 
P»ruftsol8, as a kind of minor Paris, is tbo seat of 
some o.xtenslvo printing and publishing cnnceniB, 
In Italy there are recent signs of revival in book- 
nnblislilng and bookselling. Tho trade of the other 
European countries is of less interest. 

Tlio book-trado of tho United States has sprung 
up from small beginnings wltliln the presont centiUT. 
Hezokiah Usher M’as in Inisiness in Boston in 1052 j 
bookselling was well establislicd at tho beginning 
of tho 18th century. Boujamin Franklin (cpv.) was 
one of tlio most famous of tlio early printers. But 
at first scljolaivj ami Hlnarlos wore mainly snppllod 
with books from Europe, and tho bulk of American 


£20,059 5 Franco, £03.448 ; lioilaiul, £60,799 j iiol- witii booKs trom Europe, ami cue imiK oi amenenn 
gium, £18,087 ; tlio United States, £54,072 j other publications wore reprints of BiitUh literature. In 
countries, £4008, Tho value of English printed the period 18.30-42 about 1300 books wove issued, 


books exported in 1880 was £1,110,787. The 
United States purohnsed to the amount of £203,282} 
Australasia, £301,035 (tho returns for 1885 Hhowed 
an a^’Ovago annual oxjiendituvo in Australia of 
miiro than lls, per licnu in liooks and stationery) ; 
Canada, £83,8I9j British India, £11.3,983. Friimio, 
Germany, Ilolland, and Belgium unitedly took to 
tlm value of £110,418; our next largest customer 
lioing South Africa, for £36,808. In 1885 tho 
value nf books exported was £1,143,509 ; of imports, 
£2n,.3.50. 

In Germany, wliero the book-trade first became 
established, tlio principal mart was Frankfort, 
to whoso fairs the early bonkseller.s and printers 
resorted. Leipzig also became a great mart for 
books as early as 1080 ; but in 1885 as many books 
were published in Berlin ns in Leipzig; and since 
about 1830 Stuttgart 1ms come to tlio front, whilst 
Frankfort lias entirely lo.st its ancient pro.stige. 
From tlio teeming press of Baron Berniiard Taiieh- 
nitz of Leipzig there liad been issued by 1888, by 
arrangement witli British and American authors and 
pnbli.sliors, a .scries of moi'c than 2009 volumes of 
elioap reiirints of English popular works in a pocket 
size. The bringing of tlieso German ropriiits of 
English copyright works into Great Britain is 
against the 'law, and copies are liable to soizure. 
From a table prepared by Hinriclis of Leipzig, lye 
learn tliat 16,253 Books were issued in Germany in 
1886, and 15,972 in 1887. Of this miinbor, educa- 
tional and tlieologieal works topped tho list. Book- 
buyers in Germany liave tlie privilege of receiving 
books on approbation from the booksGllor.s and pub- 
lisliors ; in this way nmexainiiintion can be made 
of the proposed purchase, which may be returned. 


half of them being origtiml, and half loprlnts; in 
1853 there wore 879 ; in 1835, 1002 ; in 1859-00, 1850 
a year ; and in 1871, 3000. The l^uhh’shers' Wtehly 
recorded tho pnhlication of 4070 now books in 1886, 
ami 4437 in 1887, The mimbor of now books 
entered for copj'riglit in 187H was 6082, and in 
1870, 0580 : aiul it is estimated that, of tho 10,212 
articles in the form of books entered in 1 887, about 
tliree-fourtlis may be reckoned as properly coming 
under that designation. Tlierc are iicavly 30(3 
firms in tlie United Btates wliicli publish books. 
Of the.se New York lias 1.39 ; Boston, 38 ; Chicago, 
35 ; and Fhilndelphia, .34, The great distributing 
liouses are locateu at New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago} Caspar’s Genmd Directory of the Avicri- 
cun Book, News, and Staiiinicvy 2'rudcs (1888), 
wliulosalo and retail, contains the addresses of 


bind, and mamuacture the books they sell. The 
latter firm combines the bii.siness of tho publisher, 


d: Co,, Scribner, and otlier.s, are well known. A 
\’ery large proportion of tlio book business is done 
bv 'book-agents or canvasseis. At the fall and 
spring trade sales, a large business is done, both in 
new publications and in older standard u-orks, at a 
discount of from 25 to 40 ])er cent, oil tho usual 
trade yiices. Local IwoKsellers liave .suffered 
tlirough tho cominissUm-ngoiits and librniy as.socia- 
tioiiH who deal directly with publislicv.s. 

Betrveeii 1829 and 1856 a very large proportion 
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of American Imoks wore i'ci)i'ints of English works. 
But as Holmes exiiresses it, ‘ tiie Yanlcco iiuiul, 
wliicli Ims for the most part ImiUled and flowered 
in pots i)f English earth,’ has no^y assorted Us 
own individuality, and produced writer.s of genius 
and culture, and of world-wide reputation, such 
as Irving, Hawtliovne, Motley, HorincH, Bro.HCott, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, and Lowell, 
wlinse rvorks have lent dignity and importance to 
Amcriean literature, and given an itnjml.se to tlie 
hooh-trade. Mrs Stowe’s Uncle ’2’om’n Cahiii- had 
a plieiioinonal sale, 500,01)0 cojik'S being sold in less 
than five yciir.s in tlie United States, and by April 
1852 more than l,0i>0,000 had been reprintoil in 
Great Britain, Of Longfellow's poeins, without 
taking into account nnantliorised English re- 
prints, the American sales in l8;i0-57 aiuouuted 
to 325,550 cojiies; from tlio latter date till ,1881, 
lOhdOO. M’’el)stcr’s SpeUina Booh (Appleton & 
Co.) had readied a sale of 50,000,000 copies in 
1887, and is said still to .sell at the rate of 
al.iout 1,000,000 copies a year. In spite of the 
I'lnnous competition witli unpaid English litera- 
ture, a popular Amcriean author commands a hij'li 
figure for hi.s rvork. C. L. Al’'ehstor & Co. are saul 
to Ijavo paid Mrs Grant £40,000 as her share of the 
pvutits of vol. i. of General Grant’s Life, pvob- 
ahly the highest jiayment for a single volume on 
record, Louisa JI. Alcott is reported to liave received 
£20,000 for lier .Little Women series. Boimor of 
the LciUjcr paid Henry Ward Bcodier £0000 for his 
KoriooQih and £1000 to Dickens for one short 
story. The Harpers ga\'e Longfellow £200 for Ills 
‘KeVainos’ for lUirficv's MagazinCi and the same 
figure for ‘Moritiiri Salutamns.’ T. B. Aldrich 
once received £240 for a short story, and W. D. 
HiAYClk and Mark Twain (fiiain'uel L. Clemens) 
ean command £100 or £200 for a short stoiy or 
article. 

A common arrangemont between the American 
antlior and puhlishor is a paymont of 10 per cent, 
royalty on the retail price of all sales; sometimes 
a lump sum is paid, ami tho piihlisher secures the 
copyright, whicli is granted for twonty-oiglit years, 
•subject to renewal by the autliov, his widow, or 
cliildreii, for other fourteen years. As at Stationers' 
Hall, London, a copy of a title-page must Vie 
registered with the librarian of congresH, and two 
copie.s of the best edition of tho book lodged there 
witliiii ton days of publication. Tho entry fees ar'o 
50 cents, and 50 cents additional for a certilicate of 
record. A copy of any new edition must also bo 
sent to the iibmrian. 

Aniorican books are now executed with great 
iieatne.ss and taste; tlieir ivood-ongravings, notahly 
those ill Jlarpcf's, The Ccntiiri/, and Horibnera 
Magazine, liave been broiiglit to n jutoh of remark- 
able beauty both in design and in in'iuting, largely 
by lielp of improvements in proce.s.s engraving. 
All these maga'duos have gained a firm footing in 
Great .Britain. Tiie Boohlntgcr (1888) says Giat 
tliQ seven leading niagazino.s in New York liave 
an average montlily circulation of 050,000 copies. 
The Alluntio Monthly and tho North Amc.ric<'n 
■I'cmcio have had as cmitrihutors and conduetms the 
jno,«t eminent literary men tiiat America has pro- 
dneed. Several English publisliers have found it to 
their interest to have hraiich estahlishinents in New 
York, wliilo several American pnblislieis liave also 
branches in I.ondon, Owing to the jwevaleneo of 
education, and the abundance of cheap .series of 
books under the title of libraries, book-fmyem in a 
humble po.sition in life are much more muuevous 
tlmn tliey are 111 tlie United Kingdom. 

By the provi.sions of tlie International Copyriglit 
ActJlS86),_ a foreign antlior's rights are protected 
ID Great Britain, Belgiuui, France, Germany, Hayti, 
Italj’, Spain, SM’itzerland, and Tunis. Colonial 

authors can also secure copyright vvithont puhlica- 
tion in the United Kingdom, and a work copyriglit 
in the United Kingdom is eojiyriglit in Caniida. 
Amevicau cheap reprints of Ihitisli hooks are 
admitted to Canada suliject to a eii.stonis duty of 
12^- per cent,, to he paid over to the British author, 
hut hitherto tlie votnrns from this source liave lieen 
very small. It is understood that an American 
author hy prior publication in England .secures 
Britisli copyright, altliongU the matter has never 
been properly tested; tbo British author has no 
such privilege in tho United Etate.s. Tliorofore, a 
burning ouestion for many yeans pa.st 1ms been tlie 
absence or any international copyright arrangemont, 
whovehy an linglish author and his jmhlislier may 
reap the henelit of an American sale, and vice vcvistL 
Ah tho matter stands, British eojiyriglit books are 
freely reprinted to a public of more tlmn 50 millions 
at a price from a few cents upwards. A book wliicli 
seli.s in England at any price from a couple of 
.shilliiig.s to a couple of guineas, can thus be vc- 
])rint(’d and sold for little more than the priee of 
jiajicr and print. Tliis presses hard in Ibe fii'st 
instance on the Amenean author and publisher, 
wlio are forced to ooiiijieto with tho brightest, 
freshest, and strongest stream of good literature 
the world has ever seen. It has dwarfed and 
arrested the career of the American author not a 
little. Bills have lieon introduced into the Aineri- 
cau House of Bepre.sentativos and tlic .Senate till 
1888 without ollect. Tlio American Cojiyright 
League, founded hy G. Parsons Lathrop in 1882, 
soon attained a memhersliip of several nnndreds, 
including Mark Twain, dulian Havvtlioi'iie, Will 
Carloton, Howells, Stoddard, Boyesen, and other 
well-known autliovs, and has souglit to inlluonce 
the legislature in favour of aomo et|niVable arrange* 
inent. Dickens, Carlyle, Besant, Lytton, and otlior 
Englisli authors, have also spoken strongly on tlie 
subject. The American Ihihlishers’ 'CVtpyrighb 
League (1888) exists for a like purpose. 

The ‘lihrarios,’ as tho collections of hooks are 
called in which clieap reprints of British conyriglils 
appear, extend some of them to nioro tlian .500 
voJiimos. Tiie best known perhap.s arc Harper's 
Franklin Square Library (now scries, 1888), 
Muiiro's Scasulo, .Library, and J.orcll’s lAhniry. Gf 
the jivevious edition of the present Encyclopimiia, 
tliere are several unautliorised rojirints. 'J’hore is 
a reprint of all Rnskin’s works at a much lower 
liguro than one of his earlier hooks now cosls in 
England ; while his Smnne anil, IJlics, Crincn of 
IVihl Olive, amt Bthics of the Dust, appear in oiio 
volniiie for ali(mt2s,, or aljont onc-eiglitli of what 
Mr Buskin eliargos for them in England. Froude’s 
Carlyle, and George Eliot’s Life, cun bo had for 
fewer jienee than tliej' at I'liHt cost shillings in 
England. The average iiulilished priee of Black or 
Blackmoro’s novels iii England is (is. a voluiiio : 
they may be btmgbt in New York at from 10 to 20 
cents. Lord Teimyson has of course sufi'ered along 
witli other Englisfi authors. Tlicso unauthorised 
rojirints, if imported into the United Kingdom, are 
liable to seizure by the ciistoiii-Iionse o(licei'.s. ‘M’o 
have many examples, on the other hand, of Ameri- 
can books boinp rejirinted in England witiumt any- 
thing being jiam to tho author. 

The modern hooksollnr and puhlishor Ims niaiiy 
trade liolps, the best of which are tho following: 
'The lA>ndon Calalngnc, giving a list of 42,340 
works imhlished between 1831-55; tho British 
Cataloyuc; Low’s liandyiind useful Knglnh Cata- 
logue of Books (published annuaUvU. Whitaker’s 
Befereneo Cataloyuc of Current literature {Hast 
issueil in 1874), which is a volume of iiublishers’ 
catalogue.s in alphabetical order, modelled on 
tlio late I'’. Loj’iKildt’s American 'Trade IJst. 
Annual ; lloorbacn’s Bibliotheca Americana, a 
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catalogue of books iasiveil from 1820, continued by 
Kelly, in sunplements, to 1871 ; and P. Leypoldt^s 
American Catalogue {2 vols.) of authors anil titles, 
the first volume of whicli has 70,000 entries. 
Soniionscliein’s Best Boohs (1887) can bo recom- 
mended. The recognised trade jouriml.s are in 
this coiintiy the Bookseller (niontlily) and Pub- 
lishers' Circular (l)i-nu)iitlily), in the United 
States the Publishers' IVeckly and American 
Boohseller, all of whicli issue Christinas nunibora 
containing amiouncements and criticisms of 
books, with specimens of the illustrations. The 
Atkciueum jirints a weekly lint, Avith prices allixcd, 
of works ollored for sale in London. In Germany 
the Borscnhlatt is the organ of the trade, but the 
Germans have also an encyclopicdia of universal 
knowledge of the book-trade, edited by Ebuer and 
Weisbach, entitled Eneghlopadie dcs Gesammten 
Buchhii)idlcrischcn irm’c«.s' (Weimar, 1887). The 
Ereneh organ of the trade is entitled Bibliographic 
de la France. See Knight’s Old Printer and the 
Modern Press ( 1854 ) and ti'haeloivs of the Old Book- 
sellers (1805); Cku’wen’s Uhtorg of Booksellers 
(1873); Kapp’s Gesehichic dcs deulschen Bueh- 
handcls (188U); Welsli’s Bookseller of the Last 
Cciitiir!/: John Newherg (1885); the published 
lives of Lackington, Hutton, W. 1', Cdiainliers 
(1872)_, Avehibaiil Constable (3 vols. 1873), Daniel 
Macmillan, Adam lllack ; anil the articles, lliidJO- 
tiUAi'iiv, Book, Bookhinding, CuNSOUSHir, Cm- 
cudATiNG Li»r.-vky, CoPYuroiiT, Illustuation, 
N KWSl- Al'HKS, PAl'IiU, PkUIODICAI.S, PUKSS, 
Pjunting, Stationer, STEUEOTA’piNa, Wood- 

ENaUAYINO. 

JfiookWOVIlL K™'* ■which feeds on tlio 
paper of books. Tlic name more especially belongs 
to the larva of an anobium [Anobium piertinax, A. 
cruditum, ^e.), a small coleopterous insect, which is 
one of tlie Death-watch (q.v,) insects; though the 
larva of lEcophora psoudusjnetclla-, a small brown 
iiiotli, seems to have nearly an equal chum to it. 
The latter much resembles the anidhum, save that 
it has six legs, while the anobium lias none. Most 
])eoplo arc familiar Avitli the clfects of the book- 
worm's ravages; but the creatures are extremely 
rave in tliis country, osiieclally since so iiiany 
ciiemical substances liavo been introduced into 
the manufacture of paper. In Southern .Europe, 
tlie book-eating anobium is still common onoiigli. 
It is not unlike the little grub fmiiul in lia^iel nuts 
— lias a soft body Avith a liorny biwn head and 
strong jaAvs, and readily suecumhs to exposure. 
As it usually attacks from the boards iiiAvards, the 
interior pages of a book aro generally safe from 
its ravages ; thimgh M. Peignot asserts he found 
tAvonty-seven volumes standing in a row, pierced 
from end to end by a single Avorm-tunnel, and Mr 
Blades lias known this liajipen Avitli at least two 
volitmos, III America, hooks in lilmiries, thong)! 
free from the ravage.s of the liookAvovm, aro in- 
fested and damaged by a small cockroacli — the 
Croton Bug, or Blailu Gcnnanicu. Probahly 
several kinds of caterpillar.s of moths, and gi'iibs 
of IjceOlcs, injure books more or loss. See IlouiNO- 
iiEHTi.ES, Book-lick ; Blades’ Enemies of Books 
(ncAV ed. 1888); Bookseller, Novomber 0, 1886; 
Notes and Queries, May 1885j pp. 344, 455 ; 
Booklorc, vol. i. ( 1886) ; The Antiquary, a'oI. x. 

ISooIe^ Gkoiuik, a distiiigiiislied matlioniatician 
ami logician, Avas liorn at Lineoln, 2d November 
1815, ami I'cceivoil Ins education mainly from iiis 
father, an intelligent tradesman. He suceessfiilly 
started a school at Lincoln in 1835; devoted his 
spare time to study, and in 184fl hecniue po- 
fe.ssor of Mathematie.s in Queen’s College, Cork, a 
post he liold till his death, 8tli Decombor 1804. 
lie had long been one of the foremost iiintlieiiiatical 


tliiiikers of his time. Among Ids publications m e 
Anulytieal Trunsformuiions ( 1839), Gencnd Method 
in Analysis (1844), Mathematical Analysis of 
Logic (1847), and papers on Probability. His 
fame as a logician cluelly rests upon hi.s Laivs of 
Thought ^ It ha-s come tone reganlecl ns a 

Avork of great oviginaUly and poAver, and is one of 
the linst attempts at ‘ tfie emj_)Ioynient of symbolic 
language and notation in a aa-kIc generalisation of 
purely logical processes.’ 

Boom, a toAim of Belgium, 10 miles S. of 
Antu’crp, Avith groat bi-ick and tile Avorks, brCAV- 
eric.s, tanneries, rope-AA-alks, sailclotli inaiiufacture.s, 
salt-works, &c. Imj). (1884) 13,230. 

Boom, ill a .sldp, is a general name for the 
long spars Avliich jut out from certain supports or 
uprights, to stretch ov extend the hottoin edge of 
sails, According to tlioir connections, tliey receive 
the iiaiiie.s of jib-boom, flying jib-ljoom, iiiain 
boom, square-sail boom, See. In the old IlO-giin 
ships of Nol8on’.s day.s, tlie.se booms varied from 
57 to 32 feet in lengtli. Moilei'ii ironclads are 
provided Avitli a number of booms to be fitted at 
intervals along their sides, from which may be 
suspended a lingo net encircling the ship at a 
siilliciont distance from the side to venuer an 
explosion from an enemy’s torpedo liarmle.?s. The 
term hoom isalso applied to a strong iron chain, 
or a (’ombiiiation of .spav-s, I'yc., lashed together 
with chains and cables, and eniplo\-ed in barring 
tlie navigable pas.sage of the moiitti of a luirhour 
or river. TIio Avoiideii boom across the liarbour 
was an important feature in the famous defence of 
Lonilondeny in 1689. 

Itoom is a word frequently used of late in 
America and Britain and the colonics for a start or 
rajiid developiueut of eommeroial aeth'ity ov specu- 
lation, as Avlien shares go oil’, or price.s go up ‘ witli 
a boom.’ The Avord is assumed to be suggested less 
by boom in the senso of noise than by the riiHliing 
progress tlio noise often nocompanies, 

Boom'crailg;, a Avooden missile used liy the 
aborigines of Australia iu lumting and in Avar. It 
is of iiard Avood, bent iu a curve, and is from 2 
feet to 2 feot 0 inches long by from 2 to 3 inches 
Jiroad. It lifis one .side eonve.v, tite other flat, with 
n sharp edge along the convexity of the curve. 
The curve varie.s greatly in diflereiit iiistnimeuts. 



Tnvioiis Forms of Boomerniig. 


Wlien to be throAvn, it is taken in the hand liy the 
hauillo (Avhich has cross cuts on it), and held 
up at arm’s lengtii over the slioiililor. Witli_ the 
convex edge forward and tlie flat side doAvn, it is 
then tlu'OAvn directly onward Avith a strong quick 
ilhigi as if to hit some one 40 yards in advance. 
The hand is draAvn back at tlie same time, Avitli a 
inovemcut like that in the ‘scroAv-back ’ stroke at 
billiards. The nussile slowly ascends in the . air, 
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wliiiliiig round ftiicl round, and describiiig a curvetl 
line of progress till it re.ac1ie.s a consideiable lieighb, 
when it hegins to rotroyraile, and finally, if tliruwii 
wifli snlUcveub force, falls 8 or 10 yawls Uelund the 
tlirower, or it may fall near liiin. This surjirising 
motion is produced by the bulged side of the 
missile. 'Inc air impinging thereon, lifts tlio 
instrument in the air, exactly as by hitting the 
olilbiuo bars in a wiiuhnill, it kjtocs it to go i-<mud. 
It slioukl be added that the path of the hoomeraiig 
can be \-aricd by the M-ill of the thrower, and that 
tlie sweep of no two boomerangs exactly agree.s. 
Tlie force with wliicli it flie.s is great; the Kev. .1. 
tr. ^Vo^Kl has seen a dog killed on the spot, ainl 
nearly cut in two by the strolce. Tlio ingemiity 
of the contrivance, and the .skill witli wliich it 
can hit the mark nhned at, are veiy extraordinary 
as coming from almost the lowest race of rnankiixi. 
Attempts liave liceu made to derive ife (r<nn some 
hypothetical high cultiirej but the intermediate 
forms between it and the war-chib or Imttle-axe 
have been found in its own country, and there 
arc good grounds for considering it really a native 
invention developed through sneU stages to its 
uveseut form. ‘Various missiles,’ says Tylor, Miavo 
tieeii clnitnod as boomerangs: a curved weapon on 
the .As.syrian bas-reliefs, the throwing-endgel of 
the Egyptian fowler, the .^Vfrieon lissiiu nr curved 
club, tlie iron Aimj/ammir/ft of the Tiblifts, but 
without ju'oof being brought fonvawl that those 
weapons, or tho boomerang-llko iron projectiles 
of tlie Niain-Niam, have either of the great pecu- 
liarities of tho boomevaug, tito sudden swerving 
from the apparent line of lUglit, «v the return- 
ing to the thrower.’ Sir Uicliard Burton (in 'J'ho 
Swonl] alleges ttiat some Indian tliruwing-bticks 
fly baolc. 

Booiidcc. See lUrNni. 

ItOOiiCt Daniuf;, a famous Ameiicau pioneer, 
was bom in the state of Pctuisylvania, Eohruary 
11, 173o. At ail early period of hi» life ho emi- 
grated to North Carolina; but his love of the 
wildomcss not being Ruilieieutly gratifleil there, he 
planned mi expedition into Kentucky, then aimost 
111) known. In Juno 1700, along with lix’o com- 
imiiions, he halted on the Bed Biver, a hivinch of 
the Koiitncky. After a few months’ hunting, lie 
was captuveil by the ludiaun, bub Siam escaped, ' 
and accicletitally falling in witli his biother, who liad 
pursued Ids track, lived with liini in a cabin during | 
the whole whiter. In May 1770 hk brother went 
lionic, and Boone hiinsclt was left alone in the 
perilous forest. In July Uis brother returned, ami 
after exploring a coiisidorablc imrtion of country, 
they returnoil in 1771 to Onroliim, determined to 
emigrate with their families to Kentucky; but t)ic 
opposition of tho Indians rendered the attempt 
uusucccssful. Shortly after, Boone was cngagetl 
as the agent of a Carolina company in piiixihasiiig 
the laud on tlio soutli side of tlio Kentucky Biver, 
and hero in 1775 he built a stocknde-forfc ou the 
site now occujiied by Boone.slxiroiigli. In 1777 the 
place was twice attacked by a swarm of Indians, 
wild, however, were repuked. In 1778 .Boone wiw 
once more captured, but once more managed to 
niako his eseajjo and roach the fort hi time to 
reiiel, witli Ills little gairkon of lifty meu, another 
<lutcrmiued Indian attack. On the lulmksiou of 
Kentucky to tlie Union, Jhione lo.st hk property 
for want of formal titles, and retired in 17&8 in 
disgust into tho wilderness of Jlksonri, which did 
not becomo United SUite.s territoiy (ill 1803. In 
IK12 Ilk claim to a tract of land was allowed in 
recognition of bis public services. Boone died at 
Cliarette, on tho iMissouri Iliver, September 20, 
1820. An accfuint of his Hfo, liascd on hk own 
relation, was written by Eikoii in 1784, and lives 
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liave heeii written by Elint, Bogart, and J. S, C. 
Abbott. 

Booiievillc. a town of Oneida county, Now 
York, 35 miles N. of Utica by rail, M’itli manufac- 
tures of gloves, leather, and wooden wares. Bop. 
(1880) 4118. — 'riiere is another Booiieville, or Boon- 
villo, in Sfksoiiri, 100 miles E. of Kansas City. 
Pop. 3804, 

lSootMlC4 or BoKDE, A-xiirntw, fneetinusly styled 
by liiiiLself ‘Andreas Perforatus,’ was born about 
1400, near Cucklicld in Sussex, and was brought up 
under tho stern discipline of the Carthusian order. 
About 1528 he maiiageil to get a dispensation from 
hk vow, and iie.xb studied medicine, ns ho tolls us, 
at Orlciiiifi, Toulouse, Montpellier, and Wittontierg, 
travelling moreover us wiilc as Homo )ind Com- 
[io.stcIla. On liis return to England, ho was }iatron- 
i.sed by Cromwell, and afterwards travelled in liis 
behalf on a eonlidential mission through groat part 
of France and Spain. The year 1535 ho spent in 
pmetLsing and studying meilicine at Glasgow, and 
tells us that lio found tho niitivo.s (lattering and 
fake. Ho next roturiied to London, tlioreaflci' 
crossed the .sens and travelled hy Antwerp, Oologue, 
Venice, and Uhodcs to Jerusalem. After his return, 
lie Uvctl a wliila in I.oiulou, then most likely in 
Winchester, where his llagraut iiniuorJilities soon 
hroughb him into serious troiihlc. In tho spring of 
1.519 lie found himself in the Elect prison in Loudon, 
and soon after he died. Jioorde's chief works are ids 


survives, and tho Itinerary o/Euglund or Pcregrni- 
(dion of Doctor lioordc was printed by Itoanio in 
1735. Many books, morcovei', have been fathered 
ou tho fantastic old rejiroliato, and soino have 
asserbcHl that lie was the original ' Merryandrow.’ 
Tho earliest known specimen of tliu Gypsy language 
occurs in the latrodwiion. 

Koos, Mautin, a Catholie prle>it, born 25111 
BccciiiImji* 17C2 at IlntLeuJ'ied in llavjtria, was from 
about 1790 the miginator of a religious movement 
closely akin to tiioso of the Protestant Pietists. 
Evom 1800, when ho sottiod at Gallnoukirehen, 
hk inlliicneo spread widely among tho Catholic 
laity, and extended to about sixty of their priests. 

I Himself a staunch Catholie, ho was often and bitterly 
])Oi-st^iited. till in 1817 the Pni8.sian government 
an\>i>iuted liim a pYofossor of thoologv and toaeher 
of roligion at Diisseldorf. Tn 1K]() lie removed to 
Sayii, near Neuwied, ami died there 2Uth August 
1825. 

Boot. Soo 1JOOT.S AND Biioics. 

Boot, also called Boots, or BooTiKiN, an in- 
striimoiib of judicial torture, formerly used iii .Scot- 
land to foreo coufcHsiouH from iicrsims accused i>f 
ciimc.s, or aimwom from unwilling or suBjiecteil 
witnesses. Bishop Burnet in tho History of his 
then Time, uml Sir Walter Scott in bis Old 
Morfulity^ speak of the boot a.s mado of iron ; 
but the Uov. Thtmijis Movov iu hk Short 
of Scotland [VJtlZ), written from personal observa- 
tion of tliQ country at a time when the lioot was 
.still in use, describes it as ‘imnie of four pieces of 
narrow ho.ard« nailed togothor, of a eompetont 
length for tho teg, not imliko those short eases wo 
use to guard young trees from tlie rahliits.’ One 
or both legs of tlio person to be tortured liavi)ig 
been placed in this ease, wedges were inserted 
between the limb and the sides of the case, ami 
these wcilge.s wove driven doum by the exeentioner 
«yth ft nuillor hammer, questions 'being at intorvak 
put to the Biillerer, until cither ho gave the desired 
information, or fainted away, or showed such en- 
durance as .sutisfled tlio juilgc.y that no anau’or 
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conUl be extorted from him. In one case — that of 
a lad ill Orlviioy in lo!Jl) — it is rccordetl that they 
struck ns nitiny ns lifty seven times. In another 
— that of John schoolmaster at I’raston- 

pans, burned for sorcery in 1501 — the victim 
‘did abide so many blo\v.s, tlmb Ills lej'S were 
crushed ami beaten together ns small as might 
Ijo, and tlio boue.s and llesh so bniised that 
tlie blood and inavi-ow spouted forth in gitjat 
abundance, udiereby they ^Yel'c made unscrvicenble 
forever.’ 'Still,' it is added, ‘ he would not con- 
fess ; ’ and, indeed, it is remaiicable in Imw many 
eases wo are told that the torture, agonising as it 
was, failed in its purpose. 'Wiicn the hoots were 
first used in Hcotlund is not known. In a case' 
M’hero a deed of coin’oyniice of land u'ns challenged 
as a forgery in 1570, two witnesses, a cleigj’inan 
and a notary, botli of Torfavshiro, were oiileved to 
be ‘put ill the boots, gins, or any other t-orments, 
to urge them to declare the truth.’ In a letter, 
preserved in the Itecord Ofiico at London, 
Bir Francis Walsinglmm writes to the English 
ambassiv'lor at Edinburgh in 158.S, that Queen 
Elizabeth desires that Father "William Holt, an 
English Jesuit tlien in Scotlaiul, may lie ‘imt to 
the hoots.’ Tlie hoot M-as subject or allusion on 
the English stage in 1601 j in Mai-ston’s Mitkon- 
tcHt> printed in that year, one of tho eharnoters is 
made to say t ' wiVll your empirics could nover do 
tho like euro upon the gout the rack «1UI in 
Englaud, or your Scotch boots.’ A young gentle- 
woman of Abordeenshii'o was tortured by the 
boot in 1030. Soon afterwards, it is said t-o have 
fallen into desuetude for about thirty yearn. It 
was revived after tho insurrection of the west- 
land Cos’cnantors in 1060, and continhed to bo 
used tliroughoub tho reigns of Cliaiies If., and 
James II., and dining tlie lir-st ycni-s of 'Willmm 
III. The Claim of Right brought forward l»y 
the Scottisli Convention in 1689, denounced *tho 
use of torture, without ovidouco, and in orditiary 
cvinios, us contrary to law.' Notwithstanding, 
Novillo Payne, an Englisli gentleman wlio was 
sunposed to have entered Scotland on a trciweH- 
alilG inissioii, was in 1690 pub to tho torture under 
a warrant suliserilied liy King William, and 
still shown in the Register House at Edinhurgh. 
Tho boot M'ns applied to one leg, the thumb- 
screws to both liaiuls, but without any clfect, 
alllumgh, In the n'ords of one of tho Ihivy- 
coimcilioiH, tho torture^ ivliich lasted for two 
hours, ^^’us inllicted ‘ with all tiie severity that 
was consistent with humanity, even imt«i that 
pitcli tlmb we could not preserve life and have 
gone further.’ This is believed to be the last 
time tliat tlio boot was used. But it was not 
until 1709, when Bcotland had eeusod to be an 
independent kingdom, tliat tho British parlia- 
ment oimoted that in futmo ‘ no peraoii accased 
of any crime in Scotland shall bo .subject or 
liable to any torture.’ Tortuvo is believed not 
to linvo been used in England after 1610. An 
iiistrumoiit similar to that known in Scotland 
was in use in t!erniany under tlio name of 
‘Spanish Boots.’ And in some collections tliei'e 
are shown iron bools wliich were lieated to an 
nnbcaiablo degree on the foot of the victim {see 
Touturu). For the boot in Franco, see Bingham’s 
Bastille 

Bootaii. See Bhutan. 

ItoOtC.S, in Greek Mythology, the son of 
Dometcr and lasion, who, being plundered of all 
his poHse.ssioiis by his brother, invented the plough, 
and cultivated the soil, lie was translated to 
hea^'en u’itli the plough and yoke of oxen, under 
tho name of Bootes (‘o.Xrdrivev’), which is still 
borne by a coiistellatioii beside the Great Bear {or ! 


Wain). Acconliiig to others, Bootes was tho son 
of Lycaon and Cidlisto (see Ursa Major), Tho 
hriglit star Aixturus Is in Bofltes. 

Booth {fraiii a Scandinavian u'ovd, seen in 
Danish bod-t Icelandic ‘ to divoll,’ and perliaps 
in German buile), a covered stall or liiit at a 
market or fair, from which goods arc sold, still 
much used in the east of Europe and in Asia, and 
in England at Weyliill Fair, near Andoier. As 
towns sprang up, the yearly fair was more or less 
supplanted ny the w'cekly market. Tho slight 
booth which was set up m the same spot every 
week, hatl an irresistible tendency to become sub- 
stantial and permanent;, and tfie records of the 
twelfth and some following centuries are full of 
nnavaiUng coinplaint.s against the ciicruaclmieiits 
which were in this ^vay made iijioii the market- 
places and streets. Thus, Joceliiio of Brukclond 
cliroiucles tho incllectnal efibrts of his great and 
Avealtliy ahbm', in 1192, to dislodi'c the burgesses 
of Bury St I^iuuudK from the sliops, sheds, and 
stalls whieli tiuw had erected on tlie nmikefc-place 
without leave of tho monks. Stow relates tliat tho 
houses in Old Fish Street, in London, ‘ U'ere at tho 
firnt but movable boards set out on market-days to 
show their lisli tlierc to bo sold; but procuring 
license to set up sheds, tliey greu’ to shops, and 
by little ami little, to tall houses.’ The same 
chronicler tells us that ‘ in Clica|tsidc, from the 
great conduit west, were many fair ami largo 
ri<>use.s, which houses in former times were Imt 
sheds or shoiis, with solars (i.e. lofts or ujiper 
cliainher.s) over them.* So in Edinburgh the range 
called at iiist * the Boothraw,’ and afterwards ‘ the 
Lnckon-booths,’ arose in tlio very centre of the 
High Street. The trader udio for years had sprend 
his stall under the sheUer of tlio same buttress of tho 
clmrch or town-hall, began to rest a fixed wooden 
booth Against it, gradually transforming the tiinbor 
beams into lath and plaster, or oven into ]}iick or 
stone, until at lungtli the basement of Dio stately 
cathcdml or hCtcl dc villo was incrusted all over 
with unseemly little booths (or Kretmes, as they 
wore called in Bcotiami), like limpets on a rock. ' 
Tho booth M'hicli thus arose had often but one 
apartment, opening on the street by a narrow iloor, 
and a brood ungkzcd windou', dosed at niglit by 
a woiHlcn shuttor, lUvidlng in tiie middle, and 
hinged at top and bottom, so that the upper half 
formed a sort of awning, while tho lower half 
served iw a table for tlie display of tlio trader’s 
wares. It was at this window that business ivas 
conducted, tho trader standing within, tho buyer 
witlicmt. Traces of the middle-ago booth still 
remain in this country, and in France tliero aie 
many perfect examples, soniu believed to be of the 
12tircontury. 

Booth, Barton, a celebrated ISth-century 
actor, born in 1681, tho son of a Lancasliiro sq^nire, 
nearly rolateil to tUo Earl of ^Yarrillgton. He 
|•ocoivGd a go(Kl education at Westniinstor, and utus 
just about to bo sent to Cainhridge wlion he clio.se 
a career for himself by hccoining an actor. He 
first olFered his service.s without success to Botter- 
ton, then played for turn seasons at Duldiii. A 
frc^i application to Betterton li’as tnoro Buccessful, 
ami in 1700 ho appeared ns Maximus in Valcn- 
tiniun, in Luicoln’s Iiiii Fields, London. He ivas 
well recoivml, and became at once a public 
favourite. In 1708 ho appeared in Drury Lane, 
playing tltc ghost to tho Hamlet of Wilks. lu 
Downes’ lioscius Aniilicanm (1708), he is described 
as ‘ a gentleman oi lilieral eihication ] of form 
venust; of incllilluciit pronuuciation ; having 
pHiper gesDculations, which are graceful attend- 
ants of true elocution; of his time a most com- 
plete trogediau.* His performanco of Cato in 
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.AiUliHon’s tmgeily in 1713 bronglit him to the 
lujiglifc of his reputation, aiul yiclcied Avcalth as 
well as honoiir. Other groat parts were Henry 
A'Tri., Othello, Brutus in J»Huft C'rcsor, Hots^rur 
ill Henry /I'., and Lothario in IloAre’s ]?air 
I-'cnifciit. Ho died at Hampstead, May 10, 1733. 

Booth. JiTNius B 1 HJTU.S. a distinguished Eng- 
lish tvagGuian, the son of a lawyer of some note, 
u'as horn in the parish of St rancras, I^oiidon, 
liay 1, 17110. He veeclvetl a ciosaieal edneatinu, 
hub early nuvnife.sted a predilection for tJie sta^, 
and when seventeen, years of ago apnearwl in 
Komo nniinportant parts. Snh.scfjncntly lie playeil 
lUeUavdlli. at Govent Oaiden, a i>art in n'liieh he 
sndilenly hecame famous. In 1821 he inigi-atwl to 
tile United State.s, where for tlio eii-suing thirty 
veans ho followed liis jn-ofe.ssion M’lth nnich knci^ss. 
He died suddenly on hoanl .a Slississippi river 
steamer, Novcmljer 12, 1852. He had long been 
subject to a iiatuviil eccentricity, which, nt tinie.s 
when aggravated liy domestic allliction or habits of 
iiiteinperaneo, developed into tcniponuy insanity. 
—His son, EnwiK Tiioma.s Booth, American 
actor, was horn in Harford county, Afaryland, 
Novemher 13, 133.3, AVhen sixteen yearn of ago, 
lie made his iirst ajiiiearance on the stage, in the 
part of Trc.ssel, his father acting as Biehanl ITT- 
Two yeans later he liimsolf siiccossfnlly ossuined the 
jiart of Itichard in place of his father, who iinex- 
jiDOtodly refused to fullil an evening’s engagement. 
The following year the two went to California, 
wliere the son remained for several years, visiting 
Australia ineanwlule. Meeting with little jieenm- 
ary success, in 1850 he vctimicd to the Atlantic 
Htatea, and from tliut lime forward hns been recog- 
nised as a Icailing luember of his profession. lie 
visited England (1801-02), and in 1864 produced 
nt the AYliitcr Garden, in Neiv York, the jday of 
llumht for ICO nigiits consccntivciy. In 1860 lie 
opened a splciuliir tlioatro in New York, whose 
building cost over a million dollaw, but wldeli in* 
volvcd him in pecuniary niiu. He revisited Cali- 
foniia in 1876, and in tlie spring of 1877 was able to 
settle witli Ills creditors, having eaniod during the 
seaKoii over £120,000. Bo<Uh visited (Bmt llvitaiu 
ill 1880 and in 1882, oxtemling hie tour to Cermany 
in the latter year, and being everywhere received 
with ontimsiasiii. — J ohn Wjj.kms Booth, nimthor 
sou of Junius Ilrutus lloutli, was born at Baltimore 
ill 1839, and was an unsucce.s,sfnl actor. In 1865 ho 
entered a conspiracy to avenge the defeat of the 
Confederates, and shot President Liiicoln (q.v.). 
He hi'oko his own log, but managed to eacapo to 
Virgiiiia and conceal liim-self till 26th April, when 
he ivas tmeUed, and, refusing to mirrciuler, was 
shot. 

Uootli; IHov. \Yita.ia>i, founder and ‘general’ 
of the Salvation Army (q.v.), was bom at Hottiiig^- 
bani in 1829, was educated there, and from 1850 to 
1861 netod as minister of the Methodist Now Con- 
neetion. From the (ivst be wft» xcidonK in ludding 
evangelistic services, hut the new dcjinrtiiro whicli 
led to the Gveatiun of the Salvation Anny on 
military liiic.s iicgan in 3865 with mission work 
among the lower claHse.s in the Eaat End of Ijoiidoii. 
Since ’1878 Bootli’s movoiiieiit has been known as 
the Salvation Army, of wtiich he has continued to 
ho the mainspring and controlling poivor, directing 
its movements at lioiiie and abroad from his head- 
rjiiarters in Lomloii, IIih entliiisinsm and ivonder- 
tnl organising power liavo given life to the religions 
military sy.stem, of ivliicii he is ronlly ‘general.’ 
The property of tlie Snlvation Army is held for its 
exelu.sivo use by Buotii. Ills wife has been asso- 
ciated with him' in tlio publication of several liyiims 
and ieligiou.s work's dealing with the movement, 
and Booth has written ‘Ai’liat is the Salvation 


Ai-niy?’ in the Contemporary llcviciv (vol. nUi. 
1882). 

JtOOtBla Telix, a peninsula on, the novfcli 
coast of North Amoiica, in wliieli is the moat 
northern part of the continent, blnrcbison Point, 
73" 64' JL lat. It i.s joined to the mainland Ijy 
Boothia IsLlmins, Is bounded on the N. by Bcllot 
Strait, and to the E. is separated from Cockbiini 
Island by Boothia Gulf, a sontlnvard continuation 
of Prince Kegenfc’s Inlet. It was discovered by Sir 
John llos-s (1829-33), and named aftei- his Ulieval 
friend Sir Felix Booth (1775-3850), a London dis- 
tiller, who iiad fnvnished .-£17,000 for tlie expedition. 
Here, on the western coast, near Capo Adelaide, 
Boss diRcovered tlie nuignotic polo, 7b“ 5' 17" N. lat. , 
and 96“ 46' 45" AV, long. 

KOOtl«-ClIIIl»liimci*e, a northern suburb of 
Liverpool, including n large portion of tlio Liver- 
pool docks, Init siiico 1808 funning a separate 
muiiieipal borough. Pop. (1861) 6500 j (1881) 
27,112. 

ISootoiB oT Bouton, an island of the Malay 
Archipelago, .separated iiy a narrow strait from 
the south-castoni ray of Celebes, and from the 
island of Mima, Area, 1700 niiles, It is liigh, Imt 
not momitainouK, and thickly wooded, produces 
line timber, rice, maize, sago, &e. The people 
am Malays. 'Die sultan, who resides at Polio, is 
ill allegiance to tlic Dutch, an nniior-rosident lieing 
stationed on the island. Pop. 37,000. 

Boots and Slices. Tim foot-coverings of tlio 
Immaii family are exceedingly varied in form, and 
tlicy aro not less diverse m the mtitcrial out of 
which they aro made, These diirej’oiicos aro not 
merely duo to the caprices of fashion and tho in- 
/luonce of traditional costume and lialiit, but tlmy 
owe their existence in largo moasuvo Ut tho con- 
(iitioiis of cHmato, and to the nccossitics of the 
(laily life and occupations of their wearers. It must 
he at once obvious that the foot-coverings which 
would he sulUcient and healthy amid tropical sands, 
would be most nn.snitahlo /or withstanding tho 
rigoui's of a Greenland winter. The lightest sandal, 
whicli simply defcnils tho sole of the foot, is ajipro- 
pviate for the one condition, while the other de- 
mands the elosc-st, most warm, and wator-Hglit 
covoriug whicli can be tleviswl. The clonveutavy 
foot-covering is the sandal, which consists only of a 
pad or sole miaped to the sole of the fiioL. and helil 
on by strap-s or tliongs. From the sandal grows up 
the slipper, in which stvap.s and lacing avo dispensed 
with, amt a sulHeiont ‘upper’ of leather or other 
soft material Is pi-oviiled to keep the article on tlio 
foot. The ordinary sliort slioe is the next develop- 
ment, it being laced, Inittoiied, or otherwise fastened 
on tlio foot: and In the boot the iqipcr is continnod 
so as to cmhmoc more or le.ss of the leg. 

Tlio .sandal is the most aiieient i'oot-eovoring of 
which we have any vGeord, and examples of vory 
ancient uuumfaeture, taken from Egyptian mum- 
niies, are prosorved in public eolleetions, The slum 
fi-cfjuciitly referred to in the Old Tc.stHment, and 
which played an important part in buying and 
selling, and in other social usages, was a saiuial. 


Fig, 1. Fig, 2, 

The common sandal of the ancient Egyptians (lig. i ) 
consisted of .stripe.s of papyrus phiiteu into a kiml 
of mat, and that form remains the typo of sandal 
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of olaiteil grass or stra\\' worn to this day by inxilti- 
tiulos ill Central Asia, India, China, and Japan. Tlio 
sandal ivas the ordinary .sltoe of the ancient Greeks, 
an ornamental exaniiile of wliLcb is shown in lig. 2, 
In Greece, shoes were used only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, and long boots laenig up the front were 
worn by Imnters, .Sandals (nolav) were the every- 
day wear of tlio lionian populace ; tlie patricians 
wore .slices [ceded) of blaek leather; red leather 
shoes were reserved for sonatons; and the long boot 
or ‘ buskin ’ (cothvnuts), reaching somotimos to near 
the knee, and frecpicntly supplied udth a thick sole 
to add to tile apparent stature of its u’earer, was 
appropriated to tragedians and hnnter.s. Sandals 
and slippers contimie to this day to be tlio staple 
foot-gear of oriental coiiimunities, and great wealth 
of ornamentation — inlayingof ivood in sandals, and 
elaborate embroidery in gold and colonred .silks, 
with fantastic curling of the toe.s— are chavacteri-stics 
of the richer productions of tlio eastern tradesmen. 

ill medieval times, slioe.s with long pointed toes 
were worn by the liigli-born ; and towards tlie end 
of the ]4t)i century these points hecanic ridiculously 
elongated, so tliat theve appeared to 1.ie a Imig' strap 
projecting from eacli foot. Ditieroiit kinds of hali- 
Ixiots were worn by the Anglo-Saxons ami Anglo- 
Norjiiaimi and in the reign of Udivard IV., if not 
earliov, the bout proper, ivifch tops ami spurs, was 
ostablislicd us an avtielo of knightly 
dress. In the reign of Charles I., a 
species of boot, cxcGodingly wide at 
the top, made of Spariisli Icatlior, 
ennio into uso} and with Charles II. 
the highly docovated Pieneh hoot 
was Introduced ns an ni’ticle of gay 
courtly attire. Mcanwliilo, the jack- 
hoot, as It is oailod (see Jack), had 
hecome indisjiensnblc in thocostunio 
of cavalry soUliovs and horsemen 
aoncmllyj and by '^Villinln III. and 
nis fullotvorfl it u’as regularly natu- 
ralised in England. 1‘ig. 3 is n I'O- 
presentation of this highly clmrae- 
tevistio bout, which we readily 
associate with the civil and foreign wars that dis- 
tracted the 17tli century. This Imge species of 
boot roinnlnod iu uso in British cavalry reglinonts 
until eomparatlvolv recent tiuies, and, in a some- 
what polished and improved form, it is still worn hy ; 
the Horse-guards. The jack-boot is almost entitled 
to be called the parent of the top and some other 
variotie,s. Hoots with top.s of a yellow colour wore 
so commonly worn by gentlemen in the IStli cen- 
tury, as to liecome a peculiarity in the national 
costume of the English. ‘Wiieu Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, and otlier revolutionists of note, allected to 
imitate the sontiments and iiiannev.s of tlio English, 
they ijstoiitatiously u’ore top-boots. Among jockeys 
and fox-liuuters, top-boots arc likely to remain in 
permanent use. "What perhaps contributed to lireak 
np their general use, was the intro- 
duction of tlie IIe.ssian boot os an 
article of walking-dress, AVorn over 
tight iiantalooiiH, the Hessian boot 
was a liaiidsume piece of attiro, giv- 
ing, undoubtedly, an elegant ajipeav- 
ance to the liotiier eostuine. A 
rejireseiitation of a Hessian boot, 
with its tassel, is seen in Ilg. 4. 
Hoots of this siiapo were worn by 
Englisli general ollicers in the early 
part of the French war, and some- 
wlint later. At lenj^tli they were 
superseded by tlie well-known AVel- 
lington boot, which, as Us nanio 
imports, was introduced by the groat 
Duke, as a simplUication, under the loose militavy 
trouser. AA'hon tho name of Hliichev ^vas given to 
73 


a half-boot, the AA’elliiigton was almost entirely 
abandoned in England in consequence of the iiiil- 
voi-sal use of .short anlvle-boots. It is still lai'gely 
u.sed iu some continental countries and in the 
United States. 

The shocmaking industry of tho United King- 
dom, wliicli 1ms to do jtrincipally with hoots and 
.shoes made of leather, is divided into two depart- 
ments— one the old handicraft, the other a factory 
industry. For many reasons tlio ancient domestic 
craft of" shoeinakiiig'is dying out. Machinery and 
applianee.s for every operation are being gi-adually 
perfected, and nltliougli no niacliinc 'worK can equal 
jn comVanod .solidity and elasticity tlie productions 
of a flnst-class craftsman, superior operatives are 
comparatively scarce, and tlic products of the factory 
are at least even in quality, and niucli cheaper 
than liand-inado hoots and slioo.s. 

Shocmaking as a handicraft is a .sedentaiT and 
contemplative industry. The foot to be li tted being 
duly meusui'cd, the upper leathers are cut out and 
sewed together, an operation called ‘closing.’ The 
‘Btuir’ for tlie soles is then cut out of tanned ox- 
hide, the pieces heingthe insole, tho nutsole, and 
the lifts of tho Jiccl. Those are steeped in water ; 
u last or foot-iuodol suitable for the boot or .“lioo to 
bo made is chosen, and to the bottom of it the 
insole leathov is nailed} and then by pulling and 
hammoviug it in moulded aecuvatcly to follow the 
contour of tlio hmt-sole. Tho edges of the insole 
are then pared and rouncloil down} the upper is 
drawn tiglitly down over the last, and its lower 
edge ia nailed toniporavily over tho edge of the 
iiUMile, A uavvow stvip o! leather, tho welt, auf- 
ficiont to run round tho whole solo exeentlug the 
lioel part, Is thou soloctcd, and the threo edges, sole, 
upper, nml u’olt, are hy an inscaming stitch sewed 
togothor, Tlio wolt then forms a band to ivijieli 
the outsolo is aowwl ovound tho edges. The heel 
lifts uro built up, and sowed and nailed togothei’} 
and thereafter the jlnisliing oporntions include the 
liuniisliing of tlio solo and edges, tho insertion of 
eyelets or ’unttoiia la tho uppers, ivo, 

Tlio sliaa-trado as a factory industry only grew 
witli tlio dovolopmont of the sowing-niaelriiie, and 
now, except for repairing, there is scarcely such a 
thing ns Imiul-sewing in tliQ uppers of shoos, Tho 
great dilllculty wliioli, ajiart from hand-sewing, at 
first lay in the way of applying machinery to shoe- 
making, was in the fastening togotlicr of tlio sole 
and the uppers, Envly in the present century, one 
llandolpii, nml alittlo later, the celebrated engineer, 
Sir M. I. Hninol, patented motliods of fastening 
together soles and uppers hy means of metal pins 
and rivets. The upper leather Avas drawn well over 
the insole, the outer sole aviis then ajiplicd, and tlio 
whole pinned together and riveted by tho point of 
tile pins coining against, and being tnrnea hy an 
ivoii-sliod last inside. The genus of the modern 
Kewing-maeliine Avero omhodied in a patent secured 
in 17fl0 by Thomas Sant, tho object of liis iuveutioii 
being to soav boots and alioe.s ; but tlie sOAviiig- 
niacliino Avas not applied to boot-making till after 
its success in ordinary stitcliiug avus demonstrated. 
A machine for sewing together .soles and uppers 
Avas patented in America by Hlalce, and as sub- 
HOqucntly improved by Mnckay, it became the 
apparatus Avlncli, for the period Muring AA’hich the 
])atont8 Avere current, dominated the tnctovy shoe- 
making industry. The Hlake-Mackay machine 
scAved tliroiigli outsole, upper, and insole at one 
oporation ; Imt as tho corporntion oAviiing the 
machiiio held the patent right for maohine-seu'ed 
lioots and shoes, iiiiproA’emonts hy outsiders Ai'ore 
for tho time barred. Noav there are in o}iei'ation 
many varieties of sowiug-innehines, .some of aa’IucIi 
scAv Avelted boots iu all respects like tlie hand-made 
product. 



Fiif. 3. 
Jnolc-buoti 



Fig. 4. 

Hessinii Boot. 
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Factoi-y-iimtlo bocits luul shoes are now entirely 
■cut out ‘by miichiiiery, the uppers aro sewn by 
strong sewing-machines, anil soles and uppers are 
fastened together either by (1) sewing, (2) iieg^g 
witli wooden pegs, (3) nveting with motal pins, 

(4) screwing by ineuiia of tlie iStamlnnl screw 
nincliine. The latter most ingeiiiorjs appai-atus 
uncoils a reel of screwcil brass wire, inserts it into 
the sole, and cuts oil' the ^Yi^■e (lush with the outsolo 
with VGinai'kablo rapidity • and for solidity and 
. durability the work leaves notliing to bo desired. 

Bihli in the United Kmgcloiu anti in the United 
States, tlio factory trade in boots and shoos has 
since 1800 undergone a remarkable development. 
In America, the trade is generally diRtriUutod 
throngliont the New England states, with its head- i 
nuarterH at Ilontoii, JXassaelntsette. In tlie United j 
ICingdom, Northampton is the capital of the m- ' 
ilnstry, the otlicr towns in which it forms a pi-om- 
inent feature being Eeiccstor, Stairoid, Noi-wieli, 
Bristol, Linlithgow, and Maybole. A large export 
trade is carrietl on from tlio United Kingdom to 
■fclic colonies. 

ISooty is the victors' Hharo in pixinerty capturcil 
from tlie vamjuished. It is generally n nnlitary 
toyWi the wovii prize being more generally used in 
the navy. For tlio regulations concerning booty in 
the Ih'itisli anny, aoo Plil7.R, 

Itopi), Fran?!, the dislinguisbed pbilologcr, 
■wa.s lioni at Mainz, 14tli September 1791. By the 
lectures of ■Wlndischiuann, he was led to de>’ote 
iiimself to the study of oriental langnngc.s, a study 
which ho continued under Cbdzy, De Sacy, ami 
A. ^Y. Schlegol at Paris. Kero he coinno.sed his 
fn-st work on 'i'ho Conjugaiioii- of the Hansh'U Verb 
< 1816 ), in which l»o scioritilically domoiiatrated the 
original coiumunity of the Itido-Europcan lan- 
guages. Ho next roiiiovcd to London, aided by a 
•ftinall pension from the King of Bavaria, where ho 
published lUi Itupvoved edition of his previous work, 
und at the same time oilited several episodes from 
tlio Mahaldiilrata. Mo returned to Germany in 
1821, ami feomo years after rccelve^l the appoint- 
ment of professor of Oriental Languages at Berlin, 
whore lie roniained till liis death, whicli took place 
.23d October 18b7. 

During tlieso yours lie published his great work, 
vl Com2Hmiiive Gnnnuiar of ,*)unshrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuaniim, Old Hhawtic, Gothic, and (hr- 
7n<(n ( 1833-52) i in a new edition he addeil Old 
Armenian. A linal odition was jmblishcil after his 
death (1871). It was translated into Unglish by 
EastwieU (3d cd. 1862 ). In this svork he clalioratcrl 
liis theory of the origin of grammatical inllection. 
According to this all the words of the Indo- 
European languages ar e derived from mouosyllabie 
roots u’liich arc of two kinds, verbid and prunomiual, 
and by the addition of oiio or several of such route 
to another root, graiiiinatical inllection is iiroduced. 
Hopp fiu'thor held that this stage of language, 
which lias been called the uyijbiloutlive, was prior 
to tlie sepaiation of the IiidoiEuro]>eaii languages, 
and that their Kucocetling history was ouo of 
plionetic decay, nob of growth. It is in the treat- 
nieiit of this part of the history of laiigmigc that 
Bopp is at Ids weakest.. He allowed idnvself great 
latitude in dealing with phonetic laws, and finally 
•sliowed ho liad no true method at all when ho 
made tlie nnfnrtnnate attcm})t to connect the 
hfalay-l’olyjicsinii languages (1841) with the Indo- 
European. 

liesidt‘.s the woiic.s mentioned above, Boiip wrote 
monographs on the Celtic, Caucasian, Old Pniswon, 
and Alhanian languages, os well as a Sanskrit 
.grammar and glossary, 

Iloppartli a town of Ithcnisli Prussia, on the 
left bank of the Rhine, 10 miles S. of Cobiciis. 


The BaudobriifCi of the Homans, it was after- 
wards an iinporial city till 1312, and the seat of a 
diet in 1234. Pop. (1885) 5594. 

IKora* a strong, cold, and dry, nortli-oasb wind, 
which often rages with great severity in the Upper 
Adriatic, especially in winter, sometimes for oigiib 
Or nine day.s together, Diex explains the word as 
a Milanese form of Italian borect, ‘north wind,’ 
from Lttfc. Lorcas; others identify it witli an 
Illyrian burn, ‘storm,’ of Slavonic origin. 

Bora, Katharina von, the wife of Luther, 
M'OS born of an old family in the district of 
Meissen, 2fltli January 1499. At a very early age 
she entered the Cistercian eonveiib of Niniptsclicii, 
near Grimma. Beconung acquainted with Luther’s 
dootriues, she foiiml herself very unhappy in her 
niouaabic life ; and llnally, ahmg witli eight other 
nuns, whose relatives, like her own, refused to 
listen to them, she applied for assistance to Luther. 
Luther obtainerl the services of Leonhard Koppe, 
a citizen of Torgan, and by him and a few asso- 
ciates the nine nuns were liberated from the con- 
vent in Anvil 1523. 'rhoy were brought to Witten- 
berg, ami Katharina liecnme an inmate in tlie 
house of the burgomaster Bcidieiibach, Luther, 

I fclirottgU a friend, Amsdovf, eft’eved her the hand of 
I Dr KttsiinrGlaz. Bho dcolineil thispro])(jKal, but de- 
clared liersclf ready to many Aiimdorf, or Luther 
I himself. Hev niavriago with Luther took place on 
I 13 tli June 1525. She bore lier linsband three sons 
I ami three daugiitors, and is host dcserilied in 
Luther's own words a» ‘a pious, faithful wife, on 
whom a Imsbainrs lieart could roly.’ Slie died 
20th December 1.552 at Torgan. See SteiUi Ktdha- 
)•/«« mt Bom (Hnllc, 1879): and Baynes Life tf 
Lnthcr(mi). , 

Bovucic Add, or Bomo Acid, l« found native 
( 1 1 ill the steam or vapour wliicli rises from certain 
volcanic rocks in Tuscany, (2) ns the mineral 
yassolito, occurring largely in Califovnia, and (3) 
as a saline inernstation m the crater of a mountain 
in the island Volcano, in the Liitari group, 12 miles 
N, of Sicily. Boraoic acid alsti iicenris in c<mibimv- 
tiou in Borax, Datholito (q.v.)i Bmacite, Ulo.xite, 
ami other miuorals, ami to a very minute oxleiit 
in trap rocks gonerally. The plan of collcctiou 
pm’suod in Tuscany is to form a series of caldrons 
—100 to 10(X> feet in diameter, and 7 to 20 feet 
deep— |<artiy by c.xcavation, and partly by build- 
ing, in the side of tiio volcaide mountain wlime 
the steam and boracio acid vapours are issuing 
from lissurcs, ami dh-ert tlio course of amounlain 
.stixjam, so that at pleasure the caldrons or lagoons 
may be aupplieil with water. As the yolcanie 
vapoiufi gurgle tiirongli the water contained in 
tlio lagoons, the lioraoie acid is arrested }>y 
the water, which UecoiucH impregnated with it. 
Tlie Hquid is passed from one lagoon to another, 
thou on to .sett'ing-vnte and llat-hottomed evapor- 
ating )>au8, till it hecomcH so concentrated that 
on cooling, impure crystals of boracio acid soparato. 
Ill tliis condition it is exported. 

Tho production of boracic acid from ulexite, a 
native borate of lime and soda fmiml in Califoriiiii, 
li.os of recent yeur-s fissumed importniu'e, Ulexite 
is found as rounded (!onerotioiiH, white in colour, 
varying in size from incli to 1 2 inelu“.H in diamoler, 
ami is locally known as ‘cotton lialts.’ After lieiiig 
broken down, it is lieatod to 2()()° F. ( 9.3 '.3^ C, ) along 
M’itli three times its weight of water, and sulplmr- 
oils acid gas is forced in till .saturation takes place. 
The whoio is allowed to settle, and tlie clear 
solution of Ijoracic ncitl run oil' and erystalliseit. 
Bo prcparml, it contains about 4 poi cent, of im- 
puntios. In this process there are produced in 
oclditioii to boracic acid the siilpliate.s of lime and 
soda, tts well us sulphuretted hydrogen. Native 
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horaeie acid is employed as a scmrce of Borax (<l.v.), 
and contains about three-fourths of its weight of 
true boracic acid, accompanied Ijy ono-fonrtlL of 
water and impurities, tu a pure condition boracic 
acid may bo prepared by dissolving forty parts of 
borax, ffiUjlijOT, in one Imiiclrcd of water, and 
acting thereon by twenty-five parts of hydroclilonc 
acid, HCl, M’liicU removes the .soda, forming elilo- 
rido of sodium, NaOl, and water, ami on 

cooling the mixture, the horacic acid, HBOo, 
crystallises out. On rc-solution in water and re- 
crystallisation, it is obtained in i)iivo wliite feathery 
crystals. These crystals liave the ctrmptrsition of 
HiiOallaO, and on heating lo.so the whole of 
the water they contain, yielding hoxaeie anhydride, 
BjOa, thus : 

Udi'dCic jtciil. norncifi Anbydrklo. Wati>r. 

2IIBOjHaO = B.O3 + 2HA 
Boraclo acid is used in the arts as a linx, as an 
ingredient in the glaxe employed in iHittery { and 
the wicks of stearinc and com[)ositG cand^us are 
treated witli it, so tliat wlien tlie candle is horning, 
the end of the wick, when it gets long, may fuse 
and fall to the side, where it can bo burned aM’ay. 
As an antiseptic and prosen’ativo of fo*)d, Ijoracie 
acid is extensively employed either alone or along 
with borax. An ointment, called ‘.Taster’s Oint- 
niemt,' of groat antiseptic power, is prepared from 
Ixtracic. acid, M’ax, and parallln. In the preserva- 
tion of imttov, milk, wine, beor, meat, anvl hsh, 
it is probably used tu a greater extent than any 
other antisoptio. There is still nmeh discussion 
as to the dusirahility of preHerving food hy this 
means, hut as yet no authoiitio evidunce has been 
produced to slmw that its use has been followed 
ny ovil roHults. Boracic acid is volatile wlien its 
solution in tvatcr or atcoliol is ova))oiute(l, and 
when nlcoliol containing it is ignited, tho (lame 
has a green colour oliavactcristic of bomcie noid. — 
Bnro-glycorido (tj.v.), prepared hy lioating boracic 
acid with glycoriiie, possesses very vnlwablo anti- 
septic properties. 

IlorngCf BoriKjo, or liomigo, & gonne of 
Boraginacejo (q.v,), of whicli tho tlireo species arc 
all natives of the coinitries around tho Muditor- 
ranean. The Common Borage is 
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found in waste places in many parts of Europe, 
and is pretty fret]uent— no doubt naturalised — in 


Britain. It is a herb of Bomewliat stout and coavso 
appearance, but is easily recognised by its scorpioid 
cymes of few large (J in.) beautiful* blue ftower-s 
with purple-block antliei'S, spurred at the back. 
Borage was formerly much cultivateil and liigbly 
esteemed, being reckoned amongst tbe conlUil 
flowers, and supposed to possc.ss exhilarating rpiali- 
ties, for which it no longer receives credit. The 
belief in its virtues was at one time extremely 
prevalent in England, its very name being, afcord- 
ing to some, a corruption of eorctyc, and its use cm- 
rcspoiiclingly universal. Tlio Howcrs were put into 
salnd.«5, Gerard tells us (1307), ‘ to make the mind 
glad;’ mid hondd.s: ‘There be also many things 
made of them, used cverj'whero for tiie ctmifoit of 
the heart, for tho driving away of sori-ow, and 
increasing tho joy of tho mind,’ It was also 
frequently put hi wine, and altlioiigh it lias no 
sensible properties, its traditional virtues still 
retivin for its leaves a place in the uvepavatiou of 
cloi-ct-cup, Tho young leaves ami tender tops 
are pickled, and occasionally boiled for the table, 
and are still used iu salads in Germany. 

Boragi'ncas or Boi{agixa'ce->:, a chiefly her- 
baceous <»rdcr (it cordillm-al dicotyledcms, the altcr- 
iiatc exKtipulate leaves generally rimgh with hairs 
which proceed from a thick liard base (whence 
tho old name Aspciifolhe), and tiio whole plant 
lunoilagluous and emollient. The inflorescenco is 
u.siKilly a scorpioid cyme; tlie calyx and corolla 
r>-lobed x-cgnlar ; the stamens e]iipetalonB ami altei'- 
uato; and the primitively 2-h)>)ed ovary becomes 
eaiTv divided into four l-accdod nutlets, much rc- 
Kunibling those of Babiatb (q.v.). and witli a single 

g 'inrbftsic style. The order Ehretiaceni of some 
ilaiiists diliois cliielly in the fmit, which hi tho 
more typical species is a sucoiilent drupe; and in 
the i'lo'liotropes consists of four dry achenin more or 
less consolidated. — Tliero are ivlioiifc COO known 
species of tlie projier Bnraghiea', and about 300 of 
Eliretlaccw, The fovmei are natives priuclpally of 
temnemte climato-s, and are particularly almnttiuit 
iu tlio south of Europe and in tlie tomperato parts 
of Asia; tlio latter are move tropical, but not ex- 
clusively so. Borage (q.v.)t Alkauot (q.v.), Com* 
frey (q.v.), and Eorget-inc-not (q.v.). ore familiar 
examples of the former; tlic exquisitely fragrant 
Heliotrope (q.v.) is the best known of the latter. 
Tlie drupes of some spceie.H of Ehretia are eatable. 

Itoriis'siis. ^Jeo I’ALMYitA Palm. 

Uovnx, ev lUncmATE of »SonA, is found native 
fts u saline iuonwtatiou on the shores of certnin 
lakes in Pemla, Tibet, Nevada, and C'alifornin, lint 
ifc also occurs widely scattered over the world, It 
Iiaa been long known, hut it was not till 1732 tliat 
its chemical nature was asccrtaiiicil. At Drst, and 
till comiMiratively recent years, the main source 
was the eriule article hrouglit from Tibet in skins, 
and going hy the name of timal. As so obtained, 
the crj'stals were coated with a greasy matter, said 
to liO derived fitmi tho skins, ami tins had to be 
liisb removed by meaiis of soda before tho borax 
could he refilled. In 1850 the Califoniian soni ces 
of borax Avero discovered, tlm hottoni of a lake 
ijcing found to ho covered to a depth of aliout 
18 iiieliea with a mud impregnated with borax, 
Mul contaimiig larg<i crystals of it. From this 
mud, by tveatiueiit with hot water and crystallisa- 
tion, tliero Is fiwt obtained concentruted borax, and 
by further treatment this yields tho reftnexl borax. 
Ill other niacc.s iu Colifuriiia tho borax is found 
mixed with sand in alight grnnuliu- form, containing 
about T^th of the pure salt, v'hile largo crystalline 
masses of it occur below the surface of tlie ground. 
Ill all these casas a similar method of purifica- 
tion is mlopted. Tlio impovtauce of those deposits 
may be gathered from the figures slioAving the 
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myductiun of bovax in tlie Pacific fitate-s — viz. 
Ill 1872, 280,000 lb. ; in 1S7G, 0,140,00010. ; and in 
1884, 3,732,000 lb. In Europe, liri’KO Cjuaiitities of 
(ciif/icial borax are prejmred from the Ilovacic Aei<l 
(q.v.jof Tuscany. Tills, mixed -with cavbonato of 
siidn, is heated in a furnace, carbonic acid lieiny 
liberated, and the cnicle salt is then dissolved iii 
water to free it from impurities, and crystallised. 
Tito changes which take place in this operation 
are represented by the following equation : 

Doracie Aci(), Gaibnu.ate ofSoiln. Iluiiix, 

2B2O33H2O + NasCOs = + 

Cnrbcmic AcUl. Wiitor. 

CO2 + -SUnO. 

TJio common variety of bora.x contain.s ten equiv- 
aleiits of water, NadijO- + lOH^O, and fonn.s pris- 
matic cry.stals; but another variety exists, known 
as odaliCflnd horax, and eontaiiiinf^ only live mole- 
cule.s of water. Ihirax is soluble lu twelve times 
its weigiik t>f cold water, and in lialf its weight 
of boiling watc]’, yielding a clear solution with 
a slightly .sweetish taste. It is of gn'eat use 
in the clietnical arts owing tn its projicrtios of 
disHtdving metallic oxides, mid of fovming a dux 
when lieated u’ith other substances. On this 
aecmmt it is miicli used in conneotion with the 
Blou'pijio {'pv.), before which It yields difl'orent 
eolunred glasses eoTrcsimiuUng to the motalH 
pi'eaont. It is also einployod in the inmiufacturo 
of oiianiol, and for gln/lng oi' coating vessels in 
pottery, as also in tlio formation of tlio ])asto hir 
lutillcial goms. To the motnUnvglst it is an aid in 
the readiness with which it proinutes tlie fusion 
of inotalHo mixtiires, and tho separation of tlio 
metals; and to the sohloror It is of sorvioe in 
foTuiing a thin glassy coating over the edges of 
the metals, wliicli prevGuls their oxidation at the 
time they are lieing joined together. It is nsed as 
a mordant in calico-iivinting, while as an adjunot to, 
ov snhstitnto for, soap in washing, it gives satis- 
factiny results in tlio proportion of J 11>. to 10 
gallons of M’ater. For tho toilet, horax in soluthm 
IS iiivahiahle, making; in itself an admivalile 
shampoo, while its utility for cleaning hrusli and 
comh are well known. A varnish prepared by 
boiling together one part of horax and live of 
Bhollac •with water is used for stiU’ening hats j and 
as an inseotieiilG it is very powerful, licinu spocially 
destructive to cockroaclies. For preserving meat, 
lish, butter, and milk, either alone, or along with 
Bovacic Acid (q.v.), borax lias a wide ajiplication, 
no less than 20,000 lb. having been supplied in 
tlie Chicago canning works in one year for tlie pre- 
serving of meat alone, lleshles those technical use.s, 
linra-x is much used, in niedieine jis an antiseptic, 
being applied either in powder or as lotion. For 
ulcerating- surfaces, and in llie treatment of the 
infantile disease tlirusli, it is extensively applied ; 
while throat loxeiigcs, designed to relicA'e the 
hotu'scncss of public speakers, generally contain 
this valuable salt us a cuiistituoiit. 

iSordU) Jkan CiiAULiiH dk, niathematieian and 
astronomer, was born in 1733 at Dax, in the Froneli 
department of Lande.s. As early as ]7.")() Ids 
MCninirc sur Ics ib'y/'c(:^«7cw proeiireu him admission 
to the Academy of Seience.s. Entering tho iiar-y, 
lie Ijiisied liimself with nautical, ustroiiomical, and 
hydraulic investigations, and suggested great im- 
provements ill the form of i'essel.><. In 1777-78 lie 
did good sei'viec in the American war ; in 1782 
he \va.s captured by the English on the voyage 
home from ilartinifiiie, but was perniitted to 
return on parole to iVanee, whore he ontoTed tlio 
ministry of marine. He died at Paris, 20th F’eb- 
ruiiiy_ 1709 . Ho was a leading nieiuher of the 
commission intrusted with the iheasuremcnt of a 


meridian arc ; and lie rendered essential service to 
tho new system of weights and measures. 

Borrtc. See Booiinit 

]t()r<t(;miN» the third seaport of hVauce, ami 
tlie chief town in tho departmont of Gironde, is 
heautifully situated in a jilaiu on the left bank of 
the Garonne, about 60 miles from its mouth in 
tlio Atlantic, and 359 miles SSM'. of Paris by 
rail. Transatlantic steamers can easily ascend 
witli the Hood to Bordeaux, which is accessililo at 
all times to vessels of 600 tons. Tiie eonimeree 
both by the Garonne and liy railways is very 
extensive, and its long and eresoent-shaiied harbour, 
providing aneliorage tor 12(K)sliii»s, has a singiihirly 
noble appearance. But the quay iiecoiiimodation 
is limited ; most of the sliips have to anelior in tho 
stream, exposed to very high and .swift tides, In 
1867-79 a spacious dock was constrmitcd at tlie 
lower or nortliern end of the town, witti a depth 
at ebb-tide of 22 feet, and an aveu of almo.st 25 
acres ; and in 1888 the constructiou of stone cm- 
hankments, iron jetties, and other iiiijirovemeiits 
was eommoncod. The river is orossed jiy a noble 
bridge of 17 arche.s and u.32 yards in length, 
erected in 1811-21. The old town lias narrow 
crooked streets; but tho no^YOl• parts of tho city 
ami tho suburbs have wide stroots, lino squares, 
aiul pleasant promoiuulos lined with trues. In 
spite of damp wiiUors and ojipressivu summors, as 
well as of its imperfect drainago system, Bordeaux 
is a lioalthy town. Tlio eatliedral of 8t Andre', 
wliioli was consecrated in 1000, is I'oniaikahlc for 
its beautiful towers, dosignod and luuU, it is said, 
by English nrcliitoots during tho I'liiglisU occupa- 
tion. Kt Croix dates from the lOtli euntury, and 
Sb Sourin is also vory anoionb. Scvornl liamlsomo 
largo churches havo boon built iiotivoou 1808 and 
1881. Hoi'dcmix is tlio seat of an arcilihishop, and 
contains a faculty of scionco and luttors (rebuilt 
ill 1885-87, ami constituting part of tho university 
of BTauoo, with 900 students), schools of tlicology, 
moiliciiio, art, and navigation, an academy of ai ts 
and scioneos, a valnnhlo gallery of paintings, a 
museum, and an observatory. The Grand TluiAtro 
is one of the largest and Iino.st buildings of its 
kind in Franco. The imhlic, library has upwards 
of 100, 000 volumes, Pop, (1872) 100,(182; (1886) 
235,374. 

Tlio principal bvancheH of imlu.stry are the pro- 
duction or prepivratioii of sugar, hramly, liipionrs, 
vinogar, tobacco, ]iriiited calhioos, woollen goods, 
casks, iia]) 0 i', euvtlieuwaro, ghi.s.s bottles, capsules, 
hOiels, and chemical iirodiicts. There are large 
dockyarils, liut s]ii|)lmihling lias been ])ractically at 
a standstill for .«ome years. The old Canal du ilidi 
connects Bordeaux with the Mediterranean ; ami 
a great eaiml bus been recently prooosed, to con- 
iieet Bordeaux with Narbuime. Wine, brandy, 
vinegar, fruit, lisli, lace, jewelry, veady-iiiadc 
clothing, and skins arc among its prim-i]ial ex- 
ports, the largest trade being with England and 
South Amovica. Bordeaux is an important centre 
of tlie F’rencli eud-lisliing sliips for Newfonmlland 
ami olsewliere. In 1880, 1969 sliips, of 1,274,937 
tons, entered, and 2032, of 1,284,265 tons, cleared 
the port. Almo.st half the vessels, and more tliiui 
half the tonnage, were Britisli. Tho total value 
of iniiiorts and exjiorts for 1885 was resiioetivelv 
4;15,!103,813 and iir),286,012. 

Flxcoiit those of (vhainpagne, no French wines 
have been .so much exported to foreign countries as 
tlioso grown in the department of (.Tiroiidy, e.spe- 
eially the lilodoc, and Known as Bordeaux wines. 
Homo of them are red (known in England as 
Claret), otliors white. Tho (inest rod wines are 
produced by the vineyards of (.'^ifitcau-Lalito, 
UliAteau-MaVgaux, Cluiteau-Latuuv (all Medoo 
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wines), niul Uant-Ih-ion, the liest of the vins de 
Graves. St Jnlion tuui St listeiiho are of the second 
vniiU. The St Eniilioii wines ave n «listinct groun. 
Of the wliito wines, the Cliftteau trY»i«em is the 
tiiicsb of SuntcrueSi others lieiiig itoinineK, Barsac, 
Preignae. Of late years, liowevor, tlie mvnges of 
the Phylloxera (q.v, ) liave sci umsly diminished the 
vintages, and largo quantities of wine have Iwen 
iinnortcd in conseqnonce from Siiaiii and Sicily, and 
eitner niixeil with, nr s<dd ns, iiovdeaux winos. 

novdeaiix, anciently called Ihu'diyulu, was tlic 
capital of the Ffiv'yef, and heiiig made 

hy Hadrian the capital of Aquitania Secmnla, it 
became both the nvincipal emporium of the south- 
west of Gaul, anct the seat ot its best educational 
institutions, The only important Homan I’cmains 
are the so-called 'palace of Galliemis,’ really the 
ruins of a largo amphitheatre. The town shared 
the fate of Aquitania, and s-ufl'ered sncoessively 
from Vandals, Gotlis, Pranks, ami Mmirs. It was 
taken liy Charles Martel in 73<> j but was again 
spoiled by Norman pluiulorors in the 9th eentnrj'. 
It lieeame tho caintal of the Duchy of CJnienim; 
and in 1 1.12 passed, by tlie marriage of Eleanor of 
Guienno with lienry of Normandy (afterwards 
Henry II. of England), under the dominion of 
England. The town was for a eonsidcrahle time 
the seat of the splendid court of Edward the 
Black Prince, but was restoreil to Franco in 1461. 
It was tlio seat of tlio Collijgo do Gnyenne, 
in which Gcorgo lluolianan ami other noted Scots- 
men wei'o professors in tho lOth century. Dur- 
ing tho Hovolntinn it was the principal scat of the 
GironiUsls, and suiVerod fearfully at the hamls of 
tho Toi'i’ovUta. Its Uihahitauts, disallected to 
Naiioloon’s govovnmont, wore the llrst to «lcelaro 
for tho Houvlious in 1814. During the Franco- 
Prussian Avar, tho first sittings of tho National 
Assembly in 1871 wove hold hero in the Grand 
Tluifttre. lloi'deau.x is tho birthplace of llichanl II. 
of England, tho poet Ausonius, and Rosa Bonheur. 

l{or<l<‘laiH) tho country round about Bor- 
doaux, was a recognised division of tho province 
of Gnionno, 

ICoi'dciltOWli, a town of Burlington county, 
Now Jersey, pm tho Delaware, 0 miles SE. of 
Trenton hy rail, and 28 miles ENE. of Philadelphia 
by rail or steamer. It lias iron-foundries, nmchinc- 
shops, sliirt-factoiics, and sliipj-urds. Pop. (1880) 
5334. 

ItOL'dcrSt Tin:, as denoting tho tract of country 
lying immediately on both shies of the frontier lino 
hetwcon Enghvmf and HeotlamI, is n term somewhat 
elastic in its signification, Gcofiraphicidly, tlio 
frontier line nins diagonally north-east or south- 
west, betAveon tho head of the S<ihA’ay Firth at the 
latter extromity, and n point a little north of tho 
mouth of the TAveed at the other extremity ; tho 
counties touching upon this line being Cumber- 
land and Noi'tbumberland on the Euglisli side, and 
Dumfries, Htjxburgli, and Berwick on tho Keottish 
side. The distance betAveen the tAvo oxlreinitic’B is 
udvrly 70 miles as the evow Hies but, hdlowing the 
frontier line in its irregularities, about 110 miles. 
The line of diA'isioii is for the most part a natural 
one. Tlio middle portion, extending .35 miles, is 
formed by the higli barrier of the Cheviot range, 
the watershed or Avhicli may be reganled as in 
general the line of division, i.eaving tho ChOA’iots 
in the south-Avest, the line descends for nearly 
22 miles by the Korsliope Burn, and tho Avators 
of the Lidllel, the Esk, and the Sark, to tho 
Solway Firth. From the north-east extremity of 
the Cheviots, the windings of the Tiveed, for about 
13 miles eastward, form the natural bonndoi'y. 
But at a point about 5 niilcs from tho month of 
that river, tho lino strikes outi .semicireularly in a 


north-easterly <lirection, till it reaches tlie east 
const a fcAV niilcs north of tho toAvii of BevM'iek-on- 
TAA’Ced; the space thus iiiclo.scd, einhracing Avitliin 
it what are knoAvn as the ‘Lihorties’ of tliattoAvn, 
having hcen at one time regarded as neutral terri- 
torj' lastweeu the tAX'o kingflouis. On the wo.stevu 
llmiler, near the SohA'ay, Avns a corresponding tract 
of country cl.aimcd by liotli kingdom.s, and Iieiico 
called the 'Dcbatcablc Land.' 

Wliile the almv'o may lie taken vonghly ns delin- 
ing the Border in tho geographical seiise, the Avoid 
has for historiexd purposes n wider signification, 
especially on the, Scottish sale. TnoldScotsAcisof 
Parliament ajiplying to the Border district, and in 
gencml in Scottish history, the counties of Selkirk 
and Peehle.s, though they noAvhero touch the fron- 
tier line, are eiiihraecd Avitliin tlio teiin. While, 
therefore, tho southern limit of the English Border 
may ho defined hy a Hue diUAvn from Carlisle to 
Newcastle, following nearly the route of the Homan 
Wall, the Scottish Bonier may for histoiical pur- 
poses he described as a truncated or rounded 
triangle. Its hase-liiic extending from WigtoAvn Bay 
on the wc.st to the mouth of the Tweed on tho 
cast, the apex or centml portion running as far 
north as tho toAvn of Peebles, nearly 40 miles from 
the Cheviots. The territory thus indicated ns the 
Scottish Border includes the Avlioio of tho counties 
of BorAvick, Boximrgh, Selkirk, and Peebles, a 
conshlcrahlc portion of Dnmfrlcssliirc, and jiart 
of Galloway. 

There is yet a third and more popular seuse in 
which the Avoid Jionler is used, and hero again 
aftecting the .SooUisli side. Tliis, Avhich may ho 
called tlio lUowy sense of tlio tcmi, arises out of 
the e.xtraovdiiiary prominence Avliich has been given 
to tho vale of the Tweed, including its tributaries 
the YaitoAA', the Ettrick, and the Teviot, hy the 
splendkhomaTiccs and poems of .Sir AValtor Scott, liy 
the poetry of Leyden and tho Ettrick Shepherd, hy 
the ancient and traditional liallads relating to tho 
district, and hy tho pathetic songs and legends 
more immediately connected Avith tlie Yarrow, and 
glorified hy tho genius of Wordsworth. Wliilo, 
uidced, all tlicse three sense.s of the Avord— tho 
goograi»hlcal, the historical, and tho literary— fall 
to ho recognised in any formal treatise on tho sub- 
ject, it must: he admitted that in oixlinary uaage 
tlio third or literary sunse predominates. Hence, 
when Border tales or Boruer ballads or Border 
tra<)itiuns are spoken of, it is tho Scottish rather 
than the English side of tho frontier tliat is 
referred to. 

Although tho iimne of the Binder, or Borders, is 
not perliaiiH older than the 13th century, it is of 
interest to note that from the very daAvii of British 
histoiy the district so called has exhibited in its 
aimalB the chaiaoteristics of a frontier or bonleilaiul, 
ill so far as it has almost constantly formed tho 
Ijoundary or point of contact between contending 
races aiiU nations. It is IU'.st iiitido known to us hy 
Tacitus as part of the kingdom of Brigantia, or the 
territorj' of the Brigantes— probably a Welsh-speak- 
ing race of Celts — who a uled all the country between 
the linmhov and ilei'sey as far north as tho Firth of 
Forth. They u'ere a strong, conragoous, and Avar- 
liko people, able for many years to keep tlui Homan 
cohorts at liay, and tlnis to serve as a check upon 
the nortliwaixl progress of the invaders, It liaa 
even been sugi;osted, on plausible grounds, that 
tho great eartlnvork Avliioii runs almo.st parallel 
with the lloinaii Wall between Carlisle and Ncav- 
costle, Avas tlio Avork, not of tiioinvaders, ashitlierto 
mippo.sed, hiife of these native tribc.s, and erected 
hy them os a harrier against the advance of tho 
Romans. The eartliAVorlf faces south, and is tliere- 
foro presumeil to liave been built ns a defoiico 
against the soutli (see. paper by Professor Hughes 
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‘ On tlie Ancient; Envtlnvorks between the Solway 
ancl tlio Jroutli of tiic Tyne,’ in Commtinica- 
tt'ons of C(unhnd<ic, Antiquurian Soceeij/, vol. vi., 
I887-88J. If so, we have here a dofmeil frontier 
line ns far Ijnek ns the 1st cciittiry of tiio era. 
The tli.sti'iot immediately to the north of tliis 
line and tlie Solway Firth was sulwcmiontly, how- 
ever, eonquored hy A^rieola, and neld by the 
Romans, thonj^di not without many insurrections 
on tlie part of the natives, until the departm-e of 
tiie former from the kinjjilom. Tho district tlien 
heeaine the common hattle-grouiul successively 
of Piets and Britons and Angles, until tlio 
6th century, when we again find it appearing 
in liistory under the name of Bernieia (a name 
regarded hy Proiessor Rhys jus traeeahle to the 
oilier Hrigautia), and occnjiicd hy aii English- 
speaking people. Bernicia, in tlie .snceee<ling cen- 
tury, was c<mj(iiucd with Duiw to ft>vu\ the great 
kingdom of Northumbria, which kingdom, as 
Jhigantia had done, included all the territoiy 
hetween the Huniher and the Forth, Fi-om tlie 
7th to the II til contni'ies, wliat we now call tlio 
iiovdev district still contiimetl to he the meeting- 
point of liostilo races, the Scots of Dalriada and the 
Piets, and latterly the Scots alono, contending, now 
with the Angles, 'and no%v with the usnrpini*- llanos, 
for tlie posscHsiiin of tho country wateix'd hy the 
Tweed. At length, in 1018, tho Scots, under hlal* 
colm II., defeated the Angles of Northumbria in a 
great battle at (.'arhani, near Coldstream, where- 
upon the Northumbrians ceded to tho Scots the 
district then known as Lothian (q.v.), that is. tlic 
whole of the territory between the Tweed ami the 
Fovtlr. The Scots afterwavds ohlalne^l no.sscsshm 
also of Cumherlaiid, hut this was wroattsl trom them 
hy 'iVilliaui Rufus in 1092. TJie Tweed, however, 
fltill remained an the lioaudavy lietwecu England 
and Scotland on tlio uasturn Border, until the 
frontier was linally adjusted, much a.s it exists, hy 
a conmilmsion of hath countries in 1222. 

From the time of the rise of the Celtic dynasty 
of .Scottish kings in the person of Maloolin II. a 
cliange for good w ohservaide in tho condition of the 
Sciitush Border. Under Ins doscendant, Malcolm 
Caiimoi'Q, the aristocracy was strongllicncd by tlie 
scttleincnt of nohle Saxons and Normans ; and hy 
DaA’id I, ivere planted the great religions luniscs 
Kelso, Melrose, tTedhuigh, and Dryhiirgli, u'liich 
could not fail to liavc a civilising and ameliorating 
elVoct upon the people and the country. On the 
English side the cdiurcli liad a Ic-s-s vigorous growtli, 
having no such uumiliecnt patron as King'.David, 
yet tlievo also it euiihl boast of the tine cathedral <»( 
Carlisle, tho Preinonstratensian abbey of Alnwick, 
the ancient monastery and priory of Hexham, luul 
the still inore ancient and classic slirino of Lindis- 
fariie or the Holy Ishmd. The Scottish side of the 
Bordormade, iiioreovur, at this time a great advance 
as compared with tlio Eiiglisli side. This advance 
xvas due not a little to its pliysical superiority. 
Nortliuiuherlniid, wliicli nmrclies with •Scotland for 
fifty miles, and almost of itself constitutes tlic Eng- 
lisli Border, was iiio.stly, ^vith the exeepition of the 
sonth-eastern portion, a baiTcn and bleak country. 
Even now, its western and northerly parts, witli 
their high and nucongenial exiiosure, are lit-tlo better 
than moorlands. Tho soil, being cold and wot and 
sour, is unfavourable to plant-Hte, and for milas on 
miles, in f«mio places, scarcely a tree i» visible. On 
the other hand, tho .Scottisli Border, with its bmnd 
and fertile lalleys fed by mmieroiis streams, its 
valuable Avmidlaiidp, and its green liill-paatui'ea, was 
extremely favourable, iiotwith.standing its exposure 
to hostile inroads, for the settlement and support 
of a numerouH and thriving population, lloncc 
Berwick and Jedliiirgh and lloxhurgh rose in the 
IStli century into toiviis of great wealth and iin- I 


portance, having an extensive homo and foreign 
trade, Berwick hoiiig described as the greatest .sea- 
port in tho British island. But Avitb the death of 
Alexander III., and the mithreak of the War of 
Succession, all this was changed. Berwick was 
captured hy the English king and sacked j the 
castles of Jedburgh and Hoxlmigh wore from time 
to time taken and retaken, being alternately 
garrisoned and demoli.shed. Of the ancient; bu.sy 
trading town of Roxburgh, not one stone is left 
upon another j and of its great castle and fortress, 
hilt tho merest vestiges. Even tlic aidondid re- 
ligioH.s establishments — the alibeys, eburehes, and 
monasteries— did not escape sjioliatioii and de- 
striictioii, Melrose requiring, after the time tif 
Etlwnul I., to ho ahmvst vcmiilt. On tho English 
Border, tho niinons cll’ccts of these national wavs 
wore felt also, though not to tlie same extent; foi' 
iu Nocthumhevlaud was no town to speak of nearer 
than Newcastle, and the intovvoning nu)oi'.s and 
mosses allbwleil hut scant booty to the spoiler. 
The Scots, therefore, in their reprisals, while not 
omitting to mvage the nearer dales of the Rede 
ami tho Till, W'eve obliged to oxteiul their inroads 
beyond the high and harren tracts of Nortluunhor- 
land ; and it was the vielier though more distant 
valleys of llnrham and York.sliire tliat lioard the 
fici-ec war-cry of Randol]i)i and tho Douglas, and 
yielded to the invadeis the harvest of the su’ord. 
Weardiile ami Teosdalo m’gvc better hunting-grounds 
ill which to 'drive a prey,' tlian tlio ujipev M’uters 
of the Cociuofc and thoTync. 

It was ihmhtlcHS due to tlie exigencies oncasioned 
hy these constantly recurring Border wars and 
raids, from the lilth to tho IRtU century, that the 
whole country on both sides of the frontier hocaino 
so thickly studded witli castles and peel-towors, tho 
numerous vuiu-s of whicli still form a distinctive 
feature in Bordor sconoiy. 'riioso castles and 
towom, generally jdaiitcd on lieig!itH_ overlooking 
tlic rivcr-valiey.«j'’, stood ns a rule within sight one 
of another, iu order that tlie signnl.H of inviision oi' 
alarm might Iw tlio more rapidly .sjueiul from point 
to point. From a survey made in 1460, wo liiid 
that Northumherland alone piw.sessod Ihirty-sevun 
castles and sevonty-oiglit toweis ; and tlie .‘Scottish 
side was equally well strengtheiiod and defended. 
Among the larger and more inqiortant fortresses 
on tho English side, were tho castles of Wark, 
Noriiam, Alnwick, Newcastle. Caillslu, Na'vortli, 
mul Cockoimowth j and o« tlio SHcotVish side, the 
castles of Berwick, Roxhurgli, Jodliurgh, Fornio- 
liimt, CcHsford, Bianxholnie, Herniitago, Locli- 
mtibca, Caorlaverock, and T'hvc(i.vo •, besides the 
hundreds of peel-towers and Imstel-hoiises scattered 
over the country. Uii both Borders also grew n)i 
many hirtified towns, upon whose wuUh tho citizens 
hy tunw kept nightly watcli and wanl. 

To iiarmte all the invasions tliat took place on 
cither side of the Border would ho to repeat great 
part of tho general history of England and Scot- 
land ; Imt as giving some idea of the oxtruordiiiary 
havoc and destmetion occasioned by these wars anil 
invasions, two autliontic rcjiorts may he referrcil 
to. In 1644 Sir Raljih Evers an'd Sir Brian 
Liitouu, with an Jhigli.sn army, invaded the .Scot- 
tish Bonier, mid hotween July' and Novomher they 
destroyed 192 towns, towoi-s, huvnikyus, parisli 
chm-chos, A'e. j slow 403 .Scots and took HIO 
priHonom; cavvied oil' 10,386 liead of cattle, 12, 402 
sheep, 1296 houses, 200 goats, and 860 bolls of corn, 
hesidca an untobi quantity of ‘inside gear and 
plenishiug.’ In one village alone — that of I.eB- 
suddon (now St Boswells)— Sir Raljdi Evers writes 
that he burned ‘ 10 strong bnstol-Iumses,’ Again, 
in Septemhor of tho following year, tho Earl of 
Hertfoixl a second time invaded tho. country, and 
botu’ccii the 8tli and 23(1 of that month, he ‘razed 
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and cast down’ the abbeys of Jedburgh, Kelso, 
Drybiirgh, and Melrose, and burned tlio town of 
Kelso. At the same time he destroyed about 30 
towns, towor.s, and villages oii the 'J'weed, 30 on 
the Toviot, 12 on Itnlo wator, 13 on the Jed, 4(5 
on the Kale, 19 on the Bowniont, 109 in the 
parishes of Ecclcs and Duns in Berwickshire, with 
20 other towers and villages in the same county. 
The places de.stroyed are all named in the report 
to the English king, along witli a classified list of 
that terrible six'teen days' destruction, embracing 
7 monasteries and friar.s’ house.s, 16 castles, towers, 
and peels, '6 market-towns, the iiumense nninber 
of 243 villages, with 13 mills, and 3 ‘spitals and 
liosnitals.’ 

Tlio Borders have likewise been the scone of 
some great historical battles. Of what may be 
called national contests, in wliich Scots and 
English armies were ojiiiosed to each other, there 
is tlio battle of Halulon Hill (1333), Otterbnrn 
(13HS), Homildon Hill (1402), I’iperden (1435), 
EUidden { 1513), Solway Mohs ( 1542), and Anernm 
Moor (1544). In tliree of these battles — Otteiinirn, 
Piperdon, and Anernm Moor— the Scots were vic- 
torious. Of wiiat may he called internal contests, 
we have the light at Arkinliolm, now Laiigliolin 
(1455), Imtwcon .Scotsmen, when .lames IT. broke 
tlio power of the Douglaso.s j the battles of Hedgeloy 
Moor, near Percy’s Croea, and of the Levels, near 
Huxliam (1463), hotween the English adliorents of 
Lancaster and York, when the Lancastrians wore 
defeated ; the skirnush of Haliden, near Melrose 
(1525), between Scotsmen under Angus and Hue- 
cleucli, when Angus vanrjuisliod tlio Border chief j 
and the battle of Philipnaugh (1045), when Leslie 
drove Montrose oil' the field, Of many faction 
fights and deeds of daring, siicli as tlie .Uaid of tlio 
lioidswiro (1575) and the roseno of Kinmont 
■Willie from Carlisle Castle (1590), the anoiciit 
ballad-writers are tlio host historians, 

In order to provide against the exceptional tend- 
encies of the Borderers on > the one side of the 
frontier to fall out witli and plunder tlioso on 
the other side, the governments of both countries, 
in the 14tli century, divided the frontier into tlio 
East. West, and Middle Marches, over onoh of 
wliicli divisions wardens wove appointed hy their 



respective sovereigns. These M’ardoris >\’oro salaried 
olilcials, and endowed with groat aclministvatlvo 
and indicial powers,. They stood to their respec- 
tive (listi'icts in the place of the sovereign} and tlic 
ollieo was at one time hereditary, heiiig practically 
vested as the prerogative of a few ot the liiglier 
nobles who had csbatos on the Borders. At certain 
tinicH, a day of truce was held, when the Englisli 
and Scottish wardens met, oxainincd each other’s 
credentials, and settled any questioim that might 
bo in dispute between their followers. As in tlio 
case of tlie Bald of the Beidswire, these meetings 
did not always end jioacefully. (For details as 
to the duties of the wardens, and the law.s and 
nsages of the warden courts, see The Histonj of 
Lidiksdalc and the BchatcabCc Land, by K. B. 
Armstrong, part i. 1833.) One district wliich 
was the cause of much trouble to the wardens of 
the West March, was that known as the Debate- 
able Land, wliicii lay partly in England and partly 
in Scotland. Its south hounilary was formed by 
the Esk, from its junction with tlio Liddel to 
where it ontei-s the Solway ; and within the 
Dehateable Land were comprehended the haronie.s 
of Kirkandrows and Morton In Cumberland, and 
Brettalach or Bryntallono ( now Caiionbie ) in 
Dumfriesshire. It is first mentioned in a pro- 
clamation of loth November 1449, as ‘the lauds 
called Batable or Tlirccp lands.’ Its chief families 
M'ero the Armstrongs and Grahams, hotli clans 
being noted as desperate thieves and freclmotera. 


They had frequently to he dealt with by force of 
arms, till in the 17tli century tlie Grahams wore- 
traiisported to Ireland, and forhiddeu to return; 
upon pain of death. Other districts of the Borders, 
from time to time called forth hostile visitations- 
frnm the Scottisli king.s or tlieir eommi.ssioner.s, 
when great numlievs of the rohhovs were frequently 
seized and hanged. So late as 1606, the Earl of 
Diinhar executed as many as 140 of them. The- 
union of the crowns removed some obvious grounds- 
of contention between the English and Scottish 
people, and after the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury the Borders gradually subsided into a more 
peaceful condition. 

The character and habits of the Borderers wore 
much alike both on the English and the Scottish 
side. While the greater nobles lived in largo and 
strong castles, the inferior gentry occupied the 
iioel-towem, in which the accomiiiodatioii might 
oaroly snllice for the wants of a small farmer of the 
present day. And yet the accommodationj meagre 
a.s onr moilern idea.s 'woukl esteem it, was probably 
.snllieient for the simple wants of a rude and liardy 
people, who must have set but little value upon 
movable and perishable property, knowing how 
liable they wore to have it stolon dr consumed, and 
how readily, hy equally predatory means, they might 
replace it from tho stores of otliers, The tic or 
feudal boml, on the Scottish Border at least,, 
hotween the chiefs and the principal men of their 
elans, was that implied in the tovm ' kindly 
tenant’ — i.o. a tenant who was of the kith, kin, 
or family of the eliloftain, or who had held his. 
lands in succession, from fatliov to son, for sevcml 
gonoratioiis. Tliis tie was not dependont upon 
payment of rent either in money or lii kind, nut 
upon kinship, and was for the binding togetlior of 
the leading momhers of the clan in tlio cominoii: 
objects of solf-intorost and sulf-defenco (see Ediu’ 
biii'ff/i Eomw, July 1887i pp. 12, 13). In a state of 
society so constituted, it was iiiovitablo that tliore 
shonhl bo umoli strife and contention, not only 
between the residents on opposite fi'ontioi«, Imt 
among the clans thomsolves, and many instances, 
of eruolty and almost savage vindiotlvonefis have 
been loft on record } yet what to some extent ro- 
dtiomed this stale of tilings from slioor harhnrity, 
was the fine and elevating spirit of chivalry whieli 
actuated both kniglita and nobles, and wliiclt 
spread itself from tliom through men of ]es.a degree.. 
lionco the achievements which liavo found lasting: 
enshrinement in the Border hallad.s, instinct as 
tliese are with the poetry of action, of chivalrous 
bearing in lovo and. war. 

For tho etirly history ot the diatriot, seo Dr Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland ( 3 vola. 1870-80) ; Professor llhya’s Celtic 
JJriktin (2d ed. 1884). For lator periods : Bidnath’s 
JJovder Ilistorf/ of linijhind and Scotland {1770 ) ; itiUor]/ 
oj Norlhxmherland, by Wallis (2 vola. 1709 ); by Hodgson, 
('7 vols. 1820-58); F. H. Grooiuo’s Short Historji of the 
Jinnlcn (1887); and Family Histories by Sir William; 
Fraser (q.v.), For general antiquities: Dr Collingwood 
iiraco's hmnan Wall {3d ed. 1837}; W. .Sidney Gibson’s- 
IJcscriptive axid Historical Notices of NmihimherlaniT 
Castles, Chnvckcs, and Antiquities {3 series); Scott’s- 
Border AntUniUies of ICnqland and Scbtland (2 vola. 
m4-17) ; M'Gibbou and Boss’s CasCellaicd and Domes- 
tic Architecture of Scofland (2 vols, 1887); and Pro- 
ccedini/a of Scottish Society of Axitifjuarics, Archwolof/ia 
Hiliuna (Newcastle), Berioickshire NatnraUsts' Clidt, 
and Haidck Arclucological Society, generally. For 
manners, oustoina, i!res.s, weapons, superstitions, poetiy, 
ifec. : 8cott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bwder, Intro- 
duction and Notes (3 vols. 1802-3); Professor Vcitoh’s 
History and Poetry of the Scottish Border ( 1878) ; Hen- 
derson s jFo/Werc of the Northern Counties (2d. ccl. 1879). 
For local history: Tato’a History of Almoick (2 vols. 
1800); A. Jeffrey's History and Antiquilies of Boxbvrgh- 
shire (4 vols. 1868-69); Dr W. Cliuinbora's History of 
Peellesshire (1864) ; '1'. Oniig-Brown'a History of Sclkiric- 
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shire {2 voh. 18.S(J); iTrs Oliver’s Vp^m' TevioUhile, md 
the &oi(i of J2ucdcudi (1887). .See Bit,L\D3, Castle, 
Peel-tower. 

Bordcr-ivarrailt, an obsolete fonu of dili- 
yenoe used in the Border countic.s of Scotland for 
detaining the i>evson of an English debtor. It was 
more rigorous than the general meditatio fiKjftt 
wari’ant. See Deut, Meditatio Fua.i-:. 

Bordiffhera, a nintev resort in the Iliviera, 
North Itiuy, on a hill overlooking tlio Mediter- 
ranean, 7 miles IVSW. of San lieino hy rail. It 
was fountled in 1470, Init its modern nrogress date.s 
from the opening of tlio Cornice roaif in 1823, and 
of railway coiiiimiiiication. It iios.sc.sHes several 
hotels anti an English elmreh. Bordighera snfl'ered 
in the eavthouakes of February 1887. Pop- i ) 
2oa6. See Hamilton’s JJonlitjherct, translated from 
the French by Dowson (1883). 

BordoilC. Pakis, a nainter of the Venetian 
school, was born of noble parentage at Treviso 
in 1500, He studied under Titiarr, to whoui ids 
works are often attributed ; and umler Giorgione. 
He worked in his native town, in Vicenza, and in 
Venice. In 15.38 he was invited to France hy 
Francis I., who eniployeil him to paint portraits 
of himself and of loading members of his court. 
He was knighted by Francis II. At AngHburg ho 
painted in tlie Fugger Palace, and at Milan in the 
cliapel of St Jerome ; and he died at Vonico in 
1570. His most important inonnmental work in 
painting was tiie six. sacred subjects witli 'which he 
decorated the dome of San Vicenzo, Treviso ; and 
his ‘ Fisherman presenting the Ring of St Alark to 
the Doge,’ now in the Academy, Venice, is ranked 
as masterpiece among Ids ea.sol pictiir&s. He is 
represented in the National Gallery, London, hy 
‘ Uaplinis and Chloe.’ and ‘A Portrait of a Genoese 
Lady.’ 

Bordure, in Ilevaldry, a border surrounding 
a shieUl (lig. 1), genovally sahl to occupy oue- 
lifth of tlie field. Thongli sometimes an inde- 
pendent hearing, it is often a difrerenco of a cadet j 
and tlie difl'erencing of cadets by bovdure.s, according 
to a deliidte system of rules, has never ceased to ise 
in use in the Iteraldry of Scotland. There is a 
great variety in hordurcs. Besides being engrailed, 
invected, wavy, iS:c., tlioy may bo parted in many 
way.s and ciiargcd. A fjorduvo eomponij or (/oho- 
naied — i.e. divided into sixteen srpiares (lig. 2)— is 
often an indication of illegitimacy; and in later 
time, .1 hoidnie wavy lias been used in England 


Fig. 1 . Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

(not Scotland) with the same significance. A chief 
or a canton is sometime.^ jilaced over a hordiiro : 
hut tliis is not done wlicn the bordure is a mark 
of cadency. It then alway.s .sni'roniids a coat, and 
may even surround a quartoi-ed coat, a very fre- 
quent arrangement in Scotlaml. 

Wlicn, however, a coat liaving a bordure is 
impaled Avith another, tlio liordnre is omitted along 
the line of impalement (fig. 3). 

BorCy a tidal phenomenon at the estuaries of 
certain river.s, also called Eaijrc. MHieii a river ex- 
pands gradually towards a very Avide mouth, and is 
.subject to iiigli tides, the spring flood-tide drives an 
immense volume of Avater from the sea into the river; 
the Avater accunmlate.s in tiie e.stuavy more rapidly 


tlian it can IIoav uu into tlie river ; and thus there 
! is gradually fovmeil a kind of watery ridge stretch- 
I iiig acro.ss tlie estuary, and riisliing up toAvnrds 
■ tho river Avith great violence ami imicli noise, 
In some cases tliis ridge or bore is many feet 
in height. This phenomenon is ohsevvahio in 
.several Britisli rivers, as tlie SeA'cru, Trent, Wyo, 
and Sohvay. Tlie most celebrated bore.s are those 
of the Ganges, ,Brahma])utra, and Indus : in the 
Hoogly branch of tlio ilaiigos, tho hove travels 
70 mifes in four hours, and often appears suddenly 
as ft liquid Avail over 7 feet higdi. That at Ilaiig- 
choo-foo is A'ory dangerous ; and tlie Bay of Fuiidy 
is remarkable tor its tidal iihenomena. Bee Tide. 

Bore is tiie internal cavity of any kind of lii'c- 
arni. It is in most cases cylindricftl ; but in the 
Lancaster gun it is oval, and in tho Whitworth 
lioxagonal, botli being also spiral ; whilo in all 
rilled firearms it is fnrroAvod Avitli spiral grooves, 
and for the same reason — viz. to give that rotation 
wliicli enables an elongated projectile to lie used (see 
Rifle). In most modern guns and small arms there 
is a cliainljcr at the bottom of the bore. In 
hreccli-loading weajions this cliaiiihor is larger 
in Alianietev than the IxiYe, in m'dev that the 
cartridge and projectile may enter it easily. In 
mnzzlo-luadei's it is generally of sinallev diamoLcr, 
hut an enlarged ehaiiiber has been tried in some 
heavy guns in onlov to giA’e move air space for tho 
expansion of the gases Avlien tho cartridge is lired. 
The diameter of the bore is called tho ‘calibre.’ 
In rilled guns it is inensurctl, not from tlio bottom of 
the grooves, but from tho smooth snrfacic.s belAveen 
them, called tlio ‘lands.’ Heavy iron guns were 
formerly cast solid and then bored out, but, as it 
is e.sseiitial tliat the surface of tho bore should 
ho extremely hard to prevent its being ‘ scored ’ liy 
tho shot, endeavours Avore made in America to 
attain tliis object by casting tliem holloAV, and 
cooling tho inner surface more rapidly than the ro.st 
of the metal. Large guns of modern coii.struction 
are, hoAveA'er, either made entirely of steel, as in 
the ‘ Krujip ' process, or as in the AYoolwicli and 
Avnisbvong systems, have a steel tube, fcougheuetl 
in oil, for tlio liore, and stvongtliened outside liy 
coils of wrought iron slirunk on over it (see Can- 
non ), so that tlie hardness of tlie boro is assured. 

Bori'aSj tho Greek name of tho north-east 
Avind, blowing toAvards Hellas from the Thracian 
mountains, and porsonilied in niytliology as the 
son of Astrieiis and of Eos or 'Aurora, and as 
lirother of NotuSj Zephyrns, and Hesperus. Ho 
was said to dAvetl in a cave of tho Thracian iricmus. 
He had a temple in Athens, because ho destroyed 
the Per.sian fleet of Xerxes; and at Megalopolis, 
a vearly festival Avas colehratcd in honour of his 
aid again, st the Spartans. 

Borecole. *Soc Kale. 

BorcUi, Giovanni Alvonso, a distinguished 
niatliematician and ustvonnnicr, and tlio founder 
of tlio iatro-inatlieniaticul school, horn at Naples 
28tli Jamiaiy 1608, Avas edueated at Florenco, aiul 
became professor of Mathematics at IMsa, and of 
Jledicino at Florence. Having taken jiart in a 
revolt, he Avas oldiged to leave Messina, anil spent 
the remainder of lii.s life at Romo, whore ho died 
31.st December 107D. He carofiilly observed the 
motions of the satellites of Jupiter, llion little 
known, and Avas one of tlio first to recognise tlio 
pavalioHc patlis of coiiiets. Ho wrote a treatise 
on fevers, and a number of Avorks on subjeots 
of applied matlicmatios, of Avliicli tlio nio.st cole- 
bratea is tliat Do Motn Aninudium ( Homo, 1680- 
81 }, In tills work lie applies tlio laws of ineelianics 
to tho motions of animals, 

Borers, a name applicable to many bootle-liko 
or Coleopterous insects in the family of Avood-oaters 
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or Xyloplia^a, but peculiarly applicable to the genera 
Ptiims ancl Anobiiun. The larviO eat their way 
through wooil, and when that happens to be farm- 
ture, the species of Ptiinis, I'i'C. come to have some 
practical human interest. They are mostly incon- 
spicuous animals, resting during the day in the 
larval tunnels, active and roving at night. I’liniis 
fur is common all the world over, and both ns adult 
and larva much too common in the experience 
of herbarium keepers, insect collectors, owners of 
stufled birds, not to mention wcareus of furs, and 
liouscwives generally. They are most readily got 
rid of by the lure of a damp cloth or by vegetable 
matter left in tlie room over night, and destroyed 
with its attracted victims in the i norniiig. The larva 
of Anobiuin striatum does groat damage to furiiitnro 
made of soft wood. Its little round tnnnels, looking 
as if made by a drill, and full of the (iucst powder 
formed from the devoured wood, are familiar enough. 


Borer {Awibiiim striuUim): 

Natural size, and iiiajfullled. 

The larva rests after a while, spins a silken cocoon, 
sleeps and grows for a time at the bottom of its hole, 
and finally emerges a miniature beetle, a dark-brown 
insect, with a proportionately large thorax overlap- 
ping tlio head, hut not lucasnring in all much aliovo 
a line in tength. hike its relatives in this family, 
it pertinaciously feigns death wlien touched or 
alarmed, an instinct prohably_ at fir-st duo to a 
pathological panic ami paralysis, but mnv novimil, 
habitual, and doubtless of advantage. Otlier 
species {A. tcsselatum and A. pcri/««a-), also found 
in furniture, bub likewise, ns is indeed usual, on 
trees, iiavo in their adult stage some importance in 
the history of superstition as insects winch produce 
a knocking noise, regarded as a ])resage of the 
approach of death. Tlio adult is woiit to knock 
against the wood with his upper jaws, but tlic-so 
‘blows, wliicli are taken for the knocking of Death 
himself, are notliing hut a knockiim of tlio male at 
the door of lua loved mate.’ The larvie .should bo 
smothered. There are many other genera of borers, 
Lijmcxyloii nauala on ship-timber, Ptiiiims on 
books, 'Aiiate on oak furniture, and so on j but the 
point of interest is the general habit of the family. 
Bee Deatu-watgii, also BomJ^u-.\NiMAL9. 

ISorg'crhout, a suburb of Antwerp, on the 
Scliyn, witli maimfactnres of tapestry and tobacco, 
and dye and blcacbing works. Pop. (1880) 
20,388. 

ISovgllC'SC, a family of groat distinction in 
the republic of Siena, and afterwards at Rome. 
One of the family, Cajiillo Boimjiiese, aseemled 
the papal throne in 1005 as Paul V., and hy him 
other inombors of the family were advanced to 
high positions. A inarriago with the heiress of 
the liouse of Aldolirandini brouglib the Borgliose 
family into the possession of great wealth. — C'AM- 
iLLO PiLii'uo Ludovico Bougiiesk, Prince Bor- 
gliOKO, born nb Rome in 1775, joined the Froncli 
army, and in 1803 married Pauline, the sister 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, and widow of General 
Leclore. Under the French empire ho was for 
some time governor-general of the firovinces be- 
yond the Alps, and Tiohl Ids court at Tuvin. He 
sold the Borgliese collection of artistic tveusnres 
to Napoleon for 13,000,000 francs, receiving in part- 
, payment the Piodinonte.so national domains j but 


when these were reclaimed by the king of Sar- 
dinia in 1815, he received back some of tlie works 
of ancient art. After the overthrow of Napoleon 
lie separated from his wife, and broke off all eem- 
ncction with the Bonaparte family. Ho lost Guas- 
talla, Avliicli lie had received through his wife, hut 
retained the principalities of Suhnona and Kossaiio, 
Ids hereditary posse.ssioiis. He died in 1832. — The ■ 
Boryhese rauica is one of the most maj^niticent at 
Rome, and its collection of paintings is remark- 
ably line. 

Boi’tflie.si, Bautolom^iijo, Count, a distin- 
gnisheir Italian anbupiavy, born at Savignauo, in 
1781. At Bologna and lloiiie he devoted himself to 
arelia’ologicnl rosoarches. Ho next arranged and 
catalogued various collections of coins, iiichuling 
that of the A^atiean. In 1821 lie fixed his residence 
in the little republic of San Marino, where ho Ih-eil 
devoted entirely to study, and died Kith April 
1860. Borghe.si did onormou.s service to Boiiinn 
epigrajiby anil mimisinatics. See Ids complete 
works, published at the expen.se of tlie French 
govovnnicnb by the Academy of Inscriptions at 
Paris (vols. i,-ix. 1802-79). 

Bors;ia« a family originally of Jativa, in tlie 
Bpanisli province of Valencia, where, at the time 
of the expulsion of the Jlonr.s (1238), the name 
iignres ainoim the Caballeros dc la Conquhta. One 
of its niemhers, Alfonso do Borja (1378-1458), 
bishop, and private secretary to Alfonso of Aragon, 
acconipaiued that monaveli to Naples, where lie 
liad gone to establish bis rule. This Borja, clioseii 

S ns Calixtiis III., settled a number of bis 
y in Italy. Itodvigo do Borja (1-431-1503), 
his nepiicw, in turn ascended the papal throne in 
1492, iimlcr tlie title of Alexander Vl. (q.v,)] and 
from tliab time the principal seat of the family was 
ill Italy, while its name took the Italian form of 
Borgia, Before his elevation to the oontUiento 
Alexander had had a nninher of chiklron by a 
Roman girl, known in history as Vanozza, bub 
whoso real name was Giovanna Catanei (1442- 
1518). Two of these o.ldhh-en, Ca'sar, the fourtli, 
and Lncrezia, Duche.ss of Ferrara, tlio fiftli, were 
destined to play important parts, and to acquire 
in Idstory an uidmpjjy renown. —Ca;.sau Bougia 
was Imrn in jVpril 1470, and died in 1607. An 
mubition tliab knew no bounds, energy that never 
flagged, and a contcm^it for laws dii’inc and 
linnian, joined to qualities of tlie first order as a 
general and administrator, rendered him one of the 
ino.sb extraordinary ligures of tlie Renaissance 
periotl, To arrest liis I’ast projects, there was 
required a league of all Italy and of the most 
powerful sovereigns of Europe. Vowed to the 
prie.stliood from liis birth, and from the ago of 
.seventeen invested with the dignity of cardinal, he 
early resolved to snrinounb all obstacles to liis 
ambition j he slirank from neitliev sacrilege nor 
imirder, and pi'ocnrcd tlie assassination of his eliier 
brother, Giovanni, Duke of Ganilia, whom ho 
shortly after succeeded in the post of captain- 
goneral of the Churcli, for Avliicli ho readily dolled 
tlie pMiTilo to nssimic tho breastplate. His fatlicr, 
Alexander, had made an alliance with Louis XII. 
of France for the invasion of tho kingdom of 
Naplo-s, In the Princess Charlotte d’Albret, sister i 
of tlie king of Navarre, a bride had been found for ' 
On'sar, u’lio, named Duke of Valeiitinois, witli a 
rich pension and tlio promise of a company of two 
huiulred lances for the siimiort of the tlirono of St 
Peter, wont to contract lim mnvriago (llth Ma^ 
1499} in France, and earrictl in exchange to Louis 
the papal bull, whiclnvas iiuli.spcnsnhle to tho king 
liofore ho could espouse liis predecessor’s widow, 
Anne of Bnttany. Ctesar's active life extended 
over no more than four years. 'VVliilst Ms father 
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was cnisliing tiio foiulal power of the barons of tlie 
ibnrtftgna, bo unilevtook to recover, one by one, 
nli tlie lief.s along the Adriatic coast which had 
censed to acicnowledge the over-lordship of the 
Holy See. In two snecesnive camiwiigns, he nindo 
liiinsoif master of the Romagna, Perugia, Siena, 
riomhino, the duchy of Urhiuo; he went so far as 
to tlircaten Plorenco itself, and was jdanning the 
reconstvvvction of a kingdom of Gentml Italy, 
witii himself at its head, wlien a j>owerfol leagoe 
was formed against him. His own sought 

to arrest his niarcli, but lie misled tliein by a 
feint, divided them, invited them toSinigallia, ami 
there coldly jmssed on them sentence of death. 
Named Duke of Romagna by tliopojie, he was pro- 
ceeding to menace ihdogua and expel the family of 
Rentivoglio, when, on tlie o^•e of his departure for 
his third cauipaimi, hoth he and his father wore 
stricken witli .sudden illness wliilo at a farewell 
banriuot given hy the Cardinal of Cometo. There 
was talk of jioison. Tlie old man succumbed 
(August 18, 1303), hut Oiesar’s youth, and his 
extraordinai’j’ force of ivill, tnnmpheil over the 
malady j the deutli of Alexander, however, wa.s in 
eiVeefc the end of Ida projects, and hia enemies now 
raised their iieads. The election of Pins III. (a 
i’iceolflinini) gave him a moment’s hope; the 
.succession of Julius II. (Della Rovevo), his 
bitterest enemy, after Pius’s brief reign of twenty- 
seven days, was fatal to him. Ciesar snvrondorcd 
at Nai)le.s, under tlie promise of a safe conduct 
from the king of Anvgou j bub GousaUo de Cor- 
dova broke Ills outli, and May 1504) bad him 
ari'ested and earned to Valencia. After an attempt 
to break out of Cliincliilla, whoro lie was fimt im- 
prisoned, ho was removed to Medina del Campo, 
froiu wlicncG, on the 23th October 1500, he made 
lii.s escape to the court of Navarro. Here ho took 
eommnnil of the royal forces agahvst I^uis do 
IJearnoiite, Constable of Navarre, udio refused to 
surrender the citadel of ^’iiuia, which ho held for tlio 
ki ng } and in a sorbic, 12tli May 1507, at tlio age of 
thirty. Ciusav Borgia fell, after heioicnlly defending 
lilinHolf, at n. place called Mendavia. Despite 
attempts to rehabilitate it, his memory rcmain.H in 
e.veoralion— despite, ton, the estimate of Macida- 
velli, who had luiii in view when ho MToto the 
ib'hicijie ; he has moveovev left among the peoples 
whom lie governed, the roim biLthm of a just 
prince, upright aiul severe, and of an able adminis- 
trator. Ho encouraged art, and was the friend of 
PintmTiechio, and the jirotcctor of Leonardo da 
Vinci.-— LuciiKZiA born at Home in 14«0, 

married in tlio first instance Giovanni yforza. Lord 
of Peaavo (Juno 1493)5 bub her father, luubltious 
of a more advantageous alliance, annulled this 
inarriago (20tii Decoinber 1497), and gave her (20tli 
Juno 1498} to Alfonso, Duke of Bisceglia, nephew 
of the king of Naples. The .same motive indneed 
her father and brother to Hepiivate her from her new 
Imsliaiid, who was nfiaassiiiated, I8tli August 1,300, 
by Mielielotto, Giesav Borgia’s bravo, h'ovthe third 
time free, the poiio'.s tlauglitcr became, in .spite of 
the repuguauce ot the Duke HreoJe d’K-stc, the wife 
of the latter's son, Alfonso, who soon after inherited 
the dncliy of Pena va, Lucre/Ja lias been represented 
as placed outside tlio pialo of hiiinaiiiby by bee 
waiitonness, licr vices, and her erimes; hut the 
recent rescarclies of most nceumte and unprejndieeti 
liistorians have demonsLiateii that in her youth, 
with no initiative, no dunce perinitteil to her, al«i 
was ratlier the too pliant instmiiiont in the liaiids 
of Alexander and of Cmsar Horguu She diod 24th 
Juno 1519, enjoying the respect of her subjects, u 
generous patroness of learning and of art, whoso 
jimises were sung by the poets of her time; tho 
closing yeais of her career being In singular contrast 
to her early life at the Vatican. 


JtOl'gfO* a name given to a imiiibor of towns 
and villages in Italj' and Southern Tj'rol, and 
indicating the grou-bli of the town or \-illage armiiid 
a castle or castellated rock, tlie original Bormi 
(see Bonouoii). Thus there arc tlic Borgo, wq 
north part of Rome, on the riglit bank of the Tilior ; 
Jiorqo-Mumro, an Italian town in tho province of 
Novara, with (1881) 4821 inlialiitants ; Borgo San 
Douutno, in tiio province of I’arinn, u’ith 440,3 
inhabitants, &o. 

Uorg'ogiioiic, AMimnoio, a Milanese painter, 
whoso real name was Ainbrogio Stefnni cle I'ossano. 
Tho assertion that ho designed the facade of the 
Certosa of Paiia in 1473 is very doulitful ; bub bo 
is known to hii^'e been >vorking upon frescoes tliore 
in 1490, and tiio series, in which he was aided by 
his hrotlier, Bernardino, is so extensive that it 
must have occupied many ycai'S. Ho returned to 
Milan ill 1494 j painted the trilmne of tlie Incoro- 
nata, Lodi, 1497; and in 1508 produced an altar- 
piece, still in San Spirito, Bergamo. Ili.s latest 
iiiidoubtcd work was a ‘ Coronation of the t irgin, 
ill Han Siini»lieiano, Milan, 1524, His dovotioiuu 
subjects are eluiracterisod liy a geiitlcnoss and a 
mensttted calnv; but m treating dramatic incident 
lio is frequently forced and exaggerated. 

BovfiomancT'Oi a town of Nortli Italy, 20 
miles NNW. of Novara by rail. Pop. 4821. 

Bovgu» a part of the African kingdom of Gando 
(q.v.), on both sides of tlie Niger. The country 
is goncrally love), but rises in tlio north into a 
lofty, extensive range of hills, and is very fcrtilo 
and thicklv pnojded. It u’ns at Boiissn. one of 
the chief towns, that blungo Park lost ms Ufo in 
1803. 

BoliiiR is a process in meebanioal and engincov* 
iiig operations, variously perfonnod according to 
the meilLum dealt with. For making small holes in 
soft M'oods and like siilistances, awls aro employed, 
wliicli merely cut and dinplaco a portion of the 
Vteldiiig maleniil. In boring linnl woods and large 
holes, carpenters use gimlets, angeiH) and the brace 
and lilts, which all cut and seiioii out the niatuviai. 
In the jewelry and small melul industries, liuml- 
dvIUs, which consist of a sjumlle with steel bits, to 
which rociproenting rotation 
is given, arc tlio implements 
for piercing small liolcs. The 
boiiiig of holes in metal 
plates is oll'eetod by means of 
(h'Ufs ilriven by inuchinory. 

The annexed iigmo sbows 
the esHciitial parts of .such a 
boring machine. T'lio drill is 
inserted in tlic end of a 
vertical spindle, P, wliic.li re- 
volves in a lived frame, and 
is driven by the bevol-wheols, 

(J. The ihcVal to be bored 
is placed on a taldo or other 
support below the drill ; and 
the ,iip-an<l-dowit motion, or 
ciid-preasuro ami oH’-action, 
of the drill is oll'eetod by the 
hand-gear, O, N, turning the 
acrow, M ; whichbeing coupled 
to tho top of tlic spindle at 
Ij, presses it down ov raises 
it, according to the way it is 
turned. The apiiullo slides 
vertically in tho collar foriii- 
ing the u.\is of the hevol- 
wlicol, but is carried round 
with it by means of the pin, I, wliieh projects into 
a gi’oove seen at J. 

The boring of cannon and of cylinders for 
steam-ougines, mid for the propoUor shafts of 
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steamers, is most conveniently tiescvibed undei 
Cannon ; see also LathI':. 

As applied to the earth and to rooks, horin}' 
embraces two classes of operations — boring of shot- 
holes for Blasting (q.v.)i and the sinking of bores 
in prospecting for minerals, and in forming wells 
for water, salt-brine, and mineral oils. Blast-holes 
in rocks are made from 1 to 2 — sometimes more- 
inches in diameter, and may pierce to the deptli of 
9 feet. Snell holes are most -simply made in hard 
rock by a steel-iiointcd drill, struck by a hanimor, 
and turned partly round after each blW to make 
the hole cylindrical. The addition of a little water 
sorvc.s to pre.servc the temper of the boring tool, 
and makes the rook more easy to cut. In soft rock, 
whonover the hole is to lie vortical, a ‘jumper’ is 
used. This is a weighted drill, which acts merely by 
its own weight when lot fall from about a foo*^t in 
height. The powdereil stone is removed at intervals' 
by a ‘ scraper.’ But in all great engineering imdor- 
tiikings rock-boring niacliiiiery now supplants liand 
work, The machines are principally devised to 
imitate the porenssive action of the hand-drill, the 
boring chi.sol being worked and rotated by com- 
ju'cssed air, and soniotimes directly by steam. The 
com))re.‘‘Sod-air nmcluncs possess tho' great advan- 
lago of aiding in the ventilation of tho working — 
often a ino.st important consideration, seeing tlie 
ojierations are cluelly carried on in conlined sjjaces 
where vast volumes of poisonou.s gases are evolved 
from e.xplosion.s. Tho earliest practical rock- 
horing macliino Avas that of Sominciller, one of the 
engineor.s of Mont Cenis Tunnel, at whicli under- 
taking the apparatus Avas Hast used, Noav the 
forms of percussion machines are very numevous, 
improvements being directed toAvards liglitiie.ss and 
simplicity of parts, and to tho method— automatic 
or otherwise— of advancing the boring tool as tlio 
Avork proceeds, Among the best-known macliines 
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are the BarroAv, Burleigh, Darlington, Ferroux, 
Jii^'er.soll, ami H'Kean rock-liorers. Diamond- 
drills AA'ovking in tho manner described boloAV are 
also used, iirandt’s rotatory borer is an apparatus 
similar in action to tlio diamond-drill, but Avith 
a crown of hardened steel in place of cutting 
diamonds. Tho tool Is pressed against, and rotated 
by Avater-poAver. An apiiaratns similar in prin- 
ciple to the brace and bits of tbo eavpentGr is used 
Avith advantage in uniform rock such as slate. 

Tho boi’CH for deep Avolls of all kinds, and for dis- 
covering tlio mineral contents of a region, come 
under one category. As a preliminary operation in 
mining, boring is of the utmost importance for dia- 
eovovhig the position, thickness, and dip of mineral 
strata or lodes, and for ascertaining the nature of 
the overlying deposits, Bores are made by three 


elas.ses of implement — (1) boring-mis, (2) rope- 
borers, and (3) (lianiond-drills. 

The rod boring instrument consists of an iron 
.shank, liaA’ing a cross-bar at the top and a holloAv 
scroAv at the bottom ; to this nil the successive 
boring instruments are fastened, A simple cliisel 
is lirst attached to the sercAv, and one or tAA’o men 
pre.s.s upon the ci'os.s-bar, and at the same time force 
it round like an auger; Avliile another Avorknian, 
by means of a lever erected overhead, Avith a chain 
descending from it to the cross-bar, gives an iip- 
and-doAvii motion to tho instrument. "When the 
chisel becomes clogged, from the accuimilatioii of 
material Avliicli it has loosened, it is e.xehaiiged for 
a cylindrical anger, jn'orided Avitli a A’alvo, Avhicli 
scoops out the separated material ; and thus by 
alteviialc chopping and scooping the Avork in carried 
on. The nature of tho strata is dotevniinod Avith 
considerahle facility and certainty by exaininiitg 
the fragments brought up by the auger. As the 
Avovk advance.s, successiA'C lengths of rod are ' 
sciwed on at tlie upper end. A ilciTiclc polo is 
erected over the bore-hole for tlie jmrpose of 
elevating tho rods, to permit tlie cliaiigo of the 
tools. 

Tho rope method of boring lias been long in use 
among the Chinese. By it the great lo-ss of time, 
arising from the sereAving and unscrowing the rods, 
at eacli elevation of tlie chisel or auger, is saved. 
The cliisel ami scooping instrument are fastened to 
a rope, Avliich is alternately elevated and allowed 
to descend liy tho simjile force of gravity; the 
iustrumont thus forces its Avay through the ground. 

In the softer rocks of the noAver formations this 
luetliod lias been successfully employed in boring 
for artesian Avells. The vope-boruig nmchiiiery 
of Mather and Plntt of Saltord, in Avliicb a flat 
hompen rope is cmploved, is in extciish’o use, 

For deep Avell-sinking, as in the Pennsylvanian 
oil region Ardiore depths of 2000 foot and more 
liUA'e to bo reached, ami for mineral prospecting, the 
diamond-drill has of late years largely siipenscdcd 
all other boreis. With this apparatus the earth 
can bo inorced at any angle, Avliich is a great 
advantage in investigating mineral deposits; and 
moreover, the drill produces solid and continuous 
cores of the .strata through Avhicli it passes, so that 
a complete section of any bore can -be oxpo.sed to 
vicAV. Tho diamond-drill consists of a ‘evoAvn,’ or 
cylinder of steel, avoiuul one edge of AA’hich arc 
fixed a series of black diamonds. These dianioiids 
are so set that they project alternately a little 
lieyond the outside and insido edge of tho cylinder. | 
Tliis crown is scvoM'cd to lengths of iron tubing as 
it cuts its Avay by rotation into the rock, and it 
mako.s as it deseoiid.s an annular cutting somOAvhat 
bigger than the thickness of the coiitiiiiioiis bubo, 
Avhicli the crown and its shaft form. Thus a core 
of rock is out out and held Avitliin the tiilic, and 
tho pieces may be lifted out from time to time as 
tlie Avork iiroeeeds. The detritus reimlting from • 
the abrasion of tho ring of rock i.s oontinuoiisly 
Avashed aAA’ay by a current of AA'ator forced doAA’n 
Avithin the tubing. Diamond-drills are made of 
many sizes, from G up to 18 inches diameter. The 
prototype of tlie diamond-drill Avas M. Fauvelle’s 
liolloAv Ijoving-rod Avith steel cvoavii described at the 
British Association meeting in 184C. 

Borilig'niiiiiials. While iudiA'idual boring- 
animals are noticed under many separate articles 
(e.g. BAUK-iiKKTLi:, BivE, Bivalves, Bokebs, 
Oaterpii-LAB, Siiri>-W0RM, &c.), it may be con- 
venient to indicate the Avidospread nature of the 
liabit, Kvery one is familiar Avith tlio appearance 
of an oystov-.sliell on tho shore riddled Avitli small 
liole.s. This is tlio Avork of a small spongo, Clione 
or Vioa, one of which inhabits each hole. Other 
Clionids exhibit a siniilav poAVor, but hoAV tho 
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boring is efleeted is not known. The action is 
probably both cbeinical by means of soci’etioii, 
and mechanical liy ineans of .s[)ic»ilea. Many wonns 
not only liore in tlie sand and soil, hnt into soft 
organisms like sponges, or among comls <ind the 
like. Some soa-urchins, being well eqnippcil with 
a protruding masticatory apparatus, sectn to Vrovo 
or at least to improxo holes for themselves. 
Tlie Cnistaceans can hardly be said to Lore, 
thonyli they luirrow very cohsiderablj', as in the 
ca.se of tlie eominrm cra 3 Tisli. One of the Isopoils, 
however, Limiioviu icrebransy devoiim the wood 
of liai'hour piles and the like, and does no little 
damage to such structures «>h nortlierii coasts. 
Many insects are consninnmtc ijorers lw>th in ttieiv 
adult and in tlieir larval stages. The work of the 
Bark and Boring Beetles (fpv.), ainl of the Car- 
penter Beo (q.v.), (li'o goo(f ilimstmtions of this 
activitj’. The name bore-lly is soinotimes applied 
to the large genus of Dipterous insects (Trypeta) 
rvhose larvm do great cminage to many plants. 
The most important horers, however, are the 
molluscs, especially such bivalves a.s Vholas (n.v.), 
X.vloidia^a, and Toredii. These belong to the faige 
fainilj' Pliolndiilif, which includes some four-score 
.species, all iiioie or ]e.H.s ellieieut borers in wood 
or soft stone. Of tlieso the Ship-worm, Tereilo 
(q.v.) is probably the most funuidaWc. A closely 
allied family' of Clastrochamidm ib eliavacteriseil 
by the same liabit ; Gastroelnena, Clavagelia, mid 
Aspergilhiin (q.v.) are the most iiiiiiortoiit genera, 
A coiumoii bivalvo on most coasts, Saxieava, is 
nsuajly credited with eoiisiderable lairinw powers, 
but it seems probable that its aetirity Ims been 
overrated, and that it utilises old IioIcb to a 
large extent. Litliodomus, belunging to the edible 
imissel family, is. a powerful borer, and has left 
its marks on tlio well knowii pillais of the Sempis 
temple near MajAes. Manj' llastropod-s, too, 
bore with their otloiitopliores into the sliclls of 
other molluscs. Into coral stocks, and the likoj and 
any one who likes to coiifino snails in a iMWte- 
hoard box u’ill soon hai'o evMence of the rapidity 
of their boring powers. There is considerable 
divergence of opinion as to the exact way in 
which bivalvo molluscs bore, bub tliere can he 
little doubt tliat tlie foot rather than the shell is 
the chief agent. 

IS-orissov, a town in the Hnssian government 
of Minsk, on the Beiesina, -4IS miles WSW. of 
Moscow by rail. Pop. (187S)) 14,235. 

Borkiuii, one of the East Eri.sian Islands, at 
the montli of tlio Jims, 25 miles NW. of Emden. 
Pop, G8‘i, increased in llio snminer by o^'cr 2000 
vlsitor.s. 

I5oi‘l«ise, \Vii.T,LVJE, antiquary, was Imni at 
Pendeen, Cornwall, Pehnuiry 2, 1695. Educated 
at Tii’ortoii and li.xeter Chillego, Oxfoirl, he was 
presented in 1722 to the living of Ludgvan, 
near Penzance, aiul to the vicarage of liis native 
parish of .St Just in 1732. He devoted himself to 
a study’ of the luitiiml iiistorv and antiquities of 
Cornwall, anil in 1754 pubHsiicd his ObscrviUiom 
(iu the, ^ AiithniitkH uf CWimttll. His account of 
tlio Scilly IrIo.s three years later drew from Dr 
Johnsuii tlio piaiso of being ‘one of the Juo.st 
lilGasing and edegant pieces of local inquiry that 
onr country has i)rodnccd.‘ Ilia Natural Wstory 
of Cornwall appeared in 1758. Soon after ho 
pre.sentcd his entire colleetion-s to tlio Ashmolean 
Musenni, He had nliendy lusen elected a h’ellow 
of the Royal Society in 1750, and in 1766 bis 
univorsity gave liiiii the diphmia of Doctor of 
Laws, liorlaso was one of Pope’s coiTCspondcnta, 
and furnished the pocl witli most of the cnnon.s 
fossils of which the Twiokeiihum grotto wa-s com- 
posed. He (lied August 31, 1772. 


Itonuio* a place with eight hot Rulplnir-baths, 
in the Italian province of Sondrio, 27 miles NNE. 
of Tiroiio. Pop. 1744. 

KoJ*U) BEiiTUANn DE, a famous troubadour, 
born alunit 1140 in Ptrigord, wlio played a con- 
.spicuous part in the struggles of the English king 
Henry II. and bis sons, during tlie latter part of 
the 12th century. He died heforc 1215. More 
than forty of his poems are extant, among tliem 
both glowing love-poems ami strong and sarcastic 
satim. See liis Lire by Stimming (Halle, 1879). 

ItOVlb IftJsAZ, ininei'alogiHt, l)onv at- KavlHi>uvg 
in Transylvania, in 1742, was trained as a Je.suit, 
bub became a lawyer and judge, and ultimately 
devoted hitasolf to mineralogy. Ho prepared im- 
portant catalogues, wrote .scviu'al works, and intro- 
duce<l valuable new nvcicesses in mining, lileaching, 
and salt-working. He died in 1701. 

BoriiU. a town of Saxony', on the IVyhra, 17 
miles SSE. of Leipzig by rail. Pop. (1885) 7300. 

IWriie, Ludwig, a noted (Jorman wiitor, was 
iKwn 18tlv ilay 1786 at b'yankfort, W'bevc Uia father, 
Jakob BanicJi, was a Jewish imniey-eliaiiger. 
He lirst stinUed medicine at Berlin under the 
guidance of the Jewish pliysieian Marcus Herz, to 
whose wife ho nddresseil the letters published in 
1801. From 1807 I>c studied law and political 
economy at Tleidelherg and trio-sHcn, and in 1809 
ho retunieil to Eranklort, where lio was for two 
years (1811 to 1813) registrar of the police Imavd. 
!After this ha devoted himself Avlmily to politics, 
and in 1818 ho had himself baptised, changing 
hw name from Liih Bariudi to Ludwig Biinie. 
In various journals started or edited by' him 
(1812-21), Uo established his reputation us a 
vigorous opponent of the government. The Ereneli 
Revolution of July 1830 drew him to Paris, where 
be finally settled {n 1832, and died of consumption 
13t-h Febniuiy 1837. His disappointment Avitli 
tho r&sults of the Revolution drove him from 
the Liberal to the Biulical camp. His vioAv.s are 
fully ileveloped in his Brirfo am I'ark and 
Naac liriefe aus Paris (1832-38), wldeh, while 
reproaching the German peojtle with every kind 
of vice and folly, labour to incite tho nation to 
rcA'olution. Ho and Heine becami! hiltorly hostile 
to each other; it was tho mutual antipathy of a 

S )ractical entlmsiast and an a'.Hthetic indiUbrentist. 
h'irne’s bright and polishod stylo Avas for many 
yearn tho faA'oni'itc model of German journalists j 
his strength lay in Avitty satire, hut the restless- 
ness of his mind made all his jiroductions friig- 
mciitary'. Tho lii'st edition of Biirne’s GcsanwicKo 
Uchriftcn (1829-31) Avas folloAVcd by a more oom- 
plotc edition in 12 a'oIs, in 1H()2~63 (now ed, 1868). 
Ill 1840 his l)iogva\)liy was puldishcd by Gutzkovv, 
and Heine gave vent to liis hatred in Heine iiher 
Horne. .See Gcrviims, Ueber Jiiirnc's liricfc aus 
Paris ( 1838), and Beurmimn’s Porno ( 1841 ). 

Borneo, next to Australia and I’aima tho 
lai't^t Island in tho Avorld, is situatuu in tho 
Indian Archipelago, in T 3' N.— 4° 10' ,S. lab., and 
108'’ 53' — 119° 22' E. long. It is lioumled on tho 
E. by the Beiv of Celebes and the Macassar Strait, 
.S. by tlio Sea of Java, W. ami N. by tho Gulf of 
Siam and the China Sea, Its lengtli is about 800 
milc.s, Avith a breadth of 700, mid an area of 
about 284,000 fif|. m. ’J'he population in roughly' 
estimated at 1,805,000, hut may be uuu'e. 'i'Uo 
coasts, Avliich are often Ioav iind imir.siiy, iiiid 
rendered dangoroiis to navigation by minuirous 
islciB and rocks, present no deep iiuliiiitations, 
though tliey are puM'oed by mimenms small liavs 
and creelcs. A great part of the island must lie 
described as mountainous ; hut tho relations of 
the various ranges and groupings are still very 
imperfectly knoAvn, and in very foAv eases has tho 



altitude of the leading f>uiumitb been aoeuvately to quite remarkable distances across the level 
ascertained. In the far north rises the niagnilicent plains and up the river-valleys. Vegetation is 
.structure of Kinnl)alu (11,5(52 feet Iduh), built up extreniel^y lu.yuriaut. The forests produce iron- 
of porphyritic granite and igneous rocus— tlie cut wood, hilian, teak, ebony, sandal-wood, guttn- 

ininating peak probably of tlie whole Indian Arehi- pereha, dye-woods, benzoin, wax, dragon’s blood, 
liolngo, and not unwi'n-thy in its picturesquenc.'^s sago, various resins, vegetable oils, and gums, 
of such a rank. Tliroughout the narrow northern The camphor of Brunei is the best in Asia. The 
portion of the island tlierc runs a kind of central iiiolior tree, wcdl adapted for making native boats, 
ridge in a general south-west direction, with attains a height of 80, and tlie kaladang, suited 
lughest points ranging from 4000 to 8000 feet ; and for largo masts, of 201) feet. Nutmegs, clove.s, 
this can ho traced, at least as a water-parting, far cinnamon, pe)iper, hetel, ginger, rice, millet, sweet 
to the sQutli-wesb ; tliongli hvoadly siieaking, the potatoes, yams, cotton in Amuntai, sugar-cane 
whole southward country is eoiTiigated and crinkled, in Sambas and Jlontrado, indigo, tobacco, collee 
as it were, in a nio.st inegnlar maimer. Tliis is the in Sambas, piiie-aiii)los, coco-mits, &c., are 

cultivated. The monutnhis and forests contain 
many monkeys, among wliieli is tlio orang-oiitiing. 
Tapirs, a small kind of tiger, small Malay hears, 
swme, wild oxen or haiiteng, and various kinds of 
deer ahoiind. The elephant is only found in the 
north, and the rlunocoros in the nortli-we.st. The 

few domesticated animals are Iniilaloes, sheep, 

goats, dogs, and cats. A few horses are seen in 
Banjermassin. Among the bird.s are eagles, 
vultures, Argus-pheasants, peacocks, ilaniingos, 

jiigeons, parnits, and the swallows (C'ullocafta 

mudciita) which construct the edible nests prized 
l>y tlie Cluness for making soup. The rivers, lakes, 
and lagoons swarm wltli crocodiles, ami many kinds 
of .snakes, frogs, lizards, and looelies. Fisti is iilouti- 
fill, and the coasts arc ricli in tortoises, poarl- 
mussols, oyst'oi’St and tirejuiiig*. ilnlliarit butter* 
lllo.s and moths arc in groat variety. Among the 
mineral products are coal, gold, ami copper, especi* 
ally in Montrndoj niitimoiiy, iron, tin, platina, 
nickel, diamonds and other lU'coions stones, rook- 
crystals, porcelain- clay, ]iebi'oloum, and aulplmr. 
Tim (liauiond miao.s ivro cliictly in Liuulak and 
I’ontianak (q.v.}j Samlias iiroiinces the greatest 
ijiiantityof gold; tlio kingdom of UnmoY, KnteY, 
ami Banjermassin, tlio largest amount of coal. 
Tlio Poiigarun coalllold, worked by tho Dutch 
result of tho great process of (lomidation carried govormnent, is one of tho most Important, 
on by tho tropical rains, which, scooping out the The population consists of throe classes ; tho 
interior valleys and plains, have laid down tlio vast Dayaks or Dyaks (c[.v.), who aro tlie aboriginal 
alluvial tracts tliat extend seawards into deltaic heatlion inliabitaiits, ami constituto tlio groat bulk 
morasses. As far as is yet known, tho mountain of the population j tho Mohammedans or ‘ iMalaj’s ’ 
framework of the whole island consists, like Kina- ~--for this name is o.xteiided ho as to include all 
bahi, of eruptlvo and crystalline rooks of iiigh imifessors of Islam, whether true Malays, Buglnose, 
antiiiuiby. (.)f modern volcanic activity, so pro- Javanese, Dyaks, or Arab.s ; and the Chinese. The 
Valent clsewlieve in the Indian Areliipolago, tlioro Dyaks live chiolly in the interior, and employ 
is ill llm'iico no trace oitlior in tradition or in the themselves with tillage and the collecting of gutta- 
record of the rocks. A. largo proportion of the snr- porclia, resin, giiiiiH, I'atans, gold-dust, and wax. 
face, not covered by alluvium, eonsi.sts of tertiary They aio divided into numerous tribes, ThoJIalays 
depo.sils, in regard to tho ago of wliich, how- (taking the name otlmogra])hical]y) dwell on the 
ever, geologists aro not agreed. I’ages niiglit he coasts, are tinders and bold sailors, They are more 
lilled witli the mere iiomenclatuvo of tlio rivers of civilised than tlie Dyaks, cultivate the grounds 
Borneo ; tho mure imriortant may bo seen on the around their house.s, lay out gardens, keep cattle, 
acemnpanying mui). T’luuigh many aro powerful and live partly by iisliing. The Chino, so, chiolly 
streams, iiavigable far inland for boats of consider- from ('’anton, have iKmctm'ted far into the interior, 
able burden, their value as waterways is le.sseiied They engage in trade and iniiiiiig, are uiiweaiied 
by the bars wliich usually prevent the entrance of in their efibvts to make money, and then return 
sea-going vessels, and in tiieir upper veaciies Iiy to tlieiv native eoiiiitry, They have alway.s 
frequent rapids and occasional waterfalls. In con- endeavoured to live as indopemlent republics 
iiection with the river-systems there are iiiiiiierons {7:o}i(/-si) under chiefs chosen . by themselves, and 
lakc.s in Borneo; hut of true i noun tain-lakes on a according to Chinese law.s. In 1857 the Chinese 
large scale there are probably few, The great lake living in Sarawak rebelled, and were nearly 
of Kinabalu, whicli iignved in older accounts with oxterminated. Tho Dutch were also compollell 
100 miles of eiremnferenee, is a pure myth, based to ]iut them down by force of arms, and have 
perhaps on a misuudevstood description of the great imposed a poll-tax, 

grass-covered plain of Danao. The women of Borneo, except the Dyak, iveave 

The climate in the low grounds is humid, hot, cotton fabrics, make earthenware, baskets, and 
and unhealthy for Eiivopoiins ; but in the higher mats of beautiful designs and eolom’.s. In the 
imi'ts towards the north tho temperature is gener- district of Baiijermasshi aro factories of weapons, 
ally modornte, the therniometev at noon varying Tho principal exports are gold, gold-du.st, diamonds, 
from 81“ to or E. During the rainy season, h-om coal, ratans, gutta-percha, edible nests, cotton, 
November to May, heavy storms of wind with loud wax, timber, dye-woods, mats, resins, sandal-wood, 
thunder ai'e o.xpoi-ionceit on tlio n’esfc coafib. TJio camplioi’, I'tc, j the impoids, cai'thojnvare, ii-on, 
inlluenco of tho land and sea breezes passes inland steel, and copper work, piece-goods, yarns, 'woollen 
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aiul f^ilk fabrics, iiieilidiies, provisions, wines, 
spirits, rice, suyav, ton, tobaeco, opium, trepaiig, 
gainbiv, guivpowdev, &c. 

liorneo lina never formed a political unity, ami 
there is no native designation for the ishiiul as 
a whole. Tlie name Bovirco or Brunei) in 

fact properly applies only to the Malay Ivingclom 
on tho north-west coast j and Kalainantaii or Kala- 
nmntin, stnnetimes quided as a general appellation, 
is also of limited purport. The following are tho 
present political divisioirs : 

(1) iwnco Proper. — This originally included 
nearly the wliole of fclie north-west of the ishiiul. 
The sultan Ims absolute authority. In 18-17 he 
undovtoolv not to auvvender any of Ids territory 
to any other power without tho sanction of tho 
British government. Tho capital, Brunei, 20 miles 
from tho coast, on tho river of tho same name, has 
at the most 20,000 inliabitants ; whereas it was 
cmlibed hy Plgafotta (10th century) with 25,000 
houses, 'inc total population t)f tho country within 
its present Hiuits may he stated at 125,000. Its 
area was reduced hy the erection of 

(2) Harcnmk (ipv.) into a practically indepeml- 
eiit ni'iiicipality hy Sir James Brooke (1841-G8), 
and liy the establishment of 

(3) 'fho Bi'iiish 2^uHh Borneo Coinptm}/ na a re- 
cognised governing body. The company’s charter, 
granted in 1881, transferred to thoiu riglits origin- 
ally obtained by an Anioricim adventurer' in 1S65. 


Tho Chine.se had commercial dealings with Borneo 
as early as the 5th centuiT, hut they mado_ no 
settlement for a long time after. The Malay king- 
dom of Borneo proper dates hack to the 13th 
century. Aiiotlior Malay settlement of later origin, 
Sambas, was at hvst dependent on Johovc (q.v.) in 
tlie Malay Peninsula. Sukadana was founded by 
Hindu Javanese from tho kingdom of Majapahit 
(see Java), and Bpvead its inllueucc on the wluile 
.south part of the west coast. Mampawa was a 
Buginose settlement, and Pontinnak was foundeil 
as Tate as 1771 by a coloiry of Avails, Malays, and 
Bugincse. Islam began to bo preached by Aralis 
from Palembang in the 16bli century. 

Tho Portuguese elVectcvl a sottloiuent in IGOO at 
BnnjermnHsiii j from whence they were, however, 
soon expelled. Tire Diitcli succeeded in coiieinding 


mado unsuccessful attempts irr 1702 arrd 1771 to 
eirect a .settlement in Borneo, but have within 
the present century nequirod a preponderating inllu- 
ence on the north-western coast. See Wallace’s 
Mahiy Archipclnijo (hSfJS)) j Burbidgo’s Garden of 
tho Sun (1880)} Bock's Jicail Hunters of Borneo 
(1881)} Prank Hatton, Norik Borneo (1885); 
Ylamlbook of British North Borneo (1886); J. J. 
do Hollandei', Handlciding , . , Lund- cn VolL’cn- 
kumh win Ncilcrlnmlsck Cost ImU6 (1884), 


TIuh torritory consists partly of a novtioii nf the old IJoriico Caiimhor is a variety of camphor 
kingdom of Brunei.', partly also of (listriots on the produced in Sumatra and Borneo. It is obtained 
east coast, claimed by the snltnn of the Snlu h-oin tho troo Drmhfilarwps erunphora, and is 
Islanas, Against tho British occupation of the highly prized by tlie Chinese, wlio give for it from 
Sulu territory, a protest was made by Spam, whicli eighty to a hundred times tho pricio payaWo for 
liad for HoniQ time been grachmny incorporating tho ordinary camplior. 

in appropriating and devoloiting its tonitory, ivliicli, * fS vLn 

with an aim of 30,709 so. m., and a coast-line of u 

000 miles, is now divided into the Bast Coast Kesi- .V’’, i ^ ^ 

dency and tlie provinces of Dent, ICeppel, and 

Alcock, and has its capital at JilonuraovSandakan, If a na.ste licatli, hut elsj,- 

the largest settlement, with 5000 nhahitants. Tlie unforti o, and iigricultnro and cat lo 

].c.pulation of blio territory is osbimatud at 200,000, luo auceoss uUy immecutod. II gU cUlls, 

U) Duleh Bosse^siuHs.~A\y far the largest part “‘^'“I'banks, and himkoi'H make the coast danger- 
of tlio island is ruled directly ur ImUrcetly hy the , V‘° 

Duteli. who liavo divided ik into tho llesi^lenoy of b<'vw with freestone, hmostoae. blue 

the AVesterii .Division of Borneo, and that of the 

Soutliern and Enatorn, the former Jiaving Pontl- •>>* h I'hico 

anak (q.v.) a.s the seat of government, tho latter JOOO mhabitants. I op.^ilHSOi.JBifkU, ^ 

Banjermassin (q.v.), Besides a number of smaller Boriliiifi', or BONiNi.}, i.s a prucesH of judging of 

dependencies, tlie M’’eHtei'n Division contains the HtraightnesK or level of a .surface or lino hy tlio 
kingdom of Liindak, Tayan, Mampawa, Suka- '‘'■hich looks along two or move hornimj or 

daiia, Siinpang, Mataii, Sekadow, Sintang, Sambas, boning rods w pieecs sot up for tho purpose. Thu 
Among the separate states wliich go to form the term is used hy masons, mirvcyors, and gardeners, 
Southern and Eastern Ilivisioii are Kotaringin, Itorilll, or BoliNOiu), a powerful bub doclhiing 
Baiijeniiivssin, and Martapura. In consequence of state of Central Africa, somewhat larger in extent 
a decree of the sultan of Banjenua.s.siii, the di.strict than Englaml, boumloil on the E. liy Lake Tclmcl, 
watered by the Great Dyuk ur Kabayan is pre- and N. by the Saliara. The greater jiart of the 
sovyotl for the native tribe.s, who in 1870 wove country is ]ierfectly level, ami much of it is liable to 
e.stimated at 18,000 souls; Cldncso, Malays, iKrc, he overllowed in the rainy season, wliieli lasts from 
are forbidden to n.Hceml the river higher tJian the Ochdier to April. The neat from Marcli to June 
Kaiipoie Pilany. Tlie same i.s tlie ease witli the is excessive, ranging from 101“ to 107“ E. Tlio 
basins of tim Kajma-s Muring, _ known as the Little two principal rivers are tho .Sliari and the Koma- 
Dyak district. Tho popnlalion of the wliolo of duga Yaobo, both of which fall into Lake Tcliail. 
the Dutch portion of tlie island on December 31, Tlio .soil is fcrtilo, yields plentiful crops of maizo, 
188L was 959,401, of wliom 799 were Europeans, millet, and other tvojiical produce. Wild heast.s 
31,550 Cliinose, 921,731 natives, 2070 Arabs, ami are very numerous. Coats-of-mail are mado both 
311 _ miscellaneous oriontal.s. In the mnnher of for honses and their riders. Tlio population, 
natives are included from 200,000 to 300,000 Malays which is estimated at about five millioiis, are 
sebtlod along the ocm.sfc, who used formerly to be mostly of negro race, and calloil Bornueso or 
counted among.st tlie strangers. Kannri. Tho ruling race, called >Slmwas, are 

(5) T/ic Isliiml ofLitbtuui (q.v.), oil' tho coast of of Arab descent and bigoted Molmnimedans ; hut 
Brunei', lias belonged to the British since 1816. many traces of fotichism remain among tho 

Jhe ehiof towns in Borneo are Sambas (10,000), masses. Whatever they liavo of civilisation is 
Pontiannk (9000), Baiijevmassiri (30,000), Brimc'] derived from the Arabs. Tho shores and islands 
(20,000), and Kuching ( 12,000). of Lake Tchad are iiiliabited by negro pirates called 
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Yedina or lUuhlauut. The slave-trade is eagerly 
prosecuted iii Eovmi. In tlio beginning of the 
iOth century, Bonm u’as conquered by the Fellatnhs, 
whose yoke,_ however, was soon shaken oil' under 
the leadership of a fanatic fakir named Moliam- 
med-el-Aiiiin. Dr Naclitigal, wlio visited Bornu in 
1870, desorihe<l it as rapidly decaying. The ruins 
of Birni, the old capital, on tlie I'aolje, may still 
ho seen. Kuka or Knknwn, the present capital, 
on the west sliore of Lake Tcluul, has a population 
of about 00,000. Gornn, to the south-east, is still 
more populous, and has one of the most important 
markets of Central Africa. 

Boro Biitlor (the ‘Groat Buddlia’), the ruin 
of a splendid Buduhist temple in Java, residency 
Kadu, near the junction of tlio lillo and Progo, is 
the most elaborate monument of tlie Buddhist 
style of arclntectnro anywhere existing. Buddhism 
was early introduced into Java, and Javanese 
chronicles place the building of the temple in tlic 
boginuing of the 7tli century j there are no inscrip- 
tions, but it was probably iinislied between 1400 
and l-i.30. Boro Budor is built on a low hill, 



Hnlf-olovatlon of ono sido of Tomplo of Boro Budor. 

between four vast volcanoes, wliieh suimllod the 
blocks of trachyte of which the odillce is built ; its 
lioight to the cupola is 118 feet. It is a pyiainicl of 
a square form, each sUle at the base measuring 
520 feet, and consists of seven walls, which are 
built like tlio stops of a stair up a hill. Between 
the walls are narrow terraces running round the 
building} in each is an arched doorway loailing to 
the ne.xt liiglior terrace. These walla are richly 
ornamonted with statuary. Outside are over 400 
niches topped with fantastic <lonieH, and each 
occupied by a large statue of Buddha. Botween 
eacli of these are bas-rolief.s, including iigiiros of 
the god seated, and architectural ornaments and 
carvings of all sorts. Below the niclics, on the 
lower story, is an immense bas-relief running 
round the whole building, representing scenes from 
the life of Buddha, and religions subjects. The 
inner faces of the building are also profusely orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs, rejn’csenting battle.s, sea- 
fights, proce.ssion.s, and cliariot-raccs, carried to an 
o.xtont unrivalled by any other building in the 
world. Of tlio large reliefs alone there are over 
2000} and most of tlioiu aro as vigorously designed 
as tJiey are cavefuiiy exeented. Witliin tlie upper 
square terrace aro three circular ones, the outer 
oniamented with 112, the next with 24, and the 
npiier with 10 small liell-sliapcd shrines (duf/ops), 
eacli containing a seated statue of Bnddlia, 'wliicli 
can be seen tlirough the open works of their roofs. 
Tho whole is surmounted by a cupola, the principal 
and probably tlio most ancient part of the struc- 
ture. It is now empty, a sunken chamber 10 feet 
deep vonresenting wliat was, no doubt, a dagop 
iiitemlea to contain the precious relic for wliieli 
this splendid tomplo was erected. The niches 
containing tho cross-legged figures have hoen sup- 
posed to be a copy, in tmvalilo areliitecture, of the 
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cells of a Buddhist monastery, each occupied bv a 
shaven priest j the cupola is rather to be clas-sified 
with the topes or stupas of Afghanistan. The 
structure is thus a compound of a Tope (q.v.) with 
a copy, ill durable architecture, of tlie /rail cells 
of a Vihara (q.v.}. Sue Lceinans, Boro-Boedoer 
01 ) het eilaud Jam (Leyden, 1878). 

Borodino, a village of Russia, 70 miles "W. 
of Moscow. It is situated on the Kaluga, an 
ailluent of the Moskwn, and gave name to tho 
great battle fought between the French army 
under Napoleon and the liiissiau under Kutii- 
soff, 7th September 1812. Tlie battle of Boro- 
dino was one of tlie most obstinately disputed in 
liistoiy, and the lass on both sides was almost 
equalfy great. Out of 257,000 men engaged, be- 
tween 70,000 and S0,0U0 were killed and wounded. 
The liussiaim retreated on the following day, but 
in the most perfect order, and therefore claim tliis 
battle as a victory j but the lionour certainly be- 
longs to the French, who name the battle from the 
Moskwa. 

Boroglyccride, a comijound prepared by 
lieating together G2 jiarts of boracio acid and 02 
parts of glycerine. Ib is extensively used a.s a 
preservative of food, and also in antiseptic sur- 
gery, coinbiniiig, as it docs, tlie valuable properties 
of the above-mentioned substances,' 

Boron (sym. B, cq. 11) is a non-motallic 
oloment present in borucio acid and Borax (q.v.). 
It 'was discovered in I8U8 by Gay-Inissao and 
Thenaril in France, and Davy in Engdaiul. In 
some respects boron resomblos carbon, existing like 
it in tho so-called amorphous, grapldkoid, and 
(Ijaiijond forms. In tho nmorplions or pnro state, 
iiroparcd by heating horlo anhydride with sodium, 
It is an olivo-gveon powder, ^’ory sliglibly soluble in 
water, and uiialterod by oxposnvs to moist air. 
When heated in air, U takes fire, uniting with 
oxygon to form liorio anliydride, B^Oj (see BokAOio 
Acid). Tlio grapiiitoid and diuiiujiid boron are not 
pure forms of the element, but contain a clolliiito 
proportion of Aluminium (q.v,), The diamond 
boron is obtained by heating the amorphous form 
to a high temiierature, along wdtli aluminium, when 
boron is left ns minute erystalslntersporsoil thnnigh 
tho earth alumina. TJicso crystals possess groat 
interest from their similarity in properties to pure 
crystallised carbon, or ' the diamond. They are 
remarkalily transparent, arc tinged yellow or red 
(though the colours maybe accidental), and rival 
the ordinary diamond in their bistro and refractive 
power. Boron diamonds not only scratch glass, 
iJiit also tho ciinmdnm and the sappliirej they are, 
however, sumewliat softer than veal diamoiuls. 

liosciubling as in some degree they do the carbon 
diamond, it was at first hoped that as tho method 
of maimfaetiive liccaniQ perfected, they w’ould be 
obtained sulliciently lavg^o to become a serious rival 
to the natural caibon diamond} but us yet they 
have only been obtained in very small eiystals, 
and their advent in thecli.animid-markeb is therefore 
in'ohlematical. They are very indestructible, even 
witJaslaiiding a tenipornturo snlUcicnt to burn tJio 
ordinary diamond. 

Boron forms but one oxide, Boracic or Boric 
Anhydride, ByOs (see Bokacic Acid), wliilo it 
unites with chlorine and hromino directly to form 
a chloride, BCI3, and bromide, BBi'j. 

Borough (A.S. bi/rig, burg, burh ; It. horgo ; 
Fr. hourg ; Scot, burgh). The original meaning 
of this word, by wliieh wo now designate a cor- 
porate toivnsbip, seems to have been a hill, 
rising groiinit, or heap of earth ; and it ^vas prob- 
ably from the elevated positions on which places 
of defence were erected, that it afteiwvavds came 
to signify a fortification or castle, and latterly the 
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au'giegate of lionses, climches, aiul other fttmcfcui'es, 
wi'icli, ill uiisebtleil tinies^ iisiiallj' gathered under 
tlio walls of a eastle; together with thoir iiihahit- 
niits, and the nnangeincnts which were made for 
their goi’erniueiit. The questions whether we owe 
our municipal cor^iorations to Itonian, or to Saxon 
ami other Teutonic influences, or to Loth ; and if 
to both, then to what extent they have severally 
conti'ibutod to their fovinatiou, have been keenly 
discussed hy constitutioiuil liistorians. In so far 
ns etymology goes, its authority is pretty equally 
divided, the torni mnnioqicili from the Lanii minU- 
cipalis, and cittj, from civltus, favouring the Roman 
view; whilst borough, from the root above indi- 
cated, and town, from the Anglo-Saxon tiln, ‘an 
inclosuvo’ {cf. Ger. sunn, ‘hetlge’), suiiporb the 
Teutonic. Ihit the discussion forms a hranch of a 
vei' 3 ' ividn subject, ivliich has divided recent wiitere 
into two opposite schools. The 'i'ontonic side is 
esjioiised by most of the Anglo-Saxon soholars of 
Englaiii], aiid in general hy (.toriuaii writere. Rub 
from whatever sonreo derived, that the boroughs 
of Eiigliitul existed, not as abrogates of houses 
merely, hut as corpovato bodies, in the Saxon 
time, is new genevaUv admitted. The Imrough 
system of Scotland is also of great antiquity. A 
fliirisc, or coiifcileratioii of free Imrghs fi>r mutual 
defence and the protection of tvailc, existed in 
Scotland, tuul was known by this name in the 
reign of Eavid I. (1124-53), more than a century 
before the formation of the Hauncatic T4eag«e of 
the continental cities ; and the famous Rurgh Laws 
date from about the same iieiiml. ‘This coileof 
Scutch buvghal regulation,’ m &Ii’ Oosmo Inues’s 
oiniiion, ‘ tliough collected in tlie reign of David, 
anil sanctioned by him, was the result of the ex- 
perience of the towns of England niid Scotland;’ 
and Air Times points out the close i-esoinhlance 
between tlieso lan.s and tlie Imiglial usages of 
Kewcastlo, and even of AVinchester, which seems 
to suggest their coniiiiun Saxon origin. Mr Innes 
also spoalvs fa^’onrably of the hiirgh life of our 
ancestors, and considers tlte burgh domestic arclii- 
tecture, of which monuments remain, suflicient 
to show that ‘ the burgess of tho Refurniation 
jjeriod lived in greater (leccncy and comfort than 
tho luii'd, though without tho minierous following, 

! ndiich 110 doubt gavo dignity if it diiniiiishecl 
food. ’ 

Of the boroughs and cities of the middle ages, 
some were entirely free ; they had, like the pre- 
vincial towns of Italy before the extension of the 
Homan conquests, a constitution independent of any 
other po^veis. ‘i^enice, Genoa, Florence, Hamburg, 
and Lnbock all straiil in this po.sition. Next in 
dignitj' were the free impoviul cities in (iennany, 
which, not being comprciieuded in tlie duiiiiiiions 
of any of the juinoes, wore in iniiiiediato depend- 
ence on the empire, Ivloab of these eitie.s ro.se into 
importance in the I3tb ceiitmy ; and their lihertics 
and privilege.s u’ero fostered by the Franconian 
enqievov.s, to aiVmd some etTOutenioise to tho grow- 
ing power of tlie imiuediato nobility. Niiniliorg 
was especially celebrated for its Htont resistiuiec 
to the House of Bvamleulmvg, and the sueecssful 
war Aidiicli it waged u’itli the Fiaiieonian nobility. 
In England, the more important citie.s were ini- 
mediate vassals of the mown ; the simdlev muniei- 
jialitics .sometimes owne<l a subject superior, some- 
times a greater mmuoipality for their ovcrltml. 

IJudor the AugUi-Saxons, the KngUsii Imvoughs 
were subject tf) tho l ule of an elective oflleer, called 
the ‘ Pqrtrove,’ who exorcised in tho borough func- 
tions similar to those of the sUivo-reve in the shire. 
The Normaii conquerors veeogniseil tho already 
existing- privileges of tho towns by granting theiii 
chiu tcr.s. Iii-stead of a Hhire-reve, a vkcount was 
placed by the king over each shire, and a bailiff 


instead of the fornicr elective oflicer oyer^ each 
hoTOiigh. In the larger towns, tho bailin' was 
allowed to fts.sume the Norman ajqiellution of 
Mayor. The iminieipal franchise sceni.s to liayo 
been vested in all tlie reaulent and trading inhabit- 
ants, who .shared in tho pfiyinent of the local taxe.s, 
and performance of local duties. Titles to freedom 
were also recogni-sed on tho grumuls of birtli, 
apprenticeship, marriage, and soinctiines free gift. 

lu all the larger towns, the trading iiopiilation 
came to Im divided into guilds or trading com- 
panies, through iiiombersliip of which companies 
adnuHsiou was obtained to the franebise. Eventu- 
ally tho whole community was enrolled in one or 
other of the guilds, eaeli o'f which bad its property, 
its hy-law.s, and its cfnmnon hall, and tho com- 
munity elccteil the cliief olliocrs. It was on the 
wealthier and more influential inhahitants that 
intmicipal ofiices were generally conferred ; and the 
pmotiee gradually gained ground of those function- 
aries perpetuating their authority without appeal- 
ing to the jmpulav sulVvage. Contentions and 
disputes aro.se regarding the right of election, and 
oveiitually the crewn throw the weight of its influ- 
ence into tim scale of seU-elcc,tiv(5 vvrUng bodies. 
A.s the greater muiiicijialities grow in Ktreneth, we 
find their riglit recognised to apjiear in purlmment 
hy means of vepresontativeH. The shevilVs were 
considered to have a discretionary power to deter- 
luine whieli towns sliould, and whicti should not 
have tluK privilege of re\tveHeutat!on. Tlie sove- 
reigns of the House of Tudor and ytuart acquired 
tho habit of extending tho right of parliaiuGiitary 
repvcsontatiou to liovouglis not in the enjoyiuout of 
it, while at the same time, by granting or renewing 
to them inunieiiial cliarter.s, they modelled the con- 
stitution of these boroughs to a self-elective typo, 
and restricted tlie right Of voting in the clioieo of 
a representative to tiio governing body. During 
the reigns of William III., Amic, mid tho earlier 
Gemges, the inlluenco of the crown was largely 
employed in calling now municipal corjioratioiis 
into existence, with a view of creating adilitional 
pariiamentaiy .sujiporb for tlie ministry in iiower. 
Tho hnrouglus of Scotland had a liistorv nnicli like 
that of the boroughs of England ; tlieir earlier 
charters were more recognitions of already existing 
rights, and were granteil to the iiihahitanU at large. 

In its modern sense, a borough (or burgh) is 
comiumily understood to mean a city or Other 
town that sends hnvge.sses to jiarliament — a privi- 
lege the nature ami extent of which will lie ex- 
plained under I’aiii.iaiukn'i' (<[.v.). Rub apart from 
their importance as areas for tho parlianiontary 
franchise, boroughs are important units of local 
goveninicnt in the Vhiited Kingdom. Following, 
ns a iieecasary eoiisequeiieo, the great change in 
tlie political franclnse inbrodncod by the Hoform 
Act of 1832, came tlie reconstitution of the 
inunicipa! eorporations — sojiarate acts of jiarlia- 
meiit for this purpose having been i>nsseil for 
England, iseotlnml, and Ireland respectively, within 
the siieceeding ten vears. 

I. In England, bv tlie Mmiioqial Oorporatioiiu 
Act, 1835 ( 5 and li \Vill. IV. cha)). 7b), one delinitc 
foi*ni of government was imposed upon boroughs, 
and nil charters ineoiisistont with tlie ]im'jiose of 
tho act were alirogaled. In 1885 ihero were 282 
municipal honmghs in England, of wliiidi ITHwere 
inclnded in the Act of 1835, did’ering greatly lioth 
in iMvpuhition and rateable area. Hy tbe Munici)>al 
Corporations Act, 1882, tlie last-mimtioneil act, ami 
various amending statutes, wore eoiiRolidateil and 
amended. They arc govovned l.»y covpovatious, 
called Town-councils, consisting of a mayor, 
nlderiiicn, and oommon council of luirgesHC.H ; tlie 
Uttuiljcr <*f couuciUoys s-avyiug fvoui fovty-oight 
to twelve. The mayor and aldermon are chosen 
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by tlie oomicil, and tlio councillors arc elected 
by ballot l)y the burgesses. Tliey' .sei’ve gratui- 
tously. The fjualification required for a councillor 
or aldorinan is in aiidition to ordinary bnrge.ss- 
sliip, ;iil000 property, or £30 rating, in the lar^r 
boronglis {when divided into four or more wants), 
and £u00 property, or £15 rating, in other cases. 
On the otnor hand, the qualilioation mpiiml for 
the municipal francliise consists, in the orilinni;i' 
ease, of those who are on the burgess roll, or 
wlio occupy n house or other building, and rcsido 
witliiu seven miles of the borough houndiuics, ami 
who pay poor and liorongli rates. .Females, 
tliougli excluded from the parliamentiM-y, arc 
entitled to exorcise the municipal fmnehise. The 
tenure of otlice is, in the case of the mayor, one 
year; in the ease of the ablermen, six yearn; in 
tlie ease of tlie councillors, tlivee yearn. The 
town-clerk, the treasurer, and other oilicialu, are 
appointed by the council, 

Many of the largcu' horoimhs posse.Hs a separate 
commission of the peace. Under the Municijial 
Corporations Act, the mayor and ex-mayor are 
c,w officio justices of tlie peace, ami the other 
lioroiigli magistrates are appointed hy commission 
from the crown. The town-council luw no magis- 
terial functions ns such. In most boroughs the 
magistrates are uiniaid, but in some of the larger 
borouglis a stipendiary lias been ajqiointeil by tlie 
crown on the amilicntion of the town-couucrt, bis 
salary licing jiaid out of tlic borougb fumlH. A 
borough may also olitaiu tlie right ny petition to 
tlie crown to tiold a separate quartor-soHsioiis. 
which involves the appointinont of a .salaried 
recorder, coroner, and elerk of the peace. This 
gis'e.s freedom from control of county justices, and 
rrom payment of oouiit.Y rate. 

As regards thoadmliiistrattvo functions of the cor- 
poration, the principal are to provide for tlio watch- 
ing {hy means of a force of horough constables) 
and the lighting of the borough, as nreacrihed 
by tho Municipal Corpmatioiis Act, 1882; and to 
enforce the sanitary laws midor the Public Health 
Acts, 1879 and 187"), In its capacity as sanitary 
authority, tlie town-council lias power to regulate 
fiOM'erago, Imrial-grounds. water and gas supply, 
coniiiioii lodging-houses, liatlis, and other sanitary 
matters, The execution of the lilemciitary Eiluca- 
tion Acts has also been iutruiited to the Iwrough 
councils in certain cases where there is no achool 
board ; and by recent legislation, certain other 
fuuetiiiiis liavc been assigned to them, such as tho 
regulation of weigdits ami nicasures, and tho e.stab- 
lisliment of free liliraries. 

E-cjicimcs of Adininidnition . — The expenses in- 
curred by tlio council in tlie exercise of their func- 
tions are ordinarily defrayed out of tho Borough 
Final, .supplemented wlicvo necessary )>y a Borough 
Rate. 'JMic horougli fund %va9 expressly delinctl 
by the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, wJiieli 
declared that the rents and profits of all lierodita- 
menls, and ' the iiiteresti dividends, and animal 
proceeds of all luoiiey.H, dues, cliattols, and valu- 
able seonritieH belonging or payable to any boilv 
coi']»orato named in eonjuuctum witli a borougli 
in tho achoiliiles, or to any member or olficer 
thereof in Ids corporate capacity, and every fine 
and jienalty for every oll'enco against this act 
{the application of wldcli has not been already pro- 
vided for), sliall be paid to the troa.surer of such 
borough ; and all the iiionoyH which he shall so 
receive shall be carried by him to the account of a 
fund to bo called ‘the Jloroiigli Fund;’ and such 
fund, subject to certain payiueiUs and deductions, 
sliall bo apiilicd towards tlio payment of tlie 
salary of the mayor, and of tho recorder, police 
magistrate, towii-clork, tronsurer, and other 
oiriccrs. {See 45 and 46 Viet. chap. CO, sects, 138- 
74 


144.) In a few favoured Ijoroughs the berough 
fund is large cnoiigli to meet tho whole costs 
of administration and to leave a surplus, which 
rnust be applied, not as of old in pnvate lioiin- 
ties, hut fur the benefit of the inhabitants and 
improvement of the town. The Ijorongh rate, 
on the otlier hand, wliicli has to be leiued to a 
greater or leas extent in most boroughs, is .similar 
to the couiitj' rate. Authorised by the Municipal 
Coriiorations Act to be leiicd in all cases whore 
there is a deficiency of liorougli fund, it is intenclctl 
to meet the iiiamtcnance of the police force, 
borough jail, imhlic baths and wash-houses, ]nibllc 
librarie.s, iMii-ks and cemeteries, and lunatic 
asylums, together with ‘general expenses.’ Tliese 
‘general expenses’ incliule the exiiense of paving, 
lighting, sewerage, and all appropriate town im- 
provements. The school mto is also included in 
the horough mte. VTicro jiarties consider them- 
Hclvos aggrieved by a horougli rate, they may 
appeal to the recorder nt the next ijiiartei'-sessioiis 
for the borough ; or, if there he no recorder, to the 
next county quarter -sessions, 

Besides ‘lioroiiglis proper under tlie Miiiiicipnl 
Corporations Act, there arc other organisations of 
a Imrghnl chametor with administrative hoards 
possessing many of the poMcrs of town-councils. 
Such are the 'Ixical Governmont districts,’ of 
which there arc a very large number, constituted 
muler the Public Ilealtli and Local Govommeiit 
Acts, and the ‘Improvement Act Districts/ con- 
stitiitetl imdcv various local acts. Tliove are also 
certain semi-urliau districts, constituted uiidor the 
Lighting and ’Watching Act, 18.83. 

The po-sitiori of tho City of London among the 
urlmn oommunities of England is in nearly , all 
respects unique, and will he oxplnincil under the 
article London. 

II. In Ireland, tho term Borough is not much 
used as a designation for cilios and towns, cither 
in their parliamciitary or mimieipal chavacter. 
The history of hiimhal life in Ireland prior to this 
century, shows an aiwcnco of that free and idgorous 
life which was to he found in tho sister-kingdoms. 
This is in large snensnve to Im asoribccl to the 
pernicious system of oxoliuling Eoinan Catholics 
from municipal lil>evtie.H and ollices, and admitting 
uon-rcsidoiit freonion to tako part in elections. 

The Irish towns are partly corporate, partly 
governed hy commis.sioncr«. The corporate towns, 
or horongliH proper, arc regulated liy blio Irish 
Munlcijial Itoform Act, 1840(3 and 4 Viet. chap. 
108). There are eleven such boroughs governed by 
a mayor, aldovnieii, and comicillors. The iminber 
of nienihere in n council varies from sixty in 
Dublin to bwoiity-oiio in Wexford. The aldermen 
and couiieiUoro aro elected for three yeai-s, The 
qiialificabioii for a burgess elector is a house of £10 
yearly value, rcHideuco •u’itliin the borough, or 
occupancy for a. defiiieil period, and payment of 
rates. Oouiicillom, on the other liaud, must be 
qualified as electore, and must also lie owners of 
a certain aiiiouiib of real or peinonal property, or 
occupiers of a liouso of a certain I’abio, tlie amount 
depuiicUiig upon tlio sixe of the Imrough, 

The municmal eouiieii administer the ordinary 
allaire of tho borough, such as ligliting, watching, 
cleansing, and all sanitary business ; and they have 
power to levy rates for tlioso piu’pose.s. In one or 
two lioifougliH tho fiscal poM’ors of the grand 
jury liavo been transferred to tho tou’ii-council. 

Besides the incorporated borouglis, there are 
a large number of towns in Ireland ivith an 
organisation and adniinistmtivo functions similar 
to those of tho incorporated borough, s. These 
towns have been constitnteil mainly under the 
Lighting and Clonning Act of 1828 (9 Geo. IV. 
chap. 82), and the Toivns Improvement ilct of 
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1854 (17 and 18 Viet. chai). 103). One unineoi'- 
lioiatod imiiiiciiiaUty— viz. Cavrickfergus — lias lieon 
constituted under tlie above-men tioned Act of 1840, 
'I'lie governing; body in these cn.ses is composed 
of elected etiininissionovs, •whose nnmbera varj'from 
twentv-ono to nine. Tliere are certain qualifica- 
tions oceiipatioii of premise.^ of a certain value) 
required for electors and coiniius.sione)-8 l•capectivel3^ 
The commiRsionevs have, as a mle, jwiweiii to cniTy 
out all ordinaiy municipal puiq>ose.s, and can lei'y 
rates. 

III. In Scotland, the word bnryh contspondB 
to tlie English borough. There -wei-e originally 
tlivcc distinctive ela.ssc.s of burghs — viz. burghs of 
htironij^ bnrqha of regality, and royal burghs. The 
ollect of tlio Koform Act, 1832, was to bring into 
existeiioo a iieiv class-— ivliat aie called parlhi- 
mcninry buryhs—i.c.. towns or Imrghs not being 
roj’-al burghs, bntscinling or eontrilmting to send 
renvesentativos to parliament, iindoi* the Act 2 and 
3 Will. IV. chap. (15. Besides these, the necessities 
of modern urlian life liave created yet luiotlior cUi^; 
for, by tlie Gcuernl Police Act fur Scotland, the 
word Imvgh was doclarod to menn also any ‘p<>pu* 
Inns place,’ the boundaries of wbieli me fixed hy the 
act. 

( 1 ) liUKotis 01-’ Bakoxv are corporations consist- 
ing of the inhabitants of determinate tracts of 
ground within the Jiurony, and municipally gov- 
erned by nmgistratos and a council (or sometimes 
by magnstratos alone), ■udiase election is either 
•lepcuduut (lu the liavuii superior o( the district, or 
ve.stod in the inliahitauts thoiuselvcs. Sometimes 
their charter of incorporation gave them power to 
create subordinate corporations and crafts, ns in 
royal liwYghs s hut all exclusive (uivilegcs of trading 
in burglis are abolished liy the b and iO Viet. chap. 
17. The mngistiates ( along with tlic council when 
there is ono) have power to mhninistcr their cor- 
porate property {cominoti gooil, as it is called), to 
elect their burgli-ofllccrs, and to make liye-laiv-s. 
Tliey may bo ( wticvo the inhabitants so resolve ) the 
local authority for o.vooutlng the proviKions of 
various statutes alTceting ur)>an interests— as, foi- 
instaiiee, matters of jKilico under the (leneral Police 
Acts. 18.50 and 1802 ; ami sanitmy matters under 
the Public Healtb Act, 18(57, Bnt where scjiariite 
police coiiKnissioiicrs have been elected for bmglm 
of imvony, separate from the burgh council, the 
administrative functions of the latter hccomo 
merged in those of the former. A proportion of the 
larnl-tax is payable bj’ burghs of bai-oii)’. 

(2) BuiifJHS 01’ KiicJALf'i'V wevo burghs of 
barony, spiritual or temporal, enfraiicliiseil by 
crown chartor, with regal or exchisivo mmiiial 
jurisdiction within their own teiTitoiie-s, ami theiico 
called legalities. .Some of tlie-so biirghsof regality, 
e.spGdally tho.se wliich were (lepoiidenb on tfie 
greater bislmps and abbots, wem of high antiquity, 
and posse, ssed juiisdictioii and privilege of trade 
only distiiigaislinblo from those of roval burghs hy 
being more civcmnscribccl in their fimits. Since 
the abolition of iievctUtavy jurisdictions, liy the 
Act 20 Geo. ir. cliap. 4.3, tlie distinction between 
biii'glis of regality and burghs of Imroiij’ has ceased 
to 1)0 of any practical iiiiportanoe. 

(3) IlOYAb liuwiiis. — A Roj'al burgh is a cor- 
porate body deriving its existciico, constitution, 
.ami rights from n royal charter — such charter 
being either actual and express, nr pi'esumed to 
have e.xisted, and by the accident of war niid time 
to have porished. J5y a- Scotch net passetl in 14(59, 
<a constitution wiis given to roj’al Imrghs, by wbieli 
tlic right of a])pointiiig their successors lieldngeil to 
the old councils, the act also containing the singular 
provision, that when tlic now council was chosen, 
the meniber.s of it, along wiih those of ike oUl 
council, should chooao all the ofiice-beai'ors of tlie 


burgh, each craft or trade corporation being re- 
pmsented at the election by one of themselves. 
But thi-s simple plan was not miiver.sally adopted, 
and the election gradually lost its former free and 
nopiilar form— a close and exclusive proceeding 
licing ultimately establislicd in its place. This 
‘close sj'stcm,' as it has been called, iiotwitbstaiid- 
ing its repugnancy to the spirit of the times and 
iiuidcm ideas of jiublic administration, continued 
in force until the year 1833, when an act of parlia- 
iiient was passed, the 3 and 4 Will. IV. elinp. 76 
(amended by the 4 and 5 Will. IV. chap. 87, and 
the 10 Viet, cliap. 26), by wbieU itwuHabobslvcd, and 
an entirely new coiiKtitiition given to royal bnrgliH, 
with the e.xception of nine of tlicm, which, on 
account of tho smnllne.ss of their population, were 
left nncbnngtsl till tlie passing of the Municiiial 
Elections Ameiiclment Act (Scotland ) in 1868. 

At tlie union of England and Scotland there 
ware seventy royal biirgbs, all of them excejit 
four (viz. Aiiclitermuchty. EarlHfeny, Falkland, 
and Jfowlmrgli) returning membeiH to the Scottish 
iHirlininent. Two nyal bnrglis (llothcsay and 
Peebles) were (Icprivodof the burgh parliamoiitavy 
franchise in 18.32, and nine (Stranraer, New Gal- 
loway, Whithorn, Wigtown, North Berwick, Had- 
dington, Punbiir, Jedhmgh, and Lander) in 1880. 
One town — viz. Coatbridge — was created a mnni- 
oipal burgh with the iminicipal privileges of royal 
burghs by special act of parliament in 188/5.' 

I'iidor tho Mnniciiial Acts of 1833 and 186s llio 
following organisatum has been (U’ovided for royal 
bnigliH. - 'J’liey are governed liy corporations conn 
posed of imigiKtrales and comiciliorH elected by tho 
citizens. The ninnber of incmbeis of a town- 
cuuudl varies from fifty In Glasgow to six in Oban. 
The electors eonsist of tlie iiorsoiis mialifiod to vote 
for a member of parliamoiit under tlio liofoini Aclu 
of 1H32 and 1868, and the jiersons iiossossing the 
fpiallficalioiiH which w'otild ho suilicient for the 
])arlianicnlary francliiKo under tho said lleform 
Acts in respect of ineniises situated within tlio 
nimiicipal bonndaries, when sncli lioundarics extend 
Ixij'ond the pavliamontary. Tho (lonmnllors are 
chosen fiinn among tho olectors residing, or iier* 
snmUly carrying on business, within the royiilty j 
uml formerly, where there was a body of bnvgosscH 
in the Imrgli, each comieillor, before bis imlucliun, 
required to bo entered a burgess, but by an act 
passed ill 187(1, the right of linrgess-.ship is now 
pmetioally extended to nil resident ratopayms. 
Jly 44 and 45 Viet, cliaii. 1.3, sect. 2, women'who 
arc nunmrritH!, mnl marrietl women living sejiiuato 
from their husbands, were lulniitted to the iiniiii- 
cipul franchise, but they cannot be elcctcil town- 
councillors. The oleelois of Edinbiirgb, Glasgow, 
Aliewleeii, Dundee, Perth, and several other of the 
larger burghs, arc divided into wards, At the 
election immediately sueceediug the passing of the 
aet, eacli wanl elected six (umncillois ; Imt as every 
veiiv the thiitl ]»art of the comidl g<‘eH out of ollico 
ill the onler preseribed by the act, two conncilloiH 
lire now annually chosen liy each waul, there hclng 
no bar, however, to the re-election (if nn outgoing 
couiicinor. It is now competent for Imrgiis with a 
popnlalion above 5660 to be dii’ided into wards for 
tho puipaso of imtineipal as well ns iiarlinmentary 
elections by reKtdulion of a majority of two-tbirdH 
of tho council to tluit olVeet, The electors in otlicr 
Imi'glis choose the whole council exactly as these 
wimls do their proportion of it, ami consequoutlv 
elect each year a tliird part in place of that which 
has retiitjd. Upon (ho third lawful day after the 
election succeeding the pa.ssing of the act, tlie 
councilloi-s meet and clioose, by a plurality of 
voices, a jirovost, bailies, treasurer, and other oilico- 
beai'ers, as oxiuting in the council hy the ‘sett’ 
or uaagQ of the burgh. Vacancies taking place 
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(lurinj^ the year hy tleatli or ro.signation are 
snppliecl, ad interim, hy the remaining nioinhers 
nf the oouncil, and tlie persons so elected hy 
tlie councillors retire at the succeeding election. 
Tlie rights of the gnililry, trades, i&c., to elect 
their own dean of guild, oic., are still piesorved ; 
but these olHcers are now no longer recognise(l 
ns constituent nieniljcrs of the council, their 
functions being performed hy a meinher of tlie 
council, elected hy n majority of the council!or.s. In 
Aberdeen, Dundee, and Perth, however, the dean of 
guild, ami in Kdinlmrgh and Glasgow, the convener 
of trades anil the dean of guild are, ca; o£icio, meiu- 
liers of council ; and the olector.s in all' the nhove- 
named burglis choose such a inimher of councillors 
as, together with tiiese ollicer.s, makes up the ■ 
proper nnmher. No magistrate or councillor eaii ho | 
town-clerk. The magistrates and council possess ; 
tliQ same powers of administralioii and jurisdiction 
ns were enjoyed hy the magistrates and town- 
council before tlie passing of the act ; and none of 
them is responsildo for the debts of the Imrgh, or 
the acts of Ids predecessors, otherwise than as a 
citizen or l)urgess. Tlie existing council iti all 
Imrglis royal must every year make up, on or 
before the loth of October, a state of their allairs, 
to 1)0 kept in the town-clerk’s or treasurer’s 
odice. 

From an early period in Scottish history the 
royal burghs liave been in use to consult togetliov ' 
and take common action in matters concovning 
their welfare. Evidence of this is found so far 
back as (ho middle of the 12tli century, when tlie 
comb of the four burghs { EiUnbnrgri, llerwick, 
Stirling, and Roxburgh) met under the presidency 
of the kigU Chambenain of Scotland. This court 
Avas superseded in the loth century hy the nieotiiig 
of representatives of all the royal burghs. This 
was called the Convention of lioyal Jhir(f/i.9, and , 
according to the Scottish Act, 1487, chap. '3, Avlueh ; 
organised it, the duties of the convention were to i 
deal with' ‘ the woUavo of mevchandise, the guile 
rule and statutes for the common prodb of huvrowfi, 
anil to provide for romeid upon the skaith and 
injuries sustained within the nurrou's.’ TIiq con- 
vention still meets annually in Edinburgh, and 
though shorn of much of its previous inlluence, it 
Hbil! sliows a considerable amount of vitality, par- 
ticularly in furthering legislative measures Avliieh 
may ho' useful to trade. The eonveiition is recog- 
nised as a corjiovation. The proportion of tlie 
land-tax payable by I’oyal burghs is also adjusted 
by tlie coiivontion. lly an act passed in' 1879, 
parliamentary Imrglis {see below) arc cnalilcd to 
send representatives to the convention. 

(4) l’,\RLlAMKN'i'.\UV Bu![(ili3.~For municipal 
purposes those burghs stand practically in the same 
position ns royal burghs, being regulated by tlie 
Municipal llefortn Acts of 1833 and 18t5S. Among 
paiiiamcutaiy biirglis arc Paisley, Greenock, Leith, 
Kilmarnoclc, Falkirk, ITamilton, Peterhead, I've. 
Tlie liDundiiries of parliamentary imrglis, being 
fixed for the first time liy the Reform .-Vet of 1832, 
were adopted for municipal purposes. A number 
of parliamentary burghs were previously burghs 
of barony ami regality, their clinractor as 'the latter 
being generally merged in the forniev. 

(5) Por,ici': BuiKiHs,— Prior to 1833 ibwas neces- 
sary for towns desiring to make provision for 
police and sanitary matters to olilnin special acts 
of ])aiiiament tor the purpose. In tliis year the 
first General Police Act was passed, laying down 
certain general provisions for Avatcliiiig, lighting, 
and cleansing, wliich iniglib be adopted by a 
royal, regality, or barony burgh. . Another general 
act Avas passed in ISoO, and the existing General 
Police Act in 1862 (25 and 20 Met. chap. 101), 
Avhich ' supersedes the earlier ones. In this last- 


named act ‘hAirgh’ is delined to mean all hurgha 
and populous place.s whose boundaries haA’e been 
fixed ; and it is provided that the slierifl' may li.x 
the Ijoiindaries and so constitute a burgh in tliis 
sense, for purposes of improvement and police, at 
the instance of .seven or more householdens. 

Tlie local authority in police burghs is the polico 
eommis.sioner.s. Their iiiimher varies from twelve to 
six, and in the case of toAvns divitled into Avarils the 
nunilier must bo so arranged that eucli Avard he 
represented by three niemhevs. The commissioners 
are elected by occupiers of uremises (inchuling 
females who arc uiiiuai'vied or living separate fiviia 
their imsbanils) of K;4 value avIio have paid rates. 
Tlie same qnalilication is required for a commis- 
sioner o-s for an elector, but a female cannot he 
olectcil. The commissioners hold oliice for three 
years, retiring annually by thirds, or as nearly ns 
may be. They choose magistrates, one senior or 
chief, and two junior magistrates. The principal 
administrative functions of the coinmissionei's are 
AA’atching, paving, cloau.^ing, lighting, and improv- 
ing the burgh. The expemscs are defrayed by a 
rate called ‘Police Asses, smont,’ levied upon occu- 
piers of lands within tlie hnrgh, 

By the local government nieasuro of 1888 itAvas 
first proposed to intrmhice into counties a system 
of nilmiiiistrntion largely lesembling that hereto- 
fore in use in boronglis (see t'ouNTV, LOCAL 
UOVKllN'MKNT). 

BuiiliH Agues are acres or small patches of 
land lying in the neiglibourhooil of Moyal Ihmjhs, 
Aisnally ftined or leased out to burgcsse.s or persons 
resident within the burgh. 

Buugh L.-VAVbi(Xo^c.s’y4mY/o)7o«), in Scottish legal 
liistory, Avas the name giA’cn'to a cnlleolion of anciont 
laws relative to burghs. The authenticity of tliose 
bni’gh laws is heyond question ; they arc univevflally 
alloAved to have been enacted in the reign of King 
David 1. in the 12th century. See Regiam Majes- 
TATK.Af. 

In the United States of Auieiica and in the 
British colonies, cities and towns JiaA’O groAvn up 
and have been organised in accordance Avitii (speak- 
ing generally ) tlie most enlightened ideas of modern 
civic life. According to the opinion of American 
oonstitntioiia! lawyers, the city or borough organi- 
sation is regarded ns a grant from the state for the 
purpose of carrying out minoi' mnltevs of civil 
government in urban emimiunities. It lias attached 
to it the general poAvevs inherent in all corporate 
hodic.s, Avith poAvers to make bye-laws consistent 
Avith tbe objects of tlie incorporation. 

See tho artioleHlJunoESs, ( irrv, Maa'oh, JfUNlcil’Al.rrA’, 
Prtovos'i', Tuwn-coukoU;, For full inforination regmiHug 
boroughs in tlio United Kingdom geuoiQlly, see Giicist, 
^df-oovemwcitt (3ded. 1871), audutliovAVorksbyGiielsfc; 
Oohden Olid) Jinsai/e on Local Oorevnmchl and .I'axution, 
edited by J. W, Iholiyii (Loud. 1875 niid 1882) j and 
regarding Scotch burglis, see Goudy & Smith’s Local 
Oucernmcnt (Edhi, 1881), and Mavwick on Municijial 
Elections. For information regarding tlio liistory of 
boroughs, see Maine’s Early inslUutions, and Stubbs* 
Constitutional Hhturii. 

a small markot-toAvn of 
Yorkshire, on tlie Urc, 21^ mile.s NW. of York. 
EdAA’ard IT., in 1322, defeated the Earl of Lanenstov 
iioro. 'HiU'd by are three great monolitlm, called 
tho ‘Devil’.s Arrows,’ 10 to 22 feet high. Pop. 
900. 

Borotigli Biifflisli is a custom timb prevails 
in some ancient boronglis in J'higlaiul, according to 
Avhich tho youngest son inherits the heritable 
property Avitliin horongli in preference to his elder 
hrothors. Tlio origin of this custom lins not been 
satisfactorily determined. One veason assigned for 
ib is, that the youngest son, on account of hi.s 
tender age, is nob .so capable as his elder brothers 
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to iDiiiiitiiiii Another oxjilaimtioii iw that 

it "ivas the result of the s«>-caUediH& noctis— 

a Ijarhaions feudal custom by u’hicli a feudal over- 
ioni is said to have ol)taiiied the rii^hb of concu- 
binage with tlie wife of bis vassal on the night of 
lior Avedding; but the existence of this custom is 
nutt'e than doubtful. Blaine suggested that it was 
derived from the Putriu Potestas (q.v.); and Elton 
that it is a survival from pre-Coltie, pro-Ar.vaji 
usages. A postliumous son is entitled to this juivi- 
lege, and dispossesses liis elder brotiier, The right 
of repTesentation also exists with vefevenee to it, ' 
for sliould the youngest son die in bis fatber’s life- 
time leaving a daughter, stie rvill inherit tlie^pvo- 
jiorty. This ciistoin obtains in parts of Kent, 
iSurrey, Sussex, Middlesex, Somerset, and more 
rarely elsewhere. See CrAViviiKiNi), l^inEKiTANCK, 
I’lilMOUEXiTUJtU ; and Elton’s Uriyins of Einjlitik 
Histonj (18S2}, 

Itoi'OVitclii, a town of llassia, on tlie river 
Msta, 9S miles E. of Novgorod. Pop, (1882) 10,375. 

IJoi’OVsIff town of liussia, 49 miles NNE. 
of Kaluga. In its vicinity is a convent, founded 
in 1477,' and foriuoiiv one of the richest in the 
empire. Pop. (18S4) 050.5. 

KoiTOiiic'.TiU I.slstiuis, a groTip of fimr small 
i.slamlH on the west side of Lag«) Maggioro, Nortlioi’u 
Italy. They f-ve situated in the western arm of the 
lake, and am iiaineil after the ancient fivjuily of 
Bon’omoo. Vitaliaiio, Count IJovromon, about ](!171, 
caused soil to be carried to them, built terraces, 
and converted them into Ijeaiitiful garduiis, Tiio 
two moat coleliratod lu'Q Isala Iktla and IhoIu 
M ufh'c. OiJ tlm west side of Isoht JkllUt wliich 
rises above the water in ten aucuossivo torradcs, 
stands a palace of the .Dorrmneo faiiiily, containing 
many admiraldo ]ialntings and other works of art. 
Ti’oftt MudfC is laid tntt {u the same tcvnioed st\’le, 
and is crowned Ity a now dilai)idated palace. The 
Isold tlCr' is inhabited by about 200 

ilshonnon. .Toan Paul llichtev has dosoribed tbo 
phmo in bis 2Vf««. 

Borromo'Ot Caulo, St, a groat church- 
man and saint of tho Kith century', was born 2(1 . 
October 1538, at his father’s oastlo of Avnna, ou 
tlie Lago Maggiore. Ho studied law at Pavia, 
tool,' tbo dogrob of doctor in 1530, and next year 
was ai)poliifed in quick succession liy bis uncle, 
the now Pope Pius IV. (formerly Cardinal thd 
Medici), anoHt<jUe pvotouotavy, cavdiivid, and AvoU- 
bislioj) of Milan. As u counsellor of tbe pope the 
young cardinal showed wisdom beyond bis yeans, 
(lid inncb to bring tbe Gmiiieii of Trent to a 
successful cimclnsion, and bad the principal pnrt 
iu drawing up the famous llomuiitK. 

Tlie saintly simulicity of liis manners, his ardont 
piety, and Ids selt-bngetful devotion to duty, united 
to make him tlie ideal bishop, and liave'ko]it liis 
memory green until the nre.sent day. Put his own 
severe nuirality and hi» netovmined' efforts to main- 
tail! ccclesiiistieal di.seipline drew upon him the 
hostility of tho monastic orders, and iu l.^OO a 
wretch of the order of tlie Uiiiiliati actually slmt 
at tho archbishop as be knelt at prayer in his 
chapel. Borromeo devoted tbo greater part of his 
revenues to die relief of the poor, and luiring the 
famine of 1570, and tlio iilngue at Milan in loTO, 
showed such energetic benevolence and fearless 
d(.}V(jtion ns to make his name a proverb ttivonglinnt 
Oiuisteiidoin- ^Yitb a view to iirovide woll-qnalilicii 
prie.sts fur .Switzerland, he founded in 1570 tbo 
Helvetic College at Milan i ami lie brought about an 
alliance of the' seven Cntliolie cantons— tlio (foldch 
Jiorromcan Lcr((juc—-lov tlio united defence of tbo 
faith. Exhausted by bis labours and bis auster- 
ities, lie dierl 4tli November 1584. Ho Avas canonised 
by Pope Piuil V. iu 10 10. 11 in theological works 


were published at Milan in 1747, in 5 vols, folio. 
Ou tlie western bank of tbe Lago Maggiore, in the 
neigbboiirhond of liis birthplace, is a colossal bronze 
statue of him. His Life lias liisen written by 
Sailer, lAeriiiger, Sala, Abb6 Sylvain (1884), and 
Giiissano (Eng. trans. with iirefiicc by Cardinal 
IMaiuiiug, 1884}.— His brother’s son, Count IToderico 
BoiToineo, borii.].5{52, Avas also a cardinal, and fiom 
1595 to KilU Avclibisbnp of Milan, Avberc he 
founded the Ambrosian Liitrary. 

Korrow, Geouge Henkv, Avas born at East 
Dereiiani, Norfolk, 5tb July 18(13. liis father, a 
captain of militia, during the Avar moved about 
Avitli iiis regiment to Scotland, Ireland, and many 
parts of England, then settled at Norwich, where 
young Borrow attended tho gminnmr-.school (1811)- 
18), and for tbo next live years avus avtieled to a 
linn of solicitors. Already lie deserved bis Gypsy 
titla Luvciigro (‘Avord-master’), having picked un 
a knoAvlodge of Irish, p’roiicli, Gorman and Danish 
(these two imdor ‘Taylor of Norwich’), ‘Welsh, 
Latin, Greek, even of Bomaiiy, the language of 
tliat strange Gvpsy race of whieh he Avas almost an 
adopted member. Ou his father’s death iu 1824 he 
came up to London to seek liis fortune, and fared 
ill uH iiaeU-writor to Wir Kiohavd Plultips the pub- 
lisher. Anon ho Avundered Gypsy-Aviso through 
England, and, on his Avauilormgs, was all biit 
poisonoil by a lluuAauy b&UlamOj fought and viui- 
(pilshed tho Plaining 'rinmtui, Avitli Isnpol Bcnioi'S 
tented in Muinpor’s Dingle, and mot Avitli oLhor 
moving accidents (are tlioy not clinmlcilod in his 
OAvn liook, LiiimffroF), Ne.st— and lioro faets and 
dates aro agalu voalltlos, Avitlmut any suspidou of 
fatioy— as agent of tho llihlo Society ho A'lsitod Bt 
PetoVsbui'K (1833-35), and Portugal, Spain, Moroiioo 
(1835-30). In 1840 lie marrioil a \A'oll-to-clo Aviilow, 
atKl settled dr)\vn on a small estate of boi’s at Oultoii, 
near Lowestoft, AA'bero, after travels iu south- 
eastern liui'opo ( 1844 ), a tour iji Wales ( 1 854 ), and 
ft VQsidencQ or fiome yoftV.s in London, he eiidiHl his 
(lays, 2Uth July 1881. The chiof of liisfoni'tooii imh- 
lislied Avorks are: T/ic Ziuvdli, or Gypsies ofSptiln 
(1840) ; 'liiciUhle in Hpuin L((t!e»y)'y(1851) j 

its fioiiuel 'J'ho liomituy Rye (1857)j Wild Wides 
U8fl2}} and liomiwo Luvo-LUs or Word-hool' of 
tho linglish-Gypsy Lanfjudfjo (1874)— six Avorks, of 
Avliieh tlio first tlireo increased, ns the last throe foil 
off, in vigour and iutorost. All but tbe lirst ftnd 
last are autnl)iograiihlcal ; and oa’ou tho Hhmili 
ftud Lum-Lil ftve full of tho autUor’H strong in- 
dividuality, He lias been likened to Cervaitlos, 
Defoe, Lcsdgo ; ‘ n Lesnge in Avater.coloiir.s ’ in Imw 
lie descrtbml blm.solf. In truth, all three Aveie in 
.some way.s his literary progenitor.^ ; none tliuje.ss he 
is always ovigUial, always George Ibyvmw, Avilh his 
loA'G of boi'.seilosli, boxing, .strong ftlu, ami open-air 
life, Ids liati'cd of gentility, priestcraft, cant of any 
kind. His rare iiinstery of good strong bbiglisri, 
ids rarer jioAver of depiiiling inankiud and nature, 
are often luarviHl by studied inaunevisms, tvans- 
laront my.stilicatioiis, unreasoning lu'oteliots, Man- 
red-Iikc posiiigs, Not that liero lay ids (duof 
oll'ending. He Avas too English for Hie siiiioamisli 
age that jireceded the gospel of ‘Mn.seiiiur Christi- 
anity ! ’ and no Avriter so avoII Avortli reading is oven 
nowaday, s so little read. In Mr Thoodoro Watts’ 

‘ Boiidnisceiieos of George BorroAv’ {Al/ic/urirni, 
Sejitenilior 3, 10, 1881) aa’o got a sidondhl ]detiire 
of tbe man— his mighty ligiire, frank and cldidliko 
gaze, Ids lino East Anglian accent, bis love Of 
nature and love of adventure, his reverence and 
unswerving belief iu Gud’s beuelicyuee, bis talk 
— fresh, racy, Avldmsical — of all the Avomlnms 
things be bad .seen and board in his Avondrous 
life.' ‘No man’s Avrlting can take yon into tlio 
eomitry as Borrow’s can ; it makes you feel tho 
sunshine, sec the \ueadi>ws, smell the (losve'i's, Ueav 
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the .skylark sing and the ‘O-asskupper chirp. Who 
else can do it? I know oi none.' 

Borrowdale, a ])oautifiil valley of West 
Cuiiikei'huul, 0 miles S. of Keswick, a.sccii<lin|; 
from the head of Berwoiitwatev towards the Honi- 
ster Pass. Hej'o is the IJowdev Stone, 89 feet in 
circumference, and 1971 tons in weight. The faimms 
ilumbago inino at Senthwaite in llorrowdalo, which 
ony yielded enormous prolits, was clo.sed in 1850. 
See Black Lmad. 

SSovrowing. See Loan, Inteukst, Usury. 

ISorroAVilig Bays, the last three daysof March 
(old style), supposed in Scutch folklore to have 
lieen borrowed by i\Iarch from Ai)iil, and to be 
especially stormy. In Clieshire, the first eleven 
(lays of Alay are called ‘ borroweil days,’ bccanse 
in old stylo they belong to April. See Brand’s 
Pojinlar Antiqiiitic'i (Ellis's ed, vid, i.). 

ISorro'tv.stoiiiiiiesH, See Bo’^k-s.^. 

Borsad, a town in the northern division of the 
province of Bombay, 24 miles NE. of the port of 
Cambay. Pop. (1881)12,228. 

Bovsippa. See Bauvx. 

Boi’t, diamond-dust. See Diamond. 

Borthwick Uastlc, a splendid mined jjeel- 
tower, 184 miles SSE. of Edinburgh. PoiimkHl in 
1-130, it is 110 feet high, and niea-sures 74 by 09 
feet, Imt has a long reucss on the west side which 
gives it the shape of a Oreek II. In Jmio 1567 
t^neeii Mary and BothwoU spent four days here. 
The liistorian KohevLson was born at the manse 
hard by. C'riclitun Uastle, who.se beautiful court- 
yard is finely described In stands 

miles to tho east. 

Bory rtc Saint Vincent, diiAN Bapwste, 

a Frencli traveller and naturalist, was bom at 
Agen in 1780, In 1798 ho explored Bourbon and 
other islands. He served in the army at Ulin aud 
Austerlitz, on Soiilt’s stall' in Spain, and as a 
colonel at Waterloo; in 1810 ho luid to retire to 
Belgium. Ho returned to Franco in 1820, wrote 
for Liberal journals, and for P<«irtin’s Encyelo- 
jiCdlCy Ae. In 1829 he headed a .seientiiie oxnedition 
to the Moroa, and in 1839 to Algeriti, IIo died 
22d December 1840. His most important produc- 
tions were : Emd .■iur Ics //e.v (1803); 

Voi/di/e (liiiis Ics lies d’A/riqitc (IHO-l); Voyage 
SuKtenuin (an account of tlie Maestriolit elialfc- 
ouarrics, 1823) j Vlloinmc, Essni Zuotogique siir le 
Gciira liumaiib (1827); lUsumC dc ia Geographic 
de la 1‘cninsida ( 1838). 

Bos. See BdviD/E, and Cattlu. 

Bo.sa, a cathedral city on the west coast of 
Sardinia, 85 miles NNW. of Cagliari. Pop. (1881) 
009(3. 

Bosciui'Almog'arei', Juan, a Spanish i>oet, 
horn about 1495 at Barcelona, of an ancient noble 
family, came to (Iranada to tlio court of Charles V. 
in 1619. The education of tlie celebrated Duke of 
Alva was afterwards intrusted to him. He died in 
1642, He was tire livst to make use of Italian 
measures in .Spanish verse, and thus became the 
creator of tiro Spanish sonnet. His poems, which 
are still e.steemod, were lirst piiblislietl in 1643 ; the 
host edition a])peiii'ed at Marlvid in 1875. 

Boscawcii, Edwaiid, an eminent English 
admiral, tliinl son of Viscount Falmouth, was born 
19th August 1711, and liigltly distinguished liiinaolf 
at tho taking of Puerto Bello, aud at the siege of 
Cartimgena iii 1741. . Successively in command of 
tho Prince Frederick and the Dreadnought, in, the 
latter in Aj)ril 1744 ho captured the l^iieh ship 
Mcdie, with 800 prisoners, He had an important 
share in the victory oif Capo Phnsteri'e (,3d May 


1747), where he was wounded in the shoulder ; and 
six jnonths after receiving the command of tlie East 
Indian expcrlitinn, Ire di.splayed high niiUtary 
.skill in conducting tire retreat from Pondicherry. 
Ho returned in 1750, and in the following year 
became a lord of the Admiralty. In 1755 ho was 
again alloat, and intercepted tlie Frencli lleet off 
Newfoundland, capturing two G4-gua sliips and 
1500 men. Iii 1757 he was appointed second in 
command of the main lleet uiuler IlaM’ke, and in 
1758, now admiral of the hlite, lie was appointed 
conniiandcr-iii-chief of tho successful expedition 
against Cape Breton. Buscaweii crowned his 
career by his signal victory over the French Toulon 
lleet in tJio Bay of Lagos, 18th August 1759. 
On his return lioiue, he received tlio thanks of 
parliament, a pension of £8000 a year, a sent in 
the Privy-council, and the eommaiul of tho marines. 
In the following summev ho ooinmunded tlie ileet in 
the Bay of Quihci-on. Ho died lOtli Jaimarv 17G1. 
Bascawen was notable for his ready and (tecisii’e 
courage; amongst the sailors lie wa.s linuwn as 
< Olil Dreadiiuiiglit. ’ 

Bos'eobek eastern verge of the county 
of Shropshire, 7 miles E. of ShiH'iiall, anti .37 N. 
of Worcester, was, after the defeat of AVorcesicr 
(3d Sei»temher 1651), for two days the hiding- 
place of Charles XL The ‘ Royal Oak ’in wliich, 
until Major Careless, he concealed himself for more 
than twenty-four hours, is represented by a tree 
grouTi from one tif its acorns ; bub Boseobel House, 
then occupietl by the Penderel family, still stands, 
a half-timbered dwelling. See the liosaobc.1 Tracts 
(1660-81 ; best ed. l»y J. Hugbos, 1857), by Tliomas 
Blount. 

Bosco Rcii'Ic* a village of South Italy, at the 
HOttth hose of iloiint Vesuvius, 10 luites ESE. td 
Naples. Pup. (1881) 5190. 

Itoscovicli, llOGEii Joseph, a coleln-ated 
luatlioinaticiau aud astronomer, was horn at Ka- 
giiaa in 1711, and at an early age entered the 
order of tho Jesuits. Before tho completion of 
Ilia course of studies iu Borne, ho v’ns npi)ointed 
teacher of Matheiiiabie.s and Philosophy in tlie 
CoUcphmi Bomamun there ; his roimtation liad been 
previously established by a solution of the problem 
to find tne sun’s etpiatur and lix tlie time of Ids 
rotation by observing the spots. Tlie pope gave 
him a coinmissioii to nieaHure a degteo of the 
meridian in tho States of the Church. He was 
sent to London in 1760 in defence of tlie interests 
of Bagusii. In 1764 lie was appointed to a pro- 
fcssorsliip in Pavia, and siibse<|uently at Jlilitn. 
After the diasolutlou of his order iu 1773, lie 
went to Paris, reeeiveil a pension from the king, 
aud was appointed ilirector of ojities to the navy. 
Bo-scovich afterwards returned to Jlilnii, but fell 
into a dcxu'cssLon of spirits, which at bust grew into 
complete insanity. Ho died in 1787. His works 
include disseitatious on a great variety of im- 
portant (juestnms in ninthcinatical and physical 
science, and were (nibUshod collectively under the 
title Ope-m Pertinentia ad Ojdicam ct ji«troiiOHiue»i. 
(5 voK 1785). His name is connected witli a 
molecular theory of physics, iivst jmhlished in ids 
Theoria PhilosophuB Natnralis [Yimwa, 1758), He 
was also a luiet, and his Latin poem, Dc Holis ac 
Lunas Dejectibns (1764), was dedicated to the 
London Ikiyal Society, of which he had been elected 
a member. 

Bosio« Feakcois Joseph, Bahon, an eminent 
.senipter, honi March 19, 1769, at Monaco ; studied 
first at Paris, next in Italy, and first became famous 
by the figures whicji, at the reiiuest of Napoleon, 
he executed for the coluimi iu the Place Vendfiine. 
Irfrais XVIII. and Charles X. also patronised Bosio, 
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tha foviuev luiule liiiu royal aculptor, the latter, a 
baron. He (licil dinictor of tlie Academy of Fine 
Arts in Farm, July 29, 1845. 

Kosjc.smail^ Sec UitsiiMUN. 

IJosilSV'Scvrti', or Skuaikyo, cajrital of the 
j)i()\inoe of Bosnia, ciccuijied by Austria since 
1878, is beautifully situated in the midst of 
gardens on botli sides of the Miljafczka, an 
atlluent of the Bo.sna, alsmt 122 miles SW, 
of Belgrade. Tlio town ia the scat of a Catliolic 
archbisliop mid of a Greek luetmjiolitaii. Almost 
tlie sole oeoiination is the inanufnctni'e of articles 
of copjjer and iron, of wliieli tliore are valuable 
mines c1o.sb liv- it has a mlaco built by 

Molinniined If., and nu oid castle «)n a height. 
Since tbu Aiistviau occupatum, a Iretter claBs of 
bnilding.s liave sprung uji, iiichiding and 

seliools of militavy lustruction, and the appear, 
aneu of the ti)wii has lieen coiwiderably improved. 
Since 1882 it lias been oonneefced by railway to 
Ihod (1G7 miles) witli the Austrian markets, and 
its eoininorcial activity ims oonseijncntly iuci-mised. 
Pop. {1885) 2(>,2Ca, about two-tbirds of whom am 
Muliaunncdaii.s. 

Ito.siiin and Herzegovina. In accordance 
with the pravision.s of the Berlin Treaty of 1878 
tiii.s porthjn of Turkey in Europe was handed over 
to the administration of Austria-Hungary, who 
nircady passesHod tiio adjoining- pr-oviuco of Dal- 
matia, a long slip of coast divided fmm llo-snia and i 
Ilovzesioviua by the Dhvarlc Alps. Although not ' 
furmaliy incorporated by treaty, these provincoH, 
together with tUo Huuiak of Novi- Bazar (hetwcoii : 
Montenegro ami Hervui), form virtually a portum 
of the ompiro-nioiiaveliy, and enjoy the advantages 
of a settled gnvoi inneufc. Tliclr joint area is nearly 
jiaif that of England. 

Tlieir jdiysical features are in striking contrast. 
Bosnia, the most beautiful of the Balkan pro- 
vinces, i'emlud.s one of Htyria or the Tyrol in 
Its rugged nmuntulnaus character, its dense, ahnust 
virgin, fovosta, and in tlve nietnrcwiucucss of its 
valleys. Tlie Dlnaric Alps, Iioro attaining a maxi- 
mam aUUtulo of 7(IHS feet, form the M*ntcr-partiiig 
hebweeii tlie Adriatic and Daimho basins; and 
four rivers— tlio Unna, the VerbaH, the Bosna (from 
wiiich the province takes its nniiio), and the Drina 
— How iiortliwavds to tlieir eotilluoncc with the Save. 
Tlie Herzegovina, on the other hand, is a wild dis- 
trict, ovov.itiown U'ith cyelopean rocks, anti watered 
ehielly by tlie streams winen f»mn in winliw in tire 
Jiigher lands, and, save in a foiv doprcsslous, event- 
ually lose theinselvea uiule^vouiul. 

Unlike Slavonia and Hungary, Ho-snia olFers 
no atlvautages for tlio growth of cereals ; but, 
as in Switzerland and the Tyiol, Hocks and 
liords may ho reared xvith profit. The cominerco <»f 
Bo.snia is aliiio.st oxcliwively In the liands of the 
Jew.H, the majority of wlioiti re.sido in Seraievo 
or Bo.siia-Serai, the capUal. "With the exception 
of tlie Jews, Tsigaiis (Gypsies), and some Osimuill 
— itiiictioiiavies, sohliei-s, and incrcinmts— who live 
in the larger towns of J)o.snia, all the inliabitaiits 
«{ the Illyrian Al^w are Slavs, and in Herzegovina 
their cliaraetorlstic.s arc most strongly marked. 
The Bu.suiaiis tliciuseh’cs, though united by race, 
are divided by religion, Mu.s,suhimn against Cliris- 
lian, Greolc-Oitliodox against Homan Catholic. 
Hence, in spite of every natural advantage, they 
were, unliko tlieir .Servian brethren, unable to 
tjiuancipate themselves from the Turkish yoke. 
Altlioiigh tlicy form littlo over a third of the popu- 
lation, the Iiiu.ssulnians possess uim-e than their 
sliare of landed property. 

'riui sujievlieval area in st^uare miles t>f Bosnia 
is aliont 19,142; of Herzegovina, 3S15; and of 
Hovi-13azav, 3522. According to tire ccnsius of 1885 


the population of tlio former two was 1,330,091, 
composed as follow.s : Moltamimnlans, 492,710; 
Greek-Orthodo.v, 571,230; Homan CafclioUcs (with 
three bishopries), 295,788; Jews, 5805; tlio re- 
mainder belonging to diilerent faiths. Novi-Bazar 
iiail in 1870 a population of 198,000. 

History. — Bosnia, in ancient times a iiart .suc- 
ecaaivcly of Illyria, I’anuouia, and Dalmatia, was 
during tlie groat inigiations occupied by rSlav.s or 
Slavouisoil lllyrian.s, at first dependent on Hun- 
gary; bub ib became a kingdom in 1370, under 
TH'artko, a native prince. Occupied liy tlic Turks 
in 1401, it sv/ts atinoxed in 1403, but Jiot iccogniscd 
by Europe as a Tiirkisli province till 1090. Extor- 
tionate taxation caused a rcbellimi of the Christians 
in 18-49, 8uppre.s.seil by Omnr I’uslui ; hut a more 
determined rising in 1875, which the 'i'nrks failed 
to jnib down, led to tlio occupation of the province 
by the Au.str«-II\iiigavians, wliieh the Moslem pop- 
ulation opposed in a fierce hut unavailing struggle. 
Tho treaty of Herliu formally intrusted tlic admiu- 
istration to Austria-Hungary, the nominal suprem- 
acy of the sultan being recognised in 1879. Since 
1880 Austrian methods of govonimeut liave heen 
grniluuliy introduced, Soo A. Ei*ans, Throxnjh 
jj/wtia ami Herzegovina on Foot (1870) ; Strauss, 
HoHHiea (2 vols. Yienna, 1882-84); and SiittisW: 
von liosnkn imd dcr Ilcrzcgowimt ( Bosna-S. 1889). 

Uo.sl>orilS (itlso Bo.sI’Houus, Latinised forms 
of a (4reok word moaning ‘ox-fonl’), tho ancient 
name of the elmnnol ivliicli soiiarates Eiivopo 
from Asia, ami coniiecta tho Blaeic Sea {ICmvinc) 
with tho Sea of Marmora (iVe/>enri‘«). It was 
80 calloil, according to the logoml, from lo, >Yhii 
SM-am acro.ss in tho form of a cow, Aftoi'n-ards, 
as tho sauui name was bestowed \\\\k\\\ otUov 
straits, this was dosignatod tho Thracian Bosporus. 
Both its Huutli and north oiitraiiCGa have llglit. 
houses on cither suiu. Its shores arc elevated, and 
throughout its Length tho strait has on either side 
seven hay.s or gulfs, witli oom(s]itiiKlliig jii'omoii. 
h>rIos on the opposite side. One of these /,uilfs 
forniK the jiarhour of Ci)nstantiiio]ile, or, as it is 
often called, the Golden Horn. Airroas tho Golden 
Horn is Vera, and oi)))osite tlie impevial city, on 
tho other side of the Bosporus, is .Scutari. The 
length of the Ibinpovus is alsmt 1? inlles, with a 
breadth of fiom little more than a third of a mile 
to tivo mUe-s, ami Us averago depth U ahout 39 
fathoms. Both sides look higlily pictnre.st[ue from 
llio deck of tho .steanicr.s plying up and down the 
straits, being riclily dotted with cyjiressos, laurels, 
and anoient plane-trees, and covered witli palaces, 

' kio.sks, villages, villaK, and gardens. At the 
middle of this strait, wlicro ib is about 2800 foot 
I hi bieailth, Dariu.s made his bridge of boats when 
lie marclicil against tho Scythians, Tlio Bosporus 
I lum long been under '.L'uvkish control, and voi>catiid 
' Eurojiean conforoiices, including tliat of Berlin in 
, 1878, have mudiriued the sti\mlatiou of the treaty 
ma<le in 18-41, that no sliip of war liclonging to any 
nation bub Turkey sliall pu.s.s through it without 
the coiiKont of the Ottoman authorities. Fur map, 
see CoN.sTANTiNornii, 

■ The name of OiMsiiiitrAN Bn,si*out;s was given 
by tho ancionts to tlie Strait of Kalla (q.v.), also 
I called tho Strait of Yenika16 or of Theodosia, The 
I country on both .side.s of tho Cimmerian Bo.sporus 
formed, about 500 n.O., a kingdom whiidi grow till 
it emhraeed the whole Crimea, and of which Die 
capital AVfts iViiduayacujii. Many of its kings 
were in clo.se alliance with tlio Athonians, but 
it at length hccume tributary to the .Scytliians. 

Bosquet, Piuiunc Fkan^ow Joseph, French 
wavahal, horn 8tii Novombor 1810, ivt ilout da 
Mai-snn, in Landes; entered in 1834 tlie Algerian 
army, and i-eaeliGd tho rank of general of hrigiido 
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in 1848, 111 tho Cnmenn war, he contrihutod 
greatly to the victories of Alma and Inkerinnnii, 
and took n leading part in the oaptui'e of tlio 
Malakofl’, where he was severely wounded. Made 
senator and fiold-niarshal in 1850, he died 5th 
February 1801. 

iu Aiehitecturc, a raised oraameut, cover- 
ing tho intersections of the riliij of ceilings. They 





Boss. — From Notrcdnmo la liiclie, Tom’S. 

are more frequently seen in vaulted roofs, as in tho 
aisles of a clmrcli, hut occur also ivhere tho ceiling 
is Qat. Ill early Norman work tliea* are generally 
no bosses, and they become rielior and moro fre- 
quent as wo advance towards tlio Decorated and 
Forpeudlcular stylos. In the Decorated stylo the 
boss usually consists of foliage, somotimes combined 
with animals, heads, and tho like, Ooals-of-arms, 
charged witti armorial bearings, came tboii also to 
bo used for tliis purpo.so, thougli tliey wore more 
frequent in tlio Porpondicular. — Tlio boss of a bit is 
the ornament with whlcli a bridle-bit terminates 
at each end. It was borne in tho arms of tho 
corporation of Lorimers. See LoitiMitn. 

Boss, a modilied form of the DiUeh baas, 
‘master,’ is used in the United States for an 
emiiloyor of labour, or a local political cliiof; 
anil in Britain is a slang "wortl, or is employed 
humorously. To ‘ l)oss ’ is to play the master. 

Bos.siict, Jacques Bhnione, who ranks with 
Massillon as tho greatest of Frouch pulpit oratoi-s, 
was born at Dijon on the 27th .Sei»tenibei’ 1627. 
His family liclonged to the iniddlo class. Ho was 
educated in tho Jesuits’ School in Dlion, and at the 
C!oll5ge de Navarro in Paris. He received a 
canoiiry at Metz In l(ir)2, ami soon afterwards 
earned distinction as a cimtrovorsiaHst by a reply to 
a ivork of the Protestant divine, Paul Fern. In 
1001 he preached for the lirst time in the cliapcl of 
the Louvre before Louis XIV., wlio was so impressed 
liy the disomivso, tliat lie wrote to Boasnot’s father 
congratulating him upon having such a son. Bos- 
suct remained at Paris until 1009. His reputation 
as an orator spread over France, aiul bo became 
the recognised eliief of the devout party at court. 
After Iiolding for a sliort time the bwliopric of 
Condom, he was appointed tutor to tho Daupliin, 
for wliose honofit ho is said to iiave wnttcii bis 
Diwonrs sur VJlisloira UniverseUc (1679). In 1689 
lie was elected to the academy, and in 1681 be re- 
ooived tlio bishopric of Jleanx. lie took a leading 
part ill the (lallicau controversv. His Exposition 
de la Doctrine dc I'J'Jffli.sc Catholiqne sur MutUres 
do Oontroverse—m which ho advocated tho royal 
as opposed to the papal claims— was adopted by 
tlio assembly of the Freiioli clergy hold in 1082. 
He ivas less fortunate in his controversy with 
Fibiiilou, Avlio.sc niy.sticism lie vogavded n« heretical, 
and wliom ho attacked with an oxcossivc violence, 
in strong contrast to blie nuiet and telling irony of 
his ndveasary’s reply. Tlio king, however, and 
ultimately tfie po]>e, supported Bossuet, _He was 
made a member of the Couiioil of State in 1607, 


and first almoner to tlie Diiclie.ss of Biugmuly in 
1698. He died at Paris on tlic 16tli April 1704. 
Bossuct’s chatneter is not an at tractive one, He 
never protested against the king’s licontiousne.ss, 
oppi'cssious, and unjust war.s. As a preacher, he 
had ncitlicr tlie outspoken coinage of Bourdnloue 
nor tho persnnsive gift of Massillon. His greatest 
works are tlie Ilisloire Univcrscllc, regaided by 
many as the limb attempt at a phllo-sopliy of 
history, and the Oruisons Funihres, discourses on 
the death of the two Henriotta-s of England, of 
Condd, of Tureimo, ami of the Princess Palatine. 
Their chief cliaractci‘istic.s arc the sjdendour of 
the diction and the sustained flight of the rhetoric. 
^^Biilo tlieir author enniiot be classed among great 
oiigiiial thinkers, he is not a mere weavor of 
eloquent worila. Intense religious conviction and 
deep tocnvledgo of Imman nature give fervour aiul 
weight to his im[>osing sentences. As a coiitro- 
vcrsiolist, he combine.s, wltcn at his best, the 
energy of enthusiasm u’itli great dialectic ability ; 
grasping liisaubj’ccfc firmly, and .showing remarkable 
wealth and folicity of allusion and inetajibor. His 
chiof coritrovereial -work is tlie Histoirc des Varia- 
tions dcs Ealiscs rrotestuntes Bosaueb was 

also tlie autlior of 'Maxinics siirla ConUdic ; Confir- 
cnccavcc le Ministre Claude (1678); Nli/ociatmis 
(ivec IMb7iitz (\li9l] Dc V Etat Prisent dc V Fglise ; 
finr la Morale Iteldchie; Minioircs prisoxUs rt Louis 
XIV. (1700); Politique TirCc dc fSainte ficritnre, 


1816-10). See his Life by ll6aume (3 vols. Paris, 
1870), and tho AUmoires cl Journal of the Abbd 
Lediou, Bo-ssuot’s secretary.— Jacques Bossuet* 
nephew of tho above, was born in 1 614, Ho became 
Bishop of Troyes, wliero lie died, 12th July 1743. 
He left a Yolmvrinoua covvespondenoc, doaUuK mainly 
with the controversy between his uncle and r'6n61oii> 

Bossiltf CirAiii.ES, mathcniatician, born at 
Tartai-os, near Lyons, 11th August 1730, wwj 
furthered in his early studies by Clairant and 
D’Alembert, and was, from 1762 till tho Revolution, 
prufessor at Mdzitres, and under tho empire in the 
ihilytcchnlc Schools at Paris, whore ho died, 14th 
January 1814. In the compulsory retirement that 
foilowcd the Ucvolntion ho wroto his famous Essai 
s«r VUisloii't CldUtuh des Matkiimtiqucs. He 
edited Pnscal’a works (6 vols, 1779). 

Bo.sfail' (Ei.>, ‘ the Garden,' a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, .sitwated in a plain on the Sihun, on the 


Manwh. Poi>. SrjOO. 

BostOU* a pni'liamontary and municipal borough 
and .seaport iu Liucoliishiie, on hotli sides of the 
Witham, 30 miles SIS. of Lincoln, and 107 miles 
NE. of London, by mil. Its name is a con trac- 
tion of ‘ BotolpU's town,’ and it i« commonly sixp- 
po-sed to occupy tho site of tho Benedictine abbey 
founded on tlio Witham hy St Botoluh in 654, 
nml destroyed in 870 by the Danes. Under the 
Normans, Boston became a place of importance, 
and in 1204 it paid tiie largest dues (£780) of 
any English port but London (£830). In the 
reign of SkhvanI III. many foreign traders settled, 
and tho merchants of tho Hanseatic League catal)- 
lislied a guild in Boston. After tlioir departure, 
the town doclinctl, and the supnre.ssion of the 
monasteries by Henry 'YIII. furtucr injured it; 
but his grant of a charter of incorporation, 
and Mai*y’s subaemient grant of oxton.su-e lands, 
partly comjionsated for this. Tho modern town 
consists chiefly of four good streets, two on either 
side of the river, hem crossed by a handsome bridge. 
The parish church of St Botolpli ineo-sures 283 by 
99 feet, and Is one of the largest without transepts 
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in Englanii, Tl»e towev ia 263 feet high; it ism 
tlie i’erpeiuliciilar style of arcluteeturo, and tor- 
iiiiimtes in an octagonal lantern, doubtless intended 



St Hotolpli’s Cliurcli, Boston. 


for a UgUtlwuso by laud aud by sea, as well as a 
eainpanilo, and l)y all tlio distuct, m seen rising 
lAbove ovorytliinu foi- miles around, is known ns 
‘Tlic Stiiini).’ Tlie foimdcr's cbaiiel is in tlio Early 
Decorated stylo of Edward IF. (1307), and the nav'e, 
aisles, and tbo western nart of the chancel are of 
the Late Decorated, Edward III. In 18‘13 the 
restoration of the eliurcli was commenced, the 
works continuing tun years, and OTrer £10,000 being 
oxiiemled, A clinijul to tlie memory of the Itov. 
Tliomas Cotton, at one time vicar of Boston, was 
erected at the expense of the inhabitantH of the 
(huighter*oity of Boston in America. Aimnncnndo 
by the river is tastefully laid out, with a people’s 
nark, public gardens, and recreation ground mljoiii- 
ing. Boston has also a free grammar, charity, 
national, and other scliools, a |niildhall, covered 
markets for lisli, fowls, huttt‘r ami OL'gs, n working- 
men’s eollege, and school of art. The clcaidng of 
tlie river of silt, the formation of a new channel in 
IHSl, and tlie opening of a now dock in 188-1, 
have greatly promoted tlie trndo of Boston. Bliips 
of 200b tons can reacli tlie liearbof tlie town ; and 
the nnmlvcr of {fjveigu vessels entering the jiort wise 
from 17 in 1H84 to 170 in 1887. The chief exports 
are coni, mnchiiicry, corn, aud wool ; luul the im- 
ports consist of timber, maize, cottoii-secd, and 
general niercliandisc. The river and canals furnish 
couuuuuicaticm with Lincoln aud several other 
towns. Boston is a great market for cattle and 
sheep, ami has manufactures of canvas, sail-cloth, 
ropes, sacking, beer, iron, brass, leather, bricks, 
wliiting, tuicl liats, with some shiphuilding. Fox 
the martyifjlogist, and Hcrliert Ingram, founder of 
the Ilinsiratcd London News, to whom’ a statue 
was erected in 1862, were natives of Boston. Since 
the Distribution of Bents Act (1885) Boston returns 
only one member to iiarliamcnb. Fop. of municipal 
borongii (18»1) 14,733 1 of pai-Hamentary, 17,518; 
(1881) 14,932 ami 18,887. 


ISogtOlU the capital of Massacliusebts, and one 
of the chief cities of the United States, is situated 
on nn inlet of Massaelmsctts Bay, oopynaiitistKjiii r.s. 
called Bo.stoii Harbour, at the 
mouths of tlie Charles and My.stic 
rivers, in 42° 21' 27" N. lat., 7U 3' 30" IV. long., 
and 234 mUes NE. of New York I>y rail. 

Boston po.ssos.scs an excellent harlmur, protected 
by Hcvcrni forts, aud covering 75 s«p in., with a 
mhiiiiium ilepth of 23 feet at low tide, and is in 
ail respects favouraMy situated botli for foreign 
cotiiiiicrcc and coasting-trade ; tlje luirbonr lius four 
line ligiitlumses, and is dotteil witli more than lifty 
islands, on some of ivldch hivspitals have Iteen Uuilt. 
Eigiit lines of railway, controlling over 2000 miles 
of i-ornl, converge at this city, in the outskirts of 
whieli the Junction Kailroad connects most of the 
liiie.s with one anotber ; and ten lines of oceiui- 
steaiwcra ply vcgulavly between tbia and British 
and otlicr mreign ports, The tddef imports are 
sugar, wool, bules (for its large boot anil shoo 
maimfftctorles), cliemioals, llax, and cotton goods ; 
the iiriiicipal exports, meat and dairy iiroihu is, 
cattle, breiwl-stulls, cottoir, and tobacco. T’ho value 
of imports for the fi.scal year, ending June 30, 1887, 
was ^1,018,330, and of exports i?51),001,5()5 ; 2(547 
vessels in tUo foreign trade, of 1,208,524 Unis, 
ciitcrc‘1 tUo port in 1880, 1941) of them, witli a 
tonnage of 8U2.897, being British. The Charles, 
town government navy yard Is within the present 
limits of Boston, and the city, liesides being the 
sent of many varied local manufactories, is the 
hcadqmvrtera of heavy railroad, mining, and in- 
fiurance iutercstn, the active operations of which 
arc carricil on in all sections of the United States. 
It has (K) National Banks, with an nggiegato eapilal 
of about §69,000,000, 13 savings-banks, ami a board 
of trade. 

BoHton is expo.sed to east winds, and pulmonary 
complaints arc very prevalent; but otlierwise its 



climate is healtliy. It is one of the best built 
cities in the United Btatos, prominent iimong 
its Kpecimens of elaborate arcliitccturo being 
Trinity Clmi'ch and tlie Itoman Catholic cathedral, 
the former erecteil at a cost of §750, 000, and 
said to he the (inest olmrch in New England. 
The streets in tl»e older portion of the city, once 
singularly irregular in their course, have hcen vary 
generally stmightened, at great expense, and most 
of tlie principal ones are 'travelled by tramways, 
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whicli extend for ’"fi’iy iniles, connecting with also have been reclaimed from the liarhour and its 
snljurlmn ton’ns, Nevertheless, the * North End ’ j bi-anches, and sixteen bridges, besides tlie raihvav- 
stili preserves soinetliing of the 
apiiearanco that characterised 
the town in colonial times. Tlie 
older buildings include the State- 
iinnso ( 179o ), with a conspicuous 
gilded dome, and fronting on 
the well-kept Coinnion, tlici (.)Ul 
State - house (1732), Christ 
Cliurch (172.3), Faneuil Hall 
(1743), afterwards termed ‘The 
Craillo of Liberty,’ and King’s 
Chapel (17<^4). Among later 
public buildings and institutions 
may be noted Tremonb Temple, 
the headiinarters of New Eng- 
land .Bantists, containing an 
amlionee-liall, with .seats for 
2((0(), and a fine organ; the Free 
i’nljlic Library, with a half- 
million liound volnmc.s, acces- 
sible to all comer.s; the govern- 
ment Post-oflico ami Snb-trea- 
suiy building, of granite, erected 
at a cost of about 80,000,000; 
the Lowell Institute, for tlie 
su[)port of free public lectures ; 
the Jlassachusetts, City, and 
sei’Oral minor hospitals ; a large (From a Fhoto^jrapli by II. G. Peabody, Boston.) 

nnnibev of homos, asylums, and 

ornluvnage.s, under the charge of the various biidge.s and steain-fenies, conneeb the city with 
religious denominations; and citv dispensaries and its snluirlK!. 

institutions for the insane, the blind, &e. Boston has been identified with many events of 

Boston has about 22o churches, of wliich S-l are goiicral intei-est to Ainovicaiis, such as tlio mccUiig 
Congrogationaiist, 31 Homan Catholic, 27 .Baptist, of the Aret grand jnry (1035), ami the publication 
30 Methodist, 2Q Unitarian, and 20 Episcopalian, of the Jii-st regular newspaper (1704). The stern, 
Its elaborate system of pulilic schools embraces impatient Puntaii spirit <)£ its founders led to the 
high, normal, and Latin schools, over flO gram- banishment of ^ lici-eties and the execnbioii of 
mar-schools, ami more tliaii 400 schools of minor Quakers and w'itclie.s, and later, to the expulsion 
grade, ^\’itll a stafl' of some 1400 teachers. The of James II. ’s ollicials. The conspicuous part 
average attendance of pupils i.s over 00,000, mid borne by tlio town in the early troubles with 
about 82,000,000 is expended aimnally for schmil Englmuf binuglit about the ‘Boston Massacre’ of 
inirpose.s. Among the bigher institutions of learn- 1770, in wliicli several jieople were killed by the fire 
ing are the Bo.sfcou College (Catholic) ; the Boston of _tlie soldieiy ; and after the desti'iiction of the 
Uiiivorsity (Methodist), for the edneatiou of both British-taxed tea in the harbour (1773), the port 
sexes; schools of technology and iiulnatrial w(m practically closed, and the town occupied by a 
science j two conservatories of music, both of high British force, which, in March 1770, finally 
repute; .schools of law and divinity; and the eoiiipolletltoevacuatcthoplaeolseoBuNKEiiHiLi,). 
Massachusetts Medical College, connected with From 1830 to 1860 Boston was tlio heathpiarters of 
Harvard University, wliicli, tluiugli located in the the movement for the suppression of slavery, ngainsb 
adjacent city of Uvmbridgc, is \'irtually a Boston wlucli its citizens luul shown a strong feeling ns 
institution. eai'ly os 1645. TTie city has .snfTored from Ke\'ernl 

The ‘ Hub of the Universe ’ has long been noted de.stnictlvo conKagnitions, that of 1872 Itaving been 
for the interest taken by its citizens in literature, exceedeiliii the United , States in the extent of tlio 
science, and art. The city po.sses.ses some 250 calmiiily only by the Chicago lire (1871). 
literary, musical, and kindred associations, many The population in 1800 was 24,937 ; in 1820, 
of them incorporated and emlowcd, besides a 43,208; in 1840, 03,383; in 1860, 177,840; in 1880, 
number of social and political chibs. The uuniher 362,839; and by state census of 1885, 390,39.3. 
of newspapers and periodicals here published is The value of real and per.sonal estate in 1884 was 
aliout 250, of wliich 9 are issued daily, ami the 6682,650,658. See Winsor’.s History of Boston (4 
remainder weekly, monthly, or quarterly. vols. 1889-82). 

Originally founded in 1030 upon a peninsula lfio.stO]ij Thomas, a Scottisli divine whoso 
known ns Sliawnmt, it was first called Tiimoimtaiii, writings were once extensively popular, was born 
from the three hills which ivero then a marked at Uuiis, Bcrwickshiro, 17th March 1076. His 
feature of the territory, and was aftenvawlB olli- father, who possessed a small iiropcrty in Duns, 
oially named Boston, after Boston in Lincolnshire, which Boston afterwards inlieviteu, was, in the 
the native place of some of the principal colonists, pciuceuting period in Scotland, imprisoned for non- 
This tract, piirehaseil from the original settlor, conformity, and mid besides a line of 1:60 Scots. 
Mhlliam Blaxtoii (or Blackskone), for £30, com- Boston, inien a hoy, lay in prison Avith liis father, 
jirised 783 acres ; but by successive additions the an«l to this may, pei'haps, bo attributed liia early 
territory of the city has been increased, until, in roligious feri’our, as also the somewhat severe tone 
1888, it covered 23,661 acres, or nearly 37 ni. -which fionuently marked his Avriting mid preaching 
Among these additions are comprised the city of later in life.' Two yeai« after leaving the gramuiar- 
Roxhury, annexed in 1807; Dorchester, aimexwl school of liis native town, ho in 1691 entered the 
in 1869 ; and Charlestown, AYest Hoxbiwy, and university of Ediiiburgh, and mnnaj'cd to maiii- 
Briglitoii, annexed in 1873. ChnvlestoAVii iia<l in tain himself by piivate teaching (luring the whole 
1870 a population of 28,000. Largo tmets of ground of hia eourae. received license ns a preacher 
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in 1G97, and M-as ;,noatly apiueciateil by tlte serions 
\u)Ytum of the c<,iiuuumity ; but hia uncoroproiulsin^ 
cbavuctcr prevented him from i-ecei\'ing a cieri^ 
cliaixc for two ycni H. Ah be puts it in bis autobio- 
graphy, ]io wiiH, ‘ througli tlie mercy of Gort, gener- 
ally aYCttptablo to the people, but eouUl i\Gver ftUl 
into tire good gi acea of those wlu) lind tire stroke in 
tbo nettling of parishes.’ Atlengtli, in 16l>9, he was 
ordained minintei' of Simpi'in, Berwicksliire, and in 
1707 was translated to Ettvu;k,in Selkivksbire, where 
iie died on the 20th Jlay 1732. Of ins works the one 
by Nvliicli he -^vas best Known is the Fourfold State, 
published in 1720. It diseoinses of human natui'o 
in its fniirfold state of primitive integrity lin Kden), 
entire depravity (liy the fall), recovery begun on 
eiu'tli, and happiness or misery consummate here- 
after. Tiiis work went thrciugh many editions, ami 
ivas long recognised as a stundai-d e.xpositiou of 
C’alvinistie l-lieologi’. T/ic Crook in the Lot won a 
little hook of a more attmetivo charaeler, written 
in a quaint and striking .style, and fnll of allusions 
to Bible history and biography. This botrk and 
his jiostliummi.s.d»foA/n//m/>/<i/( the latter published 
in 177(1) were great favourites with the Scottish 
iicasantry, and were to he found in almost every 
Iiouse. As a pastor, Bo.ston was eminently laborioirs 
and de.servcdly popular. In tiio eccle.siustical courts 
lio distiiiguiahed liiniaolf by Ins xeal in defence of 
the eUuvcU’s iudopeudeuce, and iu the coutvovevsy 
regarditig the Marrow vf Moder)!. Livinitif {wUictx 
was objected to as being too free in its o(ler.s of 
salvation) ho was one of the ton niinister.H 
who deolaved tUolv appvova.1 of that work 
(see Maiiiiow CoxtiiovIvUsy). As a theologian, 
Jlustou had a mavlccd intlucnco upon his own ami 
succoGding gonorations. His language, sentiments, 
and clmTactcristic modes of expressing lim pecu- 
liarities of Calvinistic psychology, have coloured 
tlio stylo of Scottish preaching more than have 
those of any other writer of the same school. 
AUliongli often disjdaying wliat we .should now call 
narrowness, IJostoii exhihit.s also ilaHhc.s of insight 
and beauty, quaint felicities of diction— as, forlti- 
stance, wlien m The Crook in the Lot ho warim the 
nrolligiito against tbo possibility of a ‘leap out of 
lloHluli's lap into Abraliam’s bosom ’ — and an occa- 
sional slirewdiiess of thought, which render his 
works even yet wortli studying. 

It 0 .s>vcll. Jamks, liiiiuortal as the conijmiiion 
and biograjjlier of Dr Johnson, was horn at lidiii- 
Imi'gh, (Jetober 29, 1740. Ha was the ekiost son of 
Lord Ancbinlcck, a iudgo iu tUo Court of Session, 
who bad taken Ids title from an estate in Ayrshire, 
M’bich had belonged to the family since the reign 
of James IV. He had his udncatioii at the Edui- 
burgli High School lurd at the universities of 
Bdinburgli and Glasgow, but his iinpivssiunable 
nature and eliavacteristie love of siicb distrnctiuns 
lUul iiissipatioiis as were available slmwed tliciii- 
sclvcs eniVi niid caused imieh dissatisfaction to the 
surly bntslii'owd obi judge. A year in London at 
twenty spoiled liiin for ever for a* prorincial. That 
restless itcli for writing, which was vet to lead 
him .so fur, iiiade liiin, a boy of ciglitoeii, kcej* 
an ‘exact Journal,’ write istciiis and prologues 
to Kdinlmrgli idavs, and ]niblisli, at twenty-threo, 
a series of would be clever and wittj' letters 
tliat had jmssed between himself and a coiiipanion 
of equal ago and e.xj)ericiicc. His cai>ncity for 
making friends mid for falling temporarily in 
love, and his eagerness to know people thab were 
notorious fm' anything, were as deep-rooted iu liis 
nature as Ids love of letters and literary distinctions. 
During his second visit to London lie had the 
Hiiprome hapniuess to make the acquaintance of I)r 
Jolni.son in the biick-parlour of Tom Davies's shop 
in liusscll Street {^^ay IG, 1703). Tlie sincerity 
of tlie disciple’s respect seems to have touched the 

ina-ster’a heart, and tlie acquaintance quickly 
ripened into n warm friendship, which stood the 
strain of many a limtal relmll on Joliihson’s part, 
and was kopt in repair by frequent letters on noth 
sides throughout the rest of Jolinsoii’s life. A few 
months later Dr Johnson accompanied Boswell 
to Harwtcli, on his journey to study civil law at 
Utrecht, and parted from him with counsels to 

Ire studious and steady, and many expressions 
of warm alVectioii. At Utrecht lioswell spent 
one M’inter between study and dissipation, on an 
alhiwaucc from his father of £240 a year ; after 
which, instead of retundng lioinc, he proceeded on 
a t<rar througli Crcnnany, SwitzcvlanJ, anti Italy, 
makiiig on the way, witli his usual assiduity, the 
acquaintance of Voltaire ami Boiisseau. Tlie latter 
gave him a letter of introduction to I’aoli, and to 
that hero the indefatigable Boswell at once repaired. 
He was well received by the Consicans, and for a time 
played the {'reat Kiigbslimaii to bis heart’s content, 
nob forgetting the while to ask I’aoli ‘ a thousand 
quc.stioiis with regard to the most ininnte and 
jirivate cireumstances of liis life.’ -Soon after his 
rctui'ii ho wms nilmittcd advocate (July 1706), and 
seems to have bud some little professional success, 
ami to have employed liimself voluntarily at least 
in tiiu last stages of the famous Douglas cause, 
llis Aerouni of Corsica appeared early in 1708, 
and had great success. Jouimoii said the journal 
was ‘ in a very lilgli degree delightful rind enrions; ’ 
hut the |ioeb Gray, wlioso eyes wero umlinimed by 
the partiality of frumdsliip, called it, in a letter to 
Horace ^Va\pole, ‘ a dialogue between tv green goose 
and a bero.’ Early iu 1767 Boswell waited uiion 
Chatham in Corsican costtuuo to plead for I’noll, 
and was lionouied some time after by a warm 
letter from the groat statesmau, which miotiuragod 
him in reply to tlie cliaractcristie tomoi'Ity of ask- 
ing, ‘ Could your lordsliip find time tu lioiioiu' me 
nowand then witli a letter? To correspond with 
a VaoH and with a Chatham is onougli to keiqi u 
young man ever ardent in the pursuit of virtuous 
fame.’ From tiii.s time Boswelrs mind was much 
taken up with a sncooHsion of matiimonial sehemes, 
which ended somewhat piusaically witli his mar- 
riage, in Noveinlior 17CD, to liis cousin, Margaret 
Montgomery, a pnuloiit and amialile woman, who 
horc him seven children, and who proved liersolf 
a sensible atul forgiving wife. On the same day 
Ids fatlier married a coiusiu of his own, to tlio soi/s 
disgust and alarm. The old judge allowed his son 
.■liSOO a year, and from time to time paid his 
debts for him, luit not without much gruinhling 
and many threats. Boswell never becauki a pros- 
pemuH lawyer, and continued to make visits to 
Loudon almost every year. Iu April 1773, fovtu- 
natoly for the worlll, but against the wishes of 
many of the members, ho was clcoted, tlii'ough 
Jolmsoii’s iiilluence, a ineinbcr of the famoiis 
Litmivvy Clnb. Later iu the same year oeeurreil 
the iiiemomldo journey to tlic lichrkles. Ncitlier 
the old judge nor Boswell’s ovvii wife could under- 
ataiul tiie outhnsiasin for the uncouth-looking 
philo-soplior, and although the latter was studiously 
polite, .she could nob liule from the astute Johnson 
blic fact that lie was disliked. In 177o Boswell 
began to keep Ills terms at the Inner Toiiqilo, ami 
was nltimatcV Galled tu the English bar in 1786; 
ill 177G the Auehinleck projierty wus ontailed ujion 
him ; and in tlie August of 1782 he succeeded, on 
his father’s ileath, to an estate of ;G1G0(I a year. 
Ilia last meeting with Johnson was at a iliniier at 
Sir Jashua Beynolds’.s early in 1784, tlio year 
towards the clo.se of which jolinsoii died. Cn'iker 
calculatetl that Boswell met Johnson iu all on 180 
days, or 276 including tlie Scotch tour, Boswell 
now made somu attempts to enter on a political 
career, for some years entertained hui)e.s from the 
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jiatnmaye of Lord Lonsdale, and could not under- 
stand Pitt’s ‘ utter folly ’ in not seeing the value of 
‘ my popular and pleasant talents ; ’ lint liissole reward 
was tlio reeordership of Carlisle, which he resigned 
in a year, thvougli resentment of his patron’s treat- 
ment of him, In 1789 Ids wife died, and hencefor- 
ward Ids drinking liabits gained the better of him 
more com]^)lotely. IJnt indeed he had been drink- 
ing all Ins days, ^^•ith lits of rej)entanco and 
solemn promises of nineiulment between. From his 
drunkard’s hypocliondria and the pressure of difli- 
eulbics fur money lie found refuge in the prepara- 
tion of his life of Johnson, which oecuined liim 
sovoral years. Spite of occasional de.si>oiulency and 
the pincli of fmancial dilliculty, ho refused to part 
with the copyright, and his coidklcnce was justilied. 
Tlic hook appeared in the May of 1791, was received 
with delight, and sold rapidly. A second edition 
was issued in July 1793. lint Ids success failed to 
lift him out of his gloom and intemperance, and his 
healtli began to givo way. Hi* died in London, 
after a brief illness, lOtli May 179"). 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson is admittedly our 
greatest biography, aiul the remarkable merit of 
tlie book has led many to wonder how it could 
possibly have ))eeu written by a man of such egre- 
gious weakness and vanity as Bo.swell. Imleed, 
Macaulay advanced the preposterous paradox tliat 
it was because of his unrivalled mialities as a fool 
that its author had writtou the best life in exist- 
ence. The true explanation, liowover, is that this 
vanity and folly by no means iiiado up the wliolc 
mental equipment of Boswell, and that these un- 
enviable qualities in his character have mcrelv 
become so conspicuous because ho luid so nmoh 
less retioonco tlian ordinary num. Xho man who 
could retain tlie friendshifi of Samuel Johnson, 
and who could be desciilied as ‘ the best travelling 
companion in the world,’ was something more than 
a parasites and a fool, Nor could the most veracious 
fool liave written sneh a dexterously artistic book. 
Nothing has sulFered in liis hamis; indeed, we know 
frojji ,sonio ovidouco ivo happen to liave about a few 
conversations, that tliese at anyrato liavc gained 
greatly iii point from Ids editorial touch. He adds 
not one word too much, but gives us the most vivid 
dramatic pictures by a few simple but subtle strokes. 
'J’liis is not tlie work of momory nearly so much ns 
of artistic reproduction — it is not photographic and 
realistic half so much as it is idealistic and creative. 
We liavo hum a special liteiury faculty, and, more- 
over, one of the rarest. This noisy, ugly, foolish, 
drunken ycotch lawyer and laird had in him some- 
thing of the true Sliakespearian secret. 

Tho latest and host editions of Boswell's great 
work are those by Napier (-ivols. 188d; twoaupplo- 
mentary vols, contain Boswell’s Journal of a Tour 
to the Mcbridcs, and ‘ Joliiisoniana’) and by Hr 
Bivkbcck Hill (6 vols. 1887), Invaluable for tlie 
new light thrown on Boswell’s innor cliavacter are 
his own lifelong iMtcrs to Temple (1850), whoso 
acquaintance he liad made wliile yet a student at 
lildinhurgh University, and Bosivclliana (1874) by 
Charles Rogers. The famous essay.s by Macaulay 
and Carlyle contradict rather than correct each 
other, and an average struck betwixt the two 
will not construct a Boswell. But the latter has 
imich more truth in it than the former. 

Boswell’s ehlest son, Alicxanduh, was born at 
Aucliinleck in 1775, and educated along with his 
yoiiiigor brother James at Westminster and Ox- 
ford. Ho settled at Auehinleok, and set up hero 
a private press, at wliich he printed many rare 
hooks in early English and Scottish literature. 
Ho had all his father’s industry and love of letters, 
and published many volumes of more or less meri- 
torious vor.se. Already, in 180.8, he had piinted a 
volume of vigorous poems in tho Ayrshire dialeot, 


and in 1817 he contributed twelve .song.s to Thom- 
son’s Select Collection of Oritjintd Scottish Airs, of 
wliich ‘ Good-iiiglit, and joy he wi’ ye a’,’ ‘ Jenny’s 
Bauliee,’ and ‘Jenny dang the Weaver ’ are still 
pojHihir. A devoted admirer of Burns, Boswell 
raised by his exertions ;t'2000 for the monument 
on the banks of tho Doom He M’as created a 
baronet in 1821 for a loyal song, ‘ Long live George 
the Fourth.’ He died' at Banmito in Fife, 27th 
March 1822, of a wound received the clay before in 
his duel with James Stuart of Duncavn, Avho had 
challenged him as tho author of some ammy- 
mous political pasquinades. — J a:ues Boswell, 
Ids younger brother, was horn in 1778. Ho early 
became intimate with Malone, and assisted him 
in his Slmkespeavo work. His name is now known 
chielly to Shakespeare scholaLS as the editor of 
ivhat is known as the third Variorum ShiJcespcare 
(‘21 vols. 1821). He died suddenly at his chambers 
in tho Temple, February 24, 1822. 

Bo.swcllijl* a genus of Ainyridacefe, of which 
the .species are still very imperfectly known, 
although the product of some of them— Olihanum 
(q.v.), generally helicved to liavc been the Fvank- 
incerise (mv.) of the ancients— has long been of 
considerable eoimnercial importance for the lire- 
pavation of incense. The most important species 
appears to ho B. cartcri, but several otlier species or 
varieties have been described from the .same region 
(Southern Arabia and Easturn Africa, near Cape 
Guardafui). B, thurifera or scrrcita of Coromandel 
yields a soft fragrant incenRO-resin, Init whicli is 
not true olibaiinm j and the closely allied B. glabra 
also yields a comparatively coav.se ro.sin, sometimes 
used as incense, bub also boiled with oil as a siih- 
.stitiite for pitch. Tlie AbyHsinian B. jiapyrifera 
(so called from its landnated paper-yielding bast) 
also yields an olihanum, but it is not collectetl, 

iSoswortll, or Mauket Boswouth, a small 
market-town in Leicestevshiro, 12 miles W. by- S. 
of Loiee.ster. On a moor 2 luileR to the south was 
fought ( 1485 ) the battle iii whicli Hicliard HI. was 
.siaiH, and which teriniiiatcd tlio MmiH of the Roses. 
Oil ail eloi'atinu, called Croumliill, Lord Stanley 
placed tho crown on tho head of tho Earl of Bich- 
moud, Henry VII. Simpson the mathematicUin 
u-as a native, and Dr Johnson V’as an usher in the 
-gi'ammav-sehool. Pop, of parish (1881) 3978. 

Bosworth, Joseph, D.D., an Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, was horn in Derhyaliive, in 1789, and 
educated at Hepton, Aberdeen, and Trinity College, 
Canihridge. Presented in 1817 to the vicarage of 
Little Horwood, Bnckinghamsliiro, he devoted all 
Ilia spare time to literature, and especially to i-e- 
searclies in Anglo-Saxon. Tho result of his labnum 
appeared in his Elements of A nglo-Saxon Grammar 
( 1823 ), and A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon _ Lan- 
guage (1838), his maepiiim ojins, a now edition of 
wliich, by Professor Toller, lias been is.sued from 
tho Clarendon Press sinoo 1882. Bosworth ve.sided 
ua British chaplain in Holland from 1829 to 1840, 
■when ho obtained the vicarage of Waithe, in 
Lincolnshire, in 1857 hecoming rector of Water 
Shelford, Buekinghamsliiro, and in 1858 professor 
of Anglo-Sjixon at the university of Oxford. He 
gave ilO.OOO towards the estahlisliment of a pro- 
fessor.ship of jVuglo-Saxon at Camhriilgc, having, 
uecordiiig to his own statoment, realised £18,090 
by the sale of his works. He died 27tli May 1870. 

Bii.SZlir'inciiy, a town of Hungary, 10 miles 
NNW. of Dcbreczhi. Pop, ( 1880) 19,0.35. 

Bot, Bot-fly, f«ml-fly, and Wm‘]l»lc-fly, 
name.s common to many insects of tlie familj’ 
(Estrida*, the genus (Estriis of Lhmii'us. The name 
hot is sometimes restricted to the jinrasitic and 
destructive larv/e, ivliicJi iippcarB to Jiai’e been its . 
oiiginal iiBO, the other names lieing gh-eu to the 



perfect adults, and the name often to WoikI. 

sucking insects of tlie very ilirt'erent genus Ta\»anu3 
(q.v.), to wliicli some try to restrict it. Tlieinaeets 
or tins family are now supposeil not to Ire tlioso 
M’Jiich rvere cnlictl (Kstrus by tlio ancients, although, 
like tiiom, extremely troublcsoine to cattle. They 
are Dipterous ( two-wiiigcd ) (rj.v.) imsects, nearly 
allied to the Huseiiles (HoiiSQ-ily, ricsh-ily, ]31ow- 
(ly> &c, 

The head is large, and as if blown out; the 
anteiime are short and spring from deep pits ; the 
proboscis and palps are degenerate; the eyo.s are 
small, anil thevo are three eye-spots; t-be jMvstmior 
part of the body is rounded ; tlie himlmo.Ht legs are 
often very long, Tlie larva! have toothed hodj'-ring-s, 
and are parasitic in the nose, throat, .stoumeli, or 
under the skin of mammals, and are unfortunately 
more familiar than the bec-liUe adults. 

fl) The Horso-bnt, or GaiMly of the Hor.so 
(fVVwb;/'op/nY«,Y, or G'd.^li'us or (Eslrii.-t I'fiiii), sonic- 
times also called the and IInrse-oct>, is imich 

less comiaon in llritiiiu than in sonic jiarts of the 
continent of Europe, and occurs ehiellv in elevated 
heathy distvicts, It is not quite half an inch in 
length, woolly, with yollowisli-gmy head, rusty 
thorax and abilomcn, and whitish wings, with 
brownish-gray spots. The ahilonieu of the female 



((, n Iior^c-lmli' with uf bot-tly; 2i, one c^K l■lllt;uiAcl) : c, 
lui'VA; if, piipit : iTbifcct Insect Annole, n Uitio Inrjscr tliaii 
Ul'c. 

ends in ti black horny egg-laying tube. In tho later 
part of smnmer, t!ie feinalo li'ovors about liorscs, 
ami deposits lior eggs on their hairs, wlievo tlicy 
remain attaclied by a glutinous snliHtance, until 
they, or the larv'ju just emerging fiinn them, are 
licked olV by the tuiigiio of tlio horse, their destined 
]ilace lieing its stomadi. It is believed that tho lly 
deposits her eggs only on those parts which are 
Hcces.siblo to the horse’s tongue, .seeming to prefer 
tho hack of the kuoe-joiut, where they may 
sometimes ho found in himdrods. The larva is 
yellowish, without feet, short, thick, soft, com- 
[lused of I'ing.s wliieh liave a double row of short 
toetli suYVouiuUng them ; It is somewhat sliarplv 
pointed nt one end— tlio head ; and the immth 
IS furiiislied witli two hooks, one on each side, 
for taking hold of the inner coat of tho hoi-se’s 
stoinacli, to which the hot attaches itself, and 
from wliicU it tlerives its siihsistcnce, lianging in 
clusters sometimes of three or four, soinetunes 
of inoro than one iiimdred. Hero it .spends tho 
winter, and in the following .sninmer, u’hoii it ia 
abovit an inch long, it disengages itself, ami being 
carried through tltc lior.se's intestines, burrows 
iu tho gvouml, a\id clianges into an oval black 
pntia with .spiny rings, from which, in a few 
weeks, the iJCrfect insect comes forth. Multitudes, 
of course, liecomo the prey of birds before they can 
accomplisb their burrowing. It has been dLspuled 
whetlier or not hots are very injurious to horses; 
tiiul .some have witli apparent improhaliility main- 


tained that, when not exce.ssive]y numerous, their 
presence is rather l>cnel\cval. — I’ho Rod-tailed Hoyso- 
liot {G. hicmort'houltdis), also a British species, de- 
posits its eggs upon the lip-s of the liorso, distressing 
it very mueli by the annoyance which it gives in so 
doing. The lan’m attach themselves chielly to the 
surface of the iiitc.stinc and about the aims of the 
horse, and .somotimes cause an niinoying irritation. 
IdiiHecil-oil is used for their removal. G. nmitlis 
alsn linds its way into the stomach, more frequently 
tho small intestine, of tho hor.se. 

(2) The Ox-hot, Ox Oad-lly, or M'nrhlu-lly {Hy- 
^KMferimi or (Entrus (Hints), is move tvmuhlcsmne than 
any species of hoi-so-hot. It is a beautiful insect, 
not unlike a liiiiiiblu-hee, not quite lialf an incli lotig, 
and thicker in proportion tlian tlic luiise-hots ; it luis 
brown unspotted wings; the face whiti.sh, tlie crown 





OvipoRitur 
of liot-fly: 


Ox J5f)t-ily : 

«, Ini'vo, (U)l grown, iiatiinil si'/n ; h, pup:! ; j, pcrl'cct Iiisuut, 
n littlo Inrgor tlum Ilrv. 

of the head hrown, tho thorax Idaek, the abdomen 
whitish, with a broad black hand around tlio middle, 
and yoUow hairs at the extvouiity, where also the 
female has an ovipositor, a remarkable organ, formed 
of a horny substance, and consisting of four tuliCH 
rutiuctile within one another, like tho pieces of a 
tclascope; ami the last of them ter- 
minatiiig in live iioiuts, throe of 
M’hich are longer tliau the others, 
ami hooked. By means of this 
organ, asmall round hole is picreud 
in the hide of an ox’s back, in 
which an egg is depo.sil:cd. Egg- 
laying takes place tUuiug summer, 
especially iu lieat and sunsliine ; 
hence tliu im|>ovtnnco of cattle 
having shaile, nml when ptwHihle 

vvatev shelter. Tho lly is very,,,. 

quick in depositing her egg, not ‘ ^ ^ 

remaimim: iipoa tho hack of tlm animal moro 
than a tow scccmd.s. Cattle o.xhihit great alarm 
and o.xcitcmont at the presence of tho wuihle- 
lly, ami rush wihlly about, witli head strotvlied 
fovwai'il, ami tail stuck out, to e.soa))u from tlieir 
tormentor. The further iujury done by this insect 
is often, however, very great; the larva — a littlo 
pcarl-wliito maggot {tvut'lihi or zforiiiitl) — feeding 
upon the juices beneath tlic skin, canstw a swelling, 
calletl a iwirfe/c, fuvnung a Hurt of sac, within which 
it lives and grow.s, aiuid.st a kind of inu nlent mat ter 
suited (o its apjictito ; and from which it liimlly 
emerges, leaving a Kiiiall sore, ami like tho Imr.su- 
hot, nmlcrgocs its furtlicr transformations in the 
gixiuud. The warbles open in , January or Kebnmry, 
and a hreathiiig chimney eoinniunicates with iho 
surface ; the larvto should tlica ho sqmiozod out, and 
smothered with any thick greasy matter, such as 
M'Dongall’s dip, cart-grease and snlpliiir, iJcc. To 
prevent the panic ami often fatal galloping, train- 
oil, preferably with some llowevs of sulphur nnd 
Sjiirit-s of tar, should be rubbed on Hpinu, loins, 
and rihs. Warbles also occur, usually singly, 
iinilcr tlic skin of lior.ses. 

(3) The Sheep-lmt ((SaH/a,? or Ccphaloniyla avis) 
is a Jimcli more serious pest than miy otlier British 
species, and is not imfroqnently very dostrueli^'u to 
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flocks. The insect js siiiallei' than either the 
ox-hot or horse-hot, is of a yellowish-gray colour, 
with a large licad and yellou' face, and" is most 
i ahundaiit in damp situations and woody districts. 

1 It is to he seen chielly in the jnonths of Juno and 




Sheep Bot-fly (CEah’HS ovis ) : 

(I, larva from almr'c ; ti and «, tlio saiui! bcou from in ft-ont and 
from bciifiui ; rf, tulnit fiiHOCf. 

July. Slieop exhiliit groat alarm wlicn it ai)proache.s 
tliem, and seem to seek, hy keeping their no.siis 
close to the m'onnd, and iiy ineessaiit motion of 
their feet, to keep it from entonng their nostrils. 
It is in the nostrils of the sheep that this lly dejrosits 
its eggs, and the larva', when hatelied,, make their 
way into the maxillary and frontal simisos, fetnling 
npoii the juices there, until tliey are ready to 
cliango into the pupa state, in April or May of the 
following year, when they lind tlieir ivay ngaiii 
through the nostrils to the ground. They seem to 
cause grettfc irritation in their progres's up the 
nostrils of the sheep, and tlie poor animals run 
hither and tJiithor, snorting and in great o.vc!te- 
mont, ‘ The common saying, that a whimsical 
person in mnmotij, or has got his head, 
perlmps arose from the freaks the sheep liavo been 
oliserved to exhibit when infested liy their bots.’ 
The hots cause considerable iviitatiou in the 
cavities, wlioro they usually fix themselves, mid 
sometimes getting into the brain oau.se death.— 
TJioso larvie move M-itli coii.sidorahlo quiel<nc.s.s, 
holding on by the hooks with which tliolr mmith is 
fnvniMhed, and contracting and elongating the body. 
It is said that Hooks fed wlioro broom is in flower 
are never infested with thorn 5 and when many 
cases arise in a (lock, removal to a dry soil is foumi 
particularly acb'antagoous, 

TJnise tfnec genera, M’itJi tiioii- fJiree modes of 
parasitism, do hot complote tlio list of liot-Jlies ; 
(Jeplionomyia and I’lmvyngomyia are two others 
with several .species infesting, in their larval state, 
doer, goats, and otlier hoofed maimnals, Eleidimits 
are also afllicteil ; and Cuterelmi deposits its eggs 
under the skin of hares and tlie like. Tlio eggs of 
one of the species wliicli attacks tlie falhnv-deer 
are deposited in tiie nostrils, ami tiic larvie make 
their way in large mimbers to a cavity near the 
pharynx. Koindeor are exce.ssivoly tonnonted by 
those insects, one kind doiiositing its egg.s in their 
nostrils, and another in tlieir skin ; and it is no 
nnfrequent thing for a large part of a Hock to be 
destroyed hy tliem. 'Wlien feerling where Ijot-Hies 
are iiumorouH, tliey are said to keep such wateli 
against them, that tlicy neglect to cat, become 
emaciated, and often actually perish in coiise- 
(^uence. Even hnmmi beings are said to lie Rome- 
times aHlicted liy insects of tlii.s family. Humboldt 
saw Indians in .South i\menca having the abdomen 
covered with tninoiirs produced by tlicir Inrva*. 
They touch jiuiiiau life more certainly and disa.s- 
ti'oiisly in an iadii-eet way by the injuries tiiey iiiilict 
upon stuck, Dairy and .sheep farmers, and stock-' 
keeijer.s generally, not to speak of Icatlior inanu- 
factnreis, know w’ell the di.snsti'<ms work of the.se 
hot larva'. ‘ The attack of warbles (alone) is now 
grown to bo one causing enormous annual national 
loss, e.stiinated by practical men at .sums from tAVo 


million to seven million pounds .sterling per 
aniinin, at the least, and tliero is no reason why ive 
.should suffer it to go on’ (Miss Oriiierod, IH87). 
Those practically interested should consult Mi.?s 
Onnerad’s reports ou the A\'nrble-lly and other 
insect piasts. 

Botallack is the name of a fanicms mine on 
the Avest coast of CoriiAA-all, 8 ni. N. of LaiuVs End. 
The Avorlcs are on the edge of the cliff; ])ait of 
the underground Avovkings (abandoned in 1875) ex- 
tended 2448 feet Ijeiieufcii the .sea, The mine Avas 
Avorked as a tin mine in 1721, in 1841 Avas fainons 
as a very rich copper mine, and has subsequently 
been Avroiight for both or for one of tliose metals. 

Itotiiiiicnl Circo^i*ai.>hy. Sec GEoaitAi’ii ical 
D r.STimiu'riox of I’lants. 

BotJliiiO Oardciit Wliilo ordinary gardens 
are conceineil Avifcli utility or Ijeanty only, tire 
Imtanie garden has for its primary aim the pro- 
motiun of botanical science, and is thus necessarily 
of comparatively modern origin ^.seo Botanv). 
Like the science itself, the hotnnic garden oavos 
its birth to the needs of pharmacy ; thus at the 
earliest Em-openn school of medicine, that of 
Salerno, we lind record in 130'J of the medical 
gawlen of Matthania Sylvaticus 1 Avliilc in 1333 a 
similar garden Avas established by tlie lle]niblic of 
Venice. Those private nnd public examples .seem 
to have been more or Jess AvUlely followed, yet the 
hotniiie ganlen in the niudern sense is usually 
datoil from a jirivatc one founded at Padua (be- 
tween 1525 and 158.3), from tlie public one of Pisa, 
c«tftblislic<l by Cosmo de’ Medici in 1544, or from that 
of Padua, Avliich dates from the folloAving year, and 
Avns greatly cm ichcil by its fomulers, the 3igniory 
of Venice. The other ip'ciit Italian cities Boon 
folloAvcd this e.xample, anna botanic garden avuh also 
founded at the university of Leyden in 1077, and 
nt the miiversitios of Montpellier, Loip/.ig, Breslau, 
and Iloiilolbevg liefore the end of tbo con’tuvy. At 
Paris, too, a royal garden n-as fonndcil in 1507. 
but at limt, it is said, only AA'itli tlic potty aim ot 
A-nrying tlib bouquets worn at court: 111 162U, 
however, its scicntillc purposes wei'C do/lnedj in 
1636 chaliH of Botany and Pliarmacoliigy avovo 
founded, and it soon became famous as tlie Jurdin 
de.s Plmilcs. Tlie ostnblislimciit of physic or botanic 
gardeiw continued during- tJio 17t)j ceiitiny, ami 
tbo.se of Oxfonl (1032) Cliclsea (1077), aiul Edin- 
bnrgli (1080) may be particularly notetl, A further 
inijiebiiH Ava.s given by the popnlaiisation of botany 
in the last ccntuiy liy laiuia'iis, nnd by the con- 
senncntly increased importanco of the "subject as 
a tirancli of ncadoinic education ; most Eviropoan 
universities, including all Gorman ones, have now 
their botanic gaixioiis, as avcH as many purely 
commercial citids. The leading ii.niei'ican uiiii'er- 
sities nnd cities have also followed suit, the gar- 
dens of Pliiladoliihia, Ncay Yoi l%, and Camliridge 
being especially avoII knoAvii. Similar imstitutions, 
usually of more deraiito economic aim, Iiiia'o been 
founded by the priiici])al goA’eiiimonts in tlieir 
cnlouial doiuiiuou.s: those of Buiteiiznrg in Java, 
of Calcutta, and of Paradeiiya in Ccvlim, maybe 
mentioned as of special iiiiiMn-tauco. while almost 
every botanic garden boasts its oaa'u pecnliar excel- 
lence, the eoniiwmtively modern e.stablisluiieut of 
Kcav, founded in 17C0, is leckoned the largest, 
riclicst, and most fully organised (except for 
teaching pniqioscs) in the V'orld ; tho.se of Paris, 
Jloriiii, Vienna, and Edinburgh may also be iiieii- 
tioned as each in certain respects claiming in the 
foremost rank. 

The mode of ari-migement of botanic gaideu.s 
A’aries infinitely in detail, yet more or le.ss 
faithfully reileete the state of seientilic knowledge 
and of horticultural and general taste at the period 
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of its ftmmlatioii or vecoii.struetion ; hence the 
aftvantayc of tl\e move modevu gardens. The 
Liiinoan system f>f arraiigemont has of eoiivso now 
been veplaced liy the natural, hut in their inotlc 
of expressing tlj'is no two gardens ngree ; in soine 
the principle of arranging plants according to fcluotr 
geographical distrihntinn is also largely followed, 
wliile cennomio or medical interests have had a 
very variable share. The primeval and convenient 
separation of plants as trees, shriihs, perennial 
herbs, ami annuals has also to he largely attended 
to ; white the very varied origin of tlie collection, 
from all countries and climates, necessitates tlieir 
disposition ns nearly as possible in corresponding 
artificial climates and soils; and thus not only 
the rockery ami alpine garden, the bog gm-den, 
and the pond are rerpiired heshle the ordinary 
garden l>eds, but a series cd greenhoiises and hot- 
houses of diflereiit temperatures and sixes; the 
latter euliniiiatiiig in liic gigantic piilia-lmnsc. 
The host garden maybe takeii as tlvat which best 
comijines ail those iidv.antn^cs, and reconciles them 
witli the respective claims ot simplicity and beauty; 
yet no ganlen can lie considered ns complete with- 
out its accompanying iiwtiin .siccus or hevbavuun, 
it.s imiseiim, and its liluary, as well as its lahor- 
atoric.s fur researcdi, and its lecture-rooms for 
tenciiing. It is concerned with the introduction 
of new plants and the exportation of others t<t 
new countries, and thus reriuires a colonial and 
international organisation of exchanges and corre- 
spondence. It forms a natural centre for the 
preparation of sciontinc travellers and the train- 
ing of gavdenevs, avhoricultnviKts, uursovyiueu, and 
llorists ; while it owes services lioth to medical and 
general education. 

While for the full iierformanco of all tlieso varied 
functions the rosonreos of a great botanio garden 
are never too ample, it i.s iniportaut to note in 
conolusion that many of those purposo.s, and par- 
ticularly tho educational one, can he lavgoly 
reached upon an iucomparnhly smaller scale. A 
‘type liotauie garden,’ illustiatiiig all tho more 
important natural orders of temperate climates, and 
therefore containing examples of tlio majority of 
the plants most important from tho point of view 
alike of botany and medicine, of liistory, literatiire, 
and economics, can he niiido at altogether trilling 
expense, and within the n.avrowest limits. The 
estahUshment of such Riuall p(»puUu’ gav(lci\s luis 
heen followed by tho most honoficinl results, and 
their adoption by public and private schools and 
otlier institutions is happily in active progres-s (see 
Biri'ANy). For tho literature of botanic gardens, 
see Jackson’s fric/dc to the Literature of Botttiiy, 
pp. 40/5-453. On Type Botanic Gardens, see Trans. 
Lot. >S'ec. Edin. (18M). 

Itotiiiiomancy. See Divination. 

IKotaiiy is that .sub-science of biology which 
has for its special province the phenomena of the 
vegetable world. Its general origin and rise, its 
place among tho sciences, its progress in morpho- 
logical and physiological analysis, and its Inoadest 
gcnoraliHations, have thus heon already untlined 
uiuler Illoi.ooY (g.v,)*, here it renuiiuH to give a 
sketch of the history of tho special study of plants, 
an laeetnint of its present state, and an indication 
of the most direct and profitable way of approach- 
ing the subicet. From this brief account the 
reader may tlicrefove pass on tiie one liaiul to the 
major article Biotoov, with its .subordinate general 
articles like Mcmi’iHU.OGY, rHY«ioi.QOY, &c,, and 
on tho otlier to any of the mimerons minor articles 
concerned with the details of the -subject. 

1. Jfixiori/ of The .special history of 

the science may bo very briefly outlined. Aristo’tle’s 
treatise On Tiants, if indeed it was Aristotle’s, is 


lost, but the writings survive of his pupil Theo- 
phvastus, who not only describes about 500 plants, 
Wt discusses the vegetable world with something 
of liis master’s nhilosojiliic spirit, The 1st century 
produced the Materia Medica of Dioseoridos—iii 
which fiOO plants arc named, 400 with descriptions 
—-as well as tho w’ritings of tho cklev Pliny, which, 
liowover, contain no original matter, but arc simply 
a compilation of literary and iioniilar knowledge, 
chiefly witli reference to ]iractical mses. Altlnmgh 
some knowledgo of botany must liave been con- 
served in tlie medioal traditions of tlie following 
centuries, we lienr nothing of botany until tho 
time of Cliarleniagno, who was a hearty patron of 
gardening as well as agricultnvo, The early Greek 
knowledge of the subject fouml its way tlivaugh the 
Herbal of Avicenna into ^Vestern Furoiie, and it 
is probably to this transmission that wo owe the 
bSth-oeiitury work of Alhortns Magnus, although 
tliis is a mere wortldoss coininentary upon tlie 
classical writers already nientioncil. The merit 
of initiating the independent oliscrvation of 
plants themselves is usually ascribed to t'Hto 
Brnnfels of Strasbnrg, wliose Kraiderlmeh was 
publi.shed in 1537, three years after Ids deiitli. 
Similar descriptive efibrts followed with incriias- 
ing rapidity during tlie reinaiiidor of tliis and 
the following century, to which period belong 
many botanists of honourable ineinory. Among 
these may be especially nanml, in Ger- 

many, Bock, Fueh.s, and tho hrothers Bauliiii ; 
in Switzeylaiul, Gesnev ; in the Netherlands, 
Dotlomi'iis, Loliel, and Clnsius ; in Pi'ancc, 
Rueltius’ and Delechamps ; in linghmd, Tunicv; 
and in Italy, Ca'salpiiiiis j while the rate and 
reality of pvogi-Gss may bo judged from tho fact 
that while Bninfels describes only 240 apocios, 
Bock has 800, Lohel 2191, and Baiiliin (in 11)2.3) 
0000 species. Botanical tvavellovH also arose, 
among whom Clnsius in Europe and Albini in 
the east arc especially remeiuborcd. Botanic 
Gardens ((pv.) next were foiimled, classilicatory 
attempts were made witli more and more fro- 
' quoiicy, and the advent of Linnams was tlms 
liilly prepared for. The later portion of tho 
17th and beginning of the 18th century is also 
memorable fur the fruitful apidicatioii of the 
microscope to the study of plants by Malpighi 
(q.v.), wliose discoveries were continued and 
extended by his English exponent Grew, us well 
as bv the iinlefatigalile onthnsiasm and industry 
of Leeuwenhoek. Tiio study of cryptogauiio 
I)lants was thu.s rendered possible, and its iiiitia- 
tion is asenhed to tlie labours of Jlieheli and 
Dillenius during the second miavter of the I8th 
century. Tlie rise of Vegetable Physiology (q.v. ) 
is also <lated from the (dasski ohsevvatious (1727) 
of Stephen Hale.s upon the movement and pressure 
of the sap. 

The descriptive botanist still necossaiily occii]de<l 
by far tho foremost place, capeeialty as tho (irogi’css 
of botanical travel was now pas.sing the limits of 
Europe to living home an iiideiinitc variety of ]>huit 
inavvelH from all tho must distant cumitvios. Many 
stately monographs thus date from the same pre- 
Liimean povlod, whilo the veplacemciit of the crude 
and empirical cdasKilicalionH due to Ciesaliiinns 
and ether writers of tho Kith century liccamo 
ineveasingly hopeful as well as urgent. The elassi- 
lications proposed liy Morison, Bay, and Tourno- 
fort were csjiecially of service, and will ho con- 
sidered at Viiai"i'Anr-E Kiniuiom. Under this 
head must also bo discussed tho opmdwnaking 
Sijstcma Natnrm of Linnams, ns well as tho various 
pliascs of that necessary rc\)laeement of his arti- 
iicifU mctliod of larger gronjiing which lias boon in 
progress during tho jiast Imndreil years. iMtliongli 
the foundation of tho ‘Natural Bystom’ is with 
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Rulistjiutial justice assigned to thc3 Do JusHieuB 
(uncle and nephow), it imist also be rememliereil 
tliat, its essential nrinciple— that aOinitios are to be 
detoviiiincd not by any single character, but by 
the sum of all— liail been niore or less fanuliar to 
many of the earlier botanists, )>artioularly to Hay, 
as certainly also to Liniuens himself, lie in fact 
proposed his artilicial system avowedly as pro- 
visional ; and the blame of its ob.stlnate and 
bigoted retention for well-nigh two generations 
after Liiinams and the older Do Jussieu Imd 
departed, must tlius, as in so many other historic 
cases, 1)0 ascribed, not to tlio purpose of the master, 
but to the blind and iudiscriminating reverence of 
his disciples in adlieiing to the letter of his writings 
at the expense of their general aim and spirit. 

The story of this long and laborious indexinst of 
the book of nature is an interesting tale. The 
wanderings of Clusius were rtjpmitcd and out<lone 
by the inimodiate sclmlars of Limueus, a genern- 
tioii later by Humboldt, and again by the younger 
Hooker, witli wliom the roll of great travellers fitly 
closes ; aiul the story has in it an element of epic 
breadth, as hcoomes what is indeed the modern 
re-seai’cli after the golden ajjples. Nor should the 
patient com})leinentary sy.stcnuitic toil, of wliich 
the colossal Prodromus Hystcmatis NatundiSf the 
monument of three generations of De Candolles 
(Ocneva, '20 vols. 1818-73), is only the eeiitml 
work, pass without recognition. 

But it is a less favourable aspect of the progicss 
of botany wliich forces itself on the student'. 
From the petrifying predominance of letter over 
spirit, no science has indeed boon wholly exempt, 
Yet Ijappily, for the past century at least, no 
department of knowledge save botany has ever 
fallen into such utter intellectual torpor, lain in it 
so long, nay, indeed, oven now escapcil ft-om it so 
incompletely. It was much certainly to have done 
with connnentaries upon Dio.scoj'ides and Pliny, 
and again begun after an interregiumi of fifty 
generations to gather fresh ilowem and look at 
them in tliomselves ; still, this return to nature was 
far less thorough than it soonicd. For although 
the old herbalist’s reference-book of dried Riinplcs 
gathered from tlio fields and woods around his 
toil’ll was groiving into a vast herbarUim of all the 
world, and although lie had been suddenly raised 
into a position of high academic honour and inlhi- 
ence, tlio nnnotieed drawtiaeks of such apparently 
complete scientific success were neither few nor 
small. The best botanist was thus ho who hud 
described most plants and liad accimmlatcd the 
richest licrhariiun ; hut tlio art of deseribing plants, 
once clearly learned, became a mechanical reutiiio, 
a mere Latin clerkship. The inventory done, the 
interest of the consigmuent of now plants was 
exluuisted, or tlicrcaftor oscillated between the 
petty pride of priority and possession, and the 
exorcise of the surviving commercial passions in 
incessant barter. In tiioir now-won academic 
seats, tliD systematic botanists in fact speoilily 
absoibed all the vices of the old-world petlantiy 
around them. First, the simple descriptivo lan- 
guage of Linmous was elaborated into a imrbarouH 
terminology wliich he would have been tliefirat to 
denouneo ; ajiti tlio concreto teaeliing of tbo facta 
of botany becanio mo)-o and move puslied aside. 
The ii’liole course of ilegeneration ivas in fact a 
curiously perfect outcome and reflection of the 
established eonrse of general education, in which 
tlio abstractions of gramiiinr, at first admittal os a 
proliininary aid to the study of literature, hml 
finally come to exclude tliat study for the majority 
of !earner.s altogetlier. Nor did these vices hy any 
means wliolly end with the victory of the Natural 
Systoni } some resiihio of them ia inscpamhlo from 
all study of the subject on a purely morphological 


basis, Liniucus and De Jussieu alike eomniitted 
themselves to this, and that necessarily so fur as 
their immediate problem was coucernea (see Bio- 
logy, § 3). They failed sntliciently to realise, 
or at anyrate to point out to tlieiv suc'eessois, wJiat 
an abstmetion from the realities of tlie fil ing ivovld 
is iiivolvetl in looking nt the plant from a pnniarily 
morphological point of view — in regarding it as a 
fixed ami empirical phenomenon of puie form, 
which may he analyswl ami comparetl, named and 
classified, but admits of nothing more, Hence, 
while their followers rightly continued to ai’ail 
thoniseives of this abstraction, wiiicii tiiey found 
to yield a wealth of ilctailed results, they became 
unconsciously enslaved by it, and henceforth mis- 
took for the sole method of botany what was really 
no more than tlio necessary artifice of its morplio- 
logical department. Tliey oven unhappily lost 
sight of the only real problem of tlioir subject, that 
of interpreting the plant as a cliaiiging manifesta- 
tion of ///e. It was iiiucli indeed to pass from 
tho counting of the reproductive oigans only with 
the Linnean systeimitist to tliat conumrison unci 
semtiny of all which was initiated hy Do Jussieu, 
and hence to extend our linoiiledgo to the crypto- 
gninic world; mid much also to discoru with 
Hoctlie and succeeding morphologists the deep 
unity of piineiple which nnilcrlics the widest 
apparent varieties of form, and wfikh has enabled 
us to reduce all organs to tlio simplo categorie.s (d 
root, stem, leaf, and tviclwuno or liair, ami even to 
analyse these into their component tissues — epider- 
mic, fundamental, and fibro-vasculav ; and finnlly 
most of all M’ith tho embryologist to describe all 
these forms as the final phases of a process of con- 
tinuous (levblonment frein unicellnlar to multi- 
cellular, general to special, simple to complex. In 
this way we at length reach a morphological con- 
ception 'of even theovolutlon of organic beings, as 
a kind of plmiitasinagoria in u’hieh the cnipirioally 
knoini forms undergo a broadly similar indi- 
vidual and racial development, anil in which iinli- 
vulnals and species alike aie constantly replacing 
or being roplaecd hy others. Yet so long as our 
original standpoint is unaltered, our botany is one- 
sided; nay, our knowledge is not yet truly bio- 
logical at all, for wo are forgebting that it is tlio 
phenomenon of life which is the dtjj'erentia of the 
science. 

Here, then, it is that the veal understanding of 
tho subject inuab begin j our essential ijvoblom is 
to understand the life of the plant, to comprolieiul 
tho .sum of its functions, to answer first of_ all 
the que.stiou8 natural to ei’ery Iioalthy mind, 
whether cliild’s or beginner's, and inquire M’hat is 
the use to the plant of its root, stem, ami leaves, 
its flower and trait. To answer ttiese questions 
rightly involves indeed at once all the preceding 
imnqihnlogical inquiries, yob noiv in a new spirit; 
for these pai*te are no longer to bo thought of as 
forms to be discussed by thoniselvos, but ns tlic 
result of tlie adaptdtions in the past and the 
pi-esent of the living being to its suiToimdings, of 
organism to eiivironi'neut, inside to outside. Some 
of these ndaptatioiiH are active, enabling the 
plant to utilise its favourable enmlitions; others 
IMissive, to resist its unfavoumble ones. Hence, 
whetliorwe seek rationally to comprehend the his- 
tory of botany, or its jiresent state, or profit- 
ably to undertake its study, tlie pliysiological 
standpoint is the essential one. While recognising 
tho importance and legitimacy of morphoiogical 
inquiries, of description of geneval form, or of tlie 
study of organs, tissues, cells, and jn’otoplasin 
(see Biology, § 3), we have distinctly to corre- 
late ami subordinate this suh-seienco to tlio 
pliysiological iiiteipretation the niiml is primarily 
sceldng. Our biological science is a concrete and 
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dyiiainic, not an a1)stract and stAtic onej its 
Jiiglioat ideal ia a synthetic of functions ami 
forms, and to this the analysis must he snhsemcnt. 

Yet in the pre-Linnean, "lannean, ami even )M«t- 
Liiinean period, tlie inornliologists pretloniinnteil 
almost exclusively ; tlio (liHcovery of the sexca of 
plants liod iiulcod been luadoj but lay aliiuwt 
uimtilised. Kolreuter might indcMnl experiment 
on the fertilisation of plant-s, and &)rengol exult- 
antly publish his A'ecnif of Nature Aiseovavfl, hut 
those admirable lahoins were Absolutely ignored 
until their repetition a eoiitiuy later by Darwin. 
Tlie physiological in^'cstigatir>na of Hales were 
similaiiy left uncoiitinned until comparatively 
recent times ; and the yet more important lino of 
disco\'evy as to the function of leaves and their 
relation' to the atiuosphoro uritiatctl by Uomiet, 
Ingenliousz, ami Seiicbier a century ago, seems to 
have met with similar imlitrercncc so far as irro- 
fessed botanists rvere corieerned, although tlioir 
transcendent physiological, chemical, and agricul- 
tural interest seeured their contimiaiice after 
Ihiestloy In’ chemists like T. do »Sau.ssure and 
Boiissitigaiilt. 

Tho tendency towards recovery from this drj’as- 
(Insteharacterof the science can of course bo traced 
iu tlie writings of many botanists, esjrecially after 
the time of Goethe. From faults of this oiiter the 
‘Natnrpliilosopliie,’ of which Okeii <q.v.) was the 
leading icpresontativo, eortnijily escaped. The 
neouliar cxtvai'agances of liis speculations can only 
oe explained as the violent reaction of an original 
but inaccurate mind of strong physiological bias, 
and his conspicuous failure to make any substantial 
contribution to science, and tlie aatiual repugnance 
of all the moi'G exact although naiTowor minds 
avonud him to his baseless hypotheses, had a most 
disastrous elFect in discouraging ami noatponing 
any trespass beyond the convcnlioual lines of 
labour, or any piogress to a fresher and more vihd 
point of A'iow'. Tlio doy<!lopinehtal and physiolom- 
cal attitude was, however, mneli more ell'cctivoly 
reasserted by Sclileidon, ydiose Principles ofliotuny 
( ISiC) is full of a trenchant and perfervid ciitieisni, 
in spirit ami expression often curiously suggestive 
of Carlyle. His views gained great weight fmm 
his high histohigioai and physiological position 
as the founder of the cell fclieory ; and in no 
small nioasure through him pri>gi-ess in Germany 
henceforth became so lapul as soon to place that 
eoimtry in the van instead of the rear. Not only 
ha\’e the lahfiurs of cryptogamista like Htjfmcister, 
Cohn, and Do Haiy been of wide inllueiicc, but 
great schools ha\’e arisen of vegetable physiology — 
e.g. those of Sachs and Schwehdener. Since 1839, 
the coimnaiuling inlluenco of Darwin has been 
steadily saturating botanical thought. It is to 
him (see Bior.ociY, p. 1(31) we owe the authoritative 
acooinjilislimenfc of the change from the primarily 
analytic and static, or morphological view of the 

fi ’ant-wori^l, to the dynamic or physiological one. 

ere, with tho scieiic'e centred no longer upon the 
herbarium specimen, hut once more, as it were, 
ii|uiu the living dryad, this retro-spective sketch 
ol tho progress or botany may litly conclude, 
leaving mrthor details to he nought*^ for in tlio 
articles devoted to the lives of different botanists, 
and to special departments of tho subject. 

'2. Present State of the Schnee. — While more 
and move influenced by the liistovic umvement 
above outlined, the present state of iMitanical 
rcsearek presents many examples of work in all 
departments and aspects of the subject. Wliole 
battalions of ^voikem are busy upon each succes- 
sively deeponiiifj; plane of analysis (.see Biology, 
§3). Thus, although tho age of great travelloiw 
is necessarily ended, the explorer still limls abund- 
ant gleanings in many parts of the world, and tho 


minor fungi and algm ^\•^ll also lon<f funrish an 
especially fertile licld of systematic labour. The 
essential’ problems of the morphology of tho higher 
plant's may be said to be mainly solved; and 
though tlinse ]tresonted by crvi>ti)gainio plants 
are less understood, tho splendid generalisation 
which umlie.s the ciyptogamic ami jihanorogamie 
plants ns meinber.s of a single .series must always 
reinaiii the backbone of tiie subject. As respects 
tissue and. cell, the progress of microscopic investi- 
gation is still yielding resiiUs of tlio liighost 
importance, while the .study of protoplasm is also 
rewanliiig an increasing nnmher of workor.s. Physi- 
ology, as we have seen, is steadily acquiring its dne 
predominance; indeed, the abumlanco of workers 
and of rasults demands a scjiarate discussion. Here 
Ave may merely note Iuiav these workers fall into 
ttvo main schools, the one, rc})rGSonted by Sachs, 
studying protojdasm and cell, tissue and organ, by 
help'of all the resources of chemistry and pliy.sios'; 
tho other, of Avhieh Darwin Avas the lieadj lani- 
curiied Avith the detailed interpretation of the 
adaptation of the plant to its mode of life, and 
Avitli the history of its evolution. In this relation 
tho studies of the botanical geograplier and the 
]inlieontologi.sfc are also of special iinportanee ; and 
It is natURtUy from this evolutionary selmol that 
the synthetic imjiulsc ehieJly enianates which is 
now lieginiiing to he felt in all dejiartmoiits. 

The voluminnus lileraturo embodying tho re.sults 
of ail these labours is published Kometimes as of 
old in seimrate volumes ; more frequontiy in the 
pi-oceediiigs of learned societies j but oftenost in 
sjiecial journals too nnmerons for mention, of 
Avliich the Avcekly I'otanischc Zeitun^ may be said 
to occupy the foremost place. Of this conious out- 
lioAv of uesv published inattov a partial idea can be 
obtained from auoli abstracts of selected paper.s as 
ave inihlisheit iu the Journal of the Itoynl Mkro- 
scopical Society ; Avliile the eiitifo literature of eacli 
year is indexeil and summarised in the volume of 
tho liotanisches Jahresbevkht, The most reaily 
and convenient method both of obtaining a general 
idea of tho literature of the subject, and of thread- 
ing one'.s AA’ny into any of its minor Jimzes, is by 
help of Jacks'on’.H Guide to the Literature of Botany 
(Index Society, 3880). 

3. Method of Botanical Study. — While the }iro- 
fassed student of hotniiy cannot avoid omliarkiiig 
upon thus sen of literature, ho can now hamiily 
obtain such more or le.ss adequate section cliarts 
as are allbnlod hv the manuals of Yogotahle 
Physiology, of the Vegetable Kingdom, or of such 
special gi’oups as Fiiiigi and Bacteria, Avhich the 
using .syntlietie sjiirit of recent years lias fairly 
commenced to supply. Tho beginner, however, 
deniands a single iiilroductory text-book ; and 
simple ns his demand may scorn, ib is ahsolutely 
the mo.stdiliiculb tosupidy.’ At best, such maimafs 
can never replace good' practical fivivl teaching, 
or keep abreast of the most recent developments 
of knoAvledge. Maiiv of the existing manuals are 
CA-eu po.sitivo!y miscliicvons. BiirviA-als of one or 
other of the earlier phases of the science, they 
land the student at the very outset at some long- 
past stage of its jirogress, wliero he is only too 
likely permanently to remain, And when not 
altogether prc-phy.siological and ])re-ev()lntionaiy, 
they are ant to introduce the student to evolution 
amt pliysimogy at tho onudusion of his course of 
study, instead* of tmining him from the outset to 
grasp and inturpi'et overythiiig by theii' aid. 

Tlic womb of those many introducturv manuals 
are mere croAvded inoiphol'ogical coini)italions, all 
more or less antiquated, if nut inacoiivate. Even 
Avheii they do not confuse and repel tlie student 
from the outset, they are Avont to reverse that 
fundamental principle of progress from tho Ivnow’u 
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towards tho unknown wliicli uinlorlies all eflective 
research. To the he/,qnner tho coll aiul protoplasm 
are in)t tho fundamental units that they are to the 
teacher ; they are precisely the things which lie 
furthest from lus experience, and are only intelli- 
gihle as tho ultimate results of a long jh'ocess of 
analysis (cf. llroi.dfiv, § 3). Most manuals still 
retain the.se grammaiian’s vices more or less com- 
])letely i oven Saehs’.s sorviceahle Text-book i.s no 
exception. A partial transition is afforded hy tlio 
mode of teaching, and scrie.s of manuals, of which 
Huxley and Martin’s well-known lUcmcntury Bio- i 
hiijij is tho type, Hero, althon|,di the attractive i 
but illusory simplicity of ])roccoding from tho soli- 
tary cell towarefs the cell-complex prosoiited hy tlie 
higlior plants is retained, tho steps are worked <mt 
conci'Otcly in tlio lahoratorv by the student fur 
himself. Yet this ntter cfiango of the field of 
experience, or at least its sudden narrowing ami 
deepening to that of tho mioro.seope, is nob found 
in ]H'aetico to he widely .satisfactory or attractive 
to tlic student ; for it is with the changeful carpet 
of tho woods and iiold.s, and its wurhl-siimmnry in 
the botanic garden, that most of tire lU'ohiemH of 
the science and of its goiiornl interest alike for over 
lie. With child ami iicrhalist the Htudent must 
begin in tho llehls, must learn on tho one Imnd 
to observe and delight in tho varied life of plants, 
and on the otlier to collect and name and luialyHO 
its forms. His studies hogiii with biio Imttoruup. 
not with tho ammha; liuneo sliouhl hu mentioned 
Oliver's small mamial of Ekincitlarii Botany (Ist 
cd. 18(13), in whicli wo iiitve some voeord of tho 
villago-Hohool teaching of Honslow, tlio botanist to 
wliom Darwin was wont gratefully to aseriho tho 
iirst soioiitilie impulso of Ids life. Even in tho 
host of suuli hooks the movpliologioal bias usually 
remains ; and henoo it is tliat tho majority of 
lieginnoi's soon iustinckivoly ahamlon the whole 
Hunjeot as ‘dry,’ while tho minority touil to ho- 
come, with too many Hold nirturalists, more un- 
thinking horhorisors, and as Hclileidon wus wont 
to Iiewail, hecomo iiiteiloetually lost and Kmothorod 
amid accmnulations of moro nmiHiid ‘liay,’ When 
bids tendency is guarded against, liowovor, i\Jlorti is 
iuvaliuvldoj wliilo even tlio worst toxt-hook may he 
holitful as a work of roferonco. Among relatively 
good manuals may ho mentioned tlioso of Gray, 
Van Tloglicm, 8uiilis, Luoisson, I’tc. 

Is tUoro then no way of cscai>o from this per- 
petual tendency tti the desiccation alike of tire 
mattor and of tlio 8]drit of tlio science ? Assuredly ; 
it is .simply that widle wo have indeed to collect, 
and name, and analyse in doatli, these are nob ends 
ill themsolvos, but simply means towards widening 
and doe]ioiung tho continuance of tliat oh.scvvaiit 
delight in tho sum of living things with wliioli 
our iiiterost surely began. In a word, tho Idghe.st 
modern botany neltlicr liarvest-s plants with the 
herbalist, nor jiicks them to pieces with the child, 
hut finds alike its rise and climax in watching the 
hlos.sum.s open and the bees come and go. The 
pedigree of tho Hcieiiee is only on one .side from the 
herhals of Diiwcorides ami Jh'uiifels to the system 
of Idmiious or Jussieu; tho other and nobler line 
rise.s in Virgil’s song of living nature, runs through 
tlio keen yet simple records of naturalists like 
those of Selhorno ami Walden, and culminates hi , 
the moiuimoutal volumes of tho greater naturalist 
of Down. It is in the school, or rather garden, of 
Darwin, viewed both as the hist of tlie old-world 
naturalists and a.s the first of evolutionists and 
iiliysiologists, that our modern ‘ introdnclioii to 
botany’ must, begin ; studies. in_ blic herbarium 


of tlio systematist and tlio special laboratories 
of the pliysiologist, anatomist, and micrnsconist 
may follow thereafter as occasion remiires, Vor 
the' age of mere analysis, guided only liy the love 
75 


of inccs.saiit novelty, or oven by that of unity amid 
details, is ending ; the student may now approach 
the science in a new .spirit, since he can interpret 
its literature as hut tlie incipient record of that 
vast ilraina of the evolution of life, at which it is 
his rare good fiirtune to he an awakening spectator. 

Avoiding at the outset all terminology, and even 
all anatomy as well, the beginner cnniidt do better 
than attemjib some actual observation of plants in 
their living relations, us of llowcrs to inseols, 
and tlio like, and read some of the ahiiiidaiit 
ami popular literature of .such subjects. Or if Ids 
curiosity need awakening, it cannot fail to he 
stiimilalccl hy siieli a talc of lii’ing wnmleis as 
Darwin’s classic Inacetivorom Plants. His intro- 
duction to tlio subject through .such ctiaractoris- 
tieally aniinnl attributes ns digestion, movement, 
ami seiisibivoncss, has tho peculiar advantage of 
soon lending him to see how tliese are only the 
more cnnsjiicuous develoimients of fimctions widely 
did'used throughout the whole vegetable world, and 
inherent in all living matter alike. Wlien the.se 
apparent anomalies are once understood as illustra- 
tions of the thoroiigb unity of organic nature, he 
may still follow the conrso of Darwin’s own mind 
niiil work in his Climbinti. Plants ami Movement 
in Plants, ami see how the wonilcrful Hensitive- 
plant shows only a development; of the ‘sleep 
movomenls’ of every eahbage-suedlinjn or how 
climbing ami twining liavo boon generalised with 
all other iilant-nioveineiits as more developments 
of tlio gentle dreumnniation of every growing 
point. Tliis is indeed riuestlonod in detail, yet the 
mmlamontal lesson will liavo boon learned, nml 
tho couvoiitional Linnoau and utilitaiian concep- 
tion of tlie plant, as a mere sneciinen, useful or 
otliorwlso, will have hoen clearly replaced by Hie 
physiological one, 

iiut plants not only nmvo hub grow i they have 
relations to soil ami atmosphere ; they thirstily 
aliHorh and eopiously transjiire. Hero we liavo to 
inquire into the eheuiioal composition of plants, 
to investigate their ash and their organic constitu- 
ents, and to inqiiiro how those were rosiiectively 
obtained (see VKauTAULM OiriiMiaTRY, Soils, 
iS;o. ). The germinating jdant and the blossom are 
manifestly broatliiiig, sometimes as warmly as an 
aniinal.(HOO Animal Hmat) ; yet this, again, is no 
ramnmily, for all living mattor must oxidise and 
hum away. Tlie functions of the leaf next engage 
us. We 'find that given green colouring matter 
(see CHLOIIOI'IIYLL), it can .noizo the cnerg.v of 
sunlight, reduce tho carbonic anhydride of respira- 
tory waste, and pour hack oxygen into tlie atuio- 
siihevc, I, caving for tho present the pvohleinatical 
(letnils of this process, hut noting the perfect 
‘ balance of iintui'e ' betweoii vegetable and animat 
life, which is the general result, we must pa^.s to tho 
structure of leaves, and study this first in .tlio light 
of tlie.se essentia! functions, thence working back to 
the stmeturo of stem and root; and next, in so far 
as modified in relation to special functions ami 
environment— e.g. floating or submerged, storing or 
protective from climate or enemies, insect-catching 
or attracting, and so on; wliilo leaf-arraiigoment 
and hud-packUig may hero , bo appropriately con- 
sidered. 

lint leaves are not merely vegetative, nor even 
eonfined to tho purposes of tho individual life ; 
they became mocUfieil in relation to that of the 
species, ami so ive liavo ultimately Jloiecrs. This 
siihcmlination of vegetative life powerfully allects 
tho mode of brnnehiiig, and gives us tho pheno- 
mena of inflorescence, while in. the individual 
flowers we have to note the forms and uses of ail 
the separate parts— (i) accessory (sepals, potals), 
and (2) essential (stamens, carpels), We study 
the adaptation of all these [a) to tho collective 
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and genei'al function of (cross) fertiiiaation, awl 
(i) to their I'espective special functions— (1) pro- 
tection from climate and enemies, attractive, 
ineciianical ; (2) reproductive. Tlic deep modiliea- 
tion of (loral type.s in relation to fertilisation by 
insects or by the ndncl, as of the lily tj’po towards 
orcliids on ono liand, and grasses on tlic other, next 
ileinands notice ; and the corrospoiiding utility of 
Jloral details— c.g. position and shai)e of parts, 
colour.s, markings, and perfume — may ho exqui- 
sitely traced. 

In the same way, the mature ovary or fruit 
opens up a new wealth of iutere.st ; and its adapta- 
tions must he traced for (1) protecting tho seed 
from climate ami eneiuios ; (2) dispeivsion of seed — 
{«) pas.sive, hy aid of wind, water, or animals ; (i) 
active, by scattering or planting tho seed. Finally, 
the mature ovule or sewf rewards attention -. its 
contained embryo has special protection from 
climate and enemies, its e.vternal ‘ alliinnen ’ or its 
internal store i.s an aeeumnlated capital for its 
start in the .struggle for existence ; and this pro- 
cess of gorinination lias again countless points of 
interest. 

Hai’ing in this way gono through tho general 
jihy.siology of the jil'nnt, wo must not only .mini 
thoso uji'iiito a complete notion of our ])lant8, 
whicli we are no longer in danger of thinking of 
as mere names or specimens, but ns varied life- 
liifitories. Then, romemheving that tlioao are hut 
tho individuals of tho larger drama, wo learn to 
road some of tho eoinplox relations of living lioingsj 
to HOe thoii' incessant individual and inturspoolllo 
fitmgglo for oxistoncQ, yet also tlicdv increasingly 
iiundvtaut relations of intevdepoudeuco, 

But this wealth of iiitoresting and varied know- 
ledge, this complex loro of lifo, onconvagos us 
toivai'ds a wider and wider acquaintaneo with tho 
flora, wliieh now promises not meroly newspocimons 
for our colloctiun, Imt an unknown wealth of now 
knowledge, wo may almost say a mnltitiulo of 
stvango inilivldual blogvaphicfl. Yet ouv olwevva- 
tion, U) 1)0 proOtahlo, must bo orderly and dotallod ; 
4lescripticms must bo given ; ami thoso acoumto ami 
oxhaustivo, yot of tersest) ns it wero telcgrnpliio 
brevity. As speoimenH and deso'iptions nniltiply, 
indexing and nomonclnturo bocomo indisjmnsablo; 
and thus, at this point, wo need help from, and 
are thoveforo ready to appreciiito, the labours of 
Ijimiious and tlio M'liolo systeiuatlc soliool, Tho 
conceptions of species and genus, and the modes of 
arranging tlie.so into larger groups, are thus no 
longer the arid ahstractions they necessarily seemed 
before the intellectual need had arisen, but are 
now indispeiiHablo aids ; while classilioiition is no 
longer viewed us an arbitrary jaigon only to be 
learned hy rote, hut as a ju'ovisional attempt 
towards the rational statoinenb of tho actual like- 
nesses and di(Vcvc)\ces hetweeu kiitdred fovjns, a))d 
towards the e.stiiuation of their relative importance. 
See Biologv, § 2. 

But since our systematic studies Imve now 
brought us face to face witli tho quarter of a 
million or more species of the inodoni herbarium, 
we rcqnirG n botanic garden to iliustrato a solee- 
tion of these, nay, n smaller ' typo htdanic garden ’ 
a.s a key to this again. The pliaiierogiimic series, 
and in some moasiire also the cryiitogamie orders 
also, tlius commence to lie more clearly before us. 
Finally, some knowledge of the distiibiitioii of tlic 
vegetable kinmiom in space and time is hero seen 
to be reasoiinble, and tbereforo intovosting. 

Our attemiits at classilicatioii— at discerning tho 
degrees of likene.ss— compel a detailed compari- 
son of Stems and roots, of leaves and flowers, 
and this often loads to a diliieulty which long 
perplexed tlic liotanist as well as tlio ziiologist 
Obvion.s and .superficial resemblances duo to 


similarity of environment and function are seen 
to overfio irreconcilalile difl'erence.s of internal 
structure or pnnciple; while conversely, .some 
given structural principle becomes modified in tho 
most widely difi'eront way.s for function and 
environment. Tliis at first led to luero confn.sioii, 
bub the patient and critical researches of tho past 
generation have clearly distinguished between 
pliysiological and morphological resemhlauce (see 
Moiii'HDLOoy ) ; while, finally, the study of in- 
dividual development and racial ovoliitioii enable 
us to interpret the.so apparently fundamental and 
often fnuctioule.ss morpliological eharactors ns the 
residual traces of what were oiico thom.selvcs 
physiological adaptations in _ their turn; thus 
finally demonstrating that ultimate subordination 
of morphology to physiology which has already 
been so fretpiently pointed out. t\^itluu its mimir 
province, however, which we liave now fairly 
reached, the .study of imrc morphology must lie 
abstracted from physiological eonsiiioratioiis, and 
thus yields a scries of gonoralisabion.s of an intel- 
lectual simplicity and beauty aimlngons to tliose of 
the crystallograplier's. The utmost varieties of form 
in stem ami root are generalised into the concep- 
tions of ascending and descending axes ; similarly, 
disregarding shaiics and use.s, wo linve bulb'Scalcs. 
Imd-scales, foliage-leaves, and bracts all genoraliscil 
with sepals, petals, stamens and carpels as amcml- 
(Ujes, Conversely, the plant tlms reduced to axis 
and apiiondagcH may bo gradually modelled hack 
into the essential typos of the various natural 
orilors. 

Next, tissuoH and colls need consideration from 
tUo samo strictly JuovpUologicjtl standpohit, aiiavt 
from use. Axis and appenuagos are tlms reduced 
to their constituent systems or tissues— epidermic, 
fundamental, and fihro-vasculai'— and these may lie 
either modelied in tlionght into tho many varieties 
of tissue, of wliicl) those furnish tho common 
materials, or traced hack to tho nriiiioval ojuliryonle 
tissue from wliich tlicy are tiiomsolves dilloveu- 
ti».ted, This, again, is found to liave arisen from 
tho mnltipllcntioii and diiroventiation of a single 
ombryonio col), tho (fortilised) plant-egg. And 
in this way the full magnitude and beauty of 
Schleidon’s deep generalisation of ultimate unity 
of vegotablo composition, which wo call tho coll 
theory, becomes manifoat when wo have similarly 
worlvod to\vaixI.s it, and, as it were, rediscovered it 
for onrselvo.s(Hee ClCLli). Fi'om this to iirotoplasm, 
and thence to tho attempt to return along that 
return wave of progress from simple cell to ccdl- 
nggregato anil cell-complex, with wliieli, as we 
lidve seen, so many maimals attempt to start, is 
an easy step. Such treatises may now profitably 
be employed ; and we may, as it were, proceed to 
build up fclio living world afresli. AYo thus return 
once move to the actual living plant with which we 
started, yet rich in the results of our prolonged 
analysis. M'e know tlie process of development, 
tlio facts of structure, and their relation to func- 
tion ; hence tho plant, ns it wore, is tninsjiaront to 
tho intellectual eye, and our final mental image of 
it is something wholly dill'erent from the shrivelled 
index-mummy of an oavlior' hut aberrant botanical 
scliool ; it is a ivorli/irf thoiHiht-modcl which nob 
only dovoloiw under ‘the nieiital eve from uni- 
collnlar Kimplicity to ultimate individual fumi and 
complexity, but in which all that is known of the 
ilotnils of structure and proeessos of lifo can ho 
summoned up and watched at will, and of whieli 
the very incom])lotenoss furnishes a perpetual sug- 
gestion and impulse to now vesearoh. 

Altliongh the processes of pliysiology and dovolop- 
incnt have thus, been kept in prominence from tho 
outset, the cogunto question or tho oi-igin of plants 
still remains for discussiou. Tlio history of tho 
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conceittioii of oiyaiiic evdlution, and the evidences of 
its actual occun'enco, liave yet to be set forth ; while, 
if evolution has actually taken place, its rationale 
still demands explanation. The various liypotheses 
dealing with this, move especially the current one 
• of natural selection, have thus to be considered ; 
but the probhiin of variation demands a deeper 
treatment, of wliich the essential results liave been 
already indicated under Illoi.(»fiY (§0). In any 
case, so nmcb is clear that onr studies culminate 
in the perception of tbe vegetable kingdom as a 
gencalogdcal tree. Our ultimate tlioiiglit-mndel is 
tbuK ‘ the great tree of life, which fills with its dead 
and hroken b)'anchc.s the crust of the earth, and 
covers the surface with its ovcr-branclihig and 
beautiful ramilications.’ Tbe prolilem of account- 
ing for this incessant branching, of determining the 
law of this lieanlifnl ramification, may therefore 
be postponed to Evolution. 

•1. Botany hi Eilnadion. — The place of liotany 
in medical education is liistorically duo to its 
fundamental relation to materia 'medica, and 
lieiieo, since pharmacy is becoming completely dis- 
tiiignislied from medicine, the teaching of botany 
is being abandoned in many medical schools. Yet 
its claims reappear in a far stronger way when it 
is considered us a preparation in eleiiiontary biology, 
ij’or altliongli the student of medicine may not nn- 
jnstiliably care little for the collection or dissec- 
tion of plants, viewed as an end in theiuKolves, ho 
can novel' disponso with that training in rending 
tlio procosaos of organic life wliich is atforded hy 
tlioso their simplest mnnifestatioiiH. 

As a subject of gonoml education, ton, the im- 
povtanco of botany has long been recognised, and 
now that tlio dryasdust teaching of the subject is 
being supevsodeil hy a more living and intorestiiig 
niotliod, its ve-ndo]ition into the curriculum botii 
of schools and collegos is in progress, and the 
botanic garden is becoming a familiar adjunct of 
the Bchodl. jVt anyrato so far as obseri’ing goes, 
tlio study of liotany may move olfoctlvely lie com- 
menced In childhood tlian in later life, while initial 
discipline in drawing, in manipulation, and in the 
aeouvato use of language, may all ho profitably 
associated with it. And if it bo admitted that for 
the study the social sciences preliminary hiologU 
cal studios are rcQuisito, it is in obtaining somo 
eoncreto acquaintaneo with the facts of liotany 
tliat siicli preparation most conveniently liogins. 

See, besides HioLociY, and the articles on the 
several plants, groiip.s of plants, and botanical 
authors, the following article.s, wliieli may be con- 
veniently grouped ill such order us the following : 

IiiKCCtivovous I'lnnls. Spceipi. VcgetiiUu 

rinntH, Movementa of, Dnvwliiirtii Tiicory. Kiiiyiiou), 

Qei'iuiiiatiou. Hert'illly. Ci'y])ton3uis. 

Foi'tlllfiatioii. ISnviriiiimpiit. Alsai, Seaweeds. 

Ueprodiictiiin, Aquatic Plants. Unctcrin. 

Sox. Vaviatloit, Fungi, Licliciia. 

Cc-11. Ilraiicli, Ilud, nulb, Musses, Focus. 

Chloroidiyll. Lejif, Stem, Unfit. Oyninospei'ins, 

Protoinasm. Hark, Hast, Wonii. M(mtifi(ityk><loii3, 

Vegotnlili! I’liyslnlogy, Flower, Fruit. DicotylodoiiH. 

Vogotnblo Cliemistry. Ovule, Seed, Pliimorogaiiis. 

Parasitism. Histology. Palieoutolo^y. 

Plants, DIbc.iscs of. Jloridndogy. Geographlenl 

Hvolntion. Hotnnic tiardon. Uistribution. 

llotniiy Itay, a sliallow inlet in the coast of 
Now Hoiitli Wales, 5 inilo.s S, of Sydney, dis- 
covered liy Cook on bis first voyage in 1770, and 
named liy him from tiie great number of new 
plants in its vicinity. Tlic spot where Cook 
lauded, on the south shore, is now marked by a 
nuinnment. In 1707 it received England's first 
penal colony in tlio east; and tliongh it was sup- 
planted next year by Port. Jackson, a much 
better harbour to the north, yet it long continued 
to be tbo jiopnlar designation, not merely of this 
convict settlement, but of tbo Australian convict 

sottloniciits generally. The ground is still remark- 
able for the variety and beauty of the flowering 
shrubs and plants with wliich it is covered, hut, un- 
like wliat iiiiglit be expected, is a sandy and otlier- 
wise barren tract, for the most part unfit for cul- 
tivation. The village of liotany is connected with 
Sydney by tramway, and has several scliool.s and a 
mechanics’ institute. 

Itoili, Andufas and Jan, tw’o celebrated 
Diiteh painters, brotbens, wore born at Utrecht in 
1809 and 1010. After studying under Alirnliani 
llloeniaei't, they went to Italy, wJiere tliey won for 
themselves a higii roimtatioii, Jan painting land- 
scnpo.s in tlm stylo of Claude, while Andreas filled 
in tlio figures 'in so careful a maiuiev that tlic 
pictures look like the work of a single hand, 
Andreas was nccidontally ilrowncd in a canal in 
Venice in 1030; Jan then returned to Utrecht, 
where be died in 1051, or, some say, later than 
1062. 

ItotUic (perhaps from tbe Gaelic bothag) signi- 
fied originally a Immblo cottage or but, but for a 
(loiisiderable number of yeans the term lias heen 
more popularly amilied to a harely fnriiisbed, gen- 
erally imcomfoi'tolilo lialiitation for farm-servants. 
Though hotiiics are principally confined to the 
eastern and north-eastern counties of Scotland, a 
few arc scattered ru'or a much wider area. Tito 
liothie, strictly speaking, of modern times is situ- 
atod eitlior under the same roof as the stahlo, or 
iiftonov at a short distance from the steading. 
Wliilo the cubic contents are invarinhly disproiior* 
tinnato to tlie nuinhov of inmates, tiie furnishings 
ai'o of an milin’iting, smiiotiiuos notually repulsive 
cliaractor. Ono long, roughly manufactured table, 
a few long stools, a oh air nr two, a number oi 
victual bunks, a few wnoclon caps or bowls, and a 
lint nr two, constitute the bulk of the fittings. The 
inhabitants are genorally unnianiod men, who fro- 
nuently have their own food to prenave. Some of 
the larger farmers pvoi’ide a u’oman for cooking and 
cleaning the hothio. Tiie liotlde system can only 
be defended ns under present oirounistnnccs n 
nocossavy evil. With the mcreaso of favin-oottages, 
and under the pressure of public opinion and tlie 
crowing desire for social elevation, the evil Is 
(limlnlsliing. and will, tlioru is reason to liope, be 
entirely abolislied. 

Itotlmiai the name formerly given to a Countiy 
of Northern Eiirono, extending along tho east and 
ivest sliores of the Gulf of Bothnia, tho eastern 
portion now lieing comprised in Finland, and the 
M'cstorn forming part of tlie Su-edish province of 
Norrlaiul. 

The Gulf of Bothnia is that part of the Baltic 
.Sea (q.v. )Avliich lies to the north of Aland Islands, 
iiaving on its eastern sliore Finland, on the western 
and northern Sweden and Lapland. It extends 
from 60“ to 66° N. lat. and 17° to 25° 35' E. 
long., its greatest length being 415 miles, and its 
a\’erage breadth 100 miles. Its depth varies from 
20 to 50 fathoms, hub botli along its slinres and in 
the middle arc many small islands, sand-banks, 
rocks, and clifls, called slaicrs, wliich render the 
navigation dillicnlt. It lias many good liarhtnirs, 
and from ITudiksvall, Sumlsvall, and other porta, 
timliev is largely exported. The riveis which fall 
into this gulf, both from Sweden and Finland, are 
numermiK; in tlie upper part of the gulf the 
alluvial deposits from these have caused the land 
to extend ; in the extreme south-ivest, on the con- 
trary, tlie land has apparently been sinking. Tlio 
watois of tho gulf are but slightly salt wlion the 
river-lloiv is greatest ; but mucli move so in winter 
when tho streams are frozen. In winter it is 
usnnlly so hard frozen that it can lie crossed by 
sledges. 
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I5otl\viocci»li'a\Uis (Or. hothrUm, ‘alittleuit,' 
and rcphalc, ‘ the head ’ ), a Hat iiarai?itic wonn allied 
tt) the tapoM'onn (7k’>ii'(i}, in ttie elft3s Cestoila. In 
its ndult sta^te it is elnelly found in man nnd dogs, 
and is common in some parts 
of Eni'ope, such as Western 
Switzei'lniid, Nortliera nnd 
Nortli-wesborn linssia, 
8n’eden, &-o. The adult 
form cfnisistsi of a small 
‘head’ -vvitliont hooks, lint 
with two sjiindle-shaped 
lateral snckei^, and of a 
loim ciiain of joints hudded 
nfl'honi the attnolicd region. 
Tlic joints aro at (iist very 
slemler, hut gruihuiUy in- 
crease in Icngbli nnd Invndtii 
{ the latter always the 
greater), mid hecoinc at a 
certain distance from the 
head sexually mabnre ‘in- 
dividuals.’ The joints dillor 
cons]ncii<>usIy fmm those of 
the cominon tapeworm in 
the position of the genital 
niiovtuircs on the Hat sur- 
face, and also in this, that 
they are not lihemtod fi-oni 
the hast individually, hut 
in stretches of a few at a 
time. Tlio total chain nmy 
uttain the prodigious length 
of i) to 10 yarils. 

The life-history of the 
common lluthrioconlialus of 
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common liuturtocopliaius ol 
man ( I). hf f(.v) cannot yet he said to lie fully known 
with corfcainty. The eiuliryo which cscapos from 
the eggs of Olie ripe exiajired joints (;»m//of//V/c.vi 
(liH'ers from that uf the Ttcuia in heing cUvatud and 
devoid of liooks, It is frce-«wiiiiniing, and jinsHOs, 
nctjordiiig to Ilraim, into a frcsli-wator lisli— Bike 
(K'/n.v) or ilui'Iiot (Lotn viihiaris). There it l>c- 
comes tiie usual aso.viml hladder-wonn, after it has 
im.«is(jd from the gnb into the nmsclo of the (i.sh. 
Wtioii the lisli is eaten raw or half-cooked hy dog 
or man. the bladdor-worni liecomes the ‘hciul’ of 
the IliitlLnocephalns. ami attaching itself to the in- 
to.stlne, buds oil' the long' cliain of sexual individuals 
or joints. Tliose are liberated as they lipon, and 
.so tlie vicious circle is cmnpleto. il. vonhilmt is 
another not uneoiiimon Kpueies found in lisli-eating 
animals and occasionally m man. There are immor- 
oiis species, wnno of M'hieli occur, ns we would 
expect, ill birds. Bothriocephalns is not su linuly 
attached to its host as tlio Tamia usually is, ami 
thus admilH more readily of exinilHion by jmrgativea 
and wviailav expedients. An ohviima jireventivo 
jnecauthm for man is to see tluit the Hsh {Emi', ami 
Lota) bo well cooked. See Ckstodks, Baisasitisji, 
Tai’jcwoiim ; and Leuckarts Farmites of Man. 

_ lll)tlnvcll« a village of Lanarkshire, on the 
viglit hank of tlio Clyde, 8 miles SE. of (ilasgow. 
The palish cliurcii include.s the choir of the old 
coUegiato church, founded in i‘.198. The river is 
crossed here by Bothwell Brig, the scene of Mon- 
month’s bloody defeat of the Oovcimiitoi's in 1671>. 
i\ mile from the village are tho .stately mins of 
Bothwell Castio, at wliose base the Clyde wushcft 
till} fair -sconevy <5f ‘ Bothwell Bank,’ fninnns for 
centnnes in .Scottish song. Held before that by 
Olifavds and Muvvays, Bothwell Castle was pns- 
sessetl l)j- the Bonglnses from 1.365 till 1455 ; and 
to them it rei’orleil in 1-H12, heing now owiieil liy 
theii' i' 0 ])!esontativc, the Earl of Homo. Tlni.s, con- 
trary to T’rofessor Sell iern’s statement, the infainouH 
Earl of Bothwell had no iior.Hmial connection with 
the castle, as neither liatl Ids nephew, Francis 


Stewart {circa 15(j3-1024), who in 1.576 was created 
Earl of BoLliwell, and who ligures in liistory 
tlii’ongh luH daring attempts to obtain possession 
of the person of dames VI. Botlnvellhaugh, about 
2 miles KSE., gave designation to .lames HamiUoii, 
assa-ssin of tlic liegont jfnrray. .Ioanna Baillie was 
a native of Jhithwell. I’op. (1881) 1520. See Sir 
W. Fraser's Douglas Booh (4 vols. ISSo), 

Rothwcll, dA^^Ii:.s Hici'jnniX, Earl of, horn in 
1536 or 1537, rocoivecl an ill training at Sjiyiiie 
Osmtle under his grand-nnclc. Bishop Patrick 
Hepburn of Moray, and in 1.55(5 succeeded Ids 
fatlicr ns fourth earl ami as liereditary Lord High 
Admiral. One of the greatest iiohlos in Seotland, 
lie profe-ssed adherence to the Kefovmation, Init 
stood staunclily by Mary of Ouisu, the tineeii- 
regent, udio in 1558 made liiin \yar<len of the 
Bonier Marches, ami in 1560 sent Idin on a missinii 
to France, Then it was tlmt he liist saw liueeii 
Mary, and then that Throckiiiortoii deserihed him 
to Elizalieth as ‘a glnrious, rash, and hazardous 
young man, one whom ids adversaries simuid liavt; 
an eye to,’ In 1501, shortly after her landing at 
Leith, Mary mndo him a pnvy-coimeillor ; hut liis 
own turlmlcneo and Miirmy’s jealousy nimlo the 
next three years of his life a period of captivity 
or exile — wiptivity (irsb at Eilinlnirgh Castle, ami 
then for more than a twelvemontii in England. 
Hot till her mavviago with Davniey did Mary recall 
him from Pranecj but, on 2()th Weptemlier 1505, 
she rc.storcd iiim to all Ids dignities; amt live 
months later lie nianled at Holymod, with Pro- 
testant rites, the Catholic sister <if the Earl of 
liuiitly. By hostile accounts, ho luul ore this had 
many mistresses, and was addicted to far fouler 
vices. The luinied oyeutH of the next alxtceu 
months must he told in full in our life of t^ieen 
Mary — the mnrdei’ of llizzio hy Damloy (Otli March 
1.560), the birth of .James VI. (ll)th .Lmo), Botli- 
well’s apiioiutiiiont as keeper of Dunbar, Mary’s 
visit te him at Hermitage CaHtle, whore lie was 
lying sore wounded by the outlaw .Joek Elliot (Ititli 
(Vtmicr), Burnley’s uiuvdev by Bothwell (Oth 
Fchruavy 1507), the mock trial ami aecjuittal 
(I2th Aiiril), Mary’s aliduetion to Dunbar ('J3rl 
Ai»ril), Botliwcdl's divorce (3(1 and 7th May), his 
elevation to the dukedom of (Ivkiiej' (12lh May), 
his marriage to Mary (1,5th May), and the last 
parting at Carherry Hill (loth June). On the 
‘27tU he Httilcd from Dimhar, ami after brief visits 
to the Ear! of llimtly and to Sjiynio (Jastle, passed 
on to Orkney and Shetland. Narrowly escaping a 
s(|uadreu sent in ]uir«uit, ami driven hy a Htorm 
over to Norway, on 2d Seidembcr lie was imui'dit 
hy a DaiiLsh wanship into Bergen, and detained as 
having no jias-sport. He never regained Ids fiee- 
dom, Imb from January 15(58 was imprisoned at 
Malmiic. and from .hmu 1573, nuire rigonntslv, at 
Drngsliolm in Zealand, where ho .msoms to "liavo 
gone mad licfore Ids death, on 14tb April 1578. 
His Deelarirtion, orso-ea\leil ‘Testament,’ aetputting 
Mary of all share in Darntey’s mnrder, must, if 
genuine, have been made before Oetoher 15(59, hut 
IS prohahly a forgery. See his Life hy Professor 
Sclueni {Danish, 18(53; ‘2d oil. 1875; Ihig. trans. 
by the Bov. B. Berry, 1886), 

RotOClldoS, the most barbarous of the Indian 
trilms of Brazil, inhahiting the JCnst (Joust mng<>, 
between the Kin Pardo and the Hio Doce. They 
are of middle lieight, .sturdily hiiilt, and have snmil 
hands and feet ; their features are Hl,ron”ly marked, 
with broad elieck-bones, ami nipnlsivoly thick lijis 
ami nose, reilcumod liy white, regular teidh, and 
si>nrkling Vilack oyes. They are rather yellow than 
copper-cdlonred, and their hair, of wldeh only a, 
tuft is worn on the smooth-sliuven bead, is not 
quite black. Tlioir name is ilovived from the 
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Povtii^iiese hototjm, ‘Ininy-liolG,’ with rofovtiiice 
to their undcr-lip idcvcod to hold a disc of wood, 
sometitnes 3^ inches in diameter, They yenorally 
go quite naked, and liavo no fixed settlements, 
but in their wanderings tlirongh the country keep 
the ro\ites oi)on hy jiieans of l)ridges of creepers 
woven into ropes. Tlioir food includes anything 
not absolutely poisonous that will stay their 
hunger j even soft earth is eaten. Their speech is 
entirely distinct from that of the otlier Indian 
nations ; they have no religion, properly speaking, 
but arc ahjcetly afraid of .spirits, and pay a certain 
wor.sliip to tiio moon as creator of the M’orld. Un- 
governably passionate, they often commit out- 
rageous ornelties ; hut through systematically cruel 
treatment they have been almost annihilated, and 
now number not more tlian 1000. 

IlotO.slinMi; a toivn of Moldavia, on thoS)ii.ska, 
02 miles NW. of .Jassy, at the termimis of a branch 
raihvay, lias an active trade in country produce. 
Pop. 39,!)-tl, 03 per cent, of whom are Jews. 

15o»trec» the name given in Ceylon to the Pipal 
or I'KKi'UL (i[.v.)of India (iVc/M yclujiosa). It is 
hold sacred hy the Biiddliists, and planted close 
hy every temple. The llo-troe of the sacred hut 
ruined city Aimradhaimra, 80 miles N. of Kandy, 
is ill all probahility tlio oldest tree in the world. 
It is saut to have heon planted in 288 u.ci., as a 
liriinch of the tree nudor which Gautama snt when 
he heeame Buddha. Sir James Emerson Toiiiient 
liolievod that the tree was in ]8r)i) really uf tlio 
u’lmderful age of 2147 years. Its loaves are carried 
away an treasures hy pilgriiris. The main stem 
was broken oil’ hy a storm in Octolior 1887, and 
tile suveml portion solemnly ci'uiimted with 
religious rites. See Porgusmi, Ceylon in 1884> 
llotrychliim. See Moonwort. 

Motry'tis, a gomw of Ilyphomyeote Fungi 
(koo Fonoi), coutaliiliig many of the plants com- 
monly nailed Mould and Mililow (q.v,). The 
silkworm disease known as Muscardme (q.v.) Is 
caused liy li. JiussUina, Homo spooies have been 
ideiitilleif as simply conidmin-liuaring forms of 
Aseomycetes, like i*cziza and Sclo'oiiim. 

llotta, Carlo CliUHiiRi’iJ Guoliklmo, an 
Italian poet and historian, horn in Piedmont in 17(1(3, 
studied inedieino in Turin, and in 1794 became 
a physician to the Froiicli army. _ In 1799 he was 
appointed a member of the provisional government 
of Piedmont. After the incorporation lif Piedmont 
u’ifch h’rftnco, ho I’epaired to P/iris, niiero, as a 
member of the Corpti fJyMuiif he gave ofTenco 
to Napoleon. After the Hestoration he hecaine 
vector of academics at Nancy and Uonon ; and in 
1H30 he was allowed to return to his native town, 
and received a pension, lie died in Paris, August 
10, 1837. Early works are those on Corfu (1799), 
Dalmatia (1802), and the American Revolution 
0300); and his epic poem, II Camillo (1800). 
ilis most important works are the llistuirc dcs 
liuiplcs d'ltulie ( 182i) ) ; and Stoi'iu d' Italia dal .1490 
(d 1814 {20 1332), which consists of Guicciar- 

dini’s work ( 149U-ir)3‘i), and his own continuation 
of it, Hee the Life of him liy Pave.sio (1874). 

Itotta, Paul E-Uilk, a distiiignishod avchm- 
ologist and ti'aveller, the son of the preeeding, was 
born at Turin in 1802, After extensive travels in 
lliu New World amt in Egypt, ho liooame in 1833 
French consul in Alexandria, and thence under- 
taking a iouriioy to Arabia, published tlio results 
in his ReXation d'un Voyayc dantt l'Y6inm (1841). 
He was soon after appointed consular agent at 
Mosul, and cominonced a sevics of discoveries 
which form an epoch in arclueological science. 
Early in the spring of 1843 Botta began _ his 
diggings in the heaps of ruins near tlic Tigris 


for monuments of Assyrian antiquity ; and tiie 
Journal Asiutiyuc soon contiiinecl acconnls of 
his enterprise, and disquisitions on the cunei- 
form writing, wliicli afterwards appeared as a 
separate pulilicatioii under the title, M6moires 
dCr I'Ecritim) Ciadi/orinc Asuyricnnc (1848). ’I'lio 
French govcrniiient took up the matter warmly, 
and a eommissiuii of learned men was aiipoiiitml 
to eondnet the puhlicatioii of the inagnilicenb 
archojologienl work, MoniiincnU dc Ninivc (1847- 
150). In 1848 he published Inscrijdioiis dicoiiverfes 
d Khorsubud. In 184(1 Botta was appointed coiisnl- 
gcMieral at Jerusalem, and in 1857 at Tripoli. Ho 
returned to France in 1808, and died at Aclicres, near 
Poissy, 18th April 1870. See Assyria, Bahvlokia. 

ItottCSilli, Giovamni, contrabassist, horn at 
Crema, in Lombardy, 24th December 1823. A 
concert tour, hegnii in 1840, and e.Yfconding to 
America, established his fame as the greatest 
master of the dmihle-hass liddle. From 184(3 he 
was director of Italian o[)era in Havana, Paris, 
Palermo, and Barcelona, and in 18(14 began a series 
of compositions which nltiniatoly included four 
operas and an oratorio. His best work, however, 
is his standard AlHhode Compute, do Contre-hastie. 

ItOttger, Johann FitiEniiieii, improver of tho 

S iveelain mannfactuve, was born in lo82 or 1085 in 
eiifis-Hchleii!. Ho liecamo an enthusiast in tlie 
soareli for tho jihllosophor's stone, and found patrons 
at tho court of Haxony. Tho kirij^, dissatisfi ed with 
Ills gold-making, songlili to avail liiinsolf of tlio 
skiirwliioh lltlltgcr really possessed, and tho latter 
was coninollod to ontor upon those c.\perimonts, 
of wliicli cho eolebratod Idoisson Porcelain was tho 
rosuK; (sac Pd’rrKitr). Ho died Mni'ch 13, 1710. 

Uotticclli, . S ANimo, oiiginally Alessandro 
Filipopi, an oininont painter of the Timcan school 
of tho 15th century, was liorn at Floronco in 1447. 
He was at (Irst apprenticed to BobiicGllo, n gold- 
smith, whoso name lie asHunicd j but ns ho siiowad 
evidonco of Iiis genius for painting, ho was trails- 
fovred to the soaool of Fra Lippo Lippi. In Ills 
youtli and early inaTiliiiod, Bntticolli felt tho spell 
of clnsslcnl mythology, and pvoduocil many u’orks on 
olnssioal sulnects— tlio llnost his ‘Bivtli of Venus,’ 
in the Uflizi, and his ‘ Vonns n-ith the Graces,’ in 
tho Floronco Academy. Two sniailer ONamplca tif 
this stylo are in the National (lalliny. He also 
eNOcuted iiuinerons devotional piotiiras, marked hy 
much iniRginabivQ relinement— tlio ‘ Coronation of 
the Virgin,’ in the Florence Academy, and the largo 
circular ‘ Sladonna and CTiihl,’ in the Uiiizi, being 
famous cNampk,.!. The ‘ Assumption of the Virgin,^ 
mentioned hy Vasari, was painted, about 1470, for 
Matteo Palmiori, according to the seliomo of the 
Ilcavenly Hierarchies adopted in his poem tlio Citid 
di Vita. After Palmiori^s death, the picture was 
eondoinneil and concealed from view, us heretical 
in teaching the final restoration of the angels who 
had remained neutral in the strife with Lucifer, It 
was acquired for 4.500 gnincaa at the Hamilton 
Palace sale, hy the National Gallery, ' which also 
contains a lovely ‘Nativity,’ hinting at tlio same 
heresy, a work hearing a mystical iiiscriiition, and 
tho date, apparently, of 1500, formerly the property 
of Mr Fuller- Maitland. Botticelli's colouring, often 
onriclicd hy gold, is hrilliant and fanciful, and the 
minutest care is shown in nil the details of his 
compusitioiis, His floweas, especially bis roses, are 
painted with marvellous delicacy. In the emmten- 
ance.s, whether of MadonnaK and angel.s, or of 
Vemis&s and Graces, thevo is a fn.scinating expres- 
sion of wistful melmielioly. Among BotticQlli'.s 
greatest works are Ids tlireo frescoes, representing 
the ‘Life of Mo.ses,’ the ‘ De.sti'nction of ICorah, 
Dathan, and Ahirain,’ and tho ‘ Temptation of 
Christ,' e.xecnted before 1484, in the Sistine Gliapel 
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at tlio Vatican. He was powerfully impressed by 
tlje tencliinj^ of Karonaroia; ami, according to 
Va.saii, in Ids later years ho ' occumed himself witli 
comiiienting on a certain part of Dante, and made 
figures /or the IiifGmo, ami put them into print.’ 
His groat seiie.s of pen atid silver-point drawings, 
illustrating the Vivina Commediu, was acquired 
by the Bbnin Museum at the Hamilton Palace sale. 
It has been admirably reproduced in phototyjje, 
witii the addition of eight other drawings of the 
set which were discovered in tlie Vatican, and fac- 
similes of the engravings to the Dante of 14H1, 
which are now believeti to have been executed — 
perhnp.s by Daldini— under Botticelli’.s inilueiice, 
ills exact shave in these and several other engrav- 
ings is very doubtful. In age Ilotticolli became 
lame, decrepit, and unfit for work, and ho died in 
1515, a pensioner of the Medici family. 

ISiittig'CiN Karl Augu.st, a German arclifo- 
ologisb, horn in 1700 atHeiclienhach, in Sa.xijny, was 
succe.ssivoly rector at Gnljen (1784) and Hautzon 
( 1790), and director of the Gynmivsinin at V’cliuav 
(1791). His literary activity was prodigious, hut 
his works, once iiold in high c.stiimitioji, are now 
only valued for the mass of materials they contain. 
Pro’m 1804 he delivered lectures on special branclros 
of classical anbiqiiitios and art at Dre.sdou, w’hero he 
died in 1835. Among his writings may ho inonticmed 
.S'etfitmt (18031, AmdihGa (1820-25), and Idmi »»)• 
Kiiust'ULytholooio (1820-30). His smaller works 
have beau collected and edited by 8illig (1887). 

Kottic (Fr. bouteillo, which is thu dim. of bottc 
or houta [alllod to Eng. b\Ut\ ‘a vessul’}, a vessel, 
gciiorally of a round sliapo, with a iiavroiv ncelc, 
for holding liquids. Thu lirsb bottles wore prob- 
ably inado of tliu skins of animals, mostly goats— 
of ^liis kind were tlie bobtlus spukon of in Hciiptuvo. 
Skin bottles are still used in Suutlieni Europe fur 
the transport of wino, ami by tribes of Africa ami 
A.sla for carrying water. The ancionfc Egyptians 
bad bottles of alabaster, stone, gold, ivoiy, and 
other substances. Glass bottles, often or great 
beauty, wove niado by tho PhmnioiauH and Homans, 
and in tUe middle agos at Venice. Porous enrtlion- 
ivai'o bottles have been long in uso in the East 
to keep water cool in. The CliiiiGse have beautiful 
sniall_ oottlos of jado, rock-crystal, agate, and a 

I ieculiar glass of two coloured layers. Modern 
lottles are chielly made of Glass (q.v.), and . of 
sUuiewave (see Po’fi'UUY). In Amovica, cheap, 
liglit, unbroakahlo bottles for most ordinary pur- 
poses have of late been made of paper, especially 
at Cliicago. A long strip of paper is bent round 
a mandrel, and so made into a tube, ivliicb, after 
being covered with an outer glazed shoot of paper, 
is cut into lengths. Tliose are litted with bottoms 
and necks of paper or of wood, aud the insides are 
lined with a composition intended to rc.sisb the 
action of acids, dyes, spirits, A’c. 

liottlc*bi'iisli_ IMaii/s, a name applied to 
specie-s of hletrosidoros, Callistcmon, and other 
genera of Myrtaeeie (q.v.), wliicli agree in liaidng 
.sessile crowded flowers with reduced floral enve- 
lopes, but large couspicmuis eompewml stamens •, 
the whole inflorescence tluus suggc.sting n red bottle- 
hnisli. 

llottle Chart is one whicli jmvports to .sliow 
the track of sealed liottlcs thrown from sliii>s into 
tlm sea. Lieutenant Becher, an English naval 
ollicur, constructed in 1843 a chart of bottle- 
voyages in the Atlantic, so as to illustrate the 
currents. The time which elapses botween tlio 
launching of the bottle from the sliip and tlie find- 
ing it on shore, or picking up by hoiiio other sliip, 
has varied from a few day.s to sixteen years ; while 
the stvaight-lino distance between tlie two points 
has varietl from a few mile.s to 5000 miles. The 


Bottle Chart has been le-cdited from time te time, 
ami republishefl. 

IfiottlC'ghlSK. See Glass. 

IlOttlC-g'Olird (Luffcnaria, from Lab. higcna, 

‘ a bottle ’), a ,snb-gomi.s'of Ciiciirbita (natural order 
Uueurbitaceaq q.v.). The Common Bobtlo-gourd, 
or False Calabash ( 6'. layenuria or L. vuUninn), is 
a native of India, but is now coniinon ahiiost 
cveryivliere in warm climates, It is a climbing 
muaky-scoiitcd annual, clothed with soft down, 
having its ilower.s in clusters, and a large fruit, 
from 1 to sonictinios even 0 feet in lengbli, which is 
usually shaped like a bottle, an urn, or a club. 
The fniit luis a hard rind, and when the imip is 
removed and the rind dried, it is used in many 
eountrios for holding water, and is generally called 
a Cuhdm&k (q.v.). In its wild state it is very bitter 
and poisonous, aiul oven in eiillivation soiiio of its 
varieties exhibit not a little of the bitterness and 
purgative jiroperties of Coloeyntli (q.v.). Other 
varieties, particularly the more luxuriant, how- 
ever, have a cooling ediidc pnlp. The iiottlo- 
gonrd apiieavs to have been introduced into Ihirope 
about the close of the Kith century, hut it requires 
for its advantageous cultivation a wtinuer ehinato 
than that of Britain. It is, iiowever, much culti- 
vated in warmor .countries as an eseuleiit, and its 
rind Iwula itself to many doinestio uses, often 
furnishing, for instance, not only bottlcn and 
dishes, hut spoons and hats. It is grown in some 
parts of the United States. Anotlim' species, 7). 
ululolidrica, is a sacred plant of the Hindus, nmeh 
employed in their religious ceremonies. 

ISottlollClul, or BoTTLiiNOHii {lljipcvobdou), 
one of the toothed whales in the same family ns the 
Sperm { Physcloviilw). The most striking foalure is 
the abrupt rise of tlm bend from the small snout. 
Tlio bones forming tUo front of the upper Jaw vise 
siuldonly behind the nostrils, expanding in crests as 
they nsooml. The result is a voutuloil aiid proniiniuit 
ujiper head. Thoro is n small conical tooth hidden 
in the gum at tlio ond of each lower jaw, aud somo- 
times another behind this again. Tlio blow-liulo 
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is cresocnt-sliapcd. Tlio colour is lilaekisli, verging 
to wiiito below. Two .species are certainly known, 
both from the North Atlantic, and sometimes 
found in tlie North Sea. J[. ruulratvs (or hidiuiN, 
ov butzkupf), the common HotiknoHc, measures 
about 24 feet in length, and is .Honiotiiiies stranded 
on European sliores. One descrilied by Hinitor in 
1787 was cauglib above London Bridge. II. Inti- 
fruHH is somowliat larger, 1ms a Hatter forehead, 
and attains a length of 30 feet. The genus Xiphins 
is elo.sely allied. The Hyperoodon must he distin- 
guished from the Botfcle-nosed Dolphin {JMplvinuti 
ini-Hio) occasionally found on British coasts. .See 
Cktacka, ■\Viiai.e. 

ISottliii.U' and Bottling; Dlnehiuo.s. Atten- 
tion to bottling is of importance not only for the 
lluids W’o drink, bub also for medical lu'oparations, 
perfumes, and other liiiuid bodies, wliere a imrous 
cork permitting volatile substances to escape, or 
air to enter, often leaves the coiiLimts of the liottlo 
(juite worthless. To clean bottles thoroughly they 
should be left in warm ivatcr, contahiing soda, 
long eiioiigb for any dry films to soften, and then 
evoiybliing adhering to the sides slamld ho removed 
with a bottle brush, After sevoral rinsings they 
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should be quite lillcil with clean ^vatel• before being 
left to drain. Shaking up witli vitriol removes 
petroleum and parallin oil, 

I'rom many varieties of maoliiiies in n.se for 
bottling Aerated \yater8 (fj.v.) we select one 
( Oodd’s } for description which is reiiorted to he very 
serviceable, and wliich will be erwily underetootl 

from the annexed 
cuts— one a front 
and tiie obhei' a 
side view partly 
sectional. Its im- 
portant iMirts are 
tliD valve, Y, for 
c(mtvolliiig the ad- 
mission of the 
aerated water (it 
<l<)cs more than 
tills h the lever, L, 
and slide, S, with 
their connecting 
link, which raise 
tli<! bottle into posi- 
tion and lower it a 
little for removal 
wlien filled. As 
aerated waters re- 
quire to ho kept 
under pressure, 
there is a metal cap 
at C, supplied in* 
tuinally with an 
india-vuhher ring 
oi‘ washer, against 
wliich the moiitli of 
the bottlo is pressed to prevent the escajte t)f gas. 
This form of macliino is only snilablo for Imttles 
witli glass ball stojipore. The attendant has just 
to raise the bottio into position by the lover, ami 
opoji tho valve hy the handle, when the aerated 
water rushes into the hotblc, and, us it IiIIh, lifts 
the glass stopper into its place, Ho then lowers 
the bottle, removes it, ami repeats the oi»emtioii 
with others. The valve, V, is so designed that 
while it admits aerated water from tho pipe, W. it 
at tho saiho lime lets the displaced air in tlie bottle 
escape at tho pipe, A. 

■ when it is used for Icmoimilo or any similar 
sweet drink, the proper (luantity of sirup is put 
into the hottle lieforo it is llllcd with tho aerated 
Avater. Another form of this machine has a sirup 
pump attached to it, in Avhicli caso the same handle 
Avorks tlie valves to admit hoth Hivtip and aerated 
Avatev, 

A very simjile ami cflieiont kind of Iwttliiig 
niiparatus for beer consists of a small woocloii 
trough fed from a bariAjl, and of snlllcieiifc capacity 
to bold as much liquid as will keep a constant JIoav 
through six siphon tubes, Tho machine is set 
agoing by the operator sucking ilie air out of the 
Bijdion tubes. Tie removes a liottle from each of 
these as fust as it is lilled. 
l’’or corking-innehiiies, see CoiiK. 

Kottoiiiry, Bund on Contract of, i» a 
security by Avhich a sliii> and tackle is expressly 
mortgagoif or hupothccaicd by tho owner or iiia.ster, 
for rei)air.s to tlie sliip, or for money advanced for 
its outlifc or somo other necessary purjiose abroad. 
It is called a Kocurity by baltumyij, beeanae the 
bottom or Iccol of tho snip" is figuratively used 
to express tho avIioIo of it. Tho loan or debt is 
repayable only in tlie event of tlie sliijj’s safe 
arrival at the port of destination j and in eon- 
.sideration of this risk, tho lender or creditor 
exacts a promhim, tlie amount of Avhich dei)ends 
on the iiatmo of the adA’enturc. If tho ship' 
be totally lost, tlio. lender loses his luonoy} but 
if site rebiu'iia safely, ho recovers his pnncipal. 


together A,vith interest at the late agieed Aipoiu 
These contmeta are not treated ns oi'diiuiry mort- 
gages, and preferreil according to the order of date ; 
but inversely, the latest is preferred to tlie preced- 
ing, because it- is presiimccl that the last ioan saA’ed 
the shin Bottomry is sometimes grunted in the 
form of a hill, sumctiiiics as a bond, but it iiiiist 
alAvays be in Avritlng, and must state tho suni 
advanced, AAith the marine interest agreed on ( which 
often amounts to 23 jier cent.), the vovuge proposed, 
Avith the duratUm of tho risk, ami Avhother the 
security inehules cargo as m’oH as ship. The 
masters antliuriby to grant sucli a bond niises only 
in foreign ports, and depends on the micstimt 
Avhether the money is nece.ssary to complete the 
entcrimse. The owners of the' ship are not per- 
sonally liable for the julvance, ns the marine iutero.st 
gonerniry sAvallows up tlieir profit, hut tho master 
IS liable on his OAsm obligation. Y’^lierc the per- 
.sunal credit of the oAvner might be obtained l)y 
telegraph, the bottoiiiiy bond, granted Avitbout bus 
antliority, is void. The bottomry creditor is net 
subject to genciul or |>artieulai' average. Bottomry 
Avas not kiioAA'n to the civil lav- ; tlie Iuav of 
the United States is based on that of Englaiul, 
Bottomry contracts, Avhteli are subjected to rigiil 
scrutiny, arc assignable ami ncgotialde. Soo the 
Avorlcs of Arnoulcl, Parsons, Jlarsliall, Abbott, 
Park, I'ce. (m Marine Iiisuranco; also IN.SUKANCE, 
MlinCIIAST AC'r, llESrOXDlvNTIA. 

Kof7.e.ii,or Boziix (Ital. liohuno), an important 
trading town of the A.«.sti’jan Tyrol, chiirmingly 
situated on the Eisach, 33 miles KNE. of Tieiifc 
hy the Brenner Hailway. An Itnlian-looking place, 
it has soA'cml clmrchc.s nml monasteries— one of 
the former dating from tlio 13th contnvy— a castle, 
and a gymnashun. It is i>rotcoted from tho inun* 
ilutions of a mnuntahi-torrent in tho vicinity hy 
a sti'oiig wall aliont 2 miles in length. It has 
manufactures of silk, linen, liosioi'v, leather, &c,; 
and four extensive animal fairs. AViueand friiita 
in almndance uro produced in tiic environs. Pup. 
(1880)10,(141. 

Bon€ll4Ai% Euancoi-S, a Frencli painter, avos 
liorri at Paris in 1703, studied at Romo, and 
became a member of the Academy . (1734), and 
painter to Louis XV. (1705). Ho aa’us an artist 
of much ability, and equally facile in the produc- 
tion of figure or landscape pictnres. Tho number 
of Ids piclnres and diuAvlngs is said to have 
' exceeded 10,000} he also executed enginvings. At 
his death, which occurred May 30, 1770, lie Avan 
director of tho French Academy. 

Boucher <Ic Cr^YecoGtir dc Perthes^ 

Jacujues, aiithropolagist and A\’riter, horn at 
R6thol, 10th September 1788. Through )us father, 
an actiA'o botanist, lie came luidor Big notice of 
; Hapoleon, and was employed in mimorons missions; 
i t-o Italy, Germany, Austria, and Hungary. From 
tho Uc-storation he llAred at Alibovillc, niul there ho 
died, 5th August 1868. Ho Avroto tini'cls, poems, 
and an early apolog)' for free-trade; Init only liis 
Avorks oil tlie arelucology of man are of conse- 
quence UOAV. The lirst,’ J)c la Creutiou (6 vols. 
1830-41), already brought hini some reputation, 
hut his long investigations on stone Aveapons and 
other roiimihs of early human ciA’iii.satiun in the 
tertiniy ami older quaternary diluvial strata made 
.hiiii famous. His most striking discoA’cry ivas 
that of. a fossil human jawbone in tho <|nari'ics of 
Moulin-Quignon, near Ahhevillo, in 1863, Otlier 
Avorke of great A’ldiio are Aiitujtiili'i.- Celliq-nes et 
AutidUnviennes valfs. 1846-65), and Dc I’Jlovmc 
Ant6dilmkn d de ses (Eutfres ( 1860). 

Bouc]iCS>dll<lill01ie ( ‘mouths of the Rhone’), 
a dopartmont in tho south-east of Franco, fovmorly 
a part of Provence, Avith an area of 19H sq, nu 
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It is divided into the three aiToiuVissements of 
Marseilles, Aix, and Arles. Tlirou*;!! the northern 
and eastern districts tlio Maritime Alps sl()])e 
gently iluwn to the basin of the Uhone. Ttwards 
the seashore there are several plains of eonsuler- 
ahlo extent ; the western jiortion called the 
Caiiiargue is very unhealthy. The amount of 
aralde land is small; Jieaths, woods, wastes, and 
water occupy the rest, The Khone — which between 
Arles ami the sea separates int*t several braiiohes, 
forming a delta, called Itc dc hi Camirijnc — and 
its adtiient, tlic Durance, are the principal rivers. 
The department is intersecleil hy several canals 
of importance, and. by a great aqueduct couveying 
water from the Dnvanco to JIar.seillcs. The soil 
in some parts is strongly impregnated with salt, 
The great plain (»f Craii, to the east, is stony 
and arid. Besides the Dtaiig de Berre, there 
are imineroiiK salt-lakes eomimmieating with the 
sea hy natural or artUkdal channels. Miirl)lo, 
limestone, and gy]iHum arc found, and from 1000 
to 2000 men are ’engaged in coal-mining. Leather, 
hats, perfumes, soap, olive-oil, vinegar, and eheiu- 
iciil products are maimfuctuvcd ; there are ex- 
tensive hrandy-([iHtflleries and siigar-relinerioH; tlio 
prodnee of the salt-works is larger than that of 
any other part of France, and that (\f wino is large. 
Ih)p. (1872) tm, 911 ; ( 188(3 ) (K)4,Ho7. 

ISoiicicaiilt, Dioy, dramatist and actor, was 
hoi'll at Dublin, 2(ith Deeeiulier 1822. llo was 
educated at (Tnivorsity College, London, and in 
1841 nrodneod his first drama, Loiido)i Asstir- 
aiivc, Ijoforo ho was nineteen years old. It was 
signally successful, and its suceess determined his 
career. Once emhiirked in tlm eurcer of a j)laj’- 
writer, Boiieioault procliieed piece after piece in 
rajnei Buccessimi, in comedy, fareo, and melodrama. 
When he wont upon the stage he secured a liigli 
re]iutation as an actor. From ISud till 1800 ho was 
ill .Amerioa. Oti his vetuvu to England in 18U0, he 
produced The Vutlecu ./iainn, the lirst of several 
papular Iri.sh dramas which proved among the 
most sueee.Hsful of niorlern times. This was fol- 
lowed hy Anvli-iiit-Poi/iic ( 18(34), ami 'The Hhautjh- 
rciHit (187.5). The popularity of another ‘sensa- 
tion ’ draina, T/ii: Ocioroon ( 18(51 ), was inferior only 
to that of The L'olleea Dawn. For a time he 
was joiiit-nianager of blie Adelplti, and in lS(i2 
opened a ntuv theatre in London, the IVest- 
miuster, but was ruined by thy spenulation. 
Mo afterwards re-o.stalilishoi'l his fortunes hy 
now plays, in .some of wlihdi ho and Iiis wife 
took the leading parts. The Streets of London.^ 
I'Tjiiiai Sr.wl, and After Dark u’ore the most 
notahlo of his later works, all of which are of 
tlio ‘ sensation’ sehool, with which, it may be sai<l, 
ho i'li'sb familiarised the public. He has written 
iiioro than 140 original luecos and adaptations, 
[ii 187(3 he went to live in Now York, but in 
1887 visited Euglaiid, taking part, in eno of his 
own }ilays, Tfte JUt. 

ItoiicS AAir, geologi.st, was born iit Hamburg, 
Uitli March 1704; studied at ('Jeneva, Paris, Ediu- 
biirgli, and Berlin; lived at Paris, and then at 
Vienna, wliere he died, 22(1 Noveniher 1881. He 
travelled extensively, and wrote many geological 
work.s, one on the geology of Scotlamr ( 1820), and 
three on the geology of Turkey in Europe. 

ISoiilarik, a town of Algei'ia, 23 miles S. of 
Algiers hy rail. l*op. 8621. 

IfioiiflerSt Loms Euanoois, Duo dk, peer 
and inar.slial of Franco, one’ of the most di.stin- 
gnishod generals of his time, was lioi'ii in 1(544, of an 
ancient family of Picardy. He licgan his niilitarv 
career early, and served under the great Condo, 
Tnroijiic, ami Oatinat in the wars of Louis XIV., 
with siicli distinction that lie received the niar- 
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sluil’s baton in l()i)3. His famoUH defence of Namur 
against Willhini HI. in 160(3, and of Lille against 
Prince Eugene in 1708, nuido him a duke and peer 
of France. After the defeat of Malplaquet iu 17(10, 
he conducted the French retreat with admivahlo 
skill ami success, He died at Ibnitninebloaii, 2()tli 
August 1711. — His son, Josiii'ii Mai! 1 M, Due do 
Boiillers (1706-47), was likewise a marshal of 
France. 

Koiiflcri^t Stanisi.a.s, Maim^ui^ iJJ'h com- 
monly stvled Llio Chevalier de BouJlcrs, was liorn 
at Liinevlllo in 1737. Ho was tlic son of the witty 
Jlavipiiso de Bouilers, who [dayod a hrilliant part 
at the ooui't of Stanislaus, tlic exiled king of 
Poland. He rose to tlio rank of manshal, was 
a poet and literary man of some note, and miudi 
admired in the Fveueli sidons of hia (imc. He 
died in 1813. Wo have his GAinres C'homes {-ivoh. 
18*28), ami a now edition of his C'o)Ucs cn Pc/’.s ct 
Prose (1878). 

ISoii^'niiirillc, Loui.s Antoink iik, navigator, 
was horn at Paris, 11th November 1729, studied 
there, and attained great prollchiiiey hotli in lan- 
guages ami seieneo. In 1733 he went as secretary 
()f the French embassy to London. Tn 1730 he 
acted as Montcalm’s aiilc-de-camii in Canada, 
where he served with distinction, as also in the 
canijiaign of 1761 in (lermaiiy. After the peace 
he entered tlio naval service, in wliicli lie soon 
signalised Inmwelf. He undertook a voyage vounil 
the world (1766-69) with a frigate ami a St Jialo 
transport, the first voyage round the world whicli 
tlie French ever aceoinplislied. Ho gave an account 
of it in his Dcseripthm tfnn Vajiiii/e auioiir do 
Monde { 1771-72). Geograjihy and otlior branclicH of 
science wei'o enrieliod hyitwitli many di-scovories, 
III the North American war Bongainvillo com- 
inaiidcd several ships of the line, and in 1779 was 
made chef d’csccidre : in the following year ho was 
made ii lield-mai-shal iu the army. Aher tlm out- 
hrouk of the Itevolntion lie retired from public 
service, and devoted himself entirely to scientilie 
\mvsuits. By Napoleon I, lie was uuulo a senator, 
count of the' oinpire, ami inemher of the Legion of 
Honour. After tiiiii are named one of tlio Holomon 
Islands, a strait in the Now Hebrides, and a hay 
on the nortli side of the Strait of Magellan, Ho 
died 3I.st August 1811. 

Boilgailivillca, a neotropical goiins of Nycta- 



BouBainvillon, folingo and flowering brnnoliem 
0 , two sets eiidi of Llireo tlowor-bmla, with fiolmireil bwets. 


ginaceai, freipiently trained over tvollise.s or luulor 
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tlic roofs of greenhouses, on account of tho lieauty 
of its jieouliar inllorcscencc, the small llowers, which 
grow in threes, being almost eoucealctl by as many 
iiionibrnneoiis bracts of s^jlemlid rosy or jmrjilo 
colour. — The same name is given to a genus of 
hydroitl zooiiliytes. 

1toU!^li« Kajiuei,, K.S.A., lanilscape-nainter, 
was l)orn 8th Jaimaiy 1822, at Carlisle, where for 
two years lie w'as emjiloyeil in the ollice of tho 
town-elerk. ITo received hints from various 
{uiinterH, hut never obtained uuy systematic art 
Instruction. In 184/) lie was a soenu-iMuiitGr in 
Maiioboster, and later in Glasgow, whore Daniel 
Maeiiee, aftei'war(l.s P. H.K.A., encouraged him to 
become a laiulseape-naiiitcrj iiiid he shortly pro- 
iliiced several sketehe.s in Cadzow Porest, and 
‘Shipbuilding on the Clyde.’ Among the mom 
important of his oil-|)ioturea arc ‘ Bdlnhurgli from 
the Canal ‘ ( 18l)‘2) ; * Holy Island ’ (18(13) ; *In the 
Trossaehs’ (1800); 'Tlio Vale of Leitli’ (1866); 
'Kirkwall Harhoui’ (1807); ' Uorrownlnlo ; ' ‘St 
Monance ; ’ ‘London from Shooter’s Hill’ (1872). 
Mis ‘Koynl Volunteer Ileview ’ (1860) is in the 
NationarGallery of Scotland. Ilis best oil-pictures 
are spirited and expressive in touch, and jKwseN? a 
line sense of atmosphere; hut he frequently paintwl 
eai'cdes.sly «/»! hijn'ie<ily, iiud (»ro(luwl much, 
espceially diiriitg his later years, that was unworthy 
of his brush, Ills muuorous wator-eoloum are of 
more uniform o.'cecllonce ; they arc strongly inllu- 
enced hy tliu oxaniplo of David Cox, and are esjieci* 
ally romavkahlo for tlio delicate gray loiios of tlicir 
skies. In 18/57 Bongli was electod A.11.S.A., and 
in 1875 K.S.A. He liad sottlcil in Edinhurgli in 
1855, wlioro lie died 19th Novomlmr 1878. A 
collection of over 200 of his works was brought 
togotlior in tlio Glasgow Institute in 1880. 

Uouglit and Sold Notox. See Contiiaot 

NflTKS. 

lloilgio. a port of Algeria, on the Bay of 
Bougie, 12() miles lil. of Al^ders. llougio was the 
Salacu of tlio llmnans, and m tlio 6tli oenlnry was 
a eliiof seat of tho Vandals ; under the Amhs it 
was raised to such impovLauce that it was called 
Little Mecca, and was the entrepot of the trade 
between Cliristendom and North Africa; hut after 
varimis vicissitudes, it had sunk to a .small village 
ill 1833, when the Prcncli captured the place. 
Their extensive works have since rendered it a 
strong fortress, and a cimitucrcial centre of some 
value. Pop. (1886) 12,107. 

Itoilgics are rods of metal or other suhstiuicos, 
nseil for distending contractetl mucous canals, iw 
tho gullet, bowels, or urethra (see STUICTI/UB). 
For tho urethra, they are frequently of German 
silver or pewter, and vary fnmi Vath to Jth of 
an inch in diameter. Still lavgov sizes are used 
hy many surgeons. For tiio otlier canals, they 
are usuallv made of plaited thread, like an 
ordinary ruling-whip, impregnated M’ith a sub- 
stance called jiitiii-clKulk, of whicli tlie^ chief con- 
stituent is iudia-ruhher. 'I’liis combination of 
materials possesses a degree of firmness united 
witli (Ic-vibillty, and a sm<KJtluie.ss of Hiirfaco vciy 
suitable for tho end to ho attaiiuMl. In form 
they are cylindrical, wltli cither a .slightly 
taperoil roiiml extiGiiiity, or a somewhat acorn- 
shaped dilatation at t)v near tlie point. Tho name 
is also aiqilicd to rods of Mimilar siiapo made of 
gelatin, cacao-bnttei', or some .such Kijh.stnnce, 
which molts at the tomperaturo of tlio hoily, and 
charged with inodicamonts, which it is desired to 
apply to tlie mucous mombrane of tlio urethra or 
the nasal cavities, 

llongucr, PiEERH, a great Frenoli physicist, 
l)oni at' Croi.sic, in Ihitianv, lOtli Felmm^ 3698. 
In 17,35 ho was sent with Godin, La Condamino, and 


Jus.sieu hi South America to measnre a degree of 
the ineriilinn at the eqiiatoi'. Dining thoii' seveij 
years’ absence Bougner nnd his companions made 
valuable oliservations on the leiigtli of tho seconds 
pcnduhiin at great elevations, the deviation of the 
phiinh-Une fn»m a vortical position thvongli tlie 
attraction of a iieighhouring mountain, the limit 
of iieriietiial snow, the ohiiqiiity of the ecliptic, 
iSre. ffo pnhlishcii an account of his labours in 
the 2’h£orie ilc la Fiyurc do hi Terre (1749). His 
investigations concerning the intensity of light laid 
the foinidation of pliotoiiietry ; their vesnltH were 
fully eiiihndied in his Truite. d’Opti<mc (1760), 
In 1748 Boiiguer invented the heliomoter, after* 
wanls liniiiglit to greater jierfection hy Fraunliofcr. 
He died at I’aris, August 15, 1758. 

ISoiiglieri^aih Wieliam Aijoiamie, born at La 
Itochclle, 30th November 1825. "While engaged in 
business at llordeaiix he was instructed In art; and 
proceediiig to Paris, he u'orkeil ntuler Pieot, and in 
the Hcolc des Hcaux Art, where in 1850 lie gained 
the Grand Frix de Home, which entitled liiiii to 
study in Italy, whence ho retnriieil in 1855. In 
1849 he produced iiis dignified and austere ‘ Angcd 
of Death,’ but lie (hot made a distinct mark in 1854 
liy ‘The Body of St Cecilia borne to the Cata- 
eomlis,’ which, along with Ids ‘ Philomela and 
Proeno’ ( 1801 ), is now in the Luxembourg, and his 
‘Maria CoiiHolatrIx' (1877) was also a govonnneiit 
commission. Among his other w'orks may he 
nametl ‘ The Bather ’ and ‘ Vow of St Anno ’ ( 1 870 } ; 
‘Harvest-time’ and 'The Mower’ (1872); ‘Nymphs 
ami Satyiy’ (1873); ‘Homer nnd Ids Unido' (1874); 
•Holy Family’ (1875): ‘Youth and Love’ (1877); 
‘Triniuph of Venns’ (1870); and ‘Alma PareiiH’ 
(1883). Ilis prodnctioiiH are distinguislied hy a kind 
of cultured academic grace, finished and biilancod 
de-sign, and careful execution with a simiotli 
surface. Ho in seen at liis best in elii.ssical sub* 
iueta, and in softly idealised scenes from viirai 
life. Occasionally he 1ms painted portmitK; and 
nntong his decorative works are sulijects in tho 
lifttel Piroire, Parisj a coiling in tho tlieatro, 
Bordeaux, aiul paintings in the clinrches of St 
Clotilde ami St Augu.stin, Paris. 

itoiillld, Fkan^ois CiiAunE Amouh, Maihiuis 
UK, a distiiignished French general, was horn in 
1739 at the castlo of Cluzel, in Auvergne, entered 
the army at tlio age of fourteen, and served with 
distinction in Germany during tho Seven Yeais’ 
War. In 1768 ho was appointed governor of tho 
island of Guadehmpe, and afterwards coinmaiidor- 
iu-cliief of all the French forces in tho West Indies. 
Wlien war hndvo out in 1778, he miccessively took 
from the Britiah, Dominica, Tobago, St Euatache, 
Salwi, St Martin, St Chriatophor’s, and Nevis.. Louis 
XVI. iiomiuateil him a member of the AsHeiubly 
of Notables i« 1787-88; in 1700 lie was made 
commniiUer-iii-oldef of the army of the Meuse, tho 
Saar, and tho Moselle. His deei-sion of character 

f irovontwl the dissolution of the army nnd the out- 
ireak of civil war. For his sliaro in tlie attempted 
escape of Louis XVI. he had tu lice from Fiance. 
In 1701 ho eiitei-ed into the service of Giistaviis III, 
of Sweden, and affcerwanlB Hcn’eil in the corps of 
the Prince of Condo. Ho rejectoil a proposal nuuie 
ill 1793 that he should take the chief command in 
La Vendiie ; and went to England, wliero his advice 
in West Indian alFaim was useful to tho govern- 
meut, and where lie wrote his d/t'Mioh’Cj; siir la 
Rivolution Fran^ifsc. Hu died in London, 14th 
NovomW 1800. See Gahriors Lunin XVI., JioiiilR, 
cf PnmiHCT(1874). 

BoiiiHoii, a duchy, originally German, in the 
Belgian part of the grand-rluchy of Luxeinbnig, 
cansiating of a womly anil hilly district in the 
Ardennes, about 14fi sq. in. in extent. This diicliy 
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•was the possession of the famous cmsatlor, tJodfre^' 
of Boiiillon, wlio, in order to raise money for hia 
crusade, pledged it in 109o to tlio Bishoi) of Libge. 
It was coiifiuoretl by France in the war of 1672. 
By the peace ci£ 1811, the greater part of it was 
included in the grand-duchy of Luxombuig, ami 
the sovereignty of it passod to the king of the 
Nfctiierlands. lly the rovohition of 1830, BouilUtn, 
ali)ng with l/uxemliurg, ^^■a3 separated^ from the 
Ketherlands, and in 1837 united to Belgium. — The 
jirincipal town is Bouillon, situated between steep 
fiiils oil the Semoy, 0 miles NNE. of Bedim, anil 
near the French frontier. Pop. 2705. l^or the 
crnsadei'j see Godfkkv. 

ISouilIy« Jiivx Nicota.s, a prolific Fronch 
vlvaniivtist, burn at Ba Coudvaye, near Tours, 24fcU 
January 1763. During the tevor of the llev'oln- 
tion he fdled witli rare prudence .several import- 
ant public ollices, lie died at Paris, 14tVi Apiil 
18-1'2. In ids writing.s, Doullly reveals achametor 
of rare elevation ami sincerity, but the oilect is 
somewhat marred by lii,s pndi.vity and by an over- 
sentimentality that earned him fclie name of the 
"pobtc bicryinal.’ Of his plays the following 
deserve mention ! the comic ojmra iVerre le Urand 
(1790), L'Abhe do I'Apic (1795), Lcs deux Jour- 
nvci (1800) for Cliorubini's nmsic, Fanc/iow (1803), 
line FoUg (1803), Madame de SBvign6 (1803^). He 
wrote many poimlar hooka for tlio young, includ- 
ing C’ojifcsi't mu Filk (1809). 

Boillrtk, or Bulak, the port of Cairo, on the 
Nile, opiuisite an island of the same name, about 
one mile EW. from that city, of which it forms a 
suburb. It is a close-built town of poor houses, 
extremely dirty, ‘with very narrow and irrogular 
unpuved streets. It contains the eustoin-houso and 
warehouses of Cairo, a .school of engineering, cotton, 
paper, and sugar factorie.s, the govemment printing- 
press, and the Hi)lemlid and famous national imisouin 
of Egyptian antiquities {formed by Marietto Pasha). 
In the latter ave atoved the results of extensive anti 
systematic excavation, iucludiiig also many of tlic 
liistorioal redies brought to light by the agency of 
the ligyptian Exploration Fund. I’op. 20,090. 

Boiilaiiivillicr.St IIkniiy, Count, an emhient 
Freucli author, descended from nii ancient family 
in Picardy, was born 1 1 th October 1658, at St Saire, 
ill Normandy. He ro.si-rned the niilitar}’ profes- 
filou, acid devoted lumself to the investigation of 
the genealogy of the ancient families of France. 
Ilis writing.^, which are pervaded by extreme avis- 
tecvatic Konfcimcuts, were fivat pubUsUed after hits 
death, wliich took place on 23d Jaimary 1722. The 
most valuable of them arc his Ilistoirc de I'Aneicn 
ifonmi'iic.mmt dc Frunec (3 vols. 1727), his Ilistoirc 
dc la Fairia dc France et die Parlcment de Paris 
(2 vois. 17.53), and liis Abrdff6 Chronologigiic de 
VUistuirc de France (3 vol.s. 1733). 

CllilJKOIi EUNIi-ST JUAN MaIUE, a 
Fc'ciich general, was bom at Hemiea in 1837, and 
u'as educated at St Cyr. He served in Algeria, 
Italy, and Cochin-China} was with Bamine at 
Met/., but escaped to Paris, and held a lieutouant- 
eotoaeley under the Government of National 
Defence ; in 1876 hca<led tlio deputation of French 
ollicers at the celebration of the centenary of 
American Iiidei»endenco ; became brigadier-goiieral 
in 1880, by the iullueiice of the Due dViumatc; and 
in 1884-85 commanded fclio army of occupation in 
Tunis, till aii arbitrary attempt to exalt the mili- 
tary over the civil authority led to his recall. He 
was wounded in action in Italy and during the 
Coinnmno. He was ininLster of war from Jaiinary 
1888 to May 1887, urged forward tlie expalaiou 
of the Due d’Aumalc and the other princes from 
Franco, and through the introduction of somo 
desivablo army vefovius and the ainiearonee of a 

fortunate nmsic-hall song in his prai-su, was adopted 
as the omboiliuient of the ‘ revenge ’ policy bj- the 
Parisians, who for .some months .suficrod from wliat 
was termed the Boulanger fever. In 1887, while 
cominandinK an army corps at Clerinoiit-Ferrand, 
lie was, for liis remark.s on the then war minister, 
onlercd under arrest for thirty days ; and in the 
same year he cUallouged Jules Ferry for pulilicly 
refemng to him as a cafe concert hero. In March 
1888, for disobedience to orders, he was domived of 
his command, and placed on tlie vetived list j but 
•was iinincdiately elected deputy for Dordogne, and 
shortly thereafter for Nord. 

lloiilay dc la Mciirtlie, Antoine, Count, 
a French 8tate.snuin, horn at Chaumouzey, in the 
Vosges, ill 1761. He espoused the cause of the 
Kevohifcion, but became known as the oppo- 
nent both of Jacobinism and the desjiotisin or the 
Directory. Under tlie Emnive be bad an imiiovlant 
part in the preparation of tne Code Civil, and after- 
wanlslabonroil with zeal in the admiiuHtration of 
the national domains, He adhered to Bio cause of 
Napoleon, who bad created him coiiafc- in 1813, and 
was conveyed l>y the Hussian.s, after tho second 
Kestoration, into Germany, lioturning to France 
in 1819, ho lived in retirement at Paris, where he 
died 2d Fobniaiw 1840. Ho published an essay on 
tho Comvionweatih in England (1799), and liourri- 
enne et scs Eireurs (1830). His son Honvi (1797- 
18^) made sanno figure as a social vchiriuev. 

BoiiWci’-clJiy is a stony clay which 1ms a vevj’ 
wide geographical distribution. It occurs more or 
less uinmilantly in the British Islands, as far south 
at Ien.st a.s tlie Bristol Channel and the valley of 
the Tluvmes. In like mauuer, it uvov.spreada exten- 
sive area.s in Norway, Srvedon, Denmark, Blesw’ick- 
Holstein, Holland, Hanover, I'rns.sia, Baxony, 
Poland, and Ceutvai and Northern Ilussra. lu the 
lower valleys of the Alps, and many other moun- 
tain districts of Central and Bon them Europe it is 
also rvell knov’n. It has likeu'isc been traced over 
vast regions in British Aniorica and the northern 
states 01 the Union. Bonlder-clay varies in thick- 
ness from a few feet up to 20 or 30 yards— being 
generally thickest upon low-lying regions, and 
thinning away as it is followed np toivavds the 
mountains. It is nnstmtified, and contains .stunc.s 
seatteml confusedly through its mass without any 
reference to tlieii* relative size and weight, 'i'luise 
Ntonc.s are of all 8hapc.s and diinonsioms, from mere 
grit up to great blocks several Lons in weight, 
alnny of them ave bbmtod and snbangular, and 
show on one or more sides that smootheu, aliraded, 
and striated appearance which is eharactovistie of 
glacial action. Tlie clay itself is guiieraBy more or 
less tongh and hard, and lias api>arenlly been sub- 
jected to intenso pressure, as is further shown by 
the j»re.senco now ami again of a kind of ‘psemlo- 
lanuimtion * or ‘pseudo-bedding,’ often inaiked liy 
diircrenccs of ccuour, and sometimes by lines of 
stone.s. The.so structures appear to bo due to the 
shearing and yielding of the clay under pressure. 
Here and fcbeve leuticnlaY patches of water-worn 
stones, and gravel, sand, and clay occur com- 
idetely inclosed in the tniunltiious stony clay-— 
neing confnseil, eontmted, and involved with tlie 
latter in sneh a way ns to show that they and the 
stony clay had been rolled forwaul upon each other. 
Tho included stones are more or lo.ss local in char- 
acter — that is to say, the groat majorily in any 
imlividnal sheet of hdnldor-ciny have tieeiMlefcachei! 
from rocks belonging to tlio drainage area wlLliin 
wliich that particular sliecfc of houldur-clay oeenrs: 
while tluise fragments which have come from a 
groaterdislancc can bo shown to have travelled in 
one and tho same direction as the locally ilerived 
stones and bonldevs, In like imouicv, tho' colour of 
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tlie clay is nioro oi- local. TIjuh, in 
coinpwcvl lai-^'clvof rcvl-ooloiiredroelw, tlioboiildcr- 
clay is red ; M’liile it may be yellow, gray, or blue in 
other regions, iveeording to the ^ivovailing cobmrs of 
tlio rooks uiion or near to which it lie.s, Possllw 
have hcon mot with at rare intervals in hoiikter- 
clav, Imt tliG.so aro always derivative, and not 
unfrcqnontly they are sinoiithed and striated in the 
aame manner as tho stones ; in otlier words, they 
are boulders just as are tlie stones amongst wliioli 
they lie. In many jilaoes, where the bouhlor-clay 
has been sfcriiiiied {lil' tins uadoriying rocks, these 
are found to ])resont a highly Rmoothetl and abraded 
surface, streaked with vectiliiiear grooves and 
scratoljofl, tlio trend or direction of ivhioh coiro- 
sponils with that followed by tlm stones and boulders 
in tiio bonliier-ciay. Not unfveijuoiitly, Iiowevcr, 
the underlying rocks yveseiit a very shattered and 
confused .appoarancu under the elay — larger find 
snuiUor iiiasse.s l>ei«g inclosed in tbo lower part of 
the houlder-elay — the bottom portion of whieli, 
indeed, is ofttm eptiroly coiiij)osed of tho debris of 
imdoiiyiiig rock-masses, which havu all tlio apjiear- 
nnco of having hcen torn out of their places ami 
draggeil forward in the dtrcction followed by the 
fiivilier-tra veiled blocks and boulders of tho houlder- 
clay. In tlie lower reaches of mountain valleys, 
as 3n tlio-so of Ih'itmn, the Aljis, tho Pyrenees, 
hoiiUler-clay tends to form gently undulating or 
Hiiproxlmatidy level slioets or layurs, 'wliich being 
cut through by streauiH or rivers, form niovo or loss 
hold hlulls and sciiui's, In soino low-lying tracts, 
Itowuvu]', it is often arranged in long parallel banks 
or ‘drums,’ and ‘sowhacKM— tho genoval trend of 
which corresponds wttli Chat of tho striie or Hoiuhdios 
on tho unilorlylng rooks, aiul with tlio dlreution 
followod by tlio bouldors in tho honldor-clay. En- 
collont ftxitiiiphw ot rf/'tfWM' oeour in Nithsilalo and 
in tlio lower valleys of tho Teviot and tho Twoud. 
In these and many other regions tlio Iiouldof-olay is 
fruqneiitly found lieapod U]i on oiio side of proini- 
iient rocky knolls amt hills, tho stoop faces of which 
/mit the tUroelion in wliloh tlw boubloiw of tlio 
clay ha\’o tmvulled. This is tho appoavaiico oallocl 
‘ewag and tail'— tlio tall Iioing cmiiiiosoil largely of 
bonhlur-eJav. As o.Namples may be eitoil Eilln- 
burgh Ciuslle, Dalmalioy drags, ami other isolated 
hills near Kdliihuvgh. Tho origin of boiildcr-olay, 
which has boon the subject of imicli discussion, is 
luiw hardly in dispute. llouldor'Clay is uiKpiesblon- 
ably tlio prodiiet of glaeiation, anti Uio plmnomoniv 
mentioned above lead to tho belief that this stony 
clay is simply the Iiottom-inoraiuo or ground-mor- 
aine of (jxtincb glaciers, which foviuorly had a most 
Oxtensivo ilevelopiiumt in tho northern ami temper- 
ato latitudes tjf tho gbibo (mi Gi.acial PjvifiOD, 
Kaimks, Moumnks). Ilouldcr-clay must not he 
confounded with tho niariw. clays, wiiicli contain 
tho vomains of mariiio shells, i.'te. of arctic and 
northern si)ecu!s. 'I'hcse clays are usually movG or 
less well bediled, nud the stones (miitaincm by tbeni 
have evidently heon dropped from lloating ico. 
I5ontdev-clay is known in Scotlaml as Tii( — a term 
whieli many geologists profor, inasiimeh as bonlder- 
clay is often rather a stony eavtli than a clay. 
b'oniKM'ly tlie terms Difiioiaui and Drift were used 
to designate henblor-clay and cevlain gravelly and 
arenaceous deposits frequently associated U'itli tliat 
iiccumulatioi! j but they are* now seldom or never 
used. In tho Alpine vcglons bouldeivclay is known 
nmior the iiaiuoH of Grnnd-moriinc, Ifor((iiicjivo- 
fmde, or Moraine defond ; in Germany it is called 
GraddrAicmcrgel, Ge.sphkhddm, or Blodddm; and 
Kroadmidcrd in /Sweden. 

ISouldcrs, I’huiA'rio, are largo niasses of nick 
found at a distance from the formations to winch 
they belong. Tlie term is genei'alty ap}>licd when 
they are found lying lictachcLl on tlio snvface. 
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Large blocks of Scandinavian rocks are scattered 
oyer the plaiiis of Denmark, Prussia, and Nortborn 
Dermaiiy. Prom their magnitude and number tliey 
fytjqucntly form a striking feature in the landscape, 
bonio of tlic.se liavo been wirshed out of the Bouidcr- 
clay (q.v.), but the larger number are dotted over 
tho surface or tho terminal moraine.s of tho great 
novtliorn ice-shcet (see t-i/AWAL Pkuioj:>). They 
abound on tho siiores of the Fivtii of Poitli. yucli 
bouldors are .sitnplj' the msidue of the iKuildev-clay 
which has boon denuded ami washed away by the 
action of tho sea, Tlie pede.stal of tho statue of 
Peter the Great, in St I'ctorsbiirg, wa.s limvn out of 
a large erratic houlder, 1500 tons in weight, tliat lay 
on a luaishy plain near that city. Tiie boulder 
callcil Dicrrc dc Murmctlcs at Montliey, in the 
canton of Valais, contains 70,030 cubic feet, and is 
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lai'g'e (motigli to have a chulot built on it. Prout 
tho iiatnvu uf tho utoiio, it is heliovcd to liavo boon 
carried by glacloi- action a distanco of 35 miles 
down till) vnlloy. On tho other Imiul, tho well- 
known ‘llowder Stoiio’ of llorrowdalo fepv.) is- 
simply a tlofcaclicd block, wiilcii 1ms fallen fioni tlio 
adjaconb crags. , , 

Ifioiilcvrird (Fr., also spolt houhwHi apnav- 
ontly a eomijition </f a ireutoiiic word « Ger, 
bollmrl' ; of. Span, balmrtc, Ital. hulunrdo, ‘ bul- 
wark’), tho iianic, given in Prance to a broad 
street or lU'omonade jdanted with vows of trees. 
Originally it waa applied to tho bulwark portion 
of a rampart, thon to tlio promoimdo laid out on 
a demolisbod fortiiicatlon. Tlio boulevards of 
Paris are the most famous, The lino^ from tlio 
MAilcleine to the Ibistillo became a walk in the (lays 
of Louis XIV., and then a street. Tlie so-called 
outer iioulevards date fnirn ITtiti, and wero also 
old fortificatioUH, levelled and planted. But many 
so-called recent boulo^•ardB in Paris and olsoivlieve- 
aro simply now and Imnilsome streets, planted with 
trees, ami bai’C no relation to old fortifications at 
all. Some parts of them present a very dazaling'- 
spectacle; and, as a whole, they ntlord a striking 
exhibition of the life and character of the P’reuch 
capital in all tlio dillerenb clnssas of society. Thu 
Jkndcimds dc la Madeleine, dcs Cajnwdtes, aiid 
Mi/idinnrtrc are the most notable. The Tliames 
Embankment is a boulevard in the usual sense of 
the term. 

' ItoulogllCt a town of Pmnea, in tho depart- 
ment of tnc Seine, on tlm right bunk of tho river 
of that name, about 5 inilea S^V. of Paris, from 
whieli it is .separated by the Bois do Boulogne. . It 
has numerous villas, and over dOO wasli-houses on 
the river, which is liei'O ero-ssed by a line stone 
bridge of twelve arches. Pop. (1885) SO.OSd. The 
Bois do Boulogne is travei-sed by many walks. 
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the l)rnfi(\est of which the fashionable 
^vnrld Of Paris traYols in Kaster-week to the Ahhej' 
of Lon<'elimuii. At the eutvauco of tlio wood lies 
Autiiuii ((j.v.). During the Kevolution, the trees 
of the oilier walks were mostly cut down 5 hut 
when Napoleon clioso St Cloud,' in the iiiiinediate 
neiglihouniood, for his amniiier resuloiice, new 

A\ aU{s were ])lanteil and hud olf, and the inclosing 
walls ^\•ele restoreil. All traces of the injuries 
inUicted during the siege of 1870-71 have now dia- 
rtppeared, and tho Parisian can again enjoy his 
favourite place of recreation. 

ISoulogilC'SUl'OlciV a fortified seaport in the 
French department of Ihis-de-Calais, situated at 
the mouth of tho Liaiic, in tho English Channel, 
•27 milc.s SiV. of Calais, and loS N. hy W. of 
Paris i)y rail. Tlie town consists of two jmrtsS — 
Ulijier and LoAver Boulogne. The upper town 
was in fonuev times .strongly fortificrl; hut its 
rainparta liiive heeii converteil into licautiful pro- 
iiienade.s, from wliicli, in clear weather, Dover 
Castle can lie seen, Thu upper town coiitiiins 
tho lidtul-do-vilie, on the .'site of the castle where 
tiodfroy do Bmiilhni was iiom in lOtil, and the 
foriiier cathedral, relmilt (l827-(}(i) in the Italian 
style, with a dome 300 feet lugli, an«l with aminum- 
lous image of tlie Virgin. The hnver town, the 
seaport proper, is newer, more poniilous, and iiioi'o 
lively, iiihaliited cliielly by nterehante, niarinom, 
and lisheriuen. It contains the harmcks, tlie great 
iiespital, the tlieatrc, tlie imisonin and ^llory of 
art, and many elegant residences. Boulogne lias 
•A college, several schools, English ns well as 
Preneli, and a |mblio library of .'»o,(M)0 volumes} 
tluiio are extensive and excelleut salt-water haths ; 
and, oil account of its fine .sands, it is a favour- 
ite, though soniewliat expensive resort for sea- 
hathiiig. The English residents liave recently 
licconio much le.sa nninerous. Pop. (1872) .39,7(X) } 

( 18Hd) 49,910, actively engagwl in the manufaeturo 
of linen, cordage, iron, steel pens luid buttons, 
oil, soaji, and clieinioal productH. Boulogne is tho 
chief station in Franco of the North Sea fisheries. 
It lias an active coasting trade, and mnks with 
(.’alais as one of the nearest and most froquented 
pbiee.s of iiassago lietwecn Pnt-nca and ISiigland, 
stummns plying daily to Linulou, which they reach 
in from 9 to K) hours, and twice a day to Eolke- 
stone, which they reach in about 2 liaurs. Paris is 
reached by railway in 4^ hours. About 5(X)0 
vessels, most of them English, of over 1,000,(]00 
tons hurden, enter or clear the port aimuollj'-, their 
eargoiNs ropre.seiiting a value of some £20,0(>0,0()0. 
Tiiii priucijial imports are woollen, cotton, and silk 
material j the exports are nuonifaeturcd fabric.^, 
leatlmv, and wine. The UailMiuc of Boulogne is 
too .shallow for largo ships of war, altliough it 
has been repeatedly enlarged and impi’oved. A 
large wot-doclc was completed in 1872; and 
a iicw_ and extensive tfeep-sea liariwiir was 
begun in 1879, wbieh will pmbably cost, when 
linislieil, not less than £1,000,000. The bine clay 
clilVs have been cut away, and a solid sea-wall 
built of tho Htone and soil; and tho works, which 
have been steadily pushed forwartl, include outer 
moles or breukwater.s with a length of over 4400 
yards, and an inner mole or travorae, 1200 yards 
long and 200 wide, alongside which steamships may 
lie at all states of the title. The whole French 
navy could lind a haven in this havlmur, where the 
largest shi]is will he able to lie at aiiclior even 
at low-water, an advantage hitherto eiijoj'cd hv 
only the military ports of Brest and Cherhourg. 
Boulogne was kiioivn to tlie Romans as Poring 
Gegoriaciis, hut after the time of Coiistuiitino the 
(treat, it was called Puuunia, and after thab of the 
(lavlnvinginns, Jiolonia. In 1435 it came into the 
.pessessioii of tho Duke of Bnrgundj', and was 

unitctl witli the crown of France liy Louis XI. in 
1477. The town was takoii l»y the English in ld44, 
aud restorcil to tho Freneli in lodO. From this 
point hjis been contemplated eveiy invasion of 
England since the days of Caligula ; and here 
Napoleon encamped 180,000 iiiuii aud collected 
2400 tranmiorts, reaiiy at any favourable nioiiient 
to swoop m>wn on the shores of Britain ; Imfc after 
niontlm watcliing, tlie wav with Austria created 
utlicr employment for them, .ds a memorial of 
this great ca'mj), a tall marble column was erected 
on the higher grouiuls, and in 18-11 snrnunmted l»y 
a colossal statue of Najioleoii. In 1840 Boulogne 
was the scene of one of the adventurous expedi- 
bkni.s of Louis Napoleon, wlio was imprisoned in llio 
citadel. The poets Churchill and Camiibell, and 
lai Sage, the author of Gil lilug, dieil here. (.If 
late yeniu, from its accessibility to English tourists, 
aud rapid railway transit to Paris, Jlmilogne has 
greatly supemeded Calais a.s a place of doliarhatioii. 
Sec Alerriuew’.H Moii/oi/uc-siir-JlIcr (Loud. 1882). 

JUoilltoli) AIattiiliw, a celebrated English 
ongiucer, was hoin 3il Hepteinher 1728, at Birming- 
ham, wlici’O bis father had made a coiisiderahlo 
fortune us a ailver stamper and piercer. On las 
death in 1759, Matthew carried on tlie l)nsine.ss 
of the mnnufaetory with great eneigy, and 
extended it by tlie \iuvc.lmse of a piece of 
laud, then a barren licatli, at Woho, near las 
native town, bis works there being opened in 
17B2. Hem ho inijiroved not only the work- 
maimhiji, hut the artistic merit of bis work. 
One of his first inventions wius a new mode of 
inlfiying steel. Ho entered into partnorsliip with 
James Watt (ipv.), who had obtained a patent for 
tho great improvements in the steatn-engmo which 
have immortalised his name, and they established 
a manufactory of stenm-engdiies in 1799. Aftm' 
oightemi yearn of anxious labour, tins duiiartinent 
of tho husiness began to he remunerative. They 
jointly contributed also to the iiiiproveincnt lif 
coining innchinevy, and so to the ])orfection of tho 
coinage it.Helf. It'was only in 1882 that a Boulton 
urcMS, at the Mint, Tower Ilill, was finally discarded. 
llouUon obtained a patent in 1797 for his metliod of 
rainuiK water by impulse. Boulton died at Hobo, 
18th August 18(19. His long life was devoted to tlie 
promotion of the useful arts and of the commercial 
interests of his native country. Ho was a Fellow 
of the Royal Hociety, ami member of tho Lunar 
Society, and was ou terms of friendship with tUo 
chief scientific and literary men of his time ; lie was 
a man of extremely plcusuig conversation, and of a 
most geiierons disptwition. See Hmiles’a Lives 0 / 
lioultun and ll ’iifi ( IWdo). 

JSohikL or Hdundapv, tho ntino.st limits of land 
hy which tiie same is known and can ho ilescrilied. 
These are i-ecognisetl in various ways — e.g. by a 
line of marcli .stone, s, a hedge, a iliteh ; by reference 
to possession of tenants ; liy rcfei'encu to a plan ; 
hy meaHuremeut. The nlaii is fclie safest, becaii.so 
least ombiguons, boumlavy. A boumlavy-fence 
generally liidongs equally to the two neighbours. 

A boundary hy the sea gives property in tlie fore- 
shore (see IkuiNDJNn CHAltTKii), T'lie boundarie.s 
of towns depend in many cases on those of a grant 
of lamls or jurisdiction anciently made to the town. 
Tlie Refonii Acts of 1832-88, 18(i7-(i8, and 1884-8"), 
or commissions acting mulev them, defined poUlical 
houudaries, hu(; these are in many ea-ses diHerenb 
from the nmuudpal houudaricH. In .Scotland, 
statutes passed in 1857 and 1861 nrovide a siiiiplo 
mode of extending boundaries of Ijiuglis, proviilcd 
tho inhabitants in the outside districts siihslan- 
tially Hs-seiit. Wliore a poliee-hnrgh in Hcotliind, 
or a hical-lmard ilistricb in England is formed, 
tlie pi-esuling aiitliority deline.s a boundary, which 
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in })iil)licly vecordotl. There is no survey of 
Scotlaiul foi' adnuiiistvative purposes, liencu the 
hmiiularicH of parlslies and counties aro nowhei-e 
laid down and reeordod Ijy piihlic authority, except 
in tlio case of parislies erected under Graham’s 
Act for chuvclj purposes, Tlie boundaries of a 
Iiarish arc ascertained by the ])riva£o Imuiidaries of 
the estates lyin'' within it, It is often doubtful, 
however, to which parish lands really belong. To 
avoid pooi'-law di.sjnites on this point, it )ias l>eeii 
suggested that the Ordnance Sun'ey (which was 
liiised on hearsay information) .shnnhl Im made 
conclusive evideneo of parochial houmhmes. 

ISoiliKlilig: <lluirtcr, in the Sc«ds law, is a 
charter which describes the lands hy their bound- 
aries. It gives right to everything; within the 
houmls, but it prevents the acfjuisitioh by posses- 
sion of any piece of jiropcrty ontsido the bounds, 
even althnngli the charter contains a clause of parts 
and pertinents. Tliis rule, however, dots* not apply 
to servitudes, wlii(di can be aci(uired beyond the 
limits of a bounding charter, nor to such'an hieor- 
poixvil riglitas .salmon-li.sJjing. Jf the Isrundary i«J 
tlie sea or tlio seashore, the right is uxteitdecl or 
limited as the sea pennaneutly rocedc-s or advances. 
If, again, it be a stream, the projmrtv may lie sub- 
ject to alteration, either extoiide»i hy Alluvion 
(mv.), or the gradual and imperceptible variation 
oi the chaniiol ; or the stream may cease to he the 
Ijonudary, in consequence of some violent change. 
But if the property described in the charter is 
bounded by walls, tlio walls, us a general nile, will 
not be beld as included in tin? giYinfc ; and where it 
is intended tliat a wall is to be mutual, this must 
be exiiressed. When the grant is described both 
by boundaries nml by mensin'emcnt, the Ixninrluiics 
dotormiiiG its extent, although coiibiiiiung a larger 
quantity of ground than the measurement. See 
CllAUTlill, CliNVEVANUJi, GUANT, and 'i'lTl.K. 

ISOIIIUIS, IlKATlNiJ OF Tllli, or Pcrumhulation, 
the po]>ular expression in Knglaud for those period- 
ical surveys or peramlmlations hy which tlio ancient 
boundaries of parishes used to be preserved, and 
which ill many respects resembled bb« old Roman 
tcnniiKiUd, celebrated every year on Fobniaiy 23, 
the last month of the year. On Holy TimrsilRy or 
Ascension-day, the clergyman of the parisli, with 
tlie parochial ollleers and otlier parishionew, folkiwed 
by the boy.s of tJio pari.sli school, lieaded In* tJioir 
iilasters, used to go in jirocessiun to the dillbroiit 
parish bimudaries, which houndarios the boys stnick 
Avitli ]ieoled willow-wands that they carrieil iu their 
hamls. htometimes the lioys were whipped ab im- 

S irtaiit points ‘ to inahe them remember.’ At 
irowslmry the hounds-heatiim was enllod Banner- 
ing, and was kept up iviinnaljy till the iinddle of 
tlio lilth coiitnry. At Ludlow’ it still retained its 
religious character in 1822. For an account of 
tile ceremonies, see Braml's .Vupidm' AHiifjuities, 
under ‘Rogation Week and Aseensioii Day.* ' The 
custom is not coulined to Kiigland. See Mackenzie 
Wallace’s Itimld. 

Bounty, a term applied to any sum granted by 
the legislature towards creating or eucoiiri^ing 
some kind of undertaking helioved to bo of national 
inijiortauco. At one time the .system of gi'aiitiiig 
such honuties w’as very jirovaleiit, and it still con- 
timios in some countries. There w’ero lumiitics on 
the tonnage of vessels eni|)Ioyed in the hciringand 
wlialo lisheries ; on the importation, of materials of 
manufactures; on the importation of iudigci from 
tlio colonies ; on the exportation of Irish and ,S(Witeh 
linen. That this system was a costly and factitious 
process for fostering eommerce, manufactures, and 
agj'icnltnre was ably contended by Adorn Sinitlr 
in his Wealth of Nutions With, regard to 

the lierring-lislicry in particular, the drift of hia 


remarks is to show tiiat in consequence of the 
liounty the licmngs cost more to the go\'era- 
nient than the price they fetched in tlie market. 
The liounty on linen, which was not aholislted till 
1830, had before that time averaged £150,000 a rear. 
The bounty on the exportation of grain from Fng- 
laiiil, abolished in 1814, iiad for some years ai’crnged 
£160,000. The French still give bounties to en- 
courage their cod-fishery on the Banks of Neu-- 
fonjidlantl. anil to .stimnlato the liHilding and nin- 
ning of sliljis, both of ijoii and wood. In 1881 tlie 
French bounties on shipping amounted to £400,000. 
In 1888 the Argentine Rejtublic granted a bounty 
on tliQ export of live cattle niid preserved meat. 
The most important form of the existing bounty 
system, how’cver, is tliat on sugar, which prei'ails iu 
Germanj', Fmnce, Austria, Holiaml, and Uelginm. 
The bounty on sugar is not. a ilirect one, hut is paid 
on the piincijde of roturnlng on exportation the 
HHiM elmrgci] nn inland duty. In con.seqnencc of 
mcclianienl iiinn-oveinents, tlie quantity of sugar 
netunllv extracted from the beetroot is greater than 
the estimated yield on which duty is jiaicl. Thus 
the govemiiient jiaid as drawback a sum greater 
tliau w’liat it receiveil as revenue, and, accordingly, 
spoiuls a considerable amount in artificially en- 
couraging tlio prothiction of sugar, 'f'lie annual 
average of sugar Immities in 1887 ^vas in France 
about £600,000, in Belgium £170,000, in Holland 
£laO,QQO. This state of things Intviiig been found 
unsatisfactory, a couferenee of Hmopean powem 
OH the bounty system was held in Loudon in 
1887-88; and thegovonmients represented accepted 
the view that the bounty system ought to be 
almlislieil bylei'^ring duty* on sugar as it goes into 
consumption. 'I’lie bounty designed to stimulate 
exportation must l>o dislingiiishocl from the Draw- 
liack (q.v.), meant to put In a fair position for 
exportation tboso commodities more heavily taxed 
atliome than abread. See Fjikk Tuauk. 

An nniinal gmnt of £2000 to the Ohmcli of Scot- 
land for mission juirpo.soH is called the Royal 
Boinity. Anotlicr aannal grant called tlio Royal 
Bounty ha.s long lieen given in Thitaiu for improv- 
ing tlie breed of homes. It has hecii generally 
ex^icndcil in prizes at race meetings ; hut a Royal 
Commission m 1887 recommended that it sliouhl 
lie given in prizis for thovouglibred stallions at 
liorsc-sliow’s. Tlie name Queen's Bounty is popu- 
larly given to a clinritabie dniiafcifin hestow'eil on 
tbe mother of triplcte. For Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
SCO that article.' 

Bwiiityis also the familiar nnmo for the sum 
of money given tii induce men to enter the 
army or navy. In time of peace, w'hen tlieie 
is little or no need to augment the forces, the 
iHumty sinks to a minimum; but iu cases of 
exigency, it Is raised iieeording to the (lillioulty and 
urgency of the cireiiiiistaiiees. In the British ariiiy, 
no hoiinty was paid to recruits until the nine- 
teeiitli century ; the teuiiitation.s oll'orecl to them, 
if any, W’ore of some other character. Tlie highest 
iKMinty ever jiawl dining tlie great wars ngnin.st 
Napoleon was in 1812, wlien it ainoniited to 
£18, 12s. 6d. for limiteiL service, and £23, 17s. (id. 
for life; but th«50 sums were subject to many 
unfair and alisunl deductions ; mid even so late ns 
1840, wlioii the bounty to an infantry recruit was 
nominnll.v £4, bo veeoivetl little more than one- 
eiglitli of that anionnt. In 1853 the liounty was 
£7 per heoil ( for lino infantry ) ; in 1 8.50, indy £2 ; 
ill 1858. £3; and it afterwards underwent further 
changes. It wns nhvays higher in tlie cavnliy and 
oi'tillerj’ than in the infantry, and higher iu High- 
land than other lino regiments, on accountof nmttei-s 
cunncctwl with dress and jiersoual ornaments. It 
was snpposed that recruits were teinjited more by 
immeduite boiuity than by prospective pay anil 
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pensions ; so tliat wJiile the rate of hoiiuty rariwl 
I'veouently, that of pay and penswma ximlevweiit 
little change. For Home tiino ifc was ciistoiniM^’- to 
otfcv a bounty to men lielnnging to_a regiment 
or<Iere(l home frojii abroad in order to induce them 
to eontmne tViere ; and in 1887 a honnty of £2 was 
ollercd to men ^v]lo prolonged their ser\’ice with 
the colours. Tlie name is now in ii.se in the 
militia for tiie £2 a year given to each eflieient 
man who enters wliat is called the ‘Militia 
Ileseire,’ and tliereby renders himself liable to 
.service in the ranks the vegnlar army if reiiuired. 
The term bounty is also usal in tlic nary to signify 
the distrilnithm of money made to the oificera and 
evGWfi tn\ piuticulftv occasions of active seiA’iee. 
See Booty, Pjuzh, Salvage. 

Boniitv, in Ibo United States, is a term for 
g)ants (d land to Hokliers and sailors, their widou’S 
and children, for services in the anny and navy. It 
is also applied to sums of money iMiid by govern* 
merit to owners of lishing-veysels, by Act of Con* 
gross of July 2!J, 1813, for the encoumgementof that 
industry, and to snm.s of money appropriated by 
diUcient state ]ogislatuiG.s for the uestnictioii of 
wiki boasts ami de.«tructive binls, when the country 
was ccnupar.atively new and sparsely sotclwl. The 
iimoiinfs now jiaid to eouipanics and corpomtioiis 
\Yluch carry the mails hy land ami water have lieen 
called bounties, but are more properly tenneilappro- 
iniations for caiTying tbe inniK See 

liouiity. Mutiny of the. See Pi'i-cairn’s 
I8LANI). 

Ifiourbalci, Charles Denis Sauteh, French 
general, born at Pan, 22d April 3816, eiitere<l the 
army in 1830, and fought in the Crimea ajid Italy. 
In 1870 lie commamlod the Imperial Guard at 
Jlotz, from wlience lie was sent t<r England, on 
a .secret mission to the empro.ss. Under lTainl)etta 
ho organised the Army of the North, and com- 
manded the Army of the Loire. His attempt to 
break the Prussian line at Belfort, Brough ably 
concedved, ended in disastrous failure; in a Rerie.s of 
dosnltmy attacks on a mnelr inferior force, January 
Ifl-l?, 1871, lie lost 10,000 men. In the rvrotcliell 
retreat to Swit/eiiand that followed on tlieSyith, 
reduced to despair by tbe ill-success of his plans, 
he attempted to commit suicide. From 1873 to 
1870 lie commanded tinj 14th Army Cori>s at Lyons, 
and in 1881 ho retired from active service. 

a French family wljich for several 
generations occupied tlie throne.s of France and 
Naples, and still rules in Spain. It derived its name 
from the castle and soi'^iiiory of Ihmrhon, in the 
former province of BournonuaiH, in the ceiiti'c of 
France. The first member of the family recorded 
in history urns Adliemar, sire or lowl of Uonrhon, 
at the bogiiiiiing of tlie lOtli eeiitnrv, who traced 
his clesconfc from the illnstrioim Cfiarles . Martel. 
After several changes the seigniory of Bouxdion de- 
volved upon an heiress, who in 1272 married Kolasrt, 
the KiKth sou of Louis IX. of Fiunce, and the name 
and pos.sessioiis of the lionsc thus passed to a hraiich 
of the royal family of tbe Cnjnits, under whom it 
was converted into a <liinliy. From this lioliert 
.s|n-aim two lines, an elder ami a younger. The 
eider line liad many eiiiiriont ropreseiitativca among 
the nobles of Franco, but emled with the famous 
Constable of Bourljon, who in 332.3 was deprived 
of luH po.ssossions and dignities for allying himself 
with Cliarles V. against hi.s own eoiuitry. 

A re])rosentatii’b of the younger line inherited 
the iiossessioiiH of tlic (.'onstahlo, and won raised 
to the dniccdom of VenclOme. His son, Antoine, 
obtniueil by nmvriage the throne of Navni*re, and 
Antojne’.s son was the famous Hcmy of Navarre, 
wliu i« 1389, on the extinction of the male lino of 


tlie House of Ibilois, fell lieir to tlio crown of 
lu’anee. Anumg the many collatei'al ami levs 
eminent hranclies of the Bourbon lionsc amoim 
the Fieiwdi mddUty may he meutioned those of 
Montjiensiev, Coiule, Conti, and Soissons. Only 
a few inexnbci's of the collateral lines, however, 
have actually borne the name of Bourbon ; for 
example, the Cardinal Charles de Bonrhim, Dnko 
of VendOnie, wlio, under tiie name of Charles X,, 
was set np by tbe Catholic League ns a rival 
king to Henry IV. Tlio ducal dignity wa.s revived 
In' Louis XrY. in tlie llnnse of Uonde, so that tlio 
eldast son of tlmt house sliould bear the title of 
Duke of Iknnbon. 

Main Line of the ITausa of Bouvhon . — As we have 
seen, the male lino of the Valois branch of the 
French royal family died out in 1589, and Henry of 
Navarre of the Boiirbon lino lieeamc king of Fiunoo 
a.s Heiny IV. On liis assassination in 11110 be 
left, by his second wife, Mary do’ Medici, live 
lefptimnte cliildreii : (1) Louis XllT. (fpv.), Ins 
successor on tiie tlivone ; (2) J. B. (laston, Duke 
of Orleans (fj.v.), who died in lllOO, ami left no 
male heirs; (3) Elizabeth, married to Philip 11^. of 
Spain; (4) Cbristina, marricil to l^ictor Amadeus, 
aftcrwawls Duke of Savoy ; (a) Henrietta, mavrieil 
to Charles I. of England.— Louis XIII., on bis 
death in 1943, left two sons by his ejneen, Atine 
of Austria: (1) Louis XIV. (q.v. ), liis successor; 
and (2) Philip, who recLnveil from Ids cldov brother 
the title of Duke of Orleans, and was the founder of 
the family M’bicli 1ms become tbe younger Bourbon 
dynasty.— The Daimhin Louis, styled Monsieur, 
t-fiesoii of Louis XI V. by liis marriage with Maria 
Tliei-esa of Austria, died in 1711, and left tliroe 
ROUS hy his marriage with Maria Anna of Bavaria : 
(1) I^uis, Duke of Burgumly; (2) Philip, Duke 
of Anjou, wlio afterwards became king of Spain, as 
Philip V.; (31 Chavlcs, Duke of Bowi, who died 
in 1714. — Louis, Dnko of Burgumly, died in 1712. 
By his wife, Max-ia Adelaide of Savoy, be liad thveo 
sdn-s, of whom two died in early youth, the only one 
who survived being Louis XV., wlio sneoeeded Ids 

f p-eat-grandfather, Louis XIV., in 1715. — Louis XV. 
laving married Maria Leszeynska, daughter of the 
detlironetl king StmnsIauH of Poland, had by her 
a son, tlje Danphin Louis, who iiinrriod ftlaria 
Jo-sepha of Saxony, and dieil in Ufio, leaving tlireo 
sons: (I) Louis XVL (q.v.), who snececued Ids 

E andf^Uev, Louis XV., in 1774 ; (2) Louis Stauis- 
us Xavier, Count of Provence, afterwards Louis 
XVIIT. ; (3) Chivvies Philippe, Count of Artois, 
affcenvards Charles X, — Lonis XVI. Imd three club 
dren lo' bis queen, Marie Antoinette of Austria: 
(1 ) The Dauphin Louis, wlio died in 178!); (2) Louis, 
called J,ouis XVII. ((pv.), wlio died in 1795; (3) 
Maria Theve.se Charlotte, styleil Madame Boyale, 
afterwards Diidie.sse d’Aiigbultme (q.v.).— Louis 
XVIII. had no children; biit Cliarles X. bad two 
sons: (1) Louis Antoine do Bourbon, Duke of 
Angonlemo (q.v.), who was dauphin \ivior to the 
Itovohition of 18.30, ami died without i.ssue in 1844 ; 
(2) Chavles Fevdimuvd, Duke of Bevvi (q.v.), who 
wa-s aasn-ssiimtol in 1820. Tlio Didco of Berri left 
two children: (1) Mario Louise Theresc, styled 
Mademoiselle d’Artois, married to the Diilco of 
Panna; (2) Henry Charles Ferdinand klarie 
Dieudoimd, Dnko o"f Bonleaiix, .styled (.bunt do 
Chamlmnl (q.v.); lie died childless in 188.8, when 
the LegitiniiHts of France aeeeiitod in Ids room the 
Orlenmst Comte ile Paris as head of tlio House of 
BourlKwi, 

Orleans Bt'anch. — As already stated, the foumlor 
<rf tlie Orleans or younger hvancU of the Bouvhon 
royal family of Eranco, was Philip, Duke of 
Orleans (q.v.), tiie only brother of liOuis XIV. Ho 
died in 1701, leaving, by liis secoml niarriago with 
Elizabeth Charlotte of the Palatinate, a son of his 




own name as liis lieir, who was Uoficnt of Prance 
hiJi'ing the minority of Louis XV. His son, Louis- 
Philipiie, Buko of Orleans {horn 1703), inarrieil a 
princess of Baden, and died in 17o2, leavinj? an only 
son of his own name, whose son and heir was that 
Louis Josepli Philipite, Duke of Oi'leans so 

notable in the French Bevolution, wlio in 17f)2 re- 
nounced his rank, taking thename of Citizen Egalitd, 
and died by tlie guillotine in 1703. He left four 
children : ( I } Lnuis-Philippe, who, before the Bevo- 
Intion, was styled Duke of Chartres — that being 
the ordinary title of the eldest son of the Orleans 
family — became afterwards Duke of Orleans, was 
king of the French from 1830 to 1848, and died 
in England, ISoO; (2) tlie Duke de Montpensiev, 
wlio died in .En^^Iaml in 1807; (3) tiic Count de 
Beaujolais, who died at Malta in 1808 ; ( 4 ) Adelaide, 
styled Mademoiselle d’Orleans, liorii 1777, died 
1847. — Louis-Philippo left a iminerous family hy 
Ills (^UGon, Amelia of Naples ; hub Ids eldest son, 
Fenlitiaiid, Duke of Orleans, lost his life hy an 
accident in 1842, leaving by Ids wife, tlie Piihcess 
Helen of Meckleiihurg-Seliwerin, two sons, the 
eldest of wliom, Lonis-Philippo Albert, now .styled 
Count of Paris, is tho vepreseiitatlvo of theyonngov 
or Orleans fatnily, and the aoknowJedoed head of 
the Frenoli House of Bourbon. Ah this lino still 
continued to urge its claims to tlie throne of 
France, its cldcfs were expelled from the country 
in 1886 hy a vote of both chambers. See the article 
Loui.s-Piiiuppe, the articles on tlie kings of this 
family, tlie works fjnoted at Fkaxck, ami the ! 
family Idstovy hy Coillier do jMoret {2 vols, 1824). 

Sjmnish Branch. — Tlie Spanish branch of tho 
House of Bourlioii wa.s founded hy Pliilip, Duke of 
Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. _ He aseeudod the 
Spanish throne in 1700 as Philip V. Pliilip V. | 
was Kuocoeded on the Spanish throne hy Id.s son, ' 
Ferdinand VL, who died witlnmt issue in 1769, 
and the crown fell to Ids hvother, Charles III., 
wiiosc son and successor, Charles IV., wn.s com- 
pelled to resign it in 1808 in favour of a successor 
imminatcd hy Napideon, and died at Naples in 
1819. The two eldest sons of Cliarles lY. by Ids 
marriage with Maria Louisa of Parma were— (1) 


Don Fernando, Prince of Asturias, who, after the 
overthrow of Napoleon, reigned us Ferdinand YII. 
(q.v.), whose eldest daughter wa.s Lsabella II., 
the mother of Alfonso Xll. ; (2) Don Carlo.s, 
who, on the death of bis elder brother in 1833, 
heeamo pretender to tho Spanish throne (see 
Caklos). Isabella IT., who sneceeded in 1833, 
was expelled in 1868; but tlie Bourbon line was 
in 1874 restored to the throne of Spain in the 
person of Alfonso XII. On bis death in 1885 Ids 
daughter Maria reigned till the bivtli of a posthu- 
mous son, Alfonso XIII., in 1886. See Spain. 

Neapolitan Branch . — On the elevation of Philip 
of Anjou to the throne of Spain, Naples and Sicily, 
which till that time had been Spanisli possession's, 
were transferred to .jUistria, By tlie Pence of 
Vienna in 173S, liowever, a j'onngev son of Philip 
V. became king of Naples and Sicily, under the 
name of Charles III. Upon Ids accession to tlie 
tlirone of Spain in 1769, bo gave up that of Sicily 
to his tiiird son, Don Fernando, called Feidhiajul 
IV., with the express stipulation that it should 
never again he oecujded hy a king of Spain. 
Ferdinand IV. was compelled to yield to tho 
French arms in 1800 ; but after tho overthrow of 
Napoleon lie became king' of tho Two Sicilies a.s 
Ferdinand I. (q.v.). His son, Francis L, left 
the throne in 1830 to his son, Ferdinand II. (q.v.), 
whose son, Francis 11. , was expelled in 1.8Q0, when 
Najdes was incorporated with the new kingdmu of 
Italy. See Napucs. 

I'armcsG Branch . — By the peace of Aix-la- 
Cliapello in 1748, Austria made over the duchies 
of Parma and Piacenza to Don Philip, the youngest 
son of Philip V. of Spain. Except during the 
interval 1814-47, wlien the duchies were assigned 
to Marie Louise of Aiistna, second wife of the 
first Napoleon, Parma and Piacenza were niidcv 
Bourbon, ruler.s till 1859. In that year they were 
incorporated with tlio new kiiigilotn of Italy. See 
Italy and Pailma ; and ace Coillier do Moret, 
Iliatoirc (in Bonrhonnais (1828); Aciiainfcro, IBs- 
toirc Chronolopifjue ct Gcn6ulo(ji(iue dc la Maison 
lioyak do Bourbon. (1825); also histories hy Mure 
(Paris, 1860-C8) aiul Dussieu.x (1800). 


TJJE IIOU8B OF POUPBON, 
Henry IV., aitd loio. 
Louis XIII., iHuil 10-13. 


Louis XIV,, (ifeti I71S. 

I 

Louis, (Iniml-Jauiiliiii, Uietl 1711. 

i 

Louis, Duke fif Durgutuly, died 1712. 

Louis died 1771. 

Louis, Dnupliiii, died 17C5. 


Iiilip, luko 


of Oilonjis, died 1701. 


Pliilili, Duke of AiijfiU, died 1740. 


Louis XYL, Louis XVIU., CiiarlcsX. died IMO 


Cliniles III. of 8iwin, dieil 1783. 

^ 

Charles IV., Ferdliiniid L, lufaute 


Clmrlcs Louis 
(Louis XVll.), 

died 171)5. I 

Louis Autoliio, 
Due 

d'Aiit'ouleinc, 
died 18-M. 


(Cciffite 

d’Artois), ej 
died 1830. 

L B>-‘ 

Cliai'lna rovdiimnd, 
Due do Den i, 
died 18-20. 

HelU'i, CotiitQ 
dn Chaiuhiud 
(Ilciiry V.), 
died 8. II, 1833. 


Hrnupli of 
the Two 
Sicilies. 


Gnliriel, 
died 176’S. 


Pliilipne, 
died 1705. 

I 

Paniia 

Uniiicli. 


riiiiip, regent, die-d 17-23. 


Louis, died 1762. 


Louis-riillippe', died 1785. 


I.ouis-rlillippc (EjjaliW), executed 1793. 
Louis-Pllilippo, kinn IS30-48; died 1830. 


FenVnim}, died IS-JS. luiiis, Duo I’l-autois, Jlcnri, Antoinn, 

I de Nduioui's, Prince do Due Due do 

I joiiiville. d'Atiniale. Sloiit- 

-liiliiiiio. Rohert, Due Louis, Comte poimler. 


Louis-Pliilipiio, 
Comte do Pavis. 


ItOUrbOlh ClIAllLK-S, Duo DU BOUTillONNAlS, 
Styleil CONSTAULK DB BouiinON, hm-n 1490, was 
the son of the Count of Montpcnsier._ Tlmnigli 
the death of liis older brother, and bis marriage 
with the only daughter of the Duke of Bourbon, 


biiose branches of the Bourbon family. His great 
ability, bravery, and large posBesslons soon made 
liim tlio iiLst subject of Ih-ance. For his exploits 
at the battle of Marignano in 1515 ho was raised to 
tlie rank of Constalue of France and governor of 


he united in his own hands the vast estates of both I Milan. But at the French court tlioro was astivnff 
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party tliat RowgUt to uiulovioiuc him in the favonv 
of tfie hi]ig, Fmiicis 1. It is .said tliat tlioy wero 
assisted in their intrigues hy the widowed mother 
of Francis, hecaitse Jioiirljon, liinisolf tlien a 
widower, had refused Jier hand. In this Avay 
llouviton was threatened with the loss of tl\e lands 
liroiigiit him hy his wife, and of many of his other 
fligmties. Deeply injured, lie renounced the seiodoe 
of .Franco, and eoiiehuleil a prirato alliance with 
the Em]>erfH’ Oharles V,, and with Henry VIII, 
of Englauil. The former agreed to give l\iu\ in 
marriage Ins sister, Eleonora, who Juut Portugal 
as her jointure, and to inalce an indenendont king- 
dom for him of I’rovenoe and Daujdiimi, with Ids 
own jiosses.sion.H of the Iloiirhonnais and Auvergne. 
The king, who was engaged in an expedition to 
Italy, received iiiteiligoiice of this c<»nsj]ini(fy, anil 
jn'ocoediiig in iiorson to tlio Constahle, ollbred him 
re.storatioii to favour and also of his estates. The 
Constable, however, did not trust him, hut iled in 
disguise from France in irv2S, In order not to 
appear as a fiigil.i \’0 to tlie , Spanish army, which 
awaited him in Loinhardy, ho ilrew nromul him a 
force of (lormau mcrcoiiaries, and soon contrived 
to gain their entire attachment, lie t«iok the 
hold in loi'lr iigaiuHt his own eountry, and invaded 
Franco, hut failed at the siege of Marseilles. In 
the following year, however, lie eontrihiited to the 
groat victory of Pavia, in which Fi'ancls I. was 
taken pi'isonor hy tlio Hjianiards. Tint tlio victory 
did nothing to vestin’c lionvhon to hin old }ro»iti(m, 
Ciiarlcs y. distrusted him, and his interests were 
not considered in the treaty of peace hetwuon 
Franco and Spain in 1520. Ho was, liowovor, 
niado Duke of Milan hy Clnvrlesj and appolntod 
SpantMU conrinititder in Northern Italy. Ahntg 
with (toorgo of Friuidsborg ho lud the miNod army 
of Spanish and (.lerinan niercenarics that storinuil 
and ]ilund<}rod Itoine in 1527. HourlKin fell in 
tim llerco struggle hy wlueli tlio fortifioatioiis 
wore cavvlwd. Uusolved to couiiuer or die, lie led 
his ti'oojis in the most: impetuous nianncr, and 
with Ids own hands oagorly seized a sealing-ladder, 
in order to make liis way over a weak placo of the 
M’alls;, wluin he was mortally M’oundeil iiy a hnllot, 
Nvhieh llunvonuto Cellini avtorsvards assorted that 
lie had sliot. I'kir a time liis death was kept 
seoi'ot from the storming army uader his cninnmml. 
Wlieii the army dejiarted from Homo two moiitlis 
after, liis corpHe, which the soldiers would aot jiart 
wltlj, was taaon with and hnvied at (laeta, 

under a mngiiilieont iiumumenL, which, however, 
was afterwards do-stroyed, 

Itoiirboii, IsMc Die, See Ki'iunion. 

ISoiirbOiiiiai.s, n gently nndulfiting, terrace- 
formed district in the centre of l^'ranoo, northward 
of the higli lands of Auvergne, ahminding in grain, 
fruits, wine, ivou, mavVdc, and miueval springs. 
From 11127 to lo'd'! it formed the ducdiy of llonrhim, 
and afterwards, hcooining a domain of the crown, 
it formed a sojiarule province of France. It now 
constitutes the dGiiartmont of Aliier and part of 
the department of (Jhev. The capital was Moulins. 

KoiuT)OIIIlC*lbS-]Saill.S, a town in the Froneli 
liepartmenfc of Haute-JIanic, 2!) milo.s KNF. of 
Langi'C'.s. From .hme to Octoher it is imtch vi.siteil 
for its saline springs, Avliich roach a tem|)erature of 
over IIW and are eihcaeiims for rheumatism, 
wounds, and scrofulous aHection.s. I’on, {1880) 
»1)82. 

Uoiirboiile, a hnthing resort in tlie Freucli 
deiiartment of Puy do Dome, on ttie Dordogne, 
with .springs of 88'’-12l)'’F., recomiiicnded in .scrofu- 
lous, nervous, and rheumatic ad'octioii.s. Pop. 1127. 

Umil'tllvlitllO, TxiUtft, one uf the greatest 
j)ul|>it orators of France, was horn at Boiirgos, 
20tu August 1(332. At sixteen he entered tlie 


order of the Jesuits, and afterwards lUleil in 
sneces.sion the chairs of lihetorio, I’liilosophy, and 
hioral Tlioolog}' in the Jesuit College of Jiis native 
jdiu'o. lint his rcmarkahlo itowors of elorpicnce 
determined his .superiors to emjiloy him ns a 
preacher. Disdaiiiiug the. iutlatcd iu\d theatrical 
stylo prevalent among the juilpib orators of liis 
time, no assailed with fearless vigour and simjile 
earnestness the jiassiojis, weaknesse.s, and errons of 
men. Tlio dignity of liis manner and the lire of 
his cleriuencc made him famous oven when the 
puidie mind was occupied with the festivities of 
Versailles, the victories of Turenne, and the liter- 
ary masterjiiecos of C.knneille and Racine. At 
the court of Ijouis XIV. he was romarkably well 
received. The year after the rcvocatum of tlie 
Edict of Nante.s, lie was sent to Montjiollior to 
bring hack the Protestants to the Roman Catholic 
Cliiircli. The orator uiider.sto()d how to accoin- 
modato his eloquence to the minds of those 
whom ho addvesscii. Bimplo among the simple, 
a dialectioiaii among ecclesiastics, he was euiially 
a favourite Avitli the common {icojile and witli the 
learned and the groat. .He Avas also much esteemed 
and beloved as a iiiiin, and lioro throughout his life 
a high reputation for eamUmr and honesty. In tlie 
later years of his life ho relin(|uislied the pulpit, 
and (levotod liis timu to himjiitals, prisons, and 
lions iustitutimis. lie died at 'Paris, ].3tli May 
704. The host udition of liis sL'i'inons was oditoil 
hy Rvetnnuuan (16 vole. 1704-87). A vocent edition 
is that puhllshcd in (I vols. at Lille in 1KH2. >Soo 
his Life ny I/auras ( Paris, 1881 ). 

IJolU'rtoii do rOlHts Fuancow Louis, was 
horn in the middle of last eontury at Saint Remy, 
near Coinpihgno. Ho was a fanatical revnlut'mni.st, 
took an iictivo jiavt in tlio stoviiiing of the Tniloiies 
on 10th Angimt 1702, and niuler a /also namo 
obtained a seat in the (lonvontlon. Rourdon con- 
trihuted to Ining about the execution of Louis 
XVI. and the destniotion of the (.'Mrondisls. In 
La Vcriflde, liowevor, he objected to the eruoltie.s 
of tlie extreme party, and tlius became snspeeted 
liy the followers of Robesplerro, Avliom bo heljied to 
overthrow in 1704. From that time ho inclined 
moro and nioro to the modulate or even royalist 
party, till in 1707 the Direidory liad liini jiroserihed 
and trausportod to Cayoimo, wlmve ho died souii 
afterwards, 

l(oiU'.»'as. Sou JiuihJAS. 

Itoiir.ffelat) OnAUi)]i:, veterinary surgeon, was 
horii in Lyons in .1712, and died there in 1700. 
An ux-cavalvy olhtier, he in 1701 fimndeil (at 
Lyons) the first veterinary school, and students 
ihicked to it from all parts of Eurojio. Its suc.- 
cess imluced Itio government to ostahlisli similar 
institutions, and Ihmrgolat Avas chosen to suiter- 
intoml that at Alfort, near Paris, Avhieh became 
the most celebrated school in France. Ronrgelat 
Avi'oto Avitli antliiu'ity on farriery. 

^ I5oiirii'-eil-ISr<*.S.se, the chief toAvn of the 
French (uipartmeiit of Ain, on the Itliyssouzo, at 
the junction of Ii ve railways, 23 miles BE', of hlAcoii, 
and 37 miles NE. of .Lyons, The clmi'idi of .Notro- 
dame de Rrou hero Avas built hy .Mavgavefc of 
Austria in loO.'i-SO, and contains a' sii]i(iiii momi- 
meiit to Philibert of BaA’oy. lioiirg ninnufactures 
artilieial iiiineral Avators and pottery, and lias a 
brisk trade in corn, wine, poultry, and horned 
cattle. Here were hovii Lalaudc aud' iklgav (.iuiuet, 
and in the Place do (Jrenotto slaiids a statue to 
Richat. Po]). (1872) 12,5)12; (188(i) 10,272. 

Koureeoi.sie, a French term, originally de- 
noting the eitizens of toAvns as a rtuik or clns.s 
of Booioty as op)iosod to the nohilityand the 
Avorking-elasses proper. Tlio I'l'cncdi coiiimniiist.s 
and sodaiist.s (especially since >Saint-Simon) have 
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widened its sif,niilieation to express tlie more or 
loss comfortalde iiiiddlo-class as opposed to the 
workiiiu-class and tlio proletariat ; and, moreover, 
invariably read into the name a one-sided, narrow- 
hearted, and selfish devotion t-o the interest of 
cai>ital as against labour. 

Itoiir^CS, the_ capital of the French dopartiuont 
of Cher, situated in a fertile plain at the confluence 
of the Auron and the Ybvre, 144 miles S. of Paris, 
and 69 SSI5. of Orleans. Bonrges is divided into an 
old and new town, the latter being built round tlie 
former. Its hou.ses arc of antique architecture, 
and its streets crooked and dirty. It was formerly 
surrounded by ramparts llankeil yutli high towers, 
some of wliiofi still remain ; but the ramparts have 
been converted into nromenades. The cathedral 
( 1220-1538) is a splendid Gotliic edifice, the interior 
one of the noblc-st in France, being 405 feet long 
and 117 liigh. The sculptures of the west facade 
are admirable, and there is some very good stained 
glass. A university (1405) was suppressed at the 
Pevolution. Tlie hOtebde-ville, begun by Jacques 
Cu'ur in 1443, is in the ilorid stylo of that century. 
Bourges has prospered since the era of railway 
coimminieatioii, and has some trade in hemp, 
grain, cloth, leather, wool, and cattle. Brewiim is 
carried on, and tliere nro nurserios in the submm 
tlhosen in 180i to he one of tlie military arsenals 
of Franco, llourges 1ms u oaimim foundry, and has 
greatly increased in stmtogioal importnneo since the 
toss of Motz. Pop. (1872) 27,377j (1880) 37,341. 
llourges Is of great antiquity, being the A varicum 
of the Gauls, in the country of the liiturigcs Oubi. 
Taken by Ciusar in 52 Ji.c., it heoame the capital of 
the Roman pvovinoo of Aquiiun-ia Vrima, and in 
the middle ages, of the province of lievri. Clmrlus 
VII. had liis 'vosldenco at llourges, when almost all 
Franco had boon taken Ivom ithn by tlio Fnglisli. 
Louis XI. was a native, as was also tlie great 
lu'oaclior Itoiudalouo. Several important ecclesi- 
astical synods worn held at Itourgus. 

HoiirffCt) Lk, a village 0.1 miles NE. of Pads 
by rail, miring the siege of tlio capital in 1870 the 
scone of a surioH of bloody struggles disasti'ous to 
the Fronch, of which the most important were 
tlio.s 0 of 30th October and 2l8t Docomber.—Tlio 
Lao du Bourgot, the lavgoat .wholly Frcncli lake, in 
tho department of Savoie ami the Imaln of tlio 
lihono, lies 780 feet above sea-level, and measuring 
Ih by 3 inilo.s, lias an area of 16 sip m. 

ItoilL'gct, Paul, an eminent Franch novelist, 
was born at Amiens, Soptembov 2, 1852. After a 
brilliant course at the Lyceum of Clermont-Ferrand, 
wliore Ills father was pi'ofe.s.s(U' of Mathematics, and 
tho college of Saiiito llarhu, ho graduated witli tho 
highest honours in 1872. His early distinctions 
pointed to an academical career, but tho spell of 
literature jiroved too strong. Ho began to write in 
1873, but it was ten years ere ho found his true 
work, though lie eontrilmted the while numerous 
articles to tho maga/.ine.s, and published as many 
as three volumes or striking verse : La Vic Inquiitc 
(1875), hid (1878), and Us A mix (1881). His 
Esmis ( 1883 ) was the lir-st indication of liis strength. 
Tlio second series, Nunvcmix Essais cle Psychologic 
contcmporainc (1886), wius a singularly subtle and 
sonrchnig iminiiy into the causes of pessimism 
in contemnorary France. IJoiirget’.s fimt novel, 
L'Irvdparahle (1884), was followed by Cruclh 
fiaigmc (1885), Un Crime d’ Amour (1880), Andr6 
Cornclis (1887), and Mensonges (1887). The keen 
insight into the hidden springs of Imnian motive, 
and the marvellous snutloty of psycliological 
analj’sis in these stories, togetlior witli their clear- 
no.ss and refinement of stylo, have lifted Bourgot 
into tlie front rank of contempovary French novel- 
ists. His intimate knowledge or Englisli and 
76 


Italian life, and his travels in Spain and Morocco, 
gave liiin the materials for a great romance of 
cosmopolitan life. 

Itouri^'iion, Antoinktte, a celebrated re- 
ligious visionary, born at Lille, 13tli January 
1616, is said to liave been so uglv nii infant 
that there was some thought of killing her ns 
a inonstrous birth, Her intellect, however, was 
very acute, and its powers were early iloveloned, 
along witii a tendency to religious" mystieisin, 
She began to fancy tlint she saw visions, cbiiversecl 
v’itli God, received special revelations, and was 
called to restore the pure spirit of tlie go.spel. At 
the age of twenty she lied from lionie in male 
disguise, fell into the luiiuls of a soldier from whom 
she WU.S rescued, and by the good oifices of the 
Archbishop of Cambray obtained admission into 
a convent, where she won over some of the muis 
to her opinions. She afterwards had charge of a 
ho.spital at Lille, but from this position sTie vus 
driven to Ghent (1002) in consequence of lier 
extravagant fancies. She now travelled to gain 
pro.selytes, and for a time was head of n hospital 
HI East Friesland. She died at Franeker, 30tli 
October 1680. According to Madanio Boiirigiion, 
religion consists in internal emotion, and not in 
either knowledge or practice, Her own character 
exhibited a strange conibiimtion of pride and 
avarice, ivith a sort of mystic piety. Among the 
chief ox]iimndovs of Bouriguianism, as this foviii 
of mysticism was called, was Peter Poirot, a Cal* 
viiiistic minister. It spread to a remarkable ex- 
tent, and about tho beginning of the 18tli century 
prevailed so niucli in Scotland that a Koloiun 
rcniinoiation of it was demanded from every en- 
trant on tho ministry at )ii« ordination. The 
works of Madame Bonrigiion were edited by Ikilrot 
(25 vela Amsterdam, 1076-84; 2d ed. 1717). Tliere 
are English translations of liev Light the World 
( 1786), Treatise qf Solid Virtue (1600), and licstora- 
tioH of the Qospol Spirit { 1707). Tlvey exhibit not 
a little flory oloqnenco, 

Voiirmont; Lours de Giiaiskks, Comte he, 
a Froncli marslial, tlio conqueror of Algiers, ^Yas 
born in 1773 at his paternal coHtlo of Buurmont, in 
Anjou. He went into exile at the Rovolntlon, and 
fimn 1793 to 1709 was actively engaged in the anti- 
rovolutionary stnigglo in La Vemldo. Siibse- 
quoiitly, ho obtained the favour of Napoleon, and 
for his brilliant HCryicos in the cainpaigim of 1813- 
14 was promoted to the rank of geiierai. In Marcli 
1814 ho declared for the Bourbons; yot, on 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, ho wont over to him, 
only once more to desert on the eve of the battle of 
Ligny, and to betake hiniHolf to Louis XVIII. at 
Ghent, His evidence wont far to bring about Ney’s 
execution. He was appointed minister of war in 
1829, and in 18.30 received the command of tliu 
expedition against Algiers, whose rapid success was 
tiseribed to his prudence and energy. For this, he 
reeeii'ed tho marshars baton, but on tho July 
revolution he was superseded, and went to England 
to share the exile of Cliarles X. Refusing to take 
the legal oath, he was struck ofl' the li.sts of tlie 
French army and jieevago in_ 1832, In 1833 Bom 
Miguel of Portugal placed him at the head of his 
troops, but the campaign was brief and unsuccess- 
ful. Bouvmont linally KCttled ou his estate in 
Anjou, and died tliere 27tli October 1846. 

BoiirikCt Huciii, tlio founder of the sect of 
Primitive Methodists (q.v.), was born 3d April 
1772, at Fordhays, paiish of Stoke-ujioii-Troiitj 
StafTordsliive, and died at Bemersley, lltli October 
1852. At Urst an assistant to his xathov, who was 
a farmoi' and Avheolw right, and to an uncle, lie be- 
came a preacher among the Wesleyan Methodists. 
His zeal for largo open-air meetings, carried on ou 
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<))nG occasion from six in the morning till eight at 
jiiglit, received no eoiuitenance from the leaders of 
the tlenoDiination to ■ivhicli he belonged ; and in 
180S Bourne was cut oil' from the Wesleyan eoii- 
nection for eoiitiimiiig to hold eamp meetings in 
delianco of the repeatedly and strongly oxnressed 
ilisupuroval of tlic Wesleyan Conference. But ids 
preacldiig was wonderfully acceptable, and lie 
-^piiekly gathered round him luairy devoted ad- 
Jjerents. In March 1810 a coniinittco of ten ineinhers 
was formed at Standloy, near Beinersley. This may 
he regarded as the first odieud orgauisatioii of the 
body winch adopted the name Primitive jMethodist 
dll 1812 ; by the people thev wore sometimes called 
llautei.s. Bourne ami his brother founded the first 
-chapel *)f the body at Timstall in 1811. For tlio 
.-greater part of liis life lie worked ns a carpenter 
.-and Imiiclor, hut found time to visit Scotland, Jre- 
Jaiul, and the United States. Amongst Ids n-ritings 
ivns a Wdorj! of the PrunUivc lUdhodldK (1823 ). 

15(iurue» Vixcknt, Latin poet, was horn in 
1695, from M''estminster passed in 1714 to Trinity 
College, C'anihrklge, and after obtaining a fellow- 
ship in 1720, hcciune a master in his old school, 
ijncli lie remained till his death on 2d Uecenihor 
1747, Cowper, one of his mipils, oxpres.sed his 
“love for the memory of vinny Boiivne,’ and 
■actually tlmught him ‘a better 'Latin poet than 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ausunius, or any of tlie writers 
in his way except Ovid, and not at all inferior to 
iiiin.’ And Lamb, more happily, remarks : ‘ Wliat 
iv sweet, unpretending, pretty-mannered, niatterful 
■creature ! Sucking from every liower, making a 
llOM'er of everything. His diction all Latin, and 
Ids tlioughts all En"lish P Tlio best edition of Ids 
I’oemnta (1734) is that with a memoir by ilitford 
i\m). 

ItoiiriieniOHtll, a town in Hampshire, a 
favourite health resort, on Poole Bay, 37 miles SW. 
•tjf Smitliampton, and 116 of London. It is iiieluiled 
Avithiri the parliamentary horoiigli of Cliristcimrcli, 
from wideli it is 4 miles distant. Its vise has heen 
rapid ; until 1838 it consisted of hut a few fislior- 
inen's huts and a coastguard station. It is situated 
for the most part in the pine-clad valley of the 
Bourne Brook, the lianks of which are laid out as 
niblic gardens. The .sands extend for ahoiit 3 miles 
roin east to west. The climate is lino, the air 
soft without being relaxing, and tho country around 
Is heautiful. Two piers, one 800, the other 840 feet 
long, Avere erected in 1861 and 1879. Of several 
churches the finest is St Peter’s (1864), hy Street, 
with memorial windows to Kehle, avIio died at 
Hourneniouth, and the graves, in its churclivard, of 
•tJodwlu, Mary \Yollstonccvaft, and Mary Sbolley. 
Other buildings are a town-hall, a national sana- 
iorinin (LS66), the Herliert Homo for consumptii’es 
:{ 1HG7 ), lM>-sUles a home for incuvables, a lilp hospital, 
an iiquarhim, and winter-garden, &c. Pop. (1881) 
1040; (1871) oOOO; (1881) 10,858. Sec Dr U. 
Dohell’s .fLuiccf.',’ of /lotirucmoidA (2d cd. 

1880). 

ISoiiroudiiiMl, a town in the province of 
Inik-Ajemi, Persia, situated in a fertile valley 
190 miles N\Y. of Ispahan. Pop. 12,000. 
Boiirncimc, Lours AxTorNK Fauvklkt in::, 

the scevotavy and early fvioiul of Napoleon T., 
was horn at Sens in 1769, and received his educa- 
tion in the military sehool at Brieime, wliere ho 
fovuieil tho cloKost iutiumoy witli tho future 
emneror. In 1792 lie became secretary to the 
«nihassy at Stuttgart. Deprived of tiiis ollice 
thvonglL the hreaking out of the revolutionary wavs, 
he lived a retired life for some time, until in 1797 
his former schoolfellow appointed him his secretary. 
Ho accompanied him to Italy and to Egypt, and in 
1801 was nominated a councillor of state. In 1802 


he was dismissed from liis ofiice for being iiujili- 
cated in thu dislumourahle haiikniptoy of tho 
I house of Couloii, army coutvactovs ; hut iu 1804 
he wn.s appointed to a post at Hamburg. He was 
recalled on a charge of peculation, and had to 
refund 1,000,000 francs into tlie public treasury, 

' He now decidedly joined the party which .sought 
the overtlivow of the emperor and tho rc-storation 
of the Bourbons. After the return of the Bourboiia 
! in 1815, he sat for scA-eral years in the Chamher 
of Representatives, Ai-liore ho ligured as an oppo- 
, nout (if Lilierallsm. He was also for a short time 
minister of state. Tlio revolution of 1830 ami 
tlie loss of his fortune (occasioned hy extrava- 
gance) caused liis reason to give way, ami ho 
died in a lunatic asylnm at Caen in 1834. His 
memoirs concerning Napoleon, the Directory, 
tlie Con.siilntG, the Empire, ami the Restoration 
[Mcmoircs siir Nd/wkou, Sic., 10 vols. Paris, 1820), 
are very instructive and intere-stiug, but not (piito 
trustworthy. 

Boiir.se. See Excilange. 

BoilSSiL Bg.ssa, a toAvn of the kingdom of 
Gamlo, Soudan, Central Africa, is situated on an 
island in the Niger, in 10° 20' N. lat. It islieiimied 
in hy rock.H; and is summnded hy walls. I’op. 
10,000. Mungo Park (q.v. ) perisheil hero. 

Boiis.siiigaiiit, Jkan Baptiste, a Frencli 
agricultural chemist, Ava.s horn at Paris in 1802, 
and after a A’isit to South .ilmei-ica, where he 
served ns a colonel under Bolivar, heeaine pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Lyons, in 1830 was ad- 
mitted into the Institute, and iu 1857 v’as imulo 
commander of the Legion of Honour. His Pcouo- 
iiiic Jtnmlo Eng. trails. 1845) embodies tho 

investigalions which made him famous. Of four 
or live other works the most important is A(/ru- 
nomic, Chimia ((t/i'icolc, cl Physiologic (7 vols. 1860- 
84). He died 12th May 1887. 

Boiistroplic'tloii. See Alpiiadet, vol. i. p. 189. 

Boilterwck) Fhieiirk!!!, horn iu 1705 at Oker, 
near Goslar, was educated at Brunswick and Got- 
tingen, where he held a chair of Pliilosopliy from 
1797, and died 0th August 1828. A poet first and 
roinancist, ho attached himself in philosophy to 
the systom of Kant, hut exchanged it presently for 
Jacobi’s. But the work on which his reputation 
really depends is Ids Gcschichtc dcr iiciicni Pocsic 
jiiid Bcvedsamhclt (12 vols. 1801-10), Tho ^lart 
relating to Spnnisli literature was translated into 
ypnnisli (1828) and Engiisli (1823). 

_B()litS-riiil<^S (Fr., ‘rhymed emling.s’) are a 
kind of verse, tlio making of Avliicli forms a social 
amusement. Some one of tho party gives out tho 
rhymes or endings of a stanza, and the others liavo 
to fill up tho lirie.s ns they best may. Siipuo.su tho 
rhymes prescribed are wave, lie; brave, aic ; the 
following are two of tlie ways in which tho lines 
might be completed : 


Dftvt; Rvo the Kocvo.ts <>C tlii> gnlfing viiw, 

WIbui'o, \vraj))u<l in lU-afli, so iiiniiy lieroes - lie ; 
Yet glorious (Ic.-ith ’s tlio guerdon of tlio lu'iivp, 

And tJiose who bravely live e.-iii bravely die. 

Whunever I s.ail on tho wave, 

O'emmie witli sea-siehiii'ss I lie; 

I can dvn of tlio .sen, ami look brave ; 

Wlioii I fid it, I fid like to (lie. 


These were once very pojmhir, especially in Franco, 
and endless ingennity was wasted ou ‘ this foolish 
kiiul of wit.’ See No. 60 of the Hpceiaior. 

Boiitwcll, George Sewai-e, nn American 
statesman, horn at Brookline, JIassachiisetts, 2Htii 
January 1818, was a mombev of tho state legisla- 
ture ( 1842-51 ), mul governor of Massachusetts ( 1851 
and 1852). Having joined the Republican jiarty, in 
1862 he organised tlio now vlepavtment of internal 
revenue, and sat in congres.s from 1862 to 1809, 
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takiiiL' a leading part in fclio inipeaclunent of 
President Johnson (18G8). He M-as secretary of 
the treasnryj 1809-73, and for two years after 
represaiite<l Massachusetts in the senate. Dosides 
sjieeches, he lins published Topicn and 

fndifiitions (1858), and works on United States 
Taxes (1803 and 1805). 

ISOilvardia, a Mexican genus of Kubiaeea\ 
sub-order Cinoluniacoin. Bonmrdia triphylla, witli 
oblong tomato leaves and beautiful ooryinb.s of 
scarlet llowers proituced from Juno to November, 
lias obtained a place among the favourite ornaments 
of llower-bordcrs in Ilritain, but roquiros careful 
protection from frost. To preserve it, the roots are 
generally taken up. 

Bouviiie.S, a village in the Prench department 
of Nord, 8 miles SK. of Lille, the scone of the 
victory of Philip Augustus of France over the 
Emperor Otto J.\L in 1214— commemorated by a 
monument (1803)— and of a series of struggle.s in 1 
1794 between the Austrians nmler Kinsky ami the ' 
victorious Frencli army of the north. 

Kovate (Lat. hos, ‘ox’) or OxaANff, an old 
English laiid-mcasiire ; as much as an ox can 
jiloiigli in a season — an area varying according to 
circumstances from 8 to 18, or somotimos even 24 
acres. It was the oiglith of a carucutc. 

Bovey €oaI is a form of wooil-coal or lignite, 
wliich derives its name from lieing found nt llnvey, 
in Devonshire. 

Ifiovidab a family of even-toed, hollow-horned, 
vuimnant, hoofed mammals {ArliodaoUjUi rimu- 
nitnlia, Cavicornia). Tlie sheep and antelope ; 
types form the other division of the same serie.s. | 
Tlie Ilovidm inchulo the various varieties of ox ' 
{.lias), the bnHalo {Babalus), the Tibet ox {Poe- \ 
phayus), the bison, and porliajis also the more ! 
widely vseparated musk-ox [Oetlm). The limits; 
or relative value of the (liHevent genera are some- 
what doubtful, but there is no doubt tliat tiie , 
distinctions between Bos and Ovibos are greater j 
than those between Bos and any of the other j 
genera or suh-gonera. The term is snmotiine.s | 
ii.scd as C(juivaleut to liollow-horned ruinimmts, 
hut is here usoil(ns erinivalent to Bovime) to in- 
clude those that remaiu after sulitracting the 
sheep and antelope types {Oiuna and AiUchpina). 
The large compact hairy body, the short strong 
legs, the nsnally smooth and round curved horns, 
the lu'oad .snout and naked nostrils, the undivided ; 
upper lip, the alisonco of tear-pits and hoof-ghuuls, 
the frei|uent dewlap, the four teats, and tlie more 
general cliaracter.s of tiio replncemcut of upper 
front teeth liy a fibrous olastie pad, of charac- 
teristie canou-bones (fused mctaearpals and meta- 
tarsals), of complex stoinaeli ami cud-chewing 
ruininaut habit, are familiar to niost. In their wild : 
state they are gregariouH nomadic aiiimala, .ywift ; 
of foot, o'ating hurriedly, masticating and digest- 
ing at leisure. They feed on giuss and herbage, 
which seem to bo collected by the tongue, held by’ 
t !)0 lower tooth, ujiper lip, and lihrous pml, and 
half bitten, half torn away by a cpiick movement. 
The hollow horns, occurring on both sexes, are 
formed from tlie skin, and simply ha.scd on a 
process of the forehead (frontal) hone; they obvi- 
ously serve as weapons both against foes and 
rival fellow.s. The ancient and ancestral Bds 
priimijciiias, the numevoua wild species such a-s 
Banteng and Gaur, the abundant varieties of 
domesticated cattle, the Asiatic Bnll'alo {Bulndys 
hn()'elus), the giant Arni {Buhulm arni), the wild 
and also domesticated Tibetan Yak {Poephagns 
gnuiniens), the ancient and still extant European 
Bison {B. ciirojxmis), tiie American Buil’alo or 
Bison (B. amcricunns), are important forins in im 
way widely- separated from the Bos type. But in 
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the Musk Ox {Ovibos moscludus) the very small 
naked portion of the snout and the short liair- 
coyeved tail are marked, though hardly importniit, 
diUerences. It is often included among the sheep 
and goats {Ovina). Altogether there are about 
thirteen modern siiocies, widely distributed in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and North America. 
Numerous fossil forms are known from the Plio- 
cene upwards. The utility of these forms to 
man, both in their wild and in their domesticated 
states, is too well known to reipiirc Htatement. 
The lie.sh, the fat, the milk, the hair, the .skin, 
the viscera, hones, horns, dung, lite. are in com- 
mon use, and the animals tlieinselves have in 
many cases become beasts of burden. See Cattlk, 
and other separate articles. 

Bovi'llO. a cathedral city of South Italy, 20 
miles SSW. of Foggia, Pop. (1880) 7388. The 
Imperialists defeated the Spaniards here in 1734. 

Bow of a ship is tlie general name for the stem 
and fore-part, or that winch cuts the water. Tiro 
word is often used in the plural, the ship being 
considered to have starboard and poi't bow«, iiieet- 
iiig at the stem. Starboard is applied to the right- 
hand side, ami port to the left-hand shle, looking 
foi'ward. A line or lean how, and a full or broad 
how, are seamen’s phrasc.s for diUbrent types; and 
the ‘V form,’ or ‘U form,’ is a nomenclature 
adopted by the naval arcliitect to denote the char- 
acter of a section of the bow. 

16ow and Arro^v. See Aroukry. 

BoAVdlch, TiitntA.H Euwaud, African tvavellev, 
M'as liorn at Bristol ‘20th jnne 1791, for a year was 
a hatter in Ins native city, hut in 1814 received a 
writevship in the service of the African Company. 
Selected in I81C to eomlnct a mission to tlie king 
of Ashanti, he succeeded in liis didicult negotia- 
tion, and tlnis paved the way for comiiicreo and 
tlio exploration of the interior. On ids return to 
Europe (1818) lie resided for some time in Paris, 
whore ho studied inathoniatics and other subjects 
to such purpose as to gain a valuable Cambridge 
prize. Aggrieved at his treatment by tlie African 
Company, lie e.xposed their management in a 
volume wliich leu the govorninent to take over 
their po.sscssions. In 1822 ho sailed for Africa, 
and began a trigonometncal survey of the Gaiiibia, 
wiicvo lie died of fever, IBtli Januaiy IS^'l. See 
hiB Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Asluoiti 
(1819), and the narrative of liis last voyage, 
edited by his wife (1825). 

Bowditclij Natiianjul, an American mathe- 
matician and astronomer, horn 20th March 1773, 
at Salem, Massachusetts. He showed at a very 
early ago a great incliuatwm for luatkematic.s, in 
wliicii lie afterwards made great proficiency with- 
out ovor uttending a unii-evsity. lie was at first 
bred to his father’s trade of a cooper, and after- 


and German. Ho particularly devoted himself to 
the study of the practical applications of .science. 
Between 1795 and 1803 he acted in turn as clerk, 
.supercargo, and master of a merchant-ship in five 
long voyages, and added a thorough practical 
acquaintance with navigation to a thecrotical know- 
ledgo of it, Ilis New Amerkan Practical Navigator 
( 1802) was received with great favour. Ilojnihliehed 
also an adinivahto translation of Laplace’s micanujue 
celeste. (1829-38), to which he added valuable anno- 
tations, and upon this achicveiiient his fame chiefly 
rests. Tlioso works obtained for him marks of 
honour from scientific societies in Europe, and led 
to offers, which lie declined, of the profesaorsliip of 
Mathematics and A.stronomy in Harvard Colfego 
(1808), the uaivoi-sity of Virginia (1818), and 
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West Point 1 1820). In 1823 lie l)eeaine actuary of 
the MussacluisetU Life ^nsmnnee Comiiany, and 
vas aftevwavcla ju’esidont of tlie Academy of Arts 
mid .SfioncoH in Boston, and a iiioinijcr of the cor- 
poration of Harvard Collej.?c, from wiiieh he received 
the dei'i'oe of LL.D. He died at Boston, ICth 
Jlnrcli 1S3S. Sec Memoir by his son ( 1839). 

Bo^vrtlev, Thomas, nvLo has immovtaUsed him- 
self uiiiiajipily as the editor of the ‘ Family Shake- 
siiearc,’ was honi of u’ealtliy parents at A.shloy, 
near Bath, July 11, 17o4. At sixteen, he went 
to St Andrews to study medioine, hut graduated 
M.I). of Edinburgh in 1770, and nfter_ some years 
of travel, sottlecr in London, devoting iuinself 
mainly to charitable wm-k. He lived for ten 
yeans .at St Boniface, Lslo of "Wiglit, and_ for 
the last Jifteen year.s of his life at Ithyddings, 
near Swansea, where be died Febniary 24, 1825. 
In 1818 Bou'dier jmldislied ‘The Family Sliake- 
speare, in lU vola.; in which notfiing is added 
to the original text; but tliose words and expi'es- 
sions are omitted u’liieii cannot with propriety be 
read aloud in a family.' Tlie work bad a largu 
sale, and was long pojudar, spite of the ridicule it 
bvougUt diuYU upon the head of U« ovov-prudi.sh 
eilitor, who has had the Imiipiiioss or unliaiipine-ss 
to add iiernuiiiently to the En^iliwli tongue the 
word howillcrisui as a synonyju for .senseless ox- 
pui'gatimi. The last ycara of Bowdlor's life wore 
given to the task of preparing a uuvillwd editUm of 
IJibbon’s IlistoiT, which was puldisliod in 0 vols. 
tlio year after Ills death, eilitcd by his nephew, 
under tlio title: 'Oihhon’s History of tliu Ducliiio 
and Fall of the Ronmn Empire, for the use of 
Fandiios and Yonng I’cvsons, vopvintod from tlio 
original text, with tlio careful omissioiiM of nil 
passages of an irroligious or immoral tendency’.’ 
In a note, the otlitor says tlmt ‘ it was tlio peculiar 
liappinoss of the writer’ to have so pnvgotl Shako* 
Kpenro and Gibbon, tliat tlioy could no longer ‘ raise 
a blush on the chculc of modest innocence, nor plant 
a pang in the heart of the devout Ciiristian.’ 

Uowdoili, nii American statesman, of 

Huuuonot descent, horn in Boston In 1727, gi'adu* 
nted at Hari’ard in 1745, was elected to the Uonti* 
nontai Congress iu 1774, hut was unable to attend, 
and in 178i>-8{i was govovnor of MoHsacUusotts. Ho 
published scientinc pujioi’s, poems, v'l’o. ; roforred, iu 
a letter to Ilenjatnin Fiunkliii, tlio pliosphores* 
ceiice of the sea to animalcules ; was a Fellow of 
the Royal Societies of London and Eilinburgli, and 
LL.D. of Edinburgh ; and in his honour Bowd\>i» 
College was named. He died in 1700. 

Kowtloiii College* f^ee Buux.swrcic, U.S. 

Bowels. See Aiidomen, Intiatixes, Colic, 
Diaiiiuke.a, Inflaximation. 

Bower, or Bow’MxVKIcii, IYaltkii, frecpieutly 
spoken of ns ‘the contiimntor of Fordim,’ corn- 
pleted the history of Scotland which is known ns 
the Scotic/ironivoii, and which was begun by 
Foriinn. Not iiiucli is known of Bower’.s pew 
j sonal history. "We know from his own Btatemeiit 
that lie was born in 1.385; and in the British 
ilu-seniii MS. of tlie tirotichronicon — whieli MH. 
i.s known as The lilack Book of Bfiislcij—hn is 
siHikeu of as ‘ tlio venerable father iu Christ, 
Walter Bower, Abbot of the Moiiawterr of St 
Columha.’ This monastery was situated on the 
island of Inclicolm in the Firth of Forth. He 
died in 1-149. Bower lias been too mneb over- 
hulked ns one of the authors of the Heotiehronieon, 
which is freipiently quoted as if h'orduii wrote tlio 
whole of it, whereas his share of the work, with 
tlie exception of certain furtlier materials Avliieli 
lie had collected, ends at the clo.se of Book Y. 
with the death of David I, (1153). Bower con- 
tinued the history to tlie death of James I. (1437), 


and aa lie was coutemiMirary with tlie latev evcuts 
whicli lie de.scvibes, lie is for this period entitled to 
be regarded as an iiulepeiuleiit bistoriaii. Like 
Fordun, lie -wrote in Latin. The only edition 
of tiis history is tliat printed by Walter Goodall, 
Edinburgh, in 1759, and no complete tvauHlatiou 
of it has yet appeared. 

BowcrliaiiUiu* a common genus in tlio class 
of Brvozoa or Polyzoa. These are colonies of 
minute Imt highly organiseil animals, whieli used 
to be included among the bydroids or zoophytes, but 
arc now unanimously placed at a much lugher level, 
i>. -imfirmoftt is one of the eommonest British 
coast forms, It groivs on seaweeds, eorallines; 
stones, I've., hetweoii high and low water mark, _ or 
in no great depth of water, and forms brancbiiig 
tufts smnotiines inch in lieigiit. The branches 
are smooth and transparent, and bear niuuevous 
individual animals of microscoiiic sixe. 'J'lie genus 
is named after James Scott Bowerhank (1797- 
1877), who wrote a fainou.H iiionograiih on the 
British Siioiigindm (1894), Sec Polyzoa. 

Bo>VCl‘-l>irtl» a name given to certain Aus- 
tralian liirds, probably in tho great family of 
'rimelinw, <ir babhUug thrushes, remavkahlo for 
their liabit of making bowor-like erections, called 
runs by tlio colonists of Now South Y’alo.s, and 
for adoniing them with gay feathers, rags, bones, 


The Spotted Bowor-bltd (from ’Brolun), 

shells, and such other white or brightly coloured 
objects as they can pick u]). Tlieso bowers are 
not used ns nests, but tliey appear to bo places of 
much resort at the breeili'ng-seasiin iu particular. 
Their struetuve has been eavofulty cxamineil, 
and fine sneoiineiis of them, transported with 
no little dilJieultv, wore deposited iu the British 
jNrusenm by Mr Gould, in whose iiiagiiilieout work 
on tlie Birds oj Australia (1848) a full necmiiit 
of tlieni was first given to the world. Tlio bowers 
of the Satin Buwor-ldrd {PtiloimrUiiuchus holo- 
scriccus) are built aiiiong the low 'hraiiclies of 
.some tree, and apjieav to be repaired and freijueiiled 
from year to year. The liasc consists of an 
extensive and rather convex jilatfonn of .sticks, 
firmly interwoven, on the centre of whieli the 
bower itself is built of more lloxiblo twigs. It 
is chielly at and near tho entrance that the sliolls, 
featliers, iSre. employed for doeoratiou are placed. 
The bowers of the Siiotted Boiver-bird ( C7/frfW//^/o- 
dera mncufoto) are longer and more avenuohike 
than tho.se of the satin bower-bird ; they are 
placed upon the grouiul, aro outwardly built 
of twigs, and beautifully lined with tall gimses 
so dispo.sed tliat tlieir liuads nearly meet. The 
decorative propensity appears in' the lughest 
degree in this specie.s. ‘ In some of tho larger 
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howevs, wiiioli iiml ovidciitly !ieon vosovtod to for 
intuiy years,’ Mr (iould says, ‘I Imvo secii nctirly 
half a bushel of bones, shells, i^cc. at each ()f 
tlie cntmneos. ’ TJioso are in nnicli the 

same M’ay at both entrances. Kmall gobbles are 
often transported by the birds from considerable 
(listanees. 

The satin bowcr-lnrd is particularly abundant 
in the mountainous districts of the west of New 
South Wales, and is found in all the ‘Imislies’ 
from the mountains to the coast. The ntlitit male 
has the wliolo plumage of a deep, shiniug black. 
The colours of the female are gravish green and 
brown, cnriously mingled. — Tire Spotted llower- 
bird, which is rather smaller tlian the satin hower- 
hird, or aljout the size of a starling, has a general 
colour of rich lirowii, heautifully murke<l -witli 
black ami ludf; a Iiaiul of eioii'^ated featiiers of 
liglib rose-pink crosses the haolc of the neck, 
and forins a liroad, fan-liko, occipital crest. Tt 
Is j'osti'ietod e.Yclnsively to fclio irjtoi'ior of 
.•Viistralia.— The llogont-fiird {ScricAcliin viclintu'i) 
has also heen shown to form liowers. Jfr 
Co,\en, an Australian ornithologist, to whom 
many intcrostiiig ohsorvations on bower-birds 
are ‘duo, has described the love-teut of the 
regent-hivd. It is less tlome-shapcd and siimllor 
than tliat of the satin hower-hird, and appeal’s to he 
wlmlly ailorned with siiail-sholls. The use of such 
elaborate contrivances in the process of courtship, 
and the possession of such olivions icstlietie tastes, 
are eircnmstariees of groat interest in estimating 
the height of develojnnent reached hy birds. 

Kowlc-kiiiro, an American hunting dii4fgev, 
named after its inventor. Colonel Jim llowio, who, 
horn ahmit 1790, fell at Fort Alamo in the Texan 
war (18:i(i), in a great mulcts near Natchez 
(1827), in wiiicli six men were killed and fifteen 
woumled, the colonel dcspivtched an opponent witli 
a knife made out of a hlnoUsmitU’s rasp or big file } 
and tlii.s Icjiifo lio afterwards had lashioncd at 
Fhiladidpliia into the weapon with wliich his name 
is asHoeiat(!d. Its curvol, double-edged blade is 
10 to 15 inches long, and above an inch wide. 

BoM’le.s, Cauoi.ine. HeeBoUTHKY. 

Boivlcs, WiLi.iAM Lisle, D.D., iioet, was 
born 2-lth yej)tQmber 1702, at King’s Button, in 
Nortliami»tonshiro, wliero his father was vicar. 
Educated at Winohoster Bcliool and at Trinity 
College, O.xford, in 1804 lie became a prebendary 
(d Salisbury Cafciicdral and rector of Jlremiiitl, in 
Wiltshire. Hern lie siient in easy eircunistances 
the rest of his long life, dying at Salislmry, 7th 
-ipi'il J8;;(). Hi.s earliast pnbJication, FifiiHcen 
HonuctH, ivrittoi ddojly on Pidnn'/ique >i]iols during 
a Joiirncg (1780), was received with extraordinary 
favour ; the confcenls of the little velume were 
fresli and natural, all the more eliarming heoauso 
of the contrast tliey offered to tiie stj^le of poetry 
which luul long lieeii in vogue. Coleiidgo, Words- 
worth, and .Southey were among their enthusiastic 
admirers ; and through his inihienco over them, 
Howies may lie looked on as the founder of a school 
of English poetry iii which his own name was soon 
eclip.sed hy theirs. Of hissuhseiiueiitpoetieal works 
( 14 vols. 1 789 -1837) tlie longest is T/(C >i'/iiril of .Dis- 
roveru, and the best, perhaps, Thr. ilfA.sv'o/no’//. As a 
fioefc llowles shows a liiie aiipreciatioii of the hcanties 
of nature, ami pleases hy the expression of pure 
and generous sentimont, as well as hy the play- 
fulness of fancy and perfect scliolarly coiTGotne.ss ; 
but ho is deficient in vigour and dojith. In 1807 
he published an edition of I’ope, and an opinion 
which he expressed on Pope’s poetical merits led 
to a ratiicr memoralile controversy (1809-25) in 
whicli C'amphell and Byron wove his antagonists, 
and which turned chioily upon the comparative 
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value in poetry of images derived from nature and 
those derived from_ art. Bowles was generally 
admitted to have discomfited lii.s opponents. Of 
)d« prose wi-itings may lie mentioned a nitlier 
dry Life of Bishop Ken (2 vuls. 1830). See the 
Memoir by tTilfillaii prefixed to bis collected poems 
(Kdin, 1855). 

ISoAVliiig; Gl’ceiii a town of Kentucky, capital 
of Warren county, on the Barren Iliver, 114 miles 
S. by W. of Louisville by rail. It lia-s a woollen 
factory ami sevoval mills, and some river tvaflic. 
Pop. (1880) 5114. 

JiOWls, or Bowli^’O, is an EnglisJi pastime of 
umloubtea aiitupiity. Strutt in liis imports and 
Pastimes reproduces a picturo of two men play- 
ing a game with bowls from a MS. of the !3th 
century (Koyal Library), and another from a JIS. 
of the 14th century, representing three men howl- 
ing at a ‘jack,’ very much as the game is now 
practised, except tliafc the playeia iiave only quq 
bowl apiece. 

It seems to bo a doubtful point whether the 
ancient game was played in the open air or in 
closed alleys, or Ijotli i or whetlibr, perhaps, tliere 
may not liavo always heen two varietie.s uf tlio 
game, one the outdoor game as wc now know it, 
and an undercover game of bowling at pins. Tliero 
is no doubt that, in the lotli and Kitli centuries, 
botvling-ullcys were not only very numerous, espe- 
cially in the city and suburbs of Loudon, hut 
also became public nuiHance.s on account of the 
gambling and dissipation carried on in connection 
U’ith tliem. In tlie reign of Edward IV. a stringent 
act wa.s passed forbidding any one to play at, 
among otlicr games, half-bowl, either in ‘ house, 
tononiont, garden, or otlior place,’ on account of 
playeus being iiuhiced to p)ay ‘till they be uttoily 
umlono and impovovishca of their goods.’ Tliia 
game of lialf-bewl is described by Strutt as still 
lieing played in Hertfordshire in his day (1801); 
fifteen small pins were bowled at ivitli half of a 
sphere of wood, hence the iianie. 

Tlie name boivls first oceuvs in several acts pas.setl 
by Henry VIIL, who prohibiteil any per, son ov 
persons, ‘ for liia ov their gaiiij lucre, or living, to 
keep, liavo, hold, occupy, exercise, or maintain any 
eoimnon house, alley, or place of bowling.’ In spite 
of those acts, however, tho game contimieci to exist, I 
as it ivas not till the reign of George II. that tho 
gainhliiig ulleg game, against which the denuncia- 
tions of tlie law seem to have been directed, i 
became, more or less, actually suppressed. From j 
about tho same time, however, the outdoor game 
spi’oad witJ] suc)j rajiiility, that before the close 
of the century it was afmost imivor.-al all over | 
England and Hcotlnnd. 

Bowling as now played is a delightful snimner-. 
evening game, and afibrtls jileasant recreation to i 
tlionsands who are past tho ago at which the more ! 
violent exertions of cricket or football have eharnis. ' 
Every village basils club and ‘greon.'and larger 
towns have them in every district. Its great draw- j 
hack as a popular game is the expense of prepar- 
ing the necessary smooth, lino tm-f-green, this heutg, 
according to circumstances, from ilOO to or 

even move. Bo much, liowevev, is it acknowlcilgetl 
to he a healthful and imioconh vecieatloii, that 
tiie civic autliontic-s of nmtiy towiw have prepared 
public greens, where, for a small charge, players 
may onjov the game who are not able to indulge 
in the luxury of jirivate ground. 

The game itself is a very simple one. The 
requirenieuts five a piece of line level turf 40 to (50 
yards square, surrounded by a sballow ditcli, a pair 
of bowls for eacli player, anti a small white ball 
or ‘jack.’ The green is usually sunk below tho 
level of tho surrounding ground. Tho bowls are 
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jitado of ligniim-vitie, 6 to 7 inches in diameter, 
turned more or less oval, with one side a little 
loundev tlinii the otlier. This gives a, bi(is tn the 
ll^^^vl, ^vliicli rolls in a cm-vetl du'eetiun instead 
of straight. 

The |)Iavers are tisually arranged into opinwiiig 
sides of sour each, although any number can 
play. The jack having keen thrown hy one of 
the players to a distance of not less tliau 20 yards 
from one end of the green, the object of the coin- 
hatants is to rt)ll tlieir howls so as to lie as near 
the jack as possiide. The hia.s gnves scoi)e for con- 
sulorablc skill in playiiig tlie bowl, n.s it may 
be made to curve in, eithcv from tire right or from 
the left, as may seem best in <»rder to dodge round 
other bowls wliicli may be in the way. Wheu 
all the .sixteen howls have l>een jilayetl, a imint 
is counted for e\ery boud behfiiging to one side 
•which is nearer the jack than the nearest bowl 
of the other side. The jack is then thrown by 
tbo -winning side to the other end of tiie green, 
iiiiotlier ‘ end ’ iila3*ei,l as before, and so on till one 
side or the otlier hecoiues game; which may he 
aiij' nuiiiher mutiiall.v agreed on — usually 21 or 31. 
The game may also consist of so many ends to 
he played, tlio side counting niust at the con- 
chisiorrto be the winnor. Bach side apjMiints one 
of tiieir miinher ‘skip,’ who has full authority to 
direct the pla.v of the others of his side. The game 
is identical in principle with ‘Curling’ (<l.v.), with 
the diHereiice, that tlie distance is alwuj's lixed 
iai the latter, while in bowling it is uncertain. 
There are regnlarJj’ appointed rules for playing 
tlie game, providing for such iwints ns the jack 
being moved hy a bowl, or being tlirowi into the 
(Utoli, and luajiy other details whicli are beyond our 
province. 

Boivli»(/ is also the name applied to a game 
of ten jjius introduced from the Unitetl , States. 
It is evidently either an imjiroveil variety of the 
Eii'dish Skittles {(|.v.), or a revival of a game 
called lonq-howlimj or Dutch rubbers, n’liicU was 
plaj-ed in England about the inidiUe of the 18th 
century, and was exactly like the American gan\e, 
except tliat nine pins were used. This ^iiie of 
long-bowls again w’aa obviously either a develop- 
ment of tlio ancient hnlf-l>owi or similar game of 
bowls and pins, or a bodily introduction of the 
Dutch game of lunopins as played hj’ ‘Rip Van 
Winkle.’ Tlie game is becoming common in this 
country, vvhere, in the suburbs of aknost every large 
town, the ‘American Ihiwliiig Alley ’ is a imnulav 
resort of the youth of the ilistriet. It i« playctl 
in a covered alley on a proiiared Imord GO feet long 
by 4 feat ^vilIe. In America the hoard is slightly 
convex in the centre, and licvelled to the sides. 
The ten pins, usually of ash, ami alwut 1 foot high, 
are avvunged us in the hgum. Etudr 
jilayer in turn rolls throe bowls from 
the otlier end of the hoard, ti‘j*iiig to 
Iviiock over as many pins ns fiossiblc. 
If he knocks all the ten down befoie 
ho e.xhnust.s his three throws, be is 
entitled to get them set up again to 
complete his turn, Ho may even 
!<iu)ek all the jiins down with 'each of 
his three Imwls, in which case lie scoi’es 
tliu iimxiiiium for his turn, 30, being one for each 
bowl down. Tlie other pluyeiy then liave their 
t irii. game consists of thiec or iiioi-e such turns 
of three bowls for eacli player; he who knocks 
over must jnns being the winner. The bo^Yls are 
usually made of lignum-vita*, are round, and of 
nnlinuted size, generally varying from. a Ih. to 
5 or 0 11). in weiglit. Such is the principle of the 
game, but in priiotico a complicated method of 
scoring exists. Wlien a player knocks all the 
plus down with one or tivu liowls, he has what 
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is called a ‘spare’ or a ‘double spare’ — i.o. he 
has one shot or two .shots, as the cn.se may 
be, to sjKire. To save time he does not get the 
pins put up again immediately, but waits for bis 
next turn, when, in the case of a ‘.sjjare,’ ids first 
shot, and of a ‘double,’ Ids first two shots are 
counted double— viz. once for the .spares of the 
turn liefore, and once for the cuvrciit turn. He 
may even iiavo another double or .single .spare, 
when the scoring is carried o\'er into tlio tliird turn, 
and .so on. In the last turn of tlio game, however, 
the sparas must he played oIV at once. This game 
is iinuonbteilly gootl exorcise, bub it has the draw- 
back of not being played in the open aiv, and it is 
also too often associated with the pnblic-lionse to 
lie an altogetlicr desirable game for young men. 
For bowling in cricket, see Ckickht. 

Bowman, Wh.i.iam, oculist, was horn 
in Naiitwich, 20th Julj’ 1810, studied cliicll,y in 
London, where lie conuncnced practice as a. surgeon, 
and became curator of the Anatomical Mnsenm. 
Ill conjunction witli Todd lie published the valuable 
Physiological Anatomy and Phymology of Man 
(S vols. 184b-30), and gained a high reputation as 
an oculist by his Leditrcs on OjiCi'((<io)i,s on ihc Eye 
( 1849), followed by his Observaiions cm the A rtijiria! 
PnnU, Ho professor of Physiology at I\ing’s 
College (184 o-.‘ 55)5 lias received honorary degrees 
from Dublin, Cambridge, and Edinburgh ; is a 
Fellow of the Iloyal Society, became eonsidting 
surgeon and viee-pre.sidont of King’s College, 
London (1877), and a baronet (1884). 

Bowrillg, Sill John, bum in Exeter in 1792, 
on leaving scliool entored a mcvchnTit’s ollice, ami 
there piiraned that eouvsoof polyglot study wliereliy, 
as he afteiuvavds betasted, lie 'Uucw two huudve'd, 
and could .speak a liniulrcd, languages. The national 
poetry of uiil'ereiit peoples had special attractions 
for liim, and bo rendered great service to literature 
by translating both the more ancient and the more 
modern ])opniar poems of nlmo.st all the countries 
of Eui-ope. In 1821 lie formed a close friomlsliip 
with devemy lleutbam, and in 1824 became the 
ilrst editor of his i-iidical IVcstminsfc?' Ptudew, to 
which, as beseemed tlie de.scomlaiit of an old Puritan 
stock, he confcrilnited iiiaiiy articles rm freedom in 
luligion ami politics, ns well u.s on literary' subjects. 
Ill 1828 ho visited Holland j and bis S/.rtcIi uf the 
Language and Litcmlnrc of JloUund (1829) pro- 
cured f«v him the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the univeisity of Groningen. Snbse<]neiit travels 
were undertaken by liim, on a coiiimis.sion from 
the British government, to inrpiiro into the com- 
mercial relations of certain states. He idsited 
Switzerland, Italy, Egypt, Hyria, and I'mally tlio 
comit'rics uf the German Zollvoieiii, and overvwliere 
found iimteiials for vivluablo reports, ilo sat 
in parliament for Kilmarnock from 183”) to 1837, 
for Bolton from 1841 to 1849, and actively pro- 
moted the adoption of free trade. In 184'J lie was 
appoiiiteil British consul at IIong-Kongi ami .super- 
intendent of trade in China. Ho returned ill IS.IS, 
and in the following year was kniglitoil ami nmdo 
governor of Uung-Kimg. In ISrib, an insult liaviiig 
been ofrorwl to a Chinese iiirate bearing tim liritisli 
ili^ (the ‘atlair of the lorcha /(rrme’), llowviug, 
without consulting the lionie govevninent, ordcreit 
the liomlianlmeiit of Canton, a proceeding whicli 
excited grave ilis-satisfaetion at home, and nearly 
uiwct the Pabner.Htoii ministry. In 18uo he con- 
chided a conimereial treaty ivitli Siam, in 1858 
made a tour through the Pliilijijiine Islands ; and 
life accounts of those two N’isits are about the 
most readable of his thirty -.six works, lie retired 
with a iionsitm in 1859, and died at Claremont, 
E.votor, 23il Hovemher 1872. See Ids Aittobio- 
graphical lieminiscences ( 1877). 
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Bowsprit is a strong Ijoom or spar in-ojecting 
over tlic steinliend or bows of a sauing-sliip, and 
also of a steanisliip •when tlie stein of the latter is 
of the curved or cut-water description. Its use is 
to support the jib-boom, a longer and lightev spar, 
forming a coutimiation of tlie bow.sprit, which 
receives the lower ends of tlie foremast stay-ropes, 
on whicii sails are carried. 

Bowstring, the string of a bow, is a name 
sjieciiically used for an old Turkish mode of execu- 
tion, the ollendor lieing strangled by means of a 
bow-string. 

Bowstring Hemp, or Moouva, is the fibre of 
a species of Hanseviera (e.specinlly <S'. Zcylanica), a 
plant of the natural order Liliacem (fpv.}, tribe 
Hcinerocallero, used for making bow-strings in tlie 
East Indies. The (ibro is liair-like and silky, 
elastic, and in strength apiiarently about equal to 
hemp. It doo.s not rot in water so soon ns hemp, — 
A very similar species [S. f/iiinccnm) is found in 
abundance on the west const of Africa, and its fibre 
lias been imijorted us African Boivstring Hemj), 

Bow-wilwlow. See Bay-ivindow. 

Bowycr, Siii Geoiuie, born in 1811 at Radley, 
near Oxford, in 1839 was called to tlie bar. Con- 
verted to Catholicism in 1850, lie represented 
Dundalk 1852-08, and the county of Wexford 
1874-80, wlien his Home Rule jirinciples estranged 
him from the Ijiberal party, and in 1870 led to his 
expulsion from the Heform Club, He suceeedoil 
bis father as seventh baronet in 1800, and died 
suddenly in London, 7tli June 1883. Ho was 
author of several able works on constitutional law 
and C'atliolic subjects. 

Bowycr, Wilham, an eminent English printer 
and classical scliolav, born in London, lOtli Decem- 
ber 1091), was educated at Cainbridge, and in 1722 
joined his father, William Bowyor (1G03-1737), 
in trade. Appointed in 1729 printer of the votes 
of the House of Commons, he subsequently became 

S inter to the Society of Anthpiariea and to tlio 
oyal Society. In 1707 he was nominated printer 
of the Rolls of the House of Lords and the Journals 
of the House of Commons. lie died 18th Novem- 
ber 1777. Bowyor published several philological 
tracts, edited several volumes of Swift's works, and 
the lii-st translation of Roussiuui’s Famdoxkul 
Oration (1751), and wrote two cs.says on the Orujin 
of Prinlinr/ (1774); but bis chief production was 
an edition' of the New Testament in Greek with 
critical and ememlatory notes. 

Box [Diixm), a genus usually reckoned to 
belong to the Euphorbiacoa ' ; evergreen shrubs or 
small trees, with gveonisli iiiconspicuous monai- 
cious llowers in little axillary spikes or fascicles. 
The Common Box (Jl sc/npcrvh'cns) grows ■wild 
tlirougli South Europe, North Africa, North Asia 
to Japan, West Asia to AVost Himalaya. It is 
generally regarded as a true native of Burrey and 
the south of England, whore it grows mi dry 
chalky hills. In Britain, it seldom attains a 
height of more than 1 2 or 14 feet, though in warmer 
couiitvie.H it is often twice that height, and thoimli 
the three classic hox-trees in Queen Mary’s ‘child- 
garden’ at Inchmahome, in the Lake of Montoith, 
are 20.1|- feet high, The hox is remarkable for its 
compact Imbit of growth and densely crowded 
branches and leaves, presenting a very solid mass of 
foliage, heiico it beam clipping remarkably well ; 
ami in tiie oid ‘ topiary ’ stylo or ornamental garden- 
ing it occupied an important place, being cut into 
ai'cliitectural and fantastic figures. A dwarf variety 
is used for edging garden-plots, and difl'erent kinds 
are grown in unr slivubbories. The bitter and |)ur- 
gativo leavo.s arc no longer oflicinal. Tlio Y'ood of 
the box is heaviov than that of any other European 


tree, and is the only European wood that sinks in 
water. It is of a beautiful pale-yellow colour,, 
remarkably hard and strong, of a fine regular aiut 
compact texture, capable of a beautiful polish^ 
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and not liable to be worm-eaten. It i.s ninclt 
valued for the purjioKes of the turner and ther- 
■wood-eai'ver j is preferred to every other kind of 
wood for the manufacture of flutes, flageolets, ami 
other wind-iiistniments, as well as of matiicniatical 
instruments ; and is unrivalled for wood-engrav- 
ing, admitting of a finisli as sharp and lino ns 
metal, whilst it takes the ink much better (see 
Engkaving). The box of commerce comes mainly 
from Cauensia, parts of Turkey in Asia, ami 
Persia; but the reckless destniction of the box- 
trees lias rendered tlio supplie.s scarce and dear- 
In 1815 as many box-trees were cut down at Box. 
Hill, ill Surrey, ns brought upwards of ;tl0,000; 
but the tree is of so very slow growth tliat it Ls. 
selcloni planted in Britain except for ornament, — 
The Minorca Box, or Balearic ]3ox (B. batearicn)^ 
a native of tlio Jlcditerraiiean countries, v^'c. , is a 
larger tree than the common box, Tlio wood is 
of a bright yellow', and inferior to the true box- 
w’ood, but is brought in large quantities from Con- 
.staiitinople under that name. 

Box-days. These are days njijiointed by the 
Court of Session in Scotland, in the vacations ami 
Christmas recess, on ■wliich pleadings or othev Inw'- 
papers mav be lodged or filed, the object being tn 
expedite tho procedure, notwithstanding the vaca- 
tion or recess. The name is derived from the fact- 
tliat all printed pniiors in the Court of Sessiou 
must be placed in boxes, one for each judge, 
for each legal society, and for tlie reporters. These 
boxas w’ore introduced in 1090 to avoid the evil of 
private solicitation of judges. 

B0X-haii1iilff a mode of turning a sbipj 
■when the .swell of the .sea renders tamviiig im- 
possible, or when the shin is too near the shore t» 
allow room for veering. The operation is oUected 
Ijy liauling the head-sheets to wdiulwavd, Inacing 
tlio head-yards aback, and squaring tlie after-yards, 
the helm at the same time being put alee. Boxing- 
off is a \’ery similar operatimi. See Tacic, Veer. 

Boxing. See Pugilism. 

BoxlliS'-dny) the day after Christmas, and so 
called in England from being the day on whicU 
Chi'idnuts-boxcs, or presents, are given to soivnnts 
and others. See Christmas. 

Boxfcl. a town in tJio Dutch jirovinc© of Nort-Ii 
Brabant, 38 miles S. by E. of Utrecht. An Anglo- 
Dntcli army, under the Duke of York, \yaa bore 
defeated with great lo.ss by the Ereheli in 1794. 
Pop. (1883) 5703. 

Box-thOl*li (LyenfHi), a genus of Solanaaew, 
lla^’ing fuiuiel-sliaped or tubular flowers, am* 
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2-celle(l hen it's. Several specica are natives of the 
‘■rmth of EiirnjJD, thorny slirnbs, ^YUh long slender 
alioots iunl sinmle lanceolate leaves. L. eiiropicum 
may lie traincil to a hoiglit of 30 or 40 feet, and is 
often plantcil — as me also other .siieci&s — to cover 
walls, iK-'c. L. \nilgnre has lieeii sparingly iintnml- 
ised in the United States, L. ./iicflSJOiVffs, altUou"li 
destitute of spines, is used ns a hedge-plant in the 
Andes of Quito. 

Boyactij a depavtinent of Colomhia, touching 
Venezuela. In the west it is luonntjuiion.s ; in the 
east it has vast )>rairies, and jh watered hy tlie 
Meta and its trilnitnries. The Muzo eniemld 
mine is tlie richest in the world, and the depnrb- 
ineiit is rich in salt springs, coal, imn, plmnhago, 
and copper ore. Area, 33,.3ol so. in. ; pop. {18S6) 
483,87-4. Capital, Tnnja, (1000 innahitauts. 

Boyar, an ouler in old Ilnssln, next to the 
knjnzes or kiijoses (ruling pnnees). They had 
their own partiKnus, tui<I gave their servicas to 
a jii'inec or tlieir (nvn choice, ndioin they left 
again at their jdoasnre. They held the highest 
military and civil oOice.H, and wore ho imiversalli' 
looked up to by the mass of the jieople, that 
tlie most powerfid iiilers eoashlerwl It prudent 
t«) use this form in tlioir ukases: ‘Tlio emperor 
has <iv<lcvcd it ; the Boyars have appveve<t it.’ 
Tlioir rank was always proportioned to length of 
state-sen'icc. In their uousekeeping the Boyars 
were 6xcGs.sively fond of snJendour, and tlieir con- 
tempt for the serfs or ‘rower ordem’ was ini- 
lueasurahle. Their power acteil ns a wholesome 
clieck upon the authority of the prlncc-s, iii con-sc- 
fpienco of which the latter liecamo their hitter 
enemies. Peter the Groat finally abolisliwl the 
nrclor by giving tlieni a place among the Biissinn 
nobility, hub at tlio same time stripping them of 
their peculiar privileges.— The Iilgher nobility of 
Uoumauia are also called Iloyai's. 

BoynilX (I'r., ‘howels’) arc the zigzag 
approaches used in siege operations to connect 
the parallels. See SiKOi-;. 

Boy-WsUoi)* Tlic ciise<mi of electing a hoy- 
bishop on Ht Niciiohis’H Day dates from a very 
early peririd. It spread over most Catholic coun- 
ti'iuH, and ill England seems h) liave prevailed 
in almost every paiisli. Although the olection 
took place on St ^ficholas’s Day (0th Dccemhorh 
the lUitUovity lasted to Iloly Innocents’ Day (‘ikth 
Deconiliev). The bny-hishoii was eho-son from the 
children of the church or cnthcdriil clmir, or 
from tlie pupils at the grnuimar'SchooI. He was 
arrayed in episcoiml vestments, nml, attcmloil by 
a crowd fif subordinates in priestly tlress, went 
about witli songs and dances from house to house, 
blessing the people, who, as Bishop Hall says, 
‘ stood grinning in the way to expect that ridienhms 
heiiediction.’ The mock prolale exacted hnplicib 
obedience from his fellows, who, along with tlieir 
superior, took po.sse.ssioii of the ehiircli, nml per- 
foviucd all the ccreuwiuea and oHiecs except mass. 
The custom found countenance not aiiioiig the 
populneo only. In 12i)9 Edward 1., on his way to 
Scotland, permitted a boy-bisho]> to say vespers 
hefore him at Heaton, near Newcastlo'-oii-Tyne. 
At Salisbury the hoy-liishop, it is saiil, liad the 
poM’er of disposing of such prebends as liappeneil 
Co fall vacant during the liays of liis episcojiacy j 
and if Jie dierl (luring liis ofliee, the fmieml lioiioui's 
of a bishop, with a monument, were granted him. 
The gemuneness of tlie eliig^y in Snlislmry Cathedral 
known as ‘tlie boy-bi.shop’.s monument ’ has, ho>v- 
ever, lieou sevioiisfy ciuestioned. In England, the 
(uistom was abolished by a proclamation of Henry 
Vlir,, dated July 32, 1542; restored hy Queen 
Mary in 1554; and again alxdished during the 
reign of Elizabeth, though it seems to have lingered 


here and there in villages till about the clo.se of 
her reign. On the Oonfinent it was tlio subject of 
a formal interdiet at tlio Council of Basel {1-131 ) ; 
and at Zug, in Switzorland, a similar usage was 
suppressed so recently ns 1797. 

Boyce, IViLLiASt, composer, born in London, 
1710, ’ft'os ft chorister at vSt Paul’s, and was appointed 
coiiijiOHer to tlie Cliapel-royal in 1730, and organist 
in 1758. He received the dogi’eo of Doctor of 
Music from Cambridge in 1749, niul was master of 
the king’s haiul from 1765. Ho died at Kensington, 
7th b’ehcuary n79. Boyeo holds a high rank as a 
coiii|H)sei- of elmreli music, his tw(> services and 
sevcrul of hhi anthems being still fvcnucntly 
performed. His .songs inchule ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ 
written for one of Oarrick'.s pantomimes ; and a 
iniaceliaiieou.s collection of his songs and cantatas 
extended to 6 voliinio.s. His liest work is the 
seremita of .SWimion (17431; his nuisb valuable 
puliHeation is a collection of tlie Ccithalral Music 
of the two preceding centuries (3 voIh. 17H0). 

Boycottiugv the system of combining to hold 
no relations, social or commercial, with a ncigli- 
imur, in imler to punisli him for dilVerences in 
political opinion — a kind of social cxcmmminiea- 
ticHi. It wa.s first fonimlated hy Mr Parnell, the 
Irish lender, at Eimis on lObh September 18H0, and 
derived its name L'om one of tlie first victims, 
Captain Boycott, a Mayo factor and farmer, who 
lias liad for Ids Hiifi'crings the consolation of giving 
a now word to most EmiiiJcan languages. The torni 
‘oxclusivo dealing’ has been anplicil by its apolo- 
gists to boycotting, which was brought within the 
law hy the Olmes Act of 1887- 

Boyd, lliiv. Anduew Kknnkdy HuTOiirsoN, 
D.IX. son of the jiarish minifitor of Auchluloc’k, 
Ayishlre, where ho was linrn Novoinbor 1826, was 
cilufiftted at King’s College, London, and Glasgow 
University, where ho took the liiglie.st honours in 
pliiloflopliy and tlieology. He was in suceOHsinii 
minister in three Scottish pnrishn» hefero his 
settlement at St Andi'cw.s. Ho first hocaino known 
ill llteraturo hy his familiar essays contributed 
to Fraser's Magasine muler the now well-known 
initials A. IC. If. B., most of wliich Iiavo boon ro- 
printed. He in ttuthor of ifecmtHoiis of « C'oiiidry 
Parson ( three series, 1860-01 ) and of many voJnmes 
of sornions. Hl,s works liave been o.xccedlngly 
popular in America. 

Boyd, Zaciiarv', a Scottisli divine, horn of an 
AyrHivuc family about 168.5, was mlucuted at Kil- 
marnook and at the miivoiKities of (flasgow and St 
Andrews, afterwards becoming a regent orprofos.-ior 
of the Protestant college of Hamnur in I'Tanco. The 
persecution of the Hiiguoiiots having caused him 
to voturu to Scotland in 1G‘21, he wan two y(‘avH 
later appointed niinister of the Barony parish, (ilns- 
gow, and wa.s thrice eketed rector of the nniveisity. 
His princijial imiso work. The .Last Bnttdl of the 
Soule in jJeath (1029), was reprinted, with a life 
of the aatlmr, hy Gabriel Ned, in 18.31 ; of the 
quaint Zion's Flowers (1G44) — mo.stly metrical 
veraioiia of Scripture history, and coumnmly called 
‘Boyd’s Bible ‘—a selection was reprinted in 1H66 ; 
and the Four Lclters of Oowforl (1040) U'oro 
reprinted in 1878. He died in 1063 or l(i.6'4, 
leaving nuincruuH iMS.S. and his lihraiy, with a 
eonsidewUde legacy, to Glasgow UnivciBily. 

Boydcll, JuilN, engraver and puhlishei' of 
prints, was horn at Donhigton, ShropsliiiG, in 1711), 
and in 1741 trudged up to Lrmdoit, wlioro he learned 
engraving, ami presently started a print-shop. 
English engraving was then at a low ebb, imb 
Hiidcr Iloytlell’s liberal patronage of native artists, 
the importation of foreign prints not (Uily almost 
censerl, bub Eiigli.sli prints were exported to tlio 
Continent. Boydell now determined to do for 
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linglisli painting \vhftt lie Imd done for engraving. 
He nccoi'iUngly selected Shakespeare’s works for 
illnstration, and secured the most Giuinenfc paintei-s 
in tiie kingdom, including Opic, Reynolds, Novth- 
cote, and West. Tlie result was tiio ‘ Shakespeare 
Gallery,’ from which was engraved a .superb vmume 
of plates ( 1803 ) to accompany n splendi<l edition (»f 
Shakespeare’s works in 0 vols. ful. (1792-1801). 
The iinmonsG suras of money ho spent on these 
illustrationa, and the commercial depression con- 
Heqncnfc on tlie French Revolution, brought liim 
into didiculties, from which he was not wholly 
e.'ctricated at his death, I'ith December 1804. In 
1700 lie iiad been T.ord Mayor. 

Boyoi% Annxis, Bauon dk, a great French 
surgeon, was born in 1707 at Uzorclies in Limousin. 
A tailor’s sun, ho in 1800 was appointed firat 
surgeon to the Emperor Napoleon, who raisetl him 
to tlie rank of haron, and whom he accomiMinicd 
on Ins campaigns and journeys. After tlie Itc-stom- 
tlon he became profe-s-sor of Rractietd ,Surgery in 
tlie iinivei'Hity of Paris, and lirsb surgeon at tlie 
HApital do la Charite. In 1825 lie was admitted a 
member of the Institute. He died 25th Novemlier 
18.33. His greate.st ^vorks are his Traiti Coniplet 
il'Anutomic (4 vols. 1707-9!)), and I'mite tics 
Mdlitdics Chiriin/ira/cs (11 vols. 18l4-20j 6th ml. 
1853). 

Boyer, Jka.v Pikiuik, president of the repnldic 
of Ilayti, was horn of a mulatto family, 28th 
February 1770, at Porb-aii-Frinco. Sent to France 
at a very early age, he received a Eiu'opean edu- 
cation, and in 1792 entered the luilitRiy service. 
He soon distinguished himself by his ^conduct 
against the British on their invasion of lijs native 
isle, and aftoru’ards joined the party which aimed 
at the complete emancipation of the colony. Ho 
aided Potion in overthrowing the blowly tyrant 
Des-salines in 1800, and estahlishing an indepomlent 
rojmhlic in the western part of the island. His 
wisdom and courage saved the struggling state, 
and his loyal support of Pdtion causcit the latter 
on his deathbed to roeonimonil him to the pmjplo 
as his successor in the president’s chair. After 
the death of Cliristopho, he united the negro district 
with the nuilatto in 1820, next year added also 
the eastern district, hitherto Spanish, luid in 182,'}, 
upon payment of 150 millions of framw, obtained 
vecognit'ion of imlonoiuleuce from Franco. He 
governed the repnlmc of Haybi well foi’ fifteen 
years, hub at length his partiality to tlie mulattocs 
made him so unpopular with the pure negroes tliat 
they rose in insurroobhm in 1843. Boyer iled to 
Jamaica, and suhsoquontly went to Paris, wliero 
ho died 9th July 1850. 

Boyle, a town in County Roscoininon, Ireland, 
on the river Boyle, above Us expansion into Lmigli 
Key, 108 miles NW. of Dublin by rail. It lin.s a 
thriving trade in eorii, lla.v, butter, ami provisions. 
An abbey, built hero in. tlio 12bli century, was vo- 
ducod to its present mined state in 1695 by the 
Itarl of Tyrone. Pop. ( 1881 ) 2!)04. 

Boylo, CitAnr.KS, fourth Earl of Orrery, was born 
in 1070, succeeded to the title in 1703, in 1721 was 
impri.soncd in the Tower ns a Jacobite, and died in 
1731. Tn the Bulllc of the Books n095-t)8), the 
great controversy on the Letters of rhaUiris, he 
n-UH Attcrhnry’s .stalking-horse against Bentley 
((J.V.); and in his honour tlio name ‘Orrery’ was 
given to the seientifie ajijiaratns of that name by 
its inventor, Graham, to whom lie hod Irceii kina. 
Of liis poems, oven Sir Richard Blackmore said : 

Aflor Ills foiill.sh vhyiiu’s, totli iViemifl nnil fous 

CiJiioUulo tliey know vhodid nol m-ileUinjiroae. 

Boyle, John, horn in 1707, snoeeeded as fifth 
Eavl of Ovvevy in 1731, and of Ci>vk in 1733.- In 
spite of his father’s atatoment in his will that liis 
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son liad no taste for lettem as a rea.son for be- 
mieathing his library to Clirist-Clnirch, ho made 
for himself a place in literature by Ilemarks on 
Swift (1731), a Irook raarretl by grudging praise 
and manifest malice, as well as nii incapacity to 
coniprehoiid the genius of his subject; as also by 
a translation of the Letters of Plinij (Mol), wliich 
is still consideretl excellent. He died in 1762. He 
was long the intimate friend of Pope and Sn’ift ; 
the latter, indeed, writes to Pope that next him- 
self ho loves ‘no man so well.’ It is now im- 
possible to determine why tins mncb-loved friend 
tried to stab Swift when laid in the quiet safety 
of the grave. Berkeley said of Boyle tliat ho 
‘ would nave been a man of genius had lie kno^vu 
how' to set about it,’ and Johnson says he ‘would 
have been a liberal pntnm if ho had lieen rich.’ 

Itoyle, the founder of the house of 

Cork and Orreiy, anil fitly .styled the Great Earl of 
Cork, was born 13th Octolier 1566, at Canteihmy, 
of a good but not wealthy family, originally from 
Horeronlshiro. After having stuaied at Ciunbridgo 
and tlie Middle Temple, he went over to Ireland 
vrith a few pimnds in his pocket to hew his way 
to fortune. His eneigy, prudence, ami signal 
capacity for govoninient receii’eil tlieir reward, 
lie married at Limerick, Joan, dnnghter and co- 
heiress of William Ansley, at whose premature 
death ho become puasessed uf £500 a year in 
lands. He pnrchaseil estates and iiniinn’ed them, 
for £1000 Inlying 12,W)0 acres of fertile land in 
Cork, Waterford, ami Tipperary j he promoted 
the inmiigratioii of En^ish iVotestants, and 
triumphed over the envy of his enemies, making 
goml liis cause witJi t^neen Elizabeth, and winning 
lier favour. CromwoU is said to have reinarkcMi 
regarding his improved estates, that had there been 
one like liim in every jjrovince rehellion would 
have been irajiosaiblo. Ho profited by the intro- 
duction oC moniifactm-es and mcclianical arts, 
mailing, it is said, from his ironworks £100,000. 
He Imilt bridges, finuided Iiarbonra and towns, nnil 
thirteen strong castles for their defence. About 
4000 i>eisons found employment on his vast plan- 
tations, For Jiis services in eomiection ivilli 
English nilo in the south of Ireland lionours 
flowetl in upon him ; he was knighted in 1603 ; and 
in 1020 he became Viscount Diuiguvvnn and Earl 
of Cork. In 1631 lie was made lord higli-treasurer, 
an office which remained hereditary in his family. 
Cn the upiMiintment of ■\Voiitwmth, aftenvan.s 
Earl of Stmflbrd, as liml-deputy, he .suflered to tlie 
extent of £40,000 In' charges pvoforred against him 
by tlio latter. In Iris old ago the Munster rebels 
compelled him to gird on armour, and turn his 
castle into a fortress. Ho soon raised a little army 
of his servants and tenants, and with aa auxiliavy 
force commanded by bis four sons (and paitl, when 
Ills money WHS spent, out of his plate-chest), the 
noble old carl took castles, smote tlie rebels, and 
Quenched rebellion in his horders. Ho died lotli 
&l>tembor 1643, and was burieil at Youghah 

BoylCt The Hon. RonisitT, the most celebrated 
natural pliilosopher of his tinio, soi'entli son and 
fourteenth cliild of liicluvid Boyle, lirat Earl of 
Cork, was bom at Lisnioro Ca-stle, province of 
Munster, Ireland, January 25, 1627. .^Vs a child, 
he wa.s distinguished by precoeity of intellect, a 
rare love of truth, and a serious disposition. After 
studying at Eton, anil under the rector of Stal- 
bridge, Doiuet, ho went to tho Continent, wliero 
he stayed for six years. On liis return in 1644, 
ho found liimself in jws.session, by his father’s 
(loath, of the manor, of Stalhridgo, where he took 
lip iris abode, and resided till 1650. Ho took mi 
jMwt in political strife, but devoted lumself to the 
cultivation of science, and particularly of cbpinistry 
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and natural pliikwopliy. _ He was one of tlio lirst | 
inetnl»cr.s of tliat association of scientific men 
which ahont that time (1045) held private iiieet- 
inys at Oxford and London, and soine_ years after ^ 
hecanie hotter known ns tlie Iloyal Bociety. After 
several visits to Ids Irish estates, in 1054 he settled 
at Oxford. Here ho exiierimeiited e.xtensively in 
pnemnatic.s, and iinprovod tlie i\ir-pmn}>. At the 
same time, he devoted earnest attention to the 
study of theoloyy. After' the Kestoration, he was 
urgently advised by Lord Claveudiiu tn enter tlic 
church, Imt he thuiiglit that he conld do l)etter 
service to religion as a layman. Among the proofs 
winch he gave of this, hcsides his <)wu_ theological 
writings and cmineiifc example, were his exertions 
as a director of the Last India Company (for whicli 
he had procured the CUiuter) for the propagation 
of Clu'istianity in the East, a.s well as in'ocuring 
and circulating at his own expense translations of 
the , Scriptures, and his hefUiest for the foundation 
of the ‘Boyle Lectiire.s^ (tpv.) in defence of 
Christianity.' In lOOiS he took np Ids rc.sidenoe 
perniaiuintly in London with his .sister, Lady 
uunehigh, in Ball Jfall, luid was tliencefurth able 
to devote much of his time to the Inisint'ss of the 
itoyal Society. In IGSO ho was elioseii pre.sident, 
but declined tlio honour. A peeragyliad repeatedly 
been cillered to him, and dechnml, In 1088 , liiuUiig 
hiss health dcoline, he shut Idinself up nyaiiiHt all 
internipbioii, in order to husband his reinntning 
time for tlio labour of ropiilring the hiss caused by 
the acoidental destruction of Ids MSB. In ICOl 
his health i'lnally ga\'e way, and on the aotW of 
December 1001 lie died, sevon days after his 
beloved sister, Lady Haiielagh. Boyle, tvlio was 
never marned, was tall and emaciated In poi'sun, 
nml oNtreniely toiiiviorate. in his habits, often sub- 
ject to low spirits, Inifc naturally lively and of rare 
couvewatinuai powers. He was on teviUH of intov- 
coui'.se with royalty. He bolioved in the iiossihility 
of soino of the alohoinistic transmutatfons ; but 
by tho uumbev of ftwto and obsevvatlous which ho 
patiently collected, and erroneous initions which ho 
cleared away, ho has been termed the true proeumiv 
of the uiudovu eUciuist. He invented a compressed- 
air pump, 'and the lirst English hermetically sonled 
thornioirietor was nindo under his direetioas, He 
is known to have discovered tlie law commonly 
called ‘ Mnviotte’s law ’ seven yoai's befoi'e Mariotto 
(<|.v.), and to have established it inclepoudontly. 
His piety, benevoleiieo, and cliarity would have 
made him reni.avUahle, apart from Ids sciontilic 
attuininents and rcimtatiDn. His complete works 
(including his very interesting correspondence), 
with a Life liy D'r Birch, and an index, were 
imblislied in 6 vols. fob (Loiul. 1744). 

. Boylts ItOGKK, soldier and state.snian, was born 
I in IGiB. Tlie third son of the Earl of Cork, be was 
I niiulo for bis fatbor’s services Baron Brogbill in 
' ]<i27, He wus educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
iiiul on the outbreak of the Civil lYnr naturally 
took the royalist .side ; but after tlie death of the 
king, came 'under the pcismial influence of Croin- 
^vell, and distiiignisbed himself by his conduct in 
the Irish eani])aign, especially under the eye of lii.s 
chief in the de.-^perate struggle at Clonmel. In 
t'ronnYeli's ( 1034) parliament lie sat for Cork, and 
ill IG5G was nniued for both that eitv and Edin- 
Imrgh, where be bad been bud president of the 
council for a year, awl 'gained move,’ says llobevt 
Baiilie, ‘ on the atrections'of the jieonlc tli'iui all the 
English that ever wore among us.’ He bcoanio one 
of Ci'oiuwell's s\iecial council, and a uieudier of Ms 
House of Lords, It was cliielly at Ids instanco that 
the parliament urged the Protector to as.sume the 
title of king, and it was he who proposed a mardage 
' between Cromwoirs daughter braiicos and Chiude.s 
II. After Cromwoirs death, lie tried to support 


Xiieliard, but foreseeing that his cause was hopeless, 
crossed to Ireland, and secured it for the kinj^. 
Indeed, his letter inviting Charles to land at Cork 
.actually reached the prince before the first mes.sage 
from Monk. Eouv mouths <i.(tcv the KestovatLoii, 
IJroghill was made Earl of Orrery, He continued to 
enjoy the favour of the king, who put a stop to an 
attempt at his impeachment by the House of Com- 
mons m lOGS. He died in 1670. He wrote poems, 
six tragedio.s, two comedies, a romance ontitlod 
Parlhcnissa (1G54), and a Tmiiine of the Art of lEfo* 
(107’/)j and enjoyed the friendship of Davenant, 
Dryilon, and Cowley, 

liovic Lectures, so called from the founder, 
tlie Hon. Hobert Boyle (ci.v.), wlio, by his will 
dated Julv 28, 1091, settled £50 a year for ‘soino 
preaching minister,’ who shall preivoh eight sernu)n& 
in the year for proving the Christian religion 
again.st 'Atheists, Tboisis {i.e, Deists), Tagaiis, 
Jews, and Mohammedans, not descending to any 
controversies among Clu'istians tbemselves. The 
oflicc is tenable for three years. They are now 
[ireaelied in the Chapel-royal, tVhitoliall, in tlie 
afternoon of some of the Sundays following Eastov- 
day. Tlio first series of ciglit loetuves, A Confuta- 
tion of Atheism, was pvoachccl in 1092 liyltichard 
Bentley. In 1704 'Dr Samuel Clarke preached oii 
tlio Being cmi Atirihutes of Goil, in answer to tlie 
nrgnments of Hobbes, Spinoza, and tlmir followers. 
An the lectures proacliod up to 1782 were coHootod 
into a fine folio edition, in S vols, ( 1 789 ) j from that 
lit'viod down to 1802 few of the lootures wore puli- 
llfiheil. Ill 1840 the course by the Uov, E. I). 
Maurico was nulilislied under tho title, 'The Jio- 
liaions if the World. Tho most eminent Iccturors 
of recent years whoso cimrses huve boon publishoxl 
are Jlcrivale, tlio liistorian (1804-90), on 'The Con- 
version f the ItomunlUmvire and Northern If (ttiom : 
Bvofesaoi Plumplvo (180(3) j Ib-oiossov Stanley 
Loatlje.s (1808-70); Dr Hessoy (1871-73); Henry 
lVaco(187'I-75); Alfred Barry (1870-7H) ; Dr Mac- 
loav ( 1870-80) •, and G. H. Cartels ( 1884). 

Boyle’s Fllllllllg IJailOl- is the term applied 
to a solution of sulphide or aiiiinomum ohtalned by 
dwtilling a mixturo of slaked lime, aal-ammoniae, 
ami sulphur, Tho same substance is iirodneod l»y 
pns.siiig sulphuretted hydrogen into a solution of 
ammoiua. It is a stvaw-emouved lii^uiil, possess- 
ing tho odour of rotten eggs, and lilioratiiig sul- 
phuretted liyilrngen on aililition of an aciil or 
exjMVfture to the cur. 

Boyne, a river in tlic cast of Ireland, rises in 
tho Bog of Allen, and flows through Kildare, 
King’.s county, Moath, and Louth, It passe.' 
Trim, Navan,‘aml Slane, and enters the Irish Sea 
4 miles below Drogheda, after a coiiv.se of about 
HO miles in a carboniferous limcstoue basin, its 
total de.seent being 83() feet. On its e.stuary near 
Droglieda there is a lightlimiso with fixed light, 
there, arc three at the outvauce to tho luu'houv, 
and a viaduct 95 foot in height conducts tlie 
Great Northern Hailway acro.ss the river. Its chief 
tributaries are the Mattock and Ilhudcwater. It is 
navigable for vessels of 2.50 tons to Droglieda, and 
for barges of 70 tons to Navan, 19 iiiile.s up. Us 
lianks are studded with many ruins of monasteries 
ami castles. Tn .S38 Ttirge.suis the Dane sailetl np 
the Boyne and pluiuleved lileath. But Ibis river 
is cliielly famous for the battle of the Boyne, wliicli 
wasfouglit on its banks, 8 miles IV. of Droglieila, 
on Isb .July 1090, and in which MbHiain III. defeated 
Janie.s IJ. IVilliain’s h).“s was 500, James’s throe 
time.s that miinber. An obelisk, 150 feet high, 
marks tho scene of the liatfclo. 

Bozcii. See Butzkn, 

ItO/rtlli (inodorn cl-Binsairch), a strong town of 
Edum, in the iiiountain district, to tho south-east 
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of tlie Bead Sea, about 300 jj.c. caiutol of the 
Nabatieuiis, but now an nniinpovtant village. 

Itdxznris^ Maucos, Greek patriot, was Imni 
about 17S8 at Suli, in the mountains of Epirus. 
His youth wn.s 8j)ent aniUl the iliii of anus. In 
1803 lie AViis forceil to retreat to the Ionian Isles 
by All I’ashn ((].v.), who liad nearly exteriiiiiiateil 
the Huliotes. In 1820 Ypsilanti summoned the 
Greeks to insurrection, anti war briike out between 
All I’nsha and the sultan, On learning the news, 
Bo/zaris put himself at the head of some 800 
oxj)atriated Suliotos, and passed over into Epirus. 
All found means to secure tlieir sen'iee.s against 
the common enemy, and Bozzaris gaiiicil .seveml 
victories, and on ^li's death continued the war 
successfully. Shortly aftci', Prince Mavrocottlatu 
landed at Missolonghi with a btidy of disciplined 
troops, and lieing joined by Bozzaris, ho engaged 
the Turks at Petta, Kith July 1822, but was 
compelled to, retire to Missolonghi, which idaee 
Bozzaris skilfully ilefeudod. In 1823 a Tiirco- 
Alhanian army of 13,000 men de.scemlcd from the 
north of Epirus, Bozzaris advanced swiftly at 
the head of 1200 men, and on 20th August reached 
Karpenisi, wliere the van of the Turkish army, 
•1000 strong, was encamped. At night, 300 Siiliotes 
hurst in upon tlieir startled foes, Avhowere i-miteil 
with great slaughter ; Init Bozzaris fell while lead- 
ing on his men to the final attack. 

ISozzolo, a town of North Italy, 14 miles 
■\VSW. of Mantua. Poj). (1881) 4104. 

Itrn, a town of Nortli Italy, 31 niUc.s SSE. of 
Turin by rail. Pop. (1881) 9850. 

]li‘Ul)aiit(',oiiiic, the jiatriotio song of the 
Belgians, originally sung by the insurgents dnriiig 
the revolution of Heptenilior 1830. The wowls woi’O 
written by Jenue\'al, a young French actor, then 
at Brussels, the music by Canipeiihoufc, 

Itrabaiit' was the name formerly given to on 
important province of the Low Countries, extending 
from the left liank of the Waal to the sources of the 
Dj'le, and from the Maas and the plain of Limburg 
to the Lower Scheldt, In tlio time of Ciesav, 
Brabant was inliabited by a mixed race of Gcimans 
and Colts ; it afterwards came into ;)OSHe.s.sion of 
the Franks j and in the middle a‘'es it formed a 
diieliy by itself, dependent upon Lower lAirrame, 
wifcli wliich in 1107 the county of Antwerp was 
incorporated, and in 1347, for a time, the lordship 
of Jdechlin or Malines, formerly connected with 
Liege. After many changes, Brabant was made a 
part of tlie kingdom of Holland, at the Congre&s of 
Vienna ; hut since the revolution of 1830, the three 
u'ovinces of Brabant have hecu di\’ided as folhtws : 
1 ) North or Dutch Brabant, containing 1960 so. m. 
and (1885) 495,277 inliahitant.H; (2) tlio Belgian 
province of Antwerp, which contains 1004 so. in. 
mid (1885) ()3!),33l) inliahitauts j and (3) South 
Brabant, also Belgian, containing 1260 fwj. in. and 
an extremely dense poimlation of ( 188.5) 1,060,053. 
Tlie country consists of a jdain gently sloping to 
the north-west, ami rising in the south into low 
hills, which are olfsets of those of the Anlennes. 
In the level northern jiart are many lieatliy and 
fenny tracts ; one of tlioin, a inora.s.s called the 
Peel, is over 20 miles in length, and from 2 to 6 
broad. In the hilly district of the south fe the 
Forest of Soignies, The Mans and tlie Scheldt are 
tho principal rivers ; hut sonic of their tributaries 
arc also very useful for internal commerce, which 
is furtlicr ]»mmoted by canals and railways. The 
soil is fertile, and grain, vegetables, and haj’ are 
extensively grown ; also liop.s, tobacco, and chicory. 
Farm stock i.s large. Tlie making of salt, hoot- 
sugar, cigaus, thread, woollen cloths, leather, 
oaTfchenwaro, and soap, witii printihg, distilling, 
and turkey-rod dyeing, are tlie chief iudnstries. 


Brabant lace has a certain celebrity. Tlie piinei])nl 
towns are Brussels, the former cnjiital of Brabmit, 
Bois-le-Duc (Hertogenhosch), Tilburg, Breda, and 
Bor«'eii-op-Zooiu. Most of the inliidiitaiits are 
Catholics j those in the north are Dutch; in the 
middle district, Flemish; and in the soutli, of 
’Walloon race. The main honndary lietween the 
languages is a few leagues to ‘the soutli of 
Brussels, the ^i'alloon Fieiicli being spoken to 
the south, and Flcinlsir and Dutch to the north 
of this line. 

Braccio, FoRTEnuAcci, Count of Montone, 
a celelimted Italian frcc-loiico, born at Perugia, of 
an old patrician family, iji 1368. From his early 
youth he was engaged in warfare, and had already 
given his sword to various cause.s, wlien in 
1416 he obtained the sovereignty of his native city. 
Tho year after he held llonie for a time. Next fie 
accepted from Queen Juaiiiia of Naple.s the com- 
lunnd of her land-forces, and soon for his service.^ 
was created Count of Foggia and i’riiice of Capua. 
In 1423, by the qncen’s command, lio was crowned 
at Ponigia, as iMnce of Aijuila and Capim. His 
aiiibitiuii now soarwl to tho tlirone of Naples itself, 
lie overran Cain]>aiiia and Aimlia, and advanced 
into Calabria, but in a liatllc before ^Wjuila, was 
wounded and taken prisoner. Tlircu days later he 
diotl, June 6, 1424. 

Bi*ACC| in Carpentry, an ohli()ne piece of wood 
used to hind together the principal timbers of a 
roof or other wooclcii strnctiii e. The name is also 
used of the curveiliron tool (holding a bit) used by 
carpenters for boring. SeolioOK, PouiNO. 

BracC) CuAiiLES LoitiNO, an American author 
and jdiilanthropist, born at Litclilield, Coniiecticnt, 
19th Juno 1826, .studied theology in Ne>v York, 
where lie took np the question of the education and 
lionsing of tlie poor. He founded the (3iildreii’.s 
Aid Society in 1833, and snhscfpiently acteil as its 
sccrotaiy ; its annual iucoiuu is about a quarter of 
a million dollars, and it has provided Jiomes for 
over 00,009 children. Ho puhlislicd iiote.s of vlsit.s 
to Hnugary' (1832), Germany (1853), Norway 
(1837), and Cnlifomia (1869), besides I'hc liaccs of 
the Old World (1863), Gcutu Chrhti (1882), and 
other works. , 

Bracelet (fclirongh Fi'. from Lnt. hmchiunt, 
‘tlie ami ’}, a peisoiiM oniamont, of differout mate- 
rials, worn on tho arm, gciiornlly at tlio wrist. 
Ikncelctsaml amilcts ( Lai. «n;M7/«;)liavc been used 
by almost every nation, luitli savage and civilised, 
from the earliest periods to our cnvii. In the text 
of the Old Ta'itament there are three dillerent 
wonls rendereil by ‘bracelet ’ in mir authorised ver- 
sion. One of these probably means an armlet 
worn by men (Niun. x-vxi. 50, 2 Sam: i. 10) ; the 
second was a hiocelotworn by women, and some- 
times hymen (Gen. xxiv. 22, Ezek. xvi. 11); the 
third a peculiar bracelet of chain-work, worn 
only hy women (Isa iii. 19). That leferrerl to in 
2 Sam. i. 10 won an ornament that belonged to the 
king, like those famous avinleW with their sidemlid 
diamonds which now form iiart of the regalia of the 
kings of Pcinia, and M'hiefi are said once to liavo 
iiclonged to the Mogul emiierors of India. Tho 
ancient Medo.s and Persian.^ wore l emarkahle, even 
ainoiif^t Asiatics, for their lti\'e of oriiainent.'i of 
this kind ; and they w'ere ivorn in Europe by tho 
Gauls and Sabines. They do not seem tohavebecn 
woni hy men among tlie ancient Greeks, but Greek 
lmlie.s wore both ainilets and bracelets of tlie most 
variona materials and forms. .Some of these went 
round the ann twice or thrice, and a favoiuito 
fonn was that of a sorpent. Many exanijiles 
of this kind occur on painted vases. Amongst the 
'^mans, annlets were not umially worn by men, but 
tvore frequently coiifened upon soUlici-s for deeds of 
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valour (Livy, x. 44), lioinan Ia<lies wore bi-acelots, 
not only for onianient, but also for the iiurpoae of 
contaiiuu}? aurulets, as it is .sai<l that Nero wore on 
Ills right arm tlie skin of a seritont, inclosed in a 
golden armilln, Some of the early armlets of Scan- 
dinavia and ( ieriiiany M’ere evidently worn more for 
defence than oriuimont, 

Uvaccs, oil shiphoard, are mpes attached to 
the yard-arms, and employed to turn or awing the 
yavtla round. 

Bracli, ov BliACiiE, is an old name (originally 
French) for n scenting hound or other liuiitlng dog. 

Braclilul Avt<tl*y the great niteiial trunk 
supplying the ujiiier extremity between the armpit 
and l\ie elbow 5 in other wores, it is the dii'eet cmi- 
tinnation of the axiliaiy artery. It runs down the 
front and inner side of the upper arm, giving oil' 
several named hmnehes .is it proceeds, and at a 
point about an inch below the bend_ of the elbow 
it tovnuiuites by dividing into radial and ulnar 
arteries, In cases of arterial bleeding fi-om wounds 
of the band ov foveann, the In-aehial artery nuvy 
lie compressed against t)ie iiiiddlo of the shaft of 
the liuineriiH, just behind the inner margin of the 
biceps imisclo. See Ahm, Abtk«v, Ciitoui.ATiu>r. 

RriKdilopodf), a class of shelled aniiiijils 
iiaviug certain ailiuitiea with worms and with 
Polvzoa, but loss with niolhiRCs, though often in- 
cKn\ed Nvithin the limits ef the hiHt-muued group. 
The presence of two fihells gives them a fiimurlicial 
reseiubianoe to brae bivalves (Lamellibranclis), but 
the shells Ho dorsally and ventmlly instead of right 
and loft, and the anatomy of the inclo.sed organism 
is nuite dill’erent. 

Ilhtoi'ii. — Naturalists were for long content with 
placing livacluepodK lioaide .-iMonuft ov auwmg 
Lamcdlilminchs. Porbes and otiiore have sluiwii 1 
that this is imptis-siblo, and the growing tendency, ' 
<luo to better iic(|uaiiitaiico witli their stnicbme 
and to the resoavches of Morse, Kovalevsky, and 
otliora on their ombryohigy, has been to regard 
tliGin as specialised an<I passive Annelid tyi>e.s. 
Other suggostUms have not heeu wanting, bub 
tliGi'O is now a gencml consensus of opinion in 
doi’ming tliem as one of the many olVshoots from 
the ‘ wiirm ’ branch of the genealogical tree. Tlie 
Tnnieata liavo been removed from any close 
alliance with Hracliiopods, wliilo the Folyzoa have 
coniG to be regarded as vciy closely alliecf. 

Sln(ctHre.—'\!\\(i external form of the animal 
CGitaiiily suggests that of an onliiiary bivalve, but, 
as above noted, the pusitbm of the two valves is 
finite dilFevent. The size varies from consideraMy 




gulidm), glassy, or massively limy. Its stnietUK- is 
%'ery much siimdcr tlian that of ordinary bivalves, 
OJul often consists of a single layer, which, in the 
iiinjority, is penetrated by skin processes, wliich 
iMissibly have a respiratory sigtiidcauee. These 
are absent in Uhynchonelliiiiu ami a few others, 
-where the shell is theveffue described as nou-povous. 
The outer surface may be soulptnred and eoloured. 
Tlie dorsal valve bears internally a limy rilibon of 
very varied .shape, wliicli forms the siipporbin*' 
organ of tlie respiratory apparatus. Tlio ventral 
valve is in many cases provideil witli hinge teutli, 
winch fit into depressions in tlie upper valve ami 
lock the two halves (Irmly togethev. 

The shell is secreted aiul lined by a delicate 
double luembmne or mantle. Between tlio two 
layers there is a ricli ilistrilmtion of blood-vessels 
(fclie arterial system aeeoiiling to Huxley) which 
are connected witli tlio body pioper by two ni' four 
eontmebile heart-like organs. Tiioy coinimmicato 
with the mantle- 
cavity, and witli 
a cliamVier Avbieb 
occupies mo.st ^ of 

iii'opcr. The outer 

layer of the nmntlo [ f 

next the sUoU often H j(,^ * 

Kon<l.s blind pro- |l-*l IW 

cesws into canals |{ 

wliich travonso the \'\ \\ 1 v 

valves. The mantle \;\. XVi , 

Is often strength- ^7S! 'i 

died by microscopic 
limy plates, and 
the margin very 

geneyally bwvvsKtiif pjg 2.— Intoiior of bho smaller 
bristles. Ihu 111- (dorsnl) valve of a llraohiopod 
lei-nal surface of aboil ('H’^wW/ichnffi), Bhowing 
the inner layer is tlio Hmy framowork wliioh Bup. 
ciliatoil. The hody porta tho arms. 


lei'iial surface of 
the inner layer is 


ciliated- The hody 
proper lies towards 


Fig, 1 . — Ithiinchonclia pgUlaeca seen from the 
(loiiial aspect (o) and from tlui .sido (b). 

under half an inch to an inch, or rarely two inches 
in length. Tlie nhell consists of two distinct valves, 
the I'oiitrnl u.siially huger tlian the dor-sal, and 
each divisible into syiumetricul lialve.s. Where the 
valves unite, a iicriorated beak is often present. 
Tlivongli the hole of tlio l>eak a nmscnlai’ Inimlle 
jiasscs, .serving in some cases for mooring tho animal. 
The .shell maybe liorav (among Discbiidai andLin- 


food-partick‘.H to the month. They consist of long 
tubes, bearing on one .side movable cirri, ami 
varying greatly in their degree of freedom and 
manner of twisting. In some cases tlicso can bo 
protruded through the open valvo.s. in otiier cases 
they return upon thomselvcs and are .supporled 
tiwougUovit by Urn limy ribbon above meivUoucil. 
They are tentiioular, or labial oigan.s, and arise 
from the outpullud margin.s of the month 5 in a 
few cases they are aliseut. The threo or inore pair.s 
of Jiiiisclcs working the valves of BraeliiopodH are 
more eoiupicx than tho.so of LamelHhranelis, and 
vary consulemhly in the two main divi.sion.s. Tho 
}icrcoH.s- sy.stcHi cousists of a ring round the gullet, 
ivith superior and larger inferior pair.s of ganglia, 
and of lusrves regularly distributed to tbo various 
organs. Son.se organs .seem to liogtmerate in tho 
vei-y passive adults, hut tlie young may nosso.ss eye- 
spots, and aonictiinos also ear-.sacs. Tlie idiinv.nl- 
uri/ .•si/dciii ocHtsists of tho ini!ous|)icuonK nuintli ut 
the base t»f the long tuiitiudcs, of an aseouding 
gullet widening into tlio .stomaeb, of an associated 
iligestive gland, and of au inlestiuo which bonds 
downwauls, ami either ends blindly or in an amis 
oil the right side anteriorly. Tho l■esp/,r(^l(ll•l/ 
syistcm, a,s already noticed, prohahly coiisistH of tlio 
proc*as.se.s from the mantle ami of tlie tentacular 
anus, hut further roseiirelics are necessary to muko 
this certain. Tbo vatseahir mintcm lietweeii tlio 
mantle-layovs Imn been already noted. The heart is 
tisimlly described as a pear-sliapcd organ above tbo 
stomach, supidied by a main vein, and giving oil 
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tivi) arteries. The C£ortior>] sysiam eoiiBists of n 
pair of tulies (compare Re^imeiital organa of other 
liivei'tobvates) to the light ami left of the gut, 
opoiiiiig internally into tlie hocly-cavity, and ex- 
ternally into the space hotweon the two mantle- 
flaps. In Ithyiu'hundla puittacca a secinid jwiir is 
present, These tubes serve also for genital duets. 
Tlic reiirodudivc mjsie-m is usually represented in 
one division by two jiairs of glaiids, .situated in 
sac.s from the body-cavity into the inantle-eavitv, 
ami in the otlier ilivision hy glands near the coil.s 
of the gut. In the former the sexes are separate, 
in the latter the glands are hermaphrodite. 

Mvdc of Life. — 'i’lio adult Braehiopoils are 
o.xoessivoly passive orgaiilsms. Some are Jixed by 
whole or part of their ventral valves, othere seem 
to have been anchored in tlie mud by l«mg 3]dnes, 
while a few are stalked either for life or in their 
earlier stage-s. The himii-shell Lingula, with the 
longest stalk, is at tlio same tiiiie, as one would 
expect, one of tlic least limy, and lias in fact n 
liorny shell. X. jyjimmidfda lias been shown hy 
Jlorsc to liavc the luiwer of moving along the aninl, 
and Tenbi'atiiHm rujint .',c»’jicjf/is has also e<m- 
siderablo power of moving on its stalk. The 
nadir of passivity as exprossed in cnovniously thick 
limy sliolls is well illustvateil by tbo very largo 
ami massive fossil Prodnothhe, Tlio food seems 
largely to consist of diatoms, Imt the Liiigulidm ; 
arc also knou’u to swoop in small evnslaeeans and 
alinndancQ of mud. Tlioy avo all marinOj and 
attach thomselvos to rocks, corals, molluscs, «.V:c. 

iJcvclojimciit.^Thii eggs may bo laid e.\-tcrnally, 
or develop witliin tlio duots, or in Thccidiiun in a 
sjiocial brood-chmnbev. Tlic segmented larva*, 
which in some cases show marked aHniitics with 
Clnvtopod worms, are freo-swimining and very 
unlike tlic adults. They fix tliemsolvcs hy their 
jiostoi'ioi’ portion, lose their anterior sensory region, 
and form the body out of tho re-st. 

Didvibutiun in Tlio Brachiopods arc 

widely distvilnitcd, but are at tho same time much 
localised. In favourite liaunts tiioy occur in great 
numbers. Lingula aboumls at above half-tide 
mark, wliilo the more abundant limy forniH go 
down to very great dmitlis— as far ns 2o00 fatlioms. 
The lioruy forms arc fimder of warm and tro\»ical, 
the limy of cold and temperate watom, 

Disirihution in 2V«ie,— Tiio Brachiopods fmnisli 
a striking illustration of a moribund class. In 
funner periods they U'oro vastly more imineroiis. 
The liingoless fovias appear lirst, hooii aeconipaiiieil 
by binged typos, in the (’ambvian ntrata; in 
Silurian times they were oxceediiigly numerous ; 
in tho Devonian was their golden age. In the 
C.'avboiiifei iui-H strata they are much raver, and still 
move so in the l)ya.s. Tlioy increase again in the 
Jmassic, and reach anotiier climax, sinking again 
in the Ohalk, and gradually dwindling t« the 
jnesently existing resiuue. (Jx tlio l'2i> geiiern and 
•2G00 siiecics, 17 geneva and 110 species are still 
oxtant— a striking instance of decadence, which 
may in part bo due to their extreme pa.s.sivity, 
ami also to the numher of relatively trivial 
eliaractors so often connected ■with this state. 
Lingula and some others have persisted from the 
earlie.st tiuios. 

Ch(ssification.—'Y:\\o Brachiopods arc often divided 
into two orders of TeKticavdines and Ecardiiie-s, 
respectively with and without hinges. In the 
former it inay be further noted that the shell is 
always limy, the mantle-flaps are united posteriorly, 
the gilt oiuls blindly. In the latter the shell may 
bo hoi'iiy, tliovc is no arm skeleton, tlio maiitle- 
fiap.s are always separate, tho gut has an anal 
aperture. Tevelivatula, Theeidvum, Striugocenhoius, 
Rhynchonella, Spirifor, Strophomona, and Pro- 
ductiis are oxamplos of the various families of the 


former ; Crania, Diacinn, Oliolns, and Lingula of 
the latter. Tho ahsenee oi' presence of an amis, 
in regaiil to which tiicre i.s a gooil deal of reasoning 
from analogy in default of observation, is expre.ssed 
in another couple of names — (Jlistentcrata for the 
former suh-chiss, Tretentevata for the second. The 
tenns Articulata and Inarticnlata refer to the .siiiiio 
twofold division, and empliasiso tlie presence or 
ahsciicc of the locking hinge. The two terms 
Testicordiiies and Eciirdincs are, Imwever, geiieixilly 
adopted. It has liccii proposed to erect a tliird 
division — Abmcliin — for a few arinle.«s forms, in 
whicli tliesc cliaraetcristic organs are rejilaccd liy 
a tentacular sheath formed fiom the mantle. In 
other respects they resemble Testienrdines. I’or 
further inforiiiatioii, see T. Dai'idson, Fonnil 
Brachionodu (1859), Chedlcnaer Reports, Huxloy’.s 
JnvertebmicHt and other text-books, 

Bvacliyytci’ai (i.e. ‘short-winged’), an orni- 
tliologicul term sotnetimes applied to such ])ccii]i- 
arly aquatic hiid.s as auks, pulllns, penguins, 
grenes, guillonmts, am! divers proper {Colyinbiis). 
The term Divem (q.v.) is often used uitli the 
same menniiig. 

ItrsM'hyiira, a technical name applied to the 
sliort-taileil ilccapod ciHstaccnns or crabs, in cim- 
trmst to tlio long-tailed fonns like the lobsters 
where (he ahdoiiioii is not tucked in on the under 
aiufttce in tlie cUaractoi'istio, crab fo-shioii. The 
term is also njipHed to a family of liats, inchuliug 
Myslaciiia ami Noctilio, in which the tall is I’cry 
siiort. 

Bracken* <>r Bkaku, a largo geniis of Ferns of 
theilivlsiou J’olypodea*, ilistinguished by sporo-cascs 
ill marginal VmcH covered by tlic volloxcd maighi of 
the fi-oiul. It is very widely distributed from arctic 
and tompemte to tropical countries. Tlie Conmiou 
Brake or Biackoii {Ptcris (tijiiilina) Is tlio largest, 
commonest, ami 
handsomest of 
European ferns, 
often eover- 
ing considerable 
tmets in woods 
and narks, or on 
heiLths and hills. 

It lias a long, 
creo)>iiig, black 
rhizome, or rmit- 
stock, behind the 
apox of which a 
now fvund avisos 
nnnimlly. The 
fronds arc bipiii- 
iiate, but the 
liist two piiinaf 
are as large as 
the remainder of 
the froml, which 
is moreover bent 
into the -same 
horizontal plane, 
so producing a 
tliw„> lim nMiorl «. of a Ijumrii, imioli leiluceu •. !>, cn'i 
tnree oranenen ■ Bhowiny fructi- 

appearance, ncatjoii., 
which 18 verj' 

characteristic. Tho fibro-vaseulav bundle.s of the 
.stalk of t-lie frond, when cub across, e.xhibit an 
appeamiicc slightly resembling a spread eagle, 
uniencc tho specific name uqmlina {Lab. ctqmlu, 
*an eagle’) ; while the two dark strands of seJereii- 
chyiua in the I’oot-atoek sugge-st the lettere J 0, 
whence the medieval name of Ciirist-ioob, and a 
character of sanctity confirmed by the crozier-like 
unrolling of the fitmda in spring. Tho root-stock 
is bitter, and has been used as a substitute fov 
hops ; it has also Iweii ground, mixed with bailey, 
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and nmde into awvotclicd bread in times of. distress, 
It wan of importance as a food-snpiily in Teneriil'e, 
fnrnisbing tbe so-caUcil Helecim-bvoad. The plant 
is usti'ingeiit and antlielmintic ; and as such, it bad 
at one time a liiyli reputation in medicine, and was 
also employed in dvossing kid and chamois leather. 
The jislio.s were formerly used in tlio mamifactiiro 
of .soap and glass. Bracken i.s also cjuployed for 
thatching, for littering cattle, for manure, &c., 
and has been chopped up with .straw (jr haj'- for 
feeding cattlo. It is a favourite covert of deer and 
of other game. The ahumlance of tliia jdant is 
sometimes regarded as a .sign of poor_Iand, al- 
thoiigh, prohaUy, its absence from tlic richer soils 
is very much a result of cultivation. To extirpate 
it, nothing more is nece.ssary than a few .sucee.ssive 
mowing.s of the young slioo'ts us they ajipear. The 
annual growth of brake is kil!ed by the lirst fro.sts 
of autumn, hut remains rigid and bnjwn, still 
iifrording shelter to game, and almost as charac- 
teristic .a featiiie in the landscape of winter as in 
that of Buuimer.— /’fc/'A caiidoitt, a large .speeie.s 
of brake very .similar to tiiat of Europe, i.s one of 
the worst pests wiiicli the farmer lias to contend 
M'itii in the south of Brazil. — Ptcris escuhntu, 
a native of New Zealand, Tasuxauia, A'c., has a 
more nutritious rhizmiiQ tlian the common hiuko 
(see Taua Feien). — iVcm scrruhita of India, 
China, and Ja\iau is hugely uaed aa a tiU.ile 
deconition on account of its grace and liardiEieas, 
Itrackcti an unimnontal projcotitjEi from a 
wall, uHcd for the purpoHO of supporting a HtEitue, 
bust, or the lik(» (see ConiiKL), Brackets avo either 
of Htoiic, wood, or metal, and they tire soEiietimes 



elaborately designed and carved. The term 
hrEieket is also employed in joinery, Am., to 
designate supports, in the form of a bent knee, 
of shelves, galleries, Ac. Bracket is also geiierjilly 
ajiplied to .such gaslights as project from tlie wall,' 

ItracUlcsIinm Beds, a groni) of highly 
fossiliferons strata in the middle Iioeciio forma- 
tion, included in the llagsii<it 8Ql'ie.s (q.v.). 

Bract is a term applied to any loaf from tlic 
axil of which a llowor or a floral axis is pi-ndnce<l, 
instead of an ordinary leaf-bnd or branch. In 
some cases tlxe bracts present no marked difVeronces 
from other leaves {e.g.Bella<lonna), find sncli fiowcr.s 
are, then often termed axillary, meaning isi the 
axils of niimodined leaves. In the great unijoritA' 
of fase.s, liowcver, the familiar antithesis lictweon 
vegetation and ro)>r(jduction Is .strongly marked, the 
size and vegetative development of tlie loixf being 
gro.atly cliecked ; tlius the hraefc is usually .small and 
eiitit'o, oven though the vegetative leaves may he 
large and ilivided. They often exhibit an interesting 
griulation between leaves and petals, for the colora- 
tion of_ the llowei'S, which Is so often evident for 
some distance down the lloworiiig axis, may extend 
more or less completely to the bract ; and this may 
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go so far as to completely replace lioral magiiifi- 
conce altogctlier, as in the Poinsettia and Bougidn- 
viilca (q.v.) of our greenhouses. ’LTio-Siibardinatitui 
of vegetative life may go so far as to .suppress the 
parenchyma altogether' at a very early age, loitviim 
only a dead meu\bvajje«»us atvxietnvc, brown and 
wizened in tiie bract or spatho of tho dad’odil, or 
glossy and briglit colonre<i in tlio inmiortcllo and 
t')tboT so-eallod eveyVasting dowers. Finally, ii\ 
C'ruoiferie tho bracts luivo (li.sappeareil in the great 
majority of sjjecie.s ; yet in exceptional cases (pfir- 
licularly in aouble or otherwise hi'dily vegetative 
speoimons), their entire or piivtial rcap 2 iearaiieo 
shows that the apparent finomaly of tlieir ahseiico 
in this ftimily is only tiie extreme case of a jdiysio- 
logical contrast which is perfectly normal. It will 
be noticed that tho term is applied ( 1 ) to bi'aets 
proper, each .subtending a sing'ie llorverj (2) as in 
Compositaq to tho crowded leave.s of the axis below 
the similarly crowded iiiflorcscenco (in wliicii, how- 
ever, true bracts .siihtontliiig tho florets also fifleii 
occur — e.g. Zinnia, Ac., fd.so in Dipsacacom); (Jl) to 
the leaf suhtonding an entire inflorescence, which 
miiy ho either free-growing, witli minor hractlets 
(linim), or comju'essed, as in tho spadix of Araeoio, 
Buell a bract is termed a nputhc. 

Bractoiiy Heniev uh, English ecclc.siastic and 
jurist, of whom but little certain is known save 
that ho was a ‘justice itinerant,’ in 12(jd becamo 
arolitleacon of Bavnstaido and eliancollor of Exeter 
Catliedral, an<l died in 1208. Hu is momurablG as 
one of tlio earliest writers on EngliHh Inu', his 3)a 
Legibunct Consuetmtinibus Angliiv being indeed the 
lirst attoin^it at a ^'stomatio trentinnnt of tlio body 
of English law. (Joke and Solden valued tho worlc 
highly, and Milton quotes from it in Ins IMmce. of 
the rcoiih of England. The first printed odlthm 
of tho entire ^vurlc aiipoared in folio in 1000. A 
revised text' and transhition was edited by Sir 
Travers Twiss in the ‘lloUs Series’ (0 vols. 1878- 
88). In 1887 Mr I**. Maitland pnblislied a 
Coljcdion of Cases (8 vols.), aocoiniiaiiiod by a 
Kories of Htvong and aluuwt ccnvclusivo arguimnUs 
that tliis was the actual collection of cases on 
wliich llracton’s great treatise was founded. 

Bra<ldoc1r« Edwaud, a Brlti.sU gonuiul, born 
in PortliKliivo, Scotland, about 1000, entered the 
Coldstream (Aumls in 1710, and was appointo(i 
major-general in 1704. Nine months later lie siviloil 
us commander against tho Freiioli in America, ami 
with a force of nearly 2000 British and provincial 
trooji.s, vejiehed tlie Monongaliela, a 'branch of 
tlie Ohio, oil July 8, 1700. Leaving the baggage 
liehiud, on tho 0th he pushed forwaiu witli a eluiseu 
force to invest Fort Diiquosiie, on tlio present 
.site of Pittsburg, Penn.sylvania. In sjiite of Ids 
obstinacy, he ai'peavs to have so fav vegavdeil tho 
warnings of his Amei'icaii oHicer.s that lio tlirow out 
flank and advance jiavties to guard against a sur- 
l>vise. He twice forded tho Moiumgahela in order 
to avoid a dangerous defile ; ami it was on the 
riglit bank of the river that his a<h'ance guard 
was attacked liy a jiai-ty of about 000 F’l'eucb ami 
Imliniis from the fort. Properly s]>c!aking, .Brad- 
doek fell into no ambuscade ; but the dense cover 
of the forest, of wbicli the Indians immediately 
took (ulvantagG to surround his force, and Id's 
dogged insistence on Ids men lighting in lino, in- 
stead of imitating the tactics of the foe, oxiioscd 
the Britisli as helpless living target to a wither- 
ing five, to which they could make none but a 
desultory and niicertaiii return. After two lumr.s’ 
fighting, ill which .Braildock, wlioso bravery was 
never called in question, had four horses sluit'uufler 
Idni, and was inortally wounded xvliile vainly 
trying to rally his men, the survivors made a hasty 
retreat under AVashington, Braddoek’s aide-de- 
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caiiiT), the only one of bin fttall'^vlio e.scane(l niilmvt. 
Mo less than 63 out of 86 olUcers, amt 014 out of 
1373 men enraged, were either killed or M'omided. 
The French lows was trilling. Jlraddock was carried 
from the Hold, and died July 13, IV'io, at Great 
i\Ieadows, about 00 miles from the scone of his fatal 
surprise. See Winthroi) Sargent’s monograph 
{ I’liihvdclnliia, 1805 ), and Parkmau's Montculm 
and Wolje (1884). 

Bl’adtloil, i^lAuv EuzAniiTii (Mrs John Max- 
well), novelist, was born in Soho Srjuare, London, 
in 1837, the daugliter of a solicitor. She very early 
showed a turn for literature, which she indutged in 
the usual manner, by sending verses and other 
trilies to tlio magazines and newspapers. Neither 
a eomodietta brought out at the Strand in 1860, a 
volumo of verso, nor one or two novels, had had 
much success, wiien, in 1K62, Ludij Audlajs .b'ecrcf, 
the story of a golden-liaircd murrleress, attained an 
enormous popularitj^ in three months reaching its 
eighth threo-volumo edition. A itroni Floijd ( 1863) 
was little less popular. Of all her fifty novels, per- 
haps the best is ii'/onoef (1884), a tale of the yecond 
Empire, which depends not so much on sensatum as 
character. Several of them ajipcared in Temple Jiur, 
iit James's Mrii/asine, and Jklijnoiia, a magazine of 
which she was for some years eititor, Mainly her 
works depend for their iiitorust on incident, and the 
art of their appeal to ‘ that low vie©, curiosity,’ in 
the comluet of a story carefully lea<ling up to some 
suspended and unforeseen denowment. In tliolr 
l)artieulav way, they display undonhted talent i in 
stylo, they are fresu and vlgovons, and their nima- 
tivo power strongly oxcltes the reader’s interest. 

nriKll'oi’d) an important manufacturing town 
and parliaineiitaiy and municipal horuughlii tlio 
West Riding of Yorksliiro, on a trihutary of the 
Aire, at the mooting of three vales, 9 miles W. of 
Leeds, 84 SW, of Y()rk, and 101 NNW. of London 
by rail. Resides very convoiiienb railway communi- 
cation, thovo is a hrtinoh canal in connection witli 
the Livei-pool and Leeds Canal. It is said to derive 
its name from a ford over tlio ri^'or hero called Broad 
Alro, or from irnc, ' a hill,’ and/orrf. The area of 
the ancient parish is 84,140 acres, and includes 18 
townships. Bradford In 1882 was created a jiarlia- 
mentary borough, returning two moinhois. It 
became a mnnicipal borough ■ in 1847, and is 
governed hy a mayor, 15 aldermen, and 46 
eouncilloi'H. The municipal borough was extciidod 
in 1873 and again in 1882, and the parliament- 
ary borough made conterminous with it in 1885. 
For iiarliamentary purposes it is now divided 
into 3 districts, each returning one meiiil)er. The 
corjioralion lias been noted fin' its activity and 
spirit of improvomont sliown in beneficial local 
acts ; in the execution of main drainage-works, the 
remodelling of portions of the town, its spleiulid 
water- works, and tho accpiircment of the gas-works 
(1871). Bradford is the cliiof seat in England of 
the spinning and weaving of worsted yarn, and the 
great mart for the long wools used in worsted 
falirics. It has developed of late worsted coating, 
velvet, and plush industries. The first mill was 
built in 1798 i tliero are now more than 300 mills, 
cmnloving a large population. The Raltalro Alpaca 
and Mohair Jlills, on the Aire, 3 miles from Brad- 
ford, cover move than 6 acres, and give emiiloy- 
ment to over 3000 people. Tlio mills erected by 
Sir Titus Salt (ipv.), and tho village or workmens 
cottages, are eiinally remarkable. In Heaton Road, 
Manningliam Mills, erected by Lister & Co., for 
.silk and velvet, at a cost of £500,000, are among the 
most extensive in tho kingdom. Coal and iron 
mines occur near Bradford, and tho ironworks at 
Bowling and Lowmoor are very large and import- 
ant j the making of machinery is a consulerahle 


industry ; and .stone is exported from rpiame.s in 
the neighbourhood, There arc 30 cimvohes belong- 
ing to the ostablishmont in the borough, and moro 
than so Dissenting churclies. The parish church 
of 8t I’eter is a lino building in tho Ferpemlicnlar 
style, with a tower of Inter date, and contains a 
number of interesting monuments. It luis a town- 
hall (1873) of medieval design, which coat over 
£100,000, with campanile tower, and carillon 
chimesi mechanics’ institute (1870); St George's 
Hall(1853); exchange (1807); extensive whole.salQ 
and retail markets, which liavo cost £150,000, 
exclusive of an nniinal rental of £5000 a year for 
market rights ; giaminav-school ; teclinicai college 
(1882); free library (187*2); new post-ollice, a lino 
Imilding in the Italian stylo (1887); and two 
court-houses. The gross rateable value of the 
borough was in 1887 £963,231. It has five public 
parks, Peel Park, witli an area of 56 acres; Lister 
or Miinninghnm Park (56 acres), Horton Park 
(39 acres), Bowling Park (53 acre.s), ami Brad- 
ford Moor Park (15 acres), and also many ex- 
cellent charities. Tho early history of Bradford is 
connected with tho Do Lacies, in wlio.se hands the 
manor remained until the beginning of the 14th 
century, when it passed hy marriage to tho Liiu- 
ouster family. On tho death of John of Gaunt, in 
1399, it u'as afterwards held by tlio crown till the 
rolgii of Charles I., u'lio sold it to tho corporation 
of London. After being hold by the Marsilons 
and the Rawsous, the manorial rights were Icascil 
liy tho corporation. In the civil wars, tho people 
or Bradford took the parliament side, and twice 
defeated the royalists, but U’cre aftorwardu them- 
selves (lofoatecl by tho Earl of Nowcastlo, Tho 
u'ursted trade, introduceil to Bradford at tlio end 
of tho 17th century, has luado rapid progress since 
tho ora of the stuam-eiigino. In a riot atBrailford, 
against tlio iiitrocliictioii of worsted poNvor-looins, 
ill 1826, two of tho rioters wore shot dead by tlie 
clofondurs of the mill which contained tho obnoxious 
machinery. an<l many more were u’ounded, In 
1826 a strilfo for Increased wages, in whioli 20,000 
nei'Hons wore concerned, limtocl six months. The 
mptiBts hail a college here, which lias been removed 
to Rawdon, 0 miles distant, and the Imlcpcnclents 


to Rawdon, 0 miles distant, and the Imlcpcnclents 
bavo Airedale College. This town is the Heat of 
the first Englisli temperaiico sooiety, The National 
Association for Promoting .Social Science met here 
in 1859, and tho British Association in 1873. Tlie 
moi'cliants of Bradford are distiiiguislied by their 
liberality and enterprise, tlio names of the Listev.'i 
and tho Halts being conspicnou.s. Statues of .such 
great henefaetors as Sir Koberfe Peel, Ricliard 
Uastlor, Sir Titus Salt, and S. C. Lister adorn the 
to^^’n. The population of the municipal borough 
in 1881 was 188,032, the poimlation of the .samb 
area in 1871 being 145,830. The population of tho 
area now cojiiuosing the municipal and pavlia- 
mentary borough, in 1881 was 194,495 ; in 1887 esti- 
mated at 224,507. The local-government measure 
of 1888 constituted Bradford a county by itself. • 

Bradford, a town of JPKean cbniity, Penn- 
sylvania, 65 miles S. of Bufiulo, witii wliieb it is 
connected by rail. It lia.s a number of oil-wells, 
and several sawmills, Pop. (1880) 9197. 

iSrndford Clay, a subdivision of tlie Great 
Oolite (Lower Oolite), Ls a blue unctuous clay, 
occurring at Bradford, near Bath, and extending 
for a few miles avonml ; it is about 10 feet thick at 
Bi'adfoi'd, but may be thicker at Favleigh. It is 
I'cniarkablofor tlie occurrence in it of large number, s 
of a Criiiokl {([.y,), Apiooriuiie^ Parldnsoni. The 
upper surface of the calcareous rock on which tlie 
clay re.sts is completely incrusted over with a con- 
tinuous pavement formed of the stony bases of this 
crinoid. It had once formed tlie bottom of a sea. 
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ill tlioscs aiuiiuvl.H livcii, Ihcu* stems hemling 

M-itli every iiiotioii of tlie M-atev, and their star-like 
crown of anns ontsfcietclicd in search of food. At 
length, iiowcvor, the clear water was invaded hy a 
eiuient largely charged with mud, which threw 
tliem down, and broke most of their steiiia off near 
tlie base. Tlie stem, body, and arms have been 
tiismembered, ami are confiiseilly scattered through 
the clay. Altliougli Bradford Clay is cousidereda 
local (leposifc, yet dejiosits containing the same 
fossils oeciir in DorHetshire. 

Itrartfovd-oW“Avoii<8ax.iirtirfrtM/orrf, Mwoad 
ford’), ft town of Wiltshire, on Imth sides of the 
..ivon, and on the Kennet and Avon Canal, {) 
miles SE. of Bath. It is an ancient town, ftnd 
fctill shows some gable-fronted houses, Imilt and 
roofed with stone. Formerly it was the scat of 
inijiortaiib woollen inanufuetnvcs, and ker-Htymercs 
Wore lirst made hero. The tiny church of 8t 
X,awreiioe, built by St Aldhelni {f|.v.) between 
673 and 700, is the only ^rerlect InnUUng of ine- 
Norman times now remaiiung in England. Only 
3s feet lo3lg^ it consi.sts of a nave, chancel, anil 
north porch j the most striking feature of the 
interior being tlio nanowue-ss of the choJicel-arch, 
wliicli is not more than 3 feet across. It hafl hoen 
used for two eentiirie.H as a school and dwelling- 
house, when in hl36 it \\‘aH rescneil from profana- 
tion ; aiul it has since Itecn put in a -state of 
thorongh vopair. Hard by, on the site of Aid- 
hohn’.s moiiastciy, is the pavifth churoh of the 
Holv Trinity, of various dates from the lf2fcli to 
the Kith century, and restored in 18(15-66. On the 
summit of Tovr Hill arc the ruin-s of a Mth-centmy 
eliaiiel of the Virgin 5 aud the town hrUlgc retains 
its dcseorated cliaficl. In tho ncighhourhd<»d ts the 
plenaant volley of Avon, M-ith many picturesque 
annt«. At Bradford, CeuwiUh, king 01 the West 
naxons, gained a great victoiy over the Welsh in 
052. Bop. <18811 ‘1022. Sec an article in tho 
S'afni’dfci/ licview for llfcK Septemhev 1886. 

Uradliifft a small but ancient town, once a 
parliamentary liorougli, in the Isle of Wight, 4 
Jniles S, of Hyde by vail. The place can still 
8h(i\v its stocks and l)ull-nng ; and in 1880 the 
ronmins of a Homan villa, with a tes.selated floor, 
wovo unearthed near tlie town. In the ruins, 
ftssniiied to ho those of the villa of tho Homan 
governor, wore found numerous coins and tiles; 
there are also traces of a whole row «»f Imihlings. 

ISratllaili^lij Cuaui.ks, a prominent .social 
veformev, but vigorous anti-socialist, was Inwn in 
Loixloii in 1833. He had early to shift for hini- 
sclf, and was in turn eriaiul-lmy, .small coal- 
mevclmnt, and trooper nt Dublin. " Brocuring his 
discharge, he returned to Loiiiloii in 1853, became 
clerk to a .solicilnr, and ere long a busy secularist 
lecturer, ami immphioteer under the name of 
‘Iconoclast.’ His voice was heard in all popular 
causes, alike on platforms throughout the e4>uuti-y 
and in tho pa<jea of his oj-gon, T/ic Nutional 
lic/ormev ; Imfc in 1880 his name assnined a new 
importance on his being electcil M.P. for Nortli- 
aiiipton, lie claimed to make nITirinatioii of allegi- 
ance iu lieu of taking tiio parliauientary oath ; hut 
after the report of two .select comiiiittecs, tho House 
refused to allow liim either to make oath or to 
allirai. He continued his .struggle with the House, 
was tiirieo re-eleetcd by Nortliauiptoii, and at 
length, in ISSG, having taken the oath, he was 
allowed to take hi.s seat.” In parliament lie gained 
lesnect by hi-s strong .sense and dchatuq; power, 
and lie earned wide jmpularity hv his agitation 
against pcrpetmil pensions. 0‘f liis M-ritings tho 
best known is the ImiimclmiEut of the House of 
■IJrtiHiiicick. IBs republication, in conjunction with 
Mrs Annie Besant, of an old paiujihlct. The HruHs 


of Philitsojihy — a pvoposetl solution for the over- 
population question — led in 1876 to a sentence of 
six months’ imjiiisonmcnt and a £200 fine, but the 
conviction was quashed 011 appeal. For his Oaths 
Bill (1888), .SCO Oath ; and see his Life by A- >S. 
Hoadiiigley (188.3). 

Itrrtdlcy, Hkv. EpwAim {‘t^’'Rldjei't Bede’), 
was horn at Kidderminster in 1827, and educated 
at Durham Univemity. He was successively rector 
of Denton, Himtiiigdimsliire, of -Shelton, near 
Oakham ( 1871-83), and of Lenton, near Grantlmm. 
Hiufftcctimis deseviptiou of Oxford life in Adven- 
tares of Verdant Orcen (183.3-67) has hcon ex- 
ceetliugly poimlar, and was folloM’ed hj’ the Jiool; 
of Iktuity (1866), Fairy Faldes (1868), GUm-rag- 
gun (I8(il), Tafrs of UoJlegc Life (1862), Littk 
Mr lioanepr and his Friend Verdant GrccU' (1873), 
Foihct'ingUay (1886), I've., uone of which have 
equalled his'lhst book in popularity. 

fiSradloy, -Iamk.s, astrommier, was born at 
Sherhorne, "Ghiuce.siershira, in 1093; from North- 
leach graminar-schnol jiassed in 1711 to Jlaljiol 
College, 0.vh*rd. Tlie scieiitilic bent of bis iniml 
waa moulded and directed by his uncle, the Hov. 
James J’ound, of Wanstead, Essex, ami in conjunc- 
tion with Jiim Ills Jivst discoveries were made, 
Devoting himself to mathematics and astronomy, 
ho Koou oxhiiiitcd siicli a gonins for these imrsuits 
as \v<m him the friemlship of all the luiuling mtitlie- 
maticians of bis time, jnclmling Halley ami Sir 
Isaac Newton, and secured his election to tho 
Hoyal Society iu 1718, In 1719 lie obtainml 
tho vicarage of Bridstow, and in 1720 a sineouro 
i-cctorj* in JVmlnokeshivoj hut lie resigned both 
in 17‘il on his election to tho Eavilian pvofesaov- 
ship of A.stronnmy at O.xford. In 1720 ho pub- 
lished his tbenry of tho aberration of tho A\cd 
stars, containing t\ic imjjortnnfc discovory of tho 
aberration of ligdit — suggested by tJio observation 
that the vane of a boat in which Iio was sailing 
on the Thames in 1728 never lay in the lino of 
the wind, hut was always indinoJ to it at an 
angle dcjiending mi the line and ammiut of tlie 
boat’s motion. Bee Abkruation, and Astronomy, 
TInee years after this publication Bradley lieeame 
Icetnrer on Astrouoiny and Bhysio.s nt the D.xford 
Museum. His next tliseoveiy, jmblislied in I7.18, 
after twenty years’ research, was that the inelina- 
tion of the earth’s axD to the ecliptic is not con- 
staiifc, a fact including the extduualimi of the 
precoasion of tho equinoxes and tho nutation of tlio 
earth's axis. Iu 1742 Bradley saucceded Halley 
as legiua pro/es.sdr of Astronomy at (beoinviuli, 
>vhere, by Jus <d>.sorvations, ho still further en- 
riched the science. His refusal td the vicarage tvf 
Greeiwich wa.s compensated in 1762 by a crown 
i»en.sioii of £250 a year. Ho died at dial- 
lowl, Ghmc&stershive, 13th July 1702. Bradley 
is dewerihed ns liaving lieeu gentle, m»(lc.st, com- 
jmssionate._ ami liberal ; little given to speak- 
ing or writing, from fliffulonco and the fear of 
Imrtiiig his reputation. Ho has been callod tlie 
fouiwler of observational a.stvonomy, ami no man 
over better inented the title of "a great astro- 
nomer. His astronomical ohsorvaUmiH, which mini- 
liercd about 60.000, 1111 trvo folio vols. (1798-] 806). 
Bes-sel was aide in 1818, from Bradley’s hihours, 
to deduce a catalogue of 3222 stars fdr the epoch 
of 1755. Bee Itigand’s Miseclluncom Works and 
Correspondence 0/ Bradley, with Memoir (1832), 

llrnd.sh(i>v, John, rcgieldo, was born near 
StiK:k\K)ct, of a good Ohesliive fanrily, in 1602, mui 
ill 1(>27 was called to Llio bar at Gray’s Inn. ‘He 
practised,’ nays hi.s friend Milton, ‘with singnlar 
success and reputation;’ stiU, he was little known 
when, on 13th January 1049, be was, in default of a 
more able lawyer, ajipointocl president of tho higli 
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court of juKtico foi' tlio trial of Cluirl&s 1. On that 
soUnmi occasion his manners vere ns short na his 
speeches were lengtiiy. For reward he was jnade 
perinanont president of the Council of State, and 
Cliancellor of the Dnehy of Lancaster, with n grant 
of estates worth £2000 per aiimini. llis ‘stilt re- 
yiublicauisiu ’ embroiled him with Cromwell, who 
twice attempted to deprive liim of Ids ofiico of chief- 
justice of Cliester ; hut there is no direct proof that 
lie over engaged in the Fiftli Jlonarehy and other 
plots. After Oliver's ileatli l\o was appointed a 
commissioner of the Great Seal j and his last puhiic 
act was to protest against tlio violent seiznro of 
Speaker Lcntliall by tl»c army. He died 22<1 
November 1000 ; and Ids body wa.s bmied with 
pomp in Wesbininstor Abtioy, but after his post- 
humous attainder, it was disinterred and Imiig on 
a gibbet, with those of Crimiwell and Treton. 

Krailsliinv’s Ilailway Gaitlc, the pioneer 
of its class, derivc.s its name from George Brad- 
slifLW (18f)l“f)3), originally a inap-ongraver in Alan- 
clio.ster, wim on 1‘JtIi October 1830 commenced 
the issue of an occasional work, called 2im<lnhnw's 
Jiuilwty 'J'iwC’tublcs (a name elianged in 18d0 to 
JinUnxm C'ompunton ), which wttH coi-rceted by a 
inuntldy timo-aliecl. Tins shoot Avas frequently 
delayed to the iitli or Otli of the mouth, and Avns 
suliJofit to changes jnade hy the Conipaidefi, perhaps 
in tno middle, or even tiro latter enti of the immtii. 
By great offoits, tlie railway eompanicH were in- 
duced to consent to adjust their tulnes, once for all, 

• for the beginning of oaoli montli; and tlio lii-st 
numlior of the monthly Jiailivay OuMe was brought 
out in December 1841, though tlio Comimiiion hiii-- 
vivfld bill 1845. The second nninborof Uio Oiiiik, 
published ‘ Ist mouth (Jauuniyl 1842,’ runs to 82 
pages, and contains 42 or 43 linos of raihvay, in 
England only, without any advovtisoments JT. 
Madan in Ai/iemvuw; 24th December 1887). The 
Qmde now oxtonds to upwards i)f -ISO pages, and 
gives copiotos inforiiiation regarding all lines in the 
three kingdoms, besides iniicli about steamboats 
and ooaclies, with advertisements. Its plan has 
been imitated at homo and abroad. In 18-47 tbo 
lirsb number of Jiixuh/mv's CmiincnUd liuUimy 
Guide was issued, whicli, in addition to the tables, 
contains a large quimtity of topographical infoniia- 
tion. A series of haudbooh was also issued by Mr 
Bra<l«liaw. See an article in tlio CornhUl for April 
1888. 

Itrndtvardliic, Thomas, was born in England 
not later than 1200. His birthplace is itiicert'ain % 
in ids chief work lie mentions that Ids father lived 
at Cliiche.stcv. He studied tlieology, pliilosopby, 
and mathematics with distinguished success at 
Morton Collc'^e, O.Nford, and in 1325 rvns one of 
the proctors of tlio uniA'orsity. His fame ns a theo- 
logian Avas fnuinled on the theological IcetAircH Ire 
delivered for a .series of years at O.vford, and 
ni)\v rests on Ids Dc Cmtsa Dei contra Pda- 
aiviii, ct de virtnle causarum, libri ires (edited 
nv Homy Savilu, Lond. 1U18), an able defence 
oi the Angnstinian doctrines of^ grace, fully 
proving Id.s rigid to tlio scholastic title of ‘Doctor 
profundus.’ Called to tlio court of Edward HI. by 
Stratford, Archbishop of Cantorbuiy, ho Irecaine 
confessor to tlic king, canon of Lincoln, and clmn- 
eidlor of the cathedral cliureh of St Paul in London. 
From 1339 he accompanied EdAvavd III, on his 
camp.aigns in Franco. On tlio dcatli of Stratfonl 
in 1348, BradAvardinc Avns oleoteil Ids sncccBsor by 
the chapter of Canterlmry. The king and the pope 
preferred Jolin Uilbvdj bub Urtbrd dying in May 
1349, before ho had been consecrated, BradAvardbie 
Avas appointed arclibisiiop, and avks consecrated in 
July by (Cardinal Bertrand at AAUgiion. Retnriiing 
to England, he died on the 20tli .^Vugust in that 
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year. BradAA’anlino Avroto also Aritlmeiica Sjjecii- 
lativa (Paris, 1502); Geometria S]}ccid(itim (ib. 
1512); and a Traetatus rroportiomm (Venice, 
1505). 

ItriHly* Nicholas, Avith Nalmm Tate, A'crsifier 
of the Psalms, was horn at Bandon, County Cork, 
in 1659. Ho was educated at Westminster, Clmst- 
Clmrch (Oxfonl), and Dublin, and lield from 1696 
to Ills death in 1726 the living of Richmond, 
SuiTcy, along Avitli the rectories of Stratford-on- 
Avon ami Clapliam in siicce-ssion. He also kept a 
school afc Richiiiond, honoured hv the approval of 
Richard Steele. Tate and Brady’s metrical version 
of the PsaliiiK Avas authorised in 1690, but Avitli 
the strong oppo.sitioii of many among tlio Tory 
clergy. His ti-ftgc<ly, The iiupe, or the Innocent 
Imposters, his bhiuk verse Avnckf, and liis sermons 
have long since sunk into tbo oblivioiA tlAoy 
deserved. 

Bra'dypii.s* 8eo Sloth. 

Brnciuar't a Highland district, occupying the 
soMtli-west corner ot Aberdccnsliirc (q.v.), in the 
heart of Iho Grauqiinii Mountains, and traveled 
by the uiipcr Avuters of the Dee. In tlie east part is 
Ralnumvl (q.v.) ; and near its ceAitve, 01 miles W. 
hy S. from Ahordeoii. is the small village of Castle- 
ton of IJiuoiiiar, 11 /avourito resort for travellers, 
spiwtsiiien, ami loA'crs of grand scenery, Here 
in 1715 ilie Earl of Mar raised tlio Protendcr’a 
staudard. See Croinbiu's Itracmar (2d cd. 1875 ). 

Brag(, a gnnio at cards, so called becansc each 
player endoavotiiH tn impose tinon the others, and 
to make them IwHevo tiiat liis liiind is bottov (ban 
it really is. Asiim of money is usually staked, and 
tho cauls Ijeiiig compared, tbo best liand Ai’ins. 

llrnii$a« a city of Portugal, cajdtid of the pro- 
vince of Minho, is situated on an eminence IjotAvccn 
tho rivers Cavado and D’Este, 3-i miles NE. of 
Oporto l>y rail. It is tho ro.ridonco of tlio primate 
of Portugal, AA'ho has a palace licro. It has also 
a duo Gotliic cathtairal (12tli century), partly 
modorntsed, the church of Santa Cruz (1642),. 
and maunfocturoB of linen, hats, cutlery, firearms,. 
joAVolry, &c. ■Tlie7Irrtc«mAi/j7HSfrt of tno Romans, 

It retains mins of a temple, an ampliillicntro, and 
an aqueduct. Near it is tlie colobratcd Sunctuano 
do bom Jesus do Monic, Avlneli is still a place of 
pilgrimage. In tho 6th century Braga , Avaa the 
chief city of tho SuovI, and it foil succos-sively into 
the hamfs of the Goths and Moois, from tho latter 
of Avliom it Avas takeu by Alphonso of Castile. 
Pop. (1878) 10,755. 

Brjti;nilQU« the name of two conslderalilo 
towns in Bra/.U.— (1) BragaiA^a, a seapovt, 100 
milc.s Nli. of Para, at the mouth of the Oaite, 
AvJiicl; is hero navigable to the tOAvii. Pop. of 
tuAVii and district, 6()00. — (2) Bragaiicn, an inland 
city of aljimt 10,000 inhabitants, 50 ’miles to the 
NE. of Silo Paulo, 

Ui'ilganza* or JJragan(;a, a city of I’ertiigal, 
capital A»i the province Tvax-os-Montes, cm tlie Fer- 
veu^a, 26 miles NW. of Miranda. It lias an iipper 
aiid loAver toAvn, the former Ijoiiig siin onncled wrtli 
Avails ; has a citadel, a college, a ho.spita), is tlio 
sec of a bistiop ; and lias manniaeburoH of silk and 
A'olvet. This city giA'e.s its naniG to the House 
of Braganza, the prc.‘’eiit niling dynasty in Portugal, 
John, 8tli Duke of Bragan/n, liavhig o-scended 
tho throne as John IV. in 1640, Avheii the Poriu- 
guese lilicrateil themselves from the Sjianisli yoke. 
His daughter, Catlieriiie of liragaiiza, Avaa the 
queen of our Cliarlca 11, Sea PoUTUGAL, Pop, 
5495. 

BrafKg) Braxton, Confederate general, born in 
North Caroluia, 22d March 1817, graduated at the 
United States luLUtary academy in 1837) served iu 
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tlie artillery through tlie Seminole and Mexican 
Tvars, rising by snccossivo brevets for gallantry in 
action to the rank of lientenant-coloucl, and vetiverl 
in 1856. He commanded in several great battles 
of the ci\'ii Avar, and was for a time military 
adviser to the Confederate in-esulent. Ho died 
in Galveston, Texas, 27th September 1876. — His 
brother, TeioMAS, horn in 1810, was governor of 
North Carfdiim, 1854-58, United States senator, 
1859-61, and attorney-general in Jeller.son Davis’ 
cabinet, 1861-63. He died in Raleigh, 2i8t Jannavy 
1872. 

in Northern ^rtythologj--, son of Odin and 
Frigga, god of poetry and eloquence. Upon his 
tongue were engraved the runes of speech, so that 
he conld not utter a sentence that did not eontain 
wsdoin. According to the older or poetic Edda, 
he is the most peHect of all scalds or poets, and 
the inventor of poetry, wliioli i.s designated by a 
kindred word, brugv. Unlike Apollo, who in tlie 
Greek mythology enjoys eternal youth, Cragi is 
represented as an old man with a long flowing 
beard ; but his brow is alway.s mild and nnwriukled. 
His wife’s imiae is Idunnn. Together with Her- 
motlir or Herinode, ho receives and welcomes all 
those licroo.s who liave fallen in battle, on their 
ari'iva! in Vnihalla. On festive occasions, as well 
as on the burial of a king, a goblet, called Rragafull 
(Bragi’s goblet), wag presented, before which each 
man rose up, made a solemn vow, and emptied it. 

Brahaiu (i.o. Abraham), Jontr, tenor singer, 
born in London of Germau-Jewish parents, about 
1774, and left an orphan at an early ago, is saicl to 
have for a time sold pencils in the streets. Leoni, a 
cliorister of Duke's Place synagogue, adopting him, 
gave him in.sfcruction in music and singing j ho 
appeared at Coveat Garden hi 1787, hut his first 
great success was at Drurj’’ Lane (1790). He had 
an unusually long professional career, and con- 
tinued to make occasional apnearances at concerts 
until -within a few years of his death. To study 
singing he visited France, Italy, and Austria ( 1707- 
1801), in company witli one Nancy Storace, singing 
at l''aris, Florence, Jlilun, Venice, and Vienna ; his 
triiimj>li on his return was transcendent, and 
tlieiieefonvai'd, for half a century, lie hold the 
reputation of ono of the greatest tenor singers 
in Europe. In 1809 ho Imd an ongagoinont at the 
Ihtyal Theatre, Dublin, for fifteen nights, at 2000 
guineas. He acquired a largo fortune during his 

E rofessional career, much ()f wliieh was squandered 
y bis ]nii'chase of the Colosseum, in Regeiit’s Park, 
for £40,000 ; and the building of 8t James’s 
Theatre, at a cost eJ £80,000. Ho died at Bromp- 
ton, 17tlt Fohmary 1850. In Sir 'NValter Scott’s 
words, Braham ‘was a lieast of an actor, but an 
angel of a singer ; ’ and it was ns a concert-singer 
that he most excelled, his great declamatory power 
and florid execution giving a wonderful eilnut tr> 
ins rendering of the national songs, especially 
Ins ‘ Death of Nelson ’ ( 1811 ). Most of his operas 
were produced at Drury Lane ; hut Jiis own 
compositions were of the feeblest description, 
Tonileved only tolerable hy the einbellislunonts 
introduced in' singing them. Ono of his dangliters, 
Frances, in 1840 nmvried the Earl of Waldcgrave. 
Slie was for many years a leader of society, and 
died 5th July 1870. 

BnvUif, Tycuo, one of the most dislinginshed 
names of which astronomical .science can boa.st, 
was born at Knudstrup, near Lund, in the 
soutli of Sweden, I4th December 1546. Ho 
was descended from a noble family, and was 
sent at the age of thirteen to tlie university of 
Copenhagen, where ho had not been more tlian a 
year, wlicn an eclipse of the sun turned his atten- 
tion to astronomy. His uncle, who destined him 


for the law, furnished liim with a tutor, and sent 
liim to Leipzig in 1562 ; hut Brnhd, who cared 
notiling for that study, devoted just so much time 
to it as M’ould save appearances, and n'lnlo his 
tutor slept, Inisied himself niglitly with the stars. 
By these surreptitious observations of the heavens, 
and with no otlier mechanical contrivances than a 
globe about the size of an orange, and a pair of 
rude compasses, he succeeded, as early as 1503, in 
detecting grave errors in the Alphonsine tables 
and the so-called Prutenic {i.e. Prussian) tables, 
and set about their correction. The death of 
an uncle, wlio left him an estate, recalled him 
to his native place in 1565 ; but ho very soon 
became disgusted with the ignorance and arin- 
gaiice of those moving in tlie same .sj)liere with 
himself, and went back to Gel•man 3 ^ At AFitton- 
bci'g, where he resided for a short time, ho lost I'art 
of his nose in a duel with a Danish gentleman ; but 
for tlie lost organ lie ingeniously contrived one of 
gold, silver, and wax, which fitted admirably. After 
two years spout in Augsburg, ho returned home, 
where in 1672 bo discovered a new and brillianb 
star in the coastellatiou CaHsioneia. In 1573 bo 
married a peasant girl, and this his fellow-noblomon 
thought even move uiulignifietl than being addhilod 
to astronomy ; tliat too they considereil very <le- 
grading in a gentlemen, and the king was obliged 
to interpose in order to reconcile them. After 
some time spent in travel, Brain) received from his 
sovereign, Frederic II., the oiler of the island of 
liven oi Hoiine, in tlie Sound, ns the site for an 
observatory, the king also olleviiig to tlcfray the 
coat of erection, and of the necessary aatrononueal 
instruments, ns well as to provide him with a 
suitable salary. Brahd aecepteil the generous jiro- 
po.sal, and in 1576 tlie foundation-stone of the castle 
of Uranienhuvg (‘fortro.ss of the hoavoiis’) was 
laid. Here Jiuncs VI. of Scotland paid him a visit 
when on his v'ay to Denmark to many the Princess 
Aline, and wrote some vorae.s iii liis honour, and 
hero for a period of 20 years Bralid prosecuted hia 
observations with the most unwearied industry — 
with a zeal, in fact, auflicient to create a new epoch 
— one of the tlivce great epoclis indeed — in astro- 
nomy ns a seieiice of observation. See AsTiiO- 
NO.MY, COMKT. The seientific greatness of Bralid 
was no motectioii against the petty prejudices of 
tho nobles. So long as Ids mnn’ifieent patron, 
Frederic 11. , lived, Bralid’s position was all that 
lie could have desired, but on Ids death in 1688 it 
was greatly changed. For some years umler 
Christian Iv., Brivli6 was just tolerated; but in 
1597 his persecution lind grown so unbearable that 
lie left the country altogether, having been tlio 
year before deprived of his observatory and emolu- 
ments. After re.sidiiig a sliorb time nt Rostock and 
at Wandsbeck near Ilambiirg, he accepted an 
invitation of the Emperor Rudolf II.— who con- 
ferred on lum a pension of 3000 ducats— to Beiiatek, 
a few iiule.s from Prague, where a now Uraiden- 
burg was to have been erected for liim ; but lio 
died at Prague on the 24tli October 1601. At 
Benatek lio had Kepler a-s his assistant, and to 
the advico of Bvalifi that celebrated astronomer 
owed much. The scientific piiblieatious of Brain) 
are nuinorous. His complete works appeared at 
Prague in 1611; hia Letters liavo been eilited by 
Frijs (Copeuliagen, 1876); and tiioro arc Lives of 
Mm by GaasencU (Latin, 1655) and Frijs (l)aid.sh, 
1871). See also Brewster's Jt/ar(yrs of 6'cicucc 
(1841). 

Braliilov. See Bbaiba. 

ilVftliniUt lu the religion ami philosophy of 
tho Hindus, this word lias two meaning.^. 'The 
crude form is brahvian, tlie etymological significa- 
tion of which seems to be GX]}ansion, with the 
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seeoiuljiry meaning of rcliQious demtion. Brahiaft 
(neuter) tlesignatea the universal Spirit, the ground 
and cause of ixll oxistoueo; which is not, liOAvever, 
conceived as an individual j)orsojial deity to he 
u’orsiiipiied, hut only as an object of coiitonipla- 
tion. It is spoken of us ‘that which is iiivisiule, 
uiiscizalilo, witlioufc oi-igin, witliout eitlier colour, 
eye, or ear, eternal, manifold (in creation), all- 
pervading, undecaying — the wise behold It as the 
cause of evented heinga.’ The human soul ia a 
portion of this universal Hpivit, and a man can only 
he freed from transmigration, and bo reunited to 
Bralimft, )>y getting a correct notion of it and of 
the soul. — IJraliinil (masculine) signifies an offerer 
of prutjer, a priest, as well as the Supremo Beiiig 
regfvided as a person, In the later mythology Im 
became the chief god of the Hindu pantheon, and 
is specially associated with the function of creation 
(see TiU-MUJtTi). Yet he himself is a creation of 
or emanation from Brahmil, the First Cause. The 
origin of Brtvinnfv, ami the way in which he created 
hciii’cn and earth, is blius nari'atcd by Mann : 

‘ This nnivovse was cni’clopod in darkness, wn- 

E erceived, nndi.stingui.Hhahle, iindiscovomhle, uii- 
nowahle, ns it were onlivcly sunk in sleep. Then 
the iri'osifitihlo self-e.xistent Lord, umllscemed, 
causing tliis universe wUli the five olemenfcs, aiul 
all other tilings, to become disciovuiblo, was luaiil' 
fcHtctl, dispelling the gloom. He ivho i» Iwiyoud 
tiie cognisance of the senses, auhtilo, undisccrniblc, 
Idmsolt shone forth. Ho, doaliing, seeking to 
produce various creatures from his own bmly, fii-st 
created the waters, and donusited in them a seed. 
This [socdl became a golden ogg, msplcndeiit as 
tho sun, in which ho liiinsclf \va.s horn m Brahma, 
tlio progonitor of all tho worlds. Doing formed by 
tinvt First Cause, undiscevnihlc, eternal, widen 
is both o.vistcnt and non-existent, tliat Male 
(purimlia) Is known in tho world as Brahma. Tliat 
lord having continued a year In the egg, divided It 
into two parts by his inovo tliouglit. With those 
two sliolls ho formed the hoavons and tho earth; 
and in tlio inhldlo lie placed the sky, the eight 
regions, and tho otonial abode of tho watoi-s.’— See 
Hr J. Muir’s OnVjimaZ i'ctitscn'f Texts, vid. iv. 

In later times at least, Brahma lias had few 
special worshippers! tlio only sjtot wlicro ho is 
jieriodicany admod Iwiiig at Buslikara in llaj- 
putana. He sometimes receives a kind of secondary 
homage along >vith other deities, Brahma is 
represented with four heads. See India (section 
on Udujion), TuiMunTi, Vishnu, Siva. 

Itralimnii, or Brahmin, tho name of tho 
highest Casto (fpv.) in the system of Huidulsiu. 
For Brahmiiiisin, see INDIA. 

IBnihliiniiBaria, a town of India, Tipperah 
district, in tlio presidency of Bengal, on tho litas 
lUvev. It has sea and railway commuidcfl-Uon with 
Calcutta and some trade in vice. Pop. (1872) 
i2,:ia4} (1881) 17,438. 

ISraliinapntra (‘son of Brahma’), one of tho 
largest river.s of India, rises in Tibet, ojid, iHter 
partially mingling with the Claugos, Hows into 
tho Bay of Bongal, As a result of explorations 
(1878-82) by one of the Asiatics attached to the 
Indian Survey, the fact that the Saiipo ((J-a'.) is 
tho liighest source of the Brahmaputra rwluced 
to almost a certainty. Tho Sanpo has ils rise in 
Ijake Manusoivar in Western Tibet, in an oloyiited 
talilelaml, from ivhich also spring tlie Sutlej and 
the Indus ; Hows eastward for ahout^ 1000 niil^ 
on tho plateau of Tibet i then, tundiig SE., it 
pierces tlio Himalayas to dcseoiid to the valleys^ of 
Assam, w'hero it is known as Biliong. Uniting 
Avitli tho Bibong and the Bvahmakunda, the tliroo 
rii’ors form the Brahmaputra, which flows SW. 
and S. The entire longUi from tlio latter source 


exceeds IH)0 miles ; from tho fornior 1800 miles. 
The term Brahuu^mtra has been derived from 
the Hindu name of the river in ils.sain j by 
the Assamese it is known ns Haraniya ; uliove 
its junction with the Ganges it is known as 
the Jamuno. The united stream bears along a 
vast body of water (700,000 cubic feet per second 
on the average; 1,270,000 at higli-wnter), broken 
by many islands, and throwing off branches; it 
Hows from NE. to SSW. for about doO nules, 
leaves Assam near Dlioolni; iloAvs S. round the 
fJaio Hills; for 180 miles its eimrsc is through 
the plain of East Hengol, till it joins the I’adma, 
or main stream of the Ganges, at Goalanda. Here 
tlio conjoint delta of the.so rivers begins ; the great 
body of its waters (1,250,000 cubic feet per sewmd 
on the average, and 2,435,000 at liigli-wnterl 
(lowing SE. roaches the sea by tho e.stuai y knoivn 
as the Mogliiitt. Tlio old hea of the stronm lay 
farther to tiic east, and still hiings ilown a portion 
of its waters twist the civil stniiou of Maiinansinh 
district, to join tlio main stream by means of the 
iloghiin. During the rains the Brabniapntra 
lloods hundreds of sq. in. of country, reaching a. 
height of .30 t<» 40 feet above its ii.sual level. _ Tliis 
siipoi-sedcs artilieial irrigation, and tho plains so 
watered yield abundantly in rice, jute, and mus- 
tard. It is navigable for stemners to Dibingarh, 
WK) miles hwnv the sea. The knowledae of the 
river by Europeans date."? from 1765. Tlio dmvn- 
liver trallic is largely composed of ten, also timber, 
oil-seeiis, jiile, tobacco, anci rice ; the imports incliulo 
European cotton goods, liqnoj’, tea-seeu, &c. 

Brahmin Ox, See Ziuiu. 

Bralimo SomnJ(J7m/i?n«/?n»if^--f.e.‘Cluirch 
of the one God,' ‘'Tbcistic Chinch’) is a religiuua 
and social association in India, originated by the 
celebrated Hindu rajah, Bammolinn Boy (q.v.), in 
1830, under tho title Uocictij of God. Tli© acces- 
sion of Dehondrnnatli 'i’ngore, a wealthy Calcidta 
Brahman, in 1842, gave tho movement a great im- 
petus, which was also nmcli aided by the spread 
of English education. Its main dovofnpmont took 
lacQ under llabu Kcsliub Chuader Son, horn in 
838, who died in 1881. Ho joined the new clmrch 
in 1858, and visited Europe in 1870. It was his 
aim to apply tho principles of tho clniTch to ptac- 
tieal life, and under his leadership the progressive 
party seceded from tho original church, and 
assumed tho title of ‘Bramo Soniaj of India.' 
'i'hoir fumiainontal principles are tliat tliero is but 
one Supremo GihI, tho ubiect of worship ; that 
nature and iiituitiou are tho sources wlicnco our 
knowlciigoof God is derived; they reject all special 
rcvolatiun, and hold that religion admits of progres- 
sive development. They ignore all iliKtiiictions of 
casto, ami consider all men as God’s children j they 
abjure all Idulutroiui lites, and acknowledge no 
sacred books or nlaees, liut value what is good and 
true in all religions, and recognise the necessity of 
public Avonsliip. Tlioy have retormeil tho mavrmgo 
customs and proiiKibcd female education. It ia 
believed that the KplrUs of tho saints and prophets 
may he invoked, or at least Kpirituully drawn into 
the life and character of tho dei’otecs, They have 
more than a luuidred branohes tlivonghont India, 
and inniatain two periodicals and sui’cral schools. 
Sen’s eo-religlonists who disapproved of some of 
the tenets m tho ‘Nciv DiBpensation,’ and of his 
conduct in niaiTying his daughter to a Hindu 
maharajah, seceded and foruied in 1878 the Snd- 
haran (or Uiiivoranl) Bralimo Somnj, which l apidly 
rose to tlie foromoat rank tiinong the Theistic 
churches of India. The Aiya-Soinaj, founded hy 
Daydnanda Sarosvati, who died in 1882, differs 
from tlie Brohmo Soinaj in that, like all the ancient 
theologians of India, ho looked upon the Vedas aa 
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divine reveliition. Tlie most recent inventions of 
science were held to be nlluded to in the Vedas j 
>vluitever was not found in them was false and use- 
less. Among.st authorities see Brethmo Dharma, a?; 
lietilfion of the s ( 1850) ; '£hc Bmhwo Sumaj 

Vimlieulcd ( 1863 ), !}y Ke.sh«l) Clumder )Sen j Brahmo 
Yeuy Books (1876, and following ycavs); Lust Days 
ui Biif/houl of the liajuh Jtammohun Boy (1866), 
edited'lty JIavy Carpenter; and her Six Months in 
India (1868); Hours of Work and Bhiy, by F. P. 
Cobbe (1867); the English work.s of Eaininolum 
Roy (1888); Mozooindar’s Life and Teaehings of 
Keshub Ohioider Sen (1888); and tlte Tneisbe 
QnwtorJy i^cin’cio, which began to appear in Bengal 
in 1880 as organ of the Brahmo Soinaj. 

Johannes, composer, was born in 
Hamburg, where his father was a musician in the 
theatre, on 7bli Jfay 1833, and curly hegaii the 
study of music. In 1863 his perfovmuiice of some 
of hts first sonatas so im])resse(l Sclmmann tliat 
the latter, in an article in a musical publioatiou, ' 
nrophc-sied the coining greatness ot the lad. 
Several years sjiont in study and retirement pro- j 
ceded tlio puhlication of a scries of works tltafc I 
fjuickly established bis reputation as a ^vriter of 
chamber music. In 1863-(>4 ho became conductor 
of tljo Singftkndeinle in Vienna, tvlioro in 1860 
bo iinally settled. The leading ohavivetovistios of 
hi.s M’orks (wliich oNCoed the ‘oinifi’ number 160) j 
are an ascetic oarnestiiess and a regard for pure j 
musical form, esausing liim to pursue liis main | 
idea throughout a work, while steadfastly refrain* 
iiig from exalting expression at the expense of 
honuty. Of all tiio conip().?icrs of tho prosont day 
Brahma is held to aimvoaeh most nearly to Boot* 
lioveii, not only in individuality, vigour, and olenr- 
ness, but in the ideal scope or his iiiolodic inven- 
tions, These last vary greatly. Homo being alight 
and simple, but are always matured and. full of 
expression. liis sulijeots touch ovory departinont 
but tho dramatic. Over fifty of his works are 
vocal 5 as a wjug-writev ho Ua« no living oimal in 
Gevmaiiy, and his Deutsches Bc(iiiicm (1868) lias so 
Gstahlishoil his fame that tho appearances of Jiis 
Gonipo.sitions iiavo slnco beoii recuoiiod as nuisioal 
events. As a piano-pluyor, Ins technical cxeen- 
tiem is remavkalilo ; in tno performance of his own 
works and of Bach’'s music he is unrivallod. See 
his Life by Reiters (Leip. 1881 ; Bug. trauB. 1887). 

Braliiii. filco Beluciiiotan. 

Iti'tiid, James, born in 1706 in Fife, studied 
medicine at tl\Uubvu'gh, and settled as a surgeon in 
Manchestov, Avlicre lie died, 26tli Marcli 186(1. Ho 
i.s noted for his resoarche.s on Animal Magnetism 
(cpv. ), wliieli lie called Hypiiotisiii. 

Braidwood, Thojias, born in 1715, studied 
at Eilinbni'gli Univovsity. He settled as a school- 
master there, and after 1760 became famous as a 
teacher of the Deaf and Dumb ( tj.v.). Hi« school, 
which was visited by Dr Jolmson, was afterwards 
traiisferrecl tci Hackney, London, where Bmidu’ood 
died, 2-tth September 1798. 

Bruilti, or Bu.tnn.ov, a river-port of Roiim.aniu, 
on tlie left bank of tlie Danube, 10 miles above 
Gnlatz, and 142 NE. of Bucliare.st by rail, A free 
port till 188.8, it e.xpm’ts large qnant.itie.s of corn 
and otlier products. Of its twelve ehurolie.s the 
chief is tlie (.Tveek cathedral. Tlio fortilieations 
were dismantled in 1828. Pop. ‘28,272. llvaila was 
burned by tlio Kiissiaii.s in 1711, and Gortschakoli' 
ero.ssed liore in 1864. 

Braille, Louis, See Blind. 

Brain is the term applied to that jiart of the 
central nervous system which in vertebr.atod 
animals is contained within tlie cranium or skull, 
arid, in the iuvertebrata, to the nervous ganglia near 
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the liead end of the body. Tlie brain is enveloped 
by three membranes, named tlio Duru-mutcr, tlio 


FA. 



Tig. 1.— Cere\)rum--uppor fiuHftCO (Quaiu)s 
To show, firstly, rlH’lHlon Into two newly cqiml hmiilHpUurcs by 
tho inculna (Isimvo; suoinidly, guiuirnl niiiionrnnco mm 
appm-oiitlrroKUhviity ofurronKoincnt of tho oonvolutloiis nii(l 
fl^auvcft; I'.L., ti'-ouUl lobe; O.L., occlpltul lubo. 

Arachnoid, and tlio Bia-vuder. Those support 
tlio bloocl-vossels wiiicli nouiish tho cranium and 



Tig. 2,— Under Surfaca, or Base of Bvaiu : 

F.L,, T.L., O.L., frniilttl, tciiiipornl, nuil oacipitnl lobes o( the 
cerebrum : cb, cb. ceicbollmii, the iiieiluila obbuigatn lying 
between Its two lobes. tVfinfaf Ncrra,— 1, olfnctoiy lobe (tlio 
nerve ol smell); 2, optic nerve (nevvn of sight); .S. lliinl or 
oculo-niotor nerve, motor nerve to most of the museleH of tlie 
eye ; 4, fourth or trochlunr nerve, motor nnrvo to the sii|ier|or 
oblhjue niiisclo of the eye; 6, lifih, trigeminus, or trlfucinl, 
Ronsory ami motor, Ibe largo root KPiiKury lo the face aiiU 
eye.s, fie. ; tbo sinnU root, niolov to musoie.s of mustlfnlion ; 
0, sixtli ornbilueens nerve, to exleriml ivciiis muscle of eye, 
turns eyeball oiitwarils ; 7, soveiitb or fneial, niolortonnisclc.s 
of exiiressiun ; 8, eighth or niulitory nerve, sejinory for henring 
(cochlea) and for equillbraiioii (Remieirciilar eaiiids); 11, 
gloHSo-pharyiigeid, sensory nerve of raslo, and molor to aomo of 
tlio nuiseloR of deglutition; 10 , imoiimnga.slric, sensory and 
motor to larynx, lung, lienrt. undstonmeh; 1!, spinal nccessury. 
motor to musclcsof fie.art (iiiliibilory) and fiterno-iiiastoid and 
traps/Awa ; 15, bypogtosaal, motor to all Ibo tuuaclea of the 
tongue ; cj, Ilrst cervical , spinal nerve. 

tho brain, and also contain a clear fiuid — the cere- 
bro-spiual Iluid — ^ivhich removes the products of 
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brain M'asfco, anti at the same time serves, like a 
watcr-cnsluon, to (UminiH]i tlie eli'eot of exteraal 
slioolts. Brain substance is coinposetl of gtv-y anti 
while matter (with soiiio connective tissue ami 
blooil-vosscls). Tlio gray matter consists of wert'c 
cells, -wliicli are inimite structures, variously 
shaped, coinimmicating by nniiiorous fine i>rocesaes 
wim nerve fthves. Those cells discharge nm-ve im- 
pulses to, and receive impressions from irerve fibres. 
The white matter is composed nearly entirely of 
white luodullated nerve fibres, '\\’h(>Ke function m to 
transmit nerve imjnilscs from one point to another. 
Tlie relations of _ the gray and wliite matter vary 
greatly in _ the iliirerent jiarts of tlie bniin. The 
main div’isions of the brain arc tlie cerebrum (great 
brain or cerebral heinisplieres ), the cerebellum 
(with tlie Varolii), the uptio lobes {eojpora 

qiiadrUjCmina, u’ith the crura ccrehri), and tlie 
medulla oblongata. An examination of fl^ 
1, 2, 3, from diirorent aspects of the human 
brain, ^vill convoy nn idea of the relative size anil 
position of these parts. The cerebrum underlies 
riie whole vault of the cranium, and covers all the 
rest of the brain when seen from above (fig. 11. 
Ileloiv its posterior extremity, and separated from it 
by a fold of dnrn-mater, is the cerebelluni. Below 
the Gcrobelliim, again, lies the medulla oblongata, 
wliich is continuous, through an opening in the 
of the skull called the foramen magnum, with the 



Fig. 3. — Motlian Loiigifciulinal Section through Hood and 
tijjpov part of Necic, to show relation of firain to 
Cranium and tlio Spinal Cord (Original drawing from 
preparation in Anatomy Kooma at Surgeons’ Hall, 
kdinbuvgli ) : 

c, cerebriuii ; eli, eeriibelliuii ; «c, spinal cord j tnc, spinal 
colmim; mo, nicdulla oblongata passing, tiirotiglk fonunon 
)nn},niuni. Into tlio spinal cord ; pr, pons Varolii ; g>, cerebral 
pe<hineles, or ernra cecetri; c^fr, antei'lor cor|)oiu quailrl- 
gcniiiia; c</p, posterior corpora (luadiigiuiiina; pg, pineal 
gland ; ph, pltuit.ity body ; cc, corpus callosinn, divided 
transversely; /, fornix; nuj, marcinnl gyms; gf, gyrus 
foinicatiifl ; cmn, callosoonnrglnal smens; 0., occij^tol lobe ; 
po, parioto-ocolpital lissiire ; c/, ealeacino Hssurc; dm, dum- 
inutcr, BCpnratins ccrobnnn from ccrcbnllum. Tho Hues AB 
and CD show the position of the suctions in ttga. 0 and 7 
respectively. 

Spinal Cord (q.v,), Tho medulla passes directly 
upwards into the protiiherance called the pons 
Varolii, which is connected by the crura cerem or 
cerebral peduncles with the cerebrum, ndiind the 
cnira cerebri, in the angle liotween the cerebrum 
and cerebellum, lie tho optic lobes (coi'iKira quadri- 
gemina). The eorohnim consists of two nearly 
equal hemispheres, dii'ided by a deep median 


fissure, at the bottom of which lies a great 
transverse conmissuro, the corpus c.allosu?u. 
Tho hemispheres ai-e covered uitk a thin layer 
of gray matter (or nerve colls), and thrown 
into ridges and fun-ou^ {technically called (mnvolu- 
tiona or gyri, and liasures). These seem ( fig. 1 ) to 
lie airanged without any definite order, but 
Q-rariolet, by comparing the simpler brains of 
monkeys and of tlie human embryo, discovered 
tliat certain iis-sures (‘primary’ fissures) wore 


Fig. 4.~Lafcerftl (AJ and median (ll) surface of tlielfrain 
of tho Human Embryo, to show the Himpio Convolntioiia 
and the primary Fissiu'cs (Alilialkovics) : 
fi, flssure of Sylvius; Jr. (lasiiro of Ilolando; j«c, parleto- 
4tccl{^lal flsswio; cnlcarlno llssuve; cdi, callosiv-iiiRvgnial 
ilssurc; ir, iBlaiid of Rcil (not viHiblo fixiiii tho Rm'fiico 
In the adult); of/, olfeeUiry lobn; /, fornix; pv, pinis 
VnrolH; mo, medulla oblongata ; cb, ccicbelluni. 

always present. Tliere are, on tlie outer surface, 
tho fissure of Sylvhts {/s), tho fssure of Ilolando 
(fr), and, on tlie inner surface, the puricto-occipiUd 
{po). Those iissiiris form tho l)oun(lavio.s of the 
various lobes of tho cerebrum. ( 1 ) The frontal lobe 
(FL) is tliat part of tho outer Burface, and the cor- 
responding iHirt of the median surface, which lies 
anterior to tlioflssin*eof Ilolando. (2) The temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe (TL) lies beloiv tho fissure of 
Sylvius. (3) The ov^ijntul lobe lie.s behind tho 
parieto-occipital fissure, and incliules the corre- 
sponding parts on tho outer surface. (4) Tho 
panelM lobe is bounded by tlio fissures of Ilolando 
and of Sylvius, and by the occipital lolm. (6) Tho 
island of Reil lies at the bottom of tho fissiiro of 
Sylvius (»r, Jig. 4), and is obacurod in the adult by 
tho adjacent lobes. Secondary fissures on the.so 
lobes divide them into convolntions. 'TIiub (fig. 6), on 
the frontal lobe, wo have, the fnat ( F. ), second ( l-'g }, 
fcliml{Fs), and ascending [af) frontal convolutions; 
on the temporo-mhenoiclal, tho first (T,), second 
(Tg), and third (Tg) temporal eonvolutions ; on the 
iwrietal, tho ascending («/j), postero-pnriotal (yyi ), 
angular (13'), and supra-marginal (13) convolu- 
tions. On the meilian auvfaee (fig. 3) we have tho 
marginal convolution, the gyrus fornicatus [gf), 
immediately above tho corpus callosum, and tho 
g^is hippocamin, iSrc. On tho under siufaco of 
the cerebniin wo see the two olfactory nerves ( 1 ) 
and the two uptio nerves (2). Tho latter, crossing 
like the letter X, ^vind round tho two cerobral 
peduncles {ep), to terminato in tho optic thnlami 
and optic lol^a Tlicse peduncles are seen passing 
from the under surface of the lieinispheres, anil 
approaching each other ns they enter the pons 
Varolii. If wo press apart the two cerebral hemi- 
miheres, we come upon the corpus callosum (cc, 
lig. 3). This is a band of M’liite fibres that ]>rol)- 
abiy connects corresponding convolutions of both 
lieinispheres. On dividing tlii.s and remo\’ing some 
white fibres (the fomix, lig. 3, /), and a layer of 
connective tissue (vdIihii interpositum), with its 
vascular margin (tho choroid )fioxua), we expose 
the ventridcs of the cerebrum — viz. the tu o lateral 
and tlie third ventricles. The fnriuer occupy the 
jiemiaplieres, the latter lies bet^veen them, and la 
continued btujkwaixls tlnrmgli a nairow elinnnel 
(the aqueduct of Sylvius) into the fourth voutricle, 
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which lies heliind tlie pons VarolU aiwl medulla 
( figs. 0, 7, 8 ). Projecting into the third and lateral 
vciitrioles are ronndod masses of gray matter, the 
corpus strialinn and optic thulunuis, often called 
tlio Qcmglio. (figs. Qj 7). A batter idea of the 



Fitf. 5,— Outer aspeot of Brain, eiiowing relation to the 
bones of tlio Skull, anti tho iwsition of Ferrior’s nrciis 
(landois): i 

flssnro of liolondo; f», fissuro of Sylvius; «0, imriefo* 
occipital fissure ; Fi superior. Fa tuWdle, F:i iufonor rroiilal ; 
«/, csccA\eing ftAiml convoiuUcn; <tp, asccweini; parlfttcl *, 
vp, postcro-iarietiil coiivolulfonj Tj supeiioi-, Ta inl<l«ilc, 
Ya Inferior toiU]i(iTO-su1(cnold»l convolution ; 0.. occipitnl lolin ; 
c6. CfttcbcibuTV', I {postcto.p.\T!clftl convolution), aclvnncc 
of till) opposite leg, ns in wnlking; 2, 3, i (round upiwrox* 
tromity of IlSHuro of lloinndol.coiiiplox'iiiorcnicittnofonposito 
leg, Ann, and n( the trunk, ns lu swinnninK; a, b, c. d 
(fiACcadliig porlctfll ccnvolutton). Iiiillvidual And combined 
niovcnienfs of tlio flusois and nxlst of tlio opposllo liniul, or 
pfcUoMsUo inflvciiifiUtSi {, (poatevior cn<l of wipoTiot frowtAl 
convolution), foruanl extension of opposite ann and liund; 

6 (upper mi't of iiscciuHiig fnnitAl convoluUoii), supiiiA* 
tiou and llcxtou of oppoattc foveanu; 7 (mcdlinv \«rt of 
naccnriijjg fiontol convolntluti}, rotractlon And clevnlion of 
appo.ilto Aiiglo of tlio iiiauth;.8 (lower put of AScciiding 
fiontul convolution), elevation of ala naftl,a«d upper lip, with 
depression of lower lip: 0 and lo, opening of inoulli witli pio- 
truslon niid rctiuction of tonnim— on tbo loft alilo in nplidsic 
legion ; 11 , between 10 and to>ver end of wscenvHng parietal 
convolution, recvactliin oi opposllo nnglo of tho luontli. tlio 
licad turns sllglitly to one side; 12. posterior jwnt of tho 
aui>«riot a'ld inidtlfo fi'ontai couvolutlOHs (oyes ojrsn widely, 
Tiiiplls dilate, liend and eyes turn townrdAopposlto side); 18, 
13' (siipra-iiinrxIiiAl ami njisuJar gyi'us), eyes move towanls 
opposite side, or upwanls and df>wnwntus (ewitro ior vision); 
14, superior tenipiiro-.spltcuoUtat convolution (ccotro for 
licnriiig), 

leliition of all tliose parts will bo gained by study- 
ing the two tviinsvcvse BoeUons (figs. 6 and 7) 
nindo in tlio direction of the dotted lines AB and CD 
in fig. 3. Surroiuidiiig the wliuio cerobniin is tlio 
thin convoluted envcTopo of gray inattcr, about 
a quarter iiioh tliiclv, Within this lie-s the cen- 
h'liin ovale eoniposed of ndiite fibres. Connecting 
the two ]ioniis])lieren in the corpus calloHum (cc) 
with, rmdevneath it, tlie sc^}f(t Imitla and fornix 
(lig. 7). Piojecting into the ventricles are the 
ovoid optic thiilaiiius and the caudate iiiieleus (ea) 
of the corpus striatum. A u'cclge-shapetl mass of 
gr.ay matter [In), the lenticular nucleus of the 
corpus fitriatum, is separated from the first two 
nuclei by a baiul of ivliite fibres, tlie internal cap- 
sule (ich whicli ill fi^. 6 we see to ho comiMwed of 
two parts, an anterior limb and a po.sterior]iml), 
which meet each other at an obtuse angle (the 
hnee). Iiiiinedintely outside tho lenticular nucleus 
i.9 the white cxlcnicd capsule (ec), sejuirnterl by a 
thin band of gray mattiaf, the claustriim, from the 
island of Koil (/V). The contruiu ovale consists 
of ucvve fibvefi passing in various directions, very 
difficult to umavcl from cacli other. Certain of 


them pass between adjacent convolutions, others 
again connect parts at a distance, such ns tho 
frontal and occipital lobes, many cross by the 
corpus callcisum to end probably in corresponding 
convoliitioii.s of the opposite hcinisphoro. Otliere 
connect tlio basal ganglia with tho cortical gray 
matter. From the internal capsule an important 
gimip, known ns tho corona racUata (see fig. 7), 
passes to the whole of the cortes'. Tliat part of the 
corona raiUata entering tlio occipital lobes is called 
the optic radiation of Crratiolot, who considered it 
to he tlio central expansion of the optic nerve (or, 
fig. C). 

The optic lobes consist of two (anterior and 
posterior) pairs of rounded oniincnccs of gray 
matter (figs. 3 and 8) situated close to tho optic 
thaiami, and nudevlying the pineal gland, 'niey 
aro very intimately connected with tho optic 
iiei’vca, part of those ending in the anfcoi ior pair ; 
and also to the third mid fomtli nerves, wlio.se 
nuclei of origin lie just underneath them in front 
of the aqueduct of .Sylvius (3', lig. 8). The crura 
cei'chri are formed of iibre.s passing dfiwn from tho 
cerebrum to the pons, mcdnlln,, and cord (see 
fig. 3), and of others passing up from tlio medulla 
aud cowl, and from the covebelluiu (superior 
peduncles) to the cerebrum. 

Tho cerchdiitm possesses a median and two 
lateral hemispheres whioJi liavo been subdivided 
into lobes ( figs. 2 mul 3 ). Its parts aro arranged in 
thin laminai or folia with dcefi intervening fissures. 
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Fig. C. — Tranavci'so Soction of C'tnehviun in piano of 
lino CD (fig. 3} (Origiiml clriuving): 

P.L., rroul.Al; T.f/., lomiitiial ; O.L., occipital lobnn; /s, nssiire 
of Sylvi«a; (r, islan'l of Util; on, camlti-to iiuc.liiUH; tiq, 
‘Nsi thci three lilvieloiis of the limticulnr nnolous; fc«, 
anterior limb of internul c.ipFiulu ; iep, jHisliii ior litiib of 
lutccual capsule (tl»o ciiUeviov part ccmvo.ys uiutor, tlui ms- 
tenor eemsory fibres), tlie' iwirt f{i'naiftll)’ Injured In fieret.'i'al 
lieiiiorrluigo ; of, optic tlmlAimis ; or, optin' nidiiiUoii, prob- 
nbiy cQuveys sciiRAU-y lllnes Ui occipital aud Iv.mjsnal lobes; 
at, anterior cniniiiiasuro, ccuiiects bolli fniniioval lobi'H; /. 
foniix; jw, fwilcrior coiiimiHRUi'o ; py, jiiiii'.sl ylnnd ; iv, liUernI 
veutricU.. (posterior lioru). 

Tbciie lamitifc have a central core of white matter 
with a tbiiv coveviim of gray matter. Seiitions 
tbrougdi tlioin recall the appuaiimca of a tree and its 
hraHCIies (heuco the teviu arbor vitie). Tlie ceve- 
j liellum bas three paiivs of pcdundcs (lig. 8)-~(«) 
{ superior, which pass upwards and aero.sB tlio niuldlc 
line towards the opposite eerehral lioriiispIioi’O, hut 
ending under the ojitio lobes; (i) niidale, wliicli 
form the main part of tlie pons Yarolii, and which 
enter indirectly into coimection U’itli fibro.s from 
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tlio opposite cevelirn'l hemisphere; (c) infoiior (the 
restifomi body), A^’hieh is connected with the 
medulla and Spinal Cord(q.v.). There is also an 
intimate connection by the auditory nerve with 
the semicivcijlar canals of the ear. 



Fig. 7.— Vertical transverse Section of Brain in direction : 

of line AB (fig. 3) {Original drawing) : ; 

Tlio slmded outlliio of tlie ccvobrinn iiullcfttes tlie Baiiorflcinl 
gmy limiter. 

fa, flflain'o of Sylvius; ir, Islanil of Rcil, n convolution at Uie 
bottom of the flssiiro of .Sylvius concealed in tlie adult; ec, 
corpus callosum, tlio transverse Sntcrliemispberical com- 
mlasiire; If, lateral ventrlelo; /, fornix, divided ti'ansverscly. 
Botweeii tlio fornix ami tlin corpus callosum arc bpoii tlio tlun 
Kcpta. luctda; cii, eawluto uucleius; In, lenticular nucleus 
(wltli Its tliree divisions); ol, optiu tlmlaimis; io, internal 
capsule; ec, oxteninl capsule, niiil outblUc It n layer of gray 
matter, tlio olauslruiii ; pv, pons Varolil; mo, luemilln 
oblongata; of, Infcviiiv oUvavy Ixnly; cti, e.ovolielluui; 
I, (8, f, s. mark the origin of tlio dotted linos rcjncsnutiiig 
motor flores passing from the leg, arm, face, and spoeeli 
’centres,’ Uiroiigli tlio internal eaiwulo, cerebral peduiiclos, 
pons Yarolli, medulln oblongntn, nnil crosBbig at tbo 
deniissatioii of tlio pyrnmirlH to the oppoalto side of tlic spinal 
cord (to explain crossed iiarnlysls). Anotlicr dotted lino 
passes from a (speech coiitro) to hearing coutro in first tem- 
lioral convolutlou. 

The MedvUa Oblongata is the lowest division of 
the brain. It has a somowhab conical fonn, witli 
tlie base towards tlio pons Varolii, the narrow end 
towards tlio sjiinal corn, On the nndcr snrfnec, on 
each side of the middle lino, arc the caiterioi' j)yra- 
mills decussating with (cros.sing) each other where 
the medulla passes into the spinal cord. External 
to {horn is an ovoid projection, _ the olivary 
body ( fig. 3). On the dorsal aspect is the lozenge- 
shaped fourth ventricle, which is bounded below 
by the two inferior and above by the superior 
peduncles of the corobelliim. All the cranial 
nerves below tlio fourbli originate from the floor 
of the medulla in the positions marhed by the 
numbers on the right side of fig. 8. Their 
points of emcrgoiice on the under surface are 
indicated in fig. 2. 

Sizu OP Brain.— T he bmin of the male has an 
average weight of 494 ounces, tliat of the female 
is about 5 ounce.s lighter. Cuvier’s brain weighed 
1861 grammes (1 gramme is 164 gi’ains), Turge- 
nieff’s 2012 grammes. On the other hand, Virchow 
lias found a brain weighing 1911 gi'ammes in a man 
without anj^ specially higli mental development, 
ami tlie brains of some very able men have been 
foumi bclmv the average weight. Too much stress 
has been laid upon the coimection of mental capa- 
city with brain weight in individual instances. 
Still the general fact is that the pnost bighly 
developed races liai’Q the heavie.st bi-ains. 

VuNCTiQN.s OF THE Cerebruji — If WO remove 
the cerebral lobes from an animal, we deprive it of 


its volition and its intelligence, IVo may leave 
it capable of performing very complex movements, 
almost, if not quite, as perfectly a.s before ; but we 
liave destroyed its power to initiate these niove- 
iiients, we reduce it to the condition of a resjionsive 
ninehine. Thus a frog without its cerebrum will, 
if undisturbed, remain motionless for an indefinite 
time. If it be placed on n board, anti tlie board 
tilted, it M’ill change its position till its equilibrium 
is stable, and then it becomes motionless. If put 
into water, it will swim, and if a piece of wood be 
put before it, it will climb up on it, and there 
remain j if it bo pinched, it will spring and will 
avoiil any ob.stacle placed in its way, inst as an 
entire frog would. A pigeon sinulany treated 
become.? drowsy and stupid. If food be placed 
liefore it, it will not take it; it exhibits no sign 
of terroi' at what would otherwise cause it alarm, 
further than to start slightly at a loud sound, or a 
bright light. But if tliroM’n into tlie air, it will 
tly to a convenient resting-place ; if placed on its 
iiuck, it will regain its feet, and tlioreaftor become 
drowsy again. 



Fig. 8,— Medulla Oblongata with Corpora Quadrigetuina 
scon from behind (Cerobellinn cutaway) (linndois): 
ol, optic tlmlnmiis; pg, pliicnl gland; ix/n, anterior corpora 
quadrigeinlnn; enp, posterior coritora qimdiigeiiiina ; w). 
suporiup cerebellar pcdinielo; mp, middle cerebollnr 
pefiuuclc, goes to pons Vnrolll; ij>, inferior peduncle, oi’ 
vestifovm bwly, goes to uicduUa obluiigntn and spinal cord ; 
fg, fimiCUhiK ci-ncilis, or coliinui . of Goll ; nfg, nucleus of 
the fimionlus gracilis; A fuiilcnlua enneatns, or eolimm 
of Burdnch; n/c, nuelcus of the funleiiliia omicatus. Tlin 
lozDngc-shQprd area In the eentre of the figiitc Is the tourtli 
vontiicle. Tlio inuiibera 4-12 Indicaln the snnovacial roots of 
tbo corresponding cranial nerves. Tlio miinbors 3'-lZ', tlioir 
jiuolol of origin. 

Similar experiments on otiior animals show 
similar results. In man wo find that imperfect 
development of tlie cerebrum la accorapnmed by 
imbecility and idiocy, and that the races that 
have the heaviest eerebra and tlie inosb_ fully 
developed convolutions are tlie most hitelligent. 
Among animals, again, the tlei>:ree of intelligence 
increases witli the increase in size of the cerebrum 
relatively to the other parts of the brain. 

Flourons, the great French physiologist, Jieid 
tliat the lohole of the cerebrum was employed in 
every mental process, He removed parts of tlie 
homisplieres of lugeons, and came to the conclusion 
that rdl the mental functions became enfeebled, 
and that to an equal degree, in qn-ojoorlion to the 
amount of brain matter removed, no matter from 
wlint part of the cerebrum it were; and that as 
long as any part of the gray matter reiiiaiued, so 
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lon^t could Diontfil functions be ean-ied on. This 
doctrine lonj' held tlio liekl. It seemed to explain 
wiiy large ina.sscs of brain sub.stauce could Ijo 
removed by injmy wifcliout apparent eHoct on the 
mind, and Vhy tliore was no constant relation be- 
tween symptoms and locality of brniir lesions. But 
it did not explain all the facts. The condition, of 
Ajihcisia ( q. V. ), or loss of articulate speech, was found 
to be almost eon.stantly a,ssociatecf with a certain 
convolution, and certain paralysis and limited con- 
vulsive piienoniona wore nnuurby Hiiglilings Jack- 
son to be apparently dno to definitely localised 
lesions. In 1870 l^ritscb and Hit/.i}', two German 
observers, discovered that when certain areas of tlic 
cerebral cortex wore atininlatod by t)ie galvanic 
enrrent, movements of tiro opposite side of the 
body were produced. Tliis diseoveiy put tlio 
question of cerebral localisation on ji new footing. 
Ferrier repeated and extended tlieir rosult.s, and 
soon succeeded in mapping on the brains of 
animals (rabbits, dogs, and monkeys), areas, 
stimulation of wliich by tiie faradic current pro- 
duce(l movements vvliicli corro.sponded to tlio area 
a.s accurately as tlie notes correspond to the keys 
of a pianoforte. A great eontrover.sy iimiiediately 
arose as to the meaning and vahio of tlieso dis- 
covorie.s, tiio resuH of wbicli has been to mt\j- 
stautiate tlioir nccmticy, and to lead to tboiv 
c.xteiision. Ferrier’s ‘motor areas’ (sQo fig. 6) 
Uq on either side of the lisyuio of Ilolaudo, aud 
extend into the postoro-parietal and part of the 
fimt] EjQCOiid, and tliird frontal coiivoluUons, The 
lower part of the area corresponds to the niovo- 
ineiits o! tho face and tongue j the intonnodiato 
nnrts to those of tbs nrni] the upper to fcho.sQ of tlio 
log. Xlccuntly, a centre for tlie mnsolos of tho trunk, 
uvtn> arid leg lias been found on the rmvvgLrud con- 
volution (on the median aspect of tlto pailetal 
loheh aikI Fenior’s ureas liavo been fiivtlior sub- 
divided, HO that centres for such lino niovomonts 
as, e.g., tl>e u]ipo.sition of tho forefinger to tho 
thnriU) liavo boon mapped out on tho brain of tho 
monkey by Horsley, Schilfov, and others. A know- 
letlgc of tno covvespcmdoncQ botwoon the convolu- 
tions of tho aimian ami tho Imman brain, and of 
tho rolation of tho euiivolutions of tlic latter to tlio 
bonoH of t!io skull (see fig. fi), luis already led to the 
aucccs.sful removal of tniiKmi's whoso aeat was indi- 
cated by definite motor clisturlmnces. Wlion thcae 
area.*! are de-stvoyed by disease, the power of tlie 
covrespondintt vohmtaTy' movement or inovomonts 
is lost. 'Wlien they are instated, corresponding 
spasms of movement are set np (Jacksonian epi- 
lepsy). 

A23haski.-~'S\\Q left hornisplierc controls the 
right aide of the body, ami as we are mosblv right- 
hunikd, so we are tcft-hmineil. When tlie pos- 
terior Olid of the third frontal convolution on the 
leftside is dostroj’cd, upJuma rosnlts. An aplia-sic 
noi'son understaiulfi what is said to liim, but has 
lost the power of articulate apeecii — the words 
M’antod arc either .forgotten or cannot l)e uttered, 
and tins ivltiiougii the nmscles of articulation are 
unimpaired. _ Thov cannot be co-ordinated. In 
left-handed mdividunls aphasia 1ms been fouml 
associated with the corresponding le.sion on the 
right side of tlie cerobrum. The third left frontel 
convolution is said to lie well ileveloped in the 
brains of remarkable men, and to be very simjilo 
in deaf-mutes, and rpiito riiiliinontaiy in idiots, 
Tlm_ eori'ospomliiig coiulition of agnqjkia, or in- 
ability to e.xpress one's seif intelligently by writing, 
lias been recently found as.sociatod with lesions of 
tliQ^postorior end of the second frontal convolution. 

From these various areas white nerve jibre.s pns.s 
<hnvinvard8 tiirough the centrum ovale, and con- 
verge toward the internal capsule, whero they 
occupy the anterior two-tliirds of tlie posterior liiub„ 


the fibres fjoiii the face and tongue being farthest 
forward, thou come those for the arm, and lastly 
those fiU' the leg. 'Ihe iibves that go to the nuclei 
of the facial and tongue muscles, cross the middle 
lino a little below this, those for the limbs and 
arm at tlie decusHation of the pyramids at the lower 
end of tlie medulla. When a cerebral licmorrluigc 
injures them in the internal cnp.sulo (tlio most 
frequent seat), ciussed pavaly.sis will follow, with 
aphasia if tho lesion has been on the loft side 
(u|^- 7, hf o, ^)- 

L'ortiecd Sensory ylrcf/s.— -The determination of 
the esisteuco of definite areas for the conscious 
perception of the dillbrent forms of Bensory impres- 
sioris is much more ditiicult than that of the motor 
areas, and physiologists are yet far from being 
agreed on this point. 

Centre for Sight. — Mmik places this centre in 
the occipital lobe ; dosbruetion of one lobe produces 
]) 0 viuancut blindness in one side of both eyes 
(what is called homonymons lientianopsia). Ferrier 
destroyed the Occipital lobes in monkeys, and 
found no appreciable alteration of vifiion, but when 
in addition both augulav gyri wore destroyed, 
pernmnenb blindno.s.s followed. .Destruction of 
one angular gyrus caused only temporary loss of 
vision in the opposite eye, while uestmotion of 
both caused a similar temporary condition in both 
oyoH. In man, (Usease of the Itft angular gyms 
produces wliat is called iuord'bmdnm. In tliiH 
condition one loses the power of reading woixis, 
althongU one sees tho oharactors distinctly, and 
may even bo ablo to spoil the word. One may 
even retain tho pou’or of writing sjionbanconsly or 
from dictation, and yet bo uiuvblb to road wlint has 
hoori M’l'itton. It may bo comparod to tlio con- 
dltiou wUoi'o QUO Ufta coinplotoly lorgottcu a foreign 
langnago; ono can write or read tiio words, but 
has absolutely lost their meaning. Recent investi- 
gation scorns to sliow that tho occipital lobos alnno 
arc tho centre for sight, oach lohe lielng ooimected 
witli tho corrcHponding lateral halves of tho two 
eyes, 

Centre of JJcfiri'no.— This sooms to lie in Ibo first 
teiniioi'o-splienoidal convolutinn in both sides. In 
man. partial destruction of this convolution on 
tho loft side causes the condition of word-deifness 
(where one hears tlio sounds, but lias absolutely 
lost thoir moaning). 

Ceiitro/ov Taste and Sinell.—Vcniov locates the 
former ot these in the imcinato gyrus (on tlio inner 
surface of the tenipero-splienoidal lobo). 

Centre for Touch (commoii sensibility). — Many 
physiologisls place thc.SQ in the motor area, 
FeiTier, Horsley, and Scliiifer find that they are in 
the gyms foniieatns and tho gyms hiiqiocamin (on 
the median aspect of tho liraiii, above and boliind 
and below tlic corpus eallo.sum, Jig. 1 ). 

Fibres from tho various sense organs lead to tlio 
cortical areas, tbvougli tho postenor tliird of tlio 
internal capsule. If this is injured, loss of all 
forms of scnsil)ility — lieaving, sight, taste, toucli, 
I’ve. — of the oppo.sito side follows. 

Frontal Lol/cs.—i^o dolinito result follows from 
the experiments made on the anterior jmrt of the 
frontal lobes i but it is probable that they are 
associated with the exercise of the higher mental 
faculties. They are well developed in highly 
intolligont individmils, and vice versd. It must bo 
admitted, however, that cases have been recorded 
(as in tlio American case of a imui injured in 
this remoii by acrowliar) whore the frontal lolies 
have been greatly damaged without apparonlj 
ellcct on the mind. (It is usual to mioak of tlio 
cerebrum as being the .‘ieat of the various ineiiLal 
faculties, and of tlic will ns producing voluntary 
movement. All we know is this— that changes iii 
consciousness are accompanied by uudeoulav chivngca 
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in tlie In-ain j the one does not produce the other. 
So it is nervous activity tiiat produces inoveinent; 
not the mental action of tlic will.) 

jkcscd Gmi(jlia . — Stiinnlation of the corpns stria- 
tum causes general contraction of the muscles on 
the opposite side of tlie body^ as if the whole motor 
area wore being stimulatecf at once. Destruction 
of the optic thalaimis seems to cause interference 
with the vision (the optic tract ends partly in its 
posterior part), and somiitiuics with other forms 
of sensation. Further investigation, howeroi’, is 
needed to establish dofinitcly the functions of those 
ganglia. 

Optic Lohes. — The optic. IoIjos seem to be concerinMl 
in the eo-ordination of those movements noted in 
the frog as persisting after removal of the ceiiibral 
liomisphcros. A frog without these lobes loses the 
pov'cr of reenvory from a disturbance of its ef(iiili- 
Ijiium, or of properly performing any other set of 
combined movements. In man the anterior pair 
of the corpora (puidrigGinina seems to contwd the 
rellox cnutraction of the pupils, ami of some of the 
movements of tlio eyes through the third nerve; 
while the i) 08 tevior pair has some )n«vo gonoral 
co-ordinating power. Unilateral lesion.s canso in 
animals what are called 'forced movements' — i.e. a 
tendency to run in a circle, like a lioiso in a circus, 
or to turn like tlte hand of a watch round the tip 
of the tail as a centre, or to rotate round tho axis 
of tho body. 

C'crcf;c/fw)i.— Fleurona conaidoved that the fwnc- 
tion of the corobellum was to co-ordinate voluntary 
movomonts. Ho found tliat removal of superficial 
layers in a pigeon caused slight weakness and dis- 
Juu'inony ol movement ; t^iiat further I’enioval 
caused general agitation, and finally loss of ability 
to Htaiul or lly or walk. It coukl not rise when 
lilaced on its 1jack. Hut it ^vns not jiarulyKcil, it 
made continual inodectual struggles to recoA’or its 
uosition, and only ceased when complotcly ox* 
Iiausted. There was no los-s of volition or iutclli* 
gunce, It could see and hoar and feel (luitc well. 
Diseaso of tho human ceraliolliim, however, when 
it causes symptoms, docs not cause gcncml iiico* 
ordination, hut merely a staggering gaitUko that 
of intoxication, and a fooling of guulinoss. Forriov 
holds that it is tho centre fur co-ordinating move* 
monts necessary for the equilibihim of tho body, 
and that its difioreut parts control didcrent sots of 
those movements. For instance, destruction of tlic 
anterior part of tiio median lobe causes tendency 
to fall forwards, loss of its posterior part causes 
tendoucy to fall backwards, and of one lateral lobe 
a tendency to rotate towards tho side iiijiireil. 
Stimulation of any one of these jiarts causes inove- 
mouts of the lieait, oyo.s, and limbs, such as would 
counteract the disturbance of ef[uilibriuni pro- 
duced by the dc,sti'uetion of tho part, Tlio ana- 
tomical connections of the cerobellum, with tlie 
semicircular canals of tho oar, seem to point to 
tho same eouclnsiou. Other observer.^ have regarded 
tlio corobellum as the seat of the mu.scular sense, or 
for the maintenanco of muscular tone, but without 
sudlcient warrant. 

Tho Medulla Oblongata is the great seat of the 
centres for the functions of organic life, as may bo 
iindcr.stood from tho fact that it gives origin to all 
tho cninial nerves, except the lust four paira (sen fig. 
8). Tlic various centres are; (1) The centre for 
respiratory movomonts, near tho lower oxtrcniity 
of tiio fourth ventricle; (2) for tho inhibition (or 
restraint), and for the accelorntiou of tho inove- 
monts of tlio heart; (.3) for tlic control of the 
blood pressure (vaao-motor centre), including the 
‘diabetic’ centre, which is .simply tho vaso-motor 
contvo for the liver; {•!) centre for swallowuig,* 

( 5 ) centre for movements of tho gullet and storaaen, 
and tho vomiting centre; (0) for movements of 


articnlato speech; (7) for the .secretion of the 
saliva. The term ‘centre’ involves the following 
mechanism : (1) A sensitive end-organ or surface i 
(2) an afferent iiervo going to (3) a nerve cell, or 
group of nen’e cells, from which na.sses (4) an 
efferent nerve fibre t« (5) a imiscle. That the 
action of the ‘ centre ’ lie possible all the links in 
the chain mnsfc lie intact. 

Diseased of 'thk Brain'. — ^Ifisocss.— Ab.scess of 
tho hmiu is a collection of pus in its substance. 
Tlio moat comnioii causes arc coumouud fractures 
of the skull, diseases of tho middlo ear and tem- 
poral hone, and pyiemia. l^Iaiiy ease.s develop 
quietly, otiicns are preceded by lieiulacbc, pain, 
vomiting, deUriimi. Wlieu pus has formed, the 
symptoms will depend on the site ; usually theio is 
more or le.s.s pamlysia of motion. Fimilly tlic 
signs of coinprc-ssion precede the fatal termination. 
When an abscess in the brain has formed, if its 
situation can lie made out, the pus should be 
ovueuattxl by Trephining (q.v.). JIany cases liai'e 
recently Ixjcii troateil sucees.sfiilly in this ivay. 

Anwmia of tlichrnin is a deliciency in tho nuality 
or in the quantity of hlooil in the brain, It may 
resiiltfi-om direct toss of blood, exbansbing diseases, 
wcaknas.s of tho heart, or from the prcssuio of 
LTowths or (luids within tho skull, Headache, 
drowsiness, liypenesUicsia, giddines-s, muscular 
wcaknes.s are generally present, and most marked 
in the erect nositum. .Syncope, or fainting, may 
result from the toe rapid assumption of tho ei’ect 
po.sition. In ameinia from acute loss of blood, and 
in syncope, tlic head must be kept low, and stinin* 
laiita applied to the skin, anu, if possible, ad- 
miiiistorcd internally. In chronic aua/min, tho 
cause must he removed, stimulating nourisluiiGnt 
given nt frcmicnt iutevvals, and iron adiniulatevcd. 

Atrophy of the brain is a wasting of its substance, 
and is cither congenital, or n cenmtion accompany- 
ing old age, or resulting from exhausting discaso, 
aim very frequently from alcoliolic excesses. The 
congenital form proiluccs imlieeility or idiocy. The 
acquired form loads to loss of moiuory ami of mental 
power, and generally to diminution of muscular 
Jiower. 

Compression, concussion, and contusion of tho 
brain aro three terms often popularly confounded 
witJi each other. Compresvsion means the .squeesing 
of tlie biaiii by any lliiid sueli as bloody soruni, or 
inflammatory exudation or tumour. Concussion is 
tlie result of shock to the brain from an injury, but 
without visible effect on its substance. In con- 
tusion tho brnlii siibstanec is more or less lacerated. 
In coiiipressioii there is pamlysis, insensibility, 
coma gmiln.ally tleepeiiiiig, diinted imiiils, and 
generally a slow pulse. In concuB.sion there is first 
a period of eollapsc, with iiallor of face, feebleness 
of pulse, and cold extremities. If this is lecoyoved 
from, conscionsiicss gradually leturiia yith vomiting, 
fever, and a more or los-s sleepy condition. Perfect 
quiet, and the avoidance of nllstimulation, must be 
observed till convalescence i.s comidete. 

Congestion of tho brain causes lieadaclio, giddi- 
ne«i, mental oxcitemeiit, and sleeplessness. If long 
continued, a period of depression follows with 
drowsiness, mental and physical weakiie.ss. Some 
attacks are .so acute as to produce dolirimu, or 
convnlsioue, or even RymptoiiiB of apoplexy, which 
may he fatal. Among the cau8e.s of acute congestion 
may be noted excessive mental Htraiii, the use of 
alcwhul in. excess, and some of the acute fevers. It 
is of frequent occurrence in certain diseases of tho 
nervous system. 

Jnfiammatiaxi of the brain subatanco is usually 
the result of injury or disease of tho bones of the 
skull, and is accompanied with more or less 
ineningitaN. 

H^noiThage into the brain leads to Apoplexy 
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(fj.v.). It is probably always pi-eccded Ijy disease 
or the blood-vossels, more esj;>eeially with chronic 
Bl ight’s (liaeasc and nlcoliolisin. The vessels which 
ruplure tuo most comuionly thcsniall arteries wliieh 
jiaas tlii'ongh the hasal ganglia, The onset may 
tic (luitB sudden, or there may be premoiiitory 
syniptoiiis sucli as headache, giddiness, or nnmh- 
ness in the liinlw, «S:o. 

Mcnimiitis, Ilydroceiilialvs (or water in the 
head), l^nlcpsy. Aphasia, are all forms of hraiii 
disease, but are treated as sepavate avtielefl. 

Bmin Fcicv is a popnlav term whicli inchidcs 
eoiigastion of tlio bi aiii and its membranes, delirium 
tremens, and inflainniatioii of the brain substance 
itself. It ought to he discontinued altogether, 

Saftming is a term popularly and very on-one- 
ously used to indicate failure of mental jiowcr niijl 
general feebleness, often accompanied with drowsi- 
ness, cbi\lnc.ss, loss of meinoiy, and with oinolionnl 
excitability. Tliero may be no actual softauing In 
such a condition — inevelj’ atrojdiy of the brain. 

True soficiiing is the result either of clotting of 
blood in tlie vessels, disease of the waits of the 
arterie.'i (alhevoma), or Emlndism (q.v.>, or tho 
presence of tumours. Tlie brain substance becomes 
red, or yello^v, or white, and the librea break up 
as oil (li'oj)s. and avo gradually abaorhe<l, a cyst 
containing Ihud being left. Ino sympUnns will 
depend on the part artected 5 if ii\ the motor area, 
tliore will he pavaly.sis of motion ; or in the 
sensoiy area, li)s.s of the coiTC»i>ondiiig power of 
conscious porcoptlou, 

Tumours may grou’ from the mciiihrancs, the 
blood-vessels, or tUc connective tissue of the brain. 
Tlioy vary greatly in structure, many being allied 
to the sarcomata, The symptoms vary' greatly 
according to thoirposition, or maybo absent entirely. 
Tho mo.st common symptoms arc intolerable head- 
ache, vomiting (witlioub sicknoss), ghldinoss, con- 
vulsions, paralysis, and a cuiiditioii of the optic 
nerve luid rutitia rocognisablc by tho oplithalmo- 
scope, called optic nenvitis. Some tumoura can 
he removed by medical treatment, a few by surgical 
nioiin.H. CTOiiorally all tlmt can be done is to reuevo 
pain and support tlie strength. 

Sao also tho articles A>'i.MAr, M.\usf.tism, Ai’oplrxv, 
CeuRBUo-siviN.sr, Fi.uU), Concohsios, Coxftoiou»nKa», 
Ei'inEi’sy, Hysieiu,!., iNSANirv, Mkmoiiy, Kkuvous 
llisKAfiCis, Nkiivouh System, Neuuasthenia, PAHAi.vstH, 
SUoca, Su 2 iKAYioutisM, in seme of which tito rolaiion of 
mind to brain will ho discussed; and consult fuvthor 
Fenior, F«i/c/fo»ia of the Bmin (2<1 ed. 188C); Cnidcr- 
wood, Jtrlflp'oji of n/ijjd and Brain (1879); Qumn'a 
Anatomu ( vol. ii. 8th cd,) ; IRo.-s'sIHseuses 0 / the iN'ervaus 
System (2d ed. 1883); jiapors by Horsley, Sohilfer, and 
otliers, in tho Philosophical I’runsactions (1^86-87). 

Brain*coral, or Bkain.stose Cohal, a pojm- 
lav iiuuie ioT massive corals belonging to tho family 
Astra'iclii'. Tlie >viinHiigs of their Inny frainoworlc 
and their coniiiion rounded fonii have suggested 
that general reHcmhlnncc to tho convoluted brains 
of higher animals which the name Implies. The 
name is especiivby tvpplieablo to tho genus Mman- 
drina {M. cerebriformis, shiuosissiuw, &c.), where 
tho individu.al aniinals which eompo.se the colony 
are {iri'iinged in long winding rows. Tlioso of one 
row are not .seiniruted from one another by tlm 
usual round walls, and tUu.s elongatcil continuous 
furrow.'? arc fomieil not unlike brniii convolutions. 
The entire shape is rouglily lieiiiispherical ; the 
rate of growth slow; the l«)tal size often large. 
They five abundant in tho West Indian Ocean. 
Aljout_ twenty speoios of Mieaudriun ate known, 
some living, otlier.s occurring from the chalk on to 
tertiary strata, Sec Coral, Madkeporb. 

Braiilivle-Coillte* a busy town of the Belgian 
province of irainant, on tlic Semie, 19 miles S»W. 
of Brussels. It lii\s an old church of the 13th een- 
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tury, cottou and corn mills, dye-works, bvo\verics, 
&<!. Some of the finc.sb flax that can ho produced 
is gi-own in the district. I*op. {1884 ) 8176, 

Krallicrcl. David, mis^sionary to the American 
Indians, was born nt Haddam, Coniieoticut, 20th 
April 1718. He entered Yale College in 1739, but 
three ycare later was expelled for declaring tliab 
one of the college tutors had no more of tlie grace 
of God than a chair. That same year ho was 
licensed to preach, and sent ns a missionniy to tlio 
Indians in SlaHsao.huactts. Ho Inbourod ivftovwavda 
among the Indians in Honnsylvania, and witli much 
success in New Jersey, bajitising there no fewer 
than seventy-seven converts, of whom thirty.eight 
were adults. In 1747 ho died in the house of 
Jonathan Etlwards, by whoso ahlo pen his lifo wa.a 
soon after written. Tlio year before his dcatli 
Jlrainerd published tho narmtivo of his labours in 
bis hlirahilia Dei inter J7idieos and Grace Disphiycd. 
These wero lepublislicd, together with tho Life, in 
1822, and had some popularity. See ShciAV’i) 0 (r.s 
ossav, intrmlnetory to the third edition (New 
York, 1884). 

llraliltrcc, a market-town of Essex, 45 miles 
NK. of London by rail. It has mamifacturos of 
silk, crape, and straw-plait, with nialt-kilns, corn- 
mills, breweries, and an iron-fouiidiy. Tho ancient 
church of StMichaol(l350)wns restored in 1864-06; 
there are also a coni exchange ami mcehanics' in- 
stitute. Pop. of parish ( 1881 ) 5182. 

Brake. Sec Bracken. 

Brakcloiulc. See Jocelik. 

Brakes. Any contrivance for controlling by 
friction the spcecl of carriages, wngims, trains, or 
revolving drums is called a urako. In its simplest 
form, ns applied lo road vehicles, wooden blocks 
are presseif W the driver through the medium of 
connecting. rods or levers against the tiros of the 
wheels; the friction tluis sot up oheoks tho speed, 
enabling the v’chide to go steadily down inclines, 
ov to bo rapidly pulled up. 

Brakes, however, lind their most important 
anplicatiou on trains. Soon after tho introduction 
or railways, improvements in the locomotivo com- 
pelled engineers to devise moans for controlling its 
Hpecd. tStepUeuftOU arranged a lira.ke, iu which 
steam admitted into a small cylinder, pushed out 
its piston, and so throngli tho notion of lovers 
iressed tho blocks against the tires, It was a 
allure iMirtly boennse it was apjilied only to wheols 
on one side of tho engine, thus tondiug to cause it 
to leave the rails. Since then nmeh labour has 
been spout <m this tiuostion, oliioliy with tho object 
of imitdng brake.s oimtinuous and automatic, Tlio 
coiiditioius a trnin-brako must fullil are thc.so ; It 
must ho c<)ntitiuon.s, autonnvtic — i.o. in case of 
accident, such a» the breaking apart of tlio 
train, it must instantaneously put itself on — bo 
ejiually readily put on or oil' any vehicle, and bo 
siinpio in construction and durable. Moreover, it 
should allow <*f vehicles being slipned or detached 
without putting it on, should lie tell-tale to indicate 
if it is in working order, be constantly iu use, and 
lastly, very poweviul, capablo of atoppiug a heavy 
train at a high .sjieed in a few hundi'erl yanl.s. 

The chief typc.s now used arc clifun, vacuum, 
and pro-saui-e brakes ; but tho lirst groat advance 
wa.s III the apidieation of the screw to regulate tlio 
piicsame of tho bvako-hlucks ou the tires, a plan 
.still used in han(l-brako.s, whei'o compro.s.'^ed Hjiriiigs 
frivo gieat iiowor;_ tho blocks am now cast-iron. 
The chain-urake is simply a oontinnons chain 
extending uiidoj' goverul vciiiole.s, ivotiiul up by a 
drum on tho hvakc-van so as to lio iu tension ; thia 
keejrs the blocks oil' •. hut if the guard slacks tlio 
chain, or it breaks through the train jiartiiig, eom- 
pri»sttd springs come into play, forcing the blocks 
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againsb the tires ; it is thus iMirtly automatic, 
ami has been niueir used ‘^''acuum-bi'akes work 
on the principle of ]<eoping up a vacuum in a con- 
tinuous pipe oj- pijjos extending under tlio train, 
and in brako-cyiiiirlers connected to them under 
each vehicle, the air Ijcing sucked 
out by ojecfcor.H or pumps on the 
locomotive. Each cylinder has a 
piston working in it wliich is, witli 
a vacuum on both side.?, in such 
a position that the blocks are oli‘; 
bub if air Ls let into pipes tlie 
vacuum on one side is destroyed 
and the piston moves over, put- 
ting on tlio brake.s by tlio help of 
suitahlo levers. In other forms 
the cylinder is a flexible sack 
which is collapsed by the atmo- 
Ki)here, and puts nn the brakes 
(lircctly a vacuum in tlie pipes i,s 
produced. 

The best known pi'es.sure-brako 
is the invention of Mr We-sting- 
house of Pittsburg, U.S.A,, 
wlioso first liralces Avere non-auto- 
matic. but wove supevsedod by lu» automatic 
brake. In the latter, compressed air, at from 80 
to 100 lb. per smiaro inch, is stored in a_rescr\’oir 
under each vehicle and in a pine connecting them, 
also under eacli vehicle is n iirako-cylinder with 
pi.stons, the rods of Avhich operate the brnke-levers, 
and lastly, a connecting valve called a ‘triple valve.’ 
As lon}| as pvessuve is roaintaiued in the pipe tlvc 
brake is on; hut if air escapes intentionally w 
otiicrwise from tlie pipe, the brakes are imt^on. 
Tlie triple vah’o is an ingenious piece of ineelianism. 
A piston Aidtli n sliding I’alvo attached to its top 
works in a small case, Muth connections to the^pipo, 
cylinder, and rc.sorvoir. If there is preasiire in the 
pipe it acts on the under aide of piston, keeping it 
with its valve in such a position that the lu'ake- 
cyliiuler is in comnuinication with the air (and so 
the brakes arc olf), wliilo compressed oir enii feed 
to the reservoir; but if the pressure in tlio pipe 
falls, the excess pressure in tiio I’e.servoir acta on 
the top of the luston, forces it and the valve doum, 
Rhuta poRsago to the aiv, and allows compreasetl air 
to rush from the reservoir to the cylinder and nut 
on the brake, s. A little auxiliary valve in the slide 
valve gives gi-eat control oa’Ov tlie pressure, and 
aeoidontal lealis are provided against by otoovos 
(ipenitig to tlie air n’liieii shut Avlien the braKes are 
init into action. Generally each cylinder has two 
pistons kept close together by apringa ; tlie com- 
pressed air enters lietween them, forcing them apart, 
and so u'orkiim- tlio bralce-lovers. The hose coup- 
lings for pipes betAvcoii the carriages are automatic 
— i.G. a valve opens in tliom wlieii the couplings 
are made, and closes if tiioy are discoimecbol (except 
when forcibly tom apart as in accidents). (Japtoin 
Galton made avaluiuile sot of expeiiments on tlio 
friction between bhicks and tires on the Brighton 
lino, proving conclusively among.st other things 
tliat tlie pressure slioiild nut be so great as to cause 
the wheels to skid. Ilis results AVei-Q^communicatetl 
to tim Institution of Mechanical Engineers. An 
elaborate series of tests of viiml brakes u'as made 
at Newark in 1875, the general result pinving the 
Westinghonso to be the most pop-erful and quickest 
in apjilication — for instance, it stopped a train 
Aveighiiig 203 tons, running 60 milea an hour, in 
J020 feet. 

Eor revolving drums, the brake is usually some 
form of strap wliich can be tightonod acrongly 
against the drum, causing great friction, and so 
pulling up tlio drum. 

Latterly the Avord brake has been used for any 
form of engine dynamometer ubicli measures poAver 


giA-en ont by an engine by absorbing it in over- 
coming friction. The usual motliod Is to liang a 
Avciglit from a strap or series of blocks encircling 
a pulley or flywheel of the engine, then to tighten 
UX> these straps till the fiiction produced is great 


enough to cause the ClyAvUeel to tend to carry the 
Aveights round, or, a-s it is said, to keep them 
‘floating.’ The AA’ciglits so floated iiieasuro the 
brake horeo-poAi’er of the eiigiuo. 

Brama* or Bay’s Bukam (Brama mii), a bony 
Jjsh closely related to the Cmyplimnas or ‘dolphins,’ 
and therefore belonging or nearly allied to the 
mackerel family. In this genus the body is 
laterally compressed a^ul moro or less deep, the 
epinoue portion of the long doisal fin ia not Avell 
developed, and tlio tail is deeply forked. Bay’s 
bream is found from tlio Capo seas nortliAvard to 
tlie Meditciranean, and even to British coiiats. 
Its total Icngtli may bo as much as 2 foot. The 
llcsh is said to be veiy good, 

Braiiiallt Josewi, inventor, Avas horn at Stain- 
brougii, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, April 13, 1748. 
A famier’a son, iic AA’as incajiacitatcd in ids six- 
teenth year for agricullurnl labonvs by an acci- 
dental lameness, sOAvaa apprenticed to the village 
eai-penter, and afterv'nvds obtained employment 
AA’itli'a London cahinotnmkor. Subsequently, he 
cstahlishwl himself in bu.siness in the metropolis, 
and \%eaine distinguishetl for the number, value, 
and ingenuity of his nieelianical inventions, such as 
a^otv-mcks, and imprm’ements in Avatcr-closcts 
(bis first patent, 1778), aa-IucIi Inu’e continued, in use 
till tiio present time ; in pum])s and lire-engiite.s, in 
the constmetion of Imilom for steam-engines, in the 
proceascs of making paper, in the constrnytion of 
raain-iiines, wlw^-camages, the beev-inacUine used 
at the bar of public-houses, and many otlier.s. In 
tlio year 1790 ho patented tlio hydrostatic press 
knoAvn .by Ids name, Avliicli ranks as Ids most ini- 

e irtant amtribution to mechanical soieiico (see 
YDRAUT.IC PitE^). He patented a very ingonious 
machine for printing banlc-notes in 1800, and avos 
one of the Hrst to ju-opoHe the application of the 
screAv-propellor. In all, he took out eighteen 
IMitonts. It has been remarked tliat the germs of 
all his inventions may be found in the AA'orlc of 
othei-s, but that he possessed the genius of improv- 
ing upon and practically applying the AA-oik of 
previous iuventore. He died 9th December 18H. 

Brainante, Doeato, nrehiteet, Avas born near 
Urbiuo in 1444. Prom 1472 to 1409 iio resided in 
Milan, where he studied geometry and perspective, 
neitlier'of AA’hich scionce.s Avas well iimlerstood by 
artists in his day. He Avna noted as one of the best 
^nteiB in Lombai-dy; but his succos.s in avchi- 
tcctnre eclipsed liia fame as a iiaintev. After the 
fall of LudoAfico Sforxa, IJramante went to Rome, 



Diagram of Westiugliouso Autoinatio Diako, showing arraiigoincnt for ono 
cani&gQ 

A, nsscrviMr; B, trli>le ^-alvc; C, ssllde valve; D, esliaiist; E, biiilje oyllmler; P, 
release valve; G, spring; n, pistons ; I, I, coinimmioatiou to braku-lcver; X{, main 
pipe extendi)^ all along tlie tetiu ; L, bran^ plpei M, cod:. 
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where he was first employeil hy Pono j^exander 
VI,, and afterwards hy Julius ll. The first great 
work M'liich ho uiulertook for tiio latter was to 
connect tlic Vatican palace with tlie two iiavilioiis 
of the Belvedere hy a series of immense galleries ; 
the second was the rebuilding of St Peter’s Church, 
of which he laid the new foundation in IGOG. 
Wlien only a small portion of ids plans had been 
realised, Bramnntedied at Rome, Mtii March 1514, 
and succeeding architects departed wiriely from tlio 
onginal design of a grand cupola over a Greek cross. 
Among other works of Bramunte in Rojwe may ho 
mentioned the Cancellaria and Torhmia palaces, in 
which he adhered luoi'o strictly than in other worlvs 
to antique forms, hut not witliout a characteristic 
grace in Ids application of these. 

Uraiiibilliaii, a distiict of tlie province of 
Surakarta, Java, rich in roniain.s of _ Hiiulu 
temples, of which tliore mo six grouj)s, M’ith txvo 
apparently monastic buildings. The edifice.s are 
composed entirely of hewn atone, and uo mortar 
has been used in tiicir construction, The largest 
is a cruciform temple, siiiTouiuled by five con- 
centric sqiiarca, foniied hy rows of detached 
cells or ahnnes, embracing nn area of 500 feet 
square. Ju aoveval of tlicse dcKjobas the cross- 
legged figures of Buddha remain i hut the larger 
Jigurca which iinist have occupied tho central 
temples have disappeared from all but one, The 
outer one consists of 84 toinplos ; the second, of 70 ; 
the third, of 04; the fourtli, of 44; and the inner 
one, of 28. In the oontro standB tho largest and 
most imposing sbnioturo of all. It is 00 foot high, 
and proruaoly decorated -with jnytliological llguros, 
which are executed in a very fair stylo of art. On 
tho south face of the outeulo pniullologram thoro 
are two nuinstrouH figures, with nplirtud olubs, 
kneeling In a thi'catoning attitude. One of tlie 
iiingle liuddhiflt cfliilccs is pretty entire, as are 
also about a third of the cells, Imt tho rest lie 
strewn upon the ground. 

Bramble, ov Blaokhukuy (Utibus fniUco&us)^ 
a plant common in Britain and most parts of 
Euro]io, having prickly stems, whicli somowhat 
resomblo tlioso of tho Raspberry (n.v.). The 
flowers do not appear till tho siiminor w consider- 
ably advanced, and the fruit ripens towards the 



(I, a flowur ; b, fruit. 

end of it, continuing to he produced till the frosts 
of winter set in. The fniit i.s too well known to 
need description. Preserves aro prepared from it 
of_ very delicate flavour, be.sules a pleasant and 
fairly })ntent wine. The bramble is little cultivated 
iu Britain ; but it seems to deserve attention nt 
least as much as the raspborry, and allows great 
capacity for iinnrovement oy cultivation. A slight 
rail on each side of a row of brambles, to restrain 


■ 

the straggling stems, affords the necessary security 
for jieatnesa and order, and the earo bc.stowcd is 
repaid by abundance of fruit, very acceptable where 
wild hramhles are not plentiful, and at a season 
when there is no other small fruit in the garden. 
This being one of the most variable of Britisli plants, 
its 8y.steiuatic avraiigeuient has been a matter of 
great controversy, especially among pre-evolutioiiavy 
botanists. Baker onumoratos ‘21 sub-speeics, of 
which most again pass into varieties. Some are 
very pret^, and reward cultivation on the rnck- 
garden. fii America, where they are called Black- 
berries, they are extensively cultivated for their 
fruit ; and of late American" kinds have boon witli 
advantage introduced into Britain, — Species of 
Kiihiis very similar to tlio common bramble, or 
varieties of it, abound in tho northern parts of Asia, 
tlio libnnlaya Mountains, ami Nortii Amoviea. 
Sec Runus. 

Iti'aiiibliiig. BnAMBLn Vincii, or Mountain 
Finch {Friuyilta nwnUfnnqilla)^ ono of tlio 
Finches (q.v.), very like the eliaffinch, but sliglitly 
larger, and with a more forked tail. In tlie inale.s, 
tlio croAvn of the head, the clieeks, tlie back amt 
.siiU'.s of tlie neck, and the upper part of tho back, 
are mottled in udiitor udth brown and black ; but 
in spring all tlicso parts have arieli velvety black, 
Tho throat and breast arc of a rioh fawn colour, 
which is also tho prevailing colour of tlio wings. 
Those aro crossed, however, when closed, by an 
ohlinuo band of iot-black, and hy another olmqne 
Viaiut of white. The qulU-feathoys are al»o black, 
edged with yellow on their outer wohs ; tlio tail- 
feathers black, edged with reddish white ; the 
rump and tho belly are white ; a small tuft of 
foathors under each wing ami Home of tho lower 
wing-covorts are bnglit yellow. The female luvs a 
veduisli-gray head, oo far as is known, tliis iinch 
has no song, but only a monotonous chirp. It is a 
more winter visitant In Britain, and even in tho 
soutli of Sweden it is only a winter bird. It broads 
in the moro iiovtliovly parts of Europe and .^Vsia, and 
is very widely distmmted. 

Braililinll, John, a groat anti-Puritan Irish 
prelate, was horn in lCO-4, and oduoiitod at Sidnoy- 
Siissox College, Cambridge. Ho was already sun- 
dean of Ripoiij and on tho road to high proformonfc 
wlion he went to Ireland as IVontwortlrs chaplain 
in 1088. Ho soon hecamo Archdeacon of Mcatli, 
and was consecrated Bislioji of Bony in 1084. 
Bramliairs Intoler.aiice rou.sed the wrath of tho 
stubborn Scutch settlors in his diocGse, and ruined 
tho king’s cause in Ulster. ^Ylleu tlio (,'ivil SYuv 
broke out, for safety’s sake he ciussed to liiiglaml, 
but the royalist di.saster.s soon tirovo him to tho 
Continent. At Paris, he argued with Hobbes on 
neces.sity aiul the freedom of tlie will, but the 
dogmatic bishop was no mateli save in his own 
opinion fur that 8ubtle.st of sceptics. The Ke.stora- 
tion gave him tho metropolitan see of Avmagli, 
wliich he filled till liis death in 1003. Brainliall 
closely imitated Laud in policy, and even resomblecl 
him in person, but was far hi.s inferior in intolleot. 
Not strong but merely obstinate in purpose, the 
so-called Athanasius of Ireland liy Jiis inijiolUic 
intoloranco sealed the doom of Episcopalian suprem- 
acy in Ulster. His collected writings liave slum- 
bered since their publication in 1677. 

BmmptOll, a very ancient town of Oniiibor- 
land, [I miles HNE. of Carlisle by rail, The eliiof 
maiiufncturo is the weaving of eliecka and ging- 
liaiuH. Tlioro are coal-mines in tlie vicinity, it 
has a town-hall, a grammar-school, and liroweries. 
Two miles to tlio east stands Lanereost Abbey, 
founded iu 1169, Pop. of parish (1881) ,8438. 

Brail is tho material obtained from tlie outer 
covering or hufik of grain during the pvoces,s of 
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gvindiiif^, ami Avliicli is se|»ai'ateil from the finer Hour 
hefovG the latter is made uito Bread (q.v.). It is 1 
generally met with in commerce in thin scaly 
yellowisli-hrown liarticlo.s, with sharp edges, and 
its composition in 100 parts is as follows : Water, j 
14; fibrin, iS:c., 15; starch, 44; fat, 4; lignoso and j 
cellulose, 17 ; ash, 0. Bran contains a nitroi^enous 
body culled cevealiu, which is capable of pvodueinjf, 
by a process of fermentation, a chemical change in 
the starch, dextrin, &c. of flour. Bread made of 
flour containing bran is known aa Brown Bread (see 
Bread). The main uses to which bran is put arc 
in tlie feeding of liorsea and cattle, and poultry, and 
in clearing and brightening goods during the pro- 
cesses of Dyeing and Calico-printing (q.v.). In 
tlio practice of medieino, bran is empioyed as a 
warm poultice in abdominal inllamniatiou, spasms, 
&c., ami fin infusion is used as an emollient foot 
hath. It is also used internally in catavrlial afl'ce- 
tiuiis. 

Branch, Braiicliiim'. In the widest sense 
we may speak of hraiicliing whenever ono part 
gives rise to anutlior similar one, be it the tliallus 
of tlvo loNS’cst plants, ov the root or stem of higher 
ones ; more striotly, liowevcr, the term is restrained 
to tlio ramification of stems. Branches then ‘arc 
siicomlary atanis developed from a pi'hmiry one, or 
turtiavy mini these, and so on. ’ The growing point 
in many cryptogams forks constantly, while in the 
higher plants wo have a potential branch in every 
vegetative bud except tlio ternilnal ono whioh con- 
tinues the niaia axis (see Bud). Tlie number and 
position of the Innnohes is thus in tlio first place 
dotermiiiod by those of the loaves, but in the vast 
inajoritv of oases sucli exuberant ramillcation is 
inipOKsililo, and many or most of snoli buds perish 
early or never oven develop. This arrest donoiuls 
largely on imllvidunl cii'cnnistanoos, aim the 
branclics may tlms come to liavo ft quite irreijulivr 
or at ftuyrato undcfinahlo position ; yot this is hy 
no moans always tlio case, even in our trees. Tlio 
general ftspoob of trees dopomls more upon thoir 
fmido of branching than the form or exuberance of 
tlioir foliage ; notably that lirondcst of all arhoroftl 
contrasts, between the spiro-liko crowtli of the 
conifovouB trees and tlve wove spveiuUug deciduous 
ones. In the conifers the lateral brauclios often 
lierish aiitl are tliroivn off from below upn-ardfii, and 
the adult stem thus appears branoliloss to a great 
height ; yet oven hero sooner or later a hmnchy 
head is formed, as in the familiar Hcotoh lir 'or the 
Italian iiirie. The predominance of the main axis 
over the branches may long persist in uiaiiy decidu- 
ous trees, and especiaHy in 'their fustigiatc varieties, 
like the Lomhavdy poplar; frequently, however, as 
ill the elm, the main axis soon becomes altogether 
lost, or apparently continued hy several main 
branches. The angle at wliich branches come off 
also largely varies ; usually ascending and acute, 
they may ho at a right angle — e.g. cedar— or even 
drool), as in ‘ weeping ’ trees. ‘With regard to tlie 
coniiers, it may he noticed that the shortened 
hranchtot of the larch, wltli it-a tuft of needlb-like 
loaves, is repi'esonted in the pines by a sUll more 
reduced form, ■which 1ms oiiiy two leaves, sur- 
rouuiled at the base by a number of bud-scales. 
AVlien the vegetative life of tlieso ceases, the braneli- 
let is disavticuiated os a whole— a fact tho more 
curious in relation to tho separation of tho large 
lower branches of the stem, wliiclt also snap _ofi‘, 
leaving a clean cicatrix. Tliat more ov le.S8 distinct 
tendency to the development of the lateral buds, 
and the consequent subordination of the apical ono, 
wliicli all brandling implies, may bo traced from 
the general aspect of the tree into the details of its 
growtli, and yot more fully into its iullovcseonce, 
Tbua, while in the simplest case, the accondavy 
axes are all subordinate to tho primary one, as in 


ft pine-tree or a, raceme, the growth of the branches 
tends ccuitinuQusly to pvedouiiuate. Tho shorter, 
more rounded, and long-branched conifers and 
other trees, or the ‘corymb’ variety of tlie raeeiuo, 
are the simj)le.st cases of this ; hut more definite 
forms also arise. Tims, when the leaves nro 
opposite, the large development of the lateral 
branches to an equality with the main stem may 
give a threo-branched appearance, which is well 
exhibited by valerian (lig. 2). More frequently, 



Fig, 1.— Mode of Branching in aUeniate-leaved jihintaj 
with series of niodiiioatltma hrougiit nbont by inoreas- 
iiig subordination of tho main axes and dovclopmcnt of 
tlio seoAiidary uiios. 

«, uimindlllCiil form, or rncemnae typo; b, aeootuloiy axes 
loiigllioncil (corymtioxe typo); o, tlio sucomlary axes fnrlsiiig 
in iixilK of JoavoH) nearly as well davolopod ns main axis (yiii- 
bollifors ) ; fl, primary axis <iulto arrestml nttur givltiB on its 
llrsb axillary hurt ; this ilcvolnps as a HfiDonilnty axis, its bwl 
as A tortlary, uiiil nu on, tliu stem boliig thus n composito 
or ‘ Ihlso ' nxis. 

however, tho developniont of tho lateral braiicliM 
oxcoeda tliaii of tlio apical ono altbigothor, which 
may be reduced to Jlowor-boftriiig or totally 
arrested, and faho dichotomy is the result; the 
antnninal arrest of tho apical bud of the lilac, with 
(lovelopincnt of its tu’o lateral ones in spring, tho 
ivppai'cnt forking of the inlstlotoQ,_ and the ‘ dichoto- 
mous cyme’ of tho pinks or ehiokweeds, are all 
familiar instances of this. Whore tho leaves aw 
alternate wo may also have an apparent forking, 
clue to the e«]nal doyolopmont of tho axlUaiy 
hrancli, ns often liappons in Unibelliforio ; or tho 
main axis may bo reuucod to terminate in a flower, 
as in tho scorpioid and helicoid oymo, or may bo 
checked altogether, as in the shoot of the lime. 



rig. 2, — .Similar niodiflcntion of Branching in opposite- 
leaved plants : 

e, primitive form; /. equal tlevolopmont of isteial Imncliea 
(Vnlerinu): g, mTCst of main axis willi Oevelopmenl of Becond- 
ary alone, nnd oonscqueiit leaomWaneo to dicliotomy (Slia- 
tlotoe), 

Where, ns in most of these cases, the primary axis 
is not only checked by its secondary axis, but this 
liears a bu<l ov tertiary axis, u'liich again over- 
powora it, and so on, a false axis or sympode is 
lorined, Physiologically hulistiiigiUHliablo from an 
ordinary mam axis, examination slioivs that tlio 
leaves are not borno in the ordinary way, but Iia>’e 
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rlevelojjed the successive segments of stem in tlieir 
leapoetive axils. 

The imdoi'gnmml branclie.s of a vliizoioe ave 
often thickened as tubers; or they may send up 
tertiary brandies to become new ascending axes 
—the suckers of the rnsplierry or rose. A stolon 
is a prostrate brancii Aidiieli roots at the tips and 
then develops an ascending braucli ; it may often 
be long and thread-like, and is then called a 
runner (strawberry). I3raiiche.s may also undergo 
modillcations from vegetative forms to new jmr- 
po.se.s— they may become sensitivo and supiKn-liiig 
as tendrils, tlieiv vegetative life maybe diimiii-siiea 
and their growing points hardened ofT as spiue.s or 
tlioius; tile ilower too is of course a rcproilue- 
tiv'cly sliorteJied axis willi modified appendages. 
Bee tui-’-LOiiiDtiCENCE. 

KrcUichist'. See Gills. 

]Srailchio])'o4ln. a sub-order of Crustaeean.s in 
the order with IcaMike feet (Phyllopods). Thu 
name (gill-fooLed) refers lo the fact tiiat many of 
the numerous ( 10-40 pairs) appendages bear respira- 
tmy apiieudages, The iiody is distinetly .jointed ; 
the slieil inay'ho absent, sliidd-shaped, or bivalved ; 
tliere are woU -developed steovlng antonnai; the 
eggs are home <iu several of tijo legs, or, in 
HVnucbvpnft and Avtonua, in a special hvood-sac. 
Tlie heart in unusually ehmgatod. They are lunstly 
comparatively small, though not uiievoscoplc. Apua 
may be over 2 inohes in length, and tlio brine* 
shrimp mooauVGs alnait half an inch. The males 
are leas fretpifiiit, and often appear to bo absent 
through ft aeries of generations. Tho young uiostly 
begin at tho lowest level of crustacean life, known 
as the Naupliiia (fi.v.) stags, and pasa through 
striking metninorphoscs, Nuiio of tlie riranduu- 
puda are niarlnoj a few live in salt-lakes and brine- 
pools j tho rest in fresh water, in pools, ponds, 
nuii'slios, lakes, &c. Only a few {Apus, JSstJieria) 
are known as fossils. Boo (JituSTAO£A, DfiiNi!:- 
sniiiMP. 

Ui'iiuchlos^'toiiiuiii* 8eo Ampiiioxua. 

Iti’an('.0« tlio, a river of Northern BraisiK which 
rises in tho Parinm Mountains, on t]i(5 very Ijordors 
of Vonosuola i and after a southerly convso of about 
400 miles, it joins the Bio Negro, of wliicli it is tho 
principal tributary, on its M’ay to tho Ama;2on, 

Ul’ailciU'siiie, a French popular nnino intro- 
duced by old writers for Acant/ms moilis (sea 
Acanthus)] al«o applied to the Cow-parsnip 
{/{eruclcuni Sphondt/luim). 

Itl’niul is the mark left upon theskins of cattle, 
often for tlio purpose of reeogiutum by the owner, 
£13 in cattle-ranches in America, produced by .sear- 
ing with n liot iron ; or a mark made in blie same 
way on a cask or box for trade or excise purposes, 
hence the expression ‘a good briimP of cigars, or 
the like (.see FLSiiEitcEs, and Tuade Mai( 1«), 
The Branding of crliniiials is a separate article. 
The name Brand is given to tho fungoid (liseascs or 
bliglits of grain crops — Bout (q.v.), 'Mildew, Itnst, 
and Smut (<i.v.) — and refers to the burnt appear- 
ance whicli eliavnctcriscs tlie diseases to wliieh it 
is applied. See Plants ( Dj.seases of). 

ISi’aiul) John, anfci(|nary, born in Durham 
county, lObh Augirst 1744, was apprenticed to a 
cordwaiiier in Newcastle, and educated at the gram- 
mar-school there. His industry raised np for liiin 
patrons, who sent him to Oxfonl, whore he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1775. He liad been ordained some 
years previously, and in 1784 he was presented to a 
veetovy in the City of London ; in the saiiio year 
lie w.as elected resident secretary of tiie' Suoiety 
of Autiquavios, to which oHice ho was ve-olectetl 
annually until his death, lltli September 180B, 
Hia ObserveUions on Popiduv Antiqmiies, lirst 


piibli.shed in 1777. and edited with additiona by Sir 
lienry Ellis (3 vols. I8l3; new ed. by W. C. 
Hazlitt, 1870), is tho best book on its subject in 
the English language. 

ISrmidnnc. Sec BiuiNDAN. 

Wraiule, Wiu-ia'M Thomas, chemiat, bm-n in 
London in 1788, was apprenticed to Ids brother, aii 
npotheeavy, ami stndie«i chemistry at St George’a 
iXo.spitJd. Hie first paper Wfis read before tho Royjil 
Sijciety iu 1S05, and lie was elected a Follow iu 18(10, 
liiiviiig commenced lecturing on chemistry amt 
physics the year before. Iu 1812 he was appointed 
professor of Ciieniistry to the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany, and in 1813 su'eceeded Davy at tlie Boyul 
institution, wliere ho was assisted hy Faraday. 
He resigned in 1854, and was licad of tho coinage 
department of the Royal Hint until Ids death, 
lltli Fobniavy 1800. He was aD.C.L. of Oxfoi'd, 
and publislicit ad/n?im£^ of Chemistry (ISh ) ; Otli od. 
1848), a Dictionary of Materia Medifu ( 183!) ), and a 
Dictionary of Science and Art ( 1842 j now ed. 1875). 

Kraiulcul>lirg, a eentrjil provinoo of Ih-ussia, 
formed tlic iincleiis of tho present inonarcliy, tiiough 
the modern province does not quite correspond with 
the old il/<ow of Brandenburg, whieli inefuded also 
luirta of the proi’inco of Saxony and of Ihjmeraiiia. 
Almost the whole provinoo is a jdain, so low that at 
rotsdani tho surface of the river Haved is only about 
1.5 English foot al.mvo tho lovol of tho .sea. Tlio 
ground becomes slightly hilly towards Bilosia. In 
general, tho soil is eanciy and naturally unfruitful. 
Without its nnmorous rivers and canals, Branden- 
burg would 1)0 one of the most barvou tracts on tlio 
Continent. Tho inhabitants are mostly Gornuins, 
mixed with French and Dutcli colonists, who, how- 
ovor, ave almu»t complutoly Qerrnuiusoil ; and in tiio 
fioutli of the pv'ovince,’wibti pcoplo of Wond extrac- 
tion. Shipping, agiiculturfi, and the roaring of 
cattio ail'ova occupation for a cunsLclQYtdilo uuudior. 
The cliiof manufacturos uro cotton. mtioI, linen, 
sugar, glass, tiles, and maohiucry. Thoro aro also 
numerous distilleries. Tho province is divided into 
tho govovnmontsof Potsdam and Frankfurt- Dorlin, 
which is tho capital, forming a soparato jurisdic- 
tion. Area, 15,410 so. ni. : pop. (oxclusivo of 
Berlin) in 1880, 2,2(]0.U51 j in 1885. 2, .342^411, of 
whom all but 58, .343 Roman Cathoiies and 12,104 
Jows belong to tho Protestant Church. In tho 
beginning of tho Christian ora, Bmndonlnn'g 
was inhabited by tho Benmnnca, and afterwards 
by Slavonic tribes. In 927 Henry I. defeated the 
latter at the Elbe, a)ul phmdered their capital of 
Brennibov, afterwards raiding tho district into a 
Mark (<pv.). AUiert tbo Bear (fi.v.) became tho 
first Markgraf in 11.34, and Froaeiick of Niircm' 
berg tho lust Elector iu 1415. The Mark or 
Electorate became united with tlio duchy of 
Prussia iu IGll, which, uudev tho Great Kleclov, 
l''roflerick-4yiIliam I., sliook off tlie suzeniiuty of 
Poland in l()57, to liecomc, uiulov the tireat Elector's 
son Frederick, in 1701, the kiiig<lom of Prussia. 
.See Pru-ssia. 

Braiiilciibiil’jlf, tlio ancient Brcnnilm of tho 
Wen<ls, 38 miles WSW. of Berliu. The Old 'i'own 
and tho New are on either aide of tho Havel ; on 
an island in the river stand tho enstlc and the 
cathedral (14th century), with a fino cryj)t. Tlio 
manufactures include woollens, silks, hats, baskets, 
lentlier, and starch. Pop. (1885) .33,129. 

Bvsmdenlmvg, Neu. See NEHiiuANDENnuna. 

BrJUidcs, CiIcoiiCtE, a Danish literary eritio of 
Jewish family, born 4tli February 1842, 'in Copen- 
hagen, where lie graduated at the university in 
1804. Several books on leathetie and philosophic 
subjects brought on liim a cliavgo of scGj)tioism, 
which was not VBinoved by an epoch-making series 
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of lectures, dolivored l)efoiD large audiences, and 
published under tlio title, The Great Tendencies of , 
Nincicenth-centimj LUcrulnre (1872-75); for Ins! 
description of the later intellectual position of I 
Europe, as broken away from the orthwloxy and 
romanticism of the beginning of the century, 
brought on him the bitter attacks of all tlio 
roiictiouary forces in Dmuuark. Ris Dawshe Di^- 
(ere, n masterpiece of psychological analysis, 
appeared in 1877; but the hostility of his enemies 
imlnccd him in the same year to leave Denmark, 
and settle in Berlin, where ho publishesl, among 
other works, critical hiograpliics of Lassalle ( 1877), 
Esaias 'J'ognur ( 1878 ), and Lord Bonconsficld 
(1879). Aiootiiro tour tlnwigh Norway anti Den- 
mark brought a powerful jiarby to bis lude, and in 
1882 he returned to Copenhagen, his countrymen 
having guaranteed him an income of <1000 crowns, 
with the one stipulation that lie shonld deliver 
public lectures on literature. His later works 
include 7.)ch Itomuniis'ke tikolo i Fmnkriff (1882) 
and a biography of Liidvij Uollicrg (1885). 

lU'autlillg has been praotised from very early 
times. The Greeks marked their slaves with the 
stif/maj in liome, ninaway slaves {fugitivi) and 
thieves {fitres) were braiuled with the letter E: 
and the slaves wlio worked in the minas, ana 
convicts condemned to tlie games or to the mines, 
u'oio also hraiulod on tlio forehead for identification. 
Constantino limited branding to tho hand, arm, or 
calf; tho face had boon fashioned in tho imago of 
Goil, and avus to Ijo protected from such ilcgrada- 
tiou. Tho Canon Law provided for tliis punish- 
mont, and in France, down bo 1832, galley slaves 
AVGi’O marked T F {traeaiix forces ) ; but in Ocrinaiiy 
it 1ms nevor been vecogiiUed by tho common law. 
Under the aneiont law of England, branding vvas 
pvactisod for various od’mices liy tho apulieation 
of a hot iron, tho end of which Imd the form 
whicli it was dc.sired should lie left iiunrlntod on 
tho skin. Tim famous Statute of Vagabonds 
under Edward VI. authovisod the branding of the 
letter V on tho breast of a runaway servant ; ainl 
whore suoli a servant had lioon sold, and after- 
wards e-Hoapod, ho migltt bo branded with the 
letter S on cheek and forehead na a slave. In the 
same reign, BraAvling (q.v.) in eluu'ch urns pnn- 
ished hy 'branding AVith tho letter F on tho clieek 
as a fraymakor. During the three contnries of 
liur.secntiou lo Avhich tho Gypsio.s wore subjcctwl 
tluougliout Euroim, tliis Avaa a mild form of 
punishment; in 1030 some ‘Egiptinnis’ Avere 
sentenced at Haddington, ‘ tho men to Imj hangit, 
and the Aveomen to bo dioAvned j and sncho of tho 
Aveomen as lies children to be scourgit throAV tho 
Imrgh ami brunt in the eliooke.’ In the time of 
Henry VII. branding had been substituted for 
ecclesiastical compuvgatiou in tho case of all c/ergi- 
able oll'onocs by burning on tlio liaiul (see Benefit 
OP Cleuuy); iiiul Avitli a vioAv still further to 
repress theft aud petty hucony, it was provided 
in 1098 that sucli onbndora as had the benelit 
of clergy alloAved them shonld be ‘burnt in the 
most visible part of the left cheek, nearest the 
nose.’ This additional severity, liowevcr, had not 
the de.sired iloterrent olFoct, aud was repealed in 
1707. Cold bvaiuling, or branding Avith cold irons, 
was a Avay of nominally iiillictiiig tho penalty. 
Branding was disoontinued in tlio I’eign of George 
III., ancl finally done aAvay Avitli in 1829. Anny 
‘branding’ or ‘marking’ witli the letter D.^or 
B. C. (Deserter or Bad Character), by tattooing 
Avith needles and Indian ink, not by bnniing, was 
abolislicd in 1879. 

ItraiKliSi Christian Augu.st, avus born In 1790 
at Hildcahoim, and from 1822 till his death on 2dtli 
July 1867, AVns professor of Philosophy at Bonn, 


except that during 1837-30 he was eabinet-connsel- 
lor to the young king of Greece. AVith Bekker, he 
edited Aristotle, and ho published two AA’oiks on 
ancient philosophy. His son Johannes (1830-73) 
Avnite on nnnusiiiaties and Assyrian iircluvology. 

ItraiKlIiiiS;. See Par, and Sai.jion. 

Ifii’aiMloii, ft miaint old markot-toAvn, mostly 
on tho Suffolk side of the Little Ouse, 7^ miles 
NW. of Tlielford, and 86 NE. of London by rail. 
It has ft considerable trade in corn and rabbit- 
furfl. In the neiglibonrhood arc the Grimes Grarcs, 
demonstrated hy Canon CTiceuAvell to be Neolithic 
flint-workings. Gun-flints arc still made here, 
chiellv for the African market; and tho continu- 
ity or this industry can he traced at Brandon in 
unhroken serjuenco to the eaily prolii.storic periods, 
Avhon tlio flint aa'iis excavated with stone tools and 
picks niaile of the antlers of the red deer. Pop. 

( 1881 ) of parah, 2309. 

BmiidOlit ft nlucc of groiving impovtaiieo in 
bfaiutoha, Caiiatia, .situated on tho Canadian 
Pnoilic llaihvay, below tlio junction of the .^Vs- 
BiniboiiiG and ‘lAttle Saakateliowan rivets, in a 
prolific Avheat-growing district. It Avas founded 
m 1881, and in the folloAviiig year liad over 1500 
houses. I*up. ( 1887 ) about -1000. 

Itraiidty Seuastian, author of theNwnmsc/if^, 
or Ship of Pools, Avas born at Stroslnirg, 1458; 
studied law and the classics Avith zeal at Basel, 
Avherc ho received porniission to teacli ; and soon 
became one of tho most iullucntial lecturers in 
that city. The Emperor Maxinnlinn slioAved his 
l•ogar(i tor Brandt by apimiiiting him an imperial 
cimucillor. lie dicil at StraKbuvt in 1521. His 
Ship of Fouls, a .satire on the fulllcs and vices of 
his times, Avliich w.as publislicd at Basel (1404), is 
not very poetical, but is full uf sonnd sense and 
good moral leaching, ami Avas so imich esteemed 
that the Gorman popular lueaclior Gcilor oceabion* 
ally took liis texts from it, Tlio best editions uvo 
by Eariieko (1864), anrl Goedeko {1872). It has 
appeared in almost every Euvopean languago ; it 
was tvanslatcil into Latin by Lochor ( 1497), and 
into English hy Henry Watson, 2'hc Grctc illigppe 
of Footes of thcWortde (1517); partly translated 
and partly imitftted by Alexander Barclay (q.v.), 
and imitated by W. H. Ireland in the Modcrn.Bhtp 
ofFoohtVm). 

Brandy (Fv. ca« de wb) is a term properly 
restricted to tlio liquid obtained by distilling the 
fcTinentcil juieo of tho grape. Tho fermented 
liquors or avIiics which are employed for thnt 
purpose are various, aud contain a proiiortion of 
Alcohol ( q. A'. ), Avliich runs from iO to 25 nor cent, of 
their Avcight. The red Avines gciierally are pre- 
foiTed. In the 17tli coiitnry, French brandy was 
made only from wliito Aviue. About 1000 gallons 
of wine give by distillation from 100 to 160 gjdlons 
of brandy, Avliicli varies in strengtli, but is gener- 
ally diluted Avitli Avater till it contains from 60 to 
54 per cent, by AA'eigUt of absolute alcohol. When 
originally distilled, hramly is clear and oolnurlesfl, 
aiid if AA’ished to ronmin so, is received and kept in 
glass A'casels ; but Avhen placed in Avooclen casks, 
the spirit dissolves out' the colouring matter of the 
AA-ood, aud acquires a light sherry tint, which may be 
deepened by burnt sugar ftiid otlior colouring matter, 
intentionally added by tho dealers. The pleasant 
aroma of brandy is due to tho presence of inoro or 
loss i^sel Oil (q.v.) accompanied by CEnantliic 
Efchei- (q.v.), dcriA’ctl from a volatile oil in tho luisk 
, of the grape. The most famous brandy is that 
distilled in the country round Cognac, in (Jlinrente, 
in the Avest of France, from the clioicest Avinea, but 
comparatively little of that sold under the name 
I of Cognac comes from this cUatriet. Aivnagnao ts 
I the brandy of another district. Since tho vines of 
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Franco have suirciod from (mliiim, iiliylloxcjiu, ami 
iiiildc'v, only a very ainall jiroportioii of wliat is 
imported ami sold as Cognac is made from Mdno, 
or even from cider, giupe refuse, wine lees, and 
ft'uib. A British coasuhrv report from La Roclielle 
ill 1SS7 allirius that most French houses (except a 
few of the most respectable) iurport potato-spirit 
in large quantities Loin Germany, and re-ship it 
to Eughuid as Fveucli brandy ; ‘beetroot-spirit is 
also much used 5 the coarse spirit being llavonrcd 
with ccnanthic ether, Cognac oil (made from 
palm oil), the essential oil distilled from liuslcs of 
the grape, and other flnvouving matters- From 
000,000 to 700,000 gallons of brandy are annually 
; diHlilled in Fortugal, almost exclusively from' 
white grapes (wliicli contain mere alcohol than 
I red ones), and a small <iuantity is also made 
I from grape refuse (viurc). To produce 1 gallon 
of tliis brandy, 5 to gallons of wine are 
required. This brandy contains 75 per cent, of 
absolute alcohol (33 over proof of %lce.s)_; and 
is principally used in eheelcing fermentation in 
winc-inaldng, and in in-cserving the sweetness 
of rortugnese wine. .Some of the brandy sold 
in Great Britain and Ireland is preiKircd at 
liome from ordinary grain-aleoliol, by adding 
thereto Argol (q.v.), bruised Froneli jilunis, some 
French wiiio-vniognr, a little good Oogmic, and 
redistilling. The Gormans use the nnino Brannt- 
uxin foi' all l-cluds of grnin-spirit, or that cUfl- 
tilled from plums, blno-lievries, lS:o. Kir'schwassev 
or kh'schbranntwain is clljstiUoci from cliorries and 
thoir Itornels. In England, chm'y-hi'iindy is brandy 
iu which oUonioa hcivo heou steoued and prosowncU 
111 tlio United States, brandy fs also inado from 
ohovries, applcB, poars, ami poachca j and tlw States 
export nmoli ooinmon whisky to Franoe, which 
t» revrapovfced asi brandy, Bvamly is {roqvienfcly 
ndmiiiistcrod as a stinmlnnt, and in cases of 
suHi-iended animation, oximuatlon, ami in mild 
(liavrlitca. It may bo used externally for oheclclng 
homovrlmge, and for hardening toiulor shin. Seb 
Alcohol (Uses or), Distillatiok* Wine. 

Tlie duty on brandy imported into Great Britain, 
whioh from ISM had boon as liigh as 22s. lOd. a 
gallon, w'RH reduced iu 1S40 to 15s., and in ISOO to 
Ss. 2(1., l)ut was sorni afterwartlH raised to 10.s. 5d,, 
and ronininod at this till Juno 1881, when it was 
reduced to 10s. 4(1. The consumption in the United 
Kingdom irtiin 1822 to 1862 averaged about 1,400,000 
gnUons j and for the ton years ending Doeomber .31, 
1887, 3,058,087 gallons, Tho impoid iu 1S85 was 
2,780,122 proof gallons ; in 1880, 3,130,022; and in 
1887, 2,830,010. 

Wrawlywine Creek, a stream i-ising in 
Cliester county, Pennsylvania, jl(>wiijg with a 
general south-easterly course into Delaware, and 
cinptying into Christiana Creek at tho city of 
Wilmington. During tho War of Iiulependenee, 
a battle was fougiit on its hanks, Sopteinher 11, 
1777, in whioh 13,000 Americans, under Washing- 
ton, ^vero defeated )>y a force of 18,000 British, 
under Lord Howe, 

Braiik, OV Bua^'K.s, a\i iustrumoufe formerly 
used for the niiuishmeut of scolds iu England anti 
Scotland, and oftei\ in the fovinev cowntry called 
‘the scold’s bridle,’ or ‘gossip’s bridle.’ It seems 
iu. England to havo come in place of tlm ducking- 
stool or Cucking-stool (q.v.), and is said to he of 
Bcotch origin; hub according to Mr LUjwellyTin 
Jowitt it was nover a Icyaliml instnuiient of jmii’ish- 
nieiit, although corporations and lords of the manor 
in England, ami town-cmmcil.s, kirk-se.ssions, and 
barony courts in Scotland, exercised the right of 
inllietmg such punishment, Mon U'cre put in the 
.stocks or i»illory, w’omon in the braiiks, for such ])etty 
niisderacnnoars as are now described as breaches 


of tlio peace, using abusive, insulting, or tliroatening 
language?, cursing and swearing, and contumacy. 
The brank in its simplest form is a lioop of iron, 
opening by hinges at the 
sides, so as to inclose the 
head, and fastoned by a 
staple with a padlock at 
the back ; a plate within 
the front of the hoop pro- 
jecting inwards, so as to 
(it into the mouth of tho 
culprit, and by pressing 
upon tUo tongue, bo an 
onectuni gag. In some in- 
stances this nmuth-pla.to 
was armed with a knifo 
or point which out the 
tongue if moved, In its 
last most eompUeated 
shape, the brank, by the 
nuutiplication of its hoops and bands, took the 
form of a conical cage or lantern, tlie front taking 
tiic sliapo of a rude mask, with holes for mouth, 
nose, ami eyes ; in 0110 in.stauce, the mask (luite 
covers tlio iace. With this cage upon her head 
tho nnfortunato woman was paradc(l through tho 
streets by tlm bellman, beadle, or constable, or 
was (jbainod to tlio market cross, a target for 
ridicule and insult. Wiien the brank lii'sfc caTuo 
into use is unknown. It is found at Edinburgh 
in 1007, at Glasgow in 1574 and 1506, at Stirling 
in 1600, at jMaocleslleld in Oheshiro in 16‘23, at 
Nowcastlo-oiwTyno in 1035, Mhircestor in 1658, 
CcjtyilotQu in 1062, at CUosterflelcl, tho only instance 
in Uerbysliivo, in 1088. Ciwshire linil thirfcoou ex- 
amples oxtaut iu 1000. An old descilptloii of tho 
Me of Han mentions tho tnnguo of a scandalous 
person being tied with a, uoose of leatlior called 
a bridle. One brank In tUo clmroh of Wnlton-on- 
Thames, in Surrey, has the date of 1C33. In 
another, oallocl ‘tho witches’ biidlo of Forfar,’ 
dated 1001, tho gag for tivn month is not 0, Hat 
plate, but ft long piece of iron with three sharp 
Hpikoa. A brank at Stoukport was somewhat of 
the same desorintion. Of examples in private 
custody in England, one had the date or 1088, 
tlie other the crowned cinlior of King William III., 
and another had a inaslc with apertures for thu 
eyes, ft projuinonco to fit tlio nose, and a long 
hmnel'Shiiped . peak projecting from tho mouth, 
'riio brank was used at Langliohu, in Duinfi'ic.H- 
sbire, in 1772 ; at Morpeth in 1741 ; it was used 
at a later date at Manehe.Htor and at Muecleslielil 5 
and at Boltoii-lo-Moor.'^, in Lancaaliiro, tho iron 
bridle was iu u.so up to 1850 for tho c()iTecti(in 
of iimnovality. Example.^ of the brank may bo 
seen in the Astinioloan Museum at Oxford, in tho 
National ilu.senm of the Antiquaries of Sootlaml 
at Edinhurgli, at Abbotsford, in tho county-hall at 
Forfar, in the Guildhall at Lichfield, at I'.oicostur, 
Newcastle-on-Tyuc, Shvewsdniry, in the town-hall 
at Maceloslieldj iu the parish chureli of Mhvlton 
iu Surrey, and in St Mary’s Gluiveh at St Andrews 
in Fife ; Chester has four examples. Brank was 
at one time a common name iu Scotland for any 
sort of bridle, uml tho word is .so u.sed by Burns. 
Tlie word is derived from tho GaoKc bninjjtis, an 
instrument for punishing potty nfl'cncos, h'rang, n 
halter-, words cogmito with the Dutcli pwiiocr, 
piimei's, and the (jcnnan pntnycv, ft pillory. See 
tho paper by LlowcHynn Jowiib, F.S.A,, 'Scolds; 
and llow they Cured tliem in tlio “Good Okl 
Times,”' HI lleliquary, vol. i. (1800-61); also notes 
in vol. xiii. (1872-73); and Andrew’s Piamhmcnts 
m the Oldan 'Jaimes. See JouG.s. — ^Tho allbetion 
called (q.v. ). cau.sing a swelling about tlio 

jaws or neck, is in Scotland’ vulgarly known as tiio 
bmnks. 
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JosKPii, chief of the Mohawk Indiana, I 
horn in 1742, fought; on the side of tlie Ihitish in 
the Indian and Kevolutionavy M’ai's. In the latter 
lie lieaded several liereo raids against the colonists, 
bub was eiiually zealous afterwards in exerting his 
iniincnse inihienec to bring about a genci’ai Indian 
lieace. lu later years an earnest Ohristinii, he 
translated the (lospel of St Mark and the English 
l*rayof-book into Mohawk, and in 1786 visited 
England to raise funds for the erection of the lirat 
Episcoiial church in Canada, He <lied 24tii Nnvem- 
l)cr 1807. Ho Avus a brave u'arrior, a sagacious 
leader, loyal to his friends, and merciful to his 
captives. A luonuiuent to Brant, surmounted by a 
colossal bronze .statue, was unveiled at llrantfcml 
ill 1886. 

Itrailtfoi‘<li a town and jiort of entry of Brant 
county, Ontario, 2-1 miles SB', of Hamilton by rail, 
on tho Grand Ri^’ev, wliioli is navigable to within 
‘2h mile.s of the town, from wliicli point n canal 
ad’ords a water\vay to Lalco Erie, There are 
tnanufaeture,s of motal and Htoiicwnre, niachinoiy, 
and agncultiiral implements, Bop. 9010. 

Hruittdiiio, riiiiiiiK Dt: Boukdiullks, Beki- 
NEUU I)E, one of tho moat notablo of French 
inoinoir-writors, waa born about 1540 in tho pro- 
x’inco of Perigord, The exact date and place ot his 
birth are unknown. Ho was tho thinl son of 
Francois, Gomto do Bourdeillea, and was e<lucate»l 
at Paris and at Poitiers. In his si.xteenth year 
the abbacy of Brantflmo was bestowed on him hy 
lloiiry II., bub ho novor took ovdeva, and spent 
most of his life as a courtier and fvco-lance. In 
1561 he accompanlctl Mary Stuart on her journey 
from Franco to Holyrorsi, and in 1565 he joined 
' tho expedition sent to Malta to assist tho Knights 
of St John against tho sultan. He served in Italy 
under tho Marichal tie Bvissac, in Africa under 
tlio Spaniards, and in Hnngarv as a volunteer 
against tho I'nrks, Ho was made chamberlain to 
Chavloft IX. and Ilonvy III., and took ptwt against 
tho riugucmots in tho religious Avars of hia time. 
About 1594 ho bogan to Avrite Ids ineiuoirs, and 
thenceforth lived in votivonient until lus death on 
tho 15tli of July 1614, His AA’orks avovc not pub- 
lished until 1059, They comjuiso Vies dcs Gmmls 
C'aiiUaims iitrunners ct Fl^unqui3^ Vies dcs Dames 
OaUintes, and Vies dcs Dames ItlHSlrcs. Their 
literary merit and liistorical intoi-est nro very con- 
sidorahle. Their matter is oftini of the mo.st 
I .seandalous description, hut they give tv wonderfully 
: vivid and faithful picture of tlicir author’s times. 

: Bruntdmu depicts HuJ ccimipt conrt society with 
the moat complacent frankness j he Aviitcsas if he 
Avero iiumoralised vatlicr than demoralised. He 
had a keen eye for character j the men mid AA'omen 
Avlio appear in his crOAA'dcd, brightly-coloured 
pietnres have each a lifelike, almr'ply-marked 
individuality, His stylo is easy, lively, and 
picttiresquo. There are edition.s of Brantbino by 
Lacour and MerinuSo (3 vols. 1850), and by Lalaimu 
(lOvols. 1865-81). 

ItraKli. Sco Pa’ko.si.s, 

Urni^ldaK, the greatest Spartan general in the 
earllcv years of the Piihipoimc.sian Avar, Already 
in 431 n.c. he had distingnislictl himself hy 
tJie courage Avith AA’liieh lie relioA'Ctl the toAvn of 
Metlione from a hostile attack, for Avhich he Avas 
made one of the chief-magistrates of Sparta. In 
424 he relieved Megara, ami he Avas no less success- 
ful through combined diplomacy and military 
skill in Ills expedition to Maceaonia, tho same 
year, for the purpose of seducing the cities from 
thoir allegiance to Athens. His greatest acquisi- 
tion Avas Amphipolis. Here in 422 lie bad ^ to 
encounter AA’ith a handful of lielots and mercennnes, 
tlic JloAver of the Athenian army under Cleon. In 
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tlie battle botli generals were killed, but the 
army of the iltheninns Avas completely beatoii. He 
was buried at Ainphipolis Avithin tfie Avall.s, and 
for long after bis death his memory u'as lionniircd 
an that of a hero hy the celebration of yearly 
sacrifices and game.s. Tlmcydidc.s speaks of the 
eloquence of Ilrosiclus, .so unusual in a Spartan, 
as well as bis justice, liberality, and Avisdom ; 
while Pluto coiupures him to Acbifh's. 

1(1*9884 In ancient liistory, biblical and pro- 
fane, frequent allusions are made to the einploy- 
nieiit of brass in tho comstnictioii of niusicnl 
mstruments, a'&sscIs, iinplenienta, ornaments, and 
even gates; but as no mention is made of its 
mode of manufacture, or oven of its composition, 
it is doubtful if tlie brass of the ancients, Avitli the 
exception of soino made by the Homans, Avas 
composed of copper and zinc. Dr Percy {Meted- 
Innjy of Copper, Murray, 1881) conclutiea, from 
the nnalysis of some of their coins, that the 
ancient iloinans wore well acquaintetl with the 
art of pieiiariiig braas, in the sense of an alloy of 
copper and zinc. HoAvever this may be, it Avas 
lirqnze, ami to some extent iron, not oriliniiTy 
bi-ass, that was all hut nuiversally used by tliem 
for metal objects other than tlmae made of gold 
and silver. Zinc does not appear to Iuva’c been 
kiioAA'n as a separate metal in Europe till the 16th 
century *, but no doubt one or more of its ores 
might have been employed by tlio Homans along 
widi copper to prepare brass. 

'I'be term brass is coumumly mideratonil to mean 
an alloy of cojipcr and zinc of a more or less yelloAv 
colour. Bronze (q.v,), on tho other hand, moans 
an alloy of copper and tin. But there is iioaa’ a 
tendency to make brass a generic term, so n« to 
include bronzy ns well as alloys of copper and lead, 
In this way, under one geiiornl immo, there Avould 
bo a zinc, a tin, and a lead group of alloys. For 
the tin group, see BltONZE. 

^i.vc GnoupfW. Omlmm)— 

Piiiclibcch braw 4 of copper to 1 of ilnc, 

Dutch l)xai<s(UiUch mctnl)......8 u In 

Yellow 2 „ 1 i, 

Pnlobrasa 1‘75 n 1 u 

Ship shoftthiiig brass < Muntz’s 

iiioIaI) I’tO II 1 ir 

Lbao Gnoci'(\V. Oraluim)— 

SUUttock iiivtui 4 )Wr(H of copper, 1 of lend, 1 of zinc, 

nn<l 1 of tilt. 

II 2 imrtR of copper, 1 of leml, nnil 1 of tin. 

Tflpaiid potiiictHls. Vnrions propovlloiia, huiu to 1 pirt of 
copper to 1 of lend. 

A tougli bmsH for Ciigine-Avork can ho made of 
copper 0?, tin 1, ami rinc 1 •, and another kind for 
very heavy bearings of copper O5, tin 1, and zinc ^ 
(Spretsem ). 

Ah a rule, brass ni easily fusible and also very 
malleable and ductile. Therefore it can bo reatllly 
cast into Jiiouldhi, rolled into sliootSi hninuiored or 
stamped into various siiapos, and druAvn into Avire. 
It is nkcAviso af a plensing colour. Brass is hai'iler, 
mid so stands Avenr better than copper, resists 
atuiosplieric influetices as aa’cH, and is cheaper tlinii 
diat metal. These A’oluable properties render it 
next in importance to iron and steel in tlio inotal- 
lurgicnl arts. Tlie malleability of lnas.s, liowever, 
A'aines with its conqioaition, Avitli tbo temperature, 
anil with tho presence, oven in minute quantities, 
of foreign metals. Some kinds arc malleable only 
Avhile cold, others only Avliile hot, and there are 
varieties u'ontlng in tills pvoiierty at any tempera- 
ture. All kinds liecome brittle if heated Avell vip 
to their fusing-point. 

Brass is more tcnaejon.s than any of tho cominoa 
metals except iron, steel, and copper. Bub if sub- 
jected to a contimwms tension foi' fiOAire length of 
time, it undergoes, in many cases at least, a molec- 
ular change, and loses its tenacity. It is therefore 
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not Cfuite safe to iiictuves with heavy frames 

■oi- ^voigil!t9 of any kimi on brass chains or wU“e. 
Tlic surface of this metal, if not protected by 
iacqiicr, -soon tariiislics and becomes blaek. 

'llie olfl process of inaliiiig brass by mixing small 
bits of cojiper witli powdereil zinc oro, and beating 
the inixtuie in pots in a fnrnace, is now almost 
•obsolete. Tile inocloru ^^■ay of pi-cpai’iiig it is by 
ini.xitig metallic zinc directly with copper in cru- 
cibles or in a reverberatory or cnpola furnace. 
There is least waste with crucibles. The copper 
is first melted, and the zinc then added in a hot 
state, care being reouii-ed to jweveiib much lofa 
by the latter volatiUsing. When other luctals are 
•added tlioy are also heated limt'. 

From the crucibles tlio molten brass is either 
povued into icevildH to form ingots for remoltuig, 
or more CDniiiionb'’ into onlinni'y sand luoultls 
prepared from patterns (see Fou>{DiNo). Brass 
takes a shave impression when cast in a mould. 
Plate.s ur slabs for rolling into sheets arc coat be- 
tween two inarblo blocks thinly lined with loam, 
the sides and ends being niude uj> witli sand. 
The.se arc reduced hy ' breaking-down rollers,’ and 
afterwards by otlier rolleis, till they l)ec«>mo' of 
cho reipiirod thickness. As is tho case with tiibo 
•and wire drawing, these sheets are annealed 
at intcvvals during the proees-s of rolling. .See 
.Annkai-ij^g. 

Ordinary drawn bru.ss tubes arc sohlcroil longi- 
tudinally, but the tubes for locomotive boilers arc 
formed by drawing out a solid cylinder of liras.s. 
Tliis was looked upon o-s a great feat, when tlic 
proco-SH^ after many trials, first sncceedcd in 1838. 

The iiiduHtrioa which either wholly or inirtially 
depend upon brass for tlicir raw material, so to 
apeak, aro so mimorous and so varied, tliat even 
tlio inove important of thorn would form a con- 
siderable list. Blniungtiam is the hoadmiartcis of 
these imliistvies, but they aro spread all over the 
civilised world. See UoLLiNa-MiLL, 
WlIlE-URAWINa. 

Rmsscs, MonuMRHTAt,, large plates of brass, 
or of tliti niLxcd metal called UtUen or luton, inlaid 
on slabs of stone, and usually forming part of the 
pavement of a elmvcb. The figure of the person 
intended to bo coimnemoratcil was generally re- 
n-esented either by the form of the brass itself, or 
jy lines engraven on it. Sucij, bowever, was not 
always tlie case, an ornamented or foliated cross, 
M'lth other sacred emblems, being fre<[ucntly sub* 
Htltuted for the figuie. Nor was the practice of 
iiiibecldiiig them in the pavement uniform, as we 
sometimes find lliein elevated on wimt were called 
altar-toinhs. The incised lines on these bras.scs 
were oceasioiinlly filled up witli niello, uml in the 
case of armorial decorations and the like, tlic field 
or background was often out out by the cliisol, and 
Jilled up n’ith sojnc species of coanso tninmel, by 
wliiidi means the appropnato tinctures ivere pi-o- 
duccd. In England, the brass was usually of the 
form of the ligiire, the polished slab forming tlic 
ground, and the ornaments, arms, inscription, &c, 
wore also iiisertcil catdi ns a separate piece. On 
the Continent, where the metal was more abundant, 
tlie Inasses were cum long unbroken -surface, fovmwl 
of jilate.s soldered together, on which were engraved 
all the objects reprcspiitcd, the portions of the plate 
not KO occupied being oniamented hy elalumite 
jlower-ivoi'k. Bia.sso.s are known to have been 
used for luoniiineiitiil puipo-ses from an early 
pevvwl, though tlievo ivve no existing traces of them 
in Fngland previous to the middle of the IStli 
century. There is reason to think that, if not 
imported from Franco, tiicy were at first executed 
l»y Fveiicli artists, but as no example of a brass 
e.xists now in Franco, it is iinpos.siblo to establiah 
this. Subsequently the art took root in England, 


and Engli.sli brasses, like English architocture, 
atiquired a distinctive national character. The 
oldest eoiiiplotc speeinion in England is that on the 
inoimment of 8ir John d’Anboriiouii, at Stoke 
d’Aberium, in Sunoy. The knight died in 1277, 
and it is i)r()hahle that the brass was o.xecnted 
shortly after that date. Next in antiquity are 
those of Sir Roger de Tnimpiiigton, wlio died in 
1289, ami of Sir Rieliavd do Bnslingfcliorpe, 1290 ; 
the former at Tnimpiiigtnn in Cambridgeshire, the 
latter at Buslingthorpe in Liucolnsliire. In addi- 
tion to the interest wliicli they possess^ froin their 
age, tliftso brasses are remarkable as being still un- 
.surpassed in the beauty of the workmanshii) and 
the spirit of the design. In the following century 
(1325), on tlio brass of .Sir Jolm de Oreko, at 
^V’c.Hfcley 'Waterless, in C'aiubridgeshive, the avtist’.s 



Inlaid brass Alonumciit of Eleanor Uoluin, Duchess 
of C!IouucBtcr (about IIOO). 

mark is ailixed by a stamp — a fact which has been 
ragai-dcd as a proof that Ids craft hatl attained to 
some importance, and that his .servico.s were pretty 
fi-equently called into requisition. But in this 
ease, as in every other, with one cxccpiitm, tlie 
iiaiuo of the artist has perished. The exceptional 
case is that of the limss which once coverml the 
toitth of IUkUop Philip, in the eUnrclv of tiie 
Jaeobiim at livreux, in Normamly, wliero tho in- 
.scniition ended ivith the Avoids, ‘ tluillauiue de 
PlalU ino fecit.’ Sumo of the brasses executed 
in England in the Mth century are probably 
Flcmisli ; luul in tho clmrclies at liniges Homo 
exist which appear to bo by the .same hand. a.s 
otheis which are fomid in England, But England 
is tho only country Avliich now po.ssesse.s a senes of 
brasscH fairly represen tatii'e of the dilTcront periods, 
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and oxliibiting tlio cliaTncteristics of a iiatioiml 
style. Very few liraHses are to l)o found in Wales, 
ami there are only two on record in Ireland, anil 
three in Hcotland, tlie latter being merely inserihed 
plates with emblematic devices of late lOtli-century 
wtn-k. I'heve can ho but little rj>iestion that for 
this, as for most of the other departments of the 
arts, wliich were afterwards .successfully cultivated 
in England, wo were indebted to continental artists, 
Nor will it surprise tlioso who know the results 
of veceut avclroiological iuvestigntvona in similav 
subjects, to learn tliat the artists of France and 
Flanders in tlieir turn were debtors to tluxso of the 
worn-out empire of the East. As hi paiutiiig, 
sculpture, and architeeturo itself, so in the art of 
I working in hvasa, the a\ni.vks of antique genius 
which amouldoved in llyzautiiim were the means 
' of kindling the fives of genius wliich afterwards 
I burned .so brightly in modern Europe. Seo 
I Cotman’s Sepulchral Brasses' in Nor/olh (1819), 
IlouteU’s Uomamiital Brasses of Knejlund (1849), 
Haines’ Mcinual of Monumental Brasses (1861), 
and Creeny’s Monumental Brasses of the Continent 
of Euroi)c\\'i'i<,4:). 

IlrtiSMOb Thomas, the great railway-contractor, 
was horn, a favinerw son, at Buerton near Chester, 
7tli Novenihor 1806, \vi\n educated at Chester, 
articled to n Innd-suivoyor, nml in 1820 had charge 
uf u buHiiicss in this line at IMrkenlieud. In 
1804 he obtained, through George StuplieiiKini, 
contvftetvi for a viaduct on the Grand Junction line, 
fjottling in London In 1836 lie turned hiii_ great 
energies ami business ahility into his profession ns 
ft rftflway.contrftctor, for ^vliieli the dovelopiiient of 
the railway-Hystein presented ft good opening, 
ills opevatioutt soon cxtcndwl to all parts of the 
world, Amongst his chief contruots wore the Great 
Nortliorii Ilailway (1847-61), when he had in liis 
employment between 6000 and COOO men j as also 
Frenoli, Italian, Canadian, Australian, and Indian 
railways. He dieil at Ilaatujgs 8tU Deceuibou 
1870. See Holps’s Life and Jaiboura of Bnmey 
(1872).— Thomas, Baiion BnAssKV, eldest sou of 
the ju'eooding, was born at l^tail'ord in 188U, and 
called to tlie bar in 1860. He was elected for 
Bevoupoit in 1806, and afterwaids roproHonted 
Hastings (1808-80). As Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (1880), and Seorotavy (1884), his inlliioneu 
has been felt in naval questtmm, nml he is author 
of several works on seamnnship and naval allaivs. 
He was mailo IC.O.B. in 1880. and was raised to 
the jieerago in 1886. He is a veteran yachtsman; 
and Lady Brassoy’s pleasant recnnls of tlieir yacht 
voyago round the world in 1876-77, and of succeed- 
ing trips of tlie Buitbcam, iueliuling the pusthu- 
moils jAtst Voyuija (1889), were widely popular. 
Sho diuil at sea, Mth September 1887. Lord 
Bras.sey is author of Work and Waffcs (1872), 
ih'itis/i Seamen {\^n ), The Eastern 1878), 

Foreign JEork and JCnglish Wages (1879), The 
Brilisk Naoy {o vols. 1882-8.S), Ac. 

Itrassica, tlie turnip and cahliage genus of 
Cnioifcra), ((I.V.), contains, wlien we include tlie 
mustards (Sinapis) as a Buh-gemis, about 100 
siJoeios, all pahearctie. Tlie Wild Cabbage {B. 
wracm) occurs on tUo west and south coasts of 
England, Ireland, and the Continent, particularly 
on sea-clifl's. The cultivated forms arc of rn'eat 
economic imjiortaneo, and are enumerated by 
Hooker as variotie.s : (a) accjihala (Scotch kale, 
cow-cabbage, borecole, seo KArA5); (b) bidleaia 
(savoy.s); (c) gemmifera (Brussels Sprouts, q.v.); 
(ff) eupituta (red and white cabbage, sec C.tu- 
nAQB): (e) cuHiormm ( Kohlrabi, q.v.)j ( /) botrylis 
(Cauliflower and Broccoli, q.v.). Tho Turnip (il. 
campestris Ipolymorpha]) lias also many annual 
or biennial varieties : of these B. campesiris' proper 
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is cultivated as the Swedish tnrnip. B. campestris, 
sub-species Kupa, is the common Turnip (q.v.); and 
the siil)-speeics Nnpus is the rape or coleseed. The 
Isle of Man Cahhage (B. monensis) occnr.s on sandy 
shores, and its ealtivation in such soils ha.s acconl- 
ingly been suggested as foihler for cattle. For the 
.suh-geriu.s Sinapis, see Mu.stakd. 

IfiqitllWrtlte. liiCHAilD, minor poet, was bom 
in Westmoreland about 1588 ; entered Oriel Col- 
lege, O.xford, at sixteen; passed afterwards to Cum- 
bndgo, Pembroke CoUego most likely, and thence 
to London, where he tolls us ho devoted himself to 
poetry and play- writing. In 1611 ho published 
The Golden Fleece, a collection of poems, and in 
1614 three w«)rk.s, one of them a hook of pastorals, 
entitled The Boet's irKfoic. In 1615 he puhliahetl 
the collection of sfitire.s, A strappado for the Devil, 
in iiuilation of The Abuses Whipt and Stript of 
George Wither, !iis ‘ bonuie brother.’ After liis 
first marriage, Ilrathwaite lived the life of a 
country gontlcunui in Westiuorelaud, and after 
his second in Yorkshire, without, however, ceasing 
liis literary activity. He died near Kichiuond, in 
Yorkshire, in 1673. Of his minieroiiH books, tho 
only one tliut remains to ho mentioned is Burnaku 
Itinmtrium, or Ikiriutbca's Journal., published iu 
1038 iimlor the jiseudonym ‘ Corymbfens. ’ Often 
voprinted under the title of ‘Ilninkon Baniaby’s 
Eonv Journeys,' tins lively hook In rhymed Latin 
and doggerel English verse was popular in tho 
IStli century, and liad tho lionour of an olovontli 
edition in 1876. With the seventh edition, edited 
hy Joseph Hnslowootl in 1818, its authorship u’na 
first made known, fteo tho life and blhiiography, 
forming a preface to Haslevvood’s ninth cdftiou 
(1820). 

Bi'iittlcborOt a post-village of Windham 
county, Vermont, 110 miles S. of Montpelier hy 
vail, on tho Conneoticut lUver, which is hero 
crossed by a bridge, Grgaiis, candages, furniture, 
and inncuinoiy aro manufactured. Pop- (1880) 
4471; (1888) about 7000. 
lli’atioi'i Aduian. See Biiouwkr. 

Itraiiiii AutXAttDER, born at Batisbon in 1806, 
was professor of Botany at Berlin from 1852 till 
his death, 29tU March 1877. He did ejMjclal service 
ill the departments of tho morphology of plants, 
si'etenifttisation, and the loM'er cryptogams, Seo 
his Life by Mottonhis (lleriin, 1882). 

Hraiiii, Auoust Ejtir.,' archtcologisfc, born at 
Gotha in 1809, studied at (Jbttingcu and lluuicli, 
ami in 1833 went to Koine, where in a short time 
lio was made aecvetary to the Arclin>ologi«al Insti- 
tute. Ho wrote many valuablo works on art and 
mythology iu German niul Italian. Of these tho 
most important arc his Vorschule dev ICmisUnyth- 
ologic, (1854), and an admirable guide-book, Die 
Ruinen and Muscen Itoms (1854), both of which 
have boon translated into EnglLslr. Ho died in 
Home, September 12, 1850. 

liraiilisbcrg, a to-wn of East Praasia, on the 
navigable Pas.sarge, 8 miles from its mouth, and 
38 miles SW. of Koiiigsherg by rail. It containa 
a Catholic seniinaiy and gymnasium, and manufne- 
ture.s machiaeiy, felt, and leatlier goods. _A con- 
sidovaldc trade is carried on in yarn, grain, llax, 
and ship-timber. Pop. (1886) 10,759. 

liviv'VO (‘excellent!’ ‘well done!’), an Italian 
exclamation of praise, the superlative form of which 
is Bravissmo! It is commonly used in England 
without distinction of number or gender; hub the 
Italians say bravo/ to a male singer or actor, 
brava / to a lady, and bruvi ! to a company of actore 
or .singers. 

I5ravoc.S wove tho.so persons in Italy, but 
especially in Venico, who undertook to perform 
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any daiij^oioiis dee<ls far money. The name is 
now etiii'loyed cliicliy to ilesignato hired assassins. 

ISravn'rjii fi'i* Itiilian word, in nmsic applied 
to a composition as well ns style of performance. 
A« a cfonpositio!!, the Uviwum i« n tU»vid air or 
s(in{^, with iimny diflieulL and rapid passa^s, 
i'e<|iuritig tfieiit .spirit and doxteiity of execution. 
Tlic intention of merely astonkliing by executitm 
liiis been envried to such an extent tlmt it has 
brought this species of eomposition into undeserved 
discredit. The compositions of Mozart, for instance, 
gi'’e iiimndant jiroofs of how true artistic merit 
may bo united witli the hvavnra style. 

Branvlhig in OliurchcSi in _ the law of 
Kiigland, Was an (»ld statutory oll'eiice m the 
ecclesiastical courts. If it was couunitted by 
Avordii oidy, the hi.sliojj might exclude a lay 
oUendev from church, and inight suspend a priest. 
In more serious cases exeominnnicatitm and bvaiid- 
ing Were the piinisliinent. Aimlicaii priests may 
still be jmnislied for such conduct by their <Mvn 
eoui'U; hub t)ie riotous, violent, or iudeconl eon- 
duet of laymen in any ]*lac!e used for religions wor- 
ship is dealt with by the ordinary tuiminal courts. 

]tra>Vil (M.li.j ‘Jimselc,’ ‘hwir’a Jlosh;’ akin 
to f’Cr. h'dicn, 'to roast’), a jM’oparnthm of meat 
made fiuiu pig’.s head ami ox-foefe, cut un, Imilcd, 
pickled, nrict [nopared into a Rhaj)e. Tlie brawn 
of Wiltsliivo is celehratod, and it is also a famoim 
disl\ in (.’ivutevlnwy. 

llriixy» 01' fiiUKKKSs, Is a name loosely nsctl 
to indicate a disoase in slieep; hut in tlHrcrent 
liavts of the eonnfcvy totally dilleront disorder 
arc included under this head. Of tliu two ino.st 
generally recognised as biaxy, the one is an in- 
testinal ail'cction attended with o)».stiiuvto diar* 
rlKCa; the other is a lilood disease, and the resultof 
plethora or fullness of hlood. The second, \vliicU 
IS siiokon of by tlio bettur informed »licj>hor<ls ns 
the true bmxv, may i)0.sb he described Iicrc, and 
is moat uRuatly aeon i\\ lioggs or Hheop a year 
old. Tlie (lisoasti is most [>rcvalcnt during the 
months of October, November, and Dccemlicr, and 
ocenrs nlmost as im epidemic after a dry snirimer 
which is followed hy an autunui aftergrowth. 
It also occurs among boggs which have been 
reiiioved from a junjr ptwtuve into turnips or 
ricli succulent grass. Tho sudden altemtioiis of 
diet causa irritation of the stomach and bowul.s, 
wliicli is followed by the generation of gases, ami 
acute influiiiinatiou of them, resulting in sudden 
death. It also occurs in lioggH which arc in very 
high condition, and whose dige.stlvo systouiH have 
been so overworked tliabtliey cease acting; luul ns 
a cousetjneuce, gases are geucnvtwl in tho l)o\vcls 
ami stoinacli, aiul Inflammation following, death 
fpiiokly ensues. 

'i’he majority of cases are found dead, Imt in 
the few wldcli liuve been riotieoil dining life, the 
following symptoms have been olwerved: h).ss of 
apjietite, walking with .an arched back, .sluirt 
steps, signs of pain, lunried breathing, swelling 
of tliG abdomen, liion conviilsioiis and death. 
Puticfaction sets in almost before death. After 
death the flesh tippcars of a dark-j-tid coloiiv, and 
tlie veins are chargeil with dark lilooil, but, on 
the whole, the hoily of the sheep looks so well 
tliat tlm mouiitmn-slio|ih(*rd cuts it up to make 
Jbvaxy mutton.’ The Iwiwels are found much 
inilamed and filled with gase.s, but there arc no 
other si>ecial syiiiptoms tiiau the above to indicate 
the disease. 

In the second fonn of hraxy, ehvoiiic indigestion 
is induced by bad, uiiwholesomo, non-mitritiou.s 
foods, which cau.se co]istii)ation, dropsy of the derv- 
lap, limbs, and abdomen, and terminates in death 
from blooillessness, or in other word.s, starvation. 


The jirevcution of the iliseaso alone affords hope, 
and it consists in regulating the aiiiinaVs diet, 
to prevent sudden transitions from kiw to rich 
keofi; to mix food .so ns to modify tlie action of 
the more highly nitrogenous kinds; and to cheek 
the development of plethora or fulliies.s of blood 
hy saline purgatives and diuvotie.s, such ns Bp.som 
and Glauber .salts or nitre. 

Itray* a small Perksliire |uirisli, near Maiden- 
head, of' wliieli Simon Aleyii wns vicar from loIO to 
158H, during the reigns of Ileniy Vlil., Kdwavd 
VI., Alary, ami Klizalietli. He kept Ills vicarage 
by changing Ins faith acconUng to that of the .state 
for the time being, becoming a Protestant with 
Henry, Catholic again in tho reign of Mavy, and 
I’rote'atunt again on the accession of Elizabeth. 
His principle was to live and die vicar of Ibriy, niid 
to it he adhered. Tlie modern ballad, /» Goocl 
Kt/iff CIuii'Ich's (roldcn Jknjn^ makes the \’orsatiie 
vii-ar live in the reigns of Charles 11., Jame.H II., 
Willinm HI., Anne, and (leorge J. 

nviiy, a seaside town, partly in Dublin comity, 
Imt cliiolly in Wicklow, ];} mile.s HE. of Dublin I'ly 
rail- T|io lieaiity of its situation has raised it from 
a ^iiiiall fishing-village to a watering-idaco, popu- 
larly known as the ‘Iiisli Brigliton,' with well- 
built houscH, and an esplanade a mile long, iiotels, 
and Turkish baths, I’oj). ( 1S81 ) fiOOO. 

Wray is a district of Normandy, now tlie soutln 
eastern part of Soiue-lnfevioure, famous for its 
cattle an<l dairy produce. 

Hray« Axna Eliza (/a*(7 Kempe), authoi', was 
born in London, 2r>tli llecemher 17ih), and was 
inlchdcd for tho .stage, but in 1818 married the 
artist, ChavlcH Alfred Stnthuvd (1780-1821). lu 
182i) she married tho Uov, E. A. Bray ( 1778-18157). 
vicar of Tavistock j and after his death slio sottlotl 
in ijondou, where she died, 21st January 1883. 
Jlotwccn 1H20 and 1874 she puhliHlied a scciro of 
ronianees, books of travel, and other works, tlie 
be-st being 2'hc Borders of t?ie 'Tawar and the 'fuvj/ 
(1836; 2d cd. 1870); Life of Thomas Utothurd/li.ji- 
( 1861); and A Been at the Pixies (1854). Her Auto- 
biography WHS edited hy Mr Kmnpo in 1884, lu 
which year also aijpoared a 12 \’ol. etlition of lior 
roiuanees. 

iJrny, TiloAfAS, divine and ifliilantlirojnst, horn 
at Mnrton, iu Sbrop.shiro, in 1C6(3. Eroin Oswestry 
School ho passed to All Souls, O.vford, wlioro lio 
graduatad in 1078. In KiPO he was inesonted to 
the rectory <if .Sheldon, and lievo lie wrote part of 
his Cutcrhetietil Lectinxs, wliicli hronght him a wide 
reputation. Koon after he wns selecteil to act as 
the Hishop of lamdon’s commissary in Maryland 
ill the .scttleiuont of tho church tliere. Notboing 
able to start jit once, lie devoted himself with 
characteristic energy to n. BcUeiue for UHtahlishiug 
piM-oclunl libraries m England and Aineiiea, ami 
Imd such .sucecs.s that lioforc liis dcatli oiglity 
bad been fouiulod in England and tbirty-nhui in 
America. Out of lii.s library schomo grew . the 
iSociety for Prumoting Christian Knowledge ; 
and be may ahso bo i-cgavdod as the founder of 
the Society fur the Propagation of the Co.spcl. 
About tho close of 1605) lie .sailed for Maryland, 
but in 1700 returned to Ifinglaml to accept the 
living of .St .llotolpli MTthout, Aldgiite, wlieie lie 
laboured with the utmost devotion. Ho died 
iMbninry 1.5, 1780. 

Krayera. See Cusso. 

Brazil, the largest .state of South vVmerica, and 
the tliird largest political division of the M'’estcrn 
Continent, is greater in area tlian Eiirfipcan Uussia, 
Austria-Hungary, Germanj', l-’ranco, Norway and 
Sweden, Peinnfirk, Italy, and Greece together. 
It exteiuls from 4“ 30' N. to 33“ S. lat,, and 
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from 35° to 73° W. Ion;,'., liaving a length of 
2600 miles, ami a bveatUh of 2705 miles bet^'eon 
extreme .points {Cnrtu Gmtl, 1883). Its eoast-line 
extends from Cane Orange on the north to Ilio 
Chiiy on the south, a distanco of nearly 4000 miles. 
It borders on every state in South America exooitt 
Chili, bnt the honudary lines with some of them 
are .still in dis])nto. The area of Ilrazil, estimated 
l)y soiiio as higli ns 3,288,000, is more likely about 
3,210,000 aq. m. (3,210,134, C'aiia Gcr<((), or nearly 
one-half of the South American continent. 

Physical Features , — Brazil is a triangiilai’-shapeil 
country, occupying the eustevn angle of the conti- 
nent. It lies almost wholly within the tronic.s, and 
is still in great part unexplored and unsettled. On 
the north ami west are the great depresHions of 
the Amazon and Paraguay rivers, wliich comprise 
large areas of flood-plains and swaiujis, heavily 
wooded, and alniost uninhabitable. Tliu upper 
coast is bordered l)v low, alluvial liottoni-iaiids 
and sanily ])lains, full of lalces, and in places 
very stcri'le j wliilo the .southern angle of the 
country is rolling cauqw land, bordered by a low 
sandy coast. Aliovo its eastern angle a large 
area of coast-lands and neighbouring plateau is 
.subject to noriodical devastating droiiglitw. The 
interior of tlie country, however, is a high plateau, 
with tv geneval elevation o£ 1000 to 3000 feet, 
irregularly vidgod by imumtaius and deeply cut 
by largo rivors. The mountniiioufi ranges of the 
niavitimo system form tiio eastern margin of this 

i dateau, the oastoriimosb of wliicli is Icnowu as the 
lorrn do Mnr. This range plays an important 
part in tiie development of Brazil, for it is a costly 
barrier to eomuumloation with the interior, and 
turns nearly all the groat rivers inland to find 
outlets through the distant Amazon and La Plata. 
To the west of the maritime system the elevatoil 
tablelands of the Paranil anil San Francisco make 
groat biiy-lilco iiuleutations in the northern and 
southern margins of the mountainous area, nearly 
uniting about' the liend-wators of the latter. To 
the westward of those jdains there is a second 
range, nearly parallel witli the maritime system, 
constituting thu mountains of Ooyaz. To the 
WQHbwavd of tlioso couvo tim great elevated jdaius 
of the Amazonian and Upper Ihiraguayan regions. 
The mountains are composed almost exclusively of 
uplifted strata of great geological age, gneiss ami 
motnmorphic schists, with granite mid other erup- 
tive rocks. Tlu) great elevated idains aro cqiu- 
posetl of horizontal stj'ata dating from the Silurian 
age, so profoundly uuidiliod by the deep excava- 
tions of the valleys that this jiart of the country is 
generally, hut erroneously, ropresonted as moun- 
tainous. Brazil possesses three great river-aysteins 
— the Amazon, La Plata, and San Francisco. The 
Amazon and its tributaries drain fully a half of the 
country. To the east of the Madeira these trihii- 
tjiries are tableland rivers, Imiken by rapids and 
freely navigahlo for comparatively short drstances. 
■\Ve.st of tlie Madeira tliey are lowland rivers, 
.sluggish, bordered by extensive! Ilond-phiins, and 
alVoYil free navigation for hmg tUstances, The I.a 
Plata system drains nearly one-lifth of the country 
through its three branches— the Paraguay, Parami, 
and Uruguay. Tlie lirst of these is a lowland 
river, freely navigable for a long distance, while 
the other two are tableland rivers, full of obstruc- 
tions, and witlnmt free outlets for tiieir U])per-lcvcl 
mivigatiou. The Sau Francisco is a tableland 
river, flowing north-east between the Ooyaz and 
maritime mountains, and thou, breaking through 
the latter, .south-east to the Atlantic. Its trilm- 
tnries are comparatively short, and nearly dis- 
appear along the lower river in the region of .slight 
rainfall. It is not freely navigable because of the 
Paulo Allbuso Falls, The other coast-riveus are 


generally short, the longest being tSio Parahyb.a, and 
liave but little utility mr navigatinn. The climate 
of Brazil varies greatly — tlie lowlands of the 
Amazon and a great part of the coast being hot, 
humid, and iinhealtliy, while the tablelands and 
some districts of the coast swept by the trade- 
winds are temperate and liealtliy. Bee Ajiazon”, 
AMIiUIC'A. 

Tlie vegetation of Brazil is luxuriant aud varied. 
The vast forests of the Amazon ctmtiiiu luuidveds 
of specie.s of trees, <lraped and fe.stooned by climb- 
ing nhints, lianas, orehids, Ovc. Rosewood, Brazil- 
wood, and others supply valuable timber ; tropical 
fruits arc abundant, and other products are noted 
in the section on coimnorce, Tlie number of species 
of animals is also very largo, but tlie individuals in 
each ai'c eoinparatii-ely few. Bcn.sts of prey are 
the jaguar, puma, tiger-cat, and ocelot; the other 
aniiiial.s include the moiikoy, tapir, eapybara, pec- 
cary, aiit-eater, sloth, and boa-constrictor, .illliga- 
tors, turtles, pov]K>ises, and manatees swarm in the 
Amazon; amt among birds, the parrots aud hum- 
ming-birds arc especially iiuinorous. 

Pomtlation , — The population of Brazil, according 
to the census of 1872, was !).f)30,478 of all races 
aud classes, not including about 250,000 wild 
Indians. As immigration lias been small, and tlio 
rate of mortality is very large, the aumml rate of 
inereaso since then has prohnbly not exceeded bj pet 
cent., M’hieh gives an anproxunato population of 
12,103,000 at the close ot 1887. The proportion of 
non-producor,s is very huge, the natural conditions 
of the country romlering labour hut slightly neces- 
sary to inoob the ordiiiaiy vequlvomeiits of life. 
The institution of slavery 1ms had much to ilo 
with this state of things, by degrading mumial 
laliour, and making idlono-’ts rcspccbable. Tho 
African Hliu’e-tvado urns prohibited m 1831, Imb did 
not actually coaso until 1864. In 1871 a gradual 
omanciiiation law was adopted, wliich (reolareci 
the oliildruii horn tlioruiiftcr of slave Jiiotbcrs to ha 
free, but obliged to servo tho motlior’s master until 
tho ago of tu’enty-one Veal’S. It also provided for a 
fund 'witli which to filiorato slaves by pui-olinso. 
Tho mimbov of slaves registered in 187.3 under this 
law \vi\« 1,340,796. Through tho operations of tho 
fund 30,014 slaves had beon riuisoinojl up to tiro 
licginning of 1887, at a total cost of I{9.1O,C04,O79$ 
huilrcis), to wJiioh . tlio slaves contributed 
Rs.l,Bbl,.lO.'')8 from llioir own savings. The 
immiier of slaves voluntarily lihorated and ran- 
somed througli iii'ivato ellorts was very largo, and 
two provinces (Clearu aud Aniaznmis) had been 
declared entirely free. In 1881) a second law ivas 
adopted, pro^’idillg for a neu’ registry, declaring all 
.sexagenarians free, hut with obligatory service 
until tho age of sixty-ftve years, luvd lixing an 
ollicial valuation on all slaves, to prevout further 
abuse, s of the emancipation fund, Tho ollioial 
returns of the registry under this law (eloae<l March 
31, 1887) gave 723,410; the number of sexagen- 
arians liberated was about 100,000, and the imm- 
lier enrolled for obligatory service under the law 
was 18, 040. Finally, by the law of 13th May 1888, 
imincdiato and nucoiulitioiial emancipation wa.s 
decreed, although Brazil had heen unable wliolly 
to replace the system of slave labour. Iinmigraiit 
labour was stilflimited, the poorer rural populntiou 
was both untrained and opposed to habits of in- 
dustry, and the labour of freed slaves had hitherto 
iieen 'utilised oidy to a limited extent. Recent 
events, however, liave provo<l that khui treatment 
and good pay will keep a very large percentage of 
the freedmen on the plantations. 

The Riuuau Uatholic is the established religion, 
and is supported by the state ; but all other sects 
arc tolerated. There are, however, less tlmn 30,000 
non-Catholies in tlio country. Education is com- 
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vmlHor.v ill several jirovinces, but- is still in ft verj' 
biiclvivard cnnditioii ; 84 per cent, of the population 
wan refcni'iied as illiterate at the last eoiisus.^ The 
liiiifpiaye is Portuguese, ■with dialectal varieties, 
diseussed by Yftsctu\celU>a in 0 ditdccfo Bj'«£rti6i*o 
(Ojioito, 1883); aiul the litevat-uve, which dates 
liack to the Ibtli ceiitniy, will fall to he uoticetl 
under PoirriKtuKsi':. 

Govenimoii.— 'The Koverninont of Ihuzil is a 
constitutional monarchy wIioko executive governs 
through a cabinet of seven iiiumhers — eiiipiro, llii- 
auce, wav, marine, jnsUcc, ftvveign ailah's, ami agri- 
culture— and through a president in each of the 
twenty provinces of the empire. Tlie imperial capi- 
tal, lito do Janeiro, constitutes an independent 
mnnicipality. Tlie e.veeutive power is vested in 
the emperor and his eahinet, tlie legislafcivo in a 
(leueral As.seinljly of two lionses — the .Senate and 
Chamber of Dejnities — and the judicial in a council 
of state (advisory only), a supreme tillmiial, tweh'c 
district courts, iuul the usual suhoixlinato courts, 
Tlie crou'ii is Jioroditary, in-esjionsihle, and is 
vested willi the riglits of veto and pardon. The 
annual ap]ji'<)pi'iation for the ouii>eror is 800,rX)0 
ntilreis{or i’80,0(K)). The Senate is composed of 
si.Kty life inembor.s representing provinces, each 
elioseii hy tlio croivn from a list of three iiienihois 
elected hy the people. Tlie Cluunher of Deputie.s 
is at present composed of 12.) membem, reiiresent- 
iiig (li.sCricts, and elected directly hy popular vote 
for a term of four years. The senator's receive an 
annual salary of £1)00, and the deputies £000, with 
travelling e.Kpeiises. The cliamhev may he dissolved 
liy the crown and new elections ordered. The right , 
<if sulTrage is based on a property ouiililiefttion, but 
is so resti'ioted and involved that the voting popu- 
lation of the whole empire haroly nunihers 150,000. 
Tlie legislative se.ssions are hehl annually, opening , 
ilay 3, and lasting four months. The judges, 1 
public prosecutor.s, and superior police olllcials are 

n ointees of tiie crown ; honeo the imUciaiy is 
epcmlcnt, rather than iiu iiulei>ei«lent branch 
of government. The police foree is a military 
organisation, and the chiefs of police are invested 
with .sonii-judicial power.s. Tme provinces are 
governed by presidents appointed by the crown, 
and by .single-house asseiuldies elected hy the 
people. Tliese local asscmliHes, however, do not 
possess mneli disevotionavy power, owing to the 
oxtremo concontration of autliority in the central 
goverameut. 

On a ])eace footing, the army of Brazil consists 
of 13,.500 men, and the navy of 43 vessels of all 
classes, with 5788 oilicor.s aiul men. Iinpro.ssment 
and the enlistment of condemned eriniinals are still 
employed hy tlie military authorities, thwigh laws 
e.xist for uniform ohligatory service (tf yearn in the 
regular army, and 3 iii the re.serve). 

Finance . — Tlie revenue of Jir.azil for 18Si-85 — 
tlie latest to date w’liose accounts are balanced 
—was lls.120, 001 , 7015 :, or £12,005,170, of wliicli 
I{s.(jo,044,8235> were from import, and Ks. 16,767,0459 
from export duties. The expienditnre for the same 
year was Its. 108,495,8376, showing .a delieit of 
It.s. 38,444, 1366. Of the last lifty years not more 
than two liavc yielded a surplus of revenue over 
exiienditiire. Tor the decade 1875-76 to 1884-85 
inclusive, the average deJicit was about £3,10."i,000 
a year. The puldic debt in 1887 w.is £23,55.3,000 
foreign, lts.440,443,2003 internal funded (4 to 6 
per cent, consols), about Ks.92,280,000.$ internal 
unfunded, ami Us. 184,335,000$ pMnwsv currency — 
maUiiig a .sterling total (at 2s. iier milrois) of 
.£9.), 259,720, or very nearly £8 per head of popu- 
lation. 

C'ow/nc/'ce.— Tlio. industries of Brazil are confined 
almost exclusively to ngricnlbnre, mining, and forest 
products, luamifacUiriiig having thus far been but 


.sliglitl)’ developed. Stock-raising lias totally failed 
to keep puce with the domestic consuniption of 
jerkod'meef, which i.s largely imjiorted, TTie coast 
lishcric-s have also been neglected, altliongli Brazil 
is a large oousiimer of codti.sli. The forest products 
are rabber, matd, nuts, cocoa, iiiedicinal planks, 
cabinet and dye woods, d:c.— the first ranking third 
in importance us an article of export. Of agricul- 
tural ]iroduct.s, cofiee oeciipio.s the fiv,st jilacc, and 
fiii’nisYias about two-thirds of the total exports of 
the whole einjnre. The Kio and , Santos export in 
1886-87 was 6,871,170 bags of 00 kilogrammes each. 
The normal export from the wliole empire is Git to 
7 millions of bags. Sugar ranks second in import- 
ance as an export, and is now receiving special en- 
couragement from tlie state, in the grant of intere.st 
guarantees on central nsines. The production of 
cotton and tobacco 1ms coiisidcrahly decreased, and 
•[ that of tapioca has nearly disapjieaved. llice, 
! maize, and many other preufuets are easily groom, 
i but have been overshadowed by colleo and sugar, 
j and to sonic extent discouraged by the higli cost 
j of intoniiil transportatioii. In colonial times the 
mining indii-stries attraiited much attention, and 
yielded large resiiU.s, They are now comjiaratively 
■ unimportant, and nro l ostrictcd in development by 
unfavourable iiiiiting laivs. (lold nml diamomis 
are found in Minos llerae.s, Parand, and Bahia, hut 
the annual production at jueseiit is not largo. Iron 
or&s of snpeiior quality exist in sovoral proviiioos, 
but thei'e are no large mine.s in operation, the 
absence of coal being a serious obstacle to tlie do- 
velopnionfc of this imiiortant industiy. The pro- 
ductions and coiimiorce of Brazil (iamiot lie treated 
bvietly and couiprohenslvely, hccimsc of the total 
lack of reliable statistics. There are no trust- 
worthy ollieiul report.s on those matters, the tahle.s 
given being so defective and full of clerical errors 
as l(j render them valueless. An oilicial report for 
1884-85 gives blie aggregate value of the agricul- 
tural, grezing, and extractive jiroducts for that year 
fttalMmtIls.237,000,000$. The total valucof imports 
in 1885-86 •U'fl.s c'stimateil at Ks, 197,501, 600.6; that 
of exports at Iis.194, 061,6006, of whicli coiiee alone 
contributed lis.324,702,470$. TTie aggregate value 
of the inter-provincial coasting trade for the same 
year was e.Htiinalcd at lls.]36,796,600S. The iiiis- 
takeii policy of levying export (Inties on domestic 
nreilueta, and lieavy import duties on foreign goods, 
has (lone much to re.strict production and commerce. 
Jloi'eover, the system of protection is even gaining 
gnmiid, .and a few iiulustrie.s have nlroudy lieen 
established on tin; oiicouragemeiit given. As no 
land-tax, which would he opposed by tlio great 
landed proi)i-iet(i3'.s, is leided, tlie loss of revenue 
throngh any oiVort to jirotcet national indnstnos 
will certainly lend to .serious linaiicial dillicnlties. 
It should he adsled tlia.t tlie iuUahitants of the 
.sontlipn in-ovinees of the emjiiro are broadly dis- 
tingiiished hy thoir energy from the more indolent 
northerner. It i.s in the soiithoni jirovinces tliat 
the numerous German colonies (comjirisiiig some 
fh^.OOO GennaTiH) arc mostly established. 

Steam comimmication avUIi Eurojie Avas opened 
in 1850, and telegraphic comnmnicatiou in 1874. 
The fimt railway Avas (j])Ciied in 1854; Brazil uoav 
po.ssca.scs a total exten-sion of 4765 iiiile.s under 
traflic, and 1013 miles in construction. Of these, 
1138 mUcs under traffic and 234 mile.s in eon- 
sbmctioii belong to the state, AA-liilc 1444 mile.s 
under ^trafiic and 278 miles in eonstrnetion are 
oiAcvating under iuterost guavantiAes from the state. 
Tlio aggregate nmmmt paid tliese road.s on account 
of gMai'.aMtec(l intere.st uji to the end of 1886 was 
£9,781,6.32. There Avero 52 miles of traiiiAA’ays in 
Brazil in 1887, and 6593 miles of tclegra])li lines. 

Jlistori /. — Brazil avos iir.st discovered on 26tli 
January 1500, by Vicente Yafiez Pinzon, avIio landed 
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at Cape St Augustine, neai' I’eviiambuco, and then 
followed the coast north to the Orinoco. In tlie 
same year a Portuguese oxpeilition to the East 
Indies, under Pedro Alvarez Cabral, discovered the 
Brazilian coast near Porto Seguro on 25tli April 
(April 22, Casdl). Cabral took formal possession, 
and named his new discovery ‘ Terra da Vera Cruz.’ 
Two Portuguese expeditions wore sent out in 1501 
and 1503, the lirst exploring the const from 5“ to 
32’ S. lat., and the second planting a colony and 
bringing hack a rich cargo of Brazil-wood (q.v.), 
whicii gave a nanio to Portugal’s now po.sses.sion. 

In 1530 tho Portuguese government resolved 
npon tlie doliiiite scttleineiit of Brazil, and the plan 
adopted was its division into hereditaiy captaincies, 
which .should lie granted to private iiKlividnals, 
with ample power.s for tlie founding of colonies on 
thoir own account. Many of the earlie.st colonies 
failed throiigli lack of nicjuis, and from inahility to 
holil their ground against tho natives. In 1507 a 
Hngnonot colony, establislied on the hay of llio de 
Janeiro twelve years before, was overtlirown by the 
Portuguese, who then founded the present capital 
of Brazil. Portugal and her colomo.s liaving be- 
come dependencies of Spain, a squadron sent out 
by tlie Dutch in 1623 to seize Brazil captured 
the colonial capital, Bahia. Tho Dutch lost tlic 
city ill 1025, but in ] 030 tliey captured Pernamhueo, 
winch, with several neiglibtmrhig places, they held 
for over twenty years, In 1040 Portugal rogainod 
her indepondenco, and in 1054 her former posses- 
sions, hut without any clofinite sottlomont of her 
boundary disputes with Spain. To strongthon her 
claim to the tenitory on the oastorn shovo of tho iia 
Plata, tho town of Colonia, npiiosito Buenos Ayres, 
was founded in 1670 ; this was tho bogiiming of a 
hitter struggle for tho present republic of Uruguay, 
lasting nearly 150 years, until tlio independenoo of 
that toiTltmy was formally recognised in 1827 by 
Dom Pedro I. Tho discoveiyof gold in Minas Govaes 
in 1603, anti of diamntids in 1720, gave a new 
impetus to tho growth of tho oountiy, ono rosult 
of u'hioh was tho removal of the colonial oapitnl 
from Bahia to llio tie Janeiro. Tho eultiv’ation 
of cotton, tobacco, and sugar-cano had already 
attained great prnmiuonco and jirospority in the 
northern capt{\inoics. Tho colonial system of Por- 
tugal, liowover, was ono of Kolflsh exclusion and 
greedy extortion. The colony was rigidly closed to 
foreigiioi'H, industry uus hurdeued t)y ro.strictioiia 
and monopolies, tho taxes wore farmed out, the 
authorities u'cro arbitrary and grasping, the ad- 
ministration of justice was slow and corrupt, 
printing was forbidden, tlio people were gros.sly 
Ignorant, turbulent, and immoral, mul internal 
cominunieation was slow and dilKciilt. In 1808 
the royal family of Portugal was expelled By the 
French and took refuge in Brazil, and tlie very 
lirst act of Dom Joilo VI. wan to open Brazilian 
ports to foreign coinmcree. He tlien removed 
various reHtrictions on domestic indnstrie.s, founded 
a printing-oflico and library, created new courts, 
aiul opened various scliools and pnhlie institutions. 
All these acts gro.itly .stiiimlateu tho growth of the 
country. In 1821 lie returned to Portugal, leaving 
his eldest sou in Brazil as prince-regent. Personal 
ambition, and the advice of men opposed to 
government from Lisbon, led the young prince to 
declare for Brazilian imlepeiulence, 7th Soptemher 
1822, Ho was proclaimed and croamod oinjieror — 
as Dom Pedro I.— before tlic end of the year, the 
small Portngue.se force in tho country being qiiiokly 
and easily expelled. Tho constitution was ratilied 
and sworn h) early in 1825, and some amendments 
U'CVG added in 18.S'5. The new enijiire, liowevor, did 
not .start smoothly, nor was the reign of Dom Pedro 
I, a. fortunate oiie. Vexed rvitli tlic opposition 
encountered, he in 18.31 voluntarily abdicated in 
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favour of his eldest sou, and withdrew to PovtugaL 
During the lU'xt nine years Brazil was governed by 
regencie.s, but in 1840 a popular agitation led to 
the declaration of tlie young prince’s majority, at 
fifteen ye.'irs of age, and to his coronation tJie- 
followin*' year as Dom Fedvo II. The reign was- 
one of almost unbroken peace, intovniptcd by two- 
wans— Olio with Buenos Ayre.s in 1852, and the otlier 
with_ Paraguay in 1865-70. [Since tlio article was 
jmhlislied, Dom Pedro has been exiled by the re- 
volution of November 1889, his family exiled, and 
the ‘ United States of Brazil ’ declared a ropulilie.] 

See A Jino'jjc?/ in Brnnil, by Professor niul Mrs Agnssir 
(1870); Ilartt, GeoJor/tj of Brazil (Boston. 1870); A. P. 
iVnllftco, Travels on the Amason (1870); Bates, 'The 
Naturatisl on the Aiaazon (1873); Mnlhall, Ilanillook 
o/ Bra-.il (Buenos Ayres, 1877); Fletolicr and Kidder, 
Brazil ami the Brazilians (9tb ed. Phikdetpliia, 187U); 
H. H. Smith, Brazil, the Amazon, and the Coast (1880); 
Sellin, Bas Kuiserreich Brasilicn (1882); Zoller, JDi'e 
Beufschen im hmsilischen Uricald (1883); Weils, Three 
Thoimmi Miles throui/h Brazil (1880); and for the 
liistory, Soutboy’B History of Brazil (1810-19), and the 
Portuguese works of Costanoio and Pereira da Silva. 

Brazil CaBbage, Ciiou Car.-udi:, are names 
somewhat vaguely apjilied to \'arions species of 
C-aladium and Colocasia (natural order, Araeeio), 
uTueh yield etUble tnherw, and are largely culti- 
vated In tho tropics. .See AiiOM, Cocoo. 

Brazilian Ornss, an incorreot popular name- 
applied to a suhstance used in tho tnanufactuvo of 
a t’ory choa]i kiml of iiat«, known as Brazilian 
grass liats, and also as chip hats, It consists of 
stripes of the leaves of a paiiUj C7ntwi«-rw;s urgen- 
tea, wliich arc imported into Britain for this inamt* 
factui’o, and cliieny from Cuba. Hee Uiiam.'f.uoi’S. 
Brazilian Plum. See Hoa Pi.um. 

Brazil Nuts are tho seeds of tho Bertholhtia 
exedsa, a majestic and heautiful tree holnuglng to 
the Locytliiifacoa', a Hub-ordor of Myrtaoen* (q-v.). 



0 , llio fmlt; h, tlio snnie, wlMi linlf the porlciirp removed to 
Bliow tlio nuts or si-eils ; c, a single nut or seed ; il, a nut cut 
aerosB ; c, a loaf, 

Tlie tree grows to the height of 100 or 120 feet, and 
ahmmtlH on the hanks of the Orinoco, and in the 
nortiiern parts of Brazil. It produces a roiuul 
woody aoetl-vessel, almost as largo as a uian’s liead, 
within each of the four divisions of wliicli lie .six or 
eight of the seeds. The poricai'i) is very heavy nnd 
.solid; and at the time wlien this groat fruit is 
ready to fall, it is dangerous, to walk under the 
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tvoe. 'I'lie seeds, wliieli are popularly called nuts, 
aiul mucli I'caemblo fruits of that description, are 
writiklcd aud tiiaiii'iilar, having a hard shell niid a 
jmreM’liito koviiel, wliicli, %Yheii fresh, is verj’ agi-ec* 
able. Tiioy are chiefly exported from PaiA and 
French Guiana, and are well known in our shops. 
They yiehl as much tvs 5(5 per cent, of oil, which is 
gucHil lor bmning. The also much esteemed nuts 
or seeds of the Lcciithis ollaria^ the Sapucaya or 
Monkey -jiot tree, are jiroduccil in a pericarp which 
resembles a rasty iron \H)t with a litf, and which is 
indeed ein]doyc<r as a vessel for juany purposes hy 
the Brazilian Iiulians. L. Lixteleata ICouroujiita 
(luancmis) is the cainion-hnil ti-ee ; the fruit con- 
tains a sweet, fragrant, and refrcsliing pulp. 

Brazil-tVOOd, a <lark-red or yellowish-hrown 
dye-wood, ^vliich forms a eonsiderahlc article of 
export from Brazil. It is tiio produce of dilFereiit 
specie.s of t^ii'salpinia (q.v.). Much of the Brazil- 
wood of commerce is obtained from the heart-w'ood 
of Cemdpinia brus/licitsis, a native of the West 
Indies.— Pjcknaiihuoo Wood is the produce of 
C. cchhudd, sometime.^ regarcle«l a-s the Brazilian 
form of the precediiigspecics. The tiiiihcris calleil 
Nicni'iigna-ivood. The f^ap^Kin-wood ( 6'. /SVr/yjrtM) 
of the East Indies has similar properties, and is 
described ns an article of European commerce in 
110.3 under the name of hrasill, hrasilly, &c. (cf. 
•Span, brasil ; Fr. byesil, for which Marco Polo lias 
bersi). Thus Ihazil-wood does not really owe it-s 
naino to the country of its fi'crj^nent origin, but 
the country to its abundance of rod ilye-woocis. 
0. cristd probably yields suine of the inferior West 
Indian Brazil-wood. 

The coloui'ing matter is termed biusilin ; strong 
decoctions of Brazil-wood are used hj' the dyer an<l 
calico-jninter in the fabrication of reds, tirowns, 
&c. ; it is also used in the manufacture of red ink, 
See Ink, Dvkstui'FS, and Sandalwood (Bkd). 

Brazing* or SOLiHiinNO, is the procras of 
uniting together two jiieces of brass, two pieces 
of copper, or one of en(di, by moans of a lianl 
solder, partaking more or laas of the composition 
and ])ropoities of ordinary hmsa. The edges or 
jiiii'ts of metal to be joined are first filetl bright, wi 
as to be thoroughly clean, then there is strewed 
over the joint a mixture of the solder and hurax. 
The solder emjdoyed varies in composition accord- 
ing to the kind of u’orlc, and may Im renderal 
more fusible by tbo addition of a larger amount 
of zinc. Hard solder, or ‘ spelter solder,’ for bi-ass 
consists of 1 part of copjasr to 1 of zinc ; for copper 
or iron it is nsiially 1 part of copper to |ths of 
a ])art of zinc. The proportions, Imwevei-, vary, 
3 of copper to 1 of zinc being about the Iianlest 
solder. After tiie solder is made it is again 
heated ami gramtlalcd in a mortar for use. Tlie 
borax is employed to form a glazo over the 
byightciied .sni-fnces, and thus prevent tlic oxida- 
tion of the metal, which would seriously interfere 
with brazing, and even stop the operation. An 
outu'ard coating or layer or chareoal i.-^ likewise 
serviceable in the exclusion of the air during the 
brazing of largo pieces of metal. M'liere a very 
high heat is required in the preccss, a little 
powdered glass is mixed with the borax. The 
mixture of solder and borax may ho applied dry, 
Imt it is better to moisten it with water, and Ui 
lay it on the filed .snrface-s with a spoon. The 
whole is then gently lieate<l, when the water 
evaporates and ]ea>’o.s a cnist of borax and solder. 
The work may now be stronglj' heate<l by a 
bellows, ljio^\'i)ipe, or over a clear charcoaf or 
coke lire, ami at a bright red boat the solder 
fuses ami the zinc bogin.s to hum with a pale- 
blue llame. At this stage the solder jlushca or 
becomes liquid enough to permeate the joint or 


crevice 3 but Hhould it bo tardy in acting thus, 
several slight taps will insure the ]n'oper result. 
The whole is now cooled, and, towards the close, 
the articles may be introduced into cold water for 
more rapid reduction in temperature, Tiece.s of 
metal wliich have undergone the process of Iwaz- 
ing are so firmly united that they may be rolled 
and rc-rolled without the parts yielding. Steel is 
brazed with a solder composed of 10 parts .silver, 
1 of copper, and 1 of brass. See Soi-DICR. 

BvrtZOSj fovmevly Bkazos de Dios, a river 
of Texa.s, B.S., ri.sing in a tableland called the 
Staked Tiain, i« the N\V. of the state, and running 
950 miles .south-eastward, till it falls into tlie Gulf 
of Mexico alvnut 40 miles SW. of (lalveston. It is 
navigable at all time.s to a distance of 40 miles from 
its mouth, aud at high-water for 250 miles. 

Brazza* the largest and most populous of tlie 
Dalmatian islands of the Adriatic, Muth an area of 
152 sq. ni., and a pop. (1880) of 19,909. Its surface 
is mmintainons, attaining 2578 foot, and richly 
woodeil ; excellent marble i,s quarried. )Sau I’iotro 
is the chief town. 

Brazza* I’ikuke SAVorciNAN de, a French 
explorer, of Italian descent, was bom at Romo in 
1852. Ho studied at Paris, entered the French 
navy in 1870, and served on the Gaboon station. 
In 1870-78 ho made a famous exploration of the 
Ogoway, and of some of tlm northern tribuliiries 
of the CJougo, In 1878 the Freueli govermueut 
gave him 100,000 francs for exidoration and tho 
premotiou tif French iutorests in the country r\<ivtU 
of tho Congo, where he secured vast grants of laml 
for France, and founded several statums, that called 
Brazzaville being on tho nortliern shore of Stanley 
Pool. In 1888 lie again returned to extend tho 
territmy secured to France, tliis time with a 
government grant of 1,275,000 francs, besides stoves 
and provisions of all kinds ; and by tlio end of 1885 
he had established twenty-six stations, Franceville 
being the chief. The .securing for France of her 
great dependency lying between tho Gaboon and 
tho Congo is mainly Ins work ; and of that depend- 
ency he was maile govornov in 1880. Sec <F)NU(>. 

BrCtlCli, in a military hoiihg, is a gai) or opening 
in any cd th(3 dcfeiice.s of a fortress, ollbcted citlier 
by mining or by the lire of gmi.s placed in what 
are called Mtreucliing-batteries.’ Tho liigh earthen 
minparts of all fortresses are surrounded by deep 
diteliea. In order to .siqiport tlie weight of the 
minpart, and make the ditch a more formidablo 
uljstaele, its sides arc built up with rotaiiiiiig walls 
of masonry, technically ealied ‘ rovefciuent.H,’ often 
.80 feet liigb and 1.5 ‘feet tJiiek at tlie foot. To 
breach by mining, the explosives arc lodged at tlm 
back of the revetment and near its foot under the 
parapet in .siillieiont quantities to bring down tlie 
{'reater part of the whole bank of earth and retain- 
ing wall. Tim deliris falling into tlm ditch forms a 
ramp or .slojte, up wliieh tho assaulting party riisli 
into the fortress. At the same time tlm wall 
retaining tho far side of the ditch, called tlm 
‘couiiteiscarp,’ is treated in a .similar manner to 
facilitate tlm do.sconfc into tlm ditch, Tim Hame 
rasulfc may be obtained by artillery lire. Heavy 
howitzere are placed in batteries ahlmt 1000 yards 
from tlm ‘e.scarp’ or I'evotment of tlm raiupart, 
mion wliich they drop .shell, at an angle of descent 
of about 14“, cmmliliii'' it away from tlm top dowu- 
wai-d.«, until a inactical broacli 20 or 40 yards wide 
is made. _ During tlm Peuiiisulav war timre were 
.some formidable oxam]ilos of bremdiing-. .'\t Bada- 
joz, 14,000 shot brought down 180 feet of wall in 
104 hourii, from a distance of 450 yards. At ,St 
.Sebastian, 18,000 .shot brouglit down 100 feet of 
wall ill 02 day.s, from a distance of (120 yards. It 
was thou calculated that 10,000 24-lb. shot, or 
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240,00011). of iron, would Ijioaelt 100 feet of wall of 
average lUnien.siona fi oin n dint-ance of 600 yanls. 
But iiiiprovemeiits in modern artillery have gimtly 
reducGit the.se figure.s j tlnw, at the aiege of Stras- 
hurg in 1H70, 1000 rounds frinn a OO-pouiHler guu 
hronglit down 30 yards of a wall 15 feet high from 
a battci-y 870 yards distant. See SiKcii;. 

Itrcacli is a legal term usal in England and 
Scotland to denote the violation of a legal right or 
obligation. The most common form of tliis is 
Bvttftcl) of Contract, A contract may he broken hy 
simple failure to 2 ’ay or to norfonn, or hy the 
debtor making it imiiossiblo for him to perform 
before tlio time arrive.s, or l)y his seriously declar- 
ing that lie will not i)erforni. In' some cases the 
creditor lias a right to sjiecific imidomeiit — i.e. an 
order by the court on tbo otlior party to do what 
ire promised to do ; but iu most cases the remedy 
is an action of damages for broach of contiuct ; and 
(liliienlt questions arise a.s to the iiroper measure 
of damages. In an ordinaiy mercantile sale, for 
instance, if the seller fails to deliver, the hi^er 
must go into tlie market within a I'eanonable time 
to supply liiinsolf. On the other hand, if the 
buyer breaks tbo contract, the seller should dis- 
po.so of the gooils as soon as possible, and cliarge 
the diflerencc of market and coiitmct price. 
Broach of Trust con.sists in the violation of the 
exi>vess or im]>licd obligatbms of a trnstce — e.g. 
making an investment oi trust funds not sanctioned 
iiy the trust deed, or using trust funds in the hiLsi- 
noss of ttie trustee. The liability so incurred^ is 
generally to rejilace tbo funds, sometimes with 
puna! interest, Snub acts are often restrained by 
interdict or injunction at the instance of the 
beueiicuivies. Breach of trust often takes a 
criminal oomidoxion, and is punished ns emhezzle- 
ment. Breaches of contract are very rarely 
criminal — indeed only where the element of eon* 
spivacy occurs. Breach of the I’oncc includes a 
groat variety of criminal acts, from mohhing and 
rioting ilown to small police oll’ences. In England, 
Breacli of Clo.so is a tocimicnl exproasion for tre^iass 
on private ground ; Breach of Pound is the oflenee 
of breaking open tiio ijliiee where distrainefl goods 
are placed for custody u’ith n view to sale. In 
Bcotland, Breach of Arrestment lueans the disi-egawl 
of the prohiliition to i>ay or doliver, which is 
oileeted ny use of arrostinent in the hands of 
adolitor; it involves only civil consequence.s — \dz. 
the liability to pay or deliver a second time. 
Breach of Interdict, on the otlior hand, is regarded 
as a more serious confcemi>t of coart, and is often 
severely punished criminally. See CONTllACT, 
Damages, Tru.st, Inti;udict } and for Breach of 
Ih'omise of Marriage, sec JIakhiage. 

Breaching Tower, or Beffroi, was the 
name of a tower used in the military sieges of 
ancient and medieval times. 'i'Vhen a totvn was 
to bo besieged, a movable tower, as_high as the 
walls, was brought near it; cuid this tower was 
the befl'roi. Its use is more than once -spoken of 
by Ciesav in liis account of his campaigns in 
(janl. Froissart describes, with his usual sjurit, a 
buHroi employed at the siege of the easfclo of 
Breteuil in 135(3. iit the .siege of Jeinaalem hy 
tlio Cm,sadors, a beli'roi tvas carried in pieces, 
jnit together just beyond bow-shot, ami then 
luisheil on wheels to a proper position. Some- 
times tliey were jiushed on by pressure, sometimjss 
by capstans and rojies. The highest were on six 
or eight wheels, and had as many a.s twelve or 
(iftoeii stories or stages ; but it was usnal to limit 
the lioiglit to three or four stages. Tlicy were 
often co\’ero<l with raw liide-s to pro^t^ them 
from the iiaines of boiling grease and oil directed 
against them by the besieged j and tliaro was a 


hinged drawln-idge at the top to let down upon 
the parapet of the wall to aid in landing. The 
lower stage frequently Invd a ram (see Bat'I'EUING- 
mV-M) ; while the others were crowded with bowmen 
and slingers; or there were bowmen on all the 
stages except the top, which liad a stoiiniiig or 
'boai'ding party. The locus clcmiciis for a descrip- 
tion of such military ciigincH is this from Lord 
Bei’nera’ Froissart, I. cix. 131 ; ‘ Two belfries of 
great timlicr, with iii. stages, every belfry on four 
gieat wheels, and the sides towards tlie town, were 
covered with cure holy [Fr, cuir bouilW] to (lefeiul 
them from lire ami from sliob ; ami into every stage 
there were ’pointed C. archers.’ Tlie engine was 
also called a sow. 


Bread, The eavlie.st and nio.st tnhnitive way of 
making bread was to soalc the grain in u ater, sul)- 
ject it to pre-ssure, and then diy it by natural or 
artificial heat. An improvement upon this was to 
pound or bray the grain in a mortar, or between 
two fiat stones, before moistening and heating. 
A rather more elaborate limisitig or grinding of the 
grain leads to such simple forms of bread as tlie out- 
atkesoi Scotlftiid, whieli aru i>vcpared by moisten- 
ing oatmeal (coarsely ground oats) ■with Avatcr 
containing some common salt, kneading Anth tbo 
hands upon a baking-board, rolling the inass into 
a thin slicct, and ultimately heating before a good 
lire, or on an iron plate called a girdle, avIucIi is 
suspended above the lire. In a similar inannor, 
the hnrley-ineal and pease-meal hmmeks of Scot- 
land are prepared ; and in the East Indies (especi- 
ally the Punjab and jVfghanistan), as avoU as in 
Scotland, flour is kneaded Avith water, and lolled 
into thin sheets, as scones (nlthongli this term 
in usually aiipUed to broad liglitened with butter- 
milk ami halving-soda.) The nassow.r mhes of 
the Israelites were also prepared, in this Avay. A 
similar propai'atioii of wlieiit-llour, but where the 
sheet of dough is made much thicker, forms the 
dumpers of Australia. The Iiiilian corn-meal, 
kneaded Avith water and lired, allbrds the corn- 
bre^ of America. The kinds of bread referred to 
above a're doMgnatejl nn/eat'CHC(f, as no leaven has 
been added to the dough to excite fermentation. 
No chemical change has therefore been iiroduced 
except tliafe the stareli has been rendered more 
soluble by bJie process of baking. Even in the time 
of Slosea, hoAvevor, Imrcn was omiiloyed in mak- 
ing bread. It is held jirohable that tlio Egyptians 
were tlie first to use leaven ; that the secret aftor- 
wanisliecame known to the Greeks; and that the 
Greeks communicated tlie process to the l{<)man8, 
wlio spreail the invention far and wide in the 
nortlieru counfcrias ditring llieir camjiaigns. 

The grain of Avlieat is gCTicrally employed in the 
manufacture of Lrcad among the better classes and 
more advanced nations, though rye, barley, Indian 
com, and rice are also extensively used. The 
av'crage composition of the grain of Avlieat is i 

Moisture It'O 

MiDcnvlwaUeT.. 

Albuiiiinuus budic.H (KcduMc in alcoliol). . . ?'2 
XitnigcHousiii5tter(liisi'liiljle lii nleoliol). 4*6 

Sugar. - 2’2 

CcHuiu.se 3‘0 

Stare)) US'S 

m. fS 

Total ioO-6 


The proportion of tUe.so ingredients, liOAvevor, varies 
considerably. Mucli depends on soil and climate. 
Taken as a general nuo, to Avhicli there are ex- 
ceptions, the wlieiit liecoino.s more starchy as u-o 
pvoceeil sonthwatda. The strongest foreign tloius 
(he. those richest in gluten) are grown in Minnesota, 
Manitolm, Huuj^-y, and Russia. Indian wheat 
nsuatly furnishes a iveak flour. The principal con- 
stituents of AA’lieat may bo separated from each 
other without nmeli difliculty. Tims, if wheat* 
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llour he placed in ii olutli-lwii' with the mouth -well 
closeit, iiiul tlio whole introilncetl into a hnsiii of 
watov, and pressed by tbo fingere for some tiiiio, 
tJie starch is sniieczed tlirough the cloth as a line 
wiiite powder, and the gluten is left in the cloth ns 
a viscid or sticky .substaiieo. Again, if wheat-ttoiir 
he burned (»n a poveeluin pint© cui a fire, or oven, 
nr gas-lamp, till it can bwru no longer, it leaves 
behind a small amount of ash or saline matter. 

I’re\'ious to being ejuidoyed in the fabrication of 
bread, the grain of wheivt undergoes the jn-occss of 
nii/liiiff, with the drmbtc »»l>ject of recliiciiig it to a 
fun) state of tlivision, and separating the more hard 
and indigestible parts (see Mil.!.). During the 
grinding operations, the wlient as it imsses from 
grain tn llour nearly doubles its hulk. Tlie pro- 
ducts come fj'oiii the dressing-machine divided into 
dilVerent ipmlities, a ynnvtor of wlieat yielding by 
some systems of nulling : 


l-'liAir, Vil; iiiut ai\ 71‘80 i«r cent. 

3JMti (siiifill litid large). 23'W « 

Ocriii, suvcfi'iiiys, light wlii-.'>l,c-xlifmst 

dvist, &c S‘23 v 

Wnsfy 1 !' 

Total liW-Wt 


In the making of bread In Great IJritain, the 
Hours are blended by the Imker so ns to produce 
liroiid of desired rpiality. Tn the inakinj; of good 
bread throe things are absolutely requisite : llour 
or meal, yeast w leaven, and water containing 
salt. The Yeast (q.v.) or leaven is addcil to give 
a start to tlie rcrinontaUmi {q.v.) process, thereby 
Kupidying carhoiiic acid, which oonmmnicates a 
sinnigy or light texture to tlie bread. Leaven is 
tile move pvimHive ferment., and is simnly a portion 
of moistened llour or dough in which tlie putvcfac- 
tivQ agencies have licguii to work. It may lie 
jn'ociued by allowing inoisteiicil Hour to lie in n 
warm apartment (summer heat) for .six or eight 
days, and when sutlioieiitly formed, lias an acid 
taste and rcactioii, and a somewhat fusty ocloitr. 
When bi'ougUt in contiict Mith a now portion of 
flour and water, uml incorporated therewith hy 
kneading, it very quickly acts as a ferment, an'd 
develops parlial fermentation in t)ic whole. Ilciiec 
it is that wliore leaven is usih). It is ciistonmry to 
votavu a portion of the leavened dough for the. next 
baking, On tlie Continent, leaven is still very 
extensively employeil, ©.speeially in districts faV 
from breweries. In JJritaiii, yeast is generally 
used as tiio fernieiit, Tlicrc are three forms in 
ftommon use — viz, ‘brewers’ yeast,’ ‘German com- 
pressed,' and ‘patent.’ 

The materials being at liiiml, and the proper 
tjenclies, utensils, and oven being within reach, the 
baker takes a quantity of water ami adds to it 
the yeast and salt j after whicb the tloiir is added, 
Sind tiio wliole thoroughly and lahorioiiHly kneaded 
together till it assumes ‘a nipy con-sistenee. It is 
then called tlie ■yinii(!C, and is placed in a kneading- 
trough ill a u ariii jiJace, wliieli is stylerl scttinn Hie 
ymmje. Tn ii .short time, tlie yeast begins to act on 
the gluten, stareli, and sugar of the llour, compell- 
ing the latter to puns into alcohol andearlMiiiic acid 
gas ill every part of the dough, wliieh thereby 
liecfime.s inllated with iiiimmcmble air cavities. 
‘When the feriiiontiULon has siillicientl.v advanced, 
the baker tiike.s tiie sponge, adds more i’lonr, water, 
and salt, n second time subjects tlie wliole to a 
thorough process of kneading, and makes it 
into dough, after whioh he allows the nm.ss to 
lie in a warm place for from one to two hours. 
The dough swells considerably from distension by 
gns, and is weighed out into'lnmjxs of the proper 
size, which are .shaped into loaves, eoiistituting 
tlio hutch^ or pliieeil in tin pan.s, and allowed 
to lie for a short time till they get fiirtlicr dis- 
tended. 'I'lie oven 1ms previously been heated to a 


tempevatuve of at least 450° b’., which is the lowest 
temiHjrature at which bread can bo baked, and 
luiigingnp to ,572° F. ; when it 1ms been tliorouglily 
eleaneii out, the loaves are iiitrodneeil, and tlio oven 
.shut up. Until recent years bakers had not im- 
proved upon the method u.sod in the liakeries of 
roiiipeii — viz. by burning wood in the lloor of the 
oven itself until the proper tempevatuve had been 
reached, tlien cleaning out and introducing the 
loaves. Latterly, however, tliis .somewhat incon- 
vciiiont metlunllms been improved upon, and many 
large bakeries are fitted with ovens lieatod eitlieV 
by tlucs, gas (ve^enoratov), or supevhenteil steam. 
The heat acts m dissipating imicli of the water 
from the ilough, in distending tlio air cavities more 
fully, and in partially boilintj the starcli and gluten 
of the dongii, and developing some gum from the 
Htarcli. Indeed, though the tempevatuvo of tlie 
oven is mncli Iiiglior, yet tiic loaves beyond the 
mere crust arc bathed in an atmosphorc of steam, 
and are never lieated above 21o°F. , as has been 
proved by direct experiments with the thormometcr. 
Olio ellect of the heat is to aiTe.st any further Fer- 
mentation (q.v.; see also YiiA.ST). After ahont 
<mo and a half hours' Inikiug in the oven, the length 
of time being determined by the tomperatiivc, the 
loaves are withdrawn, and ulhuved to cool. The 
brown Hjipcarauce of the crust of loaves, and tbo 
pleasant taste of the crusts, arc due to the action 
of the heat on the stavch and the foymivtion of 
Dcxtriii (q.v.), a soit of gum. The mimbor of 
quartern (idb.) loaves which a sack of llour weigh- 
ing 280 lb. yields, is from 86 to 06 according to the 
strength of the ilmir. It will bo apparent, there- 
fore, that ns 28U lb. of llonr yield on an average 
SCO lb. of bread, a good deal more water must he 
presunt in tlie intt'er than in the former ; and, 
indeeil, ordinaiy good vvlicfiten bread contains 
about 45 per cent, of water. Tliis water is retained 
oven after the loaf is anjiarently dry, and oven 
mealy, as the gum and gluten liave a great afllnity 
for water. 

Macliiiiory has now superseded manual lahour 
in many of the operations of hroad-niaklng. In a 
few of' the largest Tatkerios the Honrs obtained 
from varioirs sources are blended by passing through 
a sifting-machine, and are tlienco conveyed Tiy a 
strap or ondles.s screw to largo bin.H. From Lllose 
bins, when I'arisiaii liarm or brewers’ yeast is 
used, the Hour is drawn oil’ into barrels or troughs in 
which the s]>onge has to be stirred. Tho stiiTing 
is usnaily pcvformoil by means of a vortical spindle 
provided with liorizontal biade.s, whicli is made 
to revolve in a harrol or trongli. At tlie proper 
time the spongre :is emptied into a kneadiiig- 
nmehine, the reinaiudor of tlie water and salt is 
lublcHl, and a quantity of llour i.s drawn olf from 
the bins snfiioieiit to make the mass of tho de.sired 
cousiHteucy. The whole is now tiuiroitglily luixcd 
into dough. This o|)cratioii is completed in from 
live t« ten minutes in batche.s which will turn out 
from one liuiidrud to live Inindrcd loaves. Tliere 
are several kinils of kneading-nmehiues in tho 
market, hut the two most commonly used arc the 
‘ Thomson ’ and the ‘ Plieiderer ’ nuicliiiics. '.I'hov 
consist essentially of an iron trough provided with 
blades revolving in opposite directions. Tn the 
‘'niom.sou’ iimeliino tiio bhuh's revoh'c njion tlie 
aanie axis, while those of tho ‘ I’ileidorev’ rovoivo 
uiHUi difierent axes. As soon as tlic dough is 
thomugldy made, it is emptied into troughs, wliere 
it remains for an liour or two. It is then con- 
veyed to a table and weighed out, and afterwards 
moulded into loaves as already dolailed, There 
have been several attempts to make machines to 
divule and mould the dough into loaves, Imt these 
have not yet been iiorfectcd. 

The baking busine.ss is chiefly carried on in shops 
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of iiioclorato tliinunsions, in -whiuli on an avorayo 
iioiiiaps twenty bag« of llotir are used per week, 
out in many large cities the factory system has 
iicen intvoiUvccd. .Some of tiiesc are on avevy large 
scale, using 1000 to 2000 bags every week. From 
tlio nature of tlie industry, operations are princi- 
pally carried on at ni'dit or early morning. In 
England till recently fdmost every family in tlie 
country baked its o\Yn broad, but the Bcottish 
custom is gradually creeping in, of getting supplied 
by a baker from a neighbouring town. 

The appearance wliicli good wheaten bread 
onglib to present is that of a vesicular nr spongy 
mass, from which layers can loj readily detnehen ; 
and this, liiunvn to bakers ns piled bread, is the 
best inde.y of good, wbolesomo, and easily digested 
lu-oad. Wlien the layer-s cannot be detacbcil, and 
the loaf cannot bo crumbled down by the ilngor.s 
into n coarse powder, or the fragments be 
thoi'ongldy soaked and be readily dill'iised through 
water, but lieoome a permanent tough mass of 
dough, the bread is imperfectly made. 

Rye-broad is very e.vtensively used in northern 
Enropoan countries, where tbo soil being sandy is 
admirably adapted for the growth of fcliat grain. 
It yields a flour darker than wbeat-llonr, It is 
almost equal in imtribivo value to wlieateii bread. 
Harley and oats, which, when used as bread, are 
generally made into cakes or bannocks, po.s.sess 
also a composition not nnliko wheat. Indian corn, 
which thrivc.s luxuriantly on the Amerienn soil, 
and is largely used there for bread, as also to a 
considerable extent in tlie Old World, is little 
different from wheat in the i)voportion of its in- 
gredients. Rice is oceasionally employed in imiking 
bi'cad, blit it is not nearly so nutritious as wheat. 

Ibit although, -with tlie exception of rice, the 
various kinds of grain do not sensildy difVer in i 
the amount of mibritUnis matter contained in the ' 
meal, yet there is a great dill'erenco as to the 
quality of yielding a light, sjKingy bread. In this 
re.spect blio Hour of wheat excels all otliens. This 
quality seems to depend upon the meclinnical 
Ktructure of the gluten of wheat, which gives a 
glutinous, sticky consistency to the dough, ren- 
dering it impervious to tlie carbonio acid gas 
formed in it during the fermentation, .so that tlie 
gas thus imprisoned swells it un. Tlie meal of 
other grains forms a more granular and le.ss tena- 
cious dongli, whioli allou’s the gas to escape with 
more or less ease as it is formed. It is thus 
impnssitile to make a light spong,v loaf of oatmeal, 
however finely it migliL lie groniid. In the ease of 
wliolo-nieal bread, or brown bread, the rough, Jiard 
particles of the bran interfere Avith tlie ordinary 
tenacions quality of wheaten ilonr, and make tlie 
dough slightly jiorous, so that much of tho gas 
escapes, and thu.s this kind of bread is never so 
jnueli raised as bread of lino flour. 

Instead of raising the dough by the action of 
yeast, which decomposes a part of the Hour and 
causes the loss of about 2 per cent., bicarhomite of 
Hoda and hydroeliloric aciil, or bicarbonate of soda 
and tartaric acid, are soiiietimos employed. Tlie 
jiropnrtiuns by tliis process are 4 Hi. of Hour inti- 
mately mixed with 320 grains of biearhonale of 
sodaT to tliis is added a mixture of 3o ounces of 
water and GA.Jlnid drachms of hydrochloric acid, 
sp. gr. 1-10, or 320 grains of bicarbonate, and 100 
grains of tartaric acnl, and the whole is kiieadeil 
ami placed in the oven. AVlicn the mixture is made, 
the acid acts on the bicarbonate of soda, forming 
common salt, wliich is left in the dough, and car- 
bonic acid is liberated at every point, and comiiinni- 
cates a spongy texture to the mass. This process 
is cliioHy used in making whoh-meal bread, as tho 
usual fermentation process would cause too iinich 
cliange- in tho bran, and produce a bread liable 
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to sour by secondary fermentntion. It is also 
omidoyod in making ‘fancy' and 'small bread.’ 
Sesqnicavbonato of ainmnnin, is employed to some 
extent in the pve\iavation of vnska, gingov-bvead, 
and otlier light fancy bread ; when lieatod, it 
entirely passes into gas, and thus yields a verj’ 
spongy mass, Hhoii-Orcad is prepared from Hour 
with Avhich butter lias been incorporated. 

Ri'oum, Composition, or Wliolc-Jlonr Brmd is 
made from tlio ground hut iindrcs.sed wheat, and 
tlierefnre contains tlic bran as well as the Hour. 
Some years ago it was suggested that as the bran 
contained more nitrogenous matter than tlie flour, 
tlie whole meal must be moic nntvitious tAiau the 
liner Hour alone. Rut that opinion is now con- 
siderably modilied. Tho great argument in favour 
of the vise of Avhole-nieal bread is that it contains 
more nitrogen than white bread. Tliis is perfectly 
true, but as was pointed out by NS'i^nev, the nitro- 
gen of oeieals exists in two lorms — viz. the 
ooagulahle and the ntm-coagulu-hle alljiiiiiinoids, 
tho former being those available for the piujioses 
of mitritioii, Avliilst tlie latter are almost nsele.ss 
for the purposes of food, cfmsistinj? of alkaloids 
and salts of nitrogen. Tlie fine portion of the Hour 
was found by him to contain the nitrogen in the 
lirst condition, whilst the bran contained the coni- 
paratively usele-ss form of nitrogen, A strong 
urgnmeiit against the use of wbole-vneal bread 
is that the gritty particle.s which are present in 
the bran cause an vimiatural irritation in the 
alimentarv canal, and lead to fi quicker evacua- 
titui of tlio Imt partially digested and absorbed 
food. This explains why brown bveavl possesses 
laxative iiroiiorties, and why lahonvons fed on 
it oonskler that it makes them hungry soon 
again j they feel that it does not last in _ the 
stomacli, and consequently think it lias little 
nnnrislnnent in it. 

The Act of 1836 prescrihe.s tliat bread, except 
French rolls and fancy bread, must he sold by weigfit 
only; ami the Factory and Workshops Act of 1878 
regulates the condition of bakehouses. See also 
RlSCUlT, CliUKALS, DlETll’nCS, FLOUU, FOOD, 
N X/TKITION, WlIKAT. 

Aukatkd Bki:ad is- prepared by a process 
patented by J)r Danglish in March 1859, and was at 
one time very popular, but its use is now almost 
exclusively cimnuetl to Ijondou and district. The 
jiroce.ss consists in placing the Hinir in a strong 
inclosed iron box, and moistening it with carbonic 
acid watei', prejiared as stated under Aerated 
Waters (q.v.). The dough is then worked iqi by 
machinery for ten minutes or so inside the Ivox, 
from wliicli it is dropped into moulds, which form 
it into loaves. It is thou placed in an oven, when 
the carbonic acid, jireviously introduced Avitli tho 
Avater Avithin the dough, expands, and forms a 
light imlntable bread. The advantages ciaimed 
for this iiuithod of Avorking bread are: (1) There 
is a saving of the Avliole of the waste caused bj* 
fermentation, Avliieli admits of more bread being 
made out of a sack of Hour than by tlie ojd process ; 
(2) The process, instead, of viecupying eight or ten 
lionvs, is completed in half an hour; (3) Tho cost 
of macliinery and gas is less than tliat of yeast 
used in the old process; (4) The dough requires 
no liandliiig to knetul it and form it into loaves ; 
(6) The bread is absolutely pure— it is siuAply 
Hour, Avater, and salt. Not having jindergono the 
process of fermentation, however, it lias not the 
peculiar .sweet llavour that Ave are (iceustomed to 
in ordinary bread, and tlio palate soon tires of tlie 
somoAvhat vapid taste. 

Gluten Rueau is a bread prepared in such 
a Avaj’ that it contains no starch or sugar, so as 
to he siutablu as a food for diabetic patients. The 
flour is made into a stiff dough Avith Avater, and 
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allowed to stand for a .slun-t time, usually an hour. 
It is tliea kneiulcd under rimiiing water so as to 
.separate and Mnsli au’ay the stareli. Wlien. the 
wu.sli water censes to he milky, tlie reinaiuing 
ghiLeii is made up into small rolls and baked. 

The (ululicrcitioHs of bread are dealt with in the 
article on ADUl/i’lvR\TioK. 

Bro.adalbnuc. See Casipbull, 

Bvctld-lVuit Tree [Afiocannts inctstt), a tree 
of the sub-order Artoearpacefe of Urticacea'-iq.v.), I 
a native of the i.sland.s of the Pacific Ocean and of 
the Indian Arehipelagn, is one of the most important 
gifts of nature to the inhabitants of these regions, 
it.s fruit supplying the principal part of their food, 
un<l its inner baik a consideraolo part of their 
clothing, wliilst its timber and its milky juice are 
also employed hiv ecouowiieal purposes. The genus 
to wliicli it Itelong.s (Cr. ArtoiW'jms, ‘bread-fritit’) 



is (listiiiguislieil l)y having the male flowere in eat- 
Ivins, witli a tu'O-leavcd perianth and one stamen ; 
the female llower-s naVetl 5 the hiiit roniidish, 
iiesliy, and tnbereulated. The bread-fniit tree is 
a rnthor sleiulor tree, dO to 50 feet liigh, and often 
rises almost lialf it.s lieight without a branch. It 
has largo piiinatilid leavas, fi-ofiuently 13 .t« 18 
inches long, dark-gveeu, and glosay. 'the fruit is 
generally oval, or Jiearly .Hplierical, and about the 
size of a eliild’s liend, and 3 or 4 lb. in weight. It 
is a sorosi.i, a cfniijnmiicl or aggregate fruit formed 
from mimcrons liowers on a coiiuiion axis, and is 
covereil •svith a mnghisb rind, which is marked 
Avitli small square or lounge-shaped divisions, 
corresponding to the separate friiitlets 5 it is at liist 
green; when hnpevfcetVy vimnetl, brown; and when 
fully ripe, asHumes a ricli yoilow hue. It is attaciic«l 
to the .small liraiichcs of the tree by a short thick 
stalk, and hangs either singly or iif chmtei-s i)f two 
or tliveo together. It contains n .soniewliat lihrons 
milp, widen, wlien ripe, becomes juicy and yellow, 
but Jius then a rotten taste. At an eurlior' stage, 
when the fruit is gatliered for use, the pulp is white 
and inojily, and of a eonsiatence resembling tliat 
of now bread. In a still less mature .state, the 
fruit contains a tenacdous white milk. Tlie seed- 
le.ss variety is of course especially llesby, Jjiit the 
seeds of the normal form arc sometimes roasted like 
chestnuts or used as .sources 4 >f stavclu The C(»iumon 
practice in the South Sea Islaiuts ia to cut each 
iruit into three or four pieces, and take out the 
core ; then to ])lace heateil atones in the bottom of 
a Iiole dug in tlie eartli 5 to cover them with green 
leaves, and upon this to place a layer of the fruit, 
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then atones, leaves, and fruit alternately, till tlio 
hole is nearly filled, when leaves and earth to the 
dentil of several inclies are .spread over all. In 
raflior more tlian half an liour, the bread-fruit 
ia ready; ‘tlie ontsule.s are, in general, nicely 
bi-owncd, and the inner part piusents a white or 
yellowish cellular pulpy suhstauec, in appeavauce 
slightly reseinhling the crniiib of a whoaten loaf.’ 
Itlias little tn.ste, hut is frequently .sweetisli, and 
[ more reseinhles tlie |)hintain than bread made of 
wlieat-llour. It is sliglitly astringent, and highly 
nutritious, Sometiines tlie inliahitants of a district 
join to make a prodigious oven— a pit 20 or 30 feet 
m eirciunference, tlie stones in u’liicli are heated by 
wood burned in it, and many hnudved hvoad-fruits 
are thrown in, and cooked at once, llakoil in this 
manner, bread-fruit will keep good for .several 
weeks. Anotlier mode of preserving it is by .sub- 
jecting it in hoa])S to a slight degree of ferinenta- 
tiem, and heating it into a kind of paste, which 
although rather sour, is niiieli used when fresh 
hread-fniit cannot he obtained. Tiiorc are numor- 
mis varieties of tlie bread-fruit tree in the Sonth f^ea 
Tslamls, ami they rijien at difl'crcnt sea.soii.s. The 
tree jiroduce.s two and .sometimes three crops a 
year, in fact is bearing during eight or nine month , h 
of the year. In the West indies and South 
America, into which it has also been introduced, 
the bread-fruit is valued as an ornamental tree, 
Imt btis not eoiiio much into use as an ordinary 
I article of food ; various preparationH of it, however, 

I are reekoned delicacies. — Tlie fibrous inner bark of 
' young bread-fruit trees, beaten and prepared, is used 
I lor making a kind of cloth, which is innch worn by 
I the common iieoplo in the .South Sea Islands, though 
I infervov in Holtuess arid whiteuess to that made from 
I tJio paper mulberry (see Murjiiouitv, Papke).— 

! There exmles from the bark of tbo bread-fruit tree, 
when punctured, a thick mucilaginous lluid [l(dc.v), 
wliicii hardens liy oxjiosure to tlie nir, and is used, 
wlion hoiled with cocoa-mit oil, for making llie seams 
of canoes, pails, <!ce. Avater-tight, and as birdlime. — 
The timber is soft and ligiit, of a rich yellow 
colour, aivd assumes, when exposed to air, the 
appearance of mahogany. It is used for canoes, 
housebuilding, furniture, and many other purposes, 
lb is durable when not exposed to the weather. 
The leaves .serve for wrapping ariieles of food, ami 
tliG fallen male catkins fnrnisli a convenient source 
of tinder. — The Jack (q.v.) or Jaea (yl. 
folia') is a large and very tliick tree, a native of 
the East Indies, but cultivated also in the Antilles, 
with Iwge entile leaves and much larger fruits (up 
to 25 11).), of U’liieli some varieties are a.s eatable us 
tlio.so of the eoinmoncr .species. Tbo mahogany- 
like timber is knmvn as jaoqneira-wood, and is used 
both in buildiug and furniture. The sap yields a 
kind of dammar, ami is also a source of caoutchouc, 
yj. hirsuta (^lalabar) yields jiaper from its bast. 

UrciKl'llllt, tlie fruit of Brosimnin aUmdrum, 
a native of Jamaica, an artocarpaccoiis tree closely 
allieil to the Uveail-fvuit. The bvciul-nut tree is 
ilicocions, with ovate-lanceolate evergreen leaves, 
and abonmis in a tenacious gininny milk. Its 
leavas and young slioots are iniuih eaten by cattle, 
but deleterious qualities are .said to be developed 
in them as they liecome old. The fruit is a uuo- 
semled drupe, ami the kernels, boiled or roasted, 
fonn an agreeable article of food, ami are oaten 
instead of bread. T'heir taste rosoinblos that of 
hazei-iuits. — 'V\\ii Palo dc Vaca, or C'ow-troo (([.v. ), 
of Demorai'a is often referred to tlie same genus.— 

I li. aitldeiii of British Guiana and Trinidad viulils 
heartwood of a rich deep mottled Iuoavu, lioneo 
, eallml letterwood, suakewood, or leopavdAvovKl. 
It is chicily used for veneering. 

Brciul-l'oot. (See Yaji and P.soralka. 
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Itrcadtll iH a term used liy pnanters and critics 
to indicate that artistic rjnafity which ^ives cou- 
cojitnitioii, vejjosG, and harmony of clKct to a 
picture, In a ^vork <listiiigirisiicd hy hroailth, tlie 
individual coinpononk parts do not force theiiiselves 
unduly upon the spectator, tlm eye is not tempted 
to wander aimlessly from jioiiifc to point of the 
canvas; in siieh a jiieture we do not feel inclined to 
count the several hricks of the artistic st-meture, 
but Vi'd are led to udmire the general proportion 
and total etlect of the hnildiug. Breadth of cU'ect 
is most commonly and readily attained by massing 
tliG shadows, and skilfully leading the eyetlirougli 
tlio half-tones to the brilliant concentration of tiic 
highest lights ; and of this inode of treatment the 
portraits and lignre-iiieces of Rembrandt arc typical 
ami iinsurpussable examples. The introduction of 
the triangular spaces of shadow, which appear so 
freouontlyin the foreground of Waterlmi’s etcliings, 
and in the lamlseape-work of his contempomiies, is 
a woll-lcnown coiu’cntional ami moohiuiical device 
for securing breadth of ell'eet. Breadth, however, 
may — in the hands of an ucooinplished painter — lie 
attained more .subtly when the gmitcr 2 >art of the 
canvas is Ifept in full sunshine and the .spaces of 
.shadow niinimisfiil (instead of the jioiiils of light, 
as in the practice of Homhrandt above referred to); 
and of this method of attaining hroiulth the most 
iierfocb oxaiHiile.s that art has yet iM-esonted ai-o the 
later landscapes of Turner. The term ‘ breaiUh of 
liandling,’ or 'a broad touch,' is used to exiirass 
certain chavaotevistios of manipulation, to designate 
the iJi'actico of a painter who works with a full 
hrnsh, and aiimi less at minute and searcliiiig 
exjirossion of detail tliau at trutli ami beauty of 
geuernl tone, ellect, and relation. 

Krea<l‘frec. Sec Kaitir Bkkad, Cyca- 

DAOE/E. 

Urcaking Bulk; iti .Scots law, signifies 
making use uf an urticlo snpplieil in hulk, or in 
quantity ; by M’liicU act one is said to break bulk, 
and is, in consequence, proi’outcd from afterwards 
objecting to it, and retuining it to the seller. It 
may bo necessary to apply tor judicial inspection 
before doing this, or at least to give notice to the 
earlier or to tlio seller. See Salk ov ('loons. 

Breaking Iiicl().SIU'eM, the teelmical name 
of an old statutory ofl'ence in Scotland, M’hicli con- 
sisted of injuring plantations or breaking their 
inclosurcs. Special punishments were provided 
for the i)nrpnse of favouring planting ami inclos- 
ing in tlio 17th century. This would now lie 
piiiiishctl as malicious mischief. See Plantation. 

Breakspear, See Adkian. 

Breakwater is a harrier intended for tlie 
protection of shipping in havbom-s or ancboFnge.s. 
Ik sometimes liaiipeiis that, in fnmt of a scini- 
circular bay, a small island is so situated as to 
form a natural breakwater. This is to {H>mo 
extent tho case u’itli the Isle of Wight, which 
occupies such a po.sition as to protect Portsmouth 
and Sonthamptoii from the south. In many other 
places, however, hays and havboui’s are without 
such scveoiis. A pier may Iw so jdaceil and eon- 
stmetod us to serve also tlic juiipose of a break- 
u’ator, hut the term hreakwater is generally con- 
fined to a structure used solely for iirotection, and 
not (or herthage or tvafiic, and bveakwatera ate 
frequently insulated, .so as to be cut off from any 
communication with tho ahoro unless by water. 

Plymouth Breakwater is the liest known of those 
engineering u’orks. The aounil or harbour, being 
oiicn to tho south, was so much exposed to storms 
that, early in tlie present contnry, it was de- 
termined to construct a breakwatov across its 
mouth, with openings between it and the Bhoro, 
on. either side, for the ingress and egress of aliip- 


ping. The works were eonmieticod in 1812, from 
designs by Rennie, and were estiiiiatccl to cost 
£900,000. The operations consisted in transport- 
ing along a tram-road large hluc]<s of Jime.stono ^ 
got from a ueigliboiiriiig (luavry, shiijping them I 
in vessels fitted with tvuji-doors, ami by moans of 
these dejiositing them in the shape of a huge 
mound in the reqiiiicd sitnatifin. Tlio design 
was to caiTV the nibble mound to a lieighb of 10 
feet above niw-water, to give tho seaward face a 
sluiie of 3 to 1, and the inner face li to 1, ami 
the width on top 30 feet, As .soon us the stonc.s 
began to appear above ■u ater, a jievccptihlo benefit 
resulted in the rclfttivc cahiiness of the sound 
during tho prevalence of storms; hut the struc- 
ture was fie<meiitly very vonglily hainllerl hy the 
waves, which altered niul flattened its sliape. A 
isevore .storm in Novemlicr 1824 overthrew a length 
of 790 yards of the linislicd work ; after this the 
breakwater was raised 10 feet higher, the seav'ard 
hlopu made 5 to 1, and the top width -io feet, the 
top ami slojics paved with inasomy, nnd the top 
lu'oteclcd witli expensively dressed granite blocks, 
jogglcil together and bedded with cement. It was 
not until 1841 that the works u’ero linnlly com- 
plotuil, by the deposit of move than 3,000,000 tons 
of stone, and the exiieiulitnrc of nearly .i’l, 500,000. 
The lircakwulcr is nearly a mile long, tho central 
portion is 1000 yards ; and Im o wings, id 350 ynids 
each, e.xtend /rom tho ends of this at a slight 
angle. The open cliaimels at oacli end, between 
the brenkwater ami tho shore, are each about half 
a mile wi«lc, and their doiith is respecti^’ely 40 and 
22 feet at low-water. I’lie brealcwatev is 400 feet 
whlc at the base, und 45 at tho to}>— tho tM'o sides 
being niiulc very sloping for the security of tlio 
stones. The slopes nnd top are faced witli mosoiny. 
Tho water-space proteetciT by tlii.s breakwater com- 
prises 1120 acres, and it is generally ndinittecl that 
the money hns been well siicnt mi the work. Tho 
breakwater loquiros constant repair; the sum voted 
ftir it ill 1880 was £2000. 

Holylicml Breakwater was designed liy hir' 
Rondel for the pmpose of converting Holyhencl 
Bay into a harlxuir of refuge. It is formed of 
stone quarried from Ilulyliead Mountain, the Btonc 
being i nn out upon a timber staging and dropped 
into the Hca. Thin mode of. constinotion was first 
adopted at this work, and it i>enaits tlio stone 
being deposited in rough weather, when it Avould 
uot liavc hcou safe to use hfugeH. The rubble 
reached up to the level of liigli-water, aiul has 
assumed a seaward slope of 1 in 12 ; tho inner 
.slope is to 1. A vertical wall, 20 feet thick, is 
founded in the nihhlo at low-M-ater level and 
eaniml up to 40 feet ahor’e that level ; the width 
of roadway inside is 40 feet. The breakwater 
sheltew ail outer roadstead of 400 acres, -with a 
depth of from about 20 to 50 feet, and an inner 
Iwlmur of 267 acres, with a depth of 3 to_ 7 
fathoms. It was originally contemidatod to in- 
close tho urea by two breakwatere— a north one 
53(i0 feeli long, and an east one 2000 feet in length. 
Tlie east breakwater M’as, liou’evor, abandoned, and 
the nortb breakwater lengthened to 7800 feet. The 
nriginal cstinuito was £1,400,000. Tlie stone for 
the breakwater was obtained by enovnious blasts : 
one of tho mines exploded on 2lBt May 1857 con- 
taiued 21,000 lb. of gunpowder, which (li8\ilacc(l 
130,000 tons of stone. On Mr Hendol’s deatli the 
completion of the work wa.s intrusted to Sir John 
Hawkshaw, who completed tho head, whicli u'as 
founded by divers at a depth of 20 feet under low- 
water, .and carries a lighthonse rising to the lieiglit 
of 70 feet above high-water. Tlie cost of the bi'oak- 
water ha« been £1(53, 10s. jier lineal foot. Tlie work 
was b^in in 1847 and finished in 1873. 

Portmnd Breakwater is of i.’evy great value,. 
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in converting^ into n liwhoMr of refu^ the ex- 
panse of water lietwemi tlie Dotsetaliire coast 
anti tlio Isle, or rather pwiinsula, of Portland. 



An act of nnrliamout M'as obtainetl in 18+7, 
autlioviHUJg tfio works, wliicli were begun in 18+0, 
The hroakwater, .stavtlng from the nortli-cnst point 
to the isle, stretehes nearly <lno nortli for more 
than 2 luiles, with one or tw»» intervening onen- 
ingrt for tUo iugress and ogress of Blilpping. Tlic 
works are of tlio stuiio eiigiiicering cliaractcr as 
Holylioatl, Imt were condneted move easily than 
tUuso of any otlior great hreakvvater; for the isle 
contains an ainnulanco of stone cnally ipinrricd, 
ftjicl the steep slioves aflordcd facility for tran.siHirt- 
ing tlio stones hy their own gravity to Uicir ne-sti* 
nation. The work, finished in 1872, is for tlie 
most part a rough rnbhlo stono haiilt, surmounted 
by vertical wails from the low-water level ; the 
•depth is about 50 feet at low-water. Fi-om tlio 
nature of the oyevatiou, any part <if the breakwater 
becanio nsofnl as soon as constnicted, inereasing 
the safety of Portland Bay w a harbour of refuge. 

A battery coiistrnctcd of iron and mounted with 
heavy ordnance has lieeti erected on the cxtveino 
end of tlio outer breakwater, and another has Itcen 
ilueed on the end of the inner breakwater, wiiilu 
onniilablo batteries have Wen erected on shore. 

Dover Iheakwatev has been ehieily useful aa tlio 
Proncli mail-packet station. There is no stone 
near to ftjrm a mnund, its in the other breakwateis 
spoken of, aud, in eonseqneiice, tlio work lias been 
brought iiiJ in solid ashlar from the bottom by the 
diving-heU, with the interior foyincd of blocks of co-n- 
crete. The worlc was hegnn in 18-17, ainl up to the 
year 1888 the pier had l>een extended to a lengtli of 
2100 feet into a depth of water at low-water of 45 
feet. The cost of the work has been d;G93,077, and 
a sum of £22,827 lias been paid for inpaire <if 
ihiinago done by the storms of 1877 and following 
years. AVoiIcs lulditional to tho.se that now exist 
have ijcon proposed by the government, to Ijo 
eavried out by cciuvict labour. It litw never liceu 
clearly stated wlietliev the govenmiunt rogaixls this 
breakwater us a protection to a great naval statirai 
and fortihed iiarliouv, or ns heiiig cliiefly valnalile 
US a harbunv of refuge for comiiiercUvl fleets. In 
1844 a commission of iinjiiiry recommended that 
£2,. '500, 000 .should ho laid out in forming a bnrhour 
of refuge hero. The works connected with it liavo 
not been carried out. 


Alderucj' llreaku’ater was (le.signed for the 
government by tlio late James Walker in 1847. 
The situation' is fully exposed, and the depth of 
water at its extremity is 130 feet. Tbis break- 
water oojisists of a nibble nioimd, with walls 
aliove founded 12 feet under low-water. TUo 
work was completed iu 1804, but Ims been at 
various times seriously damaged. Up to 1884 
the cost of repairs was £110,000 ; tiia total co.st of 
the fltnicttiro 1ms been £1,327,050. The length of 
breakwater is 4500 feet ; Init the outer portion Ims 
been aliaiidoned on account of the diiliculty of 
iiiaintainiiig it. 

Small hreiikwaters have been constructed at 
Cette near Marseilles, at tlio luouLli of the Dela- 
waie ill the Uniteil States, and at Ihill'alo in Lake 
livio ; but they do not call for description. 

Clierlnmrg Ih'eakwater is the greatest and the 
most costly ever constructed. Move than lUO years 
ago, M, de C'ossart propo.sed to llie Prenoh goveni- 
iiieiit the fornmtion of a iircakwatcr at Cherbourg, 
to be commeiieed by the construction of a munber 
(if hollow cones forined of tiinbcr-fmmiug, sunk in 
a line as closo us they could lie placed to each 
uthor, and tlien Jillcil with stones. TTicso cones, of 
which there wove to he lii, each about 70 feet high, 
150 feet in dinmetnr at tlie base, niul 00' feet at the 
toi>, wove iuteudeil to form a nucleus to the »touo 
breakwater, to provont the stones, during its for- 
mation, being Icnockecl aiiout and too much spread 
out by tlio action of the waves. In 1784-88, 10 
conc.s were constructed, and 1.3 of them sunk; but 
so gi-eat was the destruction wJiIcli fchoy nmlorwont 
during stormy M’cather, that tlio government at 
lougtli abundoned the plan, ami carried on tho 
stone breakwater without tho aid of tlio cones. It 
was complotwl under Napolwui III, at o. cost 
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exceeding £2,500,000, The lireakwator itself was 
liulshed iu 1853, hut siucu that year largo fovtidea- 
tioMH have been built iinon the upper works. The 
length is jieavly 2J,- miles ; the breakwater is 300 
feet wide at tho bottom, and 31 at the top. Tho 
chief muss consi.sts of rubble or nnslmped stones, 
thixiwii down from slnp.s ; but there is a larger ratio 
of wnmglit and linished iinusonry than in tlie 
Plymouth Preakwater, consistiiig of gmnito blocks 
im'beddcd in cement. The doptli’ of water is about 
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00 feet at low-water spiing-tules j and the Lreak- 
water rises to 12 feet alio\’e liigk-water level. The 
water-space incliideil within jvnd pi'otecte<l hy tlie 
Ijreakwater is about 2000 aeves, hut two-tliiitls of 
this lias scarcely depth ouoiigii for the largest sized 
shii)s. The relation whicli this hveakwater hairs 
to the vast military and naval arrangements of tlie 
place will he noticed under CUEiinouRG. 

Voncrefe Breakwaters. Intmdnctiou of con- 
crete made from I’ortlaud cement has in. recent 
years greatly modilietl and simplified the cou- 
structiou of break\vater8. Tlie cement is mixcil 
witlr sand, gra\’el, and broken stone in varioiw pro- 
portions according to cxposiirGj 1 of cement to 7 of 
other materials being a eoimnon proportion for 
breakwaters. Sometimes the concrete is iimdo into 
large blocks on shore and deposited nndcr low- 
water. On the other hand, it may he lowered down, 
iuclosetl in largo Imgs j or it may ho lowered down 
in boxes, with hinged bottoms, and dcx>osited in 
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Section of Colombo Urenkwator. 


mn.ss on the bottom, either within timber casiii", 
or oven without any protection at all. Tlio south 
breakwater of Aberdeen is forinetl of large hloek.s 
from tlio bottom ui) to 4 feet above low-water, and 
above that level of concrete in lua-sa fonned within 
tcmporniy casing. The Coknuho Breakw'ater is 


tcmporniy casing. Tiio cohhuoo JJreakw'ater is 
composed of a mound of luhldo brought up to 24 
feet under low-water, and above that level of con- 


fect under low-water, and above that level of con- 
crete blocks weighing 35 tons eacli set on edge. 
Sometimes broakwateis are made by first dexHiaiting 
largo concrete blocks of 20 to iiO tons in weight, 
in pierrea 2i<^i'di(cs style from the bottom up to a 


little above low-water, and tlien forming a mono- 
litiiic mass of concrete above, such as the break- 


litiiic mass of concrete above, such as the break- 
water at St Joan do Lnz. The breakwater in 
Peterliead Bay, for Avliicli preliminary ivorks ivere 
in progress in'lSSS, will bo in the Colombo style, 
and is being made by aid of convict labour. The 
bvisakwater at Fraserburgh, begun in 1878 and 
iinislied in 1882, is constructed of Portland cement 
concrete ; the lower portion is formal of fifty-ton 


concrete ; the lower portion is lormai oi hity-ton 
bags dropped from a barge on the system adopted 
first by Mr Cay at Ahevdeon. The I'esnlt at zlbor- 
deon has not been favourable to the bag-work 
system for exposed situatiun.s, serious damage hav- 
ing been sustained liy the works. Mr Aberuethy 
reported to tlie truslces that a sum of £11,000 
would be rerpiired to repair the work and liiakc 
the strueturo safe. The Kag-work has liotl to be 
protected at some parts by large eoiiei’ete blocks 
deposited in front of them. 


Many substitutes have been m-oposal for solid 
reakwators, such as fioatiiie: Areakwateiu coh- 


breakwators, such as fioatiiig meakwateiu con- 
structed of timber framework, 0 })en iron screens, 
iSrc., hut none of them have been shown to bo suit- 
able for actual practice. Close timliev-work, filled 
in w'itli stones, is found to be quite efficacious ; but 
on most of ouv coasts the timber is liablo to bo 
eaten by the niarino ^vorm, which is an almost 
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insuperable objection to its being used under 
water. See HAiUiOUu. 

Vrcaiil, a popular name ajiplied to three \'ery 
ditfereut kinds of lish, but e.specially to the fiist 
nientioncd. (1) The Fresh-water Bream (Abrams 
hrama), a common little lish nearly allied to tlio 
Bleak (q.v.). It lm.s an elongated, laterally coin- 
piussed body, a sliort blunt snmit, and long anal liiis. 
Tlio colour varies from silver gray to brown. It may 
measure over a foot, and usually weighs betweeii 
two and four pimmls, tlioiigh often more. The 
bream is freniieut in North Furope, including Eng- 
land and Ireland, and lives in gieat shoals, in f|uiet 
watem. They are shy in habit, hardy in conslitvi- 


tioii, and very nroUlk. i'veKU-watur plants, suvli us 
I.soetes, form the fai'oiirite diet. At tlie breedintr- 


I.soetes, form the fai'oiirite diet. At tlie breeding- 
tinie_ the inai&s become adorned M’itb nuiiiermis 
wbitisli knobs, which become amber-coloured ; as 
many as four are said to follo^v the spawning 
female. The flesh is esteemed, especially on the 
Continent. The Wliite Bream (A. bliem) is an- 
other common species, also BritisJi, but its Ilesli is 
not eatciij or at anyrate not liked. 

(2) Quito distinct from these is tlie largo family 


of Sea-breams or BparicUv, in the Acnntlioptcrygii 
division of bony fi.slio.s. 'J'hoy have compressed 


ventmis. They are especially clmractevised, hov'- 
evor, by the nature of tlioir dentition. Anterior 


ever, by the nature of tlioir dentition. Anterior 
cutting teeth, or lateral luiilavs, or lioth, siinictimes 


j>lus anterior conical caiiine.s, are present, und the 
palate is usually toothless. The family is n large 


one, ivith 30 genera and about ICO species, occurring 
abiinilantly along the coasts of taopical and tem- 


i icrate seas. Tltoy feed on llesli or algue, and arc 
or the most part lit for eating. The solitary Black 


Bea-bream or Old Wife (Oanthurus linccdus)^ the 
Coiiiinoii Sea-bream { Bagclliis centrodotUus ), caught 
in great nnauboan u’itli the seine not, the Medi- 
terranean Giltbead ( (Jhrysophrys anrata ), and many 



Common Sca-breaiii (Baydlus u-uWodonlm). 


others, occur in vaiying abundniace on Soiitliern 
British coasts. Box, Bargu.s, and Pagrus are allied 


genera. (3) The term Jlream is also axaplied to 
Jirama rati (ci.v.), a widely distributed fish of the 
mackerel family. 


Breastplate, in ancient arjiionr, u’as a plate 
of iron, steel, or other metal, so fastened as to 


pretect the chest of the weaver. Tlie baekpinte, in 
like manner, protected him from attack from 


like manner, protected him from attack from 
behind. The two together form wliat is lunv ealleil 
the cuirass, worn by tlie cuirassiers of Euiojieaii 
armies, and by the household cavalry (Life-guards 
and Horse-guards} iu England. Sce^VltJiouil. 

Breasts, or mammary glands, are the organs 
which secrete milk for the nourisliment of the 
young in the Mammalia, niid from the picseiice of 
which bliat class of animals takes its name. In the 


liuniaa subject they are two in number, situated on 
tlie front of the chest. In very exceptional cases 
ailditaonal glands are fonutl, sometimes in veraote 
uitiiations. In cliildreit they are small and loidi- 
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iijeiitary, init aljoiit the age of j>nberty they en- 
iavi;<;. *In hoys this (iuUugemcnt, if it occurs, passes 
ofl’ lifter A fe^v Jays, and the bi-easts renmin nidi' 
jiiciitiii-v during tlie rest of life j but in girls it leiuls 
to tlio full develo]}nient of tbo organ. Over the 
(^enti'c of tiu} gland there is n cii-cnlnr j>ntcU of skin, 
thinner and darker tlian tlie rest (the areola ) ; and 
/roni it im's a small conical projection (the tiijip/c). 
On the apex of the nipple the ?j»7/:-rf«cfe(16 to 20 
iu niiinljcv ) open by scpavaUi ovilVces. Each of thesa 
ducts passes outwards to one division or lo/te of the 
breast, dilating beyond the nijiple into a sinas, and 



Breast, showing tlio lower half dissected, during tlio 
period of lactation (from Liiscliku). 


then bmncliing vcpcateilly to tcrniinate in the 
lobiiies, or clusters of s^niall i'(mii<led vesicles in 
which the milk is seorotocl. Tho lobules and lobes 
are binuid together hy connective tisane, and well 
packed in fat, winch iiicieasos soincthncH to an 
euonutnis extent the appnvent sixe of the ovKan. 

In the adult fenialo the breasts swell a little at 
eacii monthly period, nming pregnancy eonsidcr- 
able eiilargcineiit takes place, niid .sliortly after tho 
birth of the child tlio milk begins to be freely 
Secreted. 

DXHUAaiiH op Tin; Bukast are of frequent occur* 
renco in wnmon, probably on neconnt of tho great 
cbaiiges in activity and blumbsupply t»> which the 
organ is subject. 

Fissures of Nipple . — During suckling tlie dtdiciite 
skin of the nipple often becomes abradeil. Tbo 
ulcers or lissures thus foviiicil arc iisiially very 
painful, so much so it may ho ns to render mirsiug 
impossible, and frequently lead to alisces.s of tbo 
bi east. Their fornuifcion I'nay usually be preventeii 
by applying to the uiTiple several times daily 
a spirit lotion— -o.g, diluted eau-de-Cologne or 
brandy— or an astringent— -e.g. glycerine of taimio 
acid— both before and after nursing is begun, and 
by scrii|)ul(ius attention to cleanlinoas. Wlion 
they have formed, similar measures umv lie used ; 
or oxide of zinc, starch, or some other drying 
]j()wdor, b equently apjdied. If severe or pemistent, 
tho use of lunar eaustie may be iiecessaiy. 

Aeulc InJlatiiiiHition ami Ahtccss . — Acute in* 
llaiiiination of u part of the breast t»r of the adjacent 
tisHiios fieqneutJy occurs during iinrshig, rarely at 
other times. In its treatment, besides mea-sm-es 
generally useful in iutlammation, the free ivj*pUcti- 
tion of bolliuloniui in tho form of ointment or 
Hiiiuieiit is of special value ; and care must be 
taken tSiat the milk is nob allowed unduly to 
ttcciiimilate in the orgun. When alisccs.ses veWilt, 
they should he opened with antiseptic prceaution.s ; 
but tlioy are often very tedious ami intractable. 

Chronic Injlaminutian of tho whole or a part of 


the breast .sometimes occurs, and may closely 
resomble a true tumour. It may clisappar under 
the pinlonged application of warmtli and moisture, 
or other reiiicdies whicli favour absorption, nr may 
end in aliscess. 

Tumours. — The breast may lie the seat of ahim.sb 
anj' of tho numerous forms of Tumour (q.v.) mot 
with ill the body. Far tbo most aommon varieties 
in tins situation, liowover, are i/liiiultdar fiiniour.^ 
and /uiril cancer, (ilaiuluhvr tiimouvs (adenoeele) 
vary much in size, form, aud consistence, but j)re- 
sent in their intimate structure more or loss resem- 
blance to tlio normal atnictuvo of the breast, and 
ait} not dangerous to life. Their removal may he 
neco.s.sary on account of tlio pain or iiieonvoiiicnce 
they cause the patient. Cancer ( i(. v. ), on the other 
haiul, is all hut invariably fatal if loft alone, and 
the wlwde glnud alleeted witli it .should be vemnved 
at oiicc a-s soon as the nature of the case is 
recogniHcd. Unfortunately, however, tlie (Hseaso 
frequently returns. It is most imporlaiifc that any 
lump in tbo breast, not obviously inflamimitory, 
shoithi at once be shown to a medical man, tboiigii 
ill some cases it may he hardly possibio, even mr 
the most i»ractised, to decide at onoe its nature. 
Here it u\u«fc suJtice to sivy that caueev of the breast 
very rarely begins Imfore tho ago of tliirty j in a 
woman younger than this, tliorcforo, a tumour is 
not likely to be of a Horions italurc. 

The male breast is occasionally, but very rarely, 
the Kcat of disease. 

Bl*castWorlC» In Fortification, is a hastily con* 
strueted earthwork of Kullieicnt Iioigdit to jirotcct 
men standing on tlio natiivnl surface of the gi’ound, 
ami liring over it without remiiriiig n ‘bamjuotto' 
to stand upon, as would lie tlie case with the more 
carefully constructed work called a ‘(larapot.’ Tho 
ditch hi front, from which tlio earth is taken hi 
form the bveiiHfcNVovk, lUVovds a slight additional 
olwiaclo to the attack. Tlie iunov surfaeo of a 
breastwork is revetted (that is, faced with sods, 
timber, Imrdlc-s, &c.), in order that It may 
.stand at a steep .xlope, thus improving the cover 
it gives hy enabliiig the defenders to get oloso up 
to it. In this Inspect it dillbr-s from tho still 
.siiiipler work called an fipauhmcnt, 

Hrentli and ISrcntliiiig'. See RkkI'iiiation. 

Bi-catli, cm CN’.siVK, may ilepeml upon some 
caviso limited to the mouth or mwo, or it way 
arise from dlsea.«ed comlition.s of tlie respiratory 
or digestive apparatus. If, from want of jiroper 
attention, the leoth have colluetcd a quantity of 
pnti'c.sflciit pnrtiele.H around tliem, they must bu 
well Hcrubhed wUU a hnisU and tepid water, with 
some powdered earboiiale of imignesiu, mixed with 
it. Awash comjiosed of a tcaspoouful of tincture 
<if iiiyn-li or of Cimdy’s Uuid in a pint of water is 
also very u-seful. Occasionally, the seerotiou from 
the Ton.^ils (q.v.) i.s very oileusivo i and then a 
solution of nitrate of silver, 4 grains to 1 ounce 
of water, .sliouhl be applied to them every morn- 
ing, with a camel-hair Tu'ukU, aud Hiuall alterative 
do.ses of inediciuo administered. Sohition.s of soda 
ill water nits also very Useful. Should tho fetid 
smell Riiso from a portion of dead boiio, tlio hitler 
mM.st be removed wlienevor it iHicomc.s loo.so, . In- 
halations of .steam from Imt water into whiidi some 
ereo-sote has been dropped, is mneh recoiiiinemleil 
forcase.s in which the cause resides in tho nose and 
rcspiwitoiy passages. ^Vhen, Uuwevey, it is caused 
by digestive demngements, the treatment slmiild 
eonsist in purging to empty tlie intestinal canal, 
followed by soda to correct acidity, and tonics, 
of which the bitter infusions and tiiietiires, ami 
the dilute mineral acids, are among the best, 

All medical treatment is unavailing to correct 
the foul oilonr which rises from the stomacli of tlio 
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habitual drunkard, or from tho victim of gangi-ono 
or nbacoss in tlio lungf^. Seo also OzvENA. 

Breccia, a term ado 2 )tcd fi-om the Italian to 
designate a mass corai>osed of angular fragments 
of rooks of tho samo or difliorent kinds, comented 
togothor by an onvekming paste, as, for oxtunplo, 
by iiiRltratejl oxide ot iron or carbonate of lime. 
Bones and fragments of bones cemented together by 
calcareous matter often occur niiou the floors of 
caves in limestone : these accumulations are termed 
boite-brcceia. 

Bi'CClllli, a town of Forfai'shiro, on the left 
bank of tlio South E3l<, 8^ miles W. of Montrose. . 
Pop. (1851) 6638; (1881) 9031. 'SVith Montrose, 
&c. it returns one inemljor to parliament. Linen 
and paper are the leading inanufactui-es ; bloacli- 
ing, distilling, and brewing being also carried on. 
David I. founded a bishopric here aimnt 1160. 
Part of the cathedral, late lurat and Second Pointwl 
in style, is now the parish church, at whoso sonth- 
\yest aiiglo rises the Itomid Tower ( fi. v. ) of a Culdec 
college, similar to the Irish ones, and to tho one at 
Abernethy, tlie only other example in Scotland. 
Dating probably from about 983, it i.s 87 feet high, 
26 feet in diameter at tho base, and 12^ feot iit the 
top, wliich is Burmoiinted by a 15t)i-centmy conical 
roof of 26 feet. Brecbin Castle, the ancient seat 
of the Maulea, and now of their ropresontative, 
Arthur Maulo llnmsay, fourboenth Earl of Dal- 
housio (born 1878; auccoeded 1887), was taken by 
Edwaixl L in 1303 after a twenty days’ siege. Tlio 
town itself was burned by Montrose in 1046; and 
near it Huntly defeated tho relielHons Crawfonis 
in 1462. Dr Thomas Gutluio was a native of 
Bi'ocliin. 

Brcckliii'itlgc, John CAnKi.L, vice-president 
of tho United States, was born 21st Jnmiaiy 1821, 
near Lexington, Kentucky, wliero ho praetised law 
until 1847, when he was clio.seri major of a volmi- 
toov veglmont for the Mexican war. Ho eat in 
congress 1851-65, and in 1830 was eleotcil vice- 
president, with Buchanan ns president. In 1860 
lie was the iivo-slavory candidate for tho pi-esideiicy, 
hut was defeated by Lincoln, A United States 
acnatov from Jlarcli to December 1801, ho then 
entered the Confederate army, iva.s appointed a 
imijov-geuoval in 1862, and hold sonio important 
commands during the civil wav. He wa.s secretary 
of war in Jeirerson Davis's cabinet at the close of 
the struggle, and escaped to Europe, whence he 
I'otuvned in 1868. He (lied at Lexington, 17tli May 
1875, 

BrcCkiiocICf orBin^GON, tho capital of Breck- 
nockshire, is situated in an open valley in the 
middle of the county, at the conllnence of the Usk 
ami Honddu, 183 miles W, hy N. of London by 
rail, and 40 NE, of Swansea. It lies in the midst 
of line mountain scenery, and has beautiful public 
walks, the triple-peaked Brecon Beacons {2910 
feot) rising to the simtli, From 1536 to 1885 Brecon 
returned one memlier to parliament. Flannels, 
coarse woollens, and liats are niaiiufactmcd. Pop, 
(1861) 5325 j (1881) 0247. Bernard do Nowmnrcli 
founded the town, and built a castle liero in 1094. 
Homy VIII, in 1541 converted a Dominican friary 
into a college, which -ivas rclmilt in 1864; the 
priory, now the parish cliiirch, was restored bv Sir 
Gilbert Scott in 1802, The county-ball was built 
in 184.3. Mr-s Siddons, tlio actress, wa.s a native. 

Brecknockshire, or Brecon, an inland 
county of South Wales, to the south of Eadnor- 
sliire, from which it is separated by the Wye, The 
maximum length is 39 miles j its breadth rangas 
between 11^ and 30 miles; and its area is 719 Hq, 
m., of whicli only 43 percent, is cultivated. Breck- 
nockshiro is one of the most mountainous counties 
in South Wales, and lias deep, beautiful, and 
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fertile valleys. Two principal inountniu- chains, 
the liighest in South \YaIes, culminating in the 
Brecon Beacons at ti height of 2910 feet, inter- 
sect the county in the north and .south, and occupy, 
witli their ollslioots, a groat part of tho surface. 
Old red sandstone occujnos the south and middle 
of the county, nod Silurian rocks the north. The 
cliief rivers arc tho Wya and Usk; and Llangorse 
Lake covom nearly 1800 acro.s. Tho climate is 
moist but healthy among the mountains, and in 
the vallej's comparatively mild. The agriculture, 
thougli still dcfectivo, especially in the higher 
distneta, has been greatly improved by the Breck- 
nockshire Agricultural Society, instituted in 1775. 

I The chief crops arc oats and barley, but wheat 
is also grown in Talgarth and Crickliowell, the 
most fertile districts of the county. The native 
small black-cattle are reared in the hills, wliilc in 
tlie lowlands tlie Hereford breed predominates. 
The iniueiul produce is small, consisting of iron, 
especially along the south border; coal and lime- 
stone are also found in the south and west. Tlie 
Brecon Canal comveets the county with the Bristol 
Channel, and many lailwavs have been constructed 
throughout the county. !l'licro are se^•el■nI small 
faotonea of woollens and worsted hosiery; also 
several important ironworks, but tho oro is chiefly 
obtained from adjoining counties. Brecknockshire 
i-eturns one member to parliament, Pop. (1801) 
32,325; (1871) 61,627; (1881) 57,746, TJie chief 
towns are Brecon (the county town), Bnilth, Crick- 
howell, Hay, and Llanelly. There are many re- 
mains of British and Roman camps, Roman roads, 
cairns, cromlechs, mounds, and castles, iluoughout 
tho county. Brccknoeksliive formed part of tho 
tovritory of tho Silures, who bravely withstood tho 
Romans. Tho Normans, under Bornard dc Now- 
mnrcli, wrested tho county from tlio Welsh princes 
in 1092. Llewelyn, the last Britisli jirince of Wales, 
was killed at Llanafanfeclmn, near Bnilth, in 1282, 
and hy his fall the native mountain-chiefs were 
cntirch’ subdued. Welsh is still tho language of 
the inuldic-class and tho peasantry. See Jones's 
History of lirccknockskire (2 vols. 1805-9). 

BrcdA) a toM’n of Nortli Brabant, Holland, at 
the conHuoiico of tlio navigable Mnrlc and Aa, 
69 miles ENE. of Flushing by rail, and .80 NNE. of 
Antwcip. It formerly possessed the means of lay- 
ing tho surrounding country under ^Yater in the 
event of an attack, out the importance of tlio town 
O-s a militarj' position has passed away, and in 
1876 the fortifications were removed. Its Gothic 
cathedral (IGIO) has an octagonal ateeple 311 feet 
high, and several interesting monuments j wliilst 
the castle (1350) i-eecived its inesent sliape from 
William III. (1090), and in 1828 was converted 
into a inilitary aeodemy. There are manufactures 
of carpets, linen, hats, soap, leather, &c., and dye- 
works, breweries, and i-ope-walks. Pop. (1869) 
14,705; (1883) 18,324. Breda is colebrnted as the 
place whore, in 1568, tlie jnoteat of the Dutch 
nobles, known as the ‘ Compromise of Breda,' 
against the measures of Pliilip II. of Spain in the 
Netherlands, was inesented and rejected, The 
* Declaration of Breda' (April 1680) ^yn8 Charles 
II. ’a manifesto prior to the Eestoiation ; whilst 
Iw the ‘Treaty oi Ilreda’ (1667) between England 
l^nce, Holland, and Denmark, England got St 
Christopher, Antigua, and Montserrat, and I'mnee 
Acadia. Breda has sufieied nuiueroua sieges, 
having been (japtiired by tho Spaniards (1681), by 
the Dntcli under Maurice of Orange (1690), by 
Spinola (1026), again by tho Dutch (1032). and 
twice by the French { 1793-95 ), who were Imally 
driven ont in 1813. 

Brc<ler<Mlc, Hbnry, Count of, born in 
Brussels, in December 1531, was a leader of the 
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disaffected iiolnlity iii the struggle against Spain. 
He (hew up the ‘ Compromise ' ot 1566, and headed 
tlie deputation to ^vliom the name Guenx (q.v.) 
was tjvsfc applied. He was active in oiganising 
the fraternity, but the failure o£ an attempt, in 
tlie following year, to raise an armed revolt in 
Aiiistcvdain, obliged him to flee to Germany, where 
lie died at Keekliiigliauson, 24th Angtist 1568. 

ISrcc, Matthias Icinatius van, a Flemish 
painter, was born at Antwerp in 1773, and in 1797 

f ained the pHx da Roma by bis ‘Death of Cato.’ 
n 1804 he returned to Antwerp, whei-e he liecaine 
director of the Aeademv of bine Arts, and die«l 
I5th .December 1830. Jjis chief works are the 
‘Entrance of Napoleon uito Antwerp,’ the ‘Death 
of Ilnbens,’ in the Antwerp ilusenm, and the 
‘ Patriotism of tlie Euigomaster at the Siege of 
Leyden, 1576,’ in the town-lioiise of Leyden.— His 
brother, PtiiLiiT Jacoii van Bkeb (1786-1871), 
also ao^xiiiied .some reputation as an liistoiical 
painter. 

Krecciics Itihle. See BrniiE, p. 127, col. 2. 
Broccli-loadiiig: is the metlxod of introducing 
tlie charge into a rtreariu at the breech instead of 
tlie iiiu/zie. Tlie breech is then closed by n block 
of metal which is held in its place hy a hinge and 
lever, or by a bolt with a bayonet joint, in the ease 
of smnll-arms, and in that of heavy guns hy a screw 
■or a wedge. 

Militurn — Tlie advantages of the 

breeclj-loading military rifle am vei-y manifest. 
It enables a recruit to lire four times as fast as 
tlie best-<lrilled soldier armed witlr a muzzle-loader, 
and a cavalryman to load his carbine even at a 
gallop. The absence of Windage (q.v.) renders the 
action of the powder .stronger ami more niiiforin, 
thus increasing the range and accnracy of the 
weapon. The rapidity of lire can he still fnrtlier 
increa-sed hy the a<Idition of a inogazmo, as 
described under Rifle.s (Hbpeatino). 

The Pius-sian needle-gnu (18-11) was the first 
brcech-loading ride carried by Europiean troojis. Its 
breech is closed by a bolt carrying a long needle. 
TJiis is driven hy the iiamiiier eompletcly through the 
powder, and ignites it in front by striking a patch 
of fulininato placed at the liaso of the sabot which 
cayviestWo bullet. The latter is oval, and fits the 
bore loosely, tlie sabot taking the giooves and 
■causing it to rotate. The cartridge is of thin iiaper, 
and intended to be consumed on discimrge, tlnis 
avoiding the necessity of extracting tlie empty 
case. Tlie French Clms.HcpCit ( 1866} is also a bolt- 
action breecli-loador firing a paiiei’ carti'idgc iguited 
at the base. 

Tho Sliavp breech-loading carbine, long used hy 
the cavalry in Britisli India, has a similar coiisum- 
ablo cartridge. The breech of each of these rifles 
is iiioireotnally closed, and the ‘spitting’ incoii- 
x eniently great, in spite of an attempt, in the case 
•of tho CliassepiH, to prevent it by an iiulin-rnhher 
wRslier or ring ; nor is tho cartridge iiaper always 
eoiisiiined. The metallic eait-ridge (called by tire 
French carioucha ohtitmti'kc), wiiicli ‘obturates’ 
and seals the breech at tlie moment of e.vplosion, 
has now been univer.sullv adopted to remedy this 
■defect. 

Tlie first re armament (1806) of the British in- 
fantry witli brcech-loading wea|ioiis was elleeted by 
converting the Enfield rillo on tlie Snider principle; 
the result of experiments earried on with fifty 
difibrent -systems in 1864. Tho breech-action of this 
rifle is xvelL described liy its French name, fusil A 
tabcitRi'e. Tl\e bieecli-block is hinged on to tho 
side of tlie harrel, and contains a pi.ston or striker, 
hy moans of wliicli a lilow is communicated from 
tlie bainmev to tlie cap at the base of the cartridge. 
After firing, the lianmier is raised, and the breecli- 
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block opened like a snnll'-bo.x. Tlie block also 
slides upon its liingo, and when pulled towards tho 
butt, catclias the einpty cartridge-case and loosens 
it, so that it can be tliioxvn out. 

The Martini breech-action, which fiunev.scdcd tlie 
Snider in 1871-74j and wliicli is retained in tho new 
Enfield-Marfcini rifle issued in 1888 to the British 
anny, is a block and lever system. Tlie lex’or, c, 
ill fig. 1 is hinged behind tho trigger-guard, and 



Fig, 1. — Enfield-JInvtini Breech : 

A, in section •, U, wiUi \iavt of ssklc iilato. i-oinovcd. 


free at the end next the stock. On being pulled 
down, away from the .stock, this lever doprc-sscs 
the front end of tlie breech-block, hinged at d, 
which contains the striker, opens the breech, ainl 
eompTcwiea the .spring, thus bringing tho trigger to 
fiill-cock, and G.xtraets the empty cartridge-case. 
A fresh cartridge being introduced, the block is 
Tetiiraed to its place hy the rotnvn movement of tlie 
lever, and the rille is ready for firing. Tt can he 
locked foi‘ safety hy means of a small bolt at the 
side. 

As an example of the bolt-action, fig. 2 sliows 
tho German Manser rille. This nclioii has been 



Fig. 2.— -Oei'innu Mauser Hide, 


adoptcfl by all Envopoan nations, except Great 
Britain, as being simpler and move direct. To 
close the breech, the holt, a, earrying a striker and 
extractor, is pushed forward and turned doxvii to 
the right. After firing, the revei\se process ojiciis 
tho breech and extracts the cartridge. 

Other dingi’anis of hreeeli-loading smivll-avms 
will appeal* linder Rri'T.K.s, but all follow tho two 
types above deseribod. Rovolver.s (q.v.) usually 
have a breech-action similar to that of sporting 
guns, tlio barrels falling, and thus opening tho 
breech and extraoting tlie cartridge-cases. 

Arlilhry . — The diiliculty of clo.sing the broceh in 
a simple and ofTectnal manner, esjieeially with 
heavy gnns, the .structural complications involved, 
the inipoasibility of using a simple time Fuse (fpv. ), 
owing to alisence of Windage ( q. \’. ), and the greater 
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Fig. 3.— hsiiction uf Krupp 
ikcuoli. 


cost, were long tlie chief ohjection-s tohreecli-looding 
avtilloiy. Kriipp ( 1812-87 ), in CJennany, alwaysad- 
vocated this construction, ami in 1859 the Armstrong 
ineecli-loadiiig system 

r-."-.' '*•— -pi — - ~s M’us intr’Oilnced into the 

IJritish service, only, 

l-Ttife'jf-: 1 lunvever, ti> ho nhan- 

I (lonetl in favour of 

luuzzle-loadhig sumo six 
” years later. Other 

nations gmcliiixlly re- 
armed their artillery with 
I ' ' I hrcocli-loaders, niiil in 

1 ISSObreeeh-loailinglield- 

1 gnns began again to be 

I ' nmdo at Woolwich Aisc- 

— I nal; in J888 the heavic-st 

Fig. 3,— Kiiction uf Krupp guns were being so con- 

Ilrouoh. structed. The reasons 

given aro chiefly dne to 
fortress and naval rofjuireiuonts. The immense 
jiower necessary to pierce jnodei'n sliiiM* armour is 
obtained by using a slow-lnirnhig powder, renniriiig 
the projectile to lie held fast until a pressure of 
from 1 to 2 tons per square inch i.s sot np in the 
powdor chamhev, whicli can only he done in nhi-eccli- 
loader. '.I'ho power of tlie gun is increase*! l>y nmk- 
ing it longer, and many such guns are placed in 
turrets, or other confnicd spaces, ^Yhoro their leimth 
prevents blieir hoing loaded at the muzzle. The 
use of the so-callccl obturator has met the dllli- 

eultyof satisfac- 
torilyciosingtbc 
hrccch. '.rhc ad- 
vantages include 
Iwtter cover h>r 
the gunnel's, ro- 
duced size of the 
embrasure, less 
smoko in the tuv- 
rot or casemate, 
easier cxamiiia- 
ti«m <if bore, un- 
largeil powder 
chamber, econ- 
omy ill rolining, 
See., as against 
greater first 
cost, exi>eiise of 
Fig. 4.— Section showing Obturator, ronowiiigbreech- 

fittings, and 

their greater liability to injury on service. 

Tbero are jiractically on))] tureo motboils of clos- 
ing the breech of n gun — viz, the semo, the icah/e, 
and the intciruplcd scrcie. In the vVnnstrong 
icrcw-giui, .shown in lig. fi, the breech is closed 









Fig. 5. — Avnistrong Brccoli. 

by a ‘ vont-i)ioce,’ a, liold in its place hy a hollow 
‘ breech-scrow,’ c, through which tiie gun is loaded ; 
the lover, h, being used to screw’ it np firmly. A 
copper face to tlie edge of the voiit-pieco, or a tin 
eiij) in front of it, more eonqjletoly closes the breech, 
and is the earliest form of ‘ obturator,’ The wcdge_ 
breeeli-action invented by Lord Annstroiig con- 


sisted of two weilges sliding on their sides in a slut, 
and also a heavy .sliding Imiidlo arranged to act as 
a hammer, and so tighten the wedges, whicli, ■wiien 
loose, could lie drawn nut sulficiently to admit the 
charge. Very fciv guns were made witli this 
action. 

The Kniiip breech system, sliown in fig. 3, has 
a rouiHl-boclced verlge pushed in from the side, and 
forced finnly home by a screw and lever handle. 
Its face carries aromovable flat plate, which presses 
against a Ilroadwcll ring let into tlio end of the 
bore. It is axial vented, like all modem lieavy 
breecli-lnadiiig guns. 

The interruplcd screio system (fig. 6) lias been 
admiled by the French, liy the Royal Gnn Factories 
at Woiilwicli, and fclie Elswiclc Ordnance Company 
(Ariiistrojig, SlitchelJ, it Co.). It cmi-sists of a. solid 
steel breech-block fiiniished with a screw-thread of 
the roqiiisite pitch and .strength littiiig into a similnv 
female screw in the gun. The surface of the block 
Is divided loiigitiidiiinlly into six or eight equal 



Ilg. C. — Elevation of Breccli (open), 

parts, and t he scrow’-thi'cad planed away from altoi'- 
uato Jiortioiis. In tlie gun the parts coneKpoiidiiig 
to the smooth portions arc left, ami tiiuse between 
them slotted away. A turn of one-sixth or ouo- 
elglith of a circle enables the block to bo drawn 
out, and a carrier, hinged to the sido, swings ib 
clear of the bore. The lionving surface, and conse- 
quent strength of the serow’, is reduced one-half by 
tills metlKid, lint this can be eumpeiiKated for by 
incren.siwg its length, which would not appreciably 
affect tlie time occupied in opening or closing tlie 
lircech, or by making it conical, and forming tbs 
scrow-threaiis in steps, with the blank .spaces on 
ono opposite the Mcrcw-threads on tlie other. 
AfhUtioiial luecliaiiisin and extra leverage are sup- 
plicil when the size of the gun requires it. 

Tlic obturator, 0 in fig. 4, the invention of Bo 
Range, of tlie French aftillery, is similar in tlio 
French, Woolwich, and Elswick guns, but the 
latter sometimes have a different pattern, called tho 
‘ Elswick-cwp.’ Some safety nnangeinonts, making 
it impossible to fire the gun until the breech-block 
is .screwed home, are common to all three. See 
C.\NNON, Firkarm.s, Gun, Ria'OLVer, and Riflk, 

Jireceli-lofidiiig Sporting Critns are made on a 
totally dillereiib principle, called tho drop-down 
action. Nearly every inakev has a patent for dif- 
feroiit details, but ahnost all are founded on tlio 
Lcfaucheux action, invented in 1825. Tliis con- 
sists of a piece of steel called the ‘ lump,’ securely 
fastened to the under-.sido of tho breech end of tho 
haiTels, aiul about 2 or 2^ inches long ; the fore end 
of this lump Is iiinged by means of a pw to tho 
coiTe.spoiidiiig itfvvtof tliebrecch-pieco (of, o,j, fig. 7) 
at of, and on this hinge tho barrels are moved m 
opening and shutting tho breech. The lump is, in 
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most anus, cut into two divisions, e, whicli fit 
intdi s^ots in the breech-piece, and both pavt-s 
lia^’e notclies, into wliicli an inaeniotia avraiigenient 
called, from the inventor, a ‘Pimley’ bolt, snaps 
when shut. An additional grip to add solidity is 
also generally provided in various forms of an ex- 
tension of the top rib, 6. The mmlern bi’eech- 
loading sporting gun is generally made liainnier- 
less — i.e. without outside hainmem, hut tlio locks, 
which are let into slots in the hreech-piMe,_ are 
nsnally made, move or less, on the old ]>rinciplc. 
A main-spring, on the pull of the tJ'iggcr, explodes 
the caj) in the leav end of the cartridge hy means of 
a hainniev, either acting directly throngn a Imlo in 
the hreech {as in the Anson and DeeJey lock), or 
hy means of a detaclied rod inserted in tlie hole. 



Pig. 7.— Greeiier’s Solf-Hcting Ejector Gun. 


Fijr. 7 represents one of the many drst-claas breecli- 
nctions, Greener’s self-acting ejector gnii. A move- 
ment of the top lever, n, to the right, sinmh 
tanoonsly slides the cross holt from the hole in the 
extension ton rib, b, withdraws tlic double Pnrdey 
bolt from the lump, and the barrels tilt over. 
Swivels attaolied to oitlier .side of tlie rear end of 
the luiuj) cock the hammers ready for firing again; 
a lever at the same time ejects tiro used cartndgo- 
case. The figure shows the gnu as opened after 
living the right harrol, from tvliich the cartridge- 
case, g, is being ejected. Wlien the brcccli is 
closed, all the bolts snap into tlieir idaccs. There 
is a safety arrangemotit on the side of tho gun, 
acting on tlie trigger, and anothc)- automatically 
olistnicting tho fall of the hammer, which prevent 
the gun being accidentally discliarged. See GuN; 
also J. H. Walsh’s { ' Stonchengo ’ ) Modern Siwrls- 
wen’s G'liu emef Bifle (1882-84); Vf. \V. Greener’s 
Gnn ((lid its Devetopment (1881), and Jiis Modern 
Shot (I8SS). 

Bl’Ced, a tei'in apiilied to varieties of animals 
which liave been developed more or less directly 
under hninan control, oinoe organisms are liable 
to change, even the encroachment of civilisation 
on tlioir old hahitats is liable to cause variation. 
When useful animals are subjugated or tanieil hy 
man, when they are hronght under the changeil 
conditions of doincstiesited life, and alwve all, when 
their coupling i.s contriilled by huiimn selection, 
distinct breeds aviso, .Some breeds Iiave doubtless 
arisen unintentionally, or as we say naturally, 
others have from tiie fimt been snhjwt to man’s 
purposeful iinpioveiiient, Some have been formed 
very slowly and insciisilily (e.g. race-lioi-se, grey- 
hound, gamecock, c.avrkn-iiigeon), wliilc otbei's have 
appeared us sudden, more or less ahnorinal and 
pathological, variations (o.g. ancon and inawehamp 
sheep, turnspits, pug-dogs, short-faced timililer- 
pige«m.s ). Tho slowly formed varieties, arising, like 
most of the .species in imtiiro, by steady progi-css in 
some definite direction, are more pcnnaneiit ; the 
more sudden sports and fancy forms ai-e less fixed, 
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and are more apt to revert to tho pviniitive type, 
or to vary again in .some non' direction. I'rom 
zoological analogies, from the ocenrronco of rever- 
sions, and from definite historical evidence, it is 
now regarded ns certain that very many of the 
domestic varieties or breeds ii'itli which wo are 
familiar have descended from n common stock. 
The domesticated cattle, dogs, fowls, linrses, pigs, 
slieeii, &c., are regarded zoologically as \-ariations 
of one or a few species. Tlie old notion of a dis- 
tinct origin for each distinct breed is no longer 
seriously innintnined. 'J'bcir history in general 
terms has nlwavs been tlio same ! wild forms were 
domtssUcated, were allowed to breed among them- 
selves, further variations were selected as niovo fit, 
reversiims were thrown out, and desired forms 
stci-eotypcil hy controlled coupling. 

llistorg. — l)omc.stication began in tlio early 
savage sta.te. Only a few animals ivoro tried, he- 
caiise few were capable of taming, feiv promised 
direct iisefuliio.ss, and only n few eonlil endnro 
domestication without loss of fertility. The animals 
thus domesticated in difi'event localities varied very 
greatly in their new conditions, and ns the litter 
variations were selected for hreeding, numerous sub- 
hreeila arose, and the variety as a \vliole came to 
vary more luul move markedly fiom the original 
wlhl forms. In some cases, dilVerent wild species— 
o.g. of dog, ox, pig— M'oio in this way subjugated 
and changed, and thus we liavo distinct domestic 
species. In other cases tho same wild species would 
ill its domestication in diverse localities experience 
diUbront changes, and tlins dilieront^ cfomcstic 
varieties of the same species ocenr in ^’arions 
countries. As the animals contimietl— with in- 
creased rapidity indeed — to vary nndei' tlio mani- 
fold inllucnces of domestication, the hrccdor might 
set apart one set of variations for one pnrposo, 
another sot for another, and tlins a breed becamo 
split up into various sub-breeds. For tho detailed 
histoiw of the (Udevont breeds, the voader must con- 
sult the various articles dealing with domesticated 
animals— e.g. Catti.Iv, Boo, noiiSK, Sinncp.-rWliat 
is true of aniinabs is also true of ]))ants, wlicthor 
cereals, vegetables, or deoorativo ilowors, though 
the word breed is not usually e.xtended to vogotahlo 
organisms. Do Candolle’s treatise on tlio Origin (if 
Cultivated Jduiits (Inter. Scieneo Series, 1884) may 
bo imditahly consulted on this suliject. 

Theory of Breeds . — ^Ylulti the whole subject of 
dome.stieatioii will ho elsewhere discussed (see 
Domestication), .some general facts in the forma- 
tion of hroeds must he noticed, {it) Tho wliolo 
process is started by the liability of organisms to 
change, citlier (1) in tho line of tlieir cnnstiLuLional 
tendencies (o.g. iiioroaso of fat, hair, decoration, 
strength, .swiftnewi), or (2) as tho direct result of 
novel extcriinl conditions, or(.S)in con.soipionco of 
the iiicreasod use or disnso of varion.s striicturo.s. 
(6) Tlio pi-oces.s is snstained hy restricting the 
pairing to organisms of Bimilar eoiistitutioii. If 
a vaiioly were allowed to pair with another of a 
very ditlcront tendency, the result would he that 
the desiicil variation would in all prohahility he 
less marked in the ollspring. Tlie secret of hreed- 
ing is oi course to couple tlioso forms from whicli 
a emithmanco of tho peculiar fealure.s of tlio breed 
may lie ino.st probably expected. Sexual reproduc- 
tion, being tlio mingling of dillcrent oxpuri(!nce.s, 
is in it.self an ahumlant source of variation, henco 
the importance of pairing similar forms. To 
analyse the i-esulta of domeslication is a complex 
problem, for the inihienee of constitutional vari- 
ability, of re.strictcd or selected sexual range, of 
changed enyironmont, of altered function, have all 
to he kept iii yicw. 'The jirocess of hreed-forming 
is only a special case of ^vhat goe.s on in nature’s 
species -forming, with those important difiereucos, 
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that the life is avtificially conditioiietl, the Iiabits 
artificially restricted, the sexual rcprudnctiou 
artilicuilly selected. By artificial, we describe 
conditions wliich do not find any accurate parallel 
in nature wlien nnrestrictetl by human interfer- 
ence. In drawing analngie.s between the niigin of 
breeds and tlie origin of species, it must also bo 
reineinbored that the number and range of domes- 
ticated animals is comparatively small, that the 
vnriath)ns desired by man concern for tbe most 
part the vegetative or nutritive as opposed to the 
reprodrictivo system, and that in many cases the 
domesticated males are only in exceptional forms 
allowed to become reproductive at all. 

Vuriutions of_ lirmh. — Wliile many «)f the 
peculiarities which distinguish the various breeds 
o,nd sul)-l)rceds are very sliglit, ‘no part of the 
orjjnnisation c.soapes the tendency to vary.’ The 
skin and its outgrowths of hair, feathera, horns, 
wattlc.s, Ac., vary extremedy in form, texture, 
colour, and degree of development. Tiio wool of 
sliecp, the plumes of fowls and eanaiies, tlie honis 
of cattle, the Avattle of the carrier-pigeon, are 
familiar examples, The welihhig of the feet of 
Avater-dogs is also an instruetive case. The 
muscular system also varies, especially in response 
to increased use or disuse. What happens in men 
following difl’eront trades, happoiis similarly in 
domcstieateil animals, such as beasts of burden, 
when habituated for generations to special ftcrvLccs. 
Tlie drooping of tlio ears is also an illustration 
of frequent musonlav change. The skeleton, too, 
varies, as is u'cll pointed out by Darwin in the case 
of pm, niata ox, vahlilt, fowls, pigeons, Ac. By 
atteniUng to such trivial characters as the form of 
the comb or the pluiuo of feathers on the liead, the 
brooder has given ridges to the skull, Tho various 
breeds of sliort-loggcilanimals (o.g. sheep and dogs) 
illustrate cunsiduralile modifications of tho skeleton. 
Tlie teeth also oxhihit many variations in domestic 
animals. Tho alimentavy system and other in- 
tornab organs are not such that tho breeder can 
direct much attention to tho increase or decrease of 
their tendencies, but they do vary for all that. 
Tlie lungs and liver of improved lireeds of cattle 
are fouiul by Professor Tanner ‘ to ho eonsidcmbly 
reduced in size when compared ivith tlioso pos- 
sessed by animals liaving perfect lilwrfcy.’ In the 
case of tho pouter pigeon, the zeal of tho bvccilcr 
for the peculiar form olmracteristlc of that variety 
of bird, has euormonsly increased tho width of 
the esophagus. The changed conditions of life 
frequently roiulcr the reproiliictive organs niorc or 
less impotent. Many otlior modifications of in- 
ternal structure, oven of the brain, liavo been 
recorded. Pur a detailed account of tho various 
direct and indirect inihiencos of man’s control 
of animals, Darwin’s work on the Variation of 
Plants and Animals under Domestication must lie 
consulted, and also such ivorks on the stmctiiro of 
our domestic animals as arc rcforrcil to under 
special articles. It liardly needs to be pointed out 
that tho characters duo directly to breeding— i.o. 
to intentional control — must bo distinguished from 
those which arc simply tho secondary results of that 
change of life Nvliich is expressed in domestication. 

Practical Bveedhuj.—Ow this subject Avorks on 
animal culture must obviously bo consulted. The 
general theory is siinplo, the practical details 
numerous. Since many desired A’ariatioiis are 
still unstalile, tho breeder has constantly to ho on 
the watch that tlicse do not vci’ert under chanced 
conditions, or lieeoino Avashed out by careless 
coupling. To presorvo a given peculiarity, similar 
forms must be paired, and yet tliis ‘breoding^in 
and in ’ may bo pursued too far to tlie degeneration 
of tho stoc^c. Too groat attention to non-i-cpni- 
diictivc charaetovs, iii tho anxiety to spread and 


stereotype .some desired feature, may tend to 
geiieml i-opmhictivc impotency. When a varia- 
tion crop up Avliieh is novel and dosiralile, the 
breeder has to segregate the varying forms, and by 
controlling the mnge of reproLluctlon, nmnufnctiue 
a neAV sub-breed. That this has been repeated^ 
done is demonstrated by tho history of breeils. It 
seems tolembly certain, hoAvever, that only eoii- 
stitntional variations can be transmitted to the 
oftspring, and not such as may ho impressed from 
Avitliout upon the parent. Tlie latter may in- 
dce<l beconio prt oi the hereditary caj>ital if the 
external conilition inciting ehango persist through 
a series of generations. When this is so, tho ex- 
ternally iinnrcsscd variation liecomes deei>ly rooted, 
saturates tliroiigli the organism, becomes part of 
the constitution, alTcets the reproductive elements, 
and may bo then transmitted. See IIureditv, 

The Avliole subject of breeds is one of immense 
practical and theoretical importance. Without 
our existing breeds of donie.sticatcd animals, from 
KilkAvonns to liorsc.s, human life Avould bo a veiy 
(Uftcrenb matter. And Avhilc the experimental 
energy of breedem has in some cases become an 
ciitliuBiastic craze, this same energy has A'ostly 
increased the Avealth of those civilised eountt'io.s 
Avhero the subject receives most attention. The 
Imdy of experimental fact noAv accumulated has 
laiscd tho practice of lireeding from the more or 
less haphazard aftair of earlier days to a practical 
art, ill which skill and patient care can hAithin 
certain limits) insure any desired result. To tho 
biologist again, tho subject is one of unbounded 
interest. For, in the annals of bicetUng, ns 
Darwin’s patient investigations first omplmtically 
sliOAVcd, ho hiui the recuru of a vo-st series of cxpoi i- 
incuts on tho origin of species. On the problonis 
of variation, of environmental inihiencc, and of 
hereditary traiisiiiission, tlio facts accumulated by 
brcwlers have shcil and are sliedding a gieat fiood of 
light. See CANAuy, Cattle, Don, Domestica- 
tion, Enviuonment, Fowl, Heuedity, Horse, 
Hybrid, Pigeon, Sheep, Variation, &c. 

Bl*CC<ld« a river in Cape Colony, rises in the 
Warm-BokiceA'cld, and lloAva chielly in a south- 
east direction througli tho district of Zwollcndani, 
entering tho Indian Ocean at St Sebastian’s Bay, 
about 00 miles NE. of Cape Agiillias, the most 
sontliorly point of Africa. It is navigable 'for 
vcasclfi (Irawiiig not move tlian 10 feet of Avatev to 
a iliHtanco of 40 miles, and drains a very fertile 
district. 

BrecciiK, a town of Austria, caiiitnl of tho dis- 
trict of Vorarlbci*g, is picturesquely situated on tlie 
cast slioTO of the Lake of Constance, 0 miles SE. of 
Lindau by mil. The opening of tho Aiiborg llail- 
AAivy (1884) ineroo-sed its importance. Tlie ancient 
Brlganlittm, it \A'as an important Roman station, 
and was for several centuries one of tho cliief forti- 
fied ploce-s in Sontlicrn Germany. During tho 
Thirty Years’ War, the Swedes in 1046 stormed 
and captiircil the fortress. Pop. (1880) 4730. 

Brnliiih Alfred Edmund, naturalist, Avas born 
2d Fobruaiy 1829, at Eenthendorf, in Thuringia, 
and Avas son of tho )»astor there, Christian LudAvig 
Brebni (1787-1804), a great ornithologist. Young 
Brehm travelled fiA'c years in Africa, then Avent to 
Jena and Vienna to stiuly natural science. He 
snlKeqnently travelled in Spain, Norway, Lapland, 
Sihciia, and Turkestan, became keejier of tlie Hain- 
liurg Zoological Garden in 1863, in 1867 founded, 
tho Berlin Aquarium, and died in his native place, 
11th NoA'omber 1884. His ma(/mm ovus is the 
UlusMertes Thierlcben (2d cd. 10 vols. 1870-79). 

Brclioii Laws, tho name given by thc Englisli 
to the system of jurispriulence Avliich jivyvailed 
among the native Irish horn an early period till 
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towards tlie niiilille of tlie Htli centuiT. The 
hveithcdinhuln (iivonoimced hixi-hoo-in or brehon), 
from A' lioiii tho laws lia\-e received their name, are 
siipposoil to hav’O been liei'cditajy iiidges, who 
administered justice among tlie memoevs of their 
tribe seated in the o]ieii air, upon a few sods, on a 
hill or rising ground. The poet Sponsor in liLs View 
of the fitutc n/Tixlandy written in J590, ileseribea tlie 
Brehoii La\vs as ‘ a I'ule of right unwritten, hnt 
delivei'ed by tradition from one to another, in which 
oftentitiie.s there appeareth great share of eynity 
in detevininiii" the nght between party and paily, 
but in many things reimgniiig tjuite both to God’s 
law and iiian’s : as, tor ' example, in the case of 
murder, tho brehoii— i.e. their judge — ^\rill com- 
jjonnd beta'een the inurdcrer and the! friends of 
the party niurdoroil, which prosecute the action, 
tliat the malefactor shall give unto them, or 
to tho eliild or wife of liiin that is slain, a 
recompense, which they call an eric; hy which 
vile larv of theiv.s many murders amongst them are 
made up and smothered.’ Spenser was ignorant 
that pocuninry compensation for mauslanghter had 
obtained in the ancient law.s as well of England as 
of most European nations. He was mistaken, too, 
ill believing tliat the Brehon Laws were an unwritten 
code. Among numerous portions of manuscript col- 
lections of the Brehon La\vs still existing in imhlic 
and private libravie-H may lie mentioncil thase of 
the Itoyali Irish Academy, Tiiuity College, Dublin, 
the British Museum, and the Bodleian. These 
manuscripts are re''arded as varying in ilate from 
tho early ])art of tlie 14th to the close of the 16th 
century. For tho laws themselves a much iiigher 
antitpuity is claimed. Portions of them ai'e referred 
to in compilations of the lOtli conturj', and it maj’ 
bo, as has been suggested, that the retlnction of 
them in their present form wm due to Connac 
blac Cttilleanain (killed 903 A.D.), king and arch- 
bishop of Cashel, a man of great Icariiiiig and 
energy ; but of this there is no actual reconl. The 
recension of the code, known ns the Beanchna Mor, 
is traditionally ascribed to St Patrick (5tli century), 
who is .said to ha\’e exjnmgcd fi-om the laws oil 
institutions savouring of heathenism; ami here 
again we are mot witli references to Avritton laAvs 
dating from the reign of Cormac Mae Art {.3d 
century). The language in which the Brehon LaAvs 
are composed is Ancient Irish, and though in general 
intelligible enoAmh, it is sometimes remlereil olwcure 
by technical and obsolete legal terms, of Avhich the 
exact meaning. is uncertain. 

The foi'in of society iiresnppo-sed hy the laws 
is such as is known to liave existerl in Ireland 
ill the earliest liistoric times. The basis of it is 
tho tribe, ami the principal occupation is the 
pasturage of cattle or the tillage of the soil. 
Tlie AA'hole coiniminity is arranged in a gi'oilcd 
system of moimrchs, provincial kings, chiefs, 
proprictor.s, claiisinen, and serfs of an alien race. 
The land seems to have been diA'ided into tAvo 
jiarts, Olio as common pasture ground, the other 
portioned out among the chiefs and other trilial 
dignitaries, with the poorer clansmen and serfs 
liolding ns tenants under a proprietor. The use 
of coined money is appaieiitly unknoAvii, as fines 
and valuations are repre.sontod in terms of so many 
head of cattle. 

Every part of life comes Avithin the rang© of 
the laAv ; there are rognlation.s for the fastering 
of the children of tlio iiobic.s, for their food 
and education, for their dress and its cniaUty, 
along with onliiiances reigulafeiug the holding of 
courts and the giving of evidence. And in the 
midst of all this, there sitiviA-e the remains of a 
pagan jiast not yet eradicated by Cliristinnity, 
such the laAvs of marriage and magical ordeal's. 
In 1852 n Royal Commission Avas appointed ‘to 
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direct, snperintoiul, and carry into efiect the tran- 
scription and translation of tho ancient laAvs of 
Ireland, and the ]n-eparation of the same for 
publication.’ The commissioners intrusted the 
transcription and translation of the Brehon Laws 
to the tAvo most eminent Irish scholars—Dr John 
O’DonoA'an, prefessor of Celtic in the Queen’s 
College at Belfast, and Eugene O’Cnrry, profe.ssor 
of Insh Arelucology in the Roman Catholic uni- 
A'ereity of Irelaiul. Four volumes linvo apiieared 
under v’arions editors — tlie last in 1885 — unclev the 
title of Amie/it Jmu-s and Inditutcs of Ireland. 
Along AA’ith tho Irish text, an English translation 
is giA'en, accompanied with prclinnnavy disserta- 
tions and indexes, and thej' give a vi\’id and cliar- 
acteiTstlc picture of the polity and social life of a 
Celtic people. 

Brcisacli, Alt, a town of Baden, situated on 
an isolatoil basalt hill (804 feet) on tho right .side 
of the Rhine, 14 miles W. of Ereilnirg. Tlie Mans 
Briskteus of Gsosar, it A\’ns taken by ArloA'istns 
Avheii lie invaded Gaul ; being regarded as the key 
to the AA-est of Germany, it figured prominentlv in 
the AA’nrs of the 17th and ISth centuries. The 
minster is a 13tli-centurystmcturo, Avith seA'Cval old 
monuments. Pop. (1885)3100. 

Breisgau, a German district Avliich in tho 
middle ages extended along the right hank of 
the Rhine, from llio episcopal terrilovy of Stras- 
burgto Basel, embracing Ereihnrg and the southern 
Black Forest. Since 1810 it lias been part of 
Bailen. 

Breiteilfelrt, a village of Saxony, 5 mile.s 
N. of Leipzig, reniavkable for three hattle.s fouglifc 
in its neighbourhood. In the finst, fought on 
the 17th September (old style, 7tli) 1(331, Gns- 
tuA'us Adoljnms inflicted a decisive defeat upon 
the imperialists under Tilly, Avho, iis well as 
his generals, Paiipeiibeim and Fiivstenberg, Avas 
AA'Onnded. The seooml battle avus also a A’ictory 
of the Saa’ciIcs under Toistenson over the imjiorial 
forees under the Archduke Leo|)ol(l and Piccolo- 
mini, 2d NoA’ember (old style, 23d October) 1(342. 
The third battle Avas one act of the great ‘ Buttle 
of tho Kations’ at Leipzig, Kith October 1813. 

BrcillCll, the three free citic.s of 

Germam-, is situated on the Wo-ser, 30 miles by 
rail SSE. of its port, Breiiioi'linvon, and 7(3 mile's 
NW. of Hanover. Pop, (1875) 102,177; (1885) 
118,615, or Avith suburbs, 130,430, nearly all Pro- 
testants. Bremen is divided into the' Old and 
tho Ncav Toavu— the former on tho right, the latter 
(dating from 1520) on the left hank of the river, 
AA’liieh is spanned by four bridges. The ramparts 
and bastions ronml tho old toAvn have been levelled 
and foniietl into public promenades, which are laid 
out Avitli excellent taste. Among the lU'incipal 
Imildings, the cathedral (1043-70; reconstructed 
1.3th to I7th centuries; being restored in 1888), 
tho Gothic town-hall (1409), Avitli its famous 
Aviiie-cellar, said to contain hock of tho vintage 
of 1624, the ‘ Scliutting ’ or guildhall (1537), the 
exchange, tho nniscnin, the pnst-ollico, and tho 
oljservatory of Dr Gibers, from Avliich ho dis- 
coA'ciahI the planets Pallas and Vesta, arc remark- 
aide. Its po-sition makes Bremen the omimriiim 
of Brunswick, Hesse, and other countries tlirongli 
AA'hieh the AVeser IIoavs, Be.sides its oxcullent 
AA’ater-coiniminicntion, it is connected hy rail- 
Avays Avith the whole of Western and Central 
Germany. Bremen is an exceedingly tliriving 
place, and noAv ranks ns the second commovcia! 
city in Germany, Large a'o.ssoIs stop at Bromor- 
liaven, and only .ships nob drawing innre than 7 
feet of AA’ater can oonio up to the town itself ; 
hut a coinpreliensivo scheme for the deopeniiig of 
the ri\’er-l)ed has lieoii prepared, Avith A\diich some 
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progress has Ijeen made in tlie neigliliouvhood of 
the town since 1885. Bremen carries on an exten- 
si\’e commerce with Great Britain, North and 
South America, the West Indies, Africa, the ^ist 
Indies, and Cliina. Its great foreign trade, how- 
ever, is witli the United States, from which alone, 
in 1885, it imiiorted produce of the estimated 
value of £7,3*20,000, exjmrting in return goods 
to tiie value of £4,630,000. liroineii shills about 
60 per cent, of all emigrants sailing from Ger- 
many, pi'ineipally to tlio United States; in 1885 
it forwarded 52,000 out of a total of 110,000. 
The total numher of vessels arriving at Bremen in 
1885 was about 2500, with a tonnage of above 
1,000,000 tons; tlic tonnage clearotl was rather 
smaller. Tlie number of ships belonging to the 
port in 1886 was 357, witii a burden of .310,213 tons. 
In 1885 the value of the imports amounted to 
£24,760,000, exports to £24,000,000; the average 
for tlic live years preceding was nearly £2,000,000 
higher; whereas in the year 1858 the imports were 
valued at only £8,237,000, and tlie exports at about 
£8,000,000. 'I’lio chief imports are tobacco, eollee, 
sugar, cotton, rice, skins, dyewoods. wine-s, jjetro- 
leniu, timber, and lieinp. The exports consist of 
woollen goods, linens, glass, rags, wool, liemp, 
hides, oil-cake, coh)nr.s, and wooden toys. Large 
quantities of tobacco are re-exported. There are 
inannfactnres of •woollens ami cottons, cigars, imper, 
and starch, ami breweries, lUstilleries, rice-niills, 
and sugar-rofinories. The cigar and sugar rannu- 
facfcnre.s Jiai'e of late declined, tlie former owing to 
the increase of duty. Bromoii is the headquarters 
of the North Gorman Lloyd Steamship Company 
(1857), and has steam-comimudcntionwith all parts 
of the world. 

Bromon first became of historical note in the 8th 
century, u’liou it was erected into a hialnroric by 
Charlemagne. It soon attained considerable com- 
moreial importance, and became one of the principal 
cities of the Hanseatic League (q.v.). It fre- 
quently suil’ered at the hands of the Trench, and 
was in 1810 incorporated with that empire; but 
recovered its imlcpcmlcnce in 1813, and by the 
Congress of Yieima was admitted in 1813 ns one 
of the Ilanso towns into the Gorinanio confedera- 
tion. In 1807 it became a member of the North 
(lerman confederation, and now it forms part of the 
German empii e. In 1884 it agreed to a .surrender 
of its privilege.s as a free port, to take. elFcct from 
1st Gctolior 1888 ; but certain new docks and ware- 
houses (the Frcihufoi Qcbict), as well as the 
Bremerhaven docks, are excepted from this arrange- 
ment. Tlie area of tlie territoiy is about 100 sq. 
Ill,; pop., iiichuling the town of Bremen (1883), 
165,628. The government is intrusted to a senate 
of .16 members, 2 of whom arecho.sen hurgomastei's, 
and to a municipal council of 150 bnrgesaes. 

ISi'Ciiicr, I'TiKimiKA, tlie well-kno\vn Swedish 
m)\'oliHt, was born at T'uorla near Abo, in Finland, 
17th August 1801 ; and u'as brought up nt Ai'sta, 
aljout 20 miles from Stockhalin. At flevontcon she 
was taken for Iier licaltli a tour through Gennnny, 
Sw'it/erlaiul, and France. Soon after, tho jmetry 
of Schiller sot her young imagination aglow, and 
tho restlessness of lier temporaincnt drove her to 
writing — the only oiitlot for her energy that was 
open to her. In 1828 appeared the lirat volunio of 
licr SlcctchcH of Jiveri/fdi/ Life, but tho second 
volume. The H. Fcmi'ln (1833; Eng. trans. 1844), 
first revealed her power. From this time she 
dei’otcd herself to A\'riting stories tluifc quickly 
became popular in translations far beyond tho 
bounds of Su’eden, and she varied her literary 
labour by long jonrnoys in Italy, England, the 
United States, Greece, Palestine, which supplied 
tho materials for her Homes of ike New World 
(1853), and Life in the Old World (1802), full of 

fine descriptions of scenery and vivid pictures of 
social life, with sound ^•ieu•s on political and moral 
micstions. Tiie aclniirable translations of Mary 
Howitt had precedetl lier in America as well .'is 
England, and iusnved her an equally warm wel- 
come on both sides of the Atlantic. On hei- 
retuni to Sweden she gave herself nn to pliilan- 
thmpj', but more particularly to the education and. 
emancipation of women, and the conscqneiit pro- 
pagandwt character of her later novels, lierlha and 
Father and Daughter (1859), was detrimental in 
no small degree to their literary value. Hoi- 
rcligions views she set fortli in her Morning 
Watches (1842). )She spent her last yenis at 
Arata, and died there 31sb December 1865. Her 
Life and Letters were edited by lier sister in 18(i8, 
and were at once fransiated into English aiid. 
Geniian. She has been called, and not inaptly, 
the Jane Austen of Sweden. She re.sembled the 
English novelist in delicacy, shrewdiie.s.s, and lor-e- 
of quiet domestic incident, but fell far short of 
that subtlety in simplicity wliich is the secret of 
her charm, and that marvellous insight into women, 
if not men, on which depends her power. Of Miss 
Bremer’s stories perhaps the most perfect is The 
Neighbours (1837; Eng, 1844). The Dianj, The 
Pr^ident's Daughters, Brothers and Bisters, Strife 
and Peace, and Scenes in Dalcmrlia are only less 
popular. 

Brciiici'liavcil, the port of Bremen, on the east 
shore of the Weser estuarv, nearly 10 miles from 
the open sea, and S'J NN^V. of Bremen. It u'as 
founded by Bremen in 1827 on groiuul acquired 
from Hanover, and rapidly became a tlirii’ing 
place. A second dock was opened in 1866, a 
third iu 1874; and in 1888 a great port, witli 
docks, was undertaken at Nordonbain, on tlie 
o]>posite l>ank. A dreaiy iilaco, with its music- 
lialls and ljeci?jho}>a, Brenierliavcn was the scene 
in 1876 of a dynamite outrage, the prematnre 
explosion of a mail steamslni), l>y which 60 persons 
were killed. The Geeste separate.? it from Geeste> 
mimdefq.v.). Hop. (1850) 3500; (1885) 14,797. 

Bl’Clidaih St> of Clonfert, born at Tralee in. 
484, studied under 8t Javlath of Tuani, and was- 
oixlaincd bv Bishop Ere. His name is memorable 
chiefly for his vnynges in searcli of 'tlie mysterious 
land far from Imiiinii ken.’ After seven years’ 
fruitless •wandei'ing he returned, but once more, 
in a shii) of wood instead of hides, sot sail u'itli 
sixta’ friends, and at length after many ■wanderings 
readied 'that jinradisc amid the waves of the sea.’ 
Brendan founded a inonastoiy at what is now’ 
Clonfert, and died in 677 in the ninety-fonrtli, 
■\'car of his age. His fe.stival is on the ICth of 
May. Tlie Navigation of St Brendan u*as a very 
popular hook in Western Europe as early as the- 
lltli centuiy, but tho tAvo voyages u-ero com- 
pressed into one, and many other adventures 
added. ' In maps before Columbus’ day, ‘ St 
Broiidan’R country’ is placed to the south of the 
i-sJand of Antilia nml v’c.sb of the Cnno Veixle 
Islands. See Sdivbdor’s Sanct Brandan ( Erlaiigeii, 
1871). 

Brciiiicv Pas.s, a pa.s.s iu the Central Tyrol 
Alps, on the itwid lietween Innsbruck and Botzen, 
connecting Germany with the nortli-ea.st of Italy. 

It is tho lowest pass' wliich crosses tlie main chaui 
of the Ali)s, tJie summit being only 4588 feet above 
the level of tlie sea. Lofty mountains rise above 
it, but the scenerj- Ls loss sublime and less interest- 
ing than thatof any other of the great pas.ses of 
the Al^is. It is open nt all seasons of the year. 
At the Buinmit of the pass the trar’oller finds in 
close contiguity tlie Eisach, a small stream, which, 
after groiVTOg 'to be a consideiable river, Joins the 
Adige and flio SiJl, a tribiitniy of the Inn; tlie 
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one atreani ^lo^ving to tlic Adriatic, and the 
other into the Black Sea. In 1867 ft railway 
through the pasi? was opened, and tims a complete 
line of railway communication was establishes! 
Ijctweeii Geiniany and Italy. This work was 
begun by the Austrian government when Venetia 
belonged to the Austrian emjiire. The distance 
from Innsbruck to Botzen in a direct line is only 
52 inUes, hut frequent windings e.'ctend the railway 
to 78 miles. It passes over numerous viadnets and 
bi'idgos, and through twenty-seven tunnels, one of 
whicli has a length of 935 yards. This line is still 
the shortest route between the eastern half of Ger- 
many and Italy, tliongh it has now a rival in the St 
Gothavd Railway. 

ISrciiIlU$3i the Latinised form of a Celtic royal 
title. — (1) The leatler of the Senonian Gauls who, 
in 390 D.C., ero.ssed the Apennines and overthrew 
on the hanks of the Allia (q.v.) the Roman army. 
On tlioir entry into Rome the Gauls found that 
most of tlie inhabitants had fled save tlie .sonatoi’s, 
who, witii pathetic heroism, had resolved not to 
survive the destruction of their Ijome.H. Clothed in 
their robes of dignity or oliice, and sitting in their 
curule chairs, they waited the approacli of their 
enemies, and received their death in majestic 
silence. Brennus plnnderefl the city and besieged 
the capitol for six months, during which time 
occurred the famous niglit-attack, which would 
have been successful liad not the cackling of the 
geese in Juno’s temple awakened the gairison. 
The Romans were at length oojupellcd to treat 
with the Ijosiegors. They oUered a tliousand 
pounds of gold for their ransoni, which was agreed 
to. To eounteiimisc the gold, Brennus flung his 
aw’oi'd into tlie opposite scale, crying as he did 
so, Ftc viciis (‘avog to the vanquished’). But 
Camillus, ndio had been recalleii from banish- 
meiit and appointed dictator, appeared with his 
soldiers in tpe nick of time, at oneo sot on the 
enemy, and after a desperate struggle cut them off 
to ft man. According to Polybius the Gauls re- 
turned home in safety witli their booty. — (2) The 
Gallic chief who invaded Greece, 279 li.C., at the 
head of 150,000 foot and 20,000 hoise. After 
desolating Macedonia, ho foi-ced his way through 
Thessaly to Therm opyla?, and hurried on to Deliflii 
Avith a view to plunder. The Dolphians bravely 
resisted, and aided by an earthquake and a terrible 
storm, beside.? the supernatural help of Apollo, 
they utterly routed the Gauls, Avho fletl in dismay. 
Brennus Avas taken pi-isonor, and tlraiik himself to 
death in liLs despair. 

Brciita (jl/a/orici/s a river of North 

Italy, issuing from a small lake in the Tynil, and 
lloAving 120 miles soutiiAvard and eastward through 
the Venetian territory, till it falls into the Gulf of 
Venice at the haven of Brondolo. The old lietl of 
the river was made use of as a canal, Avliich forms 
the chief communication by Avator hetAveen Venice 
and Padua j Avhilc the Breiita is but littlo used for 
navigation. 

Brciltano, Clkaikn-s, romanticist, the hvothor 
of Goethe’s ‘Bettina,’ was born at Frankfort in 
1778. Save for the six years (1818-24) tlmt he 
passed Avlth the ‘ Nun of Diihnen,’ rceonling her 
revelations, ho led a restless, unsettled life, and 
shoAved plain signs of doningement some years 
before Ills death at Aschalleiiburg on 28th June 
1842. lu his earliest poems the pecuUoi-itiea of tlie 
Romantic school of his time are carried to excess. 
His dramatic productions, the best of Avhich is 
D/'o Grilndund Prugs, are characterised by great 
diainatic jioAv'er, anuisiiig tliongh rather far-fetched 
Avit, and a Avondovful IIoav of Iminour. Brentanu 
Avas most successful in his smaller novels, particu- j 
larly in the Geschichtc vom hnmn Kaspar. His I 


collected AA'orks fill 9 vols. (1852-55), and there is a 

f ood selection by Diel ( 1873), avIio has also Avritten 
is Life ( 1878). See also Arnim, Ludavig a'on. 
BrentaiiO, LUJO, political economist, aa'us 
bom at Aschaffenburg, in BaA’aria, 18tb Decemlicr 
1844. Ho studied at Dublin, and at four German 
univei-sities ; and after attaining ajiost in the royal 
statistical .seminary in Berlin, Avent to England to 
study tlie comlitiou of the Avorking-classes, and 
especially trades’ associations and unions. The 
outcome of this Avns his Avork On Ihe History and 
Development of English Guilds {Lon(l._ 1870); Die 
ArbeitergiUlender Gcgenivart(1vn\fi. Leip. 1871-72). 
He became professor of hi.s subject at Breslau, 
and in 1882 at Strasburg. He gave Iris support to 
the ‘Socialists of the chair’ (Kathedersoziulistcn) 
against the German free-trade sciiool, and has 
written works on Avages (1877), labour in relation 
' to land (1877), and compulsory insurance for Avork- 
men (1881), on the English Chartists, on tho Chris- 
tian Socialist movement in England (2d ed. Leip, 
1883), and numerous polemical pamphlets. 

Brentford, tlie county town of Middlesex, 
10 miles W. of Paddington station, at tho influx of 
the Bi’eiit to the Thames, Avhich is m'o.ssed hero by 
a bridge leading to Kgav. Consisting cliiclly of one 
long iiTcgular street, it has figured in litenituro, 
not alAvays creditably. Paistalf disguises himself 
as a ‘fat AA'oman of Brentford.’ Cowper and others 
allude to its ‘tAVo kings on one tlirono.’ Thomson 
calls it ‘ft toAvn of imul;’ Gay lias spoken of its 
‘dirty streets;’ and its modern condition is not 
irreproachable. It has gin-distilleries, a brcAvoiy, 
sawmills, a soap-Avork, the Grand Junction V’'ater- 
AA’orks, tho terminus of tho Grand Junction Canal, 
ami rftihvay docks. There are many market- 
gaidons in the vicinity. Hero Edmniul Ironside 
defeated the Danes in 1016, after expelling them 
from London ; in 1658 six martyrs Avere hurned at 
the stake; and iu 1042 the Royalists under- Rupert 
defeated the Parliumentariaiis under Colonel iloilis. 
Pop. (1881) 11,808. 

Brent Goose, or Burnt Baunacre [Bcrnkla 
brenta), a species of Avild goose, breeding in tho 
fw north, coming south in AViiiter in great numbers, 
and often shot along British and otlior coa-sts. It 
is common in markets. Tho head, neck, long Aving- 
feathers, and tail are black, tlie belly Avliile, tlie 
i-est slaty gi-ay. It is often called the Idack goose. 
It lives on marine plants ami small animals. There 
arc tAA'elA'o other species — e.g. B. hutv.opsis and B, 
rujieoliis. See Barnacle Goo.se, Goose. 

Brentwood, a market-toAvn in Essex, 10 miles 
SW. of Chelmsford by rail, stands on an oininence 
in a Avell-Avooded country. It has a richly endoAved 
grainiiiftr-school, fomuled liy Sir Anthony BroAviio, 
Cliief-jiLsticc of England, in 1567. Thcio are 
remains of an old cliapel, dedicated iu 1221 to St 
Tlioiiius k Beckefc. Pop. ( 1881 ) 4653. 

Brenz, Johann, the Reformer of Wiii'tomherg, 
was Ijoni 24tli June 1499, at Weil, in Swabia, and 
AA'eut in his thirtcoiith y«*ar to study at Ileidellmrg. 
From Lnthei-’s visit to Iloidelltoig in 1518 ho 
became his zcaloiiB adherent, and after his appoint- 
ment as ft preacher in the imperial free city of 
Hall, ill Swabia ( 1522), lie o|)Cnty attached himself 
to the Reformation. He Avns at the Marlmrg 
Disputation in 1520, and tho Diet of Aug.sburg in 
1630, and in 1536 Avas summoned by Duke Uhicli 
to WUrtembevg to lead tho Hof<u'mation tluivo. 
For his energetic op]H)siti<»n to the Interim of 
Charles V. he Avas forceil to flee to Stuttgart, AA’Iiero 
in 1553 ho became ‘jiropst’ (or superinteiuleiit), 
and dictl 11th September 1570. llreuz Avns co- 
author of the Wurtomljerg Confession of Faith, 
and his Catechism (1551) has hold the next place 
to that of Luther in Protestant Germany. .Eight 
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volumes of liis collected works were published in 
1570-00. See his biography by Havtinann {1862). 

Brc.scin, a city of Italy, in Lombardy, 61 
miles E. of Milan by rail. It is romantically 
situated on the rivoi'S Mella and Garzn, in a wide 
fertile plain, at the base of several hills, on the 
summit of one of which is an old castle formerly 
known as the Falcon of Lombardy. The city is 
for the most part regularly built, and besides two 
cathedrals— the old {dating from the 7th century), 
and the new {160^i-]82r)) — it has numerous ancient 
churches, and the To.si Gallery or Town Museum, 
adorned with pictures and frescoes, including many 
by masters of the Venetian school. The old 
Brolotto Palace dates from the 12th century, A 
valuable public library, the Bibliotecu Qu/rinutna, 
was founded and nobly endowed in 1750 by 
Cardinal Quirini j it contains 40,000 vohinies, with 
many rare manuscripts. The Temple of Hercules, 
built by Vespasian, and excavated in 1822, forms a 
repository for classical antifinities. The cemetery, 
founded in 1810, is regarded as the finest in Italy. 
A statue of Arnold {q.v.) of Brescia was unveiled 
in 1883. Brescia has manufactures of woollens, 
silk, leather, paper, arms, cutlery, &c., and its 
wine is of good quality. Brescia, whose old name 
was Brixiu, is supposed to ^la^■e been fouiuled by 
the Etruscans ; it was a town of the Ccnomani, 
and its inhabitants were allied with the Homans 
when Hannibal ci’o.ssed the Alps. It was capturetl 
by the Huns, and passed through the hands of 
Lombards, Cbavleinagno, tlic Franks, the Germans, 
and ^^’as taken by the French under Gaston do Foix 
in 1512. The republic of Venice held it till its own 
downfall in 1797. In March 1849, Brescia, as the 
only important town opposed to Au.stvian rule in 
Lombardy, was besieged by Haynaii, and forced to 
capitulate, The city and province wore incor- 
porated with the kingdom of Italy after the war of 
1859. Pop. {1881) 43,354. 

Mrcslftllj the capital of Prussian Silesia, 150 
miles SE. of Frankfovb-oii-Oder liyrail.is situated 
at tho coniluenoo of the Ohlau and Odor, which 
divides it into two parts, connected by numerous 
iiandsome bridges. Tlio fortifications ware con- 
verted in 1813 into beautiful pvomenade.s, and the 
ditch has been transformed into an ornamental 
sheet of water. The streets of tho new portion of 
ilreslau are spacious and regular, and the lionses 
stately and handsome, afTordiiig a pleasant contrast 
to tile sombre, massive structures of the old town, 
Educational institutions are nnmevous, including a 
university founded by the Emperor Leopold 1. 
in 1702, and attcndei! in 1886 by 1430 students. 
The library contains 300,000 volnme.s. Besides a 
cathedral (1148-1680; restored 1875), Breslau has 
many churches, the most vomavkaVile being the 
Protestant chiireh dedicated to St Elizabeth, with a 
steoulo 208 feet in height, and a splendid organ ; a 
Jewish synagogue ; and a bishop's palace. Tho 
other buildings include tho Hathhaus, the royal 
palace, now used as government buildings, ex- 
. cliango, barracks, and court-liouse, Breslau has 
many liosnitals and charitable institutions. The 
position or Breslau, in the centre of tho manu- 
mcturiiig districts of tho province, secures it a largo 
trade, which its railway connection with all the 
important cities on every side, in addition to the 
facilities of communication which tlic Oder affords, 
enables it to turn to the best account. Linen fairs 
are held, and it is a great wool-mart. It has nmnn- 
factnvos of linen, woollens, cotton, silks, lace, 
jewelry, machines, oavthonware, .soap, alum, starch, 
&c . , with many distilleries ; and a trade in corn, 
coal, metals, timber, hemp, and flax. Breslau 
is a city of Slavonic origin, and was for many 
centuries occupied alternately by the Poles and tho 


Bolieiniaiis. It afterwards passed to Austria, from 
which it was taken by Fveiterick II. of Prussia in 
1741. Six years afterwards it was captured by 
the Austi'ians after a bloody battle, but retaken 
by Frederick in about a month. Froin that time 
until 1814, M'hen its fortifications were completely 
doniolislied, it was frequently besieged. Next to 
Berlin, it is tho most populous city in Prussia, and 
it is tliird Iavge,st in the German empire. Pop. 
(1870) 207,097; (1885) 200,405, of whom 108,631 
were Catholic-s, and 17,055 Jews. 

Bressuy* one of the Shetland Isles, separated 
from Lerwieuby Bressay Sound. It is 6 miles long, 
1 to 3 miles in breadth, and 10| sq. m. in area. 
Tlie prevailing rocks are Devonian. Flag and 
roofing stones are quarried for exportation. The 
coast IS rocky, there are several caverns, and the 
liighcst point is 724 feet above sea-level. Pop. 
(1881) 847, chiefly fislienneii. Bressay Sound is 
one of tlio finest natural harbours in the w'orld, 
and is n rendezvous for herring-hoals, and for all 
wlmlem and other ves.sels proceeding north. In Its 
we-st centre is the liarbour of Lerwick with light- 
house. East of Bre-ssay, and separated from it by 
a narrow and dangerous sound, is a rocky isle, 
called Noss, 6 miles in circuit, girt on all sides by 
perpendicular clifis, and rising abruptly from the 
sea to the height of nearly 600 feet, with a ilattish 
top. A detached rock nr holm, on the south-east 
sine, in former years cominiinicated with Noss by 
meaiiB of a cradle or wooden chair run on strong 
rnjies stretched aeros.s a yawning gulf, and admitting 
a mail with a sheep to bo drawn over at a time. 

Brest, a strongly fortified city in the depart- 
ment of Finistfero, one of the chief naval stations of 
France, is situated 380 niile.s by rail W. of Paris, on 
tho north side of the Bay or Hoad of Brest. One of the 
finest harbours in Europe, the roadstead is formed 
by the promontory of Finistbro on tho north and 
lielonm on the south, and is broken up into various 
bays formed by the mouths of stroanifi as tliey enter 
tho bay. Tlio only entrance to the hay is by a 
narrow* clianiiol called le Go»Zc^, which is scarcely 
a mile unde, and is strongly defended by batteries ; 
tho dilliculty and danger of access to hostile ships 
being incrensed bv rocks in the middle of the 
cliannel. The roadstead from Ibis entrniico to the 
mouth of the Elon is about. 0 miles in length. 
Under Napoleon III. £600,000 was expended on 
harbour and fortiftoation works, and a fnrtlier 
sum of £1,600,000 between 1883 and 1894. The 
small river Ponfeld Hows through tho town; on 
its loft hank is tho town proper, on its right the 
suburb of Iiecouvra7icc, connected by a splendid 
iron swing-bridge ( 1801 ), 65 feet high, and 347 long. 
Brest is, on the whole, irregularly built on an 
uneven site, and has 8tee\», narrow, dark, and very 
dirty streets. In some places, communication be- 
tween the lower niul upper parts of the town can be 
effected only by stains. Tho fine pvoinennde known 
n.s tho Coiii'S d'Ajot runs along tlie shore to the 
south of the town, and is planted with trees. 
There are an old castle, an exchange, town- 
house, naval liospital, lycenin, observatory, and 
public library. The manufactures incliule leatlier, 
wax-elotb, paper, and rope; the exports are 
chiefly beer, grain, brandy, and fish. Brest 
has extensive sliijilmilding yards, rope-walks, 
storehouses, ; extensive fpiay-s, arsenals, and 
dry-docks; its industry is chielly confined to the 
equipment of the navy in its vnrioiia branches. It 
has telegraphic cominnnicatioii with America by a 
submarine cable. The Bagnes or liulks were closed 
in 1800, and the prison is now used ns a storehouse. 
The splendid position of Bro.st made it an object 
of contention to French, English, and Spaniards. 
The Count of Leon ceded Brest to tho fii-st Duke 
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of Brittnny in 1040 j it was given up to the English 
liy Duke John IV. in 1372, hut again came into the 
hands of tlie ilukcs j it was held by an English 
ganison till 1397. Again held bv the English, it 
was I'etnken by the h rencli, to whom it jiasswl on 
the mfirriage of Louis XII. to Anne of Brittany. 
Ill 1031 Canliiial Hiclielieii resolved to make it a 
naval station, and commenced the fortilications, 
whieli were completed liy Vauhnn, but have since 
been greatly e.Kteiuled. In 1 004 the English under 
Lord llevkeley were repulsed here ivith great loss. 
Ill 1794 the I’reucli lleet under Admiral Villaret- 
Joyeuse waa defeated olT Brest hy the English 
fleet unclov Admiral Howe. Pop. (1872) 06,272} 
(1880) 70,778. 

Brest Litovsk (Polish Brzese), a strongly 
fortilieil town of tlie province of Gimlno (Kussian 
Poland), on the Rug, commands the intersection of 
several important railways, being 132 miles ESE. of 
Warsaw, and 682 miles '^\■SW. of Moscow. It lias 
vast magazines and military stores, and has an 
extensive trade in its cloth ihauufactures, Russian 
leather, soap, and v-ood. Once the occasional 
rc.sulencG of the kings of I’oland, it is now the seat 
of u (.Trcek and an Armoiiiaii Catholic bishop. 
Pop. (1883) 37,981. 

Bretaigiic. See Brittany. 

IfrcthreUt See BROTiiEKiiooDiS. 

Brctigiij'y a villu'^c in the P'ronch department 
of Eiire-ct Loir, 20 miles S. of Paris hy tail. Here, 
in 1300, Edward III. concluded a peace with Eraneo, 
hy whicli John II. of France was rcleasetl fivim his 
caiitivity in England on agreeing to pay three 
million ercuviis for his ransom, whilst England re- 
nounced lier pretensions to Normandy, Anjou, 
JIaiiie, and Tomaina, and ivas coufirmeil in i>osses- 
sioii of Gascony, Guieiino, and several other parts 
in Franco, recently acquired by conquest 

Bi*<^toii, Jt'LES Adoi.I'HK, bora in 1827, the 
sou of the ilayov of Courri6re.^, wa.s educated at St 
Oilier and at Doiiai, and trained ns a jiaintcr under 
l’'61ix Devigno at Ghent, and iii DrOlliiig’s atelier 
at Paris. The subjects of his eaiiier picture.s, such 
as ^ Misfere do Dcsespoiv ’ ( 1849 ), are taken from the 
I'rencli rei'olulionary iieriod; but he soon turned 
to tlie -scenes froiir iiensaut life which he has 
treated in a most jmetic and .suggtBtivo manner, 
with an arljiiirable miimi of stylo with realism. In 
1853 ho o.xliibited ‘ Le lletour de.s Moissoiincnrs,’ 
and in 1855 Ids celebrated ‘ Lea Glauenscs.’ He is 
repre.sented in the Liixoinhonrg by ' La Bon6dictioii 
dcs Bids ’ ( 1857), ndinirablo for its rendering of sun- 
light ; ‘ Le Rappel des Glaneuses ’ (1859) ; and ‘ Le 
Soil’’ (1861). His later works are simpler in tlieir 
component parts ami larger in the scale of their 
figures, and of these ‘La Fontnino’ is a typical 
example. Bi otoii is also known ns a poet ; and his 
brother and pu])il, Etiiilo Ailolard Breton, is a dis- 
tiiignislicd laiulscnpe-iiaiiiter. 

lirctou tie los llcrrero.s, Don Manuel, 

Spanish dramatist, was bora in 1800 at Quel, in 
the nrovinue of Logrofio, and served as a volunteer 
in the army from 1814 to 1822, Suhaequeiitly he 
lieM several governinent oflices, but was always 
losing them — linally in 1810— on account of liis 
expression of Lilieral opinion. Ho died at Madrid, 
IStli November 1873. ITis poeni-s HU 5 vols. (Madrid, 
1850-52), and a selection appeared at Paris in 1875. 
He brought out ujiu-artls of 150 pieces, partly 
original, partly adaptations from the older Sjmnisli 
classics, and partly translations from the Italian 
and French, most of which have been highly poini- 
lar. _ Indeed, Senor Riafio says, ‘ he was uiirivniled 
in .Spain in the comic sitiia"tion.s of his plays, in 
originality, in the delicacy rvith which lie copiul the 
types of the middle classes, the facility with which 
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ho vorsifieil his dialogues, and liis extraordinary 

fecundity.’ 

Brctscluicideis Heinuioii Gottfried von, 
a satirist, of unsettled life and ececiitric habits, born 
at Gera in 1739, from the Moravian Institute at 
Elhei'sdorf pnased to the Gymnnsinm at Gera, and 
at seventeen entered the army. In 1778 ho be- 
came lihraruin to the university of Ofen (Buda), 
and in 1782 Joscidi II. gave him a government 
apiMiintment. Me died in ISIO. Of his numerous 
works, including plays and poems, the chief are 
his satires, Almanack dcr Itciligen avf 17SS and 
Wedlers Lcben tuid Sitten ( 1793 ). 

Brctscliiicidcr, Karl Gottlieb, a distin- 
guished German theologian, born lltli February 
1776, at Gei-sdorf, in Saxony, studied theology at 
Ijiipjng, was appointed pastor at Scluieeberg in 
1807, general superinteiuleiit at Gotha in 1816, and 
aftenvards councillor of the Upper Consistory there. 
Ho died at Gotha, 22d January 1848. Bret- 
Schneider established a reputation as n sound and 
jiulicimis thinker of rationalistic bias, and liis 
tiieological writings are admitted to liave a por- 
maiieiit value. In 1820 appeared his Prohahilia de 
Evun^elii et Epistolarnm ttohunnin Apostoli Indole 
et Origine, &\\ attack upon the Joliaiinine autlior- 
ship fnim internal e\-idcnco, and in 182-1 his Ltxicon 
Maitiialc Graxo-Latinmn in Libros Novi Tesia- 
menti. Another work of importance is his Hand- 
buck der Dogmaiik (4tli ed. 1838). Besides these, 
Brotschiieider wrote on various theological ques- 
tions and contro^’el•8ies. An antohiogra]diy was 
published at Gotha in 1851. 

Bl'Cttcll, a town of Baden, the hirtliplaco of 
Melanchtlion, 10 miles ENE. of Karlsrnlie hyrail. 
The bouse in wliich the Reformer was horn belongs 
now to a foundation hearing Ins imnie for tlio 
support of poor students, established in 1861. A 
monument wa.s erected in 1867. Bop. ( 1885) 3932, 

Bretts tiiirt Scots, the Laws of the (Lat. 
Leges inter Jirettos ct Hc.olos), tlie name given in tlio 
13th century lo a code of laws in use among tlio 
Celtic tribes in Scotland. Tlio ‘Scots’ were llio 
Celtic people dwelling in the western iind more 
monntainoiLS districts north of the Forth and the 
Clyde, who, when it became necessary to distin- 
guish them fj-oin the Teutonic inlinhit'ants of tlio 
low conntiy, received tlio names of ‘ llio Wild 
Scots,’ ‘ the Irish ry of Scotland,’ and, more recently, 
‘the Scotcli Higlilaiiders.’ The ‘ Bretts ’ Avero the 
remains of tlie British or Welsli iieojilo, wlio Avere 
at one time tlio solo or chief inliahitaiits of tlie 
region iioAV divided into the shires of Dumbarton, 
RenfreAV, Ayr, Lanark, Peebles, Selkirk, Rox- 
buigli, Dumfries, and Cmnberland. This province 
Ava-s for .some centuries an indeneudeut kingdom, 
known bv' the uaiiies of ‘Cuinlnia’ and ‘Strath- 
clyde.’ It beeaine about the middle of tlie 10th 
century a tributary principality lield of the king 
of the English, by the heir of the king of the Scots, 
It so continued till after the bcf|iiiniiig of llio l‘2th 
ceutuiy, when Cumberland having been ineor)i(>v- 
atod with England, the gradual absoi'iitiou of the 
re.st of the territory into the dominions of the king 
of tho Scots sccin.s to have been iinperccpLibly com- 
liletcd. The last ‘I’rinoe of Gnmliiia^ naiiiod in 
record aa'us tho brother and heir of Alexander I. of 
Scotland, ‘the Earl David,' as ho was called, Avho, 
on his brether’s death in 1 1‘24, liiin.self became king 
of the Scots. No more is lieard of (Jumbria as 
a piineipality J hub ‘ tlio AYotsli ’ coiitinuo to bo 
named among its inhabitants, in the eliartors of 
King l>avid.s grandsons— Malcolm the Maiden 
(1153-65), and William the Lion (1165-1214). 
And they seem to liavc retained moi'O or less of 
their ancient Celtic laAvs until after the hogiiiiiing 
of tho 14th century. It Avas not until the year 
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1305 tliat an ovilinancG of Edward I. of England, 
wlio anpenved then to have I’odneed all Scotland to 
his subjection, decreed ‘ that the usages of the 
Scots ami the Ihetts he abolislied, and no more 
used.’ It is unknown how far this iivoliibition took 
efl'ect. Of the code wliich it proscribed, only a 
fragment lias been pre.served. It was printed 
by Sir John Skene, in his Re(iium Majestuiem 
{ IGOS) ) ; and by Thomas Thomson and Cosmo limes, 
in the Acfi.' of the. Varliavicnts of SeotUmd, vo). i. 
(1844), where tlio laws are given in three Innguages 
— Latin, Fi’eneh, and English. The French version, 
which is the oldest, is printed from a manuscript of 
alimit 1270, fonncrly in the public library at Bern, 
in Switzerland, now in the Register House at 
Edinburgh. The fragment of the ‘ laws of the Bretts 
and the vSeots’ thus jmblishcd, is of much the .same 
nature as the ancient laws of the Anglo->Saxons, 
the Welsh, the Irisli, and other nations of Western 
Europe. It li.xcs the cro, or price at whicli every 
man wn.s valued, according to his decree, fiom 
the king down to the clmrl, and Mdiich, if he 
were slain, was to ho paid to his kindred liy the 
lionricido or his kindred. The cro of the king was 
1000 cows ; of the king’s son, or of an earl, 150 
cows i of an earl’s son, or of a thane, 100 cows ; of a 
thane’s son, GOs cows j of the nephew of a thane, 
or of an ogtliiern, 44 cows and 21§ pence j and of 
a villain or churl, 10 cows— all persons of lower 
birth than a timao’s nephcAV or an ogthiorn hoing 
accounted villains or cluirls. The cro of the 
married >\'oiimii was less by a thinl tlian the cro of 
her husband. The cro of tlio unnianiecl woman 
was ns much as the oro of her brother, A chapter 
'of blood-drawing’— cori'csponding with tho btod- 
io>/ie of the EngliBli— llxos tho fine to bo paid for 
a'ldow to tho olVusioii of blood, according to the 
degi’oo of the poison woiuulod and tho place of the 
wound. 

lU'Ct'Waldn) a title of supromacy among tho 
early Anglo-Saxon kings, the exact significatlmi 
and history of wliicli are highly nncortaiii. Tlio 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says or Egbert, ‘ and ho was 
till! eighth king that was Jiretmddu^ and tlio word 
only occurs oisosvlioro in an English and Latin 
charter of Atholstaii in 034, in wliioli that king is 
styled ‘ King of the Anglo-Saxons mid lirytaen- 
walda of all the island.’ Palgravo attoinpted to 
explain blie title ns ' wieldor of Britain,’ an honour 
to which tho most powerful king was elected, and 
which was snbstautially an assertion of n. kind of 
continuity with the bid lioman_ imperial power 
witliiii the island. Kemhlo explained tho word as 
merely ‘wide ruler’ (brnlcn, ‘broad’), and rkli- 
culed’^tlie idea of any kind of federation and elective 
liegemoiiy among tiie early Englisli kings. Eree- 
man inclines to ‘ an intermediate position between 
Kemble ami Palgrave,’ but refuses to admit the 
idea of Roman inlluciiee, maintaining that the 
institution was of purely English growth. See 
note B to vol, i. of Freeman’s Nonnun Conquest. 

Ureilgi'Iicl, Pktkh, the founder of a family of 
Dutch paiiitei's, was horn in the village of Breughel, 
near Breda, in 1510 (or, as others say, 1530), and 
died at Brussels in loGO. After travelling through 
Italy and France, lie llxed his vesidoneeat Antwerp, 
where ho was elected to the Academy. He painted 
chiolly tlie pleasures of rustic life, which he trans- 
ferred to his canvas witli vivid colouring, and at 
times unnecessary coarseness. IBs son, Pictkh, dis- 
tinguished by the strange title ‘Hellish Breughel’ 
•—1 localise ho loved to paint scenes in whicli the 
leading characters wore devils, hags, or robbers— 
was born about 1559, and died 1037 . — Jan, brother 
of tho preceding, usually called ‘ Velvet Breughel,’ 
from his rich dres.s, was born in loGfl, and died in 
1G25. He was chiefly a llower painter, but was 


also distmgnished for bis laiulscapes and for his 
minute flnish of small figures. He painted several 
Avoi'ks in coneevt with Ruhens, who supjflied the 
cliief figures.— Other ineiiil)er.s of tlie same family 
attained to some note, in most cases as painters of 
still-life. 

Bl’CVC, a note in Jlnsic. The name was origin- 
ally applied to the shortest of the three notes lised 
in early music, but is now niiprojiriated to the 
longest note met with, and it occurs but seldom, 
except in church music, modennmisic being divided 
into bars which usually fall short of it in length. 

It has the time-value of two scinihreves, and was 
formerly written thus, pS, now \o\ or Tlie ex- 
pres.sion alia breve at the beginning of a piece— 
also denoted by the vertical stroke tlivongh the 
sign of common time, (|)— .signilies that the time- 
value of the notes is reduced to one-lialf. 

Breve, or Brieve, in tlie practice of the Scots- 
law, is a writ issuing from Ciiaiicery in the naine 
of the crown, to a judge, ordering 'him to try by 
jury the points or tiuestions stated in the breve. 

In ancient times these writs appear to have been 
tho foundation of almost all civil actions in Scot- 
land ; but latterly they have been used only in tlie 
following cases: (1) Breve of Iiimicst, now, how- 
ever, superseded by a petition of Borvico to the 
sherilT to ascertain the heir of a deceased porson. 
(2) Breve of Tiitory, the purpose of which is the- 
appointment, aa guanlian to a pupil, of the nearest 
agnato or iioreon most ncarlv related tlirmigli the 
father, of lawful age. (3) Rrovea of Idintry and 
Furiosity, for the appointmerit, in case of ascer- 
tained insanity, of tho nearest male agnate, of 
lawful age, as guardian or curator, rroceodings 
2 and 3, liowovcr, are much anporseded hy tlie 
anpnintniont of jurlioial ofllcQrs. (4) Breve of 
dwee is to onablo a ivltloiv to recover her torco 
or dower. It is Isauod to tho sherlir of the county, 
who divides tho possession of tlie land botwooii 
the widow and tlio hciv (aoo Tkrob). (6) Breve 
of Division amongst hoirs-portionors. By incnns 
of this hrovo an lieir-nortionoi'— i.o. one of two 
or more slaters sucucocllng in equal portions to n 
landed estate— may have her shave of tho lands 
separated or set apart lu' a judge, who appoints 
an inquest, or jury of ^fteen persons. An arbi- 
tration or oidinaiy action is now move generally 
resorted to. See HEiRS-roiiTroNERH. 

Brevet(Fr., ‘awrit’or ‘warrant’), in thoBritish 
army, is a promotion of oflicev.s hy selection to a 
higher rank irrcHpectivo of there being any vacancies 
in its e.stablislied numbers. A general promotion 
by brevet used formerly to he made once in about 
SIX years ; but more recently it wn.s limited to I'ery 
.special occasions, as a coronation, the birth of an 
heir to the throne, tho termination of some great 
war, ^'C., and given only to ollicers who liad some 
particular claim to promotion. A brovetwas deter- 
mined on hy the cabinet, and carried out by the 
commandei'-iii-eliief. It had fonned part or tlie 
British military system over since the time of 
James II. ; but it was nnsatisfaetoi-;!’, because the. 
flow of promotion caused by it was arbitrary, mieer- 
tain, and much liable to almso. There were brevets 
in 1837, ,1838, 1S41, 1846, 1851, and 1854, some of-all 
ranks, from lieutenant-general to captain, veceiving 
promotion, On one of tliese oceasion.s, 206 colonels 
were at once made major-generals. The increase 
of pay following their jivoniotions was in 18.37 
I'll, 000 ; in 1838, £7000 ; in 1841, £15,000 ; and in 
1840, .£21,000, i5co. ; but it must not bo forgotten 
that death and sales liad in the intervals cleaved off 
perhaps an equal numher of oflicer-s at the higher 
rates of pay. In 1854 fiio new major-gonerals 
alone involved an additional charge of £18,000 a. 
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year. In tliat year general bre^•et3 ^v•el•e aljoUslied 
—.a ii.xed ostabliijlmiont of general ollicor.s being 
substituted ; but individual brevets wore stiU given 
to licId-ofHcera after five yeans’ service in each rank, 
and to nil ollicor.s, cxcejit subalterns, for distin- 
guished service in the lield. This pvouiotion cavvied 
with it the higher rate of pay, but was neither 
jnivehnsable nor saleable. It hah never heen given 
to olliceva below tire rank of captain, and n<nv 
(I8S8) is only conferred for distinguished service. 
The liulder retains his place and rank in his 
vegiiucnfc if it is alone, but if acting with other 
troop.s ho will take command of the whole force, 
provided, that he is senior by luevet, or, ns it is 
called, ‘ai’uiy’ rank, to the ntUev oiUcers. This 
rule lias hcon known to cause a change of co.ininaiid 
in the iniddlo of an operation, winch, on active 
service, is very undosiraljle. The otlicial title of an 
ollicer linlding brevet rank is eaiitaiii and brevet- 
major, or major ami brcveb-lientenant-cohmel, or 
lieutenant-colonel and brevet-colonel, as the case 
may be; luit an ofHcer may have aa many as three 
brevets, and be a captain and brevcb-eolouel. All 
colonels are placed on a seniority list for promotion 
to major-general, so tliat it is possible by means 
of brevets to greatly accelerate the promotion of 
ft deserving oiflcov to that rank. 

There Is no brevet promotion in the navy. 

In the United State.s, brevet rank does not entitle 
the holder to the higlier rate of pay, nor to corre- 
Rjjonding rank, oxeopt under special circumstances 
cfofined by law. 

Mrcv'liiry. By this word Roman Catholics 
understand the book which contains nil the ordi- 
nary and daily services of their church except 

i n) those aonnected with the colobration of tfio 
hicharlst, which are contained in the Missal, and 
(i) those for spoolal occasions, such its liaptismst 
marriiigoa, ordinations, funorals, Ac., which are 
eontalncil in tiio Jiitudl or J*07U(ftv(il, according ns 
they fall within the sphere of ordinary priests or of 
bishops. In the Established Church of England, 
therefore, tlio breviary wouid bo exactly ropro- 
sontod by a Prayor-bouk containing, aitur the 
preface, tables, &o,, the morning and ovoning 
prayor, litnuy, Atliaimaian creed, collects, psalter, 
ainf all the lessons for every day in the year, with 
the addition of a. coinidete sot of hyinn.s for the 
difl'evont eccasious, w hat is called u ‘ Church 
Sci'v'icoj’ with lljjnms Ancient and Modem hound 
ill, is, m fact, a breviary, only diHoring from the 
contcuts of the l4at\!i one in the fact that it 
provides only for Sundays and holidays, that the 
liymna are moro or less left to selection, and that 
it contaiiiH tlie Eiicluu'istic and occaHuiual oflices 
in addition. The U’ord breviary i.s collunnially 
applied by Latiii-CatlioH'CS to the correspoiuling 
portion of the services of tlio Oriental clnirche.s — 
e.g. one may liear the remark that the services of 
the Greek breviary are very long, or those of the 
Coptic breviary very unchanging — Imt the pre.seiit 
article deals only with batin breviaries. 

Tlie word itself signilie.s an abbreviation or sum- 
ntury, and is used to indicate that tlie book is a 
compilation de.signed to obviate the necessity of 
using several dill'crent Ijooka in the same service, 
tliat is to .say, a sojnu-ato hook fur the prayers, a 
hymn-book, a Bible froni which to read the lessons 
and Psalms, copies of the Fathers from wliicli to 
read tlieir homihe.s, See. An Anglican Church 
Hcrvice is a compilation on exactly the same prin- 
ciple and for the same ol)jec!t, as well as very 
similar in contents. The origin of tlio diirercnt 
hour.3 of prayer riming tlio day, which is lui- 
douhtedly older than Clu'i.stinnity, and adopted hy 
the chnrcli from the synagogue, is beyond the 
scope of this article, as are also tlie cliaiige.s and 
modificfttions which they have undergone. The 


compilation called the hrovinry is heliovod to owe 
its origin to Gregory VII. in the Uth century. It 
underwent several changes under sueeceding popes, 
and in 1536 Francis, Cardinal do Quinone,s, a 
Spaniard, published at Rome a reformed breviary 
wnich had the approval of Clement VII. and Paul 
III. it was, at lea.st in tlio earlier erlitioiis, 
perhaiis too sweeping in its changes, hut is of 
great merit, insuring the reading of the whole 
llook of Psalins every week, and of almost all the 
New Te.stament and a great jiart of the Old every 
year. It Ls upon this work that the daily service 
of the English Established Church is largely 
modelled, some jiart-s of the preface being embodied 
entire in that of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Ttie use of this breviary was never made conipul- 
sory, but wliile it Avas permitted, as a substitute 
for the imreformed breidary, it was very Avidely 
adopteil botli for public and private Avorsbip. It 
Avas, hoAvcA'cr, considered that its services aa’Cvo 
botli too sliort and too divergent from ancient 
custom, and Pins V., in conformity Avitli a decree 
of the Council of Trent, issued in 1508 a reformed 
edition of the old Roman breviary, Avhicli he 
imposed absolutely upon all the Latin churches, 
to the oxclusiou of the hreviary of Quifiones, and 
of all other liroviaries Avhicli did not possess an 
antiquity of 200 years. This broviavy aa'us further 
altered by Cloment VIII, and Urban VIIL, the 
latter of whom, Avith doplorahlo taste, made a 
series uf chaiigCH in the texts of tlui liymiiH Avhicli 
lias boon most (lisnstrous to both tlio literary moril; 
and tliQ iiistorioal interest of these iioums. Tlio 
breviary has since undergone ninny otuor modiilon- 
tions, clilofly by the addition to tlie calendar of 
great nuinhers of feast-days in lionom' of saints, to 
such an extent tliat the ordinnw service of a Avook- 
day became very uncommon. Finally, in 1883 Pope 
Loo XIII. permitted, though not eomumndod, the 
substitution for the Aveok-day serA'ice, upon almost 
every day in tlio year, of a voluntary ofllco of a 
festal charaote}' acconliiig to tlio day of the avuoIc. 
The state to wisieh the pvaeUctvl use of the broviavy 
has thus been reduced, especially by the virtual 
abrogation of tlio AA’Ookly reading of tlio Avholo 
Book of Psftlmfl, which is, iu theory, its main inten- 
tion, is noAv acknoAvlcilged on all liaiiils to call for 
a now and su’ceping roforiii. This reform will 
probably follow, ut least iu this vespoct, the lines 
of the roformoil breviary of Canlinal do QuifioucH. 
It may he regarded us imminent, and had the 
sittings of the Vatican Council been coutlmiod, 
AVoiild verj' likidy Iiua’p taken place lieforo iioaa'. 

The exception made by ibus V. would have 
spareil .some at least of the old Eimlish breviaries, 
but oAA’iiig cliiefly to tlie English Roman Catliolic 
clergy being edneated abroad in tlio lOtli, 17th, 
and IStli cGiitiirios, their use has become extinct. 
Great numbers of noAV breviaries Avorc, lioAvevor, 
brought into u.se in France in dillbront dioce.scs in 
the 17th and iBtli centuries. These are generally 
Avork.s compiled AA’ith great care and learning. 
They are mainly distingnished for an exclusive 
use of scriptural plirasos, an intense nationaliHin, 
the Biih.stitution for early and mcilieval liymiis of 
compositions Awitten in imitation of Horace by 
French Kcholaas, and certain indications of a loan- 
ing to the doctrines of Jansenism. Tliey are now 
almost, if not entirely, extinct, the Roman hreviary 
having been adopted in tlicir stead. The iiriiiciiial 
Latin breviaries at iH'Csoiit in nso, other than the 
Roman, are the Monastic, used hy all the male and 
female disciples of St Benedict Ai.e. l)y all monks 
and nuns properly so called ; the Dominican, used 
by all disciples of St Dominic ; tlio Amhrosiaii, in 
tlic eccle.siastical ])rovineo of Milan ; and tlio 
Mozarabio, tbe original national rite of Spain, in 
use in part of the cathedral and city of Toledo. 
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What here follows ■will relate only to the Homan 
breviary. It is to be observed at the same time, 
that wherever the lioinaii breviary has been intro- 
duced, it has been subjected to additions to the 
calendar and other changes, so as to give it n local 
or national colour. In England, for instance, 
there are about seventy days in the ycar—vvithout 
reckoning others within octavos, alterations in 
iinijortauce, or changes of date — npoji which the 
service dillers from the text of tlie Itoinan breviary. 

After the general nilnics, tables to find Easter, 
calendar, &c., the body of the hroviary is dividetl 
into live parts, Tlie first of tiiese consists of the 
Book of Psalms arranged in sections, with the 
daily jirayem and some hymns, for the dilVerent 
Bci'viees of the day and week. The hast of thase 
is Matins^ which properly belongs to midnight, but 
is usually said in Italy about 7.110 or S A.M. In 
Prance, on the contrary, it is nsnal to forestall it 
on the preceding evening. It consists of Psalm 
xev. ( Venite) and a byinn, followed by one or tln-eo 
.sections called Noctunuti or JlTdcAcs of the Night. 
On Sundays there arc tiirce of these, the Jirst 
containing twelve psalms, and each of the othera 
three. At the end of each is road a lesson, divided 
into throe portions, whence the wliole are counteil 
as nine. Tlio finst reading is from Scripture, the 
seeoiul from one of the Fatlier.s, and the tlrinl from 
one of the Eatliers, on the gospel wliich will later 
be read at mass. The Tc visually follows. 

On weok-daya there Is only one Nocturnu of twelve 
naalnia, and one les-son (tnreo), all from Scrijiture. 
Tlio second daily service la Lands or tlio Morning 
Praisosy theovotically proper to sunrise. It cmisjHts 
of four psalms, a Scripture canlielo, P.salm.s cxlviii., 
cxlix., and cl., a hymn, the «>r Tharilcs- 
giving of Zacliai'ias (Luke, i. 63-79), and prayers. 
Tlio Hucocoding services, or lAitla Dug Ifoitrs, are 
J’rinic ov the First Hour (fl a.m.), 2’crcc or the 
jf'AiVrf7/o«r(0 A,M.), fiext ov the AV.v<A//o«r (noon), 
and None or tho Ninth Hour {3 I'.M.). They are 
all alike, oonalsting of a hymn and some sections of 
IValin oxix. (Vulgate cxviii,), followed hy a in-ayor. 
Prime diilera a little from tlie others, lieing suscep- 
tiblo of some extra and changing p.salma, and on 
Sundays of the creed of St Athanasius, and con- 
taining spodal prayors for the inortiing; in choirs 
a lesson is also read at it taken from the Alartyr- 
ology. Vespers or Evensong is tlieorctically proper i 
to sunset, and is reckoned to begin tho next day, ' 
according to the eastern reckoning—' Tho evening 

and tho morning wore the day.' It consists 

of live iisahns, which vary according to tho day of 
the week, a hymn, tlie Muqnificnt or Thanks- 
giving uf the Blessed Virgin (LuKe, i. 46-65), and 
prayers. Vomplctoriuni or Compline, ‘ the complet- 
ing service,’ helongs thGoretically to 9 I’.M., and is 
a snpplicatitm tor protection dnving the night. It 
is always tho same, consisting of the general coii- 
fcHsion, four nnvaryiiig p-salins, a liyiiin, the 
Nunc Dimiitis or Song of Simeon (Luke, ii. 29-32), 
prayers, and a Comniomnratioii of tlie Blesstsl 
Virgin. Tlio unchanging character of this nml of 
the Little llours conveys no idea of the practical 
monotony from day to day. This arises from the 
multiplication of festivals of saints already Hjwkeu 
of. Thc.so have, practically speaking, always got 
.special psalms, which arc always the sanie_ at 
lauds, and vary very little at vespers and matins. 
Ilence, as a matter of fact, about fifty or sixty 
psalms are repeated constantly, and tho otliers 
rarely or never. 

The second part of the breviary ennsists^of what 
is called tho Froiivium de Tcmjwre. This means 
tho whole service for Sundays and week-days as 
dopondeiit upon (Ihristmas and Ensfcor, It con- 
tains Die homilies of the Eatliers, hymns, &c. for 
tho wliole year, as far as so dependent, but is 
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mainly occupied by the course of daily scripture- 
reading. This consists of selected extracts aver- 
aging about 20 ver.se.s a day. Boiiglily speaking, 
Isai(Ui is read in Advent (the three or four week.s 
jirecedin" Cliristnias), the epistles of St Paul from 
the Epipliaiiy (January 6) till .Septuagesinia (the 
ninth Sunday before Easter), vvheu Genesis is 
begun, but broken off at cliaptor xiv. on Shrove 
Tuesday. Homilies, not Scripture, are read in 
Lent, except on fca.sts of saints, and tlicn the 
Scripture is special, but Genesis continues to be 
read on Sundays, and a small portion of Jeremiah 
and Lamcntntioii-s in tlic Inst Wtnight. A week 
after Easter the Catholic Epistles and Apocalypse 
are begun and read till Wliitsniiday. A week 
after Whitsunday, Saimiol and Kings nro begun, 
and read till tlio beginning of August. At that 
date Proverbs are begun, ami followed by Ecclesi- 
astc.«, Wisilom, Ecclesiasticns, Job, Tobit, Judith, 
Esther, laitli books of Maccabees, and tlie re.st of 
the Prophets. The weakness of this arrangement, 
besides the scantiiiesa ami sci'aiipiiie.ss of the px- 
tvnets, ia iu the <»m»Rsion of so much, including 
entire hooks ond tho greater imrt of the Penta- 
teuch. It fonita, however, a kind of imperfect 
epitome of scriptural liistory, and a limited course 
of scriptural rending. 

Tlie third part of the bveviniy consists of whnt 
is called tlio rropriuni fimctorim, or sjiceinl oflices 
of saints. This coimiats of whatever is snecial to 
any <lay fixetl by tho day of the montli. The 
greater (lart of it ns regards bulk is occupied by 
Buminarie.s of saints’ lives, exactly like aiuclos in 
a biographical dictionary. This is certainly the 
weakest part of the breviary, and is accordingly 
always selected as the jioint for controversial 
attack. Although sometimes drawn up with caro, 
and often aUcml — us lias been done by Leo XIII 
among others— to keep them abreast of historical 
critioism, tlic biogra]>hical notices nro open to the 
cliargo of oceasloiial inaccmacios in nmttois of fact. 
A notion sometimes obtains among Protestants 
that lioman Catholics are obliged to beliovo these 
biograpliies. This is wholly base]e.sa. No suoh 
idea exists oven as n superstition. As those notices 
cmbmcc the lives of a very great number of persons 
of religious eminence, of all nations, ages, and 
conditions, they fonn a sort of imper/ect ejiitoine 
of clmreh history, just ns the Scripture readings 
fonn one of Scripture. 

'fho fourth jiart of the breviary is called the 
Commune Suncionm. Those are a series of rivelve 
ollicc-s for festivals of saints according to tho clas-s 
to M-liich ho or she may belong. They are for (1) 
the eves of apastles j (2) tho feasts of any martyrs, 

1 including apostles, within tlie season from Easter 
' to Pentwostj (8) apostles and evangelists; (4) n 
single male martyr; (6) a gi’oup) of several iimrtyrH; 
(6) a caiioniscil bishop not a martyr, teclniieally 
styled confessor, as having confes.sed Christ before 
moil, though not hy death; (7) a confessor not a 
hishop— io. a priest or layman; (8) doctors of the 
cimreu— i.c. certain eminent theologians, but this 
differs little from 6 or 7 ; (0) virgins, divided into 
inartj'red and not martyred — the latter me mainly 
cauom8(Kl umw; (10) otlior women; (11) dedication 
festivals of churches; (12) tho Blessed Yirgin Mary. 
Tlio Coninitine Sunetorum i.s the must used of any 
part of tho hroviary. In fact, the son’ico from day 
to day usually consists of 4, 6, 7, and 9, with 
occasional changes to 2, 3, 6, and 12. All tlie.so 
have special psaluis, which ditfor little, 0, 7, and 8 
being ateolutely the same, as also 9, 10, and 12, 
and 2 having the psalms of 3, 4, ov 5. Tlie festal 
office is a gootl deal Bhortor tlinn others, a circum- 
stauco whicii probably accounts for a good deal of 
its nmltipUcfttion. There are three Nocturnce at 
matins, with oidy three psalms in each. At the 
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entl of tlie first are read the lessons fmni Scripture, 
iviiicli are nsnally those of the day from the I'ro- 
jiriiim de Tempore, as only festivals of some im- 
portance have special Scniitnre lessons ; at- the 
en<I of the seeoiul is rend tlie hiographical notice ; 
at the Gild of the third, a homily on the uospel. 
These lessons of the third Noctnrn, whidi are 
often most striking and powerful passages from 
the greatest writers of the early ennrch, vaiy a 
good deal, and funii, along with tlioso of the Pro- 
primn de Tempore, a sort of imperfect eiiitome of 
theology, as those of the first Noctnrn do of Scrip- 
ture, and those of the second, of church histoiy. 

The iiftli part of tlie l)VO\’iary’ consists of extra 
services, the principal of which are the vespers 
{nlaacho), and matins, niul lauds (dirge) of the 
dead, and the Little Utllee of the lilesHctl Vir^n 
Mary. None of tlieso exti-a services are ever 
obligatory, except that of the dead on All-Sonls' 
Day. It is funereal in chnracter, and is mainly 
used at funerals, nniiivorsaries of deaths, vtc. The 
Little Ollice of the Blessed Virgin is a sort of ah- 
bre\-iated festal ollice of the Blessed Virgin, M-ith 
only one Noctnni. It contains psalms daily, 
with 4 canticles, hymns, prayers, &c., and is very 
widely used hy itself aimnig the luity and the 
active religions orders. 

Notwithstanding the weaknossas of its scrip- 
tural coni'se of reading and its biographical notices, 
and the practical monotony caused ny the multi- 
plication of festal ofliccs, tho breviarj' forms u 
marvellous mine of iiowcrful ami tender religious 
thought, amassed hy tho devotional o.vpericnco of 
ages. It must he romemherod that at every 
separate service, nearly all, or by far tho largest 
part of the matter used, is the language of Scrip- 
ture, a circuiiistauco winch invests the oltke with 
great grandeur and vitality. The i-eadings form a 
sort or storeiionsc, alhoit luipcrfcct, of scriptural, 
historicul, and tlicologicnl knowleilgo. Exf|uisitely 
choHen quotations or a<laptntions of Scripture also 
enter largely into wliat uto aiuong tiio most striking 
pussage.s of tho breviary — viz, tlio liu'itatorics or 
•o.xliortations to wonsliip joined to tlio Vcuite, the 
Antivkous or autticms attached to the psalms ami 
canticles, tlie Short licspomorUs which precede the 
prayers at the little hours and coninline, and above 
all, tlio veauotiHoi'iea hy winch eacn acetion <*f the 
lesson at tlie end of eneli nocturn is followc<I. 
These are always poetical, generally beautiful, and 
not uiifrequcntly rise hr tlie’subllme. 

Tlio rules for urraiigiiig: the service for every day, 
and eapeeinlly for uniting and harmonising the 
rropriiiin do Tempore, uith tho 1‘roprmni Sanc- 
torum, avo containod in the general rubrics, and 
nil 37 chapters. Being printed in black, with tho 
quotations and technical words In red, these pages 
present a motley apneniiuico, wliich lias obtained 
foi- them the technical name of the Pica or Pie (cf. 
magpie, 7 >i(jbald). Tho rules are so complicated 
that it would ho almost impossible for any one to 
iiiiil tlie service for himself upon tbo spur of the 
moment, upon any given day. This dilliculty is 
accordingly mot by the publication in eveiy 
-separate country or diocese of a sort of annual 
aliiianac, called the Ordo liccitandi Dicmi OJfidi, 
wliicli contains under eveiy day, clothed in amass 
of technical contnictioiis, mimite directions as to 
what is to l)c read. 

The Inoviary is soinetimcs ta be mot with in one 
bulky volume, in which ease it is called a Totum; 
.sometimes, especially in Sjmin, in twoj but most 
frequently in four, for spring, summer, autumn, 
and v'iiitev, in u’liicli case each volume contains 
tlie Psalm.s, a quarter of the Propriuni de Tempore, 
about a tliird of the Proprimn Sanctorum, and the 
whole of tlie Commune Sanctorum and tho addi- 
tional matter. 


The duty of publicly joining in or privately 
reading ahmd-— \.c. so as to utter every word with 
the Iqts — the wliolo of the breviary services every 
day, is incumbent upon all clerks in holy ordor-s, 
ail niGiiihcrs of religious orders, male nr female, and 
cvei'y pwsrm holding a heiudico ( sueli ns a proheiid } 
to which atteiulaiicu in choir is iiornmlly attaclied. 
The seiwing brethren or sisters in religious orders, 
and tho membei'S of active religious orders, siicli 
as sisters of charity, form an exception, hut these 
are always lioiind to some shorter suhslitutej such 
as the Little Ollice of the Blessed Virgin, a similar 
oilicc ill praise of the Blessed Sacraiiient, or the 
iiko- ill all properly conducted cathedral and 
coilegiate chiirclies, the service is performed puh- 
liely every day with surpliced choir, ivc., as in 
similar mstitutioiis in the English Eslablislied 
Church ; the ceremonial is also siinilar, excejib 
that, if tho service is clioviil, incense is oll'ered 
during the Ilcuedictus and Magnijktit. For tliis 
purpose the .services are usually massed^ together, 
as matins and lauds at 7.30 or 8 prime, terce 
(after wliich iiigli mass is sung), .so.xt, and none, 
nt 9.30 or 10, and vespers and eoiiipliiic at 4, The 
time consumed %'aries, principally according to the 
amount of music used. A person icadiiig alone 
and pronouncing rapidly can read the uhole of 
the services of the day through in about two lumis, 
or even less. In the catheifral of Seville, on the 
other humi, where the entire daily service is snug 
with tho utmost xioinp and solemnity, and with the 
nildition of generally two, often throe, and sumo- 
times four high masses, us many os eight hours are 
often spent in choir. 

Tlie use of tlio breviary as a book of private 
devotion by laymen has lioeomc rare since tlio 
invention of nriiiting lias led to tlio imiltiplicntinii 
of ilcvotioual xvorks of dili'ereut kinds, but at 
present seems to show some tendency again to 
increase, and it has always been a common custom 
to sing vespem or compline, at least on Sundays, 
in parochial and other public chiirchus, For tliis 
reason, most Uomun (’ntliolic manuals of devotion 
contain compline and tlie move uoinmon psalms of 
vespers. Spiinlsh prayer-books usually contain the 
ordinary forms of all tlio .services e.xccpt matins ; 
and in that eoniitry tlic singing of such services in 
the parochial cUurcliea, and tlie \iiu'ticipatiou of the 
laity ill them, is more common than elsewhere, 
Thi.s seems to have been the ease in England before 
the Heformatlon, the laity also liahituivlly attend- 
ing matins.^ Tho Parisian hreviary of 1737 was 
translated into French iimler the title of tho 
Jirevkure /'Vawpaw; and there is likewise a Froiicli 
version of the Itmnun hreviary. Tho latter has 
also been translated into (Jerman ; and an English 
version was published by Lord jjutc in 1879. 

Brcvipeiincs (Lat., ‘short- winged’), a name 
applied by Cuvier to the rumiing-lnrds like ostrich, 
rfica, and emu, in which tlio wings are rudiment- 
ary, and not used in lliglit. The term is no longer 
in use. See Katiivk, UuxNiNCJ-mitDS, Os’riathi, 

i&e. 

Brewer, John Siikuhkn, horn at Norwich in 
1810, graduateil with classical honours at Qiioeii's 
College, Oxford, in 1833, took orders, and was 
appointed^ pi-ofesaor of English in ICing’s College, 
liimdon, in 1841. For nearly twenty years lie 
laboui-ed in the lleeord-ollioe, editing 'the Monii- 
■menta /’mwciWwin (1858) ; the 0/nf,s' Tertium and 
Opus of Roger Bacon (1859); vols. i.- iii. of 

'Ihe Works of Qimldus Cmnbrcnsis (1891); tlio 
Calendar of the Carew Papers (1891), with the aid 
of Mr BuUen ; and vols. i.-iv, of the Calendar <f 
Letters and Papers, Forekpi and Domestic, of the 
Iteign of Henrg VIII. (1892-72). As an editor. 
Brewer poasesaed patient industry and a rare seiiso 
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of order, besides niar\’eUously sound judgment and 
extensive knowledge. His essays and reviews in 
English Studies, edited by Dr Wace, with n brief 
biography (1880), reveal his vast knowledge and 
his broad sympathies, ns well ns a delicacy of 
touch and a fuioness of literary insight seldom 
found in the laborious student. Brewer was elected 
Honorary Fello'w of Queen’s College in 1870, and 
in 1877 u’as presented to the living of Toppleficid, 
in Essex, where ho died Fel)r\inry 16, 1879. 

Broviiig. See Beer, and Liceksino System. 

BrciVStcr, Sir Da^^id, an eminent Scottish 
natural philosopher, was born at Jedbnrgh, Decem- 
ber 11, 1781. From the early age of twelve be waa 
educated for the Church of Scotland at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he highly diating»ii«hctl 
himself. A constitutional nervousnes-s disinclining 
him for a clerical life, he became editor in 1802 m 
the Edinhurgh Magazine, and in 1808 of tlie Affm- 
burgh Encyciopmdia, to which he contributeil many 
important scicntilic articles. Previous to tliis ho 
had entered deeply on the Htiidy of optics, with 
which his name is now enduringly ns-sociated. The 
beautiful scientific toy called the kaleidoBcopo 
was invented by him in 181G, and many yoare after 
ho improved Wlieatstono'.s cumbrous storeoscono 
by the introduction of lenses, and prodneed tlio 
lenticular instrument now in use. In 1819 the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Jourmtl took the place of 
the Magazine; and in 1831 Brewster was one of 
the chief urigiiiatons of the Uiitish Association. 
In 18Ifi he was elected a Fellow and Copley 
medallist of tho Itoyal Society ; in 1816 he 
vocoivod half tho prl'/.o bestowed by the French 
Institute ; in 1818 the Royal Society awarded him 
tlio Rumford gold and silver medals for his dis- 
coveries on tlio polarisation of light; in 1825 ho 
bocamo corresponding mumber of tho Institute of 
Franco ; in 1832 lie was knighted, and had a pen- 
sion eonforved upon him ; in 1838 he was appointed 
prineipal of tho united colleges of St Salvador and 
St Leonard, St AihIiowh; in 1849 ho was elected 
one of tho oiglit Foreign As.sociates of tho French 
Institute ; ho was also a moiiilKsr of tho academics 
of St .Petersburg, Berlin, Copenhagen, and Stock- 
holm. In 1859 ho was elio.sen pnncipal of Edin- 
burgh University, and filled this post until within 
a few montli.s or his death at AUerly, Melrose, 
Fobruavy 10, 1868, He made important dis- 
co\’erio.s in every branch of the great subject of 
polarisation, aiut in most clepartmeiit-s of optics, 
dealt witli optical illusions, the colour of mother- 
of-pearl, fringes of colour, tho optical propcrtic-s of 
iiiimmoraliie substances, biaxial crystals, dichro- 
ism, the absorption of light, phosphorescence, 
fluorescence, piiotograuliy, and the value of com- 
binations of lenses. Tiio most immediate jiractical 
result of Brewster’s di-scoverics wa.s tho iiitroduc- 
tioii to British lighthouses of the dioptric system, 
the lumonr of having elaborated which he shnreit 
with Fresnel. Ho leHolutuly maintained his own 
theory of tho three priniavy colours, and never 
fully accepted the umuilatory theory of light, It 
has been .saitl that ho wrote with the calm decision 
of a pliiloHophor, the vivid imagination of a poet, 
ami the fervour of a preacher. In 1822 ho cditecl 
Legendre’s Geometnj, translated by Thomas 
Carlyle. His Ufa of Neivton, first published in 
1828 in tho Family Library, was issued in a 
totally neiv and greatly enlarged form in 1855. 
iVmong liis other works are his interesting Letters 
on. NiUurul Magic, addrcsse<l to Sir Walter Scott ; 
More Worlds than One (18G4)_; his treatises on 
the Kaleidoscope and on Optics {Cabinet Cydo- 
picdia)\ \m Martyrs of Science ; and his treatfae.s 
in the 7tli and Stii editions of tlie Enayet^axlui 
Bntannica on Electricity, Magnetism, Optics, tho 


Stereoscope, &e. He also contributed largely to 
the Ediiwitrgh and North British Itcvmcs, and 
comnumicated hundreds of papers on scientific sub- 
jects to the transactions of learned bodies and to 
scientilic journals. See Home Life of Brewster, by 
his daughter, ilrs Gordon (1860). 

BrezoWjl« a market-town of Hungary, 20 miles 
NW. of Leopoldstadt. 1V)]>. 5519. 

BHnii) n famous king of Ireland, the Brian 
Boroimhe or Bom {‘Brian of the tribute’) of tho 
old Irish historians. He succeeded his elder brother 
as chief of the Dal Cais, on tlio murder of tite latter 
in 976, and after mueli lighting, made himself king 
of Cashel two years later. After e.stablisliiug his 
rule over all Munster, he marched into Leinster, and 
was acknoivledged as king by its chiefs in 984. 
King Brian supported n tiiile but ])rincely state at 
his chief castle at Cenn Coradh, near the modern 
town of Killaloe, aiitl ho had also seats at Tam and 
Cashel, He formed an alliance with Maelsech- 
lainii Mac Domhnaill, chief king of Ireland, crushed 
until his help an outbreak of tiie Leinster men in 
1000, next made tonus witli the Daiio.s of Diihlin, 
and with their help overpowered his late ally, com- 

f idled him to give him lio.stagcs, and thus made 
ilinsclf cliicf kliigof Ireland. Ho next carried his 
comjttcring sword to the west, subdued the Con- 
nauglitmcii, and in their turn the men of the north. 
After iimvchiiig from Meath to Armagh, he made 
a circuit of Ireland, taking hostages from all the 
territories through which lie passed, Thus be had 
become Ardngh na Erenn, chief king of Ireland, 
and such he rcmaine<l until his death. In 1013 war 
broke out again with the Danes of Dublin, who 
found some Irish allies. Tho great strugglo took 
place at Cloiitorf, on the north side of Dublin Bay, 
The Danes u-ere routoil with gieat slauglitor, never 
again to recover their streiigtfi in Ireland; but the 
aged hero pemhed in tlio battle, April 23, 1014. 
In bin lifutime he had defeated tho Daitc^ in no less 
than twenty-five battles. 

RriaikcilOUi Charles Julien, French mathe- 
matician, was bom at Sbvras in 1785. Besides 
some important papers contributed to French 
mathematical journals, he hn.s loft small trcntise.s 
on lines of the second order (1817), and the appli- 
cation of the thooiy of tranavcrsals,(1818). Ho is 
best known by a tlieovem, tho corrolattvo of 
Pascal’s, which he published in 1806. The theorem 
is, If a hexagon is circuiuBcrlbed to a conic, the 
straight Hues joining tho throo pairs of oppo.site 
vertices are concurrent. Ho died in 1866. 

Brin]i<;oii (ancient Briganthm), a town in 
the French department of Hautes-Alpes, 162 mile.s 
NNE. of MarsclUe.s by rail, on the right bank 
of the Durance, which is here spanned by a 
hriilgo of a single arch 130 feet wide. It is 
the highest town in France, being situated at oii 
elevation of 43.30 feet above tho sea-level. As the 
principal ameiial and depflt of the French Alps, it 
IS 80 strongly fortified as to be deemed iuipregnable. 
Pop. ( 1880) 3300. 

Briaiisk, a ti-mling town of Russia, on tho 
Desiift, 77 miles W. of Orel by mil, with iron and 
gla.ss works, &'e. Pop. (1883) 16,403, 

Briar* See Ilos?:, 

Briarc, a town in the French department of 
Loiret, on the Loire, 102 miles SSE. of Paris by 
rail. The Cana! do Briaro (36 miles long), which 
nnites the Loire and the Seine, was the liiat con- 
structed in Franco (1642). Pop. (1886 ) 5034. 

BriarcilS (also called JEgwon), in Greek 
Mythology the son of Uranus and Ga?a, wlio, 
like his two brotliers, had a hundred hands and 
fifty heotls. He fought for tho goda against the 
Titans (q.v.). 
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Briar*roof, a fine liarcl wood olitainod from 
the roots of a species of very large heath [Erica 
urborca) which grows in the Pyrenees, in Corsica, 
anti in Algeria. It is largely used for tobacco- 
pipe.s. The name is a corruption of the French 
W’oytlre (‘heath’), and has nothing to do with briar. 

Bribery, as a .sy.stein affecting all social rela- 
tiojis, is best e.veinplified among oriental nations 
and in Russia. It forms a senous difficulty for 
government in the latter country. In Great 
Britain, although the sy.stein of eoininissions and 
pvomotUm-money has been carried to great lengtlis, 
it cannot be .said that tliere is any general corrup- 
tion in either private or pnblio life. Formerly, 
however, and ospeciallv during the 18th century, 
parliamentary corniption was a serious ahuse. 
Developed in the reign of Charle.s IL, when king 
and ministers and opposition alike received bribes 
from Louis XIY., it was reduced to a system by 
Sir Robert Walpole, in whoso day the votes of 
electors were regularly houglit, and often those 
of meiuliei's of \)arliament. Indirect coimideraticins 
also, though not always expressed in monoy, 
seriously prejudiced appointments to the public 
service and tlie administration of justice, in all 
tho.se matter.s, however, there is lunv nomethiiig 
ajiproacliiug to inirity. Statutes were passed in 
1721), 1S09, 1842, and 18i54-. The cnimnitteea of 
parliament never did justice to the petitions 
against returns obtained liy Inibery and other cor- 
rupt practices j and accordingly in 1868 the jurisdic- 
tion in such cases was given to the judges of the 
Su])uiior Courts with the best results. The Pallot 
Act tenrloclfm-ther to stai-ve out the coarser forms 
of bribery, because of the uncertainty whether 
the money produced any result. Convictions 
of agonCa of good standing^, and sevore sentonces 
upon tliom, and the wliolosalo disfranohiseinent of 
cunstituoiioios praved to be specially corrupt, had 
a wholesome liillnonce in the same direction. The 
heaviest blow, hoivovor, directed against briboiy 
was Sir Henry James's Corrupt l-’meticos Act of 
18S.9, tlio most important part of which limits the 
legal oxjienditui'Q of the candidate and Ills agents 
to a certain sum calculated on the auniber of 
electors, and visits with heavy ponalties any 
authorised o-xpeiulituro beyond tliis limit, or any 
unauthorised expjmdituro of any descriiition j and 
this altogotlier irrespective of the purpose for 
which blie expenditm'O urns incurred. Brihory may 
be oommitteil before, during, or after tlic election, 
if the payment can bo connected ivitli tlio election. 
Biibeiy may consist of a pi-omise to gii’O rofresli- 
ment, to pay travelling expenses, to procure an 
ollice, to supply money for any of these purposes, 
or indeed to give or ofl’er any vahiablo considera- 
tion for the purpose of corrupting the mind of tJie 
elector. Loans and large charitable payments, 
tlie employment of electors, oven giving a lioliday 
to workinen without deducting wage.s, may, in 
certain circumstances, amount to Imhery. If it 
appears that tlio candidate or any of his agents 
ha\’e heon guilty of bribery, or that bribery 
(though not traced to any one) has taken idnce oli 
a large scale, the election is void, and tlic persons 
guilty may lie punished by imprisemmeut or fine, 
electoral incapacity, and incapacity to he elected 
to parliament or any public olHce. The imprison- 
ment is limited to one year, and the fine to £200. 
The civil incapacity lasts for seven years. If 
bribery is brought home to the knowledge of the 
candidate, he may be ileclared incapalile of ever 
repre.senting the particular constituency ; and 
bribery by agents will exclude tlie enudidate from 
that constituenev for seven years. 

Bribery in iML’NiaiPAL Election.s.— By the 
Comipt PracticesjMiinicipal Election.s) Act, 1884, 
the ollence of bribery in lingland is put on the 


same footing ns in parliamentary elections. This 
does not apply to mimieiiial elections in Scotland, 
but tlie comiiioa law applies to these and all other 
elections, such as tliose of iiarochial hoards. 

Bribery of Custom-house and Exci.se Offi- 
CER.s. — By the Customs Consolidation Act, the 10 
and 17 ATct. chap. 107, sect. 262, every jierson who 
shall give or ofl’er any bribe, or make any collusive 
agreement with any oHicer of Customs or ICx’cise, 
or otliev penson emjiloyed for the prevention of 
smuggling, in order to induce him to neglect hia 
duty, shall forfeit the sum of ,£200. A former act, 
passed in 1827, still in force, specially enacts in the 
case of the E-xciso, that persons in such service 
taking money or reward, or entering into any col- 
lusive agreement contrary to their duty, shall for 
every such oll'enee forfeit the sum of .£600, and be 
incanahlo of serving the crown in any oilice or 
employment j and any per.soii giving /ir ofl'oring 
money or reward to Excise ofiicors, in order to 
corrupt and prevail upon them, shall forfeit the 
like sum of fnOO, hut simply and without any 
further penalty of discpialificatioii. 

BitiHERY OP JUDOE.S.— Tliere is no .statute in 
England against hribery of judge.s, but the punish- 
inent inliietcd on Lord Bacon — viz. line of £40,000, 
imprisonment during tlio king’s pleasure, incapacity 
to be employed, and exclusion from parlianieiit— 
shows how the oflimce is regarded. The same 
seventy is traceable in the cases of Lord Middlesex, 
Lord MacclesfiCihl, Lord Melville, and to somo 
extent in that of Lord Westhury. This oilbnce 
in the old Scots law was called Barratry (q.v.). 

BrlcOt St, Bishop of Tours in tlio beginning 
of the 5tli century, is cominoinorated ns a con- 
fessor. St Brice's Daij, in 100‘2 (in the reign of 
Ethelrod II.), is notorious in old English history 
for a groat massacre of the Danes. It was believed 
that It was a concerted attempt to exterminate all 
tlie Danes in England ; but failing of its bloody 
purpose, it led to rcpi'isals by the Danish king 
Bwoyn. 

Brick* Tlie earliest examples of tliis branch 
of the coramio art wore doubtless the sun-dried 
bricks of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia. Remark- 
able to say, many of those, whieli, in a northern 
climate, tlie frosts of a single winter would destroy, 
have been preserved for some <1000 yeai's by the dry, 
warm atmospliero of those countries. Sun-baked 
bricks of ancient date are also fmuul in tlio mud 
walls of old towns in India. Tlmy are still much 
iiHod for walls of houses in I’evKia, but are tliero 
faced cither with burnt bricks or M’itli jilastcr of 
Paris. Kihi-bivked bricks must liavo been the jiro- 
dnets of a later time ; but tliej’ are found in /ill 
the chief ruins of ancient Babylonia, whevo they 
were often used to face or himl together walls <if 
sun-dried bricks, /ind ()ecn.sionalIy thov were oven 
ornainentod witli eimmollcd colours, Jhirnt bricks 
wore employed in the foundations of the Tower of 
Babel (q.v.). Tlieso ancient bricks, wliothor baked 
by the sun or by lire, were all made of clay mixed 
with grass or straw. Most of tlic great rniiis in 
Rome arc hnilt of brick, and tlie Romans npjie/ir 
to have introduced the art into England. Inter- 
esting historic/ll mformutioii lias been obtained 
from the iinpressioiiH on Roman, and especially on 
Babylonian bricks. Bricks of the mmlem or 
Floinisli make were used in England in the 13th 
century. For the nnlmrnt bricks of Tex/ts, Mexico, 
/iml Central America, see Adobe. 

Manufacture of Uriel's. ~C\ay suitable for the 
manufacture of coinnum bricks i.s an almndaiit snh- 
staneo, Init there is a groat dillbronce in the nature 
and quality of tlie clay.s found in various localities. 
The ba.sis of clay consists of liydrated silicate of 
alumina, with a varying proportion of other ininoral 
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nmttcvs, chiefly ivoe silica (sand), iron, liine, mag- 
nesia, and potash. Great advantage is derived from 
digging clay in autiiinii, and exposing it all winter 
to the disintegrating action of frost. The next pro- 
cess is that 01 tempering or mixing tlio clay into a 
lioniogeneous paste, wliicli is sometimes donebytlie 
spade, hut more commonly in the img-niill (see 
fig. 2). In making Indcks by t!ie old hand process, 
tlie sliapo is given liy a mould either entirely of 
wood, or of wood faced witli inotal, and witliout 
top or bottom. A ‘plane ’ is used to press in the 
clay, and to smooth tlio upper and lower surface of 
the iii'ick. 

Altliough haiid-niadi! bricks are still very com- 
mon, yet machinery i.s now largely employed to 


produce them, Brick-making machines are of tnm 
leading kinds ; one clas.s of them being constrneted 
to work tile clay in a wet jilastic state, tlie other 
class requiring it to bo in a dry or semi-diy con- 
dition. Of the two sorts, tlie ‘wet-clay iiiachine.s 
are the simpler, but the dry-clay inachineB, by 
forcing the clay into moulds' by strong pi'o.ssnre, 
sliorteii the process, ns no time is required for diyiiig 
them. The bricks so made, too, are not only of a 
more perfect sliapc, but they can he moiilde'd into 
any form, and may oven bo made oniuniental at a 
very slight additional cost. 

Ing. 1 will convey a good idea of the general 
plan on which most of the wet-elay machines 
work. The niaeliino is driven by steam, and the 
clay is fed by a liopper into the pug-mill, A, on 
tlie' central siiafb of which strong pugging lilades 
are placed in a spiral manner. These i>repare and 
force the elay out at the bottom, whence it pas,ses 
over the carrying rollera, C, to tlio jircssiiig roller.-^, 
PP, which force it tlirough a die at D, in a reet- 
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nngiilav stvoain, S, so exactly shaped to tlio roquirod 
sizn that unbliiug move is uccessavy than to cut it 
into singlo bricks by the •wires. W. Tliese arc sot 
in a voouing frame, wliicli can uo so adjusted as to 
out the bricks on the square or at an angle ; the one 
plan being adopted u’lion the clay is at rest, the 
other while it is in motion. The liguvo shows wliat 
Is called a Hinglo-onded inacliine. Some of these 
machines are provided with a 
)iair of powerful criisliing rollers, 
whicli reduce any hard lumps or 
stones hofore tlie clay enters the 
jmg-mil!. Hollow 'bricks and 
drain tiles are made by the same 
kind of macliinorv, with pecu- 
liarly coiistnicted dies. r 'f \ 

Fig. 28howH adry-clay maebine I j 

by Messrs Bradley iSj Craven, 

■NVakolield, which 'is considered ' 

an excellent one. The figure is Q. f 

a simplified diagram ( vortical ~ 

section) with only the principal ^ 

parts .shown. The machine com- ' i ^ 

prise.s a mixer (not shown), a I 

pug-mill, MM, a circular rotary 
moulding table, TT (more darkly 
shaded than the otlievparLs), ami 
a powerful jire.ss, P, 'worked by 
an eccentric, and moving in slides. 

Tlio rotary table may have from 
twelve t<i tweuty-fouv moukls round its peri- 
])hery. In operation tlio clay is carried _ forward 
tlirough tlio inclined mixer to the pug-mill, from 
which a pair of moulds (one only seen in figure at 
B) is divoetly under the operation of tlio pug-mill, 
the blades of which by their sevowdike action com- 
80 


press the clay into the moulds. At oaoh partial 
rotation of the talilo two pugged hrielcs are lifted 
out of the moulds (one seen at IV). Tlicas bricks 
are ejected by the lover, L, noting on the mould- 
pistons, X'. Self-acting gear (not shown) <leli\’ors 
the two bricks under the iJi'css, one of which is 
soon at B". One of the dies of tlie press, whlclr 
are kept hot by stonni, is shown at D ready to 
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descend upon one of the bricks. After being prc-ssed 
they are taken to the kiln. For bnck-iiialdiig 
machines in tlie United States, see Gillmore, in the 
Reports on the Philadelnliia Exliihition of 1876. 

The green bricks, alter being caiofnlly dried, 
oitlier in the sun or by artificiar lieat, are usually 
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liaked in a kiln witli a suitable ari'angenient of 
Jlres aiul fines. Kilns are of ilillevent forms, but 
Holi'maii’s is considered a great improveinenb on 
the older kinds (see PorTKiiY), In it the waste 
gases from the iiiain liniig are irtilised to jiar- 
tially linrn newly-macle bricks. Tiie time required 
for iiring in ordinary kilns varies from 40 to 60 
hours for eommon red and white bricks, while for 
some fire-bricks 150 linnrs are neeessary. Wbero 
kilns are not used, bricks are burned in clamps, tlio 
clay requiring to be mixed up, in the process of 
teinpering, with a quantity of ground coal suflicient 
to burn them. A. good test of the elinracter of a 
elay is obtained by the result of firing. The aver- 
age contraction in tlie kiln for jn-epared clays is 7-i 
lier cent. If a brick contracts much more than this, 
the clay is too fusible. 

All brick clays contain iron, and the colour of a 
burnt brick almost entirely depends on tlie amount 
of it which is present ; thus clays cnntniniug less 
than 1 or lA per cent, of iron, change in the kiln to 
various shades of cream colour and hull', whilst 
those containing more than 2 per cent, range in 
colour from yetlowish-favn to dark red. Bine 
bricks are made from the same clay as the red by 
coiitmlling in a peculiar way the supply of air in 
firing, and by carrying the heat .slightly further. 
It is assorted by some that the rod is cfuingecl to 
tho blnek oxide of iron in the xirnecss. 

Loitiloii Stock Bricks . — This is the common kind 
of brick used in ami about London, b'ine-sifted 
ashes and coal are mixed with the clay in its mami- 
faeturo. It is of a yollou-ish colour, and very 
serviceable ; bub it ia only the host qualities of ft 
tlmt arc fit for the fronts of Imildings. 

Itiibhcrs , — Norfolk and SulTolk red and white 
bricks are largely used for facings in the inotro- 
polia and elsowhuve. Some kinds of these, ns well 
us some * Malm stocks,' are soft onongli to ho 
Tubbed true on tho faces ami beds for lino ^vork, 
ami they can oven bo caiTccl. 

Staffordshire Brivks.—Ynv ilnonessof textnro and 
iinifonnitv of colonr many bricks made in tho 
pottery (listricts of this county aio the best in 
Bnglaml. 

CUazcU Bricks . — These are inndo of any desired 
colour on tho face, which is imparted to tuo glaze. 
They are highly usefril, not only for decorative 
purposes, bnt for passages, stables, and other places 
which require frequent cleaning. 

Slatc-bricks nro nindo from the debris of slate- 
<iuavvles. It has been ascovtainod that bricks com- 
po.scd of powdered slate are among tho strongest 
kinds known. 

Fire-clay Bricks . — Refractory clays arc abundant 
in the coal-mensnvcs, some of line quality being 
found about Newcastle and Glasgow, bub the most 
celebrated is that of Stourbridge. The kinds con- 
taining least oxide of iron and alkaline substances 
make tlie best, because the most infusible lire- 
Tnicks. Gannister bricks are of the most refractory 
description. Tliey are made of a highly siliceous 
lire-clay, and used for steel fiivnnces (see Firk- 
OLAY). 

Com])osittOH Bricks . — In districts where tlie 
oavboniferons formation occurs, excellent building 
bricks are made of a mixture of Jire-clay, shale, 
and common clay. 

Dinas Fire-bricks. ~'l\\(i%Q Al’elsli bricks avo almost 
pure silica, and were long supposed to stand tho 
Isigli and long-continued heat of metallurgical and 
other furnaces better than any other known hiick. 
They must not he i)laced near alkaline subst.ances. 

Bauxite Bricks, the most refractory of all lire- 
briclvs, named from Bauxite, a clay from Baux, 
near Arles in France. Tliey liavc been recently 
introduced, and are composed chielly of alumina 
and oxide of iron, with a little silica. The iron 
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is reduced to the metallic state by the addition 
of a little plumbago. 

Flouting Druks . — A diatoinaceous earth called 
fossil meal, and consisting largely of silica, is used 
to make these curious bricks winch float in water. 
They are made in Tuscany, and are very refractory, 
bnt wanting in coherence. A similar earth lias 
been found in the Isle of Skye, and one or two 
other places in Scotland. 

American Bricks.— In the United States, bricks 
are as a rale of excellent quality. The face bricks 
of Pbilaclolpliia and Baltimore are equal to any 
made in other countries. 

The duties formerly levied on bricks in Great 
Britain were wholly repealed in 1850. 

Bricklaying'. In some countries, and in large 
provinces or over extensive aron.s of otliers, hrick 
Is the only available material for house-building. 
Not mifreqiiently briclc boa to be resorted to 
even where stone abounds, if, owing to its hard- 
ness, the cost of working it is excessive, or if it 
be of a perishable naturcj or 1ms otlier faults 
whicli render it unfit for building tuirposes. Most 
of the towns of soutliovn England, of Holland, and 
of North Germany, arc largely or almost entirely 
built of brick. 

The standard size of English bricks being 9 inches 
by ‘lii the tliickness of walls is regulated thoroliy. 
They are either iiaU-brick, 1 brick, 1-^, 2, 3, or 4 
bricks in thickness. In moderato-sized modem 
Englisli liouses, tho inside partition-walls aro 
usually lialMii’ick, tho outer walls, 1 or I 4 . Modern 
briok houses arc, for tho most part, far less snhstan- 
tial than thoso orocted by our forefathors. Building 
leases being usually granted for ninoty-nino years, 
at the oxi>iration of which term tlio whole property 
rovorts to tho froolioldur, tho ohjcob of tho bnildor 
is merely to make a houso that sliall stand for that 
period, and not to expend any money for tho sake 
of fni'bhoi' stability. In laying tho foundations of 
walls, tho fii'Ht courses should ho thicker tlian liio 
intondod suporstructuve, and tho projections thns 
formod, uaually of quarter brick on each side, avo 
called ‘sot-oils’ (see Foundation). 

Mortar composed of limo ami sand is tho eommon 
cement for brickwork, It should bo equally and 
carofnlly applied : and the bricks wetted, in iii'dor 
that tho mortar may adhoro more ilnnly, by being 
absorbed into tlioir pores (seo CUMKNTM). 

Tho moat important thing in briolclaying is to soo 
that tho wall Is properly hoiidod. Tho bricks of 
every conrao slionld enver tlio joints of tho eourso 
below it, or, to use the bri{:i<layei'’s phrase, tho 
work must ‘lirenk bond.’ A Inyov or stratum of 
bricks is called a course. Bricks laid witli their 
lengths in tlie direction of tho course, and their 
sides to the u'nll face, are called stretchers; thoso 
laid transversely, with tlioir ends forming the wall 
face, hecalers ; a layer of headers, a Itcading course ; 
of stretehors, a stretching course.. 

Tiie two kinds of bond almost exclusively used 
in Eii'dand aro the English and Flemish bond. 
English bond consists of altcrnnto stretching and 
heading eonrses j Flemish hond, of a strotelior and 
header laid alternately in each coniso (see lignros); 
Englisli hond is tho strongest ; Flemish bond, tho 
move ornamental; and tlioy aro used accordingly. 
There arc two other kinds of bond occasionally 
used for thick walls. In both, tlio centre of the 
wall is filled up with bricks laid diagonally, by 
what is called in the one case raking courses, ami 
in tlio other herring-bone work. In order to 
strongtlicn tho bond, bands of lioop-iroii, tarred 
and sanded, arc .sometimes laid Ihitwiao lietween 
tho courses. This ‘ bno)i-irou bond ’ has suiiorseded 
the old practice of using bond-timbors. Walls of 
brick are frequently built hollow, and these dry 
quicker and perhaps more thoroughly than those 
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built solid. Ill such walls tliere is a thin outer 
and inncv face of biielc with hollow ajiaces between. 
Diftcront ways are adopted for boinling or tying 

these M’all.s. Hollow 
_ — — I . -I ■ , bricks are also used 
J 4 'I ' for walls, partitions, 

I U' Ij 3 I I 1 I arches, ami other 

r" S • ''tV T' ~ work. Neat pointinu 
'I* 'IlIrT^r""") t ’T"" joints often 

il "’ r — '’*7 

‘" i " " f ' ' — appearance to brick- 

Ih'icks of the onli- 
nary rectangular 
aliape we often iiseil 
for arelies, leaving the 
gaping interstices at 
tlm upper ends to be 
filled with mortar, or 
chips of biiek. Sncb 
-j — T — ' — [ — 1 -^ an arcli cannot be 
—I — I — * — ! — f — J — I — I — P strong. As tlio joints 

' 1 I 1 I--- 1 vatliate to a centre, 

I I T I the arch bnekeshunld 

Flemish bond. be made of or ent to 

the pi-opov form, just 
as arch stones are out to the right shape. In ail 
kinds of bricklaying the walls should be built up 
level tlirmighout, in order that ttio settlement may 
be equal, and evidently they should bo quite 
vertical. 

Bricklaying is nionsurcd by the rod or by thou- 
sand. A roil contains 273 square feet of standard 
thickness— that is, li brick. This is equal to 300 
cubic foot, and will, on an average, veouiro ‘loOO 
bi'iclw, allowing for waste. A cubic van! contains 
.884 liricks, ami on an average 373 will weigh a ton. 

Bi'icldumng in Fivsly IFwit/icr.— The British 
Foreign Ollico issued in 1387 a very interesting 
report by Cousul-geuoval ^Ucliell cm the building 
•of lirielc walls in Norway in winter. For twelve 
years previous to 1887 building during frost has 
been practisod at Cliristiana, and in that time a 
great many liouses and some public bmhlings have 
boon erected of brick oitbor partly or entirely 
during weather wliich was frequently from l-T to 
'0® P. below freezing-noint. .lb is sUll an open 
ttuestion to what liimb of teinporatuvc such work 
can bo carried on, The buildings hitherto erected 
have stood well. Bnildinc during frost is also 
■executed to some extent in lierlin. ilr Paul Due, 
a leading avcliitect in Clnistiana, says: ' In the nso 
of uuslaked lime lies the whole art of executing 
bricikwork in frosty M'eatbev. ' 

Coloured bricks, ns a means of cxtenial oraamont, 
liave been extensively and most effectively used 
in North Italy and Germany, and in England 
specially by Butterfield— e.g. in Keblc College, 
(jxford. Tlie u’orks of Sir Kuskin, Mr Gaily 
Knight, Wobb’s Contiiientul Eeelesiolo</y, Streets 
IJni'k ami Marble of the Ayes, ami Foi^iis- 

son’s TIandhook of Architecture, nnd esnecially 
Griinors Terra-cotta Architecture of North Italy, 
may bo consulted for illustrated examples of these. 

Ohromath; lirickwork i.s now becoming very ex- 
tensively used in Fiiglaiid, especially by arcluteots 
who are ondeavouring to revive tlio style of archi- 
tectnro called by tliemselves English Gothic, nnd 
by some others Venetian Gothic, in which the 
poiuli'd arcli, formed of coloured bricks, fonns one 
of tlio prominent features (see TivIUia-cotta ). 

Hritic (A.S, hnjd) alone denotes the newly- 
married woman ; with the addition of the wonl 
yroom (a corruption of A.S. guma, ‘a man,’allietl 
to Lat. homo), the newly-niavvied man (A.S. 
brijd-yuma). The >■ in -groom, is iiitrasivo, as in 
purt-r-idye, vay-r-unt, co-r-poral for Fr. caporal, 
cart-r-idge for l^r. cartouche, and hou-r-se. Bride 


lia-s cognate forms in the other Teutonic tongues; 
bridegroom lias parallels in Dutch briiidc-yom, 
Danish brud-gom, Ger. briiidigam. Bridal, the 
inamage-feasb, again, i.s for hride-ede (the latter 
being a common name for a feast, seen in lect-ales, 
scot-ales, ckurch-ales, elerh-aks, bid-cdcs, ami bride- 
ales). Originally it meant merely the carousal or 
drinking in lionour of tlie britlc, and indeed bride- 
tde is still in the Cleveland dialect of Yorksliivo the 
name given to the draught presented to the weilding- 
party on its return from churoli. See Weddixg. 

BritlC) St. See BiUDGEr. 

Brltlcwcll, a well between Fleet Street and 
the Thames, dedicated to St Bride, wliich has 
given its name to a palace, parish, and house of 
correction. Briilewell was a formidable castle in 
the clays of William the Conqueror, anil a residence 
of our early sovereigns, A palace described as ‘a 
stately ana beautiful liouso,^ was rebnitt here in 
1552 uy Henry VIII. for the reception and nceom- 
moilation of the Emperor Charles V. and his 
retiiino ; and King Hoiiry himself also often 
lork'ed here, as, for instance, in 1525, udieii a 

I tarliamcnt was held in Blackfriars. In 1553 
•khvftwl VI. gave it over to the city of London 
to bo UK(sl as a workhouse for the poor, and a 
house of correction ‘for the .strumpet nnd iille 
l»cr.son, for the rioter tlint consnmetli all. and for 
the va‘'alMind tiiatwill abide in no place.* Qneeu 
Mary having coniirmod the gift, it was formally 
taken possession of in l.'iSo by the lord mayor 
and eorpomtioii. The chief portion of the palnco 
was destroyed in the great lire of 166fi. Tho 
biidewcll was afterwards used for other pemons 
than the class above named, and at last becamo a 
place of punishment till its removal la 1801. See 
COUUECTION, HOUSK OF. 

Bridge (A.S. hryeg: Dutch hrvg; Ger, 
is a structure raised over a river, laue, canal, vond, 
valley, chasm, or other impediment, to connect 
tho opiKisito sides, and form a passage across. To 
spcculato on tho absolute origin of bridges is nn> 

f irolitablc. Tho simplest, and no douht tho earliest, 
orm of bridge is that by wliicli a stream was crossed 
by laying a tree on two piles of stouen, or on tlie 
bonks, at opposite sides. The next stop was prob- 
ably a development of the siniple log into a system 
of cantilever bridge, which afftirded means of greatly 
increasing tho ejiau, as has for centuries been, jirao- 
tiscil by JaiMinese bridge-lmllders, For spanning 
a stream of considerable width, tliey wouh! lay two 
halks of timber, imbedding one in one bank, and 
the other in the other bunk, with their ends project- 
ing over tho stream, so us to form two cantdevevs, 
and would then add a centre halk reaoliing across 
from ono to the other. A good bridge of this kind 
was ono constmeted acro.SM the mountaiii-.strenin 
flowing through Nikko, wliicli, althouglt it was 
bnilt two hundred years ago, is known as tho 
‘ temporary bridge/ to distinguish it from the more 
elaborate structure crossing tlio stream near it, 
which lias its approaches closed agnin.st all bub 
iinpeiml anil aristocratic travellers. There is an 
ancient Indian cantilever bridge across the Sutlej, 
the aide beams of whicli, 100 feet in loiigtli, arc 
imbeddeil to tho extent of 60 feet in the m^omy of 
vertical ahutmeiite, leaving 60 feet projecting. On 
their ends rest a centre beam, with wliich the span 
is made up to about 200 feet. 

But tho skilful and intelligent construction of 
a peiTOonent bridge, with a large number of 
bloc^ of stone, in combination, held together 
mainly by the force of gravitation, was a problem 
of another onlor : apparently ontaido tbo scope 
of tho Greek forms or constructive design, when 
tho people of Athens crossed the Cepliibsiis by 
nwling or feri'j'ing. But it was thorougfily grasped 
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by the luactica] genius of fclie lioiuiuis, to whom, 
by general consent, tlie adoption of the arch as a 
constmcti\ e feature in works of architectiiro and of 
engineering is attributed. Tbo Roman bridges 
generally consisted of a level road snpporteil on one 
or more semicircular arches, exeininified in the 
I’unte de Itotto, or Senators’ bridge <lig. 1 ), erected 



by Cains Flavius, 127 li.c.— nrohablj’ the first in- 
stance of the application of the arch in bridge 
design. Tlie most reniarkalilc bridge of antit|nity 
was built bv Trajan across the Danube, near 
Warhol, in iliingary, ‘ioOO feot in lengtli, 60 feet 
wide, consisting of twenty .avebes liaving a span of 
170 feet, and loO feet liigb from the foundations, 
constructed of .sriunved stoiuis. It was afterwanis 
destroyed by wjVdrian, inctved by jealousy iiroliably, 
on the i)retcxt tliat it would atVonl a passage for 
tlio barbarians into the omjdre. Sonic of the piers 
remain risible. Tiiu next considerable Roman 
wfirk <jf tlii.s kind is tlte Pout du (laril, built in 
three stages, .serving tins double purpose of a bridge 
over the Gardon, ami of an lujuoduet for supplying 
the poimlatum of Nimos with water. The hndgo is 
465 feet in length, and consists of six arches, which 
sup])oi't a second series of archen, eleven in iiiiiiibor, 
continued at each end to join the sloping side.s of 
the iiionntains ; and over these a thinl scries, of 
thirty-live arches, iimcli smaller than the lower 
arches, SaO feot in length, supporting a canal on a 
level with tlio mmintiuns, 190 feet aliove the river. 
Tills unique stviictnre was built with very large 
stones, worked udth perfect accuracy to the rerpiireil 
forms, and hold together by iron emiiiiis, without 
cement, It continues in a good state of iiresen’a- 
tion. 

The .semicircular arctio.s of the ancients were suc- 
ceeded hy |joiiited arclies, generally of .small siian j 
whilst in those of modern date the arches liavo 
generally been segmental — i.e. a segment of a circle 
loss than a seniieirelo— nr semi-elliptical. The 
segmental and elliptical forms are in general much 
the more suitable, as they combine wide spans ami 
free waterway A\ itk luodevaUi elevation. Ilut they 
incur a mucli greater lateral thrust on the piers and 
abutments than the semicircular arcli, which must 
of course bo provided for in nrcqiortioiiuig the form 
and mass of the supimrting olemeiits. 

Tlio Gothic ‘ triangular’ bridge of Cioylaiid, more 
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jirojierly ‘ trefoil ’ or tliree-M-ay bridge (fig. 2), now 
usually called ‘Trinity bridge,' was built appnr- 


eiitly about 1380 by the then abbot of Croylaiul 
in Ijineolnslure (q.v.). It was erected at a point 
where a braucii from the main stream of the 
Welland (1^ mile distant) divided into two smaller 
hraiiclics; and its three arche.s jirovided for throe 
watereourses and three roadways. But it couhl 
never have been intended for iieavy traiiic, as it 
is too steep and too narrow foi' any vehicle. In 
1854 the sti-eain passing beneath, then hecome a 
common sewer, was avelied over ; and tbo bridge 
is now high and dry. On three piers or abnt- 
meiita arrangerl in a circle at tlie apices of an oqni- 
latcml triangle, three semi-arches rise and meet 
in the middie— every two senii-arelios balanced 
by the third, The longest bridge built in England 
ill medieval times, u’as tliat oi’cr the river Trent, 
at Rnrton in Stanbrdsliirc, erected in the 12tli 
century, of freestone, consisting of tliirty-six 
arches, and 1545 feet lung. It was superseded 
by a now bridge in 1864. 

One of the most interesting bridges in tlio 
world is the bridge over tlio Tali', on the road from 
Llantrlssant to Gardifl' and Jlcrthyr, which crosses 
the Tiiir at the village of Newbridge. It is named 
tlie ‘ Pont-y-tn-l’i'ydd,’ or Pontypridd, which means 
literally ‘bridge 1)y the earthen liouso,’ derived 
b-om a mnd but that stood near the site. It was 
fii-st deteriiiiiicd to erect a bridge at a spot lower 
down the river ; and William Edu’ards, a country 
mason, undertook (be work, wliieh was coinmonced 
in 1746. The bridge consisted of three arches ; but 
two yenis iuu\ a half after it M’as linislied, it was 
swept away during one of the great Hoods to 
which tlio 'Tail', like other rivers in mouiitainons 
districts, is suliject; the water rising to so great 
a height as to How o\’or the jiarapet. Edwards, 
to guard against the danger which led to tlie 
dc-stniction of the Hist Iniitge— the obstruction of 
tho channel by the piers-— eonceived the bold design 
of spanning tlio river with n single arch of 140 
feet span. The .second bridge luul barely been 
oomploted, when hy another, hut very diHerent 
accident, the bridge fell like its predecessor. The 
quantitj' of material in the controof the arch was 
so liiiiitcd in proportion to that laid over tho 
spandrils or haunches, that the deadweight on tho 
liaiindics forecd nj) the crown of the arch; ami, 
again, tho whole was reduced to ruins. After this 
second failure, most men would have reliiKpilshed 
the attempt. Nut so witli Edwards, wlio, per- 
severing and ardent, determined on a third elVort 
to overcome the diflienlty. Ho rohuilt tho bridge 
in conformity with the second design of a Hingle 
nrcli; and proHting hy experience, lie ailopted tlie 
lirecautioii of greatly redneiiig tlio dendweiLdit on 
the haunclies, by making in each spaiulril three 
through transvei>ie cylindrical openings, from face 
to face of the liridgo; and, in addition, ho Hlleil 
the internal spucc.s between the faces with cliar- 
coal, a material weigliing not more than one- 
fourth of rubble stone, bulk for bulk. By this 
moans, a pennaneiit stnictnre, liiiished in 1750, 
wa.s reared, which has now lasted nearly 140 
years. The arch is a segment of a circle ; it 
measures 140 feet wide hetiveen tlie almtmonts, 
as already stated, and lias a rise of 35 feet, Tlie 
arch is not parallel faced, 'but is 14 feet 5 inches 
wide at tlie crown, widening to ahont 10 feot 
rvide at the .springing, or the almtmeiits. This 
expanding form is an element <if staliility. 'Die 
roadway is 11 feet wide at tho crown. From 
the great rise of the arch, tlie roadway over it 
WRH uiiconiinonly steep and even diingei'ous ; amt 
about 1830, the roadway was raised at cucli end, 
and the surface was paved, But oven now it is 
so steep — the inclination being at tlio rate of 
1 foot rise in 4- feet horizontallY-- that it is found 
ueces.sary to use a chain and drag, so that when 
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a carriage readies the centre of the liridge, one end 
of the chain is attadied to the liiiiderpnrb of it, 
tlie other end lieing secured to the drag, upon 
wliich a boy generally places himself, so that as 
the carriage (lesconds 1^011 one side, the drag is 
pulled up on the other side, and thus relieves the 
horse in descending. Edwards erected several 
otlier bridges in South Wales. With the occu])a- 
tion of a mason lie combined that of a Methodist 
minister, having preached for upwards of forty 
years at White Cross Chapel, in his native parish. 

The nature of the arch, with deHiiitioiis, ]ia.s 
already been noticed in the article Altcir. Each 
.stone of an arch is acted on hy three force.s, one of 
which, its proper weight plus tlie weight of the 
load above it, is vortical. The second and third, 
tlie pressure of tlie two contiguous stones upon it, 
are perpendiciilav to the surface of contact with 
these 8tono.s. The nature of the stress everywhere 
is e.ssentinlly compressive— that is to say, every 
individual .stone acts ami reacts by simple pressure 
—the result of gravitation. Whon every portion 
of the arch is equally stressed, no part tending 
to yield before anotlior, it is in a perfect state ti? 
equilibrium, lint, as says tlie ohl proverb, ‘an 
arch never sleeps ’—always ready for a fall— ami 
if too_ groat a load bo placed on the crown of the 
arch, it will open outwards at the liaiinehes, ami 
.sink inwards at the crown. If, on the contrary, 
tliero be a deficiency of weight at the crown, the 
crown will open upwards, and fall in at the 
haunches, os happened in the case of tlie second 
Pontypridd. 

It is readily conceived that the higher the rise 
of the arch 111 proportion to the sjian, the less 
intunso proportionally is tho stress in its compo- 
nent parts, tho less injurious is any slight inaccu- 
racy of workmanship or design likely to prove, and 
the easier is tho v’ork of construction. But the 
inconvenience of the steep .slopes resulting from a 
great proportionate rise or the arch, in .sitnatioiis 
whore tlie approaches are low, lias enforced tho 
adoption of tlie lowe.st practicable rise and a low 
elevation of tho roadways of bridges— sogineiital or 
senii-elliiitical in form, as before stated. 

The colchrated Gro.svenor Bridge over the river 
Deo at Chester (fig. 3) supplies a line e.\aini»Io of a 
segmoiital arch of largo span, the second largest span 
of a stone bridge in the world, tho arch over C^in 
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Jolm Creek, in tlie Washington Aqueduct, being 
the largest, 220 feet. Tho old bridge connecting 
Chester with a suinirb, Handbriilge, first noticed in 
tho l.Sth century, is recorded to have fallen down or 
been carried away twice. The third erection was 
of stone, ill 1280, consisting of seven arches, pointed 
Gothic, supported on huge piers or buttre.sse8. The 
old bridge lias been aptly desevibed by Onnerod, 
as ‘ a long fabric of rod stone, extremely (Inugeroiis 
and unsightly, and approached by avenues to 
which the same epithet may be safely applied.’ 
The neiv bridge was designed by l\Ii' Harrison, 
a local architect. It consists of one arch of 
200 feet span, and 42 feet of rise— a seginoiit of a 
circle of 140 feet radius. The total length is about 
34f) foot, and tlie clear width of roadway is 33 feet. 
It is below tlio old Inidge, and stretches from the 
rock below Chester Castle towards tho village 
of Ovorlegh. Tho ahutinonls are founded on the 


solid rock, excejit rvliere a fault oceans from tho 
rock dipping almost vertically, at the back part of 
tho north end, and where lilliiig was necessary. 
So soft was the material -with which the fissure 
was filled, a kind of riuieksaml, that the piles went 
down 5 or 6 feet at a blow for a coiusidevable depth. 
A floor of stone wa.s laid cm the head of the filling, 
and the abutment wan built upon it. The arch 
stones are 4 feet deep at the crown, and gradually 
increase to 0 feet at the springing. Tlie radiating 
counses of atones on the piinoijilc of the arcli is 
carried through the abutments, even down to the 
foundations ; and the rock ibself becoines the actual 
abutiiioiit as shown in fig. 4. The bridge wu-s con- 
structed of native sand-stone, e.xcepting the faces of 
the abiitiiieiit and the fust two courses of tho arch, 
wliicli are of granite. 

The centeiiiig (fig. 4) on which the stupendous 
arch 'U’as raised consisted of six ribs in width of fir 
timber. The span of the arch was divided into four 
spaces hy inean.s of three nearly equidistant piers 



Fig. 4. — Centering of Grosveiior Bridge— Half Length. 


of stone built in the river, from wliich the timber 
spread fan-like towards tho sofiit or under face of 
the arch, where they were bound together with 
thick planking bent round to the curve of the arch, 
On the rim tlins formed, the lagging or covering 
to form the bed on which the stoiie.s were laid was 
supported over each rili by wedges, by means of 
which the bed could be adjusted to the true cur^-e, 
and which were driven out when tho bridge was 
completed in order to reniovo tho centering. The 
framing of the centering u’as composed entirely 
of whole and half timhers, from 22 to 36 feet in 
length ! and, in all, the centre used up 10,000 
culnc feet of timber. The etlectivene.ss of the 
system adopted u’aa proved by tlie circuiiiBtance 
tliat half of the arch was turned before the ceiitvo 
wn.s finished; and that on its removal, tUe_ crown 
of the arch sank only from 2^ inches to 2§ inches, 
tho joints reiiminiiig perfectly close, and _no 
derniigoiiientof form, or or ‘ siiaulching ’ or cracking 
being percejitible. Tiie cost of the centering did 
not exceed £500. 

The GroHvenor Bridge was constnicted in the 
course of five years, and was ojiened iii 18, 32. Tlie 
total cost of the Avork Avas £49,900, Avliich included 
a sum of £7500 for tho embankment forming the 
approaches, or £145 per lineal fooh 

John Bennie led the Ai’uy to the adoption of semi- 
olliptical bridges. His first important bridge— 
across the Tweed, at Kelso— opened in 1803, con- 
sists of live seiiri-elliptical arches of 72 feet span, 
with n rise of 28 feet, and four piers 12 feet thick, 
Avitli a level roadway 23^ feet A\'ide between the 
parapets, and 29 feet above the ordinary surface of 
tho river. The foundations AA'ero laid on solid rock. 
Tho piers and abutments are ornamented Avitli 
three-quarter columnar pilasters of the Bomnn- 
Doric order, surmounted by a ])lain block-coraico 
aiul balustrade of the same character. ICelso 
Bridge, as Dr Smiles observes in his Lives of the 
Engineers, may be regarded as tlie model of the 
greater Avork by the same engineer — Waterloo 
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Bridge. It was, he adds, one of the firat bridges 
in this conn try constraetetl \Yit.h a level roadyray, 
coiitiasting \'i\’idly with the old-fasliione*! bridges, 
sloped like tlie roof of a house, ns, for instance, tlie 
Pontypridd already noticed. 

■\Vaterloo Bridge, across the Tl>aiMe.«j, designed by 
Joliji Kennio, has a level roa(hvny, carried on nine 
equal semi-elliptical nrelie.s, of 1!^ feet span eacli, 
Mui 32 feet vise, leaving a clear height of 30 feet 
above high-water spring-tidas. It Avns built of 
granite, iii a stylo of solidity and jnftgnilicencc 
previously unknown. In^•erteu ni-cliea were built 
uotween the elliptical arches in order to counteract 
the lateral pressure. The elliptical ai'cli was carried 
to a greater extent of llatness than in bridg&s 
previously huilt, I.solated coflerdanis upon a great 
scale, in a tidal river, with steaui-enginesforpuinp- 
ing out the water, were employed in the building 
of tliis bridge, for tlie first time, it is believed, in 
Britain. 'luic length of the bridge l)et\vceu the 
abutments is J.3S0 feet, and the width between the 
parapets is 42 feet 4 inclie.?. The long inclined 
appruacli on the Surrey side is formed by a Keiias 
of thirty-nine seiiueireulav arches of 10 feet .span, 
besides an elliptical arch, of 20 feet span, over the 
NarroAvwall Koad, and an embjinkniont lOi) yaixls 
loaj^, oil an inclination of 1 foot rise in 34 feet 
of lengtb. The total length of the bridge, with 
approache.s, is SISO feet, or nearly half a mile. 



Fig. 0.— Ceiiteriiig of Waterloo Bridge. 


The bridge was liiiished in 1817. The ccntorlngem- 
ployed in the erection of the arche.s is illustrated 
liy ilg. C, and is an excellent example of centering 
supported at the piers. It way bo observed that 
the loads on the upper face of the centering are 
re.sisted by obliinie struts passing to the right and 
to the left, finally taking tlieir bearing on the base 
of the piois. At each of the points f, e. <j, t\:c. a 
pair of oblhino struts is placed to take tJio tlmist, 
one uf them vesting on a pier, the other lodged in 
the central shoe, /;, and opposed hy the coiTesnond- 
iiig stint from the other half of the arch. Whoa 
the centres were struck, tlie sinking of the archos 
did not e.xceed from 2^ to 3.^ inches at the cromi. 

Kow lomlon Bridge I fig. 0), across the Tbames, 
was built 180 feet higher iip the river than the old 
bridge. It consists of five semi-elliptical arches, 
the least of n’liicli is ivider than any other olliptical 
ai'cli ever before erected. The centre arch has 
152^ feet span, with 37i feet rise ; tbo next two 
avclics are of 140 feet, and the two abutment arches 


are of 130 feet span. The roadway is 52 feet iviile. 
The clear waterway at all times of the tide is 692 
feet, or 00 feet more tlian the old lividge all'ordod 
at high-water. The whole length of the bridge is 
1005 feet. At the City side the bridge i.s carried 
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Fig. 6. — London Bridge— Half Length. 

over Thames Street on a dry arch. At the Borough 
or south side the approach is formed on an iiieliiied 
plane, supported on a series of brick avclies, with 
a large drv arch facing Tooloy Street. This bridge 
deserves hirtlior remark for the dilficiilty of the 
situation in whicli it was Imilt, above the old 
Inklge, in a depth of from 26 feet to 30 feet at low- 
water, on a soft alluvial bottom, covered with large, 
loose 8tonc.s, .Heonred away by the force of the our- 
rent from the foundations of the old liridgc. The 
whole of those «tone.s had to beiemoveilhy dTcdging 
before the collerdnm.s for the pieus and ahiitmeiits 
ooiihl be commenced ; otherwise it would have lieeii 
extremely dlHlcult, if not iinpraeticable, to have 
mailc them watertight. The uillienlty was further 
iiicieased hy the old hriilgo being loft standing, to 
aecomniodn‘fce tbo traffic wliilst tlie new bridge was 
Imilding, and tbo vestvicted waterway of the old 
bridge occasioned such an incronsoil volocity of tho 
current as materially to retard the operations of 
the now bridge. At times tho tide tluoatoned to 
carry away all before it; and it was lound ex- 
pedient that two of the small arches of tho old 
bridge on cacli side should be thrown into one, 
to compensate for tho additional ohstmetion which 
tho water occasioned to the navigation. Tlie 
piers and abutments stand upon platfonns of 
timber, the Hoots of the con'crdaiiia resting upon 
pllc.s about 20 feet hmg. Tho nmwtnivy is from 
8 foot to 10 feet below tlie bed of tlie rlvei'. 
The gi-cat magnitude and extreme llatness of the 
arelics, of whicli the keystones are 4 feet 9 iiioliea 
long, tiemandud nnnsnai cave in the selection of the 
materials, which wore of the finest blue and wliito 
granite from Scotland and Pevonsliire, as well as 
groat accuracy of svovknuuiship. Tlic new hridgu 
was openeil for trallic in August 1831, the period 
occiipietl in itsS erection, from tho time of driving 
the lirst pile for kite dam of the south pier, being 
.seven yeai-s, live nnmtbs, and tbirleeii days. 

Tbo centering emjdoyed for tins now London 
Bridge Is worthy of notice. It consisted of trussed 
timber giiYlem, Kupported at tlie piers. Tho skrikiug 
plate’s and wedges, by which the centre was loworod 
after the completion of the arch, were strong Ijcains 
.suitably iiotehcd, one of which, the wedge, was kept 
in its place Viy evo-ss wedges. Wlien the centre ivas 
to lie lowered, the eiuss wedges were knocked out, 
ami the main wedge driven back. 

In tho following table are given the leading 
dimensions of tbo large, st stone arclies that lia\a! 
been built forconunon roads, from 150 feet of span 
iipwaixls : 
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Tlio (lovelopnient of the railway system, with 
coniiiiand of plenty of capital, has afforded oppor- 
tunities for the construction of bridges on u. grander 
scale than for common roads. The largest railway 
bridges usually cross rivers or canals, the smaller 
single-arch Ijridgcs over or under local roads, and 
for liold communication. The number of these 
is surprising. There are no fewer than 63 such 
briilge.s under or over the railM’ay on the 30 iniies 
between Liverpool and Manchester. There are 160 
bridges over_ and 110 under the Loudon and 
Birmingham line ; on the iSouth-Eastern line there 
are 141 ; and between London and Gosport, on the 
South-Western line, there are 188 j making a total 
of nearly COO bridges on 287 miles of railway, or 
over two bridges per mile. 

The brick firiugo over the Thames at Maiden- 
head, on the Great "Western Hailway, designed by 
M)’ I. 1C. Brunei, supplies a remarkably daring 
instance of wide spans, combined with a low rise 
of arch. It consists of a central pier and two 
main arches, flanked at each end by lour openings 
for the passage of Ilood-u’ater. The main arches 
arc ellintical, 128 feet span, with a rise of 24^ feot 
only. Tlie laud arches are semicircleH, 28 feet in 
diaiuoter, Tlko central pier stands in the middle of 
the rii’cr upon a shoal wliich pro^'ided a good foumla- 
tion, >\’hilst the deep wateru’ay was left free for 
tho navigation, The low rise of the arches was 
imposed by tho condition of tho gradients. 

■^Tth tho railway system, nevortholesa, tho semi- 
circular stone arch has been revived in brltlges as 
well o-s in viaducts. Ono of tho nio.st imposing 
structuros of this class, forming jmrt of tlio Glasgow 
and Sonth-Wostorn Hailway, is tho Balloolnnylo 
stone viadnet (fig. 7)j over the river Ayr, which 



Fig. 7.— Balloolnnylo Bridge. 


spans tlio liver by a soniicircular aitili of 180 feot 
span, foundod on rook— tho laigost span of 
inasmivy in Britain or olsouitcre— -Avith six auxiliary 
arelies of 60 foot span. TUo arch stones of the 
central arch are ‘1| feet broad. Tho centering of 
tlmlicr erected for the construction of this arch was 
a maateimicco of carpentry, u’cll worthy of careful 
study, its principal memliers were coniiiosed of 
14-inch sftuaro ballvs, carried nj) from tho bed of the 
river, well hrjuied by diagonals, especially trans- 
versely, as tho height was very great in proportion 
to tJie uidtl). Hails u'cre laiil at the iippoi- ])art of 
tlie framing to cany tho tra\’ersin‘^ cranes oinploycil 
in tlio construction of the arch. Tlio highest point 
of tlie centering stood 157 feet 4 inches above the 
bed of the river. The level of the rails on tho 
vifuluct is 107 foot higli. 

Tiie Gongloton Viaduct, on the Manchester and 
Birmingham Hailway, is amongst the longest in 
Britaini It is of stone, 1026 yards, or more than 
half a inilo in lengtli, and 106 feet higli. It co.sb 
£113.000, or £113 per lineal yard. The Dane 
Viaduct, on tho same line, is of brick, 572 yards 
long, 88 feet high ; and it cost £54,000, or £05 per 
lineal yard, having 23 arches of 63 feet span. On 
tho railway linos entering London and other large 
cities and toAvns, there are miles of brick viaducts, 
extending often as far as the eye can reach, On 
the "Vincenza and Venice Railway there is a via- 
duct (1845) of stone and brick, by which the 


Laguna Veneta is crossed, consisting of 222 arches, 
and 12,000 feet, or more than two miles long. 
Thus is l^enice, the ocean city, chained to the 
mainland. 

Tiinher bridges, oi' frame bridges, as they are 
occasionally called, are now almost nnheaVd of 
in Britain— particularly on railways, by reason 
of _ their want of durability; and' such railway 
bridges as liave in earlier times been built o'f 
timber in Britain, have for the most part 
been reconstructed of stone, brick, iron, or 
steel. _ Ne\’evtheless, timber bridges are in some 
situations, in new and poor countries, practically 
the only works available where timber is abun- 
dant and cheap. It may be. proper to place on 
record the frame bridge constnicteu at East Linton, 
on the Nortli British Hailway (fig. 8), as a master- 
piece of construction, having stone abutments and 
timlrer arching, the timher being so disposed as to 
combine a j)evfectly stiff, unyielding jilatform with 
free circulation for air and economy of material. 



Fig. 8.— Fi'anie Bridge at Fast Linton. 


The main timbers aro all in compression ; there is 
nothing in tension, and struts are inserted by which 
tho inclined timboi's are firmly combined and 
stiffened to resist the coiuprasslvo stress. It- may 
bo explained tluit this bridge, Avhieli is over the 
Haddingtonslih'o Tyne, was built originally with 
a stone arch, which fell and was replaced by tho 
tim))or structure. A viaduct, having timber arobes 
of long span, WAS erected on tlio line of the Man- 
chester and !51ioffiold Hailway o>’or Dinting Vale, 
and' opened in 1H44. This viaduct consists of 
10 arelies, 0 of which are of Moniel timber, each of 
125 foot spun, with 25 feet rise, There are four 
laminated main ribs in each arch, each feet deep, 
18 inches wide, consisting of 8-iiioh mauks laid, 
longitudinally, firmly stayed togothor. The remain- 
ing 11 arches are of brick, of SO feet span. 

It is to tho United States of America that wo- 
must look for examples of higli-olciss timber bridges 
and viaducts on a large scale. The ‘Inflexible 
arclied truss,’ introduced by Mr D. C. ISIcCallum, 
lias probably been in more general use in tlio States 
than any other systoin or timber bridge. It is 
illustrated in fig. 9, shou’ing one-half of a railway 



Fig. 9. — Inflexible Tnisa Bridge— Half Length. 


liridge of 200 feet span, 15 feet Ai'ido in the clear for 
a single line. The depth of the trus.s is 26 feet at 
tlie centre, 21 feet at tho enils. Its coat fe said to 
he from £6 to £8 per lineal foot. 

Cdsl-tron Brulffcs . — Towards the clo.se of the 18th 
century, some bridges V'crc erected, the_ niches of 
which were eonatnicted mainly of cast-iron. The 
fiv.st of these structures was the bridge over the 
Sovorn, near the town of Irimbvhlgo, erected _by 
Mr Darby, of Coalbrookdale Ironworks, in 1779.- 
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Tlie bridge consisted of a single arch, neai'ly semi- 
circular, of 100 feet 8i»nn, The most celebratctl 
Inidge of east-iron is Soutinvavk Bridge, across 
the Tiiatnes, designed and erected by Mr Rennie, 
opened in 1824. It consists of 3 east-mni arches, 
with atone piers and nbutnientR. The arches are 
flat circular segments, tlie central arcli having 240 
feet span, with a rise of 24 feet, and a]>ringin^ at 
a level of 6 feet above high-ivater of apring-tules. 
The two side arches are of 210 feet span, with a rise 
of 18 feet 10 inches. Tlie pici's are 24 feet wulc at 
the springings. Tliero are 8 arclictl ribs in the 
width of the bridge. The arches ai-e 2i inches 
thick, and from 8 feet deep to 6 feet deep at the 
crown ; they are in 13-fcet lengths, bolteil together 
and joined by transverse plate.s of the same depth. 
The roadway is 42 feet wide. The weight of tlie 
’central arcti'is KiOa tons, and that of each side arch 
1400 tons, making n total of 4585 tons of metal. 
Tiie vise of the arch duo to expansion by Jieat was 
observed to anioiuit to IJ inches for SO® rise of 
temperature. The hridgo is 718 feet, long between 
the ahntinents. 

Two raihvay bridges of a composite cliamefer, 
coinhininga ca.st-iron avcli with plate-iron horizontal 
niember.s, were designed by Sir Joim Fowler for Uie 
Coalhrookdale Railway, and the .Severn Valley 
Raihvay, ciwHlng the river Severn. Kach bridge 
has a span of 2Uf) feeb, witli a rise of 20 feet, con- 
sisting of 4 rll).H for .supporting a double line of rvay. 

The liigU-level bridge over the deep raviiio 
through which the Tyne flows between Newcastle 


Fig. 10. — Britannia bridge. 

and Gate.slicad i.s a uiiiiiue strnctnro in cast-iron, 
a fine exainide of the bow-string arch. It foriiicsl 
the junction hetweeu rnilway.s from York and from 
IJerwick, then sepnratu (now the North- Kasteiii 
main lino). It was proposed by Mr Hudson, the 
railway king, and de.signcd hy Mr Robert Stephen- 
son and Mr T. 15. Hairisoii. There arc tivo i-oml- 
ii’ays — one for carriages iiiul foot-passengers, love! 
witii the Castlegai'th, and the otlicr, 22 feet above 
it, for railway trallic. The bridge consists of six 
spans of 125 feet each; the piers, 16 feet thick, 
being of masonry, the arclicd ril>s of cast-hxm, and 
the ties of wrought-iroii. The soilit or under side 
of the roadway is 83 feet above liigb-watev. The 
total height of the piers i.s 131 feet from the foimd- 
ation. The carriage-load is 1380 feet in length — 
about a cpiarter ot a wile. It forms one of the 


moat striking features of the bridge. It is ^ sirs- 
pended from the iijiper or railway roadway. There 
are 4728 tons of cftsb-ivon in the bridge, and 321 
tons of wiimght-iron. 'Die bridge cost £243,000, 
or, say, £176 per lineal foot. Tt was oiiened by 
the Queen in 1849. The hist dihiculby in building 
the bridge was to secure a good foundation for the 
piers. The first pile was driven to a depth of 32 
feet ill four inmutea; and as sotni as one was 
placed, the traveller hovering oi’crhead presented 
anotlicr, and tlown it went, like a jnn into a pin- 
eusliion. AVhoii the piles had been driven and the 
coiVerdaiiis completed, the water was pumped out. 
But tUoHgli powerful engines were employed, it 
forcetl itsdf through the bed of qiilcksaud ns fast 
as it was removed. Every eilbrt was made for 
months to overcome it, but without success, until 
at Inst a bed of ccmeiit-conereto was laid in, a 
foundation was made, and the piers ■^vere built. 

This bridge w historiciilly interesting, ns it 
sliow.s a transitional form intermediate between 
the arch and tlie girder— between cast-iron stnic- 
tuves Olid wrougut-ivon structures. See N]2>v- 
CASTI-K for an illiistration. 

Wroiujht-iroii R/<V///c,y,— The im.siiitability of 
csist-ivou 08 a material for bridges of very largo 
span — hmg-span bridges as they are called— raised 
tlie question of the .solo employment of wrought- 
inm as tho matevinl for the crossing of the Con- 
way and the Mcnai Strait, on the lino of tlio 
Chester and Holyhead Uaihvny, involving spans 
of 400 feet and upwards. Tho maximum existing 
span ill cast-iron — that of South- 
wark Bridge— did not exceed 
240 feob 5 and for tho greater 
spans Mr Kohorfc Stophensou 
conreivod tlie idea of wrought- 
iron lubes for crossing the Con- 
way Ki\’er and tho Menai Strait 
in 'largo spans, through which 
railway trains were to bo con- 
duetmf. .Sir 'William Faii'buini 
devised and conducted tho pre- 
liminary course of experiniojits 
reipiired fin* tho purpose of test- 
ing by models tho strength of 
sniih a stnictuvo, ivith others of 
elliptical and reetiuignlav seeliou 
for comparison, Rectangular 
tube.s bad tim ailvnntagu in 
ivtint of Ktreiigth, and a model 
tieaiu aceordiugly waa con- 
structed, to a scale of ouo-sixth 
of the proposed bridge. It boro 
tho test most BatiHfactovily, and 
showeil that tho proposed tuho 
could 1)0 nmdo Kolf-HU])portiiig 
over tho desired span of 490 
feet. Arraiigcineii ts wore 
accordingly made for the oroc- 
tion of tiio eolossal stmeturo 
itself. The Ihitaimia llridgo {(ig. 10), .so called 
after the Britaiuila Rock on which tho central 
pier I'cstfl, was built across the Menai Strait, It 
consists of two iiulepondeiit eontinnmifl wrouglit- 
inm luhuhu* beams, 1510 foot in length, weighing 
•1680 loiiH each, iiulopemleiit of tho eimt-iroii frames 
iimerted at tlioir bearingK in the Lowers. Thoy 
rest on two ahutmonts ami three towers of masonry 
at a height of 100 foot above liigh-M'atei'. Tlio 
middle, or Britiumia tower, 230 feel; high, is built 
on a rack in tho middlo of tlie sti'ait, Tlio bridge 
is thus in four npans, of wliieli tliero iiro two sjians 
of 460 feot ovci* the uater, and tu'o siians of 230 
feet over the laud. The weight of one of the 
longer snana, singlo tube, is 1587 Lons, and that 
of OHO or tho .sliortor sjians 630 tons, Tho average 
weight of a siuglo tube is over three tons per lineal 
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foot of advance. A tvansvorfie Bcctioii of each 
tube is shown by lig, 11. The chief mass of the 
material is idaced at the top and the bottom, 
ropvesonted t)y the iippor and lower Unnges or 
tables of an orilinary beam, the two sides sevriiig 
to connect the top and the Ijottom. Constriicted 
of plate-iron, the top requires more metal than the 
liottoni, in order to resist the 
buehUng stress to which it i» 
subject. Hut, instead of put- 
ting the metal into one thick 
plate, or into several plates 
laid one on another, it is con- 
structed to form a set of small 
tnhe.s or colls, which give addi- 
tional stilinc.ss and strength 
to the M’hole tube. The llfH)i-, 
in like manner, contains cells. 
Each tulKs Is straight on the 
lowin' face, and slightly curved 
on the uii]}cr face, insomuch 
that the height of the tube 
Q.\ternally is 30 feot at the 
middle in the BritaniiiaTower, 
and 26 feet intoriially, ami 22 
feet fl inches and 18 feet 0 
inches at the exti-emiticsin the 
ahutm cuts. Tlie width of each 
tube externallj’ is 14 feet 8 Inches, and 13 feet 6 
inches clear inside. Tliosido plates me fi-oni A inch 
to 5 inch in tliickucssj the top plate-s are from § inch 
to I inch, for resisting compression; and the Imttom 
plates are from incli to inch thick, for i-csist- 
ing extension. Tlio tuhos repose solidly on the 
centre tower, but on the land towcis and abut- 
inoiits they repose on roller beds, thus pennitting 
free expansion and contraction ncconling to tlio 
tomporaturo. The dully variation of length is 
from i inoli to 3 inchc.s for the whole length of the 
tube, the extremes o! tlie niovemcnb liciiig attaineil 
at about 8 I’.M. and 3 The cllcct of sunshine 
in dodecting the Hritaniiia Ihidgo, ns observed by 
Mr Edwin Olavlc, bt \'ery cuiions. A short spell 
of sunshine on the top or tlio tube raised it on ono 
occasion nearly an inch in half an hour, with a 
load of 200 tons at the centre, the top plates of the 
bridge being expanded liy increase of tempera* 
tnro, wliilo the lower plates roinained at constant 
temperature by radiation to tlio water beneath 
them. Ill like manner, the tube was drawn side- 
ways to tlio extent of an inch by the sun sliinhig 
on ono side, and it returned immediately to its 
normal position as clouds passed over tlio huh. 
Tlie tubes sometimes move ns much as 2^ inches 
vertically or horizontally when tho sun .shines on 
them. The tube is in fact a most delicate tlier- 
nioincter, in ciiiistaut motion, both vertically and 
laterally. Tho Ihitaiinia Ih-idge was opened in 
Mnrcli 18fi0 hy the passage tlivoiigli it of three 
powerful locomotives with tenders. Tlie second 
experimental train that went tlirough consisted 
of twenty-four heavily laden eoai-wagons, aggre- 
gating 300 tons weight, The train was drawn 
through the tubes at leisurely speed. During 
tho passage a breathless silenco prevailed, and 
wlioii tlio train oniergod at tho otlier end the 
event was announced by great cheering, mingled 
with the reports of iiiece.s of ordnaiieo. One can 
imagine the relief from intense anxiety to the 
engineer. ‘ Often at iiiglit,' said Mr Htupheiisou, 

‘ r would lie tossing about, seeking slco]) in vain. 
The tubes lilled my head. I went to bed with 
them, and got up with them. In the gray of the 
morning, M’hcn I looked across Gloucester Sipiai'e, 
it seemed an immense distance acro.ss to the houses 
on tho opposite side. It was iioariy tho same 
length as the span of iny tubular bridge.* 

A similar tubular bridge across tlie Conivay, on 



the lino of the Chester and Holyhead Railway, 
was designed and erected by Mr Stephenson. It 
consists of two tulic-s, each oE one span of -100 feet, 
and was opened for trallic in May 1848. 

The Victoria Railway Rridgc (1854-50) over the 
St Lawrence River, at Montreal, Canada, is tubular 
in design, like the Rritaniiia Ihidge. It is 9144 
feet, or nearly miles in lengtli, in twenty-four 
spans of 242 feet, and a central span of 330 feet. 
The total length of each of the tubes is 6592 feet j 
and there arc 90-14 tons of iron in tlio tubes, or 
about 1 ton per lineal foot. There is a total painted 
superndcs e([uul to 32 acre.s. The river is 8660 feet, 
or about Ig miles wide at the croasiiig, where it 
descends at the rate of 7 miles per hour. Tho 
bridge is romarkable clrielly for its ice-breaking 
piois, whicli are constructeil with largo bows at 
tho Mp-viver eiuls to resist tho enormous pressuro 
of the ice ill spring. The rails are 60 feet above 
tlic level of tho river. 

Altliougli tulmhir bridges are not likely to bo 
constructeil in tho future, it should be renieinbered 
that it was in tubular bridges that the iirst 
attempt was maile to introduce ivrought-iroii in 
long spans upon railways. This ivas cUuio by Mr 
Stepheimou at a time when pcrliaps it Mould nut 
have been In the power of any other man to in- 
lluciicc tho introduction of Avrcmglit-iroii in such 
stmetures. Tho experience of the tubular bridge, 
novcrtheleas, lia.s leil to a development of plate-iron 
girder bridges, in wliicli the cellular principle of the 
tubular bridge bas been applied in tlie designing of 
the longitnilinal girders !»• beams betM’cen wldcli tho 
roailM-ay is carried. The early forms for bucIi girders 
arc typilicil in the MTOiiglit-iron girdem of tho 
Torkscy Ihidge, Lincolnshire, erected in 1850. 
Tlio briilgo is constructed of tMO spans of 180 
foot each. Tho girtlcis are of niiiforin dcpth—lO 
feet. Tho upper boom or member of each girder 
is cellular, being tho form best rwlaiited to resist 
compression, uiitl is constructed of plates ^ iiicli 
and A ineh in thickness, The loiver boom is not 
colbilar like tho top, as it is exposed only to toiisilo 
8trc.ss, and is coiiHtriictcd of plato.i g inoli ami £ 
inch thick, riveted t<>getIior. Tliottvo side plates, 
inclosing a hollow space, are made of ;i-iuch plates. 

L<Ulicc-amlcr Tlio iron lattice bridge— 

so called /roiii having siilas conatriiutcd M'itli uross- 
bars, like lattice-work— is tlio natural outcome of 
the tubular bridge for long spans, tloveloping equal 
strength with consiilcrablc ccuiiumy of material 
and labour. 

Lattice bridges of timber were llrat used in 
America, wlicro timlrtsr is cbeaj). The first lattice- 
girder in iron m'os designed by Sir John MacNeill, 
and erected in 1843 on the line of the Dublin and 
Droglictia Railway, near Dublin, of 84 feet span. 



Latlico-ginlcrs are now almost universally adopted 
for iron bridges for long spans, _ Amongst the 
earliest of them is the lattice bridge fonning a 
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B )i-tion of tlie IJoyiie Viadiuife on the line of the helow — Ioi-ni}!i<< a vectnngnlar inclosure, within 
iibliii and IJerfast junction Haihvaj’, near wdiicli, on n plntfoiin, two lines of mils are laid on 
Drogheda, coiupleted in 1855. It has three largo which the trains run. Eaeii of the lattice-bars is 
openings, of which the niicUlle span is 264 feet crossed hy six otheis at tlie angle 45 degrees, form- 
long, and the side spans 138 feet. There aro two ingst^uares (lig. 12). 

side ginlens 26A feet deep, 244 feet apart, con- The Charing Cross Bridge across the Tlinnios, on 


openings, of which the middle span is 264 feet 
long, ami the side spans 138 feet, Tliere aro two 
siile ginler.s 264 feet deep, 24J feet apart, coii- 


cross girders of lattice-work above and I the line of llie Sojith-Eastern Baihvay (fig. 13), is 







Fig. 13. — Cliaring Ci-oss Dridgo — Half Length. 


a lattice Inidgc of a difievent order, having a total 
length of 1.365 feet, over a ipiarter of a mile. It 
consists of nine spans, .six of which are 154 feet 
clear, and three are 100 feet clear. In the super- 
stnictuvo of eacli opening of 154 feet there are two 
main girders, 40 feet 4 iijehe.s apart transi'oreely 
between tlieir central lines, connecte<l heneabh l»y 
transverse girders, carrying four lines of rails, atnl 
pr-ojeetiug at each side to oiny a footpath. The 
niani giruei'.i are 14 foot deep. Tho sides ai-e con- 
structed of top and bottom hooms of plate-iron, 
and are in panels (U^'i(lGd by vertical hain, each 
panel containing two diagirnal bars, crossed at 
the angle 45 degi'co.s, and fastcncii to b)io booms 
by moans of large round pins or Iwlts from 5 
inches to 7 indies in diameter. The wciglit of 
one main girdov is 100 tons. Tho bridge was 
built on the site of Bruners old Hiingcrford Sus- 
Ijoiision Bridge, the two brickwork piers of which 
were utiliKOir for tho present bridge. Tho pioi-s 

for the spans 

B tithor tlian tlie 

brick piem, arc 
cnKt-iron cylin- 
ders, 10 feet in 
<liamuter above 
ground, and 
cxpamleil to a 
(limiietcr of 14 
feet in the 
ground, thus 
supplying a 
vei^' wUle base 
for each cylin- 
der. Euch pier 
consists of two 
such cylinders 
(lig. 14), one 
for supporting 
eacli main 
girder. The 
piers are 
fonned of seg- 
fc — mental cast- 
_ iron plates 

bolted to- 

Chariiig Cro.=s Bridge : one of the I’ters. gether, and 

they were sunk 

to a depth of 62 feet below higli-water inaik, by 
excavating the malevial from tJie inside hj' divcm 
iU'iticHl witli helinets, until they became bedded 
on tlio London clay, They were wcightetl with 150 
tons of load, to overcome the friction of the soil on 
their sides, and to sink them to their destined 
depth. They were lilleil with concrete and brick- 
work, capped M-itli granite beariiig-hloeks. Under 
a load of 700 tons, tlio cylinder thus lilled sunk a 


fiu-lher depth of 4 inchc.s into tlio clay. Altogctlier 
there are nearly 7000 tons of metal in the bridge. 
Tlie total co.st of the bridge, incbuliiig tlie abut- 
ments, was £180,000, or £131 per lineal foot. The 
bridge thus at fust eonstnicted has recently been 
doubled ill width to meet tho development of 
trallic. Eor the Tay Bridge, sec DuNDKii. 

Aiiierican Qiuulrmujnhir Girder Bridges.— Ona 
of the best examples of American long-span iron- 
bridge eonstnietion (lig. 15) is tho bridge across 
tho Kentucky Bivor oil the Cincinnati Houtliovn 
Railway, designed by Mr C. Slialcr Bmitli — 
noteworthy for tiie economical design and com- 
iiaratively light weiglit. T'he ironwork of the 
bridge is 1138 feet in length, and it consists of 
thi-oo spans of 375 feet each. It crosses a limestonu 





' Fig, 15. 

Bridge across tlie IContuelcy River— IfalE Length. 

cafion at a height of 280 feet aiiovo tiic bed of the 
utrcttin. The pier-H are of stoiio to a heiglit of (iO feet, 
to clear the !iighe.sb recorded Hoods ; ami they are 
aliout 34 fottt tliick at tlui Uood-lcvel. Above the 
stonework tlie piom are of iron. The truss or girder 
is rectangular in section, 37^ feet high, 18 foot 
wide, coiiBisbiug of top ami bottom paii s of booms, 
foi'iuiiig the cortici'H, united by panels or franieH 
at iutevviils of 18;7 feet limgitudinixliY, stliVened 
and iKMiiid with diagonal Lie-rods. The liooms 
each consist of iiat plates jilaced vertically, riveted 
together. The picr.s consist of liollow pillars of 
platc-u'Qii riveted together in box form. Tho 
diagonal inda are ‘pin-connected’ — that is to say, 
they are connected to tho framework with oylin- 
dricnl pins, a form of connection nmeli practised in 
tho Stute.s. Tlie bridge was comjdetcd in Felirnary 
1877- The expansion ami contraction of tho bridge 
operate each way from tlie oeiitvo, bending tlic tops 
of tho piers con-esiiomlingly towards or from the 
shores; the groate.st observed movoineiit being 
half an inch cither way. Tlie ends of tho girder 
i-ftst by means of rollers on tho aliutments, and 
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tliey imve a nia.pniiini of 3 inches of travel reHiilt- cylindrical columns of masonry 30 feet liigli, each 
ing from variation of temperature. The ironvork 49 feet in diameter at the top, and 55 feet at the 
of the bndge weighs 1631 tons, or 1‘43 tons per bottom, founded on rock or on bouklev-clay. To 
lineal foot — le.ss tlian lialf tlie weight per lineal make assurance doubly sure, the snperstnicture is 

nf f-.Vin tnUou nf •n..:Vl ^ .1 i. .‘'.i 1 


foot of tlie tiibe.s of the Britannia Bridge, 

Cantihver Bridges — The Forth Bridge.—'lLhQ 
principle of the cantilever bridge has already 
been noticed' as applied 
primitively in Japan 
and India, and in China 
also. A cantilever is, 
as Baker has said, a 
bracket ; a structure 
overhung from a fixed 
base. The bridge across 
tlie river Forth ( lig. 16), 
on the North British I 
Railway system, oiicned ' 
by the Friiice of ■\Yales, 

4tli March 1890, is the 
large.st and most mng- 
iiificont bridge in tlie 
world. The engineers 
were Hir John Fowler, 

K.C.M.G., and Sir 
Benjamin Baker. The 
site of the bridge 
is at Qiieoii.sferry. 

At this place, the 
estuary of the Forth 
is divided liy the island 
of Inciigarvie into two 

cliannols, whoso depth, , 

as mueli as 200 feet, 10.— Oeneial 


bolted down to each column with forty-eight steel 
bolts 2i inches in. diameter and 24 feet long. 

The piers were founded by means of Colfordams 



Fig. 10. — General View of the Forth Bridge (looking up the rivor). 


precluded the construc- 
tion of iiitormediato piers. Hence, two large spans 
of 1700 feet each were adopted. Between these, 
the central pier is founded on the island midway 
aevnss, and is kiioivn a.s Inchgarvic pier. There are 
two otlier main iiiem-— -shoro-piei-s— knomi respec- 
tii’cly as the Fife pier and the Qiieensferry pier. 
On tliese three piers vo.speetivoly three douhle 
lattice-work cantilevers (fig. 17), like scalebeaiiis, 



Fig. 17. — Ono of tho Cftntilevor.s of the Forth Bridge. 


1360 feet, or a quarter of a mile in length, are 
poised ill line, reacliing towards each other, and 
connected at their extremities by ordinary girders 
350 feet long, l»y wliich the two main spans are 
completed. The linilgo consists of two main spans 
of 1700 foot, or nearly oiie-tliird of a mile each ; 
two of 675 feet each, being the sliore-ends of the 
ontor cantilovor.s j and 15 .spans of 168 feet each. 
The total length of tho viaduct, including piers, is 
8296 feet, or a little over H iniles, of which almost 
exactly 1 mile is covered iiy the great cantilevers, 
l.'lie clear licadivay under tlie centre of the bridge 
is 152 feet at liigh-watov, and the highest part of 
tho bridge is 381 feet above tlie same level. Each 
of tlie three main pious consists of a group of four 


(q.v.) for shallow depths under water, and Caissons, 
(q.v.) worked with conmressed air for tho deep water 
at Inciigarvie and at (Qiieensferry. At Inciigarvie, 
two caissons constructed of M’l'ought-iron plates, 70 
feet in diainetcv, were sunk, the rock being ex- 
cavated from below the lower edge of the cylinder, 
to a depth of 72 feet below tho waves of tlio Forth. 
The operations were conducted nmler the pressure 
of compressed air in a mining-chamber 7 feet liigdi, 
lighteif by electricity, at tlio lower end of the 
caisson. A striking incident served to iinpress the 
reality of tho higli iire-ssiire of the air in this- 
cliambor. A ilat-sideil spirit-flask was taken down 
and emptied. The bottle of course was filled with 
compressed air, of a pressure of 33 lb. per square 
inch, and was corked. Under this iircssuve it 
oxiiloded when passing tlirough the Air-lock (q.v.}, 
into tho open air. At Qiieensferry, four caissons 
like those employed at Inciigarvie were sunk to 
depths of from 71 to 89 feet below high-water. 
The bed of tlie river was of soft mud, through 
which the caissons ivoro sunk into hard boulder- 
clay. The mud, after having heen diluted with 
water, was Idown out liy tho coiiqiressed air 
supplied to tho mining-chamber. The caissons 
were gradually filled with concrete as it was 
required, to steady tliom, and at tho same, time 
to drive them down by deadweight tliiungh the 
clay. When they were sunk to tlio required depth, 
tlie bottom or mining-chamber was cleaved out and 
rammed with concrete, grouted up under pressure. 
No suhsidenco took place after tins final operation, 
the bouhler-olay being very hard. Bub independ- 
ently of this consideration, it is readily seen that 
l)y in this way substituting the whole area of the 
imnieiise circular caisson for tho more circular cut- 
ting-edge at the bottom to take a bcaiiiig on the 
clay, the bearing surface, and with that the resist- 
ance to a vertical load, was abiio.st indefinitely 
increased. M'^lien the coiioroto was filled to the 
water-lei’el, the piers were carried up with niossive 
stones laid in cement, the whole pier beconiing one 
solid mass. 
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The bi'iilgo is taper in pltiii, each span narrowing 
Croiu a ^vidtli of 120 feGt—the distance apart of the 
lower memhors of eacli cantilever — at the pier, to a 
minimum of 31 ^ feet at the extremities of the 
cantilever, giving an outline, in a vertical a'iow of 
it, like a triincatecl triangle, in order to confer a 
degree of atiilhess laterally, hn- vesisting iircgnlar 
stresses, wind'pvcsswvo in partienlur. The metal 
columns above encli pier, forniiiig the basis of the 
cantilcr'cr, ai e 12 feet in diametei-. The iiieinhoi-a 
under compression are tubular, tlnrse in tension aro 
of open braced forms, The >vind-i)rcssui-e is as- 
sumed from calculation at a moxiimmi of 56 lb. per 
square foot. Tlie maximuTii imssible stress on wry 
member of the Iniilge is calculated to bo at tlio 
rate of 7^ tons per square inch of sectional area, 
leaving a nlentinil margin of strength, since the 
steel (if whioli the bridge is constructed is capable 
of I'csistiiig a tensile stress of from 30 to 33 tons per 
sfiiuiro inch, and compression to the (3xtent of from 
3-i to 37 tons per smuire inch. Between the two 
main girtlors a doiiblo line of way is to l>e carried 
on an internal viaduct supported by trestles and 
cross girders. The wlmle of tl»e metal-work of the 
superstriictui'O is of Siemens steel. The way will 
consist of heavy hridge-rails laid on longitudinal 
.sleepers bedded in four steel troughs, into which 
the wheels will drop in case of derailment, when 
they will run on the slcopovs. 

In the piers there are about 120,000 cnhic yards 
of mtisoiuy, and iu the superstruetuto 44,500 tons 
of steel. Tim bent steel plates wliich go to make 
the tubes and struts would, if placed in a line, end 
to end, stretch a distance of 42 iniltw. There are 
20 acres of surface to ho painted. The contract was 
let for tlio sum of £1,000,000, or £215 per lineal foot. 
Au improasioix of tlie great inagnitudo of the bridge 
is derived from a compai isou witlr the largest com- 
pleted railway bridge in England — the Britaimia 
Bridge, which iiaa spans of 400 feet— little more than 
osto-iourth of the spans of tlio Forth BHdgo. The 
best proof of approval is imitation. In Ihm connec- 
tion mention should be made of the line organisation 
of labour secured by Sir ^Vm. Arrol, of Taiicrcd, 
Avrol, & Co.j the contractors, and of the ingenums 
special tools iIosi|;ntid liy itim for carrying/ out the 
work of construction. Since tlic first pnblicntioa of 
the design f(»r the Forth Bridge, nearly every new 
lung-span brulgo tliruugliocit the world hue been 
built on the principle or tlint design. 

For comparison with tlm largest bridges iji the 
world, tlio following particulars of a few inammotli 
railway liridges are given : 

t,ciiir(h. UreMrxl S|>«u. 

V«i)t 

Fortli Briilgo 8200 1700 

Ui'uuklyii Ui'iUgo 50S0 1.503 

NiaKnvii lh icl''a 82l 

IJi'it.iiiiiIa IJi’UJgO 1610 -100 

Victorin, .Montreal OMI 330 

Uoyiie Viniliict 1780 201 

a'ny Hiulffo 10,780 246 

Chfirliig Crosa Ui iileo 1305 164 

Cnimllii Vlailiict, MoimicaitlisJtlui .. .. 1800 150 

Ilixli-lcvcl Hriiij'o, NcwcnKtle-oii-Tyne. 1380 125 

Amu-I)«iin Biiilgo 0804 

Tlie last, on the Transcaspian Railway between 
Jilevv and Bokhara, was livstr evosattd by a train on 
18th January 1888. 

Huspcnnion Bridges. — Tlieso are bridges in which 
the roadway is suspended from clinins, linlcs, or 
ropes, passing over iiiovs or towers, ami lixml or 
anchored at blicir extiemitie.s. Another line of 
evolution bad its origin in the principle of suspen- 
sion. The simplest form, if ptissiblc, is a rope, 
traversed by a inilley, ring, or grooved block of 
wood, from ivliicli a rude car is snspemled, or, in 
some cases, only a loop, in wliich the passenger 
sits, and either works Jiiinsclf acro.ss with his own 
liands, or is drawn from side to side by asinallcr line 

attached to tlm car. Such elementary bridges liavo 
lieen in use from the earliest ages. More tlian a 
iiiuidml and thirty years ago, Don Antonio do 
Ulloa dascrihod them ns coniinonly used in the 
mountainous districts of Sontli Aiiierioa, Struc- 
tures of a more bridge-like character wens erected 
by the Peruvians, Six strong calilcis are snspemled 
across the river, four of which carry the \datform, 
consisting of sticks laid across them, and hranclics 
of trees laitl longitudinally upon the sticks. Tho 
two other rones are consilloraljly higher than the 
platform, anti are cmmectoil with it. They serve 
as mils for the security of the passen^'cr. Ulloa 
obhci'ves that ‘ the appeavaiicc of the hndges, which 
move with the wind, and arc agitated by tho_mov(j- 
meiits of every passenger that crosses tlicm, is very 
frightful at first.’ Thoj’ cross chasms liundredH of 
feet deep, thwmgU which cataracts of water, derived 
from the melting snow, rush, lashed into irresistible 
fury. 

Fig. 18.— Suspension bridge. 

Fig. 18 is n typical illustration of a modem 
suspension bridge, Wlieu the weight of tlio road- 
way is known by t)ie stress on the suspending 
linKs, tho probloiu of statical ciiuilibrium assumes 
the simplest fonn, and the eonciitions of strength 
ami stability aro readily determined. But wlien 
there Is a shifting ov roiling load on tho roadway, 
which is heavy in jnoportion to tho weight of tho 
bridge, ns, for examide, a lailway train, tho con- 
ditions arc involved. \Vlion tho train oeciinies, say, 
only one-half of tlie bridge, the chain is (leprcBsocl 
on that side, and is raised on the other side. 
Thus an unduhiUon is produced in tho bridge, 
wliich, especially if tlio train lie moving rapidly, 
may seriously disturb the o(|ullibrium, and oven 
endanger the stnldlity of tlio bridge. Various com- 
hinations have been devised to overcnims this dilll- 
culty. Tho simplest and probably the best course 
is to stiH'oii tlio roadway, so that the stress of the 
passing load may bo distributod over a coiiBiderablu 
Icngtii of tho chain. In this iminnev largo railway 
hrulgos have been constructed in America — for 
cxaiin>le, the Rocbling’s bridge (1855) over tho 
Niagara, 2^ miles boiow tiio falls, liaviti"; a span of 
822 feet, and being 245 feet above the lovol of the 
Htreaiii. A liumired yards higher up is a new 
cantilever railway bridge (1883). 

Tlie Mcimi Suspension Bridge, designed and con- 
structed by Thomas Telford, was ns great a step, 
iu its own tune, ns its ucigUbouv the tubular viul- 
way bridge of llobert Steplienson. After various 
abortive de.slgiis were proposed luul abandoned, 
Telfmxl put forward his plan for crossing tho straits 
by a siiapenaiou bridge of one largo .span, 100 feet 
high aluive t-hc water-level. Tlie roadway is siis- 
pomlcil from four caWes, each consisting of four 
lien; of hai-a, making in all sixteen oliains, having 
aditip of 57 foot, or about one-tenth of the s|ian. 
There aro two carriago-ways, each 12 foot xvide, 
with a footpatli between tliein, 4 feet wide. The 
chains consist of fiat bar.s on edge, 10 feet long, 

1 inch thick, ami 3^ inches wide, connected to each 
other by round bolts. Tho total length of tho 
bridge m 1710 feet, or about one-third of a miloi 
and the distance between the jioints of snspeiision 
is 579 feet. The total weight of iron used for tho 
structure was 2187 tons. Tlio bridge occupied six 
yeaiw iiieoiistrnction, and was opened in 1825. Tlie 
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total cost, including the oinbankment and about 
half a milo (if now’ Hue of road, avuh £120,000. 

The siiecoss of the Menai Suspensioii Bridge 
having heou assured, one of a still larger span, 
870 feet, at an elevation of 107 feet above tlie river, 
was constmcteil at I'reibmg, whieli crosses the 
valley of the .Snrine, in )Switzeriaiul. The bridge 
was susiieiuled by wire-ropes, • each consisting of 
eiglity wires, j'.j inch thick, tied tiigether by coils 
at intervals. The bridge was liniahcd in 1834. 
There is a similar, but rather smaller, bridge over 
the Gottomn, a trilmtury of the Sarine. 

The Clifton Suspension Bridge (lig. 10) lias an 
interesting record. In ITnS William Vick, a 
Bristol alderman, he(]ueathed the 
.sum of £1000, to accumulate at 
conijiouud interest until it reached 
£10,000, and then to be used in 
constructing a stone bridge at or 
near tlie site of tlie present Clifton 
Bridge. This .sum was augmented 
by contributions, and in 1830 an 
act was obtained for the construc- 
tion of the bridge, to the design 
of Mr Telford, having a central 
Span of 400 feet. The ^vork suhse- 
yueiitly passed into the liand.s of 
Mr r. K. Brunei, a nuin of large 
ideas, w'ho made a new design for 
a single span of 702 feet, at a 
height of 250 feet above higli- water 
level. The now design w’as pro- 
ceeded w'itli in 1830, and the almt- 
ments and piers w’ore completed; 
but, for want of funds, the work 
Avas aiT(!stod until 18(50, when ad- 
vantage was taken of the removal 
of the old HHn''e 2 'ford Susjieusion 
Bridge, to make room for the 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge. 

The chains were bought at a low- 
cost, and in 1801 the works of the 
Clifton Bridge Avere vesnmed, in which the old 
cliains aa-ciq utilised. In the new bridge there 
arc tluee chains on each sidcj, supporting longi- 
tudinal stiHening Ldrdor.s of Avrouglit-iniu, Avith 
opon-AVork cvoss-ginlors to carry the lioor of tlie 
britlge. The hnml-railing Avas also ingeniously 
utilised Avith lattice- work as a girder to co-operate 
in stillbniiig the platform. The span of tho bridge, 
measured hebAveen the centre.s of tho piers or 
toAvom, is 702} feet j the AvicUh is 31 feet, includ- 
ing 20 feet of roadway delined liy the tlLstance 
aiiarb of tlie chains, and two footway.s, one at each 
Hide. The roadway is not on a dead level, but 
between tho piers 1ms a vise or J\relnii« of 2 feet. 
The chains, passed over the pier.son cast-iron saddles 
or rollers, are carried dowiiAvards to land-soiblles 
at a distance of 106 feet /roiii the piere, bedded on 
inickwork sot uiion tho solid rock. Sixty feet fur- 
ther tho chains are carried down at an angle of 45 
degrees to tho anchovage-plates, bedded in. a muss 
of brickwork in tho form or an arch abutting on tho 
solid rock- far holow the .sinfaoe of the grenxid. All 
the links Avere proA’od Avith a stress of 10 tons \ier 
square inch. The platform is suspended by vertical 
rods from tho chains, and that tlie stress on the 
rods may bo adjusted and c({ualised, tiiey are tittcil 
eacli w-itli a double ailjiisting screw at the loAver 
end. TUe roadway is (if creosnted timber 5 inches 
in thickness. T’ho footways are laid witli timber 
of half this thickness. The Aveiglit of the chains 
Ijctween the piers is 554 tons ; and yet they are 
suhjenb to a tensional stress of 680 tons at tlie 
jnicldle, by their OAvn Aveight. The susirension-rorls, 
gir(lcrs, llooving, dvc. , w-eigh 440 tons, making, Avith 
the chains, a total weight of nearly 1000 tons. It 
is calculated tliat, if the bridge be loadeil all over 
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the platform at the rate of 70 Ih. iier square foot, 
Avliicn is estimated as the nmximuiii weight of a 
croAvd, tlio linal stress on the cdiains at the middle 
would amount to 2094 tons, or 4^ tons on each 
square incli of section of tlie chains. In ordei' to 
previde for the cfl'ccts of expansion and contraction 
and other causes of distuilianee, the two ends of 
the roailAvay are funiisbed Avith hinged flaps 8 feet 
long, Avhicli mve perfect fieedmn of nioveinent ver- 
ticdly as well as horizontally. 

Tlie Brooklyn Suspensioii Bridge across the East 
Kiver, betiveen New- Yoik and Brooklyn, opened in 
1883, is built of steel. It has a central span of 
la05| feet, and tAvo land spans of 9,30 feet each j 


Fig. 19. — Clifton Suspension P.ridgo. 

making, Avibli tho approaehe.s, a total length of 
5989 feet, or alsmt one mile and one furlong, The 
anchorage at each end Is a solid cubical structure 
of stone, measuring 119 feet one Avay, by 132 feet 
the other, lising to a height of 90 feet above high- 
AA-ater mark, w-eighing 60,000 tons each. The 
towers ai-e 276 feet liigli. The Aveiglit of the w'liole 
structure suspcndeil iictAveen the tOAvera is neavly 
7000 tons. Tlie stress of suspension is borne by 
four cables, of 5000 steel wires each, 16| inche.s in 
diameter. Tho foundations of tlie toAvers avgio laid 
by menus of caissons and coin|ii'es«od air, at a level 
ot about 80 feet below- high-Avater mark, The 
roadway pTCscnts five parallel aA-emies, of an aver- 
age Avultli of IG feet each. The two outmost 
Rvomics, 19 feet wide, are dcA-oted to A’ehiclc.s ; the 
central avenue, 15.i feet wide, for fo«t-2)a.s,‘5t‘ngej's ; 
and on the tAVo intermediate avenues are laid tram- 
AA’ays for car-trailic. For illustration see Bhookta'N. 

Movable BWrfjrcs.— MoA’ftble bridges arc usually 
required in the neighbourhood of rii’cns, docks, 
AA'harves, canals, and like situations, for the passage 
of ships and boats. They are A'aiiousl}- designed I 
and adapted to pai-ticular situations, and may be 
classi(i«tas; (1) Bascules or drawbridgesj (2)sAving 
bridges, (3) traA-ersing bridges, (4) litt bridges, 
(5) iHmteon hridgas. 

Jiasciiles or Dtmchrirlf/cs.~T!\io bascule bridge is 
such ns is raised- by turning, in one piece or in tAvo 
iiicces, round one or tAi’o horizontal axes or lunges. 
Tlio most ancient form of tho bascule \A’as that of 
one Hap of framed timber used to cross the moat or 
ditch of a fortress or castle, and capable of being 
(IraAvii up by means of chains from tho inside. For 
large dimensions it is convenient to construct the 
bridge in tAvo haives, lifting from eacli side, and 
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abutting to^'etlier at tJie middle. An excellentbas- 
enle bridge, erected in 1839, on the Nortii-Eostera 
Ifailway, across the river Ou.se, gives a clear water- 
of 43 feet. The bridge is <spened by two men, 
one at eaeli leaf, in about one miimte ami a half, 
aiul is opened about eight tiine.s every day. Tlie 
largest bascule bridge is that at Copeiihageu, 
which was opened for traflic iji 1867, ^ving a free 
2 >assage-\vftv of 36 feet 8 inchas. The bi-klgo is 
counter-weighted with 37 tons load at the end of 
the tail, •which is 13^ feet from the centre of the 
hinge. 

The Tower IJvidge, a haaeulc bridge, coustruefc- 
ing in 1888, across the Tliamea, at the Tower of 
London, is designed on such a sc.alo as to he the 
largest bridge m tlic world of the Im-scule class. 
It is illu.strated by fig. 20. The bridge may be 


slescribed n.s a compound tjusnonsioii and bascule 
bridge of three spans, u£ whicu the centre opening 
is litted with a bascule or drawbridge, shown lifteil 
in the lignre. The bascule is carried by two 
massive Gothic to'\\’ers, from which the chains or 
links are siis^ioiidcd, and in •udiicli 2 )roviHion is 
mftcle for the luacUiucvy ve<uUvod for <*ucni»g and 
■clnsiiig the middle siuiii. Lifts at botli side-s, as 
•well as internal stairca-sas, are i>rovided for the use 
•of foot-jinsseiigers. The lifts comiminicate iinmc- 
■diately with the upi>er fnotu'ay e<nniccting the 
towers, so that the foot- traflic is never intoirupted. 
Tlie leaves of tlic ilnnvhriilge, M'hen open, will be 
, tUxsU with tl»e towem, allowing the largest i^hijiuiug 
to pass through. When the bridge is closed, tliuie 
will he suflicient height at bigli-wator for the 
' ordinary Iraliie of the river to jias-s under. The 
bridge is being built of gray granite for the lower 
I 2 )ortions, hard red bride for the ujijier jiortions of 
tlie towers. The oiioiiing of a passage for ves.scls, 

I and the closing of the bridge, will be accmnidishcil 
I in the course of four or five minutes. Of the three 
' spans, the dear eeiitio opening for shipping is 200 
I feet, the side span.s me each 270 feet, and the total 
! length between alnitmoiits is 800 feet. The lieaxl- 
I way of the centre span ivhcn clo.setl is 20i feet 
! above Thames liigli-water, and that of 'the .side 
I spans is 27 feet. The height of the foot-bridge 
I aero.s.s the centre span is 135 feet almve high-water. 

I The a\niyonch-voads and the foot-bridge are 60 feet 
' wide. Tlie piuliamcntarv ostiinato cost of the 
bridge, indiuliiig land, is ‘£750,000, or about £940 
' per lineal foot. The late Sir Horace Jones was 


the architect, and Jlr J. Wolfe Harry is the 
ciijpncer. 

awing Bndges . — Swing hridgc-s are by far tlie 
most coiunuurly einuloycd of movable bridges. 
The large livem to ho crossed in America have 
deiiuvnded swing bridges of great span, with excol- 
leiit contrivances for minimising niction and in- 
suring steadiness when (dosed. Tlio swing bridge 
over the llaritnn, in New Jei.sey, U.ft,, alhuvs two 
free jias-sagcs, each 210 feet wide. It is what is 
known as a dmrble-swing Iwidgc — the bridge being 
iMilanced on a central jiivot assisted by a .system of 
i-ollei-s— opening and clo.sing two passages at once, 
and nfl’ordiug two passages instead of only one, 
as ill the earlier bridges, which were generally 
matle in two leaves to cross single jmssages. Tlie 
Kansas City Ilridgo crosses two passages, cacli 160 
feet wide. The total 
moving weight is 303 
tons. TliQ bridge is 
opeiuitl bysteain-it'ower 
in about one minute 
and a half, or by 
manual iiowor in two 
iinnntes. Ih'oin two- 
thirds to tlirco-fonrtlis 
of the moving weight 
I'csts oil the central 
pivot. 

'Tmversing Bi'ifhjcs. 
— Movable bridges, 
Hometiincs called tele- 
scope bridges, cajiable 
of being rolled hovixon- 
tally liackward, or in 
au oblique divuctiou, 
arc oceasionally oni- 
ployod. The liridgo 
across the Anm, near 
Ai'imdu], on the Soutli 
Coast Hallway, is bid 
foot long. It is 
tvavci'seil on wUueW, 
and acts as a sliding 
cnntilovor, the ovor- 
lianging portion resting on tlio o^iposlte abutment 
M'hen in hlacc. 

Lift JRi’kiges . — These avo not coiiunon. There 
iqipear to )io only two— ono erected over the 
Surrey Canal, ^Yhicii is lifted by tho four cornerH j 
and another over tlio Itoyal Canal, Dublin. In tho 
aecoud case, a hvauc.li railway cvuskcs the canal at 
an angle oi 2o ilegroes. Tho bridge llrst made for 
tho situation weighed 14 tons, and was bahuiccd 
by a counterpoise consisting of a tank lillod with 
water, the counterpoise, einjity, being 1 ton lighter 
than tho bridge, and when loaded with 2 tons of 
water, 1 ton lieavier. Tlie bridge could thus ho 
mised and lowered with tlio aid of a man at a 
winch. Tlio lift of tho bridge was 7;]: feet, which 
gave a lieiwlway for Iravgea eiiual to that of the 
adjoining stone' bridge. The supply of water for 
working tho bridge was taken from an adjacent 
lock. At the four corners rains workcil into 
cylinder, wliicli admitted water from the lode to 
enter through .sinall holes, and Jill tlio cvlhulers as 
the rams were draivn up in the raising of tho 
bridge, acting aa a check in case of ac’.cidcnt, TTkj 
bridge has boon rocon.Htruetcd for a greater lift. 

Pontoon or Flouting Jiriilgen — .livid gen of Hoots. 
— Ib-idgcs of boats are made of boats laid over with 
planks, fastened across tho stream by means of 
anchors or stakes. Tlie bridge at llbueu is 300 
yards long, iMivod with stone for the jmssago of 
eavriftgeft amf horses. Tho so-called ‘ llying bridge ’ 
is rather a ferry than a hrid'^oof hontsfsao h’lciiRV). 

A well-known iioutoou bridge was designed by 
Mr Mallet to cross the Royal Canal at tlie IJroad- 



I-'i-f. 20.— Tho Toiver Bridge. 
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stone tovniinus of the ilidlaml Great Western 
Railway of Ireland. The general idea is that of a 

E ontoon or ilat-bottoined boat of iron. 'When the 
ridge is in place, water is admitted until it settles 
down firmly on timber wall-plates. To open it the 
water is draAvn o(F l)y a movable siphon, which is 
connected with a fixed pipe, liaving a considerable 
vertical fall. A smaller branch pipe is set at an 
angle to ttic exhaust-pine, anil tln'u%di it a strong 
jet of water is alloweil to issue. This operation, 
on a well-known principle of hydi’odynamics, sucks 
away the air from the siphon and causes it to act. 
The bridge then floats, and is drawn into a recess, 
leaving the passage clear along the canal. 

The longest floating bridL'e in tlio world, prob- 
ably, is the pontoon bridge across the river 
Hooglily, at Calcutta, designed and constructed 
by Sir Bradford Leslie. The bridge is 1530 feet 
long between the abutments, and is carried on 
14 pairs of pontoons, whicli are held in position by 
means of chain-cables, inches thick, and anchom 
weighing 3 tons eacli, laid on the np-streaiu and 
down-stream sides, 000 feet asunder. By their 
great length, the cables all'ord the necessary spring 
to allow for tlio ordinary rise and fail of the river, 
the stress on each cable varying from 5 tons to 
23 tons, according to tiro state of the weather and of 
the tide, tlic maximum velocity of which is 6 miles 
an hour. Tlie pontoons are reetangulariran Imjxcs, 
liaving rounded Iniges and wedge-shaped ends. 
They are eaoli of tlie great length of 160 feet, made 
of sucli con.sidevablo length in oixlev to obviate 
pitcliing motion in rougli weather, with a beam of 
10 feet, and depth of from 8 to 11 feet, presenting a 
side of from 3^ to 4 feet above water, according to 
the state of the trallio. For perfect safety, each pon- 
toon is divided by bulkheads into 11 eoiii|iartiiients. 
They are made of iron jilates i inch and ind* in 
tliicbnoss, riveted together. The platform of tho 
bridge is supported by tvcssel-work on the iioutoons 
at a clear lioiglit of 27 feet above tlio water — a con- 
^’ouie^lt lieiglit for boat navigation. Tho roadway 
platform is of 3-incli planks of teak-woo<l from 
Burma, forming a roadway 48 feet wide, witli a 
footpath at oacli side, 7 feet wide. An opening 
200 feet wide, for the passage of ships, is niado by 
removing, wlicn occasion i'cq.uires, four of ^ the non- 
toons with their superstructure, and sheering them 
clear of the opening*-. TJie jmrtion no removal is 
in two divisions, which are separately secui-cd, right 
and left, and when in place, arc connected by draw- 
bridges with the fixed portions of the bridge. 
Before launeliing, the pontoons wove ballasted 
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form a level surface, by two ribands placed above 
them and over the outer road-bearers, to ivliicli 
they are fastened by rack-luslihUjs. The road- 
bearers arc supported by the pontoons, casks, Isiats, 
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tressels, or piles, whicli form tho piers, usually 10 
to 15 feet apart, or by transoms on tho ropes in tlie 
case of susncnsioii bridgc.s. To prevent injury to 
the boats, Imiks of timher are built up along the 
keel of each for the rond-beaveiH to rest upon. A 
saddle on pontoons and j/nnncls on ca.sks answer 
the same pniiiose, and in the latter ca.so keej) the 
casks together by being lashed to them. Tlie 
inaximnm loads such bridges aie usually calculated 
to hear are, for infantry, 5 cwt. per lineal foot j 
for cavalry, 2 cwt.; for field arlillevy, with two 
liorses per gun only, 4i cwt. Heavy guns are 
better wariied across' on specially constructed rafts. 
A flying bridge is a boat or raft anchored by a long 
cable up-stream, and eanied across by the action 
of the enrrent acting obliquely ag.aiiist its .side, 
wMch should be kept at about an angle of 55 
degrees with tho current. 

Of the rock formations called Natural Bridges, 
the most roniarkablo is the natural bridge over 
Cedar Creek, in Virginia, U.S., 125 miles W. of 
Ricliuiond. The niaRs of siliceous limestone througli 
wliioli the little river passes is presuinablv ail that 
remains of a once extensive stratum. The cavern 
or arcii is 200 feet high and GO feet w'ide. Tho 
solid rock walls are nearly pernendicular, and the 
crowTi of tho aidi is 40 feet thicK. 

JSeeElwin C51ark, The Brilannia and Gamvay Tubular 
.B>'idi7e8(lS60}; Jaiiiea Hodges, Cmstruclion of the Great 
Victoria Dridgein Canatla (18(10); Saiimol .‘rlmilea, ij'm 


ing bridge is connected with the .slioro at each end 
by adjusting w'ays hinged to the shore. The oidi- 
nary time taken to open the bviilge is 15 minutes \ 
anit to close it, 20 minutes. It is only opened twice 
a week. TJie bridge cost ;£J82,000, or about £120 
per lineal foot. 

IMiLiTAiiY Bridgks are temjmrary cousfcractions 
to facilitate tho passage of rivers by troops, to 
I’estoi'o a broken arch, or cross a chasm of no very 
great w’idth. Those over a river are either floating 
or fixed. Tlio formor arc made of Pontoons (q.v.), 
boats, casks, rafts of timber, or anything that will 
give sullicient buoyancy, and the latter of piles, 
tressols, or other timber 'work, Spars, ropes, and 
planks are used in a variety of ways for spanning 
narrow’ chasms, Tho pontoon brklgo is tho only ono 
w’liich is carried with an army. Enough material 
for 100 yards of length accompanies each army 
corps. All military bridges ha^’o their 
formed in the following manner : five to nine road- 
bearers of stout timber support dimes nr flat 
planks 10 feet long, lield in position so os to 


(1881) ; J. Claston Fidler, A Pmcliad Treatise o« 
Bridge Conalritction (1887) ; and the jlfoiidca o/Trocecd- 
itigs ofOie Inalitutmi of Gkil Jiuf/ineers. 

Brldgc-liencl) or Tkte-du-Pont, is an avrnngo- 
nicnt of defensive w’orks on the far bank of a rii'er 
which runs at right angles to the line of advance 


Bri^o-bead IDefenco ‘Work, 

of an army. It consists of a central work immedi- 
atoly covering the bridge or bridges, and a line of 
det4iclie'd redoubts, on a wide arc, at some dis- 
tance from it. Tims, tlie enemy’s artillery five is 
prevented from reaching not only the bridge itself, 
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Init also the wide space behind tlio redoubts npoii 
which the troops can deploy >vithont molestation 
after crossing the river. Tlie ground m front 
of the redoubts is .swept by battevie.s placed on the 
hither bank, and therefore a bridp;e in the centre 
of a ro-entoring bend of the river is well placed for 
such defonco,— A do^thle bridge-head lias a similar 
.sv.stem of works on each hank. _ It is iieeessmy 
wlieii, the course of the river being in the same 
direction as the lino of advance, it_is desired to 
retain the jiower of manonivring on cither bank. 

l(ri<lg;cikortli> l^oe lliiiDaNOicrii. 

ICridgC of Allnilt beautiful village on Allan 
Water, 3 miles N. of .Stirling by tram. Slieltered 
by the Ochils, it owes its prosperity partly to the 
niineral saline well.s of Airtlivoy, and partly _ to 
its delightful sitiiation and mild cliniato, which 
render it a favourite resort of invalids, especially 
ill spring and autunm. Tliore are excellent liotels, 
abniulaneo of good lodgiiig.s, four clmrclies, and 
the ilacfai'lano Museum ( 1887). ibjp. (58(31 ) 1803 j 
(1881)3005. 

Bridg'eport, a city and ))orb of entry of Con- 
neoticiit, U.S., at the mouth of the Petiuannoek, 
which empties itself into an inlet of Long Island 
Sound. It is 5.S milc.s SIV. of Hartfnvd, and 
57 NE. of Eew York. Biidgepovt iw connected 
by railways both with the interior and with 
several iinpovtani towns on the seahoivYil. It 
lias ii safe liavhoni’ for small >' 0 Hsels, a consider- 
aide coasting trade, ses-oval fma puhlio. \javks, and 
a syatom of street railways, The city is inodora 
nml ^Yeii hnilfe, and the Htveets are shtwlcd liy trees *, 
tlio elevation, called Iioldon Hill, cnnimaiKling fine 
\'lows of the sound i«ul shove, is covered with good 
residonoos, many o£ the inhabitants liGloiiging to 
Now York. Its inmiufactures aro extonsivo, par- 
tlonlarly of cavriagos, harness, niaoliinery, motullio 
cartridges, and HOM'ing.nmchiiios. Pop. (1870) 
18,800 j (1880) 27,048. 

Briilgct) St (properly liivyittct, afteinvavds 
transposed to a famous Ilonian Catholic 

saint, was born at Finstad, in the district of 
Upland, in Sweden, in 1802 or 1308. Her parents 
wero or the blood-royal of Swodou. IVlien only 
fourteen sho mavriod Ulf Gudniarson, afterwards 
‘Lagnian’ (provincial judge) of Nerikc, a youth 
of eYghtoen, uy whom sho had eight cldhlren. She 
was mv fiomo years mistress of tlie royal household, 
and afterwards made pilgrimages to the shrines of 
!^b Ohif at Trondhjem, and m St Jago dp Com- 
pnstolla in Spain. On tiieirvetuni, Ulf died in 1344, 
and Bridget founded aljout the same time the 
monastery of Wadsteaa, in East Gotldand. Sixty 
nuns and .seventeen monk.s, with eight luy-brother.H, 
wove its lii'st inmatus. They received the rule of 
St Augustine, to which St Bridget herself added a 
few pavtieuhvvs. They constitvrted a new order, 
.some times called the order of St Bridget, souietinics 
the order of St Salvator, or the Holy Siiviouv, 
wliicli lionrislied in .Sweden until the Itcforination, 
wlieii it was suppressed. The order has had no 
fewer tlian seventy-hmr establishments scattered 
throughout Europe', from Finland to Spain, hut lias 
now only a few reiiresontatives in Sjinin, Bavaria, 
and Belgium. In 1341) St Bridget went to Borne, 
where she founded a hospice for Swedish students 
and pitgrims. After having made a ])ilgrimage to 
Palestine, she died at Bonie on her return, 2.3d 
July 1373, Her bones Avere carried to MAdstena, 
an<l.shelier.sDlf wa.s canonised in 1 391 hy Pope Boni- 
face IX. Her festival is on the 8tli of October.— 
Her daughter Calliurinc, born almut 133.5, died in 
1381, and was canonised in 1489. She is distin- 
guished as ' St Catharine of Sweden.’ The Jlcvela- 
iionca St Jiru/itUc, Avritten by lier confessors, Avas 
keenly attacked by the celebrated Gerson, but 


obtained the approval of tlie Council of Basel, and 
lias passed through many editions, of Avhich the j 
earliest aiipoarcd at Home in 1474, and tbo best at 
Liiheck in 1482. Besides the lievcUUioncs, there j 
liaA’e been attHbnted to this saint a sermon wr the ' 
Virgin, and fifteen disconi«e,s on the passion_ of i 
Jesus Christ. See Hammevich, Den Ilellige Birgiiki I 
0(7 JuV/ren f Ao/v/cn ( 1803). _ , 

' Not tt> be confowAAded with this Swedish saint I 
is the Irish St Brigit, or Brido of Kildare : 
(453-523). It is tolmuhly certain tliat sho avius I 
tho daughter of one Uubtaeli at Fochart Muir- 
tliouAuc, ill Leinster, entered a monastery at I 
Meath in lier fourteenth year, through lior oxtra- 
Qvdiuavy piety and henelieenco gained groat fame , 
and inlluence, and fonndod four nionastevios, tlie 
lirst and chief of these at Kildare, Avlicve, after 
her death, slic Avns Imi'icd, and a perpetual lire 
Avas kept nn in her inemoiy. 'J'he _ rest ^of her 
traditional history i.s a mas.s of jistonishing niiraolas, 
and it is supposed that many of those, along Avith 
the sacred lire (Avliich Avas abolished by tho hisliop 
of tlie diocese in 1220), Avere transferred to 8t 
Brigit from tho heathen goddes-s CoridAven, tho 
Celtic Core.s, on tlie ruins of avIioso cliief sanctuary 
tlie monastory at Kildare Avns Imilt. In many old 
legoml.s and liymns she is celebrated as tlio ‘Maria 
HiheriKmim.’and in tho Offichm Si JJWy«/ni( Paris, 
]6‘22) as ‘ Altova Maria.’ Hov day falls on tho Ist 
of rohriiaiy. Shu ayus regarded as mio of the thveo 
great saints of Irelaml, tho others hoing St Patrick 
and St Unlumha- Sho Avas hold in great rovovoneo 
in Scotland, aurlAvas regarded by tlib DonglasoH as 
their tntehuT saint. The oavUov Lives of >St Brldgot 
arc ooHoototl in Colgari’s Trias T/uJumaturga (1047). 
See Trnmaclmis of the lioual Irish Acutlcmyx iii. 
7(5, and Dr J. H. Todd’s JJqoI^ of Hymns q/’ ihc 
Ancient Church of Ireland (Dublin, 18o5), 

Bridgeton, a city and port of ontry in Now 
Jovsoy, U.S., «a hotli sides of Cohausoy Cveok, 
navigable up to this point, 88 iniloa S. of Phila- 
delphia. '1,410 town (vontains the West Jovsey 
Academy, South Jersey Institute (1870), more 
than u. dozen oUurchca, a public library, several 
nowsnapov oliices, an iron-foimdry, a rolHiig-mill, 
a nnil-factory, u gluKS-Avork, ami has nianufiiutures 
of AVfiollon goods, leather, carnages, nmeliinery, 
and canned B-nlts. 'I'liQ surroimding region Is avoU 
ouitivateil and fertile. Po]). (1870) 0820} (1880) 
8729. 

Bridg’ctOM’ll, the cnjiitalof Barhadnos (q.v,), 
is situated on tUo Avest const of tlio island along 
tho north side of Carlisle Bay, Avhioh forma its 
roadstead. Tlio inner harhonr is protected by a 
liroakAvator knoAvn as tho Mole Head. Founded 
in 1628, the toAvn took tlio name Indian Bridge, and 
later its present .appellation, from a rude ahorigiiml 
structure Avhich spanned a neighbouring creek. 'Die 
toAvn AViis almost <le.stroyed liy lire in Jflfitt, and 
again in 176(). In 1831 a jiart of BvidgetoAvn Avas 
destroyed by a hiirricano, and in 1845 it again 
snfl'erc'd .scA’erelv from lire. It is tlio residence of 
the Bisliop of Barbadoe.s, has a college, .several 
liigli-chiss schools, toAva-hall, government build- 
ings, iiospital, Avatcr-Avoi'ks, and jail. 'i'o the 
south are tlie liarracks, Avith parade-ground and 
av.semil. A i-aiBvay of 23 miles in length to the 
jiarish of .St AnclreAv Avas coniidcted lii 1882, Poj). 
(1881) 21,385. 

Bridgewater, Francis Eckrton, third Dckk 

OK, the father of British inland navigation,' Avas 
born in 1730, und .succeeded Ids abler hvothor 
as dnke in 1748, In 1758-71 he constnieled, 
after the plans of tho celebrated Brindley, tho 
earliest canal in EnMand, 42 miles long, nniting 
V'oi'.sloy AA'ith Manenester and Iluncorn on (ilie 
Movsey above Liverpool. ’I'he canal crossed tho 



Ivwell by an amicduct SS) feefc liigli and COO feet 
long. The diuie exhausted his credit to tlic 
utmost on liis uiulortakiug, nobly restricting him- 
self to tiiu simplest fare for tlie sake of liis idea, 
but liis far-siglitedne.ss was equal to his public 
spirit, and great wealth ultimately llowcd in uixm 
him. Tlio .success of this canal gave an impulse 
to the internal navigation of liugland, and led to 
the extension of the’canal-system tliroughoiit the 
kingdom. In 1873 the Bridgewater Canal was 
purchased from Lord Ellesmere for £989,012, in- 
cluding tlio plant, valued at £150,000 ; and in 
1887 it was re, sold to the Manclioster Ship Canal 
Company fur £1,710,000. The duke took little 
])art 111 politic.s, but lielonged to Pitt’s party. He 
died unmarried, lEarcli 8, 1803, and wltli his death 
the dukedom liecamo extinct. 

ISrirtgewjitci*, Ekancis IlKNitv Eokutox, 

E.vkl of, son of Jolm Egertnn, Bishop of Diirliam, 
grandnephew of the lirst Duke of Bridgewater, 
was horn 11th November 1758, and succeeded bis 
brother as omlith earl, October 21, 1823. Educated 
for the churcb, he liad previously been prebendary 
of Durham. He dietl unmarried, February II, 
1820, and the title became extinct. By his last 
will, dated February 25, 1825, he left £8000, 
invc.sted in the public funds, to he paid to the 
autlior of the best troatiso ‘On tlie Power, Wisdom, 
and (.Tondness of God, as manifested in the Crea- 
tion,’ illustrating such work by suoli arguments as 
the ^’ariotv and formation of God’s creatures in 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, the 
cll'eet of digestion, the construetion of tlio hand of 
man, and by illscovorius, luiciont and mudern, in 
arts, sciences, and the whole extent of literature, 
The tlion president of the Iloyal Society of Lundon, 
Davies Gilbert, to whom the selection of tlio autlior 
was left, with the advice of tlie Arohbishoi) of 
Canterbury, tlio Bishop of LoiuUm, and a mend 
of the earl, reBolved that tho money fihould ho 
allptted to eight diHerent persons for eiglit separate 
treatisea. The earl also loft upwards of £12,000 
to tho British MiiHoum, tho Interest to be em- 
ployed in tlie purolinse and oaro of MSB. 

The Buidukwatku TuEAmiiS are: (1) Tho 
Adantation of External Nature to the Moral ami 
Inmlcetual ' Conelitution «/ Man, by Thomas 
Chalmor.s (1833)} (2) Chomistnj, Metebrolony, and 
Digestion, by William Pvontt, M.D. (18Si)} (^3) 
Hmonj, Habits, and Tmtinets of Animals, by 
Kirby (1835); (4) Geology ami Mineralogy, by 
Doan Buckland ( 1837); (5) The Hand, as evim- 
iny Design, by Sir Cluivles Bell (1837); (6) The 
Adapiaiion of Extenud Nature to the Physical 
Condition of'Man, by J. Kidd, M.D. (1837); (7) 
Astronomy and General Physics, liy '^^'llOwell 
(1839); (8) Animal awl VegeUdde Physiology, by 
P, iM. Boget, JI.I). (18-10). All those works were 
afterwards ropulilished in Bohn’s Scicntilic Library. 

ISridgliinii, Lauua. Tliis famous blind-mute 
M’as born in Hanover, New llaiiipshire, U.S., on 
the 21st December 1829, She was a bright, _ in- 
telligent child, Imt at two years of age was seized 
with a violent fever, wliieli utterly destroyed sight, 
hearing, and sense of smell, while Iier sense of 
taste was also impaired. For a time this so 
sliatteved lier system that there seemed no hope 
of recovery ; I'ut she rallied, and soon learned to 
liiiil her way about the house and neiglibourhood, 
and oven learned to sew and to knit a little. At 
tlio age of eight Dr Howe of Bo.stoii undertook lier 
care and cdueation at the Perkins Institution for 
the blind. Tho lirst attempt was to give her a 
knowledge of arbitrary signs, by which .she could 
interchange Llioiights with otliers. Then she 
learned to read embos.sed letters by the touch ; 
next, embossed words were attached to dill'erent 
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articles, and she learned to associate each wnnl 
with its corresponding object. Tims far, Jioweveiv 
the work was only an exercise of imitation and. 
memory ; but at last the truth Hashed upon her„ 
that by this means slio could eoimnuiiicate to- 
others a sign of what was passing in her own miiid. 
Her whole being seemed clmngod, The next step. 
ivas to procure n set of metal typos, witli the- 
letters east at tho ciubs, and a board with square- 
hole.s for their insertion, so as to be read by the 
linger. In three months slio could write down' the- 
name of most common objects, and in two years 
liad made great bodily and mental improvement. 
She greiv happier, and enjoyed play like oilier- 
children, auuisiny liorself with imaginary dialogues.. 
Her touch grexv in accuracy as its power inereascuU, 
she learned to know people almost instantly by 
the touch alone. In a year or two more she was 
able to receive lessons in geography, algebra, and 
history ; and learned to do neeillew'ork ami vaiioiis- 
liouseliold dutie.s. She received and ansu’ered 
lottor.s from all parts of the world, and was always- 
employed, ami therefore alway.s liaiipy. She learned, 
to write a fair, legililo, sinuire imntl, and to road 
with groat dexterity, and at last, oven to think, 
deeply on religious and other subjects, and to- 
reason with good .sense and discriniinatiim. She- 
afterwards liecame skilful as a teacliev of the blind 
and deaf and dumb. Dickens gives an account of 
her ill American Notes! and see a work on her 
life and eilncntion by her toachor, Mis-s Lanisun 
( Boston, 1878). She (IIgcI 241)1 .May 1880. 

KridffilOl'tli (fornievlv/J/'«ff fir limjcs’^ Bridge),, 
a municipal borough of Shvopsliire, 10 miles BE. of 
Slu'owsbury. The Severn dii'ides it into tlio iipnor 
<ir ‘ High Town,’ and lower or ‘ Low Town.' The- 
foi’inor is built on a rod suudstono rock lieing 186 
feet aliove tho right bank of tho river. Thia rock 
^^’a8 forinoi'ly crowned Iiy a royal fortress, a huge- 
leaning fragment being all that now roinalns of 
tho keep, Tlio walk round tlie castlo-hili was, 
said by (Jharlus I. to bo ‘ tlio fairest in hia domin- 
ions.’ Bridgnorth lias two parish olinrclics, a. 
graminav-sohool existing in rrenvy VIIL’s reign,, 
carpet, worsted, and tanning indnstries, and agri- 
cultural trade. Until 1888 it sent two members,, 
and until 1885 one nicmbor, to parliament. The- 
Danes wintered hero in 890, and the site of a 
Saxon cnstlo, built by the piiacess Etliollleda, is* 
still distinctly marked. .Early in the 12th century, 
Robert do Bele-smofa kinstnnii of tho Conqueror), 
built the Norman cnstlo, and unsnccessfully de- 
fended it against Henry I. It ivas also besiejjeil 
by Henvv II. and Edward IL A ccording to Sliake- 
s)k‘aro(.//'c/»'y /F., Part I., III. iii.), Bridgnorth was- 
tho mcoting-placo of tlio royal forces nefore the- 
battlo of Shrewsbury ; and, according to Clarendon,, 
before tho battle of Edgebill. The castle was 
domolislied by the Parliamentarians after a tlivee- 
weeks’ siege, during wbicli the ‘ High Town ' was 
de-stroyed bv fire, one of the few hou.sc.s surviving 
being the line old Tuclov nmusiou, still standing, 
in whicli Bishop Percy was afterwards born (1728). 
To reeoiupenso tlio inliabitants, Charles II., by^ 
jiroclamatioii, authorised tliem to make a special 
collection in eveiy church throughout tlio kingdom. 
Baxter began bis niinistw here. Pop. ( 1861 ) 6876 ; 
(1881)5885. 

Bridgwater, a municipal borough and sea- 
port town of Soinersetsliire, on both huIo.s of the 
Parvet, C inile.s in a direct line, and 12 by the river, 
from tho Bristol Cliamiel, and 29 miles SW. ..of 
Bristol. It stands on tho border of a plain bofciveoit 
the Mendin and Quantock Hills, in a well-wooded 
emintry. It is ehielly built of brick, and an iron, 
bridge connects it tvitli the .suburb of Easbover. 
Bt ilary’s Church has a romarkably gracefuH 
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spire, ami contains a fine altar-piece. The PaiTot 
admits vessels of 700 tons up tci the town ; it 
vises 36 feet at si)ring-tides, and is swhjeet to a 
bore or perpeiuUciilnr advancing wave, 6 or_ 8 
feet high, often onnsing mnch annoyance to ship- 
j)ing ; a canal giN’cs ^\•ater comiiinnication M'itli 
Taunton. IJatli or scuuniig bricks, of wliicli 
Bridgw'ator 1ms a monopoly, arc made liere «)f a 
mixture of sand and clay found in the river, and 
tliere are carriage-^vol•ks arid potteries. Coal, 
grain, wine, hemp, talhnv, ami timber are iin- i 
ported ; wliilo l)atn-l)ricks, earthenware, cement, ! 
ami agriculbnral jiroiUme are exported. Tlie Con- 
queror granted the manor to one Walter de Donay, 
and its name theronpoii became of 

\vliich Bridgmitcr is a mere corruption. A castle 
wits built here in the reign of John, and an Angus- 
tinian abbey about 1230. Admiml Blnkc was a 
native of tins town, wdiich sufTeved severely in the 
ci\i! wavs, when lie-sieged for a whole wet;k by 
Fairfax, and forced to snrrenclor, the castle being ; 
dismantled. Tlio battle of Bcdgcinoor (q.v.) was 
fought in ](iSi> near Bridgwater, whose coiqMjmtion 
bad proclaimed the Duke of Aloiiinoutli as king, 
Bridgwater formerly returned two mcnihci's to 
parliament, hut was disfranclnsod in 1870. Pop. 
(iSoI) 10,317; (1881) 12,007. See the history of 
the town l>y S. tT, Javmau (1880). 

Bridle and Bit, that }(art of a hoi-se’s har- 
ness which is attaclied to the head and mouth, 
by moans of winch he Ls governed and restrained. 
Tiio proper bitting of horses has been a. matter of 
mnoli stinly in England, and iitimincrahle kinds of 
hits have been introdimcd for the purpose. It will 
he suilicieiit for our purpose, however, to describe 

only a few'- of tho.se 
most gcnei'ally used. 
The onlinnry single 
riding-bridle, with a 
snailfo-liit, is shown 
in fig. 1. The driv- 
ing-bridle is similar 
in principle, with, 
generally, the addi- 
tion of bliitkcfs — i.e. 
pieces of leather 
fastened to the cheek- 
pieces of the headstall 
to prevent the horse 
.seeing in any direc- 
tion except straight 
forwanl ; the theoiy 
being Uiat he would 
he st-artlcd by any- 
thing catching his 
eye from heliind. 
Tliero arc several forms of the siialile-hit. The 
common riding form (llg. 2, a) is a round smooth 
hit, jointed in the mitldlo, attached at either side 
t<t straight bars or cheeks, which prevent the 
hit being pulled throngli the hoi-se’s mouth, and 
-with rings to M’liicli the reins and cheek-pieces of 
the lieadstall are fixed. The twisted snalllo has 
the iiioutlipiece twisted or liuted, iiicreuHing its 
severity on tlic horse’s mouth. The ring siiaHle is 
made without clieeks ; and the rings for headstall 
and reins are not fixed, hut work loose in holes at 
the ends of the mimthpiecc. Another fona which 
is very generally used, o.speciiilly in driving, is the 
double-ring .snalile (fig. 2, 6), Jiar-iiig two rings at 
either end, one w’orking within the other, to one of' 
wdiieli the reins arc fasteiuKl, and to the other the 
headstall. The .snaflle being fuinted, its action is to 
prc'.ss on the sides or btn-s of tlie lower jaw, and not 
on tlie tongue, while its slinpc prevent-s anything 
like severity. 

The (lonidc or Woyinontli bridle is generally used 
in the linntiiig-field and often for oixlinaiy puqioses. 


It has two separate hits, the snaflle and curb, or 
hridooii and Idt, each liaving .separate headstalls 
and reins. The snallle or hridoon is like the phuii 
ring snafiflo already deserihed. The hit or curb 
(fig. % cl has a fixed nn jointed mnutlipiece having 



an upward ciin'e, or poi-t^ of varying size, in the 
centre, whieh answers tlic same purpose as tlio 
joint in the siiaflle of confining the prossuro of tins 
nit to the ham, wheie it is most elVective. Hooks 
are fixed to the upper end of tho elieeks, on 
w’hich the ciirh-cliaiii is hung, and which is passed 
round the chin-groove under the horse’s nndor-jaw. 
To tho lower end the cnrh-reiiis are attached : tho 
other reins arc fastened to the hridnoii-riiigs, 
One advantage of the double hridlo is that its action 
can be varied according as tho curb or snafllo rein is 
■tightened or relaxed. Military bridles are double, 
and generally similar to that just described, except 
that tho cheeks are made in the form of tho letter 
S, and othei’ ornamentation added. 

Tlie Folhain is an extensively used modification 
of the double Inidlo. It consists of a single hit 
(fi". 2,rf)simi!arinform to the curb-hit of the dmildc 
bridle, hut with the addition of rings fixed to tho 
checks at oitlicr end of the monthpieee to which 
reins are attached, in addition to those (ixetl to tho 
low’er end. The curb-cliain is adjusted as in the 
double bridle. The running martingale is an 
anangcinciit aitpliealilc to any bridle, liy whieh a 
pair of reins run through rings at tliu ends of two 
straps attaelicd to the horse’s girth to prevent him 
throwing his head ni*. 

In connection with driving-bridles, two (pieslions 
have in recent yeais caused considerable discussion 
— vix. 6ci{r«i9i-rtiif.s and blinkcrfi. Tlvo i>caving-ve,in, 
in its simple form, is intended as a support to tho 
hoi'se’s hciui, and consists of a stran bncKled to the 
ring of tlic bridooii-iiit of a donbto hridlo, passed 
tiinmgh a swivel on tho throat-liand, and fastened to 
a ring on the saddle-pad. In its severe form, known 
ns the ‘gag,’ it is attached to the headpiece, passes 
Ihrmigli the bridooii-ring, through a swivel on the 
threat-band, and then to the sadille. Tho elleet is 
to cramp tlio hor.so’s neck, and prevent him throw- 
ing his nose forward, Imt it is supposed to improve 
his n_piiearancc in a carriage. The ojquments of the 
benriiig-reiu eomplain of the torture unnecessarily 
inflicted on the liorse, and hold that nature sniqilios 
all the aii}>poi*fc necessary for tlie head. The bfinker 
oucstioii is nob so important, and consists of a 
mfi’ereiico of opinion as to M’lietliev a hor.-<e would 
or would not be more easily startled with liis eyes 
uncovered. 

In Euvojiean nations and in North America, tlie 
l)ridlo.s uschI are generally similar to those described ; 
but among the Arabs aiid in .South America ami 
some part-s of Mexico ami '.rexns, a lieavy, old- 
fashioned, aiul terribly cruel e\vvi»-l>it is nseil. Du 
the other hand, the stockmen of the Australian 
hush employ tho jdain snadlc-hrhlle alone, with 
which they inniiage their powerful and ii.snally 
Imlf-brokcn lioi'seH easily, au equal tribute to tho 
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Buflicieiicy of the snallle and tlieiv own horsoman- 
siiip. 

It is intorestiiift' to know tliat in tlie i-eprosenta- 
tioJiH of harnessed horses in the Assyrian sculptures 
the bridle generally sho-wn is apparently almost 



Fig, 3. 


identical with the modern snafllo. Fig. 3 repre- 
sents a chariot horse with bridle (Koynnjik) ; a, a 
bronze bit from Niinroud. See Major Lwyer’s Scotn 
and .yfidillc.1, BKh and liUtintf ; Stonchengo’a //'ojwp 
m Ihc Slahln and Field. See also Huhse, liiuiNtJ 
and DiiiViXiJ. 


Buldltiigtoiii, or IluitiJXOTON, a town in tlio 
East Riding of YorUahiro, 0 miles SW. of Flam- 
horongli Hoad, anil 23 SHE. nf Scarhorongli. An 
old-fashionud place, with narrow irregular wtreets, 
and with a conHidcvahlo trade in corn, it is supnosed 
to have been the site of a Rinnan station, From 
1084 till 1753 It gave title of Earl of Hurlington in 
the peerage of England to tlm Roylo Earls of Cork. 
An Augnatinian piiory of inunenso wealth, founded 
in tlio redgn of Henry I., is represented by the nave 
of its Hplohdid clmrcli, which, mixed Early English 
and rornendiorilar in stylo, was restored hy Sir 
Gilljert Scott in 1S57. On Bridlington Bay, a mile 
to the HQUtU-easfc, Is Bridlington Quay, the port of 
the town, M’liich has risen into repute as a watering- 
place, has fine sands, a parade, ornamental gardens, 
a olmlyboato mineral spring, and hot andeolilliatlis. 
The bay has good anchorage, and the harbour is 
inclosed by Htbne piers, In 1(143 Henrietta, riuoen 
of Charles I., landed hero from Holland with arms 
and ammunition bought witit the crown-jewels, 
when BvUUiugUvn was’ caumniaded for giving her 
refuge. Briillington is noted for its clialk-llint 
fossils. Hundreds of wimlhound ve.ssols may sonio- 
timus ho seen in Bridlington Bay, .stretching north 
to Flamhoi’ongh Head, wliicii nllordH good slioltcr 
and anehorage. Pop. ( ]8«1 ) 5775 ; ( 1881 ) 83()3. 

BridpOVt, a mnnicinal borough of Dorsetshire, 
at the continence of the Asker and the Brit, 2 
miles from the English Channel, and 1C\ W. of 
Dorchester by rail, lb stands on an eininence 
siuTounded hy hills, and consists cliiofly of one 
sjiaeions street running oast ami we.st, and of an- 
otlier strotehiiig towanls the sea. It lias a towii- 
hiill (1785), and a good enudfurm parish elmrch 
(re.stored in 1805). Till 1807 Bridport rotiinied two 
inniuliers to parliament; and till 1885, one. Tlio 
chief inaiinfiuibnves are ropes and cordago (a ‘Bind- 
port ilagger ’ was proverbial for a halter in Leland’s 
day), li6.sides twine, slioe-tlirend, Hsliing-utits, and 
saihdotli. Bridport was a considerable town before 
tlic Norman Conmiest, and hud a mint for coining 
silver. Vessels of 250 tons can enter the harbour, 
wliieh is li mile below the town ; and there is some 
foreign and coasting trade, timber, coal, and llax 
being imported, Pop. (1801 ) 7710 ; (1881)0700. 

Brief, or Bnitvii:, Papai, (from Lat. hrevis, 
‘.short’). Tlio word breve avus originally used in 


the Low Latin nf the middle ages for ecclesiastical 
documents of various kinds — e.g. for inventories of 
elinreh goods. It now signilies such papal docu- 
ments as are is.sned Avithont some of tlie solemnities 
proper to bulls, and which assnnied a rccognisecl 
name and form in the 15th century. Tliey were 
iiitriidueed in orcler to ligliten the Avork of the 
papal chancery. Tlie brier is Avritteu on a sheet 
of tliiii wliite parchment, of greater breadth than 
height, in.ciivienb Latin chavactors. It has a stamp 
of red Avax hearing the impress of the lisherman’s 
ring— i.o. a lignre of St Peter liauliiig in his net, 
surmounted by the name of tlio pope. The iinmo 
of the pope also appears on the fiisb line of tlie 
brief, then follows ‘ Dilecto lili (or the like), 
salntem cb niiostolieam heiiedictinnem,’ ' In jier- 
petnnm,’ I'ye., being sometimes added as in hulls. 
It ends Avitli the Avords ‘given at Rome at St Peter’s 
under the ring of tlie lisliermaii,’ followed hy tho 
day of the month (nob as in hulls according to the 
old Roman, but according to the modern mode), 
the year of the Cliristian era and of the pontificate. 
It is suh,‘<cnI)od liy the .secretary of hnefs. A com- 
parison Avith the article Bull Avill show the difier- 
euco between the tAvo kinds of dncniucnts, Avhieli 
1ms heim consideiahly lessened by the legislation of 
Pope LeoXIII. 

in tho nvactico o( tho Englisli liav, in the 
name given to tlio Avribtoii instnictions on Avliich 
baiTistors advocate causes in courts of justice. It 
is called a brief because it is. or ought to he, an 
ubhvoviated statement of the pleadings, proofs, and 
allldavlts at law, or of the hill, answer, and other 
jiroficcilings in eiiuity, with a couoiso narrative of 
tho facts and morits of the plaiiititrs case, or tho 
defondant’s defence. Probaidy, Avlion plcadinga 
Avero entirely oral, nothing Avas linndod to ccmnsol 
excimt the lulof or wiit onginatlng the notion. Tho 
liiienH often called 'observatioim' in (Bianceiy pro- 
ceedings. Ill Hcotlaiul, tho con'csponclliig term is 
Memmed. Jii'cec (fi-v.) in Scotland 1ms a dilToroiib 
incniiiiig. This paper should he conilnod to tho 
statemont of facts Avitliout urgiimoiit or r^uotation. 
—Khiffd BriqfH a\-ovo royal nmndatos ordering col- 
lections to bo mailo in ohapels for building ohui’clios, 
relieving sufloreiH by lire, refugees, arm, sutFerin^ 
Protestants abroad, See ^Vairord, Kingn' IMeja 
(1882). 

Bi’icg '4 a toAvii of Prussian Silesia, on tlio .left 
hank of tho Odor, 27 miles HE. of Breslau hyrail. 
'Die principal Imilding is tho iSth centuvy cliureh 
of St Nicholas, with it splendid organ, anil Avitlx 
towers added in 1884-85. Bricg is a tliriyiiigtoAvn, 
its manufactures including inaeliineiy, ironwares, 
thread, fringe, sugar, leallior, and tolmcoo. Tho 
hattlelield of MollAvitz (fj.'’.) lies a little to the 
Avest, Pop. (1871 ) lu,3()7 ; (1885) 18,809. 

Bricl, or BuiJiLi.E, sometimes Tun Buill, a 
forlilied seaport town of HoutU Holland, svfcwateil 
on tim noi'tli side of the island of Voonie. near the 
mouth of tho Mans. It eontaius a goveriiiucnb 
arsenal and military magazines, and possesses a. 
good harbour. The toAver of St Peter’s Church 
serA'os as a lighthouse. Pop. (1883) 4,5()2, eliiclly 
engaged as pilots and hsliermen. Bricl may he 
considered as the nuclons of tlie Dutch re|mhlic, 
ba\-hig Vieen taken from tho Hpaninrila by Villium 
do la iMarek in 1572. This CA^ent avus tho lirst acb 
of open liostility to Philip 11. , and jiaA’ed tho Avay 
to the complete liberation of the country froin a 
foreign yoke. Tho celebrated admirals De Witt 
jLiul Van^Trojiip were natives. 

Brieimc-le-OIi/lteaii, a town of 1800 inhabit- 
ants in the Fi'eiich department of Anbe, on the 
right hank of the ris’er Anlio, 35 miles ENE., of 
Troyes. At tlie military school hero (svippressed in 
1700) the great Napoleon spent five years. Here, 
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too, lie wRH defeated by tlie allicK, after a desperate 
Bti'iJggle ill the last days of January 1814. This 
v ictory opened the way to Pans, and led to the fall 
of the empire. 

ISriCilZi a Swiss town, heautlfuHy situatcil at 
the foot of the Ijeriieso Alps, on the north-east 
sluirc of the lake of the same name, ^ miles ESE. 
of Peril, Pop. (1880) 2758. — The lake of Bricnz, 
whicli i.s S'i miles long and 1-J in hreadth, is an 
expansion of the rP'er Aar, and is hoHeved to have 
been at one time united with Lake Tlinn. It lies 
185" feet above the sea, is 859 feet deep at one 
]ioint, aiul is siinonncleil by lofty luoiiutains, the 
pnncipa! of wliich is the llothnrn. The Giessbach 
Casca(le.s, a scries of fine falls, are noAV rendered 
accessible by a cable trannvay. A small steamer 
plies on the lake. 

Bricrly Hill, a town of SbafTordshiro, 2^ miles 
Nii. of Stinivln iilge. It is a place of much activity, 
the district aboniuliiig in coal, inm, and fireclay; 
ami there are Iiero numovous collierie.s, lai^go iren- 
works, glass-works, brick-wovks, and potteries. 
I’op. ( 1871 ) 11,041) 5 (1881 ) il,i>40. 

Bi'fg, Hrig'nifetiilC. A brig is a sqiiare-riggwl 
vessel witli two masts. A brigantine, or hcrma- 
plivodite brig, is a two-ma.sted vos.sel, with the 
inaiiimast of a Hcliooner and the foremast of a brig. 



A brig’s mainsail is the lowest sriiiare-sail on the 
inainniast, whereas tlio muinsail of a brigautino is 
a fore-and-aft sail like that of a schuoncv. 

Ifrigadc, i« its proper militaiy seiLsc, is a 
tactical group of regiments or liattnlions acting 
together under one coiumanider, called a llrigtuUer- 
genernl (q.v.). In most Eurojrcan avimes an 
infantry hrigadc consi.sts of two regiments, each of 
three battalions ; hut in the British nrni 5 ' it has 
only three Iiattalions. Tliere are three regiments of 
eavalvv in all cavalry brigades. A brigade in this 
sense has no existence diu-ing pence in Great Britain 
or the United States, except at camps of exercise, 
such as Aldershot (q.v.), and temporarily fur drill 
miiqioses ; but tlie A\’oi-d is appliccl to a gi-oup of 
Batteries of Artillery (q.v.), for adiniiiLstvative pur- 
poses, to the housoliokl troojm, Lifc-giiards, Horse- 
guards, ami Piiot-gnards, wliieh are sometimes 
called the Household llvlgadc, and to the four 
battalion.s of rilles, called the llijic Brimuk. In 
India there are 28 Inigade coiiiiuaiuls. Tiie.so are 
territorial— -the ollicers in oharge, avIio me colonels, 
having under them all the troops quartered in 
tlieir districts, who.se mimhers and nature may 
vary from time to time. In the United States the 
brigade consi.sts of tv’o iegiiiieut«, each of two 
battalions. 


Brigadc-iiiajoi* is a military .stail'-olliccr who 
exereises duties, in a brigade, analogous to tlioso of 
the adjutant of a regiment. Wlien regiments or 
Iiattalions are brigaded, a brigaile-nuijor is appointed 
as statt'-ollicer tn the brigadier. He KU])erint(!nds nil 
cojre.spondeiiee, having a regular ofiico and stall' of 
clerks, iasiuM ovder.s from tlm brigadier, keeps the 
rollster or roster of duties, insiiects gnarifs and 
pickets, and directs exercises and evolutions. In 
the British army he is either appointed for live years, 
ns at the camps of exorcise, or bolds the apptiint- 
ineiit only so long ns tlie troops are brigaded, aftor- 
wanls reverting to regimental dutj’’, as is the ease 
on active ser\’!ce and during autnnm maiitciivro.s. 

Brisa<Ber, or BuraADiKU-GK^’KiiAL, is the 
coiniiiaiuler of a Brigade (q.v.). His rank in the 
United States army is next below inajor-geiieml, 
hut in most foreign armies and in the British 
anny Avlien oiv active service it is that of major- 
general. The infantry brigades at Aldorsliot, the 
troops at Chatham, tfio Curragh, and Belfast, are 
also under luajov-gcuevals bolding _tUo rank of 
iirigadier-general. But wlien battalions are tem- 
porarily brigaded, tlie command is often given 
to tho .senior colonel, who hecome.s the brigadier 
for the time being, and reverts to the command of 
his liattalion when tlie brmado is broken up. In 
India, tho sub-districts called brigade conmiamls 
are under colonels with the temimraiy rank of 
hrigadier-geiioral, wliicli tliey hold for a term of 
five years, or until iiroiimted to major-general. 

Briy;nii( 1 iiiC 9 a coat of mail worn during tlio 
middle (qms, made of small plate.s of iron, sewed 
lynm quiTtetl linen or Icatlicr, and covered witli a 
Himllar sulwtance to hide the glittering of the metal. 
The hrigaudinc was named after tho Jirignnds. 

Brigands (Ital. hriganle, from hriga, ‘an in- 
trigue or quarrel’), a naiiie originally given to tlie 
mercenaries wlio held Paris during lung .folm’s 
impi'isoiimeiit (1358), and who made themsolves 
notorious for their ill-behaviour. It was applied 
by Frois-sart to a kind of irregnlur foot-solmery 
(see BuigaNdink), and from tlieiii was traii.sfevrell 
to simple i-ohber.s ; it is now used especially of such 
of these as live in bands in secret monnlaiii or 
forest retreats. In this sense, tlio pest has been 
common to most countries, by wliatevor name tlio 
i-obhers may have been known — whetlior the escaped 
slaves nmi gladiators of Borne, the pre-Jslamitc 
hrigands of Arabia, Knglisli outlaws and higlnvaj'- 
nieii, Geniiaii robber-nobles, the later banditti bf 
ftlediterraneau countries ami of Mexico, American 
stagecoach relibers, Australian Bnsbraiiger.s (q.v.), 
or flic daooits and liill-robliers of Asia. It lias over 
nourished imdcv weak or corrupt governments, and 
uati'iotism at times has swelled its vauks, always 
largely recruited from tliose disposed readily to join 
in any political movement, and has transformed 
them into guerilla companies, wlio liave carried 
on a bitter warfare against the invader. Kucli 
Spanish hiuulH harassed tlio Freiieli during the 
Peninsular war; in Italy, tho Austrian troop.s 
wore fremiently engaged in expeditions against tlio 
banditti led by the daring Bellnio ( ‘ II Pas.salore’) ; 
anil in Greece, tho Klephts rendered brave and 
worthy service in the war of imUqieiulcnce. In 
Cuba, ill 1888, ]ioliti(:nl discontent was made tho 
excuse for the brigandage then rampant in tlie 
ishind, where four provinces were on this account 
declared in a .state of siege. Beligious iiersecn- 
tion also has oiiconraged lirigamhige ; in Bo.snia, 
which has always jiroduced tlio mo.st perfect siieci- 
mens of bainlibs, it was fonnorly very common, 
tho unhappy Christian.'^, who were redneed by 
the^ Turks to the condition of serfs, frequently 
taking to the monntaiiis in despair, and theiie'o 
wreaking vengeance on tlieir oppressors, (leiior- 
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ally speaking, in eo\tntries -with a notakly scanty 
po[mlation, wliich is yet in nnmy districts as 
notably overcrowclcd, brigamlagc will bo found still 
in e.xistonco. A^igorons stops liave been taken , 
ilui'iiig the last llfty years to repress the practice, ^ 
aiul in some countries n'itli signal success. In 
Greece, iirgauised companies of brigands, as dis- 
tinguished from bands of higlnviiy robbers fortui- 
tously collectetl, have disappeiuetl ; and in Italy, 
the chiefs M’itb whom princes made treaties are 
found only in history. Nevertheless, brigandage 
is by no means obsolete, In Hungary, where it 
has nourished from time iiiunemoruU, and where 
even the free t(»wiis in the loth century enrolled 
companies fur organised rapine, and thus laisetl 
it to the height of an iustitution, it has found a 
stronghold in the shades of the Bakouy Forest, 
■w’hose swinelici'ds arc said to bo in league with the 
betj/ars, and e\-en to do an occasioual stroke of 
busiiiess on their own aeeouiib. In Sicily it is to 
be feared that this is still the only trade which 
really prospers in the island (see Mafia); mul 
the bands tliat infest tlio Turkish frontier are 
notoriously dangerous to the wayfaring merolrant 
and the defenceless tourist. In 1887 s^weial atten- 
tion M’as attraet»jd by the boldness of brigands in 
the Pyrenees, Tnseany, Servia, Macedonia, Asia 
Minor, and Mexico ; and from the United State.s 
several eases of train-vol)bery were reported. 

Bril$aiites« the most powerful of the old 
Britisli tribes, inhabiting the euuiitry Iretween the 
Hnmber and tiro Ilonmn wall. Hee Biutaknia. 

Bril^aiitiiic. See Bma. 

I5rigg.Sj Hknuy, adistinguishcil mathematician, 
^\’as Ijoni in 1561, at AA’’arley Wood, near Halifax, 
Yorkshire, and studied at St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He took the degree of B.A. in 1381, that 
of SLA. in 1585, and obtained a fellowship in 
1588. In 1592 ho was appointed reailei- of tlio 
Physic Lecture founded by Ur Linacre. and in 1596 
first reader in geometry at Gresliam House (after- 
wards College), London, and in 1019 fiist Savilian 
{ji'ofcssor of .Astronomy in Oxford. This ollice ho 
retained till the time of his death, which took place 
at Oxford, January 26, 1631. Briggs made on 
important contribution to the tlieory of logarltliins, . 
of A\'liieli he cunstmetod invaluable tables. Napier 
tho inventor had in 1614 published a table of the 
so-called natural logarithms, M-lieii Bn'ggs obaen’crl 
that , another system, in which the lof^rithni of 
10 should bo taken as unity, would allbnl gi-cat 
facilities of calculation. lu 1616 he. visited Napier 
at Edinburgh to discuss the suggested improve- 
ment, and again in the following year, when Napier 
admitted the iniprovement on his ownsystcin. He 
pnblislied Ills Lorian'ihmoritin Ghilins Frima in 
1617, containing tke first thousand natural numbers 
calculated to eight decimal places. He was also 
the author of a tract on tlm Norlh-icest Passage to 
ike South Seas, by svay of A'^ivginia and Hudson 
Bay (1622); and in 1624 he published Ins AnVt- 
metica Loijctrithrnicu, tlie frmt of many years of 
unwearied apiilication, and giving the Logarithms 
(cpv.) of 30,000 natural numbers to fourteen iiloces 
of figures, besides tho index. His system of 
logaritlnns is that now commonly adopted. He 
next employed himself on a Table of Logarithms of 
sines and tangents, carried to the Immjredth^ jmrt 
of a ilegree, and to fifteen places, which, witir a 
table of natural sines, tangents, and secont-s, was 
iriiitcd at Gouda, in Hollaml, in 1631, and pnh- 
islied in London in 1633, under the title of Trigo- 
nomclfia Bntunnka. The Greek epitaph written 
on him by Henry Jacobs, finishes hy saying tliat 
his soul still nsti'oiiomises and his body geoinetrises. 

Itrig'htt John, a politician, first brought 
into notice by the Auti-Coni-Iiaw agitation, 


son of Jacob Briglil, a eottoii-spiiiiier and manu- 
facturer at Roclulale, Lancashire, was horn at 
Greenbank, near that town, November 16, 1811. 
The family were memVier.s of the Society of Friends, 
and Bright was cilucated at a Friends’ school at 
Aekwortli, and afterwards at York and at New- 
ton. While in liU father's factors’ he took a great 
intei-est in pnihlic questions, ami before he lia4l 
attained his inajoritj’ spoke upon such subjects as 
capital punislinionfc, church rates, temperance, aii<l 
parliaincntarv reform. In 1835 ho inaile a foreign 
tour, which included a joiiruoy to Palestine, and 
on liis return delivered hefoie a literary institution , 
at Hoclidale, of which he was one of tlie foiindeiH, 
lectures on tho subject of his travels, and on topics 
connected with commerce and political economy. 
When the Anti-Corn-Law League was formed in 
18,39 ho was one of its leading members, and, 
with Cohden, en^ged in an extensive Free-trade 
agitation throughout tho kingdom. In the spring 
of 1843 he ollered liiiiiself a.s a eaudidato for the 
representation of Uuriiam, and tlmugli at first 
uiisuceesshil, he Ijccanie in July of the .same year 
M.P. for that city. At all times an animated and 
clicctivo sjieaker, Bright was incessant, botli at 
public meetings ami in parliament, in his opjiosi- 
tion to the Cora Laws, until they ivere finally 
repealed. In 184,5 he obtained the appointment of 
a select cominiltcc of the House of Uoiniuons on the 
Game Laws, and also one on the siibject of cotton 
cultivation in Imlla. An abridgment of tlie 
evidence taken before the former, published in one 
volume, contained from lii-s pen an rifWrm to the 
Tenant Farmers of Great Britain, strongly con- 
demning the existing Game Laws. At the general 
election of 1847 he was elected one of tlie members 
for Manchester. He co-operated Ai’itli Cobden in 
the movement in favour of liiiancial reform. Gii 
tlio fonnatiou of tho first Derby ministry, February 
27, 1852, Bright aJkled in tho temiiorary reorgaiiisn- 
tion of the Corn-Law League, in favour of tho 
. principles of Free-trade ; and at tho general 
election which folloived, was re-elected for Man- 
eh^ter. Like Cobden, a luombor of the Peace 
.Society, he eneigetically denounced the policy of 
tho Crimean war (1851). A severe illiies.s com- 
pelled him to withdraw for a time to the Continent, 
and in his absence lie was rejected by Manchester. 
Elected in 1857 for Bivminmiam, he seconded the 
motion against tho fiecona reading of the Con- 
spiracy Bill, wliioh led to the overthrow of Lonl 
Palmerston’s government. Mr Bright atlvocated 
the transference of India to the direct government 
of tho crown, together with other reforms alleeting 
our eastern dopendency, AVhon tho civil war in 
America broke out. fie waviiily suiiported the 
cause of the Noitli, although bis own business and 
the whole of the Laiieasliire cotton-trade siitrered 
severely in consequence. His name next became 
chiellv associated with the movement for rofoniiing 
the electoral representation, Y’liich resulteil in tlio 
Act of 1807. In 1868 he accepted ofilce as President 
of the Board of Trade, but in 1870 was again 
obliged to retire in consequence of severe illne.s.s. 
His health having been restored, ho toolc office in 
1873, and again in 1881, ns Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster; he was appointed Lord Hector of 
Glasgow University in November 1880. bir Bright 
retired from tho Gladstone ministiyin 1882, being 
unable to support the governinont in its Egyptian 
policy. His appearances in puhlio were afterwards 
infrequent; but in 1883 he defended himself in 
the House of Commons from a charge of breach 
of privilege in connection with speeclios delivered . 
at Birmingham. His completion of 25 years of 
service to this town was marked hy a series of 
popular demonatratioiis there, in June 1883. In 
1886-88 he opi«wed the Home Rule policy of Mr 
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Glndstoiio. Ho is recoyiiisod as one of tlie inost 
ol()(|iicnt pulilie speakers of Iiis time. A collection 
of litH Speeches M'as published in 1868 ; a Life by 
Robertson (1877); his Life and Sjrceelics, 2vols., 
bv (,l. Barnett Smith (1881 ) ; awl liis Public Letters 
(ed, by Leech, 1885). lie died 27tli Mai'cli 1889. 

Bi’iglitt Richard, physkdan, was 1mm at 
Bristol, 28th Septcjiibev 1789, ami studied at E<Uii- 
bnrgli, Berlin, and Vieniin, and fn)iu 1820 whs 
connected with Guy’s Hospiital. He died lOtli 
Deceiuhev 1858. Ho incule many important medical 
observations (see BiUfiiiT’s Dise-vsk) and wrote 
numerous medical dissertftbion.s. His Trunds 
throufjli Lower Kuneninj (1818) contains a valuable 
account of tlie Gypsies. 

Brig'htOlL a parliamentary and niimicipal 
boroiij'li and fasbionablo \vateriii|(-place in tSussex, 
50i miile.s 8. of London by ml (li hour). Its 
former name, ll\'U]hthdiwdone (1^2-1810), was 
.su 2 ansede(i ahont 1800 hy Brighton, which occui-s, 
liowever, as early as IGGt), and also in ‘ The Girl I 
left behind Me’ (HoD). The town is built on a 
shine ascending eastward to a range of high chalk 
clilis; to the west, these hills recede from the coast j 
and the nearest point of the South Downs is the 
Devil’s Dyke, 5 iniles distant. Ancient Bright- 
holmstoiio was a niere fishing-village on a level 
under the olifK It snlFeied nmeh at the hands of 
Preiich, Flemings, and Spaniai-ds, and still wore 
from the sea, whose inroads in 1690, 1708, and 1700, 
undermined the clilis and destwyCil inanj’’ houses. 
Duriii'^ o.xcavatvous in 1818 thc*^Avalls of some of 
the old streets were fomul under 15 feet of heacli. 
Tiirthcr inroads are prevented hy a sea-wall t)f 
great strength (80 feet liigh and 23 feet thick at 
tiro base), extending along the east elilVs, awl 
built between 1827 and 1838 at a coat of £100,000, 
tlie money being raised by the imposition of a duty 
on all coal entering the town. This duty was 
abolished in 1887, the whole of tlie debt having 
been paid oil’. The writings of Dr Bicliard 
Russell, a celebrated physician, first drew imblic 
attention about 1753 to Brighton as an eligible 
watering-place, and the discovery of a chalybeate 
spring in the I'icinity increased its popularity. Dr 
Johnson in 1770 doseribed tlm eonnlrj' as ‘.so dc.so- 
late, that if one had a mind to liaiig one's self for 
desperation at being obliged to live there, it would 
he iliflicult to find a tree on which t« fasten a rone.’ 
Now the growth of trees i.s encouraged, and they 
have been freely planted both in and around the 
town, .Tlie visit of the Prince of Wales in 1782, 
and his subsequent yearly residence thei-e, finally 
oiienod the eyes of the fashionable w’orld to Brighton^ 
immense attractions, and it thenceforth became the 
cruAvdetl resort of a health-seeking' population, in 
AYhicb the opening of the Brighton Kailway in 1841 
greatly as.si.steil. It wa.s made a parliamentary 
borungh in 1832, a immicinal one in 1854; its jiro- 
gress lias been very rajiid, and the town is still 
steadily increasing, Brighton is for the moat part 
c.xtreiiiely well built, as becomes a favoured I'etreat 
of Avealtii and aristocracy. It mostly consists of 
ne-\v ami elegant streets, squares, ami teimees. 
Kemp Town, lus the east end of Brighton is locally 
known, has a famous crescent and square. Tlie 
public liotels me iiiiignilicent; besides tliese tliero 
arc the boarding-houses and nearly 1000 lodging- 
house keepers. 2 V range of sjdendul houses fionts 
tlio .sea for upwards of 3 miles, the pniinenaile 
— asplialtecl from end to cud, and exceptionally 
well lighted — being almost on a dead level, within 
a few foot of the sea, for the greater part of its 
length, but rising at tlie east end of the town to 
a height of GO feet, on the fop of the sea-wall 
already referred to. Beneath this is tlie Madeira 
Road, a fine drii o and pi-omeimdc a mile in length. 


and alieltered cfieotnally from the north wind. 
The population is greatly increased during the 
fobhionable season liy the inllnx of visitors, tlie 
average number being 30,000, chiclly from Lomlon, 
for •which reason it is sometimes called London- 
fiiiper-Mare. Tliere are more than twenty (ihnrelies, 
that of Bt Nicholas, dating from the time of lienry 
VII., and rest-ored in 1853, being the only aiieiont 
building, and more than fifty chapels. Holy Trinity 
Church has been veiulored famous from the ministry 
of IL W. Robertson. The public buihUiig.s include 
the town-hall, the town-hall in the adjoining town- 
ship of Hove (jiart of tlie parlininentary borough, 
hut not included for municipal purposes), tho un- 
rivalled aquarium (1872), mnsemn ot British birds, 
ficlmol of swienco and art, Brighton college, theatre, 
Smsex comity hospital, workhouse, blind asylum, 
various bathing establishments, and an abuiidaiit 
supply of good sehool.s. At (iiieen’s Park, in the 
east of the town, is the German 8pa e.stabUshmeut, 
and at St Anne’s well and wild gardens in the west 
is a elialybeute s]U’ing. In the mirth of tlie town 
is the Pre.stou public jiark of 02 acres, which 'was 
opened in 188-1, and co.st f5(),0l)(), the numey being 
left to tiio town by the ‘leviathan ’ hookmaKer, Mr 
W. 15. l)nvie.s (1819-79). 

Near the eeaitro of the town is the Royal Pavilion 
or ilarine Palace, a fantastic oriontal or Cliinoso 
stiucture, with domes, minarets, and pinnucle.s, and 
MiHH'isli Btal>le.s, begun for the Prince of lYale.s in 
1784, luul linisiicd in 1827. It wa.s imrchased in 
1850 for £53,000 by the corporation, and with its 
line pleasure-grounds it is devoted to the rocroatiou 
of the inhabitiuits. Tlie concert-lmll known ns 
the ‘Dome,’ formerly the royal stables, can accom- 
modate 3000 people. Adjoining are the pnblio 
library and museum and picture-gallery. The 
site of the Pavilion is in the Steyiie Valley, which 
is practically in tho centre of tho Brighton sea- 
front, ami tfie starting-point for the main road to 
Ijondon. There are two jtievs which are used a& 
promenades — the Chain Pier (1823) on the east, 
opposite the Marine Parmle (as the eastern part of 
the 3 or 4 miles of esplanade is called ), 1130 feet in 
length, and the very popular ‘West Pier’ (18(10), 
1115 feet long, but nmch wider ami grander than 
the Chain Pier, which now is almost neglected hy 
the pnhiie. Numerous groynes to intoroopt the 
sliinglc constantly moving from west to east, ami 
thus pretect the promenade, interscet the beach 
from north to smith. IMost of these are of- stout 
timber, hut three are costly concrete structures, 12 
or 15 feet wide at the top, with side-walls .slinulder 
high, and these are favourite promenades, Brighton 
has no luantime trade, but there is soino niaekei'el 
and herring fi.shiiig. The water-supply, which is in 
the hands of the corporation, and 1ms cost £450, ()()(), 
is deriveil from the elmlk, jvnd ia pvaetieally inex- 
haustible. The .sei'cral sources aro all within tw’o 
miles of the borough boundaries. An intercepting 
seu’er many miles in lengtli receives the sewage, 
which is ifiseharged iub» the sen. at Portoliello, 
4 miles beyond the eastern lionndary of the 
borough. From its salubrity, the towii abounds 
in boaixling-scliools ; races are held on the Downs 
in August and November, and tlie volunteer 
reviews tlioro have had a further leiuleiicy to 
attract visitur.s to Brighton. 'i’lio ‘ Brig'hton 
reviews,’ liowever, are now things of tlio past, 
marehing columns liaving taken the place of the 
iield-days with tho movomonts of 20,000 volnnteer.s 
hampered hy much larger crowds of spectators, 
Pop. (1801) 7339; (1821) 24,429; (1841) .IG.GOl ; 
(1861) 77,0H3j (1881) 107,540; (1887) 118,180; of 
2 )tu-liameiitary borough (1881) 128,425. Brighton 
returns two mombers. See tlie works on Brighton 
by Erredge (1802), J. Bisliop( 1875-80), and Sawyer 
(1878). 
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Bright’s Disease (of tUe kidneys), so called 
after Dr llicliavd Bright ((^.v.), -who firet investi- 
gated its character. In 1827 ho iniblished a 'work in 
wliich he .showed that dropsy is frequently as.soci- 
ated with inliaiiimatory changes in the Kidneys, 
and an ahnoriiial condition of the mine. Wlien 
we apply heat or certain chemical reagents to the 
urine ni such a case, it heconie.s opaque, showing 
that it contains Albumen (q.v.); and on ex- 
amining the sediment under tho mieioacope, we 
ob.serve exuded lymnli inixe<l Avith opitlielium in 
the form of casts of tlie small ducts of the dis- 
eased organ. Further research lias shown that 
these conditions of tlio urine occur in connec- 
tion witli several distinct allectious of the kid- 
ney, varying much in duration, severity, and 
danger to life; and, avIiUo Bright’s disease is 
retained as a generic term for the whole ginup, 
more precise names are applied to the seveml 
diseases included in it — e.g. acute iiiflaminatorj', 
cirrlmtic, v^c., Bright’.s disease, or nephritis. See 
KIDXKY (DlSKASliS 01- ). 

Biigitta. See BiiiiiaKT. 

Brigiiole.s. a town in the French department 
of '\'’ar, 42 miles ESE. of Aix liy mil. A very 
salubrious place, it has a trade in Avines, bmiuly, 
olives, and prunes. Po]i. ( 18H0) 422i), 

BrillUCgai a toAvn <d Noav Castile, Si»niii, on 
tho Tajnha, 20 miles ENE. of Guadalajara. Pop. 

' 4140. Here in 1710, during the "War of the Succes- 
sion, the English general Stanhope, owing to the 
ditatoriiiess of his allies in aflording him support, 
was defeated by tlio Duke do YondOme, and com- 
pelled to survemlor, Avitli all liis force, amounting 
to about 5500 men. 

Bril, the name of Iaa’o landscape pnintom, both 
natives of AntAvorp,— -MATrYS Bril (1650-84) 
AA’unt during his youth to Italy, aiul, under the 
patronage of Pope Gregory XIll,, paintetl several 
Irescoes in the Vatican, lie Avas also lUstiiiguiahcd 
as an liistorlcal and landscape painter. — His more 
celebrated younger brother, PitUL Bri l { 1556-1626 ), 
received instruction under Mattys in Rome, mid 
soon excelled his master. Tho works of his riper 
age exhibit high poetical qualities, and a hue 
appreciation of the eltects of light in the sky, 
Avliich hiiA'o been described as but little inferior to 
tluxso of ins great successor, Claude Lorraine. 
They have a character of solemn rest and calmness, 
and at times cA’en an elegiac tone of jiielaneholy, 
Avhich Avoll accords AA’ith representations of the 
glories of fallen Home. 

Brill, a Duteli port. See Uriel. 

Brill {llhomhus Uevis), a common ilat fish on 
British and other European coasts, belonging to the 
same genus ns the Turbot (q.v.), from which it is 
distiiiguislied by its being much less high in pro- 
portion to length, by the absence of bony tuhemes, 
by the small, almost smooth .scale.s, by'thodiflorent 
curve of the lateral line, by the roddisli-hrown 
spots on the grayish bioAvu of the ‘ ujiper’ side, &c. 
It is seldom above 8 lb. in AA'elght, is much eaten, 
bnt lacks the lirmness and delicacy of turbot. 

Brlllat-Savariii, Antiiei.me, French gas- 
tronomist, born at Bciley, Ist April 1755, was n 
deputy in 1789, and mayor of Bolley in 1703; he 
resided for a time in .SAvitzerlaiul, and nftorwawls 
in America, Avhore he jilayed in the orclie.stra of a 
theatre in Ngav York; and from 1796 until his 
(leatli, 2(1 February 182G, he Avas a meinher of 
the Court of Cassation. Shortly before this 
event, apjieareil Ids Physiologic dii (joiU ( 1825 )j an 
elegant and Avitty compendium of the art of dining, 
to Avliich lie brought the experience of half a cen- 
tury. It has been repeatedly republished and 
translated; tho latest English form is A Hand- 


book of Gastronomy, with 52 etchings bv Lalaiizc 
(1884). 

^Brillitiiit is a popular name given to the 
diamond u’lien cut in a jiarticular way. See 
Diajiosd. 

BHillStOliC ( ‘ a stone that burns ; ’ from .tViiglo- 
Saxon byrnan, ‘to biini,’ and ‘stone’)is the com- 
mercial name for Sulphur (q.A’.) in sticks or rolls. 

Briniliibaii, »r Bindrauan, a toAvn of the 
Nortli-Avest Provinces, on the right bank of the 
Jnmna, 6 miles N. of Muttra. It is ouc of the 
holic.st citias of the Hindus, and eroAvds of pilgrims 
come from all part.s of India, more particularly in 
honour of Krisnua; and througli tlie iimidticence 
of AA'calthy devotees there are a large number of 
temples and slirinas. Amongst Llic most notable 
temples are those of Gobhul Deva (1590), Bladaii 
Mohan, Gopinath (1580), and that of tlic Seths, 
ei-ectetl betu’cen 1845 and 1851 at a cost of ahout 
£450,000. Here, as at Benares, tlie immediate 
margin of the river is oecuiiied hy flights of steps 
or ghauts. The pojmlatioii of Briiulaban, almo.st 
excinsiA’cly Hindu, Avas, in 1881, 21,407. 

Bl*iii'<lisl (the ancient Bnindisiuin or Bmn- 
dusUtm), a seaport bnvn of Southern Italy, in the 
province of Lecce, is situated on a small promon- 
tory in a Iwy of the Adriatic Sea, 340 miles SE. 
of Ancona by rail. A place of very great anti- 
quity, it Avns taken from the Sallentincs hy the 
llomans (267 H.C.), avIio Bome t\A'enty years later 
estahlislied a colony here. It rapidly increased in 
AA’ealth ami importance, cliielly on account of its 
excellent iiort — consisting of an inner and outer 
harhour, the former perfectly landlocked, and cap- 
able of containing tho largest Jlcets, and the lattijr 
also A’ery well sheltered. Indeed, it soon became 
tho principal naval station of the Bonians in tho 
Adriatic, and attained a population of 100,000. 
Horace has made a journey to Brundisiuiu the 
fiuhiectof one of his satires (.5'rt/. i. 5), and Virgil 
died hero ( 19 B.O. ) on bis return from Greece. The 
city sufier^ greatly in tlio Avars Avliicli folIoAved tlie 
fall of the ompire. AVlien the Normans became 
possessed of it in tho 11th centuiy, the Unisadei'S 
mode it their chief port for einbarkatinu to the 
Holy Land ; hut Avitli the decline of tlie crusades, 
the port again sank into insignilicanee. Tho city 
subseqnentiy Buffered greatly from Avars and eartb- 
quakas. The principal buildings are tho cathedral 
(IloO), noAv in a somoAvliat ruinous state; and the 
castle, commenced by the Emperor Frederick II., 
ami linished hy Cliavles V. Tho neighbouring 
district is still remarkable for its fertility, olive-oil 
being pi-oduccd in large quantities, Since the estab- 
lisliment of tho OA'erlaiul Route (q.A’.) to India, 
Brindisi has greatly increased, and as the tenuimis 
of the Mont Cenis and other rnilAvay routes, it has 
become a great pobit of deiiarture for passengera 
for the East. It is about 60 hours from London by 
rail ; and the AA'eekly steameis to Alexmidria make 
the passage in three day.s. Tlie extensive and well- 
shelten^ harhonv lias nntlergone gicat improve- 
ment. Since 1866 Iavo long quays have been made 
in the inner haihour, and a gi'eat breakAvatcr and 
mole. Mail steaniDis can uoaa' lie alongside the 
quays in M feet of Avater. About 1000 A'e.ssels 
annually enter the port, of npAvards of 600,000 tons 
bunlcii. The city is the seat of an arclibishopric. 
Pop. (1881)14,608. 

Briiullcy, James, an eminent English nieclianic 
and engineer, bom in Thoriisett, near Cliajiel-en-le- 
Firth, DerVsliire, in 1718. His parents being in 
poor circumstances, he received very little educa- 
tion; he AVas apprenticed at seventeen to a niill- 
Avright, afterwards became an engineer, and in 1762 
showed great ingenuity in contriving a Avater-engine 
for draining a coal-inine. A silk-mill on a new 
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•plan, anil se\’eral others of his workB, i-ccomniended 
iiiin to the Duke of Ihiclgewatev (q.v.), who cin- 
jilovecl Inin to exeeiito the canal l>etweeii Woraley 
*n<I jManchester. This difRciiIt enterprise was 
crowned with suceesa, including fl>e rciiiarkahle 
.aqueduct over the Irwell at llnrton, 39 feet nliovo 
the river, venioved in 1888, to give place to a steel 
.aqueduct in connection with the Manchester 
«hin-canal. Ttieiiceforth he devoted his ^eat skill 
and genhis to tlie conatriietion of nnvigahfe canals ; 
connnonced tlio Cirand Trunk, and completed tlie 
Binniiighain, C]ie.st6rlield, and otheiu, iJo appears 
to liave constructed or laid out 303 miles of canals. 

till the last he veuiaincd illiterate, mo.4t of his 
prohleins were solved witliontwntingsor drawhijm, 
.and u’lien anytlnng sjiecially dillicnlt had to he 
•considered, lie would go to oed and think it out 
tliore. Once, wlion under exainiiiation hefqi'e a 
conunittce of the House of Commoutt, being jocu- 
larly asked for udinb intrpose lie suppiisod rivers 
to have been created, ho is said to have replicil : 
* Undoubtedly to feed iiavigablo canals.’ His life 
AV.as sliortoned by his exces.sive thought aiul labour, 
and ho died at Turnhurst, StalVovdshire, 30th 
.yeptornher 1772. 

Ilrllic*.<ii1irliii|> {Ai'teima), a genus of small 
aiiiinala helongiug to tlie Ihancliiopod (gill-fooied) 
■divisinn of Crustacea. They have loaf-like «\vhn- 
aiiiiig and resmiatoiT appenibi.ges 5 the last eight 
•ving.s hear no legs. They me hatched at the lowest 
level of crustacean life as NaupUl (q.v.). The 



rig. l.—fiWo 'View o£ Male Brinc.ftUvhwp f .4r(ci«t« aaliiw ), 
oulnvgod. 


fulbgi'own animal is about iialf an incli long, and 
liaving no shell, is transparent. The male lias a 
strong embracing organ, the female a poueh-liko 
brood-, sac. Tlie iiuiltipliciuion is very rapid. They 
swim actively and gracefully on their bacKs. Tliora 
are live species of Arteiiiin, all found in .salt-lakes 
or ill bi'ine-iKiols where salt is inaniifacturml. Of 
tliose species the most unlike are A. setlimi and 
A. inilhauscnii. adiniankowitscli has mmlo the 
exceedingly iutevesliTig exiuniinent of manufacliir- 
ing one species of brine-slirimp into another. By 
increasing tlie salinity of the M'ator, in the course 
of several generations, A. sulina bceamo /I. mil- 
haH^cnii, ami vice versd, by tlecrcasing the salinity 
•of the watGi' in wliich the latter noinially lives. 
Not only so, but by decreasing tlio salinity of the 
znccliuin natural to A. sul-intt, he was able to make 
it assuHio at least soiua <if the character of a quite 
difl’ereiit fresh-water genus — Briinchijms, lii tlio 
•eourse of geneiations the Artemia acquired nine 



rig. 2. — Trnnsfonuation of A. salina to A. nilhavacnii ; 
• 1 , tail-lobo Qt -<1. salina, and its traiiHitinu thvoagli S-& into 0, 
llmt: <)! A. mWmtsiiiii. (-After ifcIllllal]kcwit^ich.) 


instead of eight rings in the tail region, and a 
j)artial transformation was thus ellected. This is 
•one of tiio most striking instances of theofTectof 
the cnvu'oninent on the organism (see Environ- 


ment). In respect of habitat, the brine-shrimp is 
indeed remarkable, occurring, as it does, in myriads, 
ill the concentrated brine of salt-pans. The Avork- 
meii at snlt-pans so conlidcntly ascribe to it the 
rapid elcaring of tlio brine in which it occurs, that 
when it doo.s not appear in their salterns, they 
trftn8£)ort a few from otlicr pools. 

Brink, Jan tun, a Dutch Avritcr, liorn lotli 
Jvtnc IH5-14, at Appiugadam, stu<lie<l theology at 
Utrecht, but early devoted himself to literary 
studies. After a short residence at Batavia, ho 
retumctl in 1862 to teacli Dutch at the Hague, and 
since that time lias earned for liiniself a foremost 
place aa a critic id acviteuesH and insight, eapccially 
111 the department of liction and belle.s-lettre.‘<. A 
popular novel of his own is llct vedorm Kind 
(1879); and his Cunscricu. over Moderne Itomans 
(1883) is avahiahle critique of modern novels. — 
BEllNAlH) TEN BuiNK, philologist, liovu at AmBter- 
dam in 1841, from 1861 to 1803 studied pliilology at 
Minister and Bonn, and in 1870 became professor of 
Modern Liinguage.s and Literature at Marburg, in 
1873 at Straslmrg. He him devoted himself largely 
to English philology. Among his works are Chaucer- 
fitiulien (1870), GcschicMc Her cnylischcn litcralur 
(1874; Eng. trans, 1883), Chaucer's liiiruche. niid 
Verskunsf. ( 1884), and a book on licowu/f ( 1888 ). 

ItriuviUieus, Mauih Maxielkinb, Maiuptise 
1 >K, poisoner, was the (Uniglitev of Dreux d’Aubvay, 
lieutenant of I’tiris, ami in 1031, wliile still .ymmg, 
was manieil to the Marnuis do Brinvilliors. A 
gay and careless spoinltln'ift, he allowed her to do 
very much as she pleased, and even iutvodueed to 
her a liandsonio young ollicer, the Seigneur do 
Saiiilo Croix, wlio inspired licr with a violent 
passion. Her fattier caused Sainte Croix to bo 
arrested and impristined in the BaHtille, whore lie 
learned from an Italian tbo )n'opertio» of arHonio. 
On his relea-sc lie imparted liis fatnl knowledge to 
his mistress, who, during liis iuctiveeration, hud 
alleeted the greatest inoty. spending most of her 
time in visiting the liosnitals uiid in attending the 
sick. She noAV resolved to destroy hov father, and, 
to te.st the oflicacy of the poison, tried its eilccits on 
jiaticnts in the IlCtcl Dicu. Having satisllod lior- 
self, she commenced oiiorations on lior parent, kissing 
and poisoning him continually for eight months, 
until her diabolical palienco was o.vhau.sted, and 
hIio was at last induced to administer a very violent 
dose. He died, and no oik!., suspected ids (laughter, 
who, aided by .Sainto Croix and a domestie, 
Jeau Amelin or Cluiussuii, next poisoned her two 
brothera and her sister.s ; liev objtjct lieing to Ihul 
means of supporting lier extravagant style of living 
with her paramour. She made several iittompts to 
poi.son heriiusbnnd; hut Sainte Croix issaid to have 
given iiiin antidotes, dreading that lie slumUl be 
oomiiclled to many the widoAv. Sainto Croix died 
suduciily ill 1C72 — his glass mask having fallen oil 
Avhilc lio Avn-s engaged in preparing a poison— and 
left docunienta inculpating the marcliioiiesH. Slio 
escaped t<i Euglaiu.!, afterwards tra.vollcd tnt(A Cer- 
nmny, and ne.xt took refuge in a convent at Lk'go, 
Ennn this, hoAA'evev, she Avas decoyed by an ollieer 
of justice disguised as an ahhei, ami convoyed to 
Paris. Aimm*' her papcr.s Avas foimd a general 
cimfe.«aion of i\<iv evimes, avUoso trutli nhe luiknoAV- 
led"ed after having been put to the torture, ami on 
IGtli July 1070 she Avas helieaded and Iniriiod at 
Paris (see CuAMiiiUi: Audknte)' *Scn1ic made ]ior 
the subject of a comic opera, and Albert Smitli 
of a romance (1856). See also Bauplein, La Mar- 
quise lie Jirinvilliers (1871 ). 

ISrioilOCt a tOAvn in the French department of 
Hautc-Loire, 44 miles SSE. of Clermont by vail, 
Avitli a Romanesqno church of the 12th century. 
Pop. (188(3) 4815. 
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UviQuettc' is tiie name, originnlly Fvencli 
(‘small bi'iek’), given to a coiiipavatively new kivm 
of fuel, made mostly from waste coal-dust, ami used 
not merely for household purposes, hut in various 
industries. A hriquette is simply an admixture of 
coal-dust with pitch, moulded under pressure and 
heat, the pitch or some similar suhstance being 
introduced to form the cementing material, The 
size nu).sb generally udopteil in Britain is about 
double that of the common building brick, and 
tho ^Ycight about ten pounds, i'or Uouschohl and 
domestic purpose, s, the smouldering qualities of tho 
briquette give it especial value ; it will remain 
aliglit for seven or eight hours, and can at any 
moment be roused by the poker into a cheerful 
llame, Tlio heat given out is equal to tliat 
obtained from coal ; and there is almost no smell i!i 
burning, llriquotte.s do not deteriorate by keeping. 
The coal-dust having been thoroughly cleaned by a 
stream of water from particles of (day, pyrites, shale, 
A'c., is well dried in a cylindrical tube; it is tlien 
mi.ved with lumps of pitch in a disintegrator, 
wliieh thoroughly combines the two ingredients, 
prior to their delivery into a vertical ‘pug-mill.’ 
Steam is now introduced into tho pug-mill, render- 
ing the pitch viscid and adhesive ; tho mixture, 
thoroughly amalgamated, then passes into inoulds 
cut in a rotary die. Powerful rams, exerting a 
pressure of twenty pounds per square inch, force 
the material into eacli mould as it passes in 
rotation beneath. Nothing further remains but 
the delivery of each briquette after nunilding on to 
a creeping band, where it is met and cotdecl by a 
current of air from a fan, and delivered into a 
wagon below. 8ome kinds of baking coal will 
form briquettes Avitliout cementing materinl ; and 
various substances have been used as cement — tar, 
asphalt, grease, spoilt Hour and starch, Avaste from 
soaj) and other manufactures, gypsum, &c. <.)n the 

Continent, broAVii coal is most frequently used, hut 
there are briquettes of cliareoal and coko also. 
France is tlie original homo of briquette-making, 
Avliich first attained eommoroinl importance in 1S32, 
Franco still inanufacture.s briquettes on a larger 
scale tlian any other country. Tho use of hard 
pitch as cementing material is duo to an EngHsli- 
man, Wyltun, in 1842. Briquettes have been ap- 
proved oi for heating the huilevs of locomotives and 
marine engines, and in puddling and other furnaces, 
the chief hindrance in the Avay of their use being 
fur a long time tlicir eo-st. There are sjiecial AA-orks 
on the Kiibjoct by Ilabets (Paris, 1870), Gurlt 
(Bruuftwiek, 1880), Berg (Berlin, 1880), and Jilne- 
inann (Vienna, 1881). 

ISrisbaiiCt the capital of Queensland, a sea- 
port and chief seat of trade in the colony, is 
situated about 500 miles N. of , Sydney, in Moreton 
district. It stands about 25 miles from the month 
of a river of its OAvn name, Avhich falls into Jlorctoii 
Bay, and it is divided into tlie four diA’isions of 
North Brisbane, South Brisbane, Kangaroo Point, 
‘and Fortitude Valiev. Pop. (1870) 20, 011 j (1881) 
31,109; (1880) 32,571, nr, Avith suburbs, 73,649. 
North and South Brisbane are connected by 
the Victoria iron bridge, 1080 feet in length, with 
thirteen spans, on the lattice - girder principle. 
Brisbane possesses about 70 miles of streets, gener- 
ally broad, straight, .and Avell laid out; some lino 
Vjuiblings, among the chief {)f which are the Houses 
of Legislature, AvIiich cost £100,000, the po.st- 
ofllce, telegraph-oincc, tho A'iceregal lodge, and the 
Queenslaiul National Bank. Tlie other buildings 
of importance are the new ollices for tlie colonial 
secretary’s department, toAvn-hall, masoiAio hall, 
custoni-lionso, Queensland club, school of arts, 
musoiini, central market, and schools, banks, rail- 
road dop5t, and insurance oflicos. It is the seat 
of an Anglican and of a Roman Catholic bishop. 


There arc .some forty churches, the chief being 
the two cathedrals ; and several daily and weekly 
jieAV-spnpers are piiblislied. There are four parks 
and AA'ell laid -out botanic gardens. Brisbane 
is liglited Avitli gas, and part of the water-supjdy 
is drawn from t)ie Eiioggera Avatcrslied, about 7 
miles distant. Tlie exiiui't trade, Avhich is largo, 
includes gold.AVOol, cotton, sugar, talloAV, and hides; 
and the imports, most of tlie articles in use amon^ 
a thriving community, llcgular steam communi- 
cation is kept up with tho other Austvaliau {lorls, 
as Avell as Avith Loudon (11,205 miles), and there 
is an e.’ctensiA’c .system of wharfs on both .“-ides 
of tlie river. Tlie clianitel of the rwer has 
been deepened, and admits of large vessels coming 
up to linsbaiie. South Brisbane, on the south 
side of the Brisbane River, is a favourite place of 
residence, lias good Avharfs, and a spacious dry- 
dock, opened in 1881. Brislianc is tlie tennimis of 
several local raihvays, and since 1888 it has had 
through raihvay connection Avith Sydney, Alel- 
hourno, and A(lelaide~tlie last link to be made 
being the bridge oA’or the Ilawke.sbury River. A 
transcontinental line from Brisbane to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria has also been surveyed. A move- 
ment has been set afoot for the establishment of a 
univer.sity here, 

Brisbane Avas settled as a penal station in 1825 
by Sir T. Brisbane (q.v.), governor of New South 
^Valc.s, when a batch of desperate and incorri- 
gible charactei'.s Avere landed at Eaglo Farm, near 
the jire.seut town of Biisbaiie. At Uvsb they were 
eniployed in clearing the land, making roads, and 
building; and as might bo expected, tho early his- 
tory of the colony A\'ns not entirely satisfactoiy. 
In 1836 the toAVii comprised tho houses of tho coin- 
mandant and otlier oflicev.s, barracks, a tread-mill, 
stores, &c. Three yeans later the convict settle- 
ment AA-as broken up. Tlio era of progress began 
in 1842, Avhen tlio colony Avas opened to free 
settlei'is. At first an ajijiaiuigc of Noav South 
Wales, tho Moreton Bay district Avas erected into 
an indepemleiit colony in 1859, Avhen the city Avas 
incorporated, and the prosperity of the toAvn and 
distiiet became more • steady and ranid. Tho 
cliiimto on tho Avhole is dry and healtliy, Avith a 
liigli summer temperature, tho mean temperaturo 
in the shade beiug “O'" Xb Race ineetings ivvo 
hold at the Eagle Farm course in the iieighbour- 
liood. — Tho Brisbane RB’er riHe,s in the Burnett 
Range, and receives tlie Bremer and otlier rivers 
before its entrance into Moreton Bay, beloAv the 
town of Brisbane. 

Bi'isbniic, Genehal Sir Thomas Mak- 
DOUGALL, .soldier and astronomor, Avas born at 
Brisbane House, Largs, Ayrshire, July 23, 1773. 
At the ago of .sixteen ho entered the army, and 
served Avitli distinction in Flanders, tlio West Indies, 
Spain, and North America. In 1821, on Welling- 
ton’s recommendation, he was apjrointed governor 
of Nbav South WnleSj a t)o.sitiou he held for four 
years, during Avhieh time he introduced many Aviso 
reforms in penal tmitmeiit ; promoted the cultiva- 
tion of tho sugar-cane, vine, tobacco, and cotton ; 
and loft at the close of his administration 60,000 
acre.s of cleared land Avhere lie liad found only 
25,000. Emigration to this colony also began 
during liis term of oftico ! ho found a colony of 
23,000 and left 36,000, Under Ida auspices the 
river Avhich bears his name, and on Avliieh stands 
tlie town of Brisbane (q.A’.), was discovered. Bris- 
bane liolds a high idace as a man of science. While 
in Australia, ho catalogued no loss than 7385 .stars, 
for which Avork he received the Copley medal from 
tiio Royal Society. On his return to Scotland, lie 
had an aatronomical and a immuotic observatory 
e.stablishod at his residence. He Avas premdent of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh after Sir Walter 
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ScDtt. Ho wfis inmio it baronet- in 1836, and a 
G.G.ll, in 1837. He died January 27, 1860. 

Brissot, Jkan PiKititE, one of the leaders of 
tlie Prencli Ho\'()liitioii in its early .stage, and 
afterwanls luiinbered among its victims, was horn 
at Cliavti'cs in LTol, and educated for the bar. 
After oomnleting liis studies at Paris, he M’cnt 
into the ollico of a procurahn', hut quickly ahan- 
d<ino(i the legal prcjfeRsiou for the more congenial 
one’ of authorship. Prom iris earliest years lie 
had devoted himself ivitli pas-slonate eagernc.s.s to 
literary studies, especially history, economy, and 
politics. His t\v«t work, TMovie- rfes Lois Crimi- 
nclhs (1780), gained tlm aiiprohation of the best 
judges, and was followed I»v his lUbHothique des 
Lois CrimincUi's, i\ hlch estalilLshed his reinitntion 
as a jurist. He was imi)t'isoned in the Bastille on 
the false cliarge of haviim u-rittcu a brochure against 
the queen ; but after four months was liberated 
tlirougli the intervention of the Duke of OrleaiiB. 
His love of freeiloni again involved him in danger, 
and to escape from ii now term in the Bastille lie 
retired to England, He afterwards visited North 
America as rejneseiitative of the Soeiili de^ Amis 
(UsNoirs. On the outbreak of tlio llcvolutioii in 
178h he returned to Pianee, and was elected by the 
citizens of Paris tlieir repre.sentative in the National 
AsHoiJibly, wliere he exercised a prciloniiiiant 
inlluunco over all the early movemoiits of the 
llovolutioii. Ho also established a journal called 
Lc Ldti'iutc Francais, wliieli became the reeo^iised 
organ of the earliest Kepablieans, As the Revo- 
lution nrocoeiled, llrisaot was recognised ns the 
head of the party usually called Girondists (q-v.), 
from Gironde, the prcu'iiiee to which most of tlieni 
belonged, but also named Brissotin-s after their 
lender. Brissot contiibiited powerfully to the fall 
of the Prencli monarchy, and atnmgly enjoined 
war against Austria and England, and the dimisiun 
of republican principles tlimughoiit Europe. In 
the Convention, his nioderatlim inailcliun suspected 
as a fvieiul of royalty, an he «p\Kised tlie ‘men of 
September ’ and tiie trial and condemnation of the 
king. When Louis heaiil his doom pro- 

nonucocl, he exclaimed: ‘I believed that Briasot 
would have saved me ! ’ But Bris-sot was weak 
enough to imagine that the best way to save the 
king would bo to vote hrst for his death, and then 
appeal to tlie nation. Brissofc and his party, jior- 
liaps the jmrGHt in prineiple and the weakest in 
action, ultimately fell before the licrce accnsation.s 
of tlio Mountain or .Jacobin party, whicli believed, 
or at least pretended to believe, that tlie virtuous 
Brissot had received money from the court to 
employ against tlie Kovolution. With twen^' other 
Giromlists, Brissot was guillothicd, October 31, 
1793, See hi.s Memoir.s {Leffs A vies En/anis, ed. 
by Lesoure, 188{)). 

Bristles, the strong Imire growing on the hack 
of tlie hog and u ild-boar, and extensively used in 
thu mmmmctiire of brushes, and also by .shoemakers 
and .sadtllei'.s. Tliey form an imjiortant articlu of 
British imjiort, between two and three million 
pounds being annually importetl, chiollyfriHn Ituasia 
and Germany ; but they are also oiitiiiued fnim 
Prance and Belgium, and large quantities of in- 
ferior quality have recently been received from 
China. Prom Russia, iiicludmg Siberia, the average 
annual quantity of bri.stlcs imported into Britain is 
declining of late years. In 1886 it was nearly 
007,000 lb., valued at £139,315. RiLssiaii bristles 
\'ary in value from £8 to £60 pur cwt. Ratlier more 
ljnstle.s now come from Germany, hut none of tliese 
arc so vtduablo as the liest qualities fi-om Russia. 
Tlioy vary from £12 to £40 per cwt. Prom Prance 
fully 100,000 111. are aimually receivetl, atul siualler 
quantities are got from Denmark, Holland, and 


Belgium. Tlio supplies from the Hiiited .Stato.s and 
East India have risen into importance within the 
limt few years. The quality of bristles depends 
on the iengtli, still'noss, colour, and straightnyss— 
white being the must valuable. Tlie best bristles 
are produced by hogs tliat inhabit cold countries. 
The Russian hog is a long, .spare animal, and the 
tliinnev the kog, the lougov and stiller the lulstles. 
When it is sent to the south and fattened, the 
bristles become soft, and of course depreciated 
in value. In the summer tlie hogs are driven in 
lieixls through tlie forests, to feed oh soft roots, Xc., 
when they shed their hristlos liy rubbing them- 
selves against the trees. The hristles are then 
collecteil, sewed np in liorse or ox liidcs, and sent 
to fairs, witeiice tliey find their way, ^ throngli 
agents, tn all countries. Tlio value of bristles has 
increased by oiie-lialf since 1858. Hee Bkusiies, 
BristoH a mercantile city (i miles from tlio 
mouth of the Avon, and at its junction with the 
Pi-oiiie, is locally jiartly in Ghmeostershiro and 
partly in Soniei-scb, but .since 1373 has been itself a 
countj-. The ancient town stood wholly on the 
north of tlie Avon, on a peninsuliv formed by that 
liver tuul the Pvume, which then fUnved across 
the Ixittom of Com Street; a neu’ course was dug 
for the FwJine in 1248, and tliis added a large area ; 
and .soon afterwauLs a stone bridge was Imilt across 
the Avon, connecting the town witli Temple-fee, 
and with Redclill', wliicli belonged to the lords of 
Berkeley. After a violent strnggio with tlie House 
of Berkeley, these disbriets were included in the 
town and 'county by tlie charter of 1373. The 
castle, lirst Imilt probably by Goofl'iey, Bishop of 
Coutances, and I'ebuilt witli a vast kce]* by Robert, 
Eaii of Gloueester (died 1147), fell into decay, and 
was demolished in 1054 ; some voiiiaiiis may ho seen 
in Castle and Tower streets. The cathedral ivus 
foniicrly n church of Augnstiiiian canons (1148^; 
the nave and aisles, jinlled down for robnildiiig in 
15th century, were rebuilt in 1877; the elioir isgood 
14tli-eeiitury work ; fine Norman cliapter-hoiise and 
gateway leinain. Bristol, originally in the diocese 
of Worcester, was created a see and a city in 1,549, 
withtheabhey-elnirch of St Angnsbine’s us cathedral, 
and was united to the see of Glonce.ster in 183(1 ; its 
re-erectiou as a separate see is now contemplated, 
Other mitovvorthy churches north of the old course 
of the Avon are St .Tames’ (Bcnodictiiie), with 
fine Norman work, and slnnving the division of the 
huildiim into parochial and monastic eliurclies ; 
St Philip’s and St .lacoh’.s, St Steplum’s, All 
Saints, and the Mayor’s Chapel. South of the 
river is St Mary Redelifl', justily declared by Queen 
Elizabeth to he the ‘ fairest and most famous parisli 
cluti'ch in England.’ Of tlie church rebuilt, ‘from 
the ero.sB nisle.s ilowinvards,’ by William (Jaiiyngos, 
sen., morchant {circa 1370 ), only the south transept 
and south wall of nave remain ; the rest was 
wrecked by the fall of the spire, and was built by 
Canynges’ grandson and namesake ( oi'mt 1470); it is 
vaulted tliroiighoub, and i.s a nnignilicont specimen 
of PeriMJiulicular architecture, 'i’lio truncated spire 
was completed, 280 feet from ground, ami 170 feet 
from top of tower, in 1872. In the muniment- 
room is the chest in wliicli Cliatterton (1752 -70) 
jn-otended to have found the Rowley imeiiis. Tim 
present Temple Chnrcli, on the site of an oval 
church of the Tenqilar.s, was built in the 14th con- 
tmy : the tower leans aliimb 5 foot, through a defect 
in tlio foundations ; attached to the church Is the 
Wcavoi-s’ Chupel of 8t Kathariim. Among the 
ancient houses of the town are Gaiiyngo.s’ house, 
Kedcliir Street, Sjiicer’s (or Back) Hall, and ,St 
Rotor’s Hospital. Tim principal educational insti- 
tutions aro University College (1870), Clifton 
College (1802), and the gvamraav-aclmol (ir>31); 
and the charitable foimdations, Queen Elizabeth's 
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Hosjiital (1580), the lied Maids’ Scliinil (1621), and 
Colston’s School (1704), now removed to Staideton, 
Gloueestei’sliirc. A technical soliool has lately 
heon ojicned hy tlie Merchant Venturers. The 
City Library (free) dates from 1613. Bristol first 
aii\K’.av.s in lustory on a coin riVco 1000. The town, 
wliich derived its early wealth from expurtiny 
slavo.s to Ireland, took a largo part in tlie war of 
Stephen’s roign, and was besieged 
by the king. The lirst charter 
was granted by Henry II., who 
also (1171) gave Duldin to the 
men of Bristol. By 1217 the town 
had a mayor. In the reign of 
Edward II. the burghers iiiado an 
insurrection, stood a siege, and 
were not brouglit to (diedieiice for 
nearly four years. The town did 
a large trade in wool, leather, 
wine, nml salt, was famous for its 
cloths, and was one of tlie ‘ staple ’ 
towns (1353). In the next cen- 
tury its trade was in tlio hands of 
great mercliants, many of them, 
like Canynges, men of princely 
liberality, and generally on the 
Yorki.st side. Bristol took a 
proiiiinent jiart in fliscovery and 
coluiiisation. In 1497 Jolin Cabot 
sailed from the port, and was the 
first to discover North America j 
hiu son Sebastian deelaved that he 
was horn In Bristol, and sailed 
thoneo on Ills voyage of 1408. 

Bristol men colonised Newfound- 
land, engaged in several early 
attemiits to eolonlso Maine, and 
ostahlislied a largo trade with tlie 
West Indies and American colonieH. The city 
•was taken hy Prince linport in 1643, and by 
i'airfax in lOm Colston tho pliilanthropist ( 1636- 
nai) founded many cliaritiei.s, and his ‘day' is 
annually kept in Bristol. In tho 18tli contury 
privnteonng was liugely carried on, and was 
oncouragod by the success of Captain Woodes 
Rogers, who in 1708-10 sailed round tho world, 
and hrouglit bivok iH70,000 for lus owners. 
Southey (1774-1843) 'was a native of Bristol, 
and lio and Coloridgo wore muoh there In tliolr 
younger days. Burke was rotuvned for tho city 
111 1774, and declined tlio poll in 1780. Ono of liis 
chief siipportei-s was Champion (1743-179] ), maker 
of the famous Bristol china ; true Bristol china 
is the product of 1773-Sl only, tho years during 
which he was the sole head of the Castle Street 
factory. The Reform riots of 1831 occasioned great 
loss of life and property. Tlie first stoam-ship for 
tlie transatlantic voyage, the Gmtt Western, wa.s 
built in tho port in 1838. Strenuous efforts have 
been made to improve the dock accommodation ; in 
1801) the Avon for about 3 miles was turned into 
a floating harbour, and during the Inst few years 
the liver improvements have cost about £87,000. 
Ill 1883 tlio corporation ]uirohaHcd large docks at 
Avoiiiuouth and Portislioad. The principal imports 
are grain, provisions, oils, hides, tallow, sugar, and 
petrideum ; tlio exjmrts coal, salt, bin-]>late.s, cotton 
piece-goods, chemical products, iiiumifuctiired oils, 
and sundries. The tonnage of vessels entering the 
iiort during 1886 was returned as 1,285,090 tons; 
111 1847 it was 54(5,753 tons. Bristol is on tho Great 
■\Vostorn and Midland railways. In 1885 tlie number 
of its members of parliament was raised from tu'o 
to four. Pop. within mun. boundaries (1801 )61,153j 
(1841)125,148: (1871)182.652; (1881) 206,503; (1887) 
223,695. Tho Hotwoll, noticed by the Bristol chron- 
icler, William Worcester (died circa 1491 ), enjoyed 
some reputation as a fashionable resort (luring the 


later half of the 18th century (see lliintpfiri/ Cliuhcr 
and EfcUna)', it is now deserted and decayed. 
Clifton, liowevcir, the parisli to which it hclongs,' lias 
thriven. It is nientioned in Doincsilav, but has 
little history till it appears as a ‘ beautiful village ’ 
in 17(50 ; it w now a large and handsiuno snbiivb 
of Bristol, of wliicli it fonns jiart for municipal 
and parliamentary piirpo.ses. It stands above 8t 


Tho ClniL'Qh of St Mary Rodoliff, Bristol. 

Vineoiit’s Rocks, whloh rise maiostically from the 
Avon, Tlio iR’or is spannod ‘Md foot above liigli* 
water by a siispnsion brUluo ( 1804, soo BiiionK). 
Clifton IS well rurnisliod witli places of wovsliip of 
ditroreiit denuminatimiM, and iina a zoological garden 
1836), fine arts academy (1858), muscuiii and 
ibrary, and utlier publlu biiiuUiigs. In the noigh- 
bouvliood arc the renmins of soiim Roman camps. 

Soo Boprott’a Hlutfirii and AnttqiiUiciio/ SviUol(i7&0)i 
Soyor’s Jii'islol Clmiers (1812), niid fl/tmoire <if JMstot 
(2 vols, 18*23) 1 Nlcholl’s and Taylor’s /iWe/of, Pasl and 
2’mciU (8 volB. 1881); Hunt’s wSWstof, Hlstorlo Towns 
8orio5(1887); Latiinor’s Ahho/s o/ fa Nineteenth 
Centm-u (1887). 

Bristol, (I) a town of Hacks comity, Poim- 
Bylvania, on the Delaware River, 20 miles NNE. 
of I'liiladeljiliia by mil or river. Hero is the 
termiimsof the Delaware Canal from Easton (Pa.), 
and a lino of Hteaniboats also •connects tho town 
with Philadelphia. It has a foundry, and iiiauu- 
factures of inaoliiiiery, Hour, felt, worsted, and 
furniture. Pop. 5273.— (2) A port of entry, and 
capital of Brintol county, Rhode Island, on Nam- 
gansett Bay. 15 miles dSE. of Providence by rail, 
with sliiphiiildiiig and sugar-relimiig, and mnnu- 
facture.s of cotton and rubber goods, Pop. 5063. 

Bristol Bay, an arm of Behring Sea, lying- 
immediately to the north of the peninsula of 
Aliaskn, receives the waters of two largo lal:es, by 
whicli communication with the interior is opened 
up for a eonsirlerable distance. 

Bristol Cliannel, an inlet of the Atlantic. 
Ocean, in the south-west of England, between 
Sontli Wale.H on the north, and Devon and Somer- 
set shire.s on the Bouth ; or it may he regarded as 
an extension of the estuary of the river Severn. 
It i.s about 80 miles long, and 5 to 43 inile.s broad ; 
tlie depth ranging from 5 to 40 fathoms. It is the 
largest inlet or estuary in Britain, having d very 
irregular coast-lino of 220 miles. The chief rii’ers 
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whiuli jlow into it are tlie Towy, TafF, Usk, Wye, 
Sevcin> Avon, Axe, Panet, Taw, and Torriilgo. 
Tlie tides in it vise to an extmordittary height— at 
Bristol, 30 feet ; at King’s Road, 40 ; and at Chein 
stow, soiiietimos 70. Tlie rapid flow of the tides 
iiteeliiig tlio cmrentH of tlie nver produces, in the 
1 narrow pin ts of tlie cliaiiiiel, atid in the nnmtlis of 
one or two of the rh'er.s wliich enter it, the pheno- 
menon of the liore (q.v.), the tide .advancing like 
a wall of water .sometimes 6 to 9 feet high. The 
chief bays and Iiavbonrs are CaonnartTieii and 
Swansea llay.s, Cardill’ Roads, on the north, and 
Rideford or Ilain-staple, Ilfracoinhe, iMineheail, 
Porlook, and Bridgwater, on the south. 

Bl’isiirc, in Heraldry, is a variation on the 
original arni.s of a family, iiiti-odiiced to distinguish 
cadets from the head or the family and from each 
other. Sec Cadkncy, IlEn.-tLDRV. 

Britain. Seo Gukat Bkitaix, New Britain. 

Britailiihif the name anplied hy Ctesar and 
other Roman writer.s to the island of (irent Britain ; 
Aristotle liaviug referred to the jVcA-ff lirctannikiii 
(‘ Britisli isle.s’) ns early as the 4th century B.O. 
Aceoidiiig to Rliy.s, Jiritanma has nothing lo do 
with the IVelsh'^/jrfM, ‘spotted, tattooed,* fixmi 
wliicli it is commonly derived; but ‘so far as we 
know, tlio only Celtic wonts which can he of 
the same origin are tlie Welsh vocables brethyn, 
“cloth,” and its congener-s ; ’ in which case the 
Britons may have styled themselves ‘ oloth-cloil ’ 
in contradistinction to the sliin-weaviiig neolithic 
nation that jneceded them (kgo Ciil.T.S). Though 
the Romans kept possession of Britain for nearly 
four centuries (43-410 A.D.), their occupation of it 
Teinained es.sontially military, and consequently the 
inllueuce of their civiliHation was to a groat extent 
re.^tricteil to the towii.s. The general tendency of 
their government -v’as to break up the native tnhal 
"sy.stein, and substitute their own in its stead, hut 
in this they did not succeed so conipletoly as in 
Gaul and .Spain, neither did the Latin language 
displace the native Britisli, as it did in thc.se 
countries. Tlie country south of the Solway Firth 
and the mouth of the Tyne, iu the reign of 
Claudius, formed one Roman imivince under a 
consular legalus and a procurator. Ptolemy 
niGiitions seventeen native tribes aa inliahiting tlm 
tract, Severiis (210 A.D.) divided it into two 
parts, Britannia Inferior, the southern, and Brit- 
annia Superior, the nortliern, placing these under 
sepavuto prefeets. In the division of the empire 
under Diocletian, Britain was made a diocese in 
the })refccture of Gaul, and was governed by a 
viearius residing at Elioracnm (York). It was 
divided into live pvovince.s, of which the bound- 
aries, though uncertain, are .suppustsil to have been 
as follow.s : Britannia Prima, England south of 
the Thamo.s and the Bristol Channel j Britannia 
SeeniKla, AVales ; FIa\’ia Cicsariensis, the country be- 
tween the Thames, Severn, Meraey, and Humber; 
.Maxima Ciesariensis, the rest of England to the 
Wall of Hadrian; and Yalentia — soon abandoned 
hy the Romans— or Scotland south of the Wall of 
Antoninus. Tlie population of Roman Britain was 
in the main Celtic, divideil, as at pi-escnt, into two 
branches, the Cymric and Gadhclic. The former 
occupied tho south and cast, tlie latter the mirth 
and west. Besides the.se, there probably existeil 
remnants of two eniliev races whicli were ulti- 
mately ab.sorhed, a small dark-haired race possibly 
akin to_ the Basques (q.v., hence' soiiiotiincs calletl 
Euslcw'ian),^ and a tall fair-haired race supposed to 
1)0 of Finnish descent, The traces of the dark 
stock arc most marlvcd in Smitli-wcst England, 
•South Wales, and jiarts of the Scottish Highlands. 
To insure the obedience of the nntivea, at least 
tliieo Roman legions — cliielly eoniposeil of Gauls, 


Germans, Iberians, and but few pure Romans — 
were stationed in Britain- vi/. at Ehoraenm, Deva 
(Cheater), and Isca (Caerleon) in South Wales. 
Under the Romans, many towns [cokmua and 
munieijiia) — fifty-.six are emnnerated by Ptolemy — 
arose in Britiiin, and formed centres of Roman law 
and civilisation. Tho towns of Eboraonm (York) 
and Vonilanuum (near St Albans) had tho privi- 
leges of Roman citizenship. Tlio Romans inarlo 
many roads or (strata), of which there arc 

still nuinertms remains, across tho countrj'-, all 
centring in Loiuloii. They also developed it into 
a corn-growing country. Druidiam was the re- 
ligion of the Britons at tlieir conquest by the 
Romans, but the latter introduced Cliristiauity 
and Roman literature into tlic country, tlioiigli 
Christianity M'us not reeogniseil as the state 
religion till 324 A.D. Tliero are many remains 
still extant of tho proseneo of tlio Romans in 
Britain, such as camps, roads, niiim of houses, 
baths, fluas, altars, mosaic jiavomonts, painted walls, 
metallic implemoiils and oriianiciits, woaiiotis, 
tools, utensils, pottery, coins, sculptures, bronzes, 
inBcriptioiis, &e. Tlieso remains show tliat the 
Romans wished to reiulor their Britisli conque.sts 
permanent, and that tlioy had greatly improved 
the arts of the ancient Britons, as is evident 
on comparing the remains with tlie far ruder 
native antiquities of the British i>ro-Roman or 
prehistoric era, such as tumuli, liarvows, earth- 
works, so-called Druidical monoliths and circles, 
cromlechs, cairns, pottery, weapons, tools, utensils, 
omameuts, &c. Many of tho Roman remains in 
Britain also show that the Romans liad introdneeil 
into the country the refinemeiils and luxuries of 
Home itself. See England, Uoad.s, Watling 
Street; Elton’s Oriyiiis ojF Emilish Jlistory (1882), 
and Scorth’s Homan Britain (1333). 

Britanulii IlIctaL The composition of Brit- 
annia motnl varies. Much of it in 90 tin, 3 anti- 
mony, and 2 copper. Another formula is 31 tin, 
16 antimony, 1 copper, and 2 zinc. But most of 
the alloys passing under this name liave between 
80 and 90 jier cent, of tin witli varying projiortions 
of antimnny and coplier. The maunfaetiire was 
begun at Shellield by Haneock and Jessup in 1770 ; 
it rcachctl Birmiiigliaiii towards the close of the 
centuiy, and made gradual progress. At lir.st, the 
articles were made by stamping with dies, ami 
soldering up into form j this, being a slow operation, 
rendered tho artiele.H exiiensive. Afterwanls, the 
cuiiona piiieess of ineUd-spintiing was introduo.od ; 
and this, with the subsidiary operation of swaging, 
rendered a great reduction in price jio.ssible. In 
the spinning proce.«s, a thin sheet or piece of Brit- 
annia metal i.s placed upon a wooden model shaped 
like tho article to lie made ; the model is made to 
rotate in a lathe ; and steel, hardwood, blooilsloue, 
or other tools are employed to press tlie yielding 
metal into all tlio curvatures of tho model. Duc- 
tility is ail essential quality to the attainment of 
this end M'ith the metal; how comiiloLe it is, may 
be seen in such articles as Britannia motnl teapots 
and dish-cover.s, the principal forms of wliieh are 
not given by hammering, stamping, or casting, hut 
by spinning. Be.sides spinning and swaging, the 
proc^es inelude Stamping (ipv.), Soldering (q.v.), 
casting, and polishing. Britannia metal forms a 
mjod gronml or basis for electroiilafcing with silver. 
Britannia metal spooiiH and ladles, niade by easting, 
stamping, and burnishing, have been noafly (Irivon 
out or tho market liy German .silver; but tlio former 
inetal is move largely used than ever for liot-water 
jugs, coffee-pots, sugar-basins, soup turcons, grai'y- 
disiicR, vegetable and side dishes, dram liottles, 
drinkiiig-enps, wine-eoolers, soap-boxes, linuor- 
fmines, cruets, u’aitcrs, trays, S:c. ; and as a basis 
for electroplate. Sliellielcl and llirnungliam are 
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the chief seats of the inamifacture. After eleetro- 
platiiij,' eanie into general use in the decade 1840- 
50, t)jo trade in JJritarinia inetal M’aies became 
double wluit it was previously. 

liritaimia Tubular Bridge. SeeBiuiKtK. 

Britailll'icu.S, or in full, Claudius Tiberius 
Britannicus Cicsav, was the son of the Einpei-or 
Claudius {(^.v. ) and lus wife Messalina, ami was 
born 42 A.D. Tlio second wife of Claudius, Agrip- 
pina, ca\ised her husband to adopt her son Nero, 
and treat Britannicus as an imhecile; and Nero, 
after his accession to the throne, caused bis miser- 
able half-brother to be poisoned in 55. 

British Association, an association who.se 
ohjeet is, hy bringing together men eminent in 
all the .several departments of .science, to assist the 
I)rogi'es.s of discoveiy, and to dilTuse over the whole 
country the latc.st results of scientific reseaitli. A 
prevairing impression tliat England had fallen 
liehind otlier countries, hotli as to the general 
estimation in which scientific men were held, and 
the proseuntion of science itself, led to its foma- 
tion. It was thought that an iinpo.sing union of 
men of science with the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy might tend to revive the philosophic S]tirit 
o! the onuutry. Such meetings had already taken 
place in Germany, and probably su^'gested the 
idea of this institution. Many leading men of 
the ago took part in its formation, but the 
honour of being its founder must he ascribed to 
Sir David Brewster. By his e.xertions the first 
incotlng of those wlio ivoro favourable to tlio design 
wa.s held at York in the year 1831. At this iiiect- 
iiig the constitution of the society was ilotorjiuncd, 
tho several sections had their provinces assigned to 
tliom, and suhjoets wove proposed on which reports 
wore to bo dva^vll up and i'oa<l at the ensuing 
meeting, Tliis took place at G.vford in 18.32. The 
university had <! 0 vdially welcomed the now associa- 
tion, the papers read gave it a high charactor, and 
from tins (late it may he said to have been 
in ooinplcto and sucoesstiil operation. Tlie several 
sections of the society, each of which lias its 
ow’ii committee and jirosident, now are: Section A, 
Mathomatieal and I’hysical Sciences ; B, Chemi- 
cal Science •, C, Geology } 1), Biological >Sdonco.s 
( Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Anatomy ) j E, 
Geograpliy and Ethnology; 1', Economic Science 
and Statistics; G, Moclianical >Scionco; H, An- 
thropology. Many of tlie successive prcHideiita 
have been men of great social and scientilic eini- 
neiico. 

At tho close of each meeting, the town at which 
the meeting shall he held is aetcrniined two years 
in advance, and a ))rcsidont appointed. In 1884 
the place of meeting, contrary to tlie usual prac- 
tice, u’ns at jMontreal in Canada. Tlio subscriptions 
of a coiitimially increasing meinborship have placed 
a large fund at the society’s disposal, uliich 1ms been 
Gxpendcci in tho [U'osecution of scioiice. In many 
cases, us in long astronomical calculations or ex- 
tensive meteorological observations, the labour of 
8ui)in<linatOH is required, ami certain aiqiaratns, and 
it is in defraying sueli expenses tlint the funds of 
the British Association aro voiy wisely enmloyed. 

The annual meeting takes place alsnit tfio end of 
August iuul lasts more than a week, excursions and 
social gatherings divorsifying the more serious 
laljouis of the association. The attendance varies 
considerably, having lieen 3335 at Newcastle in 
18(53, (inly 915 at Swansea in 1880, and 2533 at 
tlie jubilee gathering at York in 1881. The meet- 
ing at Mancliester in 1887 was attended by 3838 
ponsons. The income ilnctuates considerably, having 
in recent years varied from £2200 to over .-£4001) 
(£4336 in 18S7), and the annual grants for the jiro- 
motion of science are usually between £1000 and 


£2000 in amount. The .sums given range from 
£5 to filOO to private persons aiul institutions, for 
the promotion of .science anil puhlioation of results 
of orimnal observations. A volume is published 
annually containing rciiorts on the iirogross of 
science, addresses lielivered, paper.s and alistracts 
of papers rend at the meetings, and copies are 
presented to societies and libraries at home, in the 
cobmic-s, and abroad. 

There is an American Association, meeting in 
the various towns of the United States ; and since 
1872 tliei'C has been a Erench Asiocmfto/i jioxir 
VAvaneement dcs Sciences. Germany lias also 
similar congresses. 

British Collliiihia. f5ee CotArMHiA. 

British Empire. See Gkkat Bicitaik. 

British Glim. See Dkxtiiix. 

British liln.SClim. The British Mnseimi, nn 
important iiutioiial iiiKtitutioii in London, urigin- 
ateil in a bcrpieHt of Sir Hans Sloane, in accordance 
with wliich Jiis extensive collection of objects of 
natural history, works of art, books and niaiiti' 
scripts, was oderotl in 1753 to the goveriiment, 
for the sum of £20,000, or twn-liftUs of its original 
cost. Tlic oiler was accepted ; the necessary funds 
were raised by a lottery j and the collection, along 
with tlie IlnVleian ami Gottonian Libraiies, was 
arranged in Montague House, wliicii had been 
|iurclmscd for £10,250. The new institution, 
thenceforth called the BniTiSH Mu.SEUM, uas 
oiiencd in I7r)9. Tho proseiitathm by George III. 
ol a collection of Egyptian anticiuities in 1801, 
tho purchase id the Tuwnloy ISIarbles in 1805, and 
of the Elgin in 1816, necessitated the erection of 
a now wing. Siam afterwards tlio olil house Avas 
comlcimicd, ami jdnns were jireinivod hy Sir R. 
Smirke for new buildings ; Imt none wore under- 
taken till 1823, tviicn the eastevn wing of the 
jircseiit bnihling was erected for the roeeiitien of 
tlio library of George III., u'liicli liud been pro- 
sentwl to tlio museum by George lY. Tho build- 
ing, a hollow square in tlio Ionic imlcr of aichi- 
tectiirc, was not completed till 1 817- Its principal 
front is towards the south, facing Great Russell 
Street, and presenting an imposing columnar 
facade, 370 feet in leiig^tli. On each side of tho 
musoniii thero is a .scmi-dctiichcd honso, contoining 
the residences of tlio chief oillcers of tho establish- 
ment. 

Scarcely had Smirke’s plans boon carried out, 
when it vvas found that the increase of the library, 
both in liuoks and leadorH, made fresh building 
imperatli’c. A plan devised by Mr (afterwards 
Sir Antonio) Pauizzi, the keeper of the depart- 
ment of prlute<l books, was accepted, rariiaiiient 
voted the lii-st grant foi' it in 1854, and it was 
executed in tliroe years, at a total cost of £150,000. 
The now building was erected in the interior quad- 
rangle, which it almost coinoletely occupies. Tlio 
i-eadiiig-r<KHn is circular, and contains ample and 
coiiifortablo accouiniodation for over 300 readers, 
it is constructed principally of iron, with brick 
arches between the main ribs, Tiie dome is 106 
feet in lieight, and its diameter 140 feet, being 
second only t« the Pantheon of Rome, and that but 
by 24 feet. Equally remarkable lias beon the saving 
of space in the fitting up of tho library. Tho 
shelves are hirnied of galvanised iron plates, edged 
witli wainscot and co^-ered with Icntlier, and are 
supported on malleable-iron stnndarils. Witli the 
excmition of those placed a'uvinst tho external walls, 
the bookcases are all doiiblo, a lattice of ironwork 
being fixed for the longitudinal separation of the 
hooks. Thus, thi-migiiciut tlio whole interior of tlie 
new' building, walls are dispensed witli, the divisions 
being in all cases formed of the double ranges of 
books. The building contains 3- miles lineal of 
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1)ookcii.ses 8 feet Assununff tliem all to be 

^jiaced fill- tlie average octavo bonk azo, tlio entire 
mii'xs form ‘2') iniloH of liook-sbelves, and would 
acconiiuodatc l,0U0,QQ0 fsucli vnUmies, In adilitioii 
to tliis, the doine-ronm, which is the reading-room, 
has accoininodation for CO, 000 volumes. 

Witli the rapiil iiicreaso of the enUeefcions, both 
]iy donation and juircimse, the need of s|ia«o was 
soon again felt, and the trnateca rescdveil to erect a 
building to he devoted enth’oly to Natural History 
—that is to say, to the departments of Hotany, 
iioolrtgy, Geology, and iliiioralo^-— on the .site 
occupied by the International Kxhihition of 1862. 
rariisunent voted in the year 1878, .i!SO,OOQ for this 
imi'iioso, and tho new rooms hegnii to he oceiipie<l 
in 1881. Tho whole cost of the new ninsonin verj' 
nearly reacheil theaninof £400,000. This elegant 
terra-cotta ediJicCj wliicli is sifcnateil at Kenaingt-oii 
intiiG Cvomwell U<«nl, was designed hy Mr Alfred 
Waterhouse. Its gallerios are linely j^n-oiiorticmed 
and well lighted, and tho entranee-hall is one of the 
finest of nindcrn erections. In 1870 tlio revemon 
of a hofpiost of about £65,000, left nioro than half 
a century cavliev, by ^Iv William White, eualdwl 
fiirblier important additions to he mudo to the 
Imilding at Bloomsbury. On the west side has 
heeu erected a now gallery, nieasnviiig 15.8 htot liy 
40, for tho o.'cliibitioii of Greok sculpUiro; on the 
east, on ground fonnovly neouincil by the principal 
lihraviaii^ garden, are Imildings contniiiin^ a com- 
plete set of rooms for tho department of prints, ami 
now accommodation for renuom of iiininiHcripts and 
iiowspai)er,H, which were opened to the puhlie in 
1888. 

CWfcnfa.— At ilvat tho eoiitonta of tho museum 
M’oro airanged under three departmouts—l’iiiitod 
Books, Jtnnnscripts, and Ohjccts of Natural His- 
tory. I'rem time to time tho iiumhcrof the depart- 
•nients has boon inuYoased, ku that, instead of thvec, 
thove arc now olovon— viz. I’rinted Books (with the 
sub-d(3pnrtinoiit of ifaps), Manuscripts, Prints nml 
Drawings, Oriental Aiitifiuitics, Greek and Boiiiuii 
Antimiitlos, Coins and iUcihilH, British and Medi- 
eval Antiipiitiesand Ktlmography, Zoology, Botany, 
Geology, and Jlinevalogy. In noticing the cunteiit.s 
of tlio innsouni, n e shall refer to them in tins order. 

Vi'iutcd /liio/x— This is the largest department In 
the innstmiii. It occupies tlm whole of the ground 
lloor on tho north and east sides, tin.' new building 
Greeted in tho quadvanglo, and a considerable jior- 
lion of the hiisoinciit of tlie innseiim. 

Tiie original heciuest of ,Sir Ilans Sloauc con- 
sisted of 50,000 volumes. In 1757 George II. 
TireHontGil the library' of pwiitcd lumks wliicb bad 
been collected by the kings of England since Henry 
VII., and wliicli included the libmrias of Craiuiier 
and Cnsauboii, He also annexed the important 
prLvilc'ry, which the Royal Bilrrary acquired in the 
reign in Queen Anne, of being supidiedwitb n copy 
of cvQiy puhlicatiou eiitercii at StatioiierK’ Jiulf. 
Among subscipient nddition.H to the lihmry may he 
inentioiiGil tho voluminons collection of pnmplilets, 
&-C. relating to tho civil ivar-s of England between 
1640 ami 1660, presented by Cleiwge HI. ; the 
musical liluavies of Sir J. Hawkins and Hr G. 
Burney i Garrick’s collection of old J'higlish plays; 
Hr Bentley’s collection of tlio classics, annotated liy 
Ins own li.and ; tiio Kev. C. M. Cracherode’s library 
of about 4500 volnino.s, reintiTkablo fi>r their beauty 
and excollonee of condition ; Sir J. Banks’s valu- 
able and extonsivu collection on natural history; 
and a largo in.as.s of tracts and pamphlets rel.atiim to 
tho rrcnch Kovohition, purchascif from J. Wilson 
Crokcr, and of I'Cry great value. The most im- 
portant addition was made in 1823, when George 
iV. presented tho Hplondid library tlmt liad hoen 
collected by Ids father during his long reign, at an 
expense of little loss than £200,000. The mug- 


iiificeiit lihrary of the Right Honmirable Thomas 
GTenville was ‘bciincathcd to the museum in 1846. 
It consists of 20,240 volumes, whioli cost iinwavds of 
.£54,000. In the same year was obtainoif also tho 
extensive collection of Chinese works, amount- 
ing to 11,500 volmncs, which belonged to Kcdiert 
Morrison, By puvclvascs, bequests, au*l douatious, 
the lihrary has uecomo one of tho liist in the world, 
containing now about 1,500,000 printed volumes. 
See Librarik.S. During the year 1886, there 
were mlded 33,844 vnlmiies, iiiclinling miisie and 
volnmes of iioM'spapovs, of wliicli 3946 were pre- 
sontcil. 16,95.3 puvclmsod, 11,548 acquired by home 
copyright, and 1397 by international copyright. 
There vverc also added 5'200 pieee.s of iniisie, and 
alamt 2200 sots of newspapers. 

A catalogue of the printed books, jn seven octavo 
vohmic.s, was published in ISlS-li). So great have 
been the addition.s to the oollcetioii, tliat in 1880 
the general MS. catalogue occupied upwards of 
2000 vohiiiics folio. The adoption in that year of 
the plan of printing the litlo-slips, has cbecked this 
rapid rate of growth, and a printed catalogue is 
now iu progrc.ss. At tho end of 1887, 169 pviutod 
volumes had taken the place of 633 in mamiscri|tt, 
and it is calculated tliat tho beginning of the 
20tli ccutmy will see the whole of the catalogue 
rejircscntcd by some 600 printed volumos, The 
a<loptuui of printing has also facilitated tho coni- 
luencomenl-of asuliiect-eatalogno of all new acquisi- 
tioiis, and tlio lirst jiistalmcnt of this was issued m 
1886. Another important catalogue issued Iw tins 
department is tliat of old English hmiks jaihlisliod 
previously to IC-H, a work of the liighcst hihlio- 
! graphical impoi tanco. 

' 'riie l ight of access to the lihrary Is easily ohtamed. 

Any person desiring it is ‘ to apply m writing, 
addressed “ To tho Principal Lihranau of tlio Britisli 
Museum,” specifying his desciiutiou and place of 
alnnlo, and accompanying his lottov with a written 
recommendation.’ Since the adoption (1880) of 
electric light in tlio reading-room, tiie nuinhciv of 
renders Im.s greatly iiiereascd, and in 188(1 they 
veav.beil the euuvumuH total of 176,898, or 584 per 
diem. The numher of hooks coiKHulteii liy tlieso 
renders was 1,189,080. , 

Mufis . — There are over 50,0f)f) piihlislied and 
20,060 maimscvipb maps in tho museum. A cata- 
logue <vf thoHC lu two large quarto volumes han 
lieeii iMihlishcd. 

A/««w.v<.vv><Av.— The manuscripts are contained^ in 
several moms in the south.east angle of the huild- 
ing. Tho collection consists of: (1) The Hloane 
miuvuHCvipts, relating cAviully to uuidical and natural 
liistory sulijects. (2) Tho (Jottmi manuscripts, 
rieli 111 documeuts referring to tho history of 
Britain, including two of the originals of Matjun 
CkurUt, ill register of English monasteries, and 
iu original lottevH of royal and illustrUnis pev- 
soiuiges. Tliis collection contains thci .Diirlmui- Bonk 
— a copy of the Latin Gospels, with an iutorlineary 
Sa.xoii gloss, liiiishcd in the year 720. (3) Tlie 

Harteiau manuscrijits, a colleetioii rich in illnnii- 
nated MSS., iu nuoieut, civil, nml oc,clesiasticivl 
reeord.s, iu manuscripts of the elasHics, among 
which is Olio of tlie earliest known copies of the 
Odi/ssfift ami in early Engli.sh iioetry. (-1) The 
manuscripts of tho Ancient Royal Liliraiy. ’I'licse 
were ooUected by our kings, {vv>m Riohavd 11. to 
George II. ; many of them were oldained from 
the iuoiiusteri&s at the dissolution. Among.st 
.tlie most vahiahle treasures liere are tho (akIcx 
vI/ca-oHi/miM.v, a mamisoript of the Biljlo wiitton 
in iiMcial Greek, bofiire the idoso of the hth century, 
and the liasilicon Duron of .lames I,, iu his own 
hamlwritiug. (5 ) The Laiisdowne mamiscripl.s. 
This collection comprises tho Bnrglilcy and Caisar 
papers, the mamiscripts of Bishop Itonnotfc, and 
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niiinei'oiis valuable luHtovical doeuinonts and state 
papers. {G) Tiie Hargrave iiiaimseripte, almost 
exclusively coimectod witli lav. (7) The Burney 
luaimscripts, coiitaiiiiiig a large collection of the 
Greek niul Latin classics, Among them is a cony 
of the Iliad, ansu’ering tliat of the Ody$s(nj in tne 
Harlciaii eollection. (8) The Howard- Animlel 
iiiaiiuscriptSj obtained from tiie Royal Society. 
This collection is singularly vicli in niaterinls for 
the history of our own coiiiitry and language. (9) 
The Oriental manuscripts, a collection composed 
of sev'cral jinrehases and hernicsts. It includes 
the manuscripts acquired by Mr Rich while consul 
at Bagdad, and consists of numerous Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and otlior oriental codices. A 
largo series of Ethiopic luaimscripts was obtained 
at Magdala on the occasion 'of the Abyssinian war. 
(10) Additional manuscripts. Tliis collection con- 
sists of inmirnorahle lieqnests, (hmations, and pur- 
chases, which from tlie estahlishmentof the museum 
have heen and are still being ae(pui-ed. Catalogues 
of the complete collections have long been in 
existence, while that of the additional mamiscripts 
is continually being increased by fresh volumes. 
Separate catalogues have also been issucil of the 
collections of Greek and Latin, and als«> of Persian 
manuscripts, and a valuable catalogue of rommices 
is ill progress. The most important recenfc addi- 
tions to the department have been the purchase of 
the Stowe manuscripts from Lord Ashlmnihant, 
and the gift by the Earl of Chichester of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s jiapers in 430 vidumcs. In 
1887 the department contained upwards of 50,000 
volumes, 47,000 charters and rcdls, nearly 10,000 
detaclicd seals and casts of seals, and upwards 
of 100 ancient Greek, Coptic, and Latin papyri. 

Priuls and Drawings . — The collections of this 
department are kept in rooms iii the new build- 
ings erectcfl from the heiiuest of Mr William 
White. They coii.sist of prints and drawings 
bequeathed to the museum in 1799 by the Rev. 
0. M. Cracherodc j of tlioso hequeathed in 1824 
by Mr Payne Knight j ami of numerous smaller 
bequests and donations. No purchases were iiiado 
for this department until aliout 1840, when a sum 
was first iiielucled in the estimates for this purpose. 
The collection now contains examples in all Eiigluih 
and foreign schools of original diiwings, etchings, 
and engravings, also of prints from pictures by 
■well-known masters. It is peculiarly rich in earlv 
Italian and early Gcrinaii, and Diitcli and IHomisli 
engraving.H. Among tlie drawings are fine ex- 
amples of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonawlo da 
Vinci, Albert Durer, and Cfiuude; among the 
water-coloms, of David Cox, Girtin, ana W. 
Muller. The collections of etchings by Rembrandt 
and of engravings by Hogarth are alike unrivalled. 
There is also an extensive collection of English 
and foreign portraits ami of .satirical prints.^ A 
largo nnmlier of Japanese drawings and paintings 
liavo recently lieen acquired, and of the.se a cata- 
logue was is-sued in 1887. 

Oriental Antiquities . — The Egyptian raoniimonta 
in this department date from a period as remote 
ns 2000 years before the Christian era, and come 
down to the Moiiainmcdan invasion of Egypt (640 
A.D.). Tlie collootion comprises the antiquities 
which fell into the hands of the British aniiy at 
the caijitulation of Alexandria; presents from 
General Vyse, the Duke of Northumberland, &c. 
The sculptures are formed of granite and basalt; 
they represent human and allegorical figures, some- 
times of colossal size. There are several beauti- 
fuily sculplurtsl sarcophagi. The key to the Hiero- 
glyphics (q.v.) was inrnished by the celebrate<l 
Rosetta Stone (q.v.), which is placed in the centre 
of the gallery. The smaller Egyptian remains are 
exhibiteil in a gallery on the iipper Uoor ; tliey 
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consist of objects relating to religion, as rei>re- 
scntatioiLS <»f dirinitic.s and sacred animals in >voo(1, 
metal, stone, and porcelain ; of objects relating to 
civil and domestic life, ns dress, personal orna- 
ments, household furniture, artistic and writing 
implements, nrinmir, and weapons of war, frc. ; 
and of objects relating to death and burial, as 
mummies and eoffims, with the scarai)a4, amulets, 
and other ornaments found with tlicm. 

The Assyrian antiquities are contained in a 
suite of rooms erected on the outside of tlie 
Egj'ptian Gallery, and in a spacious room on the 
liasemcnt. The collection consists of sculptures 
excavated at Nimrud, Khorsabad, ami Koyuujik 
by Layard in 1847-50, and more recently by 
Rassam and Loftus, under the direction of Sir II. C. 
liawlinson. The Nimrud .sculptures are the oldest, 
belonging to a period ranging from 930 to 747 
U.C. Those obtiuiicd from Khorsabad seem to Imve 
been execute*! iimlor a monnreh who reigned about 
747-721 D.C., while the collection from Koyunjik 
belong to the time of Sardauajiahis, apparently 
721-025 B.C, The niomimcnts consist chioliy of 
slal« of gypsum, alabaster, and limc-stone sculp- 
tured in low relief, the subjects being the exploits 
of the king whose imlace walls they ornamented. 

Greek and Boman Antiquities . — Tins cnlleotion 
occupies a aerita? *>f rooms extending from the 
icading-numi to the north-west angle of the 
inuseuin. The Lycian Gallery contains a series of 
architectural and sculptural reimiiiis from ancient 
citi^ in Lycia, *ibtnined by Sir C. Felhiwes in 
1842-46. 'Irio Elgin Gallery contains the seulptures 
from Athens and Attica, tlie greater portion of 
which were obtained by tlie Earl of Elgin, ami 
purchased form him by jmrliament in 1810 for 
£35,000. The most important series in the gmlleiy 
is tire decorations of tlie Parthenon {(j.v.), which, 
notwithstanding their dilapidated condition, form 
tire most valunldo monument of Greek art wliich 
lia-s descendetl to moder n times. The gallery eon- 
tains also sculptiires and casts from the Temple of 
Wingless Victory, the Temple of Tlieseu.s, ami the 
Erechthenm, at Athens. Tlio Hellenic Gallery 
contains a immbQr of aniiquilie.s brought from 
Greece and its colonies at dillercnt times. Tire 
most important ar^ twonty-tliree slabs of a frieze 
scnljrturedininezzo-rolicvo, wliich, from the locality 
■where they were found, are called the ‘ Pliigalian. 
Marbles.’ In a new gallery, built out oj the 
White bequest, are the remains of the faiiioiia 
Mansolenni (q.v.) at Halicariiassiis, erected in 
honour of Martsolus liy Ida wi«lov’ Aiteinisia. 
These reinnins were iliscovored liy C. T, Newbui, 
Esq., in 1857-59. 

Tire gallery on tire south side of the luiilding ia 
occupied witu the Roman and Gr.^'co-Ronmn sculp- 
tures. The bulk of the collection rvaa hmned by 
Oltnrles Townley, Esq., and j)urcha.sed in 1805 for 
£20,00(1. It contains an iiitei'esting series of Roman 

{ lurtrait sculpture-^, and a r eiy extensive mytho- 
ngical series, anmngst rvliieh are s*mio of universal 
fame — the Venus, (Jlytie, the Discobolus, and nijiny 
other's. A rorrm on tire basement is approjiriated 
t*i mosaica and nilsccdlaneous immrimunts, sucli aa 
representations of animals, aiehitecfcaral ami deco- 
rative fragments, and sacred and domestic iniple- 
luenls. A line collection from Soutliern Italy, 
exhibiting specimens of the arts of the Etruscans, 
Greeks, and Romans^, was bequeathed to the 
museum by Sir AVilham Temple in 1850. Tlio 
former reatling-room of the department of prints in 
the north-west angle is now occupied by a collec' 
tion of Greek and Roman sepulcliral monuments. 

The collections of smaller remains are placed in a 
suite of rooms on the upper iloor. They consist of 
(1) An extensive HOvies of vases, commonly, though 
not correctly known as Etruscan, formed from the 
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collections of Sir W. Haiiulton, &c., an(l_ from 
excavations in Sicily, Klunle.s, and on tlio sites of 

I. TVceli eoluiiies in Oyreuc and elsewliei'e. (2) A 

iiHseellaneoiis collection of terra-cottas, mural 
naiutings, and other objects, (3) Bronzes of Greek, 
Etru-scfin, and Romnu workiiiaiisliii), consisting 
of scnlptnrcs, and '’aiious domestic and other 
articles, as candelabra, lainps, vases, lior.se-trap- 
pings, aviuom', &t;. (41 The c<iUeetiou of engraved 

genis and gold ornainents, now, since tire addition 
of the Blncas and Castellani collections, perliaps 
the lichest in the world. 

Coins and Medids. — The very large collection of 
these olijects is arranged in chronological order 
under live groat divisKins— viz, ; Greek, Roman, 
Medieval and Modern, English, and Oriental. 

liritish and Mcdhmd Aniiqnilics iitul Ethno- 
grapJvj. — The Briti.sli collection is arranged in 
chronological order. The oldest series contains the 
antiquities of tlio Stone and Bronze neriods, con- 
sisting of celts, daggers, swords, .shields, and early 
pottery. The British- Jloman antiipiities comprise 
sjieciniens of earthenware, lamps, and niiseellaneon.s 
articles. A small collection of Hepulehral nvn.s, 
weapons, and personal ornaments renre.sents the 
Aiigdo-Saxon iicriod. The Ethnograpnical collee- 
timi contain.^ antiqnitioa well as objects of 
moclei'ii use. In Iti'ul Jlr Heiji’y Cliristy hequcatheil 
to the muscnin his oxtensivo eollcotions of an- 
tiquities and otiinognvphy, find theao are now 
exlilldtod in the former ‘jjiid Gallery.’ Another 
valunblo bequest is the Slade collection, illustrating 
tiie liisthry of glass in all its brandies. But the 
depavtnient luis' had no niore generous donor than 
its present keeper, Mr A. \V, Franks, whose numer- 
oua gifts to it cannot Iks valued at less than 
£ 20 , 01 ) 0 . 

History Museum nf South Kciisinfiton . — 
In IHSfJ the trustees united the Natural History 
dcpavtniesits under Ibofossstsv Owen, who was thou 
appointed superintendent of Natural History. In 
the spring of 18S1 tliti now Imililing uveoted at Houth 
Konsinglon, for the rccisption of the zoological, 
ininorivlogieal, geological and botanical depart- 
incuts, was opened tb the public. The following 
dopartiuonts, therefore, tliough belonging to the 
Britisli Slusourn, now form tlie Natural History 
Museum at I'rdiinvoU Road, South Kousington. 

Zoologieul IJcpurluient, — This dopurtuient con- 
tains a collection of aninnils arranged in systematic 
order in tho gallciies, ooniprislng stuired inanmials, 
birds, reptiles, and lishes, and tlio hard portions 
of radiate, inolhiscaii, and articulate animals. A 
room is specially devoted to the fauna of Britain. 
In rooms on the ground and basement doors are 
arranged the collections of insects, of o.steolngy, and 
of specimens preserved in spirits. In 1873 the 
uiiiquo and extensive collection of Birds formed in 
the Eastern Avehipelago by Wallace, Avas acquired 
by purchase. Recent aililitions arc the magnifi- 
cent Gould collection of humming-hird.s, and tho 
'Walsiiiglmin collectiou of birds and birds’ ne.sts. 

Botaniiial DeparUnent, — The lievbavium of Sir 

II. Bloaiio, the niielen.s of this collection, con- 
sisted of about 8000 sj>ecies, liound in 2()‘2 voliunes, 
In 1820 the inagiiilicent heibavium of iSir Jo.seph 
Bai\ks was bequeathed to the ivmscum, and uudev 
the superintendence of I’nhert Brown, was trans- 
ferred to two roDiiis prepared for it in tho south, 
east angle of the building. Tim collection has 
since been rai>uUy iuereasiiig : during the year 
1880 about iK)t)0 .species of plants Averc added ; and 
in 1873 William Wilson’.s licrbarium of Britisli 
,aml foreign mosses Avas acquired by piireiiaso. 
The collection contains an oxtraoidinavy number 
of typical sjiecimens—the idoiitical plant.s from 
Avhieh the original dcserijitions were taken by 
Liuiueiis, Aublot, Jucquin, Brown, Bentham, Ben- 


nett, and otliens. Tho exhibition rooms contain a 
scries of specimens illd.strating the most striking 
characteristics of tlio great divisions of the yego- 
tahle king(ioni, arranged in order; and a series of 
fossil plants, the value of which is increased by the 
tran.sparent sections sliOAving their structure, Avliich 
are placed beside them. 

Geological Dcpurlment.—'Ulm collection occupies 
the Avall-casos of the pnncipal gallery on tlio north 
side of the museum. It contains an extensive 
.series of the fossil remains of plants and animals 
from the A-arious fossiliferous strata ; it is o.specially 
rich hi the fossils of the secoudavy foviuatious. 
Amongst its more vahiahle contoiits may bo men- 
tioned tlie collections of Br Mantell, the Tertiary 
fossils collected by Br I’alcnnev in India, and the 
vmnavkablo fossil birds f«in\ Now i'.caland. 

Mincratogical ])epartincnt.—l^\io minerals are 
contained in tho table-cases in the Geological 
Gallery. They arcs arranged according to a ehemieal 
claHsil'Icalimi.'^ Many valuable and uniquo hpecimmis 
exist in the collcctiun, Avliicli is rajndly increasing. 

The expenses of the musonm are paid b.v grants 
of public iiioiioy. According to tlio estimates, 
£147,38ii Avevo required in 1887-88, 

Wliilo tliL'u.sefnlncss of tho musenin must alAviiys 
bo gauged by the help it renders to real students, 
mueli of late years has been dono to inereaKo its 
pojinlarity Avith casual visitors. To every article 
oxliibited is attached a label, giving Us name, and 
Avhoro needful, something of its liistory. In dupiirt- 
meiits, the bulk of avIioho troasurcH cannot be dis- 
played, selections are placed in shoAV-eases, among 
the most interesting nr whiuli are those containing 
autographs of colcb^rated personages ; ancient, ori- 
CTital, and illuminated nuvuuscvlpts, books UIuh- 
trating tho history of printing in various countries, 
rare bindings, &e. By tlio Boiiai’trnent of I’l'ints a 
permanent cxhiliition is given of Avorks illiistiating 
the history of etching and ongvavlug, ami ivvvange- 
munts have been iiiaao for tomiiorary uxliibitions of 
rarities. During the Inst few yoiu's also exhibitions 
lutvo been given in tlio King's Lilnary in eoniiec- 
tion Avith tho centoimricH el Twiithev, Wyclif, and 
Ilandol, tlio Anglo-JoAvisli Exhibition, ikc. The 
luuniier of visitors to tho museum in 1K8I1 amounted 
to 1104,803 to tiic parent institution, and 382,742 to 
tho muHOUin of Natural History. 

BHtoii F4U’ry, a seaport of .South Wales, in 
Giiiinoi'gansliiri;, at the mouth of the river Neath, 
2)s miles from tho husy town of Neivtli, toAvhlch it 
serves as a port. I’op. of parish, 0001. 

Itrittany (h’r. Hretagmi), the groat iiortli- 
Avostern noniiisnla of Franco_, e.xtending in tri- 
angular form into the sea, its base resting on 
Normandy, Maine, Anjou, aiyl I’oitou, its sides 
AViished hy tlie Chaimol and tho Atlantic Ocean. 
In earlier tiuie.s it formed, with tho name of duchy, 
one of the provinco-s of Franco ; noAV it foriiis tlio 
live departments of Finistbre, CAtos-du-Nord, 
Morhihaii, Ille-et-Vilaiiie, and Loiro-Inforioiiro, 
Avith a total area <if 13,130 sq. lu., and a popuhv- 
tion (188(i) of 3,138,400. Boloro tho Revolution, 
this district fell into the nino dioccse.s of Rennes, 
Bol, Nantes, St Malo, and ,St Rrienc, TrAguior, 
Vannes, <iuiinpeY, and St Pol-do-Leon ; of Avhich 
the livst live made up tho tAvo impnlar divisions, 
the uanies of which aro still iiideml in goiioral uso : 
Uppor Brittany {..llaiUc-lirctaguG) ) tlm last four, 
Lower Brittany [Bassc-Byciagiic). Though tho 
lieiglit of its mountains nowlicro oxoceds UgO foot, 
tiioir structure giA’os to the peninsula a wild and 
savage aspect, (day-slate forms tlio coutro of Lln> 
country, ami musses of granite liso in tho north 
aiiil tlic south. Tho climate is often foggy, and 
subject to violent storms of Avind. Largo* tracts 
of land lie uncultivated j but in tho Avoll-Avatorcd 
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valleys vegetation is luxuriant. The ijeenliar 
shut-in situation and the characteristics of soil and 
climate in Brittany, seem to have had a powerful 
etfect on the character of its ijeople. The Breton 
has generally a tinge of mehineholy in Ids tlispn.si- 
tion ; and often coneeals, under a dull and indiirerent 
exterior, a lively imagination and strong feelings. 
He is passionately attached to his country and Ids 
customs, and is .strongly averse to change, A hold 
Beaman and steady soldier, he is devoted in his 
loyalty to time-honoured authority in church and 
state, and is capahlc of extraordinary devotion and 
sacvilice of self for Ids ideal. His jiiety is ^wo- 
fouml, although simple and nnufrectcd ; his pride, 
serious and solf-re.spectful, entirely free from that 
petty peevishne.ss and uneasy watching for small 
slights which so often helittle the real dignity of the 
Celtic nature, The manners of the natives might 
ho called rude hut for their simplicity. The per- 


eontago of illiterate poisons in iMorluhan is 50; 
in Loire-Iiif6rienre, Cfltes-dn-Nord, and Fiiiisthrc 
it sinks to 40 ; in Ille-ct-Vilainc it is as low as 
30. TIui-s hook-leandiig, so far as regards French 
hooks, has ivavdly yet reached nuive than a half 
of Brittany, and tlio Bretons would he ignorant 
and uncivilised indeed hut for a quite extra- 
ordinary wealth of traditional song and story, 
that servos eflectively all the purposes of a national 
cultnye. I'evhaiw nowhere in the world ha« folk- 
lore reached such a high dovelopmont, and this not 
less in quality than In qnantikv | for no traditional 
atovios come near the Breton flilk-talos, no popular 
uootr.y the Breton folk-aongfl. It must not he 
lOTgotton that there hoa long existed a pretty 
ahuiidant litomtiu'c, at least in voligious snhjecls, 
in tlio Breton language, anil that oven in onr day 
many natives are capable of reading this who do 
not road, and need not even speak, Froncli. No 
part of Buropo contains so many mogalilhlo 
monuments ns Brittany, ^yitlnn the iirovhice 
nvo more than six himdrcd (Mmens, and more 
than eight Iniiulrcd isolatod wenkirs, and those, 
moreover, the grandest oxaniplos in tlio worhl. 
Tlio largest, nt lioomnriaquov in Movhlhan, is 
07 foot high and no loss than 342 tons in weight. 
Cmnlcchs also are very common, some of root* 
niigulnr form. The groat altf/iimenis near Carime, 
situated within a few miles of each otlior, are the 
most colehvntod megalithic inonumonts in the 
worhl. 

•Tn ancient times, Brittany, under the namo of 
Armorina, was the centre of the confeiloratod 
Armorican tribe, s, wlio were of Celtic origin. 
Later it was known as Provincin Lngihtnensis 
Tvftia, but it never was more than nominally 
under Koman sway. Already entirely liberated 
in the 4th century, it became divided into several 
allied republican states, wliioU afterwards pmssod 
into potty inonnrcliics. The Franks called its 
turbulent and warlike population Breton; the 
Latin writers, since the 5th century, Britunni 
ami Brlttones ; wliile tlie country was called Brit- 
(oiiim CVsimo'fmt, nlt^i latev lirikattiiu I\fiaQi\ to 
distinguish it from, tlio island of Britannia iicims 
the Cmaniiel, and to mark the original identity 
in the iiopnlations of the two. Brittany hecamo 
subject to the Franks in tlio reign of Cliarleniagne, 
ami was handed over by Chavlc.s the Simple to the 
Northmen in the lOtli century. After iievco 
struggles the Bretons at length acknowlcilged the 
suzerainty of the Norman dukos. GeqfiVoi, Count 
of .Rennes, was the first to assume tlio title of Duke 
of Bretagne, in 992. The duchy of Brittany was 
incorporated with France in 1532 hy Francis L, to 
whom it hud come hy mnn'iage; and subserruoiitly it 
sliarod in the general fortnne.s of the kingdom. Its' 
local parlemciit at Rennes was of course meroly its 
supremo court, ■which hut rarely played a political 
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rule. At the outbreak of the Revolution all the 
towns, and even .some of the larger communes as well 
as the coast idllages, oinhraced the new klea.s, but 
the country-people mostlv followed the lead of their 
curds and lamllords, and remained intensely loyal 
to the ancient royal house. Brittany accordingly 
became the arena of a long and hlooily .struggle 
against dominant repnhlicanisni. its Cliouaiis almost 
rivalling the Vendcaiis in the heroic stuhhornness 
of their opposition to the Revolution ; hut it must 
Ijo renieini)ere4l tliat the revolt against the n(nv ideas 
was at no time general as it was in Vendee. It 
was still snioulderiiig so late as 1832, when there 
M’as an outbreak of popular feeling in fn^’oiir of the 
older Bourbons. Brittany lias given many great 
men to France: Abelard, Dngnesclin, the Con- 
netahle do lUclienumt, Jacques Cartier, Jlichel 
Columh, Doiit Lobincau, Duclos, Sureouf, Broussais, 
Laiinnec, Jiilos Diips'd, Diiguay-Trouin, Keratry, 
Mauiiei'tuis, Cliatoaubriand, Lamennais, Jules 
Simon, and Renan, not to mention emmtle.ss sea- 
men and admirals. See Darn, Histnirc dc Breiufjm 
(3 vols, 1820) ; Lo Saint, La Brctaane Ancicune et 
Moderns (2tl cd. Limoges, 1879) ; Loth, VtHmigru- 
tion Breionue c.h ArmoriquQ (1883); Jo.aiine, Brc- 
toz/nc ( 1884); and Dean Clmrcli's essay (1846), full 
of insight and sympathy, repiinted in the livst 
volinno of his MisvcUnnica (1888). 

Lfcnjpmf/c findLifcrfRiirc,— The BvctoulBccJoncf;, 
Brczouncl;; Fi'. Bus Itrc.toH), the ancient language 
of Brittany, still called suinotinics Ariuoi'ioan, to 
distinguish it from insular Breton, is one of those 
small Celtic tongues wliicli Iiave continued to ho 
Hpokon languages down to tho present time. It 
forms, together with '^Vclsll in 'll'nles, tlio but 
recently extinct Cornifdi in Cornwall, and that 
language known from a numhor of inscriptions to 
have boon the tongue spoken hy the ancient Hauls, 
the Cymric or Bonthorn group of the Coltic Ian- 
gmigoa. It is at tlie present day spoken chiefly 
in tlio department of Finistlsre ami the western 
parts of Cfttes-du-Nord, and in Morbihaii, ami is 
still, according to the careful onlonlntlons of M. Paul 
S6hniot (in La llamc d'Ethnorjruphio lor Jnnimvy 
1886), the ordinary language of about 1)322,000 
poisons, of whom no fewer than 670,700 know tliat 
language alone. Tlio paper rofoiToil to contains- 
maps shoM’ing village hy vlllngo tho existing limits 
of Breton and Frenoh, hi. S6blllot eatiiuates 
that by tlio close of the pre.sont contiu’y tiiore 
will be no more than 100,000 persons ignorant 
of French, without, liowever, the Breton ceasing 
to he the ‘vornncula lingua' of almost all the 
actual Breton country. Breton has four dialects : 
that of Vannc.s ( of Quinmor (C'or- 
nouailluis), of Trdguier (TrCcorrois ox Trigorois), 
and of St Po!-do-Lcon (JA'.onais), of which tlio Inst 
is tile mo.st important. Tlie dialect of Leon is the 
purest of the four, although the narrowest in its 
^geographical extent; while the Cornqunillais is 
the widest, and next to it tlie Yaiinetais. Tliese 
dialects indeed folloAv very nearly the liinit-s 
of the ancient dioceses. Breton is most closely 
allied to Cornish and next to Welsh, bub it snr- 
pa-sses both these tongues in the rofiiiemont of its 
gramiuatical forni-s and words. Most coiiqiGtent 
scluilans consider it as having been carried across 
tbe Cliatmcl from England m the settlement made 
in the Ctli century. Bee Rhys, Leetnres on Welsh 
Philologg {2i\ ed,‘l879), and Bellogiiet, ICthnogenia 
Guuloisc (4 vols. 1858-75). Tlio greatest .service to 
the grammar and lexicography of the language has 
been denehy I‘atev Gvegoire of 'Roatvenen, Le Pel- 
letier, and especially Lo Gonidec (died 18.38). The 
last wrote the best* grammai' ( Paris, 1807 j 3d eel. 
18.50), as well as an excellent lexicon (Angoul6nie, 
1821 : St Brieuc, 2 vols. 1847-50)._ Many valuable, 
papor.s on questions of Breton pliUology have been 
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conti'ilmtcd to tlie Ihvitc CcUiqne, -wliich M-a.s coin- 
Bieiiced by H. Gnidoz at Paris in 1870, by Gaidoz, 
Ad. Pictet, Dr Stokes, Professor Itliys, D’Arbois do 
Jubaiiivillo, Lo Jfen, Sauvo, Lnzel, and other 
.scholars. At the present day Prcton plnloloi^y is 
brilliantlv represented by two youii^' seliolar.s, 
Bretons troth by birth ana tongue : M. Lotli, pro- 
fessor at Eennes, mul M. Krnanlt, i»rofossor at 
Porticos. At tlie instigation of M. Lotli, and 
mainly under his editorsliip, the Faculte des Lettres 
4it He'imes 1ms publislied since 1885 a review, Lcs 
Anuales de Bretagne, devoted in great part to 
Breton philology. See also Whitloy Stokes, ^[idtUl•. 
Jireton Hours, with tvaiislatioii and glos.sary (Cal- 
cutta, 1876), and Ids Old Breton Glosses (Calcutta, 
1879 and 1880; and reprinted in the ‘Transactions 
of the tLondnn^ Philologieal Society ’ for 1886). 

Tlie Breton literature of the earliest period (since 
the 6tli century) is grouped together with tlie 
Bardie literature of the British Isle.s. Many of the 
oldest and most fauums of the liavd.s (as Gwezuou, 
Taliesin, Siilio) belonged perhaps to Ihittany, ami 
tlieir strong and spirited poetry, partly of a patriotic 
and historical, partly an orotic character, may liavo 
had no small inllnence on the work of the Preneh 
troiiveresof thcsuccecdingcentnries. Weneeilonly 
allude to the Artlmrian cycle of legend, worlceil 
up with sncli poetic wealth and variety of form by 
the medieval poets. The eliief inonuinents of old 
Breton are two miracle-plays, a prayer-hook or 
‘Hours,’ a dictionary, and the cartularies of two 
nionastcries. Of the play.s, ttie limb is founded on 
the life of St Nonna or Nonita, and exists in a 
ananuscript n-scribed by Zeus.s to the 14th century. 
It was chieliy' from tins source, together with the 
two cartularies of tlie monasteries at Rliednn and 
Landoi'in, alluded to aliove, that Zeiiss drew the 
Jnaterials for tlio Armorican part of his famous 
(fnanniulica Celiiea. It was published in 1837 
under the title of Buhez Suiitcz H’onn, but a imicli 
better edition was given by M. Kriiault in vol. viii. 
of the Revne Celtique. The second play, the 
Jitirzud hraz Jeznz, the great miracle or iny.stcry 
■of Josns, was edited by Hensni't de la Villenmrqiid 
in ISfio, with a translation. It should, however, 
he added that this mystoiy hn,s since been shown 
to he a translation from the French. As in course 
■of time the Froneh spceeb and cnltnre sju'ead over 
tlie country, and became the more familiar form 
for literary expression, the Breton struck root all 
the deeper into the alFectlons of the eonitiion people, 
by becoming the chosen medium alone for tlie 
expression of tlieir liomely proverb, song, and 
stoiy. Although it gradually ceased to he used 
for formal literary composition, Breton contiuned 
for centuries to be the medium through whieli the 
mamials of piety supplied by the eliureh reached 
tlie faithful. The primitive manner of life pre- 
served tlie conditions necc-ssary not only for the 
transmission, hut the creation of the folk-tale and 
the ballad, and genuine examples of these have i 
■continued to he produced liy tlie free working of I 
the popular iiuagiuatiou almost down to our own I 
time, The c.xtraordinaiy wcaltli of Breton popular ■ 
literature was lirst revealed lo tlie world, altlicnigli 
under a somewhat fictitious garb, by La Ville- 
niarque. His Barznz Breiz (1839; l^nglisliecl liy. 
Tom Taylor in 1805) professed to he the fruit (if 
many years’ collecting in every part of Lower 
Brittany, but unfortunately it cannot he accepted 
a.s a gemiino nndoctored product of the popular 
iinagiiiatioii in the proper and seicntilic sense. 
It consisted of gwerzioii (plural of ijiccrz), lieroic 
or niytliologieai ballads, many of wliieli are 
short, but some have as many as GOO verses; sonunt- 
(plural of soiw, or s6ii), love and festive .songs; 
and religious poems ; and was accompanied witli 
translations and notes, ami tlie original airs noted 
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in the sixth edition (1807), some of_ wliicli_ had, 
liowevor, been given already in the lirsb edition. 
Other volumes iif poetry in the Breton langnago 
wore Luzel’s Bepred Breizad ( ‘ ahvay.s Breton’), 
consisting of original ver.se (Morlaix, 1805), aiul 
a line collection under Ids (iditorship of genuine 
giccrziou or popular ballads cliiclly in tlie dialect 
of Trdguier, G'lecrzioii Ilrciz-Tzcl (2 voIk. 1874). 
M. Lnzel, wlio is one of the most iutelligoiit no 
less tlian patriotic j'opresentativo.s of ‘ Bretagne 
brotoimanto ’ now living, as well im one of the 
most profomidly learned and scienlinc folklorists 
of France, is at present preparing a great collec- 
tion of sonioH, The legends .of Brittany Avero 
worked up with fine eflect liy Emile Souvostre in 
\m Foyer Breton (1844), and to their rare literary 
clmvm'Ave owe some of tlie lincstr passages iu the 
pages of George Sand and Henan. Siiioe_ tlio Kith 
ceiitniy, as has already been said, tlio native clergy 
have u-sed tlie Breton sjieech for the composition 
of religions (days and liymns, as avoII as sermons 
ami hiioks of edification and instruction. At the 
present day tliere still ajipoar one or two almanacs 
in Breton, 'some of which, liowevor, are hi-lingnal ; 
u’liile llie journals issued in Brittany pnhlisli from 
time to time articles in the native language, and at 
election times there is a plentiful crop of Breton 
])lnciu'ds and posters ; but it cannot ho said tliat 
the Breton is now a (mltivatcd language other than 
accidentally. TIio Avuekly iourniil Feiz ha Breiz 
(‘Faith ami Brittany’), wiiich liad a predominantly 
religious character, died at Quim\)or after ninotoen 
years’ existence (26bh April 1884 }. There yet Availed 
in Upper Brittany an ample liarvost of folklore, no 
less than .song and story, for the most learned and 
indefatigable of its editors, M, Tanl Sdhillot, tlio 
chief of Avho.se collections are Ids Contes Popidaires 
de la Haute- Bretagne ( tlireo series, 1880-82), lAiUr- 
etture Orale de la Hauic-Bretagne (1881), Tradi- 
tions ct Superstitions de la Havte-Bretagne (2 a'oLs, 
1882), Contes de, Terre ct de Mcr, LOjendcs dc la 
Haute-Bretagne (1885), and Coutiimcs Populaires 
de la Haiito-Brclagne (1886). And from La 
Yiliomarqud’s oAvn ground, Lower Brittany, iM. 
Lnzel has given the Avorld the riidi gleanings 
of years in LCgcndcs Chrelieunes ile la .Btfssc- 
Bretagne (2 \-ols. 1881 ) and Contes Populaires de la 
Bassc-Bretagne (3 vols. 1887), two iiivahialdc col- 
lections that have a jdace on tlie shelves of all 
folklorists everyAvhere. 'I'herc is also a good 
collecition of Breton proverbs, ‘ Lavarou-Koz, by 
L. F. Sauve (1878). See a line jiaper by Ilenii 
Gaidoz on ‘La Poosio Bretonne jiendant la guene 
de 1870-71,’ in tlio Jleiuic de.s Deux Hontlcs for 
December 16, 1871 ; and for otlior books and pajicrs 
the ' Bibliograptiio des Traditions ct do la Liltiira- 
ture Poimlaire dcs la Bretagno,’ by IL Gaidoz and 
Paul Sdtiillob, in vol. v. of the Itcrnc Celtique, 
Brlttlft-.stlU'S ( Opliiuroidea ), one of tlio classes 
of Ecliinodei'inata, including forms not far removed 
from stavlislics (Asteroids), but difrering markedly 
in the more centralised body, more sharply dcliiHKl 
arms, and more active liabit. Compared more fully 
Avith stavlislies, the hrittlc-stars are more mnsonlar 
and less limy; tlie arms do not contain (ligc'stivc 
emea from tlie gut nor reproductive} organs, and are 
suiipnrted by an axis of central limy bodies like 
vci'tehru! ; tlie tnhe-feot are smaller, probably 
siiujily tactile, and locomotion is ed'ccted by tlie 
mnscular wriggling of the arms ; the groove s() well 
seen on tlie ventral surface of tho starfish arm is 
hero closed in liy limy jilates ; the iilimontary canal 
is blind — that is, Avithout ami.s ; the entrances to 
the Avater-vaseulav sy.stom (madreporic plates) are 
ventral; aiul the larval form is qnito difrerenb, 
Tho popular name ‘brittle-star’ refers to the ox- 
trome ease Avith Avliich the arms break ; another 
common uanie, ‘sand-stars,’ vefevs less luipjiily to 
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tlioir ncoasioiial oacuvreiice on tlio sliore ; the 
teelmioal title OpliiiivoM iloscrihcH tlie snake-like 
coils of tlieir ‘iiriiis.’ Tlio coniinonest British 
species are tlio Common Sand-star [Ophiura textii- 
mta), the Lesser Sand-stav {0. edhtda), and the 
Common Brittle-star (Cp/ivorojnrt rofiulo,). Another 
important geims is Enryale, to -wliicli the Basket- 
fish or Argns Starfish belongs. See Echixoi)e 1 £M.s, 
STAiii-'i.sn. 

ItrittOll) JoHM, topograidier and antiquary, 
the son of a small farmer and village shopkce))dr, 
Avas horn in 1771, near Chippenham, Wiltsliire, and, 
losing his parents young, roceh'ed but a scanty 
education. At sixteen he went to London, anil 
Avas in turn cellarman, clerk, and compiler of a 
song-book. Some contributions to a dmmatic 
miscellany led the publisher to employ Inm, 
Avith a young friend, Brayloy, to compile tlie 
Ikuntien of VViltshlrc ; its success led up to the 
Ikiinfies of Enfflcnul and Wales, on behalf of 
Avliicli the joint authors travelled IluOO miles to 
inspect tlie localities deserihed, and which cost 
A’oO.OOO. They also prepared the Jkaidies of Bed- 
fordshire in the same manner. Britton aftev- 
Avards issued a more elahnvato Avork, entitled 
the Arc.hiteetvral A)diiin}(ivs of Enijland. fie 
died in London, Jamiavy 1, ISdV. One'of the most 
important of his publications Avas The Ciithcdi'al 
Antiquities of Enfflund (l-l: vols, folio and 4to, 
1814-35, Avitli upwards of 300 highly finished plates ). 
AUogotlior, his illustmtod works nnniher oiglity- 
seven, besides others of a similav kind Avhiclt no 
edited. Britton Avas amongst the Ihvib to combine 
ami populai'ise antiipiarian and tonograpliical 
dcsoviptinn, ami by liis letter to Josepn Hnmo in 
1840 on the presorvatiou of anolent inomiments, 
lie anticipated the Aot of 1882. See \\\HAntohiO' 
yveiphy ( 1850). 

ISrLvC'la’OalllaiHlCt a town in the Rroncli 
ilepavtniont of Covrbiio, 55 miles liiSE. of Limoges 
hymll. Pop, (1880) 0413. 

Itrixcih a toAvn of Tyrol, on the Bvoimer 
Railway, 57 miles SSE. of Mnnieh. It is the seat 
of a pvince-hisliop, and has several monasteries and 
a theological seminary. Pop. 4842. 

Krlxhaiiij a market-town and seaport of 
Devonshire, England, on Tor Bay, 25 inileH fij. 
<if Exeter (82^ by vail). It is an irregular place, 
«ni'iiikle<l over fcliree valleys and four hillsides t 
inctnvcsquo, tliongli po,sses.setl of no architccturul 
features, and fishy ns even few fisliin^-towns. 
l.licat quantities of fresh fish nro sent to London, 
Bath, and Bristol { several vessels are engaged in 
the foreign and coasting trade j there is a little 
shiphuilding; and the placo is a faA'ourite sea- 
bathing resort. Tliere arc iron-mines, limestone 
quarries, mineral-paint Avovks, and a bone c.avo on 
Windmill Hill, discovered in 1858, Avhleli contained 
bones of the maininotli, vliinoeoros, horse, voindeur, 
hyena, bear, Ac., l)esLdes paheolithic flint imple- 
ments ( sec Cavij ). At Berry Head, a mile distant, 
is a Roman camp. Tt was at Brixliani that William 
of Oraiigo landed, Novemher 4, 1088. Pop. (1851) 
.5627; (1881) .)3(K). 

ItriXtOll is a district (»f London (SW.), in 
Lainbctli parish. 

ISriza, or Qij.vking Gra.ss, See Gha.ss, Pas- 

TITltK, 

Iti’oncii, Baroaoh, ov Bhauuch, a town of 
Gnzerab, Bombay Presidency, 228 miles N. of Bom- 
bay by rail, on the novtli bank of the Nerlnidda, 
from AvhoRG inundations it is protected by a river- 
AA’all, 30 to 40 feet high, hnilt of large blocks of 
stone. Eigliteon Jmndred years ago Broach Avas 
one of tlic chief jiorts of N^cstern India, and its 
foreign eominereo did not absolutely disappear 
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until the end of the I8th century. In the IGth 
century the Pnrtngnosc reported* it a toAvii of 
AveaA-ers, ‘ avIio make the finest cloth in the world ; ’ 
this fiUJic led to the foniuling of English and Dutch 
factories licro in the following century, and GA-en 
yet its liand-loom Avoaviiig is of importance. Broach 
was taken by the British in 1772, ceded to .Siiulliia 
in 1788, and agMin stormed by a Bntish force in 
1803, since Avliich date it has* remained a Britisli 
posso.ssion. It c.arvies on a small coasting trade, 
the principal exports being raw cotton, grain, and 
seeils, There is a Hindu liospital for old and sick 
aniiuals, maintained at a cost of £5.80 annually. 
Pop. (1881) 37,281, iiiclnding many Parsecs and 
.fains. — The district of Broach, an allnvial plain 
sloping Avestwards to the shores of tlie Gulf of 
Cambay, is .54 miles in lengtli, and from 20 to -10 
miles in hrcadtli, Avibh an area of 1-1.53 sq. in. The' 
black cotton soil of the district is liignly fertile. 
There is a vailAvay Inidgc of 67 siiaiis over the Nor- 
hndda, Avith a length of 4122 feet. Pop. (1881) 
320,030. 

ItroaU ArroM', a government mark, thns, 
stamped, cut, ov otherwise fixed on all suliil ^ 
materials used in Her Majesty’.s ships or 
dockyards, and on government sfcnrca of all ^ 
kinds, in order to prevent lavooiiy. The origin 
of the mark is obscure; Walford {Uislor\j of 
NcAwnstlii, vol. Hi. 1884) says it was nsetl by tlio 
collector of ciistohis in NoAvcaHtlc as a mark _foi* 
goods seized. , Tlin acquittal of a dealer in inarino 
stores prosecuted for having in bis p(>Kse.ssion cor* 
tain stores bearing the broad arrow of Ids niajo.sty, 
led to the passing of the Aot of 10118, which enacts ' 
that persons in possession of naA’al stores, nr goods 
of any kind marked Avitli tlio broad arrow, ov otlier 
marks therein mentioned, and usually oniidoyed 
in marking naval stores, shall forfeit all such goods 
and £200, and also pay costs, The mark is for iron, 
AA’ood, <Src,, Avliat tlio eoloiu'-khvond is for sail-cloth 
and ropes, as it enables the snmilcst piece of siicii 
articles to be identifieil os government praperty. 
Bi*oart-bilI. Bee SiiovKi.uiTi. 

ISrond'bottom a immo 

derisively amilieil to the ministry formed by Henry 
Polham m 1744, because it professed tn inchido all 
parties of Avoight and inJlnonee in the state in n. 
grand coalition, imd comprised no loss than nine 
tlnkes. Tims for a time the Wliig party were 
rennited, and oven Tory simnort secured. The 
ministry avas dissolved in 1/54, liy the doatii of 
Polham, though several of its original meinhers had 
seceded long before. 

Broad €Inircli. See Englakd( Church of). 

Broadmoor, in RE. Berkshire, 2 miles from 
Wollington College Station, is the state asylmn for 
.500 criminal lunatics. It is a large brick building, 
opened in 1803. 

Broads, The Norfolk, avo a series of inland 
lakes usually .said to bo formed by the widening 
or ‘ bvnadeniiig ’ out of the rivers, llore probably 
their origin is duo to a cliaiigo in the goneral 
level of the land surface of the county; for 
even within historic times the river Yare was 
ail estuary of the sea, in AA’liich herrings were 
caught, at the time of Domesday. Tho broads 
par excellence are those up the Bure or North 
River (AvliicIi empties itseli into the sen at Yav- 
: mouth), and its tvihntavies the Ant ami the 
■ Tlinrnc. On the Bure leaving the compaiutively 
hilly land north of Wroxham, it enters a flat 
marshy country very little above liigli-Avater mark, 
ami right ami left of it are the Avell-knoAvn broads 
of Wroxliani, Salhoiise, Hovetnii, Horning, and 
RanAvovtIi, all of Avhich can be sceiq from the 
main river, and are approached from it by, more 
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or loss narrow wnterwayn or cnte. The first 
(AYroxhiiin) is tlie largest awl ileepest, there 
heing sailing- water for largo boats all over it; 
but some of the otliers are very shallow, and are 
fast growing uj> owing to the acciiiiiulation of 
(leeaveil vcgotahlo mutter, which is grnthially 
a<llieriiig to the Iianks. There is intleed no clouht 
tliat a Inimlrod years ago there was^ double the 
area of open water here that there i» now, and 
somo luoinis— o.g. that at Bilhaiii, where not so . 
long ago sailing matches were held — aro now simply i 
a reed hush, with hardly any water ^dsihle. Up | 
the Ant there is the fine broad at Barton and 
another at Sutton ; but the latter is fast closing 
ujj, and is covered ^s•itll water-lilies, niul both 
these are inac(!efisible to large yachts, owing to 
the smallness of the bi-idgo at Ludliam stopping 
the ^vay. Uj) the Tlinnio there is a ven' large 
broad at Hiel<li]ig, and two t)tliem at Marthain 
and Ilorscy, and those are all of noto in the east 
])art of the etjuiitv, on which it is possible to sail; 
for the three line 'liroads tif Ornieshy, Rollcshy, and 
Filby, though connected and forming a chain, 
have no iiractieablu outlet to the river. The 
Yare or Norwicli River has no lunadrf oil which 
sailing is possiljlo, hut the visitor at Norwich will 
find th(]se at Siivlingliam, Btruiiipsliaw, and Itock- 
larnl well wortliy a and very accessible by 

rail. Near Lowestoft, on the IVaveney, is Onltoii 
Broad, hut this is near the town, and jiossesstta few 
of the charms of the otlier sheets of water named. 
The broads liavo grown greatly in favour udth 
hnliday-maUors of late — for whore twenty yearn 
ago it M’as iiossible to sail from end to end of the 
lluro wibliout meeting more than two or three 
yachts, it would now he hard any fmc Saturday, 
'during August and September, to find a moor- 
iiig-placo i»y lYroxham Ihidge, where iierhaps 
a Imiulrecl yachts may he seen at once, tfio 
platie reseinbling Heiilcv at n regatta time. The 
great iiillux of visitois lias of coiiv.se sent np the 
prices of evorything, find has destinyetl tho 
extreme quiet wliicli ivas the great charm of the 
idace to naturalists and fishermen. Btill the 
strange seciiery — the gi'eat e.xpaiise of the land- 
seape, and tlie rank jirafnsion of vegetation and 
flowers of all soi ts, tlie lofty rc«l hushes especially 
attracting attouliim — will always render tlie spot 
a ploasiiiit one, and the keen iiir being esi>eciiilly 
beneficial to invalids, it will always be recom- 
mended by doctors. Game and fish alnmnd, hut 
it must be clearly nudei-stood are as jealously 
presened hero as anywhere else, and thougli 
plovei', moorlion, and an occasional duck and 
heron, can be slmt from the deck of a j'aclit, the 
snovtsiiian is liable to licjavj' fines if he lands on 
tlie bank to pick up what he has shot. Still the 
occasional visitor is not generally interfered with 
if he leaves tlie game alone. Fish, and especiallj" 
pike, jmvcli, hrcaiii, and nuld, are very luentifiil 
still ; but there are only the rivem and one or two 
broads free to all, though permission is generally 
easily obtained. I'or the coarae fish it is alisolutely 
neee.ssavy to ground-bait liberally in order to bring 
tiic iisli to the spot. Tt> the antviuarj* the district 
is full of iritcrest, tho mins of St Runet’s Ahlicy, 
of Burgh Castle (Homan), aiul many iiiteresting 
cliuiclies, being within easy reach. See O. A. 
Da\’ies’ Kovfnit lirodds { 1 8S4 ), Walter Rye’s Month 
on the I^orfolk liroarls (1887), and Binersoii and 
Coodall’s l^ifc and Lundumtic on the Norfolh liroads 
USS7). 

ISroadsidC) the Sinmltaneons discharge of nil 
tlio guns on one side of a ship of war. The lighting 
jiower of a ship used to he o-stiiuated by the weight 
of all the shot and shell that could he fired on at 
once from one side or half of the ship. Thus, the 
broadside of the old-fasliioncil Duhe of Wellington, 
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131-gun war-steamer, ainnuntod to 2400 11), With 
ironclad tuvret-sUips the term is inapplicable. Bee 


Navy. 

KroartsHlcs. See CirAi’iioojc. 

18l‘Oa<lstall'.s, a quiet watering-place in Kent, 
IJ miles NK. of Ramsgate, so named from the 
breadth of ttio sea-gate ov .stair, which M;as formerly 
defended by a gate or archway. Nour it is a imhlo 
orphanage, founded by tltewiioof AvclddsUop 1 lut, 
who jived much in the vioinity. Dickons u’as a 
frcipjent visitor. l‘op, 4322. 

Kvoa<lsw«V<l. a sword with a broad Made, usu- 
ally for cutting only, not .stabbing. Bee CnAYMOliK. 


professor of Burgical Pathology in the Faculty of 
Aledicinc at Paris, and siugeon miccessivoly of Urn 
four ho.spitals of Rieetre, the Bivlpetriere, Baiiit 
Antoine, and La I’itiii He was also director of 
the TAboratovy of Anthropology in the Bigli Bclmol 
of I’aris. Celebrated not only as a surgeon, Broca 
was regarded as one of tlio most leuriuHl master.s of 
the existing .'^(dtool of aiitliropology. lie founded 
tlie Paris Authi’oiiological Society, of whieii he was 
Kocretavy till his death, and lie was a memlior of all 
the loading medical, hiotogicul, and anatomical 
micicUcs of Paris and the t'ontineut. Fleeted a 
memljcvof tlio Academy of Moiliciiie in Idlid, lie was 
decorated with tlio Legion of Honour in 18(18. Rroea 
was ft voluminous writer, and aimnm Ids more 
imimrtant works may be cited tlia foiiowing : Ih's 
Aneurisnies ct do Icitr Traitcnient (18.7()),^ Snr 
VAueslhtHic ChirnrijkaU ligjmoliiine (l8oi)), lulndes 
sW ics licssiiscitunts (IHOO), Instructions 

Otntmlcs 2^our los Jtcchcrchcs Antlirojwlogitjnr.s 
(1805), Truitt dcs 'Tumotrs (1805), Curuclirr 
Physique de I'Hommc Prvhistoriquc (1808), and 
Jj'Anatoinic Compartc do I'llunnnr ot dcs l‘riiniifc.s 
(18(59). He also collaborated in the I'roduction of 
several iiniamtant medical and ])hysi(d('gica] ivorks. 
In 1878 he presided over au luteruatioual f'lmgress 
on Anthropology held in Paris, Iletlicil duly 9, 1880. 

Bi’OCJKIo (Bpan, hrocado). This term is applieil 
to a kind of iigured silk I'escinlding on tho one 
luuid a damask, and on the other a piece of 
euihroidcry. To some extent it partakes of the 
cliameter of both, but a ]>ioce of .sillc, woven on 
the old iiaud-loom witli a slightly raised untleru 
soiiiGwhat resembling a niece of emhroidorod work, 
was called a brocade. The name is now applied to 
a figured silk with a satin or cord ground m wlueli 
several colours are used, and in wliieli a coloured 
thread (or more tlian one) is put in by a sluittle 
only travelling a short distance, or jimt the width 
of a fiower or lignre. Tins part of tiio pattern is 
teclmicaliy said to he ‘brocaded in.’ A hrocado may 
only ho of silk on the face, and the hiiek of somo 
other material. Joluison doiined tlio term ns moan- 
ing ‘a .silken .stud' variegated willi gold or silver, 
and raised ami enriched M’itli llowers and various 
sorts of ligure.s, originally made by the (.’liinese.’ 
AVith the oxcejition of tiiose woven in modem 
times, brocades are very gmierally composed in 
part of gold, silver, or gilt silver threads. 

Oriental hroeados date fi'om a remote poruul, hut 
there rvere probably no Juiropean stuH's of this 
iiatiiro earlier than the 13th or Mtli eeiitiiry, when 
they were imulo in Italy and Stiain, In coininon 
with damasks, figured tissues, and other varieties 
of ornamented silks made in jmst times, Italian 
nml Spanisli lirooades, dating from the Mth to tlie 
17th century, as well as those of Persia and Asia 
■ Siinnr, extending over a longer |)eriod of time, aro 
extremely vahiahle idijects of stmly for the to.vtile 
ile.signor and decorative artist. Tlieir richac.s.s, 
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beauty, atul variety of pattern are very great. Tlie 
French l)niciules of the 18th century, anil even 
some of fphte nioilem date, are alno interesting in 
an artistic souse. Fine exninplos of all these are 
to he found in some continental imiseums. Tlie 
collection at Soutlj Kensington is very rich, and 
is being made available to nersons at a (llstance 
by highly finished Chromo-litliograplis of the best 
pieces, already partly puhlished under the super- 
vision of the nuthonties of that institution, Some 
interesting sjjecimens of these fabrics can also lie 
•seen in the museums of Manchester, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin. 

Brocag'C isoiuls, or bonds securing a reward 
for the proinotion of a marriage by irilhienee to be 
used, are void by the law of England and of Scot- 
land. 

Broccoli, a well-knowu and much-esteemed 
garden vegetable, one of the many varieties wliicli 
cultivation has nroduccd of tlio Jh-am'ca olerarcn, 
the common kale or eablmgo. JJrnccoIi is said to 
have been originally brought to Italy from Cyprus 
about the middle of the lOth century. Its name is 
Italian. It is merely a variety of the Caulillower 
(q.v.), with the same general eharactei'isties, but a 
hardier constitution, wliicli enables it to withstand 
all hut our severest winters. Many improved sub- 
varieties have been introduced within the jiast 
fifteen or twenty yeans, with greater delicacy of 
llavour and- purity of colour, wJiile the original 
liavily constitution of the race has remained un- 
impaired. Some of the varieties are early in com- 
ing into use from the time of sowing, and others 
late, and by a judiciinis selection and a careful 
study of the times at which each should be sown, 
broccoli may be made to span the period when 
caulillower ceases, in October or November, till it 
may again bo had in Juno. The trade in broccoli 
during winter and spring is very great. All Jlrltish 
markets are supplied cliiefly from Pcnxance. in 
the early montlis of the year, the winter climate 
there being particularly favourable to its early jiro- 
ductioii. The inarket-gardciiors around Edinburgh 
are noted for the high excellence of the broccoli 
they produce in tlie later spring months, and are 
able to keep up tlie siipiilv after that of the 
southern growers fails, amt till the first crops of 
caulillower come in. See IJltASSlOA. 

Ill the cultivation of broccoli the seeds are sown 
in the 'open ground in April and May, thinly, so 
that the plants may nob become crowded while 
they remain in the seed-bed. Deep rich loam is 
requisite to produce the best quality. Tlie iilauts 
are finally planted out in Juno and July, at 
distances of from two to three feet apart, according 
to tlie vigour and hulk eventually attained by the 
inilivhlual sorts. Frequent stirring witli the hoe 
or the fork between tlie plants is coiulneivo to 
vigorous growtli. In severe winters it is necessary 
to protect the plants by some moans from frost. 
The most usual means practised is that of digging 
the soil away from the northeru side of each nlant, 
and laying the latter with an angle towards the 
north, The overhanging leaves prevent the lodg- 
ment of rain and snow in the hearts, and oiler some 
iirotectioii also against frost, but the sixe of tlie 
lieads is usually somowliab diminished by tlie check 
administered to the growth. "When only small 
quantities are grown, they nuiy be efiectunlly pro- 
tected by spreading litter over them when fi’ost 
is severe, but in the ease of large quantities this 
would prove too laborious and costly. 

BrOCltg (O.N. boro; A.S. hurli, biivfj; Eng. 
btirgh, borounh; Scot, hroogh, ‘ a fortified inclosiire 
or castle’), fjie local name applied in the north of 
Scotland to the ancient, dry-built, circular castles, 
known also to the Gaelic-speaking people ns duns, 


and to antiquaries (since Pennant’s time) as 
‘ Pictish towers,’ of whicli Mousn and Cliekemin 
ill Shetland, Dun Dornadilla in Sutherland, .Dun 
C’arloway in Lewis, and the two in Glenbeg of 
Olenelg (called Castle Tellve niid Castle Tmlllaii 
by Gordon) are the host-known examples. Tlie.se 
circular castles appear to have been more thickly 
planted along the stratlis of the nortlierii counties, 
and around the shores anri in the lochs of the 
northern and western isles, than the later yee/s in 
the Border valleys. The sites or ruins of more 
tliaii two liundreil are known in the three northern 
eoiintie.“. They occur also in very consiiloruVile 
numbers in Ross, Inverness, and Argyll, and a 
few examples arc known in tlic counties of Perth, 
Forfar, Stirling, and Berwick. It is only in recent 
vear.s tliat the structural characteristics of the 
lirochs and their relation to the other antiquities 
of tlie country have been disclosed, chiefly by 
means of an extensive series of excavations made 
at the instance of the Society of Antiqimrie.s of 
Scotland, the details of which, with plans, sec- 
tions, mill measurements of nianv of these singular 
edilioes, are imblishod in their i'ransuclions. The 
general coiieliisioii is tliat these structures, wliicli 
are peculiar to Scotland, belong to a period subse- 
quent to the colonisation of Britain by the Romans, 
and continued in use, at least in the more northeru 
districts, till after tlie close of the Viking period of 
the Northmen, or aiiproxiniately from about the 
Otli to about the lObli century. The typical broch, 
of wliicli Monsa, situated on a small islet near 
Lerwick, in Shetland, is the best preserved 
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example, is a circular toM’or, built without mortar, 
the wall 113 feet thick, inclosing a circular area or 
court 30 feet in diameter. Tho exterior face of the 
wall lias a slight batter or set inwards ; tho interior 
face is peipeiidiciilar, but has a ledge or set baclp 
wards, at a height of about 8 to 10 feet. Tliere^ is 
no opening to tlie exterior except the door, which 
is always on the ground-level, and nsnally about _G 
feet in lioiglit by about 30 to 36 iiicbes wide. Tliia 
doorway, or tiuinel-Uko passage, into tho interior 
court through tlie thickness of the wall, is provided 
with cliecks or rehates for a door, with holes in the 
wall Ijohiiul them for a long iiorixontal sliding 
bar, and these are alway.s jilaced at .some ilistauee 
witliin the pas.sage-way, which is further defended 
by a giiavd-cliamlier opening in tho thickness _ of 
the wall on one or botli sides. Roiiud tlie iiiBido 
of the court, on the groniul-fioor, tliere;nre, in 
some cases, doors jilaeeu at intor\'als opening into 
cliamhers with beehive roofs, formed in tlie thick- 
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iiCriH of the wall. In other cases the wall ia solid, 
except on the left of the maiti entrance, where 
there is one opening or doorway, whicli gives 
access from the court to a shiir in the tliickness 
of the wall leading to the upper stories. Above 
the first 8 or 10 feet of its height the whole wall 
is divided, and carried up with a sjiace of aliout 
3 feet between its outer and inner sections, which 
is tvaveused horizontally hy lloons of liagstonos at 
vertical hitevvals of little more than a man’s 
liei'dit. These llagstones are securely bonded into 
both walls, and eaeli horizontal series jutssing all 
round the huildiiig forni.s a lloor to tJie vacant 
sjuico or gallery above it, and a roof to the gallery 
below. The stair eitlter crosses all the gallefie.s^ at 
one .slope, or goes from one to tlie next by making 
the lloor of eacli gallery a longer or shorter land- 
ing to the next flight of steps. Tlie galierie.s are 



lifflitod from the court or area of the tower, 
wliicli is open to the sky. The windows nre placed 
ill perpoudlcular rows, senuiatod from each other 
only by tlio thicltnes.s of tlio flagstone which forms 
the top of Olio window and tho solo of tlio next 
above it. No broch boing now coinplote in its 
upper parts, it ia not known wiiat may have boen 
the original iieiglit, or tho actual munber of super- 
posed gallorics. Monsa is still 40 foot high, and 
shows six galleries, and Dun Cavloway, which is 
still 34 leot liigli, shows live gallories. Tho broebs 
vary considerably in size on the ground-plan, the 
largest known being 70 feet in diiunotur, and tlie 
.sniallest 40 feet. The average of thirty-one c.x- 
ainplos is : Exterior diuinoter, ooi feet : inner area 
or court, 28i feet j thickness o'f wail, 33i- feet. 
Many of them have wells within the court, dr near 
the exterior, in which cuso there is usually a 
covered way leailing to them. Some have driiiiis 
jinssing ont of the court under the wall. Some 
are deiended liy outworks, otiiors completely sur- 
rounded by ditch and rampart. In many cases 
they are placed on jiroiuoutorie.s cut oli' fiom the 
land by a ditcii, or defended by ramparts, while in 
otiior case.s tliey are built on islets in loeli.s, with a 
cnu.soway of stepping-stones to give access to the 
islet. At ClicKcuhn there is a gatehouse with 
gunrd-chaiubem at the end of the causeway. Ibit 
their most remarkalile feature is the nevsisteut 
nniformity of plan aiul coiistrnetion wliicli cliarac- 
terises the wliole, though witli sncli diversity of 
detail that no two are exactly alike. Their pur- 
pvise apptai-s to have been to jmivido jilaces of 
sociiro refuge for tlio agrieultural jjopnlation, to 
whieh they might have recourse witli their gooils 
and cattle while the danger of plunder and murder 
by marauding band.s was imnuiicnt. Tho* broclis 
could only bo reduced by investment, and ns the 


innrnuders’ object was to scour the country t|uickly 
and get away with tlieir jilimder, they could not 
stay to besiege such strongholds. It is on record 
tliat jlousa was once besieged by Harold, Earl of 
Orkney, ■ about lluo A.i)., hut tho earl failed to 
take it, because ‘ it was difiicult to take by as.sault, 
and the besieged liad made groat prciauations ’ to 
enable tliem to hold out. The alliiiities of the 
typical structure, liowever, are .so distinctively 
(jultie that none of its essential features have heeu 
ob-served in any construction ouUside of tho Celtic 
area. Tlio general cliaracter of the relics obtained 
from tiie systematic excavation of the broclis (of 
which a collection of some tliousands is deposited 
in tlie Hcottish National Museum) is also clearly 
Celtic, ami of po.st-ltoman times. They sliow that 
tlie occupants cultivated grain, kept Hocks and 
herds, and luiiitod the forests and fished the seas 
for their sii.stenaneo, that tlieir tools and weapons 
wore .swnr(l.s, .spears, daggers, axes, kiiive.s, ami 
chisels of iron, and their onuuuonts, rings, brace- 
lets, pins, and lirouclies of brass and silver. They 
made these implements and oruameiils tliemselvos, 
as tlie moulds, crucibles, and cakes of rougli metal 
found in dilVorenb broclis testify. Of the bones 
and lioriis of animals they made iiins, iioedle.s, 
liodldris, buttons, combs, spindle-whorls, and play- 
ing-dice, and many other furnisliiiigs of everyday 
life and industvy. They made beads and bracelets 
of kt or lignite, ami tlioy had liner beads of vari- 
onsly ooloui'cd vitveous pastes, onamollcd on tlie 
surface with Hpival and other pattevus._ They also 
made beads and lliscs of highly polished stono, 
such as serpeiibinOj marble, ami mioa-Hchist. From 
the coinmouer varieties of stone thuy made ipienis 
or haiubmlllstoues, mortars, postUis, hamnior-stoiies, 
wlietstoneH, bowls, cups with haiuUcs. lamps, aiul 
culinary vessuls of vanous Idiuls. Their iiottory 
was often lino in shape and finely oniaiiientoti. 

I Tlioy practised spimiiiig and weaving to a largo 
extent, ns many as oi^itoeii woaving-coiiihH nml 
thirty spimllo-whorls having been found in a single 
liroel'i. 

For early notices of broclis, see Clordon’s fii'/ic- 
/wu'um A'cyj/cf/t/'ii»icdc (1720)} Pennant’s 2’w/ir t'« 
ib'cci/ltoid (1700-73); Low's Toio' ihfoinjh Oykney 
(i)nl lihcthniil iit ll'Vh published at Kirkwall ( 1870) ; 
Pocooke’s Tonvs in HcQtkmL 1747-00^ published at 
Edinburgh hy tho Scottish Ilistoiy Society (18H7). 
For recent excavations of liroeiis, with plans ami 
detaileil de,soriptiims, see Airhinoloijin tlc.utim, vol. 

and Dr Jesoiili Anderson’s Tivutland in l‘<njim 
i\nm ( 1883). 

ISrochuvc, a Froneii word (from ht'ODhcr, ‘to 
stitcli’), equivalent to the English word Pamphlet 
(q.v.). 

llroC-kcu {Mo}!s Briictcnis of the Homans), 
lioiuilarJy known a.s tho Bloclcsberfj, tho higliest 
summit of the Harz Mountains, is situatcil in 
Prussian Saxony, about 20 mile.s WSW. of llalber- 
Btadt, and lias au elevation of 3740 feet above tlie 
sea. It liolds an important place in tho folklore of 
North Germany. There tho pagan woiwhip lingoreit 
long after tiio introduction of Christianity, and 
there tlie .siijierstition of the IBtli century iinmially 
iiBsomblcd tho ivitclicson AYalimrgis Night (q.v.), to 
liold their revels on its summit. Tlie inoiuitaiii is 
also interesting for the pheiiomonon luiown as the 
‘Spectre of .the Brocken’ (.see bJiiiAdtv). Two 
carriuge-way.s lead up to the hotel on the trcole.ss, 
graiiite-strown summit, where .snow lies generally 
from Novembev to June •, visitors are uuiuorous 
during tho summer months ; and in clear weather 
a fine view is obtained. 

UrockhaiiSt FiiiKuitrou Aunoj.d, the founder 
of tlie well-known, linn of BrockUaus in I-eipzig, 
and publisher of tho Qonvcymtiuns-Lexil'on, was 
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1)0111 at Dortmund, iNIay 4, 1772. In 1802 circum- 
stances led liiin to Holland, but lie returned to 
Gemiiiny in 1810, and in tlio following year com- 
menced business in jVUcnliui'g. Before how- 
ever (in 1808), lie Jnid mirelmse^l tbe conyriglit of 
tlie Cmvcrmtions-Lcxihon, which hml been com- 
menced by Liibel in 1790, and was completed in 
1811. In 1812 a second improved edition of the 
M’ork was commenced under tlie sn£»en'Lsion of 
Brocklians as editor. In 1817 liis busine5.s hml 
so increased that lie found it noiMjasary to leave 
Altenburj' for Leipzig, where, in the follou’ing 
year, lie commenced book-printing in addition to 
book-publishing. Through all the enterprises of 
Hrookliaus as a publisher, a zealous ilevotioii to the 
cause of liberty and general enlightenment may bo 
traced. He died August 20, 1823. See liis Life 
and Letters (3 vols. 1872-81). The business was 
afterwards carried on by his sons Frieilrich ( 1800-06) 
and Heinrich (1804-74); from 1850 ))y tlio latter 
alone, ami now by IIcinrich-Rudolf ami Ileinrich- 
Eduard, his sons. The ConcersfUioHn-Lexikoti has 
continued to be a conspicuous success ; its 13th eil. 
(for the hast Lime illustrated), iu 10 vols., was 
nuldished, with a supplomontary volume, 1882-87. 
The 4th ed. of an aCiridged e«Ution <»f the work 
was published in 1885 in 2 vols. Another puldia^- 
tion, issued by the house (Bineo 1831 ), is the 
luunumontal work, AUffeincitie KitcyclofMhfie (hr 
WmcmchaJUn uml Knmte of Erech and C-lmbcr, 
begun in 1818, and still uiilinished (1C8 vols. up 
to 1888). 

Hehmann Brookiiaus, thinl son of F. A. 
Brookliaus, was born at Amatordam, Jamiary 28, 
1800 ; studied at Leipzig, Gottingen, and Bonn, 
(uid lived successively in Copenhagen, I’aris, 
London, and Oxford. Erom 1848 till Ins death, ho 
hold at Leipzig the chair of ordinary professor of 
the Sanskrit Language and liitcraturo. Among his 
several works on (uiontnl literature may Im mon- 
tiuned the edition of tlio Fables of Soinadeva, 
KathA Sm-it HAtjanc (1839-65); of the Persian 
version of the ‘ Seven 'Wise Jlnstem ’ ( IS-lo ) ; and of 
the ‘ Songs of Haliz ’ (1854-()0). Ho died at Leip- 
zig, January 5, 1877. 

ni'oclcram (signifying ‘lu-okeii rock’) Is the 
local naiiio given to tlio breccias of Lower Permian 
ugu which occur in the imrtli of England, or near 
Appleby and Kirkby-Stepheii. Those breccias con- 
sist largely of fragments of limestone set in a red 
sandy matri.v, and are ocoasioimlJy qaairml for 
limestone and bnlldiiig-stono. 

Itrocktoii, formci'ly called North Bridgewater, 
is 11 ]iost-village of Mas8aclm.sotts> U.S., 20 miles 
S. of Boston. It manufactures boots. Pop. (1880) 
8007. 

BrocltvillCj a town of Ontario, on the left 
bank of tlie St Lnwreuco, 125 miles SW. of 
Montreal. It is on the Grand Trunk and tliu 
Brockvillo and Ottawa railways, and u port of 
call for Hteamer.s on the >St Lawrence. It took its 
name from Sir Isaac Brock (1700-1812), who fell 
in tlio battle of Queenstou'n. Pop. ( 1881 ) 7609. 

Bvodie, Siu Benjamin Collins, Bart, surgeon, 
was born at Wintorslow Bectorj', 'Wiltshire, in 178;!. 
He studied under Sir Eimraid Home at St George’s 
Hospital, to M'hich ho was in 1808 elected lussistant- 
surgeon, ami afterwards surgeon. He had j»re- 
vimmly lectured both on anatomy and on aurgerj'. 
1)1 1810 ho ^vas oleoted a Fellow of the Royal 
Sdeietytarid in IHll received their Copley lueiial. 
In 1834 lie was createil a baronet, and lie held 
the appointment of serjeant-surgeon to Qnoen 
Victoria. He was made D.C.L. of Oxfoitl in 
1850 ; was president of the Royal Society, a 
Gonespoiiding member of the Institute of France, 
ttiul a foreign member of othei’, learned societiea 
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and acadeiiiies in Europe and America. Among 
ids works were : Lectures on Local Nervou.'S 
Affections (18.37), Ijitmliiclori/ Discourse on the 
Duties and Conduct of Medical Students (1843), 
Pstjekedogiettl Inquivics as to Menial Fac/din’s 
(1854); and an Aulohioffrophf/, forming part of 
the collected edition of Ins works ( 1805 ). He ilicil 
at Broome Park, Surrey, 21st October 1862.— His 
.son. Sir B, C. Bkodie, born in 1817, was in 1853 
apxKiinbcd professor of Cheini.stry at O.xfovd. Ho 
was the discoverer of graphitic acid. He clieil 24tli 
November 1880. 

Brody, a town of Galicia, is situated on a 
swampy plain, anrrounded by forests, 89 inile.^ 
ENE. of Lemliei'g by rail. The privileges wliicli, as 
a free commercial town, it had enjoyed since 1779, 
were abolished in 1880, and its iiniiortancc has 
somewhat dimmished, although it still has a large 
trade in country produce. Leather and llax mami- 
factures, broworics, relinerics, and fur-dressing are 
carriml on. The trade is almost entirely in the 
Iiand.s of the Jews, who form threo-fourtb.s of the 
inliabit-nnts, so that Brody has been called the 
‘ German Jenisalcm.’ Pop,' ( 1880) 20,071. 

Broglie, a prominent French family, of Piwl- 
louiitvse origin : its most important membei's have 
been the four dnkes of tlie name : (I) Francois- 
Mauib, lirst Due do, marshal of France, bom l67I, 
took part in every eanipaigii from 1680, and dieil 
in 1745.~(2) Victor Francoih, Ms son,boml718, 
was the most capable of tho’Frencli commanders in 
the Seven Years’ War. Made a marshal in 1759, 
lie entered tlm Russian service after the Ilovolntion, 
and died in 1804.— (3) AoiiiLLi-: Chaulbs LfjoNCB. 
Victor, gramlson of the last, ami son of Prince 
Claodo Victor (born 1757, guillotined 1794), born 
in 1785, M'as distinguished as a Liberal ))oUticlan 
and an earnest advocate for the abolition of slavery. 
He was foreign secretary (1832-34) and prime-min- 
ister (1835-36) under Loiiis-Pliilippo : after 1851 hO’ 
lived in retirement, and died in Paris. 25th January 
1870. He was a member of the Academy, and 
publislieil Bci'ilscl Disconrs ^^ivoh, 1863), whilst tlio 
fourth and Inst volume of bis Souvenirs appeared in 
1887.— (4) Jacques Victor Ai.ijeiit, liis oldest eon, 
bom Idth June 182), early ontoml the Held ot 
lilevaturo, and was elected (Ui AcadcmiciaTi in 1862. 
Returned as a deputy in 1871, he was till May 1872 
ambasMador at London j he thon became leader of 
the CmiHcrvatlvo right centre, and ndth a view to- 
force « monareldcal government on Franoe, )ie- 
brouglit ulxmt the resignation of Thiers, and the 
election of MaoMnlinii, in 1873. He was twice- 
premier— in 1873-74 and iu 1877— re.sigiiation boing 
on lioth occasions forced on liim by Ganibettu's 
exposure of his reactionary tactics. His most 
important works are his ortlioilox L’Ffftise et 
fj'Etnpire Itomam «« IV. Slide (C vols. 1850-60], 
Lg Secret dti Jtoi (3d ed. 2 vols. 1879), and two- 
ho.stilc works on Frederick the (A'cat, from family 
papers ( 1882 and 1884). 

Brogue (Irish and Gaelic, hro(f), a light slioe- 
foriueii of one piece of hide or halt-tanned leather, 
gathered round the ankle, which was formerly much 
in use among the native Irisli and the Scottish High- 
landei's, luid of which there ^\•ere dillerent varieties. 
— ^Tlio term liregue is also used to signify the- 
peculiar pronunciation of English that uistin- 
gnislies natives of Ireland. 

Broiling' is a coiiveniont and exneclitions mode- 
of cooking small pieces of meat, by laying tliem on 
a griiUron over a bright fire, or e^'en on the coals 
themselves, This is povliaps tho most priIlut^^•o 
mode of preparing meat for eating, as may be 

3 iosed from the great ease and siinplicity 
I which tho operation is managed. Broiling is, 
in fact, a quicker sort of roosting. Tho albuineu. 
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of the outride being sealed iq> at once, the sneat is 
cooked in itfi own juices aiul vendoved extremely 
nutfitioiiH. But to broil iiieiit so as to ju'eservc its 
odour, juice, and fat, re([itires care. The lire should 
bo [lerfectiy clear. Just before setting fche gridiron 
over, some salt should be sprinkled on it to prevent 
the Hare. The gridiritn should be perfectly clean, 
and warmed and greased with suet before using. 
Tlie meat should never be touched with a fork, 
bub turned rapidly with the broiling tongs. In 
largo ranges blierc Hliould bo a broiling stove, ainl 
an apparatus for broiling suited to it; liy tiii.s tlio 
lioat of the lire can bo easily regulated. But for 
all ordinary purnoses, ft lire of charcoal, or of 
comtnoii Coal, aiul a grooved gridiron, to preserve 
the gravy, is all that is necessary. Sometimes a 
grUlivoii is u.sed to liang before the fire, wlien_ a 
dinner is being dressed and the _ top t>f the (ire 
oecnined ; tliis is convenient, hub it is an inferior 
way of cooking, the meat being roanted rather tlian 
broiled. 

Broke, Sni Ihiir.n* Bowes VKftK, rear-n<hniral, 
born at broke Hull, near Tpswicli, 9tli .Sopteinbcu- 
1770, entered the service in 1792, was made captain 
in 1801, and appointed to the Shannon frigate, 
3fi guns, ill 1800. In her he funghb the memorable 
duel witli the Amorican ChcscimakQ frigate, oil’ 
Boston, 1st Juno 1813, whieli liaa made 'bravo 
Broke ’ aver since a hovo In popular English song. 
The Amoricaus m’giu coniiuont of suoficss, hub 
proved no match for Bioko’s lianly and thoroughly 
disciplined men, wlio, after dollvering wibii excel- 
lent eil'ect two toniilo hvoadsides, sprang across the 
munvftlo, and, after a infinient’s su’ugglo, ran up 
tlio English ooluiu's liftoeii minuteB after the com- 
nienceihont of tlie action. A hliw received in 
boarding soriotisly affected Ills health, and ho 
rotiretl from active senico witli a bavonotcy. Ho 
died in London, 2(1 Jiinuary 1841. See his Life by 
I>r iJvighton (IBliii). 

Broiccii KiiccSi The part coinnionly termed 
the knee of the liorso curi'espuiuls to the carpus or 
wrist of man, and from the pecnliiir conformation 
of a qnadnijiod, is mneli exposed, and liable to 
serious Injury. By broken knee is ineant the 
abrasion or more serious injury of tlie front of the 
ioiut by a fall j ami if, oven after the woniul has 
lietvlcd, tlm scar ruinaiiis to iiulicate that tlio liovso 
lifts oiieo fallen, and is ‘brokou-knood,’ then that 
horse is regarded as unsafo, unsound, and is 
seriously deteriorated in vnine. 

A Uorso may fall from various caiiHOS : (1) 
Defective confnriiiation, which induces ‘speedy 
cutting' and ‘brushing,’ con.seqiiently pain ami 
falling; (2) diseases ot the feet, eitiier intrinsic 
or oxtrinsie, causing tlio animal to .sbufile move or 
Ic.ss ill its gait, and to Htunible; (3) brain ftirection, 
causing a sudden stumble and fall; (4) accident 
jmre and siniple, such as putting the foot on a 
large stone or broken post in tlie ground. See 
SlIOEINfi OF Hoii.sus, 

After ft fall, it is important at onee to de- 
termine the extent and deptli of the wound. 
If it be merely a supevlicial wound, the ease 
is a simple one ; ami unlc.ss the skin is iimcli 
bruised, the Imiv will grow, and tlie animal not 
be permanently blemiahed. The slioath, liowover, 
tliniugh which the tendon over the joint passes, 
may be opened, ami tlio teiuloii it.solf injured. Tlie 
wound is then gaping, heals ratUci slowly, and 
slonghs are thrown off. Lastly, tlio joint itself 
may bu opened, and tliis is iiuUcated by a discharge 
of the joint-oil or symu'in, and by the bones being 
seen. The wor-st form of accident is tliat when the 
bones of the joint ai'e fractured. Tlie system sudbr.s 
wJion the wounds are serious, and sovere fever .sets in. 

In treatment, first cleanse the wound by pouring 


or squeezing from a .sponge warm water on it, 
and ascertain by looking, but not by probiug, 
the extent of tlie injury. If the injury be .slight 
and no joint-oil escape, tie the auhnaVs head to the 
pillar reins, to keoj) it from lying down, ami 
from injuring the part by knocking it against the 
wall or manger. Give opouiug medicine, bran 
iitaslie.s, and a little hay or grass. Dyess the 
wound daily with antiseptic lotions or with aiiti- 
HO]>tie lint. If the injury be a serious one, and is 
accompanied by fever, the aiiiimil must be at oiieo 
placed in ‘ slings,’ and in addition to the beforc- 
iiieutioiied treatmont should receive febrifuges 
and anodynes. \\'Uen the hones are broken, the 
animal should be destroyed. lYlieu the wound is 
thoroughly healed, the hair uray uot grow vapidly, 
nor iirav the swelling disappear; in this ease its 
production may he accelovated by the use of a mild 
cfuitliaridine dintnient, which should act ns an 
ivntaut, hut not as u hlister. In some emses of 
severe broken knee, it is advisahlo to li-x the linih so 
that the aniuial uray irot move the joint. In veter- 
inary jitrispriideiice, a hrokoii knee is regarded as a 
Llcnmh, irot a.s an unsoundnoss. An animal oneo 
hi-okeii. kneed never tliororiglily regains its previous 
aotioir. 

BroKcii Wind is a disease or umsonmlncss of 
the vespivatovy organs of the hovsu, which U’as 
termed by some old English writers pursincnn. 
The uaUtvo of the malady is of a rellox, nervous 
origin, ami appears in the form of dillieuHy in Urn act 
of axplratloir, tlio horse making an oxtraimlinary or 
HGcoiul effort to expel from the lungs tlio air wliich 
has readily euteietl tlioin during inH\)iratioii. 

A hrolcon-wimled liorae is iisimlly an animal 
that docs not thrive, is lean, and has a depomU 
ent belly, the muscles of wliicli are umisnftlly 
active a« expiratoiy muscles. The eliavaetoristic 
syiiiptonis avo best observed when tlio horse is 
u.xercised, the lireatliliig becoming very laboured, 
tlie nostrils dilated, the eyes bloodsliot. and ovon 
liluo, siiowing iniperfeet piirilioatiou of blood in Ihu 
lungs. On watching the chest and Hank, the 
expiratory effort is seen to bo double, the animal 
taldiig two Jorks to expel tlie air from tlio lungs. 
A lirokon-winded liorse Jins a ooiigli, which is 
low and hardly lioard at a diHtaiifX\ of a few 
yards, and wliicIi is usually accoiiipaiiieil by the 
passuge of ilatus from the anus. AVjjon tlm animal 
IS opi>ressed. by fa.st work, or dragging a load up a 
bill, the pulse is excessively rapid, and the lieart 
beats energotieally, 

Low-bi'oa horses are liable to broken ivind, 
e.sjieoially if improperly fed on iiumtritiouK ami 
bulky food, and at the Hanio time kupt at liard und 
fast work. It is a dietetic disease, and is due to 
the irritation in the stoinacii, eaused by iiuliges- 
tiblo food, lieing rellccted from tins nerves of the 
Htomaeh to those of the lungs— in the same way 
as with oiirselvo.H, disease in one tootli seems 
to set all the other tooth aching. As a niattor of 
fact the nerves of the stomach and lungs Iiavo a 
common origin, and consecjnently are onsily all'ecteil 
one through tlie other. This indirect iriitatimi 
causes iiistly Hpasni, and later on relaxation of 
the little innsclcs around tiic air-tubes ; (touse- 
(piently too much air gets into tUo lungs, and 
caiise.s pressure on tlio walls of the air-vesidc.s, 
terminating in wanting and niptuvo of them. Thu 
result of the destnictidn of air-vesicles is a lessened 
area for the aovation of the hloeil, and in followed 
by debility and loss of condition. On jiosfc-mortcm 
exauuuation we Hud the stomach nnuth distended 
with food of a dry nature, and its ivalls tliiuned. 
The lungs are liglitor in colour, and Hoat much 
more buoyantly than in health; little or no Idood is 
seen, in them, but they coutaiu a large (luautity of 
air, which makes tliem crackle wlicn pressed. 
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Tiio ti'eatnioiit of broken wind is veiy un- 
satisfactory ; find WG can only hone for mitiga- 
tion of the symptoms by keoping tue olimentaiy 
canal in proper order, administering occasional 
purgatives, and feeding on a proper ipiantity of tUe 
best oats, which sliould filways ho bniised ; also l»y 
allowing tlio horse the hest hay in spare quantities 
— vii!. from 10 to 12 lb. daily. Wo may say that 
broken wind is incnralile j and horses very fre- 
quently drop dowji exliansted wlion at iiawl work, 
and die oitlier from congestion of the Inngs, 
hemorrhage, or .simple suflbcation. 

llrnken wind is so had a form of unKOMuduess, 
that horse-dealers sometimes attempt, and even 
snecessfniiy, to hide tiio dufeet at the time of 
the sale, and this they do by causing the animal to 
HWivllow shot or (jt'cmo. A certidn povtioii of lead 
u’eighing in the stomach has a wonderful edeet 
in diminishing the symptoms, u-hich become again 
obvious cnongii a iew houi-H after the mse has 
been practised on some unwary purchaser. 

Brolctif, an agent employed to make bar- 
gains and contracts between other peisions, in 
matters of commerce, for a compensation commonly 
called brokorage. A broker usually confines Ins 
attention to one particular market, ns wool, .sugar, 
or iron, and the special knowledge he thus acmiii-cs 
vemloi's his services usidiil to tlio general meielmnfc, 
who has no such intimate acquaintance with the 
trade. 'L'im liroker is strictly a middle-man, or 
intermediate negotiator between the parties, Ihid- 
ing buyers or sellers as required. He does not 
act in Ilia own name, nor lius he generally the 
custndy of tlio goods in which ho deals, thus 
ditlbiing from a factor, and lie cannot sell puhlicly 
like an anotioueer. lie is tiuated as the agent 
of both pavtic.H, though primarily ho is ileerned 
tho agent of the party hy whom ho is originally 
employed. Ilesidos ordinary commercial brokci-s, 
there aro several other sorts, siicli «s Stock- 
brokers (see Stook-KXCII.in^JE), Sliare-brolctns, 
Ship-brokers, Insuranco-brokors, and Ihll-hrokem 
{c[.v,), I’ersons wlio deal in old furtiittire ami sell 
ami diKtraiu fuvulturo for rout, are also called 
brokers, nltliough did’oring entirel.y in their occupa- 
tions from the preceding cominercial ngetit.s. TJ«o 
businoss of a Pawnbroker (q.v.){s also of ailldei-ent 
nature. 

Hvokovs in r..<judou must be admittiKl by the lord 
mayor and aldermen, paying iu on tubnisslon, and 
a li'ko sum annually, under a penalty of £100 ; but 
they arc not otherwise subject to tho control of tho 
Court of Aldermen. Ttiey ate termed sworn or 
Ueensed brokers, nud a list i» kept by the city of 
brokers admitted, and of tlioso who have been con- 
victed of framt or disqualilied {.33 and 3-1 Viet, 
cliap. 00). 

By the Larceny Consolidation Act, 24 and 25 
Viet. chap. 915, sect. 70, it is enaetwl that any 
liersou wlio, being a banker, niercbant, liroker, 
attorney, or agent, and being intnisted for safe 
custody witli tlie property of .any other persons, 
sliall in any manner convert or appmpiiate it to 
bis own use, sliall bo guilty of a misdemennoMV, and 
be liable to be kept In penal servitude from live to 
.seven years, or to sud'er some othej' punisliment, 
by imprisonment for not more tlmn two years, 
witli liard labour or conlliiemeiit. See ILvcTOn. 

I5i*()kci*ajjc is Cbo reinuiicrntion or coiniienaa- 
tion allowed to a Broker (q.v.). 

Bromberg', a toum in the Prussian province of 
Posen, on the Ibnlie, 0 miles from its inlliix to 
tlve Vistula, and 00 uviles 8SW. of Danzig by rail. 
It lias iron-fouiulries, machine-sbops, ami manu- 
factures of cloth and [lapev, distilleries, breweries, 
ami corn-mills. Tlieve is a considerable provincial 
trade both by sliipping and railway. The Brom- 
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herg Canal, 17 miles long, by uniting the liiers 
Netz and Brahe, connects the Oder and Elbe with 
the Vistula. Pop. (18-13) 8878 ; (1883) 30,294. 

BroillC, lliCJiAKl), a minor dramatist, of whose 
life but little is known save that lie was of humble 
origin, haling been in liLs earlier days servant to 
Ben Jonson, that he lived in familiar frieiidsiiip 
uith Dekker, l*'ord, and Shirley, wrote as many as 
twenty-four popular plays, was a devout helicver, 
thonj^i a hater of Presbyteriams and I'uiitans, and 
died about 1652. Hi.s best plays are The Novthent 
Lass, a comedy, written mostly in prose, and The 
JoeUd Cmv'. The revival of the latter in 1819 
delighted Charles Laml», who speaks witli entUiisi- 
astio wnrintb of this ‘ protest in favour of air, and 
eloar lilierty, and honest licen.se, and blameless 
nssortion of man’s original blest charter of blue 
skies, and vagrancy, and nothing-to-do.' Other 
idaysare The iMncashirc Witches, written in colla- 
noratioii with Ilcywood, The Court Beggar, and 
The Queen and Concubine. Brome was a poor 
jioot, .and the lyrics interspersed in tho idays are 
very indiHerent \-er.sc ; .some fair lines of Jiis in 
memory of Pletclior arc in the 1C47 folio of Beau- 
mont and Fletcber. Brome's drnmiiticj worksMere 
reprinted in 3 vols, in 1873. See vol. ii. of__M'ard’s 
Imtory of Buglisk Drumaiie Liicrutiire (1875). 

BroiiiC‘gr«)SS (Bronuts; Gr. hyenms, kind of 
oat’), a genus of grasses, very nearly allied to 
l‘’o.scue (q.v.). The species me imnierous, and somo 
of them arc very commuu Britisli gras.ses~iione 
more no than tlio Soft Brome (B. wollis), an 
animal or bieimiiil, wliidi Jins very soft downy 
leaves, grows well on poor soils, and is veudily 



Bvomo-grass. 

eaten by cattle, but is not niiicli esteemed by 
famicra, either for the quantity or quality of fodder 
wliicli it yields. The seeds of some species are 
uiiwbolosoiiie. B. seculims (rye bromc-gras-s) is a 
troublesome wecil, csjiecially in rye-lietda, whence 
the legends of tho traiisimitationa of rye into brome 
through supeniatuitd agencies. See tlnABSES, and 
Pastuhe. 

Broiuclia'cea*, an order of monocotyledonous 
plants, allie<l to Amaryllidacea} ami Iridaceie, and 
of coui'se to Lilinceoi (<i.v.), of ^vhich, in tho larger 
.sense,, many systematists reckon all tlie.se mere sub- 
orders. They most resemble iVmarylli<lacea> (with 
which tbov aie practically continuous tlirongli 
Agave)t but are usually distinguished by their 
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periontli-wliorlM tliHijvontiatetl as calyx anil corolla, 
iijiil Ijy their hahit. They are usually short 
-stemiued, witli elosc-sot long rigid leaves, often 
sniii y or ricaly, chaimolleil niul sheathing at the base. 
Tiie' species are all natives of the warmer parts 
of i\.meri<;a, although some of them are now 
mitiualiseil botii in Asia and Africa. The hast- 
kjiown jilant of the order, and the only one imicli 
valued for its fruit, is the Pine-ai>ple {•l.v.). 
Some siiecdcs, wifcli their strong sjiiuy leaves, lorin 
hnpeiiebrahle tliickets. Many of them are epiphytic, 
01 ' grow’ upon trees without being parasites, and are 
often called air-idaiits. Tilhaulsiu tisneohlcs, Beanl 
JIoss or S])aiiiar(ls’ Heard of the We-st Indies and 
of the soutliern parts of the United States and 
Mexico, hangs from the trees like the lichens of 
collier climates, aiul gives the foliage of the cypvcss- 
groves, w here it occui's, a peculiar and inclanehuly 
picturesfiueness. Many species are known in 
cultivation, and grown snspeiided from balconies in 
South Amei'ica, or grcouhoUHc roohi in this couiitiy, 
chiefly on account of their peculiar miHle of vegeta- 
tion, sometimes although tlieir llowei-s are often 
heautiful and fmgraiit. Many sjieeies are also 
cultivated us oniiimeiital stuve-phiuts. Species of 
this order also furnish valuahlo libres. TUhaahm 
v.‘}iiciHik!i, already Jiienticiucd, yields a flhre, easily 
obtained and in great abuiidauce, which is used 
insCoud of hair for stulling mattresses. The libi-es 
of the leaves of the pine-apple, and of some other 
species of this order, have tieen made uito fabrics 
re.semb!ing the liiicst white muslin, w’hilst tlioy are 
found also to possess sullicieufc strength for cordage. 
The produce of dilVorent species of Bromelia is often 
included along with that of the Aiiieriean Aloe or 
Ar/ai'e (ipv.), under the iiaiuo of lihre or Kta 
llax, the api)earance and i>roportio.s of the fibres 
hciiig very similar, as well as those also of the 
filjres of the species of Yuem. The fibre of the 
j)ino-ui)i)le is, in Home countries, very froiinently 
twisted into Jishiiig-lines, ami made into nets ami 
into ropes iutonded for immersion in water, being 
very little liable to injury from this cause. — The 
pine-apple cloth of the rhilipjiincs, called /V«« 
nui-ilin and (Vununets, also soinctiiiie.s eiTone- 

ously called iji-iiati-duth, from w'hicli it may he dis- 
tinguished hy its untwisted tlbresfsee I)UvILMKl(I.V), 
is obtained from small-fruited varieties of this luul 
allied species — e.g. Billberfjki ovnifi. — ^'i’lie fniib of 
li piiir/uln, the AVild Aminas of tlioWest Indies, 
alVords a huvernge emi>l<»yetl iu various ailments. 

Itroinic AeitU HBrOg, is the hest-knowii com- 
pound of hromine ami oxygen. Tb is prepared pure 
by acting on hrotuiiio, Hr, with hromate of silver, 
Aglh O;,, when bromide of silver ami bromic acid 
are producoil. Dromic acid is a very unstable acid, 
being readily tlecomiiosed by radueiiig agents. It 
forms a whole series of salts called Broinates, none 
of w’hich are of imjjortaiice. They are mostly 
crystalline, but tlieir watery solutions readily de- 
co!ii]iose when evaporattitl. When heated, the 3 ’ 
lihernte oxygen and form liromicles ( see IJuoMiNK). 
Mixed with sulphur or charcoal, fclie.v explode ly 
poreuHsiou, and in this and otlier propertic-s re- 
sernhlc the chlorates. See CilLoitic Aciu. 

Itroiiiiiic (Gr, hi'omos, ‘disagreeable smell:’ 
syin. IJrj atomic wciglit, SO), one of the elements, 
occurs in coinbinatiou in sea-water to the extent of 
about 1 grain to the gallon. It is found more 
abuiulniitiy in eertaiu saline springs, especially 
tlio.se at Kreuzimob and Klssingeii in Oermaiij'. 
It is also prc.Hont in murine and land plants and 
animals. In tlie extraction of hroiiiino frem con- 
centrated sea-water, from which coinmoii salt has 
Ijeou separated in i|uantil 3 ’, Avhicli is then 
called Bittern (ij.v,), or f'rain salt sprint, the 
liquor — which contains the bromine, as bromide 


of magnesium, MgBm— has a stream of chlorine 
gas,. Cl, passed through it, wliicli forms clilorido 
of magnesium, MgCia, and liberates the bromine. 
The liquid thus becomes of a more or less yellow 
tint, and if it be tlioii agitated witli ether, and 
allowed to settle, the latter floats up the lirotiiino. 
Tlie ethereal solution is then treated with potash, 
which principally forms bromide of potassium, 
Kllr, and fixes the hronihie, so that the ether mav 
be distilled oil'. The re.sidiio is then treated witli 
o.xide of manganese and suliihuric acid in a retort 
with heat, whieli results in the liberation and dis- 
tillation of ynire hvmnine. Ihoiniue is a deep red 
liquid of dousitj’ 2‘98 at 59° {15“ 0.), w’hich readilj’ 
evolves ml fumes of a very irritating and siifloeating 
nature. It is vciy poisonous, acting by destroying 
tlvo auimal tissues. Wheu even a little of its 
vapour is inhaled, there is danger of spasm _oJ the 

f glottis and oonscqueiit .sullocation. In medicine it 
ia.s been found of .service internally in scrofulous 
diseases, and as an application to ulcers or in lios- 
pital gangrene. It is sparingly soluble in water, 
more so in alcohol and ether, and il.s watery solu- 
tion ijosaesses great bleaching properties. When 
raised to the tciiiperaturo of (G!)’ C.) it boils, 

and when reiliiced to ifTi ( - .l2°-.5 C.) it liccomcs 
a red ciystalliiic .solid. Treated with sulphnr- 
etted hj'drogen, bromine yields liydrohminic acid, 
Hllr, which is the analogue of lij’ilrocliloric acid, 
as bromine is of eldorine. 

Bivinidcu . — liroiniiie comhiiios ver)' i'a]iid]y with 
most of the metals, occasionally so as to cause 
i^ition, as in tlio case of antimony, and forms a 
efasB of salte nsnaily known as \>rmnides, though 
pRrliap.s tliey are rather hydrohromidcs (see 
Hydkohhomic Acid). Bromide of silver, which is 
very .sensitive to the sun’s rays, in used in photo- 
graphy, Bromide of potassium, which is tho most 
iiii]K)rtnnt of the bromides, may bo iirepared by the 
action of hromino on solution of cau.stic jiotash. 
The whole is tlien evaporated to dryness, and 
q^nited along with charcoal. t)n sidutiou iu water 
and ciystalli.Hation, the hromulo is olitaiiied in 
colourlc.ss, .cubical crystals, po.sses.sing a pungent 
saline taste, and which are very solublo in water. 
This salt has been used in a very largo number of 
diseases, owing to its jiowcrful sedutivo propertio.s. 
Otlier bromides (such as tliiwo of .sodium ami 
lithium) arc of comparatively little importance, 
although they jmssoss siniilur medieiiial properties, 
llydroliniiuic acid combines with tho.se tlie tonic 
ollects of hydrocliloric acid. In cpilupsy, bromide of 
potassium alloril.s marked relief. As a sedative in 
iiervoiiH excitement and siceple.ssiKWs, its use pro- 
ilnces hcneficial results, wliilo in delirium Iremuus 
and tetanus large doses give relief. In exce.ssively 
large doses, general depression, lowering of the 
tenii»oratuvc, and even lieatli may result, .^Vnd it 
should luj known ami venienibeved that the 
iulmiiiistratioii of bruiniiu! comixnimls in large 
doses and for long periods often leads (o un- 
iilcasaiit ellects, collectively’- termed hroniism. 
The earliest and most commuii are skin oruptiuns, 
rescmhliiig Aeiie (q.v.) or boils ; the furtlier results 
are duo to dimiiiislied activity of the nervous 
.sj’ateiii — viz. lassitude, low spirits, weakened liraiii 
power, iSre. All tlieso symptoms soon disappear 
when the use of the drug is disconthmed. 

Bromley, a market-town of Kent, on the 
Kayenshourne, 10 miles HE. of .Lomhm. Long the 
vesidence of the bishouH of Kochestov, it has a tosvn- 
hall (180‘i), a college for clergymen’s widows (]8(i(i), 
and a church, -with the grave of Br Johnsim's wife. 
Pop. of palish (1851) 4127; (1881) 15,154. 

ItroillptOll is a district of London iu the parish 
of Kensington, SAV. Part of what -was once 
Brompton is now know’u as South Ivoiisiiigton, 
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livoiiijitoii, once .sjieoially a cjiiarter for artists, 
contains a fine coiisiunption liospital niul the 
Oratory (q.v.)- 

Kroiii'scbro, a vUlajre ainl eiistle of Sweden, 
27 miles S. of Kalmar. Treaties were signed here 
lietween Sweden and Denmark in 15il, 1641, and 
1646. 

BrolllSgi’OVC, a mai'ket-toM’ii of Worce.ster- 
shire, near the small river Sahvarp, 12 miles NNK 
of Worcester, and I 3 mile from a stiition on tlie 
llirmingliam and Gloucester Railway. Sitnatal in 
a richly wooded valley, it has a principal sti'cet 
a mile in length, a grammar-school (1553 ; re- 
founded 16!);i), and a line old cliuvch, rc-stoml hy 
Sir Gilbert Scott in 1858, with a sjiiro 1M6 feet high, 
and monuments of tlie Talbots. The linen nmim- 
facturo 1 ms heen superseded hv nail and Initton 
making. Pop. ( I 80 I ) 4426 5 (1881 ) 7960. 

Krolinvicli. See Wkst Rhomwicu. 

Itl’Olichi are the subdivisions of the trachea 
or windpipe. Opposite the third dorsal vertehra, 
the witulpqio divides into two branehes or hronciii, 
of similar structure to itself — namely, round and 
cartilaginous in front ; and flat, with mivseulnr and 
iihrons tissue hehind, lined with imurmw mom< 
hrano. Of these hronchi, one goes to each Iniig, 
the right heing little more than an inch 5 tlie 
loft, about two inehes in length. On entering 
the substance of tlie lung, tliobrouclii divide into 
smaller branches, wliich again subdivide, until 
they are no larger in dianiotor tliau ^th to sVth 
of an inch, ami give origin to, or terminate in. 
small polyliedral sacs, which seem to cluster rouiul 
their oxtremitios, and open into them. These are 
tlie air-odh ; they couBist of idastic tissue, with a 
lining of mucous memlivano, and hoiieafch the 
latter, a layer of minute hluod-vesseis of the lung. 
Sea Lungs, itKHrniA’i’ioN. 

Itroilchltl.Si or inllniumation of the lining 
membrane of the hremchial tubes, is a disease of 
very common occmTenco in (aicat Britain iviid in 
the United States, and one of the, greatest import- 
anco, for, though in most cases compiotoly rcoovered 
h'oni, it may, if carelessly treated, lead to ]ne- 
mature ami miserable old age, or oi'cn in some cases 
to speedy death. Moreover, besides occurring in- 
ilopciniehtly, it is an extremely coninum compHca- 
tion in other disease.s— o.g. in fevers, and in aficc- 
tions of tlie heart or kidney. It is nsnally eiuiscd 
hy exposure to cold 5 but (lersons whose occupatioufi 
e\]io 8 C tliem to the constant liihnlntion of irritating 
dust (masons, necdle griiuler.s, and many otlici-s), 
often siill'er from a form of bronchitis which is ex- 
tremely apt to Icatl to disease of the lungs. 
The first symptoms of aciito bronchitis arc 
generally those which distinguish a common cold 
— viz. shivering, headache, and sense of M'eaii- 
ne.sa, with occasional cough ; Imt the cough con- 
tinues, and recurs in pnro.xysiiis ; there is a feeling 
of oiijiression on the chest and pain heliiml the 
breasthoiio on coughing, and the pereon wheezes 
ivJien he breatlies. Ho al.so hreatlies more mpidJj', 
six or ten respirations in the inimite move than he 
did wlien in health, his pulse is miicker, and his 
temiieraturc a little above normal ; and the car 
applied to his chest, after these symptoms liave 
coiitiiined for two or three days, will hear a rat- 
tling, as if air was hiibhling through thickisli fluid, 
wliich indeed is tlie case ; ho is breatliiiig tlirougli 
an extraordinary amount of mucus secreted hy tlie 
indamed lining rnonihrane of the tubes. During 
Ids paro.xysms of cough, tld.H niueus is spit up. If 
tlie inllainmation extend no further than the larger 
hroiicliial tubes, it is termoil Gihidnr bronchitis, 
and is seldom a fatal disease in the limt attack. 
When the niimito ramifications of the hroncliial 
tubes are chiefly or alone afTeoted, either from the 


first or by downward o.xteiisioji of tJjo iiiflanmia- 
tioii, the danger to life is very great ; this form 
in called cdimlari/ hroiichitis, and is most often 
seen in chilili-en, though happily less frequently 
than tnhulav bronchitis, lii such a case, the 
cough and as.sociato(l pain may Ije loss .severe, but 
all the other symptom.s — foverislincss, distress, pros- 
tration, &e. — are imich move iiiten.se than in tlie 
milder form. The breathing may he so eiiibar- 
ra&sed that the patient can no longer lie down, 
but requires to sit or stand u]i, tiiul use all his 
iiiiiscles of re-snimtiuii. Tliongh he coughs, he spits 
very little, till about the third day, when he expee- 
toiutes large qiiantitiejs of yellow Ihiid. At last, 
{H'ostration heeoiiies .so coinjjlete that lie ceases to 
Hjiit, and dies siifhicated hy tiio aeeiimiiliited mucus, 
from the fifth to tlie eevcntli day. 

A patient who has once had acute bronchitis is 
very apt to suiVcr from it again, and after one or 
many attacks the disease may hccomo chronic, 
Chronic hruncliitis lenils to iiiijuirtant structural 
clmiigcs ill the lungs, e.spccially Emphysema (q.v.), 
to eonserjiicnt emharrassment of the I'espirntion 
and circulation, with secondaiy changes in other 
organs, ami is generally fatal, though, it may ho, 
not for many years. The patient is always liable 
to severer attacks, imioli rcseiiiMing acute hron- 
chitis, ami often induced by very slight causes. 

The t-reatniciit of IntmcliiLis must vary M’itli the 
patient’s constitution; hut in most cases, cuuutcr- 
iirilation, applied through the lucdimn of mnstuvd 
or hot tiirpentino fymejjtatiruj.s, will he found very 
useful. These remedies not more rapidly than n 
blister, and may be frequently repeated. It is of 
the greatest importance tliat the ]>atlcnt should 
remain in a warm, equable, iiiid moist atmosplioro. 
In the early .stages, before free cxpeetoration is 
established, ipecacuanha is generally the most useful 
remedy ; hut it should be reijieml>cred that patients 
finiroring from hroiichitis are ^’el•y easily tleprossod, 
especially after tliu first few days, and then stimu- 
lating expectorants, such us ammonia, squills, 
balsains, should he added. In very acute vases, 
after a brisk purge, an emetic is often, I’ory usofiil 
to I'emove accuiiui]ation.s of mucu.s. lu some cases 
of bronchilbt, the pcmlsicnce of llio disease depends 
upon sumo cuiistitiitioua) weakness (gout, sypldlis, 
&c.); and no fci-eatniont will effect a euro unless it 
include remedies for tlie particular condition which 
may be present. 

Ill chronic broiielutis, avoidance of the causes 
which lead to ‘catching cidd’ is of tlie utmost 
importance. Ilesidonuo during the winter in n 
mild, equable eliniatc, or cunlincnicnt to a well- 
warmcil limisc, is fioiiietiiaes the only uieafuiro that 
will be of much son’ico. The exacerbations must 
be treated on the same princi]des as acute hi-on- 
cliitls. In the broncliitis of old persons, chloric 
ether will he found very n.sefiil, and may he com- 
bined until sedatives, as lietihane ; hut opium must 
lie given rvitli great caution, or nut at all, us it 
lends tu diiniiiisli the cxpccturation u_f mucus from 
jiifiained tulre.s. TJio jiaregoi-io elixir (comi)onnd 
tiiicbuie of eamplmv) is an okl .and popular remedy 
ill hi'oiiciiitis, bub enough has been said to innuess 
on the muler the danger of tampering V'itli bron- 
chitis. Ill every case wliero it is possiblo, a skilled 
iiieilical man should be employed, to detennine, 
hy the .stethoscope, nob only the disease but its 
exact situation and cause ; and as it is but too 
likely to recur at some future iioriotl, or symptoms 
caused hy it to a])near, a akilled opinion has a por- 
inanent value to tlie patient. See Catarrh. 

Broiickoeclc. Sec Goitre. 

BrtfmlHtcd, Peter Oruf, a Danish arclito- 
olo^t, bom near Ilorsens, in Jutland, 1780, studied 
at Copenhagen, whore in 1813, after some yeariS 
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syout in travels and oxoavatioiis in Italy and Greece, 
he was appointed oxtraordincaiy pnjfe.ssnv of I’hilo- 
logy. Ketiiniing to Home in 181S as iigont of the 
Danish government, he was enabled to oany on liis 
resoai'clies for several years. He died rector of 
the Co]ienlingeii Univensity in 1842. llrdndsted’.s 
principal work is his llcisc/i- nnd Untcrsnchiaujcn. in 

{Stuttgart, 1820-30), of which only 2 
vols. were inihlished. 

Broilgniart, ALEXANniiis, an eminent Frencli 
scientist, born at Paris, 1770, hccanie in 1797 jn'o- 
fessor of Natural History at the Ecole des Quatre 
Nations, and afterwards in the Museum of Natural 
History. Ai)poiiited in 1800 director of the por- 
celain maiinfactoiy at Sevres, he hold that oliice 
for tlio remainder of liis life, and revived the 
almost lost art of painting on glas.s. In liis Bmii 
cl'unc ChissiTiciition- dcs licjdiloi ( 1805 ), lie projiosed 
the fourfohl division uf reptiles into Sanrian.s, 11a- 
traciiians, Clieloiiians, and Ophidians. His Traitc 
EUmentuire do JMiiicralogie, published in 1807 at 
the instance of the Imperial University, became 
a texl'huok for lecturers. In 1814 appearod his 
jnonograiih on Trilohitcs, a name winch, as well 
as a basis of classification for tho.so singular 
(U’HiitorrH, natuvaiists owe to llvonguiavt. In 1815 
he was electcrl a member of the Academy, and 
shortly after made a careful study of tlm geology 
of Italy and Switmdand, ami of HeawUnavia, In 
1829 ho pnblislied the Tableau dcs Terrains md 
eotnjiosent I'ltcorcc da Globe, and in 1835 lie colla- 
iKii-ated with Cuvier in prepavhig the mlinivalde 
Descriplion Giologigue et M-in6ralogi<^xte dcs En- 
virons dc Taris, In 1845 appeared his 'Traitd dcs 
Arts CercLniigxm. Ho died October 7, 1847.— 
Ilis son, Adoli’Iiic TiHioDOinc, was a botanist of 
some note. He wa.s horn in Paris (1801), in 1833 
became professor of Botany at tlio Jarilin des 
Plantes, and in 1852 was made inspector-general of 
the Scientific Facultie.s of France. Ho died in 
1876. His principal work is tlio Histoirc des 
V^getanx Fossilcs (2 >’c)l.s. 1828-47). 

Itroili, a town of Nortliern Italy, with mineral 
springs, 11 miles SE. of li’avia. Near by is the 
castle of Broni, where Princo Eugbiio obtained a 
victory over the French in 1703. Pop. (1881) 5147. 

KroiUi, HniXincii GuoiKi, a German naturalist, 
horn lit Ziegelhausen, 1800, was educated at Heid- 
elberg, where in 1828 ho commenced a course of 
lectures on natural liistoi'y and pahvontidogy. In 
1833 he was nominated ' profes.sor of Physics, and 
was aftcrivards appointed to the zoological lecturc- 
sihip. In 1834 appeared Ins most impmvtant 
geological work, Lethiea Oeoynastka ; in 1841-49 
his Gcschiehtc dci' Katnr ; and in 1H50 Ids H/Zye- 
meixxc Zoologie, which was the (irst attempt to 
develop zoomgy in its entirety with vefereiico to 
extinct organisms. Broun dietf 5th July 1802. 

Bvontli, a town of Sicily, situated at the 
western base of Mount Etna, 33 miles NW. of 
Catania. The lava streams of 1651 and 1843 lie 
on oitlior side, hut the distviet around is fertile, 
and produces wine. Lord Nelson was created 
Duke of Bronte by tlio Neapolitan goveninient 
in 1709. Pop. (1881) 16,427. 

CH.VRiiO’JTE, one of tlio most gifted 
English mi\-elists, wiis horn at Tliornton, in Tork- 
shire, ou the 2lst April 1816. Her father, ori- 
ginally Patrick Prunty (1777-1861), who was a 
clergyman, hetoiiged to Ireland; her mother was 
a native of Cornwall. Her life almost to its close 
ivas one of sorrow and struggle. In 1821 the family 
removed to the par.sonage of Haworth, a village 
situated amid the Yorkshire moors, and in the fol- 
lowing year Charlofcte’H motlier died. In her eighth 
year she was .sent to Cowan’s Bridge School, tlie 
Lowoud of which she has given .so dark a picture 


in Jane Eyre. After the deaths of two of her sisters 
at Cowaii's Bridge, Cliarlotte, whose health had 
broken down, was taken back to Haworth, and 
remained there until 1831, when .she was sent to 
a scliool at lloehead kept by Miss Wooler, with 
whom .she formed a lifohmg friendship. Mr 
Broiitii's austere and gloomy nature east a shadow 
over his clnldren’.s lives. Ilis means were narrow, 
and his daughters, Charlotte, Emily (born 1818), 
and Anno (born 1820), were foroed to seek a 
livelihood as govemosses. To lit themselves for 
higher ediieational work, Charlotte an<l Emily 
studied at Brus.sels, whore they lived in a 
5-ion from 1842 to 1844. In 1846 tho three sisters 
imblished a volume of poems liearing on its title- 
page tho nanios Ciirror, Ellis, and Acton Bell 
— Cnvver Bell being the psendonym of Charlotte. 
The book attracted little notice. Its authors then 
turned to pro.so Jiction ; Charlotto writing The 
iVo/cssor; Anne, .firpics Grey; and Emily (‘Ellis 
Bell’), the strange, moving romaiico of Wxithcring 
Heights. The Professor having been rejected on the 
score of dcliciency in plot-iutevc.st, Charlotte .sot to 
work upon Jane 'Eijro, wliicli u'lis puhlisliod in 1847, 
and gained a g[reat hut not an um'ontested siiecess. 
Her sister Emily and lier livntlier Brauwell died iu 
1848, and after tho death of Anno, in tho following 
year, Charlotte was left alone with her father in 
the gloomy Haworth par.sonage. A third novel, 
Shirley, appeared in 1849, and in 1852 Tille.lie, 
wliicli was her own favourite hook, ami which con- 
tains in Paul Emmanuel tho best charactor she ever 
drew, was given to the world. She was married in 
1854 to Mr Nicholls, who liad been her father's 
curate at Hau-ortli. Her brief married life u’as a 
Imppy onoj thougli her liushaml had no sympalliy 
with her in her literary work, wliicli, indeed, ho 
would have preferred her to abandon, A new storv, 
Exnxna, had Been begun, liowovor, before her death, 
which occiiiTed on iVIarch 31, 1855. 'Her life ami 
writings are very closely connected. She is lierself 
the heroine of Jmic Eyre and of VillcUe, wliilo 
Shirley was intended for tlio jiiu-trait of her sister 
Emily. Her range was not wide, Imt in imagina- 
tive strength her stories rank witli tlie greatest iu 
litoratiire. Her peculiar power lies in delineating 
and in suggesting intense passion udthimt having 
rccour.se to nimsual or exciting sitnations. lixeept 
in part of Jane Eyi'c, wliore she eiideavmiicd, 
against the bent of her genius, to construct a sensa- 
tional plot, her scenes and incidents are those of 
uneventful, everyday life, Her -style, though uii- 
efxually sustuineil, is at its best mlmirahly tense 
and vivid. Emily Bronte revealed in Widhex'ing 
Heights a genin.s in some ways higher and liner, 
though far less matnro tlian Charlotte’s, 'i’lie story 
is ns wild ns a dream ; but Lbo strange, passionate 
figures are the creations of a daring and (iery 
iiiiaginatioii, and tho beautiful descriptions of moor- 
land scenery have hardly been surpassed as in- 
stances of the dramatic treatment of landscape in 
Action. See Tho Life of GhaiduUe ii/vudti, by Mrs 
Gaskell ( 1857 ) ; A iVote ott C/iarluttc .Jlro)tfc,'hy A. 
C. .Swinbnrno (1877); Gkurlotic Jiroidii, a Mono- 
graph, by T. W. Reid (1877); A. IMary h’, Kobiii- 
Bon\ study on Emily (1883), and Augustine 
Birrell’s on Charlotte (1887). 

Broil/C. It is usual to speak of bronxe as an 
alloy of copper and tin. But neither ancient nor 
iii(i(lorn lm)iize.s can he said to consist always of 
only these two metals, fn many instance, s, '’zinn, 
lead, and even silver, are found in < Iveek and Roman 
bronze ohieets, although the general result of an- 
alysis of these slinws a eomposition uf from 80 to 90 
parts copper to 10 or 12 ot tin. Some of the lino 
Freiieh nroiizo statues of tlie time of tho Roiiais- 
.sauce are niado of an alloy of nearly tliis eoniposi- 
tion— copper 02, tin 2, zimi 5, leiul 1.‘ Much of our 
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I inocicm statuary consists of hronzc vavyin^^ fi’om 10 
copper to 1 <»f tin— -a proportion rceoiiiinendetl 
I oy Sir H. Davy—to 8 jiarts copiier ])lus 2 of tin. 

I Some zinc or lead, or l)Oth, us well as other metals, 

I ni'c occasionally siibstitiitLul for i)art of tlie tin. 

^fr W. Graham has classilied the alloys of copper 
j ami tin in this way : 12 to 20 parts copper with 1 of 
I tin yield red-col<nired alloys ; 5 to 10 jmrts copjior 
with one of tin yield alloys of Rtreiigth; 2 to i parts 
. copper with 1 of tin yield alloys 'of sound (hell- 
I metal ) ; 1 part copper with 1 of tin yield alloys 

' of re/iection {si)ecnium inotai ). The alloys of 
. strength lioro referred to ineliido the hronze used for 
I statues, and also that, sometimes called gun-metal, 

I emjdoyod for hearing.^ and ofclior parts of ?imcliinGry, 
as well as the alloys of which cannon are, or per- 
: haps we .should rather say wore, made. A good 
I deal of the bronze for alt three jiurposes is very 
similar in comiiosition. 

A bulky and valuable v<dume of reports on the 
strength and other propertie.s of metals fur cannon, 
hy oflicer.s of the Ovtinanco Department of the 
Uiiiteil .States Army.pviblished in 1850(11. C. Baird, 
Bhiladelnliia), contains a section on tlie niaimfac- 
tiirc of In'onzo guns. Tlie hraiv/.e nsc-d in cftsting 
the various guns tested was of the same composi- 
tion — namely, copper 8 j)arts, tin 1 part. It had 
a mean density of S'olO, and uJi average tenacity 
of 27,793 11). per smiarc inch. It is clearly seen 
by the results of tliese expenineuls, that bronze 
niado of the same mi-vturo may vary considerably 
in its cjuality. The re^wrt sta'tes that ‘the same 
kind of eopjjer, and of tin, mixed in the same pro- 
jiortions, and medted in like manner, ivas used in 
all tiu! castings ; vot the table e.vliihits a remark- 
able diversity in tlie results.’ 

General Uchatius (1811-81) of Vienna devised 
a plan of hardening Austrian bj-onzo gtm.s by forcing 
hardened steel pistons into them. Tlie metal is 
then ealled nUrl bronze. 

Alloys of copper, tin, and zinc, employed fov parts 
of engines and other machinery, arc frequently 
called brass, as well as guu-metal, and are referred 
to under the liead Brass ; and see Ar.UMtNiUJf. 

//<'s’foy//.~Tiio Jirnss reforred to in tiio Bible uus 
no doubt hronze (see Brass). The Egyptians, 
Grooks, Etruscans, Homans, and other aneient 
Jiations, wnployed brojizo not only for art objects 
pure and simple, but fur a great number of useful 
articles, very many of these, however, being artis- 
tically decorated. The magnificent collection of 
bronzes in the National Museum at Naples .shows, 
almost at a glance, how extensive was the use of 
this alloy for articles of daily and domestic use. It 
is believed tiiat hotii tiie Greeks and Homans, for 
such objects as swords, spears, saw.s, razors, and 
other tools, u’ero able to make an alloy of copper 
a))d tin wJiicli snrp.assc)! modern ))mnzo in .some 
properties, and that they possessed some method of 
tomiiering bronze, the secret of which has been lost. 
.See Bun, La:ui>, Mnuioft, Bcuiir'ruRii, Sword, 
and Vasr. 

Kefcrence is made in the next article to the use 
of bronze in northern countries in jjrehistorie times 
during the Bronze Age, Bronze lias been used fnuu 
early times for statues and statuettes, ehiclly repre- 
sentations of deities, as well as for ornamental pniv- 
IKjses, in India and Cliina, T)ie Japane.so, ivlio are 
very clever workers in inlaid metals, make bronze 
of several coloui's, such as black, bine, purple, and 
groom These are all didbient mixtures, 

I'hosphor-hronzc .. — It is dillicult tomake ordinary 
bronze a (|uite homogeneous compound. An alloy 
more perfect in this resucct is formed when copper 
is mixwl witli tin phosphide instead of motallie tin. 
The phosjdiorns, whieli is added to the extent of 
from 0 ‘25 to 2 f) per cent. , inake.s the bronze Jiavdov, 
more elastic, and of greater tenacity. This alloy 


suits best for inaehineiy piiriioses, fov which it is 
now largely employed, wiion the proportion of tin 
is from 7 to 8 percent. Phosiilior-hronze is used 
for bearings of sliafts, idston-riiigs, puniji-rods, pro- 
pellers, limlei’-fittings, and other (larts of engineer- 
ing work. Ornamental castings are also iiuule of it. 
Seb Cast, Eourdinc:, and Brass, 
liTOilZC Ago, a term in preliistoilc arclncology, 
denoting the condition or stage of culture of 'a 



Fig. 1, — Bronze Axes : 

a, lint, 10.} indies in kiigtli ; Hanged, 0 iiiclits ; 
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n lc using bronze as the material fov cutting- 
ements and weapons. As a Rtugc of culture, 
it comes in between the use of fttoiic and the use of 
iron for these purposes. It is not nil absolute 
(li^'Lsioii of time, but a relative 
condition of cnlturo, whicl! in 
some areas may have been 
reached earlier, in others later, 
while in some it may have been 
prolonged, and in othons brief, 

(jr even, as in the Polynesian 
area, it may liave been non- 
existent in eonsequenco of the 
people pas.sing directly from the 
use of stone to that of iron. A. 
bronze-age people in one region 
may thus liave been contem- 
porary with a stone-age people 
in another, ami with ah iron-age 
people in a tliinl ; tliat is to say, 
the succession of the three ages 
Avas not necessarily synchronous, 
eitiier in coiitigiio'ns or in widely 
separated areas, The Hoinoiie 
poems depict the culture of a 
])eople passing from tlie use of 
bronze to that of iron. The 
]\lexicans and Peniidans, on the 
other hand, were still in their 
bronze age in recent tinios. The 
bronze age of Europe generally 
is marked by tho use of cer- 
tain forms of. iiiiploments and 
u'capoiis, as Avell as by certain 
conditions of life and customs of 
Imi'ial, wljicli dillbicd from t)) 0 ,se 
of the precedinj' age of stone and 
of the succeeding aj^e of Ivon. Fig. 2. 

The implements' anil Aveapnns n, Hioiizesww-dfcmncl 
of the hronze ago include knives,. |“cii^?h!'ic'ndii • ? 
saws, sickles, awls, gouges, panisi. bronze aW- 
hammevs, anvils, axc.s (iig. 1), xor, la inches m 
swords, iinggflr.s (fig. 2), apeans Jortg-fh. 

(fig. 3), arrows, shields (lig. 4)- . 

The fonns of eacli class diil'er in difl'erent areas,^ 
and vary witli advancing time. Blades and axes, 
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which were at first made with tangs to ho insei'ted 
in the handles, hocanie socketed fnv tlie inaertion of 
the handies; and articles which it was at lirst tlic 
enstoni to finish in the mould were finished with the 
liainnier, and shields, and vessels made of haininered 



Fig. :i 

(I, Tanged hronza sitmi'-licad, !0| [nnlioB in loiigtli ; seckoted 
iaonzo Hpo.ar-hcad, 10 inidiifs; i-, li>o|ii!il iiidiixfi Biinar-liend, U 
tnolicB III leiigtli 1 tl, Dniiinh liattlo-aKo, 16 iiidips, 

\)latcs wem oriininented with chasing and 
work. 'J’liG onianientation of thu lironzo age eon- 
sifitH cliiolly of concimtric circlos, spirals, amlljojiscs. 
Tho worknianshii> is always nr a vary high onlor, 
the shapes graceful, nud the finish fine. Tlte 
moulds used for casting wore of stone, or hi'onzo, or 
clay. Tho system of coring was canied to great 


Fig. 4. 

Rtd«jc shftW (rt, •, h, \)ncV view ), Incfies in dltiineter, 

perfection, and many of the more diflieiilt castings 
wore tuniod out in a manner tliat would do credit 
to tlio most expert of modorn workmen. The com- 
nosition of fclie hronzo varied cousidcralily, luit may 
he .stated in general as about f!0 per cent, of copper 
to 10 \»er cent, of tin. See Kraus’s Jiroiise hitfik- 
menli of Great Britain; Oiantre’.s ^Ic/c iiiiBroii-:e 
en Fraucc; Anderson’s Scof/omf ?ii I'wfnn I'imcs 
(2<I .serio.s T/ic Bronze and Ftone Ages, 1880) ; and 
works named under AitCH.F.ni/KSY. ' 

Hranze-wilig and l(t'oii/e IMgeoii, names 
given in tho Anslralinu colonies to certain kinds 
of wild jiigeon, on account of the lustrous bronze 
cohmr willi wliieh their wings are variously marked. 
Ill other respects al.so tiiey are heautiVid hirils. 
— Tho Common Ilronze-wing or Bronze-winged 
Ground Dove {Pham rhateoidera) is distrilmted 
over all tho Ansti'alian colonies. It is often seen 
in lloek.s, feeds on the gi’oimd, and Imild.s its nost 
chiefly on low hranehos of trees growing on 
nieailow-iands or near water, ‘IT 'often ffies long 
distaiu'o.s to water, and may he followed a.s a 
guide, It is a pliiiiip bird, oVton weighing fully a 
pound, and is acceptnhio at every table. — 'rjHj 


Brush Bronze-wing or Little Bronze Pigeon (.P. 
ele(ians) is not so plentiful nor so widely distrih- 
iited, found chielly in 'I’a.sniaiiia and tho .sonth- 
ovn parts of Australia. It inhabits low swampy 
grounds, never jicrclies on trees, rcsemhles a par- 
tridge in its hiihits, <and makes a loud liui'riiig 
noise like a partridge when it tako.s wing on 
being alarmed. — The IlarhHpun Bronze-wing ( P. 
Mstrionira) is found in the nortli-westeni parts of 
New HoufcU Wales in great IhieUs, feeding on seeds. 
— Some of the species of Ocyphaps, .another of tlie 
genera or suh-geneva of the Ckihunlvidte, are also 
sometimes called Bronze-wing. Their jiarti’idgo- 
like appearance and habits liave gained for them 
the name of I’artridge Pigeon' (see PlCJKOX, 
Copi’MniD.it). 

Ki'Ollziilg'. All imitation of bronze may ho 
proilnced on l;ho surface of other alloys and metals 
either by corrosive ohomical solutions, which is the 
most cllicient way, or by coating them with varnish 
and hvonzo powder, In most largo towns hronzing- 
lifpior for brass and zinc can ho pnrchaseil whore 
chemicals are. sold. Bronzing is very largely apidied 
to lirass-work.s of various kinds, ami especially to 
gas-littings. Kov this purpose tho following solu- 
tions are M.sed, but tho brass is lirst iiickled with 
nitvve ar.iil and seouveil with sand and xvatev, ov it 
may lie treated with a potasli solution. 

For dark idivo-gvoan hrmw.o, nvnviatle acid and 
ai'senifij smnotinuis iron scales aro added, After- 
wards brush with black lead and coat witli yellow 
lacijnoi-. For steel-gray bronze, boiling solution of 
chloride of ai-sonio. For brown bronze, solntion of 
tho nitrate or perchlovido of iron, h’or black bronze, 
solution of tbo oblorido of jdatlnuni. To produce 
on new bronze an imitation of the patina on an 
aiitiquo bronze, a mixtmo in liot water of sal- 
ammoniac, cronni of tartar, coiinmm salt, and 
nitrate of copper is used. Salt of sorrel, sal-aniino- 
iiiac, and vinugavis anotlior mixture employed. 

Iron castings ^ are very eH’octlvel^j' hronzed by 
covering them witii an electro deposit of copper in 
the form of a thin (ilin or layei', wliieh can tlioii ho 
ilarUened by any of tho olmudcal hvouziug solutums, 
and either Ineipiored nr variilsliod, The copper 
surface is often simjily varnished. Many hoautlftil 
foreign staknettCH in zinc aro also bronzed in tills 
way.' Sec liiVvVKi'L'Uo-MK'i'Ai.LuauY. 

A brown eoloui', smnotinio.s called a hmizhig, is 
given to tho surface of iron and stool objects by a 
concentrated solntion of trichloride of antimony 
{liiinhl hnlii))' of nnthnomj), having a speeilic 
gravity of I'.sn. Tliis 1ms been a good deal iisetl 
foi- gun barrels. 

Goating irith (Sold nr Brnnse J^oivderf!, — Metal, 
wood, plaster of Paris, and otlior materials can bo 
coated with these in the form of a jiaiiit. Door.-i, 
friezes, cornices, and other parts of rooms aro now 
fi'uqnently bronzed in this way. IVhon hronzo 
powder is used, tlio wood or jifnster first receives 
three or four coats of yellow oil jiaint, then two 
coats of a mi.xturo of the bronze powder with fiat 
varnish, and finally tliis is covered with another 
layer of vavnisli. If it Is desireil to give an olijecl 
with bas-relief.s or otlior raised oj'iiaiiumt.s 'the 
ajipearanco of a bronze, ehaiigod more or less to 
green by time iiiul exposure, perhaps tlm mo-sb taste- 
ful way is to partially gild tlie projecting portions 
and paint the vest of ' tho surface of a sinubvc 
green, riiimiiig f ho colour partly over tho gold. 

1ti‘Oii/ito, silicate of magnesia and fen'ons 
oxide, a I'oek-forming mineral belonging to tlio 
Pyroxene! groiiji (q.v.). 

Ifirooch (from n root signifying to piorec ; cmu\>, 
Kng. to brorteh ; Fr. hroehcr, ‘ to Sjiit, ’ or ‘ to stitch j ’ 
AVol, pvae, ‘ to _stah ’ ), an ornamental pin or iusbrn- 
niont for fastening tho dress, consisting for tho most 
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part eitliev of ayiiig ov disc, or of aseioicirclc, there 
being a pin in either case passing across it, fastened 
at one end wiUi a joint or loop, and at the otliev witli 
a hook. Tlie oldest known brooches are those found 
in graves assigned to the early iron age of Soutlierii 
Enroj)o. Tlioy are made of bronze, and consist of 
a bent nr how -shaped body, with a spring pin cnj)i- 
ing frotn a spiral twist at one cud, and its point 
litting into a loop of the how at the other end, like 
tlio modern ‘safety’ shawl-pin. They are exceed- 
ingly varied in foi'jn, often presenting grotesYpje 
imitations of the sliapes of animals. The form 
whicli prevailed in Northern Europe was more 
massive, having a cims-hav at one end, and covered 
wifcli chased oinanientatioti inlaid witli gold. In 
Scandinavia a peculiar form of brooch of Iwass of 
oval liowl-sliapo, covered with dragonesinie orna- 
montation, plated with gold and studded with 
hossofl and cnlnnved pastes, was characteristic of 
the Viking jioriod. The early Celtic brooches of 
Scotland and Ireland were penanimlar, the ring 
being incomplete, with c.'cpanded ends, while the 
in'n, whicli was loosely looped upon the ring, was 
greatly longer than the diameter of tlie brooch. 
They were made of bronze or silver plated with 
gold ; the flat ring, divided into panels, was richly 
ornamented witirinterlaced or spiral patterns, or 
dragonosriHG filigree work, peenhav to Celtic art, 
and atiuldcd with settings of amber or coloured 
glass, The inost olahorato work of art of tills 
ilescviption is the Tara Brooch, nvesevved in the 
inuHQum of the Royal Irish Acauemv at Dublin, 
of wliicl) a woodcut is suhjolneil. 'I’lio linost in 



Tlie Tara Brooch. 


Scotland is the so-called Huuterston Brooch, wliicli 
iva.s found in IS, ’If), on fclio e.stato of Hnnterston, in 
the parish of West Kilbride, Ayrshire. It is of .silver, 
richly orn.amented with gold filigree, claliovatoly 
worked into lacertine and ribhon patterns, and 
set with ornftiueiitsof amber; diameter, inehe-s. 
On tlie reverse is an inscription seratched in runes : 
‘Maellnitha owns this hrdocli.’ The later form of 
the Ilighland brooch of brass or silver is annular, 
having a pin of the length of tlie diameter of the 
ring. Those of hra.ss are decorated witli chased 


patterns of interlaced work, scrolls of foliage, and 
grotesque animals. Those of silver have their 
decoration often inlaid with nioJlo, and .soinotime.s 
enriched with settings. The Ugadalc Brooch, in 



Brooch of Ugndale. 


the possession of Hector .Mmmenl of Ugcidale, in 
Kintyve, which is hero figured, is a cliaraeteristic 
example of a form of voliquavy brooch of West Iligli- 
Iniul ovigiii, The Brooch of Born, in the possession 
of MnedoitgalofDniioIly, ncnrOhnti, has tlio reputa- 
tion of hmng identical with one torn from tlie 
breast of Robert Bviico by Alexander of Lorn, tli© 
aiicostor of Mncdnugal, in a personal contest witli 
tiio king, but it is also idGiitical in fovia and 
character witli the Loolihuy Hioocli, now in tlio 
British ^lusoiini, and olnsscd as a work of tlio ICth 
century. They avo all about 4^ inches in dioinetcr, 
having a eirolo of jowolled ofioHsks visfng vnuiiil a 
control cansnlo, crowned by a large loclocrystal. 
Tlio eaimulo' is vomovahle, and (HhcIosos a covity, 
designed, doubtless, for the imvposo of a voliquoiy. 

llrooIcCt Hisnry, dramatist and novelist, was 
born abont 1708, at Rantavan, County Cavan, 
Treland, the son of a wealthy elcrgyman. In 1720 
}jo entered QVinity CoBego, Diildm, and in 1724 
wont to study low in London, ivhovo ho becnino 
tlio chosen friend of Pope and Lyttelton. From 
tho heart of this bidlliant literary society ho u’as 
j'cealled to Ireland by a dying aniit, who loft Jdm 
guardian of her oliild, a gdvl of twelve, wdioin lio 
afterwards iiiniried. His pncni, t/m'rcmel IJcaiit^ 
U735), is supposed to have supplied Iho fonnda-.^; 
tion for Emamiis Danvin’s Boiunk Garden, In 
1739 lie pnhlislted his play, L-'iMii'rtmf.s Vasa, full' 
of the noblest sentiments' and tlie most incon- 
ceivable character.s, the acting of wliicli was pro- 
liihited at Dnuy Lanej Dr Jolinsoii writing a 
satire in vindication of the licensers of the sta^e. 

It was afterwards produced in Dublin ns the 
Patriot, In 1740 Brooke was taken ill, and : 
returned finally to his native country, wlierc ho 
puhlislied several hooks. He died at Dublin, in 
a state of mental debility, lOth OctoVicr 1783. 
The sonorous eloquence of his plays !ia.s not saved 
tliem from oblivion ; and liis novel. The Fool of ■■ 
Qudlitil, is the solo survivor of his numerous works. 

It is distinguished by humour, close observation, 
simplicity of style, and a religious and pliilan- 
thvopic tone that highly eomineiuled it to Jqlm 
Weslev. A new edition was published in 18, W, with 
a preface by Kingsley, who considered that the 
render, in spite of 'the defects of the hook, would 
learn more from it of what avus pure, sacred, and 
eternal, than from any hook since .“ijpensor’s Faerie 
Queene, 

Brooke, *Sik Jamies, rajnli of Sazwrnk, ia 
Borneo, and governor of I/alnian — a man strongly 
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imbued witli the spirit of fclie old adveutnrors of 
the BUzabelilinii tiiiie-~\v.'is born at Benares, 529fch 
April 1803, and cdiieiited at Norwich. He entered 
the East Inriia army (1810), was .scriousljMvouncled 
ill the Burmese war, and ruturiied home on fiirlougli 
(182f]). The v'oya^o out to join his regiment was 
so protracted tllat lie m’os nimble to i-oneh India 
before Jiis fiirloiiyli had expired ; his appointment's 
consequently lap.sed, and he quitted the service 
in 1830 ami returned to England. He now eon- 
eoivo<l the idea of putting down piracy^ in the 
Eastern Archipelago, and of carrying civilisation 
to the Hnvages inliahitiiig tlio.so islands. He ^mr- 
chnsed a small lirig and made a voyage to Chitiu. 
On his father's death (183.1) lie inherited £.30,000, 
.and after a cruiso in the Mediterranean, sailwl 
in a Hcitooner •yacht from Loudon for Sarawak, a 
jnovinco on the nortli-we-st coast of Borneo, in 
1838. When he nirived there (1839), the niiele 
nf tlio ftiiltan of Borneo was engaged in a war 
with some rehel tribes. Brooke dent his assist- 
anee, and in return had the title of Rajah and 
Governor of Sarawak confened upon him, 21th 
Septttiubev 1841, the native govenior Iteing forcwl 
to re.sign. Brnoko immediately .set about reform- 
ing tlic government, instituted fnio tra<le, and 
framed a new code of laws, 'riio mnnlerons 
custom of boad-liunting, provalcnt anmng tlio 
Dyaks, lie deelaved to bo a crime pHnishabte 
with death, ami vigorously .sob ahoub the e.xtirpa- 
tion of piracy. Rmusitlug England in 1847, ho 
received a warm wolcoine, and was invited hy 
tho Queen to \Yindsor. He was croateil a 
K.C.B. in tlio year fnlhmingj ami tho island of 
Labuan, near Sarawak, iiaviiig been jmvchaseil 
hy tho BritlKli governmout, ho was appointcil 
govoriiov and conunandor-iii-ehicf, and British com- 
niiMsioiier and consul-genoial in Borneo. Certain 
oliargos brought in ISiil ngiviust Bvooko in the 
House of Coihmons in connection with the receipt 
of ‘ liend-nuiimv ’ for the .shun jiirates, were declared 
i)V a lloyai Ooinmlssion to bo nnsnbstantiated ; 
the ‘liead-nioney’ was received, not by Brooke ami 
Ills associates, hut hy the Brilisli ships-of-war tliat 
had oo-oporntod witb him. In 18.")7 Brooke, who 
bad licun .snporseded in tho governorship of Labimn, 
hut who .still acted as rapdi of Sarawak for the 
sultan of Borneo, was attacked at night in his 
Imuse by a large body ol Chinese, 'wlio were irri- 
tated at his oflovts to prevent opinm-smnggling. 
Tlio Chinese committed great havoc on his projicrty, 
hnt Brooke soon colleotod a force of iiatives, 
attacked tho Chinese, and defeated them in several 
suecessivo fights. Ho was in Jiiiglam! in I808, 
returned to Borneo in 1801, and visited England 
again twice befiive his death. He htul the satis- 
faction of seeing tlio independence of .Sarawak 
veciignised by tlio English goveriiiiient. The 
country prospered greatly umler his regime ; he 
found tho chief town a place of some 1000 in- 
liabitanls, he loft it a town of 2.5,000 ; and the 
exports to Singnporo, which in 181() amounted to 
£2u,0(l0, wore in 18i)8, £300,000. Brooke died at 
Burrator, in Devonshire, lUli .June 1S08, and 
was succeeded at .Sarawak hy his nephew. See 
S.AUAWAlv; also Letters of fiir Jitmcn Bronhe 
(1853), Jacob's lltiju of Huruwuk (1876), St John’s 
Lifi. of >iiy Juincii lirou/iC ( 1879). 

ISrooke, Stoim'oiu) Aiuui.stos, u-iiter and 
preacher, was tuna in Lctterkemiy, Donegal, in 
1832. After a brilliuut eonr.se at Trinity College, 
Dublin, lie took orders, and after holding various 
curacies, was incumbent of Kt Jnmes’.s Cliapel from 
1801) to 1875, thereafter of Bedford Chapel, Blooms- 
bury, wlicre bis sernions, at once ricJi in thought 
and graceful in literary form, made him one of the 
cliier pi'oiiclier-s in London. In 1872 ho was ap- 
pointed cliaplain-in-ordinary to the Queen. In 


1880, through a conscientious inability any longer 
to hclicve in miracles, he seceded from the {Jluirch 
of England, but continued to piuaeh in bis ]>vo- 
priotary chapel in Blnomsbmy. Brooke showed 
line literary sense and spiritual sympathy in liis 
JJfe of Fralcric/,- llobertxon of Bricfiton ( 1 Htio ) ; and 
Ids reputation did not snfler by b'is Thr.ology in the 
Enqlish Poets { 187'i), Pi'hncr of English Literature, 
and Milton (1870), and .six volumes of Sermons 
(1868-88). 

Itrook Variii, a community on Eomicr’s jirin- 
oiples, 8 miles of Bu.ston, organised in 1810 
by (Jeorgo Ripley, and largely an (iiitcome of tlio 
Transcendental nmvemeiit of tlio tiino, Here, on 
ail estate of 200 acres, a company of scltolaiK ami 
educated men ami women settled down to a com- 
munistic experiment, in which ovevy monibor 
slioiihl «lo bis share of tho neces.Hary nianual work. 
Tlio philaiistury, 175 foot long and tliroo stories 
high, was hiinied down before it was occupied j 
ami the attempt ended in lioiioloss failure, llaw- 
tboriic was one of the fonmiers, imd lived for some 
months on the farm, in wliieli lie invested all bis 
savings; a charming inciuoriai of this siugulav 
enteriiriHO i-s Ills lUWicdtile Itomanec. 

Ki’OOkIfinc {Veronim Ikrcahunga), a sjieeies 
of Hpoedwoll, having a supcnlleiai leKomhUvuco to 
w.atercresscs. wliieli it also slightly reKCmhles in 
taste, if notalso in anli-scorbiitic properties, abund- 
ant in lUtcbcH, walereouiscs, nmf M'ot places near 
s))riiigK in Britain, and eoimnon throughout tho 
jiahearctic region. .See Hi’KKDWKi.l, Vkuonkia. 

ItrookliiliS a snbnrhan town, about 4 miles 
E\Y. of Boskm, U.S., i>y vail ov tvamwav, witli 
Humorous Imndsome villas and parks, ami manu- 
factories of jihllosoidncal instruments, t'fec. Pop. 
(188.5)9100. 

Rrooklyilt the tlnrd city of tlie United States, 
and capital of King’s county, Now York, is 
.sitiiatccl on tho west end of Long oopyriKia issh in ir.s, 
Island, opnosito New Yor): City, ».)•.?, n. Mjuiinpuit 

from whicli it is sepamted by a 

strait called East Bivor, neai'Jy a mile in 'widtli, 
running from Long Island Sound to New York 
Bay. Twelve or more linc.s of stoam-forrlos ply 
between the dillbreiit points of Brooklyn and New 
York, and a magniHeent snsjfoiision liridge (linished 
1883), 5980 feetin length by 85 in bread tn, and witli 
a river span of ISOoA mot, intended for foot-passage, 
carriagOH, ami railways, e.xtondH from one city to 
tiio otlicr (sec BidbiiK). Branelics of tlm Long 
Island system of rnilway.s have tlioir wo.st terminus 
ill Brooklyn, numing tliciico to Greuiijiorb and Sag 
Ifai'liour near the east end of tho island, and live or 
more Unea connect this city with Coney Island, a 
famous Itatliiiig-jdace 10 miles distant, Two liiio.s 
of steam elevated railways and nunieriiuH lines of 
lioi'se-cars traverao the .streets of Brooklyn, malcing 
j o.asy enmmuiueatioii hetweon the siibiirhan sections 
ami the ferrias. Altiioiigli not a port of entry, the 
aimmiit of foreign and dome.stic frr-iglit tliat comes 
to its wiircUovises is cuovnuniB. l'’veiglit-e».vs ave 
hnmght to its docks on boats, and great numlier.s of 
eaiial-hoaks fiom tlie interior diseliarge their cargoes 
here. Some of tlieso docks are among the most 
extensive works of the kind in tlie United States, 
covering from 40 to (if) acres each, and aisi lined 
with iminoii.se Htorehouses for grain and otlier 
freight. 

At the wnith-enst extremity of the city, upon a 
high ridge overlooking New York Bay and its 
environs, is tho heautifnl Greenwood 'Cometory, 
covering about 40D acres, and containing many line 
mnnmneiits; and near at hand are tho Ridgewood 
reservoir ami Pm.spoct Park, a imhlic pleasnre- 
grouud of .540 acres, which lias cost, iucbuiiug two 
noble boulevavd.s connected with it, extending 
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respectively 3 and 2^ miles to Coney Island and It is divided into 2C ■wards, and aecovding to tlie 
East New York, nearly 81*2,Of)O,0Ut). The citj' census of 1880 was the third city in po|)uiution 
proper has a M’ntor front of 10 miles, and within its in the United States. The population in 1810 N\ as 

4-102; in 1830, 15,390; 
in 1850. 90,838; in 
1870,300,09!); in 1S80, 
500,003; ill 1888 (esli- 
inated), 775,000. 

Brooks, Chakj.ks 
William Sjiiim.kv, 
editor of Puuf.h, was 
horn in London, the 
son of an arcliiteet, 
29tli April 1816. In 
1832 ho was articled 
to an O.swestry attor- 
ney, hut literat me had 
more olmvnis for him 
tlinn tJie lau’. I’roiii 
clerk he hceamc, like 
Dickens, a reporter, 
and aettliiig in Lon- 
don, wrote dranifis, 
contnlnited to some 
of the lending period- 
icals and jojinials, 
and for Jive sessions 
wrote the Parlia- 
ineiitary Sumnmryfor 
the Monting Citron’ 
icle. By its pro- 
priotovs lie m'hs sent 
Brooklyn Suspension Bridge. u* 1853 on a mission 

to report on the con- 

area of 2.> sf[. in. are carried on large and varied ditioii of labour and the poor in Russia, Syrin, 
industries, iiuiong which are embraced tho refining and Egj'pt; and a lusult of liiis observations an- 
of sugar and petroleum, the manufacture of glass, peared m The Ituss-ians of ihc fioath (185G). In 
chaiullery, clotliing, carpets, chemicals, paints, oil- 1831 lio formed a connection with Punch which 


industries, iiuioiig which are embraced tho refining and Egj'pt; and a lusult of liiis observations an- 
of sugar and petroleum, the manufacture of glass, peared m The Ilussians of ihc fioath (185G). In 
chaiullery, clotliing, carpets, ehciiiicals, paints, oil- 1831 lio formed a connection with Punch which 
cloth, metallic wares, tobacco, steam-boilers, lace, lasted during his lifetime. He wrote its ‘Essence 
hats, huttons, paper, felt goods, &c., and the bnikb of Parliament,^ and on Mark Lemon’s death in 
ing and repairing of ship.s. 1870 succecdeil him as editor. In his novels he 

Brooklyn has 13 national hanks, 14 savings-banks showed a thorough knowledge of conteiiiporaiy 
(2 of which have deposits of 822,000,000 each), 8 life and literature; tho chief are Aii2)C)i Court 
daily, 2 weekly, and many monthly poiimlicals. Its (1833), The Gut^ian Knot ( 1800), I'hc Silver _ Cord 
scliool Hy.stoni einhraces a high school, a training (1861), and Sooner or Later (1S68). Ho died in 
school for the public scliool teachers, 70 grnimnar London, 23d Fehraaiy' 1874. A ^'oliniio of Jus 
and primary schools (employing 1817 teacliers, and Wit and Humour appeared in 1875. 
costing 81,800,000 annually’), 2 medical colleges, a Broonij a name given to a numher of species 
Homan Catholic college, and imiucrons convents, of slirnbs of tl»o closely allied genera Cytisns, 


produced 


of music, with a seating capacity of 2400, &c. Its short stalks, di-ooiiing, solitary, but produced in 
chavitablo institutions comiirise lunatic and deaf- considerable niinihcr along the straight slender 
mute asylums, homes for destitute children, for tho hranelilets. The lowor leaves have tlireo oblong 


States navy yard, which occupies about 4U acres of Belgium, &e., for baskets. They have also been 
ground, with extensive ship-houses, workshops, used for taimiiig and dyeing; and tlieir fibre has 
and military stores, and a dry-dock which cost jMjen wo%’cn in'to a coarse strong elotli, and even 
ahriiit .81 ,000,000. _ made into paper. In Stnitli Oevmany it is sonie- 

Flrst settled in IG30, tlie town was organised by times planted «m .sandy wastes for the sake of its 
the Dutch governor of Now Amsterdam in 1646, and Bbres ; while its ashes are also valualile additions 
named Broukelen from a place of the same name in to the stril on account of their high percentage of 
till) Netherlands, 8 miles NW. of Utrecht, lb was potash, ^le whole plant is very bitter, and the 
incorporated as a city in 1834, to which Williams- young tops and seeds are dinrotie, liciice the plant 
hurg (now ‘Brooklyn E.I),,’ or Eastern District) is a very unsuitable ingredient of fodder. The 
ami Bushwick uore added in 1855, and in 1880 the flowers ■^vero fomrerly employed in inodieine {Jlorcs 
town of New Lots (East Now York) was anne-xed. «joj*Y), and aa a yellow ilye; they are inncli 
83 ^ 
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visiteil liy bees for criiss-fertilisation, for which 
they are very beautifully adapted (see fig.). The 
iijolle of dilhision of the seed hy the explosive 
a-upture of the diy pod-valves in hot weather is 

also worthy 
of notice, 
llrooin iii- 
hahits colder 
climates than 
furze, reach- 
ing to a 
gi-oater eleva- 
tion on inonn- 
tains, and 
being found 
beyond the 
northern limit 
of furze. It 
usually varies 
in size from 2 
to 6 feet, hut 
ill some local- 
ities grows 
much larger, 
the wood tliou 
heingof great 
value to cab- 
iuet-makevs 
ami turnci's. 
A I thongli 
sometimes 
annoying to 
the forester, 
it is also cap- 
able of roll- 
doling him 
sei'vico as 
aipiick-gi-ow- 
iiig shelter to 
yoiijig trees, 
■especially on Avind-swoot and sandy soils.— Irish 
Broom {Cytmis ov Suroiituitmtifi juiieiis), notnnfvc- 
quont as an ornamontal plant in Ilritisb shrub- 
hei'ies, is not at all a natlA’o of Ireland, but of 
Spain and Portugal. — Portugal Ihoom or White 
Broom (C. ((Hits), a native of the countries 
hoi'deriiig on tho Meditonancau, is very often 
planted in Jlrliain as an oriianioiital siiinib, and is 
imieh admired for tho boanty of its fascicled white 
ilowers, which are produced upon long liliform 
hvanckes. Its leaves has’c three leatlets. It some. 
times attains a height of li) or 20 feet. — Spanish 
Broom {Snaiihiiii juuccum) is a native of the 
•.south of I'lui'ope, goiievally growing in tlry soils 
•and rocky situations, ami attaining a height of 8 
feet or upiA’avds, Its branches are upright, roiiml, 
and vnsii-like, a eliavncteristic of this geiitia. They 
are smooth, and bear only a fow small simple 
leaves, which soon drop oh. It is the<S/ia;'^/7/m of 
tlio ancients, and the lilno of the brauchlcts has 
been used from time iimuciiionnl in sonic parts of 
Italy, France, and Spain, for making caiiva-s, nets, 
ropes, &c., and even for tiic preparation of a kind 
■of linen. Its twigs also are employed for basket- 
making, and the tiuev ones fov tying up the grapes. 
In tho south of l^'rancc, the plant is cultiA'atccI on 
dry unproductive soils. Tlio brauchlots arc made 
into bundles, tlried, lieaieii, steeped, and wasliwl, 
in order to tho .separation of the lilire. It possesses 
medical properties shnilar to tliose of tho common 
broom. — A whitc-llowered sj)eeie.s (,S'. jiionoxjier- 
mum), occasionally to be seen in British shnilj- 
beries, grow.s abundantly on tho loose siuwls of tho 
coasts oi Spain, and proLhicc.s a simiUtr lihre. It 
is mentioned by Tlartli ns growing in Kre<at nlmnd- 
ance in Africa to the south of the Groat Desert. 
Many .speidos sonunvliat resembling theso arc ocea- 
•sioiially to be seen in Biitain among oj-iiainental 


Branch of Common Orooni; 
f(, ilowei'liig bm'iclt. 
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plants, .some of them often in greenlionsCH, Tlie 
Canary Islc.s produce some roniarkablo for the 
fragrance of their flower.s. — Dyor'n Broom {Ociiisla 
t/nctoria) Is, with other membor.s of the same 
genua, a well-known aouveo of yclbiw cokiuviug 
inattor. Tills European .slivnbby plant is ttiorougiily 
naturalised in some parts of North America. The 
iiaiue Iwoom is nob given to blinso .species of Cytisus 
ami Genista (q.v.) which do not dlsiday in a marked 
degree tho eharncter of having long slender twigs. 
— Butcher's Bioom (q.v.) is a plant of an entirely 
diHeroiifc family. 

ltrooili-coi‘11) a grass eultivnted in Nortli 
America fov the mmmfiwitMve of bvoouiH and 
whisks, whicli arc made of the tops of the culms 
and the branciics of the panicle. Sec SoiUfiiUM. 

Itrooiue, Sin FuEiiKUlf'ic NArinn, was liorn in 
Canada in 18-12, and emigrated to Now i^calaml in 
1857. Seven years later, on a visit to England, ho 
married Lady Barker, whoso SliiHon Life in Ncio 
Zeuliind (IKliO) miiekly became ])0]mlar. In ]8()9, 
too, Broome, who bad meantiine returned to 
England, fovinod a connection with the iVnic.'i, and 
licgau to cpntribiito juose and verse to tho nuiga- 
ziiies. In 1875 ho was appointed Colonial Secretary 
of Natal, two years later of Jlanritins, ami at the 
close of 1882, Governor of Western Australia. Ho 
was knighted in 1877. 

Krooiiirtuxs See OnouANniK/ii, 

Uvoi'ii ftvo a series of strata occurring 

at Brora, a village in SnthcrlandHliiro, of the samo 
ago as tho Inforior Oolite of Yorksliire. Tlioy are 
chiody remarkable for tliu occurrence in tlioni of a 
scam of coal of good quality feet thick, lioing 
the thickest stratum of true coal hitherto dis- 
covoreil in any secondary strata in Britain. 

Kro.stA (Gaelic brotiuiH), a dish soinolimcs nsed 
ill Scotland, made by pouring boiling Avator, milk, 
or tho liquor in Avhicli meat lias been boiled, on 
oatmeal, ami mi.'ring the ingredients liy immediate 
stirring. Butter may bo lidded, luid HAveet milk 
Avhen tho broso is nitulo Avitli Avator. It is kail- 
hrosc, water^brose, or hci'f-bvuse, according to tluj 
liquid n.scd. Atkuh-hme., a famous lliglilaiul 
coriUal, is a compound of honey ami whisky. 

Bi’OSeley. a small town of Shropslilro, on tho 
Severn, 15 miles SE, of SliroAvsbury, famous for its 
manufacture of oxcellont clay toliaceo-pipes. Its 
‘churohwunlens ’ or long clay jiipes, are in reque.'<t 
1 all OA'or England. Pop. of parish { 1881 ) -l-IoH. 

lti*0.sscs» CiiAin.Ks nn, historimi, Avas Imrn at 
Dijon in 1709, and died president of tlio iiavliamcnt 
of Biugumly, 7tli ilay 1777. Among bis Avorks 
I were : Lcilns 5-«>'./A;i't;}ih(«cnm(1750) ; fliNioire tits 
' N'ltviffalioMS am; 'I'o'tixi Anstmlcs (1750), in Avliich 
lie inliwliicctl the names Australia and l*olyno.sia 5 
iJii Quite dcs Dieux Fetiches ( 17C0), tlio Avon! f'clieh 
being limb used by liim in the sense noAV usual ; the 
iiigeniuiis TmiU dc la Formation- Micuniqae des 
IfiHffucs (17(55); and Hidoirc de la Itenahliquc 
Itoinaine (1777). His Lettres f'cjvYnv d'JUilie en 
17S9-40 AA'as edited by Coloiiib in 1885. See 
Marnet, Lc VreddcMt (fc Bi’o.S'Scs (1875). 

Broth is tin infusion or decoction of I'ogetabte 
and animal sul).stancos in Avater, (I is (mstomary 
to use iiKire or lo.ss meat, ox-llesli or mutton, Avitli 
bone, lUul certain vegetablo.s, as cabbage, greens, 
tuniip^, carrots, pease, beans, onions, Ikc., Tlio 
AA’liolc are nii.xed togutber in cold Avater, lioat 
sloAAiy appUeil, and the materials allowed to simmer 
for some hours. Tlio meat yields up certain in- 
gredients, whilst uthovs are votaine.vl in the residual 
llesh. l^lesh heated Avitli water yields to tlie Avater 
nllmmuiouH matter, gelatin, kreatin, o.xtractivo 
matters, hictit! acid, salts, fat, .saccliariiio matter; 
and leaves in tho boiled meat libriii, coagulated albu- 
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men, <'elatiiioiis tissue, fat, nervous matter. The 
yf‘j{etable8 yield aUmmiiious constituents, colour- 
in','' and imtcilnjjmotis matter, niid volatile oils and 
salts. The veal nutritive matcvinl nvesent in liroth 
is los.s than is generally thought, tiiough it aids in 
satisfying tlio cravings of the apptite, and acta 
to a certain extent as a mild stinuilant. See Soup, 
Bekf-tka. 

Krotlicl.'i<, L AW AS TO. See Nui.sance, 

PUOSTITUTIUN. 

Krotlicriiood.s, Relioious, were societies 
instituted for pious and lienevolont purposes, mid 
were numerous in the middle ages. where tlie 
rules of monastic life appeared too narrow' and 
.severe, the Romish Church favoured a freer form 
of consecrated life without vows other than that 
of devotion to good works or penitential exercises, 
hut in many other respects, as in living togetlier 
and the like, resembling the s^iiritual ordci's. Such 
hrothcrlioods or confraternities w’ere, in earlier 
times, those of IMary, of the Scajmlar, and nf the 
Rosary ; in later times, that of tlic Sacred and 
Immaculate Heart of Jl'ary for the convei-sion of 
sinners, that of Francis Xavier or the Mission 
Brotherhood, and that of Christian Learning 
[Fi'drcs ufnomiiiiiis) for the education of the 
peojile. Tlie hridge-building hvotlierliood {Fnitres 
Fotitijiccs) originated in Southern France tow’avds 
the end of the Ii2th century, and was recognised by 
lh)pe Clement in 118i). Tlieiv occnjiation was to 
keep uj) hospices at the mo.st freqnented fords of 
great rivers, maintain ferries, and build bridges. 
Other brotherhoods w’ere the Fmniliavs and Cross- 
hearers of the Inquisition in Spain, and tlio Fi-<itrcs 
C'alcndinii in North Germany and the Notlier- 
lands. 'L’lie great brotherhood of Common Life was 
founded about 1370 by Geert Groote (horn 1340; 
died 1.384) and Florentius Radewin (horn 1350; 
died 1400) at Bcveutcr. Its iiieiiilters were some- 
times styled Brethren of Good AVill, also Hiorony- 
mites and Gregorians, from Hieronymus and 
Orogory the Great, whom they claimed as patrons, 
Community of goods, ascetic habits, industry, and 
the uso of the vernacular language in divine 
service, were some of the chief points insisted 
on by the brotlircn who were not fettered by 
monastic or any other vow’.s. Their principal 
occupations wore the copying of the Bihlo and 
other books for the common pur.se, prayer, and 
the instruction of the young, and their services 
in the last direction can hardly he overo.stiinated. 
Their most famous houses wore tho.so of Wiiide.s- 
lieim, near Deventer, and Agnetenherg, near 
Zwolle. Tliey became numerous in the Notlier- 
lands and Jlorth tlonnany, hut also .sprea<l 
themselves in Italy, Sicily, and Portugal, so that 
ill 1430 they reckoned more than 130 societie.s. 
The last W'as founded in Cambrai in 1505. The 
most important ami distinguislied members of the 
society w’cre Gerliard Zorhold of Zutphen, the 
famous Tlioums-a-Komiiis, and the learned Car- 
dinal Nicholas l.'usa. — Female societies of a similar 
character sprang up at the same time with those 
of tlie Brothers of Common Life. At the head 
of each was a superior or directress who was styled 
the Martha. Sec Kottlewell’s Thomas-d-Keuipin 
and the. Brothers of Common Life (2 vols. 1882). 

They were usually founded at first without eecle- 
.siastical authorisation, on account of which several 
of the confraternities that either did not seek 
or did nob obtain the recognition of the church, 
assumed the character of sects, and were suspected 
of heresy. To this class, among otliers, hofouged 
the Bog'hards and Begiiines (q.v.), the Brothers 
and Sisters of tlie Free >Spirit, the Apostolic 
Bretlireii (q.v.), the Flagellants (q.v.), wlio, toler- 
ated by tlie church for a while, at last incurred 
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; its displeasure and were severely pev.secutod. 
The Brothers of Christian Schools are noticed at 
SuiiooLS. Even witiiin the Protestant elmreiie.s 
.single hrotlierhoods have been formed, as the 
Riiuhos Haus, founded by Wichern at Hamburg in 
1833 ; those formed by Father Ignatius and the Cow- 
ley li'athers at Oxford arc Anglican hrothorhonds. 
Several similar iiistitutUnis for women exist within 
the Clmrcli of England. .See SrsTEKHooDS. 

Bvother.S, a name given to three isolated 
mountains near the coast of New’ Soutii Wales, 
hetweoii Harrington Inlet to the south, and Port 
Macquarie to tlie north. They nre valuable ns 
landmarks. — Tlie name is also coimnon to several 
groups of small islands. 

Itrotliev.S, La\', an inferior class of monks, 
nob in holy orders, hut hound by monastic rules, 
and employed as servants in Monasteries (q.v.). 

Brothers, RruiiAnr, the originator of the 
xVnglo-Israellte craze, was horn in Newfoundlaml 
in 1757, and in 1772 entered the British unvv, wiiicli 
he quitted with a lieulenant’.s half-pay in 17Hi). 
Refusing, from conscientious senqiles, to take the 
oath requisite to enable him to draw his lialf-pay, 
he was reduced to great distress, and ultimately 
placed in the workhouse. In 171)3 he announced 
himself as the apostle of a new religion, ‘ the Niqihew’ 
of the Almighty, and Prince nf the Hebrews, 
aiipoliited to lead them to the land of Canaan ; ’ ami 
in 17W4 he puhlislied a hook, A L’emdcd Knowfcdi/e 
of the Prophecies and Times. I’or prophesying tlie 
death, of the king, and the destruction of the 
monarchy, he was committed in 1795 to Newgate, 
and thence soon transferred to a lunatic asjdinii. 
His disciides included Nathaniel Hallied the M.P. 
and orientalist, Sharp the engraver, and Fiulaysoii, 
a lawyer from Fife, with whom, after his release in 
1806, he chielly resided till liis death on 25th 
Jininary 1824, 

Broiig'li. See Biiooiis. 

Broiigliniii, Henra', Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, was born in Edinburgh, 19th September 
1778. His father, Mr Henry Brougham, -was the 
descendant of an old Westmoreland family, and 
Ills motlior, Eleanor Syme, a woman of great 
w’orth and beauty, was a niece of Robertson tlie 
historian. Brougham received Ids education at 
the High School and at the university of Edin- 
burgh. He gave early promise of future ability, 
some scientilio papers written by him at tlie age 
of eighteen finding ndniiH.sion to the Transactions 
of tlie Royal Society. In ISCK) ho was admitted 
to the Scotch bar ; in 1802 lie helped to found 
the EdUibnrtfh Beoiew (q.v.), to wliose iirst 
twenty numli’ers he contributed eighty articles. 
His L'iheral views shut lihn out from tlie Imno of 
immuition in Scotland, and a character w'hicli ho 
had acquired for eccentrieity and indiscretion 
excluded liim from all legal practice, except the 
unvomuiicrative privetice of the criminal courts. 
In 1805 he settled in London; in 1806 was for 
tliree months secretary to a mission to Lisbon; and 
in 1808 was called to the English Imr. 

In London he lir-st made his mark at the bar 
of the House of Goinmona as comisel for the Liver- 
pool moreliants who petitioned against the Orders 
111 Council. Sliortly after, in 1810, ho entered 
parliament, and four months later brought in and 
carried his first public measure— an act making 
jiarticipation in tlie slave-trade felony. He was 
welcomed by the opposition leaders, to wliose 
party lie had attached himself, as a mo.st powerful 
assistant in their attacks upon tlie government. 
In 1812 he succeeded iu carrying the reiieal of the 
olmoxious Ordens in Council, and then ventured 
to contest the membership for JAvorjiool agaimst 
Canning. He was clefeateu, and remauiod without 
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i\ seftt till 181G, wlieii he whs rctiuiied for Win- 
clielsen, nntl agnin Itticuiue au active member of 
the opiuisition. By this time lie liail also estab- 
lished stHuc reimtatidu in the courts of law. He 
never, iiuleeil, acquired a very lai-gt* practice, Imt 
be repeatedly ilistiuguishoil iiimself l>y speeches 
of great vigour and uliility in the tlefoueo of iKsmons 
^irosceutcd for liliel by tlie crown. His most 
lainuus ajipoarance as an advocate, however, was 
ill defonee of Queen Cavoliuc ( 1820). His eloquence 
and boldiicHS, though tliey for/eitcil for him the 
favour of the crown, gained him that of the 
people, and for the ten years between 1820 and 
I8.su Brougham was tiie popular idol. He made 
no had use of liis power. In 1822 he used it, 
though in vain, in sujiport of a scimuie of national 
cdueathMi ; and to liis activity was <lne, in great 
nieasnre, the c.stahlislinienfc of tlie London Uni- 
versity, of the lirst Meehiini<‘s’ Institute, and of 
the .Society for the Dillh^ion of Useful Kiiowleilgc. 
Ill ISSO lie delivered a powerful sjicech a;^ainst 
slavery, and in consequence of it — so he luniself 
holioved — was invited to stand, and rutnrncil, as 
memtier for the great jiopnlar oonstitncncy of the 
county <»f York. The avistoc.vativally uiRoosutl 
■Wliigri would, lind tlioy daixid, haves exclndoil 
Brongliani from the Keform ministry ; but, in 
additi*>n to his cuovmous popularity, he was 
virtinilly tlieir leador in debate in the (loniiuons, 
and thus, in sjiile of his imnnumgcableness, was 
iudisjieiiRahle. After various iutvigues lie was 
ollered, and was persuaded, to accept a peora<'C 
and tlio chaiicellorslii]). He took his scat in the 
Levda in Novcnrhcv 1H8U, and assinted nuvtcvially in 
carrying the Itefovni Bill throngli that lionse. But 
his amiganco, .sclf-c<infidence, and eecontricities. 
which Moiuetimes verged on insanity, vciulercu 
him as nupoimlar witli his colleagues as lie was 
on the beiicli. Ho wont out with the Whig 
govermnent in 1884, and mi its vec.onstvuction 
live niontlis Intel', f<umd himself quietly kIicIvciI. 
He never held ofllce again, never thenceforth 
exertml any appreciable iutUicncc on any great 
political inovuinont, though still as heforu he 
contiiined to forward every measure for social 
jivogvcss, and was fomulev ’of the Social Bcicnee 
AftsoelfitiDn (1857). 

It is us a law-refornioj' that Brougham u'ill he 
iiGsfc vcnieinbevuil, lie took up Uomilly’s unconi- 
]doted task of carrying into pmetieo tlie uiuelLora- 
thins suggested by Huntlmm. His cllorts iu this 
diveeUon ’iiegan as envly as ISltt, when he intro- 
duced into jiavlianiciit a bill to remove various 
defects in tho law of libel. In 1827, in .a 
inemovable six hours’ sjieucli, ho enumerated the 
rlofecta in nearly eveiy bramdi of linglisli law, 
siiul made jiropoHuls for dealing with law-reform 
on a iivoper scale. These, ns might have Injon 
e.vpcctcd, met witii little encouragement. It has 
been the forliine of many of his incasiircs to be 
carried afterwards, iu a nintilateii fimn, by other 
liaiids. After lie loft ohico, Jboiigliam also .site- 
ceeiled in lauryiiig various reforms in tliu law, 
among which may he noted some very extensivo 
changes in the law of evidence. His act-s niid 
bills, as wc‘ll those regarding the slave-tiude, 
cilucation, and other public questions, ns those 
tonoliiiig on law-roform, were eolluctvil and pnb- 
lished liv SirJ. E, Eimlley Wilmot (1857). The 
huge volume they form is the most litting monu- 
ment tliat could he jireserved of the activity, 
por.severaiiee, and public spirit of tlie man. 

As nil orator, nunc especially ns a debater in 
parliament, Brougliiun was, among the men of liis 
time, inferior nniy to Caniiiiig. He Avas Avout, 
however, to indulge in his sjioeclnsi in too large ' 
an admixture of exciting elements; argument 
Avas mingleil witli Jiery declamation; ridicule. 
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sai'casin, ini'cctivc, ivere freely used ; ami tliese 
he dealt out with a vehemence and energy that 
at tinie.s carried liiin far hoyomj bound.s. Tlie 
pou'er of ready, rapid, and forcible diidion was 
pre-euiineiitly liis. Jn many other fields Imsides 
oratory he Avon a high reputation. He cultivated 
iniitheniatical and physical science, and ventured 
upon the doiunins of inetajiliysics, history, theology, 
OA'Cii roiiianee. His nnscellaneoiis writings are 
upon an almost incrcdihle variety of snhjects, 
and, iiuinhcriiig 138, fill 11 I'ols. in tho CMilli^cted 
edition ( 1855 -0 1 ; 2(1 eil. 1873). Tlioy were, liow- 
ever, intended move to servo purjmses of the 
muinciit, than a-s permanent additions to our litcna- 
tnre ; and thougli they display great jniwer.s of 
roind ciimprclionsiim and nervon.s clear exposition, 
it cannot he .said tliat wo are iiniohtcil to their 
Hiitlior for liny new truths in iiolities or morals, or 
tuiv oiigiiuvl discoveries in seient'e. 

While not engaged in parliament, Bnmghani 
cliielly resided at Cnmie.s, in the .soutli of Erinice, 
AvUevo he had liuilfc a clifitoan iu 1835, and where he 
died 7tli May 180S. Two daughters Imd long pre- 
deceased him, and tlie title piissml to his hrotlier 
William (17il5--188(i). Broumium’s uieumir of lus 
oil'll Life and 'I'imos (3 voJs. 1S71) was written 
in exlrciiio old age, and is very iintnistwortliy. 
Vcacock hit him oU’ well in Cn<U'hv.l Canth'. an ‘ the 
h>ariiud friend and Kogers remarked of liim, as 
ho once was leaving I’anshanger, ‘There goes 
Kolon, Lyciugus, Uemosthenes, AvchimedwH, Siv 
Isaac Noivtoii, Lord Chesterilcld, and a groat many 
inoro ill one* po-st-cliaise. ’ O'ConnelrK giho, on 
HvougUam’s elevation to the woolsack, was lehs 
kindly : • If Bnmghani knew a little of laiv, lio 
Avould know a little of overything.’ 

Brolitt'htoiN Hjidda, a populuv novelist, was 
tho danglitor of a clergyman, and was horn 2l)th 
Novomher 1840. One of her iirst novels, and per- 
Imiw her best, is Aot Whclji hut 'J'od ITcl/ (1.SU7). 
Otliei-.s aro Cimdh tip an a Flower (1807), Ft'd as 
a lioxe in (1870), (1878), ileim (1870), 

IMintla (1883), and Dodor Viipitl ( 1880). Though 
Miss Broughton has not written too rapidly, like 
so many of our Victorian novelists', her later work 
has sadly fallen oil' in ipiality. Her plots aro 
usually but ill constrneted, her cynicism is shallow 
and unreal, and her stories too often contain (ujulv- 
ocal situatums unjustllii^l by draiiiatio muio.ssity ; 
Imt the work shows a vigorous iinlividnality, ami 
the stylo is clover and grajiliie, tliongli too often 
marred by a vulgarity that seems in grain. ‘ In 
Miss Bi-oiighrim’s determination not to he mawkish 
or iniasish,' says Mr Trollope, ‘slio has made her 
Inditts do and say things which Indies would not 
do and say.’ Her lieroine.s need not he so often 
plain, .'(o often o.xtravagantly worslup or detest their 
parents, nor take sneh an uncoiisehnmhle time in 
dying; while her abuse of italics and the )n'oseat 
teii.He arc devices that are merely nioiiotonons, and 
add no .stroiigfcli to the ivork of so elei’ur a writer. 

KrOHg’Ilty-rcrry, a town of Forfarshire, on 
the Firth of Tay, HA luilcs K. of Dundee, tt is 
coiiiie<!ted with Tayport, in Jrife, by a railway-fmry 
over the lirth, hero a mile broad, wliieli, liefore the 
opuniugof thy Tay Bridge, to the w(5st\vavd, formed 
the cliicf conucclion between Edinburgh and Fife 
with Dundee. Many Dundee mendiants occupy 
liiK'. villas at .Uvoughty-Fervy, and it mijoys all tne 
luiiciiities of a favonrito watering-place, Du the 
.shoiA) stands n castle, wliieh, hiiilt in MOH, was 
hold by the English la-iT-oO. In it was 

i-epaiitHl SIS a defenee for the Tai’. Pop. (1801) 
3513; (188!) 7923. 

Broii.SKa, Bous.a, or Bouij.sa, the ancient 
Prusu, whore the kings of Bitliynia usually resided, 
situated in Asiatic Turkey, at the foot of Mount 
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Olympus, in Asia Jliiior, ],^ iiiiles f>. of the Sea of 
Maviuova, llroussa is ])l(>asaiitly situatwl, fucin},' 
a beautiful aiul luxuiiant plain. Tlio water- 
supply is ^1)0(1, and water Hows down tlie centre of 
siiine of tlic streets, M’liicli arc clean, Imt for the 
most part narrow and dark, and tlio l)azaars very 
good. It contains about 200 mosfpies, some of 
wbieli are very line buildings, also tlivee Greek 
eburches, an Armenian and seveml syiingogiie.s. 
The old citadel stands on a voek in 'the centre 
of the town. liotli (Jveeks and Armenians liave 
an avelibisbop iiere. The silks of llronssa are much 
esteemed, but the production of the silk-factories, 
many of which are in the bands of Kiiropeans, ha.s 
fallen oir. Wine is largely produced )»y the Greeks, 
and fruit is expovtetl ; carpets nnd tapestry are also 
iinule. As cujiital of aviiayet (often calle'il Khoda- 
veiidigliiar), JInmssa is the otiicial residence of a 
Tnrkisli jiaslia, and the seat of a Turkish trilmiial. 
llronssa is subject to frc)|uent eavt)«|nakes. In 
ancient times it was fainons for its thermal haths, 
which are still mucli esteemed ; they are snlpluir- 
ons, and spring out of the Hank of Mount Olympus. 
During the terrible eavtbqnakes of 18ik>, tliey 
ceased for a time to liow, but .soon votnnied witli 
a fuller ennent than lieforo. Meer.sehaum clay is 
also obtained from a hill in the vicinity. I’rnsa is 
said to have been built by Prnsias, king «)f 
Bitliyiiia. It was plundered by the Samcens in 
OoO, hut retaken and fortilied. Tlio sultan 
Ofclnnau beslegeil it in 1317 ; and in 1327 Ins son 
Orklian, the soooml onipemr of Turkey, ea 2 )t«red 
it, and made it the capital of his em'pire, and it 
coiitiiiued so until the taking of Cimstantin«ido by 
Mohammed II. in 1403, Tliu liv.st six sultans of 
tlio Ottoman omidro are buried here. Ihralum 
ruaha oeeiipiod the city in 1833 j .:\l)d-el-Kadcr 
found refuge here from 18o‘2-oo. The population 
of Ih'oussa amounts to about 37,000 smils, of whom 
5000 are Greeks. 

ltrou3isaiS4 Fiiancoiw .Tuski-u Vicmib the 
founder of a theory of medicine, was iHirn at 8t 
Malo, 1772, and served as a surgeon in tho navy 
and army. In 1820 he was api)ointe<l professor at 
the military hospital of Val-ile-Gmce. In 1830 ho 
liccamu professor of (ieiieral Pathology in the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris, ami afterwards was 
made a ineinber of the Institute, Ho died at Vitry 
in 1838. His peculiar views are fully oxplaiiicil 
ill his eliief work— tho E.^tuicti. dc la Dor/roic 
iVedicalii (faii'ivlrmatt Adoplie ( 1810), which 
asserts tho following principles ■. that life is hijk- 
tained only by excitation or irntation ; that this 
excitation may bo either too strong {sufcxeitution) 
or too \\Qii\C [aihjiuiiHic). Tliese' abnoriiml con- 
lUtions at lirst manifest themselves in a specific 
organ of tho body, but afterwards, by sympathy, 
are e.xtemled to other organs, as in fever — i.e. all 
lUseasc.H are originally load, and become ycneral 
only Ijy sympathy of tho sc^'eml organs. His 
titeory and practice, which strongly rcscmlde the 
Ihunonian system of Jolin Brown Pi-v.), gained 
many adiiereuts in Prance, wlio took the name of 
the ‘ Physiological School. ’ 

Krous.soiictin. See Muimicnuy. 

ISrouwci* ( somotimes wiitten IlnATJWKii), 
Adui.vn, a Dutch painter, was liom at Oudeiiardo 
(now in .Delginni) in 1(505 or 1(506, of extremely 
])oor parents, studied at Haarlem under Franz 
Hals, and ahont 1630 settled at Antwerp. Here, 
untlev the influence of Kuheiis, wlio tlioiighb highly 
of him, he attained to groat brillinney of colour; 
and from tho beginning ho had sliown great 
])i)wer of strong ami graphic characterisation. Hia 
favourite subjects were scenes from tavern life, 
country men'junaking.s, card-players, smoking and 
driniving groi'ips, and roisterers generally. His life 


was dissijrated ami einlmnassed by debt; and be 
died of the plague in an Antwerp ho.spital in 1038, 
not yet thirty-three years of age. Ilis inlluenpe 
was marked on Teniers the younger, Van (Ostade, 
and othci'S. Hi.s lie.sfc pictures arc at Munich, St 
Petersliurg, Madrid, Diesilen, nnd A^iemia. See 
Lives hy Schmidt (Leip. 187.3) and ]5ode (Vienna, 
1884). 

BroM'lL Moux'f, in Ibc Rocky Mnmitains, near 
the source of tlie Columbia IBvcr, ami on the Iskinlcrs 
of British Coliimhia and Alberta, is 16,000 feet bigli. 

Uro^Vli, CifAULKS Buockdkx, an Ainericun 
novelist, of Quaker ancestry, was born at I’hila- 
delphia, January 17, 1771. After abortive studies 
in law he arloptcd litorature as a pvofos.sion, the 
liast American to <h> ho. IVJehoid (1708), tlie 
earliest of his fictioits, u'as fidlowed in 1700 Ijy 
Oi'Mmd,oi'lhcSeeret Witness, in wliicli the char- 
acter of Coiistaiitia Dudley wns greatly adiiiiied 
Irj' Shelley. Other novels were: Arthur Merryu, 
ur Memoirs of the. Year i7.od— tlie fatal year 
of yellow-fever in Philadelphia; Edgar Jliuitti/, 
nr the Adncnturcs of a Hlecp-iralkcr (1801); 
Clam lloirard (1801); and Jane Tidhot (1804). 
He died of cimsiiiiipitioii, Febniaiy 22, 1810. 
Brewn lia<l great imHg!nftti\’e ami psycliolo'dcal 
iiigeimity. lie invents incidents and analyses 
feelings with remarkable subtlety, but liis succe.ss 
is marro<l bv lack of reality ami oxtnu’agance. As 
a novelist lie oweil much to (buhviii. A Life of 
Brown by W. Dunlnp was pvciixed to tlie edition 
of his novels in 7 vols. (Boston, 1827) i there is 
another c<)ition in 6 vols. (Pliiladolphia, 1857; re- 
issued, 1887). See Ids Life hy C. I. Stovcnsoii, 

Iti'OWll, Ford Madox, historical painter, mio 
of tho most intcllcidual, forcible, niul unconven- 
tional artists of our time, grandson of tho foiimlei* 
of the Brmioniaii systom of medicijie, was born at 
Calais in 18*21. His earlier studios were conducted 
mainly at Antweri*, mider Baron 'Wappors, who, 
in Ids Invn, had been inHueiicetl hy the Ilomantia 
fichool of Fninco; ami, after a brief period snont 
in jiorirnlt-iMilnting in liugland, he resided for three 
years In Paris, where he luodiieed his ^Manfred on 
the Jungfrau’ (1841), and ‘Paiisina’sSleop’{1842), 
works intensely dramatic in feeling, hut .somhro in 
cohmring. In 1844-45 he contributed three sub- 
jects to the Westminster cartoon competitions, 
l>relindiiary to tho mnral ilccoration of the Houses 
of Parliaineiit, works praised by Haydoii, though 
they gained no prize ; and one of them was carried 
out ill 1861 as an oll-pictnro, titled ‘Willelmuf* 
Coiifpdstator,’ ouo of the most digiiihed and momi- 
iiicntal of the artist’s preductions. A \’isit to Italy 
ahoiit 1845 led him to seek greater variety ami 
ricliiies.s of colonving, and its rcHults wore seen in 
‘Wyclif reading Ids Translation of the Scriptures 
to ftoliii of Gamit’ (1848), and ‘Chaucer reciting 
Ids Poetry at tho Court of Edward III.’ (1851). 
Already hm art liaii been dG\'eloping new aims, 
which demaiuled fresh methods for their e.xpresKioii j 
and gmilually lie fonueil a stylo clinracterieecl by 
gi'eat orighialitv, foree, and diventiieRs, much in 
lianiioiiy with tiiat of the Pie-Rai>li.aelites, and, in 

I mint e! time, anticipating tiieir ellorts. In 1850 
le was a contributor <»f verse, prose, and design 
to the Pre-Rindiaelitc .mngiizino tlio Germ, and m 
Ids youth Rossetti worked in Ids studio. jVraong the 
most iiiiiiortaiit ivorks in his fully <lcvelo]ied manner 
are ‘Conlelia and Le.ar,’ ‘Christ washing Peter’s 
Feet,’ ‘ AVork,’ ‘The Last of England,’ ‘ Romeo ami 
Juliet,’ ‘TlieEiitombmcnt,' ‘Cromwell dictating tlio 
Vaudoia Desi>atc!i to Jfiltoii,' and, in Inmlscnpe, 
the ‘English Siiiiiincr Afternoon.’ In 1865 he held 
an exhibition of his collected works in London, 
the interesting and valuable dG.scrij)tii’e catalogue 
of which ivim written by himself. Ho is known to 
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some extent as a book-illustrator, and amon^ the 
oxtiiniiles of stained glass which ho has dcsi^ieil 
may be mentioned the wimlows in St Oswald’s 
Clihicli, Durlinm. Since 187& he has boon eiigt^;etl 
upon a groat series of subjects from tho liistort’ of 
Jlaiicliestor for the tlccoi'ntioii of tljc town-hall of 
that city. They are ox'ccutod by tlie Gainbier- 
Purry process, the earlier works being jraintcd 
directly upon tlie prupared surface of the walls, 
and some of tlie later upon canvas. — His son, 
Oliymu T^Iauox llllO^YN•, anibov and artist, was 
bom at Pinehloy, 20th January 1835. At the age 
of twoh'o he executed a water-colonr .subject — 
‘ Margaret of Anjou and tho Itoblxir’ — of very coii- 
fiideraolo merit; two yeais later his ‘Oliimn’ wa.s 
shown at the Dudley hlxliibition; iii 187(1 lits e(\ues- 
triau ‘ E.Kei'cise ’ found a place on the line in the 
Itoyal Aondemv; anti alromlv two of his designs, 
‘Tlie Deformed Tiunsfonned^ and 'Mazopna,' imtl 
been engraved, In 1871-72 he winte nis lii-st 
iiovcl, publislied in an altcrctl and mutilated form 
in 1878, under the title of Oubricl Denw.t\ and 
reprinted in original form and under its iir.st title 
of The lihtK'h Siwu in his /,<7t:r«ri/ (18?(5). 

Afi the work of a lad umler stwontcou, it is a 
inarveilon.s ju'oduetion. The tales of T/iC Dmile 
Jihilh and JIcMitiJin Lcffttctf, nibh some minor 
narrative jiiuocs, were left incomplete at tho tliiio 
of their autlior’s death, As a poet ho wns no less 
precocious. At the age of fourteen he had written 
Hcvoral reiuarkahle .sonnets ; and from time to time 
he produced lyrics and other fvagnrcuts in wl^icli 
tho dominant note is that same passionate inten- 
sity whieli is the main characteristic of hi.s liction. 
His career of most exceptional promiso was cnb 
.short in 1874-, when he died of hrood-polsouiiig on 
the 5th Novcinher. His biography, by J. II. 
Ingi'ain, was published in 1888. 

ISro^vn, Sni (ji;nrini:, liritish general, was born 
at Liukwood, near Hlglii, in 1790, and entered tbo 
army ill 1805. Ho served through tho Peninsular 
campaign (1808-13), and in 1814 joining Iloss’s 
e-xpeditlnu against tho United States, was wonndcil 
at tho battle of lihulensburg, and obtained bis 
Ucutenaut-cnlonelcy. In tho Cvimoim war (1834- 
oo) ho coinniiimled tho JAglit Division, and was 
severely wounded at Inkcrmaiui. In 1855 he was 
created a (1. 0.1)., and in 18,58 wns gazetted 'Ueucral 
for distinguished service ui the liebl.’ In 18(>() be 
became cuniiuandcr-iii-ehiof in frelaiid, and bo died 
at Linkwood, 27th August 18(55. 

Krowii, Geoikik Haiiixo, American artist, 
born ill Huston, 2il Pcbniary 1814, spent more Uian 
twenty years in the art-ceiitrcs of Europe, and 
retiimcd to America in ISfiO with a high reputa- 
tion as a Inudsciipc-paiuter. His M’orkw include 
Ainei'icuii and Italian hindsenpes of eonsidcrahle 
inevit, aiiioug the moYo imiMwtnnt Ircing ‘ Tlio 
CroM'ii of New EnghiiKl’ ( 18(51 ), purclinsed by' tlie 
Prince of l\'’£iles j ‘Niagara by Moonlight’ (187G); 
and several cll'eelivo Ycnctiaii scenes. 

Itrowii, HiiNKV Kiiikk, seuljitor, boni at 
Leyden, \lnHHnchnsetts, iu 1814. lie studicil (or 
some years in Italy, and returning in 18IB, settled 
at Brooklyn, wheio lie executed tlic lirst bronze 
statue ci'cr ea.st in Aiuerieu. Besides several 
subjects iu maililo. Ills notable works iiioludu 
statues of JAncoln in Brooklyn and Now York, an 
oijuestriaii statno of General Scott in AVasliingtoii, 
and a colossal erpic.strian statue of (icncral 
‘Washington in ITnmn Squave, Now York. He 
died July lO, 1880. 

Brown, Jojix, of IlatUliugton, author of the 
S'e/f-intcrpretiiif/ BMc, was Isirn in 1722 at Car- 
])o\v, near Abernethy, Perthshire. A poor weaver’s 
child, at the ago of eleven ho l«mt botli father and 
mother, and hiiu.solf shortly aftorwartls all but diod 


of four fei-ers. His schooling was scanty; but, a5 
a heiil-boy on tlie Taysido Iiills, Jio studied Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew 'with sucli hucccss that the 
iieighhours declared be bad dealiu'^s with the evil 
one. Once, after folding his (lock, ho set oil' for St 
Andrew.s, 24 mile.s away, and stood the next morn- 
ing in a hook.sollor’s shop, iuqiiiriitg tho ])rico of a 
Greek Te.stamenfc. 'Die man laughed at him ; Imt 
a professor, who was in, said lie would give him 
one if he could read averse. Ay, could ho; and 
so the Testament >vas his. T'hen he twvned pedlar, 
a pedlar like liim in Word.swortli’s Eivairsion ; dur- 
ing the ’45 served in the Eifo militia; and from 
1747 to 1750 was a .schoolmaster at Gairiiey Bridge, 
near Kinross, and at the Snittal, near Penicuik. 
The vacations were devoteif to tlicologieal study 
in coimectioii rvitli the Associate Burglior Synod ; 
and ill 1751, having tho year before hcen licensed 
to projicli, he was called to the cimgvegation nt 
iladdingtoii. Ho was a man of groat learning, 
knowing Latin, Greek, Ilehrow, Arabic, Syriac, 
Persic, ami Ethiopic, Erencli, Siianisli, Dutcli, 
Gerniiui, and Italian; opon-Iiandoii, on a stipend 
of from £-10 t<i £50 a year ; not uavrow-miiukHl, the 
ago ami liis station considered ; a kindly Inimoi'ist, 
though hniTowing self-doulits tormented liini all 
liis life bliroimh ; and a powerful preacher, witness 
David Huino's well-known remark : ‘ That’s the 
man for mo, lie means wlmt lie says ; ho .spooks us 
if Jesus Christ was at his olliow.’ In 1758 bo 
nece[itcd the unsalaried Burglier clmir of Divinity ; 
in 1784 ho refused tlic \>astovate of the Dutch 
Church at Now York; and on IflHi June 1787 ho 
died at Iluddiu'dou. ()f bis twenty-seven nonder- 
oiis works, nuhlisbod between 1758 and 1804, and 
dealing witli the Scriptures, elmrcli liislory, i!vo,, 
tho most widely known tvro tho JJteiiomirn of the 
Jiihlc (17(58} and the Hdf-iiiUi'prctinri IHhh (3 vols. 
1778), whose object was ‘to conuoiiHO rvithin a 
reasonable space all the infovnmtinn whleh the 
ordinary reader may hnd nccosHiiry for attaining 
an intelligent and 2 >raetical kriuwledgo of the 
sacml oracles.’ .See Iiis Mi'iiioim uud \'^ohvt .AV'- 
editcfl by tlie Ilev. IV, Brown (Edin. 185(1). 

John’ Bnowx, D.l)., his gvtunlwnu, was him of 
the Hov. John Brown of iVliitbiiru ( 1754-18;52), 
ami nephew to tJio I’ov. Ebenozer Brown of Invor- 
koithing, wlio.se oioqncnco amazed Broiigliain and 
JellVoy, Born in uSi, ho .studied at Kdintmrgh 
University from 1707 to 1800, and then, not yet 
hixtooii years old, left home with his father’s bless- 
lug* and a gninen, to keep scliool for threo yearn at 
Elie, meautiuie attending, during the suminev 
vacations, tlie Burgher Tlicologieal Hall at Sclkirlc. 
In 18(K» ho was ordained to a pastoviito at Biggar ; 
ill 182'2 accepted a call to Bo.su Street Cliurcli, 
Eilinbnrgli j and thence iu 1820 wa.H translated to 
Broiighten Place. Created a D.D. of JoU'erson 
College, Pennsylvania, in 18:10, he was olcetcd 
professor of Exegetical 'I’lieology iu 18:14 ; during 
\84<l-45 NYfts engaged in tlie vexations atononnmt 
eontrovoi-sy ; and died Kith Getoher 1858. Ho 
pitblLsIicd close upon twenty religious works; but 
for us the interest is iu the man him, self, strong, 
.saintly, learned, j'ct with a jiussion for riding, ami 
‘a steady UUiug, nay hunger, for u good novel.’ 
See Dr Cairns’.s lilemuir ’ of 1dm (18(10), and 
especially tho letter, appended tlieroto, liy Ids son. 

That sou, Dll John BiunvN, llm ossayist, was 
horn at Biggar, 22(1 Sontember 1810, Till’ 1822 lii.s 
ediicathm was uiHiortalcen by his father, wlio liad 
losit Ida lirat wife iu 1810; then, wlien the family 
removed to Edinburgh, the hoy had four years lit 
a chussical aeadoiny and the High Schind. In 18‘2d 
ho eiitoitKl on tho arts course at tlio uidvorsity, and 
iu 1828 on tho medical, at the samo time hccotn- 
ing pupil and apprculico to Byrne, tho ondneiit 
mirgeou. In 18:i:i, after a year spent at Chatham 
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— tho great cliolera year— as a surgCDii’s assistant, 
lie graduatetl M.D., ami at once established a 
in-actico in Edinburgli. It never was large, for lie 
waa soinetliing besides a doctor, and notliing at all 
of a inonoy-gotter. His life was miiet and un- 
eventful, save that its latter years, all but the last 
one, wore clouded by fits of the darkest depression. 
Tlio Gild caiiiG somowliat suddenly, but sweetly, on 
lltli May 1882. Ho i.s buried besulo bis father 
in the Now Calton Cemotory. Aliuost all Dr 
John Brown’s writings are coin])rised witliin three 
volumes— the two Ilorw Hiibsccivw ( ‘ leisure hours,’ 
I808-6I), and John Leech and other Papers ( 1882), 
Editors and puhlisliers luul to ‘poster’ him to 
wi'ite, for ho was dietrastfiil, as few men, of bis 
powers, ))clie\’iiig tliat none should vontuvo to 
publiali aught ‘unless lie has something to say, 
and has done his he.st to say it aright.’ Herein 
lay the .secret of bis writing no little, and of that 
little’s liypor-excellence. Dogs, cliildren, old-\vorld 
folk, friends gone before, and lowland landscapes— 
these are tlie subjects which lie wrote on liest ; his 
essays on art and medical topics are good, but it is 
not Ijy them that lie ivill he romeinhered. Humour 
is the cliiof feature of his genius — humour with its 
twin-sister patlios ; we lind them both at their 
iiigiiest perfection in liis sketeiies of ‘Kab' and 
‘ Jlarjorio’— the uncouth inastilf ami the dear dead 
child. Then, silent Minehmoor, the Euterkin’s 
wild pass, and peaceful luclimahonie— he is to 
them what Wordsworth is to Yarrow ; Inniself to 
Yarrow ho applied that most extiuisito epithet, 

‘ fabulosns as over Hyikspcs.’ Writing of nothing 
that he did not know, lie wrote, too, of notliing 
tliat he did nut love, or at least did not greatly 
cave for. Hence both the lucidity and the tender* 
ness of his essays. Tliey rank ndtli Lamb's, and 
with Lamb'.s alone in tlie Innyuage. Boo Swim 
huruo’s Sonnet, the articles liy Andrew Lang 
in the Contnrn (Deoomber 1882), and Dr Walter 
Smibli in Good Words (July 1882). 

Samukl B]U)WX, jM.J.)., cljemistj.wiis a grand- 
son of John Brown of Haddington, and son of 
Samuel Brown, provost of tliat Imrgli (177i)- 
1830), wlio in 1817 established the East Lothian 
itinorating libraries. Born in 1817 at Hadding- 
ton, ho was educated there till 18S0, when bo 
entered the Edinburgh High School, Tlionco in 
1832 he passed on as a luedictU student to the uni* 
voiTiltj', and, after a visit to .St Petei«li«rg (1887- 
38), graduated JLl). in 1881), but iiiinibdiatoly 
Hurroiidored liiinself to the fascination of chemistry. 
Thedrciun of his life was tho possibility of vecon- 
structing the wiiolo science of ntomies, ami to its 
experimental realisation bo devoted his nights and 
day.s witli all the self-forgetful ardour of the 
medieval aleliemist. fii 1843 he delivered in Edin- 
biivgli four inemoiablc lectures on tiie atomic 
theory, but in the same year was ujisncecssfnl in bis 
candidature for the chair of Chcniistry, His noble 
sincerity of nature, bis subtlety and versatility of 
iiitollcet, and his brilliant eimversatiimal jiowers 
emlearcd him to a gvoii]) of friends that included 
siicli ligures as Edward Eovbes, Do Qnincey, 
JetlVoy, Carlyle, Harriet Jlartineaii, and I’bnerson. 
Eor some yours his health M’ns uncertain, and he died 
at Edinburgli, 20th September ISoO. Ho was author 
of tlie Trtiffedii of (.hdilco (1850), a inonograpb on 
Ills fatlier and two aibnirable volumes of 
Awn //.S', ticicntific and Lllenfi'i/ (1858), on Clamistry, 
Nature and Man, Cliristiahity, (.ieorge Herbert, 
Daviil Scott, I’hysical I’uiitanism, Magm-tisiii, 
GJiosts, A’C. Boo }\^orlh Jirilish Ikidcir, Et‘)>. 1857. 

Brown, John, M.D., founder of the Brnnoniau 
system of niodicine, born in 1730, of poor parents, 
in Bunklo parish, Berwickshire, ivas eilucated at the 
gmnimar-S'cliool of Duns. At school ho was looked 
upon as aiu'odigy, his p]iy.sical poweis wore great, 


lie possessed strong intelligence, and an extraor- 
dinary inemovy. After acting as teacher and tutor 
in Duns and Edinburgli, lie obtained leave from 
Monro, professor of Anatomy, and the other pro- 
fessors, to attend their lectures free j incanwhile he- 
was tutor to tlie children of tho celebrated Dr Cullen, 
and became his assistant in his university lectures.. 
Conceiving _ himself slighted by Cullen^ he com- 
menced giving lectures himself upon a new system 
of medicine, according to wliich nil diseases are 
diiddcd into the sthemc, or those depending on an 
exce.ss of excitement, and the astlienie, tliose 
lusulting from a dellciene}' of it; the former to be 
I'Ginovea by debilitating inedicines, as opium, and 
the latter )»y .stimulants, such m wine and bmndy. 
His Hystem, in wbicb be freely exposed tlie citoVs 
of former systems, and those of Dr Cullen, gave 
rise to nmoli opposition, but Ins partisans were- 
mimerouH ; for a time bis opinions had some indu- 
ence, and wliat was true in liis lectures lias been 
gradually adopted in ordinary medical treatment. 
Ill 1779 he took the degi-eo of M.D. at the nni- 
vci-sity of St jVndrews, and in i7S0 miblisiied. 
Ills Eknientu Medieinw. He ivas noted for the 
freedom with which he wrote and spoke Latin. 

! A jmrtrait and Life by Dr Beddoea u'as ju'c- 
fixed to tho second edition in 1795, and Brown 
afterwards isHued an English translation. Tlie 
book was reprinted on tlie Continent and in. 
America. Ho was also author of Observuiions tm 
the Present Emtem of Hpums as Taiajlit in the 
University of Edinbitrm (1787), and a Short 
Account of the. Old Method of Cure. Being over- 
whelmed with debt, for which ho was nt one lime- 
thrown into prison, in 1780 ho removed to Loudon, 
wliero ho wan again in dilllculties. Just as Ids 
prospects hail begun to lirighton, and as ho had 
arranged with a nublislior to produce a u’urk on 
gout tor 4(500, with litoiaiy ivork mapped out for 
ten yoam to Come, ho was struck down by apoplexy, 
of which he died, 17tli October 1788, His works 
M'ero edited, 'ivith a nioniolr by Ids son, Dr ’VVilljam 
Cullen Ihxiwn (3 vols. 1804). Tho merits and 
dements of tho Bnmoukn syeteni continued to 
ho matter of controversy both in Europe and the 
colonicw long after tho (loath of its foiindor. Vol. 
il. of Thomson’s Life of Cullen (1859) is largely 
occupied with a discussion of tiio system; and 
Ilimeliel published, in Gerjiinu, a History of the 
lirunonian Syslm (1846). 

Brown, Joiix, of Ossawatomie, abolitlomat^ 
j M’RB born in Torrington, Connecticut, ' Iilay 0, 

I 1800. Descoiuled in the sixth com'g'it 
generation from I'eter Brown, a rj- j. b: LiiirUicoti. 
, Maifloicer pilgrim, he pre-seiwed 
j the stern religious enthusiasm of liis anceatons. In 
I 1805 his fatlier, Owen, removed to Hudson, Ohio, 
and in 1812 hail a contract to supply Hull’s army 
Avith beef. John, already a vigorous lad, accom- 
panied bis father to Detroit, and acquired a hatred 
of both war and slavery. Ho became a tanner and 
land-surveyor, and from 1825 to 18,35 lived at llicli- 
mond,Peniisylvania,AvhorolioAva.s made postmaster.. 
Ueturning to Ohio he engaged in land siieciilations, 
M’bicli lu'oi'cd disiistrons, and then turned Hheidienl. 
In 1840 be removed to Massachusetts, but in 184S 
purcliased a farm at North Elba, New York. He 
wandered much through tho country in pvo.seeutioi\ 
of ajiti-.slavei-.v enterpri.sas, in wliicli Jm iva.s a.s.sisteil 
by bis famil’y- He Ava.s twice niarned and bad 
tiv'cnty children. In 1854 live of his sons remoi'cd 
from Ohio to Kansa.s, and ho joined tlioin in tlie 
ne.vt j’car after the bonier con/lict bad bogoin. 
Brown became a leader in the strife, and two or bis 
sons were arrested by United States cavalry. Soon 
after the town of LaAvronco avo-s sacked by border 
ruifiaiis, he ordered five pro-slavery men at Potta- 
Avatomie to bo slain as dangerous. OssnAvatomie, 
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Brown’s }ionie, wus Imnied August 30, 1836, and 
liis ?oii killed. Wlien the war in Kansas ceased. 
Brown liogaii to drill men in Iowa, using rifles 
witieli Imd been sent to liiin from Mossaclmsetts. 
His scheme then was to establisli a strongliold in 
the mountains of Virginia as a refuge for nmaway 
slaves. This plan was disappTOveu by the few to 
whom ho mentioned it, and lie i-esume(l niiti-slavery 
work in Sonthern Kan.yns. In June 1859 he hired 
a fai'in near Harper’s Forty, and hero gathered 
twenty-two men, of n’hoin six wore colonml. Boxes 
of rides, pisC<ds, arul pikes were also received. On 
Sunday night, October 1(5, with eighteen iiieii, lie 
broke into tlto United States ariiionrj’ in the tmvn 
and took several citizens prisoiicra. On Monday 
some fighting took phuKi, amt Colonel Koliert E. 
Lee, with a company of marines, arrived from 
Vhisiiington. Lieutenant J. E. B. tStiiart, wlio 
acconipunied them, vecognised Brown, whom he had 
met in Kansas. Brown, with six men, now driven 
into the ongiiio-hoiiso, refused to .surrender, and 
continued to fight until his two sons were killed 
and iiim.self severely wounded. Brawn was tried 
by a Virginia conit for conspivney to jnsuluce 
insurrection, for treason, and for murder. He was 
coiivii'led and lianged at Charlestown, Virginia, 
Decciiihev 2, IS'iS), having sftOM'ii the iitino.st lirni- 
iiess throughout Ids iiinmsoiiment. Four of his 
ineu were executed with liiiu, and two otheus later; 
six escaped. Tiio raid was investigntol by n coin- 
mitteo of the United States senate. It-s full 
cll'ects were not seen until the eivil war was over. 
BroM-n’s Life has Ijocn Avritten by James Kedpath 
(ISfiO) and by F. B. Sanlinrn (1885). 

ItrowiL HoiiEiiT, an eminent botanist, the son 
of an Eniscopal clergyman, was horn at hlontrose, 
Scotlaim, December 21, 1773, and cduoaterl there 
and at jiariscluil College, Aheixleen. Wliilo a 
sturleut of medicine at tlie univemity of Eilinbui'gli, 
he evinced a strong taste for Irotanical studies. Ho 
became, in 1705, ensign and assistant-suvgcnn in 
a Scottish Fcneible regiment, Avith AA'hieh he AA’ciit 
to Ireland. In 1708 he A'isited Loudon, and AA'as 
iiitroihiccd to Sir Joseph Banks, aa’Iio gave him the 
free use of Ins collections and libraiy. DcA'Otiiig 
himsiilf to the study of hotary^, ho ve.signe<l his 
coniiiiissions in hSOO', and t)ie wIIoAving year Avns, 
oil tbe recninmendatinn of Sir Jnsejih Banks, en- 
gaged as naturalist in the expedition sent nut 
under Captain nindei's for the suiToy of the 
Australian coasts. On his r«tm-ii in 1805 lie 
brmiglit homo nearly four thousand speeio.s of 
Australian plants, a large )»voportion of Avhich 
AA’cro iiGAA’ to science. Soon after, ho Avas elected 
mi associate and appointed lihmrian to the 
Linnean Society. To tlic TmnsaelioHit of tlic 
Edinburg]) ‘Wevnerian Society, and those of the 
Linueau >Society, ho coutnlmtcd memoim on 
Afidq)ia(lf.<ii ami Proh’arcw, and piiblislieil Pt'o- 
lli'fiiHiis Flora: Nona IIolUiiuU^ ct Iiisuhv Van 
Dtcotcn’f! {vol. i. 1810); a supplement to tliisAVork 
appeared in 1830, relating to the Protcaean only-, 
lie also Avrote tlio Gene, ml Remarks on Huiaui/, 
attached to the narrative of Captain Klindera’ 
expedition (1H14). His adoption of the natural 
system of Jii.sHiou led to its general .substitution in 
jHiico of tbe Linnean metliod. Brown's nuuici'ons 
memoirs in Transactions of secictie.s, and other 
coiitrihiitioiiK to hotanical .science, secured for uni- 
versal appvoA’id tlm title eonfovred on him hy 
Alexamler A'oti Unnilxildtof ‘facile iivinceushotain- 
enrnm.’ In 1810 BroAvn raceiA'cil tlie clutrge of 
the library and .splendid collections of Sir Jo.sei)li 
Banks, Avhicli in 1827 Avore transferred to the 
Britisli IMuseum, when lie was appointed keeper 
of the botanical department in that establishment. 
In 1811 be was eluctod F.K.S. ; in 1832, D.C.L. of 
Oxford i and in 1833 Avas elected one of the foreign 


assooiates of the Aeadeuiy of Scienoes of the In- 
stitute of Fi-ance. In 1839 the Koyal Society 
awarded Jii]3i their Copley medal. Sir llobei’t 
Peel granted him a pension on tl)o Civil Inst of 
£200 a year. He Avas president of the Linnean 
.Society from 1849 to 1853. Darwin tlionglit jjini 
‘ chielfy A'eniavkable for the uunutcucss of his 
olraervatioim, and their i)erfect actuiracy. His 
knowledge aa'os extraovdinarily gneat;’ much of 
it die<l Antli him, hoAvever, oAving to his inorlnd fear 
of cniiimitting liimself to mistakes. Bi'OAvn died in 
Londou, June 10, 1858, A collected edition of 
BroAVu’sAA’m'ks Ava.s published in (Germany in 182.5-34. 
The Kay Sooiety in 18615-08 reprinted im complete 
Avorks, except the under the editorship 

of Mr J. J. Bennett. See Botanv. 

Krowii, Tiio:\ia.s, a Scottish metaphy.sieian, 
horn in 1778 at tlio manse of Kirkmabroede, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Avent to Edinlmrgdi in 1792, and 
for several years attended the uiiivov.sity, though 
Avitliont OA'er enm])leting tlie arts curi'iouluni. Ho 
began the study of tlie Iivav, but shortly tibanihmod 
it for medicine, and l)iK:aino in 1800 the partner 
of Dr Gregory in ids large junctico. His strong 
hunt, however, Avas for literature and plnlosojdiieal 
speculation. At tlio age of tAventy lie iiad mib- 
lisheil a refntiitiim of DavAA'in’s Zoonimhi, ami he 
contributed at the outset to the Ediiibimih Rciui iik 
In 1804 appeared Ins os.say on Vai/fie aua Eject, in 
AA’iiicli lie liolds tliab there is notliing in a (suise 
but tho fact of hniiicdiate and iiiA'driable ante- 
cetlence to the chauf^e called its clVect. Dugald 
.Stewart, prafessor of IMoral Uhilosopliy in the 
university, being obliged, from bad liealtb, to 
rotiro in 1810, Bi'Oavii a\'ii.s appointed colloaguo 
and successor, AvJiich ofiico lie continued to dis- 
chaigc till liis death duvitig a vieiit to London, 
2d April 1820. He Avns popular as a pro- 
fessor; and bis published after his death, 

i'eachc<l its 19tli edition in 1851, although tho 
hook has now’ fallen into neglect, He »l1so Avroto 
a good deal of rather indifrerent poetry. Brown 
atteini)ted to overturn tlie psyclioiogical system 
of his pmlcccssnvs, Ucid and SlCAvavt, and to 
sulwtitnte a iigav and sintjililied scheme of mental 
phenoiuena. The Locator jiart of tliis new pbilo- 
.sopliy wa.s the proiluction of liis lir.st Ko.ssion us 
j>rofe.ssor, tlie writing of eacli looturo Ijeing hegnii 
on the cveuiug ui'cvumH to its ilelivcry. A phiUt- 
sopliic .system tliiis imtirovisod could not he but 
onule and ineonsistimt, lioAveA’cr aento and imagina- 
tive its author iniglit he. From tlioir subtlety 
and originality Ids Avorks AVore valualdo in tlieir 
time, as suggesting and advancing the solution 
of jiiany prablems'; but tlie Juclc of a coherent 
system, tine to their ineomidetion, AviU largely 
account for their liaving been snporsedeil by 
later Avritings. BroAvn’s cliiof coiitrihutioii to 
paj'cJiology is tlie c.sfcablislnnent of a sixtli oi‘ 
muscular sense. 

ISrowil, Tom, ‘of facetious niomory’ in Addi- 
son's pUiuse, was honi at HliilVual, KhvojiHUire, in 
166.3. His studies at Christ Ciuirch, Cxfonl, Avore 
mo-st pr»)bnbly cut short liy his iri'egiilavitios, bub 
are romombered by his cle\'or extenipoio (vaiisla- 
tion and aimlioation to Dr Fell, tlie ilean of Clirist 
Clmrch, of Martial’s epigram, ‘Non auio to, 
Sahhii:’ ‘1 do not love tlieo, Dr h'ell, tlie reason 
why I cannot toll.’ After a fcAv years of teaching 
at Kin^toii-on-TJiamo.s, lie scLtlod in Limdon’, 
AA’herc lie made an uncertain living by Avriting 
satirical poems and pamplilet.s, many of them 
remavkabfe more for their vigour aiu'l seurrility 
Uian their _wit. He is pvhwipally inteviAstiug now 
as tho aasailant of nnicli better inen than liimself, 
amon^ thorn Dryden, Sherlock, Tom Durfey, and 
Sir iliehard Blackmore. He Ha'CcI a sliifty and 
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(lisi'eimtablc life, and died 16tli June 1704, being 
lit-tingly buried near liis friend, JIv.s Afra Belin. 
His works were collected into 3 vols. (1707-8). 

Krowii, 8iii William, founder of the Liver- 
pool Free Lilu-ary, was liorn at Ballymena, County 
Antrim, in 1784, and sailed in 1 800 with bis parents 
for Baltinioro, U.S. Beturniiig in 1801), lie estab- 
lished at Liverpool a branel) of liis father’s linen 
business, and laid tlie foundation of one of the 
largest inorcantilo firms in the world. A liberal 
reformer and able advocate of a decimal coinage, 
lie took a prominent part in local and publio airairs, 
and unceasingly promoted the education of the 
peojdo. In 1844 lie vainly contasted .Soiitli Lanca- 
sliiro, but was returned for it in 184G, and was thrice 
afterwards re-elected. In 1857, at a co.st to himself 
of £40,000, he founded the Free Public Library of 
Liveriiool, and in 1850 lie raised a corps of volun- 
teer artillery. He was made a baronet in 1863, 
and died 3d March 1804, leaving a fortune of 
£000,000 personalty. 

Brown Coal. See Lioxitl, 

Browiie, Ciiaiilks Fakuah, American Immor- 
ist, commonly known by bis pseudonym ‘Arte- 
inns Ward,’ was born in Water- cv.jiyriKiit isss in u..S; 
ford, Maine, 2flth April 1834. Hav- i)i' j. «. 
ing learned type-setting in n news- t'»ijir;>ns-. 
paper-ollico at KUowhegan, Maine, ho soon re- 
moved to Boston, anti thence to Toledo and 
Clovolancl. Meantime ho iiad become a reporter 
and contributor to tlie nowsjiaiiovH. In 18o8, under 
the style of ' Artemus Ward, isliowumn,’ lie wrote 
for tho ClcveUiml Plaimlealcr a description of an 
imaginary travelling menagerie. This was followed 
hy Totters profossoTlly from tho same source, in 
which grotoHipio s])olHug and an iiicxtrioablo inter- 
weaving of liusinoBS pnll’ery and moralising served 
to convoy sound sense and slirowd satire. TIio 
letters wore v’idoly circulated, and tiio author was 
invited to a shave in tlio editorsliip of a now comic 
paper, Tonffy i'VttV, in Now York. In the stress of 
war times tiio paper fnilorl, after a brilliant career, 
and in Dooemlier ]8(il ‘Artemus Ward' entered 
the leofcuro field. Under the title. The Bahat in ihe 
Wood, lie delivered a toiling satire on tho dull 
twaddle wliich had hocn imposed on tho public by 
pompous bores. Bucli was its success that a 
theatrical manager in California tolepapiied to 
liim, ‘ Wlmt will you take for forty nights in Cali- 
fornia? Answer immediately.’ His prompt reply, 

‘ Bvandy-aud-water,’ assured him a welcome among 
the miners. Making liis way tliither by stage- 
coach over the plains and Rocky Mountains, 

‘ Ward ’ laid some experience with tiie Indians, and 
especially witli tlie Mormoms, ‘ who.so religion,’ ho 
afterwards explained, ‘ is singular, Init their wives 
are plural.’ As an adjunct to liis lectures on the.se 
attractive topics, lie got a panorama, whose artistic 
wretchediiess fnniished occasion for countless jokes. 
In 1864 the lecturer was disabled by pulmonary 
co»«uiii]>frion. In 1866, having rallied somewhat, 
lie went to I'lngland, wliero lie was received in the 
most friendly maimer, He contributed to I'linch, 
still ill the character of ‘the genial showman.’ In 
November lie opened tho exliibition of his pano- 
rama in Egyptian Hall in London, and achieved 
great {loimlarity ns a roiire.sontative of Amoric.mi 
humour. Though the seal of death wa.s on his 
features, iic did not abate any of liis quaint origi- 
nality and amusing satire, tlis keen observation 
anil grapliic revelation of limiian nature stood forth 
from a background of truisms, which removed for 
a time any Kii.sjjicion that tlio satire wa.s aimed at 
the audience. In Febnmry 1807 Browne went for 
the lioneiit of bis, liealtli'to the Isle of Jersey, but 
returned to die at Soutlmninton, England, 6th 
March 1867. Ho was deeply beloved by his asso- 


ciates, and tenderly devoted to his mother, to whom 
lie left a modest competence. His writings were 
gathered into several volumes! Arteraus Wordy 
His Book (1862); Artemus Word, His Banoroma 
(1865); Artcnuis Ward among the Mormons (1860); 

IFnrrf in England (1867). 

Browne, Kdwaud Hauold, divine, wa.s born 
6th March 1811, at Morton House, Bucks, and 
educated at Eton, ami at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, wliere he became fellow and tutor. 
He became profe.ssor of Hebrew at Lampeter ( 1841 ), 
and Norrisian profe.ssor of Divinity at (I’ambvidge 
( 1854 ) ; M'o-s consecrated Bishop of Ely in 1864, and 
translated to Winchester in 1873. Hm works com- 
prise .several vnliinics of sermons, a bnok on tho 
Pentateucli, and the well-known Exposition <tf the 
Thirty-nine AHidcs{\^^t)\ 12tli ed. 1882). 

Browne, Haiilot Knkhit, artist, the ‘Pliiz’ 
of many clever and liuiiiorous bonk-ilhistrations, 
was born at Kenningtori, Surrey, lotli Juno 1815. 
He early showed a strong taste for drawing, and 
was apprenticed to Finden ; but tiie laborious 
itiethorls of line-engraving were little to his taste, 
and he took to the freer processes of etching and 
water-colour painting, and in 1833 gained a medal 
fiinn tlie .Society of Arts for an etching of 'John 
Gilpin.’ In 1836 Browne succeeded Seymonr and 
R. W. Buss as illustrator of Dickens’^ pickimk, 
comnoting succesHfnlly against Thackeray for the 
work I and. lio soon enjoyed a reinitation whicli was 
continued and prcseweif hy his designs to Eiehoias 
jJ^icldchg, Master Hmiiphivi/'s Vhek, Martin 
Chmzleivit, Dombey, David Copper^cld, Bleak 
House, JAttlc JJorrit, and A Tedo o/ Two Cities. 
Ho also illuBtratcd many of Lover's and several of 
Ainsworth’s novels, Ho laboured for thirty years 
with uneoasiiiy activity, save for occasional hreaks 
(luring tho hunting-season, and a little travel. In 
1867 he was struck with paralyflis} he died at West 
Brighton, 8th July 1882. IIIh son, W. Gordon 
Browne, is also known ns a book-illustrator. See 
Life, byl). 0. Tliomson (1884). 

Browne, Roreiit, founder of tho Brownists, 
was horn about 1560 at Toletliorpo, Kutlnndsliire, 
and after graduating at Cniubriilgo in 1672, was 
It sclioolniaster In London, and an open-air nreaclier. 
In 1680 he began to attack tlio order and disclplino 
of the Establisiied Clnu'ch, and soon after formed a 
difitinct olnireh on congvoKationnl princijilos at 
Nnvwicli. Committed by Bisliop Fioako to tho 
custody of tlio sheniV, lie was released througli tlie 
iniiuence of ids kinsman, Lord Burghley ; but in 
1581, with his followers, was obliged to take refuge 
at Middelhurg, in Ilollnml. In 1584 lie returned, 
viA .Scotland, to England, and reconciling himself 
to the Establi.shed Church, in 1586 became master 
of Stamford gramniar-sehool, in 1591 rector of a 
church, NorthainptoiiHliire. Of a very violent 
temper, ho was, when eighty years olil, sent to 
Nortliainptou jail for an assault mi a constable, 
and in jail ho died about 1033. Tho Browiiists 
oontiimed, notwithstanding their leader’s defection, 
to subsist ns a separate sect for some time both in 
Holland (among the English there) and in England. 
From Holland many of tliem sailed for Amenca_ in 
1670, the rest being ab.sorbed in the Presbyterian 
Church in 1701 ; in England, they may be said to 
have given birth to tiie Indepeiulents or Congrega- 
tionalists. 

Browne, Sm Thomas, author of the Rdigio 
Medici, was born in Loudon, Ootobor 19, 1805, 
the son of a lueveer of good family at Upton in 
Cliesliire. Hi.s fatlier died early, and his mother 
married again, leaving her son to the cave of a 
rapacious guardian who seems to have wade inroads 
upon his ward’s fortune of £6000. Ho was educated 
at Winchester College and at Broadgate HaU.(now , 
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Boiiiln’olce Colley;e), Oxford, j'railuatiiig B.A. in cloxiu Ejiiilonica, or liiWjutrics into very inioiy 
1620 and M.A. in 1029. He next studied' iiiedicino, ?'cccii'fd tenets (iml commonly presumed triilhs, 
travelled in Ireland, I’miice, and Italy, continued ivliich examrued 2movc hut i -iilffar mil U;w?«£)h 
I ns medical studies at Montiiellier and Padua, Errors {ICIQ), a strange anuilgam of liunumr, 
gnuliiated as Doctor of Medicine at Leyden about aciitoiiess, and credulity, fins is by far the Jai'ge.sb 
1(333, and at Oxford in 1G37, settling the .same year and most elaborate ot his woriv-s, yet oven it is 
at Noiavieh. Ho lived calmly throughout tho entirely discursive and nceasioiia . It contains the 
troubles of the Civil 'NVar; iiiaintained an active most remarkable out-of-tho-way learning, ligiitoncd 
correspondence with some of tlio nio.st learned u]) by grave humour ; lioro and there a really acute 
autiouai'ie.s and HcientUl.s of his time, ns Evelyn, scientilio remark alternating ydli a laboured mid 
Diigdale, Elias Asimiole, and Ray tlie naturalist; serious discussion of .sucli oht popular opinions 
and -waa knighted by Charles it. on his visit to about natural objects as have long .since pas.sod 
Nonvicii in 1071. 'Ho had married Dorothy into ahsiivditie.s. , 

Milehaui in 1041, and tiis dome.stic letters that In 16o8 appeared //ydrmhfM/r/; Urn lUirud, or 
have been in'oserved give glimpses of a Iioinc-life cc Discourse of the i:\cpulchr(d urns lutely found 
of singular happiness. Onds twelve cliildveu, hut in Norfoll; i and 'The iiitrden. oj Cyrus, or the 

0110 son and throe daughter.^ surv'ived Jiim. He Quincunciul Lozenye, ■nct-ivork jduntuiions of the 

(lied on the day on which ho had completed his Ancients, artificiidly, naiundly, mystically con- 
seventv-.seventh" voar, lOtti October 1082, and was sidcred. The former is imunly an elaborate dis- 
buricd'iu the church of St Peter’s, Maucroft, where cussiou of bko Imrial-customs in various countries 
Ijis cidlin was accidentally discoverc<l by some at various times, showing all the authors vast and 
workmen in 1849. Thu skull, which was well curious leavniiig .set in language ol such rich and 
itreserved, was ‘kiiav’d out of its grave ’ and placed gorgeous eloijiieuce that R.s sploiidul roll is not 
in the hosjdtal'Umscuuv — a ‘ tragical ahoiuiuatiou ’ surpassed hy^tlio very loftio.st passago-S in Jeremy 
that Ihu men of Nonvicii might well have spared Taylor or Milton. The echoes of the somln'o and 
their greatest uiti/.cn. sonorous ohmueuee of its concluding chapter— a 

Sir Thomas Brownc’.s. greatest work is his solemu _ iiomily on death and immortality— will 
oavHeijt, tliu llcligin Medici, written almnt 1C35 never die away from the ear of a ruadov with any 
at Sliipden Hall near Halifax, after his retiini soiiso for the linost ciidencos of juajostic and im- 
from his tyavels, when his life was still a ‘mivaclo passioned English. 

of tldrty yeav.s.’ Ho tolls ns in tlio jirefaco that it Tho Chirdcn of Vyrus ih tho most fantastic or 
^Yas composod ‘ at loisuvahlo hours' iw hia ‘ iirivnto Ilvowno’w writings. Its aim is to snow tlutb the 
exorcise and satisfaction,' and that ‘the intention miinbor five jiervndod not only all tho liorticu tnra 
was not pnbUcir.’ 'J.'wn Hiinoptitious oditiims puh- of anti(i>dty, bnttiiat it ycouvs thvonghout all plant- 
lislied in 1042 obliged the author to issue an life, as well a« tho ‘ ligurations’ of nmnmk Erinii 
nutliorisod edition in 1(143. Tlie book did not need tlio date of tlio above (1053) Riv Thomas Ih'<iwno 
Hir Kcnolin Digby’s • ‘ observations ’ to iiiako it at pulilislied nothing, but after his doatli apneared 
oneo famous if not popular. It was translated (1033) a collootlou of il/iswl/uiiy IVueis under tho 
into Lukin, and luut tho Imniuu’ to 1j(3 inserted in editorship of Archbisliop 'roniHOii. .Lheso wore ro- 
tho Index Jixpurgittorius, Cortaiii passages gave inintod in tho folio edition of his xvorkfi published 
rise to inueli umloscrvud misreureseiifcation of in 198(1. Tlio J.etlcrto a Friend vfon ocension of 
its aiiblior's religions oidnlonH, although, as Dr dcrtf/i o/ /«/« mlfmafc /mndiirst appeared in 
Jolinson says, ‘ it is no diflicnlt task to replace liim 10(10. Not a few passages in tliis work were worthy 
among tlio inosb /oahms professors of (i/'liiistbiiiity,' of the mastov’w hand. In 1712 ajipoaTod riisthumons 
Tho hook indeed is a kind of confession of faith, Works of the learned Sir Thomas Jinnunc, contain- 
though it is more of a contribution tn iiloty tliaii to iiig some now pajiors, together with a roiirint of 
faith. It is the Sjiiritual self-revelation of a nature i\\Q Letter to a Friend.^ 'I'ho Vhislian MoriUH, 
of rare beauty and attraetivenoss, and tlio synnia- nn incomidoto work', cvidcnkljV intended to have 
thetio reader 'is stavtlcd by occasional iiassnges that been a continuation of the lichyio was Jirst 

roveal n depth of insight into tho dun mysteries puldished in 3719 by Arehdoaeoii JolVeiy. 
of tho siiiiitual life that seoniK ns unconscious as it Hir Thomas IJrowno’s works are luisystematlc 
is unoxpoetod. ‘ Wingy mysteries in divinity and ami niieiiiml— there i.Haiinnjiremeditated desultori- 
airy snhtlelios in religion ’ had ever a strange eliavm ness (hroughout that strikes an ohnorvant reader, 
for tlie Hpijciilative side of Rrowiie’.s intellect. Ho Hih thought, no loss (ban Ids stylo, is strikingly 
loves to ahaniion his mind to a full sense of tho original, iiiarked by liigh and occasionally tiaii- 
mv-sterions in religion. ‘There are not impos- scomlont intellectual power, often expressed with 
sibilities enough,’ lie says, ‘ in religion for nn active quaint hnmour_ or soarcliing jiatho.s,^ and always 
faitli. ... I love to lose nty.self in a iiiysteiy, to cartyuig witli it a strange iinpre.s.siv(!noss, His 
pursue my reuson to an 0 altHudo!' The hook, favourite theme thronglioiit all Ills hooks is over tho 
moreover, I'oveals a lofty toleration for conditions mystery of doatlj and ivhat lies beyond tlio grave, 
of life and opinion widely difl’eroiit from tho author’s and the visible .signs of mortalitj' mean as mmdi to 
own, and a rare width of spiritual syuiiiatliy, him as they did to Sliakespearo hiiiisolf us a text 
extending even to virtuous heathons and' to tlioso from wliiclrito descant on what traiisoemls the tittle 
ceremonies wliieli ‘mi.sguided zeal terms super- spliere of liumnn life. His stylo is too peculiar, 
stition, ’ It is startling to lind sneli a sentence as idiomatic, and indeed dillicnlt, over to he generally 
tlie following in a seven teontli-centuiy writer: pojmlar, audit must he admitted that hi.s studious 
‘Peisecution is a bud and indirect way to plant Krovity often falls pitifully into ()bs(!urity. In 
religion. It hath been tho nnh.appy inothod of his own words, ‘the quality of Llio suhjeot will 
angry devotion,’ Unfortunately, the eloar-sighted sometimes carry us into expre.ssions beyond mere 
thinker was not in all jmints before his time. He English approlien.sioiis ; ’ and indeed no writer 
makes avowal hero of his lioUef in the existence of lias equalled him in the free coiuago of Latinisms. 
witches, and a pitiful commentary on this was his Our language was then in a transition stage as a 
opinion given at the request of the Lord Chief- medium for expre.ssing liigU thinking in prose, and 
justice. Sir Matthew Hale, during the trial of some oxtemiation for Ids long and sonorous Latin- 
two women for witcheval't at Ihivy St Ihlmunds isniH may ho found in the (UlUoulty of (Indiug at 

111 1C04, wliieh doiihtle.ss lieljied to .send tho nn- that period, alike in .sound and sense, adequate 

luuiuy vietuns to their doom. English wovd.s fur ideas so veiuote and extraordinary. 

Sxr TJioinas Broivne’s next work was Pseudo- It inay ho welL for onr language that such worcls 
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as nmnududion, suppntution, (tssuefcictmi, magnal- 
itics, omnittu, opinionutry, and resipi^euey Itave 
jiiivoi- paHsocl into yeneval usage ; hut at leaafc it 
cannot lie denied tliatin SirTlionias Jirowno’a pages 
even tliese are rliotoricallyin iioifecb harmony with 
tlio_ tliought, and lielp to give liis rhythm that roll 
wliicli rcseinblos nothing ho imioli as the sound of 
the distant sea breaking in long billows on the 
slioro. Jhoivne’fi in/lnence on English literatcire 
has been deep, if not wide in extent. JJo wiiter 
hears the inipress of Ids inlhience more strongly 
marked, alike in style and cast of thought, than 
Charles Lamb, m'Iio indeed boasts that ho M'as tlie 
first ‘ among tlio moderns ’ to discover his excellen- 
cies. De tiuincoy ranks Sir Thmiias Bi-omio with 
Jeremy Taylor as tlio riciiest anil most dazzling of 
rhetoricians, and Mr Lowell calls him ‘onr most 
imaginative mind siiico Shakc.spoarc perhaim it Is 
truer to say that his supreme.st merit rests in Jiis 
being the highest typo of the profound humorist, 
to whom ‘ all existence had been but food for con- 
teninlation,’ 

Tile only coniplete collection of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s works is the monumental edithm of 
Simon Wilkin (4 vols. Pickering, 18.15-36), the 
laboiir of tivelvo years. Dr tbeenhill’.s .scholarly 
edition of the Itdiifio Medici appeai-ed in 1881. 
The bo.st Life is .still that by Dr Johnson, with 
Wilkin’s ‘Supplementary Memoir.’ 

Mroiviic, Ui.Y.ssE,s Maximii.lvx, Count, horn 
at Basel, 23d October 1705, of an Irish Jacobite 
family, entered the Austrian service at the age 
of twelve, and became one of the foremost field- 
marshals in the army of Maria Theresa. As 
governor^of Silesia (1739-42), ho had to face tho 
first of I’Tedcrick tlio (.treat’s, attack-s, and in tlto 
Seven Years’ War lie eomnianded tho 'Austviaiis at 
Lobositz {175(1). lie was mortally wotmded at the 
battle of Prague, and died June 20, 1757. 

Browuc, Wir.LiAJi, linglisli pastoral iHiet, was 
born at Tavistock in 1591. He had Ms education 
at Kxetev College, Oxford, ivna next a stndent 
at tlio Iimov Tomjile, then tutor to Itoliert Dormer, 
the future Earl ot Carnarvon. Aceoi'ding to WoihI 
)io was taken into the hoiiscliold of tho Herberts 
at IVilton, iviiorc Jie ‘got ivealth and pui'cha.sed 
ail estate.’ But little is known of Ins life. He 
was living at Dorking about tlio close of 1640, 
and seems to have died about 1043. His gi-ent 
work "was Bntunniu'.t Paslorals (books i. ii. 
1013-16 5 reju'inted 1025). Browne hero shows a 
lino descriptive faculty, and rich poetry gleams 
tlirough Ids quaint and tedious allegorising. A 
third book was printed by the Percy Soeiety 
ill 1852, and by W. C. Ha'ztitt in lib'coUective 
edition of Browne’s works for the Koxbnrghe Chib 
(2 vols. 1808). '.riio only other work that needs 
mention is The .S'/ic^Jicrd'x Pipe (1614), a collection 
of eelogno.s. Browiio was read by Milton hud Kents, 
and himself was a devotcil iuiiiator of Spenser. 

UrowiiiuiL Movements. M'hen small solid 

jiarticles — e.g. of gamboge — suspended in water are 
viewed tlirough the microscope, they are seen to 
be ill incessant vibratory motion. Tho same inovc- 
monts are also manifested by microscopic germs, 
bub are easily distinguished from thiwe jirojier to 
the active state of these, tliere heing no motion of 
translation in tho former case. 'I'his oliservation 
was first made Ijy the botanist, llobert Brown, 
Avlionee (lie name.' Its iiliysieal cause is somewhat 
obscure, but the late W. Stanley Jcvoiis showed 
that tlie.se movoments (for which lie proposed the 
name diupedcsis) varied greatly in proportion ns 
the siiifaco tension of the llnid was modilictl by 
the addition of other substances in solution. So.ap 
greatly increases the amplitude of these vibrations, 
hence, according to Jevoiis, we have an at least 


partial explanation of the facility with Avhich it 
fletachfts foreign iiartiele.s. 

BrowiiiCj 0 . kind of domestic spirit in the folk- 
loro of Scotland, reiwesented as a good-humoured 
drudging goblin, who attached himself to fnrui- 
houses and other dwollings in the country, and 
occupied himself overnight, while the family were 
ill l)eil_, in doing any kind of -work, a.s clinming, 
thrashing com, and the like. Ho was neither Keen 
n«r spoken to, Imtwas known only hy the obliging 
perfoniiancc of his voluntarily imdortaken labour.s, 
and Ills sole reward ivas a dish of cream left out for 
him. His .seiwices were much valued by good house- 
wive.s, ‘who,’ saj'.s King Janies I., ‘were so blinded 
ns to believe that their boii.se ivas all the son.sier, 
as they called it, that such spirits TO-sorted there.’ 
Tlie ro'aeinblance of the Scotch brownie to the llobin 
Gooilfcllow of English, and the Kohohl of Oennan 
folkloro is obvious, Inifc perJmps tlioy may lie 
traced further to the Inres or heavtli siiirits of the 
ancients. The liussian domoroy, MrBalston tells 
iis, Jives behind the .stove, and in .some families a 

f iortinn of the supper is abvays set aside for liiiii ; 
or if he Is negiccteil he M'a.xo.s wroth and knocks tho 
tobies and benches about at niglit-. Spirits with 
the same functions elsewheic aic tlic Lithuanian 
V<in1ca, tho Einnisli paam, and the French hdin. 

Bromiin^t ELizAnExii BAmtEXT, the most 
distinguished of nioileni poetesses, ivas born 
at Carlton Hall, Durham, March 6, 1806. Her 
father, Mr liUlwnrd Moulton, aHsuiiied the sur- 
namc of llaiTett on .succeeding to estate.s in 
Jamaica. The family afterwards settled fit Hope 
End, near Ledbury, Hu Herefordshire. Miss Bar- 
rett’s childlioml was mirtureil iimid beautiful 
scenery and the happiest of home iullueiiceR. 
Her extraordinary talents were very early de- 
veloiicd. At tell siie was able to read Itoincv 
in the original, and at fourteen yearn of age she 
wrote an epic on The Jktllle of Mumtkon. Alionb 
1824 she seriously injured her spine, tlie result of 
an accident whilo'^eiidcavonring to saddlo lier iior.se. 
Siio was compelled for a long period to romnin 
in a I’ecumlwnt position. After her mother’s 
death tho family went to Sidmonth, and subse- 
quently settlwl ill Loiuion. Afiss Banett’-s £miif 
OH Mind, and other Poein», was pnblislied wlien 
slio was nineteen years of ago. This was suc- 
eeedoil by The Seiuydiin}, and other Poems (1838), 
in which Volimie wa-s ropublished the fine pooni on 
Cowper’s grave. Shortly after this time sho was 
taken to Torquay for the beiiolit of lier health, 
and during her stay at that iilace a tragic incident 
oecuircd, whicli, in her own laiifuiage, '"avo a 
mglitmaro to her life for ever.* Her brother 
EdivaKl, wJh> bad gone down to see lier, went 
out ill a skiff with some frieiuls, and the whole 
\>arty were tlrowueil in Babbiconibo Bay. The 
sfiocK was a teiiihle one for Miss Barrett, and 
even after her leturn to her fatlier's town 
rosidence in Gloucester Place sho remained an 
invalid, and was confined for many years to tlio 
sickroom. Her genius, hoivevor, strongly 

fostered by her lelative, Mr Kenyon. _ Tu 1844 
apiicared Pocmi« by E. Barrett, which con- 
toined, amongst other stirring lyrics. The Cry e>f 
the OhiUlren, a noble outburst over, the wrongs of 
young children oinploycd in factories. Earlj' in 
1846 she first saw liobert Browning, whom she had 
described, when writing of Jiifimolf and other iK>et.s, 
as a ‘ pomegranate which, if cut deeji down the 
middle, shows a heart within, hlood-tinctured, of 
a vdneil humanity.’ The tivo M’ere married in 
the folloiviiig autumn, and in consequence of her 
fragile health, Mr . Browning immediately took 
his ivife abronil. Poems by E. B, Browning 
appeared in 1850, containing new poems, and an 
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entirely new tranalatiou of tiie Proincthcus liaiinil 
nf /Esc'hyltis. Tins remnvkalilo version testilled to 
tlie lenrning ns well as the geiiins of the trimslator. 
Tlie Ernwiiings settled in Florence, wlicrc a^son, 
llolierb liarrott, was liovn to them in 1841). Whilo 
in Italy they were visited by many friends, 
i^athamoi Hawthorne, ‘SYalter Savage Landov, 
■\V. W. Story, and others, who wore jiivariahly 
strnck by tho sweet deineanimv and }niYo _and 
loving spirit of JIrs lirowning. She was described 
as ‘a soul of five inclosed in a shell (^f peavl.’_ In 
1851 Mrs Ih'owiiing wrote her jiocni entitled 
Com GiiiilC IFindon.'s, in which she exuvessod her 
earnest sympathy with the movement for the re- 
gencvati««i t»f Italy, liev adopted country. George 
JCliot observed of this ])o(mii that, niter uh'u, it is * a 
very uolde oxpvcssum of the true volatiou of the 
religions nvind of the past to that of the present. ’ 
.cGo’om Lcujk, puliUslied in 1831, the authoie.ss 
described a-s ‘ the iiio.st niatiiro of my works, tho 
ono into which iny Iiigliost conviotioiiH of nnn-k 
and art have entered.' It is a bold, lieautifnl, 
and .strikingly human poem, into wiiicli all tiio 
troasiii'os of its wiiter'.s mind and heart have been 
poured. In lior later works an added stvengtli and 
iinijre.ssiveiioss arc to be found, the result of the 
inlnieuce of lior husband. In Poems before Con- 
(jress, wliielt appeared in 1800, Airs 'Browning 
again mnnife.sted her intere.st in public adhlrs, 
and o.spccially in the development nf Italian 
freedom. It was her deep feeling for tlio Italian 
cause which led her to Itail Naiioleon III. with 
acliniration and entlmsiasin as the liberator of tho 
land of her adoption from the yoke nf dc.spotism. 
Mrs Ih'owniiig died at Florence on Juno 80, 1861. 
Tlie same month had witnessed tho death of tho 
groat and patriotic statesman Cavour, and it is 
.said that his end hastened hor own. A tablet, 
voted by tlio municipality of Florence, witli an 
inscription hy Tommaseo, has been ]ilaced to Airs 
]3rowning'.s memory on the walls of Casa Guidi, 

111 1802 tho Last Poems of the deceased were 
puhlislied by licr husband. Tlie, so postluimoiis 
elVusions incnided several translatioTis wniten in 
eaiij’ life. Airs IJrowning’s Ored: Christian J’ocls 
(mil the Etrj/lisJi also pnldishcd posthu- 

mously by Air Hrowniiig, appeared in 18(58. Tlic 
work consisted of pvoae essays and translations, 
originally published in the '^^It/ieiutnim in 1842. 
Bince Atrs Hvowning’s death, vavions selections 
from her works, and illustrated editions of certain 
her poonn*, have appeared in England and the 
Uniteil iState.s. 'X’lio genius of this writer is in- 
contestable. Her view of life was lofty and seveue, 
and she lias inslirined in immortal verse tlio highest 
and most sacred aspirations of tlio luuuaii heart. 
As a poet, her diction was at times sjilendidly 
fervid, and always musical .aiul heautiuit. She 
liad a line sonsihility, an almost painful <lelicacy 
of perception, and a true woman’s heart. Her 
Sonnets from the Portiipiicse are amoiigHt the licst 
loi'e pooius in the language. Her geninn taken 
as a whole, hut few of lior .sex approacli her 
in strength, imagination, and Iciiowlcdge. Her 
letters also, like her acliievemenfs in verso, wore 
full of learning, of poetic fanev, and of spiritual 
insight. Shu lias adorned Engiish literature witli 
iiomns which can never cease to ho held in remem- 
brance by a grateful and iulmiring posterity. See 
hor Letters to 11. 11. Horne, edited by Mayer ( 1870 ). 

Itrotviiing', Honicirr, tho most sulitlo and intol- 
leetnal of eontemjiorary Engdish poct.s, was born at 
Camberwell, May 7, 1812. Hisfatlicr.a man of jiarts, 
was engaged in the city of London. The future poet, 
after receiving a local edneatum, attoinled lectures 
at Uiuveisity_ (Jollege, and tlien travelled abroad. 
From Ills earliest years lie bad been acciistiuned to 
write verse, and while stilt a youth, acquired the 


triple reputation of poet, musician, and modeUov. 
Ptinlinc, a dramatic poem, written at tlio age of 
nineteen, ^va» ]inblisbed in 1888. Two years later 
appeared his Paracelsus, which revealed a_ greater 
force. Its energy, its Violdness of thought, its lofty 
asiurations, ami its grip of luiman passion, stamjied 
tlie author as ono <if tho most promising of the 
younger poets. In 1H.87 he wrote (for Alacroaily) 
lus first tragedy, Siv<i{ford, but this uiul sulisequenb 
plays were not of tlie usual jmpniar stage order. 
Sordella, which for its iiivalutions of thought lias 
given more troultle to Browning’s readers than 
any other <iE his wovk.s, appeared in 1840. In 
it the author traces tlie development of a soul, 
following luH hero ^an Italian poet named by 
Dante) until Ids ambition closes in deatli. A series 
of iday.s, tragedies, and drnmatio lyrics was issued 
under' the collective title of Hells and Pomegranates 
(1841-4(5 ). The plays inchulod Pippa Passe.H, King 
Victor and King Ch(irlc.H, and C'olihiibe's .Birthday ; 
and the tragedies The llvtnrn of the Druses, A Plot 
on the- 'Senteheou (produced at 'Drury Lane ), Luria, 
and A Soul's Tragedy. Amongst the lyrie.s were 
How Ihe.g Prouqht tho Good News from Ghent to 
Aue, Saul, The fast Leader, and The. Pied .Piper of 
Hamclin — ])oenis wbicli became, and still remain, 
the most popular of all Browning's writings, In 
these lyrical eil'erts tlio poiit pres.scd into bis service, 
in a masterly degree, Imnionr, jiatiicis, passion, and 
tenderiiesH ; while the whole were distingnislied for 
tlieir ringing and melodions versification. Browning 
inarried in 184(5 Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, herself 
a jioetesH of high and iiohlc gifts, ami with hor ho 
went to Florence, where they lived for fifteen years 
in perfect and hajipy union. In 1850 Browning 
imblisbed Christmas Ere and. liaster Day, pociiis 
which defend eatliolicity in religion, tho gooa to lie 
discovered in the varying forms of Christianity. 
Men and JVomcn, which ai>peaved in 1855, con- 
tained some of its author’s finest work, including 
tho stirring jioeins of Fra Li/gm, (,'hilde llohnul, 
Andrea del Sarto, Eeelyn Hope, Holy Crus,s Day, 
ami Up at a Villa, 

After the death of bis wife in 18(51, the jmet 
settled permanently in London with Ids only 
sou. iJramiiiis Pcrsioue, issued in 18(54, again 
attGstC'l the strength of Browning’s dramatic gifts 
in momdogne, These poems imdnded AU Vogler, 
Caliban, A Death in the. De.sert, and Itahhi be.n 
Ezra, in which the writer unfolded his views ninm 
music, pliilosojdty, ami tlie higher questions afi'ect- 
ing life and iiunmYtality. Bvowuhig was elected 
an' Ilmioravy l^'ellow of Baliol in 18(57. Tlio same 
year he was made M.A. of (Ixfovd, and at a later 
]ierio(l received the lionorary degree of LL.D. from 
(.'ambriilge. ( Jtlier distinctious or a siuiilav oliavactev 
have also been conferred upon liini. Browning’s 
geiiorally-aeco]jted masterpiece, The Ping and the 
Pool:, Avas published in 1809. It is an ep'ie dealing 
witli the passujii.s of lunnauity in a iiuumcr most 
searching am! comjileto, ami liaving for its basis the 
narrative of a nmrdci' by an Italinii count, as 
related by tlie AMvions persons coimorned in the 
tragedy. The intellectual labour involved in tliis 
stnpeiuloiis ucliioveincnt, Avbich embraces 21,11(5 
lines, is inimenBe, and there are many poetic pas- 
sages .scattered tlirongliont tlio Avork which are as 
splendidly lieautifnl us anybldiig tfiat lias heen 
Avritten in verso since tlio Khh century. Ilerrf. 
Iticl, a poem njion a l-’ronch sailor lu!r(),'Avas imli- 
lished in 1871, the proceeds being given to tho Inml 
for Hic relief of Paris. From 1871 ouAvard, Avorks 
by BroAvning appeared in rajdil succession. Bulau.s- 
t ion's Adiicntun; Avitli tlio Alke.stis of I'hivi- 

])idcs in an Eiiglisli dre.ss, avoh the jmot’s fir.st essay 
111 ( rreok subjects ; Priuee Hohensticl-Se.hu'angau, 
Saviour of Society, dealt Avith tlio career of Lonis- 
Napnlooii ; Fijinc ai the Fair (1872) liandlcd a 
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question in morals ^•ery powerfully] Rcd-coffon 
Nu/lii-c(o) Conntnj^ (1873) told the story of a 
famous Norman law case j Aristophanes' kpoloyn 
(1875) was a second venture amongst tlie g-reat 
Greek poets ; The Inn Albuni, ( 1875) was a graphic 
story of a deeply-wronged woman ; Pucchkirotto, 
and How He wurhed in Dislanjwr ( 187G), yavo the 
autlior an opportunity of defending Ids poetic 
motliods ; the A(iaini’,innon of .Kscliylus ( 1877 ) was 
agrapliie transerijit of that famous work j and 
Suisiaz, the 'Tiro Poets of Croisic (187H), advanced 
a strong vindication of the faith in a future life. 
Two volumes of Drumrdir. Idpls ( 1870-80) may' he 
described as vigorous character sketches, each idyl 
having a distinct and lea<liiig purpose. All arc 
intense in their realism, and across the page con- 
stantly breaks tlio strong lightning Hash of gomus. 
Joeoseria, a volume containing a number of imrrn- 
tive poems, was publislied in 1883 ; and in J88-i 
appeared Ferishtans Fancies, a work consisting of 
twelve poems, each dealing with some profound 
Cjuestion touclung tlie relations of moj) with the 
tlivine. Furleniiajs with Certain People of I'm,- 
portanre in their Day was issued in 1887. Here 
again the autlior adopted lii.s favourite jjjethod of 
developing through tlie medium of narrative his 
views upon important philosophical, literary, 
artistic, an<l otlier questions, Tlie ‘ Browiiing 
Society ’ was estahlishcd in 1 881 for the purpose of 
promoting the study and inllneuoe of the poet’s 
M’orks, and the o.xajnple of hondojj lias been 
follo^ved liy many other largo centres in ([iroat 
Britain, the colonies, and tlie United States. As 
a 2 a)et, Browning is disUnguislied for his capacity 
ill the creation of real men and women, ami. also 
for the depth of his sidiitual insigiit. His lyrical 
faculty, dramatic energy, and power of p.syclio- 
logioal analysis have rarely been equalled. Besides 
being one of the most erudite of iioets, lie lias 
intense human -sympathy and high imaginative 
gifts, and a profouinl and vigorous faitli. His 
stylo is too frequently obscure and ditlicnlt, his 
versifieation hard and rugged, anil Iti-s rhymes 
lorccit. Browning’s son, B. li. Browning (horn 
1849), is a promising artist. On the ]2tli December 
]889~tbo very day hi.s la.st volume of poems, 
Asolando: Fancies and Fads, was published— 
Browning died at Venice ; and lie was buried in 
■\Ve.stJninstor jVbboy on tlie last day of tJio year. 

See tiio Brnwniwj Societfs l\tpevs, Fiirnivivll’s Proton- 
iny BihUoyrupluj, Jlrs Sutliorland Oiv’s Jlamllook to 
JJj’oiwim// (1885), with minor works by Syjiions (1887), 
Fothei'ingham (1887), and iSliavp (1890) ; and the Life by 
Sirs Sutliorland Orr. A unitorin edition of hia works 
(in seventoon vola.) npiioaicd in 18S8-90. 

Broiviiists. See Biiownk, llonEirr. 

BroiVll BigmeiitS, mixtiiros of red and black, 
often containing also blue and yellow. Brown 
pigments (chlelly niiiicral, and used sometinios in 
a raw but usually in a burned state) include 
Caledonian brown, Cappaii brown, umber, terra 
di sienna, Mars brown, Cassol earth, sepia, and 
brown madder. See Glass, 1’ottkrv, Dveiko. 

Browii-Hiitiiiartl, Hdouahd, iihysiologist and 
plivsieian, was born in Mauritius in 1818, bis 
father being a sea-captain from I’hiladeljiliia, U.S., 
who imirriod on the island a lady called Soquard. 
The son studied at Paris, and graduated M.D. in 
184(5. Ho devoted himself mainly to physiological 
research, and received miinerons prizes, Froncli and 
British, for the results of valuable oxjiorimonts on 
blond, muscular irritability, animal lieat,tho spinal 
cord, and tire nervous system. In 1894 he lieeamo 
jn'ofessor of X’liysiology at Harvard, hut in 1890 
I’eturjied to Pans as professor of Pathology in Hie 
Sclionl of Medioine. In 1873 lie became a medical 
practitioner in New York, treating specially dis- 


eases of the nervous system ; ami in 1878 lie 
siieceeded Claude Bernard as professor of Experi- 
mental Jledicine at tlie College de France. He 
1ms repeatedly lectured in Engdand also. He lias 
jmblished lectures on Phipiiulof/y and I'aiho/oyy i f 
(he Hervoiis Systcin (Phila. IHtiO), on Parahjs'is of 
the Lower Extremities (1891)), and on Iserrons 
Affeetions (1873). Sec Noiire siir !cs 'Travaux 
HeicntifiiiHcs de Brown-tsvc/nard (Paris, 1883). 

IJl’OWllSOK, OiiKHTUa AviiVHTVs, a versatile 
American writer, born at Stockbridge, Vermont, in 
1803. In turn a Prc.sbytorian, a Univer.salist, and 
next a Vnitatinn imstov, in 1844 lie found rest in the 
Roman Catlioliii comnimnmi, Tliroimlumt his life 
he u'roto with ability an<l warmth in ilefeuce of bis 
opinionH at the time, nml look an active interest in 
social and political questions. Ilis most important 
work was published in the Boston Quurlcrit/ Ttedew, 
nml aftei'vrai/ls in Brownsoti'.s iteview. tie died at 
Detroit, April 17, 1879. Among his hooks are 
Charles Fhvood, or the Infidel Voneerted ( 1840), The 
apirit-rfqfpcr (1854), ami 'The Canvert (3857), all 
with an autobiographic iutcro.st ; and 'The American 
Itcpnhlic, its Constitution, 'Tendencies, and Destiny 
(1895). 

Brown Spaib a name often given by miner- 
alogists to certain varieties of Doloinito (q.v.), or 
iiiaguesian limestone, of not iinfrequent ocetin'eiice, 
distinguished by a brownish or rcddisli colour, and 
a pearly lustre", upon account of which tliey are 
also sometimes calieil pearl spar. 

Brownsville, a port of entry and capital of 
Cameron county, Texas, on the iiortli bank of the 
Rio Grande, oiqmsite Matamoros, aiiont 35 miles 
from the mouth of tlie river in the Gulf of Mexico. 
It lias a custoin-liouso, and some river trade by 
steamers. The Rio Grande Railroad connects it 
with Point Isabel, 22 miles R., near the gulf. In 
May 184(3 the town was occuiiied and forfcilied by a 
few' United States troiqis, who mnintnilied their 
piwition in the face of a heavy linmhardmeiit that 
la.stod for 100 lioiirs. Pop. { 1870) 4905 | ( 1880) 4038. 

Broxlnirn, a mining and mannfactnring villngo 
of .Unlilhgow.sJiire, on the Union Canal, 12 miles 
■\V. of Eilinhurgh. . It is ehielly notable for its 
shale-oil works. Those of the Broxhnni Oil 
Company, built in 1878, employ about 1900 men, 
and turn out annually about 10,000,000 gallons 
of crude ])araR;in oil from the shale mined in the 
neighbimrlioud, hesides parallin candles, pai'alfin 
wax, snljiliato of ammonia, and other bye-products. 
Pop. (1871) 1457; (1881) 3210. 

Brnco, the snrnanio of a family illustrious in 
.Scottisli history, deseemled from Robert du Bruis, 
a Norman knight, udto accompanied AVilliaiu the 
Conqueror to England in 10(19. The name, wliich 
is undouhtedlv territorial, can jirobably ho traced to 
the lands amt castles of Bvuis, near Clierhcmrg in 
Normandy. The ilr-st Robert do Bmis received 
extensive lands cliiclly in Yorkshire. His .son,_the 
second Pioliovt, was a' companion in arms of Pjineo 
David of Scotland, ufterwanls David I., from 'ndiom 
lie rocei>’ed a grant of the lordship of Annandale. 
At the comnnencoinent of the _ war in England 
between Steplien and ilatilda, niece of the king of 
Scots, Robert de IJrnis adliered t() the fqrnier, aiul 
renounced Ids allegianee to David, resigning his 
lands in Annandale to his son Robert, ju 1138 he 
was sent by tlie barons of the north of Euglaiul to 
negotiate witli David, who had advanced in suiiport 
of ids niece's claims as far as Nortliallertoii, York- 
-sldre. In the battle of tlie Standard which followed, 
tradition relates that he took, prisoner his son 
Robert, then fourteen yeav.s of age, wlio, as lord of 
Aiummiale, fouglit on the Scottish side._ Ho died 
in 1 141. His English estates were inherited by Ins 
eldest son, Adaiii, whose male lino torminaled in 
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I’etor Bruce of STieltoii, Constable of Scarborough 
(.'astloin 1271. Kohcvt Bruce, Kecoml lord of Ainiau- 
dalc, liad two sous : Hubert — wlio married a natural 
(laughter of AVilliaui the Lion, and died, 'wibliout 
issue, before 1191— and ■\Viliiaiu, whose son, Hohert, 
foiirtli lord of Annaiidalo, innrrioil Isabel, second 
daughter of David, Earl of Iluntiiigdoii and Chester, 
brother of 1111110111 tlie Lion, and thus laid the 
foundation of the royal House of Bruce. IIo died 
ill 12-45. 

lioJiKRT DE BuirOE, fifth lord of Annaiidalo, 
sou of the fourth lord above mentumcd, and the 
eoinpetitor with John Baliol for tiie crown of .Scot- 
land, was horn in 1210. (!lu the death of his 
mother, the Frincess Isabel, in 1251, lie did homage 
to Ileuvy III. for her lauds in England, and in 
1255 was made Sherilf of Cnmljerlaml, and Con- 
stable of tile eastle of Carlisle. About the same 
time he was apiiointed one of the fifteen regents of 
Scotland during the ininority of Alexander III, In 
1204 he led, witli Coiiiyn and Baliol, the .Scottish 
auxiliaries to the assistance of the English monarch 
at the battle of Lewes, where be was taken I'lLsoner, 
Imb released after the battle of Evesiiain, the follow- 
ing-yoai'. On the .Scottish throne becoming vacant 
at the death, in 1290, of Margaret, t)ic ‘ Maid of 
Norway,’ grand daughter of Alexander III., Baliol 
and Bruce chiinied tlic succession, the former as 
g-rent-grandson <ff Jiavid, Eivrl of Huntiiigdon, hy 
Ilia cblost daughter, Margaret i the latter ns grand- 
son, by Ills second daughter, Isabel. Edu’anl I, of 
Englmid, to whom tlio tllsmite was referred, decided 
111 favour of Baliol in 12112. To avoirl wwearLiig 
fealty to Ids cuiccossful rival, Bnico resigned Annan- 
dale to Ilia eldest son, liobert Bruce, Earl of Carriek. 
He iliocl at lib castle of Loolitnabeii, Dumfriessliiro, 
in 1295, leaving tlireo s<ius and a daugliter. 

IlDiiiiUT UE But;ou, Earl of Carriek, eldest son 
q£ tiio nvecodlug, in said to have aeeoiiniaulo.d King 
Edward J, of England to Palestine in 1299, and 
was over after greatly esteemed hy that uiouaveh. 
On his return lie .Scotland, he married, in 1271, 
Marjory, Countess of Carriek, and in her right 
bocanio Earl of Carriek. In 1292 ho resigned tlie 
oavliloiu of Carriek to his oldest son, Holiort, the 
future king of Scotlaml, then a minor. On tlio 
death of bin father in 129.") ho did honmgo to 
Edward for his English lands, and was apjiointcd 
keeper of the castle of Carlisle, and in the follow- 
ing year, when Baliol renounced the luttliority 
of Ifidu’ard, Bruce fought on tlio sulo of the 
Englisli. After the battle of I)uu)>ar, in wliicii the 
Scots were defeated, and Baliol compelled to re- 
liiupiisli the Kovercignty, lie made application to 
Edward for the vacant eroM’n, Imt was refused it. 
He afterwards went to live on Ills English cstate.s, 
where ho died in 1,104. 

Hoiieiit Bruce, tlio most lieroic of the Scottish 
kings, elde.st sou of tlio preceding, was born in 
1274. Ill his youth he favoured tlio English 
interests, in tlio expectation, doubtless, of lii.s fatlior 
heing preferred to the Scottish tlivoiie. lu 1211(1, as 
Earl of Carriek, ho swore fealty to l-ldw.ard I. at 
Berwick, and the fullowuig year he renewed his 
oath of homage at Carli.sle. Shortly after, he aban- 
deued the cause of Edward, (uid with his Carriek 
vassals joined the Scottish revolt muler Walinco. 
By the Capitulation of Ivviue, however, Bruce 
speedily made Ins peace witli tlic Eiiglisli iiioiiarcli. 
In 1208, the year of the ScoUish defeat at Falkirk, 
Bruce again rose against Edward, He liad his 
lauds wasted by the linglish, and he burned the 
town of_Ayr. But Edward did not proceed to 
extremities against him. Tliough Bruce was one 
of the four regents of Scotland in 1299, lie did 
not again iiglifc against Edward till tho iiiial 
rising in ^I.IOG. But wliilc piildicly an ailliereiit 
of the English king, Bruce had entered into 


a secret alliance with Lamiiovton, Bisliop of 
.St Aiulrcw.s, ono of tlio most patriotic of the 
Scottish clergy. The decisive step was taken 
by the murder of Comyn at Dumfries. With 
Jolm Comvii, called the Bed Comyn, the 
nopliew of Baliol, he seems to Itavc entered into 
some agreement as to their rival claims to tho 
tlirone, Tliey met in llie cdnirch of tlio Minorite 
1'Tiar.s, Dumfries (lOtli Eelinmry 1100) i a (piarrol 
took place ; and Bnico, in a paroxy.sin of passion, 
stabbed Comyn witli his dagger, iiusliiiig out to 
liis atteiulaiits, lie cxelaiiiied : ‘ I must be oil', for 
I doubt I hai’o slain the Bed Comyn.’ ‘Doubt!’ 
cried Kirk\.atrick of Closebura; ‘I mak siUker!’ 
(i.e. siirti), ami running into the cimrch, despatched 
Cumyu. 

Tlio motives and circumstances tliat led Bruce to 
the murder of Comyn nve not cpiite chav, hut the 
die was now east. Bruce Inistened to Locdimalien 
Castle, assembled his vassals, ami assevted his right 
to tliQ throne. Two months later, he was erowiied 
king at Bctmc. An English army, under the Earl 
of Poiuln'oke, nominated liy lulward governor of 
Scotland, took iiussession of Perth, and suiprised 
Bruce in tho u’ooil of Methveii, compelling him to 
retreat into the wilds of Atliole. At Dairy, iieiii' 
tlio head of Locli Tay, Bnico was attacked hy 
Alexander, lawd of lairn, chief of tho Macdougals, 
tluj Bed Coiiiyu'rt umilo, ami cnmpelleil to retire, 
Heiiding Ids i|ueen niid her ladies to Kildrummio 
Castle,’ AhordceiiaJiire, under the chargci of Nigel 
Bnico and tho Earl of Atholo, Bruce oontinuud 
Ills wamleringH in tlm West IlighlamlH, and 
then took refuge in the little island of Hathlin. 
on tlie north coast of Irclaml, wlioru lie remained 
all winter, supiiosed to bo dead. In his alisenco, 
the Kugllsli took the coatle of KiUlmmuiie. 
liangcd Nigel Bruce ami other eliiofs wlio liatl 
defuuded it, (uui tore the (ptueu (lud PiIucchh 
M arjory from the sanctuary of St Dnthae, at 
Tain, All Bruce’s efttatcR were coullKcated, and 
himself and adherents cxcoinniunieated liy tho 
pope’s lomvto at Cavlislo. In tho upving of 1107 
Bnico landed in CaiTick, and at midnight .Hin'iirlfied 
tlio English gavrlsmi in lha own castle of Turn- 
liijrry } ImtlioRiro a HUjierior force he retired into 
the mountainous distriets of Ayrsliire, At Jamdon 
Hill in tlio same year iio ilufeatuil tho English 
nuder tho Earl of Pembroke. 

TJio death of King Edward in 1107 was the turn- 
ing-point in tlie struggle of Bruce. In tho following 
years tlie English wore cleared out of tho country 
and all thy go'cab enstlc.s recovered, witli tlio excep- 
tion of that of ytirling. It too was closely pressed 
by Iklwurd Bruce, who entered iiit«) an arrango- 
nieiit with the governor, Sir Philip Mowbray, Iiy 
wliich the latter buimd iiimself to suiTeiidcr'it, if 
not relieved before 24tii dune followillk^ This Iwl 
to the memorable battle of Bamiocklnirn {([.v, ), 
24th .June 1314. Tlie English, under Edward IL, 
amounting, it is said, to about 100,000 men, were 
totally routed hy Bruce witli an army less than one- 
thii'd tliat miiiiber. In 1117 Bruce iiasscd over to 
Ivelaml to assist his hvotUer Edwavtl, elected king 
of tliat ccmntry, and defeated the Anglo-Jrisli at 
Slaiie, in Louth. In the year after P.aunoekbuvu 
the .Scots repeatedly invaded England, taking the 
town of Berwick in ,1118. Tim truce of 1121 for 
sometime ])ut a .stop to the struggle; Imt on tho 
accession of EMwaru HI. in 11‘i7 hostiUlies re- 
coinnieiiced with a great Scottish inroad into tho 
northern counties. Tlie war was at lust closed by 
the Treaty of Northampton {1121), recognising tho 
indepoiideneo of Scotland, and Bruce's right to tlio 
throne, lli.s warfare n-as now aceomtdislied, ami 
sutVering under the disease of leprosy, ho spent the 
Inst two years of liis life at Caiuiuss Castle, on tlie 
northern .shore of the Eirth of Clyde. He died in 
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1320 in liin iifty-lifth year, and the tweuty-tliird of 
liis reij(n. His heart, extracted and eiiiljahned. 
was delivered to Sir Janies Bonglas, to he carricu 
to Pnlostino^ and buried in Jerusalem. Douglas 
was killed fighting against tlio Sfoors in Spain, 

’ and tlie sacred relie' of Jlruco, with the body of its 
devoted champion, was broiiglit to Scotland, and 
buried in tlio inonastery of Melrose. Uvuce’s body 
was interred ill tlie Abbey Church of Diuifermlino ; 
and, in clearing the fouiKlations for a tliird cluirch 
on the same spot in 1818, his hones were discovered. 
He was twice mamed ; (1) to .Isabella, daugfhtor 
of Donald, tenth Karl of ilar — issue, a daugliter, 
Marjory, wife of 'Walter the High StcM'ard, whose 
son ascended the throne as Robert II. ; and (2) to 
Elizabobli, daugliter of Aymev do Burgh, Earl of 
Ulster — issue, one son, ivljo ftucceeded hint .as 
David n. (q.v.), ami two daughtovs. 

Edward .Bruce, king of Ireland, brother to 
the above, a chivalrous hub rash and iinpetuous 
prince, was actively engaged in the struggle for 
.Scotland’s independence ; and in 1308, after defeat- 
ing the Englisli twice, made himself master of 
Galloway. In 131h the chieftains of Ulster ten- 
dered to him the crown of Ireland on condition 
of his assisting tlicm to expel the English from 
tliG island, mtii a small army of 6000 men he 
embarked at .^Vyr, and reached Carrickfergus in 
that year, accompanied by Sir Thomas llamlidpli, 
Earl of Moray, and other Scottish knights of 
renown. His rapid victories soon made him 
master of the province of Ulster, and he was 
crowned king of Ireland in 1316, hub was slain at 
the battle of .Dundalk in 131S. 

Itriicc, James, 'the AbyssLnian,’ was horn at 
Kinnaird House, Btirlingshiro, Decemher 14, 1730. 
Eroin Harrow ho passed, in tlio winter of 1747, 
to the univorsity of Edinlmrgh, -with the inten- 
tion of studying law; but changing his views, ho 
wont to London, and having, in Eebnuiry 1754, 
married tlic daugliter of a wine-mercliant’s widniv, 
beeamo a partner in the business, His wife dying 
within a year, he made a tour on tlio Continent, 
and on his fatliov's death in 17.58 he succeeded to 
tho o.stato of Kinnaird. In 1761 ho retired from 
tlio wine-trade, and in 1763 wa.s appointed consul- 
general at Algiers. He remained there about two 
years, studying the oriental languages, and actjulv- 
ing tlie rudiments of surgery. He then wont to 
Alejipo, wliero he took further instructions in the 
ineilical art, being lesolved to travel in tho char- 
acter of a physievan. In June 1768, ho proceeded 
to .^Uoxanuvia, anti from Cairo set out on his 
famous journey to Abyssinia, which forms an epoch 
in the annals of discovery. Sailing up the Nile to 
Syene, ho crossed the desert to Cosseir, and arrived 
at Jeddah in April 1769. After various detentions, 
he reached Goiular, the eaiiital of Ahyssiuia, in 
Eebrnaiy 1770 ; and on November 14 of tliab year, 
succeeded in reaching the sources of the Abawi, 
then consitlored the main stvonin of tiie Nile. Tiiis 
aecomplislinionb of tlie chief object of Ins journey 
IHlcd him witli tho greatest e.xnltAtioii. Ho re- 
mained about two years in Abyssinia, and i-etuni- 
ing by way of Seniiaar and tho desert of Assouan, 
after great hardship readied Alexandria, wlience 
he embarked {March 1773) for Marseilles. In 
France he spent a considerable time vi.siting 
BiilVon and obiter distinguished men, and in 1774 ho 
returned to Scotland. His long-expected Travels to 
Discooer the Sources of the Nile, in tnoYears 17GS-7S, 
were publislietl in 1790, in five large quarto vols., 
with plates and charts. The M'ork contained such 
curious accounts of the maimem and habits of the 
jicojile of Abyssinia that it startled the belief of 
many, and some of tlvem wore set down as fabrica- 
tions. Among other doubters were De Tott in 
France, and Dr Jolinson in England. Modern 
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travellers, including Pearce, Ihirckhavdt, Belzoni, 
and others, have, liowevei-, tcstifieil to Jiis g-eiieral 
accuracy. Brnce died Ajnil 27, 1794, at Kinnaird, 
of n fair(lowii-.staiv.s. 

I5riicc, John CouLiNcavooD, antiquary, born at 
Newcastle in 180'), graduated at Glasgow iu 1820, 
and was trained for the Presbyterian ministry, but 
devoted liimself to teaching. He was Moderator 
of the EiiLdisli Presbyterian Church in 1881. His 
works include The Itomuu Wall (1851; 3d ed. 
]8C6_); The liai/cux Tupcdrij Elnckhitcd (1856); 
Lcqndariwti Septeniriomde (1875), an account of 
all the Homan iiimminents in the north of England ; 
and n,li(HHlhuuk to the Homan Wall (1803; 3d ed. 

ISvSo). 

Bruce, ^Iiciiael, Scottish iioet, was born 27th 
March 1746, at Kiimcsswood, near the eastern 
sliore of Loch Levon. A weavci-’s son, lie tended , 
sheep ill Ins boyhood, hut in 1762 was sent to 
Edinburgh University to study for the ministiy. 
He had all bis life to struggle with poverty; and 
after lie left the miii’eraity in 1765, and settled as a 
schoolmaster, first at (.laimey Bridge, then near 
Tillicoultry, to poverty were iuldeil sickness and 
melancholv. tie died of coiismiiption, 5th July 
1767, aged twenty-oue. Hi.s temlej' and i>atJielic 
Toons 0)1 Several Occasioi\s, seventeen in numbey, 
were published by tho Hev. John Logan, his college 
friend, iu 1770. The (mtliinnhip of tlie Ode la the 
Cachoo, and of some of his hymns, has proved a 
vexed question of Jiterar^’ cotitmvQisy, Lof^iin 
having fjeon charged with appro) iriating ‘’poems' by 
Bruce, and pubUsiihig them as his own. Logan*^s 
claim is dotonded by David Laiag and J. Siiiall 
(1873-78), Bruce’s by Giosavt (1865-86). See tlie 
Life of Bruce by Mackelvic (1837). 

Brucea, a genus of Terebiutliaceic (q.v.), 
named after the famous jVbyssininii tiwellyr, — 
It. aiitidi/scnlcyica or fcrrufjijiea is an Abyssinian 
shrub, the leaves of whicli are .said to bo tonic, 
astringent, and useful in dysentery. Those of it. 
stmatruiw, a native of the Indian Arcliipelngo, 
Oliina, A'c, , i>OH.^etfis tho .same niedi^onal pmpei-tic.s. 
They aro intensely bitter, their jiroperties reseni- 
blin;^ tliosQ of Quassia ^{ q.v.). — The Abyssinian 
species acquired a factitious importance in the 
boginiiing of the lOtli century, Irom a mistaken 
beRof that it produced the dangerous Fulse Angos- 
tura Bark (see AnoostuRa Bauk), and in this 
belief tlie name Bruein (q.v.) was given to an 
alkaloid really produced by the Nnx '\^oniica (q.v.) 
and other species of Stri/chnos (q.v.), 

Brncll^nl, O, town of Baden, on the Snalbaeh, 
12 miles NE. of Karlsruhe. The Old Town, around 
which are four sulnirb.s, contains the t'a.stlo of the 
pviiice-hishops of Spires, who resided here from 
the 16th ceiituvv, and whose ancient tombs lire 
pointed out in t’lie clmveli of St Peter. Bruclisal 
has a largo prison organised on a modified form of 
tlio Pennsylvnriiah Hyatem. Dlaehinerv, cigara, 
paper, nnd soap aro manufactured, and there is 
an active trade in hops, tobacco, and corn. Pop. 
(1872) 9762; (1885)11,657. 

Briiclll is one of the Alkaloids (q.v.) present 
in SUnjehnos Nnx Vonika, and St Igimtius'’ bean, 
along with strychnine, &'C. In action it reseinhles 
«fci'yclniino, but is only about ono-twelft)i of its 
strength, and on this accoimt is seldom employed. 
It is mainly characterised by giving a_bU)od-rcd 
colour with concentrated commercial nitric acid, 
and, indeed, the red eolonr always yielded hynux 
vomica, ami oecosionally by strychnine, ^\'hen 
treated with nitric acid, is due to the presence of 
limcin, Bruein is capable of being_ converted into 
strycluiine by lieatmg it with five times its weight 
of dilute nitric acitl, carbonic acid gas .being 
given oIF. 
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ISriiCk, (1) a walleil town, dating' fi'oin the 
3(1 century, on the Lower Austrian hank of the 
Lcitlia, 20 miles SE. of Yieiina hy rail. Pop. { 1880) 
42.30. — (2) A town of Upjier Styriu, on the Mur, 
108 jiiiles SW. of Vienna by rail, with ironwork.s, 
A-c. rop. (1880) 3700. — (3) A niarket-town of 
Havaria, 15 miles AV. of Munich by rail, with the 
Cistercian nionastory, Furstenfehl, founded in 
I2tj(), now used ns bamickH. Pop. ( 1885) 3-118. 

]Sr(lclcc]l«l11, a small town of Bavaria, on the 
Biiin, 17 miles NW. of Kissingen. The baths of 
Briickennn are pictnre.sqnely .situated in the valley 
of the Sinn, about 2 miles from the town. The 
tliveo waviu springs are chielly of use in nervous 
allbctions and cutaneous diseases. Tlie grounils 
are tustefnlly laid out in gardens, ami charming 
walks traverse the surroumlliig woods. Pop. { 1885) 
1592, 


IRrilClteiS Johann .Takou, historian and 
biograi)lii.!r, horn at Augsburg in 169(1, studied at 
J<jnn, and bceaiuc \iastor at iVugsburg, where he 
dieil 2((tli Koveinhor 1770. A laborious ami 
A'ohiminons ivriter, ho is elnolly vcniembercd by 
bis Jlisloi-ia Cviticd l^fiilosojMai (5 vols, 1742-4'l’! 
now cd. 1767). 

lliTijjcs (Flcm. Ih'Ufjae), a city of llelgium, 
capital of the province of West Flanaors, is situated 
in a fertile plain about 8 miles fvenn the SMia, with 
which it is coniieeted by tlui threo catials from 
(■Tliont, Shiys, and Ostond, the hitter ailmitting 
shipa of 500 tons. By mil it is 11 miles E. of 
OstGud, and 62 WNMV. of BrusHols. Jlrnj'G.s derives 
it« name from its many bridges, all opening in the 
middle to admit of tiio passage of vessuls. Tlio 
inhahitnnts ilopoml, nevortboless, for their Kupply 
of water priuoiinilly upon rain-water, wJiioii is 
collected in largo ointerns, public and jirivato. 
TJio ramparts form nu agrooablo prnmeimrlo, and 
the streets have a venerable and pictureHque yofc 
doHoi'fced aspect, tlie population being now scarcely 
a quarter of wluit it was during tlie inhldlo ago.s. 
Among the most intorcsting buildings are JjCs 
H alles {1364), a cloth and ile.sh market, witli tlio 
famous Belfry Cq.v,); the Oothie liOtt*l-do-villo 
(13771, with a library of 100,00(1 volumes! the 
church of Ndtre Bame, with a spire -142 foot high, 
many valimhio paintings, e.Nouislto wood-carvings, 
a .stivtuo of the Virgin (said to be ])y Michael 
Aiigolo), and monuments of Plinrles tlio ilohl and 
his «langUtev Mivvv, wife of tlie Enipevev Maxi- 
miliitn ; tins catlieilral of St Snuveuv, with an ugly 
hrick exterior, bub a line interior, containing the 
stalls, of tlio knight-s of the Ooldcn h'JoocH (il.v.) j 
ami St John’s Ho.spital, u-itb Hans iMemiing’s 
masterpieces adorning the reliquan’ of St Ursula’s 
anil. Bnigos lias inamifactni'c.s of lace, woollens, 
linen, cotton, leather, soap, starch, and tobacco; 
and ilistillorie-H, sugar and .salt rolinories, and 
sbipbiiilding yards, Puring this century its 
central po.sitioii on the railway and canal system 
of the country has to .some e.vtent restored tlio 
commercial importance of the city. Pop. (1880) 
40,400, of whom almost half arc in oxtrenie 
|io\'erty, the excellent charitahlo institutions be- 
ing accordingly heavily taxed. Dating from the 
3tl century, Hrnges hy 1200 was the central mart 
<)f the Hanseatic League ; anil a lunnlved years 
later it may be said to have become tlie metro- 
polis of the world’s comnicreo. (Jiimmcrcial agents 
from seventeen dill'erent kingdoms ro.sidcd here, and 
no loss tlian twenty miiiist'ei'.s from foreign courts 
had mviusions with'iu its walls. Its 'tiDpultition 
at tlii.s time amounted to upwards of 200,090, 
In 1488 the eitizen.s rose in insurrection, and im- 
prisoned the Archduke Maximilian, ami witli the 
harsh measnre.s of reine.ssion wliioii ensued eom- 
luonceil tlie eomiuereial decline of Bruges, lil'any 


of the traders and mamifactureivs, driven forth from 
their own country by the religions persecutions 
of tlie following eontury, settled in .Englaml, and 
brought with them their mamifacturiugsiqiorioiity, 
111 tliu Kitli century, however, the' tajieslvy of 
Bruges was still celebrated. Taken by the Freneli 
in 1794, in 1815 the city becanio a part of the 
kingdom of tlie United Netlierliuids, and in 1830 of 
■ the Belgian nionavcliy. At Bruges lived John van 
Eyck (1428-41), Oaxton (1440-76), and Memling 
(1477-94). .See James IVeale, lirnijcn ct acs En- 
virons {AX\\. 1887). 

ISrUgg;^ a town in the Swiss canton of Aargau, 
ou the nght hank of the Aar, and near the nioubh 
of the Reiiss, 3l3 miles ESE. of Basel by rail, Near 
it is the site of Vin<hmisH(i, the cltief Bomaii station 
in riolvotia ; and it was also the cradle of the 
House of Hajislmrg, whose riiiiied castle, founded 
in 1020, evowus a wooded height 2 mile.s from the 
village. Nearer is tlie ahliey of Iviiiiigsfcldeii 
(1310; converted in 1872 into an asyluiii), in the 
vaults beneatli wliioli are interred many of the 
niGniber.s of the Austrian royal family. Pop. 1435. 
Zimnievmanu was a nativo, 

ItiTlti'sclif Hkiniiioii Kakl, an eminent Egypto- 
logist, bovu at Berlin, Fobvuavy 18, 1827.*^ At 
t\venty-omj be published a Latin treatise ou the 
demotic writing, and gave such proiniso as soon 
gained liiiu tlio' favour of ICing Fredoriek-Viliiam 
IV., by whose aid ho was oiiablod to visit the 
imuittnius of Paris. Lmuloii, Tuvin, ami Loydim. In 
1853 iiu lirst visited Egypt, and took iiarb in tlm 
French arclimologist Maviette’s groat uxeavatioiis at 
Moinphis, Ho was oalled to tlie olinir of (Jriental 
Laiiguagc.s at Chittiugen, hut returned to lilgypt 
ill 1870 on tlio invitation of tlio viceroy to iauc 
cluirgo of the School of Egyptology at Cairo with 
the rank of Boy. In 1884 lie wont to Persia with 
tlie Cerinan oiu'liassy. The title of pasha was given 
him liy the viceroy in 1881. BnigHoh’s works on 
Egyptology aro nuiiievouH and of tlio first value, 
Tlio chief are Ocufji'apkisoho Imchriffon iiUiii/ind- 
isc/tcr rJcn/.mu£fi:r (8 vols. 1857-(iB)! f/csc/iic/dc 
Em/ptens 'nntcr ifca .Vhcu'cioncn ( 1877 } Eng. ti'jins, 
1870) j .ITicroglypJmch-domofiscJm WortvnnH'h ( 7 
vols, 1807-82) } ihwnmairG IIErvylyphiqnc d 
Vusaijc. (h)s CtKcliants (1872)} .DktmuKtirc. G(o- 

'inm'ipiionwn AHijjipiictmriim (1882, et ay’//.); ami 
kdigion lonl Mytiiuhqio dev altcn (1884). 

BHllil, a town of Illienish Prussia, H miles 
SSW. of Cologne hy rail. It lias a splendid (lustlu, 
erected in the early ]iart of the 18th eontury by the 
Elector Cloment Augustus of Bavaria, and restored 
by the King of Prussia in 1842. After his bauislv- 
ment from Fraiido in 1651, Cardinal Mazarin took 
up Ids resideiiee iu Briilil. Pop, (1885) 4030. 

Brillil, llKiNiuoir, Count von, jirimo-iidnister 
of Augustus III., king of Poland and Elector of 
Baxoiiy, nicmiorable among unworthy ministers 
and venal statesmen. lie was born in 1700 at 
IVoissenfols, and iu early life entered, as a page, 
into the service of tlio Ducliess of .Saxc-Weissim- 
fcls. His winning address and tiuit gninod for Idm 
rapid promotion through several ofliecs of stale, 
until, in 1746, lie bociime iirimo-miidster to that 
idle and uupalviotie rulor, Augustus 111. With 
the basest ami most slavish .sy(!()pliauey, be luim- 
oured the whims of his iniwoiiliy master, draining 
tlio coll'ors of t!i(j .state, and hiirdeiiing the iiimiitry 
with debt, to supply him with money to .siiminder 
ou bis follies. Yet bo contrived to enrieb himself, 
and to acoumulato lionours and titles. He kept a 
horde of servants, and maintained the uuihi KpUiu- 
did ostiiliiishment in the kingdom. The ollect of 
his reckless robbery of the natiomd linanees made 
itself foil at the outbreak of the Beveii Years’ War, 
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when the country could furnish only 17,000 men 
to oppose li’vcderiek of Prussia, wlio suiprisetl and 
captured tljo wliole Saxoj) army in its camp at 
Piriia. Augustus aiul Briilil 'lied to Wai-saw. 
■\Yheii pence was concluded, they returned to 
Dresden, where Augustus died on tlie 5Ui October 
1763. His wovtlilcss parasite liad the grace to 
follow him three weeks later (28th October). 

lSrui.se, or Contusion, signifies an iuimy 
inflicted by a hlo^^' or sudden pressm-o, in wiiicn 
the skin is not wounded, and no bone is broken or 
dislocated. Both torins, and especially the latter, 
are om)doyed in surgery to iueluilo nil khcIi injuries 
in their wido.st range, from a black eyo to a 
thovouglily ernshed mass of muselc. In the slighter 
forms of this injury, as in ordinary simple bruises, 
there is no tearing, but only a concitssion of the 
textures, tlieutiiuist damage done being tlienipturo 
of a few small blood-vessels, which occasions the 
discoloration tliat is alw’ays oh.seiwed in these 
cases. In more severe contusions, the subjacent 
structures— -muscles, connective tissue, vessels, &c. 
— are more or loss ruptured, aiul in extreme coses, 
are thoroughly crushed, and usually become gan- 
grenous. The (luaiitity of blood that is extrnva- 
sated mainly dejjends upon tho size and number 
of the ruptured blood-vessels, but partly also on 
tlie nature of the textures of the injured part. 
Thus, a lax tissue, as that of tlie eyelwls, favoura 
tho escape of blood into the surrounding pmrts. 
Moreover, tho constitution of the paticait has 
some inllnence, and many jiieisons, especially, 
according to Paget, pnlliil, fatty, aoft-skinneil 
women, tliough sufl'ering from no appaiont disease, 
as well us those afVocted M'ith scurvy or with the 
‘ homoirliagic diathesis’ (sec lliKMOl’lUhJA}, are 
subject to extravasations, and eoiisequontljr to dis- 
colorations, \-ery disproportionate to tho iiijuries 
that eau.se them'. 

Tho most cliaruetevistie signs of a recoiifc contu- 
sion arc more or less Shock (q.v.), pain, Hwelling, 
and discoloration of tlie surface from edused blood 
(commonly known as JCcc/njmosis, q.v.). There is 
nothing special in tho charaetov of the shock, but 
it is wortiiy of notice that it is most severely felt in 
injuries of Kjiccial parts— as the testes, the breasts, 
and tlie larger joints, which arc often followed by 
remarkable general depvijssion, faintness, loss of 
mn.scnlar ami nausea. The immediato j)aln 

following the blow is succeeded by a feeling of 
numimess, wliich, after a varying time, unless the 
part is killed, gives place to a heavy, achiim pain. 
Although some ile|)ression may usually he ohsorved 
immediately after tlie indiction of the blow, swell- 
ing of the jiarts rapidly follows, as may be well 
seen when a child receives a blow on the head, 
or in tlie wale tliat rises after tho lash of a whip. 
In lax parts, such as tho eyelids, the Bwclling is 
often eoiisulorabte, and may remain for a week 
or more ; but in other parts it uaually sub- 
sides in two or three days. The discoloration of 
tho akin conseijuent on blows is of a moraor less 
purple tint, varying from black to erimstm or pink. 

‘ Blackness,’ says Paget, ' visually indioatiiig in- 
ten.se injury, is i)robaT)ly duo to tlio extravasation 
of a large proportion of entire blood ; criiiiHon or 
pink tints, to the prevalence of a blood-stained 
Iluid ; blue, to tbo degrees in wliich blackness is 
veiled by the cuticle and skin, na tho colour of 
blood in'veins is ; and pciiiaps some of the shades 
of pink to tlie partial aeration of tho blootl hy the 
penetration of air through tho epidermis. _After 
a variable time, proportionate to the scyorifcy of 
the iiijnrj', these colom's fade out, passing most 
commonly througli gradually, lightening sliades of 
brownish olive, green, und yellow.’ 'Tlic causes of 
these clianges of colour are not clearly known ; ns, 
however, the change.s are not observed in bruise.s 
84 


of parts mmoved from air and liglit, they are 
nrabably due to oxidation and actinic agency. 
VVben a severe Iwnlse tend-s to a natural cure, anil 
there is no inflamiuation or sloughing, the eflused 
blooil is generally absmhed, the liquid portion 
rapidly disappearing, while the blood-cells are 
inora slowly removed. In some cases, it is possible 
that the elVused blood may become organised inte 
vascular conneetive tissue, wliich takes part in tlie 
ropairof the injured tissue. AYo need not follow 
tbo coui'sc of a braise in which active innammation 
witli Bupjmratdoii ensues, or in wliich shniglung 
takes place, ns tlicso complications must he treated 
according to tho ordinary rules for those airectioiis. 
There are, however, one or two ill consequences. 
following partial recovery, wliieli verjuire notice. 
Tims, ill some oigans, as tlie breast, abscess may 
ensue long after a blow ; or a sensitive indurated 
lump may remain; or (move commonly) tliore may 
Ihs long-continued pain, without ehange of texture ; 
or, lastly, cancer may ensue. Blows bn superficial 
bones, iw those on the skull, arc not unfrequeiitly 
/oHoweil lij* very painful thielcening' of fcJio perios- 
teum ; a muscle violently stinck may he jiaialysed, 
and rapiillv waste away; and eoiistitutional dis- 
eases, Hucfi as gent and rheumatism, are well 
known to localise them.sch'cs with special severity 
ill parts that have once been seriously bruised. 

AVitli regard to tveatuicnt, .simple and not very 
severe braises require little treatment but tlie rest 
necessary for the avohlaiice of iJaiii ; but the le- 
inoval of the swelling and discoloration may he 
Iiastcneil by the application of various local stimu- 
lants, which seem to act by accelerating tlifr 
circulation tlii-oiigli tho bruised part, and inomoting 
tlie ahsorntion of the eilused Jliiid. briars balHaiii,. 
compound soap liiiimeub, or poultices made with 
the roots of black bryony iieaten to a pulp, are- 
popular remedies of thin class. Tincture (d arnica 
has a great reputation j but cxpeviincnt-s have 
made it very iioubtful whether it is any more 
efflcacioiiB tliaii simple spirit of the same strength. 
A solution of sulphurous acid, and liazoline and 
other x’rG|iarafcioiiB of tho American ^Yitcll•hazel 
(q.v.), ai'c of more value. They sliould he kept 
ctinatanbly applievl to the bruised part on lint or 
cotton-wool. Pugilists, wlio are probably better 
acquaiiitctl with ordinary bruises than any other 
class of men, are in th'c habit of vemov'ing the 
swelling of the evoluls that often naturally occura 
during a iirize-fi;pit to such an extent as to close 
tho eyes, by at once puncturing the eyelids at 
Hoveral poiiits with a lancet; and their favourite 
ramedy lOr a black eyo or other bruise on tlio face- 
is a fresh hocfst-cak applied locally ns a iioultice. 
Braises of a inorefiovore imtiiro, as vvlien tliero i.s- 
inucji hraaldng or crashing of the tissues, must, of 
course, at once ho placed in tlie hands of a surgeon. 
See Sir Janies Paget on ‘Contusions’ in Holmes’s 
iiysUm of Siirffcry. 

Brilinai)'C(Fr.) montli’), a division of 

tho year in the ropiibJiean cnlemlar of Ib ance. It- 
includes the time from Octoiier 22 to Noveinber 20. 
The celebrated 18th Brumaive, whicli witnessed 
the overthrow of the Directory (q.v.) ami the estab- 
lifllimoiit of the sway of Napoleon, corresponds 
with November 9, 17W6> of tlio Gregorian calendar. 

ISi'liiniHelh CrKOJiaii Bjivan, letter k-nowii 
‘ Beau Briimmell,* was horn in London, 7th June 
1778, the son of Lord North's private seeretary, and 
grandson of a gentleman’s gentleman, At Eton, 
and during a hnef sojourn iit Oxford, he was less 
distingttiBlicd for stndiousuess than for tho ex- 
quisUcncss of his dram aiul manners; and aftei* 
four years in the army, iiaviug come into a fortune 
of £30, (WO, he entered society lui his tine vocation 
of arbiter of elogancie-s. His aueccas wivs Ijrillianfc j 
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but the puce was too hot, ami his wit was, inoi'G- 
over, too line ff)r liis twenty years' patron and 
admirer, tlie Prince Kcgent. They quarrelled in 
1818, and gambling debts ttiroo years later forced 
BvuinmeU to lice to Calais. He struggled on there, 
reckless as before, for fourteen years ; from 18,80 to 
1882 held a .sinecure consulate at Caen ; and, after 
three year.s of drivelling imbecility, died iii the 
pauper lunatic asylum of that old Norman city, 
30th March 1840. See his Life bv desse ( 1844; new 
ed. 1880), 

Kl'IIIIOI, an iiidenendont Moliaiiimedan teiTi- 
tory in Hie NW. or Bornert, whoso Hultan was 
formerly overlord of tlio whole island. Area, about 
18,000 Hfj. m. ; pop. estimated at from 125,000 to 
225,000, dividetl into trade castes. The capital, 
BrunnV, on a river of the .same name, is a mi.serable, 
dirty town, built on piles, with 30,000 to 35,000 
inliabitauts, who carry on considerable trade with 
Singapore and otlior i)nrts. 

UninaixlHivli, the scene in 937 of a bloody 
battle, in whieh Albelstau (fpv.) defeated an allied 
army of tVelsIi, Scots, and Danes. It is didicult 
to say wliether Brunanbnrli was in Lt)tliian, Nortii- 
iindmrlanil, Yorksiiiro, at Bnunby in Lincolnshire, 
or at Bluinborough in Clicsliiro ; and some have 
eoiitonded it was near Axminster in Devonshire. 
Of the AiiLdo-Baxon poem on the victory, pre- 
.sorved in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, there is a 
spirited version by Lord Tennyson. 

Bi'iiiick, KrciiAiii) PiiANcoi.s Piiii-ippii, 
classical scholar, was born at Strasbiirg, December 
30, 1725). Ho was educated under the Jesuits in 
Paris, but abandoned his stwlies, and for some 
time was engaged ns a iiiilitary conniiis-sary during 
the Seven Years* lYar. A professor in Giessen, 
with whom Bninek happoncu to lodge while the 
army was in winter-quarter, s, roiivod in him the 
love of claasicnl studies, Returning to Strasbiirg, 
he devoted all Ills sjiaro time to Greek, and soon 
distingiiislied Idniself as an able but daring 
critic and omendator. His belief that all inac- 
curacies ill ancient Greek writings were introduced 
by copyists often led him astray ; but few critics, 
since tlie revival tif learning, have done more for 
the progress of Greek literature, His fiv.st work, 
Amdedu Vclcvuni Po'Ctanon frivecorH/u- (1772-701, 
was followed by editions of Anacreon (1778), Apol- 
lonius Ilhodins (1780), Aristopliiuies (1781-83), 
Poiita: Gnoniki (1784), Virgil (1785), and Sophoele.s 
(1786). The outbreak of tlie French Revolution 
interrupted Bruitck’s studies. During the Terror 
he was imprisoned, but was liberated after the 
downfall of llohc-spioiTe. His means liad been so 
imieli rediicod, that lie was compelled to sell his 
valuable Jibraiy. He died June 12, 1803. 

Brime. Guii.i.aumk Mauie Akxe, a French 
marshal or tlio Fiist Empire, was horn at Brives- 
ia-Chiillardo, I3th March 1763. At lirst a Paris 
Imoksellev, he was a uicmbur of the GovdoUevs’ 
Cluh, and a friend of Danton. In 175)2 he was sent 
as civil commissary to Belgium, hut lie soon entered 
the aniiy, fought in tlio Yendean war ami in Italy 
niulor atlassena, aiul after Rivoli, was made general 
of division. .Bent by tiie niri'ctory to .Switzerland 
in 1798, he oxeciitocl Ids ordcr.s wftli lirilliant suc- 
cess. in 1795) be was appointed (o tbe coninmnd of 
the army of Holland, wliero ho ueliieved the reputa- 
tion of being one «)f the host generals of Ids age. 
He defeated the Duke of York at Bergen, Beptom- 
ber 11), and forced liini to capitnlato at Alkimuir, 
In 1803 be was ambasHiulor to Turkey; next year 
ho, obtained the dignity of marshal. In 1807 lie 
became governor-goiioral of the Hanseatic towns, 
but soon exciting the distrust of Napoleon, was 
recalled, After tlie return from Elba lie joined the 
emperor, was made a peer, but, like many bettor 
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men, had his pro.spects blasted by Waterloo. On 
2d August 1815 he wa.s brutally murdoved by an 
infuriated royalist mob at Avignon. See Ids Life 
{ Paris, 1821 ), aiul Concliard’s monograph on 
Bvnne’s nmvdev (Paris, 1887). 

Bl'liliel't ISAMIIADI) KiNiiiiOM, engineer, only 
son of tlie following, was born at Portsmouth, Otli 
i\.pril 1800, and in 1823, after two years spent at 
tlio college of Henri Qnatre, in Paris, entered Ids 
fathev’.s ollice. He liolped him in the constniction 
of the Tliaiues Tunnel, and himself, in 1825)-31, 
planned the Clifton Suspension Bridge, which, 
commenced in 18.35, was eomi>loted only in 1804 
with the materials of liis own Hungerford Suspon- 
sioii Bridge (1841-45) over the Tiiaine.s at Charing 
Cross (sec BitiDfiiv, p. 445). He designed the 
Great Western (1838), the iirst steamship built to 
cro.ss the Atlantic, and the Great Britain (1845), 
the lirst ocean screw-steamer. The Great Eeifilern 
(q.v.), the liirge.st vessel over Imilt in the world, 
was built under bis sole diveetieiv in l8.5!l-.58. In 
1833 lie was appointed engineov to the (Jreat 
Western Railway, and designed and eonstvuoted 
the whole of tlio tunnels, hridgos, viaducts, and 
arches on tliat line. Among doems at English sea- 
ports, in the improvement or constniction of wliieli 
lie was engaged, may bo niontioned those of Bristol, 
Moiikweannoutli, CardiH', and Milford Haven. 
Made a Fellow of the Royal Soeioty i» 1830, lie 
was cliosen on the Connell of the institution of 
Civil Engineors in 1845, and its Yie.e-)U'Csiilont from 
1850. He died suddonly, lath .Septemher 1859. 
Bee his Life by his son (1870). 

BrilllclS Sir blAitc I.sasujard, engineer, was 
horn, a farmer’s son, at Ilaoqucvillo,' near Rouen, 
in France, April 25, 1700. He was ilestined 
for tlio ebuveb, but early showed an inelinatiou 
for mechanic.s, and at school proforred tlie study 
of tlie exact sciences to the classics. In 1786 
ho became a sailor in the French navy. In the 
revolutionary period of 1793, having coinproini-sed 
himself by his political ojiiiiions, ho escaped from 
Paris to the United States, Ilis career as an 
engineer began in 1704, when he was apimiiited to 
survey for the canal which now connects Lake 
Champlain with the river Hudson at Allmny. Ho 
afterwards acted us an architect in New York, for 
which city lie was appointed chief-engineer, and 
erected an arsenal and eannon-fonmlry, witli 
ingeuiouH unudunery for casting and boring. On 
his return to Eiiropo in 1709, he married the 
daughter of Mdlliam Kiiigilom, Plymouth, ami 
scHted in England. His mechanical skill was 
shown in various minor inventions, such as a 
writing and drawing maeliine, and a machine for 
winding cotton thread. A plan .sulimitted by him 
to govei'iiiiienl for making ulock-pnlleys for .sliip.s 
by macliiiiory was adojiteil in 1803, and ho was for 
many years "employed in carrying it into execu- 
tion in I’ovtsmouth duvdiyard. On the conqiletion 
of the macliiiiery in ]80(i tlie saving on the lirst 
year in the maiuifactuie of tlie bloeks was almut 
4^24,000. He received 000 from goveninioiit as 
a reward for this invention. He was also snceoss- 
fiil in the construction of other public works— in 
Woolwich ar.sonal and Chatham doeliyard, &e. lie 
made experiinenls in steam-iiavigution on tho 
Thames in 1812, Imt his proposals for tho use of 
steam-tugs were declined by the navy board. Tlio 
ileHtvnethm of his sawmills nt Bal.tersoa by lire 
(1814) led, with linandal misiiianagoment, to his 
bankrujitey (^1821), wlion lie was tlirowii into 
pvisou for <lebt. Ho. was released fveni prison on 
a grant of £5000 being made by government 
for paynuint of his delits. Ilis mo.st 'remarkable 
undertaking was the 'I'liaiues Tunnel boneatli the 
bed of the river, whieh, eommeiiecd in March 
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182.’), waH ojiDiicd in March 18-13. Assisted hy 
iiis son, Isamhard Kingdom .Brunei, he for ten 
years pursiiod a course of exjrorinients for cm- 
plnyiii}' carbonic acid yas as a inotivo power, init 
tlie cost of the iiiachineiy prevented its iiit-roduc- 
tion as a sulistitutc for steam. A.iuong the le.ss 
iinpnrtaufc of Brunei’s inventions wera niachiiies 
for tiiakiiig wtodeu boxes; for rnlin«f paper; f««* 
sliuflling a pack of cards without using tlie hands; 
for the niaimfacturo of nails ; for making Rr«indc!<.s 
shoes for the army ; a kiiitting-machine ; aprepnra- 
tion of tinfoil for ornauicntatioii ; and iinprove- 
inents in .storeotypo plates. Elected a Fellow of the 
Iloyal Society in 1814, lie was appointed Vice- 
president in 1832, and was a inenil>er of vaiions 
foreign societies. He was knighted in 1841 ; and 
died Docomhor 12, 1840, in his oighty-lh-st year. 
See Ids Life hy Bcamisli ( 18(12). 

KriliK^llesclii, FilU'PO, one of the gimtest 
Italian architects, was horn at Florence in 1377. 
A goldsmith iirst, then a sculptor, he linally do- 
voted Idmsolf to architcclui'e, studying zealously 
perspective lunl geometry. At Itmne he became 
imbued iritb ela.ssical tradition.^, and niMtn after 
ins return to Florence in 1407, he ollevtHl Ids plan 
for completing ttio cathedral of Hanta ilavia del 
Fiore, founded in 120(1, and now only wanting a 
dome. It was approved, spite of its boldness and 
novelty, hut the work M’as not put Into his himils 
till I4 Lj. The groat work was finished, all hnt 
the lantern, witti wldet; he intended to cit»wti 
tiio whole, when ho died at Florence in 1446. 
Tirunelleschi's dome, moasuved diametrically, is the 
largest in tlio world, and served as a model to 
Michao.l Angelo for that of St Peter's. Besides this 
masterpiece ho executed several otlier great works, 
ancli as the ohnrehes of Siurito Santo and San 
Lovimzo, us well as the «losigns for the PittI 
Palace, which originated the licanfcifu! stylo of 
Tuscan palace-arcldteoturo in the 15th century. 

KnillfllUla) (I) in the AVA(’/«h</cu/<«^, the young 
and stalwart queen of Icelund, wife of thinther', 
tUo Ihirgnndiivn king. She hated pnasionatcly 
Krieinhild and her Imsljand, SiegfrksI, who had 
once hoen lier own lover ; and she oaiiscil his minxior 
hv the hands of Hagen, Originally she was iden- 
tical with the Novsej Walkyiie iiio/w/z/Wr, who for 
a fault was stripped of her divinity hy Odin and 
sunk into a charmed sleep from xvhich she was 
awakened hy Sigurd (Slogmod).— (2) Thcilaiightor 
of the ViMigotliic king Atlnvnagild, mariied King 
.Sigbert (jf Anstmsifi in 507, atid aftonvanls os 
regont for her two grandsons, Theodebort II., 
king of Austrusia, ami Tlicodorie II., king of 
Burgundy, divided the goveniment of the wiiolo 
Frankish world with her rival Fredegoiid, who 
govenieil Neustria for tlio youthful Clotaire TI. 
On the ileath of Fredegond in 55)8 she seized on 
Ncustria, and for a wliilo united under her mile 
the whole Merovingian iloiiiinions, but xvus over- 
thrown in (113 hy a combination in tlieir own 
iiitorests of the Austrusian luthles under tlie mmi- 
imi) leadersJiip of Clotaii'c II,, ond put to death 
hy being dragged at the heels of a wild hor.se. 

Itrilili, Lkoxaudo, a famous Immanist, a native 
of Arezzo, and henco styled Arcti/w, xvas horn 
in 13(19. Ho first studiei! law at Florence iwid 
Baveuiia, hut afterwards turned his attontion to 
classical literature. In 1405 he obtained the oflice 
of i)apal siuu etary, and as sucli .sen'ed nnder four 
))ripi>s, the last of' whom, John XXIIT., he attended 
to the domicil of Constance. On his patron’s 
deposition lie returned to Florence, His Ilistomi 
Floi-c)ili)ia pi'onnrotl foi’ liim the rights of citizen- 
ship, and at a later period, tlivougli the favour of 
the iMcdicoan family, ho was appointwl state 
BCcletavy. He died l)tli March 1444. Bnini aided 
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in advancing the study of Greek literntuve nmiiily 
?ry Ills literal translations info Latin of Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Plato, and Plutavcli. Among his 
original works xverc Comincuturins licnim sifo 
Tempore (Ven. 147(>), Dc Oriqina Urbis 

Da Do/iue Oriffinc, F.pistaUe l^emiUores, 
and Lives of Petrandi and Dante in the venmcular. 

a Swiss pass (3396 feet), forming the 
.shortest anu ea-siest route lietwecn tlie ‘ Forest Gan- 
tons* and the Bernese Oberland. A road was formed 
in 1857-02, and in 1888 a Brilnig bvancli of the 
BcriiC'Liicenio Railway was opened. 

Rriiili I.slaiid {North ami South) lies off the 
south part of the east coast of Tasmania, from 
which it is separated liy D’Entrecasteaux Channel, 
It has a length of 32 miles, a varying breadth of 1 
to II miles, and an area of 1(10 .sq. m. Coni is mined. 

Itrdiiii, a city of the Austrian empire, the 
cni>itiil X)f Moravia, is heautifully situated, partly 
on (ho slope of a hill, and partly in a pleasant 
valley at the coiilluenco of the ydnvavzawa and 
the Zwittawn, 93 miles N, of Vienna hy rail, 
ilohiml the city, on an eminenco (984 feet), rises 
the cnstic of Spiellioig, formerly tlie citadel, and 
now used as barracks, hut notoiions ns the 
Htatc-priwm wlierc Silvio Pellico was coniinetl from 
1822 h) 1830. Surrounded by xvalJs till 18(50, 
Briinn possesses a steam-tramway and mimerous 
other modern hnproveinonts, Amint'' the mo.st 
interesting buildings are the cathedral of St Peter ; 
St .lamest Clmixdi, a (iothie edilice, with a toxver 
305 feet in height; the clmrch of tlie MinoritOHj 
ami the Angust-iuo convent. Tlie StadLthcatov, 
opened in 1882, xvas the Hrst ctmtiucntnl theatre 
lit hy electricity. Briinn is one of the most im* 
jmrtnnt manufacturing towns in tlio Anstvinii 
dominions. Its wooIIoiih arc specially celcibratod, 
and it has also large manufactmes of machinery, 
linen, leather, paper, inmwaro, upholstery, liquours, 
and mimerous chemical jiroducts. Imji. (1881) 
82,600, 40 per cent-, of wlioni were Czechs. 

Briiiiiiey RohEnr op, the name hy which 
Koliort Manning, a monk of tlm order founded l)y 
St (Ulhcrt of Sempringham, is usuallv designated. 
His iiionastory was in South Lliicolnsfiirc, iieuv the 
modern (own of Bourn, and be lived in tliu reigns 
of Edward II. ami Edwnixl 111., and pvohaUy died 
almnt 1340. His chief work is liis IhmfljiiKje 
a free and amplillcd translation into English 
ver.se of William of Waddington’s Mauud tics 
Pechiez, with sucli judicious onnssiniiH and oxeellenfr 
nddition.s as made his version imieh more entev- 
hdning than the Original. The purpose of tlie hook 
was to convey religious instruction to the people in 
tlie ngreeahle form of moral anecdotes. It is of 
groat importance fixnn the linguistic point of view 
an one of our Ite-st Iftiidmarks in the traji.sitioii from 
the early t« the later Middle English. Ho also 
mmlo a new vci'.<ion in octoayllahic. niynie of Wace’.H 
Brat <i'A»{f/ctt:rrc, and added to it a populiir tran-s- 
hitioii of the Fix-uich rhyming ehroiiiele of Peter 
Laiigtoffcof Brhllington. ' Robert deliberately wroto 
in Eiiglisli instead of Freiudi, in order to roach tiio 
common people, to give them the means ‘ for to haf 
solace and gnmen, in fehiiischip when tha sit samen 
[t«»getlier].’ 

a village, the port of the Swiss 
cniitdii of SchwyJJ. on the Lake of L»ice?-ne, near 
the mouth of the Mnutta, 17 miles hy water, 
but 28^ by rail ESE. of Lucerne. Here in 1315, 
after the fwittle of Movgarten, the depntie.s of tlio 
Forest Contoiis formed a league. 

BriiJiiiotVt Philipp, Count von, a Russian 
diplomatist, wa.s horn at Dresden in 1707, and 
entered the Russian Bcrvice in 1818. He was 
present in a civil capacity in the campaigns of 
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1828 and 1829 against tlio TuvIjs, and in 1839 he was 
sunt <in a special mission to London, where, in the 
following spving, ho was aceret\ite<l as j>evmanent 
ambassador. Jn this c<ai)acity lie soon octxnh’cd 
distinction as a (liplomati.st. After retiring Ihhh 
L ondon on tho ontl)reak oi the war in 1834, he 
jopresentod linssiiv in Franlchn't, and, along with 
Count Orloir, was sout to the Conference of I’aris 
in ISiiO. Ho ^\’as afterwards a])i«nntct! to the court 
of Prussia; hub in ISoS lie returned to liLs old 
place in Loudon, where he represented Russia at 
tlie couforonces in 1804 nn<l 1871. He was raised 
to tliG rank of count in 1871, and in 1874 i-otired 
to Darmstatlt, where ho died I2th April 1875. 

llruIlOt (tioitrjANO, a fervid, restless, pro- 
found philosonlicr, was born at Nola, in tho 
kingdom of Najiles, about the middle of the 
lOtli centurv. lie entered at an early age the 
order of t(»o Dominicans, but soon lic^art t<i 
express Ids tloubls in regard to tho doctrines of 
Transiil)staiitiatioii and of tlie Imiiinculate Con- 
eejitiou, in consof]neni“o {)f which ho was obliged 
to duo from his convent. Henceforth his life ivas 
niiHottled. In 1377 he wont to Ceneva, whore lie 
sjient two years, j)ut li.aving exeitod the suspicion 
ami dislike of tho strict Calvinists of tliat city by 
liis general seopticism, he judged, it pmdent to 
helako hinisoif to I’aiiH, where ho cleliveml pre- 
leetioiis on the ‘(boat Art’ (Logic) of llaynioiid 
Lully. His dispntv^s with tho higt>tctl Aristotelians 
of tlio iinivoi'sity of Paris eotiipolled him, however, 
to leave h'liince. He jiassed over into England, 
whevo he resided for t\vo years in coin|>arativo 
qniet, enjoying the fiiendsliip of Sir Philip Sidney 
and the protection of the Preiich anihassador, 
Michol dc Casteliian. Here ho composed lii.s most 
iinpoi'taiit works, hut at last, having incurred the 
displeasure of tho clergy l>y I ii» volienicnt denuncia- 
tion of tho Aristoteliaii pliilosophy and hj' other 
giave heresies, ho icturned to i’arls in 1585. In 
1.780 ho proceeded to the uiiiYer.-!iby of Marburg, 
■wlicvoliQ matriculated, butwas forbidden to lecture, 
and to Wittenberg, Avlicre he became profes.sor. 
After spending soino time in Prague, Ihniii.swick, 
Hchnstedt, and I'midcfort-on-the-Maine, he re- 
solved to go back to Italy. Ho fixed his re.sidciieo 
at Padua; but venturing to settle in Venice, he 
was ari'cstod by tliG olliooi's of, the Inquisition, 
mul conveyed to ilonui in 1503. He was now 
subjected to a long impiisoiiment and persecution, 
in the vain hope that he would recant; hut when 
all the eiidea\'ours of his oneniie.s jirovetl iiietrcctiial, 
lie was brought to the slake, accoi-diiig to tho 
aeooptod account, <m the 17bh Fehniarv 1600, and 
burned as an obstinate licretie. The .sole evidence, 
however, of this execution is a letter of Scioppius, 
the geuuiuuucss of which has been seriously callcii 
in question by Professor .Dosiloults (1885). 

liruiio’s writiiii's, of which tho iuo.st valuable arc 
com])osDd in Italian, display thronghont a ufcrong, 
eouragooiiH, oxcitablu soul, siusceptihle of deep 
enthusiasm, full of mental unrest and scepticism, 
but guided by an uiisatislic'd yearning for truth. 
His speculations are .siildiinc. The Cam tlelle 
Cciien\ or Evening C(3nvor.satuin.s on Ash-Wednes- i 
day, is an apology for tlie Cojicniican astroiumiy; 
the Njnurio ddln Jlasiin 'I'dtmftmte, or Expulsion i 
of the Triumphant Least (Pans, 1384), is a satin- ' 
cal and somowliat heavy allegory in the stylo of 
the tiinos, but whieli jieiiiaps give.s the clearest 
account of Bnino'.s phihi,Hr>phy. Ills greatest 
A\’oi'kH are motujdiy.sical, such as the Della Cmiisa 
Priiivipio C(l Unu (Dn the One Solo Cause of 
ThingH), and the Del hifinito Utnverso e Mnmli 
(On tlio liiliniby of tlie Oiiivcr.se and of Worlds). 
The doctrine eiuiuclated in these is Pantheistic 
(see PANTllicrSiM), Bruno liehl that the infinite 
soul of God did not merely inhahib or iiervatle the 


I universe, Imt that the universe was siniid;^- a 
■ maiiifcstatiim of Him, and tlioioforo itself (livine. 

. Gml was tiicvcfore, in the most literal and physical 
sen.se, all in all. llruno’s pliilo.sophy, in later 
times, was tpiito unappreciated and even neglected, 
MiitJl Jacobi dvcAv pulilic attention to it in his 
Lcflers on llic Doeirinc of Sjiliioza. Both Sidnoza 
ami Dc-scartes were muol'i indebted to Bruno. His 
iiillueiico Is also discernible in the spoonlation of 
modern Germany; one of Scholling’s notable works 
is entitleil /irnHO. Giigiual editions of his works 
are veiy rare. Those in Italian were imblishod by 
Wagner in 1830; sonic Latin ones by Gfrorer in 
1834. See works on Hi'uno by Bartliolmbss (Paris, 
1846), Berti (b‘lor. 1868 and 1880), Sigwarb (Tiib. 
1880), Briiimliofer (Loin. 1883), and ilic ]yifo of 
CHoi'dano liruno, the rlolan, by Miss I. Pritli, 
revised by Professor Moriz Carriere (Loud. 1887). 
The ICi-oiei Furor/ was translated by L. Williams 
ill 1888. A novel based on Bruno’s life, by C. E. 
Plnniptre (Loud, 1884), 1ms slight value. 

BritliO) St, the founder of tlie Cai-tlnisiau order, 
was bom at Cologne about 1040, and received his 
earliest education tliere. Subsomiently ho becamo 
reetiir of the catliedval school at IMieiin.s. But the 
wickedness of Ids time soon began lo weigli upon 
Ids soul, and ui 108(1, with six friends, lie betotdc 
himself to the wild niouiUain of Chartreuse, near 
Grenoble. Here he founded the order of tho 
Cartihwaians (q.v.), tmo of the most nusteve of all 
the monkish ovdcr.s, Bnmo and his companion, s 
had each a separate coll in which they practised tho 
Meveritie.s of too rule of 8t Benedict, keeping siloneo 
during six days of the week, and only on .Sundays 
seeing one anutiier. Pope Urban II., who was one 
of Brmio’s most eminent scholars, in 1089 summoned 
tho saint to Bouie. He obeyed the call reluctantly, 
steadily refused all oH'cvh of preferment. In 
1094 he estiudished a second (.'artliusinn immastery 
at Delhi Torre, in a solitary district of (.'alabria, 
wliei'O ho died in 1101, He was canonised in 
1628; his festival is the 6tli Gelober. Brniio left 
no written regulations for bis jVdlowers. Tliese 
(imt appeared in a complete form in 1581, and wijro 
ciijoineil on all Carthusians by Innocent IX. 

llriino the tireat, one of the most ominent 
men of Iub time, was horn about !)*2o, tlie tliinl 
son of Henry tlie I’owler. He beoaino arelibislioji 
of Cologne and fbancellor of tbo onipire under bis 
brother Otto I., and afterwavd.s, as a reward for 
his .services, Duke of Loriuiue. Distiiignislied 
alike for piety and learning, ho strove to reform 
the n)oiia.storie.s and ailvance the iovo of learning 
among tl\c ckvgy. Ho died at lUioims, llth 
Gctolier 96.5. 

Ilriluoiiiau System. See Buowx, John, 
p. 487. 

Krilliswick. Duciiv of (Gcr. IhutHiischwcUi), 
a state of Nortnern Germany,’ consisting of tiiree 
larger and five .siiialler distinct parts, witli a total 
area of 142.S sq. m. Pop. (1875) 327,493; (1885) 
372,388. Of tlie three larger parfs, the princijial 
one, forming the circle of tPolfeubiittel, and iii- 
chidiug the capital, lies lietween Prussia and 
Hanover ; the socniid, extending westward from 
Prussia to tho We.sci', divides Hanover into tu’u 
parts; and the third, forming the Hlanlionbnvg 
district, lies to the sonUi-oast, hetwoon llanovor, 
Anhalt, and Pru.ssia, Tho smaller iiarts are the 
isolated enclnvcs of Calvbrde in tho east, Tlieding- 
Jiausen in the ivcHt (not far from liromon), ami 
some veiy small doniesnes on the Ilano^■crian 
honndaries. Brunswick belongs mostly (o the 
hasbi of tho Weser, which serve.s as a boundary on 
the -weat. Its i-uvfiw.e is mostly mouutaiuous, 

I iartlculnrly in the -sontliorn portions of the comitry, 
mtit has iicvcrtlieless level tracts of considerable 
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extent. Tiio cliinate in the lowlands resembles 
the general oliiuatc of Nortliern Germany ; bnfc in 
tlie Rai'z district it is so much colder that harvest 
is generally a month later than in the plains. 

'J'lie (juni’j'ie.H and of Jhimswiek imwiuee 

marble, alabaster, limestone, coal, iron, cu|)pci', 
leail, sulphur, alum, and salt in large cpiantities, 
witli some little gold and silver. Agricnlturo 
constitutes the chief wealth of tlio dueny. The 
pasture-land is extensive, and groat attention is 
naid to the reaving of cattle, ami especially to tlio 
breeding of sheep, wool being an important article 
of conimcvco. A large numhev of persons are 
employed in tlio cutting and pieparatiou of timlwr. 
Thu manufaetnres are eompavativoly unimportant. 

The inluiliitants arc mostly Saxons, and with the 
exceptions of about 3000 Uoformed, 10,000 Boiiiaii 
Catholics, and IdOO Jews, all adhere to tlie Lutheran 
Giuu'cli. Tlio people in tiie rural diatriefs speak a 
very broad Low-Germaii dialect; hut good Hidi- 
German is spoken by tlie educated classes. Tlie 
governmonb is a limited inouareby, the duke’s 
power being restiictcd by tJie legislatiii*e. TJie 
annual revemio of Brunswiek in 1887 was given 
at ;0471,000, and just balanced the expendi- 
ture. The publio debt amounted m 1887 to 
£3,o82,:h)0, mainly incurred for the formation of 
railways. TJie cii'ii list is not compriswl in the 
budget, being paid out of the revenues of the state 
domains anil other funds—ahont £40,000 a year. 
The private estates of the dukedom of Bniuswick 
ni'o very large. 

Ilrunswiek was included as a part of Saxony 
under tlio empire of Charlemagno. In !23r», witli 
Liiiielmig, it was made a duchy under Otto, who 
died in 1252, and was .succeeiled in 1207 hy his 
son, Alhreciit, founder of the oiiler line of Wolfen- 
hilttel. John, another son of Otto, was the founder 
of the older liilnohurg line, which became extinct 
with Willinm of Liniohuvg in 1309. In 1569 Henrj^ 
who styled himself Duke of Bniiiswick-Lniiohmg- 
Damieuhei'g, founded the nev' House of Urunswick- 
Wolfeubrittol ; and his brother William founded 
the now line of llmnswick-Liinelnirg, aiul ns such 
hecamo aiice.sfcor of the House of llanovor (q.v.). 
The ancient ensign of the race is the white herao. 
Duke Frederick- William came to England in 1809, 
and with his ‘ Illaelv Brunswickevs ’ {so called from 
their uniform, in moiirning for tlie lasses at Auer- 
stiUlb) entered the English sevvico, lighting in the 
Peninsular ^var till 1813, when he roturnod to his 
dindiy ; in 1815 ho died a soldier’s death at Qnatre 
Bras. At the ileath of the childless Duke Willinm 
in 1884, the snccossioii passed to the Dnko of Cnm- 
herhifid, .son of George V., tJie clethroiial king 
of llanoi’er. As the heir refused to roco^niao the 
new constitution of the German einpiro, the 
imperial goi’oruinent declined to allow the suc- 
cession to take place, and an interregnum oceuiTcd. 
In October 1885, Prince Albrecht, a nephew of 
the emperor, was elected regent of the duehy hy 
the diet. 

Brijn.swick, the capital, stands on tliGOkor.ina 
level and fertile disti'ict, M,7 miles WSW. of Berlin. 
It is supposed to have been founded in 861, by 
Bruno, Duke of Ostfalon ; hut Henry the Lion, 
ill tliu 12th coiitiiry, so greatly Htrengthened and 
beautified the city that lie may ho almost said to 
bo its founder. In the 13tli century Brunswick 
heeauio a member of the Ilaiiseatic Leagne, ^d 
soon attained considerable commercial prosiierity, 
but its importance declined witli the decay of tfm 
League. I'Jio town in most inegnlarly bmJt, with 
narrow and crooked streets, but possesses the 
advantage of an abundant supply or water. The 
cathedral (1173-1469), and the churches of St 
Martin, St Catliarine, and St Andrmv with itw 
steeple 341 feet high, are among the principal 


Imildings; the old Hath-lians is a fine specimen of 
Gothic, and a number of the older lioiises arc 
interesting for their quaintly carved wooden fronts. 
In the imiseuiu are some notable antiquities 
and work,s of art by Jan Steen, iilborfc Diirer, 
Holbein, llemhrandt, Ilaplniel, Guido, Iluysdael, 
Michael Angelo, mid Benvenuto Cellini. The 
industry of tlio town consists cliielly in mamifac- 
tiu-cs of jut<5, woollen and linen, leather, sewing- 
inocIiincB, chicory, Lcctsngar, tobacco, mejn'er- 
ntAche, and Inckereil wares, and in pnhlislung. 
'riio i»ld fortifications have been deuiolisheil, ami 
their site converted into pleasant promenades. A 
fine avenue of linden-trees leads to tlic ducal 
palace, which, de 8 trn 5 ’ed by lire in 1830 and 1865, 
IS now an imposing edifice of 1869. Pop, (1871) 
57,833; (1886)85,174. 

BrtlUSWlck, ( 1 ) a port of entry anil capital of 
Glynn county, Georgia, on St .Simon Sound, uu 
inlet of the Atlantic, 180 mile.s SE. of Macon by 
rail. It has connection by Bteamer with Sai'animh 
and New York, and exports cotton and litnhev} 
naval storcH aro inamifactnred. Poj). ( 1880) 2891. — 
(2) A town of Cumbevlantl county, iMaiiic, 29 miles 
NE. of Portland by rail, is at the head of iiaA iga- 
tion on the Amhxiscoggin River, whose falls nr 
rapids supply water-power for cotton, jiaper, and 
other mills. It is the seat of Bowdoiii College 
(1794), a Congregational institution of liigli stamb 
ing, at which Nathaniel Hawthorne and Longfellow 
graduated; it bus 15 resident professors and 
alNMit 250 fftuilmits, and the Maine Medical 
School is aJliliated to it. Pop. of towiisliip (1880) 
5384. 

BrillW^N’iclc Black is a vaniisli employed for 
coating over couraely linisheil iron grates, fenders, 
&c., and is prepiarod by melting to'^ether aspihalt, 
linseed oil, and oil of turpentiiio. For liner work, 
it lia.s been suiierseded by Berlin Black, a similar* 
coniiMisitioii of liiier quality. 

Briiltswick Green is a pigmeut used in tho 
arts, tlio composition of whicli is very vai’iable. 
The native varieties ROinetimes consist of carbon- 
ates of copper, but the artiliolal componiuls fre- 
quently contain avsenito of copper, Prussian blue, 
indigo, or eliromc yellorv. A superior product is 
obtiuned hy the action of sal*amiiiouiae on coiqjer 
filings, an oxychloride of copper being produced 
identical wiUi the mineral Atacamito (q.v.). 

Brunswick, New. See New BRirNswrcic. 

Bruslies. Eew things are in move universal use 
than hiiishes. One kind or another is to be found 
wherever iiemile dwell or are at Avoik. The 
materials uawlfor the inaiinfaetui'e of bi nslios are, 
taking first tho-se of animal origin, hog’s bristles, 
horsediair, stvii^is of whalebone, and to a smaller 
extent goat’s hair, badger’s hair, litcli (polecat), 
sable and cainePs hair. Those of vegetable origin 
aro principally aloe fibre, called also Mexican fibro 
{Agave amertcana) ; kittool fibre {Carf/otu urens ) ; 
bass ori)iasHahalihi'G(H<tfric« /RH//cra) j and cocoa- 
nut fibre (Cocos mtieifcm). But many other vege- 
table fibres, as well as esiMirto mn-s-s and tlie lilce, 
aro used locally for brushes or inoonis in diftereut 
parts of the umikl. Brushes of steel and bras.s wire 
are nsetl for certain purposes. 

For the atoclcs of the eoimnoner kinds of hnishes 
and brooms, native woods, such ns sycamovo (often 
called plane-tree), beech, elm, birch, cliestiint, and 
oak, are employed, and ash for the handles of small 
brooms. Vencer.s or plates of ro.sewood and satin- 
wood, of ivoiy, tortoise-sholl, mothei'-of-peavl, 
xylonite, and eilver adorn the backs and handles 
of toilct-bnishes. 

Bristles, though less so than they wove, are still 
the cliief iimtevial used in the manufacture of 
brushes. The cliief sources from wiiicJi they tu e 
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oljtainod avo noted under Diii.STi^KS. They are so 
far .sorted into quaUtien \vlirai received hy the 
jiiaiiufacturor.s, m Iio sejiamto the larjjer «ml luoi'e 
valuahlo sixert liy means of Bteel c«nnlK with one 
ron* of \'ei tical teeth. The largest size stick in the 
teeth of tlie Inst coinli, the next size in the second 
comb, nn«l so on. Every Imndle of the hotter quali- 
ties viehls a .siiiall iiroportion of long and strong 
hi isties which have a high value, and are not niude 
into hrurtlies l)ut sold to slioeniakcrs. The bristles 
are also sorted by Itaml and a size-stick ov gtuigc 
into variou.s lengths, and by the eye into various 
cf)louis, fis hlach, gray, white, aiicl other shades. 
Either before or after' they aro sorted, bristles i-o- 
qnire to he washed, and the ‘wliites’ are bleached 
with sul|dnu'ous aeiil or other agent (.see Bleagii- 
iX(i ). h'leiicli white bristles are generally beauti- 
fully bleached. 

A hair-hnish may be taken as an cxmiijtlc of how 
the class known <as ‘drfuvn’ lmi.slius are made. 
Witii the assistniice of a |icrforated leail or w<M)d 
gauge the .st<iek is drilleil 
witli holes f«)r the tufts, 
'I'liese are formed by 
donblbig the bristles, and 
arc then drawn into their 
phice by tUiu huiss wire, 
^vhich loops in tuft after 
tuft, and is continuous all 
through the lilling of a 
single hrnsh (seo Jig. 1, 
in which the bold line 
shows the wii’c). Aback 
which conceals this wire-hHiping in then glued on 
and otherwise fixed, It may he Ktute<l that a 
hair-brush has tlio poijits of tlie hristle.s of unequal 
length, in order to penetrate the hair, llat- 
hriislios and haby’.s liair-hriishes are iiinde of hoi-se- 
hair. Tlio worlc of lilling drawn hm.shes with 
bristles is very generally done by women Avorking 
in their own homes. 

Ih'cioiiis, bannister, and other ‘set’ hmshes, many 
of which have long tufts, are made in a dill'crent 
way. 'J'lie stock.s are turned, cut to shape, and 
drilled Avitli lodes of tiro proper size, hut ui this 
stylo of u’oi'Ic tliey arc only sunk to a certain 
depth. The root ends of the tiifts, which are also 
the mot ends of thehvistles, if they are notdonblud, 
are ilrst dipped int«) niolte<l hrusliiiiakers’ pitch, 
next tieil with a string at the root, ami again 
dipped into tlie pitch; this li.s:e.s the tuft Avlioii 
pushed with a certain twist of the hand into one of 
the holes of the stock. In some cascK the stock is 
twisted witli one hand, ainl the tuft held sternly by 
^ho other. In this manuev the Imwnu or brush is 
lilled with bristles. 

A nainter’s round brush or .sa.sh tool is quo of the 
simplest kinds of brushes, and is ni.aile in one Avay 
by iixing a bundle or tuft of bristles, previously 
dinjiecl into a eeniont formed of rosin and linseed 
oil, to the end of a two-pronged wooden handle by 
a ]iieee of tAvino, which is then coated Avitli glue. 
Tliere are other inotliods of landing the hriatlus of 
large I'oiiiul hrusUes, .such us by uu iron ov copjiur 
ring, or by wire. 

Wliitowash aiul other lint hnislie-s of similar 
shape consist, in some cases, of two, three, or moru 
cylindrical bruHlie.s, jdaceilshle by .side, and fa.sleiicd 
sep.arately on a iirojeeling edge of a Hat .stock or 
Iian<lle. Each of tlicse .single Imnshca foriiiiiig the 
ecimiicuiiul In usli is luiuml with twine ov c«p)wr wive, 
the latter being now proferrcHl. Thei-e are other 
kinds of the same stiape rlillercntly iiiude ; ono 
variety, for example, is merely a single brush of 
oldoiig' fonn with tlie bristles 'held together by a 
strij) of leather and nails ; another sort is foniied 
by tufts fixed with pitch in the manner of a hearth- 
bvoom. lu those cases wlieve the i-oofc ends of the 



bristles are expased, they are singed with a licit bar 
of iron. It i« ewv'mns how sometimes one, some- 
ttiiie.s another kind of these brushes is preferred 
for tlie same purpo.«o in difl'creut distriet.H of tlie 
country. The briisliUH lused by artists are, for large 
sizes, iiiade of hog’.s hair boiuid ivitli tin, and for 
small sizes of sable and camel liair. The latter are 
either hoimd witli onill or tin. A sable-hair jiencil 
is the most c«.stly brush for its size that is nnulo. 
Sioftening lmishc.s of hadger’.s hair are lused boLli by 
artists and graiuevs of wood. 

Muchine-vmde Bnishcn. — Tliere are several kinds 
of meclianisin in u.se for making bmslies. The 
■\Voodbnn’' machine, wliicli has been extensively 
ii.sed in America, is peihajis the bo.st Iviicnvii. Its 
chief ]>arts are a comb with an arrangement for 
iilling its division.H with Inisties ; a shaft to work 
devices by which the bristles are fed in tufts to 
jdungei's that dunhle them, hind tliom with Avire, 
ami introduce them into the hack of the hrnsli ; an 
arrangeiiieiit by 
which the wire is 
fed to and through 
the bristles after 
doubling; and 
iiicclianisin for 
ceutring the 
hnish-hack under 
the two pliingurs 
coiicenicd in pru- 
paiing ami insort- 
ing the tuft. Tlic 

iiiaehine is bio edahorate for illustration hero, 
li’ig. 2 shows how the tufts are houud with wive, 
which takes the i’oiin of a sjiiml, and hy a iiiovo- 
meut of tho phnigev is made to scicav its way into 
the liulc ill the lunsh-back. 

In England, maelnnory iw chieliy iqiplied to the 
inamif.actuve of tho cheaiier kinds of bnishos from 
A'egotalde libres, althongli 
it is not cimlUieil tu tliese. 

The lihres luii e to undergo 
a pro<:«.fis of preparation. 

The tufts in these machine- 
made hnushes arc secured 
in dilfercnt waj s, such as 
hy a cro-ss wire, shown in 
fig, S, ov hy a bavd steel 
wire loop Lent into a triiui- 
giilar shape, and placed as 
in iig. 4, with tlie .s]ioulder.s inessed Jirnily on the 
side.s of llie drilled hole, ami the points fixed to 
the Imttom. 

liriLsli Tiirlccy. See T.\i,ifiAij,A. 

BrilSSGl.S ( I'T, Untrcllcx), the cajiitid of Helgium, 
is situated in a fertile \daiu on tlie ditch-Uke 
Seniie, 37 miles 8. of Antwerp, aiul lf)d Nl'i. of 
Paris. Tt eomnmnicatOH liy canal with tlie 8eheldt, 
and so with Antwerp, and milways connect it with 
Geriiiany, France, and IJolhuid, as well as witli all 
the principal loAvns of llelgiiini. Tlio oitv has a 
circmnforence of about 5 miles, ami is built 
IHutly on the Hide <if a bill ; tbougU some of the 
streets lire so steep Unit iJiey can be ascended only 
hy moun.s of stains, Jlrussols may on tlie wlnde ho 
pronomicud one of the linest cities in Eiiro]ii‘. 'I'lio 
Upper Town is the luove.st and most fasldoiiable 
quarter, and is the rosidenoo cbielly of the great 
and wealthy. T'lio king’.s palace, public oiUce.s, 
chief hotels, iviul inausions of foveign tiiiuistovs are 
hero. It isulso imudi more liealtliy thiiii tlio Lower 
Tou’ii, Avliieh is greatly subject to fogs, owing to its 
intoiviection hy the canals and the Weiiiio, altliougli 
the .stream hoav passes under an arcliod covering, 
which supports a new boulevard. Bub the elo.soly 
built^ohl streets, Avith their mnuoroiis handsome 
buildings, formerly belonging bo the Brabant 
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nobility, Init nmv occnpiotl by mci-cbaiits and 
tnuleis, have a line jHcturesqHe amieaiunce, while 
Boiiie of the public ediiiccs are uiivn-ailcil as S])eci- 
nions of Gothic architecture. This part lins also 
sovoral noble clmrc}io.s, but it is how whollj’ giren 
over to trade. Frencli is spoken in the upper divi- 
sion ; but in the lower Fleniisli is pj-evaleiit, and in 
one quarter the Walloon dialect is spoken. TJie 
English langnnge, owing to the largo number of 
English who reside here for economy, is also very 
coniinon. Tlio walls ^vliich formerly sun-ounded 
lirnssols Iuin'O been removed, and their place is new 
occupied by plenanut boulevards extending all 
around tlio old town, and shaded by alloys of limes. 
The A/k'e Verte — a double avenue along the Scheldt 
Canal — forms n splendid promenade, and leads 
to^vavd the country palace oi Zacken, S miles north 
of the city. Besides the line park in the .Upper 
ToM’ii, coyeriiig an area of some 32 acres, ovna- 
mciitcd u'itb fnuutaius and statues, and aunxiiinded 
by till! palace and other 
state buildings, Brussel.s 
lius several other sipiarcs 
or places, among which 
the most noteworthy are i 
the Z/acr, lionidc, with 
its colossal inomvucnb of 
Godfrey of Douilloii ; the 
Grand Idacc, in wliieli is 
situated the hOtel-de- 
villc, a splendid Gothic 
structure, erected in tlie 
beginning of the loth cen- 
tury, with a spire of open 
stonework 3G4 feet high, 
and where, in loBS, tlie 
patriot counts, Egmont 
and Horn, wore behouded 
by order of the Duke of 
j^Iva ; and tlie IZacr, dcs 
Martyrs, where a memo- 
rial has lieon erected to 
those wiio fell lioro in 
tlie rc\’olutiou of 1830. 

Among the clinrclies the 
largest and iincst is the 
cathedral of St. Giulule, 
which dates from the 13tli 
contuiy, and is built in 
the pointed Gotliic style, 
with many richly iminlcd windows, and a pulpit 
considered to he the iimstevjiiceo of Verbraggen, 
In the J'a/ais des JJcaiiK Arts is the picturo-gallorj', 
containing the finest sjieciinens of the Flemish 
school of jiainting; a valnahle ninseum ; and the 
public library, with 234,000 volumes and 22,000 
MSS., many of the latter being beautifully illumin- 
ated. The ohservatory is well eqnipjied. The new 
Palais dr Jnsliec, built in 1 S(jI)- 83 from designs by 
Ihiolaort at a cost of more than ;t;2,000,000, is one of 
tlio most iimgmiieont buildings in Europe. The 
royal luilaee and the national jialnco (for the 
cliainbors) are imiiurtant building. Tliere are 
several celebrated scientific societies, ami etluca- 
tioiial institutions arc both iitimefVHis ami im- 
portant. The university, fouiideil in 1834, has 
over 1200 students. There are kcI«>o1b of painting 
and .sculpture, and a couaervaUnhim. The city 
contains also uniiierous charitable and benevolent 
institutions, and is the seat of the provincial 
govei-nmeiit of South Ib-abanI', as well ns of the 
general govoriimeut of tlie kingdom. Bnissels 
■IS one of the chief centres of the iiulustiy of 
the country. Its lace is imvticnlarly fanions. (.)f 
the <!steemed carpets which pass under the name 
of ].’»vus.sols carpets, only a fen- are ninnnfactur«l 
liere, most of those of Belgian make lieing produced 
at Touruai. It has also manufactures or damask, 
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linen, rihbons, embroidery, paper, jewelry, bats, 
soap, porcelain, innCliemnticai and musical instru- 
ments, &c. Gan-iage-building is an important 
branch of inclustiy; and printing and litliographic 
estahlishriients are nuriieioiis. A great Ivorkl 
Exhibition was held here in 1888. Pop. (1840) 
123,8745 (1886)157,1)05; (ISSo) 171,751 ; with sub- 
urb, 4^,000. 

As early as the 8th century, we iind Bruc/iseUa, 
then prohaldy a villa of the bbank Icings, inentionecl 
in old chronicles; mnl that a clniro)! exi.sted here in 
966 is proveil hy a ileed of tlie Emnovor Otho I. 
Under Charles v . Brussels was mane tiie couvt- 
vesideiice in the Netliovlaiuls, and became after- 
wards, under Philip 11., the chief arena of the 
revolution, and of tlie atrocities committed by tlie 
Duke of Alva ami tlie Inquisition. Tlie city 
sufFci-ed gieatly in the u-ar of S])ain against Louis 
XIV. — in who^ reign it ivas bombarded by Jlavshal 
Villeroi, and upwards of 4000 buildings destroyed 


Palftis do Justice^ IhiissclB. 

—and in that of Austria against Louis XY, ; hut 
still more from the eontiiiual prevalence of party 
animasities caused by tlie policy of Austiia. 
Under the mild rule of JInria Taeresa, it flourished 
greatly, and in this time many of its best institu- 
tions «uui public Imildings were founded. In 1789 
oecurml the Brabant revolution under .losenh II. j 
and scarcely hod AuHtrian rule been re-estamished, 
after a In-ief time of indopendonee, when Brussels 
fell into the hands of the FTeneli (1792). After 
other changes of fovtniie, Brussels, with tiie otlicr 
parts of ilelgliuii, wm incorpoi-nted ivith the king- 
dom of the Nethorlands in 1815, and so Kiinaincd 
until the revolution of 1830, by which it became 
thecApital of tho i«doi)CH<lo2jb kingdom of Bolgium. 

Brussels Carpets. See Cakpets. 

Brussels ASi>roiitS, a sub-variety of Brasska 
olercwm {B. 0. bullata so nniiied on 

account of its peculiar habit, producing a bud-liko 
cluster of leaves in tlie axil of oacli leaf from tlie 
base to the top of the stem. Tlicse buds or .sprouts 
are the imrts of the plant that are eaten, and 
are highly esteemed for their delicate llavour and 
•wholesome quality. Brussels snrouts is one of the 
hardiest of green winter vogetaliles, which, though 
chiefly cultivated in the gardens of the rich, is, on 
account of the great weight of crop it yields, and 
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its extreme luinliiiess, wortliy of a coiisidortiblo 
space t)eing ilevotcil to it in tlie gai-«lens of the poor. 
Tliere arc strains of tlie i)lanfc (Hstiiignislieil from 
eacli otlier by greater or less loHncss of stem, and 
by the larger or smaller size. and eomiMictness of 
the sproirts. As a ivvlo, the shorter steminetl 
strains liave tlie largest and most coniimet .sprowts, 
and are consefjucntly Iho int>st fiwotireri. The 
superior strains once obtained by seed-growers and 
by inarkct-gaiflenors are \'ery oarefnuy selected 
for tlic purpose of producing see<l, only those 
individual plajits Avliicli present tlie luoat perfect 
points being reserved for seed pvodnetion. As 
regards cultivation, tlio plant, like all^ of^ tlie 
■cabbage trllie, refiuires deep rich soil to bring it to 
fullest perfection. Tlie seed is .sown in tlie open 
ground in Uebruavy or March, ae»utUiig to the 
•cliarncter of the A^’catlicr, and again In the Jirst 
■weok oi April to prolong the succession of crops. 
Tliose sown in Pobruavy will come into use in 
October or November, and fcho later sowings suc- 
cessively for about six nioiiths. Having compara- 
tively little sjnead o! lcnve.s, the plants jnaj' be 
set iiioro closely than most otlier jlmssicm, fi-oiii 
eighteen to twenty-four inches apart each way 
being tlic usual distances allowed fitmi plant to 
plant. 

lUnitt or linij'i'ws, the epon^unoua Tvojun hero 
who gave his naiiio to the island of liritain, 
according lo GcollVej’ of Jlonmrmth, \Vuco, Laya- 
mon, and all the oarlier liistoriaiis in vemo or pro.so. 
The groat-grandHon of .,Rneas, ho was banished 
ii'oni Italy, and after many adventures, found liis 
way to Albion, then tlio abode of giants, who were 
Jiot destroyed without doaporato fighting. 

Brilttllllll) the country of the Dmttii, anciently 
the name of the tioutli-wcat peniuaula of Italy. See 
•Calauuia. 

Brutus, Lucius Juniu.s, in the legendary 
history of early Rome, the hero who overturned 
tho monarchical and c.stahtislic<l the republican 
form of go\'evnment. Tlio sou of a rich Komaii, on 
whose death Tarqulri tho Troud seized tho [iroperfcy 
and put au elder hvether to death, he liiuiRclf only 
escaped the same fate by feigning idiocy, whence 
the name liritlus (‘stupid’). When the jiopulav 
indignation was roused at the brutal outrage ui>on 
LuevGtia, he placed himself at tho heod of the 
people, and drove the royal family from Romo. He 
was then elected one of the two lirst coiifiiils (509 
n.C.). With stern justice he seiitonced to death 
his own two sons, detected in a conspiracy to 
restore tho monarchy 5 and at Inst fell m niortol 
combat repelling an attack led on by one of tho 
sous af Tarquiu. 

Maiicus Junius, born 85 n.c., appears 
to iiave Hiient tho early years of manhood in oxcln- 
.sive devotion to liieraiy pursuits, and not to have 
taken jiurt in the political diuseiisumu agitating 
Rome till ho had attained a niatnronge. Wlieii tho 
•civil ^viiv broke out between Ponipoy and Csesar, 
lie sided with the former, Init after the Iwittle of 
Pharsalia made his Bubinisston to tho latter, and 
in the following year u'os appointcil govoriior of 
Cisalpine Gaul, (‘jn returning lo Romo lie divorced 
his wife in order to luavry Portia, the »laugUtev of 
Oato, of whose principles 111 politics he jiro^scd to 
bo a disciple. Tlio inlhionee of Cassius prcvailctl 
upon him to join tho consjiiracy which ended in tho 
murder of Cicsar (q.v.). Tho ellbrl-s of llmtiis to 
retain popular favour afterwards being unavailing 
to counteract tbe efl’eota of the eloquence of Antony, 
lie was forced to loai’o first Rome, and then Italy. 
Tlio remainder of iiis life ivas sjieiit jmrtly m 
Athens, partly in Asia Minor, and nai’tly tw the 
leader (jf a marauding force, wJiich maintninctl 
Ataolf by phiuderiug the iuhabUautHuf the caotern 
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shores of the Adriatic. Defeated by Antony and 
Oetavian (Augustus) at Philippi (42 it.C.), lio 
put an end to Ids H/o by falling upon his sword, 
filciivafe takes a very unfavmivablo view of tho 
character of Brutu.s, hut he is tho real hero of 
Sliakaspearc’.s J ulius C'icscu\ 

Briix, a town of Holieinia, on tho Iliela, 78 
miles N\Y. of i'rague by rail. In its vieinity avo 
extensive coal-mines, and the famous mineral 
springs of rilllnn and Seidlitz, from wliich the 
inliaWtants of Ihux prepare a considerable quantity 

of salts. Pop- (1880) 10,130. 

BmyM'c, fteo La BRtrvkiin. 

BrytiiiL jACOii, bom at Plymoutli in 1715, was 
educateil at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
and ill 1750 became secretaiy to his old pupil the 
Duke of Marlborough. He acconipanied liim lo 
Geriuniiy, and, on the ditke'.s death tlioro in 1708, 
found himself placed in such easy circumstances 
as allowed liim to devote the rest of Ins long life to 
lettem. He died near Windsor, Mtli Novcinlior 1804. 
The chief of Ins many works is the AHuliiHiis of 
Ancient Mylholurfij ( 3 vois. 1 774-70 ), wliicli, largely 
based upoii the Xbhe Baniev, might have sevvuvl as 
tho pattern of Mr Casaubon’s ‘ Key ’ in Middlcmun'k. 

Bryant, Wimjam CuiAvUN, poot ami jour- 
nalist, was born of good New England stock 
at Oummiiigton, Mnssaolmsotts, coisnui.t isss in u.s. 
November 8, 1794. Willititu was rr j. u. i-uu’incL'ti 
trained to mlmiro the poetry of t’^Jiniwuy. 

Pope, ami early encomagml to imitate him. 
Tho most iioteu fruit of these attoinjits was 
The Emburuo, a Satire hy a Youth 0 / Thirtcoi 
(Boston, 1807). In 1810 lio entered Williams 
College, but soon resumed his studios at home, 
and formed hiinsolf by loving study of such poets 
as bis favourites, Blair aiul Kirko Wliito, while 
watching with a keen oyo tlio miiet life of nature 
ns ho ramhlcil among the woods, IHs ipiickenod 
imagination found c.\pvcsstou in the maiostiu 
hlauk verso of ThanaUyms, wliicli, puhfishod 
in the North Amcrfcffu lieoiew fur Soptomher 
1817, wa.s at once acknowledged to surpass in 
graiulour and bcanW anythi\»g iivevionsly written 
by an American. Sicantimu Bryant luul stmliod 
law, had liecn admitted to the bar, and had settled 
at Great iWrington. Being called to contrihuto 
further to the Ilcvicw, he sent botli vorso and 
prose J among tbe former Zincn to a 
and among tlie latter a criticism on American 
poetry. In 1821 ho delivered hefovo tho Phi 
Bela. Kappa Society at Harvard a poem iii Spoil- 
soviau verao called 'J'he Aacs. In tho siiuiio year 
he was iiiarrieil to iMiss Franoo-s Fiuvcliihl, ndio 
inspivwl hia poem 0 idtiVcsf of the liurai Afukts ; 
hut he also lust liis father, to wdioin ho iiaid a 
tribute in his Hymn to })mlh. Other noted pounis 
of this time aits : The IUdhIcI, The Went Wind, 
(irem JWwr, The. Forest .Hynin, and June, which 
wore puldishcd in Boston periodicals. In 1825 
tho poot wu.s induced by his friends to remove to 
Now York to bocomo editor of The New York 
lleuieto, and when it failed a year later, ho was 
luado assintaut-editor of the Eveuiutj Punt. lu 
1829 Bryant becnino oditor-in-cliiof, and liy ids 
ability, dignity, and steady adliovenco to i>vin'eiple, 
did jiinch to raiso the tone of tlie daily iiroH-s. A 
collection of his poems was publislied in 1832, and, 
on it-s rcpuhliention in ICngland tlirongli Washing- 
ton Irving, received favourable noticii from lilaclc- 
leood^s Muyazine. Bryant v-as now, however, 
absorbed in journalism. His paper was demociatic 
in politics, but wdiou the .slavery question liccame 
jiroininoiit it inclined to the anti-slavery sido, and 
in 1856 lb assisted in forming the ilepubl'icnn party. 
As editor of an ijilluciitial paper, Ihyaiit was often 
called upon to make pul>Uc addresses. A volume of 
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tlio.su addimses was publislietl in 1873, His visits | 
to lCnrf)])e, the West Indies, and many jiaits of tlie j 
UiiUud States, gave occasion for lettei-s to liis paper, 
wliieli wore vepublished, making tliree voriiiiies. 
Meantime Ids poems bad .sunk deeply into tlie luimls 
of his coiintrynien, and several editions, some of 
which were linely illustrated, were issued. In ■ 
his old age, when relioveil of the more pi'essiiig ' 
demands of a daily newspaper, he again permitted 
the deeper emotions of his heart to How in verse. 
The poems of his age hear striking reseinbJanee 
to those of his youth ; they have the same grand 
simi)lieity, transparent clearness, wide jrenernlisa- 
tiou. Sonictiiucs, oa in iioici'd 0 / Lincoln and 27i6 
Plantina of loi A^iplc-tfcc, ho seemed to strike 
oil' a more airy and musical lyric than ever before. 
At seventy-two he commenced a translation of 
Homor'a llind and Odyssey in EngHsli blank verse, 
whicli proved o-s inadequate as that of many 
greater men before him. Almost Ms laat jioeni 
r\’ns The Flood of Yew'.v, a noble connteipart to 
Thunutopsis. On May 2U, 1873, Bi-yant delivered 
an eloquent address at the nuveiliiig of a bust 
of Maz/ini, in Central I’ark, New York. After 
its close, as he was entering a house, he fell on . 
the doorstei), rcceiv'ing injunas of which he died, 
June 12. Ills complete works wore puhlished in 
4 vols. (188.3-84)5 Ins Life was written hy Ids 
son-iu-law, rarlco Godwin (2 vols. 1883), and other 
voluiue.s relating to his life and works have been 
publlshojl. 

Snt Samuel IktintTOX, a learned 
antlnitavy, was born at Wootton House, Kent, 
in u02. Educated at Maidstone, Canterbury, 
and Queen's College, Cambiidgo, ho was called 
to tlio bar in 1787, but vetived a few yearn later 
! to his \)noks at his country imuso hi Kent. He 
published poetry and novels, and seems from his 
Autohioyraphy to have valued these much above 
I thoir moriLs, wliilc he speaks of his ctlitorial 
' labours ns 'unworthy pursuits’ that 'overlaid tlie 
fire of rny bosom.’ alueh more valuable than his 
original works V'ero his editions of Edward ViiilUp’s 
Theairiiui PoQtavim Analintnoi-iim (1800) ; Ids 
Censum Litmo'iu, coutmuiny Titles, Al>stvacts, 
and Opinions of old Enylish Books, iLo. ( 10 v(»)s. 
1805-0) 5 and his edition of Collins’s Peemi/c of 
England (0 vols. 1812), Tlio claim of his family 
to the barony of Cliaiidos broke down, but Brydges 
was gratified with a Swediah kniglithood in 1803 
and an English baronetcy in 1814, Ho represented 
Maidstone from 1812 to 1818, and during this 
period printed jirivutoly at tlio ‘Bee Priory Presw’ 
small odULons of many rare IClizabothau bt)cjka anil 
tracts. In 1818 lie went abroad, and liverl imwtly 
on the Continent until his death near Geneva, 8th 
Soptemliev 18.37. His later bibliogmphiml works 
wore the Briiish Bibliograiihcr (4 vois. 1810-14); 
liestitida, or Titles, Extracts, tmd Characters of 
Old Books in English Litcmturc reeii'crf (4 vols. 
1814-10)5 and Excerpta Tndoriana (2 vols. 1814- 
18). His curious Aidohiography wm i>ublii5he<l in 
1834. 

UrytloiiCj PATiucit, born in Berwickshire 
ab(nit 1741, travelled’ much 011 the Continent, ainl 
published a hook on Sicily and Malta in 1773, 
whicli was trahslatoxl into I*’rciich and German. 
Ho was a .student of electricity, an F,U.»S., and 
comptroller of the Stainji Cilice; and ho died at 
Lcmiel House, Berwickshire, on 10th June 1818. 

lU'yciHiiios, Piin.m'iiiios, Mctv»iM>Utnn of 

Nicomedia, born of poor pavonts at Constantinople 
in 1833, studied at the theological school in Chaleo, 
near Byzantium, and after being ordaiiioil deneoii, 
ntteiuloil lectures at Tiei]v.ig, Berlin, and Munich 
(185G-61). He was for some years a teachor at 
Chalce, and presided over the great Greek school 


in Constantinople from 18C7 to 1874. He u-as one 
of two representative.'! of the Greek Church at tlio 
Old Catholic conference in Bonn in 1875, and while 
alkscut there was chosen Metnqiolitjui of Sermo in 
Macedonia. Iii_ 1877 ho uas translated to Nico- 
medio. _ He received the degree of D,D. from Edin- 
burgh in 1884. AuLlior of sevenil tiiinor works, 
Bryenuuia is ehiefly known in the AVest us the 
editor of the Episttc.s of Clement (q.v.) and of tlio 
JJidache (see Apostlks, Teaching of the). 

Mawr Collcg:c. See AVomex (Edl'ca- 

TION OF). 

16i*yoIog5h the .study of Alosses (q.v.), 

Bryoiiy {Brijoniu), a genus of Cucurbitaceie 
(q.v.), of wliicIi the Common Bryony (B. dioica) 
is the only British spocic.s. It is frequent in hedge- 
niws in England, hub becoinea rarer in the nnrtli, 
ami is not iiidigeiioii.s to .Scotland, It has cordate 
^udmate leaves, axillary hunches of (lowers, luvd 
red herrie.s ahoiib the size of a pen. It aljounds in 
a fetid and acrid tuice. The root-stock is peren- 
nial, very large, widte mul hmnohed, has a repiil- 
sh'e smell, ami is acrid, purgath’C, ami emetic, 
owing to the presence of a bitter and poisonous 



Common Bryony dfoi'cn) i 

II, llow«rin{(, and t, ft’UitiiiK' brunoli. 


alkaloid, hrifonin. B, (dba, wliieli is monrcciouB, 
with lilack uerrlcH, is common in Central Eiiroim, 
and ims-scsses similar pn)i) 0 rties, Tlio rout of hotii 
is .applied to bruises, was formerly in use ns a 
purgative, and its tinotuvo is still employed in 
Iiommoimtliio ami veterinary practice. T he yinmg 
.shoots of both species are free from acrid and dan- 
gerous qualities, tuid arc BOmetiines used as jiot- 
licrlw, especially in Eastern Europe.— The roots of 
other apecies or the genus are also acrid and purga- 
tive 5 and are used mmlicinally in India ; but it is 
said that tliu root of B. abpsinica, wljen cooked, 
is eaten without danger. — boykhiii is a species 
found native in the southern United States. — 
Black Biyoiiy (Tmmts cominiiiiis) is a plant of 
a diilbront iiatiual order (Dio.scororo, q.v,). Its 
habit niid diatdbuliou is similar to that of Bryony 
proper, but it may be readily disUnguished by 
its sinqde eiitira liearb-slmped leaves, 'ivliicli are 
smootli and samewhat glossy. The (lowers are 
small and gi'cenish, and tiiu borrias veil, the root- 
stock I'ery Itwge and lleshy, black externally. Tlie 
hemes are unwliolesomo, and the whole plant is 
acrid, tlie roots so much so ns to liavo been for- 
merly employed for stimulating plasters. But the 
young saclcers, in wiiicii the nend principle is not 
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luiicli (levol(>]ic<l, luay bo eaten like asparagus, 
afEiii- careful boiling with cliaiige of water. 

‘bloasoin,’ an<l^>%;- 
lon, ‘leaf’), a gcmis of Crassulaceu! (q.v.). li. 
caliiciiinni, a succulent xlniibliy plant, a native of 
tiic JI()luccfi.s, ^vibli ohlniig, crennlatecl leaves, anil 
largo ilmoping panielos of greenish-yellow llowers, 
is not niifrequoiit in British and ntlmr hothouses, 
being vogaYtietl as an object of intei-est on account 
of its jaoiluoing buds on tho edges »f the leaves 
more reaililv tliau almost any other plant, especially 
when the leaf is pcggeil down upon the soil, the 
buds then at once forming independent^ pliiiita. 
The Hnmo habit is exhibited by tl>e British Bog- 
oi'cliis {Mdluxis pnhulosa), by soiuo Hpecies of 
fenjs, vS;c. Tho leaves are valued for juniJticiiig in 
tho East. See Tluu and Lkak. 

Bryozoa. Seo Poiazoa. 

Bryuin (Or. hrmn, ‘ ino.«.4 ’), a large genus of 
cominon Mosses. Tlioy aru all small, ami generally 
grow in dense palelies of u beantifnl bright groeii. 
See Mosaics, 

Brzc.se. Kco Bhkst Lirov.sic. 

BrzczaHt a town of Galicia, situated on the 
ZIofcaLi]ia, .^2 miles .SE. of Leinhoi'g. It has 
luaimiuctuves of clotb, leather, meal, boor, and 
brandy. Pop. ( lysO) 10,81)0 (40 jier cent. Jew.s). 

BliacllCt Pjtu.irrii, a Preneh geograjdier, Ikhii 
1700, became in 1720 royal geographer, in 1730 a 
\i\onihev of the Academy <»! Bcionces ; died in 177H. 
Ho published both atlaHo.s and geograplilcal works. 
— IPiH iiephow, Jean Nicolas Bmiehe (1741-1821), 
M'fis also a celohratciil geogrnplter. 

Uutl/.C [Sccurhlwu {.LuphoHtnUa) loHijifolia and 
(inyimtijhlki) is an Asclopiaduceous Hhriin found by 
Livingstone north of the Zambesi, wlioio its twigs 
are emnloyod us a source of lihro, wliicli much 
resoudiTes Ihvx. 

Biibull.s, a genus in the Aiitidope division of 
liollow-liornud oven-tuud llininnants, not to lie eon- 
hisud with tlio genus Bubalus— the Bud'alo (<|.v.). 
TJio species of Biihalis an; among- the moro ox-Ukc 
antelopes, and one of iliem is mqijiosed to Ih; tho 
Iluindus of tlie ancients. In (his genus the liead 
in cdongated, the snout liroml, the liorns twisted 
anil pre.scmt in both sexes, tlie tuar-pits small, the 
back slo()iiig oil' huliiml, the teats two in miiubor. 



llubiilis. 

The Ihibalino of the North African deserts (li. 
iiuuircliiiiica = Antilupe. hubnh's) is a hamlsome 
animal of a redclisli-lmovn colour, standing alsmt 
5 fe()b high .-it the shoulder, living in hems, and 
readily tamed. It is ligiircd on Egyptian mnnii- 
nieiits. The Harteheoat {B. cauvut) in found in 


the south, is perhaps slightly larger, has a general 
gi-ay-hrown colour (black on the ontsiile of tlic 
legs and on middle of forehead, witli large white 
spots on hnmiehes), and is at home on the .moun- 
tains. The Snssnby (L*. inmdu), the Bastard 
Hartebeest of the Capo Ooloni.sls, is slightly 
.siimller, and is dill'ereiitly coloured. Tho Bonte- 
bok (B. pyijwgu) is a smaller and more beauti- 
fully coloured nn-Jii of the southern interior, whei'o 
anutlior siiccies, tho violet-coloured Blesbok, is 
also almiiunnt. See AxTlii.oPii, 


Bllltastis (the Pi-hcndh of Ezok. xxx. 17 ; now 
Tel BuhI), a iniiiod city of Lower Egypt, on the 
eastern luain-nrni of the Nile, near Zagazig, named 
friHii the Hon-hcaded and cat-hoaded goddess Bust, 
who was wojfiliipped here with ]ieeuliar rovorence. 
She was daugliUn- of Ba, and bride of Ptali, and 
syinboliaed soxnal passion. ilcv festival look 
place oil the Kith of Khoiak (idxmt Cliristinas). 
Bast (also called il/caA:) and Sekhet wore regarded 
as ftistoi-s. Under tlio ‘iSth dynasty (723 -()80 u.o. ) 
the city wa.s a royal residence, but after the 
I’ersiaii coiupiost (3.')2 P.C.) it gradually lost its 
importance. The ruins of its groat teinjilo wore 
discovered by M. Naville in 1S87, and extensive 
excavations next year revealed that Bubasti.s was 
once the .seat of a great Hyksos settlement. 
Bubble Sliell. Sec Bulla, 

Bilbo. ScoOwx,. 

lliilio, an intlammiitory swelling of tho glands 
in the groin ; used uecaHiomilly also of tho armpit. 
Sec (ioNoiiRiKiJA and Inflamma’J'ion. 


Blieeaiiecrs (through tlio Er. verb boi/mne)-, 
and noun iHnivunicr, fruin Caribbean bouam, 'smokiv 
dried meat'), a name given to the ciolubrivted 
ftssoclatioiiH of piratical iulvontnvcrs, who, from tlio 
coiiimonccmcnt of tho second quartov of the litth 
ecntui-y to the end of tlie 17th, imiiutain(!d them- 
solves in tUo Caribbean seas, at first by systematic 
reprisals on the Sixiniards, latterly by less jnsti- 
liahlc and indisoriminalu piracy. Tho arrogant 
assumption by the Spaniards ot a tlivinu right to 
tho whole Ncm' World, and tlioir oonHoquoiit ox- 
clu.sivc monopoly of trmlo, could not of course bo 
tolerated by the enterprising marimns of Englnml 
am) l''miiee, who began to band themselves to- 
gether for mutual dei'enco, and for the plunder of 
Lbo cimumm enemy. In 1(125 an attempt -was 
made to found a settlement on tho island of Ht 
ClirLstopiier as a centre of smuggling oiilerprisu 
with Sun I.)omtngo, nml in 1(130 the Minall island of 
'I’ortuga wa.s selzml and converted into a strong- 
hold. l-'rom this the buccaneers made their immr- 
sious against the Spaniards, and here they stored 
the gaiils of their roving adventurous life. Their 
earlier liLstoi-y shows that they had a rude honour 
and lideliby in tlioir relation with one auolber, 
which attracted to their Hag lumdrods of udvon- 
tiiroiis spirit.s from every European trading nation. 
Tortuga was taken and retaken hy the S)ianiai'dK, 
but tlic capture of Jamaica in 1(155 finally gave 
the huccaiU!ei-.s a .suroi' footing. Their poner had 
now become csmsiderablo, and their .seamen were 
as fHimms for their desperate emimge us for their 
coiisiimiiig hatred of the Sitaniard.s. ’.I'heir history 
emUi-ace.s narratives of ci-uel ty and blood.slied 
Imitlly to lie surpassed in the annals of (!riine, 
hut i-s brigliteneil liy many a story of high ami 
nmiHutic adventure, of cliivalroiis valour, and 
brilliant geiioralsbip. Among the ‘groat captain.s’ 
whoso names liguro most prominently in tho 
reeonls of Imecanoeriiig were the .l''renehmaii 
Moiithni-s, surimmed by the terrible title of ‘'J'lio 
Extcniiiiiator ; ’ Peter of Dieppe, suvnamed ‘Tho 
Groat’ — as truly, [lerhap.s, as many otliors so dis- 
tingnished ; L’Oloimois ; Miclmf*r do Bnsco and 
Bartolomeo ilu I’ortuguezj Maiisvelt, and ATin 
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Honi, Pro-ciiunciit, hoAvovor, among them ftll Avas 
tliu Welshman, Henry Morgan, aftci-Avanls kiiighte«l 
Ity Charles II. and made depiifcy-goA’enior of 
Jaiiiaicn, a man of rare capaoity and courage. 
He it was that led the Avay for tlio buccaneers to 
the .Sonthorn ( looaii, by his daring march in 1671 
across the Tsthmns of Panama to tlio city of that 
name, Avhicli lie took and iduiulered after a desper- 
ate battle. In lOSO they crossed the Isthmus of 
Darien and seized some Spanisli a'osscIs in the 
Bay of Panama, after Avliudi some returned, hut 
utlums cruised for months through the South Sea, 
coming back Avitli enormous Aveultli to the West 
Indies by Cape Horn. Other expeditions folloAved, 
Aviiose ravages almost iiaral3’.sed tlse Spaiiisli trade 
in the Paeilii;. In KiSo, Avlieii tlieir fleet tlelied the 
Spanish poAver in the Bay of Panama, their glory 
Avas at its height. The strange confedeiacy uoav 
began to fall to pieces under the jealousies that 
grow up AA'itli Avcalth and greater .socurifcv; and the 
next stages in their history arc disunion, decay, 
and extinction. Tlie Avar between France and 
Britain, after tlie aocossion of William III., dis- 
solved the anoient alliance of the French and 
English buccaneers. After the Peace of Itj'.swick, 
and the accession of the Bonrlimi Philip V. to the 
Siianish crown (17U1), the Imocaneers iinally dis- 
aj)]ieared to make Avaj’ for a racu of mere cnt-tfiroats 
and vulgar desperadoes, Avho lacked tlio greatne.ss of 
their iiredecessors. The lust e\’eiit in their liistorj' 
Avas the capture of Cartagena in 1C!)7, Avhei-e tlie 
booty was oiiormtms. See Dampier’s Voyitfies for 
a livelj' account of the Paeilie voyages ; the Niwm- 
tiim of ^^'^afer, Kingro\-e, and Sharp ; Captain 
Burney’s Ulatorij of ihc Bniva/ieers of America 
( ISK) ) ; Tliornbury’s Moiiaixlni of the Main ( 1855 ) ; 
and Lcs Flihmticrti tin XVTI. SUde {Limoges, 
1884). 

Blio'cari, or Bak.vh, a free port of Ci-oatia, on 
an inlet of the (.iutf of Cuarnero, 5 miles rail 
ESE. of Fiiime. Pop. 2000. 

Blicciliutor (IjAt. from 'tosoniida 

trumpet’), the name of a Hat iiniscde in the cheeks, 
so called because, Avliim the cheeks am distended 
Avitli air, the contraction of tlie Imccinafcor imtscles 
forces it out. 

Buc'ciiniiii. Wiiklk. 

Bucclcuclb A mnall Selkirkshire glen, 18 iniics 
SW. of Sel!<irk, Avith the site of an early strong- 
hold of the Scotts, to Avhom it ga\’e the title of 
earl ( i(31!)) and duke (lUOS). See St'OTT. 

Kuccil'taiir {H'd. hHccnioro), the name of the 
state-galley in whicli the former Do^es of Venice 
used to sail out every year on Ascension-da^, amid 
groat festivitio.s, in oj'dci', by sinking anng-into the 
sea, to Aved it in token ot perpetual soveixsigiity. 
The Avord signilics a monstrouH iigiire of half hull, 
half man, such as may originally liaA'e been 
depicted on the vessel. The coromony aa'us alrondy 
in use in the iOtli ceutuiy ; in 1708 the last 
Bucontaur, built in 1722-2!). Avas burned by the 
Frencii, but some ])oi'tions, spared for their gold 
Avork, are .still preserved in the ui'seual. 

Biiecpli'alus {Gr,, ‘o.x-licad’), the name of 
tlie favourite cliarger of Alexander the Great, w'as 
jH'oliablj’ also the name of a neuuHar hreed of 
liorses ill Thessaly. Tlio young liero was the first 
to break in the steed, and tluis fuUilled the cou- 
ditum slated bv an oracle as necessaiy for gaining 
the crown of i\Iacorlon. — The town BudiPllALlA, 
on the river Hydaspes (dheliim),' in India, aa’bs 
founded near the grave of Bucephalus, •Avho died 
during Alexander's Indian expedition. 

lliidClb or llu'i'ZEn, Maiitin, mformor, was 
born in MS)] at Sclilettstadt, in Alsace, At the age 
of fourteen he entered the Doiniiiiean order, and 


Avent to Heidelheig to study theology, Idreek, and 
HehreAV. In 1521 he quitted the order, and Avas 
appointed clm])lain to the Eleetor-Palatiuo, an 
ac(|naiutanee Avith the AA'orks (»f EriisnniH lia\'iiig 
alreajly inclined him tmvards Protestaiitism. He 
inarriecl a former unn in 1522, ami next j’etir settled 
in Strashurg. In the ilispntes bct\A’ecn Lntlier and 
ZAAingli, Bucer adopted a middle conr.se, and 
endeaA'ourcd to recoiieile them; but his view of 
the sacraments, AAdiich ajiproaclieil that of ZAvingli, 
exposed him to Lutlier'.s liarsli reprobation. At 
the Diet of Aiifphurg, Avhere he conducted liiiiiself 
AA’ith great ciniunispection and moderation, he 
genorallj’ accorded Avith the Lutheran A’iows, but, 
along Avitli other Strasburg theologiaiiH, declined to 
Bultsciibc to the proposed confe.ssiuii of faith, and 
aftci'AA'anls drew up the Confessio Tetrupolilunn 
(1530). At Wittenberg, lioAVcver, an agreement 
was in 1536 entered into between Bncer and the 
Lutlieiuns. In consequence of his refusal to sign 
the Interim- (q.A'.) in 1548, Bncer found his situa- 
tion irkimmc in Germanj', and tliercforo accejited 
Cranmer’s iimtaticm (1540), and cainc to England 
to teach thcologv at CanibridgCj and assist' in 
foi'Aranling the licrormation. His moilcstj', blame- 
lcs.s life, and great Iciiviiing gained many friends in 
England ; but his labonm aa-cic .«oon terminated 
bj’ death, Febniavy 27, 1551. His remains Avere 
interred in St Maiy’s, Cambridge, AviLb great 
holeinnity, but during Marv'.s reign Avere exluinied 
ami Imriied iu the market-place. Bucor's constant 
attempts to oxjn-esa himself in language agreeable 
lioth to Luther and ZAA'iugli, imluceil in him at 
times an olwcure and aitdiignmiB style, and Bossuet 
ntigmatised Bucer ns ‘ the great architect <if suh- 
tleties.’ His lA'ork, a translation and exposition of 
tlie Psalms, lie published under the jiseudoiiym 
Ai-otiniis Feliniis (1529). Loim has edited (1880) 
liis cori’csiMiiulciice Avitli tin; Landgrave of Hesse, 
whoso ‘aeeoiul’ inariittgo Bncer defomled. See 
Baum, Capita uml Jiiicvr ( 1800) ; Tolliii, Hervct mid 
Bucer ( lf®0) ; and a hmg article hy Profes.sor Ward 
in the Biclionari/ of Nationid Bioijruphy (vol. vii. 
1886). 

ISii'ccros. See HoriXiiiLi,, 

Ifiiicli, Lkopold A’ox, German geologist, Avas 
bom at Schloas-Stolpo, near Aiigermiindo, in 1774, 
and receiveil iiLstruction Auider '\^’ol•nel■ at tho 
Mining' Aeaileiny, Freiberg. He aftevAvards trn- 
velleil 111 pursuit of liia favourite science, througli 
nil the states of Geniuuiy, throuAi Hcandinavia 
us far as tho North Cape, and tlirough several 
jiarts of Gmit Britain, France, and Italj’, visit- 
ing the Canary Islands in 1815, He strenuouslj’ 
ui^uield the noAV exploded theory of ‘EloA’ation 
Craters,’ accojiling to Avliieli voleanic mountains 
have been formed hy a single sudden .sA\'ellLng-up 
into a liolloAV bhuhler of previously existing limi- 
zontal beds of laA-a and .scoria*. He died in Berlin, 
March 4, 1853. His collected Avorks lill 4 veils, 
(1867-85). 

BllCliaib north-east district of Aherdecn- 
shire (q.A’.), lying botAveen tlie Ythan and the 
Devevon. It rises in Jlormond Hill to 70!) feet ; 
portioiiB of the coast are hold and precipitons, hut 6 
miles south of Peterlieml are the lamons Bullers of 
Buchan, a huge A'ortieal Avetl in the granite margin 
of tlie sea, 50 feet in diameter and 100 feet deep, 
into Avhose hottom the sea .rushes hy a natural 
ni’cliAA'ay. Biicliau contains tho towns of Peterhead, 
I'T-ascrllurgh, Maolnir, and Tnrrill', bcsido.s the 
romain.s of the Abbey of Doer, and of several 
castles of the Coinyns, avIio liehl tlie earldom of 
Buchau, hut forfeited their title and juopcrt.A’^ iu 
1309. Sec Pratt’s Jlintari/ of Buchan (Aberdeen, 
1859). Biiehfui Ness is the enstenunost proinon- 
toiy of Scotland, 3 nule.s S. of Peterhead. 
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Biicliail, I^AVii), explorer, born in 1780, hol<l_a 
limitenaiit’H eininiussioji in the British navy in 
1S0(J, and ill 1810 was in comniainl of a schooner on 
the 5fewfoun<llaiul station. Ho explovcil the river 
Exploit (1811), and penetrated IGO miles into the 
interior. I’roinoted cnrninander in ISIG, lie was 
t\vo years later appointed to the comniand of a 
Polar expedition, at the same time as I’oss and 
Parry started on their voyage in search of a nortli- 
west pas.sage. Bnchau readied Spitzhergen with 
the Dorothea and Trent^ lint all attenipts to irierco 
the gigantic icy barrier were in vain. On his re- 
turn ho commanded for a time on tho_ Newfound- 
land station, was appointed higli-shcrijr of New- 
foundland (182ri>, and a few years later sailed 
on another voyage to northern waters, from which 
lie never returned. His name was removed from 
the list of living captains in 1889. 

ItiUthaiU PK’imu, an indnstrious collector of 
Scottish ballads, was born at Peterhead in 1790. 
At twenty-fonr he ]mblislied an original volume 
of verse, "next laiiglit himself copper-engraving, 
and after learning the art of printing at Stirling 
in ten days, set up a press at Poterlioad (1810). 
He aftcrnuirds removed to Eoiidoii, but returned 
after two yearn to Peterhead, where by his business 
lie made money enough to buy a property in 
Stirlingsliivo. lie died in Lomlon, .September 19, 
185-1. Budiau’s AnmM jktUuilH anil fitnajs oj' the 
North of l:)V.otliin(i\\m published at Edinburgh in 
1828. It coutainod about forty now hiillads, and 
immy fresh vursions of ballads printed olsowhero. 
A second collection wn« crlitcil for the X*orcy 
Society in 1845 liy J. H. Dixoiu Uiiolum wrote 
many liooks, aaicmg them Annah of Peter/wul 
(1810), and The EtjUnion Toiirnuincnt and Qaith' 
men unmaslccd {(.jmnow't 1830). 

Biicliail) ■^VlU.lASI, piiysicuni, was btmi in 1729 
at Ancruin, Hoxbrnglishiro, and studio*! divinity 
and medieine in Edinburgh. Hu settled in ShoC' 
Held, but romijvod to Ediulnirgli about 1700, whore 
ho practised and lectured on natural plillosopliy. 
Ills Dome, die Medie.inCt porliaps tlie moat jiniiular 
book of its kind ever issnod, appeared in 17l}(). 
Its HiiecoH.4 was great and immediate, 10 largo 
Gditlojis, amounting to 80,000 copies, boing sohl 
during Buchan's lifetime. Hu removed to London 
in 1778, wiioro ha died, and was InivUul in West- 
niinstur Ahhcy. Buchan was also author of works 
cm Cold Ihithmu ( 1780 ), Diet { 1707 ), and Officcn iind 
Duties of a Mother (1800). 

Bticlianait) Ci.AxrDius, bom at Camlmslang, 
near Glasgow, 12th March 1700, studied for two 
yenr.s at Glasgow University, and afterwards, 
thrmigli the infiuence of the liev. John Newton, at 
tlio university of Gambridge ( 1791-9.1). From 1797 
ho was a chaplain in the East India Conipaiiy's 
Horvico at Barrackpur, where ho studied Hindu- 
.stani and Persian ; in 1799 he removed to Calcutta, 
and became vice-provost of the college founded by 
Lord A’'elle.sloy at Fort ‘William. He translatuil 
tlio Gospels into Persian and Himlustani, and 
jiiado two tours through snubliern and western 
India; but debarred a.s a elmplain from directly 
engaging in missinnaiy enterprise, he retiii'iicd in 
1808 to England. There, by his sernion.s and his 
periodical, The Btar of the East, he excited so inucli 
popular interest that the government took his side, 
and before his death, February 9, 181.5, the lir.st 
English bislioj) had been appointed to Calcutta. 
See his Life by Pearson (3ded. 1819). His Chris- 
tian licscarckes in India was publisKetl in 1858. 

BlKdiaiiaii. (JnoiicfK, the most distinguished 
scholar whom Scotland has produced, and' one of 
the most brillUiit representatives of the intel- 
lectual and religious movements of his ago, was 
born of parents poor, hut of good descent, at 


Killcarn, in the comity of Stirling, in Fehniaiy 
loOC. Buchanan received the rudiments of )iis 
education in .Scotland ; hub at the age of fourteen 
was sent by an mndo to the nniversiby of Paris, 
where his chief study was tlie composition of. Latin 
verse. The death of this uncle who lia<[ supported 
him, as well tvs the state of his own healtli, forced 
Bnclianan at the end of two years to return to 
Scotland. After nearly a year’s illness, he enlisted 
ill a force led by the Duke of Albany again.«b 
England ; and from the hardships of this campaign 
his health again suHered .severely. In 1524 Tie 
matriculated as iLji(nq)er stmleiit at St Andrews, 
and the next year took the tlegreo of B.A. In 1520 
ke returned to Franco, took the degree of M.A. at 
the Scottish College of Paris, and after two years' 
great ju'ivatioiis, was ajjpointed professor in the 
college of Stc Barbe. About this time, also, ho was 
engaged as tutor to the son of the Karl vif CasHiUs; 
ainl on his pupil’s return to Scotlaml, ju'ohahly 
about 1535, Bueliaiiaii aecompauietl liim. On the 
termination of this engagement, he was intrusted 
by .lamos Y. with the education of one of his ilh'- 
gitiniate sons. To this period l)olong Buchanan’s 
two satires against the I’raiu'.iscans, b\n) h'oinvinni 
and Fraiiciscanns, tlie latter prompted by the king 
himself, wlio, nevertheles.s, was either uuahlo or 
unwilling to shield Buoliaiian from the anger of 
the monks. At the Instaneo of Cm'diual Beaton, 
.Bneliaiian was imprisoned in tlio castio of St 
Andrews; hut, having mado his oscapo, ho ihid to 
Eimlaiul, whence, after a short stay, lie proceeded 
to Paris (1580). Finding Beaton here, lie hastened 
to Bordeaux on the invitation of Andvd do (hmvda, 
the head of the eollegu in that city, and in that 
college noted an one of the iirofessors for the next 
three years, .During liis stay hero, Biicliauaii 
wrote ami translated' several plays, mainly with 
tlio ohiect of M'oaning tlie tastes of the students 
from tlio iilIugorieuL representations so poimlar at 
that time. After leaving Bordomix in 15'12 on 
nocouut *if tliQ plagiuj, ho soeuis f<ir souio yoms to 
have hold tlio position of professor in the college 
of Cardinal lo Moine, at .Paris. In 1547, again 
through Gouvda, ho was appointed jirofussor in 'tho 
nowly’-fovmdod nnivevHity of Coimbra, in Vovtn- 
gul. Gouv6n, Iiowevor, dying shortly afterwards, 
the authority of tho liomisli Church Huhjouteil 
Buchanan to tho most annoying poi'seculion on 
ncconnt of liis supposed heretical ojunions ; and 
it was during his enforced stay in a monastery 
liere that lie began his colehratea Latin pnraphraso 
<if tho Psalms, On Ids release he shortly after- 
wards proceeded lo England, and thoneu again re- 
tuvneil to France towards the end of 1.552, In 1.5.55 
he was apiiointed tutor to the son of tlie famous 
illaiVichal do Bris.sac, an engagement whicli ho 
hold for live years. Shortly afterwards Buclianan 
returned to .Scotland, and novel' again left it 
for a lengthened period. The noticc.s we liave of 
him during this last period of his life show that 
ho played an important part in imidic allairs. 
Immediately on his arrival in Scotland, lie became 
elas.sical tutor to tiimen Mary, and lo her ho 
dedicated his completed version cd tho Psalms, 
In 1509 Murray appointed him ju'incijial of Bb 
Leonard’s College, St Andrews; and during three 
succc.s.sive yeans lie was chosen one of tho four 
oleoAovH of the. vector. <.)n his retuvu to Scotland 
Ihiehanan had joined tho Kcfonneil Glhurcli, anil 
in tho struggles between Mary and her lords, 
es])ecially after tho nmrdcr of .Darnley, lie vehe- 
mently took tlie side of tho latter. Ton days after 
Mary’s imprisonment in Lochloven, Buchanan was 
ciiason moderator of tho General Assemhly that 
met ill Edinhnrgii, Jiiiio 25, 1597; and tlio next 
year ho accompanied Murray to tho colehvated 
Conference of York, whore tho (jueHtion of Mary’s 
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part in ])avnlej’'.s iminler ^\•ns brought hcfoi'e tlie 
coiniiiiHsioiiors of Elizaboth. J^rovious to tliis meet- 
in" he had written the iJctccUo licijiuu:, in 

whicli ho fitated with undue violence the case of 
the insurant lords against Mary. During tlie 
regency of Lennox, Buchanan wasVppointed tutor 
to the yoimg king, Janies VI. In after-years 
James spoke with pride of liis great teacher, 
though Ids feeling towards liim had more in it 
of respect than airection. In 1570 Buchanan was 
made keeper of the Privy Seal, an oflico that 
entitled him to a seat in parliament. He resigned 
tliis po.st in 1578, and devoted ids remaining .rears 
to tlie complothin of Ids History ofScMhind, which 
was imblislied just thirty day.s heforo his death. 
He died on the 28tli of September 1582, and was 
buried in Clreyfriars’ Churchyard, Edinburgh, at 
tlie expense of the city. 

In his own day, Buchanan had a Envopean 
reputation, which rested mainly on Ids skill in 
Latin poetry. Tliis was an uxerciso in which ail 
Ids learned contemporaries vied with each other; 
and hy their nnanimous admission, Bnclianan was 
on this ground without a rival, The imhlication 
of Ids iAstory of Scotland was looked forward to 
as an event in tlie history of lottei's. TJie only 
part of this history which still retains a certain 
inijiortance is that wliicli deals with the events 
of Ids own time. Of these, indeed, Ids account is 
tlint of a strong jiartisan; but it is also the aecoimt 
of a practical statesman and a far-seeing observer. 
Buchanan’s iiilluonco subsequent to Ids death was 
chielly through his tract Do Jure lleyni. In tliis 
tract, written in the form of a dialogue between 
Idiiiself anil a lirotlier of Maitland of Lethiiigton, 
lie states with the utmost boldness the doctrine 
that kings o.xist by the will, and for the good, of 
the people. Buchanan’s teaching on this point 
had a most jiowerful iidluence on many statesmen 
who took a leading part in the great political 
movements of the 17th century. For continental 
scholars and men of letter-s of Ids own age, 
Buchanan was tlie most distingnishod person tli'en 
living in Britain. Ho may, indeed, bo fairly 
regarded as the most hrilliaiit British Iminaiiist of 
the lObh century. As hi the case of Erasiims, the 
reformer and the humanist wore in Buchanan 
pretty well mixed. Up till Ids Ihial return to 
Hcotlaiul, the liunianisb distinctly predominated. 
AW through Ids life, indeed, lie \vroto against the 
monks; but it was nob so much Llieir false doctrine 
that ollended him, as their ignorance and lirntality. 
Moreover, miieii of his verso written during this 
period reveals a view of life far more suggestive 
of the irony of the humanist than the zeal of a 
religions rinormer. It 1ms been matter of dispute 
whether the subjects of Ids erotic verses were real 
per.sons or not ; but some lines in one of his later 
poems seem clearly to prove that they wore Imagi- 
nary. On his return to Scotland, politics and 
religion gradually occupied more and more of his 
thoughts; yet it is a iidstake to suppose that ho 
ever became a politician or a reformer of the type 
of Knox or j\ndrew Jfelville. Our information 
regarding Buchanan is insullicicnt to enable us to 
form a distincL idea of the iniimter sliadcs of ids 
character; Imt we can have no doubt that Ids 
por.sonality was of the most commanding order, 
lie had tlio reverence and ad'eetion of men them- 
selves eminent for their genius and virtue. On the 
other hand, by those opposed to him in politics and 
religion, he was sjiokcn of us a monster of vice and 
ingratitude. .See Irving’s X//c of JJiichaiuoi (1817). 

itiicliaiiaii, Jajiks, fifteenth president of the 
United States, was horn nearMor- cojiyiiaiit i&98 ii. r.s, 
eevsburg, Pennsylvania, April 23, b>- j. u. Mi'i'incott 

1791, tlie son of an immigrant comiisu}-. 

Irish farmer. He was educated at Dickinson Col- 


lege, and in 1812 was admitted to the bar, whore 
lie enjoyed a large practice. Ho served iu the 
state legislature (iXiri-Ki), and in congress {1820- 
31 ). In 1832 lie wa.s sent as envoy-extraordinaiy to 
negotiate the first coiuinercial treaty witli Biissia; 
and in 1833 he was elected a member of the United 
States senate, in which he sat till 1845. Appointed 
by Pi'csidetit Polk, in Marcli 1845, secretary of 
state, lie held that oflice till the close of Polk’s 
presidency, and by liis firmness succeeded in 
settling tlie Oregon hoiindnry (picstion on line.s 
satisfactory to the United States. Buchanan was 
a}iihiiS!iador to England from 18.53 to 1850, and in 
tlie latter year, on the nomination of the Deiiio- 
ci'iitic partyj he was elected president, During his 
administration the slavery question drew to a liead. 
Biicimnaii himself was strongly in favour of the 
maintenance of slavery ; his cabinet M’as largely 
made np of advocates of tlio system ; and he freely 
supported tlie attempt to establish Kansas as a 
slave state, As the clo.so of liis term approached, 
it heeame ovklent that a coiillieb was imiiemliiig, 
and the election of Lincoln precipitated tlie out- 
break; on the 20th of December, South Carolina 
formally seceded. The jn'esident declined to rein- 
force Port Sumter; but neither would lie with- 
draw its gaviison, mid liis cabinet, partakiim in 
the sectional clillevencos, huiTiedly broke up. The 
closing days of his administration were marked by 
a snpiiicness which facilitated tlio movements of 
the party of seces.sion, by wliom most of tlie forts 
and arsenals in the disalTected states were seized 
during the winter. After his retirement b'om 
ollice, Buchanan took no part in iniblic allairs; 
but lie published in 1800 a defence of nis admin- 
istration. He died Juno 1, 1808, See his Life hy 
George Ticknor Curtis (2 vols. New York, 1883). 

lSiic]UUiail» KoiiEiiT, a versatile writer in verse 
and pro.sp, born in Warwicksliire, 18th August 
1841. He was educated at Glasgow Univemity. 
where his closest friend was the .short-lived David 
Gray (1838-01 ). Whilo yet more boys the two set 
out for London to set the Thames on fire ; but 
gloom and poi'crty hung over their stops, and fame 
did not come until too late for the older of the 
pair. Buchanan’s liist work. Undertones, a volume 
of verse, publislied in 1803, was well received. 
The Idylls and Legends of inverhurn followed in 
1805, ami next year London Duems, the latter his 
lU'st distinct success, and indeed a rave combina- 
tion of lyrical vigour ami insight into hiinible life, 
lightened up with huniour ami -sweetened with 
patiios. Later volumes of Averse are a translation 
of Danish ballads and ir«ys«/ciWc.?(180G); North 
Coast Doems (1807); Nunolcon Ihtllcn: a I^yrkal 
Drama (1871); The Drama of Kings (1871); 
Ballads of Love, Ijife, and Humour (1882); 
ami The Ciig of Dream (1888). Ho has besides 
eontribiitcd 'nroso to the magazines, and one 
of his articles earned for itself an unhappy 
notoriety, that under the pseudonym of ‘Iloliorfc 
Maitland,’ on 'The Fleshly School of Poetry’ in 
the Contcmiiorurij llcvicio for October 1871. It 
was mainly an attack nnon Dante G. liosaetti, 
and that poet answered for himself m a fnmons 
letter to the AUienamm on ‘Tiie Stealtliy .School 
of Criticism.’ Mr .SAvinlmme’s scathing pamphlet. 
Under the Microscope (1872), followed, and event- 
ually Biiohanan was fain to withdraw the main 
part of ills oliargo. Bnclianan has also Avritten 
several iiovoIh ; among them A Child of Nature 
(1879), God and the il/««_ ( 1881 ), The Martyrdom 
of Mudelinc (1882), and ‘Foxglove Manor (1884), 
tile last a really strong novel, Ho Avns no less 
Huccessfiil as a dmmatiHt Avith A N'inc Days’ Queen, 
Ladg Clare, Storm-heaten, and Sophia, the last a. 
bold but not niihappy adaptation of Tom Jones, 
liroduced iu 1886. 
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Riiclliillitcs, fill oxti'ftordinaiy sect of fanatics 
\vhie]i sprang up in the west of Seotlaiul in the 
last fpiarter of the 18th eentmy. Its foumler was 
Elspotii lJuclian, born in 1738, the tlaiighter of 
Jolin Simpson, a wayside innkeeper near Baiiij*. 
She married lloliert Ihiclmn, a potter, Imt ulti- 
mately separated from him, having begun inoan- 
wliilo to preach strange religious doctrines which 
site professed to tind in the Scriptni’cs. At Tndne 
siio heeamo acquainted witli the Rev. Hugh White, 
minister of the Relief Clmreh there, .a M'eak and 
vain luau, who adopted liev oisinions, for which he 
was deposed by Jiia j)resbyteiy. A few followei's 
joined tliein, Imt the magistrates cxpellcil her from 
the town in May jVcemnpauietl Uy White 

and a handful of eroKy fanatics, she travelled 
towards Nitlisdale, and fomul a resliiig-placc in 
a barn at New (lample, near ThomhUl. TUeiv 
whole number was fort.y-six, and here they bnilt 
for tlieniselves a house of one apartment with a 
loft, in which they all dwelt, snpported cMelly by 
thu money of the more nmlbliy of their miniltcr. 
Jlrs lJuciInn, wlm gave herself out as the woinnii 
of Rev. xU., seems to have >>cen rogno na well as 
fool, for witli nil iier nther-worldliness she had a 
very niumlano intoresfc in mcnicy, and could lianlly 
have lierself believed in the bogus miracles she 
wvonght. Tlio poet Ihirna in a letter (August 
1784) speaks of the idleness and iniinorality of her 
followers. 'I’liey seem ti> have had a community of 
Avomon. Mrs liuchan died in May 1791, and was 
buried elandestinely by White. Tlio last survivor 
of her sect died in 1848. Bee 'fhc liuchaiiitcH from 
First to .Lust, by Joseplr Train (Edin. 1846). 

Blicliaii*cst ( Jlnewresf/), the capital of tbo 
former pnncii)ality of Wallaeliia and of the present 
kingdom of Konniania, stands 265 feet above sca- 
Icvel, in the fertile but treeless plain of theHmail, 
sluggish Dambovit'Za. Ry rail it is 716 miles SE. 
of Vienna, 40 N. of Cliurgcvo on the Ilamibe, and 
179 NW. of Yurna on the Black Sen. A strange 
iiioetinjg-noint of East and West, the town as a 
whole IS Imt meanly built, but the etieets are now 
mostly paved, and lighted with jms. An elaljomto 
system of fortilicntioii was nmlertakeii in 1885. 
There are some liandsomo hotels ; and the metal - 
plated cupolas of the iiinumeiuble churches give to 
the phico a ]uctures(juc aspect. The ni 3 ’al palace 
Avas Kjbuilt 111 1885 ; and tne Catholic cathedral is 
a line cililico of 1875-84. The imiiiher of cafes 
am! gambling-tables is excessive; and altogether 
Hueharest has the nnenviable reputation of lieiiig 
the most dissolute eai)ital in Enropo, with all the 
vices hut foAV of tlie relinenients of Paris, There 
is, however, a iiub’ersity, founded in 1864. The 
rorsn, or public promenade, la a miiiiatnrc Ilynle 
Park, Ihiebarest is the entrcjidt for the trade 
betwetiU ^Vustvia and the Italknn Pcniiiaula, the 
chief articles of eomincicG being textile fabrics, 
grain, hides, metal, coal, timiier, and cattle, 
its uKuinfacfcuves are wniinpevtnwt, aiul the 
AVorkmeii are cliielly Hnngfiriana and {.icrmans. 
lJueliai'ost lias been seA'cral tiiiies besieged ; and 
between 1793 and I8b2 sulVeml twice from eavtli- 
([Uakes, twice from iminrlations, oiieo from lire, and 
twice from pestilence, At it in 181*2 a treiitj' was 
contduilod lietween T'mkey and lUmsin, bj’ Avbich 
tiu! former cedetl IiOssamlHiv and part of Moldavia; 
anil in 1886 the treaty lietAveen .Servia and Ihilgaria 
was m.ade hero. Pop. (18tHi) 14l,7.')‘l; (1879) 
221,805, See Mrs Derger's Winter in the City of 
Pkiisnrc {Wll). 

Kuchez. Pnji.ipi'i-: Rekjamix Jo.sBfii, a French 
pliysieian and publicist, av.ts bom 31sb March 1796, 
at Movtiiguo in Ai'deuncs. After his studies at 
Paris, he took part in several of the .secret plots 
against the IJonrboiis, and as a Bt Siinnnmt edited 


for some time iliccommunisb journal, Lc ProthictC7ir. 
After the revolution of 1830, be ostablishetl and 
conducted the journal L'Fiiropfcn, as an organ of 
Neo-Catliolicisiii, and, in concert with 1\I. lionx 
Tjavergno, began the Histoirc Parleineutnirc <iv. la 
licwliUion Frcin<;{mc (40 vols. 183.8-38). His Tntro- 
duciion d In Hcicncc dc Vllistoirc had already 
appeared in 1833, and avus folloAved by bis JCssiti 
tl-un tmite eoniplct dc Philosophic, an point dc vug 
dll Cathulicinnui ti dn Proyri'.s (.3 A’ols. 1839-40'). 
After the riwolntioii of February 1848, Ruehoz aa’As 
made president of llie National Assembly j but his 
Avaiit of energy ihiring the disturbaneo of May IS 
cost him nil ])olitical inllueiiee. On the establisli- 
mont of the Kuiplve, he roturned to his .studies, 
lie died 12tli Angn.st ISOS. 

Rltelilior« Lunwia, physician and matoriali.st 
philosopher, Avas born at Davinstmlt, AvUove his 
father AA'as a doctor, 2!)tli Mareli 1824. Ho studied 
at Giessen, Btmslmrg, Wiirzhnrg, and Vioima. 
Ho Ijecamo a h-eburer at Thbingen Univov.-iity, 
and in 18.5.5 published Kraft nnd. Staff (14th ed. 
1876; Eng. tmns. h'lnrc and Matter, 1870), in 
which he attempted scioiiLirically bo establish a 
materialistic vicAv of the universe. A violent cim- 
trovei-jij'^ AA’as raised; and Rilchnc*r saAV himself com- 
pelled 'to ro-slgu liiK nnivei-sity post, and begin 
medical practico in DariUHtadt. He has Avritten 
numemus omifcribntions to pei'i(idio.als on physio- 
logical ami pathological subjects, ns also m_ sup- 
port of his atomistic pliilosopby ; lias published 
111 the latter dcpartineiib Nidnr and ( 1 857 5 
3il cd. 1876), A»s N<dnr nnd Wissenschoft (1802), 
as well as Avorks on Darwinism, tiic idea of (iod, 
the intolligence of animals ; ainl lias _ tmiislated 
Lycll's Antiquity of Man (1804). — His hrobher, 
Gkorge {1813-37}, also a doctor by profession, 
mailc a name for liimself as a poet ; and Ins sister, 
Luihk (1823-77), Avas a poetess and novelist. 

ISllcliii. Bi-“u Ruckit. 

Itliclt, a name sometimes distrneliviily appro- 
pHated to tlio adult male of the Fallow Deer 
(q.v.), the female of wliii-li is a Doc. Rub (lie terju 
is often also applied to tlie male of other species of 
«Ieer, ns of the Roebuck (ipv.), aUliougli never to 
that of the Jtcil Deer (see Dkkk )■ wliich, Avlicn 
mature, is a Stag or a Hart. 

a manufacturing town of Prussian 
Saxony, practically a suburb of jMagdoburg (ti.v.). 
Pop. (1885) 10,049. 

Ruck-bcitll, or MAitsil 'ritlvKoil. {Menyanthes 
trifUiuUi), a speck's of (lenUauaccK' (q.v.), widely 



Riiek-bcan (Meiiimnlhcs trifoUala): 
ti, rriiit ; h, a lUnviT. 


disfcrilmted in jill the coldin* parts of the norfcliorn 
hcniisphcrc, conimcm in Rritain, and not rare in 
the nortliom parts of the United Btates and in 
Canada. It is easily reeognisiid by its trefoiled 
leaves, and its small white or pink shaggy lloAvor.'j. 
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Theso are lUinoriiliic, like PriinrosG (q..v.) or 
Lytlii'iiin. It jfi'ow.H in nmrsliy i>laces, its creep- 
ing voot-stnclcs ami densely ‘matted roots often 
rendei'ing ground linn. It is a traditional 

tonic and fcbvinigo in rustic and vetennary metli- 
cino, especially in Gernmny, and is also sometimes 
employed to give bittorness to beer. The root- 
stock was fonuerly used /is a source of starchy 
food in Northern Europe. 

Kiiclc-cyc, an jVnicrican name for the species 
of horso-chestnuts {/E.'ir.tiliis, Paviit), more especi- 
ally yE. (jlubra and its i-arieties. /*«/>!« rubm 
ami its varieties fire known as red buck-eyo, 
yE. flmrn as sweet buck-eyo, ^c. See House- 
CUKCTNUT. 

ItllclcllOlllKl, a namo applied to the royal 
pack of staghmmds, wliicli are large-sized fox- 
hounds. The masten^Jiip of the Buckhounds is 
always lield hy a prominent nobleman, who gws 
in and out with the government. From 1366 till 
l(i3tS the mastership was hereditary In the Jirocas 
family, <m whom we have an interesting mono- 
graph liy Professor M. Burrows (1886). 

ltiicklmr.st, Loiu). See Saqkviu.k. 

ItllckiCt a nshing-town of Banirshiro, Scotland, 
13 miles ENK^ of Elf'in hy rail. ‘The largest 
j/nreJy JisliiHg-villngo ’ m .Scotland, Jhmkio is fcho 
liead of the lisiiory district from Banll'to Findhom. 
Tlio present liarhonr (1874-80), coiistrnotcil of eon- 
Crete at a cost of .-600,000, consists of an outer and 
inner basin, with an area of D acres. Pop. (IS-H) 
2105; (1881) 43.10. 

nilCklllgliaiu, the county town of Bucklng- 
hainsliiru, stamls, almost eiuni'ctod by tho Ouse, 
61 miles NW. of London. An ancient place feu-ti- 
lied by Edward tho Elder (018), it yet has no 
antli[uities, owing to a great dro In l'72i). .Since 
1848 Ayleslmry has wiper.sedod it ns tho assize 
town, and it lost its last member in 1885. The 
ohuroli (1781) was restored by Sir GiU>ert Scott, 
who was born close by i and tlioro arc a town-hall 
of Jimch tlio same date, and a graminar-seliool 
founiled in 1548. Tho holihin-lneo mamifactin'C 
lias declined. Pop. (1881) 3585, Stowe House, 
the princely seat of tlie Duke of Buckingham, 3 
miles to tho nortli-west, was rebuilt t«iwavds the 
dose of the 17th century. Its art trensiiixjs were 
sold in 1848, William Gillanl became Earl of 
Buckingham in the voigii of William L The same 
title was conferred on the youngest son of Edwnrd 
HI. For tho lirst dukes of Biiekingham. see below. 
In 1784 George Grenville, Earl Temple, became 
marquis of tlio town of Buckingbam, and in 1822 
his son became duke. The title of Duke c/f Buck- 
iiigliamshire was confoi'icd in 1703 on John ShoDiold 
((|.v.), Mar.piis of Norniiinby. His town bouse 
wa» J/oiigJit by George III. in 1761, and has 
been ropoatcilly altcrod and extcmlcil ; and in 
1837 Buckingham Palace became (inenn Victoria’s 
ordinary town vesidonco. 

ISiickiiig'haiii, Gicoitoi-: Yilliehs, Duke of, 
third son of Sir George Villicrs, was born at his 
father’s seat of Brooksby, Iwuicosterslnre, in 1502. 
In 1614 bo was brought ficforu the notice of James 
L, and was soon reccivc.l into high favour, as 
successor to the Earl of Homci-Met. Ho was 
knigiited, raised to tlic iieonigo us Viscount Villiem 
in l()lfl, and became Marquis of Buckingham in 
1618. ^Vcll-iiaid olliccs ami rich lands were heaped 
on him so profusely, that, from a Uircadharc liaiiger- 
on at court, ho became, witli a single exception, 
the wealthiest noble in England. In 1620 he 
married tbo danglitov of the Earl of Rutland, the 
richest heiress iii tlio kingdom. In 1023, while 
the Spanish match M'as in progress, Biickiugham 
persuaded Charles to go liimself to Matlrid and 

prosecute liLs suit in person. Tho ultimate failure 
of the negotiations was greatly owing to Bucking- 
liam’.s arrogance. Both Cbarles ami Biickingliain 
retiirneil from Spain in lierce wrath against tliat 
jiowcr. In liis aliscnco Bnckiiiglmiii Avas created a 
duke, and on his return nominated Lrnd-W/ivden of 
the Cinrpie Ports. He carried on tlie /legotiation for 
the nian-iiigc of Charles witli the Princess Henrietta 
of France; aiul on Charles’s accession iu 1625, the 
dnkc iimintained his asi-ondency at court. But 
after tho ill-fateil expedition agaiimt Cadiz, ho 
becamo odious to tbe nation, was impeached by the 
Commons, and only saved by the king dissolving 
parliament. His iiis/ilent beliai'ionr, shown at this 
Jieiiod in making love to the queen of France, next 
Iiuliicd to embroil us with that emintry. In 1627 
lie .apiieareil with an armament before Bnchellc, 
then 111 jiossessioii of the Huguenots, ami in revolt 
against the French crown, lint they'^ refused him 
admission within tlie harbour ; and when bis troops 
made nil ill-eoiuliictcd descent on the neiglibonring 
Isle of Uhe, they were dcfeateil, and Btickingliam 
returned in ilisgraeo to England. He soon after 
undertook a second expedition to Rochelle, and 
had gone -ilowii to Portsmouth for eiiibarkatiou, 
when' oil 2.3d August 1628 lio was assassinated liy 
a discoiitoutcd siihaltorii, John Felton, who was 
liangoil for the crime at Tyliurn. 

BiickingflianuGEDiioK Vii-i.iKiiH, sccomlDuicu 
OF, was l»orn at Wallingford lloiihC (on the site of 
tho Adiiiimlty), 30th Jamiaiy 1627, and, after his 
father's assas-sjuatiou, was brought nn with Cliarlos 
I.’s ftliihlrcn. On tlio ontbreaK of Uio Civil War, 
lie Inivrlcd from Cambridge to tho royalist camp, 
and lost, veeovcrtHl, ami oucc more lost bis estato.s 
—almost his life, too, during Lord Hollaml's un- 
fortmiato ming in Surrey ( 1648), when his youngov 
bmtiior did meet a here’s death. He nttonii&l 
Charles II. to Scotland, a/ul after tlio liattle of 
Worcester and an escape more imivvollous even 
than Ills master's, went again into exile, lietuin- 
iiig secretly to England, lie married, in 1657, tbo 
daughter of I.ord Fairfax, lo whom his forfeited 
ost«tc.s hud liceii assigned. Tlie liostoration ^(avo 
tiicni back to Biickingliaiii, and brought Biiekuig- 
liam to court, where lor twenty-live years ho was 
tlio. wildest and wk-kede.st ronii of them all. In 
167*1 lie killed in a due) fcho EarJ of SJirewsbiiry, 
whose e/iimtoss. his pammimr, looked on, disguised 
ns a page. Wlien aatcil witli pleasure, he would 
turn mr a chniigo to ambition, and four limes his 
mad freaks Iwlged him in tho Tower, Ho was 
mainly instrumental in Clarendon's downfivll ; w/is 
a mciiilKii' of the iiifanious ‘Cabal’ ((|.v.); and on 
its bi-eak-iip iu 1673 passed over, like Hliafte-slniry, 
to tho popular side. But crippled with debt, lie 
retired, after Cliarle.s’.s deatli in 1685, lo bis nmimr 
of Holmsiov, ill Yorksliiro, nnd amused Jiim.se]f 
with the cfiase. He died on KUli April 1688 at 
K.irby-Alooi\side, miseraldy, if not, indeed, ‘in the 
w'orsb inn’s woi-st room.’ Buckingham is lemem- 
liered as tlie aufcliorof several comedies, tlio wittiest 
of wliioli, 'I7ie Itchcnrml ( 1671 ), wu.s a trave,sty of 
Diydoii’s tmgedios; but ho is better remembered 
as tho ‘Ziiiiri’ of IJrydcu’s Ahsofom anti ArJiito- 
a portraitui-c of iuerciless (iilelity. 

Biickiiitliiaiih J.VMKS Rii.k, traveller and 
lecturer, a farmer’s son, was iiorn at Flusiiiiig, 
near Falmouth, in 1780, and went to sea before 
he was tell. After yeais of uiisoltlcd and wander- 
ing life, he in ISls" ostablishod a journal at Cal- 
cutta, the hohliiesa of whose Ktrietures on the Tinlinu 
goveniiiicnt led to his expulsion from Bougal, 

In London ho estahli.Hhcd the Onental 
(1824), and tho Alheincum (1828), now 
weekly litemry journal. Rubseriuently 
through the United States, and from 
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was iiiojiiber fur Slien’iold. He was projector of a 
fitorary eliib, tlio British and l''uj*oi"n Institute 
(1843-46); and president of tlie London Temper- 
ance League (1851). Dasides eig'liteen hooks of 
travel, -Jie., ho had publishod two vohunes of lus 
Autobiography, M'licii lie died June 30, 1855. His 
youngest son, Leicester (1827-65), atos a skilful 
drainatic adapter. 

Itiickiiishaiusiiii'c, or Buck.s, a soutli-niid- 
liuul county of England, Huvrounded hy Ileclfortl- 
sliire, Herts, Jliddlosux, Surrey, liorks, O.vfordsliire, 
and Nortlianiptonsliire. Tliirty-tliinl in size of the 
English counties, it has a inaxininin length of 57 
miles, a varying brcadtli of 8i and 27 miles, and 
an area of 7116 .sq^. in., or 466,0.32 nci-cs. Ifc is 
iinoly diversllied witli liill and dale, wood and 
water. To tlie smith is a hnwid ehalk-lMi.iul, 
including the OhiUevn range of ehalk-hills, which, 
entering from Oxfordshire and stretching' acims 
the county in a nnrth-ertsterly direction, are 
partly covered with heath and ivotid, and rise 
near Wendover to a height of flOu feet above 
soa-lcvol. iSloping north from these hills, and 
crosHcd hy narrower bunds of greensand and oolite, 
is tJie extensive and very fertile vale of Ayleslmry, 
^vatcvcd by tlie Tluune, 'The chief vivots are the 
Tiiuinos, Ijovderlng tlio county on the wnith-we.st, 
the Ouse, Ousel, Colne, and 'rhanie, the last two 
fulling into tlio Thames. The Grand .lunction 
Canal, and the Groat Western and Norlh-Wcslern 
Railways, Mith Jiuinerous hraneh liiic.H, travci-so 
the county. Thu cliiuato is mild and healthy ; 
the soil is 'mostly good, clialk and clay predominat- 
ing. IhieUingiisnnshivo is wninontly an agvicni- 
luial county, 87 per cent, of the ciitiro area 
heing ia cultivation. Tlio farms are generally 
small, avomghig 76 acres. ^Yhuat is the prhiciiial 
croii, Thu cliiof liairy product is butter, which 
liiKls a ready sale, cUietty la Loudon, tu the vule 
of Aylesbury, fattening of cattle is oxtonsively 
carried on ; tiiu sheep are noted for their fine and 
heavy fleeces} and large mmihcrH of ducks me 
roared for nioti'op(ditau consumption. Nearly 40 
sq. III. arc under woods and plantations, buccli and 
oak heing the chief liiiiber-trecs. The chief maim- 
fncturos arc paper, »traiv-]ilait, and threaddaco. 
The county vetnvns three nvonibcvs to parliament ; 
Aylesbury, Btickingliaiii, Marlow, and Wycoilihe 
having' ceased in 1885 to bo parliamentaiy boroughs, 
lluckinghamshirc contains some Roman nnil IMtlsli 
reinains, as trace.s uf AVatling, Icknield, ami Ako- 
ninii Streets or Ways; remaitis of the religious 
houses of MIsseiuloii, Notley, Hnmliam, Aledmeii- 
ham, and Ivinghoo ; and vestige.s of Lavciidon and 
Whitchiutdi Castles, Tlicvu are many examples 
of E.avly English uml Decorated nrehitoctnre ; ami 
the ehurcli of Chotwoile (13tli contiiiy), near 
Ruekinghain, contains some line e.xuniplcs of 
ancient gluss-stainiiig. lilany events of historical 
intevest occurred in this county. It was the 
.seeao of contest in the civil wavs of Stephen aiul 
Joliii. At Clialfimt St (files, Milton finished las 
PftrcuUnii Ia)sI, and at Horton ho wrote V Allegro. 
At Hampden lived the great patriot of that 
name; Atterlmi-y was born at Milton; Stoke 
Poge.s Cluirehyanl siiggcstcil Gray’s Eletfy, and 
is the pliicc of his burial ; at Oliiey, Cowpbr lived. 
Beaconsfield Manor was the scat of 'WnUer ; Ore- 
gories, near lluftcuiisfield, of Edinuml IJurke; 
Bradonliani, of the older DTsracH ; and Iliiglien- 
den, of the Earl of Beaconsliehl, Scott, the 
biblical commentator, was rector of Aston Sand- 
ford ; Hei'scliers great Icicscime was erected at 
Slough, wliero lie made mast of his importont dis- 
coveries ; and at Stowe is a magnificent mansion 
—one of the fmest in England, alike for extent, 
ai'chiteeturo, and beauty of site. Pop. (1801) 
108,132; (ISil) 150,439;' (1881) 176,323. Seethe 


histories of the county by Lipscomb (1847) and 
Shenhan (1S62). 

Biiciciiigfliaiiisilirc, Duke of. See Shef- 
field (JOIIK). 

Biicklaiul, WiLLTAJi, D.D., geologist, was 
horn at Tiverton, Dovonsliirc, in 1784. J'’r<mi 
Winchester he passed in 1801 to Corpus Chvisti 
College, Oxford, of wiiieli he hecume a Bellow 
(1808); and in 1813 he was apjiointod Oxford' 
i-cndcr in Mineralogy, Tlie samo year ho was 
eleetoil a Fellow of the Geological Soeiety, and ho 
wa.s twice its president. In 1H18 ho heeamo 
renxler in Geology at Oxford, and was olocted 
Itollow of the Koval Society. In 1822 ho rocoived 
the Copley medal fuv his account tif the Kivkdalo 
Cave (q.v'.), which in 1823 ho siipplonionted with 
IteliquUc IHliiviumi:, or Observalions on Organio 
llcmitiHs, attesting the Action of a Vnivcrml 
JJclHffc, a theory ho afterwards saw oauso to 
modify. Ill 1825 ho was appointed ii canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; in 1832 he was prfisulent 
of the British Association at Uxforil ; ami in 18, 3G 
lie puVflished his Briilgov/ater Tveatisw, Ihology 
and Minendogy considered with Itcfcreni'i' to 
NutunU Thctiloyy. In 1845 ho was mmlo Doan 
of Wo.Htnilnster; but under his groat and eon- 
tiiiuous labours to benolit otliurs, his montal 
faculties gave way sovou years beforo his death, 
which took iilaco August 14, 1850,— His son, 
Fuanois Tkevelyan Buckland, was horn 17th 
Decemhev 1820, at Clnist CJmrch thflluifo, Oxford. 
Ho was cilucated ot Al'inchestor and (’Iirist Clmroli, 
amt after for Jive years devoting liiinsolf to tlio 
study of medioino at St Iteovgo’s FloHjiital, London, 
was ussistant-snrgoou to the 2d Life Guards 
(1854-63). Bvom his boyhood ho manifested au 
eiitlmsiuHtic dcliglit in natural history, ospouially 
when it couhl ho applicil jiracticully to the culti- 
vation of iistifu) quadrupeds, birds, or J'ish, In which 
study he was onconragod and guidod by Iiis father. 
He coiitrilmtoil largely to tlic Tmes^ Fndd^ Qgircn^ 
and Land and IVatcr, wliioh lust ho started in 
1800. He was also author of Ciin'osiiies of Nafnrnl 
History (4 voK 1857-72), Fish-hatching (1863), 
Logbook of a Fishcmain and Zoologist (1870), 
i^alnnd History of lirilish Fishes (1881), anil 
Hotes and Jottings from Aniinal Life ( 1882). Ho 
wns an acute observer, am! liis writings on natural 
history o.vhihife the results of frosli and ovigiiml 
ohsurvatioim in a most intori'.Hting manner. Mu 
took a great latorost in lisli-eultiire, and at his 
own cost eataVdishod nndor the Science and Art 
Department, South Koiisingtiin, a 'MuHonin of 
Economic Fish-culture.’ In 1807 liu was ajipoiiitod 
in«poi:tor of sahiion-lishorios for England and 
Wales; in 1870 .special commiHsionor on tho 
salnum-lisUerics of Scotland •, and in 1877 ou tlm 
Scotcli liening-lishoriu.s. Ho died Docomhor 19, 
1880. Me was not n Darwinian. Hoe his Life 
hy G. C. BomiMis { 1885). 

ItiicKlaiidla, a magnilloont ami beautiful over- 
green tree ef the ov<ler IlaimvmeUdeiv- (seo Wi'l'Ull- 
llA/.KL), a native <>f tho liiiiuvlayas, ami growing 
ill the island of Sumatra. The tniibor is not valu- 
ahlu. 

Buckle, IIekhv Thomas, wus born at Lou, in 
Kent, 24th Novemhev 1821, the soil of a Loudou 
mei'elmnt, a Tory and staunch clmnihman. A 
sickly child, ho was for a very .short time at' an 
academy in Kontish-Town ; no ofclier .scliool ami 
no university claims credit for Itis education, which 
yet was liheml in tho hmhust dogino. At tho ago 
of eigiitocii ho found himself nmstor of £1509 
a year, ami by 1850 ho know oiglitoen foreign 
languages, and had amassed a library of 2‘2,0(K) 
volumes, choaeii mostly to ludi) him in a ‘magnum 
ojms, which gradually took sliapo as The History 
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of Civilisation in Eiujland. Tlie iirat volume ftp- 
ptiRve^l in 1857, the second in 18(il j l>nt iiis hcrdth 
liad been ineantiino sliattered by the loss of an 
idolised niotlier ; and on 29tli May 1862, after six 
rijontlis’ wandoi'iiit' in E{j'y))t and Palestine, lie 
died of typhoid fever at Daniascns. For more 
tlifin^ twenty years lie iiad been reckoned one of 
the first chess-players in the world. 

Buckle’s plan involved, hefnre tracing the par- 
.ticiilar history of English civilisation, a general 
consideration of the progres-s of tliose eonntrie.H, 
England, France, Germany, Scotland, Spain, and 
Aiherica, in which the elements of modem civilisa- 
tion are originally found. The two volninca jmh- 
lislied are occupied M ith this jirelimman’ exaniiiin- 
tion, M’hich they clo not even eoinplete. Ills objects, 
lioweter, are clear, They are (1) to discover whnt 
is the essential .spirit of a nation’s liistoiy apart from 
particnlar men and events, and (2) to trace out 
the oanse.s of the progress which has been made 
in England and France. Under the first bend he 
cndea\’oiii's to show that tlie siiirit or character of 
a peojile is determined by material environments, 
such as soil, climate, fooii, aspects of nature, and 
the like j under the second lioad occni-s the theory 
— wliose vigorous application startled and ofiemlell 
many readors— that the iirogvcss of society depends 
niion scepticism ; that the retai-ding fomo is erc- 
diility; and that the excessive ‘protection’ exer- 
cised by governmeuts, the nobility, the churcli, 
i’tc. over the ‘people,’ lias dwarfed and hold back 
the spirit of freedom and civilisation. Tliesc and 
other positions are defended hy Buckle with great 
ingenuity and lucidity of argument and expression, 
and liave boon atlnuttcd, oven by bi» opponents., to 
contain inucli trutli. lie is accu.sed— perhaps not 
unjustly — of being often ono-suled, and of drawing 
swooping deductions from an imperfect survey of 
the facts. His MisecHuncons and I'osthwnous 
Works wore edited liy Mis.s Helen Taylor (1872; 
now ed. by Grant Allen, 18801; e,nd his Life has 
been written by A, U. Hutli (2 vok 1880). 

ItUCliles* metal instruuiciUs, consisting of a 
rim and tongue, used for fastening straps or Iwinds 
in dross, liarnoss, &c. These arc made on a very 
largo scale in the nciglihourltood of Birniing- 
ham. Both brass and iron are used for them, the 
chief kinds being called tongue, roller, brace, and 
gear buckles. The use or buckles, instead^ of 
siioo-.strings, was introduced into Enginiul during 
the veign of Ghavles II. They smni liecamc very 
fitsliionalile, attained an enormous size (the largest 
being called Artois buckles, after the Comte 
d'Artois, livotherof the king of France), and were 
usually made of silver, set with diamonds and 
other precious stones. In tlie latter Jialf of the 
IHth coiitiiiy the nianntactnre of Imckles was 
carried on most cxtonsivolv in Birmingliain, there 
being at one time not lo.ss than dOOO people directly 
omjiIoyGd in tliat town and its vicinity, who tnnied 
out 2, 500,000 paim of bucldes annually, the prices 
ranging from one shilling to live guineas, and even 
ten guineas a pair. IVhcn the trade iviis at its 
lioi'dit, liOM’over, fasliion changed, and in 171)1 wo 
find buckle-makers jjotitioiiiug the I’riiice of Wales 
for Hympatliy, on the gnniiul that owing to the 
introduction of slioe-striiigs and slipjiom, 20j000 
persons wore in tcrrililo ilistre-ss. Tho nriiicc 
promised to assist them as far as ho could by 
wearing Imcklcs liimsolf, and enjoining his house- 
bold to do tho saine ; but fashion was too strong 
even for liini, and hefnre tho close of tho century 
a great staple trade of Birmingham had become 
extinct, thougli shoe-buckles are still by no means 
unknown. 

Buckram. This name is now applietl to a 
coarse open-wo\'on fabric of cotton or linen made 
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veiy- stiff with size. It is used for the framework 
of ladies' Ixmncts, for the inside nf belts and cnllar.s 
of drosses, and for bookhincliiig. But the Ijiiekram 
of olden timc.s was an entirely different kind of 
stuff. The Kcv. Dr Rock, in liis Catalogue of 
Textile Fabrics in the .South Kensington Museum, 
after stating that the term came from the city of 
Bokhara in Tartary, M-liere a iieciiliav kind of cotton 
texture was made, says: ‘All along the middle 
ages buckram was much o.steeniod for being costly 
and veiy fine, and consequently lit for use in 
clnircli vestments, and for secnlav tier.sonnl wear. 
Grandisoii, consecrated Bishop of Exeter in 1327, 
gave to his cathedral banners of wliito and red 
bnckvain j nii<l three of the rieli veils for covering 
the lectern in that elmreli ^vere lined witli blue 
bokcram. As late as the beginning of the lOtli 
ccntiiiT this stair was held good enough for lining 
to a Inack velvet gown for a queen, Elizabeth of 
York;’ hut to iiio.st minds it is now familiar 
tlimugh Falstaff’s antagonists, the ‘rogues in 
hiickram suits.’ 

Buckskin is a soft leather made of dceiskin or 
sheepskin j also a strong, twilled woollen clotli, 
ompped of nap and earefiilly linishod. ‘Buckskin 
hreeelics’ are usually nf this cloth, not of tlio 
leather. Sec Buff Lkathkii. 

Biickstoiic, doiiN Baldwin, comedian and 
dramatic writer, was horn at Hoxton, Loiulon, in 
1802, and, having in 1822 exchanged an attorney’s 
odicc for the provincial stage, appeared next year 
at the Surrey 'riicafcro. His success was so un- 
equivocal Ibat in 1827 ho was engaged liy the 
Adtdphi Theatre, where he continued till 1883 
as leading low comedian. Except for a visit to 
the United Stotes in 1840, and short eiigagoments 
at Drury Lane and tlie Lyceum, he thoncoiorward 
played chiefly at tho llaynnivkot. of wliieh ho was 
lessee from 1853 till 1878. Ho uied 31st October 
1870. Buclcstoiio's acting was not nioro noted 
for its comicality and Ininumr, which nevor de- 
generated into vulgarity, than for its distinct 

a neciatioii of the peculiar trails in cacli imllvid- 
character he as-sumed. Ho was also a prolUlc 
dramatic aiitlior, and of the 150 pieces lie wrote 
for the stage, sovoral liai’o been liighly popular. 

BiicktliOFii (iiVm?nnu»'),ngcimBof Rhamuacem 
(q.v.), including sixty specie.s, all slimUs or trees. 
wKloiy distributed tbvongh temperate and trojiioal 
regions, but absent from Australia. — The Common 
Buckthorn (i»’. catharticus) i« cbaracteriseil by its 
MpinoiiR and enm-liUo hrancblets, serrate leaves, 
and yellow-green dicecious llowers. The berries, 
wliich are about the size of peas, glnbulur, bluisli- 
blnck, iiauscoiiK, and violently purgative, were 
foniierly much used in mediemo, but now more 
rarely, and only in the form of a simp prepared 
from their juice. They supply the Sajt Green (mv.) 
or Bladder Green of pninters. The bark afibrus a 
beautiful yellow dye. Tlie bucktliorn is sometimes 
jilunlcil for licilges, but is of too straggling a habit. 
—The Alder Buckthorn, or Breaking Buckthorn 
{It. patif/Mla), also (wrongly) called Black Aider, 
or Bcny-liearing Alder, is sjiineless, with o\’al 
entire leaves, and suiall, wliitish, axillary flowers. 
The berries are small and black, and also l ioleiitly 
pmgativo, yet ave freely eaten by liivds. Tho 
chareoal of tho wood i.s light, and is used by 
guniMjwder-makow . and called dogu-ood. The 
bark, leaves, ami hcrrie.s arc used for <lyeing, The 
flowere are peculiarly giatofiil to liees,— Dyer’s 
Bnckthom (A. in/cctorius) is a low shrub, ahmi- 
dant in the south of Europe, wlioso unripe fruit 
yields a brilliant yellow dye. Tlie Freneh Berries, 
Avignon Berries, or Yellow Berries of dyers, are 
the fruit of this and other species. —Of North 
American buckthonis there are, Ijesidea tho Com- 
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mon one, isix ov more peculiar species, The ]iiosb 
important is the Ji. prirfihiuna of the north-west 
Pacilic slope (especially south-west Oregon), the 



Alder Biiokthorn [Rlmmus frungnla ) ! 
ic, n. ilowcr. 


cathartic bark of whicli is used in modicino undov 
the name of Casoava Sagrada. — TIio Sea Ihicktliorn 
(q.v. j HippophaQ rhionnoidea) is a shrub of a 
uilVerent genus nud order {Elctujnow.). It is occa- 
sionally planted as an ornainontal shmh. 

Buckii« or Buonu, a Hottentot name common 
to several small aroinatio ovomieon nitaceous 
shvtiha of the gomis liavosnm natives 

■of the Capo of Good Hope, the loaves of u-lilch 
{folia Buchu) have onjoyecl considorablo medical 
repute, especially as a cuuvotlc. 

Itliclovlicat {Fariopyrmi esenhutum, ov Pohj- 
Qomnn ,/'b//wuyrifoi)i» J^fil^ivo of the basin of the 
Volga, the snores of tlio Caspian 8ea, and many 
part’s of Central Asia. A recent Gorman authority 
■aliirins that tljcre is no authentic niontion of it 



Buckwlient (Fagopifyuni cscideutuni ) : 
(i, n fiowor ; h, a seed ; c, root. 


tmtil 1430 at Slecklenhurg, whence it .spread o^’er 
Europe in tlie following century. It i.s also said to 
have oeeu introduced by the Aloors into Spain, and 


thence to have extended over Europe, or, again, to 
have been brought to Europe by the Crusaders. 
The Erencli name SmTasin .seems to support tIio.se 
latter traditions. It is p.ultivatcd on account of tlie 
farinaceous albumen of its seeds, which are used, as 
grain, for food of man and cattle. It is upright, 
branched, 1 to 3 feet inlicightj the leaves are lie- 
tween lieavt-Khapcd ami arrow-slianod, the llowors 
pale red, the seed (nut) black and triangular, its 
angles entire. The roseniblaiioe of this seed in 
form to the beech-nut is supposed to lie the reason of 
the German name Ihichivcizeii (lit. ‘ beech-wheat ’), 
from which the English name is derived. Biick- 
wiieat is a very common crop in some parts of 
Europe and of the United States of Horfcli Amorioa, 
but is seldom sown in Brilain, except as fooil for 
pheasant.s, as it requires contimied dry weatlier in 
autumn for profitaole liavvestiiig. In north-oast 
Germany, ana also in Brittany, Imekwheat is valued 
as a crop, particularly for sandy lioatlis, moorlands, 
and other poor .soils. It yields abundantly, ami 
requires little maimro ov attention. Eorty busbel.s 
or more per acre may be e.xpccted, weighing 4H or 
-IS lb. porlmshcl; and notwithstanding the resem- 
blance of tlie scc(l to grain in its qualities ami use.s, 
wheat or any otlier cereal crop generally succeeds 
well after buckwheat. The seed is mostfrcqueutly 
used in the shajio of groats, or made into pottage ; 
in the United states, lldn cakes of t)io hour are a 
standard food. It is very nutritious, containing 
about 10 per cent, of gluten and 02 pov cent, or 
starch, bosldes about 0 per cent, of gum and sugar. 
It is said to be as good as barloy for fattening 
cattle, and bettor for horses than oats, But as the 
seed is covorud u’ith a very hanl rind or thin shell, 
it must always ho shelled lioforo being given to 
cattle. Poultry aro vovy fond of it. Boer is some- 
times browed from it, and it yields a spiritnous 
liquor of gobd quality j indoea, it is froquoutly 
used in gin-distillorlOH. As groon Coihlor, tlio berb- 
ago of ilie plant is said to bo inoro nutritious 
than clover i but it is said to aot as a nareotio 
on sheep. Bees delight in its llowors, and in 
some parts of the United Htiites it is sown on 
this account. In America the seed is usually 
sown broadcust over the land, whieli lias been 
phmgbed in autumn or early spring, and well 
Hoarilied ov harrowed. About a bushel and a half 
of seed per acre is required when sown hroadoast, 
but a busliol is snilicient if drilled willi a maeliine. 
In the latter case it siiould not bo sown in nari'ower 
drills tlinn one foot apart, but two foot is I'ecom- 
meiulcd as being better for the suocoeiliiig crop, as 
tlio wider intervals can be properly cultivated. It 
slioukl not be .sown in England before the iniddlo 
of May, us the least frost is injurious, ‘When (ho 
lower seeds are ripe it should he mown, ns they are 
easily shed out if allowed to stand loo long. — 
Tartarian Buckwheat (F. UiturirAim) is disliu- 
guislied hy the toothcil edges of tlie .seeds and 
its more vigorous growth. It i.s liardy, ami 
adajited for cold situations, hut yields inferior 
meal, ami is reckoned a mere weed in (.lonnaiiy. 
In Canada, on the oilier hand, it is much grown ; 
but its use, as well as that of cominoii Imekwlieat, 
is thought by many to induce skin disease. F. 
ciniirylmitum is cultivated in China. — Dyer’s Buck- 
wheat i.s Foli/f/o)i iiDi iiudoviiitiK See I’oi.YCioNv;/!':. 

lllicolic, a term derived from the Greek, ‘be- 
longing to hovilsmen,’ nearly equal to I’uiitoral, 
from Latin. It is specially used of a kind of 
Pastoral Poetry (q.v.). The great hucolio poets 
Avere Theocritus, Bion, Moseluis i and Virgil's 
Eclogues are sometimes called Jiiu-Mici(. 

Kuezaez, a town of Austria, in Galicia, on the 
Stiijia, an afllnent of the Dniester, 47 miles ENE. 
of Stanislau by rail. A treaty of peace between the 
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Poles fiinl the Turks rvas sij'iied hero in 1G72. I’oi), 
9970, of wlioin (3281 M’ere Jew’s. 

KlUlt Tlic bud is the rudiment of an axis with 
its ainiendages. Starting witli tlie seed, Ave may 
trace tlie continued u})gro\vtli of the juimcval bull 
or ])lunmle in germinatioji. Again, by oxainiiia- 
tion of tlio growing 
[loint at any iige, w'e 
may fdwerve the pro- 
gressive tlevelopmeiit 
nf new ap|icndnges 
with ci'owded niKlc-s 
but lengthening inter- 
nodes of stem fmm 
tlie nndiflerentiutccl 
cinhiyonie tissue (see 
]\rT;RiSTKM)uf itsniHJx 
( lig. I ). Ill moiiocotylo- 
ihihs especially, an axis 
may have only asingic 
npioallmd; and of this 
iiuido of ^owth the 
palms furiiish the most 
salient example ; in 
the majority of dioo- 
tylcdons, on the other 
hand, every A’egctative 
leaf may no i*cgavd<Hl 
as having, if nob an 
actual, ab anyrato a 
potoutia) or latent Inid 
iu its axil, whioli may, at least under exceutional 
civoumstauccs, vegetate as a new axis or Jhaiioh 
(q.v.), or hoeonie dovelopod for reprodnetion as a 
llnw’ov. 

In some hardy slivuhs and trees the Imds arc 
quite iueonsplouous in winter, being minute as 
to bo bidden under an apical coating of l)ark 
(o.g. Taxodium, riiiladclnhuH); generally, Imwevor, 
tlio buds are well forincd before autumn, and are 
tlms fully exposed to the severity of winter. In a 
few cases (e.g. Hpoclos of Vibiirnutn, although not 
the oominon Guelder Hose) the outer leaves still 
retain suflicient vitality to oxpaiul as the (irst 
foliage of spring. In the vast majority of jdants, 
liowovor, the leaves are not so liardy, and the outer 
ones have thus to he saerHlceil for blio protection of 
the rest. Hiuco iu any upward-growing axis, the 
lower an<l earlier formed appendagOH tend to grow 
heyond the eiubryonio apex witii its short inter- 
nodes, and tlms cover it up more or less entirely 
Avith its tlcvehipiug liighov and younger appendages, 
the normal form <if every bud is thus, as it Averc, a 
kind of iiu'ipioiit cabbage ; and this overlapping 
mode of growth comes to hn of the 
greatest protective usefulness. For 
the cliaiiges of day and night, of 
weather, and most of all, of the 
seasnris, render tlie proccas of growth 
not eoiitinuous but vliythmic ; and a 
groAving point lias thus latent ns well 
a.s actiA’e iieriods. During the former, 
liowover, the outer apiiomlnges are 
exposed to the climate, ami usually 
present adaptive modifications of 
great variety and interest, Avliich 
are liiiowii as tlie biul-sciilcu. Those 
uro often wateiproofcd Avith an 
exudation of resinous varnish, or 
warmly lined Avitli an epidermic 
down. 

Wliilc, in Avhat may lie safely 
Fi^. 2. taken as the sinnilest eases, the bnd- 
"i scales are niodifications of - entire 

llliodoilendron, Jqj^vos (o.g. lilac or rluwloiloiidron, 
fig. 2), iu many plants the bud-scale 
is reduced to the petiole oiilj% This is lienutifnlly 
shown Avhero a series of gradations siu’vives, os is 




Fig. 1. — Longitmliual Reotion 
through the apical region 
of an upright shoot of i/tp- 
pitvis vitlf/iirin ; 
s, gi'iiwing iwiiiit of thdstein; t, h, h, 
Hu! wlioilnd Icnvfis; /•, k, llio 
liiiils In tlinir axils, wlikili all 
(lavclop iiilo flowovs; f/, ii, tlin 
llvst vessels (the dark imits of 
Uii' tissue InOleaU! Ihti Inner 
Ctu-U'x with its iiUei'coUiiliir 
Hpaces). (After Mnclis.) 
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A’ery often the case in the horHe-ehcHtmit j in open- 
ing hncls of Avhich it is often pnssilile to trace every 
.stop of tlie rcihiction of tlie complete foliage-leaf to 
thepct-iolarbnd-scaleffig. 3, a). Finally, Imd-scalea 
may be derived from .stipules, as in the inagiiolia or 



n, pctioliu* biitl-sc.alcs nf liorso-elipstnut, ahmviag tiMnsitinns to 
tlin tAvn true Imvcs above ; b, opoiiiiig ends of beech, .Hliotving 
Hlipninr bud-scales. 


the licceh (ilg. 3,2)). In all those cii.ses alike, the 
scalc.s arc tluAiwu of! by the opening linds in sining, 
and often carpet the ground like a foreshadowing 
of niitnmn. 

I3u<ls, as has Itecu said, AVhcii other than ter- 
minal, arc usually axillaiy to the leaves, am! their 
origin may bo traced almost as far back ns that of 
the loaves themselves j tliis may be conveniently 
seen in a section <»f the groAviiig point of the nmve^s- 
tail (Ilippuris, lig. 1). Occasionally, too, the Imd 
forms quite under the base of the leaf-stalk, ami is 
concealed by it until this falls oil' in autumn 
( Flatnims). Tliero is nsnally only one bud in each 
axil, yet in many plants ‘accessory buds’ occur, 
Tlioso may bo collatei-al in position, the middle one 
being largest, as in some bawtlioriiS) willoAvs, and 
maples; in other ca-scs, however, they fonii a a’gv- 
tical scries, of whUdi citliev the loAvest, and alono 
strictly axillary bml, may ho largest and strongest, 
as in some honeysuckles, or tlio iippennost. as in 
the Aristolochia or the hutternut, W’hcro, indeed, 
the mniu brnnehos are tlms oxtra-axillary. 

In many cases bud.s ave also of advc/ifttiOiis 
origin— i.c. may arise quite indepemloiitly of leaves, 
from any part of the stem— as is Avell .seen on the 
trunk c>t tlie elm-tree, in jxillavtlod AVillowa, in fact 
in any tree clepriA'ed of its hranclieH, or often even 
after heing felled, Tliis is intelligible when aao 
rclleeb that at all such points there lies the tV/m- 
&iio«(q.A’.|or embryonic layer of cells; in the rarer 
case of origin of 
advontitioURbuda 
from lAiots, as in 
the bramble, avc 
have .similarly a 
pencumbiitm (see 
Root) : the most 
curious and ex- 
ceptional (yet in 
a deeper view of 
cellular physi- F»g- -b— Biyopbyllum Leaf, from 
olo'fV the most ^ho edgoa of wliloli two now plants 
natiiml) mo«lo of 
orimh is avIiqii the 

leaT-paienchyina itself rotuins a sufTiciontly embry- 
onic character to give rise to ucav linds A\’it1iout the 
presence of any speoially reproductive cells. Tliis 
isAvell seen on the surface of the fronds of certain 
ferns, and is also exjieriiuentally reproducetl by 
gardeners, aaIio often raise young plants fioni the 
edges of a Uryophyllum leaf (fig. 4), or from the 
petiole or Avouuded Hurfaoo of a leaf of Begonhi, 
l>y simply placing it on sand in awnrni.and moist 
aiiinoaiMiei’e. 

This pas-sage from ordinary vegetative groAvtli to 
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that (liscontintioiiM groM’tli wo call asexual 

roiniKlnctioii, aii<l further transition to 

sexual i'e]>rn(luctlon (sec .UKi’iiOttucn’iON, SiiX)* is 
adiiiimljly illnstiatcd hy the interesting reversions 
to oidina'vy Imci-growtli wliicli tiiesc nioin specialised 
processes often oxliihit in unnsiially favourable 
vegetative coinlitions, or even ns a permanent 
liabit. Thus in I’enis (q.v.) we may liave the 
jjndiling of protlinllin direetly upon tlie frond in 
the ]>lfice of spore-cases, or that of the fern jdant 
(liYCtttly upon the pvotluvlUuin in place <»f ai-cUe- 
goiiia, Again, the voN’crsion of lloiul to leafy 
livids occurs more or less completely in niany 
garden-Jlowers, wliile in many wild species of 
Allium the ilowers become largely replaced hj' 
vegetative buds capable of independent growth. 
Tins temloncv to bud-indonondence is also well 
sliown ill the tnilbils and bulW of many other allied 
Liliaecai ; while the nmlthdication of plants hy 
cuttings of course takes advantage of the samo 
widespread latent possibility of sepnrato Imd-lifo. 
In the old disputes about tlio huhoUhutHlji (n-v.) 
of plants and aniinals, the bud was in fact often 
(lofincMl as a sepavuto individual, ami the tree tlms 
riewetl as a mere colony of buds. Bor the gmwtli 
of Imds, see IJiiANOit; and for arrangement of leaves 
in buds, SCO ViOllN.vnON, yBsTlYATlOj?, b'bOWKU. 

Budding <»' gommation is also a frequent mode of 
growth ill iiuimals. See ItepuninTCTioN. 

Itlldum.s (the Latinised form of Ouillaumc 
Bndc), the greatest iMcnoh scholar of Ills ago, 
was born in Paris in 1167. His workw on jiinl- 
ology. idiilosopby, and juvisprudenco disjday exten- 
sive learning, the two best known licing the I>c 
As.se at Ptuiiluis cjiis (lull), which contains a 
very thorough investigation into niioiont coins, 
amt the Cmanirnfciru /.inj/mc (tVh-’cic (1519), 
tho basis of all subsequent works in this <le- 
pavtmonb. His abilities wore manifested not only 
in litoiaturo, but in puidic business. Louis Xlf. 
twice sent him to Rome, and Francis I. also 
uniployoii him in several negotiations. At Jiudieus’s 
{suggestion, Francis founded tlic College do France, 
fiml Avas alHo persuaded to refrain from probihitin;' 
printing, whicli the Ijigotod Sorboiuic ha<l advlscii 
ill 1533. He was royjtl liimariau at the time of 
liis death, ‘23d August 1540. He was su-sjiectcd, not 
without roasmi, of a loaning towards Lutheranism. - 
His works were collected in 4 vols. (.Ilaaol, 1557). 
>SeG his Life l»v Relntte (1840), aud 32. de llud6 
(1884)} and tlie lattor’s edition of his LcUrc^ 
hiiiUtcs {0, vols. 1887). 

Itu'dnpvst, the nilieial designation of tho 
capital of Hungary, wliich consists of llmla(Gor. 
Ofoh) on tho riglib and Pest or Pc-stli on the left 
Ij'ank of the Daimbe, the two cities liaving formed 
a single municipality since 1872. See 1 ’kstii. 

Klldami, a town of India, 140 miles N\\'. of 
Lucknow, giving nanie to a Hiitish «listrict of the 
Iloiiileiiiul division of the North-west I’mvinces. 
Pop. (1881) 33,080. — Tlie district containo an lU'ca 
of 2002 sq. ill., and a })Op. (1881) of 90(>,4.)1, of 
wliom nearly six-seven tlis are Hindus. It is a level, 
fertile tract on the Uaiiges aud its tiilmlaries. 

l(ll<Idlii.siUt 'I'hc religion known aa Ihiddhism 
(from till! title of 'Tlie iJuddlm,’ meaning ‘the 
awiikeiieii,' ‘the onlighteiieil,’ acquired hy itsS 
fmiiulur) has existed mnv for perhaps 2400 yeai's, 
ami is, as regards the mniibevof its adhei’ciits, the 
prevailing religion of tlie world. In India, the 
land of its birtli, it lias now little hold, except 
among tlie Nciialcsc and some other northern 
tribes ; but it bcais fnil sway in Ceylon tmd «»vcv 
the whole Indo-Chinese Pcnmmilaj *it divides the 
adheieiioe of the Cliinoso with the systems of Con- 
fucius and Lao-tse, claiming jierhaps a majority of 
the population ; it prevails also in Japan (tutliougb 


not the established religion); aud, north of the 
Himalayas, it is the religion of Tibet (where 
it a-saumes the form of Laniaism), of the Alon- 
golian population of Central Asia and .Soutliorn 
isiheria, and of tlie Tatar tribes on the Lower 
Volga. Its fullievonls are estimated at more than 
.340 miliums — or nearly a fourth of tho whole human 
i-ace. Yet, till towards the middle of the lOUi cen- 
tury, nothing u'as known in Kiiropo respecting the 
nature and origin of tliis world-roligioii, lioyond 
the vaguest notices and c-onjccturcs. Aliout the 
year 1828, Mr 1). H. Hodgson, British resident 
at the court of Nepal, where Buddhism jne- 
vails, discovered tho existence of a largo sot of 
writings in tho Sanskrit language, forming the 
national canonical books. Tliesc books were after- 
waviU found to lie tlie texts from wlilcli the Bini- 
dhlst .scriptures of Tilmt, Jlmigolia, inid Ohiiia 
niiist have lieen translated. Tlie books of fclio 
Ceylon Buddhists arc in Llio language called Pali ; 
anil though not translations of the Noinilesc 
standards, they are found to agree with them in 
substance, and to lie only another and somewhat 
later vei-siim of the same traditions. Translations 
from the Ceybm standards are used by the Buddhists 
of Ihirma and Siam, Ciques of tho Sanskrit books 
of Nopal, having been sent by Mr Hodgson to the 
Asiatic Societies of London and Paris, engaged tho 
attention of the great oriontalist, Eughno Bnruonf, 
who publiMlied in 184-i his Introiludion d Vllisinifc 
(hi lioiKhlhismc JmUen ; and this book jnay be said 
tn have been the l»egi^\ning of anytiung like correct 
information on tho subject among the u’estevn 
nations. 

The most diverse oiiinions had previously pre- 
vailed as to the time ami place or the origin of 
Buddhism. Some looked upon it as a relic or wliat 
hod iHJcn the original roiigion of India, hoforu 
Brahmanism intruded and drove it out } a rollo of 
a widc-sproad primeval worship, whoso rainillca- 
tions they omleavoiired to trace by identifying 
Buddha with tlie Odin of the Scandinavians, the 
Thoth or Hermes of tho ancient Egyptians, and 
other mythological jiDrsonages. Others lield that 
it could not 1)0 older than (;iiristianltyi and must 
have originated in a blundering attempt to copy 
that religion — so striking are the many points of 
resemblance that present themselves. Altliough 
the material-s are still wanting for a eiruum- 
staiitial history of Bndilliism, the main outline is 
IK» longer dovibtfiil. Oriental seliolais now gener- 
ally eoiieiir in fixing tho date of its origin some time 
i« the BtU century n.C., and in luaUing It spring 
up in the north of India. Aocording to the 
Buddhist hooks, the founder of tho voligion was a 
prince of the name of Siddliartlia, son of Suddlio- 
daiiu, king of Kapilavastii, wliieh is jilaeed some- 
whci-e on the coniines of lludli aud Nopal. Ho is 
often called Sakya, which was the name of the 
family, or Sakya-muni — i.o. the 8akya sage— and 
also Gautama, tho name of tlie great ‘solar ’race 
of which tlie family aviis a hraiieli. To (laiitaiiia is 
frequently prelixed i'/fo/mno, meaning (tmitic. Of 
the names, or rallier titles, given to iSiildhartha in 
his stale of jierfection, tho most imiioi'tant is the 
JtndillKi, which is from tlie lootimM, ‘to awake,' 
‘ to know,’ ami which in this comioiition means ‘ he 
who is liherated from existence by the knowledge 
of the truth;’ it is indicative of ‘tlie leading iloc- 
trine of Ids system. Others are — ‘Tlie Blessed’ 
(llliagavnb); ‘tlie King of Bigbteousiio.ss’{l)hai'ma- 
mja) '; ‘ tho Conqueror ’ (.lina), Am. The history of 
Bndilha Is overlaid with a mass of extravagant and 
iucrediblo legend; and H. 11. Vilsim tlmngbt it 
iloubtful wliuther the Buddha was an actual 
historical poisniuigo, mid not rather an allegorical 
ligmciit. .Si'iuirt ami Kern sought to sliow that tlie 
Buddha of tlie legend is tlie fmu-god, and that tlie 
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details of liis life have been taken fioin solar myth- 
ology, and that the whole has been inodilietl nnder 
the intlvvencc of the monastic ideas annd which tlm 
legend ^rew np, though they allowed that Jhidiiliism 
had a human founder. Fe^v orientalists ai-o pre- 
pared to follow them. 

The Foitndcf . — Assuming tliat tlio Buddha was a 
real person, and that tlierc i.s a basis of fact under 
the mass of extravagant fahle witli which he is 
surrounded, tlie history of Buddliism may he tlms 
hrielly outlined : Tlio Prince Siddliiivtha ^ives early 
indications of a contemplative, ascetic disposition 5 
and Ids father, fearing lest he should desert his 
liigh station as Ksluitriya (see Castb ami India) 
and ruler, and take to a religious life, has him 
early married to a clmnidng princess, and snr- 
rouiided witli all the ydeiuhnir and dissiiiation of 
a luxurioiiH court. Twelve years spent in this 
environment only deepen tlic conviction that all 
tliat life can oiler is vanity and vexation of spirit. 
He is constantly lironding over the thought that 
old ago, witliered and joyless, is fast appitmching j 
that loathsome or racking sickness may at any 
nmment seize 1dm; that death will at all events 
soon cut oil' all present souroes of enjoyment, and 
usher in a new cycle of unknown trials anti snller* 
lugs. These images hang like Damocles’ sw«ml 
over every proposed feast *>f plaasure, and make 
enjoyiuont impossible. Tie ttioreforc resolves to 
try wliotheia luoof austerity will nob lead to pence; 
and, although his father seeks to detain him hy 
setting guards on every outlet of the juilace, he 
escapes, and hogius the luo of a ruligious mendicant, 
being now about thirty years old. To murk Ins 
breaking oil’ all secular ties, ho cuts <dl‘ tlio long 
locks that were a sign of his high casto; and 
ns the shortened linir turned upwanls, ho is 
always ropreHonted in pictures with curly hair. 
He comiuonces by studying all that Iho Bmhnians 
can teach him, hut liiids their doctrine unsalis- 
fnetmy. Bix years of vigorous asceticism aro 
orinally vain; and lesolving to return to a more 
gonial life, he in deserted by liU live <.li8ci\iles, 
and then undergoes a iierce temptation from the 
demon of wickeilness. Hut no discoumgement or 
opposition can divert BaUya-muni from the search 
after deliverance. Ho will comiuer tlie secret hy 
sheer force of thinking. Ho sits for weeks plunged 
in abstraction, revolving the causes of things. If 
we were not horn, ho rollects, wo sliould imb Ikj 
suliject to old age, niisovy, and deatli; therefore the 
can'sn of tiicso evils is birth. Unt wiicnce comes 
birth or continued existence? Through a long 
cimcutenation of intermediate causes, ho arrives at 
the eoiiclnsion tliat ignorance is the nltimato cause 
of cxistoiicc ; and therefore, with the renjoval of 
igimmuco, existence and all its an.xioties and 
miseries wouhl lie cub oil’ at their source. Passing 
through successive stages of coiitoniplation, ho 
realises tliis in Ids own person, and attains the |)er- 
feet wisdom of tlio Budulia. Tim scene of this ImnI 
Lrium])h received the name of Hoilliimanila ( ‘ the seat 
of intelligoiico ’ ), and the tree under wliicli he sat 
was ealleil Bodliidnima (‘the tree of intelligence’), 
whence Bo-tvee. The Ihuhlhists lielievo the spot to 
he the ceuti'o of the earth, Twelve Imndreil years 
after the Buddlia’.s ileatli, Uwen-Tlisajig, the 
( ’hineso Pilgrim, found the Bodliidruino — or a tree 
tliat passed for it— still standing, vHthough the 
religion of Buddha is extinct in the neighbourhood, 
tliere are, 6 miles from (laya town, in Bengal, 
extensive ruins and a Idth-ceutniy temple (par- 
tially restored since 1878). wliicli aro hoUevett to 
luavlc the place. Within the temple courtyard is a 
iu])al-tree, which claims to he the lineal descendant 
of the original Bo-treo. See Ho-tuue. 

Having arrived at the knowledge of tlie causes of 
misery, ami of tlio means hy which thaso causes 


are to Isj couiiteiact«l, the Buddlia u’as now ready 
to lead otliere on the road of sah’atioii. It was at 
Benai'es Hiafc ive first prcaclied, or, in the ctmsccvated 
plira.se, ‘turned the vvlieel of the law.’ (Tins ex- 
pression conics fi-om one of the titles of the Biuhllia, 
ehakmmrtiti, ‘ a inonarcli,’ being taken in its 
etymological sense — i.e. ‘the turner of a wheel;’ 
hence, txio, have arisen, prol).ahly, those praying- 
wheels seen standing before Biiddliist inonasteries 
in Tibet and elsewhere. The doctrines of Buddlia 
are inscribed on the wheel, ■which is then set in 
mntiun by a windlass, or even by horse-powev. 
The individual monks have portable ones, wltii 
which they perform their ilevotimis.) But the mo.st 
important of his early converts was Bimhisam, the 
sovereign of M'agadlia (Behar), whose dynasty con- 
tinueil for many centuries to patronise the new fnitli. 
During tlie forty yeare that the Buddha continued 
lo pi'cach his strange go.spel, lio api)ears to have 
travcrecil great part of Xorthem liulia, combating 
the Brahmans, and evei-j’wiieve making immerous 
converts. He tliml at Knsinagaiu liii Oiulli), at the 
age of eighty; and his body being hiirncd, the relics 
were distributeil among a nmiiher of conteiuHng ; 
chiimaiits, and nioimmchtal tunmii were orccted to I 
preserve them. Bee Tm’KS. 

Uisloru of the Order.— 'V\\Q most important jioiiit 
in the liistoi-y of BmUlhisiu, after the death of its 
foniider, is that of the three conncilH wliicli lixeil 
tlie canon of the sacred scriptiiTes and the disci])liiio 
of llio cliiircli. The Bmidha had written nothing 
himself; hut his chief followers asseiublcd in coini- 
cil immediately after his death to settle the rules 
ami iloctvincs of tlie order. About a huntlrecl years 
later, a second council wa.*! held toviiidicnte tlicso 
ngaiiiHt innovators who seeedeil and liold a rival 
c<»uncil. In the reign of Asokn, in 2-14 P.C'., 
there was a third, in wliicli the canon sooins to 
haveliecn fixed more accuraleiy. Bomo 150 years 
later it was lednced to writing, apparently in its 
present foiiii. TIickc canonical writings are divided 
into tlireo elasscK, forming the THpitalca, or 'triple 
basket.’ Tlie first class omisists of the Hittvus^ or 
discourses of the Buddha for the laity; the second 
contains the Vtnaya, or disciplino for the order; 
and the thinl iha’' AbMdhurmiu or inotaphysice. 
The first is evidently the fundamental text out of 
which all the suBseipient W'litings have been clah- 
oi-atc«l. The Buddhist religion early manifested a 
zealous miKsionary spirit; and princes mid oven 
lirinccsscs became devoted propagaudislH.^ A 
prince of the nij’ul House of )Mu‘'ttuha, ilaliinclo, 
cairioil tlie faltli to Ceylon immediately after the 
lost council, whence it spread to Burma, ‘l-IO A.D., 
and Siam, fi38 A.i). The Chinese annals speak of a 
Ihiddliist nittwioiini'y tin early as 217 ii.o. ; and the. 
doctrine made sueirpingrcss that in Do A.n. it was 
aekiiowleilgod hv the Cliineso oiiiperoi' as a third 
state religion. The Chinese Biuiilhist.s have always 
looked on India as thoir ‘holy land;* ami, ho- 
giuuii\g with the 4th ceutuvy of our era, a stream 
of Bmulln.st pLIgriiiw continued to How from China 
to India during six eenturies. Several of tliesu pil- 
grims have left accounts of their tinvols, wlucli 
ttirow a light on the couaso of Butldliisiu in Iiidiu, 
and on the internal statu of thu conntiy in general, 
that is looked for in vain in the Utcraturo of India 
il-seU (see Hwkn-Tiisano). As to the spiend of 
Buddhism north of the Himalayan iMountains, wo 
linvc fclm hintorical fact tliat a ChiucKU geueval, 
liaving alioub the year 120 n.c. defeated the bar- 
Imrous tribes hi the nortli of the Desert of Gobi, 
hnmglit back as a trophy a golden statue of the 
Biuldhn. . „ . • 

A prominent name lu the history of Biiddliisin is 
that of Asoka{(i.v,), king of JIagadha, in the 3d 
centnn' H.C., wJioao sM’ay .seems to have extended 
ovei' the whole poniusula of Hindustan, and even 
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over Ceylon. Tins j)riuee wafl to UutWhism what 
Coiistnndno was to (jliiistianity. He wa.s at first a 
l)Cisecntoi' of the faith, hut henig converted — hy a 
iiuiacle, according to the le^encl — lie became its 
zealous in opagatov. Not, bowov’cr, _ princes 
usually promote their creed } for it is a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Ihiddhisin that it ha.s never 
eiiiployeil force, hardly even to i-esist nggi-ession. 
jVsoka sho^ved his zeal hy building and endowing 
viharns or jnoiiasterio.s, and raising toiics and other 
mumiinents over the voiles of Ihiddha and in aimta 
reinarkahlo as the scenes of his laliom’s. Hwcii- 
Thsaiig, in the 7th CGiituiy of onr em, fniiiid tope.s 
attributed to Asoka fixnn the foot of the Hiiuhi 
Kush to the o.xtrenuty of the peninsula. There 
exist, also, in iliirerent parts of India, edicts 
inscribed on I'ocks and pillars, inenlcating the doc- 
trines of Bnddlia. Tlie edicts arc in the name Jif 
King riyadasi ; Imt orientalists are almost niiani- 
mons in1njl(ling Piyailasi and Asoka to bo one and 
the .same. Not a single hnlldiiigor seulptiircrl .stone 
lin.s heon discovered in ctintinnntal India of earlier 
date than the reign of tliis momuxdi, wliose doatli is 
a-ssigiieil to 22:fii.c. A romarkahlc sjnrit of charity 
and toleration runs throngli these loyal scniums. 
The ‘ king hnloved of the gods* de^res to .see the 
ascetics of all erecils living in all places, for they 
all teach the essential rnles of condnet. ‘A man 
ought to honour his own faith only ; hut he should 
novel' abuse the faith of othoi's. . . . There are 
oven eircuiustunce.s where the religion of others 
ougiit to bo honoured, and in acting tlins, a man 
fortilles his own faith, and assists the faith of 
others.’ Tlio no.xt name of importance after Asoka 
is that of Kanishkal lO a.d.), king of North-western 
India, niulor whose direction a cohiicil was held for 
a fresh revision of the canon. It seems to liuvo 
been shovtly after this that the JhiddhistK broke up 
into two Boliools— viz. the ‘ Lesser Vehicle,’ or con- 
Borvatlvo party, foviuod by the southern llnddhists, 
uud the ‘ (ireater Vehicle,’ w \irogi-osaivc party, 
Giiihraelng the IhuUlhists of the nortli. 

Nor the glimpses we get of tlie'stiito of Ihiddliism 
in India, we arc indehted chiolly to the aceonnts of 
Cliinese pilgrims. I’a-lunn, at the end of the 4th 
century, fotind soiiiu appearances of decline in the 
cast of Himlnstan, its iiirthplncc, but it ivas still 
strong in the I’lmjah and tlioinivth. In Ceylon, It 
was nourishing in full vigemr, the nscctic.s or monks 
nuinljoring fi'ttm 30,000 to (10,000. In the 7th cen- 
tury— i.c. 1200 years after the death of the Ihuldha 
— Hwen-Tlisang repre,sents it as whlely dominant 
and nourishing, and patronised hy the powerful 
miaditya, king of Kanoj, who held a council at 
which the docti'ino.s of the Little Vehicle were e<m- 
deiniied. Its history was douhtIcs.s more or less 
checkered. Tlie Brahinaiis, tliougli little less 
tolerant than the follou-ei-s of Jlmhllia, seem to 
liavc boon in some CiiHcs roused iiib> active oi»p4».si- 
tion ; and sonic ]irinccs employed per.secutlou to put 
down the now faith. 

It was probably during the llvst four or five oeii- 
tnnes of our era, and ns a result of ]>ersecutioii, that 
Ihuldliists, driven from the great cities, i-cbimi 
among the liillM of tlie west, and tlici-c constructed 
those cavo-tcmple.s wliieli, for their niimlier, vast- 
iies.s, and elaborate stiuetnre, coiitiiinu ti> e.xcitotho 
wonder «)f all who sec them. There aro reckoned to 
be not fewer than 1)00 Ihiddliist exca%'ations still 
extant in Imlia, nearly all within the presidency of 
llomliay. Tlie destruetion «)f Ihiddliism in linlia 
seems to have been brought ulMmb largely by in- 
ternal corruption, hut most of all by the 'Moham- 
ineilan invasion. Nor several centuries we have 
notices of it us existing in Kashmir, llongal, and 
the Dcceau, till it at last disappears in Orissa in 
tlie middle of tlie 10th centniy. 

^Yllat, then, is the nature of this faith, which has 


been for so long, and is still, the sole Hglit of so 
many millions of liuinan being's ? In answering this 
question, we must conhno onv.solvos hero to a brief 
outline of the intollectual fclicory on wliich tlie 
system is liiiscd. and of tlic general eliaractcr of its 
liiorality and ritual oh.sorvances, as they wore con- 
ceived 1)y the founder and his more ininiediate 
followers; referring for the various forms which the 
external ob.servances have assumed to the several 
countries where it is helicved and practised. See 
llCllMA, CliVI.ON, (JlUNA, J.Vl'AX, LaMALSM. 

.77<c JJoctnnc . — Ihiddliism is liased on the same 
view.s of linmnn existence, and the iiiaimi idiilosophy 
of things in general, that prevailed among the 
llrahmiiiis, altliongh it -ivas a reaction aj,ouiist 
tlieir liiorarchy. It accepts without questioning 
tlie doctrine o'f the traiisiiiigratloii of .souls, wliich 
lies at the root of so much that is strange in the 
Indian cluvracter. Nor a fuller account of tliis 
important doctrine, the render is referred to 
TKAX.s.M[({i{.t'n()N' ; wlrilo the peculiar cosmogony 
ov system o( the universe witli which it is asso- 
ciated, and wliicli is siihstaiitially the saino 
aimmg Hiiulus and Ihuhlhists, will he ile.seribed 
ninler Hism;i.SM. It is Hullicient Imre to say 
that, aceonling to Ihnhlliisb belief, wluui a man 
dies lie is iimiiediately born again, or appears in 
a new .shape j ami that Hlia]io may, aiicordiiig to 
his merit or demerit, lie any of tlie iiininnerable 
orders of bohig composing the Ihiddliist iinivei'so— 
fnini a clod to a ilivjniby. If liin demerit ■would 
nob lie Huilieiontly imnishcd by a ilegiadoil onvthly 
existence— in the form, for instance, of a womim 
or a slave, of a persecuted or a disgusting animal, 
of a i«lant, or oven of a piece of imirgiinie matter— 
he Avill be born in some ono uf the h'Ki Buddhist 
helU. These places of imnlshmont liavo avogiilar 
gradation in the intensity of the ftuHbring ami in 
the Umgth of time the Biiilorors live, the least term 
of life iieing ton millions of years, the hmmn' terms 
being ahuust hcytmtl the powers ot even Iiullau nota- 
tion to o.xpras.s. A meritorious life, on the utlior 
Imml, soeui'c.s the next birth, eltliur in an e.xalted 
ami happy position on earth, or its a blessed sjiirit, 
«ir even lUvinity, in ono of the many liiiaveiis ; in 
which the least duration of life is about ten hilllons 
of yoar.s. Ihit however long the life, whethor of 
misery or of bliss, it ends when the kiiriini is ex* 
huusteil, and the individual must be born again, 
and may again lie either liapjiy orniiseralde— oitlior 
a god, or, it may be, the vilest inaniiiiiito objeefc. 
Due legend makes IJhagavat, in order to impi'Css 
upon the monk.s of a momistory the iniportanee 
«»t their dntic.s, point to a bosom, ami, by liis suiier- 
uatuml insiglit, reveal to them that it had once 
hocii a novice who Imd been negligent in sweejiing 
the hall <jf aHseitibly j tho walls and iiillars, again, 
lu5 told tlieiii, had once existed as immkH, who 
soiled the walls of tlie liall by sjntting upon them, 
Tho Huddlia lihiisolf, before his bust birlli as Sak- 
ya-imuii, liad gone through every conceivable form 
of existence on tlio carLli, in the air, and in the 
water, in boll ami in lioaven, and had lilled evei'}'' 
c«mdit.ion in human life. When lie atLainod the 
perfect knowledge of the Iluddlia, lie was aide to 
recall .all tlie.se existences ; ami that part of tho 
llnddluKt legendary literature called tlie .Jatakas 
iuu'rate.s his exjdoits when he lived, us an elephant, 
as a binl, as a stag, and so fortli. 

Tho IJudiihist coneeptioii is peculiar of tlin way 
in which the quality et actions — whicli is expresse'd 
by the word karmn (‘doing’), including hobh 
merit and demerit — deteriiihu's the future eomli- 
tion of all sontiont beings. They do not conceive 
any god or gods as being ploascit or displeased hy 
tho actions, and as assigning tlio actors tlioir future 
condition by way of lumisliment or of reward. The 
very idea of a god, us creating or in any way 
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ruling the world, is utterly absent in the Buildl>ist 
sj-stein. God is not so much aa denied ; he is 
srinfilv not Contraiy to the opinion once 

conluiently and generally held, that a nation of 
atheists never existed, the Buddhist ireoplcs ore 
essentially atheist ; for they know no Ireiiigs with 
greater siiiiernatnral jiower than any man is snp- 
jjosed capable of attaining to b 5 ' virtue, austerity, 
and science. Indeed some of the Buddhist nations 
— the Chinese, Mongols, and Tibetans — have no 
word in their languages to e-xpresa the notion of 
(j(m 1 as Buproiiie ruler. The future cemdition of the 
Buddhist, tlien, is not assigned lain hy the Buler 
of the uni^’er.se ; lii.s karma detemrines it hy a 
sort of virtno inherent in the nature of things — hy 
the blind and unconscious concatenation ot cause 
and ellect. But tlie laws by ivhich con8e<iuences 
are regulated seem dark, and even capricious. A 
bad action may lie dormant, ns it were, for inanv 
existences; the taint, liuwevov, is there, and will 
Home time or other Ineak out. A Buddhist is thu.s 
never at a loss to account for any calamity that 
may befall bimself or other.s. 

Another basis of Biiddliisni is the assumption 
that liumau existence is on the whole miserable, 
and a cui-se vatlier than a bl&ssing (.see Pi«SXMl.S>l). 
This notion, or rntliei' feeling, is, like transmigra- 
tion, common to Buddliism and Brahiuanisin, and 
is even more prominent in Bmhlhism than in the 
old faith. It IS dilficuU for a Knropenn to conceive 
tills state of mind, or to believe that it can ho 
habitual in a whole people ; anil many signal errors 
ill dealing witli the Indian natioits have arisen from 
overlooking the fact. 'J’he cause would Kccm to lie 
largely in tlie comparatively feeble jiliysicnl organ- 
isation of Eastern.y in general, together with that 
want of security and peace, and that habitual 
oppre.ssion of the many by the few, with all the 
attendant degradation anil positive snU'oring, which 
was long the iiovmal state of things in India. The 
little value tliat Hindus sot U|)un their lives is 
manifested in many u'ay.s. Tlio punislnnunt of 
deatli ha.s little or no torrov for them, and is oven 
sometimes coveted as an lioiionv. Bor, in addition 
to the little value of their prcsoiit e.xLstence, they 
have the most nndoubting nssuranco tliat their 
.soul, if dislodged from its nvesout tenement, will 
forthwith linil another, with a chance, at least, of 
its being a lietter one. 

In the eyes, then, of the Sakya-niuni ami Ills 
followons, sentient existence was hopelessly miser- 
able. Misery ^vas not a mere taint in it, the 
romoi'al of u'liicli would make it happy ; inisciy' 
was its very essence. Death was no c.scapc from 
this inoidtable lot; for, accordin" to the doctrine 
of transmigration, death was only a nasHUgo into 
.some otlior form of existence eq^nally doomed, 
liven tJje iieavon and the .state of godheatl wliich 
form jiart of the cycle of changos in this system 
wore not linal ; aiid this tho«*dit poisoned what 
happiiie.s3 they might bo cajiable of yielding. 
Braliman pliilosopheis had sought escape from this 
eiultfiss cycle of unsatisfying ebanges hy inakin" 
tlie individual soul l>e absorbed in the univeraal 
spirit (sec BuAHsra). Gnutania had the same 
oojoct in view — vin. exemption from lieing honi 
again ; bub lie declared the Bralmianic jjeiiance.s 
inadequate to accomplish this. His philosophy 
■was utterly atheistii!, like that of the original 
.Sankhya school of pliilosophy, with which it is 
most closely eonnected, and ignored a supreme 
God or Creator ; it did not leave even an im- 
poi-soiial sjiirit of the uiiivev.se into which the 
human soul could he absorbed. Gautama sees no 
escape but in what ho calls Nirvana, fcho^ e.xact 
nature of whioli has been matter of dispute. 
According to its etymology, the word means ‘ ex- 
tinction,’ ‘blowing out,’ ns of a candle; and in the 


Buddhist scriptures generally it is equivalent to 
the cessation of individual existence. Even in 
those schools which have attcnipleil to draw a dis- 
tinction, the distinction Ls of the most ei’ane.scenb 
nature. 

The key of the whole .sclieine of Buddhist salva- 
tion lies in whnt Gautama called his Four .Sublime' 
Verities. The first asserts that pain exists ; the- 
second, that tlie cause of pain is desire or attach- 
ment — the^ meaning of w’hieli will appear further- 
on ; the thh-d, that pain can be ended liy Nirvana 
and the fourth sliows the way that lends to Nir- 
vana. This way to Nirvana consists in eiglib things 
right view’s, right feelings, right words, right 
bmiaviour, right exertion, riglit oliedicnce, right 
memory, and right meditation. The immediate' 
cause of pain is birth, for if avc were not born we- 
should not be c-xposed to death or any of the ills of 
life. Birth, again, is caused by prevxon.s existence ; 
it is only a transition from one .state of oxi.stence' 
into ajiotlier. A sentient being coiiaifitH of an. 
assemblage of material qualitie.s, sensations, ideas, 
tendencies, and mental jioweis, none of which are- 
permanent, but dissolve at death. What alone is- 

S irinanent is the lieing’a karma. It does not die. 

ut for it there would be freedom from existence. 
The cause of existence is a ‘ griispiiig state of mind,*' 
or attachments, good and bad. Tliese depend upon.- 
desire. We tlms airive at desii'e — including botli 
the desire to pix^sess and tlie de.sive to avoid — as- 
one link iu the chain of causes of continued exist- 
ence and pain. Desire is said to be cairsed bj* 
sensation, scn.satiou Ijy contact, and so on until 
w’e come to ideas, ideas, howei'or, are mere illu- 
sions, tho results of ignorance or error, attributing: 
durability and reality to that ivliieli is transitory 
and imaginary. Cut off this ignorance, bring the- 
mind into a state in wliicli it can .see and feel the 
illusory natniu of things, and forthwith tho whole- 
ti-ain vnnlsluH ; illusory ideas, distinction of forms,, 
senses, contact, Bcnsation, desire, attachiiicut, exist- 
ence, birth, misery, old age, death I 
Morality and ItcUgions Observances. — The ei^dit 
parts or pavtieulars eonstitiiting the theovotieai 
‘way’ (to Nirvana), were developed hy Gautama 
into a sot of practical prece])ts enjoining the 
various duties of common life and of religion. 
They are all ostensildy intended ns lucaiis of 
cmintoracting or destroying the chain of caiises- 
tluit tie men to existence and necessitate being 
born again, e.specially that most hnportant link 
in the chain constituted by tho attachuients or- 
dcsiras icHiilliiig from former aotioiis ; although 
the special fitne.s3 of some of tho precepts for that 
end Is far from being ivjiparent. It is ea.sy to 
underataiid iiow’ the austerities that are piesciibed 
might subdue the passions and ali'cctions, and 
]es.sei» tho attadimenb to o.\i.stence ; hut bow the 
exercise of benevolence, of meekness, of regard tO' 
tnith) of resireeb to parents, &C. on which Gautama 
laid so niucn stro.ss, should have this ellect, it is- 
dilHcult to conceive. Euckily for tho Buddhist 
world, Gautama’s moral nature wa.s better than 
Ids logic ; and as ho felt strongly that these things^ 
aio essentially right and gooil, ho takes it for- 

t fronted tliat they must contribute to wliat was iu 
ils eyes the chief gooil— escape from existence, oi" 
Nin’una. In delivering bis precepts, the Buddha, 
considers men as divided into two classes— those 
w’ho have embrococl the religious life (lirumanus), 
and tho.se ivlio continue in the world, or are lay- 
men. These last are considered as too much 
attached to existence to feel any desire or liai’e 
any hope of emancipation, at least at this stage. 
Bub there are certain pvecopt-s wliich it is necessary 
for all to obey, that they may nob brin^ greater 
initory upon themselves iii theii' next birtfia, and 
rivet the bonds of oxiatouce move indissolubly.. 
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There are ten moral iirecopta or ‘ precepts of aver- 
sion.’ Five of these are oi nniver.'ial obligation — 
viz, not to kill ; not to steal ; not to ooinniit 
aiUtlteiy ; not to lie ; nob to lio drunken. Other 
live arc for tliosc entering on the direct inirsuit of 
Nirvana by enibraeing tlic religions life s bo ahstain 
from food out of season — that is, after mid-day; to 
ab,stain from dances, theatrical representations, 
songs, and music 5 to abstain from personal orna- 
inoiits and perfumes; to abstain from a lofty and 
luxtnioua couch j to abstain from taking gola and 
silver. For the regular nseefcics or monks there 
are a numhev of special observances of a verj’’ severe 
kind. They are to dress finly in rags, aewe<l to- 
gether with their own hands, and to have a yellow- 
cloak tliro\\’n over the rag.s. They are to eat only 
the simplest food, and to passass nothing except 
wliat they got by colleotiiig alms from door to door 
in timir wooden howl. Tliey are allowed only one 
nieal, and that must 1)0 eaten beforo^mid-day. I'ov 
a i)art of the year, they are to live in forests, with 
no other Hheltor than tlie .slmdow of a tree, and 
there they inust sit on their carpet oven during 
sleep, to lio down being forbidden. They are 
allowed to enter the nearest village or town to 
beg f'wd, hut they must return U) thclv fovcHts 
hemre night. 

Besides the absolutely necessary ‘ avcrrti«)ns and 
observances' above mentioned, the tvnnsgre.ssi(»n 
of which must lead to misery in the next oxisfc- 
enco. there are certain virtues or ‘ perfections ’ of 
a snpei'ovogatory or tvauscendent kind, that tend 
directly to ‘conduct to tlio other shore’ (Nirvana). 
The moat essential of those arc almsgiving in- 
charity, pmiby, patience, coiimgc, contemplation, 
and knowledge. Cliarity or bcnevolcnco may he 
said to be the characteiistic virtue c>f lluddliisni 
—a olmriby Imuiidlcaa in its solf-ahiicgation, and 
extending to every sentient !»oing. Tho henevo- 
lont actions done ])y the Oiuldha himself, in tho 
course of his many millions of migration.s, wore 
favoui'ito tliome,s with his fntlowoi-s. On one occa- 
sion, seeing a tigress starved and nnahio to feed 
iior cnbs, lie hesttatod not to make his body an 
oblation to charity, and allowed them to devour 
him. Ilenovolcnco to luilnial-s, witli that tendency 
to o.xaggerato a right i)vinciple bo characteristic of 
the East, is cariied among tho Bnddlilst monks to 
the length of avoiding the destruction of Jlcas and 
the most noxious vermin, wliieh they remove from 
their persons with all tonderne.ss. 

Tlioro are other virtues of a secondary Iciml, 
though still liiglily commendable. Tims, not con- 
tent witli forbidding lying, tho Bmldhlsb strictly 
enjoins the nvoidaneo of .all oflenswo and gross 
language, and of saying or repeating unytliing 
that can set others at enmity among ilieinselvo.s ; 
it iTi a duty, on the contrary, espcelally for n 
srujiuiiut, to act on all occasions ns a pcnceiimkor. 
Paticiitto under injury, ami resignation in mis- 
fortune, are strongly inculcated, llniiiility, again, 
liolds a no les.s jivomiiicnt place among Ihiddliist 
graces tliau it does among tlio Christian. 'I’he 
Buddhist suint.H are to conceal their good works, 
and display their faults. As the outward expres- 
sion of this sentiment of humility, Gautama insti- 
tuted the pmctico of confession. Ta'ico a month, 
at the new and at the full moon, tho monks con- 
fesseil bhelv faults aUmtl Ijcfore tho assemhly. If 
tlie.so wore slight, .soiuo slight ponaiicc was im- 
posed, such as sweeping the coiirtyanl of tho 
iiionastGiy. This huinilmtum ami ropentanco 
seems the only means of expiating sin that was 
known to Gautama. Confession was exacted of 
all believers, only not so frennently as of tho 
monks. Tho edicts of I’i3-a«rnHi reconiinond a 
genei'dl and public confe-ssion at least once in five 
years. 


Such are the lending foatnres of the moral code 
of the Buddha, of which it has been said that ‘ for 
pureness, excellence, and wisdom, it is second only 
to tiuit of the TJivino Lawgiver liiinself.’ But tho 
original morality of Buddliism lias, in tho conise of 
time, Ikjoii dieligiirod by many subtiltie.s, imerili- 
tie-s, and extravagances, derived from the casuistry 
of the various schools of later times; just as tho 
eaauistiy of the Jesuits, for instance, porvertctl 
many of the precepts of Christianity. Tho theory 
on which tiie Buddha founds Ids whole system 
gives, it musb ho confessotl, only too nnich scope 
to sncli perversions ; for, on that theory, truth is 
to Ihj spoken, self to be saeviliced, benevolence to 
bo exercised, not for the snko of tlio good thus 
done to others, hut solely for tho eirocfc of this 
conduct on the soul of tho actor, in preparing him 
for escape from existence. To teach men ‘ tho 
means of arriving at tlie other shore ' was another 
expression for teaching virtue 5 and that other 
.shore wn.s annihilation' On this principle, the 
Biiddliist casuist can, like the Jowisli, render of 
none ellcet the miivcrsnl law of charity and the 
duty of respecting and aiding parents, on wliicli 
the Buddha hud such stress. Thus, a Bliikshn — 
i.c. one who luwi engaged to lead a life of self- 
ilcnial, celiliaoy, and 'memlicaiicy, and is thus on 
tlie liigh-road to Nirvana— is forbidden to look 
at or coiivcrso with a female, lost any disturbing 
emotion kIiouUI rulllo tho serene iiuliHerenco of 
his soul; and so important is this. Hint 'if Ids 
mother have fallen into tv river, ami bo drowning, 
he shall not give her his hand to liolp lior out j if 
there be a polo at liami, ho may renoh that to her j 
hut if not, she must drown ' ( Wilson ). 

Cftntcmjdation ami science or knowledge (i.o. of 
tho concatemvbion of causes and eli'eots) are vatikod 
as virtue-s in Buddhism, and liold a prominent placo 
among the means of attaining Nirvana, It is 
reserved, in fact, for alistraet contemplation to 
ellect the (iiml steps of tlio deliverance. Thought 
is the highest facultv of man, and, in the miml of 
an Kastevn ]>hilosoplicr, tlio mightiest of all finves. 
A king wlio liad hceoine a convert to Buddhism 
is represented as seating Idinself with Ids logs 
crossed amt lji« mind collected; and ‘cleaving 
with the tliunderholt of science the mountain or 
Igmn-ance,’ ho saw before liim the iloHired state. It 
is in this crosH-iogged, contemplative position that 
Sak.va-mmii is almost always represented in that 
crowning intellectual act of his, when, .sealed under 
tho Bo-tVeo, ho attained the full knowlmlgo of the 
Buddha, saw tlie illusory nature of all things, 
hi-oko the last bonds tliat tied him to oxistunco, 
and stood delivered for evermore from tliuiicce.s.Hity 
of being born again. 

‘Complcto’ Nirvana or oxtincthm cannot, of 
course, take place till death ; but this state of 
prcpamtioii for it, called simply Nirvana, scenm 
attainable during life, and was, in fact, attained by 
GauHiiiia him.so]i. Tho proce.Hs b^y winch the state 
is attaine<l is called P/tyoiia, and is neither more 
nor less tlvuu ecstasy or trance, wlvich plays so 
important a part among mystics of all religions. 
Tlio individual is described ns losing one feeling 
after another, until perfect apathy is attained, and 
lio lOHchcs a region ' wlieio there are neither ideas, 
nor the idea of tho ab.sonco of ideas ! ’ 

The I'itwU or ivorship of Buddhism — if worship 
it can 1)0 called — is very simple in its charaeder. 
There are no priests or elorgy jiropurly so called. 
The Srainatiax or /f/n 7 '.v/(a,s‘ (memlieants) are simjily 
a religious order— a kind of moiik.s who, in order 
to the more speedy attaimnont of Nirvana, liavo 
eiiterenl ou a eom'.so of greater sanetity and auateriby 
than ordinary men ; they Iiavo no saeranumt.s to 
adminiatev or rites to perform fov tho piuiplo, for 
eveiy Buddhist is ids own priest. Tho only thing 
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like a cleiical function they discharge, is to read 
tlie scvintiires or diseouvses of tlio BiuUlha in stated 
nsseniblies of tlie people held for that pujijose. 
Tliey have also everywhere, except in China, a 
monopoly of education ; and thns in Buddhist 
countries education, whatever may lie Ua (juality, 
is very generally diliused. In some countries the 
monks are exceedingly immerona; arouiul Lassn 
in Tibet, for instance, they arc said to bo onu-tliird 
of the population. Tliey live in vihoras or monna- 
terie.s, and sub.sist iiartly by endowineuts, Imt 
mostly by charity, lixcept in Tihet, they are not 
allowed to engage in any secular oecuiwitloii. The 
vow is not irrevocahle. This iucuhns of inonnchisia 
constitutes the great weahuess of Buddhism in 
its social aspect. See lluii.MA, China, Lamaism, 
&c. 

The adoration of tlie statues of the Buddha and 
of his relics i.s the chief external ceremony 4>f the 
religion. This, with prayer Jind the rmietition of 
sacred formulas, constitutes the ritual. The centres 
of the wor.ship are the temples contaiiimg stjitues, 
and the tope.s or tnmnli erected over the relics of 
the Buddlia, or of his distinguished apostles, or on 
spots consecrated as the .scene.s of tlie Buddha’s 
acts. The central object in a Buddhist temple, 
corresponding to the altar in a Bomoii Catholic 
church, ift au image of the Buddha, or a dagolxe or 
shrine containing his relics. Here llowei-s, fruit, 
and incense are daily oliered, and processions are 
made with singing of hymns. The i|uantity of 
lloweva used as ollovings is prodigious. A royal 
devotee in Ceylon, in the 15tn centuiy, ollbred on 
one occasion 0,480,320 llowcis at the shrine of the 
tooth. At one temple it was provided that there 
should bo ofl'cvod 'every day 100,000 llowers, and 
each day a dilVereiit llowor.’ Of the rtdics of the 
Buddlia, the most famous are tlio icct/i that are 

S esovved with iuteuse veuevatUiu in various places. 

\ven*Thfiang saw more than a dozen of them In 
(Ull'event parts of tmliai f-nd the great monarch 
Silndityn was on the ovo of making war on the 
king of Kaslimir for the ]josscssi(m of one, which 
was in conscrxuonco gh'on ui). The tooth of the 
Buddha preser\'cd in Ceylon, a piece of ivory about 
the size of tlie little linger, i.s exhibited very rarely. 
See Ckyi-ON. 

There appears at first sight to bo an inconsist- 
ency between this seoiniiig worship of the Buddha 
and tiio theory by wlilcu he is coasidered as no 
longer existing. Yet the two things aro really not 
irreconcilalilo I not more so, at least, than theory 
and inaetice often are. With all their otlmiratlon 
of tlie Buddha, liis followers have never mndo a go«l 
of liim. Gautama is only the Inst Buddha — tlio 
Buddha of the present cycle, lie had prcdecassors 
in the cycles that aro past ( twenty -four BmUlluts of 
the past are eiinmevated, and Gautama could even 
tell tlieiv names); and when, at the end of tlio 
present cycle, all tilings .sliall he rwluced to their 
elements, ‘and the knowledge of the way of salvation 
shall perish with all things else, then, in the new 
world that shall spring up, niiotlior Buddha will 
appear, aj^aiu to reveal to tbo renascent beings the 
way to Nirvana, (jautama foretold that Mitreya, 
one of Ills earliest a<lherout.s, should he tho next 
Buddha (tho Buddlia of the future), and he gnifci- 
iied several of his followers with a like prespiecfc in 
after-cycles. The Buddlia was thus no greater than 
any mortal may aspire to hecoine. Tho prodigious 
and sniiornatiival powers wliich the legends rojire- 
sent him o-h pnsscasing are iiuito in aceordauco with 
Indian ideas ; for even tho Bralunan.s believe that 
by virtue, au.storities, and science, a man may 
acipiire power to iiialie tho gods tremble on their 
thrones. One M’ho is on the way to Iwcomo a 
supremo Buddha, and has arrived at that stage 
when bo lias only one more birth to undergo, is 


styled a BofMisfifw (having the essence of know- 
ledge) 5 a mere camlidate for Nirvana is an af/iut 
( venerable ). 

The Buddha, then, is not a god ; he is the ideal 
of what any man may become ; and tlie great object 
of Buddhist woi-slup is to keep this ideal vividly iu 
the minds of the l>clievers. In tlie presence of tlio 
statue, the tooth, or the footprint, the devout 
believer vividly recalls tho example of him who 
tnid the path that leads to delivcranec. This 
veneration of the memory of Buddlia is perhnp.s 
hardly distinguishable among tlio ignorant from 
worehij) of him na a pro.sent god ? but in theory, tho 
ritual is strictly commemorativo, and does not 
necessarily inv'olve idolatry finy more than the 
garlands laid on the tomb of ft parent by a pious 
child. Sec Toi'B. 

Tho prayei-s addres-sed to the Buddha are more 
(lUliciilt to reconcile with the belief iu his having 
ceased to exist. It Is imnrobahle, indeed, that the 
original scheme of Bmhlnism contemplated either 
the ftduralioii of thestatuas of the Biuldha nr the 
uilermg of prayem to him after his death. These 
arc uii after-growth — accretions upon tho simple 
scheme of Gautama, tiiul in a maimer foiccd upon 
it during its struggle with otlier religions. For 
a system of belief that seeka to supplant other 
systems liuds it.seU enticed to pre.sont aoiuething 
to rival ami out<lo them, if possible, in every 
point. Kven the Christian climeh in the middle 
ages adopted with this viou’ rites and legends of 
jinganism ; merely easting oi’er them a slight dis- 
guise, and giving them Christian names, Prayer, 
too, is natural to man. And tiion the incimsistency 
of uttering prayer-s when there is no one to hear 
or answer, glaring as it appems to us, is by no 
means great to tlie Eastern mind. Prayers, like 
other sacred formulas, are conceived loss ns iu- 
llucnclug tho will of any superior huiiig to gi-niit 
tho rciiucst, than as working in somo magical 
way— producing their ellects hy a blind force in- 
herent in themselves. They arc, in short, mere 
Incantations or ehanns. Even tho prayers of a 
Bralimaii, who believes in the existence of gods, 
do nob act so inueb by inohiiing tlio deity 
aiidreased to favour the petitioner, ns hy com- 
pelling him through their mysterious potency— 
through the operation of a law above tho will of 
the Iiighast gods. The Buddhist, then, may M*ell : 
holieve that a fonnula of prayer in the name of ^ 
‘ the Venovahle of the worki' will ho potent for hia 
giMxl ill this way, without tronhlhig hiiiiKolf to 
think whether any ooiiKcioiis being heara ib or 
not. 

Tho element in Buddhism M’hich more than 
any other, perhaps, gave ib an advanbago over all 
Hurnninding religionH, and led to its surprising 
oxtensioii, was the spirit of imivciHal clmrity and 
sympathy that it hreuthed, as contrasted with the 
exclusiveness of caste. In this respect, it held 
inucli the same relntlnn to Brahmanism that 
Christianity did to Judaism. It n-as, in fact, a 
reaction against the oxcliisiveness and formalism 
of Ih-ahmniiism — an attempt to rondor it move 
catholic, and to threw ofl' its intolerable burden of 
corenumies. Buddlibmi did not oxpi'e,s.sly abolish 
caste, but only declared tbab all followers of the 
Buddha who emhmeod tho leligioiis life were 
thereby released freni its restrietions j in the bosom 
of a comimuuty who had all equally lenoniiced the 
world, liigli aiul low, tho twiec-hora Brahman and 
the outeast were hrethreii. This was tho very \i’ay 
that CliriBtianity dealt with the slavery of tho 
ancient world. 'This opening of its ranks to all 
classes and to both sexes— for u’onien ivere ad- 
mitted to equal hopes ami inivilegcs with men, 
and one of Gautama’s early female disciples is to 
ijo the supreme Buddha of a future cycle— no 
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(loulit ga\'c Builcltusm one great advantaM over 
Braliinanism. The Ihiddlia, says Mas Miiller, 

' addressed lilieself to castes ami outcasts. Ho 
lii-oinised salvation to all 5 and ho commanded liis 
disciples to jneaeli his doctrine in all places and to 
all men. A sense oi duty, extending from the 
uarroM’ limits of the lumse, the village, and tlie 
country, to the ^vid^st circle of inankintl, a feeling 
of sympathy and hvothcihood towards all men, the 
idea, in ftiot, of huinanity, were llwt proiioiinccd hy 
BikUIIhi.’ Tliis led to that rcmarkahle missionary 
inoveincnt, already adverted to, which, begitiiiuig 
300 U.C., sent fortli a succession of devote<l men, 
■wlui spent their lives in spvoJwliiig the faitli of 
Buddha over all parts of Asia. 

In the characteristic jiho\'o me»jtione<l, and in 
many other resiiects, the reader cannot fail to 
remark the striaing rcHemhlanco that Bmldhisiii 
presents t«i Clnistianity, and thm in spite of the 
pcrvGisQ tlioory on wliicli it is founded. On the 
other hand, by giving prominence to the extrava- 
gances and almost niconceivahle nnerilities ami 
ahsurdities with M’hioli the sy.stoin nas been over- 
loaded, it would he easy to" make it look suili- 
oiently ruliculouH. But this is not to donict, it 
is to caviejiture. The only fair — the only true 
aoconiit of any religion, is tJiat which eim)>lo.s 
the reader tt) conceive how human l>eiiigH may 
have come to lielievo it and live hy it. It i-s this 
object that has been cliielly kept m view in tliis 
meagre sketch of a vtwt subject. 

Fur tlio history of tho Ihuldha and hi!) religion, see 
Bnrnouf, Tnti'oiluction A VffisUnre BotiMfiime Iwlkn 
(a87a); Kiinpon, Die Keli'jim tics Bmldha {1«07); 
Oldonborg, Biuhihn (1881; Eng. irniis. 18^*2); AV)irin, 
I)ev Bitmha (18801; St-Hiluirc, Be Bouddha (1862); 
AVnHuiljow, Do- Jhuldkismta (1860) ; Korn. Gmhkdcnis 
mu hU UmhlhUme (188£): lUivs-Davuh, Buddhism 
(1880) ami Ilifjbci'l icciorca ( 1881) ; Mills, 2Vic /adkin 
5nhii(1870); Arnold, The LUjhl 0/ yiida (1882) ; Fccr, 
jStiides Bomldhiiiuca (1873) ; TitcojMh, Buddhism (1880) ; 
liasfclau, Dcr Buddha in aduer ja!ieholo<jic{WM)\ Alvia, 
Budilhid (1871); 84-nart, Lu Lfyende du 

Bouddha {IBlu) i Bigftjulot, Lc'/cnd of Omdama (^1886); 
Obry, Bit jYi'mtiirt Botiddhiiiitc (1863); Max MUllcr, 
limldhist Nihilism (1800); Lillie, Biuldhn (1881); 
Soydol, Bus Bvciiincliuin uud die Btiddhusuiie (1882); 
Eitoi, Buddhism (1873); Kiatiior, Biuldha {I860), with a 
oonmloto bibliography; Sir Moniev AVillwms, 

(1898); the works of Beal, E<)kiii», Kitol, Legge, niid 
Scliott for CliIne.Ho Buddhism; of Koppen mid {icldaghit- 
wuit for Tihotan ; anti of Alabaster for SiaincKC. 

The following are sumo of tho principal tranalatlons of, 
or compilations from original works in Pali, Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Cliiue.sQ! %oi>ce JIuidy, Mioiiud 0 / 
Bmldhism (1860), Bttstcyn MoHiichism (1860), and 
Lcyciids and Theories oj the Buddhists (1866) ; Bmiionf, 
Lc Lotus de la Bonne Loi (18.12); .Schiufner, I'ara- 
ntdlia’s (Jcschichle des Buddhisimi8 \lWi) anA LcbeusbC' 
snhrcibunij Sukjuutnnis (184!)); Itliys-Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stories, vol, i. (1880); llogora, Buddhaf/koska's 
Parables (1870); Fonoaux, //i»ff>H’edM Bouddha (1868); 
Fa Ilian’s Travels, translations by KiSnuisat., Beal, Giles, 
and Loggo ; IIioiieu-Thsitu(/s Travels by Stan. Julien and 
Beal; iMlita Vistura by llaj. Mitrn and Lcfniaiin; 
Dhammap'tda by Fansbiill, Midler, Beal, Hotddiili, 
Wobur, and Sclinku ; [lavts of tl>c canon in Sucretl Boohs 
of the Bust, volfi. X. xi. xiii. xvil. xix. and xxi. ; other 
parts by O. Swniny, Childers, an«l Beal ; llockliill, Life 
of the Buddha ; Beal, ii'ojnu/ifi'c Life of Hakt/a Buddha 
(387(3). 

Biidtiliisiii, E.soTEi[ia Sec Theosophv. 

a process in tho propagation of 
ligneous plants aiialogtms tn (Irafting (q.v.). It 
consists ill the Imnsfeniiig of a hud from one nhoot 
to another on the same or dilleront plants, although 
chielly employcil ns the most mpid and economical 
method of increasing now and choice or raro kinds 
of fruit-trees and llowcriiig trees and shruks ; it may 
also ho used to improve tlio fruitfulness of barren 
fruit-trees, it being quite practicable to insert 


blossom-biuls into the branches of trees tliat are 
deficient in them. Shield-hnddijig, wliich ^is tlie 
most coujinoJily practised of several modes, is pro- 
fen-eil for fruit-trees witli gummy .sap, such ns tho 
plum, cherry, pencil, and apricot, as it ol)viate.s the 
tendency in sucii trees to canker at tho wounded 
parts. It 3 uay ho performed at any time wlieii the 
hark rises freely from the young wood. This it 
usually iloos from June to Septemlier, liut tho fit- 
ness of the l>ud for the operation i.s to lo judged of 
solely hy the freedom witli which tho bark separates 
from the wood. Tlio bud must ho well formed, 
but not necessarily mature. Tiio subjoined cut 



represents the I'avious parts in tlio mode known ns 
shield-hiuldiug : u is tho luid cut out, with a shield 
of liark attaoued to it ; h. tlio stock, witli a slit in 
the bark to veceive tho shield and hud ; 0 , tho Imd 
inserted and the leaf cut away. The hud is cut hy 
means of a sharp knife from tho hrnneh on which it 
lias grown — usually a hvanoh of tho envi'cnt year's 
growth— a small portion of the bark ami wood 
Irting taken togetlior, e.xtemling to about inilf an 
inch above and thrco-iiuartors «)i an inch hohnv the 
liud. Tho woody part is then vomoved from the 
bark, taking care to )irovont tho Imso or root of tho 
bud from being injured. If injuvod, tho base will 
j>rc.seiit tlio ajipearance of n civculav cavity, winch 
IS caused by tlie removal of tho centre or growing 
point of the had, in wJiieh case it is worthlesH, ami 
sliouUI bo thrown away. A loiigitmlinal and 
ti'ansverao cut in tho form of the lottur T, as shown 
at l>, are then mailo in the bark of tliu skiick to 
receive the hiul ; the tliin ivory point of tho handle 
of the budding-knife is used to raise the hark, and 
the Innl is inserted. Tlio hark oxtoiiding above 
the imil is then out over so us to lit o.xactiy the 
transver.se cut in the stock. A strand of soft mat- 
ting or soft cotton-yarn is theiMVound firmly hut 
not tightly around the stock to hind the hark down 
on that of the bud, iu order to kcu}i the latter in its 
place ami prevent tho uccess of dry air or lioavy 
rain.H to the Avounds. Of other methods of budding, 
the rcvcrscil shield is that eoinmonly used by 
)mr.scrynien and gavdoners about (jenoa iu the reav- 
ing of'omuge-troes. The only diUbroneo between 
this ami tlie modo fiist descriljcd is that the traiis- 
l ei'se cut iu tho stock is made at the hottoin iiisteail 
of the top of the longitudinal one. Seidlop-buddiinj 
is anotlier mode iu which tho Avood adhering to the 
liark of the hud is not removed, but instead is eava- 
fully iitted lo a coiTosponding section iu the stock, 
made hy the removal of a piivtion of the bark and 
Avood. The litting of tho edges of tho bark of tho 
luul to that of the stock is e.ssential to success in 
practising this method, hut it is altogether less 
s«re than oidlmii’y shield-huddinej. It joay, how- 
ever, be pevforiiiod in spring, aiul if it fails, tho 
object in viow may be altaineil by the other method 
during .HunmiCr ami autuuiu. 

IStldtllcni a genus of shrubs of the order 
Serophuhu'iaceai (sub-order Logaiiiuceie), of which 
eighty species are known, all natives of the wfirmer 
parts of the Avorld, and some of them much admired 
for their beautiful Jlowovs. B. globosa (Cliili), 
with glolKkso heads of orange-col oiivcd llowers, is 
liawly enough to endure the climnto of most parts 
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of England, and several half-hardy species Jiave 
also hecn introduced. 

Itiule, a ^\’ntering-i)laoe on the nortli coast of 
Cornwall, 17 miles NW. of Launceston. Pop. 1000. 
Bude Castle was the homo of Sir G. Gurney, 
who in 1830-41 patented the Buth fntmer, consist- 
ing of two, three, or more Argand (q.V.) Irunici'S, 
each inner one a little above the outer. The Bade 
light Avas a brilliant flame produced by introducing 
a current of o.’cygon into the interior of the flame. 

Budgerigar is a kind of Parrakect (q.v.). 

Budget) from the same source as the Proncli 
bougette, means a small bag, and has been used 
motaphoncnlly to express a compact collection of 
things, as a budget ot news, a budget of im'untiuns, 
and the like. Water-budgets or buckets wore a 
very honourable blazon on a coat-armorial, as 
being generally conferred in honour of some valiant 
feat tor supplying. an army with water. 

The term ‘The Budget’ is in Britain, from long 
usage, applied to that miscotlaneons collection of 
juattor.s wiiicli aggregate into the aiumal fiuaneial 
statement made to parliament by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It contains two leading elements 
— a statement how tlie nation’s account of cliaige 
and disebargo stands in relation to the past, and an 
explanation . of the prohahle expenditure of the 
ensuing year, with a schoino or the method in 
whmli it is to be met, wliotlicr by the existing 
or new taxes, or by loan. The statement of the 
budget is always tin important, sometimes a very 
exciting occasion ; ns, for instance, Sir Robert 
Peel’s adoption of an incoiiic tax in 1842, and his 
legislation for free trade in 1846. ■ Mr Gladstone’s 
eiglifc budgets ( lSd9-6(i), Avheii Chaneollor of the 
ILxcliequor in Lord John Rnssell’s government, 
have ahvays been considered ns models of financial 
exposition. Their principal object was to carry ori 
the remission and reduction of indirect taxes coni- 
incncod by Sir Roljcrt Peel. Jlr Goscheu’s bndget 
of 1888 Avas also memorable. Specimen budgets of 
the chief countries Avill be found under the nunies 
of those countrie.s, as at GniCAT BitiTAix, Phance, 
iSre. } see also RiiViiNUU. 

BiKlriiiit a seaport tuAvn of Asiatic Turkey, 
on tlio nortli shore of the Gulf of Koa about 96 
miles S. of Smyrna. It is the site of the ancient 
IlHlimriKissits (q.v.), the birthplace of Herodutim 
and Dionysius. Pop. about 6000. 

Biulwcis (Czech Bmlcjui’icc), a town of 
Bohemia, on the navigable Moldau, 133 miles NW. 
of Vienna by rail. It has a cathedral, ivitli a 
detaelied belfry dating from about 1550, manu- 
factures of stoncAvare, machines, lead-pencils, 
saltpetre, &c., besides a brisk trade in grain, wo<jd, 
coals, and salt. Po]). ( 1880) 23,84o. In the neigh- 
bouvliood is Schloss Erauonberg ( 1840-47), the seat 
of Prince ScliAVarzenberg. 

Biiciuivciitiira, a toAvn on the Pacific coast 
of the republic of Colombia. It lias a hot, sickly 
climate, but is the i)ort for tlie healthy and rich 
(Jauca valley. I’op. 5000. 

Biioiia Vista) a village of Mexico, 7 miles S. 
of Saltillo, Avlioro, on Eebruary 22-23, IS*!?, soino 
5000 United States troops under Taylor defeated 
20,000 Mexicans under Santa Anna. 

Bueil-Ayrd (Span.), Fr. Bonaijik, a Wast 
Indian i.sland, 00 inilo.s from the const of Vene- 
zAiela, an(l 30 E, of Cnra^ao, like Avhich it belong 
to the Dutch, It produces timber, cattle, cochineal, 
and salt. Area, 127 sq. m. j pop. (1886) 4048. 

BilCllOS Ay 'res (Buenos Aires), the largest and 
most important province of the rVrgentine Itmmblic 
in South America, extemliiig along the Atlantic, 
from the mouth of the Plata to thatof the Rio Negro 
on tlic 41st parallel. On the NE. iti8,\va.shcdby 


tlie Plata and the I'aian/i, t)ie lattoj- separating 
it from the province of Eiitre liioa. Its area is 
estimated at 63,000 sq. ni., about equal to thatof 
Scotland and Ireland combined, with a poiiulation 
of (1883 ) 648,140 (estimated in 1888 at 800,000). 
With a much larger area it A\'as originally an 
appenda^of Pei-u, and becaiiie in 177.5 a separate 
Aiceroyrnty of itself. ‘The United Provinces of 
the Plata’ eemtinued down to 1853 to recognise 
the city of Buenos Ayre.s as their head ; and 
after the constitution of the Republic, the inland 
states endcavoureil both by AA'ar and diplomacy to 
reniiuex the maritime province. Their object \A'as 
attaineil in 1860, and tlie city remained capital of 
the province and teniporaiy capital of the con- 
federation until it Avns fcderaliscd in 1880, the seat 
of the provincial government being removed to La 
Plata, 30 miles to the south-east, in 1884. The 
pnivincc is divided into 80 dejiartinents, and 
returns 16 of the 80 Jiiembers of coimrcss, the city 
sending 9 iiiorc. The jmlilic debt of the province 
nmuuiited m 1887 to £13,740,800. Tlie budget for 
1887 slioAA'ed a revenue of £1,497,933, and an ex- 
penditure of £1,480,01.5. 

The country approaches so nearly to a jdaln, 
with only two ranges of lulls, 060-3830 feet high, 
that most of the ruin AAiiicli falls is either absorlied 
or evajMirated, or lost in salt-lakes, comparatively 
little drainage entering the Pavanii or tlie Plata; 
the largest n\-er«, the Salado (3(i0 milcHb and the 
Negro (630) and Colorado (700) in tlio south, 
empty into the Atlantic. The cliniate, though on 
the AA'liolo healthy ami agreeable, is yot by no means 
steady or unifonn. Every Aviiul, in general, ba.s, 
to a reiuarkable degree, its oavii Aveatbei — sultri- 
ness coming from the north, fieshncss from the 
south, moisture from the east, and tlio dry and 
piercing winds from the west ; ami besides 
the periodical heats of eveiy sniiimer, successive 
yearn of more than ordinary drought occur. The 
rainfall ranges from 10 inolies at Ilnliia Blanca to 
38 at Matniizos j suoav falls only in the far soutli, 
though tliiu ice is occasioimlly seen, the teinpora- 
tuie ranging from 24® to 108® F. Agricultuic, 
lii-operlyso called, is folloAA’cd chiefly in the more 
tempemte and Inunid districts of the eastern coast, 
and in those to the Avest and sonth-Avest of the 
capital, where moat of the Scottish and Irish ini- 
inigi'ants have eetUeil 5 there Avero about 1,250,000 
aci-es under cultivation in 1885, and land hna lately 
gi-eatly inciemjwl in value. The interior presents 
almost uninterruptetl pasturage to countless herds 
of iiorses and cattle, and tiic business of grazing 
occupies or iiiteicsts tlie great bulk of the iiopii- 
lation; but tlio dronglits that aflect the high 
noitliem camps, as well as the frequent inundations 
to which the low-lying southern cainp.s are exposed, 
are often more destructive to the herds than tlie not 
infremicnt plague of locusts is to the croiis, The 
coastdine (740 miles, Avitli about 150 miles on the 
Paraiui) is low and sandy, and the ports of the 
lirovinco are veiy foAv. The harbour of the 
city of Buenos Ayres is very bad, and Bahia 
Blanca, in tlie extreme soiitli, is little frequented. 
Under the circumstances, a cominercial future of 
some importance is anticijiated for the uoAvly- 
fonnded La Plata, ‘AA’liich possesses a harbour at 
once comunxlious luul easily accessible. Iinmigra- 
tion from Europe has been Avavinly oncouraged by 
legislative cnactiiwmt i and a cmnpajutivoly con- 
genial climate, an n recomnienilation to foreigners, 
has pOAVorfully seconded the eflbrts of liberality and 
patriotiBii!, In 1887 a bill AA-as passed for establiBh- 
ing ‘ agiieultural colonics’ at all raihvay stations 
AvU'liin 60 miles of the capital, whore tovA’ns did not 
alreaily exist; and here farm lots Avorc to bo marked 
out at a veiy low cost. The annual immigration into 
Buenos Ayres averaged only 40,000 for the twelve 
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years preceiHiiy ltj82 ; Inifc since then it lias greatly 
iiicreaseil, and in 1885 exceeded 108,000 (60 per 
cent. Italian, 15 per cent. Snanisli), altlumgh a 
proportion of tlie immigrants ilonbtlcss 'went on to 
tlie agricultural colonies of Santa F6 and Entre 
Ilios. Several raihvays, -with about 1000 inile.s of 
roa<l, traverse Ilneiios Ayres ; and over the less 
jiopuloiia routes about seventy lines of stagecoaches 
run. There are 6150 inile.s of telegraph wires in the 
province. Besides those inentioned, the only town 
of any importance is San Nicolas, on the Parana, 
u'itli a population of over 10,000. See Ainlhall’s 
Handbook of the llucr IHuic (fitli ed. 1885 ). 

UllClIOS Ayres* the federal capital of Argen- 
tine Republic, on the riglit bank of the Plata, 
Avluch here, at a distance of 150 miles from 
the open sea, is 36 miles across, bub so shallow 
tiiat snips drawing 15 feet of 'water are obliged to 
anchor 7 or 8 miles from the shore. It 1ms otiiev 
great disadvantages as a maritiine tiAvn : the ilood- 
tides of tiie ocean, when backed by easterly -winds, 
are apt to make the estuary overllinv its banks ; 
and again, when westerly winds prevail, the estuary 
loses both width and depth. Monte Video, on 
the oppusite slioro, possesses a bettor harbour, and 
'wouht, but for the greater facilitic.s of Buenos 
Ayres in carrying on an inland trade, liave 
])i' 0 \’ed a dangerous rival. Of the ti'ude, however, 
with Chili by Mendoza and the Amies — a trade 
which must always he carried on by land— Buenos 
Ayres imisb still cuminand the monopoly. More- 
over, in 1887, a system of harbour works was eom- 
meneed, to be completed in six years, at a cost of 
£4,000,000; it includes an advanced river wall, a 
uovtli aud south ha-siii, and a series of four docks, 
which will connect two channels of the Plata, and 
so bring the largest vessels up to tiio wharfs. 
The city has had to contend against some pcenliav 
disadvantages. Until recently, its supplies of fresh 
water were received from the Plata in nidoly con- 
structed carts; and although some granite is now 
forwarded from Jaiulil, 180 miles to the south, 
its imniediato territory, purely alluvial, is almost 
as destitute of stones as of timber — tlie former 
being princijially brouglit either ns ballast from 
Europe or as freight from Martin Clareia, an 
island on the opposite side of the estuary, and the 
latter from Entre Bios and the Gran Clineo, and 
from the islets of the Uruguay and tlie Parana. 
Fuel is almost as scarce as building material— 
peach-trees, clmveoal brought from the coast, and 
the witiiored thistles of tlio prairies yielding the 
only indigenous supplies. The city, iucludiiig 
srtlmrbs, contains (1887) 450,663 inhabitants — 
about a third of -whom are of European birth or 
descent. Among the Europeans the vast majority 
are Italian ; the rest are iirincipally SpaniKli, 
Pvench, and Britisli. Newspapers are published in 
French, English, Italian, and Clonnan, as well as 
in Spanish. The city is partitioiieil into blocks 
of about 150 j’ards sipiare, with muddy, uneven 
roads, aud pavements under clinmic repair. In 
1887 plans for a grand bonlevaril tlirough tlie heart 
of the city were adopted ; there are about a dozen 
j)husis of from 8 to 12 acres in size; new houses, 
generally of brick (need with marble or »t\rcci>, are 
everywliove taking the place of the old comfortless 
Spanisli-Ameviean oreclioiiH, and the value of pro- 
perty_ has enormously increased. The princijm! 
buildings are tbo cathedral, second in Sontli 
America to that of Lima alone, the chapel of Santa 
Felicitas, with elaborate frescoes, Anglican, 
Lutheran, Mctln)di.st,_ and Preshytorian churches, 
the university, a military college, the new post- 
oflicc, the mint and government ofllcos, and some 
of the palatial railway depots ; a Congress Hall, to 
cover 16 acres, at a cost of £1,600,000, was projected 
ill 1887. Tliero are also printing establishments ; 
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manufactories of cigars, carpets, cloth, furniture, 
and boots and shoes ; some small dockyards : and 
an Emigr.ants’ Home, wliere about 7000 immigrants 
annually arc received. The city is the scat of an 
ai'chbishopric, and iiossesses se^■eral public liljraiies 
and museums, eleven liospitals, and innncrous 
other charitable institutions. The terminus of 
six railways, it 1ms .some 100 miles of tramway 
linos ; there is cable communication with Europe 
ami the United States ; and one telejihono was in 
1888 ill use for every 173 of the iiopulation. The 
ilrainago is well planned, and tlio water and gas 
siiimly exeellont, only tlie suburbs being still lit 
with oil-lampH, and supplied with water hy the 
carriers. 'Die exports (one-sixth to England) and 
imports (about onc-lialf British) are practically 
those of Argentine Republic (q.v.); but there is 
also a river-trade averaging £3,500,000. 'The city 
debt was returned at £2,851,800 in October 1887; 
and in November a further municipal loan of 
£2,000,000 was voted. 'I'liere was a Continental 
Exliibitioii lield here in 1882. Bueiuw Ayres was 
founded in 1535, but was subsequently twice 
destroyed liy the Indians. In 1806 ii Britisli force, 
which Imd just caiitiircil the city, was obliged to 
surrender; and in 1807 another, wbicli attempted 
to recover the place, was repulsed with heavy loss ; 
and these successes over so formidable a foe em- 
bohloiied the colonists, three yeav.s afterwanls, to 
throw oil’ the yoke of .Spain. 

Kiifl'nlo* a, city of Now York state, capital of 
Erie county, is at the east end of Lake Erie, and at 
the head of Niagara River, in 42^ cnpyiik-ut i8«fl m o.s. 
53' N. lat., and 78"r)r)' W. long. It by j. ii. Miipiiictt 
is about 295 miles NW. of New uimiwiy, 

York city ill a direct lino, but by the Erie Railroad 
423 mile.s ; the distance from Chicago is 539 miles. 
In population and wealth, Bull'alo ranks third 
among tlio cities of Now York. It lias a capacious 
harbour, wliicli has been dredged so that vessels 
of 17 feet draught can enter. 'Tliore is an outer 
breakwater 4000 feet long, besides other bri'ak- 
waters, piers, basins, and canals, constructed l.iy the 
Federal, state, and municipnl governments, at an 
expense of many millions of dollars. 'I'lio liarbnnr 
is guarded by Fort i’orter, wliieh sUuids two miles 
out from the heart of the city ; close hy is the old 
fort, built in 1812, and now in mins. Two miles 
below, at Black Rock, long since included in tlio city, 
is tlio International Iron Bridge by wliicli the Graml 
Trunk Railroad crosse.s the Niagara River. 'Tbo 
water front of tlie city extends 5 miles along the 
lake and river, while .Ilufl'alo Creek has been ren- 
dered navigable for over a mile. The coininercial 
importance of Bullalo dates from tlie completion of 
the Erie Canal in 1!^25; lint .since 1862 the lake 
commerce has yielded to tlio coiniiotition of the rail- 
roads. 'Die Board of 'Trade was incorporated in 
1857. Tlio chief Imsiness is the receiving, trans- 
ferring, and storing of grain, wliioii einjiloys over 
thirty elevators, some of them stone structures, 
otiiei's iron and brick, with a total capacity of 
over 8,000,000 bushel.s. 'There are also largo 
lloator-s ami transports, some of 'wliieh have a 
capacity i)f 60,000 busliels. Tlie annual aimnuit 
of grain (including Hour) received by lake and 
railroad is from 7(),000,0()0 to {)0,0()0,U()0 Inisliols. 
'Tlie livo-stock trade, in which Buflalo ranks third 
among the cities of the Union, bids fair shortly to 
exceeit the grain trade in imjiortaucu ; the iron 'ami 
.steel works rank next to tho.so of I’ittsburg ; and 
the shipments of Feimsylvania coal, which finds a 
depot liero, have greatly increased in recent years, 
about 1,500,000 tons being distributed yearly. 
'The lumber trade is also large, but has been partly 
diverted to 'Toiiawanda, 10' miles below Bullalo, 
where more room is allorded. 'The industrial works 
comprise four blast-furnaces, largo rolling-mills, 
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iiiaclune-slioi)s, car-slioiis, iron sliijjyanls, stove- 
foiimlries, tanneries, ^)ro^\’evieH, ilour-iuills, anil 
inamifactories of agricultural iinpleiiienta, besides 
nmiiy small establishments of all kinds. The 
navigation of Lake Erie usually opens about the 
miiUllo of April, the extreme ilates being a month 
earlier and a month later. Se^'ovaI main lines of 
railroad connect Buffalo with Kew York, I’liilailel- 
phia, Cliicago, and Canada, and llicre is more or 
less direct communication with other prineiiml 
points. 

Bullalo 1ms wide streets, -well paved and lighted, 
and generally lined Mitli trees. It has excellent 
sewerage, and extensive ^vater-works supplied from 
Niagara llivev; and its liealthfulness is attested 
by the low death-rate of 14 per 1000. TJrero are five 
piiblio squares, and the magnificent park consists 
of three sections, connected by bonlevards which 
encircle the city. Delaware Avenue, tlio leading 
street for jirivate residences, is about 3 miles long, 
and is lined with douhlo rtsws of trees. Main 
Street, the principal tradiim tlioroughfai'c, 1ms 
many substantial business blocks. The city and 
county Imll is an imiKising structure of Maine 
granite, in the form of a ilouldo Itoman cross, 
with a tower 243 feet high, surmounted by four 
statues. The other prominent buildings are the 
United States custoin-lionse and post-oilicc, the 
state arsenal, the county ]) 0 nitentiaiy, and a state 
asylum for the insane '(i» North Bullalo), which 
has accommodation for GOO patients. Of the 
two finest of its 100 chnrclios, St Joseph’s 
Cathedral (Roman Catholic) is a gray (lotliie 
structnvo ; and St Paul’s (Episcopall, in bmwn 
stone, was burned in 188S. Among the others 
are 21 Catholic, 15 Methodist, 12 Jipiscopalian, 
12 Presbytorian, 11 Baptist. Tlio piiidic schools 
comprise 3(i district schools, a state normal, and 
the Central High School. The Catholics have 
Canisius College, conducted by Jesuits, and St 
Joseph’s, hy the Cliristian Brother.H,be3ulcs convents 
and parocliial schools. jVnumg the private scIiooIb, 
the most noted i-s the Bufi’alo Eomnle Academy. 
There are also a medical college and several busi- 
ness colleges. A number of daily newspapers are 
publislied, nearly half of them in Gorman. The 
Grosvenur Free {‘reference) Library has over 23,000 
volumes; the Young Men’s Association has 45,000 
volnmc.s, and its bnihling gives accommmlation 
also to tlie library and inteicsting collectioim of 
the Historical Society (founded in 1862), the 
Society of Natural H’istory, and the Mechanics’ 
Institute. Tliere are also a Eiue Arts Academy, 
Y'oung Men’s Christian Union, and Catholic Insti- 
tute. Among the cliaritaiile institutions are six 
hospitals, a dispensary, and orphan asylums. There 
are twonty-oiio cemeteries, the finest boiug Forest 
Lawn, with 75 acres. 

Bullalo M’as founded in 1801 by the Holland 
Land Company. It u’as Iniiiied in 1813 hy British 
and Indians, \lt was incorporated a-s a city in 
1832, and Jiad then a p(tpnlatioii of 15,000, which 
liad increased in 1850 to 42,300 ; in 18GI) to 81,130; 
in 1870 to 117,714; in 1880 to 155,137; and in 
1883 to about 203,000. 

Killfalo, a name often aiqdied to two distinct 
bovine genera or .‘<ul)-geneia— viz. tlie Asiatic Bullalo 
(Bubalns) with the Cape Bnilalo; aird the American 
Bullalo, bettor called Bison, and diseimsctl under 
tliat bead. The genus or sub-genus BhImvIus has 
the usual bovine bhnracteristics, and whatever Im 
its exact limits in strict zoological clas-sification, 
veinain.s for practical purposes a largo, clumsy ox. 
The horns rise from the posterior .side corners of the 
skull, are usually thickened out of proporiion at the 
base, and irrcgufarly ridged, though smooth towards 
the points ; the forehead is sliort and avebed ; the 
covering of hair is compavati\’ely sparse. -The 


common or Asiatic Buffalo (B. huffclus) has beaiiti- 
fnlly twisted horns, thick and broad at the base, 
rough on to the middle, somewhat triangular in 
section. The honis lie back on the shoulder-s ^vlle^ 
the animal walks or inns, witli its muzzle pro- 
jecting cliavncteristically forwards, The hair is 
short and scanty, almost bi-istly, slightly longer on 
head, sliouldei's, and front of‘ neck, and all but 
black in colour. Tlie bare brown polished hide is, 
however, the move 
striking feature. 

The animal mea- 
sures about 7 feet in 
lengtii, and stmuls 
about 4 feet high at 
the shoulder. It 
is a native of the 
East Indies, lia.s 
iiccn domesticated 
in India, and thence 
introdncod into 
Egypt, Greece, 

Italy, Ilnngaiy, &e. 

It is said to have Head of the Asiatic Buffalo 
rencheil Italy to- 
wards the end of 

the 6th century a.i)., and tlrero it lias been its 
fate, as elsewhere, to l>ectniio a beast of burden. 
The animal is adapted for juarsby situations, which 
it naturally affects; preferring for ils fond the 
mnk coarse herbage udiicli they afl’ovd, delight- 
ing to immerse itself in water till only its bead 
n])i)cars above the .surface, in wlncli condition it 
will remain for lionrs. It often envelops itself in 
mud ns a protection against insects. On account 
of these propemities, tlio bnn'aloes used as hcasts of 
burden in India are seldom laden ^s•ith any goods 
liable to be spoiled by water, as the animal is 
always ready to take an opportunity of lying down 
with his load in any river or pond which presents 
iteelf. In Italy the buffalo seems nowhere more at 
home than in tlie Pontine Marshe.s and the pesti- 
lential Mnremmo. 

The buffalo is a very poivcrful animal, much 
more powerful than the ox, and cnjiable of dragging 
or carrj'ing a far heavier load. T’lie female yields 
a much gi-eater quantity of millc than a cow, and of 
e.xcellent quality. H is from biiifalo milk that the 
ffhcc or Hcmi-Uuid butter of India is made. The hide 
is greatly valued for its strength and durability, 
but the llesh is decidedly inferior to that of the ox. 

The buffalo cxhibit.s a consideraldc amount of 
intelligence. In a state of dome.stication, it is 
capable of becoming very docile. In a wild state 
the bullalo is savage and dangerous, and oven in 
doraastication it is apt to resent injury. Alone, 
perhajw, of wild animals in India, it ^\’ill attack 
unprovoked. The native princes of India make 
buffaloas and tigers fight in their public shows ; and 
the Imfi'nlo is more than a match for the tiger, 
oven in single combat. The buffalo is used iii .some 
I>arts cjf the East in the shooting of wateifoicl ; the 
sportemon conceals himself Ijchiiid the animal, 
which, lieiiig a fiuniliav siglit, does not alariii the 
birds. — ^Tlio Arace is a very large variety of the 
common buffalo ; a head has been kno\\’ii to 
measure 13 feet 6 iiieliea along tlic horns. It occnr.s 
in the Indian i-slamls and in Fnvtlier India in a 
wild state, but is also domesticated and used as a 
bea-st of bntilcn. 

The Capo Buffalo {Bos differ) is genemlly re- 

f ranlctl as a distinct species. The horns are I’ery 
argo ; they spread horizontally over the ton of the 
head, and are then bout doM’ii laterally, aiul turned 
upwards at the point. The head is carried, os by 
the common Irnffnlo, with iirnjecting muzzle and 
reclining horns, but the bases of tlio liorns nearly 
meet on the foreliead, wliore they are from 8 to 10 
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iiicliea broad. The length of a full-jp-own Cape 
hiilTiilo is about 8 feet from the root of the horns to 
the tail, and tlie height is 5^ feet, Tliia animal 



'J'lio Cajio IJiifi'rtlo {lios cd'ff'er). 


is regarded ns more formidable than any other 
in South Africa, Tlio bufralo is still found in 
large lierds in Llie marshy wooded regions of Jlid 
and South Africa, bub in Cape Ciihmy, where it 
was onoo plentiful, it has now boeome compara- 
tively mro. It yriizoH cihiclly in the evening, and 
lies in woods and thickets (luring the day. It 
will readily nob on the aggrossivo. and has never 
1)0011 doineHticatcd, The flesh tlunigh coarso is 
palatable. — 7J. brnc/tj/veros is auotlier Africnn 
sneoios.— The Dwarf Wild Cow of the island of 
Celebes {Anocc or Probiibalus txlcbcnsis) is also 
related to the laiflrdncs. 

Bull’ LcatUftv, »Y Oib-Diiiiswii) Lhathkii, 
is usually nmdo out of salted and dried South 
Aiiiorican light ox and cow liidcs. After being 
limed in the usual way. they are nnliaivcd and 
rounded, sn tliab only the best part of the hide 
is nmdo into hnlV leather. Tim grain and flesh 
being then scra[i(!(] or eub off, tlui truo eutielu, 
which is of a flexible fibrous nature, alone 
renmius. The liido is next npi'inklcd over with 
eod-oil, and phiocd in the stocl;i>\ where it 
is worked for about IR niinutes, Having hcon 
taken out and^ partially dried, it is ngaiii sub- 
mitted to a similar process of oiling and .stocking; 
and during the first day those operations may ho 
repeated six times, decreasing (faily for about a 
Aveok, when one oiling and stocking in a day is 
snflicient, Tlie gelatin of the hide combines with 
the oil, licat being evolved in tlie process. The 
hides are then placed in a stove, and subjected 
to an operation called ‘heating off,’ after wliicli 
tliey are scoured and rendered free from oiliness 
by being .soaked in a strong lye of cnrljonato of 
potash. Tlioy are next worked well in the stocks, 
hot Avater being poured eopimisly upon tliom until 
the water rims oil pure. Having been dried, they 
arc subjected to a process called ffivuiidin// — i.e. 
they arc nilibed Avitli a round knife, and also M’ith 
piiniieo-stono and sand, until a smootli .surface is 
produced. The leather, Avhii'li is very pliant, and 
licit liable to crack or rot, is now ready for tlie 
market, and is generally used for soldi'crs’ belfs 
and otlier army purposes. Iluckskiii and chamuis 
or Avash-loatlier are drossed in a Kimilar Avay. 

Ulifroii, (JEOiifiic Louis LicCLKUt:, COiAitic de, 
Avim Imrn at Montbard, in Burgundy, on Se])tember 
7, 1707. riis father Avas a rich man, belonging 
to tlie noblesse (h robe. After studying law at the 
Jesuit college in Dijon, he devoted himself Avliolly 
to science. At Dijon ho becaine accjuaiiited Avitli 
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an English nobleman, Lord Kingston, Avitlr whom 
lie Avent on a tour throngli France and Italy, and 
in Avliose company he visited England. While in 
England he translated into French Newton’, s 
Fluxions, Hales’s Vcgctnhlc Statics, and a work on 
agi'ienltnro by Tiill.' On retnniing to Emnce be 
soon gained distinction as a writtir on scionlifie 
subjects, and after being admitted to the Acailemy, 
Avas ill 1739 apjmintod director of the Javdin du 
Koi, a post Avbudi gave him command of the royal 
museuniK and collections of living animals and 
]dants. Ho then formed the design of his Ilistoiro 
NaturcHe, in Avliicli ail the kiioAvn facts of natural 
science Avei-o to be embodied and discussed in Avluib 
he belicA-ed to be language of the loftiest e!o((uonce. 
In producing tlie iifteeii volumes of the llistoire, 
AvliicIi ajipearcd between 17*19 and 1707, be Avns 
assisted by Danbenton, tlie Abb6 Boxon, (lues- 
neau do Montbdliavd and others, Avhoni ho in- 
tnisterl with the eouipilation of facts, and blio com- 
iiositioii of tlie less ambitions passages. The Avork 
brought liini an imimm.so veimtaiion, and aa’us 
ti-anslated into most of the languages of bhiropo. 
its rlietoi'ical flights Aveve I'egardod witli extrava- 
gant adiuivatiou ; Uousseiui, Avho visited BuHVin at 
the eliatean of Montbai-d, is said to have fallen on 
his knees and kissed the doorstep of the pavilion in 
Avliioh parts of the book Avere composed. Montes- 
quieu, D’Aieinbort, and Voltaire, hoAvevin’, formed 
a dill'eveiAt estimate of its autlmv’s ability, 'rhongh 
lio may bo ranked among tlio jikiloHOiihes, Bnflim 
Avns not one of tliu loadovs or militant nionibevs of 
tho party. After vecolving various higli himonrs, 
ho Avas made Conito do Ihilllm by Loins XV. Ho 
died at Parift on ApvU 16, 1788. linlVon, it has 
boon said, eomplotoly oxoinpllfiod his oavu phrase i 
Ld style o'est rituinmo. ^ Ho was as ponipniis in his 
mivniioi's as in his writings. Ho regarded liiinsolf 
n» a fi)n])ronio authority on all that rolatcd to literary 
form I his KJiiiark, fiOAvcvor, that eortaln versos 
AvIiioh lio happened to odmiro woro ns hcautifni ns 
beautiful prose, illustrates his thoi-ongh misiuidor- 
standing of tlio piiiiciplos of sound eritioisni. After 
hoing greatly ovonuted, his Avoi'k is jioav, perhaps-- 
at least ont of Franco— somcAvlmt iinmirly dis- 
parngod. 11(3 aa’iih rash and ovcr-coiilidont in liis 
spooiilations j his hook has no longer any Hciontillo 
value ; niiicli tliat lie Avrote and that oneo passed 
for soaring oloqiionco is iioav rceogiii.sed us fustian. 
But lie Avas inspired hy a gomiine love of knoAvlodgo. 
Ho sought to iiiA’ost natural scioiico Avith noAv 
dignity and interest in tho eyes of tho Avorld 
at large?, and he niulmilitedly acliioved hi.s object. 
Ho may elaini a place in the history of tho diietriuo 
of evolution, from liaving opposed the old system 
of zoological classKlcatimi, on tlic ground tliat an 
unbroken succession of forms could lie traced 
tlii'ongh the animal kingdom. See A, .llicliard’s 
edition of luH (ICuvres competes (1825-28), lus 
Cori'cspondancc (2 vols. 1860); Flonren’s JiuJ/onj 
llistoire (le scs Travnux ct <Ig .ws Fiiides (iH'i'J); 
and H. Nadanlt do Buflbn’.s JluJ/on, sa Ftiniillc ct 
scs Familicrs ( 1860), 

Biltrooil IN a Jester {q.A'.), from the Ital. huff'u, 
‘ a trick.’ From tho same AA’ord comes buffo, ‘a eo’mic 
actor or singer;’ and tho Frencli nanio, opera-houffe, 
for eomic opera. 

the name of two liussian vivor.s. Tlio 
Wo.storii Bug rises in Austrinn tlalieia, and after a 
course of about 470 mih?s, foi'iinng for tho most Ai’ay 
the eastern fruntiov of X’ohiiid, it joins tlic Vistula, 
near WarsaAv. The Eastorii Bug, tlio Hynanis of 
tho ancients, vises in I’lHlnUa, and Hows 520 miles 
soutli-enst into tho estuary of the Dnieper. 

a popular iianio for insects in tho order 
Hemiptora, and in tho subdivision Avitli nnenual 
Avings— Hetoroptera. It may bo Ai’idoly applied to 
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the wholo of tins subdivision, includin}; land-bugs ' 
and water-bugs, the former to the nuin])er of 
almost 8000 species, the latter much less numer- 
ous. The Boat-Ily (q.v.) or water-boatman lias 
been already described, and may, along with the 
water-.scorpions (Nepubti, q.v. ), servo to illustrate 
the water-bug.H. The GeoeOres or land-bu^fs vary 
considerably, Init have large long feelers with four 
or live joints, are especially at borne in Avarm 
countries, are often brightly coloured, have an un- 
pleasant smell, and usually eat other insects or 
sometimes also the juices of plants. The bug^jar 
cxrcl/ciir.c, however, is the 
Cimc.c or Acanihia lecta- 
larUi, the Avell-known j 
bed-bug. It Avas knoAvn i 
to the Greeks as Koris, ; 
to the Romans ns (Jimex, 
and was bolieveil by 
Aristotle to arise spon- 
taneously from sweat. It 
is a Avingless insect, thus 
dillering from most of its 
felloAV hugs. The body 
is very lint, the long 
slender feelers and the 
legs with line liair.s, the 
posterior' part of the body 
almost circular. The length is about -ji'a of an incli. 
Tire colour is rusty red, Avitli traces of yellow. 
The mouth is Buetorial. During the day tho iusect 
lurks quietly in croAdees of walls and bedsteads, 
but is active and Imiigvy at night, sucking tho 
blood of higlicv animals, and notoriously of man. 
Since such npportuniticH but rarely occur, the animal 
nroparcs for long fasting by disteiuling itself with 
olood when a meal is oll'oved. As pests, they arc 
too well known, especially whore tho furniture is 
not kept clean, and exasperated slcunevH are no : 
longer able to console themselves with the old 
belief that the bite was an antidote to the venom 
of snakes. Tho female hug is said to lay eg'gs four 
times hotwoen March ami September, and each 
time aliout (Ifty. The larvar are in most respects 
like the adult, the inotamorphosis being incom- 
plete. The first throe broods, each reaching sexual 
hiatuvity in about olovou AA’ceks, develop, the last 
broml appears to perish, while the adult insects 
persist tnrouLdi tho winter, cnclnring a eunshlerable 
degreo of colli. Tho bod-lnig is said to have come 
from tho East, and it , certainly follows human 
migration. It was not known in .Stvasburg, 
according to Leiinis ( rfw ’I'ldcndchs), till 
the 11th contury, and tlio refugee Iluguciiots liavo 
been blamed for bringing it to Loudon. Strict 
cleanliness is tho best preventive ; turpentine and 
even coimsivc sublimate are among tbo recom- 
mended insoctieidos, The same species is knoAvn 
to attack pigeons, and other .species tvoiiblo bats 
and swallows. Eor an account of the bug family 
as a whole, .systematic works on insects ninst lie 
consulted. JIaiiy of the thousand forma have 
some scientific interest and practical importance. 
A large number may be studied on our common 
plants and trees. Some of tlic winged wood-bugs 
or field-bug.s are capable of inllictiiig very painful 
wounds. Forms an inch in length arc known to 
occur. Flying-bugs, ‘enormous and fetid,' are 
among tho posts of India, Night is the time of 
their activity. Warm countries generally liavo 
winged bugs of great f>iy.o and beauty; but if 
touched or irritated, they ‘exhale an otlour tliat, 
once perceived, is never after forgotten.’ A winged 
bug, as largo a.s a cockchafer, lodges in tbo thatcli 
ami roofing of houses in Chili, and .sallies forth at 
night, like tho bed-bug, to suck blood, of wliieli it 
takes os much as a common leech. — It is Avortliy of 
notice that a species of lield-bug {Acemthomna 
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(jn'scnni), a native of Britain, is one of the few 
insects that have yet been idisevved to show aflee- 
tion and attention to their voung. Do Geev 
oksevyed tho female of this species, wliich inhabits 
tho bircli-trce, conducting a family of thirty or 
forty young ones as a lien does her chickens, allow- 
ing great uneasiness wlien they seemed to be 
threatened with danger, and waiting by them 
instead of trying to make her own escape. 

Bllgiinnc, or . Bugavort {Cmidfuf/d), a feliil 
genusofRaminculncea', allied to Baneliefry {Acitea), 
of Avliicli both tlie European and .(Vmericaii species 
arc said to drive aivay insects. 

Tiioma.s, Freneh marshal, was born 
at Limoge.s in 1784, and entering the army in bis 
nineteenth year, showed such braA''cry during tlic 
Napoleonic campaigns as liy 1814 earned him a 
colonelcy. Kcealled from a lifteon years’ retire- 
rnent to active Ufa by the July rd'oliitian of 18.90, be 
AA'as elected deputy for Povigiieiix, ami soon gained 
Loiiis-Philipiie’s esteem ; in 183(3 Avas dc.spatclied 
to Algeria, Avherc lie distinguished liimself against 
Abd-el-Kader; and in 1840 Avas appointed govei'iior- 
general. The Zouaves oAved their organisation to 
liim. Ilis victory at Isly in 1844 oi'cr the 
emperor of Morocco’s forces gained him the title 
.T)uc d’lsly, and the year before be bad received tho 
niarshar.s Mton, In the revolution of FoTiriiary 
1848 he commaiuled tho army in Paris. He died 
of cliolera in Paris, June 0, 1840. See his Momnim 
by Count dTdovillo (Eng. tvans. 2 a’oIs. 1882) ; and 
Roches, Lc ^farichcu linficaud cn ^[fn'quo (1883). 

Biigciilirtg’ftil, Johann, HnrnaniedJlootorPowc- 
rcouis m- Pomme,)', one of Luther’s chief liolpers hi 
tho Reformation, was burn in 1483 near Stettin, In 
Pomornnia, etmlied at GreifsAvald, and ns early 
as 1308 bocaino rectoi' of tlio TroptoAv academy. 
In 1520 his religions vioAVs AA’ove cliangcd by vend- 
ing Luther’s little liook. Da Cnptmtatc Bahylomeu. 
He noAv hotnok liiinaolf to Wittenlierg, Avlioro lie 
busied liimself in preaching nml teaching In the 
university. His great talent for organisation ftnnul 
Avnrk to do in establishing churches in BninsAA'ick, 
Hamburg, Liibeok, and Pomerania, and in reform- 
ing tho ecclesiastical cstaldishniontB of Domnark, 
Avhitlior lie was called hy Christian HI. in 1387. 
Ho died 20th April 1338. Bugcnliagcn aided 
Lutlior in his translation of tho Bilne. Of liis oavh 
AA'orks the host is his Intcrprctatio in Lihrum 
PsalmontM (1323). Plis Life 1ms been Avritten by 
Bellormnim (1839), Vogt (1808), and Zitzlau 
(1883). 

BllggC, Elskns Sopiiu.S, a Norwegian philolo- 
gist, bom 3th January 183.3 at Laiirvik, studied at 
Christiania, Copeidiagen, and Berlin, and in 1800 
was appointed professor of Comparative Piiilology 
and Uni Norse at the university of Cliristiaiiia. 
His Old Nome ballads (1838) and historical 
legends (1804-65), critical edition of the earlier 
Edda (1807), studies in ancient Italian dialects 
(1878) and on the origin of the SjcaudinaA'ian 
legends of gods and lieroe.s (1881-82), besides 
numerous dissertations on all departments of the 
Teutonic ami Romance languages, place him in the 
first rank of living pliilologists. 

Buggy (an Indian Avord) is a gig with a iinod 
in India; in England it is a light bwo-Avheeled 
vehicle Avithout a hood ; but in the United Slates is 
alight ono-liorse four-Avheeled vehicle Avitli a hood. 

Bligls. See Boni. 

Bugle {Ajttqit), a iiabeavctic genus of Labiatfe. 
The (knnmon ’ihiglc {A. rcpUcus) is abumlaut in 
moist pastures and Avoods of Europe. Its lloAvoi-s 
arc generally blue, bub AA’liite and purplish A’arieties 
are sometimes grown in ilowor-bordcr.s. _ A. alpina 
is one of the beautiful floAvevs of the SAviss Alps. 
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Bilffic (Fi’. bujjle; Oav.Jliigclhoi'n ; Itfil, tromhu), 
a treljlc! musical instrument with a cun montlipiece, 
uHiialiymade of copper, with streiigthoniiig pieces 
of iu’ii^s HoUleved on whoro most cximsotl to ■\vea)'. 
The hell IB leas expanded than thoTveninot (e.v.l, 
anil tliQ tube is fihortev and more conical. (Oom- 
paro the ligure with tlioso in the articles CoiiNKT 
and TnuJirET.) This form gives it that peculiar, 



penetrating, and far-reaching sound which renders 
It so admirably suil(?d for its solo inirpose— viz. a 
military signa'lling instrument. The Imglc was 
formerly used only in the infantry branch of tlio 
service ; hut it bus now «uporsot1e<i the trumpet for 
field duty in the cavalry and artillery liruiiclies. 

‘ ” in the key of Bb, and its notes avo " 


It Is made 


open notes of the tnlio — C (below the stave), (t, C, 
E, G. It 1ms also 0, octar-c lower, and Bb and G 
above; bat tlie lirst- five are the only eircctivc 
notes, It is provided with two ring.^, to whioli a 
cord is attached for saspeusiou to tlie shoulder of 
the bugler, See IlAxn (Atii.iTAUY). 

The Kent biii/fc, a Imgle witli keys to provide the 
additional note's (see Mii.sic — Muftical InstnimentH), 
Avas at one time very popular as a loading iustru- 
lueut in brass bauds. Jfc was, however, dillicult 
to play, and anothor modilication, tlio vulvcd 
hngte, 'was introduced. Both avo iiorv entirely 
supoasedod by the Cornet (q.v.) as a leadiim 
instrument, except in the jmrcly Imglo-bamls or 
some of the rillc regiments. A vaivcd attachment 
to fit on to the ordinary bugle, to enable it to l)e 
used as a baud instrument, 1ms also been invented, 
but little use has been made of it. 

Jinqte sonmh or iHdls, ns tlie military signals are 
called, are all Avritten Avithiii tbo compass of the 
live principal notes of the bugle. They vary in 
clmractor from a single note G, meaning ‘right’ 
(two Gh being ‘centro,’ and three ‘left’), to the 
infantry ‘ reveille,’ or morning call, Avliicli maybe 
.said to have some pretensions to being a musical 
composition, as it has live jnovoments, a largo, 
ailogretto, vivace, mlagio, and presto. 'I'lic soldiers 
display much ingenuity and considorablo humour 
in adapting words to' many of the calls, ^Yo 
append a few of the ‘ souikIh ’ as Rpccinioiis s 
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Ituglc is a name for a slonder, elongated kind 
of Bead (q.v.), usually black. 

ItiigloSS, a name popularly applied to many 
plants of the natural order Boraginea’. (ipA’.), more 
strictly to ylm7<».9rt {LyMpsia) anensis, n common 
weed in coriiliohls in Britain. The heantifnl 
Kchiiun vidyarc hoars the English name of Yipor’s 
Bngloss, Both the, SB plants are naturalised in the 
UiiitCil States. 

lSllg:nlnin, a toAvn in tlie liussian government 
of San'iara, on tlie Buguhninka, a trilmtary of the 
Kama, Pop. (18vS4) 13,7iO. 

ISltg'linislnih a town in tlio Ihissiaii govern- 
ment of Samara, on tlie Kiuel, in the great Volga 
Bteppe, Avith (1881) 19,300 iiihabitiints. 

ituia or Koule Work, the name applied to 
a sort of inlaying of brass scrolls and obner oi-na- 
mental patterns in avooiI. Tlio name i.s ilerived 
from its inventor, Charles Andrd Bonle ( 1042-1732), 
an Italian cahinetmaker in the service of Louis 
XlV._ He employed veneers of dark-eolonred 
tovtoiso-sliell, inlaid with brass. Cabinets of his 
manufacture are highly prized, ns are also those of 
his contomporary Iteisnor, a Genniui, Avho used a 
ground of tnliji-wood, inhud Avith floAvers, ,'ce. in 
<larker Avoods, and varied Avith margins and hand.s 
of light Avood, Avith the grain cro.s.sdd for contrast, 
Tliis modification of bulil-AVork is correctly called 


Beisnor Avork. For details of tlio inothods of 
working, see Inlaying, and Mo.saic ; also Matp 

QUJi’ritY. 

Itiilii'.stoiie, a A-aviety of Quartz (q.v,), con- 
taining imiuy small empty colls, Avliich gh'e it a 
pecidiav rouglmess of surface, pavbvcAilftvly aAla)itiug 
It for millstones. The name is gh'on Avithout 
rofcroiico to geological relations, but it is vein 
g\iartz, rather than true quartz rook, Avliich ordin- 
arily jxssunies tlie character of hulu'stone. There 
avo dillovent varieties of IniUvstono, some of which 
are more compact, or have siniillev cells tiian others ; 
and those in Avliich tlie cells are small and very 
regularly distributed, about eipial in diameter to 
the spaces hetAvcon tlieni, the stone heing also as 
Iiard ns rock-crystal, are most csteoineil, tlooil 
huhnstone is found at ConAvay in AVales, and at 
soA-cral places in Scotland, as well as near Cologne 
in Germany. Ihdir.stoiies are rpiarriod in Ncav 
York, Poiiiisylvaiiia, and North Carolina, Bui tlie 
iiucst mill.stones are olitaiued from tlio quarries of 
La l''ei'te-.son.s-J'ouarre, in the doiiartmeiit of Seine- 
ot-Marno, near Paris, It is not mmsnal to form 
millstones of pieces of Imhvslone cut into parallelo- 
pipods, like great Avedges of soaii, and hound to- 
gether by iron hoops. 'The stone is fouml in hods 
or in detached masses, and the mode of iiuanying 
is peculiar. 'When the mass is large, it is cut out 
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into tlie fonn of n linye cylinder; around tliis 
grooves avo cut, at distancDS of about 18 inches, the 
intended tliicknoss of tlio niiilstones ; into these 
grooves u-ooden wed^s are drii-cn, and \\-nter is 
thyowu upon tlic ^YelTgcs, wliici), causing the ^Yool\ 
to swell, splits the cyliniler into the slices required. 
—Millstones are sometimes made of siliceous grit- 
stones, of aandstouQ, and oven of granite (see 
Mii-l). Bulirstoiie millstones are extromoly dur- 
able. 

Biiildiiig. The walls of a lionso may he Imilt 
of wood, stoiie, brick, lirick and timber, iron, miul, 
tiirf, and o\‘en enow. In the arctic regions a honse 
with snow walls i.s felt to ho fairly comfortable. 
In the tropic.s a strong tent coiistniotcil of posts 
and palm-lcavcs sullices for an at)ode. The follow- 
ing tradesmen take part in the evccLion of an 
ordinary dwelling-house : Mason or bricklayer, 
marblc-ciittor, carpenter, joiner, slater, plasterer, 
glazier, smith or founder, plumber, gas-fitter, 
painter, and holl-liangcr. 

Stic and Foundation . — If there is a clioico of 
site, one should ho chosen witli a dry .subsoil and 
good natural drainage. Where ground lins been 
made up artilicialty, it should either be carefully 
avoided, or the tracks for the foundation courses of 
the walls must lie sunk till they reach the natural 
stratum of earth or surface of rock. In certain 
situations, as where tlie ground is marsliy, wooden 
Piles (q.v.) are used to carry walls. However dry 
the ground maybe, a ‘damp-proof course’ slioulil 
bo formed a little above the level of the ground by 
levelling the walls and spreading a tliin layer 
of asphalt over them, or l)y laying a coume of 
glazed pottery slabs. The damp-proof eour.se 
should be betow the lowest llooring-joist.s. See 
Foundation, and Asphalt. 

Walh . — For buildings siieh as cburclies and 
houses in most civilised countries, walls are nearly 
always constructed of brick or stone. But in 
Norway, Sweden, Ilnssia, and Switzerland, us 
well as in parts of Asia and jVnierica, many 
iiouses, and in some cases cliurches, are erceteit 
entirely of wood (sec Ciialbt). Anotlior way 
of constructing walls has recently lieon adoptcil 
largely on the continent of Europe, and to some 
extent also in America. This consists of a con- 
crete (called b6ton in France) formed of sand, 
pebbles, broken stone, and lime mixed with 
water. It is a revival of an aneiout Koinan 
metliod, and, on the Continent c-specially, has pro- 
duced satisfactory results. Stone walls for ordinary 
houses are usually built two feet thick, but they 
avo often made much thicker in the case of largo 
public buildings. Their Masonry (q.v.) is either 
of Ashlar (q.v.) work or of Hubble (q.v.), jointed 
witli mortar, which is also used for bricdvwork 
(see Cummnts). The external brick walls of some 
, bouses avo only 9 inches thick, but they shouUl be 
at least 14 iiiclies tliick, especially if the building 
is two stories or more in heiglit. Tlioy are often 
built hollow— i.o. with hollow spaces formed iu 
their Ihickness— which tends to keep down damp 
(see BltiaNLAYiN(i)' Drains, chimneys, and staim 
are referred to uudor their respective beads. For 
the construction of arches, see BitiDCiK. 

Puftitions. —On the gruuml-lloor, and wherever 
strength of coustruetion is required, these are best 
formed of brick, usually 4i- inches, occasionally 6, 
and .sometime.s 9 inches thick. They arc now occa- 
sionally built of hollow bvic\?s. Wooden partitions 
are formed of upright quavtorings or studs, called 
in Scotland stamlards, 4^ by 2 inches, and from 12 
to 14 inches apart, and covered with lath to receive 
plaster. In Great Britain these timber partitions 
are left hollow, hut iu Paris the quarterings are 
nailed over horizontally with strong oak laths a few 
iaelie.s apart, and all tlio iiitor.space.s filled in with 
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.stone rubble. 2 V piaster of Paris mortar is then 
pressed through the nibble, leaving as inucli boily 
on the surfaces ns will cover and imbed all the 
timber, and in this way form a solid partition. 

Floorinij. — ^'i'he lowest floor, if formed of wood, 
shouUl he above the level of the ground, sliotild 
have a space below tiie joists, and air should lie 
admitted Iw openings through the walls for venti- 
lation. It tliis is not done, the timber is apt 
to be attacked by dry-rot, caused by a specie-s of 
fungus. Floors iiear the level of tlio ground, 
when laid rvitli flag.stone.s, asphalt, or cement, 
require a six-iiieh layer of broken .stones, covered 
with a bed of mortar or cement below thorn. AW 
tlie lioois of a house, except in some apartments of 
the lowe.sb .story, are iisiialiy formed 01 wood ; but 
if they arc of large size, the joists are often sup- 
ported by iron beams (see GiriDliU). Floors whose 
under shies form ceiliii'^s of rooms below them 
require to be ‘deafened’ with a layer of some 
mi.xtui'o such a.s coarse plaster, Jiiortar, and eliopped 
straw, or of ashes and lime, under the llooring- 
boards. In largo or important buildings lloovs are 
often eomstructed of either solid or hollow brick 
arclies thrown between iron beams, in which case 
they are fireproof. Beo Fi-ooti. 

UoofuKj , — For large siian.s iron roofs are a feature 
of the age, and the French have been pavticiilarl v 
successful iu the artistic treatment of this material. 
Wooden roofs are still, however, commonly put 011 
ordinary houses. The main features of construc- 
tion ai'o oxirlained under the bead Roov. Where 
it i.s available, Slate (q.v.) i.s for the most 
part used to cover sloping voof.s, hut occasionally 
thin ilagatone takes the place of slate. Tiles 
of red, hluo, and other eolour.s arc now somc- 
timo.s clioson, even for the roofs of public buildings, 
in preference to slate when colour cfleet is songlit 
after, Flab roofs arc covered witli lead or zinc, the 
former being the inoro durable. The gutters, ilush- 
ings, and generally also the ridges of roofs, are 
likewise formed of lead; bub they are also 
frequently made of zinc, which docs not last Jong 
iu large t^)^vns, although it is move durable in the 
country. Tliateli, felt, Asphalt (q.v.), and wooden 
Sliiiiglesfq.v.) arc all used to cover roofs ; and glass 
is largely used in roofs of railway stations, exTiibi- 
tions, and tlio like, 

Joincr-mfk.— 'DomH, windows, shnttem, anti 
generally what are called the internal finishings of 
a hoiise, are made and litted up bj- tlio joiner. See 
CAnPRNTiu', Dooii, Window. 

IHaUcV'WOvli . — Tlie covering of the iutoriial sur- 
face of walls, and the sinfaco of partition.s and 
ceilings with plaster, as well as the coirntriiction 
of the cornices and other modelled decorations of 
rooms in plaster of Paris, is done by the plasterer. 
The insido of oxtornal atone and solid brick 
walls should ho strapped ami lathed hefore being 
plastered, otlierwise it is dillicult to keep the 
plaster dry. See 1’lastering. 

Pfiuii/icr-ieorA'.— Much of the comfort of a house 
dopoiuisupon tlie eirioioncy wibhwliieh tlie plumber, 
does his work. The lead water-pipes slnmlil he 
placed in situations protected from frost, and they 
should he of a .siilficieiit tiiickness to stand the 
required pres-siire. Load piping is not very suit- 
able for tlie couvoyimco oT not water (see Lead ). 
Easy access should ho given to watev-cisleriis, in 
order that they may ho frequently cleaned. All 
the iittiugs of eisteviiB, baths, and watov-cloaets, 
and soldered joints everywhere, require the utmo.st 
care and attoiition. A very .small hole, tlirongli 
which an almost invisible drop of water can escape, 
will often cause much damago before it is detected. 
The lend and zinc work of rooling noticeil above 
is done by the (iliuiibcr. Zinc baths aro not so 
common ns tliey were, enamelled iron ones being 
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jH-efeiTcil to tlieiii ; Imt those made of strong 
earthenware, witli a white glaze, are perhaps the 
hest of all, as a glaze on huviit clay docs not chip 
like an enamel on metal, Excellent kitchen-sinks 
are also made of glazed earthenware, but those 
formed of lead on a wood framing have also advan- 
tages, and have been longer in use. Siieh questions 
as the non-desirnhility of having fixed wasli-liaiul 
basins in \>edvoo5ns, ' and t\ie trapping of idpes 
whi<5h enter drains, will he treated of under the 
head Saxitatiox. 

Gm-Jittind. — The gn.s-pipos of a house sliould ho 
of tin, ns it is harder and stands' imicli better than 
tho cheap composition tubing, made of a mixturo 
of lead with other metals, now so imicli used. 
Unless they arc formed of iron, gas-])ipes should ho 
placed ill protected cliaimols, and not exposed on 
tho Hurfaco of Avails. Leaks in tin or other more or 
less soft-metal pipes are frequently caused hy the 
carelessness of joiners driving nails throngii Uicni. 
It occnsicmally happens that rats gnaw throngii 
these kinds of pijies wlion they are in their way, 
and tiicy more frequently destroy leail Avator- 
pi]ieH in the same inamier. In order to he sure 
tliat the gns-])jnes in a house arc iKU'fectly air- 
tight, tliey should he tested Avitli a force-pump and 
an indicator. 

Windows of houses are most cominouly 
glazed w’itli sheefc-glnss A'arying in Aveight from lo 
to 20 nuucoH per suporlicial hioC. Tliickov kinds 
are made for very large-sized panes. When plate* 
glass is used, it is generally about ono-fourth of an 
iiioli thick. In somo shop avlikIoavh it is consider- 
ably tliiekov. I'^QW persons, except tlioso wlio have 
muoh oxporlciico in tho inattor are aware hoAV 
great is tlie diirurenee in tlio (nudities of plate- 
glass. Some kinds will keep uloan six times as 
Tong as others under jirecisoly the same oirciun- 
stances, Tlio qualities of sheot-gluss also dilt'er 
eniisiderably, hut it is ninch move easy to select 
good gUwa of bids kind. Hue Gi.a.ss. 

Pahitiug ctnd iVncrw/i/.— The jiiiintiiig or paper- 
ing of plastered Avails sliould not he attuiniited till 
they are thoi’onglily dry. Paint greatly Iiolps to 
pr(}.‘jorve oxtonial wood-work, an<l it is equally 
nccossary to frequently ronow tho jminting of light 
railings or halcony panels, if they arc made of nial- 
loahloivon, Inside work, such as doors, Hlmttors, 
architraves. AviiidoAv-lirensts, ami Avails {if not 
papctrcd), shonld get at least four coats of oil-paint, 
l'Ve(|iioutly tliOBO linisliings rceoivo tlirejo coats of 
varnish instead of paint, if it is dosivml to show 
the grain of tho wood. It in often the case that 
a first coat of gluo-sizc is sub.HtitnUid for one of 
vtiniksh, Avbich makes an inforiov job. 

BuiUlinfl ]\[uieyialH. — Building stone, brick, terra- 
oottu, slate, and cement are noticed under their 
resjiectiA'o lie.ads, In the ladter class of liniises 
tlie roof-tiinbcrs, joists, windoAv-fraines, and other 
external Avood-Avork are made of Avhat is known in 
eomnierce as Baltic redAvood, Avliich iy imported 
from Danzig, Riga, 8t Petevsbnrg, and other 
places on the Baltic. It is the product of tlio 
.Seotch lir {Pinus Hijhesitvis). TJiis aa’ooiI when 
grown in Great Britain is not so valuable for 
building purposes as tlio imported timber. It 
is a moderately heavy, rcsinou.s, durable, and 
easily Avovkod wood (hoo I’lXU)- Ihir room- 
doors, shutters, dados, and other internal Avork, 
the Avood of tlio Aincrican yellow pine [Pinus 
■niitis) is very generally used! It is an exeollent 
tindier for thc.se imrposos. Californian redwood 
{Gcquaiu sempcnurcus] is noAV, to some extent, 
used in Great Britain for the same kind of Avork as 
yellow pine. The pitch pine ( r»/iV/a) of the 
United State.s yields a A’cry resinous wood Avith a 
filioAvy grain, Avhicli lias also been occasionally 
employed for tbc joiner-work of bouses in Knglanil, 
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An inferior Avood, imported from Danzig, called 
AvliitoAvood, and said to be obtained from a species 
of spruce, lias of late years been largely used for 
joists and roofing, oAA’ing to the eomi>arativcly high 
price of Baltic red\A’ooi[. This AAdiitowood i.s also, 
to some extent, employed for the internal linisli- 
ings of rooni.s. Oak, mahogany, and other liard 
woods are only in request for jiarts of exccptioii- 
nlly unpoytaub and costly Imildings. 

'^[H<■hine•^vorl ^. — Machinery is uoav oxtensiA’cly 
omiiloyod for saAving and cutting ordinary liinc- 
.stone and .sandstone, as Avell as granite and marble 
(see StonIvCUttixo). The sawing, jilaiiiiig, monld- 
ing, mortising, tenoning, dovetailing, ami turning 
of Avood is likoAvisc executed ou a large scale by 
maeliinc tools, Sasli and door damning inacliiiies 
are also in use, so that in the Avovkslioiis of many 
huge buililei's liaml-Avoi'k in the construction of such 
articles as doors and AvindoAv-saslios and frames is 
confined to smootlnng the maehiiie linisli and 
glueing together their diU'event jiarts. Wood- 
cutting for Imilder’s purposes by iiiiidiiiiery has 
made greator progress in tlio United States than 
el.seAvliere. See Pi.AXK, Saav. 

Itililding' liCascH. Under a variety of stat- 
iitoH in England and Soothiml, tlie croAvn, rojire- 
Hoiited by the (Jommissioners of Woods and h’orosts, 
heirs of entail under strict sottlemont, the Eoelesi- 
astioal Commissioners, the great university cor- 
poYations, inovbgagees in England, avo anthorised 
to grant buihUng leases forniiioty-nino yeaifl. The 
tonii of iiiuety-nino years has thus oimio to ho 
assodiitod with huilduig leases, hut such leases are 
granted for various periods. In England it lias 
been decided tliat municipal corporations cannot 
at eommoii laAv grant building leases for more than 
seveiity-lh'o years. In the eas(j of the Montgomery 
Act, iiassed mr Scotland in 1770, vovystrliigeub con- 
ditions Avoi’o laid doAvn as to tho nunilior of lumsos 
luul the oxtont of ground, but those have boon 
practically Hupersedcil by later legislation. It is 
much (uicstionod Avhother the building lease is a 
eoiivenient and economical tenure in toAviis. In 
tho United States, building leases iiutliid (2 n.maii’ing 
leases, and may continue’ for any term or yours 
agreed ujion by tho jiavtios, no time being spiKulloil 
by State or United States huv. See GiiouNii* 
ItlSNT, LliASlO, and LKASKltdl.l). 

Societies am societies oslablishod 
for the purpoHG of raiHing, liy periodical Hiibscrip- 
ticiiis, a innu to assist members in oVitaining bom- 
able pi'oportv, freeliold or otlienvise. In tlio 
United Kingdom, they Avore formerly regulated by 
an act jinssed in bSIlti. After an elaborate imiuiry 
l>y Boyal UommiHsion, Avitli AvIiich tlio mime of Sir 
Stafibrd Northcoto n.ord IiUlesleigh) is coimeeted, 
a UOAV act Avas jiassed in 187‘t ( tlio Building Societies 
Act, and Avas amended in 1H70 and 1877. 

Regulations are issued from time to time by 
tb(! Homo Secrotary, as in 187(5 and 1882, ami tho 
Court of Session lias framed an aett of Kederuiit 
regiihiting tho liquidation iiroceiidings of Scot- 
tish societies in tlio Shorill' Court, All societies 
established after 1874 must he guvernoil by these 
later acts, and those Avliich avoio in existence in 
1874, called ‘ ohl .societies,’ r/ioy mlopt them, but it 
is not compulsory upon them to do so, The Act of 
188(1 declares tliat it .shall he la,Avful to eHtahlish 
such societies!, for the purpose of eiiahliiig the mcmi- 
hers to erect and imrcliase dAvelling-iiouses, or 
acquire other real or leascliold estate, Avhich sliall 
lie mortgaged to the society until the amount or 
value of tlio sliares ilraAvn on .sliall he fully vejiaid 
with interest and all other approjiviato payments. 
A share is not to exceed in value £ir)0j and tlio 
corresponding monthly suhscvijithin is not to bo 
more than tAventy shillings. A majority of the 
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jtiombei's may make nilcs ami vegulatioiis for the 
govovmneiifc ami guidance of the society, suieli rales 
hot being vopngiiaiib to tlie jirovisions of the act 
or to the general laws of the realm } ami for oflenees 
against these rules ami regulations, lines, penalties, 
ami forfeitures may he iulTieted. No incniher sliall 
he allowed to receive any interest or dividend on 
his sliaro until the same has been rcallseil, excont 
»in the withdrawal of such mcinliev aceonling to the 
rules of the soeiety. 

The Act of 1874 eonsidevahly enlarges the scope 
and powoi'sof building societies. Hecthm ISdcclarcs 
that any number of pensoiis may establish nsooiety, 
eitlicT terminating or permanent, for the pwvpiwc of 
raising, hy the snh.scriptinus of the luemherH, a 
stock (ir fund for makijig advances to nieml)cr.s out 
of the funds of the soeiety, upon security of free- 
hold, copyhold, or loaserioM estate, hy wav of 
mortgage ; and any society under the act shaii, so 
far as is necessary for the said purjiase, have power 
to hold land, with the right of foreclosure, and may 
from time to time raise nmds hy the issue id 8hnix*s 
of one or more denominations, either jiaiil iiji in full 
or to he jiaid hy periodical or other suliscriptioiis, 
and witli or without aecumulating intorosc, and 
may repay such funds Avheii no loiii^r minii-cd for 
tlio pnr[)oses of the society, It will ho scon that 
tlio vostrietions of ,111.10 and twenty .shillings huvo 
disappeared, the contrihutioiis and ultimate value 
of a memlior's iutovcsfc being at his own diseivtion. 
The liability of mcmlievft, in vcHpeet of shaves upwi 
widch no ailvancc has hocn made, Is limited to the 
amount actually paid or in anear thereon ; and in 
respect of stiaros upon wliieli advances have heen 
made, is limited to tlio amount payable under any 
mortgage or other seemity, or under tlu5 rules. 
Societies are empowered to vGCoivedeposita or loans, 
from momhers or ottior iteiwoiis, corpomto hodios, 
joint-stock coinuanios, or Icmuuating building 
Hooioties, provided, in the case of permauenb 
Hooioties, that the total amount owing at ono time 
shall not exceed two-thirds of the amount for the 
time being secured to a soeiety hy mortgages from 
its momhers ; ami in the case of tcrniinating 
societies, shall not exceed two-thinls as aforesaid, 
or a sum not exceeding twelve months’ auhscilp- 
turns on the shaves for tlio time Ueing in force. 
Societies estalillshed mulcv or adopting the Act of 
1874 are bodies corporato, having perpetual succes- 
sion and a common seal, tlms mspeiising with the 
cnmhrouH ami inconveuieiit system of trimtoeship. 
Their rules must specify the siKjioty’s name and 
place of meeting ; mode of raising fnnds, with their 
purposes and mode of investment; tewiis of with- 
drawal and repayment; nnumor of alturatiou of 
rules ; the appointment, remuneration, anil removal 
of ollicers ; ]ivovisioiis as to general and special 
meetings, ami the .settlement of disputes, custody 
of seal, mortgage deeds, and securitie.s, powers of 
directors and other ollicers, lines, .and mode of dis- 
solution, Hoeictics may unite with others, or one 
society may transfer its oiigagcinents to nnollior. 
They *may 'purchase, build, lure, or take on lease 
any 'building for conducting their Imsincas, Jfiuom 
may he momhers, hut cannot vote or hold oHice 
during nouago. Accounts are to lie furnished to 
inumhers and loan depositoi's aimually. The 
societies are exempt from Hlamp-diitios of every 
kind, except those upon mortgages? while those 
which continue under tlin Act of 183() retain their 
fonner exemption from stamii-duty Hi»mi mortgages 
np to :i;o0(). It is not probable tliafc this diUcrence 
will ho permitted to contiiiuo long; and even now 
the slight gain is more than cnnntevlmloneeilby the 
privileges of incorporation, i!tc. conceded hy the 
Act of 1874. Heceipts indcirscd upon mortgages 
are snllicient di.scliavges withtmt reconveyance. 

Two groat divisions of building societies exist, 


the terminating ami the permanent, but the latter 
are rapidly superseding the former. In the host- 
condncteil societies, suliscriptioiis are received at 
any time and to any amount, at the option of the 
member. The majority of members pay from ten 
to twenty .shillings per month, and others nay 
smaller or much larger sums ns convenient, ^’^evy 
lai'ge sums are received in some societie.''. The 
National I'crmaneiit of London receives £783,000 
in the liiiancial year from ll,3i)o memhers, and the 
Bradfoiil Tliird Kmiitahlc receives fi)fl(3,000 fmm 
8148 inemhei??. Otiiev large towns in the provinces 
are not far beliind, and in London tlie societies are 
nmnertms, and in the main pvospevouH. The Iloynl 
Conunissioiiers, in 1872, assumed tliat huildiitg 
societies liail a snliscribed ca]>ital of over £0,000,000, 
a loan or deposit capital of over £0,000,000, over 
£17,000,000 tnta-l a.ssets (of which £10,000,000 was 
advaneeii on mortgage), ami an income of over 
.£11,000,000. Ill 1«8."» the number of societies in 
Englaml and Wales was 2044, with a subscribed 
eapuiil of £,32,2J1 j 5,452, a loan or deposit c.iiiital of 
£I,''i,<g>;1,l(»2, asseC-s .amounting to £40,472,827, and 
total receipts in that your or £21,003,077. The.se 
ligurcs are below the iiuirk, ns 200 societies made 
no rctnni. Tlic total meinhership is imihahly 
above 000,000. In Scotland there are only 50 iiicor- 
poratecl societies on the register, with a snbsorihcd 
capital of .£000,803, a loan capital of £278,120, 
assets amounting to about £1,000,000. Tiioro are 
also ir*3 nniucAivporatwl societies. The largest 
Scrttti.sh societies arc the Paisley Hevitahlo and 
tbc Hon .‘Vevord of Alienlcon, In Ireland there are 
40 Koeietios, witli a suhsevihed caiiital of £072, .185, 
loan capital of £410,00.5, assets amnunting to 
£1,108,0(K). Much the largest of tliese is the Irish 
Civil Sorvieo of Dublin, with animal receipts of 
£330,801, but tlicrc me also thriving societies in 
IJcIfast, Ilcvry, Cork, and elsewhere. 

Tbc theory of Ihcso institutionH is vciy siin]de. 
Money is collected in coniparalivelv small sums 
frem "largo iinmbem of pcojde, and lent to citliore 
who borrow upon real security, either to build or 
trade, or for any other jnirpose. There wa.s a time 
wlioii mcmherK were only pornritted to suliserilio 
(i.Kcd Kinu.s at staled times, and oveiy deparUire 
fiDin rule was visited l»y heavy lines. Nov-, in the 
beat-condnctcd sodotics at least, eveiy facility is 
given for varying power.s of inve-stment to liud a 
jdaco for capital ; and entrance and withdrawal are 
crpially easy. In miwt eases, the repayments arc 
upon a Kcalo calculated to pay olV both princiiial 
ami interest in a certain number td yeav,s, ummlly 
al«mt fourteen, hut ndvunees on private mortgage 
or repayable at the borrowor’M eonvonienco arc 
becoming more freipient every year. In fact, the 
almost Imdbleas adaptalality o{ the building society 
system has only been appreciated of late years, and 
every decade sees changes and improvements in it. 
Umlor the new legislation the .sodotiea may look 
forwaitl to a still more jirosporons future. Unfortu- 
nntel 3 ' the bad drauglilsinanship of tiio nets has led 
to urach litigation. The practical jmint.s raised 
have been cliieUvas to the right of withdrawal im 
ono innntii’s notice by ' nnad\’auce(l ’ meniher.s,~i.e. 
members to whom no advance lias heen made ; the 
liability' of boiTowing members, wlio share in profits, 
also to share in los.ses ; the rights attaching to 
‘matured’ shares— i.c. fully paid uji ; the juris- 
diction of courts of law, wlietUov oH'eelually ex- 
diuleil by the arbitration clause in the I'ulc.s, Tlio 
Starr-llowkett Society is one form of the tenninahlo 
building society. In the original Bowkott Society 
the HuWribev lends the society a email sum 
aiinnalij' for a \'ery long time, say 31 years, and 
the society lends him a large sum for a short time, 
nominally without interest. In tlie Starr form, 
after a member has repaid money lent to liiin on 
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jiropei'ty, ho Iihh to i)fty an increnseil subscription, 
HO an to inake the society tei'ininate sooner. Tlie 
fiilvaiita"e of tiie.so .societies depemis on whether 
tlie meniher gets liis loan early or late. 

In the United Stato.s, OHjiceially in anti near 
I’hihulelphia, the ininiber of bnUtllng associations, 
as tlicy are nsnally called, Is very great, there Iwimg 
many'thouHaiuls in all. Tlie xisnal porindical in- 
HtahiiGiit paid for Hhaves nf stock is one ilollar per 
share each inontli. The fiiiuls ai'e lent to bonnw- 
ing inemhevs, a pTcmmin for the privilege lioing 
patd by such nioiubers in athUfcion to interest. 
Small linos for non-payment of dues are sometimes 
exacted. Experience shows that in xyell'inanaged 
a.ssocmti»nH, the votuvns for nnuiey paid in is con- 
sidcrablv in excess of simple interest. 

See t'lie four rejiorts of Itoj^al Coiimiission on 
Building Societies nom 1871 to 1874, with the local 
reports of assistaut coiumUsioners} aunuol repiirts 
of the Kegistiar of Friendly Societies, Monthly 
Gazette of the Biiihling Soeioties, and xvorks by 
Davis, W'riglcy, Seratcliley and Brahrooko, Stair, 
>S.'e. 

Building: Stone, No aifcilieial building nia- 
tei ial Hiicli as brick, terra-cotta, «r cement can give 
dignity and beauty to an edilice in anything like 
the same degree as an ordinary Umcsttme or saud- 
storie wliieli can bo cut by a chisel. AIncli less can 
burnt clay or aililicial stone, no matter how much 
it IS oiiriclied by ornament and culonr, appniach 
luavhlu, granite, or pmpbyi-y, hi giving a noble 
cluirncter to an architecLiUTil moiiuniciit. 

By far the most common kinds of building stone 
are sand-stoiio-s and linic.stones. The term free- 
stone is applied inililferonbly to such examples of 
both kinds as dress freely with masons’ tools. Both 
are heckled on sedimoiitary j-ock.s, and both as a 
I'ulo, Avlien cub up into hloeks for building, should 
bo laid on their natural beds, tii the northern 
part of (boat Ibitaiii tlie name wliinstono is 
always given by workmen to such igneous mcks 
as basalt and IMaliase (q.v.) ; but this naiuc is 
also applied liy tliom to a .sandstone, for example, 
which has heen locally nmcli haHleiicd, ns well 
as to a metamorphosed seclimoutary rock such as 
graywackc. 

Hamtstune . — Bock of this kind suitable for build- 
ing is found plentifully in some pai'ts of England, 
Imt principally in the central and nortlioni coiintic.s, 
fclimmh it also occurs in Dovoiisliiie- and Mon- 
moutlisliire. Among numerous ijnarries it will 
Biiflice to name Dancy Dale and Bakewoll Edge 
in Dorbysliire, LongTidge Fell in Lancashii-o, 
Viiiov Hill in (Tloucesturshho, Bidstoii Hill in 
Chesliiro, Addingly in YiJvkshire, anil Hadley in 
AYoi'cestershire. There are several well-knowji 
(luavrics about Newcastlo-on-Tyne, and saiidst-one of 
a pleasing red colour occui's at I’caritb and other 
places in Cumberland. These English sundstoiiCH 
arc obtained from the Devonian, the Carlnmiforinis, 
the Pcniiiaii, ami tho New lied Sandstone for- 
mations, It is from the ‘inillstone grit’ division 
of the Carboniferous tJiat the stone for many of 
the public hnihihigs in Manchester, Bradford, and 
Loed.s was obtained. So far ns cun be judged finm 
the api)caranco of coinj)arativoly modern edilices, 
the stone stands tlic smoky atmosphere of these 
towns YuVY well. Ancient buildings in England, 
liowcvor, do not on tho whole show that any Hand- 
stone used in them vo.sists decay for centuries. 
Durham and (’hester cattiedrals and iiiiiiierims 
small cbnvchcH funiisU exam\des of this. 

All tho towns of any size in Scotland, except 
Ahevdeeii ami one or two small places, such jis 
Dalbeattie in Oallou’ay, are built of sandstone. So 
arc almost all the ancient buildings of any note. 
The stone is cliiellv obtained fi-om tho Carbon- 
iferous and Old Bed Sand.sttnie formations, bntthe 
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Permian rock.s of Cumberland being prolonged into 
the county of Dunifrie.s, some line red sandstone is 
got there frem tiiat formation. In Scotland, accord- 
ingly, there is ample means of judging of the 
dnrabiUtv of tliiH building material, wliioli is mi 
the whole iso .suitable for arcbitoctural purpn.se.s. 
It is vexatious in the extreme to have to sav that 
nnicb of the beautiful carved work at Kirkwall, 
Holyrood, Melrose, Kelso, and Jedbuigh is quite 
wa-sted by deeav. Tlic age of thu oldest of those 
ablmys is but tittle uiore than 700 year.s. Many 
iiHHlerii building's likewise show that, even when 
believed to bo carefully .solcctod, this material i.s 
often not duialile. 

So far a.s is known, the .sandstone from Craig'- 
loith Quarry, near Edinhurgh, resists atinosiiherie 
ngeuciew better than iuiy other in Scotland, or 
perliaiis in the Britisli Island.s, A great part of 
the New Town of Edinhui'gli 1ms. been Imiltof it. 
More recently, Bimiy Quarry in Linlithgowsliive, 
the .stone from which stands next in quality to 
Cvaiglcitli, has supplied the matcM'ial for the priu- 
eipaf lmilding.« evented in tho Scottish metropolis, 
and to some extent also for buildings in (.rhisgow ; 
Init for some years, owing to tho uiifavourajdo 
state of the quarry, it lias yielded only a trilling 
supply. Tho eo.st 'of working Cmigleitli is double 
tiiab of any oilier ,Seotti.sh sandstomj that would 
do for a lino building, and (lonsequently no arelii- 
tectlmsfor many years veiiLnred to use it. Binny 
atone can only he ’got with difiieulty. There are, 
however, jileiity in’oro <iuarrie.s all through the 
length and breadth Of Scotland, oxiuqit in the 
uorth-'west. Strange to say, not one of tliem, 
eapeeially in tlio eoiitval part of tho country, can 
fiii'iiisli a atone upon which an architect can roly 
aa being certainly duralde. Yet ho alrong is tlio 
desire to have unnuueiit bir merely present appear- 
ance, that large quantities of builiUng stones are 
now being brought from great iliMtaiiees hofch to 
Glasgow fuul Kdinbnrgh, simjdy beciinHO they are 
of fairly uniform colour ami enn bo clieaply 
AVorked. 

Eandatoncs, being composed of grains of quartz, 
are liighly siliceous. Parley Palo' (lontains 0(i per 
cent., Cmigleitli 97 per eont., ami Binny 92 jier 
cent, of silica. Homo, however, havo not more 
than 80 per cent, of this suhstunce. Tho otlier sub- 
staiifias they contain are chiefly (Nuhonate of lime, 
alumina, and oxide of iron. It is liariUy nossililo 
to tell a goml sandstone merely by elieniieal 
analysis. A hard m>n-povons stone is, of course, 
more likely to be lasting than one Avhieli is soft 
and powniH. Tliove are a miml)er of ancient l)uild- 
ings on or near the banks of the lUiine, between 
Basel and Csdognc, yyIucU sl\o\v the duvabUity of 
a .saiidiitonc in a northern climate bolter than any 
in Great Britain. In these it is of a hard nature. 
Hee Haniwtoxic. 

Litnesfme . — Marble and chalk are the purest 
limestones, but it will be (toiivmiient to notice lir.st 
those more or less eoinposito lime.stones wliicli are 
snflieicntly liard aiul .strong for biiihling, yet not 
highly crystaUme like marlde. tine of the liest- 
known kinds of English Imihling slom.' is the 
dolomite, or magiiesiali limestone of tlie .1‘ormian 
formation, wliieh ranges from Nottiugham to Tync- 
uinutlu H is a douhlii carhmiale of Uuio and niag- 
iiesia, eoiitainiiig a varying nroportion of silica. 
At lianslield in NottinghamHliire, the amount of 
silica is exceptionally high — I’iz. ,10 per cent., 

^ Avliile at Bolsover ami I\tansliold "Woodhouso it is 
only 4 imr cent. The Houses of I’arliament are 
built of tills dolomite, which nnfortnnatoly decays 
rapidly uudov the inlltience of the London atmo- 
sphere. Among ancient buildings, some parts of 
j 'York Minster show its perisliable nature. Yet in 
i Conisborough Castle, built in the ]2bli oontiiry, 
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ami in some country elinrcUos nearly as old, it has 
stood the oiVects of time very well. 

The limestone of the oolitic formation, which 
extends from Dor.setsliire into Yorkshire, is ob- 
tained for linildinjj puriioses, for whieh it is exten- 
.sively used, at several well-known quariies, such 
as tho.se of the Isle of Portland, liatii, and Leck- 
hampton Hill in Gloncestevshire, Barnae in Nortli- 
amptonshire, nml iincaater in Lincolnshire. Tlie 
Batli stone contains Oo per cent, of earbimate of 
lime j and the Portland stone, which, though 
helongiiif' to tlie same formation, is not of oolinc 
structure, contains the same percentage of that 
carbonate. The former has hesidas 2A per cent 
of cai'bonate of magnesia ; the latter 1 '2 iior cent, 
of this siihstanco, and the same amount of silica. 
Small (juaiitities of alumina, iron, and water are 
pre.sent in both. Much of the oolitic limestone is 
easily cut with a saw wheir newly quatvictl, but it 
liardens on exposure, and is fairly durable. Like 
the doloiidto above mentioned, it is very suitable 
for enriclied ns well as plain work, and is of a 
pleasing colour. Some ancient stnictnres built of 
the oolitic limestone of their own neighbourhood 
arc in a good state of preservation, Ainong tlieso 
arc Lincoln Cathedral, .some churches at Oxford, 
and ^^'ell.s Cathedral. There are othere, however, 
wliicli have not so well resisted decay. St Paul’s 
Catliedral, London, is Imilt of Portland stone. 
Kentish rag is an impure lime.stoue, coinpaet, 
lieavy, iion-absorptive, and diflUmlt to di-css. It 
is used in Loiuhm chiefly for rubble work, and is 
very ilurable. 

There arc extensive deposits of limestone in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, wliich are only 
ht for buvuiug into lime, or at least are not suit- 
able for the hewn work of buildings. 

Tlio lino limestone from Caen in Normandy is 
much used for internal architectural work in Eng- 
land, and to some extent oven in America. It is 
a line-grained, easily chiselled, heauCifuI nmtei'ial, 
of a creamy-yellow uniform colour. Hut in^ ex- 
ternal Avorlc it is I’ery liable to decay, especially 
in towns. In the miildle ages it was employed for 
s<tmo cathedrals— that of CantevbHi;y, for example 
— as well ns for .smaller elmrehes iri the soiitli of 
Euglanil. Tra^’ortiue is a peculiar kind of lime- 
stone believed to bo formeil by precipitation from 
water containing lime. It is somewliat cellular 
in structure, of a bull’ colour, and very durable in 
Italy, where, in Romo especially, it bn.s been ex- 
tensively em])loyed for both ancient and motlcm 
buildings, among others the Golossoum and' St 
I’eter’s. Nummulitic limestone ia chiefly eomposeil 
of heautiful fossils like coins or buttons of filigree 
work. Some of the Egyptian pyramids are built 
of this stone, See NuMkur.im 

MarhU. — In the British Islands inarble is only 
used for the ilecoiative parts of buildings. White 
marble is found in Skye, Sutherland, and one or 
two other place, s in Scotland. It also occui's 
in a few localities in Ireland ; but it is donbtfiil 
wlietlier it would bo prolitable to work it in either 
country. Coloured marbles, some of which mn 
handsome, are regularly quarried in Doyonshire, 
and also in Derliyshire, wlierc they cqntnin shells, 
encrinites, and other fo.ssils, which give them an 
atliaetivc anpcaraiicc wlieii polislieil. Ireland is 
e<miparati\'ciy ricli in coloured marbles. The wavj'^ 
and mottled green serpentinous marble of Con- 
nemara is a very beautiful stone. Black marble 
is worked in Kilkenny and otlier counties, and a 
veined red marble ill Cork. Italian and_ otlier 
foreign marble.s are, however, more n.sed in the 
United Kingdom than the native kinds. See 
Maurlu. 

Serpentine. — This lias a general resemldaneo to 
coloured marble, but it ia of quite different, com- 


position, being a silicate of magnesia. Cornish 
Berpentine is perhaps the most hennbiful orna- 
mental atone in the British Islands. It is piinci- 
imlly used for internal ilecovatioii. Sei'iientino is 
round ill Itanffshivo and in Blietland, but only pieces 
of limited size can bo got. See Sr:ui*ENTiXK. 

Granite . — In the granite districts of Great 
Britain, the stone is used for nidinaiy huildiiig 

t imposes. Aberdeen, for example, is alnlost wliolly 
luiltof this inaterial. It is usually only liainincr- 
dressed, hut oven with the rough face so imparted, 
it gives a building a good appearance. For decora- 
tive purposes it is polished. Peterliead and Ross 
of Mull are red granites, wdiile tlio jVherdeen, 
Dallieattie, and Creetown r-arieties are gray or 
bluish giuy. I’eterhead granite especially is a 
good deal iwed in London and otlier large towii.s 
in the Britisli Islands for some of the more [iro- 
minent features of builiUiigs, and is also senti to 
America. The Cornisli granites iiar'o been much 
employed for briilges over the Tliaines, and for 
doelvs and h!eakwater.s. There are some good 
giunitcs in Ireland. See GiiANri'E, and Syeati'e. 

• United Stoics . — Many excellent building stones 
are found in Ainericn. 'J'lie quarrie.H of Maine ha\'e 
been the chief soui-co of the snpiily tif granites ; 
and of those from this state the (Calais variety Is 
i-od, and that from Spruce Head gray, hotli of 
these taking a fine iiolish. The granite from 
Hallnwoll, mso in Maine, is reiiiarktible, as its 
dreaaed surfaces aro nearly ns white a.s marble. 
New Hainpahiie, Vermont, JlassachusettH, Con- 
necticut, Ithode Lsland, and se^'eral other states 
contain granite. Sandstones constitute the nio.st 
valnable group of building stones in the United 
States, m they have a wide distvibutuiu, have 
iinich divereity of tint and lextiire, and can be 
comuaratively cheaply obtained. They are pnii- 
cipaily of triassic niul carboniferous age. White 
marble ha.s been quarried on a conHidcrablo scale 
for important qiiiblic buildings. That from Lee, 
Massachusetts, which is strong ami diirnblo, was 
used in the construction of tlio Capitol at Washing- 
toHi and for the city hall at Philadeliiliin. From 
Stockhridge, in tlie same state, the inarhlo Avas 
got for the state-houso at Boston and tlie city 
hall of New York. Tiickahoe marble, Avhich is 
pure white, strong, and coarse-grained, has been 
employed for some of the finest buildings in New 
York, For St Patrick’s Cathedral a pure white 
dolomite called ‘snowllake marble,’ from Pleasant- 
ville. Now York, has been cliielly used. Riitlaml 
county, Vonnoiit, is the great centre of the marble 
indnstrj' for purely ilecorativopiirposas, Numerous 
limutibil eoloured marbles have been discovered 
in the United Btatea dming the last thirty years. 

BlliteilZOrg. capital of a sub-re-sidency in Java, 
35 miles S, of Batavia by rail, stands in moim- 
taiiions country, 880 feet above tlie sea, and has 
so fine a climate tliat it in beconiing move and more 
a favourite summer resort of the Batavian mer- 
chants. The eploiulid country iinlacc of the 
govemor-^uoial is hero, and around it an exten- 
sive and mraous botanic garden. 

a city of Andalusia, Spain, 25 
miles E, of Cordova. It has an old Moorish 
cnstle, ami mftiuifacture.s of leather and woollen 
cloth. Pop. 9974. 

Biildmiit Wood. Soe HnAZiL-wooD, and 
Sappan-wooij. 

Bilkkur. a fortified island of the Indus, in 
Sind, between the towns of lloliri and Stikkur. 
Tlio fortress oeoupies almost the whole island, but 
has now no longer any military value ? till: 1870 it 
w'as-iiscd as a prison, Composed of linjest-one, it is 
800 yards long and 300 broad, and rises 35 feet 
above the stream. 
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BllltOWma (‘iMumlk-lwid’), a y»Povince in the 
o.xtreiiie east of tlio Austnk-Hunaarian. eminro, 
siiri'ouiKlcd Ijy Galicia, Bnssia, Moldavia, and 
Hniij^aiy. Area, 4035 scj. iii.; pop. (1869)613,404; 
( 1885) 610,335, of whom 42 per cent, are Riitlieuiaiw, 
33 ^Moldavians, anil 12 Jexvs, while 71 per cent, 
heloiis to the Greek Church. It is traversed hy 
oll'scts of the Carpathians, cnhniuntiu;' at 6077 
feet; ^'ives liso to inauv ri^’crs Htnviiig ttiwawls the 
Black Kea; and ahoniuls in wood, along with con- 
sidcrablo Jiiineval viche-s. Large miiuhers of cattlo 
are reavctl, and also excellent horse-s. Tlie Buko- 
wiiia, according to inmiy Austrian luHtoi-iaiis, xyas 
wrested from Traiisylv'ania in 1482 by Moldavia; 
hub it had long before formed an integi-al portion 
of the Itktter state, n'liose fortunes it shared till, in 
1775, it was ceded hy the Turks to Austria. lAir 
a time it was united to (Jnlieia, but in 1849 was 
made a soparato ‘crown-land,’ or pmviiiee, and is 
ollicially -still a duchy. Czornowifcz is the capital. 

Itlllnoail, a town of Luzon, Pliilippiiics, at^thc 
head of the bay of Manila, and 20 miles N\V. of 
the eifcj’ of that name. Pop. 10,000, 

ISulalC. Sec JiOIM.AK. 


]til1aii(1s1iahr» a British district in the Mcenit 
division, North-west Proviiice.s of India, with an 
area of 1915 sip in., lying between the Jnuuia 
and tlio Ganges. It forms a part of the Doah, 
and i)re.sonts the asiieet of a monotonous culti- 
vated j)lam, with an a\’eragB clovation of 650 feet 
above sea -level. T'he Ganges Canal passes tliroiigli 
the district from north to south, and artificial 
irrigation has made many unpromising districts 
fruitful. More than one-fourtli of the cultivated 
area is so sup]ilieil. Cereals, sattlower, indigo, 
cotton, and wool are exported. The East Iiulia 
Railway jkasses through Bulandslmlir, tlie Ondh 
and iiohilkhand Railway crosses its suiith-eo-st 
corner. There are twelve towns with a popula- 
tion of over 5000, of M’hich the most imjmrtaiit 
are; Kliurja (27,190), SikandnralKid {16,479), and 
Bulniulshaiir or Baran. This last, tho administra- 
tive headqiiarteis, i.s a jkinoe of groat autiqnity, 
coins of Alexander the ( b eat being still found hci'e. 
Pop. of town { 1881 ) 17,863 ; of district, 924,82*2. ' 
Itlllb* Onv perennial herb.s wliieli die down 
during the xviutcr have always accunmlatcd during 
the summer some store of i-eservo material (stai-cli 
and nitrogenous matter.s) ■which serves on capital 
upon n hicli to draiv for tlicir new and rapid start 

in spring. This .snb- 
torrtuioan stove may 
he. deposited in wots 
(c.g. orchis), in an 
underground creeping 
stem (c.g. rhizome of 
iris or primrose), in 
doiinito portions of 
rhi/omc which are 
then called tubers 
(e.g. potato, .lent- 
.siilcm artichoke), or 
ill the lower povtlou 
of the main axis (w/vn 
of crocus), M'liicli thus 
tts.snmcs a Imllmns 
form (sec Rom', Rm- 
7.0M K, T IIUBU , CoUM ). 
Tlio tci'in bnlli is, 
however, rostiieted 
hy iHitaiiists to those 



Pig. 1- 


-Bulb of Atlium 
ursiiuim 


H, silly view; t, front vieivjc.HRotion. case.s pi which the 

store IS dojuwnten m 
the leaf-hases, or in modifications of entire leaves, 
Tho iiioinient tmlb is best seen in the cominnii 
wood-garlic (Allium vrsinum), in which the storo 
is deposited in the swollen spindle-shaped ba.se of a 


foliage leaf {tig. 1). The (ir.st leaf cif the following 
year’s giriwth w not swollen, hut almost completely 
in^ieathes the developing dower axis, the Jirst 
foliage leaf of wliicli again tliickons as the 
bulb, and develops in its axil the bud of next 
yettf. Rvom su^i a simple fonu tvansitiouH in 
all direction.s are easy : tim.s if wo increase 
the number of loaves, and nnito u’itliout greatly 
thickcuing tlieir .slieathing bases, wo iiavo tlic 
incipient bulb of the leek, lloro the store 
is deiMwited along an indelinite extent of leaf- 
base, which the gardener accordingly artilicially 
extnnds by hoeing up earth around the plant, and 
so arre-stiiig vegetation in tho blanclieu portion, 
ami giving us tho succulent parencliymatou.s e.Hcii- 
lenb which Is so familiar in cookery. In tlio onion 
or hynoiiith, however, the area of storage becomes 
clearly marked oil', and in autumn the vegetative 
portion of the leaf dies away, leaving tlio'succos- 
sive Icaf-base-s overlapping eacli other around the 


Tig. ‘2. 

a, TuiiicaUid Inilb of onliiii ; t, onion li'afills.srntM olf; r, liiilb 
«>r Liliiim aintfidivia, aliuM'iiig a rvituctiuu of iciivi'a luiMuil.s 

scnly bulb, 

oxcotsively shortened disc-liko axis. This is the 
so-called tnniented bulb (lig. 2). 

Ill ahiio.st al! forms of this, one or inoi e of tlie 
lowermost leaves of tho axis cense to appear iihove 
ground ; and in .some cases (e.g. JJliin/i aiiuliilioii) 
where the bulb is made iiji of more tlian one 
yonrs growth, it is eomi>osed o! lir.st tlie Lbickenod 
leaf -bases of a previmis year; next the .short, thick, 
scaly leaves ot the lower portion of the axis ; and 
■ivithin this the .swollen leaf-lia.ses of Llio ujiper 

I iovtiou (lig. 2, c). This leads to tho case presented 
jy other lilies {e.g. L. nntrlafiuii and hidhlfcnnii) 
in which tho foliage leaves are restricted to the 
upper portion of the axis, and the leaves of .sue- 
ces.'^ivc yeain forming the Imlh are all suhtovranean 
and rodneeil to swollen overlapping scales. This 
is the so-called scaly bulb. 

In some eases many new daughter-bulbs may 
develop in the axils of the leaves eoniposing the 
]mrent bulb ; such are the so-called cloves of garlic 
mtivHui ). Tumcaled bulbs are Ueucc 
sometimes pmpngateii by cutting across trans- 
veiHcly ; a scries of axillary Imds is tlius compelled 
to arise. In JAlium liiill/ifcniDi tho samo jiriii- 
ciple appeal's, and in its simple.st foriu! for the 
laidft in tlio axils of tlie foliage leaves avo duveUqiud 
as small Imllis (bulbils), and these readily fall oil’ 
and take root. Tn otlior sjiecies (.4. h'vhmwprtisum, 
A.fnlluy), we lind incipient cases of bml formation 
along arhizoinc; and this becomes strongly marked 
in Uie common Haxi/rdiiu (puinuUiia, of Avhich the 
crowded Imlhs arc not nnfreiiueiitly mistaken for 
mere tnlaji-ous swellings along the roots, until 
dis-section nroves that we havu to do with the 
bulbous buds of spreading rhizomes. 
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The use of the bulb to the plant, aa aflbrcUng at 
once a cittulol of refuge tlurin" the severity of the 
u'intor of cold climates, or of the dry season of 
■wavnier ones, ami a stove of materials for a vigor- 
ous start in spring heforc tiie competition of otJier 
plants has become active, will be sufliciently 
obvious; and the importance of bulbous plants in 
sucli peculiar olimates ns that of Siberia or of the 
Cape of (jood Hope is thus readily accounted for. 
The large nutritive store gh'cs a proportional possi- 
bility of reproductive outlay, and tlic reiriarlcablo 
size and beauty as avcII as the eniiiness of llower- 
iim of most bulbous plants is thus explained. .For 
all these reasons, as well as the ease of their culti- 
vation, preservation, and trans])ort, they liavc 
always been greatly valued by tlio tlorist ; their 
nutritive .store in sonic cases makes tliem valuable 
and savoury articles of food ; while others — such as 
that of Sffuills {Scillu, ipv.)— contain also products 
of vegetable waste, winch have turned out to he 
of medicinal importance. 

ISlilblll. a Turkish name (used also in Pev-sian) 
for the niglitingale, which lias found its way into 
Englisli poetry tlirougli Moore's and Byron’s jiatron- 
age. Bub th'e same name is given m India to a 
very difl'ereut bird, Pycnovotm liumorrhovn, usually 
ranked among the babbling thrnslie.s (TiineliniR). 
It is a little bird of brilliant plniiiage, and the 
male has a crest or tuft on its liead. It is vemark- 
(vhlo for its pugnacity ; the Singhalese consider it 
the most (lutm all birds. Itfl powovs of song 
have also earned for it the name of ‘Ceylon niglitin- 
gale.’ Tlie name hulbiil is also n])pllud to related 
forms like the Biistle-neekeil Bulbuls [Criniacr) in 
■\Vostorn Africa, India, i.S;c,, mid the Bod-wliiskored 
Bnihiil [Otocumpm jocosn) of India and Burma. 

Itillirariiit a piincipality in tlie Balkan Pen- 
insula (q.v.), lying bobweeii the Danube and the 
Balkans, was created by the Treaty of .Berlin, 13th 
July 1878. The area of Bulgaria is 24, BOO sij, m, ; 
that of Eastern Itoiiinolia, 13,881— together nearly 
omial to two-tlilrds of the area of England ( without 
Wales). The north of Bulgaria is fertile plain and 
hilly country ; tho south is wooded and mountain- 
ous. A lino waterway ns linr nortliern boundary 
and au outlet to tho Black Sea, a seaboard, a 
mild olimato, a purely ngrieiiUural countrv capable 
of gimb dovolopnient ami of niainlviining ilvo times 
tlio present population, free institutions and about 
tho uuwt liberal constitution in Europe, a peasantry 
l)Os.scssing the solid qualities and persovoriiig in- 
dustry of northern races— -with these elements for 
her economic development her right to a national 
oxlstenee cannot he disputed. 

The census taken in 1881 showed a population 
of 2,00'7,919, of whom 70 per cent. werc5 Greek- 
Orthodox, 28’79 per cent. Mohammedan, and 0‘72 
per cent, professed the Jewish faitli. Since 1850, 
zealous cllorts by American missionaries lia\'e for- 
Avarded education, but made few converts. The 
‘Robert College’ at Constantinople has educated 
many Bulgarians in English and American political 
ideas. Groinieil according to language, 07 per cent, 
were Bulgarians, 2G“2(3 per cent. Turks, 2'44_per 
cent. \Yallachians, 1'87 pereont. Tsigans (Gypsie.s), 
and tho remainder cliieily Greeks, Jews, and Tarlaivs, 
Solia ((|.v.) is the capiLa'i ; tlie other principal towns 
being Varna, yiinmJa, Rustohuk, mdin, Razgrad, 
Bistova, Tirnova, and Plevna, The pnpulabioiiH in 
tho towns have greatly dimi/iislied sineo tho Rus.so- 
Turlcisli Avar, owing to the emigration of tho Mns- 
Buhiians (cliieily to Asia Minor) in order to avoid 
military service ; and the same may be said of 
Eastern Roumelia. It has been stated that 200,000 
Mussulmans have thus emigrated from Bulgaria 
alone. Farther AvestAA’ards the emigration lias been 
more pronounced. For example, Widin, AA’hich 


before tlie Avar bad 30,000 inliahitaiits, in 18S1 
liad only 13,714, Their departure ha.s been a gain 
to the native populatimw, for tlioir lands have been 
sold at a nominal price to tho peasantry, and the 
oommcicial tradio (chlolly Avitli Austria) lias nearlj' 
doubled in value. 

Eastern RouaiELiA—noAv incorporated Avitli 
Bulgaria — is, in many respect.s, in auA'aiice of tlie 
sister-country ; it has much longer been open to 
European influences, connected as it is Avitli 
Constniitinoplo and the aontli liy the valley of 
tho Maritza. Eastern Roumelia obtained adminis- 
trative autonomy by the Treaty of Berlin, 

The physical aspects of the country are very 
A'aried, the surface in tho Avest being broken up by 
the oflshoota of the Albanian ranges, and in the 
north and north-east by tho Balkans and their 
spurs. According to the latest statistical rctuni.s, 
1,603,000 acre.s of land Aveve under tillage. The 
principal exports are coreaLs, and tho imports livc- 
atoekj but there are important Avoollou manufac- 
tures, and the groAvth of the vine and tobacco 
receives considerable attention. One of the ino.st 
thriving braiiche.s of native indu.slry is the produc- 
tion of attar of roses; in the sheltered villages 
south of the Balkans its value in 1885 aa'Hs £440,000, 
and tlie industry has since been develojied in other 
districts. The census of 1885 gives the total |)opu- 
lation of the pvoA’ince at 975,030, composed of the 
folloAving: Cliristian Bulgarians, 681,7.34; Turks 
and Mosloiu Biilgarians, 200,498 ; Greeks, 53,028? 
('xypsles, 27,190; .lows, 8982; Armenians, 180C)? 
foreigners, 3733. These Dgnvos sIioav the propon* 
dovaFing lUunbovH of tho Biugurlaiis, Pliilippopolls 
(q.A’.) is the capital. 

In tho lli'sli tAvo yeava of the autonomy, the 
luvtionalitioH, as might have been expected, Avore 
in constant coiillict. but tlie Bulgarians had no 
(liiliculty ill obtaining tho upper hand. Both 
parties of the govorninont eiiually desii'ocl tho 
union of the tAVO Bulgai'ias; l)ut it won tlio 
Unionists (Rationaliats) avIio, in tho Biiiiimer of 
1884, organised tho petition for incovimration Avith 
tho principality. 

The Bulgarians in general are of smaller stature 
than tlioiv nelghbouvH, the Sorviansi but they aro 
jioAvorfully hnilb, ami cany a linn head on thoir 
slionlclcrs. Tlie physinno is distinctly (lili'oronb from 
tiiftt of miw Slavs; fcfw hatuiw almv»onw traces 
of tlie oiiginnl. AVithont possessing the A’ivacity of 
the llonnianian, or tho esjont of tho Servian, the 
Bulgarian Ima no less a share of intelligence. The 
typical Bnlgarian is a peaceful peasant, laborious 
and sensible, a good husband and a good father, 
loA’iiig the comforts of home, and practising, the 
ilome-stic virtiie.s. Education ha.s been very zeal- 
ously and steadily promoted. There avovo only a 
fcAV private, schools in 1878 ; in 18S1 there Avero 
1305 pmblic schools, and 1760 teacliors. 

The Bulgarians extend far beyond tho boundaries 
of tlie tAvo Bulgarian states. In a great part of 
Miicedouia they coiistituto tlio bulk of the people ? 
in Bessarabia they are nuinorons; and in the Bannb 
they number Home 26,000, all Catholics. The Bnl- 
gariau authorities state tlie total nnmhor of Bul- 
garians at six or oven SBA’en millions most othera 
ooinpute them to amount to about live millions. 
They are very nnmevon.s in Constantinople. 

Inilgavia jiosaosses one of the freest and moat 
dcmocratio constitutions in Europe, AA’liieh, like 
tlmfc of Eastern Romiieliii, seems to be modelled 
on tlie lines of the Belgian eonstitution, except 
that there is no second chamber, and election of 
tiiQ A‘ofnwi/e or National Assembly is by universal 
anll'rage. The inonaroliy is ‘ licreclitary,’ and under 
the sovereignty of the Porto. Military Korvice 
is obligatory. 'The army of Bulgaria (Avitli Eastern, 
lioumelia) contained in 1888 about 20,000 men cu a,: 
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i)eaco footing, while the war strength is 100,000. 
The fleet eonipri.scfs 3 ships of war, 10 armed gnii- 
.sloops, and sojiic other sninll craft. The budget of 
lh‘S8 .sliowed a vereniie of £2,150,000, and an e.xjjen- 
(litnre of £2,760,000. 

}ft^(o)\i/.—'ThQ country now Icnown a.*? Bulgaria 
was originally inbahitcil by Tlnncians, and under 
tlie Itoiiiaiis formed the province of Mu*sia-. 
Wasted by Goths and Huns, it was afterwards 
o\'ermii and occupied by the Slavonic Slovenians. 
Tlie Bulgai's were ongiiinlly an Ural-Altaic people. 
Coining from the baiihs of the Volga (wfiero 
Ilolgaiy was their capital), they lii’st ci-assed tlie 
Uahnlie in the 6th century, and occupied the 
eiistcru portion of the peninsula. Though prob- 
ably fewer in nuinhcr, they ntpidly subjected their 
Slav predocef-soi'rt, adopted tlieii- langnnge ami 
curttoiHs, and, at once absorbing and being absorbed, 
became a great Slav power. In 86-4 thuir prince, 
Iloris, was baptised, and tlie Ilnlgarinns liccamo 
ilependcnb on tlio patriarchate of Coimtiuitinojile. 
iJuring tile Otii and 10th centuries the linignriaiis 
Avere victorious in their wai-s against the ilagyam 
in tho north ami tlie flveoks in the iiontb, and 
had reached the hoiglit of their power. Tlioir 
ni'iiico, .Simoon, aHsiinied the title ol ‘Autocrut or 
Czar of all tlie Bnlgavlans and of the tlveeks.’ 
They dominated the greater part of the iicnin- 
suin, including Macedonia, Thessaly, Kiiirus, and 
Aliiania. Tlie Bulgarian arehhishnp was made 
an iiidopeiident jiatriareh, and the .Sorbs and oven 
tho Byzaiitiuos paid Simoon t-rilmto. Ib i« inter- 
esting to unto in vofeveneo to the Ihdgaviau 
ascendonoy that, already iii y76, thoir czar, Shish- 
man, wlioso power ranged trver the whole peninsula, 
eonueived the idea of a state founded on the unity 
of raoo, and oausccl himself to be styled ‘ iSinperor 
of tlio Slavs,’ III f)03 tho rvestorn part of Ihd- 
gavia bvoUo Imwo from the oa«tevn t<* form a new 
kingdom, and so weukoned tho Bulgarians in thoir 
constant rivalry with tlio Byzantine einpcror.s. 
Tho bloody wavs continued ; in the end of the 
10th coiituiw imrt of liustorn Bulgaria w-as incor- 
porated Avitii the Byzantine ompiro, an<1 in 10)8 
tho wcfttevu Bulgivviau kingdom became a Byzan- 
tine provinee. A third Bulgarian kingdoiii was 
formed in 1180 i'.V a successful rolieilion, mul 
maintained itHoU against the einperom of Uon- 
stantiiioplo until the arrival of the OsniniiU 
Turks. The (IrockM, u'ho fearml and liated 
them, attrilmted sneii shameful vices b* their 
persistent onemiu-s, that tho naiiio of Bulgarian 
cniiiG in most European t'Ongnes to be the 
most odious of epithets. (For the Bogomili puri- 
tniiisiu of the 12th century, «ee^ Bt»c«),MiLl.) In 
l.^ofi Bulgaria and her ally, Sewia, jirfi-sscnl to the 
wails Ilf Conatautiiuiple, and only failed in the 
ostahlisliiiiuiib of a great Slav state by reason of the 
defectiveiiCHS of their ndiniiiistrativo organisation. 
Tiie Servians finally suc'cnmheil at tho decisive 
battle of Kossovo in 1381), and Tirimva, tho 
Bulgarian capital, M’ns taken four yemn later by 
the sou of llajuzot. From that time the Ottoiiuui 
power comiiionced to doininatc. Bulgaria, under 
tlio influence of Byzantium and of Christianity, 
bad uUiiined in tlio middle uge-s a degi'co 
of elvillHation oipinl to that of we-steni nations ; 
but the invasions, first of the Tartar, and suh- 
seipiciitly of tlie O.snmuli, entirely desti-oyeil it, 
and the aiioieut warlike character of tlie race 
seemed to have liecii lost for evor, though rebellions 
took place from time to time. The first iiational 
awakening dates from tlie year 1762, when the 
monk I’aysios, then at Jioinit Atlios, wn>te tlio 
national clironiclcs, and revived memories of 
iincient glory. A new national litcraturo liegaii ; 
the first Bnlgai'ian seliijol was opened in 1835, ami 
was folloAveil by others. A new.spaper appeared in 


1844. Tiie Crimean war .stirred up Slavonic sym- 
pathies Avhicli Kussia has sedulonslv and naturally 
clicrislicd. In 1872 the Bulgarian Clmrcii and arch- 
bishop became again iiidepeiulent of tlie hated 
BHlireniacy of tlio Greek pntiinrch. 

Unriiig tbo trouijlc.s in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
in I87S, excitement in Bulgaria bogan, luit two or 
three ill-organised local rising.s in 1876 were swiftly 
suppressed by Turkisii troojis. 'i’lie unconcealed 
aspirations of the Cliristians provoked the sns- 
nicions and fears of the Moslems, and the Tnrkisli 
inhabitants of Bulgaria rose against their umuined 
Cliriatian neiglibi)iir.s, assisted by the notorious 
Baalii-Bazouks, or irregular troops. In the pro- 
vinces of IMiiliiipopohs and Timova ilfty-oight 
villages had by -June 1876 been destroyed, and 
twelve tlioimmul men, women, and children enielly 
slflin. The ' Bulgarian atrocities’ awakened hurnn- 
tlii'oughowt Kiirope, e.spcoially in England j and 
a conference at Constantinople jirnpo'sed to the 
Porto tijo organisation of two autonomous pro- 
vinces. Tho Porto refusoil to muke conceHsions. 
ItiiKsia, ill its nssiimod capacity ns guardian of the 
Slavic races of Turkey, declared wav (1877). By 
tho treaty of .San .Stcliino, the victorious Kussians 
(March 1878) proposed to conslitnte a Bulgarian 
htivte within tim limits of the obi kingdom, ox- 
tending from the Damtlio across Macedonia to the 
zKgcan. But the ilissatisfactiim of Austria and 
ihituin with the pvoimsod avvangoiueut loti Vo tho 
Borlin Congvegs; ami the Berlin treaty (IStli .Inly 
1878) constituted an antommious, though trilmtary, 
Bulgaria novtli of tlio Balkans, whilst to tho mainly 
ilulgurian province soutli of them, that of Eastern 
Uoinuolia (Q.v.), it granted administrative auto- 
m>my. Tho prinee of liulgavia, freely elected by the 
lieoplo, must be confirmed hy tho Porte Avitli tho 
{tssoiit of the Powers. Tho iivst ciiiiice of the Bnl- 
gaviauK was Prince Alexandov »vf Batteubovg, a wmsiu 
of the (Jrand-dnko of Hesse, who iti 187U hecaiiie 
Alexander I. of Bulgaria. In the autuniii of ISSfi, 
U»c outbreak of a revolution in I'hvutovn Ibmmolia, 
and Prince Alexander’s acceptanoe of its union 
to Bulgaria, provoked tlio jeahmsy of Horvia; and 
on I'ltb ilovGmbov King Milan invailed Bulgaria, 
anticipating an easy march to .Sofia. In tlie four- 
teen days’ War U'hich ensued, the Bulgariaiis 
Hutreixjtl tempomvy defeat, till, by his gallantry 
ami generalship at Slivnitm, Prince Alexander 
turned the thlo of fortune, ami, driving the Sen’ians 
hack tUvougU the Dragoman Ikiss, enturod Servian 
territory at the head of fiO.OOO nmii, and eaphireil 
Pirot. In March 1886 peace M’uh concluded bo- 
tween Horvia and Bulgaria 5 and Prince Alexander 
Was ultimately recognised by tlie Pijrto as govornov- 
geneml of EnvStcni .Uoiimulia. Tho prince, origin- 
ally regarded us too Hnssiaii in his sympathies, 
had liecomo the centre (if Bulgarian national 
napiratioua, and the darling of tlu! ]ieonle. At 
the same time he fell more and more into uiafavimr 
with liusaia ainl tho ezar. In tho summer of 188(1 
lie was kidnapped by lliissian partisans and carried 
into Uussia. iiuturning immediately, lie received 
an entliusmstio reception 1 but owing to the 
ho.stiUty of Uussia, he felt liimself cmiipelled to 
ahdienbo. A provisional goveruiiieut was formed, 
and firmly umintained tlie national eause in de- 
fiance of very strong Bnssian jucssuve. In the 
sunUiierof 1887 Prince b'erdinand of Saxe-Coliurg, 
againat the will of tlie great I’owei'H (especially 
of Kuasia), acee])tud an invitation by tho regency 
to fill the A'acant throne. 

f,aiii/HaffC ami Li'tvrcdiirr . — Tluj original Bui- 
gaviuii was of course an Ural-Altni(! or Ugrian 
language, but it lias left only a few traces in 
the Slavonic mjieech adopted by the Bulgarians 
will) settled in the Balkan Poninsuln. The old 
Bulgarian Slavonic tongue is eloHoly allied to tho 
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lluH-siaii, Inifc some Sei'vian, Greek, Bomanic, 
Albanian, and Tnvkish elements itavo found their 
way into the lan^unso. The literature in the old 
liafiny days consisted chiefly of translations fmin 
the Greek, and theological works. The modern 
literature (since 1702) is chiefly educational and 
popular and political, The poems of Slaviikov, 
the novels of Kal'a^■clo^', the historical works of 
TJriiiov, deserve mention ; there is also a rich 
lyrical jmpvrlav poetry. The Cyrillic alphabet is 
tliab ordinarily u.sed, as in Itussian — namely, that 
modilied nub of the Greek by Cyril (q.v.). Sec 
D<(zov. Chansons Buhjarcs (1875); llosen, IM- 
gariseke Volhsdichtinui (1870); the grammoi- and 
tlictionary ( Bnlgariah-IilngliHli ) hy IMoi-se and 
Vasilief (Constant. 18.10-60); and for an article 
on the literature, the Wcsiminsiei- Ifevicio Snv 
On lialmria, see. tlio history hy Jirecok (Prague, 
1875; Uennan trails. 1876); the German w’ork of 
Kanlty. (2il ed. 1880) ; PiavUley’a Jhifporm befoi'c 
the War (1877) ; Mincliin, linhjariu sim-c the. War 
(1880); Samuel.'^on, linlyarta, Past and Present 
(1888); and the works quoted at Balkah Pknin- 
.SULA. 

]tiils:nrtiit FaddkI ViiNKniicrovicn, Knasian 
author and journalist, hi>vn in Minsk in 1789, 
served in fclio liu.ssian army, bub finding himself 
negleoted, in 1810 joined Napoleon. In 1819 ho 
votumed to St Petorahuvg, where his writings soon 
attracted notice by their intense satire and intciiso 
servility. In 1825 ho started the fysieeriiaju Plchcld 
('Norbliorn Bee’), a daily paper, >vhich for long 
was alone iiormibted to dlscu.ss political qucsthnis. 
Ho M'as a privy-councillor at his death, 1.8th 
Soiitoniher 1839. A zealous supporter of reuctiou 
and of ab-suhitism, he enjoyed, tlwmgh relations 
with the secret police, an ualinutcd imwer, which 
ho freely used to the detriiuonb of opponent'*. lie 
was a witty and vcYsatile writer, and \mbUshcd 
travels, liiatorics, novels, and statistical works, 
some of them of value. Ills Memoirs appcarwl in 
6 vols. in 1846-.70 (Ger. trails. Jena, 1858-91). 

Itlllklicn<l8t In ashiii.ave the partitions hotweun 
the several portions or tlio Interior, whether to 
sepavato it into eoiunavtinents to suit tlic exigencies 
of stowage or loading, or as a safeginml against 
foundering (see Uuoi'ANCV). Ihilkhcads arc 
eitlier transverse— {.a. running; athwart the vessel—- 
i)v loH(iiiudinal—\.(i. in the direction of the ves.sel’s 
length, and are usually iimde wateriiglit, thus 
dividing the interior of the vessel into throe, four, 
or move compartmoiils, each of which is self-con- 
tained, and watertight in reference to ils iieigh- 
1 ) 0111 ', s. Sliould any one of the conipartmont«, 
through d)vmagu to the skin of the vessel, l>c lahl 
open to the sen, its self-coiitaiiicd character pre- 
vents the water pciiotratiii*? the other eomnai-t- 
lUQuts, thus lessening the tisk of ftnmdering, if not 
iiltogotlier pi'ovonting it. In very ninny of the 
inodevn high-class mail and passenger steamshiiw, 
the hull i.s subdivided to .such an extent that if any 
two compartments bo siumltaiieoiiKly laid open to 
the sea, tlie vessel still retains snilicient IRiating 
power. To a very large extent this degree of sith- 
(li\'ision has been attained tlirongh the oneonragc- 
iiient hehl out to shipowners by the Admiralty, 
that for ships so divided there is the likelihood of 
employment in time of wav. The gimt majority 
of inoreliant .stenmers, Itowevor, arc not yet so j>er- 
feelly subdivided, objections being taken to the 
.«yst6m by .shipownei'S on tlio score of cxpcimu, of 
extra weight of liiill, ami of the alleged incou- 
r eiiionco in the w’orking of cargo. The Merelinnt 
Sliipping Aet of 1854 provided for the lilting of n 
certain number of bulkheads in steamers, bub the 
growth in ship dimensions soon rcnileretl this 
inelastic provision utterly useless, if not mis- 


chievous, and it was rejiealed in 1862. Lloyd's 
liegifltiy for the ckssilicatiou of sliip.s lias virtually 
assunied the fntictioiis which the govcniineiit and 
the Board of Trade then discarded, and the riile.s 
of this society jirovide for a degree of suhdivisLou 
in .steamshiiw, which is on the whole satisfactory. 

In sailing-ships there is almost an entire absence 
of hulkhcnd.s, the only' one coiiHidered necessary 
being that nearest fclic bow, the intention being 
to provide agaitiHt daiiuigo to the bow through 
collision, hence tills bnlkliead is generally known 
Its the ‘eollisioii’ bulkhead. In mimbcrless in- 
stances the collision hiilklicad has saved the vc.ssel 
winch stmek another ‘how on;’ but the eommon 
case i.s for the iron ship which is struck to fmiuder, 
if her broadside is jteiictrated bolon- wat er. 

Since 1874-78 the j»raotice of carrying water 
liallast (SCO Ballast) in the bottom of increhant 
Bteamorsi, to seeiiie the reriuisite stability when un- 
loaded with cargo, ba.s vcsnlted in variems types of 
doiiido or cellular iHittonis, which are of the greato.st 
licnefib in the event of ilamage to the vessel s outer 
skin. The presoiice of the inner and watertight 
bottom in such ca-scs lias not iinfreijucntly been the 
salvation of the vessel after grounding on rocK's. 

In ironclads such as thc-‘lc/i//h’.s ancl the Devasta- 
tion, which have imior bottoms, tboro are compavt- 
niciits to the iiunihor of about 105, each of whicli is 
watertight as rcgnitls its neighbours. In the tor- 
pedo-vnm Poli/pkcmtn. and otliev recent vessels the 
siilKlivisioii iirinetplo liafl been carried out to oven a 
more clalmmtc cxiciit. 

Hull. The word is derived from the Lat. iudf«, 
‘a bttldde of water,’ and then ‘a round ball of 
any kind.’ In the niiddlo ages it came to signify 
the ca\isulo of the seal appended to loiters from 
cnipei-oi-s or poiics, next it was used for the seal 
itself, and lastly for the document to which the 
seal was appemled. Its use is now commoiriy , 
restricted to pai>al documents is.mcd witli cevtiviii 
indispensable formalities. 

These formalities have varied greatly from ago 
to ago, and rvo must content ourselveH with an 
account of the modern practice down to Docemher 
1878, ami of the changes made at that date hy the 
miruing pontiff Leo aTII. Down to that time, a 
hull had a seal, usually of lead, occasionally of gold, 
attaclicwl to it. On one side v'as the olficial name 
of the nope (e.g. Gregory XVL. PiuhIX.), on the 
other the lieads of l-’eter and Ihuil, separated by 
a mwa and surmounted hy the letters BPE (i.e. 
‘Sauctiis PetrH8*)nnd SPA (i.e. ‘ Sanctiis Panins’) 
respectivoly. The seal was fn.stened by red or yclhiw 
silk, or hy uiicohmml hemp, acconiiiig to the 
naturo of the contents. Bulls were written on 
Htvong iiavchmciit and in the I>atin tongue. They 
began wibli the woiilu 'N. ciiiscopus sorviis eerr’o- 
nim Dei dilecto Ijlio ( or dilecLis liliis, &c. ), Haluteiii 
ct aiKistnlicam lieiicdictioncni.’ Somotinics in 
eases wliciu i>eriim»«nt decisions were given or 
privilege.s of groat moment coiiferrcil, tlio words 
‘In perpetimm,' or ‘In loteriiam rei memoriaiu,' 
were substituted for ‘Sahitcin eb ajm-stolicam liene- 
dictionem,’ Bomctiurcs, also, wlien no special 
nemons rvere addiv-sscd, ‘In perpotiuim,' ikc., 
immwliately follows the ‘Sevvus sevvormn Dei,.’ 
Usiiallv signatures are added IjoIow in testimony 
that tlio Imll Im authentic. Formerly it was 
couimou for the ctirdiuaia to simi ; later on this was 
ilone hy various nieiulMjr.s of tlie mnia, specially by 
the pixitodabuy, secretary of briefs, and vice-chan- 
cellor. The bull is dated according to Gieyeavof 
the incarnation, the year of the pontilicnte, and 
the day of thii month after tlie old Uoman reckon- 
ing The character luscd from the voigii of Adrian 
VI. to our own day is of that cralibed and indis- 
tinct kind known ns 'litera .S, Petri,’ or in Italy 
as tlie 'carattci-cbollatico’ or ‘teutonico.’ Finally, 
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the Imll exiieditetl from the apostolic clumcery in 
tiiti Vatican, 

Uy a Motu i)ropvio of December 9, 1878, IjCO 
XlII. oi'ilaiiied tluit the leaden seal in nso for more 
tlian a tliousaml years should be employed hoiico- 
forth only in case of bulls coneeniiiig collations, 
erections, and dismcinhcrjiionts of greater benefices 
(vesei-ved to the pope), and other s<>lenm acts of the 
lioly see. In other bulls, ‘especially tliirse relating 
li) ordinary bciicilces anil itiarriago dispeiisutions,’ 
the old leaden seal is to Ijc replaced by a red one 
stamped on the parchment itself, with the hciuls of 
8t I’eter and fit Paul surrounded by the name of the 
reigning pope. I’lie ordinary Latin current writing 
is liencoforfcci to dispJnce tiie (icitliic diameter. 

The divisions of bulls into ilinerent species — e.g. 

‘ consistorialcs,’ issued after consultation in con- 
sistory ; ‘ tlimiiluc,’ by a pope iiotyeb crowneil, &c. — 
possess little general interest. If we mid to the 
words of Leo XllI., Just ipioted, bulls conviM’ing 
doctrinal ilecisions, wo have a correct idea of the 
objects for which hulls are nnhlisliml. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that bulls arc always, and of 
necessity, more important than briefs. 

A iiu'lluriuui is a colloetion niodu without ollicial 
authority <jf papal doemnents (not necessarily Lulls 
in tlu! strict seiise ) which have not found a place in 
the 0)ipu.s Juris. A bullarium may contain the 
acts of a parfci(!nlar pope, or may bo limiteil to Lulls 
relating to pavtiiailar orders, churches, Ac., or it 
may comprise hulls of ail age.s, and on all kinds 
of sulijects, exeluiUng only those already to bo 
found in the Cov[)us Juris. The lirst bnlhirimu 
appeared at Rome in edited by Clienxbini, 

Tlie most eonvenient is that published at Turin (24 
vols. 18o7~7'2), 

Bull, a ludicrous hluiuler in siieecli impljing 
some obvious absurdity or contradiction. Thu 
origin of the name is sni)iH«eei to be duo to the 
contrast in papal bulls lietween the assertion of 
excessive humility in tlio title, hy which the pope 
styles himself ‘servant of servants,’ and his 
assumption of absolute .supi’emucy and authority 
over the world, it is fouiul with much the same 
sense ns early as the Pftli RCutiiry in tlio 
Cnrtiur Mmuli. Bulls in tlioir bewt form are usually 
alleged to be an (‘.special prerogativ'e of Irishmen — 
at least it is certain tliat the best examples have 
cmno from Ireland. Coleridge, remarking on the 
well-known bull, ‘I was a line child, but they 
changed me,’ says : ‘ The bull consists in the bring- 
ing tugetber two incompatible tlioiiglits, with the 
Honsation but witlimib the sense of their connection.’ 
Sydney Smith, whoso authority is Hiipreme in this 
region, says : ‘ A hull is an apparent coiigniitv, and 
real ineongrulty of ideas, .suddenly discovered.’ It 
is ‘the very revtuse of wit; for as wit discovers real 
relations that are not apparent, IiuIIk admit apparent 
relations that are not real.’ See the on- Irish 

liullti ( IHOJ ) hy Jliss Rdgeworth and her nitlier. 

Bull, a KouciK, D.D., divine, was born at Wells, 
Somersetshire, in 1G34, and .stiuUcd at Exeter 
College, Oxford, whence ho retireil in 1649, hav- 
ing refused to take tlie comiiioiiweattb oath. 
Oi'dained in 1(15;), he look the small parish of St 
George's, Hristol, and subseipicntly ootaiiied the 
rectory of Siddiiigton, Cireutse-ster (1638), that of 
Aveiiing, Stioiul (108.3), the arehdeaconry of 
Llandaif ( 1G86), and the Idshonrie of ,St Davids 
(1705). He died at lirecknocX 17th February 
1710. ills Harmonia ApostoUcu (1670), w’hosc 
object was to reconcile tbo apostles Panl and 
James on the subject of jnstilicatioii, occasioned 
considerable controversy among lUvines, and, in 
answer, Hull publlslied his Exiimca Cetisiiras and 
Apdlorjid pro Jlarmunia, His greatest work, tbo 
Dr/ensio Fidci Nivetde ( 1C85 ), wa.s directed against 


Ariaiis and .Soeinians, Tritheists and yabellians ; 
for Ms Jwliekiin Eccksiic CuthoUcu: (1694) the 
thanks of the vdiole French clergy wore sent to 
him througli the celebrated Rossuot. The.s{3 are 
iiichnlcd in Dr Ihirton’s edition of his works (8 vols. 
Oxford, 1827), to whioli is i)refixed a Life by li. 
Nelson ; ami they are translated in the Librurij of 
Atiglo-Gutholic Theology 1842-55), 

Bull) John, agonorie name for an Englisliman 
as a pereonilication of what is supposed to be the 
English type, from Arbutlinot’s nso of the name in 
Ilia Jfislory of John Bull (1712 ; reprinted complete 
in I’opo’s ‘ liliscellauiea ’ in 1728). The sul)j(!ot of 
that liistoiy is the ‘ Spanish Sucec.Hsion during the 
reigiia of <jueen Anne and Louis XIV.’ Queen 
Anne is ‘jVfvs lliillj’ ‘John Hull’s mother’ is tlio 
Church of England; and ‘John Bull’s sister Peg’ 
is the Scotch nation, roprosented as in love with 
Jock {Calvin). The description of Hull is .so close 
to the familinr ligure in the pages of runcJi that a 
Hentciico or two must bo ((uoted ; ‘ Bull in the main 
was an honest plain-dealing follow, choleric, bold, 
and of a very inconstant temper. ITc dreaded not 
old I^ewis (Lmii.s XIV.), either at back-sword, 
single falchion, or cudgel-jilay ; but tlion he was 
very apt to (piarrei with Ids best Iriends, e.spe<!ially 
if they protended to govern him. If you flattered 
iiim, you might lead nim us a child, ’ 

Bull) JoiiJi, musician, born in Somorsetsliiro 
almut 1508, was appointed organist in the (pieen's 
Oliapcl in 1391, lirst music lecturer at Gresham 
College in 1090, and organist to Jame.s I. in 1007. 
A Catholic, ho fled beyond sfias in 1018, and at 
Brussels entered tlio archduke’s service ; in 1017 ho 
became organist of Antwerp Gatlicdral, and tliere 
be died, i2tli Mareh 16*28. Little of his music has 
been imnled. Tlio claim advaneed for him to the 
authoi'ship of ‘ God save the King ’ (ecu Natkikal 
Hymns) is as unfounded as the impossible story 
of his adding, within a few hour.s, forty parts to a 
composition already written in forty parts; hut 
fiem tbo extreme dilliculty of Ids instruniental 
music, it would appear that his great reputation as 
an organist avhs deserved. 

Bull) Oui BoitNKMANN, a famous violinist, was 
bom otli February 1810, at Uergen, in Norway. His 
father’s oppo.sitioii only deepened Ids natural pas.sion 
for music, In 1829 ho went to study iindor Spohr 
at Ca.sstd, but was so coldly received that he betook 
himsolf to Giittingen to study law. Rut music 
soon asserted its mastery over him, and an aeiiuainl- 
aneewitli Paganini gave him the impnlso that he 
needed. He neconipanied his muHter to Paris, but 
here his fortune sunk so low that he thought of 
drowning liiiiisolf in the yeine. The patronage 
of n Italy of I’ank saved him, and soon lie ivwif 
to fame as n vhdndst. His style of idiiying was 
in some respects like that of Pagaidtu. lie was 
receivcsl in Italy with iirodigious enthusiasm, and 
after visiting linglaiul, Scotland, and Ireland, ho 
made a tour of triumph througli Russia, Gorinaiiy, 
and Norway. In 1844 ho sidled to America, 
whence he returned tlireo years later. In 1855 lie 
went out once more, ami made oiionnoUH sums 
by his concerts, much of wideh lie lost by unfor- 
tunate land .speeulations, osjioeially an at(:empt to 
found a colony of Reandinaviaiis in Pcmnsylvania. 
This turned out a eomplete llnsco, and once more 
Bull liiul to take to Ids violin, He afterwards paid 
a third visit to the United Slates, but returned to 
end his daj's in Europe, lie died at Ids villa near 
Bergen, 17tli August 1880. If it is not true that ho 
w'as half charlatan, half genius, it may ho said with 
truth that ho was mute as mncli a hizarre virtuoso 
as a great artist, ilis compositions have luul Imt 
little reimtation apart from his own playing. See 
thoMomolr by Sara 0. Bull (1886). 



Kiilla, or JJUHliLE-sinilJi, ji^onus of Gasteropoil 
M()lhiHc.s, foriiioiiy soiiiewhat mnbignons, but now 
delliied as one of tlie Tcctibraiiclis or ‘ snails ’ -with 
concealed posterior gills. Jn 
the family (Bullidiu) to wliicli 
the bubble-shell belongs, the 
shell is thin, often almost glob- 
ular, ^vitli concealctl sj>ire ami 
wide aperture. It serves to 
protect the gills, and los.s fre- 
Bulla upertn. ' (piently tlie entire animal. In 
some cases it is rpiite covered 
by fcho mantle and foot lobes. In the closely 
allied ilaminea, the siioll is horny and elastic; in 
the Sea-hares (Aiihjtiia) it is vorv rudimentary; 
in sonic of the likewise nearly related Pliilinulfc 
it is entirely absent, Tlie liullidic are cavnivo- 
runs, and Ibny plate.s in the gizzard aid in in- 
ternal mastication. There are numerous fossil 
ami living .species, nil marine, and some British. 
See (Iakteuui'Od.s. 

ISlllla, a niotallic .seal. Sec Bull, and Seal, 
»lill 1U;C {PruHna insitHia), a shrub or small 
tree, larger and much loss spiny than the sloe, but 
very closely allied to it, us it is also to tlie plum, 
so that many botanists regard tliom all as one 
species (see Pi.u.’ii). TJie fruit is larger than the 
sloe, generally gdoboso, and although it partakes 
in sonic degree both of the acidity and the rough' 
ness of the sloe, it is not unpleasant, Gspocinlly 
after having been mellowed by frosts, and makes 
cxcullont pies nr tarts. 'A biillacu-pic is a stniul- 
Ing dish at the liarvest'Iiome supper in the south of 
England, only it vonuireth rather inoro sugar than 
the housowire is always willing to allow.' The 
bullaco is common in iiedgcs, coppices, and banks 
in England, and in many parts or Europe, and is 
sparingly naturalised in tlio United States. 

llllllacC'Pluill} tlie Jamaican namo of tlie 
liloasant fruits of Injiif/n, a sapimlaceous 

tree introduced from Guiana and New Ornnada. 

Kiillas or Blkus, are collections of sovoiis fluid 
of conHidovablc size, situated Immediately heneatii 
the cuticle, and raising it from the true skin. 
They dill'ev from vesicles only in size j and no very 
dellnito lino can be drasvn botweeu a largo vesicle 
and a small bulla. Tlioy usually vary in dlainoter 
from a (piarter tif an inch to two inelics, The most 
familiar oxamptos are the ‘hllstevs’ iivoduced on 
the liaiuU by rowing, or tlie feet Iiy walking, 
They are mot with occaMotially in many lUseasos 
of the skin— o,g. eczema, erysijiclas, urticaria, 
seabies, iJic, ; but in pemphigus and in some forms 
of liydroa they constitute the chief feature of the 
disease. 

liiill-baitiiiff, a barbarous sport, once very 
pojmlav ill England, and in wbicu all classe.s of 
society delighted equally, A nuiiiber of dogs were 
set on to attack a bull ;bLnd in order that he might 
he made as furious ns possible, his iioso wa.s some- 
times blown full of beaten popper bofoio lie was 
turned loose. Another form ot the .sport was to 
fasten the bull to a stake, by a rope ot some yards’ 
length, and to .sot bulldogs on Iiim, one at a time, 
wliicli were trained to seize liim by the nose — 
wlncli, when accomplisheil, was called pinning 
the bull. Blit no small jiart of the enjoyinent of 
tlie spectators was derived from the success with 
which the attacks of the dogs wore met by the bull 
lowering bis liend to the ground, and receiving 
them on his liorns, often tossing tliem to a great 
distance. King Jame.s I. greatly delighted in this 
sport i and wlien the Czar Nicholas of linssia 
visited England, before Ids accession to the empire, 
a boxing-match and a bull-baiting wore got up to 
ahowlum Englisli tastes. Bull-bailing was declared 
illegal in 18.15. 


An ecpially barbarous sport, Bull-ntnning, 

was formerly practised at Stanifovil and Tutbury, 
where men and women took the place of dogs, 
mmhlened the bull with hideous noise, and tlien 
pursued it with ‘bull-clubs,’ till the wretched 
brute sank under the ldo\v.s of its assailants. 

ISlllldOgy a liroed which is regarded as peculi- 
arly Engli^i, the only country in which it lias 
boon kept pure. Tlie bulldog disputes with the 
greyhound the honmir of being the oldest known' 
dog. The general appearance of the bulldog 
is tliat of a smooth-coated, compact dog, low in 
stature, but broad and powerful, with a iiiassive 
bead, largo in proportion to its body, wliieli is 
sliort and well knit. The bulldog should convey an 
impression of determination and strength, witliout 
nnwieldiness. The following are its i>iiiicipa! 
points : Head as largo as possible, measuring over 
20 inches in circumference in lir.st-iute siieciiiiens ; 



Bulldog. 

fovoliead Hat, with the skin nmcli wi'inklecl, 
with a groove or indentation called tlio 'atop’ 
running up botM’een the eyes; cars small and 
thin, fmdlng over at the back, showing the inside ; 
eyes round, black, and not lilooclshot j the face 
very short, the luiso boiiig set aluiosb lietweon the 
eyes, allowing the dog to W'eathe while idnned (in 
to tho bull in ttio bid daya of bull-baiting; iippcu' 
lip joining tlie lowei-j quite covering tlie teeth, 
which slionlil not project; shoiildei-s sloidng back 
and muscular; body well ribbed up, with the 
belly tucked up ; back short, narrow at the 
loins, tlie spine rising from the shoidders to the 
loins, and curving to 
the tail, forming an 
arch, a ehai'acteristic 
of the breed terinc|l 
‘ roach-bnek ; ’ the tail 
short and smooth, with 
a slight twist which 
prevents it being raised, 
high— an abortive or 
‘ screw-tail,’ tliougli 
common, is not a 
good point; fore-leg.s 
straight boned, bub 
carried wide apart, 
presenting a bowed 
appearaiieo ; action, a 
peculiar roll, the body 
swinging botweeu the 
fore-logs ; colour, 

brindle, white, or Bull-terner. - 

fawn; weight, about . 

SO lb. Tho bulldog was extensively used for Bull- 
baiting (q.v.), whence he derive.s las name.. After 
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tlie abolition of this pasbiiiio the breed wns reduced 
to veiy sinnll uuinljci'a, only kept by most disrepufc- 
aijle patrons, until his good qualities as a. oonipnnion 
hegan to be uiulerstooii, since wliieh time ho lias 
gradually become nioro popular. The bulldog 
.shares with the gamecock tlio distinction of being 
tlie most fearless of aniinals, but in dispo.sition i.s 
so Ia7,y that lie is slow to take utfeiieo, though he 
will light to the death if attacked. The bulUhig 
is a most devoted and faithful companion, las 
atlcetion being mainly centred on one person. 

The Bulp-tkuuikr was originally a cros.s be- 
tween the bnlUlog and the terrier, but is now a 
distinct breed, lie combines the courage of the 
bulldog with the activity of the terrier ; from Ids 
quickness and sagacity ho makes a good com- 
piinion, though soiuowhat quarrolsoinc. Head 
long, with pointed muzzle; ears naturally largo, 
but generally cut to a lino point, standing erect; 
body lightly ribbed but powerful ; colour, pure 
white. 

Biillci*, Cn AitLES, born in Calcutta in 1800, 
M’as educated partly at Harrow and at Cambridge, 
but during 1822-24 was Carlyle’s pupil at Edin- 
burgh. He M'lis ealleil to the English l)ar in 1831, 
and entering parliament before Uie Iteform Bill, 
eontinncsl a uuimhor of the Lower House till Ids 
untimely death, 20tli November 1848. In politics 
a pbllosophical Kadical, ho hobi sovarnl uoHts undor 
Whig govei’miiouts. Tliu intovont takoji in his 
CRVcey, ttud hv» ysrpulavlty, wove tUvo aMko to his 
talents and to his amiability and uceoinplishinouts, 

Uiillct is the leaden mojoetilo disoharged from 
any kind of snmll-ni'in. Caso-sliut or oaiiistei' and 
Shvapnol Slioll (q.v, ) are also iilloil with spliorica) 
bullets linvilenod by the addition of antimony to 
the lead. Eovinovly all bullets wore splioi'ieal, and 
oast in nu)ulds. Now all liile-Imllets aveelongiited. 
A uiaehino unwinds a leaden rod of the proper 
thickness, cuts it into the rcriuirocl length, and 
staniiis thu bullets into shape by means of stool 
dies, dropping thoiu into a l)ox when Imished. Each 
macidnc can turn out 7000 per hour, and one man 
can attend to four. 

Thu only sphencal bullet adapted to tlio rillo is 
a belted hall. The elongated foniis are singularly 
niimuvoiis. Robins’s liullot M'us egg-shaped, with 
Iheeuntyo of gravity at the lavgev em\i Boaafoy’s 
was ovoid, with a licuiispliorical cavity at one end : 
Greeuov’s w'as oval, with a plug of niLvcd motal 
driven into a hole barely largo enough for it; Nor- 
ton’s, Dolvigne’s, and others were of various shapes, 
generally with some kind of plug, wlituli, driven 
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into tlic lead by the force of the explosion, caused 
it to expand and take the grooves in tlic barrel. 


Tins expanding or dilating action luis been claimed 
by many inventors ; but tlie government in 1857 
awarded iMr Greener £1000, as the person who bad 
practically solved the dillicuHy as far hack as 1830, 
Ils ellect is to communicate a twist to the bullet, 
thus steadying it, and causing it to travel point 
lir.st. This enables a heavier, heeaiiso longer, pro- 
iectile to be lived witli accuracy from a smaller 
boro than was formerly used ; tliereliy pre.senting 
less surface to the vesistanco of tlio air, and so in- 
(•reasing the range. 

The plug in the Snider Imllot is of baked clay, 
and the grooves or cunnclnrcs round it easily take 
the vilUug. Ite head is hollow, to losseu the wciyUt 
Avliile preserving tlio length. The Prussian Imllet 
ilocs not touch the grooves ; tho sahut takes them 
and communicates the twist to tlie Imllot. Tho 
.shoulders of tlio Cliassopflt Imllot and the slight 
taper in the jlartiui-nenry arc for the same pur- 
pose. To avoid fouling tho grouve.s, rillo-lmuots 
are sometimos covcreil with steel, copper, or nickel. 
Bullets partially hollow, wldoli expand in tho 
wound, are sometimcH used for shooting ileer. 
riollow-headed explosive bullets are only used for 
shooting big game, such as elepliants and tiger, s, 
Tlieir use in war is forbidden by the Convention 
of Oennva. 

The diameter of rillo-bnllots liius been deeroasing 
ever since tliciv introduction. 'J’lio now EnlioM- 
INlartiin rille, issued in 1888 to' the troops of tho 
Britislv army, is designed to lire a bullet weighing 
384 grains and only •‘lOa'Mii diamuteij but veHoni- 
bliiig in otlier respeotH tho Mavtini-Honry Imllet; 
that of tho new Erench military rillo or 18S7 is 
only '314 inch calibre. Tliat of vevolvevH is, of 
course, oftuii still Huuillov; but those iiHod in the 
BvitinU army have the ■4r>" hove, and can take tho 
afartini-Humy cartridge. See OAimiiDdU, Riri.K; 
and, for Hteel bullets, aiAOiiiNii Guns. Shot is 
treated in a Noparate article. 

Bulletin. an autlionticated report, in a diminu- 
tive of Bull ((pv.). 

liullot- trec» or BuUiV-Tliliii (Mhumijis 
hiiUtla), a sapotaccous tree found in Gnianu, uml 
valued for its wood, whioh is aoliil, lieavy, eluwu- 
grained, and durable, and also for its delielous 
cherry-liko fruit. It yields balata-gum, a valuable 
substitute for iinUa-vubbev. 'i'he mvmo is soinowhat 
vaguely shared with other frult-boaring coiigeiiors, 
Thus liuindia rctmu is the Bustard Ihilly-triie, ami 
11 ingcun tho Black Bully-tree, while Lmvma 
•iiiamiiiom, of which tho fruit is (lallwl tho niarimi- 
lade, is soinotiines calleil Jamaica Bully-tree. 

ISiill-fight. C!ombat.s of men with Imlls for 
tho entertainment of the nuhlic were common in 
Greece, particularly in Tlii^ssaly, and in Romo 
under the em])erorH, though in later times they 
wore fovhiilden both liy cmjwroi’H and popes. They 
arc still a favourite s\wetav.U’. in Hpaiu arul Mexico, 


where, indeed, the corrida dc toros is the national 
pastime. In Spain tlioy wore nholisheii by Charles 
IV. ; but JosoiHi, Napoleon’s brothei', re-established 
them out of policy, tlio mass of the Spanish popula- 
tion being passionately fond of the Hporb. The 
most mngmiiccmt bull-ligbts wevo at one time 
instituted by the moiiavch.s tbomstdvos ; at prcsiiut, 
botlj ill the capital and in tho larger towns of 
Spain, they are held citlior us private siioculations 
or for the lieuelit of public institutions. So also in 
tlio city of Mexico, where in tlio season of 1887 
nearly £70,000 was spent in fitting up the six 
rings in which Imll-ligiits are held. In Madrid 
the bull-lighting season commences in April and 
lasts until November. During that time tiiere is 
at least one Sunday or Saint’s-duy afternoon in 
every week devotoil to tlio snort. The proceeds 
go to the funds of the public hospital. Tho 
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fij'lits take i>lace ia a kind of civcn.s, called the 
ria-M dc Toros, ronnd ^»’hich the seats rise one 
ahovG anotlkor, like the step of a stuiv, witli a 
tier of boxes over them. The Phtza is capable 
of contaiiiiiig from 10,000 to 15,000 people, \vlio 
pay a high price of admission, considering the 
ratft of kvages in Spain ; and all go attired in 
their best to the spectacle. The Castilian bnllH, 
usually cluksen for light in Madriil, are fiercer 
and more active, bnt inferior in strength to British 
aiiimal.s. The horses engaged in the conllicts are 
■worthless brutes, lit only for the knacker. The 
men employed in the li^lit arc generally those 
wlio have Ijeon bred to it as a ]n'ofession j bnt 
oecasionally amatem-s may take part in it. 

The bull-light lia.s been de.scribcd as a tragedy 
in three acts. The principal performers in t!ie first 
are the pia'idorcs; in the second, tho chnlos are 
the only actons ; the third and last act devolves 
solely oil tlie espiuhi. Tiie picudwcs are all 
nimmtcd, dressed like .Spanish knights of the 
olden time, and armed with a lance ; tlioy take 
up their psitiou in tlio middle of the eireiis, . 
opposite the IniU-stalls. The ehuhs, wlio are on ; 
foot, are gay with rilibons, and wear very bright- : 
coloured moaks ; they distribute them.selves in tlie ; 
space between the barriers. The cspuila or sM'ords- : 
man is also on foot. Ho is handsomely dressed, 
and holds in the right hand a naked sword, in the 
left the mnlcta, a small stick, witli a jiiece of 
scavlot-eolourod silk attached. On a sign given by 
the president of tlie sport, a bull is let out from the 
stalls 5 tlio stand ready in the arena wait- 

ing his charge. With a brave bull, they lind all 
their skill requisite in acting on the ilofousive ; 
with a cowardly one, they act on tlio olleiisive ; and 
should their stabs bo inoll'ectual in rousing the 
animal to tlie reipiisito fury, the poor beast is liiioted 
by the crowd, and ultimately stabbed iiigloriously 
in tho .spine. Wheuevor a horse is Avoiindeif, 
the rider betakes himself to llight; mul when 
either the above casualty happens, or a pir.ador is 
tlirown, tho chulos rush in, and attract the bull Ity 
their cloaks, saving themselves, if need he, by leap- 
ing over tho barrier whicli incloses the circus. At 
tho same time, another jneudor calls oil' the bull’s 
attention to liimsolf by slionbiug. When the bull 
begins to Hag, the pkudorcs are succeeded by the 
chnlos, who living with them the huukrillas—i.c. 
barbed darts about two feet Iriim, ornamented with 
coloured papor-Ilags, which they stick into the 
neck of the animal. Somotiuics those darts have 
craeker.s attached to them, the explosion of which 
makes tho hull furious. Tlic espuda now enters 
alone to complete tlie tm'do busine.ss, As soon ns 
tho bull’s eve eatelies the inuleta, ho generally 
riislies liliiidly at it; and then the esmdu, if well 
skilled, dexterously plunges tlie sword lietween the 
sliouldor-ldado and spine, nji to the very hilt, luid 
tho annual drops dean at ills feet. A splendid team 
of mules tlien enter, glittering with Hags and tink- 
ling witli bolls, wlio ilrng off the slain at a gallop. 
Tile victorious matador is greeted with aeolama- 
tions, and not loss so tlie bull, slioulil he wound or 
even kill his antagonist, in which case aiiotlier 
matador stops forth into tlio arena ; hut Imioan life 
is rarely sacriliced. From six to ten bulls are 
nsnally dcspatelied in a single day, twenty iniimtes 
being about the time usually taken to slay niio. It 
lias been computed that about 25(J0 bulls and 3500 
iiorses are aumially killed in Spanisli biill-liglits. 

Kvevy largo town in Sjiaiii possesses a Ploza 
dc Toros, and .so <lo many fcoums in Spanish 
America ; those of Madrid, Seville, and Caiicres 
are o.specially handsonio. Bull-liglitcrs per.sonally 
are esteemed nmcli ns piizo-liglitcrs are in Kng- 
laud ; bnt they are the idols of' tho lower classes, 
from whoso ranks tliey are drawn. Formerly, tliose 


who were killed on the spot, and died witliont con- 
fession, were denied lutrial rites; but a elergynuin 
is now ill attKiulanco with the consecrated host, in 
ease of accident. 

ItlllllillcU {Pyrrhula ruhricilta or vulyarts), a 
bird of tlie great lineb family rringillidib (q.v.), 
a little larger than the common linnet, and of n 
gonna closely allied to the grosbeaks and crossbills. 
The gemis is particularly cliavnctei'ised by the 
short, thick, rmuulcd hill, of which tho sides are 
iiillated and bulging, aiul the tip of the upper jaw 
overhangs that or the lower one. The iilumage is 
very soft and dense. The crown of the head, the 
long wing-feathers, and tho tail arc shining black. 
The hack of the male is^ ashy gray, that of the 
female brownish gray. Tlio under surface of tlie 
male is a bright tile-red, that of the female bluish 
gray. There is a conspicuous ivliite bar across tho 
wing. The tail of the bnllfiiich is almost even. 



This bird is not unfreqiiont in ISngland, Ireland, 
and the south of Scotland ; and la found in most 
parts of Europe, from the south of Norway to the 
nleditovraneaii, oxtoncliu'' eastward throughout 
Asia, even to Japan. It frequents woods and 
gardens, and builds its nest in trees or bushes a 
few feet from the ground. The nest Is loose, made 
of dry tii'igs and lihrous roots. Tho eggs are four 
in mimlier, bluish or purplish white, spotted and 
streakoil with purplish gray and reddish brown. 
It feeds ehiofly on seeds and berries in winter, and 
ill spring is excessively deatnictivo to tho buds of 
fruit-trees in tlio.so localities in wliicli it is abund- 
ant, selecting the tlower-buds, and apiiavently lind- 
ing them the must palatable of all food. Selby 
says ; ‘ I liave known a pair of these birds to strip 
a considerable sized plum-tree of every bud in the 
space of tu’o days.’ On this account gardeiieis are 
sometimes compelled to wage war against tho Imll- 
fincli. He is also delibovatoly adjudged to ho the 
farmer’s enemy by inipavtial jucfge.s (sec M^ood’s 
Fdi'iiicr’s Friends and Foes, 1388), 

The song of this bird, in a wild state, is very 
simple, but it is remarkably .susceptible of improve- 
ment by education. Some traineil Imlinnehes can 
wliistle an air very accurately, and u’itli a pou'er and 
variety of intonation far exceeding their natural 
song. ‘ '.riie ability to whistle sei’eral aii-s ivell is 
rare. Tho training of these birds is a work both 
of time and trounle : it is oliielly carried on_ in 
(jonnany. Not Ic.ss than nine months of training 
arc recpiisite ; it htigin.s when the bird is a mere 
nestling, and must be carefully continued till after 
the first moulting ; for it is a curious circumstance, 
that all Avhicli has beon previously acquired i.s very 
apt to be lost at that time,- or is afterwards so 
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ini]ifliiectlv remembered tliftt tlio bird is of little 
\-aliie. I’lie biilllincli is capable of very strong 
attacUnient to those who feed and eavess it, niul 
often becomes k() tliorouglily domesticated ns to 
exhibit no desire for liberty (sec CACiiMiiiiDS). — 
Cnvions variations t>{ phnnage are sonretimes ob- 
served ill it. — Other species of the goinis Pyrrliiila 
are hiiown, natives of diilerent parts of the world ; 
and in this ^emis some ornithologists inehide Cory- 
tliuK of Ciivmr, of which ono species, the Pino-fiiioli 
or Pine (iiusiieak, is a native of llritaiii. The 
canary (S’cniiiis cnnunii iin) is closely allied. 

JSlllI-frOff [liottn liiiiffkns), a sjiccios of Frog 
(q.v.) found in most parts of the Umteil >StatQS and 
Cannda, hut clnefiy ahnndaiit in the soiitliorn 
state.s. Tb is of a large size, 8 to 12 inches 
long. The colour U olive green or rcdclisli brown, 
with large broivii nr black sjiots, and with a yellow 
line along the bade, 'J’ho under surface is yellowish. 
It vccoivoH its name from the vcmavkaUle loudness 
of its voice, heard as a hollow bass in the froo' 
coiicert.s wliicli fake jilace in the evening and all 
night long in nnivshy places in Anievica, Its voice 
Ofiii be distinctly li'oard at a distance of forty or 
lifty yards, It s’its for honr.s <lnriug the <lay, bask- 
ing ill fclie sail, near tho margin of a stream, into 
which it jdniigcs with a groat leap on ttie least 
appoaranco of danger. It does imb cimlino itself to 
insects and worms’ like smaller frogs, but cals iish 
and (il'lier frogs, and is said to lie partial to young 
ducks, and to swallow tliom entire. Audubon says 
‘its llesli is tender, white, and aH'ords exedlenb 
eating,’ tlie hind-legs, however, lioing the only narb 
used. Ho adds that tlieso parts make excolUmt 
bait for the larger cat-lish, and tliab lie generally 
used tlie gun for procuring bull-fnrgs, loading with 
very fiiuall shot. 

ISiillhcad, or Miu.kk’s Tiiu.^iu {C'odm (/ohio), 
a small li.sli in the Acanthnptcrygii subdivision, 
abundant in clear river.s and streams, in some 
parts of the British Islands, tlironghout the greater 
jiiirt of Europe, and in the north of Asia. It 
seldom exceeds 3 or 4 incbe.s in lengtli. 'Die colour 
varies somewhat with the activity of tlic Iish, but 
is brown on the iip]ier parts, and white beneath. 
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The lins are rather largo, jirottily spotted, ami 
witli rays sligbtly insiduced into sjiines. Tlic 
general !i)>pcaviuu'.e is imtnnlike that of the Gur- 
iiai'ils (q.v. ). The smootlmo.ss of the slipjiery shin, 
and the ([uaint dcjire.sscd head, liave suggested its 
name.s, that of nnllor's thumb referring to the 
llatiicss oaiisoil by the millers poipetnally nihliiiig 
Hour between linger and itiumb. The biilllicud 
cats all sorts of little animals uiul the .spawn of 
rival genoi'ii. Us own is Imriod in a licde, which 
iho femal(3 makes with her tail, and over tlie 
cradle tho male watcdies. Its llesh is delicate, 
and, when boiled, is reddisli, like that of the 
Halmoii. — The cither British species of tins genus 
(-ottns (q.v.) are marine. The Bca-scorpion (6'. 
sro/'iiio), or Father Lasher, is a cominon form 
whicdi soiuetiiaoa nscouds rivers. The name bull- 
Jiead is nob usually given to any of them. A 


sea-fish of a nearly allied goims ( Aspidophoni.s) 
is sometime.s called the Armed Bnlllicad j it is also 
known as tlie Pogge (q.v. ). 

Hicixurcii, a Swiss llcfonner, was 
born at Ijremgavteii, in tins canton of Aavguu, 
July 18, InOI. Tlio son of a priest, who later 
emliracod the reformed doctrine and married the 
mother of his live sons, lie became aocpiainted with 
the writings of Lutlier during bis studies at 
Cologne ; next he attended tlie tlicological exposi- 
tions of Zwingli at Kappel, and accoinpanied his 
iiiastor to tlie religions conference held at Bern in 
]i)2S, wliich resulted in the reformation of tlio 
canton. In lo2!) ho married a former nun, and 
two years later became pastor of tho principal 
diurcli at Zurich, and Zwiiigli’s successor as 
leatlcv of the vefovnicd party in its atvugglo with 
the Catludics, as well jis with the Zealots and tho 
Lutherans. He took a principal part in drawing 
u)) the I'lrst Ilelvetie Confession at Basel in lolhi, 
and aided by ids counsel the .struggling cliurch 
both in Franco and Fliiglaiid. He died )Septeiiilier 
17, 1575. Ihirt of the story of his Jiifc ho wrote 
iiimsolf in bis Diarinm. His history of llie 
licfonnation was edited by Hottinger and Viigol 
(3 vols. 1838-40). See the Lives by Pestalozzi 
( 18o8) and Clii'istoUbl ( I87d}, 

Bullion usually means nncoined gold and silvov 
in liars or other masses, tliongh occasionally it is 
used ns practically .synonymous with iho lu'ccious 
molals, coined and nncoined. The origin of tiio 
word bullion in its present seii.sc, ns well as that of 
the Froncli Billon (ij.v.), and tho coiTe.s]i(inrling 
Hjiaiiisli vcllo)i, seoniH to bo as follow.s ; Bullion 
originally meant the mint, whore tho alloy for (ho 
coinage was prepared and the coin stamped (eitlier 
from tho Lat. hidhi, a round boss or stud, or stamp ; 
or from tho verli hiillnir., to boil or bubble); and 
hence it came in England to signify tlie standard 
nudal of wliich the coins are iiiade. In France, 
where the kings debased the cnrioncy imieb more 
than ever took place, in Flnglainl, luUaii, the mint, 
came to .signify the base mixture issued therefrom, 

It is diHicult to obtain brnslu’ortliy statistic , h 
vegardiug tho pvoduotuvu ami consumption of tho 
precious metals even a,b the present time, and slill 
more so at roniote periods. l''or ancient and medi- 
eval times the roadevnuiy cimsultdiu-idi's Hi.sloi'ii'id 
fiiqiiiri/ into ihn Brod iivtion and Coinsifin/iiioii o///ie 
Brecions' J/ci'o/.s', jmldislied 1831, wliicli was ‘long 
regarded as the standard work on the whole .siih- 
jeet. Recently, however, [)r Adolph Soetboer has 
made mnch more thorough invcsligalions for the 
period 14().3--ISSo, and bis ./b/- //ir. SIndij 

of the Breoiom Mchdft is now the work most goneib 
ally relied upon. 

As regards the ]H'()duction of the jiveidoiis metals, 
two great revolutions are to be observed in (lie 
ICth and lOth centuries. lktt\vee.n 14()3--R)2Q tho 
total production of gold ami silver was in tho 
projiortion of about W1 per eont. of g(dd to 43 per 
cent, of silver (the value being reckoned at the 
actual value of the time), wliilst between liiSl-lliOO 
the proportion hecamo (in value) 17'2 gold to H2\S 
silver. This change vvas jwincijmlly dne to the 
(liscovery of the silver miiie.s of I’otosi (Ib-ld). 
Between 1831-40 tlie ]ii'odnction (in value) was 
34'!) gobl to ho’! silver, and for the iieriod ISfil-ri") 
the priiiiortion had become 77'(i gold to 22'4- silver. 
This cliango was caused by the discovery of tlie 
great gold mines in Australia and California, ’I’lio 
magnitudo of tlioso discoveries nmy bo estimated 
from till! fact that between 140.3-I8d0 (,3d8 year.s) 
the total jiroduction of gold is given at 4,702,070 
kilograms, whilst lietwocn I.8OI-.S0 (30 year.s) it is 
given at (1,388,388 kilograms. Tho, value of a kilo- 
gram of gold is :l-139, 10s. Since 1800 tho rolativo 
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production of gold to silvnr lias gradually declined, 
tlie figures for 1881-85 being 49-3 gold to 60*7 silver. 
The total prodnetioii of gold (in value) wok (1493- 
]8i)0) about £303,000,000, and fmin 1851-85 
about £890,000,000 j tlio total production of silver 
(estiiuated at its actual gold value at different 
times) was (1493-18u0) abtiut £1,472,000,000, and 
fnmi 1831-80 about £480,000,000. 

The most ronmrkablo eircunistance in these 
obanges in the relative amounts of gold and silver 
produced is the slight oU'eet on the ratio between 
gold and silver, lleforo the discovcivy of the ricli 
silver mines of Potosi the ratio was (1521-40) 
about 11,|: : 1, and from 1601-20 it was only 12.1 • I* 
Again, just before tlio groat gobl discoveries in 
tills century (1841-30) tbe ratio was 15*83:1, and 
between 1831-53, in spite of tlie enormous increase 
ill gold, it fell only to i3'41 : I. See BiMKrALLisju. 

Tlie production of the iireeions metals must of 
course tie compared with their consumption or use. 
Tlio jirincipal uses are for coinage, ineliidiiig keep- 
ing up tlie coins to their full weight, for the arts, 
and ror hoards. Tlie statistics are largely con- 
jectural, and are given by Dr Soetlmer with due 
rescr\’e. The most interesting ennelnsion is the 
large increase in the use of gold fur the arts and : 
for exportation to the East, more tlian livo-«i.\tlia of * 
the annual supply being used for tliesc imvposes. 

Bullock’S Heart. See Cu.sta«i» Avw.k. 

Biill'roai‘er« a provincial English name for 
a boy’s pla^’thing, made of n, picco of wood nlioiit 
8 inches long and 3 broad, sharpened smncwliat 
at tire ends, to one end of wliich a string 30 iiicdics 
or so in length is tied, then twisted liglitly roniid 
the linger, wion the whole is whirled mjudly round 
and round until a loud aiul peculiar whizzing noise 
is iirodueed. An instrument of the same kind, 
calloil tni'iichm, is still used liy the native Austra- 
lians to produce a sound u-ariving oJV iutrudei-s 
during Bcvernl religious mysteries; and Mr Andrew 
Lang uas not only collected evidence of its similar 
use 111 Now Mexico, New Zealand, anil South 
Africa, hut identifies it with tlio r/tomlm used in 
the aneiout Greek mysteries, itself an miconscious 
survival of more ancient and more savage iiiysfcrieH. 
See ‘'I’lio Bull-voarcr,’ in Lttng's Cmloui and 

Bull Bull, tv ^luall stream soparatiii;^ Fairfax 
and Prince William eoniities in Virginia, alioiit 
23 miles W. hy S. of Wasliiiigton, and giving its 
name to a famous Amerieau hattleflold, where two 
battles were fought during tlie civil war on duly 
21, 1861, and August 29, 1802. In the iirst, the 
Confederate army of 22,000 men, coiniiinndeit by 
IJeuureganl, with reinforcements of 8000, after a 
hard-fought contest, routed the Union foi-ces, 
34,000 strong, under M'Dowell, ami drove tlieni 
back on Wasliiiigton with a loss of 2950 men. 
The Confederates’ loss was 1632. In tho second 
battle, the Union forces of 49,000 men, under 
Pope, were defeated by I.,img.streetr, with 32,000 
men, and T. J. Jackson, with 23,000. The Union 
loss was 11,000, tliat of the Confederates 72-11. 
See UxiTlil) S’l'.vrHS. 

Bulls aiKl Bcar.S. In the slang of the stock 
exchange, a hiiU is a jierson wlio seeks artificially 
and unduly to raise the price of stock, and specu- 
lates on a Vise. On the other liaiul, a bear is one 
will) speculates on a fall ; wlio sells stock for 
delivery at a future date, in the liopc that meon- 
whilo prices will fall, so that he will Iniy at a 
lower price what ho has sold at the higher juice. 
See Stock ExciiAxau. 

Bull Trout cambriciis or ffiuscus), a 

s])Ocios of the Salmon genus, and like it, inigiu- 
tory in its liabits, ascending river.s, in which it 
deposits its spawn, bub living chiefly in the sen. It 


occurs in many of the rivers of Britain, and is not 
unfrequcntly taken in the Tweeil and its triliu- 
taries. It is frequently called the Gray Trout, 
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Bull Trojit {Sahno cffinbricus). 

or simply the Gmy, and Is the Sewen of the Wol.sh 
rivers. '.It occaHioiialfy attains the weight of 20 11 1 . , 
although even the larger ones are commonly under 
15 Ih. wcigiit. It is less elegant in form than the 
saliium ; the heail and nape of the ueek are tliicker 
in |iro|iorti<m ; the teeth are longer nud strougor ; 
the gill-oovor is larger ami more nearly square ; 
tlie anal fin is further back; and the tail, beyond 
tlie ftilijio.se fin, is more bulky and muscular. The 
tail lin is square at the end in young llsli (in some 
jilacc-s called and in older ones becomes 

convex by the elongation of the central rays, 
wliciice tl'io name raimHml soinetiines given to 
this sjiccies. The scales are rather simvuer than 
tho.so of a salmon of equal size, the lower jaw of 
tlio male less elongated; the colour is less bright; 
tlic males in the spawning season being rctidish 
or orange lirown, tlie females blackish gray ; at 
other tiiiics the general colour is like that of the 
Haimon trout. The linll trout nmocs with the 
salmon in having only ii few teefli on the most 
anterior jiarfc of the vomer (the hone wliich runs 
down the centre of the palate); wliilo the salmon 
trout, the comimm trout, and tlie great hike trout, 
have a long line of teotli in that position. To 
anglers, the hull trout is next to the salmon ns 
a prize, and hv many is mi.stakeii for it, The 
fle.sli is paler hi colour, enarsor, with much less 
flavour, and is jmiportionately loss esteemed. — 
The name has been also given to the Huelio ((V. 
hiidio), or salmon of the Dauiihe, uhich .sumutinies 
attains the size of 30, or oven, it is said, of CO lb. 
The laws for lishing salmon apjily also to tho Bull 
Trout. Sec Sat.mon. 

FiirKmaiui Wii.iiki.m, Baiiox von, 
Prus.s5an gimeinl, was horn in 1735, ami entered the 
army young. When Prussia declared u’nr with 
Frniieu in 1813, it wa.s Billow that commanded in 
the lii-st Huccossful encounter with the French at 
Jriiekcrii, and revived the holf-conlUlonce of the 
; army after the mlyerse battle of Lutzon. His 
■ victories over OiuUnot and Ney at Cifossheeron 
! ami Donnmvitz saved Berlin, and inflicted severe 
loss oil the cneiiiv. lie acted a conspicuous part 
in the battle of Leipzig, and, hy taking possession 
of Montiuarti-e, rmiahed the campaign of 1814, 
Tho king acknowledged his Hcrviccs by an estate 
worth £30,000, and tho title of (Auuib tif Don- 
newibz. In the campnigii of 1813 he joined Blhclier 
hy forced marches, nud headed the column that 
flint eaiuc to tho aid of Wellington at \\biterluo. 
He died at Konigsherg, February 25, 1810. 

BUlo>V} IIAN.S fluino VON, pianist and com- 
poser, was Imm at Dresden, 8tli Jnmiary 1830, , the 
son of Karl Eiluurd von Bulow (1803-53), poet 
and author. Hans studied music with zeal, and 
after being sent to Leipzig and Berlin to qualify for 
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a lojfal career, le.soh'od to give ItiinHclf to imudc. 
Ha\’iiig spent sonto time with Riehai-d Wagner, ho 
ill 1857 hecainc the pupil of Liszt, wliose dnnghter 
ho inarried. In 1854 he hecainc Prussian court- 
linnist, in 1864 pianist to the Davaiian court, and 
load of a music-scliool at JIuiiich. In 1869 family 
tronhles led him to resign iiis appointments and 
retire to Florence ; and subsequently he niidov- 
took tlio great concert tours tlirongh which he 
became known in Englaiul and Anicrica. In 1880 
lie settled as director of music to the court^ at 
il'einingen. He is one of the most brilliant pianists 
of his time, remarkable for his extraoitUnary 
nioniovy aiul unpavallelctl Rkill in conquering 
teclinical diflicuUics, and is famous ns a concert 
diveeloY, and as a vepreseutative of the Liszt- 
‘Wagner setmol. Ho has pi-odiicwl works for piano 
ami for the orchestra, as also mimerous editions of 
pieces by tlio great jimsiciaim, with nrrjvngeinents 
ami transcriptions from the works of Jlerlioz, 
Wagner, and Liszt. 

liulriisli, an English popular name for large 
rnsh-like or reed-like plants growing In marshes, 
not very .strictly limited to any jiarlicular kind. 
The iy.))phention of the tenn, Iwifeh in literature and 
liotany, lias liesitated particularly hotween two dis- 
tinct plants of tolerably similar vegetative hahit— 
Ti/plia hdi/oliu and S'cirpits luvmlrin. The former 


Bulrush : 

A, Common Cal’s-tnil (Typhrt l(ili/olUt)t B, Common HulmsU 
(Svb'i)iis/«fKsfris). 

of these, also called llecil-inaec or Cat’.s-tail, helongs 
to the Tyiiliaeoie ; it i.s a largo handsomo plant of 
grass-liko huliit, and reaching a hciglit of 5 to 7 or 
8 feet. The charactoristic long llowcring heads 
bear the male above the female liou’ci's, although 
other .species are dmcious. The cloud of pollen is 
enllected to adulterate tho Lveopodimn (q.v.) of 
jiliarmacy; the rhizome is nstnngeiit, but contAins 
starcli used by tlie Kalmucks; and tho shoots of 
this and allied .species are eaten by the Bon Co.s- 
sacks, and lienee are sometimes called Co.ss.'iok 
Asparagus. Tho stems of hulruslio.s aro used in 
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many countries for thatching and fuel, the leaves 
for mats, chair-bottoms, packing, &c. The woolly 
fruiting heads are also ii.sed as packing material, 
and in coiiihinatioii with feathers to stull’ bods. 

The other and aiiparently riglitfiil claimant of 
the name hulnisli belong.s to the Cyperacem. There 
are about fiO soecies of Scivpiis, widely distrib- 
uted through all climate.s, and applied to almost 
iiienticnl use.s with tho preceding u’hero tlioy 
Rulliciently almund, It is easily vceognised by its 
cdinpounu umhol-liko (hut probably oymoso) lieads 
of spikelets. One species, .S. tiihr.rotiiis, is cultivated 
in India as a source of starch. Tho common British 
^ecies may reach a height of 8 feet, and like 
Typha grows in vast swamp imigles along tho 
margins of lakes and slow-vunuing Htveams, to 
which they impart a characteristic picturesque- 
ness. <S‘. ■ttian'timiis grow.s e.vtcnsively along tho 
.shores of the Baltic. 

liiilsar, a -seaport of India, in tho district of 
•Surat, on the estuary of tho river of the same 
niiiiic, 115 iiiilo.s N, of Bombay by vail. TimhcM' is 
the chief export. Bop. (1881) 13, ‘229. 

Hiiltroiitoiii« a place in (Iriqualand West, 
east of Kimberley. For its diamond inines, sec 
Oai’JS Ccjloxy. 

Biilti, a namo given to tho northorn part of 
Kashmir, once an independent state. 

Kiil-tSO (‘Boi'ax Lake’) is a lake of Tibet, 100 
iniles NW. of Lnssn. Its area is 24 sip in. 

ISlllM’Cr, llKNitY T/YTTON, di|)h)matist ami 
author, \va» horn IHtli February 1801, tlio second 
wm of General Bnlu'cr, and an elder hrobhor of 
laml Lytton. Entering tlm diplomatic service in 
1827, ho wa-s attached succc.ssivcly to the Britisli 
omliassy at Berlin, Brussels, and the Ilagno. In 
1830 he was returned to parliament, and during 
the following seven years re])rcHented, as an 
advanced Liberal, the constituencies of Wilton, 
(Joveiitiy, and SlnrylolKme. In 1837 ho hecanui 
secretary of embassy at C'onstantino|ilG, where he 
negotiated and concluded a vovy impm tant emu- 
mercial treaty. In 1843 ho was made minister 
ploiiipoteiitiary to the comb of Madrid, and, as 
arhitmtor, negotiated the peace between Spain and 
hlorncco in the following year. Ills (irmnoss amt 
candour oll’endod Narvaez, tlie Spanish marshal* 
dictator, who, protending to liave discovered Ihil- 
wer’s compHoity in certain jdots, ordered him to 
leave Mnurid. The Ilmisc of Commons imlorscd 
tho whole course of his coiuluct, and he was made 
a K.C.B. in 1848, a (},(.hlJ. in 1851. in 1849 lio 
in-oceedeil to Washington, where h<3 ctmclnded tlio 
Olaytciii-Bulwer 'J'roaty (<j.v.) ; in 1852 to Florence, 
and in 1856 to Bnchare.st, I'nini 1858 to 1865 he was 
anihaasador to the Ottoman Boi'te, anil as suceessor 
to laird Stratford do Kodclillb, alily carried nut 
Bivlmei-ston’.s policy on tho Eivstovn Question. In 
1871 he exdiangc'd tlio familiar title, Sir Iloiiry 
Hniwor, for that of Lord Dalliiig and Bnhver, Ho 
dicil at Naples, 23(1 May 1872. Among his works 
were An Aniimui in (Jrciuy, ( 18‘26) ; France, Social, 
Literary, and Fold ical (1834-30); w Life of ihiron 
(1835); Historical Characters (1868-70); anti an 
niitiiiislicd Life of Falnicr.slon (1870-74). 
lluhvcr Lyttoii, Sir Edwaiid. See Lytton. 

^ ]tll]lll>0Ut» a lioat employed to carry provi- 
ai(ni.s and other articles from harbours and iiovI.h 
to Ycs.sois lying at somo distance from the sliore, 
Boats of tliis kind belong to a elans of petty 
tmders, who in England are, for the most part, 
women. 

Itiiiiiiiialoti. Heo Bombay Duck. 

I Buulmry, Hknuy Wiltaam, caricaturist, was 
1 tho son of the Rev. Sir William Bnnbury, and n-us 
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Ijorn at Milcleiihall in Suffolk in 1750, Educated 
at Westniinstor and Cainkridge, ho early liecaine 
diatiiiguished for his Imniorous designs, which gave 
him the riglit to rank after Kowlandsoii and Giliray. 
Ho_ usually avoided noHtieal subjects. Pie drew 
inainly in pencil ana chalks, but also produced 
water-colours. He died in 18U, Ills son, Sir 
Henry Edward Biinlniry, seventh Bart. ( 1778-1860 ), 
wrote several historical works, including one on the 
Peninsular war. 

Itiiiulelicsli is the name of a book in the 
Pchlevi language, which is one of the most im- 
portant sources of information as to the Zoroastrian 
system C)f belief. There are translations by Justi 
(1868) and West (1879). See ZoROASTiiii. 

ItlilldelkliaiKl, n region of Unper India, 
having the river Chainbal on the north and west, 
and the Jumna on the north-east. Tlie area known 
as Bundelkliand includes live districts belonging 
to tlie Biitish Nortli-westerii Provinces (Banda, 
Jalann, Jhunsi, Lalitpur, and Haniirpur), and also 
tlie ‘Bundelkliand Agency,’ a subdivision of the 
Centra} India Agency, Avliich is a group of some 
30 native 8tatc.s and petty jaghires under nath’e 
princes. Tlie area of the agency is 10,3.Sa sq. in,, 
and tlie pop. (1881) 2,206,402} whilst the figures for 
the entire tovvitovv avo 20,559 sq. ra. and 3,022,982. 
Studded, us Xhimlolkliand is, with isolated rocks 
vising precipitously from its surface— each of 
them n niicloiis, as it were, of iudepondonce — 
it Ima generally been very much subdivided. Not- 
wiMistauding that it Is well watered, tliu ollmato 
rondors irrigation liidispensalilo ; and it is accord- 
ingly interspersed, at the cost of great labour and 
iiigonnity, with artillcinl dams and a canal. 
It possesses deposits of Iron ore, diamonds (in 
Panna), and copper, but tlio produce is almost 
solely agricultural. The prinoiiial towns of ihindol- 
khaiid are Xalpi, Jliansi, Kaliiijar, Dandn, Jalauii, 
Clilmtarpur, and Datia. 

llllIKll, a native state of Ilajnutana, lying 
between Jaipur, Timk, Kotivh, and Udaipur. It is 
traversed from SW. to NE. by a double range of 
liills, ^vith few passes, has large tracts of woodland, 
and is drained by the river Mej. Area, 2300 an. in. j 
pop. (1881) 254,701, nearly all Hindus. The cliiof 
town, Ilundi(i)op, 20,744), built on the steep side 
of the hill, wlnoh is crowned with a fort, coniniaiids 
the principal pass. It is walledi and 1ms a largo 
palace, and upwards of 423 temples and shrines. 

Itiiiigulow, the species of honso usually 
occupied by Europeans in fclio interior of India, 
ami eommnnly pvo\’ided for ollicevs’ (inarters in 
cantoumentH. Bungalows are iwopevly of only 
one story, with a I’cranda, and a pyramidal 
roof, generally of thatch, altliougli tiles are some- 
times substituted ; houses of masonry, witli ter- 
raced roofs, are distinguished n.s houses. 

The name is a corruption of tlie native word 
Baiujlu, ‘Bengalese,’ and probably refers to the 
Jirst di.strict where the form of building was 
noticed by E\mi\>fiMUi.~}Mlc-hun(/cilnws are house.s 
for travoilor-s, still to a reduced extent maintained 
by govornmont, wliero bod, table, and bathroom 
are provided, and food can Ijo liail at a moderate 
cost. A rui)eo a day is charged for the use of 
the.so bungalows, wh'ich are found on the main 
routes every 10-13 miles, and on the less frccpieuted 
roads at intervals of 40-50 miles. 

Kllligay, a market-town of Sullblk, on tlie 
AVaveney, G miles W. of Hocclcs. ft grow up 
around the I2th-centiiry castle of tlie Bigods, Earls 
of Norfolk, some ruins of whicli still remain ; but 
mostly it is later than tho great lire of 1688. It 
lias a large printing establishment, and carries on 
a eonsiderahlc trade in corn, malt, flour, coals, and 
lime. Pop. (1881) 3570. 
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liiiiigeucib Lour.s Felix, Protestant writer, 
born at Marseilles, of German family, in 1814, 
.studied theology at Geneva, and became director of 
the gyimiasium tliere in 1843, but was removed by 
the new Kadical government iii 1848. Engaging 
in literature, he publislied a series of writings 
on tlieologieal and historical subjects, but is most 
widely known for several -works, in the fonu of 
romances, in whicli the prluciplo.s of Protestantism 
are set forth and defended. Ho died 14th June 
1874. 

Ituilias, a small genus of Criioiferm. The 
loaves of B. oricn tails are eaten in Russia, and are 
cultivated in AA^’estern Europe as a fodder-plant. 
Tlio leaves and root of B. emeugo are catoii in 
Greece. 

Itliilioii is a term applied in Surgery to enlarged 
biirsio, or synovial s.acs, situated on any part of the 
foot ; hut most common over the motatai-so-phalan- 
goal joint of tho first or the fifth toe' (see Four), 
and accompanied by more or le.ss distortion of the 
joint. In the great majority of cases, bunions pe 
directly produced by tlie pressure of badly-Iitting 
lioots ; and if tlie boots are constructed or patent 
leather, or any material whicli stops the exei-etiiig 
action of the skin, tliis, too, may ho regarded ns an 
indirect cause u{ their feviuation. Soinetimea, how- 
ever, the teiulcHcy to .suffer from bunions is heredi- 
tary, and almost irremediable. A bunion begins 
iLS a painful and tender snot at snnio point exposed 
to pi'osHuro^ tlie jiart gradually enlarges, and tbero 
are indications of an eiVuMion into.a natural bursa 
or a iiewly-foniiod sao. Tlio progress of the alfeo- 
tion may stop here, tho enlarged hiiim I'emniiiing, 
and serving to pruteot the subjacent parts from 
]>rcssuro ; but mr mure frcqueutly the biiniuu 
undergoes repeated attacks of intlamniaiioii, caus- 
ing furtlier increase in sixo} or becninos tho seat 
of ' corns or of supini ration. Tito last action may 
bo followed oitlior by oblitovabioii of tlie cyst and a 
eurej or, especially in persons of laiiguiu circula- 
tion, by a troublesome fonn of ulcer. Tho 
one groat thing, when thoro Is a tendoncy to 
bunions, is tho wearing of roomy boots or shoes, of 
soft and pervious matorial, and so shaped os not to 
press upon susceptiblo points. AA'lion pain occurs, 
wot lint covered with watorproof material, or poul- 
tices, should bo applied, at all events at night. 
Enlargement may somotimos bo reduced in Its 
oaiiioi’ stages liy tho apivlicatiou of ioilinc or a 
moicurial ointiuont. wliero supiiuration takes 
nlaee, the .sac should at once bo laid freely open. 
Tli 0 disease souiotimes proves so troublesome that 
amxmtation of tho toe, or excision of the ends of 
the bones affected, has been resorted to. 

Itiiiikcr Hill, an elevation (112 feet) on the 
peninsula of Cliarlestowu, now part of Boston, 
afassaclmsetts, connected by a ridgo, 700 yards 
long, with Breed’s Hill (75 feet). The two heights 
U’oro the scene of the lirst hard-fought battlo of the 
American Rovolution (June 17, 1773), in wliicli tlio 
Amencans, from behind some works liurriedly con- 
structed during the preceding night, repulsed two 
attacks hy General Gage’s lorces, and were dis- 
lodged only after reinforcements liad been brought 
up, and tlioir ammunition was spent. Tho British 
loss wn.s 1054, that of tlie Amorican.'i 449. A 
granite obelisk, 221 feet high, marks tho site of the 
redoubt. Sco Unitej.') ST.-i.TES. 

Biiiikiiili, a phrase used in the United States 
for mere bombastic speech-making, intended for 
the nowsnapers rather than to persuade the amy- 
ence. Tliere is a county named Bimeombe in 
North Carolina, to which the word seems origin- 
ally to have been due. Bartlett cpiotes from 
AVheoler’a History of North Carolina: ‘Several 
years ago, in congress, tho member for tliis district 
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avuse to address tlie Jiohsg, without any^ extra- 
onlinary powers in manner or matter to interest 
the audience. Many momhers ieft the lialh Very 
naively he told those w’ho vemaincii that they 
nii{,dit go too ! lie shoiikl speak for some time, hut 
he “ was only tuihing for Buncomhc.” ’ 

ISiiiiscii, Christian Karl Josias, Uabon, 
the (li.sbinguished Ciorjimn diplomntiat and seliolar, 
•was lioi'ii 2r)th Aii'Mist 17i)l, at Korhiich, in the 
principality of ■\'i''aldocU. Me first stnditHl theology 
at Marlnirg ( 180S ), and then philology under Heyno 
at Ohttingen il8ti9-lSl. Hih pvinc essay Be jure 
Athcnicnsitim Jferalitwio appeared in 1813, and 
in that year he ^vont to Uopeiihagen to study 
leelaiulic under rinn Magnnssen. He spent some 
inoutha <if 1815 in BorUn, ami there Irecaiue 
aerjnaintod with tlio histori/in Niehuhr. In 1810 
he wont to PariM, ainl studied l*ei'»mii and Arabic 
under Hilvesfcre de Saey, and in the same year to 
Itoinc, where ho married Prances dVmldington (1817), 
and was ajipointed ( 1818 ) secretary to the IViissiiui 
embassy on the recommendation of Nielmhr, then 
Pi'iiBsian ambassador. On Niolmhr’s departuro 
from Home (18‘2>1), Bunsou, who during Pricdricli- 
dVilheliii III.'s visit to Homo in 1822 had gained 
the king’s favour by the frank oxprosHion of Ids 
vio\v.s on Llio Prussian ritual and Jiymn-lmok quus- 
tinn, eonducled the oml)assy provisionally for a 
time, mid was appointed resident nunistor in 1827. 
Bunsen employeif tlio years of his Uoman Kojonrn 
partly in the study of Plato and the const-itutioius 
of autiquity; and still move in biblical inquiries, 
Egyptology, and lescavchcs into the history of tho 
Christian elimch and its Itturuic.s. Ho contrilmted 
largely to the Ikschreihung der Hindi Horn (3 vols. 
Sliutb. 1830-13), and wrote the explanatory text to 
tlm Yolumo of engravings Dio IkifiUikcn <A*s Christ- 
Hahm Homs (Muideb, 1813). The Archieologlcal 
IiiKtitiitCi o.sLiililishu<l at Borne in 1828, fomui in 
Bunsen its most aotivu supporter, and it was at Ids 
instancQ that Lopsins ohrained from tlio Prussian 
^ovcriiiuont tlie means for his o.xpedition to Egypt 
in 1812. He founded a Protestant hospital on the 
Tariician Kook, and with the help of Uichard 
Botliu, then chaplain to the unihassy, introduced 
into the services there a remodelled liturgy, tlio 
most part of which was afterwards omlHulieil in liis 
AnonyTnou.s Oesuni/- lend Gcbrtbuch zum Ju'iv/tcn- 
<ttiul Jluusgebmiich (181(1), which has fomnl very 
great favour in Berinany. Becoming involved in 
the qne.stion of mixed marriages, and in the din* 
putes between the Prussian govonimeut and tho 
Arclibishop of Cologne, he saiv his position as 
Prussian ainlinssiuiov at tho paiml court cowpm- 
iid.sod, and, being reoalleil from Home in 1838, ho 
was appointed in 1839 Prussian amhassailor at 
Bern. In 1811 lie was sent on a special mission 
to Iioudon, to ucgotiiUo the ercetum of un Anglo- 
I’rn.ssian bishoprie in Jorusalom, and in the next 
year was appointed anibas-Sfidor at the English 
court. On a visit to Berlin in 1811 , he represented 
the urgency for a doliherative assomhly, and also 
made a complete iilaii of n constitution for .1’ni.ssia 
closely resembling the Eiig)i.‘<h. In the Slcswick- 
Holstein question, Bunsen strongly ndvocatwl tho 
Geriiinn view, in opposition ti> Heinnark, and pro- 
tested against the London jmitocol of 1850, hut 
was obliged to sign the treaty of 1852. His 
views vegiirdiiig the pai't that Prussia should 
net in the Biisterii i|ue.st.ion not being in aecord- 
nneo with tliiwe of his court, ho coaseil in 1851 
to repre.siint Prussia at the court of lilngland, 
and retired to Heidelberg. Tn 1857 he was ercatecl 
n baron. Tho last two winters of his life were 
ftpeufc at Cannes, and, settling at Bonn iii 1860, ho 
died tliei'o on the 28th November of tliat yo,ar. In 
tho e.stiination of Eiiglislimen, Bnnseii must over 
hold a liigli place. No foreigner has ever shown a 


tlee]>cr appreciation of tlieir national cliaraetor- 
istics, or a heartier love of their social and ixiliti- 
cal liberty. Bunsen was all his life an ardent 
student, and all his investigations tended to the 
one aim whicli he set heforo himself at tho liegin- 
ning of his career — ‘ the knowledge of God in man, 
especially in language and religion.’ His eager 
tlesdre fov positive results and his lively imagina- 
tion led him in many cases to form in'omatnre 
conclusions, and the fresh impulse whioli ho gave 
to the studies of others has heon a still greatov 
aerviee to religion and science blian his own ro- 
acarehes. Hi.s chief works arc : JJic Ver/assung 
(ler Kirchc der Zukunft (181.5; Eng. ed, The 
Constitution- of the Church of_ the Future, 1817); 
Die. drei dchtcn und die vicr unilchtGii Briefe 
des Ignatius non Antiochien, and Ignatius von An- 
fioehicu und seine Zeit (Ilamb. 1817) i ACgiiptens 
StcUn in dar WdtgcsrMfhte (0 vols. 1841-57), of 
Avliich the English edition (1817“(*7), with many 
u<ldition.s by Bunsen and Bamnol Bireli, is tlio more 
vnlunblo; ilippolytus and his Age (2 vols, 1852), 
wliicli was Hpeciiuly written for English roadors, 
and ill its .secomT edition formed part of tho 
oxtonsivo work, ChrisUaniUj and Mamdiiil (7 vols. 
1854), including 3 vols. of Analecta Antc-.Fmi:na, 
with contributions by Lagarde and other scliolars, 
and Outlines of the I'nilusophy of Universal .History 
«.s appliexl to lAingmucaiid lieligion (2 vols,), witlv 
contribution#! liv Aiifreclit and Max Miiller : Die 
Zeiehen der Zeit (2 vols. Leip. 1855; Eng. tmns, 
by Susanna Winkworth) ; Oott in tier (Jesehichte 
(3 vols. Lcip. 1857-58); and tho Bibelivcrk fiir die 
Gcmcindc, wimpleted by Kiunpliausoii and HolU- 
maiin in 0 vols. (1858-70). See Bunsen’s ^femuir 
(2 vols. 1808) )ty his widow, Eraueos Waddington 
( 1791-1870), and her own Life and Letters by llaro 
(2 vols. 1879). His corrcspondonco with Pried- 
rlch-Williclm IV. was publisliod hy Banko in 
1873. His live sons wore Ileinrioli (1818-85), roetor 
of Bonington, Shropshire; Ernst (horn 1819), 
author of Bible Chronology otlior works ; Georg 
(born 1824), Thussian statesman; and the diploma- 
tists, Karl (1821-87) and Theodor (liorn 1832), 
Kiiiiseii, BoniiUT WiuiKr.M, a distlngnlslied - 
Gorman chemist, horn at Giittingon, klareli 31, 
1811. Ho began tlie study of zoology, clioiiiistry, 
and physics at tho university of Ills native town, 
and continuod them at Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
After having lootnrod at Giittingon and Oassel, ho 
lilled thevimir of chemistry in sueces.sion at Mar- 
burg, Breslau, and, from '1852, Ileidiilhorg. His 
papois on pbysic.s ami geology, ns well ns on 
chemistry, ave munovons. The charcoal ]uh) anil 
the burlier which hear liis iiamo are in oxtonsivo 
MHO. Tliat the liytlrato of oxide of iron is an aiil.i- 
doto to arsenic, is an important fact wliieli was 
mania known hy Uiiu, along with his friond lUivtludd, 
ill 1837. Buiikuh wa.s tliu first to produce magnesium 
in largo quantities ; ami in 1890 ho invonled the 
magnesium light, which 1ms proved so important to 
pho'togmpliy. Init the greatest discovery with 
which Ills name is associated, is that of tho spec- 
trum analysis — made in conjunction ivitli Ids friend 
KIrclihoir — whicli 1ms heon tlio mean.s of working so 
many wonders in chemistry, and rovoaling so lamdi 
to nstroiiomcrs, Its first result wn.s the iliscovcry 
of two now metals. Besides lii.s original work in 
chomiatry, Bunsen jiroved liimsolf also one of it.s 
moat aucocssful teachers, with a Hingularly Iiai>py 
maniiov of donioiistration. Among iiis works are : 
limimendio ac ])c.-icriptiu llygromcirorion (1.830), 
IJas Eimioxydhydrat (2d oil. 1837), Gasomctrische 
Methodeii \ English hy Boscoo), ISinlcitung 
znr Analyse der A.'ichcn n. Mincrahoiisser (1874), 
and Flamvicnreaktionen (1880). The government 
of Baden made him a privy-coimcillor in 1803. Beo 
Nature for 1881. 




BUNSEN BURNER 

Illinscil Uliriicrt Probably no invention has 
clone so imicli to facilitate work in the chemical 
laboratory as tliat of the BiiiiHon liurnor, so named 
after tl»e distinguished chemist. Piior to its intro- 
diietion, the lieating by gas or oil had been unsatis- 
factory, o\viiig to tlie imperfect combustion of the 
carbon canaing the deposit of soot on any body in 
contact ^vith the flame. Apjilying the pnncipic of 
the Blowpipe (n.v.), a plentiful snpjdy of air was 
caused to niiiigfe witli the gas hefore ignition, so 
that a smokeless flame of low hindnoaity but great 
heating power was tlio result. The Bunsen burner 

has undergone 
^ many changes, 

tiy which it lias 
\\ been adapted to 

various in- 
finircmcnts of 
domestic life, but 
througli all, the 
/ essential prin- 

I 1 ciple remains tlie 

^ I same. The slm- 

I 2 )lesb form ctm- 

Q slats of lui onlin- 

ary gna-jet. over 
which IB idneed 


which IB )>lnccd 
a piece of mc(al 
tube, 4 to Cinches 
long, and pcrfnr- 
ate<( with liolcs 



Buiisou iiuuiur, 


ated with liolcs 

at the bottom. The gas having been turned on, 
ah' rushes in at the holes, so that M'hon n light U 
amilied to the uiiper end of the tnbo, a greeniali- 
bluo llamo is obtained. If tlio air is in excess, the 
llamo inclines to green 5 if defleiont, a yellow flame 
results. TIio groat objection to tills, the original 
form, lies in its tendency to himi buck, if tlio gas 
pressure be but small. \Yhon this occurs, and tlic 


i ivcssuve be but small. \Yhon this occurs, and tlic 
lame burns at the jet, licforo it mixes with the 
extra volume of air, a long smoky llaiuo issues 
from the tube, while tlio ilisaarecable odour of 


from the tub^ while tlio disagreeable odour of 
acetylene, Callji, a product of tlic itujicrfect com- 
bustion of coal-gas, at once liecoines aimaront. 
To remedy this drawback, wire-gauze, througli 
wliioh flame cannot pass, is somolimes placed over 
the aperture, forming a ‘ solid flame ’ burner, or the 
mixture of gas and air is allowed to issue through 
small holes or narrow slits. The pui-iio-ses for 
wliicli the Bunsen burner is nso<l are very varied, 
ihir cooking, live-lighting, heating, ironing, sohler- 
ing, &c,, its utility is well known, whilo for the 
production of asljcstos gas-lires many ingenious 
forms have been devised. 

Itllllti a parasitic disease of cereals, due to 
'TiUetiu cctncs, a mould belonging to the Asti- 
laginem. >Seo Plants (Dlseases of). 

ISiiiitei* Saiidstciii, or ‘variogateil sandstone,’ 
is tlio lowest member of the Timssic system. As 
tlio Trin.s is more perfectly devoloiied hi Clonnnny 
than in Britain, the German beds are considered 
the tyjiicnl group of this system. The hunter 
sandstein consists of various colourcil sandstones, 
interatratilied with red marls and thin beds of 
linie.stouo, which occasionally, ns in the Harz, are 
oolitic, but in other (daces dolomitic. They attain 
a maximum thickness of 1500 feet, Tlio English 
i'e()n!Hcntnti\’e.s of the buntci sandstein are chiefly 
develo()ed in Lancushiro and Cheshire, mid consist 
of red and mottled sandstones 'with Iwds of marl, 
anil thick rather irregular hands of partially con- 
solidated conglomerate called ‘jichblelicds.’ ^Many 
species of fossil plants have been found in the 
Imnter sandstein of Germany, consisting chiefly of 
ferns, cyeads, ivnil eonifoi-s. The English hunter 
sandstein, however, is for the most part unfosail- 
iferoiis, an eipiisetum, one or two ferns, and a few 
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conifers being all the plants yet met with. But 
the most rcnuirkablo fossils in this formation are 
thereniaims of huge batrnchiaiis. Originally, the 
footprints which liiul been left liy tlic aniiiial-s on 
the moist .“tand were alone observed. From tlieir 
resemblance to tiie impressinns made by a human 
hand, the animal producing them was provisionally 
named Cheirotherium (f|.v. ). The subserjuent dis- 
covery and examination of the I'cmnins of teeth and 
hones in the snnio lieds have nfl'urded suflicient 
materials to enable Oivcu to reconstruct an anininl 
named by him Labiiniilhodon ((j.v.), wliicli un- 
doubtedly producerl tlio foot()rint9. ( More recently 
these footprints have been assigned to more than 
one form of lahyrinthodon. ) Those venmins have 
been detected in* Lancashire and Che.sbii'o, as well 
as in Gemiany. 

Kllllting', Jawez, \'i'^e.sleynii minister, was born 
at iinneheater in 1779 . mill in 1709 entered the 
ministry, in which lie was very successful. Ho was 
prasident <if the conference in 1820, and again in 
1828, 1830, 1844. In 1835 he was clioson prc-sident 
of tlic Wesleyan Theologienl Institute, aniihe acted 
as second seci'ctary to the Wesleyan Rlissinnary 
Society for uiiwanls of tu'enty years. Ho was the 
chief authority in aiUnatters relating to the govern- 
ment ami (H)lity of Wesleyan Jlothiulisin. He died 
ICth June 1838. See hU Life by his son ( 1887 ). 

Bmitilig [Ewheriza), a genus of birds in the 
great (hicli family FringiUidie, Tliey are nearly 
allied to the crossbills. Tlio most marked cliarnctev- 
istics are a short, atraiglit, conical bill 5 a curved 
form of the gnjie, proiluccd by a navrowinu of the 
sides of tlio upper jaw, and a c»iTcs[>oii(lmg en- 
largement of tlic under one; and a hard rounded 
knob on the (lalate or inner surface of the upper 
jaw. Tlii.s knob pinlinbly aids in crushing tlio 
seeds, which are a princijial i>nvt of the food of 
tiicso birds. The species of bunting are mimerous, 
ami may lie armngerl in 8 e\'eral suij-genora. — The 
Common Bnntiiig, or Corn Bunting {i’. wuVmri'fO, 
is a bird coiisiticiubly larger than a houso-spavrow, 
lirowii, with darker stieaks on the upper (larte, 
whitisli brown witii spots and linc.s of 
1 brown on tlie under parte, anil with a slightly 
forked tall. It is freinient, (lavtieulavly in lou’ 
cultivated groim<ls in Britain, and in mast parts 
of Europe, extending also into Asia, living in 
(lairs during spring and summer, hut in flocks in 
winter, aim often ^’isiting harn-yards at that 



Uecd Bunting {Emhtma sefloCHicms). 

eenson, along witli cliairinches and 8 i)nri'ow,s. It 
is tlio largest of the British huntings. It is sup- 
iiosicd that the winter Hocks in Britain are much 
increased by migration from more northerly 
i-egions. This bunting often posses the night on 
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tile ground in stuliWti-fioldH, and is tfiken in tlie 
nots employed for cateliiiig larks, and Immglit 
with tliein to market. It imially Luilds its nest 
oil or voiy near the ground. Its notes are liaisli 
and uiimmical, and somotime.s sound like the 
clicking of knitting noedles.—TUe Reed Bunting, 
or Black-hoaded Bunting (i?. schocnichis), is a 
species conmiuii in marsliy .sitnatioiis, both in 
Britain and on tiio continent of Europe. It feeds 
much on willow and other buds. It is a vciw 
I)vetty little bird, in the male with black liead, 
cheeks, and upper throat ; in the female Avitli 
brown instead or black, and witli a white throat. — 
The Girl Bunting (A. mius), of wliich the licad is 
olive-green, with black streaks, and with patches 
of bright lemon-yellow on tlio clieeks and over tlio 
eyes, is a rare Britisli bird, and lieloiiga oliiolly to 
the south of liurope and the north of Africa. To 
tills genus belong also tlic Ortolan {E. hoHulcmm, 
ci-v.b and the Yellow-hamuiov etirmeWu, q.v.). 
— The Snow Bruiting {(pv. }, or Snowllakc [E. 
nivulis of many autliors), has been placed in tlio 
new genus I’lectrophanes. The name bunting has 
been often very vaguely used, and niiuiy species 
liavo iieeii abno.sb indiscriminately calleil buntings 
or liiicbes. Tlie palatal knob affords tlie best dis- 
tinctive character. North America lias a largo 
number of .species of bunting. — Tlio Black-tlinrated 
Bunting (E. Amcricuna) is extremely plentiful <m 
the prnivies of Texas and otiior south-western parts 
of tlio United States i extending, however, as far 
as to Oliio, and oven to Massnclmsetts. In tlie 
middle and nortliorn states it occurs only ns a 
Bumiuev bird of passage, In its habits it closely 
resembles the Common Bunting of Europe ; but 
the palatal knob is loss hard. Soo Macgillivray’s 
ISrithli Birds, vel. i, 

Itliiitiiliift nr Bijntink, is a thin woollen 
material uf which the Hags aud signals of ships are 
usually made. 

llliliyaaii John, author of the IHigrinds Ero- 
Qress, was born at Elstow, near Bedford, in 1828, 
His father describes liinisolf in his will, the original 
of which is still in existence, ns a ‘braseyor,’ and is 
ordinarily spoken of as a tinker, in wliieli craft his 
oldest sou John was duly trained. Sir Walter Scott, 
in the Quarterly Itcvieio of 1880, started the idea 
that, ns Gypsies were freipiently tinkers, Bmiyan 
may liavo hcloiigcd to tlio Gypsy race. Recent 
I'esearehes, however, have shown that there ia no 
historical basis for the sugg'oatiou. Tlio name 
originally took tbo form Buiiigiion, aud the family 
were certainly in Bctlfordsliiro in HDO, if not 
earlier. Tliere is also docunieiitavy evidence coii- 
neeting tbom with the identical spotwiioro Biinyan 
was born, in the oast lields of iSlatow, as early as 
1327. Eroin the Court Roll of the manor of Elstow 
•we hiul that Thomas Bonyon did fealty and suit of 
court for liia cottage and nitio acres of land to the 
lord of the manor in 1042 and on to 1000. In a 
niuiuto of the Privy. council ho is described as 
‘ Bonyon, victualloi',’ and in the Court Roll of the 
inaiior ns a ‘ coiumon brewer of beer ’ and as a ‘ com. 
moil baker of human bread.’ Ho prohalily kept a 
little roadside inn in his cottage on the bridle- 
road between Bedford and Wilstead, The place 
wlievo ho lived is also described in tbo snnio veorml 
as ‘ Bonyon’s End,’ that is, tlie end or extremity of 
the pans]) wliei'o the Bimyaiis lived. This is'tlio 
name which it had evidently borne for a long time 
previunsly, and.it Is the name by which tliat part 
of Elstow has eoutinued to be known down to our 
own day. The jfmndson of this Tliomus Bonyon, 
who was Bunyan's grandfatlicr, describes liimself in 
Ills will as a ‘p^'ttie chapman,’ or small village trader. 
According to the transcript registers from tlie 
parish of Elstow, Bimj’an's father married Margaret 


Bentley on the 23d klay 1627, and on the 30th 
Noveihber 1628 their illustrious son Ava.s baptised at 
Elstow Clmrch. When lie was in liis sixtcontli year 
his mother and Ids sister Margaret died within a 
month of cnoh otlier; and tlio following year 
Buiiyau, probably under the aoti(m of a levy made 
by parliament upon tlio villages of Bedfordshire, 
was drafted into the ai'tny, aiid took part in the 
civil wav between Roundhead and Royalist. Prob- 
ably not for long;, liowever, .'is he did not reach 
the army regulation ago of sixteen till November 
1044, and in Jnno 1645 the battle of Nusehy 
iiractically put an end to the war. On the dis- 
Ijaiiding of the army, Bunyan returned to Elstow, 
and about lli45) married a wife who brought him no 
dower of worldly wealtli, for, says ho, ‘ tins woman 
and I came together as poor as poor might be, not 
liaving so much lioiiKohold stiiH’ as a dish or simon 
betwixt ns both.’ Slio brought ivith her, liow- 
evev, two books which had behuiged to her father, 
tiie Elain Man's Euthwuy to Heaven, and tlio 
Pnwticc o^f Eiciij, in which they read togctliijr, 
anil by which Bnnyiuv was considerably inllueiu'eti, 
His lAfe and Death of Mr Iktdman, wliich bo 
publislied in 1680, shows not a little resomhiivnee to 
tlio lirst of bliese books, During tlie.so early days 
of his wedded life, ho lived in the cottage at tlio 
entrance of tlio village of Elstow, now known as 
Bunyan’s cottage, the house in wliicdi bo was born 
being in tiie fields aliout a mile to tbo oast. It was 
wliilo living bore that his blind child was Imrn, and 
that he took such jileasuro in ringing the bolls in 
the tower of Elstow Church. It was here also that 
ho \>egau to pass through tlioso deep religious 
expovienees which lie has described so vividly in 
his Grace Abowiding. 

During this time he was introduced by somo 
good people at Bedford to tlioir minister, John 
Gifkml, a converted royalist major who hud organ- 
ised a little community, somotimes incorrectly do- 
scrilied as a Bajitist clmrch, it being a olmrcli in 
wliicli baptism and some other (picHtions iiincli 
debated in tlioso days were loft to the indivhlual 
conscience, and not made an es-sential part of 
clnu'ch life. Bunyan joined tliis Christian fellow- 
ship in 1653, and about 1655 ho was asked by the 
bvetbron to addre.ss them in their chui'ch gatlier- 
ings. This led to his beginning to pvcaeh in the 
villuges round Bedford, and in 1656 he was brought 
into discussions with the fullowens of Geoi'go E'ox, 
which issned in liis aiipearance as an autlioi', lii.s 
first book, Some Gospel Truths Opened, being imb- 
lislied agiiin.st tiie Quakers in 1656. This carlie.st 
effort of 1iis pen, tliougli rapidly written, is a vigor, 
ous production, and altogether roinarkablo as the 
composition of a workiiig-iiian whose Hchoobdays 
had lieoinne a far-oll' memory. To this Edward 
Burrough, mi eminent (iualcer, replied, and Bunyan 
gave rojuiuder iu A Vindication of Gospel 'Truths 
Opened. Two other works wore published by him, 
after which, in the month of Novoiiiher 1660, ho 
was arrested wliilo preaching in a favnibousc at 
Samsoll, a little haiiilet a few iniles soiitli of Anipt- 
hill. The imprisonment which followed njion 
this arre.st lasted for twelve long years, diirbig 
whicli Bunyan wrote EroJitaUc Meditations, Era}/- 
incj in the Spirit, Christian JJehuviour, The Jlolif 
Oity, The Ecsurrection of the Dead, Grace Alioniu'l- 
ing, and some smaller works. This imprisonmenb 
was iu the county gaol, which stood at the corner 
of the High Street and Silver Sti'cet, in the centre 
of tlio town of Bedford. Bunyan was released after 
the Dcclavatiou of ludulgeuee of 1672, under which 
ho hecamo a licensed nreacher, having hecn cluwon 
by the eburcb to which he belonged as their pastor. 
He had oeeupied tins jiosition for three years, when 
in the month of Eehniary 1675 the Declaration of 
Indulgence was caneclled, and tlie liconaes of the 
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Nonconforiniat preachera vccalled )>y proclamation. 
Tlie following month, March 4, a warrant, signed 
by no fewer than tiiirteon umgiatratea, anil sealed 
by ton out of the tliivteen, was issued for his arrest. 
This warrant turns out to have been preserved 
among the Clianncy MSS., and came to light in 
July 18S7 when those were Inonght to the liainmer 
at Messrs ootlichy’s. Brought to trial at the 
midsummer sessions under tlie Conventicle Act, 
Ihinyan was sent to prison for six months in the 
town gaol on Bedford Bridge, It was during this 
later and briefer imprisonment, and not during tlie 
twelve years in the county gaol, that he woto tlie 
first part of his momoralilo work, tlie l*ilgrim'a 
Proifi'esa. Tliis was entered in the register of the 
Stationers’ Company, 22cl Dccemher 1677, and in 
a contemiioravy catalogue of hooks apuears as 
liconsed Fohniavy 18, l(i78. When fiist issued it 
was siiortcr tlian it afterwards hecaine. It then 
contained no Mr Worldly Wiseman, and no second 
meeting witJi Evangelist, The dificouiae wifcli 
Charity at the Palace Beautiful, the further 
ncoouiits of Mr By-oiid’H ricli relations, tlie stun' of 
Billiilence, the wife of Giant Despair, .aml A’nmus 
other passages, were added afterwards in the second 
and third editions, which appeared in the antnmii 
of 1078 and the early part of 1679. Tliis was fol- 
lowed by the Life ana Lcath of Mr Jiadmnn in 
1680 ; by the Holy lF«r, his most moniorahle work 
after the Pilgrini's Progress, in 1082; anil by tlie 
second part of the Pilgrim, containing the 'story 
of Christiana and her cliihlren, in 1684. Bunyan 
had been pastor of tlio Bedford Church for sixteen 
years, when, after a ride through the rain on luusc- 
Wk from Beading to X^ondon, he was sei/ed with 
a fatal illness at the house uf Ids friend, John 
Sbviuhviek, a grocer at tlie sign of Uie Star on Snow 
Hill, Ilolhorn, and hero ho died on the 31«t August 
1688, and was Imviccl in the Campo Hunto of the 
Nonconformists in Buniiiil Fields. 

During the sixty years of Ids life, Ihmyan wrote 
Homothiiig like sixty hooks, but ho will lie best 
remomhered by throe of those— tlie Grace Aitound- 
ing, the Roly IVar, and the IHlgrhu's Progress, 
and host of all by the last of the tlircc. The PU- 
grim'a Progress sprang at once into fame, 100,000 
copies being sold during tlio subsequent ton years 
of its author’s life, It was also jirinted at Boston, 
in Now England, in 1081, and a Dutch translation 
was issued by Joannes Boekliolt of Amsterdam in 
1682. This Inst and a subsequent edition of a 
superior cliaractor, issued in 1085, were ilhistmtcd 
by Duteli engravers, then tlie leaders of tlie art of 
engraving in Enropo. The book was also trans- 
lalod into Welsh, Walloon French, German, Polish, 
and ywedish, hotwcon 1088 and 174.8. Since then 
it has been tvaiislaled into no fewer than eighty-four 
languages and dialects, tho voi-sions in Japanese 
and tho Canton vernacular being admirably illus- 
trated by native artists, ulio liavo adapted tlie 
seemory and costumes to those of their own einintry. 
Traces of the influonco of tlie work upon Schiller 
have boon pointed out in bis two poems, ‘Dev Pil- 
grim’ and ‘Dio Selinsiicht,' by Gustav Kettiier; 
atiil Wioland mentions tliat he ni-st leamctl English 
fi oin tho Pilgrim's Progress. Of the English issue 
six copies of tho first edition of tlio first part are in 
existence, and a complete series of editions down to 
tho tliirty-fourth, with tho exception of the seven- 
teontli. Since tlie thirty-fourtli no record has been 
kept, tho editions becoming in number mimheTless, 
An incomplete folio cditiim of Bunynn’a general 
works was jmblished in one vfdhme in 1692, and 
complete editions in two volumes folio wore issuetl 
in 1736-37, and in 1767. A folio edition in one 
tliick volume of 1112 pages, double columns, wm 
also puhlielied in Edinburgli by Henry Galbmitli in 
1771, and vaiious other colloctecl editions in quarto 
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and octavo were subsequently issued in England, 
Scotland, and America. A alatiie of Bunyan was 
unveiled in Bedford in 1874. See tlie Lives of him 
by Sonthey (18.30), OfFor ( 1862), Fronde (1880), and 
BFoi\'n (1^5} new ed. 1888). 

Bnikzlaii} a town of Pmssian Silesia, on the 
Bober, 26 iiules WNW. of Lieguiti! by rail. Its 
chief industry is the manufacture of earthen- 
ware} but woollens, glass, and hnsioi-y are also 
made. Here the poet Opitz ivas horn. Pop. (1871) 
8812; (1885)11,532. 

ItillkZlail, Jung (Czccii Mladd Boleslav), a 
town of Bolicmin, on the laer, 32 miles NE. of 
Prague by rail. Pop. (1880) 9681. 

Itiiol'Scliaiiciistciii, Karl Ferdinand, 
Count, Austrian statesman, horn 17th May 1707, 
was minister in succession at Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, 
Turin, and St Petersburg. He was second Aus- 
trian plenipotentiary at tho Dicsdon Coiifercnco 
(1850), after wliiciriie was minister nt London, 
until the death of Sehwarzenlierg recalled him to 
Vienna, to liold the portfolio of foreign aflhii's. He 
presided at the Vienna Conference in 1855, and 
reprofiented Austna at the Congress of Paris. Ha 
died October 28, 180.5. 

Biionnpnrtc. See Bonaparte. 

Buonarroti, Seo Michael Angelo, 

Biioiioiichii, or Bononcini, is tho name of 
three Italian composorii. Tho ehlov, Giovanni 
Maria (1640-78), wrote instiTimontal piecc.s, Kong.H, 
and church imisic. His sons, Marc Antonio ( 1660- 
1726) and Giovanni Balicsta (1607-1760), were 
known or composers of operas. Tlio latter settled 
in London in 1720, and for Rome years was voiy 
famous and popular. 

Buoy« in nautical aflaiiH, is a ilontin|; mark 
placod in the navigable track oi vessels to indicate 
tho oxistenco of a sunken clangor. Tlioy aro made of 
various shar&s and colours so us to indicatoon whicli 
hand vassols must keep them in passing. A con- 
fcroucoof tlio nautical authorities of Groat Diitairt 
and Ireland resolved in 1883 to adopt a systema- 
tised scheme of buoyage. For full jiarticulavs the 
rooilcr is referred to this report; but tho chief 
conditions are as follows i Buoys showing tho 
pointed top of a cone above water shall bo eallcd 
conical, an<I shall always bo starboard-band buoys. 
Buoys sbowing a fiat top aboi'O water shall he 
called can, and shall always bo port-lmncl buoys. 
Ihu*ys showing a domctl top above water shall bo 
called spherical, ami shall murk tho ends of niiddlo 
grouiida In Scotland, however, port and staiiiofird 
hand Imoya niiiat he painted of a difibrent colour. 
Povt-lmnd huoy.s are black, and Btarhqard-hnnd 
buoys aro reil. SpheiTcal buoys are distiiiguished 
by white stripes. The starboard buoys are on the 
right luaiid when tho I’esscl is ascending a river. 
On the const the ataihoard-haiid Inioy is on the 
right hand when the vessel Ls going with the niain 
stream of flood-tide. Wreck buoys arc painted 
green, and marked Wreck. Buoy dues are levied 
on Rliips coiniiig to ports within the jurisdiction of 
the several nuthoritie.s which maintain tho buoys. 

Lighted JlHoys.— River buoys are now in many 
coses lighted by compressed oil-gas on Pintsolrs 
principle; tho huoy is charged to a pressure of 
about 7 atmospheres, or 105 Ih. per square^ inch. 
Tlie bitoya are Hurmounted by a small dioptric 
apparatus in which tho light' burns constantly, 
iho buoys are charged once a month. The Clyde 
Lightliouse Trustees wore tho first (in 1880) to 
introduce tlioso buoys in Scotland, having erected 
a work at Port-Olassgou’ for the manufacture and 
compression of tho gas. This trust also lights the 
buoys of the Clyde Navigation Trust. Twelve 
lighted btto^ have been moored in the Clyde. 
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Eight lig'liteil buoys Jmve ])aou iiiooveil l)y tlie 
Trinity Tiouse in tiio Thames. In the Umteil 

States certainhuoys 
avo lighteil by elec- 
tricity ; otUevft by 
various systems 
of compressed-gas 
Imriiing. 

Coiiricnuy'sAuto- 
mafic Honinfiug 
Buoys. — Tho Cour- 
tenay ))uoy is a 
large eonnidal buoy, 
but rouiuleil at tho 
base and moored 
witli the apex up. 
It Lh suvniountcjil by 
a largo, deep-toned 
mhistlo. From the 
lower end a largo 
tubedescendsabout 
30 feet, wlioro tho 
water is not inindi 
aUbctcd by tho sur- 
face undulation i 
tlie surface of the 
water insido of this 
tube tUercfiivQ 
stands at tho mean 
level of the ocean, 
while tlio buoy rises 
and falls by the 
swell of the sea. 
There is accord- 
in<dy an alternate 
inhaling and exhal- 
ing of air, wliich by an nrrarigomcnt of valves is 
compoUed to ijnpingo on the edge of the whistle, 
and thus produce a deep loud sound, hoard in 
favourable circninstances at a distance of 5 to 7 
miles. One of these buoys was in 1879 moored 
at the east end of Inchkeitlt in the Firtli of F(jrth. 
A similav ‘whistling buoy’ is largely used in 
American waters. 

Bdl Buoy. — Tlio hell buoy is formed ns a large 
Begmoiib of a .sphere, the Hat side being ujiporniost, 
Oil this is erected a franiowork which oarrie.s a hell 
of about 3 to 7 c>Yt. Tho bell is a lixtnro, and is 
rung by tho swinging of movahio clappers. It is 
not nearly 8o oJIicaeious a.s the Courtenay bnoj’. 

For Lii’E-iiuoY, sec that lieoil. 

ISuoyailcy is that (piality whorohy a sliip, or 
any other lloating body, is enabled to support a 
certain weight, lu the case of a ship, it is neccs- 
sary tliat sucli weight should bo cavrietl without 
lici* sinking too deeply in the water, or lloating too 
lightly on it. Tlie weight of a sliip, not loaded with 
any cargo, is exactly equivalent to tlie weight of 
tho voliinio of water she displaces {.see Hvdko- 
STATIC, h). Therefore, given a certain drauglit-lino 
to which a ship is to be loaded, multiply Die num- 
ber of cubic feet of the volume of the immcrHcd 
part by tho wciglit of a cubic foot of sea- water (Cl 
lb.), and the product will be the weight of water 
displaced by tlie ship at the given draught-lino. If 
from this the weight of the ship herself lie siib- 
traoted, tho residue is the amount of extra weight, 
or cargo sho is capablo of carrying at that drauglit- 
line, ami is a moasuro of her quality of buoyancy. 
Ku'l)haga. Bee B]iHP-KAT.i:ii. 

agenuH of beetles, typical of a largo 
family— liuprestiilm, Those flccurring in warmer 
countries iii'o conaiiicuous for lively colour and 
metallic sheen. Some of them are jiopulnrly 
known as _ Golden beetles. B. giyas, found in 
Cayenne, is about' 2 inches Jong. Sonic small 
.species occur in Englantl. The larvn> hove tunnels 


ill wood. Tlio adults are drawn from tlieir hiding- 
jdaces ainoug plants by the warmth and briglitness 
of tho mid-day sun, with which their own vividness 
seems so markedly in harmony. The wing-cases of 


BiipreHtis I’.icolor. Larva of Buyreslis yigas. 

some species are used to enrich the emhroidory of 
the Indian zenana, and the joints of the logs arc 
also strung into nccklneea and liracolots. 

in an engraving, is a sligiib ridge of metal 
raiseil on tlm edges of a lino by the graver or the dry 
jiohit. It produeos an oU'ect like a smear, and is 
tlierefm ‘0 usually vugavdtid as a defect, and scraped 
oil'. Some etchers, however, take advantage of it 
to dcoiioii their .sliadows, ami Kemhraudt nuulo use 
of it in thin way witli tolling oUbct. j\s the hur 
soon weans oil’, in valuahle ohl proofs its presence is 
strong evidence of tlio early date of an impression. 

Bur. See Buiidock. 

IBiirflTtOy All island and town of Northern Italy, 
5 miles NE. of Venice. Vegetables are raised, ami 
iisliing employs tho greater hiimhor of the inhahib- 
ants. There is a school for the do.signing and mak- 
ing of lino laces; this manufacture, once famous, 
then nearly extinct, having latterly been revived. 
Pop. of town, 4492 ; of commune, 0800. 

Burbage, Uichaud, one of the great English 
actors, horn most proliably about ld()7, tho son 
of James Burbage, himself an actor, and the 
builder of tho Shoreditch and Blaokfriars theatres, 
llichavd made his debut early, by 1388 liaving 
already earned some reputation, and during tho 
next ton years ontsbripiied all competitors, and 
earned the titlo of ‘.Roscius.’ Tho deabli of Ins 
father in 1 .'597 brought him a shave in the Black- 
friars Tlieabvo, and in 1599, togotliov with his 
brother (Jutlihort, he pulled down tho .Shoreilitch 
house, and built with tho matorials tlio famous 
Gloho Thoatro as a sunimor jihiyhnuso, while tho 
Blaokfriars was to become oxclusivoly a winter 
house. For the expenses of building liurhage liad 
to boYvfw money, and he took as pavtuevs in bis 
undertaking Sliakesjiearo, Ilemming, C'ondell, and 
others. At one or other of tliese two tlioatres 
Burlmgo gained his greatest triumidis, and took tho 
loading jiart in almost ovory new play until Ins 
death in 1018. Though short and .‘^tout in person, 
lie played bernio tragedy with great (ire and genius, 
and Overbury tolls us of the inodiilatioii.s of his 
voice, and Ids ‘full and signilicaut action of body.’ 
Richard III. was one of Ids most popular imrts. 
Burbage was a not unskilful painter, and an 
iiudoubted pioburo of bis is preson’cd at Dnlwioli 
College. See J. P. Collier’s History ({f Bnglish 
Dramaiic Poetry (1879). 

Biii'liiot [Lota vulgaris), a fish closely allied to 
the Ling {q.v. ), and remarkable ns tho only fresh- 
water species of the (kid family (CbwUda-.). It is 
found in the Cam, tlio Trent, and other rivers of 
tlio eastern and midland coimtios of England, bub 
is one of the most local of British frcsli-water 
fishes. It is found also in vaiious part.s of niiddlo 



<(, cylimlfir; h, inoodii;; slmckles; 
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Europe, and in Asia. In English rivera, it often 
vcnclies 2 or 3 11). in weight, l)ut has been taken 
of 8 11). weight ; and in some parts of Europe, it 
is said to reacli as much as 10 or 12 lb. In 
appearance, the burbot verj’ nincli resembles the 
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ling, but is ratlier thicker at tlie neck, and ta|)ers 
soinewliat more lapidly, although still of a some- 
Avhab elongated form, It has two dorsal fms, the 
first sliort, tlie second very lon^', and a verj' long 
anal fin. It dilVois from the ling in the form of 
the tnil-iin, wliieh i.s oi'al and sJigbtlv pointwl; 
hub agrees with it in having a single unrhnle on 
the lower jaw. It is nf a grcenislwuowu colour, 
clouded and spotted with darker bmwn on the 
niiper parts, the under parts liglitcr; the scales 
are small j and the whole body is covered witli a 
mucous snoi'etion. The flesh is white, firm, and of 
f)od flavour. The liurhot usually keeps to the 
ottom of deep is'ator, and swims up the river afc 
spawning times (midwinter). It can survive for 
a long time out of water. It is commonly taken 
hy trimmers and night-lines, as it feeds princi- 
pally during the night. Its food consists of sntall 
ilshcs, worms, molluse.s, fish-spawn, &c. Its liver 
yields an oil similar to cod-liver oil. It is one of 
the hosts of the asexual stage of the formidable 
parasite, Hotlirioccplmlus (q.v.), 

Bui'ckliavdt, John Lrowr.s, traveller, born at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in 178-t, was educated at 
NouchAtol, Leipzig, and Giittingen. In 1,800 ho 
came to Loudon with an inbiwluclion from iJlnmcn- 
buoh to Sir Joscpli Hanks, the leading spirit of the 
African Association, wlio accepted Ins services tu 
explore the interior of Africa j and in 1809 ho em- 
barked for Malta, having previously nnalifiod him- 
self ff»v tlie undertalciiig by a study of Arabic, and 
also by inuring himsolr to liurigor, thimt, and ex- 
imsmo. l^rom Malta ho proceeded, iiiuler tho 
disguise of an oriental dross and name, to Aleppo, 
where ho studied move than two years, afc the cud 
of which time ho had become so nvoficient in the 
vulgar Aiabic, that he could safely travel in the 
disguiso of an oriental nierchant. He visited 
Pahnyra, Damascus, Lebanon, and other remark- 
able places, and in 1812 went to Cairo, his obioefc 
being to procecil from tlioneo to Fezzaii, and .so 
to the source of the Niger. No opportunity ofleiiiig 
itself at tho time for that journey, ho went into 
Nubia, and tlioiicc in 1814 proccede*! to Mecca, the 
first Ciiristian or European who had ever performed 
tho pilgrimage. Ho completely had he acquireil tho 
languago and ideas of hi.s follow-pilgrims, that, 
when some que.stion arose respecting Ids orthodoxy, 
he u’as thoroughly examinetl in tlie Koran, and wa-s 
not only accepted as a true believer, bub was highly 
commended as a groat Moslem scholar. In 1816 
ho returned to Cairo, and in tlio following year 
ascended Mount Sinai. The Eezzaii caravan, foi- 
wldeli ho lm<l ii’aited so long, v'as afc last almiit to 
depart, aiul Burckliardb liad made all his prepara- 
tions for accompanying it, ivlien he was carried oil 
hy dysGutcry at Cairo, October 1C, 1817. He was 
hurled, as a lioly pilgrim, in tlio Mo.slein eometeiy. 
His collection of oriental MSS., in 360 volumes, 
V'as left to tho university of Cambridge, ^ His 
journals of travel, remarkable alike for their in- 
torc.sb and evident truthfulnes.s, were published in 
1819-30 by tho African Assiiciation. They fonn 


five works— Travels in Nubia, in Syria, and in 
iVi-ahia, X'otes on the Bedouins, and Arabic Pro- 
verbs. 

_ Itiirdckiii, a river of Queensland, draining tho 
district of North ICenneily. It riso.s not far from 
the const, and after an ivvogulav course forms a 
delta emptying into Howling Green and Upstart 
bays. It was discovered by Leicliliardt in 1845, 
and explored by Dalrymple and Smith in 1859-00. 

Itiii'dcil, a term of law in Scotland, used to 
signify any rcstrietiou, limitation, or ciicunibraiice 
aUectiiig either pei-sou or property. With regard 
toiiiero pei-sonal burden.s, or obligntions to pay, no 
difliciilty occurs. But if the payment of n sum of 
money m intended to make a veal burden on land, 
or to be secured on lanrl which is being conveyed, 
care must be taken to gi\’o the exact sum and tho 
name of tho creditor ( or hy reference to recorded 
deeds to give the means of aHccrtaining these), and 
to state distinctly {although no particular foim of 
words is c-sscntiai) that the money is to be a burden 
or charge <»u the land. Registration of sneli words 
ill the liegister of Sasines is cB.‘iential to tlie vnHdit 3 ' 
of the burden. The ci-editor in a real burden can 
poiml tlie movables on the land, and can adjudge 
the land itself, and thereafter sue tho tenants for 
rent. Sec the Scottish Land Title Acts of 1808 
and 1874. 

Biirtlcii of Proof, in legal ])roccduve, signifies 
thcohligabion to establish by evidence certain di.s- 
puted facta ; aiul, ns a general rule, tins burden lies 
on the party asserting the allii inatlvo of tho issue 
to Ijc tried or fiuc.stion in dispute, or on the partj' 
who wouUl fail if no evidence were adduced on 
either side. Accordingly, it almost always rests on 
the plaiiitiiT or pursuer in an action, or on tho party 
assorting the facts on whicli tlio result of tho litiga- 
tiou must depend. Tliorc may, liowovor, bo sucli a 
legal presumption in favour of thopumuor, that the 
burden falls on tho defender. Thus, whore a deed 
gratited by a client in favour of a hiw-ngenfc is im- 
iicached, the law-agent woulti liavo to prove that 
It was properly obtained, nntl afterwards oouflYincd 
by the client. And matters alleged in defence must 
of course bo provcil by the ilofender. Thus, in an 
action for Infriugement of patent, it is prcsninetl, 
unless the ilofciider proves tho {ipposltO; that tho 
patent w'an for an original and meritorious inven- 
tion. In fact, all tho legal presmiiptions— e.g. in 
favour of inuoconee of charges of crime and fraud, 
in favour of the couiso of business having been fob 
lowml, in favour of the onerosity of bills of ox- 
cliaiigo (i.c. that they were granted for value) — 
throw the burden of proof on the party contradict- 
ing these presumptions. A party is generally 
bound to prove wbat is peculiarly within Ins know- 
ledge. Tlie general prc-smiiption in favour of imio- 
coiicc is often displaced by statute for reasons of 
public policy, os in prosecutions under the Poaching 
and Post-olfico and Inland Revcmio acts, This 
siihject is treated by nil tho wiitora on Evidence, as 
Taylor, Rascoe, and Powell in England; Dickson 
in Scotland ; and Groenleaf in America. See also 
Hentham’s Rationafe of Judicial Evidence. 

ItiirdCl't GEORCiK, Congi-egntionalist minister, 
•was born in London in 1762, He studied for au 
artist and engraver, but in 1770 began uveaching, 
and ill 1778 was appointed pastor at Lancaster. 
He removed in 1783 to Coventry, and in 1803 to 
London. Hero he became .secretary to the London 
f^lissionarj' Society, and editor of the Evanjielicnl 
Magazine. Ho dfed 29th May 1832. His Village 
Sermons have boon translated into many lan- 
guages j and he was the author of other series of 
Heruions and publications which have liad an 
immense circulation. See lii.s Life by H, Hurder 
(1833). 
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Biirdott, Sill Francis, Barb., the most iiopn- 
lav iiiijjlish of liia tioie, was hovn 2r>tl5 

Jamiai'V 1770. Educated at Wo.Htminater and 
Oxfoi-cl," he ajiGut three year.s (1700-93) on the 
Continent, and was a witnoffs to tlio progress of 
tlic Preneh Kovolutinn. In 1703 lie married 
Sophia, yoiuigciKt daughter of Coiitts, tlio wealthy 
London 'hanker; in 179(5 ''vn.s elected j\r.F. for 
Borongld)ridge, yorkshire, and in 1707 sneccoded 
to tlio haroiietcy. In the House of Coininoiis ho 
made himself conspicuous hy hi^^ opposition to the 
■war, and liiH advocacy of narliainoiitary reform. 
Catholic emancipation, freedom of fi})oech, prison 
reform, and other liheral inoasurc.s, most of wliieli 
wero afterwards carried. One of tlio moat ellective 
political speakers of that o.’ccited period, lie for 
many years prominently occupied pnhlic attention, 
and was the idol of the London p<ip«lnec. llis 
oandiilature for Middlesex in 1802 involved him in 
four years’ costly and fruitless litigation ; but in 
May 1807, in which .same month ho fought a duel 
with a Mr rniill, lie was returned for lYestminatcr, 
wiiidi he represented till 1837. Ihirdctb having in 
1810 puhlished, in Cohlmtt’s roliUv.al a 

Letter to bis Constituents, dcclavinjj the conduct 
of the Tlonso of Ommon.s illegal in imprisoning a 
radical orator, tlte Speaker’s warrant wius issued 
for his apprehension, tw being guilty of a broach 
of jirivilogo. For two days lie harrioaded his 
house 5 the po])ulnco supported him in his resist, 
nnco, and in a street contest liotwcoii tlicm and 
thomlUtftYy ono life was lost; hut after two days 
an entry was forced, and Biirdotb conveyed to tlio 
Towov. Tho pvovogatiou vostovod him to liliorty. 
In 1820 ft letter oh the ' Poterloo inassaoro’ in. 
volved him In tlu'co months’ iinprlsoninont and ft 
fine of lElOOO. In 18,35 lio jninod tho Conserva- 
tIvGH j in 1887 was returned for Wiltshire, wliicli ho 
ropresonted bill his deatli, on 28d January 1S44. 

Bui'(lctt*€ontt8, Till! liroUT ITon. Angela 
CtEOIKHna, Baiiunehh, ilanghtoY of Sir Francis Iluv. 
dott, was horn 21st April 1814. In 1887 shoinlioritcd 
mucli of tho proporty of her grandfather, Thomas 
■ Contts, tho haiiKor, on tlio death of liis widow, 
Miss Mellon tho nctross once, now Ducliesa of St 
Alhans. The lihoral and philanthroiiio nso she 
iitmlc of this wealtiu in hov ell'orts to mitigate tlio 
snn’oringfl of hov folhnv.eroaturcs and of tho lower 
animals, lias reiulercd lun- name well known and 
desorvcMlly popular. Hosidca Rpeudiug largo auuiR 
of money in hiiihling and endowing several churches 
and schools, .sho endowod the tlirco colonial hisiiop- 
rics of Capo Town, Adelaide, and British Coluinhia, 
founded an e.staljll8liment in .South Australia for 
the hnprovoment of the aborigines, got up tho 
Tm-kisli Compas.sionato Fund (1877), and estab- 
lished a fiKhevy fjclmcd at the IvisU village of 
Baltimore (1887). In her zeal for the good of 
her own sex, she odected important reform.s in 
the teaching of girls at tlie National Schools, 
and established a sliclter and reformatory for 
fallen women. To tho city of London she jn'o- 
fionted, hesidea several liaiidsome fountains, tho 
Ciduiubia Market, Bethual Gvecu (1870), for the 
supply of fish in ji poor district; .slio also Innlt 
Columbia Square, consisting of model dwellings at 
low rents, for about 300 families ; and tlie People’s 
Palace owes nniclq to her generosity. A lively 
interest in emigration led lier from time to time 
to assist inany_ pour families in their passage ami 
outfit.^ Hov private charities have been on a corro- 
Rponding scale ; and slio is also a liberal patroness 
of art. In 1871 slie accepted a peerage from 
government. In 1872 tho fi’eedom of tlie city of 
London was conferred upon lior, in 1874 that also 
of Ediiibnrgli. In 1881 she was married to Mr 
IVnijam Ashnioad-llartlottCborn 184(5), who in 1882 
ebtaincil tho royal license to assume her name, and I 
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who, ill 188f>, was elected Conservative iiiombcr for 
WcsturiiiRlo!'. 

Blii'rtoclt (Arctinm-), a genuR of Composite 
(q.v,), familiavly charactoiiscd by tho bracts of the 
involncre wliich are lioolccd inwards, at tlio jioinfc. 
By means of those hooks, the llowor-licad, ponu- 
lavly culled a hM\ readily lays hold of tho_ clothes 
of a pa-ssor-hy, the wool of a sheep, or tin; like, and 
thus the frultlets arc transported from one place to 



Qroator Burcloolc (.^IrcfiMHi Lappa, var. inajun) i 
a, auction of (kuvcr.hcail, alioivliig]i{]oI<ni.l Pmota. 


anotlior, tiio aliort Imiry pappus being inmilllcionb 
to waft tliom far on tho winch The Oinumon Bur- 
dock (A- Lujipu) i» conRoiiuontly of whlo distrilm- 
tinn througliout tho north tcin]mrat» zonu, and Iiiim 
nuinovoua variotioB or fuib.specloB ; it is veiy 
inon in tho United States. It llowcnw in July 
and August, Tlio root was formorly used in 
medicine, ancl tho young shoots for oulinaiy 
puipoROR, for which it has ^^’cn attained oultlva- 
tion ill Japan. . 

BllvcaiU ft French won! signifying a wiiting. 
talde or desk; also an olllcc for transaoling Imsi. 
noHS, a (lopavtmont of Lmvornnionb. or the olllciiils 
that Ofti-ry it on. In the United States, it is also 
used in the latter sense; but is nnivorsally tho 
word for a cheat of dmwuya.— BtnniAUcniAOY is a 
name often given to signify the kind of govern, 
luutit where the aduiiuistratiou in coutraliRed in 
regularly graded series of govornmont oilicialH, who 
aro responsible only to their ehic/s, and who inter- 
fere With and control every detail of public and 
private life. 

BllVg, a town of FniSKian Saxony, on the Ihlo 
Canal, ]5 nnlcis NE. of Magdeburg by rail. It has 
busy inanufactuvcs of wnollena, pottery, leather, 
and tobacco, besides dye-works, fouiidnes, i.'vc. 
Pop. (1885) 15,414. 

BiU’g'JlffC Tcillli’C is the name of two dilTeront 
tenui'c,s '(if land, one in England, the otbor in Scot- 
land. Ill England, it is a species of free Sordije 
(q.v.) holding, and it )n'evaijs whore the king; or 
other person is lord of an ancient borough in wbieb 
the tenoiiionts arc lield by a certain ami ueterminato 
rent, and sub.inct to a variety of customs, the ))rin. 
cijial and most remarkable of which is that called 
Bovou(jh English (q.v.). Among the other customs 
was one tha’t the wife sliall he endowed with all her 
husband’s tononients, ami not with tho third part 
only, as at common law. 

In Scotland, by this toniivo is meant a pccnliar 
sort of military holding affecting property in royal 
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btirgliR, the Rovoroigii btiiiig superior or overlord, 
and eacli individual pvopnetov or Inirgess holding 
direct) of the crown, lor the reddendo or service of 
WatrMng and Warding ((}. v. ). This service is otiier- 
wiso torined ‘ service of burgh used and wont,’ and 
is iiou' merely nominal. Tlie proper vas-sal of the 
crown is tlie vdiole community 5 lienee the tenure 
was not subject to the incidents of nnn-entjy and 
relief, and the burgesses enjayod peculiar fncalitieB 
ill the eompletiou of titles by Ueii-s and purchasera 
through the intervention of the magistrates. Since 
the conveyancing legislation of 18(18 and 1874-, how- 
ever, there is not for practical purpases much, 
dilieronco between burgage and the ordinarj’ feu- 
holdings in Scotland. At one time no widow’s 
teice was due from huvgage lauds, but this was 
altered by the Conjugal Rights Act, 1801. 

BiirgnS] a port of Eastern lioumelia, on the 
Gulf of’lhirgns, in the Illack Sea, 70 miles NE. of 
^Vdi'ianople. It has a trade in agricultural produce, 
aud aends large quantities of clay to tlie Turkish 
pipe-maket'H. Pop. about 5000. 

Itill’Sflorf' (Er. Bcrlhuud), a Swiss town, 14 
miles NE. of Bern hy rail, witli mamifacturcs of 
silk, linen, and coloui'S. In the old castle here 
Pestalozzi established his famous school {1708- 
1804). Pop. (1880) 0581. 

Bflrgcr. Gottfried August, German lyric 
poet, was born Slst December 1747, at Sloliners- 
wendo, near Halbovstadt, tlie son of the Lutheran 
pastor. In boyhood lie displayed no inclination 
to study, and Latin ho e.spoomlly abhorred •, hut ho 
showed at the same lime a vclish for verse, though 
Ins only model was the Bsalnvliook. He was ctiu- 
cated at Asohorsloben and Malle, where in 170*1 he 
began to study theology j but in 17C8 ho migrated 
to (.Ihttingon, aud entered on a course of jurispni- 
donee. His life Iicre was wild aud extravagant, 
and lie might liavc sunk into oliscuritv, if the inti- 
macy wliicli ho happily formed with Voss, the two 
Stolhorgs, and othois of that youthful poet band, 
hiul not stirred up Ids bettor nature, and inspireil 
him with an ambition to excel. Ho studied closely 
the ancient and modern classics j Shakespeare aii<l 
Percy’s lUliquos liad the stvougesb inilucuco of all. 
As to Ills poems, cluoliy balluils and songs, oven 
(■lormau critics, such as Schiller, GervinuH, and 
Yilmar, dill'ev widely in their opinions} but all 
agree in praising the clear, strong versification of 
Lciiorc, the Wml Ihintsmun, and other of his 
ballads. As Percy’s Ilclimten had inspireil Bllrgcr, 
80 Blirgev in turn inspired Sir Walter Scott, whose 
earliest production was a translation of Lcnorc. 
lUirger’s life was spent in great poverty ami misery, 
the result partly of iiiisfiirtuno, ami partly of his 
own sin. 'rluico he inarried, nud thrice unhappily 
— ihst in 1774, Dora Lennliart; next in 1783, imr 
sister Auguste, tlie ‘ Molly’ of liis poems, who had 
borne liim a son in Dova’^s lifetime} and la-stly, in 
1700, liis ‘ Swabian maiden,’ Elise Halm, whom he 
divorced in 1792, Unfortunate speeulationH in- 
volved him in embavrassinonb; and, favourite poet 
though lie was of the Gerniaii nation, he was left 
to earn Ida livcad by translations and similar 
liack-woi'k. Ho died at Giittingen, 8th June 1704. 
Of his poems, tlie first collection of which appeared 
ill 1778, tlievo have been miinerous editions, the 
best being lieinliaid's (4 vols, 1790-98), Tittinaim’s 
{18(59), Grisebach’s (2 vols, 1873), and Sauer’s 
(1884). See bi.s Life by DOring ( 1820) and PrOlde 
(18.")6), and his Letters (5 vola, 1802-74). 

ItlirgCSS) or Buroiter, from the same origin 
as borough, means, when taken in a general sense, 
the inhabitant of a burgh, or much the same thing 
ns the word citizen, hut has a variety of special 
meanings, according to local institutions. _ In 
almost all parts of Europe, when used in a technical 


sense, the avokI nicaim a pev-son avIio holds some 
peculin^irivilege in a town or municipal corpora- 
tion. Tlie burgesses of the toAvns of southern 
Europe were, and still nrmdnally are, an interest- 
ing relic of ancient Roman institutions, existing in 
contest and rivalry with the institutions of feud- 
ality. The burgess is virtually the civh or citizen 
of the Roman municipality, with a diU'evont 
name. The European monaiclis frequently found 
it tluiir interest to support the burgesses, as a 
chock on the infliiencc of the feudal aristocracy j 
and tlius Avas nourislied the great 8y.stcm of city 
cominiiiiitics, Avliich have exercised so important 
an iiilluence on tiro fate of the Avorld. See iluNi- 
CIPALITV. 

Ill tlie laAv of England, a burgess is a member of 
the coipovatioii of a corporate toAvn, or lie may bo 
descrilicd as a freeman (fuly admitted as a mciuber 
of tile corporate Imdy. Trds privilege Avas, and to 
some extent still is, acquired by birth or ajrprentice- 
ship— tlnat is, hy lining horn of a freeman, or by 
apjn-cnliccship fov seven yeare within the hovougU 
to a fi'ccman. It iiuglit also be obtfdned by gift 
or purchase. The ilimicipal Corporation Act of 
1835, while ahoiislimg the last-mcntioiied mode of 
admission hy gift or purcliase, expressly reserved 
the rights of freemen and their families ; aud 
it also pi-ovi«lcd for the making up and nreseiva- 
tion <if a list of burgesses so admitted, to be called 
the wf'mmon’s J?o« (q.v.). As tlie law at present 
.stands under the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, a burges.s (and this includes females) is a 
person of full age avIio has occnpicil a house or 
oUicv hmlding, and has resided fov one year in a 
horongh, and lias paid poor and horougli rates, and 
as such has been enrolled in the Burgess Roil (45 
and 40 Viet. chap. 30). 8eo Boitouoii, Town- 
COUNCIL. 

In the Scots law, the definition of burgess is 
very similar t-o the Englisli one a))ove inenTioned. 
But there Avns this distinction, that a peison could 
ahvays ho ndmitlcrl to tlie privilege by election of 
the mngistrates of the burgh-~i\\o buvgcsse.s taking, 
on the occasion of tlicir admission, a quaint fonn 
of oath, in Avhich they profess the religion of the 
country, and loyalty t« the Hoveieicn and to the 
provost and liaiiios of the hnrgh and their ofllcera, 
ami ileclare, inter alia, that they will ‘ make enn- 
coitl where discord is, to tlio utmo.stof their poAver.* 
On taking thisoath, and paying the customary dues 
of adiiiisMon, the lmrgeH.s obtained an extract of 
the act of his admission from the toAnyclerlf. One 
of the peculiar privilege.? of a burgess in Scotland — 
viz. that of his lieir having a right of succession to 
heirship wiojwWct, Avas abolisheil by tlio Titles to 
Land (Sc«»tland) Acfe, 1868. The admission of 
burgesses is now regulated by tlie Act 23 and 2*t 
Vicb. chap. 47, Avbieh applies to royal burghs, ns 
amended by 39 Viet. chap. 12, Avhicli applies to 
botli royal ami parliamentary burghs. Tlie lost- 
moiitioncil statute Avas intended to assimilate the 
laAv of Bcotlaiul to some extent to that of England 
a.s regards the creation of burgesses. It previded 
that every peraon is a burgess wlu» is of full ago 
and Avho moh occupied property Avitiiin any burgh 
for a period of thi’ce years prior to any terni of 
Whitflun<lay after 1870, and udio during the term 
of such occuiMition has been an inhabitant honso- 
holder within the burgh, and avIio has paid poor- 
rates during the period of such occupancy. A 
female may beenma a burgess, but not an alien or 
one who has Avithin 12 months immecliately pre- 
vious to the last term of Whitsunday of tlio period 
of ills occujMifcion received parochial relief oi' any 
charitahlo alloAvaiico. 

Borges.s List and Burgess Roix are lists 
made under the previsions of the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act of 1836, as amended by 20 and 21 
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Vifit. cliap. 60, anil 32 ami 33 Viet, clinj). 56. 
Tlie ovorseora of tlio ijoov of ovoiy jjavish ivholly 
or in part any boroimli are direotccl 

to make out an alpliabotical list, called ‘ Tlie 
ibirgoss List,’ of all nev.^ioiis who may bo entitled or 
qnarified to be onrolled on the Imrgcss roll_ of that 
•ear, such list to bo printed and made public. This 
ist is afterwards revised by the ro\'isLng barrister, 
and the nanie.s of those persons allowed, on revision, 
to romaiii are then transfeiTcd to the Burgess lioll^ 
wiiicli is copied into a general ali)hal)etical li.st in a 
book provided for that purpose bv the town-elork 
or clerk of the peace, and wliich book must bo 
completed on or before the 22d of October in every 
year ; every sueh book being tbo burgess roll of the 
tmrgesacs entitled to vote for councillovs, assessova, 
and auditors of the liorougb. Conies of such 
burgess roll, so completed, shall no made in 
writing, or printed, for delivory and sale to all 
persons applying for tbo same, on payment of a 
reasonable prico ror each copy. 

In Scotland, the list corresjumrling to the English 
hurgoss roll is the Register of Municipal Elector.? 
qnaliliod according to tlie provi.siims of the Mnnici- 
iial Acts of IS.33, 186K, and 1870. Tlio ‘roll of 
nurgosses’ in Scotland is quite dill'erent from the 
regi.stor of municipal electors. See Marwick on 
Mimioipal Elections, p. 208. 

In exorcise of their power to admit burgesses by 
election, it is the custom for the magistrates of tlio 
more important cities and towns of tlio Uniteil 
Kingdom (the royal and parliamentary burghs 
in Heotland) to admit persons of di.stinction, 
wliethcr rcsidontors or .strangers, to tlio po.sition 
of honorary l)ni'ges.scs, This is popularly known 
os ‘presenting the freedom of tlie city.’ Tlie 
namca of swclv Iwmovavy burgesses arc entered in 
the burgo.ss list or register of municipal electors, 
but they aro not entitled, when nob resident or 
carrying on hnsinosa in the jiartionlar city or town, 
to QxorcisG the nuiuicipal franchise, or be inducted 
to the town-conneil. 

linrgli. See Rouough. 

Kiirgllcr.S, the name of a foniior religion.s 
denomination in Scotland. See UNiTiii) PiiksnY- 
TlililAN CHUiicir. 

Itiii'gliicy, WiLLiAji Ckcil, Lord, one of 
England’s greatest statesmen, wa.s born at 
Bourn, Lincolnshire, his grandfather's seat, 13th 
So|)temher 1620. His fatlier, Kicliavd Cecil of 
Burgldcy, Northamptonshiro, rose higli in favour 
with Henry VIIL, and left largo estates at his 
death in 1552. Educated at the grainmar-scliools 
of Stamford and Grantliain, young Cecil blienco 
passed in 1635 to St John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was remarkable alike for his diligence 
and aptitude in learning, Imt ^vhcvo ho formed an 
imprudent attaohiiiont for a Avino-scllev’s dauglitev, 
Mary Choke, the sister of the great Greek scholar. 
They were married in ID‘11, two months after Ids 
entering l.lrny’s Inn, hub .she died three years later, 
leaviim him ono son. At Gray’s Inn lie devotoil 
liimselr assiduously to the study of law. History, 
genealogy, and theology also hirmed part of Ids 
studies at this time ; and Ids knowledge of the 
Inst recoinmoiuled him to tlio notice of Henry 
VIIL, who in 1547 presented 1dm with tho valuable 
ollicii of existas brevium. His Hccoiid marriage 
(1545), to the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
procured him the patronage of the I’l'otoetor 
Soinci'seb, wlio in 1547 made Idin Master of 
Reqiiasts, and in the following year Ids secretary, 
lie shared in Somersob’.H disgrace, oven to two 
inontha’ imprisonment in the 'rower j Imt in 1550 
ids pre-eminent abilities secured for liiin the post 
of secretaiw of state, and in 1651 tlio honour of 
knighthooef. During his second secretaryship. 


Cecil effected most important and hcneficial 
cliangcs in tho conunorcial policy of the country. 
Witli a .sagacity far iicyond the spirit of ids ago, 
he endeavoured to tlirow trade open, and did 
succeed in abolishing some monopolies; i)ut 
otliers proved too strong for him, standing as ho 
did alone, at a time when exclusivo privileges 
wore considered the only .sureties of a prolitablo 
trade. During Mary’s redgn he conformed to 
Cabiiolicisni, and was ono <»f I’olo's escort from 
Brussels to England, hub to him was mainly 
owing the rojeetion of tlve bill introduced into 
parliament to coidiscate tho e.states of Protestant 
refugees. Prior to Mary’s death, lie liiul entered 
into correspondence with Elizabeth, wiio, on iior 
accession txi the throne (1558), at once rocognia- 
ing Cooirs capacity for govornmonb, appointed 
Idin chief secretary of state. A life or Cecil 
from this time until his death would ho a forty 
years’ history of England, when England was 
greatest, .seeing tliat ho was alike tlio originator 
and director of that policy winch mado Elizahoth's 
reign memorable above that of any otlior English 
sovereign. For altlumgli filizabetfi, in occasional 
caprice, might favour other courtiers, Bitrgldoy 
was the sbate.sman whose judgment she reliiid on 
in all matters of consequence. Ilis policy at liomo 
and abroad was at once shrewd and cautions, 
liberal and comprehenHivo, while he displayed a 
jKiwer of decision, ready and stern, wlion necessity 
demanded. As a statesman, lie was above ani- 
mosities and favouritism ; tii.s onendes never 
Hull'ercd, aiul bis friends prolited nothing, by Ids 
power. Capacity, truth, and iionmir were wlmb 
lie sought in public men. Had lie been lo.ss just, 
Idstory might have iioeu more gonoroiis to Ids 
wemovy, whose darkest blot is his employmout of 
a wliofo army of spies. Tlie queen created him 
Baron Burgddoy in 1571. and coiifcrrod on him tlie 
Order of the (jartor in the succeeding year, when 
ho was also made lord higli tveasuror, an ollioo lie 
held till Ids death. His emoluments woro ns noth- 
ing to ids expenditure, wldcli was os|icciivlly lavisli 
in tlio buihling and boaiitifyiiig of ids stately 
inan.sions — Burghley, Theohabls in Herts, and 
Cecil House in tlie istrand. He dieil at tlio last of 
these on 4th AugiiRb 1598, and was buried in 'West- 
minster Abhoj'. From Id.s lirsb-liorii, Thomas 
(1542-1(122), created Earl of Exeter in 1005, was 
descended Henry, eightli earl (1754-1804), wlio in 
1801 was made Marquis of Exeter, and wlioso 
marriage in 1791, two years before ids aceession 
to the earldom, to a Shropsldro maiden, Sarah 
Hoggin.s (1774-97), forms the bliemo of Tennyson’s 
‘Lord of Ihivleigli.’ From the Hocoiid sou, llolicrt 
( 15()3-1012), created Earl of Sivlislmry in 1005, 
came Jamoa, .seveiitli earl, wlio was raised to the 
ilavquiaato e{ Balishuvy in 1789. Bee Nave’s 
Memoirs of Lord Burghley (3 vols. 1828-31), and 
works cited nndor Emzauktii. 

]liir$!:h8, CoNVUN'J'ioN OF. See Bauoiroir. 

ISlli'S;kllinir« Han.s, a noted old German painter 
and wood-engraver, was born at Augsimrg in M73, 
and died there in 1531. He was tho fatlior-in-law 
of tho older Holbein and the friend of Albert 
Ib'irer, whose inthionco is manifest in his works. 
Several excellent jiaintings by Burgkmairare pre- 
served in the galleries of iVfnmcli, Berlin, Augsljiirg, 
and Vienna ; Imt he is best known as a wood- 
engraver, his cuts amounting in svU to neavly 700. 
.iVinong tho most celebrated of those is his ‘ Triumpli 
of the Emperor Maximilian,’ in 135 cuts, with a 
doscrijition by tlio emperor himself; and ‘Tlio 
Wise King,’ another fine series of 23? cuts. 

Burglary (nn Old Fr. law term, mado up of 
honrg, ‘a town^,’ and Icrcs, ‘a robber,’ from Lab. 
lutro), in tho criminal law of ISugland, is ciolinod to 
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be a, ln-eakiiiji; aiul oiitci-iii" a (Iwolling-hoiise by 
^vifcJi intent to co»)jnit sonje felony therein, 
wlietliev sncli intent lie execiiteil or not. By the 
Consolidation Act, 1801, night is defined na extend- 
ing from 9 T’.Af. to 0 A.M. House means a per- 
manent building in whieli tlie owner, (jr tho tenant, 
or any member of tho family habitually sleeps at 
night. A biiilding may bo constructed in several 
parts without internal communication so os to 
constitute separate houses, hub outhonse.s, at least, 
where thovo is communication either iniiiiediate 
or by moans of a covered or inclosed passage, are 
regarded ns part of tho dwelling-house, Occasional 
residence i.s sulficioiit, bub nob the mem sleeping 
of a carotakor in a house not othenvise used as 
a residence. Burglary thus corresponds to tho 
aneieiit hnmsocnn or hamfaro of the Anglo-Saxon 
law, wliicli did not adopt, as was elsewhere done, 
a distinction depending on tho number of home- 
breakers. The punisliment was formerly capital, 
bub since 1837 the maximum punishment is penal 
servitude for life, and not less than live years’ 
penal servitude, or two years’ imprisoiimeiit. This 
imuishment may also bo inilicted in the case of 
nroalcing into a place of worship and committing 
a fekmy there, although by {lay. As regards simi- 
lar o(loncc,s during the day, Jind in bmidings not 
dwelling-liouses, see Househreakino. Neither 
tlio name Burglary, nor tho legal distinction, is 
known to tlie .Scottisli law, although housebreak- 
ing l)y night is generally reckoned a more serious 
alihir than liousobreaking by day. 

In the United States, burglary is punished hy 
state laAvs, hut the common law is genemlly fob 
lowtid. Some stato.s include breaking into mioiis, 
offices, warehouses, factories, and meoting-honses 
as burglary. An act by congress of 1825 expre.ssly 
includes breaking into boats and vessels with intent 
to commit a felony. In some .states tho.samo deed 
done in the daytime is defined as burglaiy in the 
secemd degree. Tlie night is tho time between one 
hour after sunset and one hour before sunrise, 
or Avlien tho feature.^ of a man cannot bo clearly 
discerned. In the United States, burglary ia never 
punished by penal servitude for life. 

liiirg'leiit a village of Switzerland, in tlie 
canton of Uri, about a mile from Altorf, is the 
trtiditioiml birthplace of 'William Tell. The sup- 
posed site of tlie patriot’s house is now occupied 
tiy a elmpcl, erected in 1522, upfin the watrs of 
which are represented certain well-known scenes 
from his liistory. Pop. 1478. 

Burgomaster, a kind of Gull (q.v.). 

Kurgoiimstcr, the Anglicised form of tho 
Duteli hurycmceslar (German hiirgci’mdster), the 
title of the cliiof-magistrato of a city or town, 
analogous to tlio French maire, tho EnglisJi mayor, 
and the Scotch 2 »'ovost. 

Burgos, a city of Spain, the ancient capital of 
the kiiigiloin of Old Castile, stands on the ri"ht 
bnnlc of the river Arlanzon, 225 miles N. of Mofiiid 
by rail. Burgos, which is tlie see of an arclibishon, 
was founded in 884. Many of the gloomy old 
liousc-H of its early history still remain. In tlie 
castle, Edward I. of England was espousml to 
Eleanor of Castile. The cathedral, founded in 
1221, ranks with those of Toledo and Leon, the 
three great Spanish churches of the Early Pointed 
period. ‘ Better known tliaii either of tho others,’ 
says Mr Street, ‘ Burgos is inferior in scale and 
in(:eresb, and its character 1ms been much altored 
by added works more or loss Kococo in character, 
so that it is only by analysis and investigation 
that the ISth-eontury church is still seen under 
and Ijoliind the more modern axcresconccs.’ Still, it 
is ft glorious building, with its twin-spirctl western 
facade, its exquisite lantern, and its iiftocn chapels 
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so rich in fine sculpture and tombs, of which there 
are iipwanls of GO, with 44 altmn nnd fully JOO 
full-length statues. Tho cluirch of Agueda is 
associated vrith the legend of tlie Cid ; that of 
San Esteban was formerly a convent. The chief 
street is tlie Esnolon, wliich forms a promenade 
by the river. The town-hall is a modern build- 
ing. There are seveml convents in the neighbour- 
hood. The suburbs are connected with the elder 
part of the town ly three stone bridges. Bnrgos 
was the birthplace of tlio Cid (q.v.), whoso bones 
are pitson’ed at tlie towii-lmll, as also those of 
Pwlro the Crnel, San Julian, and Snn Lesme. 



Burgos Cathedral. 

It has nianufaetures of woollens and linens, 
and some tTnific a.s a mart of agricultural pro- 
duce. It has several liospitals and educational 
institutions; tho univeraity founded in 1550 is 
now obsolete, but there is a college with a staff 
of twenty-one professors. Tlio city formerly had a 
nincii larger population — as many as 50,000 — but 
on tlie reiiiovul of the court to Madrid in the 10th 
century, it began to decline in population and 
importence. It was further greatly injiiiwl in 
November 1808 by the French, who sacked it. In 
1812 the castle was four tiinc.s unsuccessfully 
besieg^ by ■Wellington, who, however, took it in 
tho following year, when the French bleu' it up, 
na well as tho fortUicatioiia. Pop. (1884) 28,781. — 
Thoprovincoof Buigo.s ha.s an area of 7082 sq. m., 
and a population (1884) of 348,162. Tho surface 
is olevateil, the soil fertile, yielding grain and 
fruits. The hills afford rich pasturage ; and gold, 
silver, iron, lead, and copper are found. 

Biirgoync, John, British general and drama- 
tist, was born in 1723, and entered the army in 
17^. He eloped three yearn later with a daughter 
of the Earl of Derby, resided nine yeans in France 
(1747-56), and then resuming active service, dis- 
tinguisheil liiin^f in Portugal by the capture 
of Aleantam (1762). Several yeais followed of 
fashionable life, during which he sat in jjarliamont 
as a Tory, til! in 1774 he was sent out to Aineiicn, 
and in the summer of 1777 led an expedition 
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from Canada into tho roballiona districts. On 6th 
July Iio took Ticoiulci-o"a ; but on 17th October, 
after tAvo engagemoiits, nis xetrentcnb off, and bis 
aiinnunitioii oxhauHtcd, lie found himself forocd to 
surrciulor to General Gate.s at Snmtoga (q.v.). 
The British and Ainm ican armies at the rime of 
the onpitnlation are estiiimteil by American writers 
at 5804 and 10.817 ; by English, at 3i500 and 20,(KK). 
On Ids return to England lie lost all his appoiiit- 
inents, an<l n'ent over to tl»Q Whigs, who, wlien in 
1782 tliey came into yower, made him coiiiiiiander- 
in-eldof in Ireland. This oflicc lie held oigh^ii 
months, and .suhaciiuently dev<)ted himself to Imlit 
UtevatnvG. He wiis the author of some namiihlets 
in defence of liis conduct, of The Maid of the Oaks 
(1773), and of The. //cjms (1786), a most successful 
comedy. In 1787 he was one of the managora for 
conducting tho impoachmeiifc of Wan-en Ha-stings; 
and ho (lied on 3d Juno 1792. See his Life by 
E. B. de Fonhlaiujuc (1876). 

Hiii'goyiic, Srii John Fax, Bart, engineer 
oHieev, a hafcuval son of tho aliove, was born in 
1782, After tiueo yeais at Eton (where he was 
Ilallani’s fag) and two at WooBvich, lie eiitei'cd 
tho Uoyal Engineers in 1708; from 18QQ to 1807 
served in the Hediterraiuifin ; was witli Moore at 
Corunna in 1809 • and sorvetl under Wellington 
through all tlio Poniusviiar war, well earning tlie 
K.O.B., Avldeh ho did not, however, receive till i 
1838. In 1814 ho was coinmiiiiding engineer of I 
the c.\|)editi<)n to New Orleans, and in 1826 of ' 
Clinton’s to Portugal. In the Crimean war ho Avas 
chief of tlio engineering departraont of the Britisli 
army ; bub the discovery that Bebastoiiol could not 
be {aken olF-liand led, in E'ebninry 1855, to liis 
unjust recall. IIoAA’ovcr, be AA’as made a baronet 
in 1850, constable of tho Tower in 1863, and a 
iiold-marslial in 1868, hc-nides receiving many moro 
marks of honour. lie died 7th October 1871. See 
Ilia Life by Colonel Wvottesloy (2 vols. 1873). 

ISuvgllltdy, onco an imlcpondent kingdom of 
Avide extent, and later a French province (^. 
Boiirfingiie). Tlio ancient Burgundians (Jjio*- 
gund'ii' OY Burmindioncs) were originally a Gor- 
man bribe settled on the banlis of tlie Oder 
and tlio Vistula, wlio afterwards extended them- 
selves to the Rhino and tho Neckar, and in 400 
ponobrated into Koniau Gaul. In 437 they sns- 
taineil a defeat from the Hims, and jrinced them- 
selves under the supremacy of the RomivnH, by 
Avhom they Avore settled in the modem Savoy. 
From their scab there they extended their do- 
minioTi in this confuMon attendant on tho downfall 
of tho Kmnan empire till it embraced nearly 
the Avliolc Bbono valley, Avifch the exception of 
Provence. Tlioiv conversion to Christianity took 
jilaco ill tho course of eight days I They adopted 
a brief Arian eonfession of faith, and were baptised. 
Tho Bnrginuliaii kingdom Avns, however, unable to 
maintain itself against tho Franks, and in 634 it 
was conquered hy timb people. 

Tho Avoak govoriunenb of the later Cariovingian 
kings alloAvod Burgundy once more to oasert an 
inddpeiulont oxistonco under Boso of Vienne in 832, 
Boso’s realm, UnoAvn as Cisjuran Burgundy, or, fmin 
its capital, tho kingdom of Arclate (Aries), lay 
uiainly in the basin of the Itbone. Asecoiut Bur- 
gundian state arose about the same time in the 
country hetAvoen tlio Sanne and the Boubs, and Avas 
known as Transjuvan or Upper* Rnvgundy. These 
states, united in 030, Avero lor a time powerful and 
famous I bub in 1038, on the extinction of tho royal 
dynasty, Burgundy becamo part of the Gorman 
empire, and continued to form a part of it for 
nearly three ccntiirios. It was afterwaixls broken 
into several fragments, neariy all of AA'hiob were 
gradually ah.sorhed by France. 


In medieval tiino.s tlie name of Burgundy is 
better known ns associated Avith the dnketlom 
fonndtwlby RieUavd, Count of Autuu, a bvothev of 
the Boso above mentioned. TJio mieleus of tho 
dukedom A\’as in liOAver Burgundy, the region 
which afteTAvards became tho French province ol 
Burgundy, to the nortli and west of tho obhov 
Bnrgimdum realms. Its brilliant period bogmii 
Aviien John of Franco hi 1303 conferred tho duke- 
dom on bis sou Philip the Bold. By his marriage 
Avitli Margaret, heiress of tho Count of Flainler.s, 
Philip mUied to bis dukedom a groat part of the 
Loav Countries, ami Avns aiipointed regent of Franco 
during the insanity of CliarlcH VI. of Franco. The 
nuarrels of the rival dukes of Bnrgumly and 
Orleans at this period, and dtii'ing the Engli.sli 
invasions of Ilonry V., inndo a great noise in 
Franco, and AA'ore most fatal t<i its pro.sperity. In 
1436 their feuds avoio arranged hy the trealy of 
Arras, which 1{«1 to groat iiiereaHo in the possi's- 
sions of Bnrgnndy. Charles tho Bold (bl67'-77) 
was one of tlie most poAverful princes in Christen- 
dom, and bud a gorgeous court. The possessiou 
of the flourishing cities of Flamlcrs mmlo him the 
wealthiest monarch of Eurnpo, and liy this time 
the Iloiise of Burgundy bail acquired almost tho 
entire Netliorlaiids. Ilis jiOAver Avas sliattorod hy 
the victories of tlie ,SAviH.H at Gvanson anil 
Mui'ton, and ho A\’aa slain at Nancy (1477). 
After that Ihirgnndy no longer jilayiul a great rdlo 
as an iiulepemlont state. Louis XI. of France, 
as ' OA'erloi'd, aiipropriated tho dukedom. Mary, 
dangliter and IieivesH of Charles, marrying Maxi- 
milian of Anstrin, transferred to that house tlm rcsb 
of her dominions j and tlioy pas.sed to Maximilian’s 
grandson, the emperor Cliavles V. Tlio final result 
was, that the domains of Burgundy properly so 
called AA’cro incorporated Avitli .Franco, Avliile its 
l>osses.sion8 in the Loav Conntiies remained Avitli 
the House of Hapsbuvg. Tlie portiivn of Burgundy 
that fell to tlie tTap8burg.s, together Avitli the sovoii- 
tcoii provinces of tho Netherlands, formed, from 1512 
till the rebellion of the Notberlaiids, one of tho t<m 
‘circles’ of the German empire. Ultimately tliey 
Avent to constitute nnxlern Belgium. See CirAiH.iiH 
TIIK Bor.T), NETIIHni.ANDS, PlULTP TIIK Boi.l), 
Pnn.ir Tirrj Good.—A later Duke of Burgundy 
( 1682-1712), the grandson of Louis XIV, of Franco, 
iscbieily knoAvn as the unworthy pupil of the great 
Fdii^loii. 

Tlio I'S-ench province of Burgundy, n.s constituted 
in 1477, eonipri.sed Avliat arc iioav tho departments 
of Ain, Gdto-d’Or, Saone-ct-Loiro, and Y<inno, 
with parts of adjoining departments ; and among 
its toAviis AA'oro llijoii, Macon, Aiitun, CliAlon-snr- 
Saono, and Brmrg. The wines of Bnrgumly are 
treated separately. Sec Dubois, La liounjogne 
(Icpuis son Oriffinc (2 vols. 1807). 

ISllPglllHly PUcIi* fi resinous suhstanco pre- 
pared from common Frankincense (q.A’.), the simii- 
taneous exudation of tho Norway sprncc-lir (Ahies 
cxcelsn; see Fiu) by melting it in hot water, liy 
Avliiob means it is freed from a conshlorable part 
of the volatile oil Avliieh it contains. By straining 
it tbroiigh u coarse clotli, impurities are also re- 
niOA’cd. BurgnnclA' jhteli is of a yellowish-Avlute 
colour, bard and brittle Avheii cold, hut softening 
by the licat of the liand, and riiiulily adhering to 
tlio skin. It lias a not nnpleasant re.sinons odour, 
and Avhon pure, no bitter taste. It is used in medi- 
cine as an external application only, and generally 
acts as a mild irritant. A A'oiy common apiilica- 
tioii of it is ns n plaster in complaints of tho chest, 
and in rheumatic complaints. It enters also as an 
ingrcilient Avitii resin, oils, iSrc., into a componiul 
plaster of similar use. The Burgundy ])itch of 
I commerce is hoav principally hronght ' from Fin- 
' land, Austria, and SAv’itzerland j hut tho greater 
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part of wliab is sold under that name is made by 
melting together pitch, rosin, and tnrnontino, aiul 
agitating witli -watei', thereby imparting to it tlie 
necessary yellowish colour. Tliis imitation may 
be distinguished from the genuine Burgundy pitch 
by its bitter taste, less agreeable odour, and by its 
not being soluble in twice its weiglit of glacial 
acetic acid. 

Ktirjruiirty Wines are cliielly the produce of 
vineyards cultivated on the hilly lands forming the 
COte-d’Or, and rank amongst tho finest in tho 
world. The wines of Upper Burgundy, and the 
wines of Lower Burgundy (Yonne), Macon, and 
Benujolais, are other' two groups of Burgundies. 
The linesb of tho white Burgnnily is Mont Hachot ; 
Chablis is a white wine of Lower Burgundy. 
Beaune is the centre of tho trade. Tho most cele- 
brated of the red Avines of Burgundy are Itomamie- 
Cunti, Chambortin, llichcboiirg, Clos-Vougcot. 

, llurliaiipiir, a town of India, in Niniar 
district, (Jentral Provinces, on tho north bank of 
the Tanti, 280 miles NE. of Bombay, and 2 from 
tho railway station of Li’ilbdgli. Tlie remains of 
buildings sliow that tho town e.xtended over an area 
of 5 s(|. m. when under tlie Moguls. Eight sets of 
aijneducts can still be traced. TIic city was taken 
by General Wellesley in 1803, but it was only 
in 18G0 that Burhanpur came coiuplotoly under 
control of tho British government. The town 
contains a palace built by j\.kbar, and a musipie 
built by Aurungzobe. Although on the clcoline, 
there are still some manufacture.s of cotton and 
of muslin, silk, and brocade, for which tho place 
was formerly notable. Pop. ( 1881 ) 30,017. 

Burial, a word of Teutonic origin (A.S. 
hynjan, ‘to bury’), is applied to tlie prevalent 
metliod among civilised nations of disposing of the 
dead by committing them to tho oartli. The gen- 
eral tendency of mankind has always been to bury 
tlie dead out of sight of the living ; and various as 
tho metliods of accoinpUsliing tins end have been, 
they have resolved thcnisolves into three great 
clus-sifications : (1) The simnlo closing up of the 
body in earth ovstonoj (2) tlie burning of the body, 
and tho ontomhing of the cinders; and (3) the 
embalming of the body. Tho Hast of these is tho 
earlio.st form of wliicli wo havo any knoM'ledge. 
Tho paleolithic cavo-dwollers of Prance and Bel- 
gium buried tlicir dead in natural grottos and 
crevices of the rocks similar to those in whieli they 
lived. The later slono-age people throughout 
Europe buried in clminljered barrows and cairns. 
The bvonzo-ago peojile buried iu unchamhered 
harrows, or iu cemeteries of stone cists set in 
tho ground, often in natural oniinences of sand or 
gravel, or smTOUiidcd by circles of standing stones. 
Cremation was practised aide by side with simple 
inhmnatioii throughout the preliistovic period. It 
was also a general cluiraetevistic of burial in pagan 
times tliat tlui dead, whothev cremated or not, were 
pr()\’idod with gravo-goods, such as urns or ves.sola 
of clay, bron/e, gold, or glass, clothing and jicmonal 
ornaments, iiuploments, and weapons. Christianity 
abolished cremation, and restricted tho provision of 
grave-goods to the liurial of kings and priests, who 
continued to he interred in tlieiy royal and sacer- 
dotal robes, and with their insignia of ollice. The 
stone cist became tlio stone-lined gi'ave of the early 
Christian cemeteries, and the stone sarcophagus, 
which can be traced hack to the time of tlie Egyp- 
tian kings who built the Pyramids, eontiiiued 
tlivoughout tho middle ages. In the first four 
centuries of tho Cliristiaii ora tlio Christians at 
Home had buried their dead in tho Catacombs, a 
scries of subterranean excavations, consisting of 
long horizontal passages, with recGsse.s on either 
sido, arranged in tiers, for the reception of tho 
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bodies, elo.sed in by slabs bearing inscribed memo- 
rials and emblems of the faith. During the per- 
secutions of tlie 2d century tho Catacombs were 
used as places of assembly for worship ; and the 
aH.sociation of tho church and the cometeiy tlms 
establislicd has continued ever since. It was not 
till tho 9th century, however, that the formal con- 
secration of eluircliyai'ds became customary. In 
Egypt, ami perliaps also in Palestine, tlie Christian 
churoh inherited tlio practice of embalming, to 
which there is frocjnent allusion in the Scriptures. 
The Israelites may have learned the art from the 
Egyptians, among wliom it M’as so extensivelj’ 
jirnctised, that Egyptian corpses, as inofl'ensive as 
any article of wood or stone, are scattered over 
Europe in museums, and are even to ho found as 
curio.sities in jirivate liouses. The soil and climate 
of Upper Egypt seem to harm alForded facilities for 
embalming unmatched in any other part of the 
world ; iind in other places the vestiges of the prac- 
tice are comparatively rare, though it is not unusual 
even yet to embalin roj'al coipses, and in some 
places to preserve a series of desiccated bodies, n-s iu 
the vault of the monastery of Kroiizherg, at Bonn, 
where the monks havo been 8ucce.ssivcly pre.sei'vecl 
in their costume for centuries. Cremation is 
desciihcd in the Homeric poems as an honourablo 
mode of sepulture practised in the heroic ages of 
Greece. Tlie Eonmns, wlio in tlie time of the 
liepublic had interred their dead, adopted tho 
Grecian usage in the days o£ Sulla. It is mentioned 
ill the Sagos as the older custom of the early Norse- 
men, who used oecasionally to place the viking in 
his ship, and ‘ send him flaming out to sea,’ instead 
of entombing him beneath the mound of earth, 
with all his belongings, in his I'esael set on even 
keel, wliich was tlie more usual motbod. The 
Esthoniaus also practised cremation ; and tho custom 
was retained till the lOtli century ainimg the tribes 
along the Volga, along with the horrible accom- 
paiiiincnt of human Racrifiee in honour of the dead, 
as we learn from tho narrative of Ahinod Ihn 
Fozlaii, who states that ho was an eye-witness of 
the whole ceremonies. It was prohibited among 
the conqiierod Saxons, under pain of death, by 
Charlemagno. It is still practised in India, but 
witliout the suttee, or burning of the living widow 
witli the corpse of the husband. Until quite 
recently cremation was a common custom in Jaitan, 
and ivas practised side by side with unburiicd inter- 
ment. The latter has been the uuivemal custom in 
EuroiJO from the several dates of the introduction 
of Cliristiauity into the difFeient countries. 

. Some of the grandest Iniildiugs in tho world havo 
been tombs j sucli are tho Pyramids, the castlo of 
St Angelo, the tomb of Cmcilia Metclla, and many 
temples in eastern countries. The notion that 
the dead may roquiro the things they have been 
fond of in life lias also preserved to the existing 


of the nmmiei'S of aneicat nations than all the 
learned books that !mve been written. Herodotus 
tells us of favourite horses and slaves sacrifleed at 
tlie holocaust of tho dead chief. Tlie same thing 
has been done in our own day in Ashanti. 

Amongst tho ancients an unbnrncd or unhmied 
body was bold to bo disgraced , and the spirit was 
unlmppy till a kindly stranger at least threw a few 
handfuls of earth on tho coi'pse. In tho Christian 
countries, too, tho denial of the rite of Christian 
burial in\'o!ved a iudgment on the life of tho 
deceased ; this sad rate was usually or frequently 
reserved for tho uiibaptised, including iinbaptised 
infants, nou-Cntholics, excommunicated pereons, 
notorious mockers at religion and evil livers, unre- 
pentant sinners, persons who did not take tho 
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Eucliarisfc at leasb oiico a year, executed criminals, 
sniculeH, persons who fell in duels; and till tlie 
Revolution every French stage-player had to he 
content with burial in unconsoerated ground. Thus 
ill 1730 tile brilliaut actress, Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
had for tliis reason alone to he buried in nnconse- 
crated ground without tlio semblance of a religious 
rite, in spite of strong pressure brought to bear on 
the Arcliuisliop of Paris. 

In England, burial in some part of tlie parish 
churchyard is a common-law nto, which may ho 
enforced l>y maiidanius — that is, every person may 
he buried in tlie parish where he dies._ Put the 
body of a pariahioner cannot lie interred in a metal 
coflin or vault, or even in any particular part of 
a cliureliyard, aa, for instance, tlio family vault, 
without an additional fee. By the canon-s of the 
Church of England, clergymen _ cannot rofiiao or 
delay to Inivy any corpse that is brought to the 
church or churchyard ; on the other liand, a con- 
spiracy to prevent a burial i.s an indictable oilbnee. 
It is a jinpiilar error that a creditor can arrest or 
detain tlie body of n deceased debtor; and the 
doing such an act i.s indictable as a misdemeanour. 
It is also an error that permitting a funeral jiro- 
cession to jiass over private ground, s creates a pulilic 
right of way. By Acts of 1823, the inhalutaiits 
of any parish, township, or place, when going to 
or returning from attending funerals of pei'sons 
in England who have died and are to be buried 
there, were exem|ited from any toll within these 
limits; and in 1824 the same regulation was 
extended to Scotland; the only dilfovencc being, 
that ill the latter case the limitation of the district 
is described liy the word parish alone. Not till 
1823 M’as tlio liarbarons mode of burying suicides at 
cross roads, with a stake driven through the body, 
abolished. It was then enacted tliat their burial 
sbonhl take {dace, witlioiit any inarks of ignominy, 
m-ivtttely in the parish ehureliyard, between tfio 
iiours of nine and twelve at niglit, under the direc- 
tion of the eorouor. lu Scotland, the right of 
burial in a clnirchyavd is an iiieideut of iiropcrty in 
tlie parish ; hut it is a mere right of iiiirial, and 
there is not necessarily any corresponding owner- 
ship in the solum or ground of the ehureliyard. 
Ilegistratiou (fj.v.) of death should precede burial. 
Tlie solemn rites of burial at sea are regulated by 
the necessities of the case. Usually the dead body 
is Hewn up in a liammoek, with a weight attached 
to the feet, and a inodiiiud form of the English 
luirial service is read before the body is coiniiiUted 
to the deep. 

At various times, and in various places, there has 
been much popular excitement as to the jics-sibility 
or probability <*f imivkows being buried iu a state of 
misponded iinimatioii, but still really alive. Few of 
tlie many stories of cases of this kind have been 
authenticated ; if any such occurs, it must he the 
result of incxensablo Imste and carelessness. A 
competent medical man can easily decide by anscul- 
tatioii whether the lioavb lias ceased to beat. ( For 
the other signs of death, see DiCATil, CATAi,i':r,sv.} 
In some places the dead are kept for a time in 
mortuary houHe.4 specially fittoil no for tlio pur- 
}iose — a bell-pull being attaclied to tlie extroinitios 
of tlie eoipse, so ns to give a siuinnons on the 
smiillest motion of the body. But tliaso jirecau- 
tioji.s have always proved needle.ss ; a curpso has 
ne\'ov revived under such eircuinstanees. 

In Christian eonnlric.s, if the remains of tlie saint 
to whom a church was dedicated could he obtained, 
tliey wore buried near the altar in the choir. It 
became a prevalent de.siro to be buried near these 
saints, and the bodies of iiieii eminent for their 
jiiety, or high iu rank, came thus to he buried iu 
churclies, It can scarcely be said that a practice 
so detrimental to the public health as the burial 


within churches, was checked in this country until 
the whole sy.stein of intramural interment, includ- 
ing the practice of pit burial, as it was called, was 
attacked by Soutliwood Biiiitli, Walker, Cliadwiek, 
and other sanitary reformers. Mcasure.s wore 
afterwards carried for Hhiitting graveyards in 
crowded cities, and placing intoniionts in open ceme- 
teries under .sanitary control. The lirst great 
measure was passed in 1850, when the Board of 
Healtli was inado a Burial Boawl for the luetroiHiUa, 
and power was given to the Privy-council to close 
the city graveyards. The act was extended to tlio 
Eiiglisii nro\’iiice.s in 1853, and to Scotland in 18o5, 
and has been repeatedly aineiided. 

The main features of burial legislation are tbesc : 
Tlie Privy-council may, on the representation 
of the Home Secretary, order tlio discontinuance 
of Inirial iu any graveyard, and niay interfere 
to prevent any vault or idaeo of burial becoming 
dangerous to health. Tlicy may also regulate 
burials in cemeteries cstabiiHlied under statute. 
Licen.scs may be got for the continued use of 
private vaults amt graves, The Privy-coimcil 
may also reipiiri'. the veHlry in an English parish 
to meet and consider wlietlier a new hnrial- 
grouiid sliall be provided. If tlioy proceed, a burial 
board of from throe to nine ]iersonH is apjKiinted by 
the vestry. Town-councils in bnvoiiglis, and local 
boards of healtli, may lie constituted Imrial boards 
by order in council. Parishes may combine for 
this juirpuso, anti the burial-ground need not bo 
within the lairlsli. It must not be within 100 yards 
of any dwclliug-hmiHC, without the cousout of 
the owner in writing. Part of tlie Imrial -ground 
must he consecrated, part unconsoerated ; hut tlie 
fees, wliicli are subject to public control, must be tlie 
same iu both parts. Tlio boards are authorised to 
avrange for the eonvoyance of the dead, and to jiro- 
vidoroception-liouses. They are also hound to keep 
accurate registers of interments. i\ny exjtoiises 
boyond receipts are cliargoil on the poor-rate. In 
18^2 very vcQuablo auggestuma for providing and 
managing burial-grounds were issued liy the Homo 
Secretary. These deal witli situation, soil and 
drainage, patlrs, fencing and planting, size of grave 
spaces {whieh sliould bo 1) feet by 4 feet, nr 4 
Bijnaro yards, with a depth of from 4 to 0 foeb), 
reopening of graves, whieh is jiermitted after 14 
years, (.'te. The controlling authority in such 
mutters will now lie the new (lonnty Council. 
There are about 500 Imrial boards in Jinglaml, who 
liave expended £1,500,000 on the provision of 
cemeteries. Tlioiisands of churchyards liave liecu 
closed. There is also a very large niimlier of 
ceiiiotevies conducted liy companies for prolit. Tlio 
administrative nvvangeuients iu BcoVliuid are very 
similar, the Parochial Board beiiig^ there tlie Local 
Aiithoritj’’, and the ratepayers being entillod to 
raise the question of closing an old, or providing a 
new liitriai-groimd by petition before tlie slieriH’. 

In the United States, neglect to bury a dead body 
l)y any one wliose duty it is to bury it, and liaving 
Hulliciont means to do so, is a niisdemeaiiour. It ia 
also a misdoiiicanonr to rail to notify a coroner that 
a body on which an inquest ought to ho held is lying 
unbnried, or to Imiy or otherwise dispo.se of such 
body witliout giving notice to the coroner, 

For otlier matters connected with tlie subject of 
burial, see CEMiiTiiittKH, CiiuiiciiVAUDS ; Cukma- 
TT.ON, ; TOMll, COVPIJJ, Cataooimiis, 

BAiniow.y, Cairn-s, Pyrajiid.s, Torr. And for tlie 
law of the subject, seeClen, Law rclalinij to lUirial 
of the Dead { 1881 ) ; Baker, Laws rclulinii to liurials 
(1882). 

Burial Societies are frioiully societies con- 
stituted in tho usual niaimor, and with the oxjiresH 
object of supplying a fund for paying tho fnnoral 
expenses of the nioinbers on their deatli (see 
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I''hie?iJ)LY SooiETiivS). It Ijocame ciielonmiy to 
cuter the names not only of adults, hut of chiklren, 
in such societies. The proceedings of the criminal 
courts luivo shown that, in .some instances, children 
on whose lives sucli an insurance was effected liavo 
been killed or allowed to die of neglect, and the 
alarm created by such in8tanee.s was enhanced liy 
the discovery tliat children were frequently insured 
ill more than one society. To obviate tins ealami- 
tons use of a honclioial arrangement, it was pro- 
vided that no insurance of a child under six years 
of age in a burial society sbould bo legal. 'Die 
Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, Inspector under the 
I'kieudly Societies Act, 1875, says, in a report on 
I’Ticndly Societies, 1885 (13.11. 89), referring to 
burial societies : ‘I 'vish to make a general 
remark on Imrial societies wliicli has been im- 
pressed upon me during this inspection. It is that 
I am satisfied that there is a largo amount of insur- 
anee of poi-sons without their knowledge hy persons 
not entitled to insure them, and that in this way 
frauds are e.xtensivoly practised on burial societies, 
and no doubt tlieso are temptations to murder. ’ On 
the other hand, in evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on Evicndly Societie.s in 1849, it was stated 
ill respect of Liverpool, that in the societies of that 
city, munhoring some 100,000 inember.s, no case of 
death by violence for the sake of burial money bad 
occurred. In the Friendly Societies Act of 1850, 
and in that of 1875 (38 and 39 Vlot. chap. 00). 
stringent arrangomenta for certifying the cause or 
doatli have hoon adrqitod. i 

ItnriatSi a Mongol race, with several branches, 
in East Siboria, on both aides of Lake Baikal, 
nninboring about 208,000. Tiioy are a peace-loving 
but alothful and discourteous people, irt'ono to 
petty tliefta, and passionately fond of drink. 
Tliongh eomo have become good farmoiB, the 
majority are noinada, breeding cattle^, or living by 
hunting and fishing. Some oi the tribesmen have 
of late years, however, stiullpd with success sevoral 
branches of science ; and the blankets, leather, and 
metal-work of the people are known throughout 
Siberia. 'Ihoso dwelling west of the lake have con- 
forined to the Greek Olinroh, and tlio othora have 
adopted Buddhlaiii $ but of most, Shamanism (q.v.) 
is still the aotnnl roUgmi. Under ]iu.ssinii rule 
since 1644, tiiey yot preserve among tliomsolves a 
patriavelial form of govornnioat. Tliore is a Gram- 
mar and Vocabulary by Castron and Schiofner 
(St Potorsburg, 1867) of their language; and a 
Grammar hy OrlofI' ( 1878 ). 

ISliridnil, Jkan, a French schoolman of the 
14th century, liorn at IJdthuiie, in Artois, about 
1300, studieil nt Paris under Occam, hccamo hiui- 
ftclf a teacher of the nominalist philosopliy, aiid 
was rector of the university of Paris in 1.S27. Of 
bis life almost nothing is known, but it is certain 
that lie was alive a.s late as 1358. There is a 
tradition that he had to lice from France, and that 
at Vienna ho helped to found the university, hut 
tills is contrary to liistorical fact. IIi.s u’orks trout 
of logic, metapliysics, physics, ethics, and politics 
■—almost every suhiect save theology, which ho 
avoided because it (Iocs not rest on reason alone, 
the solo antliority in philosophy, Like Occam, bo 
denied objective reality to univcrsals, which arc 
mere words, singulars or individuals alone exist- 
ing (see Nosiinalism). In bis comments on the 
^icomuchcan Ethics of Aristotle lie makes the 'will 
•dopond entirely on motives, the only_ freedom 
being a certain power of suspending the judgment 
and determining the direction or the intellect. 
The celebrated sophism known to the schoolmen 
under the name of Buridan’s As.s, has been dis- 
cussed at siiiicrflnous lengtli, and with needless 
ingenuity, by Bayle. It occurs nowhere in his 


books, and u'as no donlit due to some ojijiouent 
M’ho wished to cast ridicule upon his determinism. 
The sophism referred to is, that if a hungry ass ho 
placed exactly between two bundles of hay of equal 
size and attractiveness, it must starve, ns there is 
nothing to determine the •will of the nniiiml to- 
wards either Inindle. (Tliis hypothetical cose is, 
however, found in Aristotle, Do Casio, ii. 14, and in 
the fourth hook of Dante ’.s Faradiso.) His cliief 
worlvS are Suimnnla do DUdcctica (1487), Com- 
pcndin7n Logmo ( 1489 ), /«• Aristotelis Metaphysica 
(1618), and Quwstiones in a', libros Ethicoruvi 
Aristotelis {liSd). 

ISiiriib »•’ Graver ( Fr. hvrin, from Ital. horino; 
but originally cognate with English lore), the prhi- 
cijial infitrument used in cojijier-engraving, is iimdo 
of tempered steel, and is of prismatic form, tlic 
graving end being ground oil' obliquely to a sharp 
point. The distinctive style of a master i.s fre- 
uently described hy such exiirossions as n soft 
iirin, a (fraphio burin, or a brilliant burin. 

BiirillO. >See Chizerots. 

BlU’lti Palm (Mcmritia Ecigus vinifera), a 
beautiful pnhu wliich grows in gi'eat abmiufiuce in 
the 8wamp.s of Northern Brazil, particularly on the 
Orinoco. It is one of the loftie.st of palms, reach- 
ing 100 feet, The stem yields a kiiiil of sago, ivliich 
is cut in slices and eaten like bread ; the jmlp and 
seed of the sago-like fruit arc eaten ami made into 
sweetmeats— and the abundant sweet sap before 
flowering is diauik fresh, or is easily fonnoiited ■ 
into palin wine by the iintivm Humboldt clc- 
Hcrlbes liow the Guarani people at the mouth of the 
Orinoco not only derive their food from the tree, 
but make tlielr nets, mats, bats, &o. from its fibres 
ami leaves, and yet move literally live upon the 
tree, by suspending huts of its malting from stem 
to stem during tlio rainy season, annually vctuniing 
to this arboreal oxistonce. M.flexima, the Moritl 
or Sea Palm of Trinidad and Brazil, is (if similar i 
nnponrnncB and uses ; but its leaves yield bettor 
liui'o, and its stem a useful wood. 

BnrkCi Edmixkd, a celebrated orator and i 
philosunhionolitician. was born in 1720 at Dublin, 
wliore liis father iiail an extensive practice as an 
attorney. In 1741 Burke was sent to woliool at 
IJallitoro, in the county of Kildare, and in 1743 
entered Trinity Collogo, Dublin. Ilia under- 
graduate course was not marked by the ordiimvy 
distinctions, nml be mainly devoted liimself to a 
very extensive and de.sultory course of reading. 
Gicero was his favourite autlior. In 1748 ho 
graduated B.A, Being destined for tlie English 
bar, he proceeded to London in 1750 to keep his 
toriiiH at the Middle Temple. Ho never took 
kindly, however, to legal studies, and ultimately 
abandoned tliu idea of becoming a liarristor. 

Tlic period from 1750 to 1760 in the life of Ihirko 
was a time • of obscurity, ajient cltielly in literary 
worlf, wliich in time brought him a consider- 
able reputation. His first important publication 
was tlio celeJirated Vimlimtmv of Natural Hociely, 
written in imitation of the stylo and ridicule of the 
reasoning of Lord Boliiigbroko, in which, with 
well-concealed irony, ho confutes Boliughroke's 
I'iews of society by a reductio ad ubsurdmn. It was 
j)uljiislicd anonymously in 1766, whou its author 
WOH twenty-seven ; U’ith many of its readers it 
passed as a serious work. Soon after, in the same 
year, appeared his well-known essay, A Fhilo- 
sopkicat Jnqtdry into the Origin of ovr Ideas of the 
Sublime and TieauUful—a tieatisc -which attracted 
considerable attention both in this country and in 
Germany, and which, tliongh crude, contains mucli 
able and independent thinking (see ^'Esthetics). 
The same year Burke made a happy niavringe with 
the daughter of a Bath physician, Dr Nugent. 
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III 1759 tlio lirsfc I'oluuie of the Aiinval Itcffisier 
ftjipeaied, a work wliicli liiirke ori^iiated, and to 
which ]|0 contvihuted lai'gely till 1788. These 
ivi'i tings of Burke not only introduced him^ to 
society, lait opened up a wider field of activity, 
lu 1761 Mr W. G. Hiiiniltoii ( ‘ Single-speech Hamil- 
ton’), tiieii Secvotniy for Ireland, having apinrinted 
him ins private acerctoiy, he rotiinidd to Buhlin, 
wliei'o he spent ahoiit two years, and i-eceived a 
pension on the Ivisli estahlislunent of £300. In 
return for this favour Hamilton claimed that Burke 
sliotihl tlieueeforward {levote his whole time to his 
spocial sen’icQ, Avitli the result that they had a 
violent quarrel, and Burke throw up his pension. 

On Ills return to London he became a member of 
the liitevavy Club, the history of which is associated 
witli almost every considerable mune in tho litera- 
ture of the pei'hul. Bub literary society did nob 
draw his attention from the chances of a political 
career, In 1765 lie licname private secretary to tho 
jlanpiis of llookingham, at that time proinior, and 
in tho same year was i-eturneil to parliament as 
memhor hiv ‘Wtiiidtivor. He obtained the seat 
through tho inlluence of Lonl Verjicy. His do- 
mionce at once gainod him a high position in fcho 
whig party, anti in the Ilmiso of Ooniinoiw. The 
llockmgliam aduuinsfcration, however, lived only 
almut a year, and with it torminated his second 
jiolitical oinploymcut. Though he held no ollicc 
till the downfall of the North ministry in 1782, tho 
jiuhlic activity of Burke novtu- ceased till his 
death. His clociucucc, jiolitical knowledge, and 
force of ehavaotor gave him a foremost place among 
tho fitatcanien of the tiino, 

Tho times were, indeed, unfavourable for a 
?««», wtio imd only his natural gonins to rely on 
for advancomont, and- wlioso strong convictions 
uuflttod him to bo an inatnimcnt of moi-o court or 
party iutorests. At tliat time tlicro wore two 
groat forces in Englisli politics, tlie court and the 
fovritorial aristocracy. With the accossioii of 
George III-, tlio enure had reasserted itself, and by 
an iiiisparing use of the public money in Influencing 
elections, liad gathered round it a p<iWorful party. 
George III. found a willing sorvanb in Lord North, 
whose long adiniiiistration from 1770 till 1782 was 
marked by tho unsuccessful coercion of tho Aauer- 
ican coloiiies, by eovvuption, oxtvavagaueo, ami a 
prevailing roactUiri. Against this jmlicy Burke 
and his friends could only raise a sti-ong 

protest. Tlic nest of Burke’s writings and sneoolics 
belong to tliis peiiod, and may bo dcHCriiicd as 
a defence and exposition of sound constitutional 
statesmansliip against prevailing almse and mis* 
government. His ilrst great pamphlet was Obser- 
vations on the Present State of the Nation, a reply 
to George (ironvillo, written in 176P. In 1770 lie 
puhlishcil anoblier great political pamphlet On ike 
Cunses of ike Present Dineontenls, winch treats of 
the many questions arising out of Wilkes’ cou- 
tro^'orsy, and the attitude of tho court. Three 
groat wri Lings on tho Auioricaii struggle aroperhajis 
tlio line.st ofliis many ollbrts. Tlicso are the sjiecch 
on A mericnn 7'(i.m{ion f 1774), tho speech on Coa- 
eitiaiioH with America (1775), and the Letter to the 
Sheriffs of Bristol ( 1777). In all three Burke is tho 
aih’ocate, with reference to tho colonies, of iviso and 
liljcval ineasnrbs, which would have averted all the 
lui.sohief that ensued. In 1774 Biirko had to retire 
from Ills seat for Wendovev, Init the jm]iortaitt con- 
stituency of Bristol elected him as its representa- 
tive. His Bristol seat he lost through loyaltv 
to Ilia political cinndctions. He claimed the right 
not to be a more delegate, but the i-cnsoniiig and 
imlopeiidont roincsontativo of his coiistituonts. 
Wlieu i>ri)|j 08 alH wore nmdo foi‘ relaxing the restric- 
tions on the trade of Irolaml with Gren,t Britain, 
and fur alluviating the laws against Catholics, ho 

supported them iu opposition to the wish of liis 
Bristol constituents. With regard to Irolaml gener- 
ally, ho sliowod a knowledge of her allaivs, and a 
sympathy with lier people, worthy of the best states- 
imviisliip. Ho hud a Idiully and reverent feeling 
for Catiiolioism ; his mother and wife had Ijcon 
hrouglib up in that faith, and lie always advocated 
a broiul and lilieml policy towards its niomhors. 

Tho ciiliglitoned viou’s of Burke were not pierus- 
ing to the majority of his Bristol coiistituonts. 
lie lost tho ttcab iu 1780, and (v<im that tiuni till 
1794 lie represented Maltim. When the ylisastom 
and diiliciiitics arising out of tho American war 
had at last brouglit Lord North’s govoruinont to 
a close, Burke’s patron, J.onl Kockingham, was 
called to office in 1782. Under him Burke held 
tho post of I’ayiiKister of the P’orcoa, and ho 
i-esumed it uiuler tho coalition govornipeiit headed 
by tho Buko of Portland in 178fl. His tenure of 
olliee on each occasion wus for only a fow iiiontlis ; 
and the einolunients were rdthlcc^i to £4000 a year 
ill acoordance with tliclli|i\ihoiines laid down by 
hinisolf in his Plan forih^tudmiced liiform. 

After the fall of tllcjwV'liig ininistvy iu 1783 
Ihirko wius never agam|Mi office, and ho was so far 
misled by party that ho oppiwed Pitt’.s 

measure for Even 'fi^H|r%viih Ivelaud and bl\e Com- 
mercial Treaty wfflSWtrancQ. In 1788 he opened 
tho trial of Hastings by tlio cclobrateil 

speech which i^ illptvlways rank ivimmg tlio mastor- 
pieces of eloquoncio. Till his ilcath tlio 

energies of Burke were noNV practically ahsorled by 
the Trench llo^olution. Loving ‘ linoi'ty only in 
tlio guise of order,’ he had from tim beginning 
regarded tlie in-oceedings of tho liovolutioii wJbli 
suspicion. In 1773, during a visit to Paris, lie Inul 
learned to dread the now Dpiiiions ciUTont niiiungst 
the leaders of Trench thought, and tho c.xeuMsos 
which soon marked tlio piogrcas of tlio revolutionary 
movement made him iroiuble for social order. In 
1790 he appeared ns tlio champion of tliu old state 
of things in .Europe by tlio publication of Ids 
famous iitjkclions on the Fretich liewMIon. Tliis 
hook had an inlluence far beyond that of any other 
writing of Burke. In loss tlum a year it reaeliud 
its eleventh edition. It was road all over Eurojio, 
and tended powerfully to eneourtige Its ruleis in 
a Rtvenuous vosistiuieo to tho Ucvolutiou, In the 
snlisequent career of Burke, Ids attitude to tlio 
Hevolution had a decisive inJIuciieo, alienating Idm 
from Tox and many of Ids other Whig associates, 
hut giving liim a position of credit and honour 
in tlio political world, and c.^pccially with tho 
reactionary portion of it, wliicli ho ndvor enjoyed 
hefore. Ah time v’ont on, Bmke beeumo nunc and 
more vehemoiit in Ins dominoiations of the French 
iimovatioiiB, till lie became inoapahlo of expressing 
a calm and rational judgment ahimt them. Mo.st 
of his Muhsonuonb writings, tlio Ajipcal from the 
New t.o the Old Whigs, Thuitijhis on Prenm Affairs, 
and Letters on a Ite'iiiciUc Peace, are marred hy.tlio 
pnashm with which he urges the government not 
only to light tlie Bevolutum but to supiness free 
opinions at home. Bnrke died Uth July 1797. lie 
was buried in the little churcli at JJeaeonsIield, 
whore in 1768 lie had purclmsod tlio oHtato of 
Gregories. During his whole political life Burke’s 
iirivatc allaivs were sadly cmbiUTassed. lie Inul to 
tiorrew money to buy his estate, ami lie was always 
deeply in ddbt. lie had considerable peiiHioljs 
granted him iu 1794. A propo.sal to raise 1dm to 
the peerage under tho title of Lord Boaconslleld on 
his retirement from tho House of Commons iu that 
year, was aire.stcd by tho doatli of his only son. 

Burke ranks as one of tho foremost orators and 
iiolitical thinkers of England. _Ho liad vast know- 
ledge of allaira, a glowing inmghuvtioii which 
kindled every tiling he touched, a wide and pa.ssiou- 
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ato sympathy with tho most vcinoto and nnfamiliai' 
conditions of life as shown in his great speeches 
on India, and an inexlianstible M'caltli of powerful 
and cnltiived oxpicssion. His manner and deliv- 
eiy as a speaker, ho\vevcr, was nnattractlve and 
even awkivard and ungainly. Spcetdies which 
caj)ti\’atcd tho reader only served to empty tlio 
honchos of tho House of CoTumons. Genorally, anil 
especially in ills earlier days, lie was on tho aide of 
an orderly freedom and a well-considered pi-ogre-s-s; 
yet it should lie remembered that party feeling led 
him to oppose some of the wisest and most Hhcrnl 
measures of tlie younger Pitt, and that the Cory 
^'cliemonco of his utterances on tho French Revolu- 
tion dill much to let loose the jiassimis which made 
Euro})e a scone of war for throe and twenty ycara. 
His views wove lucid, compvehenidvft, and pliilo- 
sophio. Society he regarded as aatJihloaml orderly 
aystom moved by largo historic inllncnces; hut in 
his passionate reveieiice for ancient order, he 
greatly exaggerated tho value of tilings as they 
were, Tlio irritable and iintractablo temperament 
which grew upon him during his later yearn, 
together u’itli his circnmatances as a «cjw whii i 
liaudicapiied by social iirojuilicc, prevented liiiii I 
fvmu attaining a worthy posfition iu the miuistrieK ' 
of the time. Yet in the application to politics ()f 
vast Ijmnvledge, higli moral principle, great in- 
tellectual power, and i-ioh auif noble gifts of ex- 
pression, he still stands uniivallod among English 
statosmon and oratore. 

A collcoteil edition of his works in quarto, begun 
in 1792, was finished in 1827 ; another edition 
of WoAs ami CoiratpomlcHCC, in 8 vols. 8vo, in 
1852 1 an edition of &cfccf TForfcs by K. J. Payne 
in Clarendon Prosa, 8 vols, 1874-78. His writings 
on Irish aflairaworo edited iiy MrMattlicw Ariiolii 
in 1831. The host biography of Burke is tliat 
of Sir j. Prior {1824[ fitb cd. 18M). See also 
J. Moi'loy’s Eihnioid Burke, a Hhtoriad Hlmhj 
(18(17)j Ids admirable sketeb in the Men of Letters 
series ( 1870 ) j and Dilko’s Papers of a Critic ( 1876). 

](lti‘ke, Slit John Bkiinaiu), iiorald and gen- 
ealogist, tno son of Jolm Bnrke (1787-1848), re- 
pvosentativo of a Tipperary family, who settled in 
Lonilon as a literary man, and in 1820 mibllshod 
the Peerage and Baronctugeof the United Kingdom. 
The sou, liovii in Iioiulou iu 1813, and educated at 
Caon ill Normandy, M'as trained as a lawyei-j and 
called to tho bar in 1839. In 1833 ho was appointed 
Ulster King-of-arnis, was knigiited in 1834, became 
LL.13, of llnblin in 1807, and C.B. in 1808, and in 
1874 was appointed governor of tbo National Gal- 
lery of Ireland. Besides editing the sncccssive 
Lsaucs of tlic Peerage fouiuled by his father (49th 
ed. 1887), he has puhlisiicd other works on tiie 
luiinded Gcntrij (184(3), Kxlinei Peerages (IS-JO), 
Anecdotes of the Arislocraetj {18-19), Family 
Bomance (1863), The Vicissitmles of Great Fami- 
lies (1869), The llisc of Great Families (1873), and 
licminisccnecs (1882). 

ISiirIcc, RoniiRT O’Haha, ono of the first wliite 
men to cross the Australian continent from sontli 
to noi'tli, ivas born at St Clcram, County (Jalway, 
in 1820, was educated in Belgium, serml in the 
Austrian army (1840), i)ccame captain, )omeil tl\e 
Irisli coiistaimlary ( 1848), and emigrated to Aus- 
tralia in 1833. ‘While inspector of polieem Victoria 
lie accepted tlic Iciidorsliip of an expedition for 
crossing blio Australian continent. After many 
liardsliips, Burke and lYills reaclied tlie tidal 
uators of tiie Fliiidcr.s River. Biirko fUeil of 
starvation on ids return Journey, 28tli June 1861. 
An expedition lirongiit ins remains and Wills’s to 
Melhourno ; and statues have been cr-ected to tlieir 
memory. S(50 Australia, vol. i, p. 592; and 
Wills’s Exploration (1863).- 
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ltin‘kc« William, horn in 1792, tlie partner 
witli Williniii Hare in a series of infamous murders. 
Botli Irislimcn and lnlKmrer.s, tlio latter started a 
lodging-iioiiac in a West Port close, Edinburgli, to 
winch Bnrke came to live in 1827. Towards the 
close of that year they sold for dissection to Dr 
Robert Knox, instead of burying it, the body of an 
old pensioner who had died in tlio house, aiul the 
ease and safety with which they Imd earned tliis 
money teiiipteil them to coimnit a series of niurder.s 
to procure more bodies. Their plan was to inveigle 
unknown travellers into tlie lodging-house, make 
them dniiik, and tiicii siin'ocato them in such a 
way that the bodies slion’ed no marks of violence. 
With tho help of tlioir wivc.s tlioy had already 
murdered fifteen persons, and rcceiv(;d Iroia Dr 
Knox for their lusdies sums of money varying from 
,.-E8 to £1-4, rvlion their infamous trade was dis- 
ricoverod bv the police, avoii.seil by the suspicions of 
tlio iieighljoum. Haro, tho more execrable wretch 
bf the two, was admitted king’s ovideuce, and after 
ilk release found shelter iu a namelas.? obscurity ; 
waile Burke was hanged, amid the execrations of 
tliftcrowd, 28fcli January i829. His nblionecl name 
; ha0Biddc<l a W'ord to tlie English tongue. 

William, commentator, was born 
at IlVebaiu, Suflfolk, in 1060. He was educated at 
Stowllarket, ami Poiubroko Hall, Cambridge, ami 
miistmavo been ordained at a very early ago, as in 
1072 pe was curate, afterwards vector, at Milden, 
in SulVnlk; Iu 1602 he was preferred to the 
vicarag^e of Dedham, in Essex, and here ho died in 
1703. Burkitt’s sermons were soon forgotten; his 
Notes on the four Evangelists, and \\\h Plxpository 
Notes on the New Testament, wore long ))mmlav. 
The la.st was a nicritorimiB compilation, alblumgh 
as Doddridge said, the ‘ soiitiments vaiy in different 
parts of the woric, as the authors from ivliom lie 
took his materials were orthodox or nut.’ 

Biii*leigli> See BunaHLEV, and Balrour 
(JoiiM). 

Blirlc.s^nc (through Fr, from Ital. burla, 'a 
jest’), denoting a style of speaking, acting, writing, 
(Imwing, Is a low and rude grade of the comic. The 
legitimate comic Iningfl together contrasts M’itli a 
final view to harmonising ami reconciling thorn ; 
tho hiirlesquo ilistorts and carientnros, and brings 
the incongiuities into htninyet relief. Tho fwco is 
the Imvlcsquo of comedy. Peformitics aiul mon- 
fitrosilics that excite (lisKust do not belong to tho 
Imvlo.<M[no. The lofty and tho abject, tho great and 
tho little aro cimioiucd, with tho sole view’ of 
exciting a laugh. Nor does tlio true burlesque turn 
real groatneas and nobility into laughter, but only 
sham greatiiftss— false pathos, and all hollow’ pre- 
teiiaioii and alfectation. Tlierc is pure burlesque in 
Aristophanes, hut tho luoilevu huvlcsquo ui sus- 
toinetl form may be said to have originated among 
tho Italians, more particularly with Qie jioet Bonn. 
Tlie gQiminoly national hnfone of the Italians 
perooimtcs the Imrlcsnno. ‘ Carlo Gozzi, in his 
tragl-comodies, is perhaps the greatest in this 
vein. Some of tlio more remarknblo burle-squca 
in English literature are Cliaucoy’s Itimc of Sir 
Thopas, a Inirlesnuo of the long-winded and iiitor- 
lulnaldo atoviea m the middle ages ; Reiuunout and 
Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle, on tlio 
imitatioiiB of the lale.s of chii'alry ; and the Duke 
of IJuckingliam's jilay, The Rehearsal, intended to 
j’idiciile the heroic language in coHtomporary plays. 
There are iio happier examples in English tlinn 
Bomc of The HcjeHcd Addresses. Butler’s llndi- 
bms has imioh of the burlesque in ifc, but is a 
book that stoiida quite by itself. Similarly, Bon 
Quixote eoutaius buTlesquo eloiuents enough, 
while it is one of tho greate.st and wisest books 
in tho world. Parody or Travesty is a species of 
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buvlesfino. There is a gootl collection in Morley’s 
‘ IJnivcrsal Library ’ of Englisli Burlesque Plays 
and Poems ( 1 887 ). 

ItiirliUgaiUlCi Anson, American diplomatist, 
boni in 1820 at New llerlin, New York, was educated 
at Harvaul, and after Hebtling ns ft lawyer at Boston, 
became a prominent mombev of the Frec-soil party. 
Elected to the JIaasachnsetts son, ate in I8o3,_ fie 
entered congress in 1854. lie was sent os United 
States minisler to Cliiiia by President Lincoln 5 and 
wlion, in 18(57, he was rctuniing lioinc, the regent, 
Princo Kvmg, mnde liini siiecial Chinese envoy to 
the United States and the great powers of Europe. 
As sncii be aiicoeeded |18f>8) in seeuring tbo nccepb- 
anoo and latillcation by the United States and 
China of the Biniingame tre.aty, by which China 
oibeiaUy accepted the prineiple-s of intcniatinnul 
law. lie subsequently vi.sited lilngland, I'Vance, 
Deinnark, Sweden, Holland, Pniftsla, and Itiisaift 
as Ciiinese envoy, and died at St l*etei-sb«rg, 2.3d 
February 1870. 

niirllilg'toii, the name of three cities in the 
United States: (1) Tlie capital of Des Moines 
county, Iowa, on tlio right liank of the Missis- 
sippi (here crossoil by a nulway bridgo), 207 
miles WSiV. of Chicago hy rail. It occupies a 
natural ampluthcatro formed by tlio limestone 
bludh which slope backwanl from the river, and 
is an important centre. I^aid out in 1834, it is 
the scab of a Baptist college, and ha» manufac- 
tures of maolunory, farming implements, Hour, car- 
riages, ».V;c. Pop. (1870) 14.930; (1880) 19,450.— 
(2) A port of entry of Burlington county, Now 
Jevsey, on the Delaware, 7 milen above PUila- 
dolplua, with which, as well as with Now York, 
It IS coimectod liy rail. It posscs-sf-s an Epis- 
copalian college (184(3), and laixo manufactories of 
slioos, ironware, and thread. 1^). (1880) COOO. — 
(8) A poi'b of entry and capital of Chittciulon 
county, Vormnnt, and the most populous city in 
the state, boantifnlly situatciV cm tbo oaatoin hIvovo 
of Lftko Champlain, 40 miles WNW. of Montpelier 
by rail. It lias a good harliour, with a breakwater 
and llghthoufto, and has access by canals ami the 
Ilicholiou River to tlio Fludson and St Lawrence, 
besides railway coimnnuication with nil parts of 
the United States and Canada. It is tlio scat of 
tlio State Agrienlluml College (1805), and of tbo 
Vorniont University ( 1800), which crowns the slope 
on which tho city stands. It has cotton, flour, and 
planing miUs, luacUiuo-HhopM, atul manufactures 
of furniture, i.'tc., and is one of tho largest lumber 
markets ill the United States. Pop, (1870) 14,387; 
(1880)11,305; (1885) 13,370. 

Burlington. See Bridlincjton. 

Blll'llia is the largc.st of all the jirovinccs of the 
Indian empire. It stretches from 28° lut., 011 the 
eoiirmes of Tibet, aoiithward for 1100 miles, to 10° 
lab., far down the Malay Peninsula, and from 10,3° 
long., on the Chinese border, for 700 miles westward 
to the Bay of Bengal. It is contennlnouB -with 
China ami 'Siam on the east; niid for the rest it is 
bounded bv the fiuUau provinces of Bengal and 
.fbs.saui, and by the ocean. Its total area la alumt 
280,000 sq. in., of which one-third belongs to tho 
ohl proviiico of Lower Burma and tAvo-thinla to tho 
ncNV provinco of Upper Burma. The country con- 
sists of the groat Imsin of the Irawadi and its 
affluents ; tho nig'ged conntiy drained by tho Sal- 
M'cen anil Sittaiig rivers, on the npi>cr watere of 
which avG situate Use Sharx States *, and fclm narrow 
inaritimo provinces of Arakau and Tona.s.scnm. 
The deltas of tho Irawadi, Sahveen, Sittang, 
uml Kolaihiu rivers are Hat plains, and there are 
smallor areas of level land at the mouths and on 
tlie banks of some of tho feeders of the Irawadi. 
The lovol culbix'ablo plains probably. do not exceed 


50,000 aq. m. in all. The rest of Burma is hilly 
breken countiy, covered for tho most part with 
forest. There are largo liiglilaiul tracts, with a 
niliiig elevatitm of 2000 to 4(MK) feet. 'Vlio \>viucipal 
hill-ranges arc the Patkoi Mountains in tlio north, 
which I'eacli at one jioinb a height of 12,000 feet, 
ami from which outliers jut far down into the 
vftiieys of tho Irawadi uiid the Cliiiuhvin; 1 I 10 
China hills in tlie north-east, culmiiiiiting in ]ier- 
pctual snow-peaks 15,000 feet liigh, close to tho 
ciiiuese city of Talifoo; the Arakan Yoma range, 
miming from Bengal to Capo Negrais ; the Pegu 
Yoma range, .separating the Bibtang valley from 
the basin ivf the Ivawadi; the TouaKsovim range, 
ruiming from the Salween River to tho foiit of tlio 
Mala}' i*eniu.sulft ; and lastly, the Shan States, a 
vast upland, cleft liy deep chiisiiis,^ in which flow 
tlio Salween and the Cambodia rivers and their 
feeders. Tlio cliief river of Biiriiia is the Irawaili, 
with a course of probably llOOinilos from its un- 
known sonveo in the snows of Tihot down to tbo 
Bay of Bengal. This great stream is navigable all 
the year round by river-steamers, wliioli, with their 
flats, carry lOOO tons of cargo and liundretls of 
paKsengers up to Rliamo, 700 miles from tlie sea, 
and 50 milc.s from the Chiiiest; bonier. Home 
liuiidreds of miles of deltaic eliaiinolK of tho Ira- 
wadi are also navigable by largo rivcr-sleaniers. 
Of tho ftllluonts of tlio Irawadi only tlie Chind- 
xvin, the Sliwcli, and the Myit-ngo aro navigable 
by largo craft. The Cliindwhi ia navigable foi' UQO 
milca in tlio iiiiny, and 150 miles in the dry soiwon. 
Tho Salween River, which has its origin in the 
Tiljct snows, is navigable for only about 80 miles 
from the soa, The Bittang River rises in tlio 
hills to tho south-east of elandalay. All thoso 
rivers and many of their foedors aro travorsod in 
tbo rainy season by tons of thonsands of native 
barges and boats, wliieh cany curgooH up to 120 
tons. The jivers aro the chief, and wove, until 
British occupation, the only highwayH of the 
coimtry. During the thy season all the rivers, 
except tho very large.st and tho tidal channels, 
aro tuo low for navigation; and Uicroforo, uiilil 
rocciitly, no movement of heavy goods for any 
dislancc could take place from Dccdnilior to July 
over tho greater jiart of the conntiy. During tlio 
flood Kcasou tho Burma vlvcr« top their banks. 
The Irawadi at Promo, 200 miles from tho sea, 
is about a mile wide, and tliero the dinbronco 
between the highost and lowost level of tho river 
is 45 feet. During the groat Hoods tho river water 
spreads over tho country ! mid soniotiiiioa tho Hood- 
w'fttera of tho Irawadi siihmergo tho country for 
10 or 15 iiiilcH on either siile to a depth of <1 to 14 
feet. The iiuiiidatcd villages, lioivovor, do not 
Bufler, a.s the houses are all built on piles, and tlie 
llood-M’fttei's move slowly. 

Climate and IiuinfaU^~ii\i(i rainfall varicH widely 
in diflbrent parts of Burma. Along the coast from 
Akyah to Mergiii the average rainfall exceeds 200 
inches a year at each of the six regisiering stations. 
At Bimaein, Rangoon, and Pegu, a little way in- 
Iftiul, it averages 100 iiielies. IJ)) the Irawadi 
valley fciie rainfall dccrease.s rapidly; at Promo it 
is 42 iiiolies, ami at Tliayotmyu only 37 inches, 
Information iihout tho minfall of lJ]iper lliiriiia is 
os yet meagre. A))parcntiy there is a dry licit, 
witii less tluui 30 inclies of rain per annum, 
from Tliayetmyo to Myingyaii ; at Mandalay, 
xvhero tlio hills aiiproach the river, tho rainfall is 
almut 46 iuGhes a year ; it may iucveaHc to 60 
inclioH at Katha, and ]ierliaps to .SO at Bliamn. On 
tbo Upper Chiiidwin, on the Ruby Mine.s plateau, 
on tho Shan hills, and in the narrow valleys of tho 
Salween and Sittang, tlie rainfall is heavy. In tho 
delta and along tho coast tho rainy season lasts for 
five, six, or somotiines even seven months, During 
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fcliosc liiniitlis tlie cliiiifttc very moist, lint the 
luiftt is by no means excessive. i’’i'om tike miildle 
of November to the end of January the climate is 
cool, ami the thermometer at (lavn .sometimes falls 
as low as 60° F. From February to tlio end of 
Ai)i-ll the eUmafco of the delta is dry and hot, ami 
the thermometer occasionally i'<yiclle.s 100° in the 
shade; but the nights are always cool, and there 
is never any hot wind as in India, Higher tijk the 
frawadi \'a!lcy at Promo, Thayetmyo, and in 
the dry bolt, the climate is imicli hotter and drj'cr 
in the .summer, and it is mneh cooler in the winter 
months. At Mandalay and Btiamo the months of 
Dccoinbcr and January are cooler still ; at Man- 
dalay and over the dry bolt, tlio dust and glare are 
sometimes oxce.ssive in April and May. On the 
Knby Mines idatoan, at an elevation of 5(100 foot, 
the thermometer in tlto shade does not exceed 88° 
in tlic hottest season : in this noighlkonrhood an 
attempt is being made to_ found a sanatorium for 
European tvooiis. 'I’lic climate of Burma Ls more 
trying to Euiopcaiis than that of the plains of 
India. 

Flora and Fauna. — The forests of Bm-ma con- 
tain an abundanco of kiseful and beautiful trees. 
The most important and valuable tree is the Teak ' 
I (Ti'.clona (jrandis). Teak trees, as -vs'cll its trees of 
j otliov kinds, are seen 16 to 25 feet in girtli, and 
I 00 or 120 foot from the ground to the lowest 
hranoh. The most beantifnl and not the Imtst 
useful of the products of the Burma forests w the 
bamb<jo. Bifiorcnt species, from tlie slender bam- 
boo used for arrows, up to tlie giant bamboo 
9 incdics thick and 100 feet liigh, are employed for 
manifold purposes (see Bajihoo). Several Burma 
trees proilnco valuable wooil-oil, i’amisli, tannin, , 
and gums ; and many creopers yield valnnblo | 
libres. Tliovo are rubber-yielding creepem Besides ; 
the Ficus clasiica ; and cutcli, ontaineil from the 
Acacia catcohu, is a most valuable gmn. Orchida, 
ferns, and mo.s.scs of much beauty are found in 
abundance. Giound llowons are compomtivoly 
few; but a Bnvmafoj'est, pai'ticnlai'ly in the month 
of March, is (mite bright with tho many coloiira, 
and sweet with the varying scents of thousands of 
llowerin^ trees, llo\voring creepers, flo\voringshrnl», 
and ovcliids. 

jVmong the wild animals of Bni-ina may be 
mentioned the elephant, three species of rhinoceros, 
taj)ir, biitlalo, bison, jnany kinds of deer, small 
wild (lattlc, Iiog, tiger, leopard, bear, and wild 
dog. Tho forc.sts are so vast, and in parts so 
dense, that the pur.snit of wild animals is dilBcult. 
Among domestic animals, tho Ini/falo, o.veii, ele- 
phants, and pcuiies are all good. No horses are 
bred, sheep and goats are rare, and donkeys are 
hardly ever seen. Tho domestic fowls are better 
tlian in Iiulia, Pythons and cobras abound ; and 
tho hamadryad, the most deadly of eastern snakes, 
is nccasioiially met. The variety of birds is 
immmiso ; fclio peacock of Burma is larger ami 
nmro gorgeous tlian its Indian coiiMiier ; the 
nrgus pheasant, tlie gohlon and tlie silver pheas- 
ant, are tlio most brilliant of the gallinaccona 
birds ; aquatic birds, fi'Om the pelican and wild 
goose down to tho snipe, abound. The quantity 
and variety of tho fisli cnnglit on the coasts and 
inland waters of Bni'maaro prodigioim. Alligatora 
arc not nsually eaten, but oveiy otlier inhabitant 
of tho water, from the shark doum to the shrimp 
and sea-slug, either fresh or dried and salted, con- 
tributes to tho fond of tho Buruieso. Aiiong the 
rarer delicacies furnished by marine creatures may 
bo named the edible birds’-neHts found in tho caves ' 
of tlio Mergui Archipelago, and tho eggs of tho 
soa-turtlo. Tho right to eollect theso eggs is leased ! 
by tliO state ; and a small tnrtlo-bank, hot one milo 
long, on an island near one of the moutba of tho 


Iraivadi, yields a lental of iilSOO a year to the 
public trensmy for turtle-eggs only. 

Minerals .^ — ^Tlie geology of Lower Burma lias 
been mcaminctl by scicuriJic o/floois of tlio Snrvcy. 
(jlold is found in smull quantities by washing 
liver-sand ; silver is extiactcd at lead-worldnj« in 
the Stian States, but not in grout (piantity. Iron, 
copjier, lead, and tin exist iii great quantity, but 
none of theso pay for working, oxcwit tin, wliich 
is worked by Cliincac settlem in the Jlergui district. 
Attenipta to work ian and load after Emopeiin 
methods have failed. Eartli-oil or petroleum is 
found at many poiiit.s on tho Irawadi lli\’Gr ami in 
Arakan. The Imwadi oil is a dark, viscous Iluid, 
yielding only 20 per cent, of burning oil; wiiiie tiio 
Amkan oil is a light-coloured , clear iluid, that can be 
burned in a lamp as it comes from tlio well. Aliont 
S50 wells in tlio Irawadi oil-region, and 150 wells 
in tho Arakan region, are or have been worked, 
As yet, nothing in the shape of a springing well 
or of a constant supply has Ijeen found. Jade and 
amber are both fomul and ivorked in the comitiy 
north of Bhamo, on the fcedei-a of tlie Cliindwih 
River. The mines are worked by the local tribes 
under the BUperiiitendence of Cliine.se; and jade is 
e.\ported to China and Japan to a value of some 
£50,000 a year. Fine white marble is found near 
Mandalay, and is used for iinage.s of BiuUlha and 
for oniamcnting pagmlas, Coal exists at several 
places in the Shan States, at Kald on the Chindwin 
lliver, and at Thingadaw on the Irawadi lUvor 
above Mandalay. All these coal sources are in 
Upper Biinna ; one only, tliac on tiio Chindwin 
River, is being worked for steamer-fuel ; some of 
the others wore examined in 18S7. The coal found 
as yet in Lower Biunia has prov^ed of poor quality 
ana scanty in quantity. Limestone of good type 
is found and burneil in many iniits. Building 
stones are found in moat districts outside tlie 
delta ; near Mandalay the atone is particularly good. 
The ruby mines north of Mandalay yield the best 
mbies in tho world. Tlio niliy-yieltling area 
sii'e^ics over about 200 sq. ni. Rubles arc found 
by sinking boles down to the ruby-bearuig stratum, 
and then sifting or washing tho earth vafsed there- 
from. The mines were worked in rude fashion, and 
yielded alHint £100,000 worth of rubies a year. All 
large stone.*! were i-oyal property, but, in nracliee, 
most of the valuable gems were aeevoted and 
aninggled away. European macliineiT and skill 
have since 1888 been applied to working the.ae 
mines. 

Population. — TUecen.susofFebrkiary 1881 showed 
tho population of Lower Bmina to bo 3,736,771, and 
in 1888 it was about 4| millions. It is conjectured 
that the population of Upper Burma, including the 
Slian States, cannot be less than 4.^ millions. It 
may be raucb more. Probably the whole population 
of Bunna may he distributed somewhat thus ; 


Ilurnmiia...'. 6,460,000 

SbnnB 2,000,000 

Karens 700,000 

OtlicrhUl tribes 800,000 

Indians, Chiueso, Enropcans, niul others ...... 300,000 

Total 0,250,000 


The Barmans are a sliort-statuved, thick-set 
people; they wear long linir on their heads, but 
Jiave little hair on theii' faces. They aie Hat- 
featured, and neaier the Cihineso than the Aryan 
type. They are excitable and impulsive ; fond of 
fun and laughter ; much given to di'amas, dances, 
and shows of all kinds ; np to a certain point 
courageous. They are callous to snfTering in others, 
ami ready to commit crimes of violence. Daeoity 
or robbeiy with violence hy gangs is a common 
crime among Bnraians ; tho proportion of violent 
crimes and of convicts to the population is far 
larger than in any other Indian province. Burmese 
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women arc well tveatoA ; tlioy to mai'ket, keep 
shoiis, anil take their full share in social nml 
(loiiicstic aflairs. Men an<l women are well clad j 
they ilelight in gay eolmn-s ami insillc attire. Bnv- 
mo.Hi) yoiiiig men ami nmiilens arrange their inatri- 
monial sillair.s for thoni.selves wlien they grow up. 
■\V<juion as well as men can procure divovco for good 


cunuo, >Yidowfi ami dlvoreed wives can ve-nmrvy. 
JliinnanK make good peasant farmers, good boat* 
inon, good slioiiktiopors, Bnt tliey aro uninotliodlcal 
and vuipauctual ; they do not make good 8oIdiel^s, 
or policBinon, or factory hands. They are lavish 
in tliolr DxnomUtnro, and soldoin hoard money. 
The gonoraf level of prosperity ami slandunl of 
comfort is high 5 there are few jioor, and no 
beggars. Tlio 'wages of unskilled lahouv may he 
qniited at 4 vapccs a week in the delta (lis< 
triets, and at 2 rnpeoH in Uiipev Ihmnn, as coin- 
pared with rupees in contnicntul India. The 
Ntiiplo food of the jjeoplu is rice, whicli is as 
cheap as in Tudia, lluvnuiuH eat fish or meat 
daily, and have nnire lilioml diet tlian Indians 
of tlie same class. Tho existorico of aiiijdc fertile 
luiul, near to good niarkct.s and available on nay- 
inent of a jnoderato land-tax, ox])Iains the liiyli 
rate of wages, IhirinanH avo RnddldstH by religion , 
and tlicir form of IhiddhiHin is purer tlian in any 
other country oxcej»t Oeylon. Tliere are no largo 
laiul-OAViiers, and there i.s no ari.stocracy in tlio 
eoimtry exceiit the oflicials. The most inlluential 
and vcsjiected class avc the Ilndtlhist monks, whose 
fiiiietion i.s to set an example of a correct life, and 
to instruct the young. Tliese monks, of whom 
there are over 2(),00{) in the cnnntiy, strictly ob- 
serve their vow« of c-elihacy and ])ovei'ty ; but they 
can nnfvock themselves and vetnvn to the Nvovld 
when they please. They shave their hoail.-^, wear 
yellow robes, and live in uionnsterios. They are 
well cared for by their lay sopporters. No laouas- 
tery or pagoda has any property or endowinent. 

The Shans vesemhle the linvmans ; hut being 
liiglilander.s, are poorer, hardier, and more courage- 
oils. They have a retnarkahle turn for trailing 
of all kinds. The Kareus usetl to he nature.-wnr- 
shippers; they were desjiised and opinmsed by the 
Ihivinans among whom they lived. They are less 
clever, hut more persevering and methodical 
tlian Biinnana. A largo number of Karens have 
emhracGd Chidstiauity at tliG teaching of Ameri- 


can. Baptist missionaries ; and now there avo over 
oUO parishes of Christian Karons, containing 
nearly 200,000 .souls; eacli pansli supports its own 
ehuYch, pastor, school, and schoolmaster. The 
Chins live in the iijihinds between Araknii and 
the Chindwin lliver; tlioy make yearly raids npim 
the peaceful villages of the Kulio and Ohiiidwin 
valleys. Some Chin .settlements 
are found on the lulls of Lower 
Burma, where they live very 
poorly. Tlio Kachins inhabit 
the hills, and dominate tlio trade 
route.s north .and east of Bhamo : 
they used to levy Idackmait on 
caravans to Chinn. They aro 
courageous, and defend their 
mountfdn fastnesses well. 'J'hoy 
command the a])pr()aeh to tlio 
jade mines, and the path fvom 
the Ujiper Jrawadi into the 
Assam valley. Close under the 
Assam hills the Ciiin.s merge 
into and aro ajiparcntly identi- 
cal with the Singphos. The 
Paloiings are the wildest of tlio 
Shan raco.s ; they pluck and 
semi to market wild tea from 
tlieir liills. 

Lau(/ii(iffc . — The Bnnnoso lan- 
guage' is inonosyllftbio : it is 
written from left to riglit; the 
»ha][>o of the lottevs is clvculav 5 
and most of the Icttoiw arc per- 
haps voiinileil modillcatioiis of 
Sanskrit letters. Tim grammar 
is flimiilo; hub the language is 
dillleult to aerjuive perfectly by vcnsoii of its many 
lireabiiingrt and tones. Among other peoiiliaritles 
of the language, two may ho niontioneil. Ordinary ' 
acts, such as sleeping, eating, or walking, are de- 
noted by din'oront words according to the status of 
the actor ; and, when a nnmher of povsims or things 
is mentioned, a gunoriu noun is added after Llio 
mimeral. Tor instiiiico, one man = In ia yonl', or 
mail ime person *, two monks = ponyyi «« or 
monks two lioly men ; three cows = wnm vnt ih(m 
j'/miwc/, or she cattle three head ; five hills * ton-ny 
If'm, or hills fives round things j ton guns = f/ioi/ 
mt M hi, or guns ton long things. Btirinese has 
hcisn a writte’u language for perhaps 8Q0 years. 
The Shan language has also hoen long written ; it 
is akin to Burmese. Karen has recently been 
reduced lo writing by the American niissionario.s. 
None of the other liill tongiioa aro written lan- 
guages, The elaHH,ical language of Burma is Pali, 
in wliich are written tho sacred books and the law.s 
of Mami. Pali nmimseripls aro ke|)b in many 
monasteries, and learned inonlcH study I’ali, The 
older literature of Burma consists ot nmnuserijit 
Pali heoks on religion and law, and of BuvincHo 
translation.s from these books. Tliere aro some few 
inoro or less apocryjdial historie.s in Burmese. Tlie 
favourite literature of the country consi.sts of dramas 
ami ]ioDtieal faldc.s. Of late years tens of thou- 
sands i>f copies of old and nou’ dramas and fables 
have been struck nil' liy jire.s.se.s cstahlislied at 
Rangoon. About 1872 it would have been nearly 
impossililo to find a hook anywhere save in a 
monastery or in a large town, Now printed books 
are finding their vvay all over Lower Burma, and 
aro sold in nearly every market. Tliere are seven 
or eight voniaciilar new.spajicrs, none of which has 
a oArculation exceeding six hundred copie.s. A. 
Jndson has jnihlished a Grammar ( 18(36) and a Dic- 
tionaiy (3d ed. 1877). The name Burma is, accord- 
ing to Yule h\JIob/io)hJobso>i, an Englished form of 
Mra7ii-ma, pronoiinoeil by tho people The 

following passage is tho tvanslntiou of John iii, IG 
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in Biirmeso, ns pnlilislied by tlie British and Foreign 
Bible Society (and see Alphabet, vol. i. p. 189) : 
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Edtutation . — The pvininvy scliools of the eonntry 
are the Buddhist monasteries, in which every Bur- 
man lad must, according to national eustoin, sanc- 
tioned hy I'oUgion, spend a part of his boyhood as 
jinpil and as acolyte, iVt every monastery hoys are 
taiAghfe to road and Avvite ; in Lower Burma* AAUKt 
inoiiastei'ics have accepted inspeetlon by public 
odicialfi, and teach nj) to tlie government stondards. 
Some of the improved monasHc schools have 120 or 
luO hoys apiece, and earn up to .ElOOayearas grants 
in aid. The consnsof 1881 showed that 01 percent 
of the moles in Lon'er Burma above tlio age of 
tAvelvo could I’eail and Avrito. trirls are not atl- 
mitted to monastic schools ; hut they are fi-enuently 
taught Avith hoy a in lay schools, and sehools for girla 
are being gmcfually estahlished. Recent statistics 
of education for LoAvor Burma sIioav ; 

N’u>ii1>ei-of Buyaoiul OlrU 
uii Rollf, 


OoHotiOH 1 SO 

Socoiulniy Sdinnl.s 70 8,881 

Pi'lnmry scliools {chiefly iiioimstio) 5326 140,021 

Training mid Tochnical Scliools lO 410 


Total 6412 168,932 


Boys, 143,715 ; Girls, 15,217. 

Track . — The external aca-horne trade of Lower 
Burma is valued at fourteen millions Stirling. 
Most of this trade centres in Rangoon. The cliicf 
oxijorb items are rice, valued at .si.x inillionB sterling; 
teak timber, one million; cuteh, hides, cotton; 
Avhile the chief import items are cotton piece-goods 
and yarns, silk goods, coal, hardware, salt, and 
inetak. The tviulo lietAveeu BvitisU and Upper 
Burma liofore the last A\'ar Avas A'alucd'at three and 
a quarter millions sterling. The gimt stajde of 
Lower Burma is rice, of which ns mneh as 1,130,000 
tons are oxjiortcd in one year. Tliis great trade lias 
been fostered hy the estahlishment of rico-cleaiiing 
mills at all tlio seaports. Burma rice goe.s direct 
to hhigland, Germany, Italy, Amorioa, Singapore, 
and Ciiina; it fetches a liottor price than any 
Eastern vice except the Japan and Java uKKlucts, 
It is usually quoted about 20 per cent. ^Hivc the 
rice of Saigon or Bangkok. The activity of inter- 
nal trade in Bui iun may bo measured by the finan- 
cial success of the Irawadi Flotilla ateamere, and 
of the tAvo railways. 

Arts unci Manufartiires . — The arts in which 
Burmeso excel are Avood-carving, silver reiwusse 
Avork, Avoven silk fahries of many colours, and 
laequov-Avavc. In Avood-carving Burnrese workmen 
display much skill and imagination; each man 
draAvs on the avooiI Ids oAvn patterns, according to 
Ids OAvn fancy, before lie begins Avitli his gi-aving 
tools. Miicli of tlie lacquer-w'ave is inmlo on 
delicate Avoven bamboo frames. Excellent boats 
are built on all the larger ri\’ers. TJie foundation. 


or loAA’er part of tlie hull, alway.s consists of a 
hollowed, widened trunk of the tfdngan tree ; tlie 
sides arc built up Avitli jdaiiks ; 1 loth 
prow and stern are raised several feet 
ahoA'e tlie duck, and are ornamented 
Aritli much beautiful and grotesque 
carving. 

Pitbiut IVorh . — Under Bitrmc.se rule 
no iwada nr \niliUc buildings save 
teinjdcs anil monastorios were niailo 
by the state ; but certain valuable, 
tiiough short, irrigation canals were 
mode near ilandalay, Kyoukse, and 
ijalen ; Avldle in many toAvns and 
villages brick patliways were laid 
dorni, and bridges Avorc built, ns Avorks 
of religious merit. Since Burma came, 
prevince by province, under Bvitisb 
rule, about 500 miles of niotalluil and 
bridged roads liai-e been made, besiiles 
streetH and roads in toAvns ; three navi- 
gation canals, aggregating 70 miles in length, liavc 
been dug; many cross-country roads and paths have 
been cicarcil ; tAvo raiLvays, aggregating 830 miles, 
had already heen opened, Avhon a third ( 1888 ), 210 
miles long, connected Mandalay, tlie cajiital of U|ipcr 
RuTiAAa, with the Realsuvril ; embaulcmeuts to keep 
flood-AArators oil’ the hind liavo been erected for 250 
miles along the iiantca of tlie Irawadi River; the 
Irawoili Flotilla Company have placed on the Ira- 
Avadi River A licet of torty-sovcn large steamers anil 
one hnndreil flats ; court-liouROS, hospitals, scliools, 
barracks, pri-soiiH, chnvelics, and public oflices 
liavo been Imilt all oA’cr LoAver Burma, and are 
being licgnn in Upper IliArina ; and the peace of 
the cOAiAAtry is saregiAavdcd by forts at Uaugoou, 
Tliayetmyo, Toniigoo, Mandalay, and Bliaino, as 
well' as iiy battei-ie.s at the jiorts of Rangoon and 
Mauliiiain. 

Architecture. — Everybody in Burma lives in eilbev 



SliAvay DagAii Pagadn. at Rangoon. 


a Avooden bouse or a bcamboo liAit, save in the large 
toAATifi AA'bore a fcAi' rich people have built masonry 
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liinwes. Every liOHse is built on j'osts ov piles, so 
that tlie lowest iltiov is from L foot to 12 feet I 
otl' the ground. In the iiuiiulftted tracts house- I 
posts are necessarily high : but oven in iipiand , 
country a Ikinnari alwaj'S has n space between liis , 
lowest floor and tlie ground, as he deems it im- 
liealthy to sleep on tlio ground. '\Yell-to-do people 
buihi their houses of te'ak or other -wood planhs ; 
the high-intchcd roofs, with )ivt)jttcti»g eaves and 
caiwetl Shnals, are picturosfiiic. The solid pagodas 
of masonry, and the teak iuonastGrie.s, .surniouiitcil 
by tlivce oV seven-tiered roofs, and ornaiiiented with 
beautiful or gi'otescpie ciivviiig.s, are tbe iiio.st iiotable 
structures in Biirnia. Mona.steries [kyonnys) and 
i-e.st -houses (zuyafs) are erected in oyery town and 
village by devout Jiurnians, who consider that such 
works secure for them hniho — that is, merit or 
re^Yard in the next life. Itiingoon, Jlaulmtun, 
Prome, and Pegu, all posse-ss beautiful pagodas and 
uionasteriGs ; .so also do inany towns on the banks 
of the Irawadi. But Jlaiidalay is famous beyond 
all places in Burma for the nnuiher of its luuiias- 
terie.s. Tlte linest and mo.st sacred i>agoda in 
Burma i.s the Sliway IktgOri Pagoda at Bungnon ; 
and among the linest monasteries arc the Atoo-nva,- 
shce (‘incompavahhi’y Monastery, aval the Mee-haya 
(‘Queen's’) iUmastevy at Mandalay, The most 
graceful wooden stvitctuvo in Burma is t]io_ lofty 
woodwork spire above tlie ball of audience in tii« 
Maiidalrty palace ; the exterior is gilded, beauti- 
fully carved, and lit up with inimmerablo mirror 
facets. 

Ji’t/juncw.— Tlio rate at which the rovemtes of 
Lower Burma havo increased aince the aimexntion 
of I’ogtt in 185“! may be seen from tlio following 
iigiirca : 

18S5 total rcveiwiu, 46 lakhs. 

JSOlii. ft I' ^>0 I' 
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Am a lakh of rupees is erjual to £7500 at ftu ex- 
change <if Is. (Id. pGV rupee, these 308 lakli.s would 
wimvl £2, 310,000. But 8-1 lakhs mnat ho dwlucted 
ns being rutlior uiuiiicipal than public ? so that 
tlio total tiublic rcvoiiuo in 1380 rviis 274 Inlclis 
{£2,055,000). la the same year _thu imperial o.v- 
iioJiditmo wns 184 laklis } so that in tills one year a 
surphm of 01) lakhs (£675,000) was ountributed by 
Liiwer Burma tu the India treaMuvy. 

Land is held by potty oecupievs direct from tho 
state, on iiaymont of a land-ta.v, ranging ordinarily 
fnim liult IV rupee to 2^ rupues pur aci'C. The 
average value of tlio rice crop on an acre may ho 
qmded at 20 riipeos, so that the laiid-ta.x Is probably 
about ouG-tentli of tlm gross yield. Tlio total aroa 
undor cultivaliun in 1B87 wuh -1,005,138 acres, of 
wbieb sis-sevenths ^Yeve undiw vice, and 270, 0!S 
acres were kept faliuw. The capitatiou-tax is au 
old Burmese uiipo.st, leviable on all niliilt males. 
Tlie u.snal rate is 5 rupee.s a your fur each inarricd 
mall, and 3 rujieos for each liachelur. 

All forests belong to the slate, and the teak 
tree is evorywliore reserved by aiicioitt cu.slom and 
i)y law ns a roval tree. In all reserYo.s emiservancy 
and reproduetiou of teak is scientiiieally cmulueted ; 
and the net revenue of the Lower Burma forests is 
8 lakhs. 

Excise revenue is raised by a still-head duty of 
4 rupiees pei' gallon on all Lbmlon-jiroof spirit, bj' 
fee.s iiitid for Jiceiises to sell opium and liquor, and 
by the sale of Bengjil ojiiiim to Hcoii.scd veuduns. 
The excise revenue reimuns low by reason of the 
refusal to license additional liqnov or opium shops. 
There were in 1887 in Lower liurinaouly lU licensed 
opium .shops as compared with C8 shop.s in 1880. 
'llie .salt-tax is levied at 3 annas per mound (about 
5d. per cwt.), or onc-teiith of the Iiuliau salt-tax 


rate. Most of the salt consumed in Burma come.s 
from Europe ; some little is made locally from sea- 
water and from brine-wells, The import customs 
revenue to tbe amount of 7 laklis a year is derived 
from duty on imiiorted liquors. Export duty to 
the amount of 50 laklis is levied on vice exported 
by sea, at the rate of 3 annas per mound, equal to 
about 7 per cent. «d ««(orei«. 

During the hc.st tiuie.s of Burmaii rule the puhlie 
revcmie.s of Uiipor Burma were apjiroximatoly 
about 95 lakhs. But, for various reasons, more 
tlinn one-tliird of the noniimi1_ roveimo of tho late 
ffovornment was lust to tlie British administration. 
Sleaiiwhile Iho co.st of occupying the country by 
troops and military police is very great. And so 
Upper Burma caused a heavy drain on the Imliaii 
escUequev. Ilevcafter tlie old sources of vor-emie 
will improve, and new sonrce.s will arise ; tho cost 
of tlie army and military police will be largely 
reduced as the country is brought into order. If 
tlie now {ii'oviuce iiiipi'ovc.s in the same ratio as 
Linver Burma lias done diiriiig the yeans .1868-1888, 
the united province will pay its way long before 
the emi of Uie century. 

Cftmcriniicnf.— Burma is governed, lu behalf of 
the Yicerov of India, by a chief-commissioner, 
wliose lieiuhiuarter.s are mainly at Bangoon. The 
territory is divided into eight provinces, oyer each 
of which a connnisKioner is the supremo judicial 
and e.veeutivo otlicor ; and each commwsionorship 
is again divided into distriets. The depArty-comiuls- 
.sioncr is tho head of Ids district in all oxcentivo, 
judicial, imjUcc, and vevouuc airaivs*, ho lias uiulcf 
him <mc ov move Euvopeau assistants 5 and each 
district contains live to ten townships {inyos), over 
wliieli presides a Bm-mnn magistrate. Boneatli the 
towiisliii) oflicer aro tlio circle oilicwM {thityyis). In 
each village ono of tho chief inhulntants is appointed 
headnifin, and is I’ested with potty pohco anjl 
I'cvenne nowovs. Tlio district admmlstvatiou is 
fiujipovtcu by a strong poUco force, partly Buviuans 
and partly ludiaus, who are commanded by Euro- 
pean ollicors. A inilltniy garrison, consisting in 
January 1888 of about 20,000 trooiis, ueeupies the 
country. 

H’istoi'y.—Uho royal eliroiiicles keiit by tho kings 
of Ava derii-e Iho carUe.sb Burmese dynasty from 
Buddliist inomirclis in India. It is con,joctured 
that tbo Burmans came inU) tlm Ivawadi valley 
. from the liighlaudH of Cuutial Asia about 2000 
vuui's ago, and amulgamaled witli the races then 
living in the countiy, It seouis certain tiuit the 
' Binhlliist religion and n Buddhist dynasty wore 
establiiiiliod 011 tho Irawudl, perhaps near rrmno, 

! about the time of the Kormaii Comiuest. In the 
I 12th and Idtli centuries llimvisliod Burmoso kings 
I wliu luul tiieiv capital at Fagfm on the IvawiuU, 
about 400 miles from the sea, where are still extant 
mo.st remarkaldo groups of temploH built by that 
ilyimsty. In those days Burme.so was a written 
iaiigimgo, and the I’agfln kings luul a civilised court. 
After tluvt time the seat of jiowor was traii.sfcrj'cd 
at intervals to Pegm, to Toimg(S), to Prome, to 
Sagain, aiul to Ava, The empire was wre.stcd 
from the Burmaus, suul held for a short lime by 
tbe Sbans, and by tbe Talaings, a race who bad 
preceded the Burmaus iu the Irawadi delta. In 
the IGth century a European traveller vi.siled the 
court at Pegu, iuul has recorded an account of its 
inagiiiliconcc. During tlio I7th century .settlomcnt.s 
in the Irawadi delta wore made by the I'Toncli 
and tlio English. At Hyriain, near llaiig(io!i, t)ie 
Poitugneso had estaldished tliem.selvcs nearly two 
centuries earliov. The last Buvman dynasty waa 
foujidod by Alomprau ( A liompya),aBunnan villager 
of Mouslu'dio ( Sluvebo ), 50 muca north of Mandalay. 
He ro.se against the Pegu king in 1753, ami event- 
ually established hie power over Burma iu 1767, 
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but (lied at tlie liead of his arnij’' during an invasion 
of Siam. His snceessov carrietl Bnnne.se arms to 
Aralcan, Maiupur, and the capital of Siam. 
Daring the later part of the 18tU century Siam 
revolted, and Burma sulTered three invasions by 
Chine.sc armies from the north. Early in the 
19th century the Biumese coiU|Ucred Assam, and 
about 1820 they first came into contact with the 
British power in tndia, The Burmo.se made in- 
cursi()n.s into British territory, maltreated British 
subjects, attached British troops, and refused re- 
peated demands for redress. In 182*1 brol-cc out a 
wav which eiulcd (February 1820) with the Yan- 
dabo treaty, whereby iVva ceded to the Britisli the 
proviiice.s of Arakan and Tenasscrim. Eor a wliile 
the Burmans oliserved the treaty. But after 1830, 
when a new king succeeded to the throne, sliglits 
and insults were put upon the resident, who had 
to leave the capital and re.side nt Bangoon. By 
various acts the Burmaus .showed their hostility 
and coiitemitt for the British. Eventually they 
seized certain Britisli sailors, and refused redress. 
After a final protest liy the Briti.sh, war again broke 
out, and emled, after ton months’ duration, in the 
aci\uisitif)n of I’ogii by the Britisli. King iMindooii 
Min, wlui succeeded to the thvoue iu 18.13, made 
compacts with the British, treated trailers well, 
entortiiincd an English resident at Mandalay, and 
abstained from anything that miglit provoke lio.stil- 
ities. During the crisis of the Indian Mutiny in 
1857 the Ihirman.s kojit quiet. In 1879 this en- 
lightened moiiarcli died, and wa.s succeeded by Ids 
son Thebaw, wliose accession was .signalised by the 
massacre of his brotlier-s, sisters, and relatives. 
Tim British resident protested against these \>av- 
harities, and his iiosition at Mandalay %vas made so 
porilmi.s that he was recalled. Eroiii 1880-85 the 
Maudiilay government sliowed nnfrieiullinc.s.s in 
many way.s ; infringed the terms of the existing 
treaty ; arranged to gii’e to a rival European power 
(iropondorating inllneuce on the U[ipRr Iraw’udij 
and impoaod a line of a quarter of a million sterling 
on a Britisli company working in Ujipev Burnia. 
The Mandalay govorument refii-sed requests for 
redress ; in October 1885 an ultimatum was do- 
apatched to Mandalay, the terms of which were 
refused; and early in November King Thehaw 
puhlisiicd a pvoclamatlou calliug all Buvumus to 
join him in driving tlie Englisii into the sea. On 
the lotli November a British force eros.sed tlie 
frontier and steamed tlie Irawadi. AYliat 
little resistaneo was made prov'od ineirectiinl. By 
tho 28lh Novenihor the BiirmcHe trooji.s had lahl 
down tlieir arms at Ava; the capital (Mandalay), 
with tlio palace, fort, and arsenal, were suiTcndorcd j 
and tlie king was carried iilf captive to India. 
Early in 188ti the whole of Upuev Burma was in- 
corporated with the Queen’s Indian dominions. 
Since then n {food deal of guerilla warfare has been 
waged in diliereiit parts of the country, and tho 
people seemed unwilling to sulmiit to Britisli rule. 
But o])position is being overcome, and tho country 
is lieiiig gradually pacified. 

See I'cibuB, Ih'ilish JiuriiHt (187(3); rytclio. Burma, 
Pad and Present (1878); .Scott (‘Shway Yoo') 2'he 
Jittrman, His Li/e and I^otions (1882) ; Sir Arthur 
Plmyre, History of Burma (1883); Scott, Burma as it 
mis, is, (iiut will (!'e(188()); niiil for the railway schemo 
from India through Burma, Siam, and tfio .Shun Statci 
to Cliiua, sea works by Colqiihomi and Ho'.t Hallctt, 

ISuriiiailll, a Dutch family of scholars, origin- 
ally from (I'ologiie,— -(1) I’etcr ‘tlie elder,’ born at 
Utrecht in I(i(i8, .studied law at Utrecht ami Ley- 
den, and next travelled thvongli Germany and 
Switzerland. At first an advocate, ho hccaiiio pro- 
fe.ssor of History and Uhetoric in the university of 
Utrecht, afterwards of Greek at Leyden, wlioro ho 
died in 1741. In his literary career, his hot temper 
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and intolerant spirit involved him in many con- 
troi'orsics, often udth adversaries like Lo Glerc and 
Bentley. His chief works are editions of the 
classics, in stately quavtos, with extensive notes 
often dreary and tastelo-ss to a degree. — (2) Peter ‘ the 
younger,’ nephew of the preceding, born iu 1714 at 
Amsterdam, made liis studies at Utrecht, and 
became in succession professor at Eraneker, pro- 
fe.ssor at tlie Amsterdam Athenmum, and keeper 
of the public library there. He retired in 1777 on 
a pension, and died tlie year after. Ho edited 
Virgil, AristophaiiOH, Claudinu, and Propertius, 
and an anthology of tho Latin epigrammatists; 
but liis editions are now little valued. 

Bur-lliarigOl<l (Bklcns), a widely distributed 
genus of composite animals. 

HiciiAiiD, Imvn in 1709 at TVinton, in, 
'Wcstinovelaiid, was ednented at Queen's College, 
Oxford, and in 173(5 received the living of Ovtoii, in. 
his native county, wliicli he lield till his death in 
1785. Among his eight works wore the Justice of 
the Peace, whicli 1ms passed through 29, and 
Ecclesiastical Law, 9 editions ; a Historij of the 
Poor-laws; and a Ilistory of Cumhcrhind. 

Burn, IVH.I.IAJI, architect, horn in Edinburgh, 
20th Dcceinher 1789, was trained under SinirK'e, 
founded a .successful business in Edinburgh, and 
removed to London ( 1844), wlierc he was equally 
popular and well employed, ami wliero he died loth 
Vchi'uary 1870. Simcinvcns of hia work arc scat- 
tered over the whole kiiigdoin. Hia ‘restoration’ 
of St Oiles’ Chuvcli (1829-33) in Edinburgti was 
singularly devoid of taste or reverence, and has 
been as far as po.ssible undone. 

Burnaby, Eukdeibcic Gustavus, a daring 
traveller and dashing sabrour, was born at Bed- 
ford, 3d JIarcli 1842. The son of a clergyman and 
squire of iSomorsliv Hall in Leicestevsiuro, he was 
eilncaled at Bedford, Harrow, aiid privately _ in 
Germany, and early hecanic a capifil linguist. 
Ho joined the Royal Horae Guards Blue in 1859, 
and beoanie cajitiiin in the regiment in 1806, 
licutenanfe-coUmel iu 1880, and colonel in 1881. 
His travels in Central and South Amevioa, his 
exporieiicas in the Carlist camp in 1874, and 
witli Gordon in tlie Soudan in 1876, prciiarod him 
for the great exploit of liis life, his ride to Khiva, 
in the winter of 1875, across the steppes of Tartary. 
His briglitly written llkfc to Khiva (1870) at once 
miulo him famous ; and indeed his great stature, 
immense strength, and reckless courage, no less 
than tho iwlspokeii frankness of Ins manners, his 
liearty imtriotic hatred of Russia, and uncompro- 
mising Jingoism, wore c.vactly tlie kind of qualities 
for a hero of the English people. Ho contested 
Birniinglmm witliimb success in 1880. but polled 
over 18,000 votes, In ]87<S ho travelled in Asia 
Minor and Armenia, imblishing on his return. On 
Ihrscbaeh throuqh Asia Minor, wtiich was no lo.ss 
successful tlian Ids earlier Imok. In Graham's ex- 
pedition to tlie Ea.steni Boudan he was attaebed 
to tho Intelligence Dopavtinent, and was badly 
womuled at El Teh ; and in 1884 ho made Ids way- 
without leave to ioin Sir Herbert Stewart’s column 
iu the Nile expeditvou, and was killed by an Arab 
spoar-thmst in tlie finst battle, that of Aim Idea, 
17th January 1885. Burnaby wa.s a daring al'ro- 
nant, and crossed the Channel to Nonnandy in 
1882 ill the kalloon ‘ Eclipse. ’ 

Buriuiiid, Ekancis Cowley, autlior. and 
dramatist, was horn 29th Novemlier 1830. He 
was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (1854-58), and afterwards went to Ciiddes- 
don Theokigical College wilb a view to bcecnniiig a 
clergyman of the Clinreh of England. . In Decem- 
ber 1858 ho joined tho Cutliolic Chuvcli, and for 
four months continued his studies at the house of 
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tlie Oblutii I'atlicrs at Bayswater. His fivst favce 
bad been produced at Eton in 1851, and at Cam- 
bridge he had founded the ‘A.D.C.,’ of which, 
sahserpientlv, tiic Prince of Wales became presi- 
dent, and 0 / whicli Afr IJnvnnnd publislied a Historji 
in 1879. He wns called to the bar in 1862, hnt the 
siicee.ss of some early dramatic ventures altered 
Ills plan.s. He lias produced between eighty and a 
hundred pieco.s, chielly extravagaiiza.s and hiir- 
Icscpies ; four dramas ; and some very .successful 
comedies. He joined Air H. J. Byron in start- 
ing Fun, but left that paper for Punch, then 
edvteil by Mark Lemon, \\\ 1866. His livst con- 
tribution to Funch was a burle.st[uo on 

seasational romance uniting ; soon after appeared 
How, When, ond Where, followed hv the now well- 
known Hunpy Tltoinjltis, udiieh in hook form .soon 
ran tlirougli over si.^teen oditioii.s. Later, he con- 
tinued the Hupp!/ Thoiu/ht.'i serie.s, and wrote a 
series of hurlescines of popular novelists, that ou 
Oiiida’s .style, ^trapniore, heing perhaps the liap- 
pk’st ; when puhli.shed separately, it reached a 
seventh edition within the Ivisb" fovtuigUt. Air 
Burnand became editor of Punch in 1880. 

BuniC'Joue.s, Edsv.vrd, A.ILA., avus horn at 
Birininglmm, of Wl'IsIi descent, 2Stli August 1833. 
He was destined for fclic church, and educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, where Williau* Monis, the 
poet, Avas his friend ; but Ids thoughts turned 
strongly to art 1 and having, about IBS'/, .submitted 
ftome pen-drawhigK to Uiwsotti, whose work hntl 
powormliy indnencod Iiiin, he received from this 
artist ononuragonionb and guulanco in ids Hrst 
attoinptfi as a painter. His sulijeots avot-o always 
poetical and imaginative. From the first ho was 
a fasoinatiiig colourist, and his earlier Avorks, as 
‘TheMorolfunCnight' (1864- ), ’Morlinand Vivien,’ 
the (iguvo.s of the two Uevoinos of MeinhoUl’s 
Sulonia and ‘The Wine of Circe' (1807), along 
Avitli niucli inediQval qnalntncss lioth in form and 
feoUng, possesH great expressional intensity. They 
attain, in Avator-colour, gioator brillinnoy and 
purity of luio than is usual even iti works e.vecutcd 
in nil, ami aru snmutiiaes, us in 'Love among tlio 
IliiiuH’ (1873), on such an extended scale as wo 
iiHunlly ns.s()ciate Avltli tho lanro dignifierl medinni. 
Ahoiib 1870 ho hogan to he known as an oil-painter, 
and Ills works ot this povind are iuspived by the 
oiu'lior art of tho Italian Honaissancu, and sIioav 
more of grace and less of oniphasiH tliau his 
fuvuior pamtings In l>ody-foh>ur. Among his 
pictures are. * Tho Days of Croatiiin,’ ‘ Tho Beguil- , 
mg of Alerliu,’ and 'Tlio Alifrorof Venus’ ( lSv7) : . 
‘Lnus Veneris’ (painted 1873-75), ‘Lo Cliant 
d’Amour' and ‘Pan and Psyche’ (1878)5 ‘The 
Golden Staiis’ (1880); 'The Tree of Forgiveness’ 
(1882); ‘Tlie AABieel of Fortune’ (1883); ‘ King 
CViphetua’ (1884); ‘ Audiome<h<. ChaiucAl,’ ‘The 
Fight Avith the .Sea-beast,' and ‘The Brazen 
Tower’ (1888). In 1885 he was elected an As.so- 
eiate of the lioyal Aeailemy, to whose exhildtimi 
he contriliuted ‘The Depths of the .Sea’ (1886). 
Scvoml of Ills latest Avork.s sliow a realism iiml a 
tlioroughnoss of draftsmanship and motleiling in 
his tveatijient of the nude unknown in his former 
productions; but his colouring- tends on the Avliole 
to become le.ss sidendid, inclining to rcstiict itself 
t«i curiously varied tones, of liluish purple and 
nnhly bronze. _ He lias furnished many striking 
designs for .stained glass, enrriod out hy Messrs 
Alovvis & Go. Of those the Avindows at Christ 
Church, O.xford, may be named, as ilhrstrating 
both his eai'lier and later style.s. 

Bill •liOSj 28iit Alexandek, Avas horn in 1805 at 
Montrose, in Forfni-shiro, Avhero his fatlicr Avas 
provQ.st, (The provost’s father was the consiu 
of Robert Burns). In 1821 ho entered the Indian 


army, and Ids knowledge of oriental languages 
gaiiiod liiin rapid jirmnotion. After performing 
some important lui.ssums for the Indian govern- 
ment, lie was, at hi.s oivn suggestion, sent on a 
tAvelvo-nionths’ expedition into Central Asia. 
Starting from Lahore iii 183‘2, and adopting the 
Afghan dre.s.s, he pa.sscd throngli PesliaAvur and 
Kabul, and crossed the Indian Caucasus to Balkli, 
Tlieiico lie ]>assed on to Bokhara, Astvabad, and 
Tclieraii, and journeying tlirougli I.spaiian and 
Shiraz, reached Jhisliire on tlio Pei'sian Gulf, AA’lieiicc 
lie ciiihnrked for India. On ids return to England 
in 1833, he was received with high Imuours ; and 
in September 1839, liavingnreA’iousIybcen knighted 
ami promoted to tlie rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
lie wns a)>pointed political resident nt Kabul, where 
lie AA’as murdered by tlie Afglian mob, 2d NoA'^omber 
1841. See ids Travels into Bokhara (1834), and 
A7di«ni8‘i2); and Kaye’s Ln'cs of Indian Officers 
( 1869 ). 

BlirilcL GiLiiiiiiT, Bishop of Salisbury, Avas 
born nt Edinburgh, I8tli .Scntemlier 1643. At the 
age of ten ho entered Marisclml CJollege, Ahoi’deon, 
and, four years later taking his M.A., applied ldm- 
self to the study llr.st of law and then of divinity, 
Avitli -such diligence and siiceass that in 1061 ho 
AA’as admitted a probationer, (u 1663 ho visited 
Cambridge, O.xford, and London, where he met 
with imi'ny of the leading diviiios of England ; 
and next yeav passing ovev into Holland, perfeeted 
his kiiowfcdgo of HohroAV niider a learned rabid 
of AiDSturdam. lu 10G5 ho bccamo ministor of 
Salton, Haddingtonshiro j in 1601) professor of 
Divinity in Glasgoiv UniA'er.sity 5 but in 1674, 
liaving brought on himself tho enmity of liis old 
natron Laiuferdalc, ho found it ))riulonfc to resign 
Ids cluiir, and settle in lAindon, wMievo ho was made 
ohuplairi to the Rolls Cliapol, and aftorAvards 
iGOturor at St Clcmont’s. In 1676 ho puldislicd his 
il/waoirs of two Dukes of HtmiUon ; in 1679-81 
tlio fimt tAVO volumes of hia Ilislory qf tho .Refornia- 
tlon, wliioh procurcil liliii a A’Oto of tlianks fj’oin 
parliivniimtj in 1080 Hoiue Fassaf/es in the L\fc 
and Death of the Earl of liuchestcv ; ami lu 1682 
his Zt/b (f AVr xVat/hew ifak. Tho ofl'iirts Avliicli 
had provionsly boon niado woro now rojioatod to 
iucUico him to hvoak with tho lihcvivl and nimlovato 
{lai'ty, and to attacli liimsolf to tho king. Ho M'lis 
ofTorod tlio hislinpi'ie of Cliiolicstor, hnt refused it. 
In 1683 lie itUendod the execution, and vindicated 
till) mornory, of his friend Lord 'HBlliam Russell. 
The kiiig_ exliihitcd Ills unkiiiLdy sjdto liy depriving 
Buriieb of Ids lectureship ; anil on James's accos.siun 
he Avent to the Contiueut. aiul travelled tlirougli 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Gormniiy. In 
1084 he Avas introduced to tho Prince of Orange, 
with whom he hecamo a great favonvitu, and by 
whom ho Avas frequently con.sultcd in reference to 
tlie great scheme for the deliverance of England. 
Wlien William came over, Burnet accom)ianieti 
liiin as royal chaplain, and in 1089 Avas appointed 
Bjsliop of Salislmry. Ho entered on tlie duties of 
Ids di()cc.so Avith great ardour ; hut his first pastoral 
letter, hi which he fomuled William’s right to the 
throne on eonnuest, gave .so mucli oUbiice to both 
lionses of parliament, that they ordered it to bo 
buriieil by tlie common hangman. In 1698 ho Avas 
appointed preceptor to the Duke of Gloucester ; in 
1699 he pubiisliod his celebrated Ficpmliion of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, Avliieli Avas condemned a.s 
lioteroilox by the Lower House of Coimication. 
In 1714 appeared the tliird volume of hi.s History of 
Ihclteforniaiion ; and on 17l)i March 1715 ho ilied 
at Clcrkcnwell of a pleuritic fever. Ho ayus tlivico 
nian'icd ; his first Avife AA-ns remarkalde for her 
beauty, the second for her fortune, and the third 
for her niety. Not until 1723-34 did Bishop 
Burnet’s History of his Own 2'hne make its appear- 
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attee~a work that Nvas fsareasstieaUy but ioolishly 
jiljiiHcd by Swift, Pope, Avbntliiiot, and other Tory 
wiitoi's of tlio day. A Wiiif' and broad churchman, 
lUiruet was a man o£ strict, alnifist puritanical 
virtue, of niarvellous charity, geniality, anti modera- 
tion. His style i.s often linish, his judgment not 
always reliable, yet the honesty, earnestness, 
simplicity, and vigour of his writings, as n’cll ns 
their fullness of details, make Ida works very 
valuable to the student of histtwv. Of his two 
histories good editions liavc been issued from the 
Clarendon Press. 

BlirilCt, John, painter, engraver, anti author, 
v’as htn'ii at I’isherrow, near hkliidmrgh, in 1784, 
and died at Stoke Newington, 20tii April 1868. 
Ho first becaine known tlirougli )iia odmimhle 
engravings of Wilkie's works. Of his own paint- 
ings the best known is the ‘ Greenwich Pensioneis’ 
(18.37). He wrote several books on art, the most 
important being a Practical Trecdiatf on Painting ; 
and 1)0 was also author of licmbrandt and his IVorhs 
(1849), and, in conjunction with Cunnmgham, of 
Life and IPorhs of Turner (1852). 

Bliriiet, Tiiom.vs, horn in Yorksliire about 
1()35, studied at Cainhridge, and in 1(}85 was elected 
Master of the Ciiartorhouse. Ho snccceilcd Arch- 
bishou Tillotson as clerk of the closet to William 
III., out liaving in 1002 i)iiblishod a work, Arehteo- 
lorjia Philosophica (also in English), displajuiig 
great leaming, but treating tlie klo-Htuo acconnt cif 
the Fall ns an allegory, he was obli<^l to retire 
from the eleikship, aiul lived in tlie Cliarterhuuae 
till lus death in 1715. His Tdturls Thcoria Hazra. 
(1680-89) was written in Latin, but translated, or 
ratlier recomposed in English, by the author. It 
is an ingenious Kiicculation, written in iirnmunco of 
the facts of the earth's structure, and is therefor© 
a mere sj’stem of cosmogony, and not geology. 
But it abounds in suhliino and poetical eoncejitions 
and descriptions, and called forth the highest 
applause at the time. See Life by Heatlicoto 
luefixed to the seventh edition of the Tkeory(VJ3d). 

Burnet, the English name of two closely 



1, Common Burnet (Po^erhoa i‘«»« 7 Ktsoi'Ja )5 

2, Great Burnet {San'jidsorba oSieinale ) : 

a, n floret; h, nowcr-Iicad. 


allied and often iinitcd genera of llo.saceffi — Pote- 
I'ium and Sanguisorha. — Great Burnet {Poterinm 
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t fiinMOH».«>r6n] officinale) is common in meadows 
in all parts of Eurepe. It is cultivated in Ger- 
many on poor soils tor fodder. The root-stock is 
astringent, ami was formerly used in mediciue. — 
Common Biinict (i*o/ciN«w .S'rtMff«/sor&«) grow.s in 
dry pastures, especially on chalky soils, on whicli 
it sometiiiies becomes of importance, and has 
also been cultivated n.s a foilder plant. It grows 
wild in the United States. It useil to be cultivated 
in ganleus, its .slightly astringent leaves being 
used in salads or soups, also as an ingredient iii 
cool tatikttnl (tlio name Poterinm being from a 
Greek woiri signifying .a drinking- vessel ). S. 
Canadensis is an niteveating American speeies 
8onietiine.s cultivated in gaidcns. 

BliniCt-SaAifragC {Pimpinella Suxifraga] is 
an nmbclUfereas plant, whiclv, on accomrt of its 
siniiloi' foliage, habit, use as fodder, and (more dis- 
tinctly) astnngent TOnt-st()ck, lias been associated 
or confused with buinet from the earliest times. 

Burnett, PujINCks IIodoson, novelist, ivas 
bora at Mnnche.ster, Novembei- 24, 1849. About tlio 
clase of the America)! civil Avai' she cniigratod witli 
licr iMireiits to tlie United States, and .settled i)i 
Teunes-see. She nianied Dr Burnett hi 1873, and 
after a lengtheiicit tour in Europe, .settled in 
Wa-sliington. She bad eaily begun to write, but 
her n ret great success was her story, That Lass o' 
Loiorie's, which, after rn))iiiiig tl))'(mgh Scribner's 
Magazine, was issnod at New Ymk iii 1877. Her 
second storj', llaicorth's, appeared in 1879. Both 
were imvols of no coinnio)) (lon’or, studies of 
I^uca-sUitcinanufaetui'inglife. Tho earlier of the 
two startled the reading pnlilic Ijy its fresh- 
ness and i-eality, no less tiian by a simple pathos 
and a delicate Imniour that )'ccullecl tho touch of 
Mrs Gaskell. The chief later novels are A Fair 
Barbarian (1882), and Through One Administration 
(1883). MreBurnott l)as written many minor talcs, 
two of wliicli, at least, Louisiana (1880), and 
Little Lord Fauntleroy { 1886), are not unworthy of 
the author of 2'kat Lass o' Loiorie's. 

Bnmett, Jamijs. See Mondoddo. 

Burnett Prlzc.s, two tlicological (irmniums 
founded by be<|uest or John Burnett (1729-84), an 
Abenlcon merehant. l*avt of lus fortune was 
to be aeonmulated for forty years at a ti)ne as 
a prize-fund to tho authors or the two Ijost t)'catisos 
on * Tlio evUlouce that tlicre is a Being all-powerful, 
wise, ami guod, by rvliom everything exists ; and 
particularly to obviate diflieulties rbgarding the 
wisdom and goodness of the Deity ; n)ul this inde- 
pendent of written revelation, and of tlio icvelatio)) 
of the Lord Jesus 5 and from the whole to point mit 
thciiiferenccsnujsbnccessary and useful to mnnkiiul’ 
On the fimt cmnpetitioji m 1815, 60 essays wore 
given inj and the judge.s awarded tho llret jirize, 
£1200, to Dr W. L. Ihown, Principal of .iliberclee)! 
Univeraity 5 tho aeooiul, £400, to the Rev. J. B. 
Sumnor, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In 1856, 208 casaj's were given in 5 a)id tlie li]-.st 
prize, £1800, fell to tho Rov. 11, A, Thompson, for 
an essay entitled Christmi Theism; the seco))d 
prize, £600, toDrTullool), aftorwaids Principal of 
St Slniyb College, St Andreivs, for an essay on 
Theism. The four essays were publisliecl. Tito 
fund lina since boon applied to found a lectureship 
on some branch of science, liistory, or a)'chieology, 
illustrative of natin al theology. The fust lectures 
under tlio now achcnie, On the Nature of IJght, 
were delivered at Ahordceii, in Novonhor 1883, 
by Professor Stokes of Cambridge, and published 
in 1884. 

Burnett’s Bisiiifcctiiig Liquid is a liquid 

intmluced by Sir ^Villiam Burnett (1779-1861) for 
tlie purpose of deodoi'i3i))g the bilge-water of shijis, 
sewftge-water, &e. It is a strong solutioi (ap. gi*. 2) 
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of uliloi'idc of zinc, accompanied l)y a .small amount 
of chloride of iron ; and ^vlieii intended to be used, It 
is mixed with water in the uvop(»i'tioii of one pint t<t 
five gidlouH of water. The liiinid acts only a.s a (A'o- 
(lorescf and witiscptic {see AXTlsrci’T/C.sh and does 
not yield any vai) 0 uv which can exhibit the pro- 
perties of a disinfectant (<|.v.). It is of service in 
]»reservin<>: dead animal tissues, fi.s in tho dissecting- 
room, and in ja\-s coiitaiuiijg anatomical speeiuious. 
It is .said to have little action on dissecting knive-s, 
but tills is doubtful. When a'lded to bilge or .sow- 
age water, tiio cldoyide of zinc, ZnCl.j, mainly acts 
by decomposing the olleiKsive sulphide of ammoniiun, 
NH.HS, •wbicli it tloo-s by formiiig the .snlplndu 
of zinc, ZnS, and chloride of aiumoninm, NlUCl, 
both of which are oilourless. TJie strong .solution 
of cliloride of zinc has also been apjdied to the 
jn'CHCVvation of timbov from the vavaj^es of dry-rot, 
and the proeos.s of .so treating wood is called, after 
its inventor, lUifncflidn;/. Crewe's disinfectant 
lb|nid is cijomieally tlie same as tlie above. 

ISwviiey, Bu ChaulIvS, musician and author, 
was burn in I/^d at .Slirew.sbiiry, ami having studied 
music tlierc, at Clie.ster, and under Dr Arne in 
London, lie cauimeneed giving lessons in music 
liiinself. After composing three pieces— A (/irif, 
liohin lldud, and Queen d/oh — for Drury Lane 
(17-iri-5Q}, he settled ms organist at Lynn, in 
Norfolk (17”>1--C0), where he i)]aune<l his work on 
t\\Q llxistorij of Music. In 1770-72 he travo\led_ in 
Franco, Italy, Germany, and Austria, coUectiug 
materials for that work, which appeared in 4 vols, 
(1770-80). Boside minor works, and aoiiouats of his 
two tours, Ihirncy wi'oto a Life of Mcidstusio, and 
nearlv all the jmisieal articles in Jlces's C'l/c/opwfa. 
In 17^3 he became organist to Chel.sca Hospital, 
whevo he died !‘2tU jVpril 18M. lie know inti- 
niatoly many of the most eminent men of the day, 
including Edmund Burke, Ur , Johnson, licynolds, 
ami Garrick. See tlie Life (1832) by Ids famous 
dauglitor Faimy, Jlailame D’Arhiay (q.v.). — Ills 
soil, CiiAiMJcs Bi'iiNKV, D.X)._(l7d7-1817), was a 
Kclioolmastev and classical critic. His fine library 
was purchased for the British Jluscum for i:lM,a00. 

Burnham Beerlies, tlie remains of an ancient 
forest ill Buckinghamshiru, ‘io miles NE. of LvnuUiu. 
The London Corporation piireliiised the surround- 
ing 374 acres in 1879, and .set them apart foi' 
public use, 3d October I8S3. The poet Gray, early 
111 the IStli century, first called attention in his 
lcttor.s to the wild woodland. Many of those 
beeches have been, and still are, of immense .size. 
Mr F. G. Heath, who was the Jir.st to urge their 
acquirement for public use, 1ms de.scrihed them in 
JjiinikdiiL Becekes (18S0). 

Gukmistuv oi>'. Koc CoMUU-S'rioj;. 
For BuiiNixa-ULASsrs, .see Hi:at, Lkn.s, and 
MiiJiton. 

Burning Biislt airo-pnrpurcvs) is 

a small ornamental shrub of North America, with 
oblong leaves, deep purple Jlowcr.s, and scarlet 
fiiiiootii eajisiile.s; its congener, ii. mac/v'eam/s, has 
scarlet priekly capsule.s. The French Buisson 
ardent is n red liawtlioni ( Crafu'/jus Byracantha). 

BlU’lllcy, a thriving town of Lancashire, in a 
ttuvvow vale ou the banks of tlio Itruii, near its 
influx to tlie C'alder, 21 miic.s E. of Preston, and 
27 N. of Manche-ster. A groat .scat of the woollen 
and then of the cotton mauufueture, it is a luodevn, 
well-built place, witli a literary iii.stitule ami 
e.vcluinge (iHdd), a luarket-hnll (IHdS), the Victoria 
Ifospital (!88G), a gviuumar-school Edward 

VI.), and an ancient jjarisli eliurch, restored in 
lS5(i. Besides cotton and worsted mills, it has 
caUco-pvintiug works, iron and brass foundries, 
3uacliiiie-.slio]i.u, breweries, tanneries, and rope- 
works. There are cidlicries in the vicinity. Burn- 

ley was created a municipal horoiigh in 18fd, and 
a uarliameutavy in 1867, veUivuiug one member to 
parliament. Pop. (1871 ) 44,320 ; (1881 ) 63,638. A 
Koman way passed tlirougli the town, and Boman 
remains have boon found hi the ncigbbonrhoou. 
Burnley siill'ered mueli in the cotton famine. 

Buriiouf, -IKAN Loui.S, French philologist, born 
at Urville, 14tli September 1776, hecamo ju-ofe-ssoi- 
of Ilhetoric at the Cnllego de France in 1817, and 
subsenuently in succession inspector of the uni- 
vGvsity, gcnorftl director of ntiidios, find librfivifin. 
Elected a member in 1836_of the Acadenuo des 
inseviptious, lie died at Pari.s, 8th May 1844. He 
was the author of grammar, s of Greek and Latin, 
w'hieh have gone tlirongh immevous editions, as 
well a-s an excellent tran.slation of Tacitus.-— 
Eijgknk. a great orientalist, son of the in'oceding, 
horn at Paris, 1st April 1801. He livst studied law, 
but Houu devoted himself, iiiuler Abed Itemnsat and 
Cliezv, to the oiiental languages, esiiecially those of 
Jiirliiv and Persia. In 1832 ho became a moinber of 
the Acadiiude des Inscriptions, and in the same 
year .succeeded to Cia^zy’s chair of .Sanskrit at the 
'Colle'''e do France, which he lilled until his death, 
at Pavis, 28tU May 1862. His linst works wore 
his Essai sur le VaH (1820), written in conjunc- 
tion with Lassen of Bonn, and Ohservedions Gram- 
midienhs sur quciinws Fassayes do I’Essai .•mr 

If, F(di (1827). His next task was tlie decipher- 
ing of the Zend manuscripts brought to France 
by AnquetU Dinievvmi. He commenced by pub- 
lishiiig a fiiileiulid Hthngraplicd edition of the 
Veiididitd-Sade, the most important iiart of tlie 
Zcnd!fvt'.sfft (1829-43), and publishcil from tiuie to 
time in the Journal Asiatd/ue the brilliant results 
uf Ills laborious studios, to the admiration of the 
leavued world. His C'oHimciihu're siu’ h Yo^ua 
(1833), a ma.sterpiece of luciility and erudition, 
iinst revealed the language and doctrine of Zoro- 
aster to the western world. He next made au 
attempt to decipher the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Pcnsepolis, in his MCmoirc snr deux lusorptions 
CnneifoTinos (1836). Here, however, the later 
discoverie.s of Lassen, Holtziiianii, Opiiorb, and 
others, have shown that his Zend studies hin- 
dered him to Homo extent in decAjiheving, for 
relying on Zend analogies he assumed too many 
signs for vowels, and did not leave enough for 
consonants. In 38-10 he jmblisheil the text, along 
witli a tianslatioii, of the Bhdijavitfu Fnrdna, a 
system of Indian mythology and tradition. As the 
fruit of si.x years’ study of the Banskvit books of 
the Buddhists, sent by Hodgson to Europe froin 
Nepal, ajipcared in 1814 his Iiitrodi/etion c'l- PJIis- 
toirc dll Boiiddlu’.snic, an eiioch-iniiking work in the 
history of tliat great Asian religion. Hi.s last work 
was a translation of Lc Lotus dc bonne Loi, wliicli 
M-as iiassiiig lliroiigh tlio press at tho time of his 
death. Among IJurnouf’s pupils were Mux Miillor, 
Goldstiickor, Gorresio, and Neve.— Esiii.K Loui.S, 
also an eminent orientali.st, nejiliew of dean Louis 
Buvuouf, horn at VaUigues, 26tli Aiigii.st 1821, 
lectui'cd oil ancient literatuvc at Nancy, and was 
for a time divector of tho Frene)i scliool at Ablions. 
His works include MiUiudc pour Uadier la Laiujuc 
.‘iliiiiscrit (1869, 3d cd, 1886), Bssal sur le Veda 
( ] 863), Ijivlionnairc Classiquc. isanscrit-l'ranrnis 
(1863-66), llisLoive dc la I.itUruiure Grecque 
{1869), La Scieufc dcs lleliijiuns (1872), La Ville 
ct I'Acropole d'Athines eiux dirersrs Jiyuii/ucs ( 1877), 
Lu Myiluihijic des Japonais (1878), I\kin<jircs sur 
I’Antiqiiitc (1879), and J.c Catholieisnic Couieni- 
porainc ( IS70). 

BlU'ii.S, Bkv, .Jaiii-z, D.D, , a Bajitist minister, 
and one of the most proUlie rcligimis writers of tho 
lOtli century, was born, at Oldham, near Man- 
cliestei', IStli December 1805, and wiis educated at 
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Chester, ami aftei'W’ards at OUlliam graminar- 
scliool. Ho joined tlio Mothodisfc Ncav Connection, 
and vemoved at the age twenty-one to Ltmthm. 
In 1828 and 1829 lie inihlislied his lirst two works. 
The Chrisiimi Skctch-booh and The SjtirUval 
Cuhinct, wliieh gained liim much popnlarity. After 
having oxcrcised the functions of ti»e nnnistry at 
Perth (1880-35), lie vetniiied to London toheeoiiie 
minister of a General Uaptiat congi-emUion in 
Marylehone. He lectured in all parts of too United 
Kingdom on temperance, peace, ahoUthm of cnnital 
punishment, iJcc, He received tliedcj'recsofl).!). 
(1810) and LL.I). (1872) from Amcncan colleges. 
Ho visited America in 1847 and 1872, and Egypt 
and Palestine in 18(59. hleautiine his pen had nob 
hceii idle, tlie nniuher of liis sejiarate works hoiiig 

S itvards of thirty. One of them, Skddics nml 
■elctoHs of HcnnoHS (15 vols.), i-eaehed a 14th 
edition 5 another the PidpH Cytlopitdin (4 
vols. 1846-00). Dr Hums died at his residence in 
Padilingtou, 31st January 1870. 

BiiVllS, PoRiviiT, the national poet of Scotland, 
ami in all literature one of the mast idiignhu' 
geniusc.s, was liorn at Allou’ay, in tlio noighbonr- 
Jiood of jkyr, January 25, 1759, The liistor)' of 
most of lu.s life is so well known, and whut is 
not well known roqulvoa so iimcli conjecture and 
re.sQai'cli to olnoidabo it, while so inneh space 
were needed for the elucidation, that a meagre 
sketch must hero Hudico. About Hums, as abtiut 
Shelley, our knowledge is aliimst too abumlunt. 
Wo might prefer that poot.s should live only iu 
tlio light of tlioir works, and that their junwonal 
existences avovc as obscure _ ns those of Sliako- 
sneare and of Humor. Hut, in the case of Hums, 
tills jiomuubra is impossible. Even if wo had 
not his letters and tlio records left hy ncopio 
who mot him, Ills poems would tell all the 
tale. In his poems nis story lives uiicouccnied 
aiui imperisliniito j Ids loves and luitea, his vice.s, 
Ills mirth, liis shame, Ids mockory, Ids bitterness, 
his ropontanco j there is not a mowl but has its 
A’orse, There is no possibility bore of kceinng tbo 
poetry and blinking the poet, 

Hurns’s family was of the humbler ami loss 
prosperous yoomamy. His fatlior built the ‘clay 
uigging ’ Avhei'O ho h'fts bom. When the boy was 
seven, the fatlior, an intelligent man with a great 
belief in education, moved to Mount Olipliant, 
four miles south-oast of Ayr. When the boy was 
thirteen, there was another move to Loehlen. Hut 
the elder limns did not lao.spor, and died when 
the poet was Iwenty-five. His edneation began at 
a school at Alloway Mill, and Avas continued l»y 
Mr John Murdoch, as a kind of piiA’atc tutor. 
Thi.s education Avas thoroughly literary; the 
boy Avus exercised in turning verse into jinwe, 
selecting Kynonyins, and so forth. A metrical 
Life of'lV/dicoH 1V((l/fire Avas a faA'ourile book; 
and his letters to Clarinda, and many other 
cori'Gspoiulcnts, owe something to a soleiitioii of 
correspondence of Queen Anne’s lemn. There is 
to bo noticed in Hums not merely a natural • 
lire and gift of exiu-esaion, but a sternly con- 
seientioua culture of the gift. Ho hail scarce any 
Latin, and no Greek, but it is not easy to see how 
his poetical style could have been iiiiproA'cd by a 
knowledge of the.so languages. With Eronch ho 
Avas acipiainted, and hoAvevor much one may 
believe in the educationnlinlluonco of Greek, ib^i-s 
perfectly plain that true literary genius can db- 
poiise Avitli it. Unlike Hogg, Ihivns hatl ahvays 
more or less eonsei<niHly studied tlie technique ot 
his art. Ho only fails when lio imitut«.s tlio artifi- 
cial English manners of his age. Among the early 
inllucnces which gave the ply to his genius, ought, 
no donlit, to be reekoiied the popular tales and 
ballads and songs of Hetty DaA idson, an old-woman 


Avho lived Avitli the poet’s faniilj'. One of the fust 
books that Sir Walter Scott ever possessed was n set 
of baUada, collected l»y iiiuiself avIiou a boy, bound in 
tliroe volumes, ami often rescued Avitli (lidiciilty from 
the sei’vaiits. Hums grew up with the same old 
lays in his ears, not road on lly-sliects, but recited, 
PopvAlav Seotciv i«Mitry and tnuUtions avc thus the 
soil, 03 it Avere, in Avhicli the genius of our two 
Scottish poets grow. Hut Scott siuv life in the 
magic of romance. Burns beheld it iu the light of 
every day. 

Even in boj’hond the education and native 
genius of Burns soon made him friends among 
people bom to a better jilaeo at the table of life 
than his oavu. Hu went to a dancing-school, and 
l>cgaii to make a great deal of love for himself and 
for leas coiilidoiit .swains. He read Allan Haiiisay, 
and liegaii to Avrite a little, Acf[uaiatanco Aiith 
etdlurs and smuggler very consi«levably widened 
Ills moral ideas. He became a kind of rural Don 
Jiuiii, tlioiigh he hful too much licart for the rile. 
it is usclc-ss to deny that the tone of .Scutch rustic 
morality ftl«>ut the relations of the bcxch is, and 
Avas, A’orv like the morality of .Sicilian SAvaiirs in the 
time of Theocritus. If Burns had to appear amon" 
the penitents, there wore seven other sinners Avitli 
him. TIau iustitufcion of wooing a boniAy lassie 
‘Avhen tlie kyc comes Imme,’ the Oeiristys, ns 
Theocritus and Homer call it, lias never been pecu- 
liar to Sicily. Hums was a man of mnro attractions 
ftud stvowgev uasawns than his neighbmws, axvX 
Avhoii that has been said, there is really no more to 
say. A worse man, or a man AA'itli a avovso heart, 
would easily litivc cscaj'ed from the entanudomont 
Avitli Jean Anmmr. A hveUiov man might hnvo 
married Iliglilaml Mary, and been liupny AA’itli his 
one true love, but suoli luck is given to tow. 

The death of Burns's fatlicr in 1784 left him to 
try to farm for lAimscU, Hanning without capital 
AA-as, oven then, like gambliug Avitlioub captnl. 
One roverse meant niiu. Burns’s Imsbiindry Avent 
ill, lio met Jean Armour, the ciitanglenicnt began 
(he \Y(va thou twenty -live), and out of Ida poverty, 
ids pasaioii, bis deapair, and lii.s de.spcrftto mirlli, 
came the extraordinary poetic harvest of 1786. 
Tti this vear belong the Eitistlc to Davie, Death 
unil Dr llornbooli (whwo the poet is voiy frauk 
about his convivialities 1, The Tmi Herds, The Jully 
Jkggws, Hallow E'&n, The Cottar's Sutnmuy Nighx, 
Ilolif U'iUtc's Drityer, The Holy Fair, and The 
Adaress to « ilfonsc. if avo had only the voA-aea of 
tiil.s year, Burns would remain the greatest of 
kiioAvii jmpulav poet.s. His toi)io.s Avero topic, s at 
Avliieh, probably, dozens of other rural iTiymevs 
Avere hmnuAeviug — tho quairels, lay and clerical, of 
the noighhom'liood : banter of local iiotorietics; 
and skotehea of rural niniuior.s, Hut then Bums 
touckoil them AvitU tlie luuiii of an artist j ho Ava.s a 
master already in this craft, and no poet, perhaps, 
of lAiiy language, haa ever attained hucIi a Avild per- 
fection as lie reneiics in the reckless morriinont of 
The J oily Beggars : 

Lifo Is all n varlnniin, 

AVo wsaitl ijrit liow it goes ! 

iMt tiu'iit cant iibuutdccuMiin 
Who Imvo ciiiii’itctuM to lose. 

That Is the i^sciice of Les Guctix; hi. lUohepm 
giA’cs «s a volume of the puetiy of buggavhood, 
but a little is enough. The next year found Burns 
still busy ; it avos another annus viinihilis, thoii'di 
mncli of the A-erse is satirical, and nccessaiiiy 
ies.s interesting. The Tim Dons is a mastcipiece 
of liuinour; The Lament and Dcsjwndcncy reniitid 
OHO of liegiiiev, who sinned in earnest and re- 
pented in A’orse. In this year tlioro Avas abirad- 
aiit trouble Avitli Jean Armour; there Avas 
the lieti-othal to Iliglilaiid Mary, and her death, 
Looking about him for money, that ho might 
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emigi'ato to Jamaica, Burns yul>lishefl the famous 
and much-sought-after Kilmaviicick edition of liis 
iinoms (COO coi>ies, 1780). TJieir fame spread, 
Bui’na got a few pounds, and was just setting sail, 
wlicii tiic praises and ]jr(miiscs of admirers induced 
him to stay in Scotland. In winter lie went to 
Edinliurgh, met tluj wits and the great, was a lion, 
and tasted all the sweets of that estate, Avitli ninch 
more tium ti necessary i)roportioii of the bitter. He 
was ns proud as lie was poor, anil no donVit fancied 
many slights and afiixmts that were ii» the mind of 
no one else. Here, too, Scott saw Ivim, Scott being 
tlieii a buy, and rememhered the lire aiul beauty of 
his dark brown eyes. Tiie poems were reprinted in 
1787, anil .some money came in (about .t/iOO ulti- 
mately). Ihiriis erected a tomi) over rergusson, 
his ill-fated predecessor and master. On vetiivning 
to tlio country, lie was much made of, and, like 
Sir Lancelot in the roiiiuiico, ‘fell to Ids old love 
again,’ Jean Armour. After a Higlilaiul tour witli 
a Llackgiiavd dominie called Nicol, Burns went 
back to Hdiiihnrgli, and began the episdolary 
hirtatioiiswith Mr.sM‘Lehose (Claniuln). Neither 
the friendship with Nicol nor the affair with 
Claviiida was very creditable to Burns’s taste. In 
the ‘ Letters to (jlarinda,’ as Mr B. L. Stevenson 
veiiuvrkK, ‘ the design may be that of an Old Hawk, 
but the style is more .suggestive of a Bird of 
Pai'adiae indeed, Burns elsewhere speaks of him- 
self as ‘an old liawk at the sport’ of bringing Ids 
bird to his feet. Like Keats’s love-letters, the 
letters to Clarinda should have been burned at 
once. But men will write, and women will print, 
wliilo the world stands. By this date Jlr John- 
son had set about publishing his Scots dfustrul 
Museum, to winch we owe all that is briefest and 
briglitest of Burns. He contributed an astonisli- 
ing nninber of the most beantiful, tender, pas- 
sionate, and vivacious songs in any language, 
chiefly adapted to oUl Scotch airs, and moulded 
now and then on old Scotch words. An eilition 
of Scotch songs, with the old words and the 
words of Ihiriifi, would he a valnahie book, 
though not precisely a hook for drawing-rooms. 
Many of the ancient ditties were of a singular 
license, though that does not make them loss 
useful to the student of popular maimers and of 
literary history. But very o/ten, as in the deplor- 
able case of Allan Hainsay'.s verses, the new song.s 
have devoured and destroyed the old. Indeed, as 
Hog'g’ft mother told Scott, printirig jiopular songs 
generally kills their natural life, imieh more than 
the printing of sulistituted words. 

lu 1788 Burns was writing to Mrs M‘Lehose of 
Jean Armour lus ‘ the ex\i[i'iug glimmcv of a farthing 
taper ho.sido tlic glory of tlie nieridian sun.’ Such 
are the lovc.s of tlie poets : here is their gratitude 
— ‘ill loss than two months tliej’’ were married,’ 
Burns proving better tlinn his word. ‘I am the 
fool,’ ho wrote once, 'of my feelings and attach- 
ments. ’ He took ft lease of Ellisirutd farm, on the 
Nith, near Dumfries, and ne.\t year received an 
appointment in the Excise. Tlie following year 
again { 1790) saw the birth of Tam o’ Shautci', written 
in one day. By 1790 Elfislnnd, like all Burns’s 
\s'f>vklly eutevpvises, (aoved a fniluve. In Novemher 
1791 came hi.s farewell to Clarinda f JIrs JLLehose) 
— ‘Had we never loved so kindly,’ and other 
nymphs had been loving rather iiliiidly in the 
meaiilime. Burns left iii.s farm, withdrew to Dum- 
fries and to gauging, liiitcd with the Eroneli 
Bovolutioii, ilrauk, wrote songs, expressed opinions 
tlien thought Batlioal, and made Iiimsclf unpopular 
M'iLh the local lainls. If he wrote lampoons on 
ladies at this date (1794), Hoiace, Alartial, and 
Landor at dillbvont times heliuved no better, In 
1793 he became, one may bo glad to note, a patriot 
again, and wrote songs again.st the Frencli. Ho 


(lied — the deplorable causes of liis death need not 
be lingered over — on July 21, 179G. 

His country has been nmeii scorned for her treat- 
ment of Burns. How was she to treat him ? 1-Ie 
(lesorv’ed, what Socrates said he merited, ‘to he 
kept at the public e.xpeiiso in the town-hall.’ 
But he would not iiave accepted the oiler had 
Scotland possessed a rrytancum, and iiad Scotland 
made the oiler. Ho did not try to live (as others in 
his position, and not ^Yithont a shave of his genius, 
Iiave lived) by literature. He came too early. 
Such a poet now might actually exist ou the pro- 
ceeds ol his poetry. IVhat can tlie world do for 
such geniuses as Burns and Byron? They do not 
‘]ilongh a straight furrow,’ as tlio fh'eck proverb 
ran ; their passions are part of their glory, their 
.sorrow, and their shame. Tlieir reward is immor- 
tality. 

Biirns is so much the greatest of Scotch poets 
that no oLhor comes into the reckoning. Scott is a 
genius more universal, more genial, amt a cliavaeter 
rnlinitely more amialiie and (loliglitfiil. But for the 
more es.seiice of poetry and spirit of song, there is not 
the erpial of Burns, nut only in Scotch verse, hut in 
tlie literature of tlie rvorld. Bappbo and C'atnllns 
are his peeis; perhaps, indeed, no otlier lyric poet 
can lie named with Sappho. The Teulli Muse 
does not compete with mortals, as the Nino 
sang against ThamyrLs the Thracian. She has a 
legeiidaiy magic, and dwells alone. But Catullus, 
with much of tlie fire, all’ection, and humour of 
Burns, has nothing like his range. Burns is 
not only a lyric poet of unsiirpa-ssed energy, 
and of an art usually unerring, but he is a 
satirist, and a descriptive poet second to few. Ho 
takes our hearts by atorin j ho rushes in with the 
fifes and pljie.^ playing gloriously ; he wins us at 
once by a natm-al intrepid gallantly of art. It is 
for this gay courage, or again for his brief natural 
saduesa, that be is wo esteemed, and for an art 
neither faiiy-like, like Keats’; nor magical, like 
Virgil’s; uov fall of wLiming grace, like that of 
Horace ; but simjile, unafrected, completely appro- 
priate. and chis.sically clear. For loyal despair 


pviatc, and chis.sically clear, 
what can cfiual 


Nc'iv ii' tloiio tliat men can do, 

And n' is done in vain ; 

for loyal gallantry, 

oil, Kenniuni’s on and awa, Williel 
for fresh beauty of nature, 

Wlieii o’er the liill the eastern .star ; 
for proud content, 

I ime a wife o' my aiii ! 

for jollity (the rhyme Scott parodied in his last 
year), 

Diyttic, blytlie, and merry was she ; 

for pathos, 

John Anderson, my jo, John I 

and so on. Who can number all tbese watebwortln 
of the Scotch jicojilc, to wliioh a ready response is 
made by how many myriads of hearts all the world 
round ! If he carried the famed theory of Anonssin 
rather far when he wrote 

TJie kirk and slate may S’ao to hell. 

And I'Jl gao to my Anna, 

Ids example was not so attractive ns to tempt many 
readers alter him. It is nob the faults of Burns, ou 
the whole, nor his shamefaced glorying in them that 
remain in the memory and tlio imagination. We 
cannot helievo that ho has really onconraged 
the faults of his countrymen, a.s some say. There 
is no encouragement in that shamefaced glorying 
of ‘ TJio Daddy o’t,’ nor in his jiitiful repentances, 
It is the good element in him, the tender heart, 
and proud courage and sound Immour that survive, 
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tliat inspire liia verse, aiul eomimuiicatG tiicuiselvcs 
to Ilia liearers. On tluj rest tlie rigliteonsncss of 
Olilivion seafetors liis poppy, and leaves hs only tho 
niomoiy of a great poet. 

JiiUiai/yaphi/.—l^ooim ( Kiliimniook, 178G; Edinburgli, 
1787; London, 1787 ; Edinlnirgh and London, 175)3). — 
Editions, witii Life, by Currio (4 vols. iKtndoii, ISW); 
Allan Cnniungham (8 vols. London, 18M); Ghniiibors 

i 4 vols. Ediii. 1851 ) ; and W. Scott Douglas and Professor 
liobol (7 vols. Ediii. 1877-82). See also the Ijfo bj' 
Lockhart; by I’viucmal .Shairp, in ‘EnglMi Men of 
Letters;’ hy Ale.\aiuiei' Smith, in the ‘Globe’ series; 
Letters to Cinrinda (1802; 1843); tlio Essay by Carlyle, 
and that by 11. Louis Stevenson ( Mm and Hooks). The 
best portrait is Nasmyth’.s (1787). 

Burns and Scalds are injuries the bcnly 
caused by exeessivo heat or by olioitiicaL agents. 
Scald is used when the ininry has been iiillictcil 
by bub water, oil, or ntlicr ifnitl in itself Jiannless; 
bitrii, when llaino, liut solids, moUnn metal, or 
(slioniicals lia^'e been tlio cause. But however pro- 
duced, the injury presents innch the same features, 
and rerjiiiios the .same troatineiit. In ininor degrees 
these accidents arc extromeiy eoinmoii ; moreover 
theji’ arc in their RO\'eroi' foriiis far the iuu.sb painful 
of {iijurioH, and tho ino.st coiiiiiionly fatal in civil 
life. J Inpnytrcn’s ola.ssiticatiim in six degrees, 
according to tlie dejith of tho injury, is now gener- 
ally acempted : (1) Skin reddoiKHl ; (2) skin 

hlistored — i.e. cuticle do.stroycil ; (3) tnio skin 
partly dastroyed; ^4) skin wiiully destniycfl; (5) 
soft parts below skin (muscles, tcudaus, &e.) more 
or less (lo.stroyetl ; (G) all parts, incliuUng Imiic, 
destroyed. In almost every burn lioyond rim lirat 
dej'iee, two or inoie of the dogree.H are combined in 
dillment jjarts of tho afl'eeted .sm-fneo. The htst 
two are laroly mot with. Hjit tlie danger to life 
from those injuries depends even more nn their 
extent than on their depth ; if a very largo surface 
of skin be involved, oven in the first or .second 
degree, the case is a serious one ; and the more so 
ttie yofuigor the snll'erer. romons ‘biimed to 
death’ in a conlhigration, however, perish innch 
oftener hy HuUbcntioii, resulting fmm the noxious 
gases evolved, than from the eflects of a hum 
properly so ealloil. 

In a .sovGi'o biirii or scald tho pain is intenno, and 
the Shock (q.v.) and prostration extiemc and often 
fatal. At this stage opiato.s, wannth, and atimu- 
latinj' roinodies are nece.ssnvy. In two days or 
less, if the patient survive the shook of tho iiijiirj', 
reaction sets in, and serious intei'iuil iiillaminatioiis 
frequently occur. The organs situated Iicneath the 
injured surface are often lidectcd, if this he on the 
trunk ; lint whatever part of the skin has suflered 
there is a bendeney to initammalion and ulceration 
of the imieons mehihraiio of tlio digestive tract, par- 
ticularly the dnodemim. Those inf)aniinatioii.s are 
nob reailily ainonablo to treatment, which must in 
the great majority of unso.s bo dirocted chiefly to 
tlie support of tho patient’s strength and tho 
alleviation of Ids suflovings. They oeenr for the 
most part witliin two weeks of the injnrj'; after 
this period, however, there is the further risk that 
lie may sink from exhaustion in eonsefiuence of the 
prolonged suppuration which follows the separation 
of the dead {lortions of tissue in burns deeper than 
tho lii'st ilcgree. 

For the local treabmoiit of bnniH, innumerable 
measures have been rccnininondcil. Here only a 
few' of the simpler applications, suitable to the 
slight degrees and early stages, can he described. 
Tho clothes must he removed with the greatest 
care, cub and nob dragged olf tlio injiirod part, lest 
tho cutielo be adherent and ho torn off w'itli them, 
exposing tho tender skin beneath. If the bum ho 
of tho iirat degree and not oxtonsive, cold appli- 
cations are generally most useful and pleasant to 
tho patient ; lint or rags dipped in plain water, or 
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better, Goiilaid water (dilute solution of suhacetate 
of lend), nr a solution of carbonate of soda, and 
frequently moLstenod, do well. If the injured 
surface be extensive, cold apidicatioiis are ajit to 
increase the shock ami the tendonen' to internal 
inilammations ; and line flour should he thickly 
dnst«d over the surface and cor'ered witli cotton- 
■wool. If the burn he of tho .second degree, tlie 
blisters should he .snipped with scissms and the 
coiitaineil Uuid lot out; hut the raised skin must 
be enrefulR’ jireseived as a iirotection to the teiulev 
surface licmw. In the second and higher degrees 
flour may be used as descrihed abrn'c; or enrron 
oil may be applied on lint or rags. (Canon oil 
consists of lin.seed oil and lime-water mixed in 
equal parts. Any niiirritating vegetable oil, such 
as olive oil, 11103' .suh.stitntca if linseed oil be not 
jirucnralile. It takes its name from the Canon 
ironworks, w’liore it has long been used, and is an 
oxcolleiit application). Carbolic lotion, caiholic 
oil, imlofonii in poii’der or ointment, and inniiy 
otliei* antiseptics, arc useful from their po\\'er o‘f 
preventing putrefaction of the discharges and con- 
sennent imtatHm. A solntion of cocain i.s often 
vaimalde at the early stage from its elfeeb in 
deadening i>nin ; but .such remedies should not lie 
used except to a .small surface wUliont medical 
advice, lest they hecoinc ah.sorhod and cause symp- 
toms of poisoning. It m most important that tho 
dressings bo not changed oftener than ab-sohitely 
ncce-ssaiy, whatever application is adopted ; they 
should lie left till tho (lisclmrgo loosens them, or till 
they become uncomfortable, or offensive on account 
of mitrefaerion of the iletul tissiie.s ami discharges. 

The local ellecLs of burns, particularly those of the 
fourth degree, are of great importance; for during 
and after the healing of the resulting sore.s there is 
an excessive tendency to contraction of the cica- 
trix, and ver3' serio'na doforinity often results, 
cspcciallj' when tlie injury is on tho neck or near 
tho jointfl of the limbs. Severe injuries of this 
kind should therefore ho under sldlled observation 
not only during the healing pr()ce.ss, Init for some 
time after its completion, iii order that, if any such 
tendonej’ apiieaitj, measures may at once bo taken 
to cuuntemet it. 

When the clothes catcli fire, the per-son should 
lie down on tho lliior, and roll Iier.self, or he 
rolled, in the rug, table-cover, or anything suf- 
flciontly volnniinmi.s to stille tlie llnines ; and after- 
wunls the clothes, especially stockings, should he 
reimiveil with great cave, lest tho cuticle alundd 
Sttjiaratc with them, wliich would niateriallj' iii- 
cren-se the aiilferiiigs of the patient. 

Extensive scalds or burns arc r'ery fatal to young 
children; and it must be remembered that their 
skill is more susccjitilile to external impressions, ' 
and will suffer from a degree of heat iimoeuou.s to 
nn julnlt. Infants have frequently been scalded to 
death in too hot baths, or hy too hot fomentations, 
The iiviiiciplKi of treatment for hums nrodueed hy 
the contact of chemical agents to the sKin, are the 
saino as those for burns by fire. 

BlU’Ilside, Amiiikise Everpitt, American gene- 
mi, born at Liborty, Indiana, 23d jlay 1824, served 
an approntieashin to a tailor, Imt leceived a iioin- 
illation to West Point, wliero lie graduated in 1847. 
Ho left the army' ns fiist-lioutehant in 1852, hut 
rctnnicd as colonel of voluntccra in 18GI, com- 
maiideil a brigade at Ikill Him, and in February 
1862 captured Roanoke Island. Having rendered 
iniportnntsci'vices at South Mountain anirAiibiotani, 
he ill November reluctantly superseded M'Clellan. 
On December 13, ho crossed tho Rappahannock, 
and attacked Leo noar Froderickahurg, but was 
repulsed with a los.s of o^'er 10,000 men, and waa 
soon after transfened to the department of Ohio. 
In November 1863 ho successfully held Knoxville 
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ft supenor forco, fin<l in 18(i-t lie le<l a corps 
ninler flvant tliroiij;h tiio l)aU.los of tlie ^S■ iUlevne^s 
and Cold Tlavbour. Rcsi<<nitii^ in April ISfiii, lie 
was elected govenior of Kliode Island (180G-()S), 
and United States senator in 1875 and 1881. IJo 
tiled 3d Soj)teml)er 1881. 

ft sGftpovfc of Fife, on the I'ivth 
of FovtU, 5 miicK N. of Grautnn by steam-ferry 
( 1848). Eftoked by the IMn, 032 fcefc lii'di, it 1ms a 
ijuaiiifc parish clmrcli ( l.'dlt), and the old castle of 
Uossend, where Ohastelard (q.v.) incxivred his 
doom. The harhowr hiiH been luncU improved iiiulcv 
acts of 1870, 1875, and 1881 ; and coal is sliiiijicd in 
lar^'e (|iiantities. Oilworks and a distOleiy fiirnish 
eniploynient j and in .sunnner Burntisland is resorted 
to ns ft wfttering-plftce. It is <h\g of the hair 
Kirkcaldy Imrglis; IV-p. (1841) 1059; ( 1881) 4271. 

Burnt OfTerins:. -^oe Saciui ioi:. 

Burnt Siiimi.T, a due orange-red pigment, 
obtiiiiied by bnriung the feiTiiginoiis oclireoiis eartli 
known as Terra lU Siena. See SlKNA. For 
liuRN-i' Ujiukr, see UMiiKiu 

Burnt StoilCS» antique carneliaiis found in 
ruins, and seeming to have been acteil upon by 
(ire, liaviiig a dull appearaneo oxternallv, hut 
exiiibiting a beanlifnl red colour when hclu up to 
the UgUt. 

Burr^ Aaron, an Ainei'ican statesman, born at 
Newark, New Jersey, Gth February 175(1, graduated 
at Prineeboii, wliero his fatlior and grandfathev 
(jonatiian Kdwards) imil hoen pvoHlileut of tiio 
college, and in 177/i joined the patriot anny, in 
which lie gained a liich reputation, and in 1777 the 
rank of liontonarit-coTonol. Retiring in 1770, ho was 
in 1782 called to tlio har, where he soon beewnc a 
leader. lIcwaRattorncy-geuevul in 1788-00, United 
States senator in 1701-00, and vice-president of 
tlie United States in 1800-4. His ilefoat in a con- 
test for the govornorsljip of Now York led him to 
foi’co (I. duel (lUh July 1804) uu the most active of 
Ids opponents, Ale.vander Hamilton, wlm had been 
Jiis personal rival for iniiuy years, and udio now fell 
mortivlly wounded at tiro lirsb fire. Burr tied to 
Soutii OavoUna, and tlunigU indicted for uuiixlor, 
I'Ctniiicd after the excitement iuul snlisidod, uinl 
eoiuplated Ids term as vioo-presidont. Ho now pre- 
pared to raise a force to oonqner Texas, and estah- 
lish there n ropuhlio, whimi luij^ht dotacli tiro 
western states from the Union. This ontcrpi'iso was 
l)roclaime(I by tiio ju’csiclent, ami Burr tried for 
treason (1807). Acquitted, hut bankrupt in reputa- 
tion, he spent some wretched years in Europe, and 
in 1812 veturned to Ids law nj-actieo in New York. 
Here, sliuimccl by soeioty, the unhappy man, who 
liad long survived all tlio niemhers of iiis ou-ii 
family, died on Staten Islniid, 14tli September 1830, 
in a home h>v whiuh ho was imlehted to the charity 
of an old friend. Burr was a man of the world, of 
polished m.amiors and fascinating address. He 
early adopted pronouncedly inlidel view.s. 

Burra Burra is the name of a famous copper 
mine in Simtli Awstvaliiv, 101 miles N. by E. of 
Adelaide. From 1844, wlien it was discovered, 
to 1875, 215,000 tons of ore, valued at ;£4, 000,000, 
were raised. 

Biirraiql IiilcG a narrow inlet at tlie south- 
west eovnev of British Coluiuhia, a little north of tlm 
month of the Fr.aser Eivei'. Nino miles long, it forma 
one of the finest liarbonr.s on tlie I’acifie const, 
deep, safe, and easy of access for the largest sliips. 
It has hecoiiiB of much luore importance to the 
world by tlio opening of tiio Canada Pacific Rail- 
way, who.se terminus is at Vancouver on the nortli 
shore of tills inlet. 

Blir*rcc<I {^parganitmi), a genus of Typliacem 
closely allied to the Bulrush (q.v.), and ot similar 


habitat and distribution, hut roiuUly distinguished 
hy its glohose Ilowor-lieads. 

Buri‘ij\iia» a town of Spain, 34 miles N. of 
Valencia, and I mile from the iMcditermnean. Pop. 
10 , 0 ') 8 . 

Biirritt, Erjinr, a distingnlshed advocate, of 
the doetrines of the Peace Society, and wuloly 
known as ‘ the learned hlacksniith,’ was horn at 
Now Th'itain in Connecticut, United States, 
December 8, 1810. He was hionglit up to the trade 
of a blacksmith, wliicli ho pur, sued lu his native 
place and at Worce.stev, Massachusetts, whither ho 
removed ; Imt ilevoted all his leisure to study, 
especiallv to iimtliematics and langimgc.s. tn tlio 
latter field of study lii.s range was very wide, ein- 
iiraeiug move or less I/titin, Clveck, Hehrew, Avivhic, 
and other oriental tongues, and almost all modern 
European languages. He was, however, much better 
known to the world ns an earnest apostle of peaco 
than ns a scholar. At Worcester ho edited the 
Chfhf'iun CiUzcu, lulvocatiug the poaeofnl settle- 
ment of interufttiomil difliculties and tlio dootrino 
of ‘uiiiver,“al hrotheriiood,’ for wliicli purpose ho 
also travelled through Europe and tho United 
States. Iiis cliicf works arc HjKivks fvQM the Avail 
(1848), Oltae Leaves (1853), rcaoc L'apevs (1809), 
Lectures (i/id Speeches, and A Wul/c p'om John o’ 
GroiU's to Inna's End ( 180.5). He took a promhienb 


States consul at Birmingham. Ho dioil at Now 
Britain, flth March 1870. Soo the momovial vohuuo 
containing his Lifo, hy CUavlca Novtlioud (1870). 

Ituvi’OugliHt John, a popular autlior on both 
Hides of the Atlantic, horn m lioxhnry, New York. 
Ajiril 3, 1887. Ho was hvonfjjht up on a farm, anil 
after snme yonr« of teaching, jonrmvUsuh and clovk- 
ing in tlio troasul'y dopavtinout at Wasliiugton, lio 
flcttlcil down in 1874 on a farm in New York, to 
(livido Ids time between literature, fruit-cnltui'c, 
and poriodic duties ah a hanlc-oxaininor. HIb books 

groat 
'.riio 
Sunshine 

(1875), Birds and Poets (1^17), Locusts and Wild 
IloM}/ ( 1872), PepaeUm ( 1881 ), Fresh Fields ( 188<t), 
and Signs and Seeisons ( 1880 }. 

Bursary (Ento I, at, Imrsarius, 'a treastu'or,’ 
from Gr. hursc, ‘ft skin’), tlio ftnnuftl iirocoods of 
ft sum pormaneatly invested for tlio inaintoiiancu of 
a studoat at a Scotch aocomlavy school or univevsity. 
Elsewhere a hur.sar is morefv the trcafiiirer of a 
college or monastery. A munher of .small bursarios 
were long tho only equivalents at the Scotch 
universities for tho seholavships of tho English; 
hut hy the University Coimnifisicmers of 18G3 many 
of these were eon.solidated into others of greater 
value for the oncoiiragemeiit of the higher learning, 
for which thei'o had hitherto ijcen tho mo.st meagre 
pvoi'isiou. Many vestvictionB that had hecomo 
antiijnated were removed, hub a mimlier of prea- 
entation bursaries wore alloived to remain, .somo 
with a iireforeiice for a particular name, or jiative.s 
of a pavticulav district. Since 1863 a cousidcvivhlo 
nninhorof scliolar.sliip.s for graduates, corresponding 
to English fellowships, have been founded hy private 
individuals, particularly in Eclinhiirgh and (lias- 
gow 5 fts well as many additional Imv-saries for 
undergraduates, among tlieiu ten founded at Edin- 
hurgli in 1881 hy Tlioniiia Carlyle to coinmemnvato 
the name of his wife’s fatiter. At Edinhnrgii there 
are now over 200 bursaries of values varying from 
£2, las. 6d. to £100. At Glasgow tlievc arc about 
200 bursaries, many of them small, tho largest 
about £100. Its Snell exhibitions to Balliol 
College, Oxford, and its four Clark scholaraliips, 


ami perioaic (inties as a pauic-oxniiniier. ttiB uooti 
moHtly d<ial with country life, and hKow grei' 
sympatliotlc insight into tho life of nature. Tli 
cliior are U'^ake Boltin (1871), IFiiitcr Sunshii 
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the last aiuoiinluifr to as mucli us £200, uve the 
cliief provision ft)r higher learning. At St Andrews 
there are over 100 Imrsavics, varying in atiioimt 
from £(■) to £o0 ; and at Aberdeen there arc more 
than 250 bursaries, varying from £5 to £50. 

Illirsclieid, a mamifactiiring town of Prussia, 
on the Wupper, 20 miles SE. of Diisseldorf. Pop. 
(1885) 0828. 

Ulirschciiscliaft is the name of a famous 
association of German students, at one time pro- 
minent in tlie politics of the Fatherlaml. The 
name is derived from BursvJi, a word ordinarily 
meaning ‘student’ or ‘young fellow,’ but more 
properly a student as memljcr of an as.sociation. 
Bnrscli is itself from the Lat. bursa, ‘ i)urse,’ the 
common fund of a company of students living at 
a common table in the universities of the mirldio 
ages. Tiio burschcnschaft was a club of students 
who had fought in tlie great wav of liberation, and 
was founded at Jena in 1818. The motto was 
‘ Hononr, Freedom, Fatherland,’ and the nini was 
in contrast to the mainly cimvivial eharactev of 
otlier student clubs, to cherish the higher ideals 
of patriotism, and especially of Gerinau national 
unity. At a great festival at the Warthnrg in 
1817, almost all the other Gorman nnivevslLies sent 
vepresontatives ; and the burschcnschaft soon com- 
prised students of fourteen muvcr.sitics. It was in- 
evitable that in the time of reactionary policy the 
cluh shouUl ha suspected of vovolutionary teiulcn- 
cioH{ Sand, the murderer of tho iniponulav Kotzo- 
hue, was an old momhor; and in 1810 the hni'sclion- 
Hobafb was disHolved by tho Pn^ssian mul otlier 
govornmonts. The result was the formation of 
munoroua secret and really revolutioiuii'y associa- 
tions, in consoquonce of winch Imndredsof wtudonts 
were prosocuted and imprisonccl (some for years), 
and several condomiied to death (thougli not oxe- 
outod). It WHS nob bill 1840 biiat Prussia gave an 
amnesty to those im\iUcated in the a«H<iciatioas 5 
and after 1848 nil kinds of sbudonb clubs woro 
freed from tho severe rostriotions that liad ^0 
long erented inisoliiofj and allowed to conduct 
themselves very much in tlieir own way. 

Blll'Sicillt a town of Stad’ordslilre, within tlio 
iiavliamonbcuy borough of Hanley, 20 inilcH N. by 
W. of Statl’ovd. It \» known, m the ‘uuithev of 
tho potteries,* the pottery manufacture having 
boon liei'G establishod alioiib 1(144. Porcelain and 
pottery of all kinds— Parian, Iron ami stone 
ware, &o. — are produced on n largo sealo, as well as 
oiieansbio. tiles. Tlicre is also a glass manufactory. 
A lino town-hall, Renaissance in’ stylo, with a lofty 
clock-tower, was cveeted in 1865. Burslem was tlie 
liirtliplace of Josiali Wedgwood (1730-65); and a 
■Wedgwood Memorial Institute was opened in 1870 
to sen’Q as a scliool of art, a free library, and n 
museum. Pop. ( 1851 ) 16,954 ; ( 1881 ) 20,522. 

Burton, Sm FnEDHiiio WinuAiir, Avater- 
colour painter, was born in County Clare in 1816, 
and cilucated at Dublin. In I860 he became a 
momhor of the Society of Painters in Water 
Clolours ; in 1874, ilircotor of the National Gallery ; 
and in 1884 he Avas knighted. 

Burton, John Hill, historian, Avas born at 
Aboi'dcon on the 22d of August 1809. Having 
graduated at Marisclial College, jUierdcen, ho 
was articled to a laAvyer, hut soon came to the 
Edinhnvgh bar, whore, how’ovcr, lie mainly devoted 
himself to study and letters. Ho aa’US in 1854 
appointed Secretary to tho Prison Board of Scot- 
land, and became one of the Prison Commissioners 
for Scotland. Ho held tho old oflice of Historio- 
grapher Royal for Scotland, Avas LL.D. of Edin- 
burgh University, and D.C.L. of Oxford. He died 
near Edinhuvgh, 10th August 1881. For a long 
series of years, from 1833 downwards, he was a 


contributor to tlie IVcsf/iu'iisUi' llcview of articles 
on laAV, history, and political economy; to Black- 
icoud's ]\f(t(jazi)ic, the Hcoismun, iS:c., ho furnished 
iiiaiiy liteinvy sketches ; and ho Avas a con- 
trilnitor to tlie lirst edition of this EncAiclopmlia. 
Among Ids original Avorks maybe mentioned Life 
of Jl'ume (1840), Lires of Biinon Lord J^ovut and 
l)iinca/i Forbes of CuUoden (1847), Political and 
Social Ecoiioinij (1849), Nurraticcs from Criminal 
Trials in Scotland, A Manual of Scottish Law, A 
Treatise on the Law (Scottish) of Bankruptcy, 
Ristor}/ of Scotland front the Revolution to the 
EoilineUon of the Last Jacobite Insurrection (1853), 
The llislonj of Scotland from AaricoMs Invctsion 
to the licvolntion of 1688 (7 vols. 1867-70; iieAV 
edition, enlarged and partly rewritten, 8 a’oIs. 
1873), Tho Book-Uuntcr (1862), The Scot Abroad 
(2 A-ols. 1864), The Cairnr/onii AfaurUutns (1804). 
He edited vols. i. and ii. of the licgialer of Privy 
Council (Scotland) for 1545-78; and issued A 
Rislory of the licign of Qncen Afine iu 1880. 
He further edited the Avorks of Beiithara (in con- 
junction Avith Sir John Bowriiig), with an able 
introduction ; and published a volume of Bai- 
thumiana. Seo The Book-Ifuntor, ncAV edition 
(1882), with Memoir by his wife. 

Burton, Sill IliciiART) Francis, one of the 
most daring and successful of modern travellers, aa’hs 
born in 1821 at Ilarham House, ITertfovdsUive, the 
son of Colonel J. N. Burton, and was educated 
in Franco and England, In 1842 ho entered the 
Indian service, and served in Sind under Sir 
ChavleH Napier. la 1851 lie published Uia livsb 
important Avork on Sindh. Burton acipiircd a very 
familiar aoipuiiiitanco Avitli Hindustani and Porfliau, 
uud learned to speak Arabic Hko a native. Ho 
roHolveil to explore Araliia in the rlisguiso of an 
Afghan pilgrim ; aud after a visit to England, in 
1851 ho set imb on his journey. His Personal AW- 
qf to IHlgrinxiige to M Mcdinah and Mecca 
(1866} noAV etl, 1870-80) records one of the moat 
daring feats on record. Hi» next jonruoy Avas into 
tho eiuuitry of tlie Sonullis, in Enstorn Africa. 
Ho AVfts chief of tlio statT to General Bcateon in tho 
Crimoa. In 1850 ho sot out in company Avith 
Spoko (q.v.) on tho journey Avhioh led to tlie dis- 
covery and exploration of the groat lake of Tan- 
ganyilca (q.v.), and aftorAvavds Iravcllod in North 
America. In 1801 ho married, and avas appointed 
con.snl at FornnTido Po ; and Avhilo hokFing this 

a ointiiiont, lie visited tho Cameroon Mountains, 
Avont on a niissioii to the king of Dahomey, 
lie Avns snhsoquently consul at Santos in Brazil, 
and at Danmscua; and in 1872 he succeeded Charles 
liOver in tho poBb of British consul at Trieste. In 
1876-78 ho paid tAA'O A’isits to Miilian. In 1882 lie 
visited tlie gold-producing country of the Guinea 
const, along Avith (Captain Cameron. He has 
receiveii the gold medal of both tho English and 
French gengraphioal sociotie.s. He is master of 
thirty-five langimgoH and dialects. Ho receii'ctl tho 
honour of knigUtliooil in 1886. Lady BurUnij ayUq 
is of a Catliolio family, Jins been the coiniianian of 
his Avandcrings since 1861, and ha.s Aviltten a narra- 
tive of traA’el, Arabia, Egypt, India (1876), and 
Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, &e. (1875). 

Among Burton’s inanyAvorks are: First Footsteps 
in East A frica ( 1856 ), I'he TmIcc Regions of Central 
Africa (1800), The Gity of tho Saints (1861), Wan- 
derings in West Africa (1803), The File Basin, 
Vi/cra7n and the Vampire (1809). Ho Ima also 
Avritten tAVO otlier books on Siiul, and Avorka op 
Goa, Abbeokiita, Paraguay, Brazil, Syria, Zanzi- 
bar, Iceland (Ultima Thule, 1875), Bologna, and 
Midian ; on Falconry, SAVovd Exorcise, and Bayonet 
Exercise; has given us a translation of OsLnsiadas 
of Cainnens ( 1880 ), his lyrics, and a Life and Com- 
we«tory (1881); aud alustory of The Sword (1883), 
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Iti 1885-88 lie nuhliHhecl ft new and literal trans- 
lation of the AmhUm N/ffhfii (q.v.) iinilor tlie title 
of T/iC Thousand 2\iijhts 'and a Night, in 10 vols. 
(lOvols. aii(i (j vols. of supplonieiit), of wliicli liis 
wife issued an expurgated edition for popular per- 
usal. There is a Life of him by Hitchman (1887); 
and ho is engaged on a regular autobiography. 

Iluvtoil, Rohkut, author of the Anatom]! of 
Afefdtjcho/g, was tiorn at Liudley in Loicestor.sliii'e, 
in ]r)77, and ediicateil at Nuneaton and Sutton 
Coldfield, He entered .llrasenirse College, O-xford, 
in 151)8, and in 15G!) was electert scfniliir of Chri.st 
Church. In 1014 he took his H.l)., aiul two years 
later was presented hy the dean anil chapter of 
Olii'isfc Ohnrch to the vicarage of St Thomas at 
Oxford, and about 1G.80 l»y Lord Berkeley to the 
rectory of Segravo in his native eounty. Both 
livings he kept ‘ with much ailo to his dying day,’ 
and appears to have cnntimied all his life at 
Christ Chiircli, wliere ho dieil 25th January 1039, 
leaving behind him a line collection of hooks, many 
r>f wliicli were bequcfttlieil to the Binlluiaii. Ho wa.s 
liuvicil in tiie nortn aisle of Christ Ohurch Cathedral, 
where a niounment was erected to his mcniory, on 
which Ills hiisb was placed, with the calculation of 
liis nativity in.scrilied above it, and heneatli the 
epitaph he had composeil for himself : Taucis notiis, 
fiiiwioyibus tfiHoUis, hie javet Dcwoci'itus Junior, 
cui vitcim dcdi't cl mortem Mchincholia. His death 
took place at or very near the time ho had forotold 
some years licfpre by the calculation of bis own 
nativity. Tliis gave vise, Wood tells us, to a vejiort 
Chat ho had ‘ seiit up his soul to heaven thnr’ a slip 
about his nock.’ Burton is thus dascribed by 
Anthony h. Wood i ‘Ho was an oxneb mathenuUieiaiij, 
a curious calculator of nativities, a gouoral luiwl 
scholar, a thro’ paced philologist, and one that 
ui\ilo\“ftt<wuI tho surveying ef Innas wel!. Ah lie wixs 
hy many accounted a severe stmlonb, a dovouror of 
aubliors, a molaiiclioly and humorous person j so hy 
others, wlio^ know him well, a person of great 
honesty, plain dealing, ami olinrity. I have hoard 
some of the nntionta of Christ Cliuvch often any 
that Ids company m'Os very merry, fnceto ami 
'nvorille, and no man in Ills timo did surpass him 
nr liis ready ami dextrous interlarding Ids oomiiuiu 
discourses among them with versos from tho iioots 
or sentences from ciaHHioal a>\tliovs, >Yhich being 
then all the fashion in tho nidvoi-sity, made Ids 
company more accoiitablc.’ Little is known of Ids 
Hfo, hut there is one .stoiy in Bishop Konuet’a 
Jlcgisler and Chroniele {1728) that must not lio 
onnttcdj fnnn tho light it thTO^Ya im a passage almui 
Deiiinoritns in Burton's prefaco : ‘ In an interval of 
Vapouns lie would he oxtreamely jdeasant, and raise 
Laughter in any Company. Yet I havo heard that 
nothing at last could nmlcehiiii laugh, hub going 
down to the Bridge-font in Oxford, and heaving 
the Ihirge-mcn scold and storm and swear at one 
another, at winch he would sot Ills Hands to Ids 
Hides, ami laugh most profusely.’ 

The lii-st edition of the Anatomy of Melancholy 
was in rjuavto form, and appeared in 1021. Tour 
more editions in folio wore imhlishcd witliin the 
autlior’s lifetime, cacli with .succe.ssive alterations 
and addition.^, .spite of the author’s anuouncement 
in the preface to the third (1028) that ho would 
make no more ehaiige.s. In this edition also lirst 
appeared the famous oiiihleiiiatic frontispiece. The 
final form of the liook was the sixth edition 
(1(151-52), printed from an aiuuitated copy given 
just lieforc Burton’s death to tho puhlislier,' Homy 
Cri]>ps, who g.ained, Wood tells ns, great profit out 
of the hook. Tiiis groat work Is divided into three 
divisions, each suhilivided into sections, members, 
ojxti subseetions, and each preceded hy an elahorate ■ 
synopsis of its content.s, Part I. ‘treats of the 
causes and aymptoins of melancholy, Part 11. of ' 
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the euro of molaneholy, and Part HI. of love 
! melancholy and religions melancholy. One of the 
most interesting parts of the book i.s the long 
' prehice, ‘Hemoeritus to the Header, ’ _ in which 
Iliwton giN’CS indirectly an account of himself and 
his studies, and apologises for not having liastowed 
ills time on the composition of books of divinity, 
hir wJiioli ho saw ‘ no such great need,’ there being 
‘so many books in that kind, so niany oom- 
mentatoVH, treatises, pamphlets, expOHition.s, ser- 
mons, tiiat whole teume.s of oxen cannot draw 
tliem.’ Burton has liad no better critic than 
himself in this suriie preface. He says : ‘ I havo 
laboriously collected this Cento out of divers 
Writers, and that sine infm-ia, I have wronged no 
authors, hub given every man his own.’ And 
furtlier, of Ids .style he .says i ‘ I ne‘dect phra.se.s, 
and labor wliolly to inform my readers nmlei'staml- 
ing, and nob to please his ear; ’bis not my study or 
intent to compose neatly, which an Orator roepnves, 
hilt to express my.self readily and plainly as it 
liajipens. Ho that as a liivor runs sometimes pre- 
cipitate and swift, then dul .and slow ; now ilirect, 
then /)cr ambages; now deep, then siiallow; now 
muddy, then clear ; now broad, then narrow ; dotlv 
niy stile ilow : now serious, then light; now 
co'mieal, then .satyrieal ; now more elaborate, then 
renussQ, as the present sahjoct rcfpiircd, or as at 
that time I was alVaetod.’ In the same preface he 
tells uH 'I wnb of melaucholy, by being bnsio 
to avoid melancholy ... to comfort one sorrow 
with another, idlenes witli idlonos, id cx viperu 
theriuGim, make an Antidote out of that \ntich 
was tliu primo cause of luy disease.' 

Tliis Hirango bonk is unirpto in its intoroHt, and 
is far more systonmtic in its cnimtniotinn tlian 
the KUpcrllcial or merely oocasional reader is apt 
to imagine. It is indeed a farrago from all, oven 
tho most out-of-tlio-way classical ami medieval 
xvrlters, yot not one miotation out of nil his 
nondcrouH learning but lends strength or lllustra- 
lion to liis argument. Every page is marked 
hy keen irony, profound and often gloomy humour, 
and by strong and o.xcollcnt sense; wliilo througii- 
out tlie liook there runs n deep undertone of earliest* 
ue.s.s that fits well u'itli its coiieludiiig .sentences, 
and at times riso.H into a grave eloquenoe of quite 
singnlav charm. The ' fantastic old great man ’ is 
as curtain of immortality ns the greatest masters in 
English literaturo, and his readers will over love 
him with no common love. Boswell tells us tliat 
Hr Johnson said Burton’s Amiiomu Mclan' 
eholy wflH the only hook that ever tooK him out of 
bed two hours sooner than ho wished to riso ; and 
Chavlo.s Lamb shows blio inlluonce of tho hook not 
less in many a turn of his own fpiaint style tlian 
in that marvellous direct imitation, tlie ‘‘Onrioiis 
Fragments extracted from a Common-Place liook 
wliieii belonged to Hobert Burton, the fani(ni.s 
author of tlie Anatomy of Melancholy,' lir.st ])uh- 
lislied in 1801 in the small v’olumo containing tho 
tragedy of John iVoodvil. Milton’s L'Allairu and 
11 Penscroso owed much to ‘ The Author’s Abstract 
of Melancholy ’ prefixed to his liook, and Forriar in 
1798 pointed out to the world the indebtedness of 
.Sterne. Byron spoak.s of its great value as inatevials 
‘fill' literary convensatioii,’ hut Wood liad longheforo 
pointed out this merit : ‘ ’Tis a book so full of 
variety of reading, that gentlemen who havo lost 
their time and arc put to a jmsli for invention, 
may furnish themselves witli matter for common or 
.scholiistical dl.scour.so and writing,’ 

Klirton-on-Trcut, a municipal hnrongh of 
East StaBonlsliire and South Derbyshire, 25 miles 
from Stallbnl, on tho rivor Trent, with stations on 
the Mhlland, London and Nnrtli-Westorn, Great 
Northern, and North Staflbrd railways. The 
Grand Trunk Canal also passes the tonm, and onter.s 
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the Trent below. Tlie ancient bridge of tliifty-fonr 
arches wna replaced in 1804 Ijy a new one of 
twent;^-nincarenc3. llurton-on-Trent owes its rapid 
extension to the ]n•e^^■ing of alo, which is the staple 
product of the place. The opouiiig of the Mid- 
land liaihs’ay in 1839 paved the way for future 
progro.ss. C'otton-spiniujig was at first the chief 
industry, but this has been discontiniieil since 
1849. Its ri.se and progre-ss as a brewing centre has 
lieen largely due to the suitability of the water for 
this purpose, There was some sinsn local trade in 
boor in tlio ICtli century iiero ; Burton ale had a 
repute in London in 1(330; and n considerable export 
trade had been established ivith the Baltic juirts bj' 
the iniddlo of the 18th century. Biirton-on-Trciit 
had nine browories in 1791, sixteen in 1851, and 
now there are thirty, .some of them, such as those 
of Bn.?s (f[.v.) anil Allsopj) ((j.v.), being on a 
scale of unpavalloled magnitude. These thirty 
hreu'ei'ies employ about 8000 men and hoys. There 
are, of course, oxtonsii’o cooperages, and also 
iron-foundries. Tlio town wan incmporateil by 
royal charter, dated 3d f>optoml)or 1878. Tt has an 
endowed school, a graminar-sehool, and various 
hoard schools. There is a recrealion-gitjund, with 
wallcs and gardens, reading-rooms, and literary 
institutions. A clmrcli or monastery wa-s erected 
by the Trent in the 9Lh century; Burton Abbey 
M as founded ainl endowed l)y ’ ^Vulfr^c, Earl of 
Marcia, in 1002. It was made over by Hemy VIII. 
witli its lands to liis secretary. Sir William I’aget, 
ancestor of the present lord of the manor, the iVIar- 
quift of j\.nglesey. In a fray whicti took place in 
1321 on tile old briiigo, the forces of Thoiiiau, Karl 
of Lancaster, wore defeated by those of Edward II. 
The town snffeTcd in the civil wars of the 17th 
century, and has suHbred repeatedly Ire floods, the 
water standing to a dcptli of 4 or 5 feet on seme 
streets in 1870. Pop. (1801)18,745; (1881)39,285. 

ItiirtSClLCid, a town of Rhenish Pimsia, about 
half a mile distant from Alx-la-Ghapelle, boa a 
good trade, u’ith innnufactnres of u'oollen cloths aiul 
ea.s8iiiiere.s, and celebrated sulplmr springs and 
hatha, vvith a tompevaturo of 100'’ to 1^* F. Fop. 
(1885) 12,139. 

Bill'll, or Boeuob, an island of the Malay 
Archipelago, in the residency of Amhoyna, from 
whicli it lies about 40 miles to the w. Area, 
with the small island of Amblan, 3360 sq. in.; 
population variously estimated at from 10,000 to 
50,000. The niarsliy coast-lands are notoriously 
unhealthy, hut hifty mountains vise in the interior, 
one peak (Tomalioo) attaining an altitude of 10,320 
feet. A tlciiso natural forest covers most of the 
country, and only a very small portion has been 
hroiigllt under cultivation. The soil is rich, and 
vegetation everywliero luxuriant ; hut tlio only 
important article of export is Cajopufc-oil (q.v.). 

Bury, a ilom-ishing manufacturing town of 
South-east Lancashire, ou a visiug ground hacked 
by hills on the nortli and east, between the Irwell 
and the Roche, 10 miles NNW. of Manchester. The 
woollen manufacture introduced by Flemings^ in 
the 14th century attained its zenith under liliza- 
heth, hut iiatl greatly declined by 1738, when Bnry 
was merely ‘ a little market-town,’ and it has long 
been all hut eclipsed by the cotton industiy. 
Besides spinning and weaving factories, there are 
important paper, print, bleach, and dye works, and 
some large foundries and engine manufnctoriea. In 
the vicinity are excellent free-stoiie quarries, and 
abundant coal-niine.s. The tmvn has Loon inuoh 
improved in drainage, and an aniplo snpply of 
water introduced. Some improvements in the 
cotton manufacture arose here— notably, the inven- 
tion by John Kay of the fly-slmttle. Sir Robert 
Peel (1788-1850) was born at Bury in a cottage 
80 


near Chamber Hall, his father being a great calico 
manufficturer. In 1852 a bronze statue of him ivas 
erected in the inarket-squaie, Bnry wa.s made a 
parliamentary horongli, returning one meinlier, in 
1832; amlwisiucorporated ns a imuiicipal Ijovough 
inl87fi. Pop. (1851)31,262; (1881)49,740. 

Bliry* Rioiiakd db. See Aunoeri'Ille. 

BiiryBig Beetle {Necropkorm), a genius of 
Coleopterous (q.v'.) imsccts, of the family Silphidm, 
ivith short club-shaped antennn*, remarkable fur 
their habit of burying the bodies of mice, moles, and 
other small animals, in oi'dci' to deposit tlieir eggs 



in them, and to provide a supply of food for their 
Inrvfc. They all produce a cliirping noise caused 
by i-ubhing the liftli abdominal ring against the 
unnc-covcre. When touched they gii'G oil' a fiuiil 
with an extremely fetid and pei-sia'tent smell. They 
ore often covereil with little red uutca. Some of 
the species are natives of Britain, among which is 
N. vesjiiUo, in which the habits wore first observed. 
This tonu is still eommouev in Kome parts of eou- 
tiiicutal Europe, It is a black heetfo, about an 
inch long, until two bright orange hands on its 
wing-covers, its sensQ of smell would seem to he 
extremely acute, and a dead animal soon attracts 
it, a iMur generally arriving together to feed upon 
tlie body. Tlie male proceeds to inter the corpse if 
sufficiently small, previous to which, liowovor, they 
have Bomotiiiics to drag it to some distance to a 
place siiitahlo for their purpose. The head of the 
insect is the only tool employed in the opei-ation, 
aud is held sloping outwards, and employed in a 
manner which exhibits great muscular power. A 
fiin-ow is fir.st made aioiind the body, then another 
•within the Urat, and so on till the earth is so exca- 
vatwl from beneath, that the body begins to .sink, 
wiien the iiwects, by great cffbrts, ili’ftg it down into 
tilio hole, and when it is fairly in, the excavated 
earth is tliromi back over i t. The female then lays 
her eggs in it; and wlion this is accomplished, and 
the cravings of appetite are satisfied, it is loft for 
the larvie, ivhich are of a lengthened form, with 
six feet, wJiitisli coloiti', and a brou’n liead. — I’lie 
known species are mostly natives of Europe and of 
North America. Silpha and otlier genera of the 
same family ore common fonus ou dead and putre- 
fying bodies. 

Biiry St IJdiiiiiiids, or St Edmundshurv, 
a clcnii, well-built town of West SniVolk, pleasantly 
situated on the little river Lark, 20 miles NW. of 
Ipswich, and 76 NNE. of London. Tlio Villa 
yavstini perliaiw of the Romans, it recoiyocl its 
name from Edmund the Martyr, wlio on Clivistmas- 
day 868 was crowned liero king of the East Angles, 
and who in 870 ■was sliofc to death at Iloxno 
l>y the Danes. His relics wore translated Iritlier 
in 903, and iu 1020 Canute reared a Benedictine 
nbb^ ill his honour, which in time became the 
richcBt and most important in England, Glaston- 
bury only excepted. At the dissolution its annual 
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income U’as cr(uivalent to £200,000 of our money. 
Of tlii« e^taWishment little nou’ 

rc»iaiii9 Init the noble Alibey Gate (1327-77), 
I)cc(n-atO{l In style, and 02 feet liigli ; and the 
Not'iiiaii ToU'ev or Glinreli Gate {c-irca 1000), a 
<l«advtuJK'rlar tewev of niaswive alinjilicity, 86 feet 
Tlie onniifonii cliurcli ilself, wliicli measurcMl 
nl2 by 212 feet, is rcyrcsented only hy the west 
front ami llie ^liors of the centiul tower, one of 
wliioh hoars the inserintion : ' Near this spot, on 20th 
No''eiu)jer 121*1, Canlinnl Lnngton and the Baivns 
swore at St Ediminirs altar that they would 
obtain fv<nn King »Ioiju the ratiiieatiou of Magna 
Charta.’ -Vnioiiy the many religicnis jiiul charihilde 
institutions conneeted with the abhey, of M'hich 
liovtidiiH still exist, is St Saviour’s Hospital, 
fouinlecl by tiiut notable abbot, Samson, whoso life 
and iiutions, as recalled by Jocelin (>j[.v.) do Brake- 
londe, (Javlylo has so \-ivir|'ly reeallecl in Ins Pmt and 
PrtscHh 'i'he poet fA’ilgsvlc was a. monk of llnvy 
St Ediniiiuts ; and lUsliops Gardiner ami Jllomlicid 
and Sir Nicholas Haeon were natives. Parlia- 
ments ware held liuro in 1272, 1200, ainl 1440, 
the Inst (»f wliieh (iidcred the arrest of Hinnphrey, 
the gnotl Duke of Gloneester, who Mns found dead 
ill ids hed the iiimiiing after his aru'st; and 
soveveiyns as Into ivs Elizabeth’s lime were often 
imblv oiitortnined at Bnry St Eilnmmls. St Mary’s 
and fSt James’s cluirches are IwtU lino Gothie edilices 
Ilf the Idtli centmy! in the former is the tomb of 
ilfaiy Tiulov, tlio widow of Louis Nil. of I'Vnnec. 
The giuniinar-sehonl, founded in 15.)0 by Edward 
VI., was rebuilt <m a new site in 1883 in Queen 
Anne style at a east of £ 12,600. Boimldstm was 
one of its lioad-nmstcrH, and amongst its scholars 
have been Saiicvoffc, Cumberland, IHomlield, Eitz- 
genild, and Si'cddiiig. Defoe, Wollaston, and ‘Mr 
PiekwicU' were residents, llury St Kiliuiinds, in- 
deed, is I'ieiior in nteinoHe.s than, perhaps, any town 
of iW size. The vmy pdice onice is an «ld Norman 
hense, a »vnag(i”:ue once, and known still as 
Moyso’s Had ; whilst tlio guildhall lias intercHting 
remains of antiquity. Among tmulera buih.Unga 
may he noticed the com cxchango (1862), the 
SiiO'olk Goneral Hospital (1820: rebuilt 1S64), the 
new barraiihK (1878), and the Mcchunic-s’ Institute 
(1853-78). Three iiiilcB samtli-west of Bmy 8t 
E'iinnudH in lokwortU House (1702), the splcmlid 
Boat of tlie Marquis of Hrjstol. Since 1883 Ihiry 
St EtlmumU has vetuvmnl only one member to 
parUainent, Pop. (ISOl) T&w; (18*11) 12.5,38} 
(1881) 1(1, 111. .Sue Gilliiigw/Uer’s llistonj o/ Ht 
Jidoinmishnyy (1804). 

B u sa«fUiiio. See IIjsacqui.no. 

Biisa'co, a ridge (].S‘2(i feet) on the noith side 
of tbs liver Mondego, in the J’ortugnese piovlucc 
of lloii'ii, 10 miles NHE. of Coimbra. Here 
Wellington, with 40,00b Hiitish and Portuguese 
troops, vepulscd the attack of iSIassena with 65,600 
Preneh, 27tii .Seplemher 1810, 

Rusbecq, Ocin:u Giuski.ixdk, a Flemish 
diplomatist, was horn .at Cominines in 1522, and 
educated at Loii\',iin, Paris, and Padua. He helil 
Various ofHcc.s at tlie court of the emperor; hut is 
best known as amimssador of Perdiuand (15,56-62) 
at ConstauUnople. He wrote two works on Turkey. 
He Inongtit mnuy MsS., coins, and plants to 
Europe, atul died ‘l592. See his Lift timf LelUrs 
by Fm-.ster and Danieli (Loud. 1880). 

BilSby^ a to^\•u nith cotton-uiills and prinfc- 
W(irk.«, ’in a mining district, 7 miles S. of Gla.'igow 
hy rail. Pop. ( 1881 ) 2155. 

Bil.sby, R[CH.\I!D, a greut English schooIinn.ster, 
o’as born at Lutton, otherwise *Sutton St Nichohos, 
Lincolnshire, iu_ 1606. luliicatetl at Westminster 
School, and C'hrEb Chnreli, Oxford, he was in 1640 
appointed Uead-mastev of West-minster f^hool, the 


dutic-s of which olliee ho continued to discharge 
Until Ills death in 1095. He ia the typo of peda- 
gogues alike for learnitig, assulnity, and unsparing 
applicntimr of the hircli ; none tho less for Ins own 
loyalty and piety, and the grateful aUbctioii of 
his pupils, lie was a laost successful teacher, and 
at ono time could imiiit to no le.ss than .sixteen 
occupants of the hencli of hishopa wlio iiad been 
edncatwl in hw .school. Among his pnpils M-ere 
Dryden, Licke, Smith, Afcterbnry, Pliilip Henry, 
and Bishop Hooper. Ho nnhUsheil several >vorks, 
hut they wei-e cliielly for scitool use, and left money 
to found lefttuvcsbips and to ediuiatci poor bovB iu 
Ills native place. 

ICllSby* a military liead-drass worn by lin.ssnrs, i 
and, in tlie British 'army, by lun-so artillerymen 
also. It coii-slsts of a fur hat with a short bag j 
liiiiiging down fnnn the top on Us right side, of the 
same colour as the facings of tlio regiment, and 
an upiiji^it plume in front-. Tho origin of the 
name is oliscuro, hut seems to ho Hungniian, and 
it is sai<l that the bag is a reimiaiit of an auciont 
Ifuiigariaii long padded liag liaiiging ilown over the 
right .slunildor to ward oil’ sword-cuts. 

Itii.scb, B'lf-HKI.M, comic artist, was lioni near 
IlaiiovGr, in 18.32, ami hegan in 1859 to draw 
iiuniuroiis .sketches for tho I'llcuenth' lUiHtcr, the 
series called Max and Moritz tip])earing in 1809. 
He subsequently jnibUshinl in book-form Her 
Mcifiyc Aaloniiis, and a numerous sorics of witty 
ami satirical sktitclies with vhyuiiug texts, 

Bbsv])ii(i^« Axtok FnnsDKicji, geograpliov, 
was ln»rn iu 1724 in ychanmbui’g-Umie, and <lied, 
the dimiUir of a gymnasium in Benin, 28tli May 
1763. Until the appearance of his unnniffhed 
Erdhcachrcihuay (1754-02), ncitlior noriiiany nor 
any other nation possessed a geogrmiliical work 
which made any pvotonsion to soloniinc Vveatmonb 
or completeness nf oxecution.— His sou, Jolinnn 
(178.3-1829), puhlislied many works un old Gornuin 
litenttmu, art, and antitjuitics. 

Bii86iilHiiimt Hkrsian.v, was liorn iu 1600 in 
\Vostphalia, and died reotorof tlio Jiisnit College 
at >l9iistcr, 31st January 167v3. His Medidla 
Thcolofjia; MoruUs (1045^ became a standard 
niithonty in .lesnlt semiiiaHes, though .several of 
its pi-opnsitiona ^YCve condewnod liy tbu popes, and 
it has gone thrmi^di more than ilfty editions (one 
in 2 vols. I.onvaiu, 18*18). On ttic occasion of 
Damien’s attempt on the life of Louis XV. in 1757, 
it was puhlicly Imnictl ns containing a justilication 
of legicule. ' Wlieu tlie end is lawful, tho means 
also arc lawful,’ is perhaps its mo.st famous ina.xim. 

Bii.‘<b Antelopes also called Btrsn Buck, ami 
Buxii Goat, names common to a mimber of .spccie.s 
(if AntoUipe (q.v.), natives eluelly of the soutlicvn 
and western parts of Africa, According to some 
uatumlist-s, tney form a distinct goiius (Coplmlo- 
hiphus). They arc animals of more compact form, 
.shorter limhs, ami greater .strongth, hut much less 
agility, than the true or t3'|)ic“aT antelopes, Tlicy 
arc reiuarkahle for the arched form of tlie hack. 
They have straiglvt, ov sUglrtly c-nwod horn«, 
situated far back, and often iieculiar to the male 
sex, with usually a long tuft ot Imir hotwcou them. 
They have no tear-pit.s, hut instead of thorn, a 
naked glandular furrow, formed of two smio-s of 
pores, on oaeU clieek. They frcipuint jungles, 
thick forests, and beds of reeds, ami wlioii pursued, 
seek to escape by lUviim into a thiokeV. Tlie eoiu- 
mou&st species us tlie l)iiyker(G. mcnjcnn), living 
in pairs iii the husliy districU of South Africa, It 
stands ahout 20 iiiclios higli at tho shoulder ; tho 
horns of tlie female are small and hidden by tlie 
Imir-tuft. Among the mimevoiKs species of oush 
Imck, the pigmy form or Klecnobrik (6', 
de-serves mention. It is abundant in many jiarts 
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of Cape Oolony, is hardly larger than n Imre, 
about 1 foot in iioight^ aiul vith proportionately 
small liorns. It is a timid, gentle amniul, easily- 
domesticated, and diiVers from the typieal hnsli 
antelopes in the great activity which It displays. 

itiishcl ( Old Fr. bomel, tlirnngh Low Lat. foiuis 
from Gr. ^yxis, ‘a box’), a dry nicaHiire luscd in 
Britain for grain, fruit, iJcc, The (piai t-er contains 
8 bushels, and the bnsli(d 8 gallons, the gallon 
measuring 277 ‘274 cubic indies, and bolding 10 lb. 
avoirdupois of distilled water. Hence the Impetial 
bushel, introduced in 182fl, contains 80 lb. of water, 
at the temperature of C'2’ F., with tbe liarometer 
at .SO inclio.s, and lias a capacity of 2218-2 cnlnc 
inches, 

Bushey, a ainall village in tbe south of ITcrt- 
fordshire, mile S. of Walfowl. Here, in 
1882, Mr Herkoiner establisliod an art scliool on 
an unusually complete scale. — The royal iKirk of 
IJuslioy, elnso to Hampton Court, is in" Middlesex, 
14 miles S\Y. of London. 

Blisliirc, or Aiiu.STfEiin (‘father of citic.s,’ 
also variously written BuslLalir; in Fensian, Bonder- 
slielir), a principal port of Pei-sia, on a sandy 
peniiiKula on the east .sliorc of the Pei-sian Gulf, 
in the province of Fata. The climate is most 
nnwbolesonio, and tho .streets nvo navroiv, ill paved, 
and dirty. The district is liable to lie devastated 
hy cartlupiakc.s and the simoom, and is deficient 
in water; hut the situation is highly favouiuldo 
for commcico. The exports in 1886 wore valued 
at £494,9.86, and in 188,1 at £m,m2, lialf going to 
China, and more than a third to Groat Britain and 
her floloijic.s ; the exports in 1886 were £071,429 
(£520.751 British); in 1885, .e7no,9!)5 (£72.8,208 
British). It is tlio land terminus of the Indo- 
Eui'onoan telegrajih lino, aiul a chief station of 
tho ih'itisli Indian Stcain-iiavigation Company. 
Tlio chief exports are opium, toliacco, raw cotton, 
woollen gootis, fruits, perfumery, silk, and lioi-ses; 
tiio imports, cotton and woollen goods, sugar, 
metals, indigo, tea, spices, oiiinawaro, and glass. 
Bricks stamped with cuneiform cliaractors hai’c 
beou found in the vicinity, at lUshiro, which Is 
believed to have been an Efamite settlement. Pop. 
27,000, ohiclly Per-sians, Avails, and Armoiiiaiis. 

lllimltlilOlb Bosjebm.vxs, aro a nomadic race 
found in Smith (,’ontral Africa, especially in the 
Kalaliari Desert, where they snh.sist <m game and 
the desert roots. In appearance tiie Ihisluncn 
aro thin and wiry, hub not dwarfish j poor and 
debased when found near tho Capo, but of im- 
proved aiipenrancc and intelligence fai+lior nortli- 
wards. “^nioy do nob ciiitivato the .soil, build no 
lints, have no cattle or goala, ivoai- only a fow roiigli 
skins for clothing, and do not gather round a king 
or chief 5 at one time a immerous itice, they ore 
now rapidly hecoiiiing extinct. In some of the 
mouiil^iii caves wliieli they have inhabitcil, nido 
paiutiugs and sculptuvo are to be seen displaying 
real artistic talent. Although tliey resemble tho 
Hottentots (fj.v. ) ill colour and fentm-es, the rela- 
tiousbip is by no means clear, Tho langnagcs of 
both abounil in ciinoiis and unpleasant clicking 
sounds, hut have little or nothing else in comnion. 

BilsIniclL Houace, an oininenb American 
divine, born at New Preston, Connecticut, in 1802. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1827, ami in 1833 
became pastor of a Congregational cbiirch at 
Hartford, wbevo tho eloquence and power of lii.s 
sermons, no less tlian tlio spiritual insight and 
profundity of his theological wvitin«s, soon made 
fiim famous. In 1849 a charge or heresy mis 
brought against him for certain views about the 
Trinity alleged to be in his vnhuiio entitled God- i}k 
C'hrifit, hut the cliargo was dropped, and Biishnell 
replicil in the most dignified manner in 1861 in his 


C/ii'ist ill Thcologn, in which, after reviewing the 
heliefs that luive prevailed in the eliurcli, lie 
concludes that exactness in tlieologj' cannot be 
attained, from the defects of buinan language 
as ft mcdiuiu for cxpre.s.sing Hpivitiial concoptions. 
Basliiiell died Fehruavy 17, 1871). His chief books 
are Nutui'e and the Hnpcrnotnrcd as toaethey eon- 
stiUUing the One •‘i/fstem of God (1858), The Vicari- 
ous Sacrifice (1805), nnil Forgiveness and Grace. 
His Women's Suffrage, the Jkfonn against Nature 
(1809), wft-H widely read. .See liis Life by liis 
daughter (New Yorlc, 1880). 

Kiishi*niig‘er.s, in Australia, originally mn- 
away convicts, who laid taken to the ‘bush ’ and 
iMHioino i-obhem. In tlic early years of the century 
they esfcablialicil a. reign of terror in what u'as then 
the Kpareely settled Van Diemen's Land. In 1814 
two olficials of l*or6 Daliymple ‘unlawfully 
absconded into the woods,’ ami ‘put tlieinselves 
at tho lieiid of divers prolligate ami <l{wortlorly 
persons,’ of whom the jiroclamation names 27, 
including one Michael ITowo, who afterwards 
assumed the title of ‘King of the Haiige.s,' and 
escaped killing until 1818. Tliougli most of tlicsc 
men suiroudcrerl or were pardoned, many would 
appear to have iiiimediatoly resumed their course 
01 plunder, until in 1815 martial law wns pro- 
claimed ill the district by tlio licuteimnt-govornov, 
Stem iiicasiii'cs wore taken to ropross the crime ; 
iiiidor Governor Arthiiv (1824 -)to) 103 criminalB 
were executed within two years. In 1839 a drastic 
Itiisliraiigiug Act was passed in Neu' Boutli Wales, 
where at ouetiTueaimuil of lifty dcBpcvatloes in tho 
Batliur.st district fought regulav engagomonts with 
tho scttlcis and police, and only surreudored wlien 
a dotaehnionfc of the 3fith Foot was hvoughb up 
from Sydney. Ton of these inon were oxecuteil, 
and tho Act, wliicli wjis renewed in 1834, put a 
stop t« hushvauging this scale. Ov\thvcakR still 
occurred at IntcrvuL, ns in 1840 ; Tuit gouerally 
only three or four nifiians would band thoniselves 
togetlier, and after a move or less hriof and 
desperate course, their eareev would come to an 
iintimoly end, througli the untiring and gullant 
sorvico of the small body uf mounted police. 
In later years husliranging has been unhappily 
fiicilitatcil by the colonial land laws, wlacii, 
with their system of ‘free selection hofore survey,’ 
allow people to settle in isolated spots among 
the mountains, beyond tho range of cducatioimi 
or religious iiilliieuccs, and outside the scope 
of police supervision 5 and thus any scoundrel is 
jicrmlttcd to cluwwo tho moat vemoto haunt for tlie 
licadqiiftrtorB of hj.s villainy, to wliich he can retire 
after his raids. The pathless, thickly-wooded 
moiiiitaimms districts of eastern Victoria .and New 
South WiUc.s, wifcii a cattle-dealing population wlio 
included many ‘sympathisers,’ have onered shelter 
t») otliers licsules tlie Kelly hrotliers. Among noted 
huslimnger.^ may ho luoiitionod Geary, a deserter, 
who in 1817 iieeftino loader of a band of a dozen 
dcspeituloes, wns hunted doivii hy a small detach- 
ment of I'cgulai'H, and killed, the coroner's jury 
retnrmiig ft vcnlicb o£ 'homicide in fiirtheranco of 
public justice ; ’ Moigan, wlio after many murders 
and ronlmries wa-s .'uirrounded and shot in April 
ISOB; and the Kelly gang of tour men, who, for- 
merly cattlo-stenlei's, in 1878 imirdeml in tho 
^YmnlJat Ilftiigas three constables sent to arrest 
thein, and after a series of bold outrages, seized 
and pillaged JeriWorio, in Now South \ValeH, Feb- 
ruary' 8-10, 1879. This is a little town of 200 in- 
hfthu-<«\ts, whom the Ijushvaugovs ‘ stuck up ’ in theiv 
orvn houses or in the principal liotel, throe of them, 
after having cut tho tolograpli wives, mounting 
guard witiv loaded vevolvei-s, while the leader, Ned 
Kelly, ransacked tlie bank and stole £2000. A 
special act was ftt tho time in force, authorising tire 
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iletrtiitioii of nciwoiiH «upj)ose{! to he in communi- 
cation with tliem ; hut nothing moi'c was licavd 
of thoiii till June 1880, when they were hrongiifc 
to hay ill Glcniciwan, a small town of northern 
\’ictovia, which also they ha»l ‘»tv\ek nji.’ After 
iiielleetnally Rtteiiijiting to preeiintate ii special 
train, with cnusfcahtes and black troekm's, into a 
(loop gully, tiio ontluwti took refuge in a hotel 
M’here they Iiold the inhahitaiit-s prisoners. The 
jmlice suvroimdeil this place, and thnmgh the night 
of June 27-8 a liea\'y fire M-as exchanged hy 
hesiegers and hesieged, the struggle ending only 
in the following afternoou, when tliree of the gang 
were found dead in the Inniso, and the leader luul 
heen captured outside. AH hmi- huslirangers appear 
to have worn a heavy armour, in four pieces, made 
from plouglisliares, and weighing ahont 07 Ih. ; the 
head-piece resomblod an iron pot with a narniw 
slit for the eyes. Ned Kelly, who, tliiw defended, 
Imd holdly attacked tlio police, was finally hronght 
to gi'oniul shot in the legs, and was hanged at 
jlellioiirne, lltli Novmiiher, in spite of niiineroiLS 
petitions and deputations to tke governor for a 
commutation of tlie death-sentence — which ill- 
considei'od applications for mercy were for many 
yeans an almost invarinhle nile in such eases. 

Bii.sU-.Slirikc is tim name of a siih-family of 
Formicariidii-, all -Viiiorican. They i-eseinhlo the 
IJiitcltcv-hird Gpv.) or Sliiikc in their hahits ; and 
lidunt the interior of hushes, whei-e they seek for 
insects, iurvie, and ants. Their .song is .specially 
vociferous. See Ant-' 1 'Ur.ush. 

Busk, Han.s, one of the chief oi-iginatora of the 
volunteer movement, was-lmm lltU Alay 1815, aiul 
edncn-teil at King’s College, London, and Trinity 
College, Camhritlge. He wiw called to the bar 
in isil, and was clurseu Itigh-slieriil' of Itadnor- 
sliiio in 1847. Even in his undergraduate days, 
Husk attempted to iulluenee the govomment in 
fa^'om• of tlie establishment of rille cluhs in dilferont 
distiicls of the country as a dofenco against 
invasion. Lord Melbourne gave him a discourag- 
ing reply. Tn mdto of this ho foundeil a rille club 
(it the uiiivei'.sity ; helped in 1858 to revh’o the only 
existing volunteer corps, the Victoria Hifles ; anil 
lectured niiil issued pamphlets and ti'eatisea on the 
cause he hnd at heart. Besides tliis, lie hml a 
familifu'ity with naval construction, was one of the 
first to advocate the estahlishment of life-ship 
stations, fitting out a model at his owm expense; 
and UHsisted in founding the rSoliooI of Cookerj' at 
South Kensington. He died llth iMarcli 188'i — 
liACiiEL H. IhJ.SK, .sister of the above, a well- 
known folklorist .and traveller, lias piiblishc^I 
Putrafias ( 1870 ), a eolleeticin of Spanish folk-taIc.s j 
and FoUdorc of Itooic. (1874), ns well as collec- 
tions from the Tyrol and the East. 

Bu.sklii, a kind of half-hoot lacing tight to 
the leg. The ancient tmgediaiis wore buskins 
[cothurni), often witli thick soles in oidcv to add to 
the actor’s heiglit. Hence Uie ‘huskin’ is ofterr 
used for tragedy as ‘ the sock ’ {aoecus, ‘ a flat-snled 
slioe') is for comedy. 

BU8.su Palm [Municuna mccifem), a palm 
growing in tlie tidal swamps of the iVnmzon. Tlie : 
stem is only 10 to 15 feet high; but the immense 
undivided coarsely serrate leaves are often 30 feet | 
ill lengtli by 4 or 5 in width. The lear’Os make 
excolleiit and durable tliateh, being .split down tlie 
midrib, and laid obliijuely on the rafters, so that 
tlie fun()r\-.s seivo as so manj’ little mittens to cany 
oir the water. The s]iathe, taken ou eiitu'e, Ls used 
hy the Indians for biig.s or caps, and also for the 
preparation of a coar.so cloth. 

Bust ( h’r, hnutc, Ital. busto, have hui, fnist-inn) 
is the .sculptuval reproseiitatioii, in the round, of the 
head and shoulders of a jioison, usually set upon a 


lia^e or i»ede.stal ; and may bo made of marble, 
stucco, clay, metal, w'ood, or wax. iJiists _may bo 
portrait busts or bo iiuvely ideal. Povtvait busts 
of great excellence wore made by the later Greek 
senTptorej and the Kmuau artists, especially in 
tlie imperial period, produced excellent work. The 
imagines or portnvits of ancestor.s pre.served bj' 
the early Romana wero mere maslrs of ivax. 
The Greek hermev (aeo Hermes) were nob strictly 
bu-sts. See Sculptuiuc. 

Bll.Stard {Otis), a genus of bird.s, sometimes 
made the typo of a family, Otididm, usually ranked 
in the order of marsh birds like tlie crane.s ( Gralla', 
q.v.). Bnstanls arc birds of bulky form, with long 
neck and lank naked legs ; the toes, three in 
miittber, all directed forward, sliort, united at the 
base, and edged with momhmiie ; tho wings rather 
ronmled ; tho hill of moderate length, straight, or 



Great bustard ( Otis tantu ). 


nearly .so, witii a wide gape; and in form not unlike 
that of a hen. They are mo.stly inhabitants of dry 
mien iilaina, to wliich all their'habit.s are adapted, 
They are shy but cimning, nob well adapted for 
Higlit, live in companies, and feed on green parts of 
plant's, Bccils, insects, worms, Ac. Tlie nest.s are 
simple e.vcavations in tlie ground. — Tlio Great 
Ihistttvd {Otis turda) w-as at one time jilentifnl in 
gome parts of England, and was also an inliabitant 
of tlio .south-east of Scotland ; but extending eiil- 
tavation, mid the per.seeution to winch it has been 
.suhjeeteil, have unfortunately baiiislicd it. It is 
common in the Routh and east of Europe, and yet 
commonci* in the stejiiics of Tartary. It is llio 
largest of European birds, the male s()meiime.s 
weighing nearly 30 lb. A fnll-growm male is over 
a yaril in length, and iiieasures 8 feet from tip to 
tip of extended wings. Tho female is miieli smaller 
than the male. The Im.stards uociir in small (locks, 
and are polygamous. T'he males liglit freely- Tlie 
maternal instiuct.s are strong, tliougli the nest is 
simple. Many of the young fall victims to birds of 
prey. The ])luimi'm is of a pale chestnut colour on 
the upper parts, heautit'uify varied with black ; 
there is umch white and 'black on the wings. 
The under .side is whiti.sli. Tho whito-tijipod 
tail is slwrt, siireadiiig, and rounded. A white 
whisker-like turt of split-up feathers is ju'esenton 
each side of the throat in tlio summer dress of the 
male, nnd partly conceals a long .stripe of bare skin 
ou well sum of the neck. T’he anatomy of the male 
exhihits a remarkable peculiarity in a largo air- 
filled pouch, the entrance to which is hetween the 
under side of tho tongue and tlie lower mandible. 
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Tlie uHG of this lia^ is imknawn. It lias been 
poetically conjectmea to bo for conveying water to 
the feiiiiiles anil young, in the ariil plaTne. It is 
also said to add iinni'cssivenesa to the voice of the 
male in his comtsliip. Tiie Groat Jhistaitl feetls 
indiscviininatoly on animal anil vegetohle food, 
swallows frogs, mice, worms, <S;c., and is very fond 
of the green tops of some plants. This partiality is 
apt to be disastrous to turnip-fields ami the like. 
Its ile-sli is highly esteemed for its flavour. The binl 
is said to afford good sport. The sliarp sight, quick 
movenionts, habit of appointing sentinels, &e., 
make them difficult game. No iliinculty ia found 
in taming it, hut all attempts to reduce it to a state 
of true domestication liai’e hitherto failed, from its 
not breeding in the poultvy-yard. — Tlie Little Bus- 
tard {0. frequent in tlie south of Europe 

ami north of .ilihica, is only an accidental visitant 
in Britain. It is not half the size of the Great 
Bustard. — The Collared Bustard or Hnbnra, a 
separate genus {Eiqmlotis unihdata), occuus in 
North Afi'ica and Araiiia, and occasionally strays 
northwards, — Tlie Black-headed Bu.stard (0. nigri' 
i'cps) is found in largo flocks in the open plains of 
the ilaliratta cmintiy. Its flesh ia esteemed one of 
tlie gvcatosb ilelicacies wliicli India produces.—The 
Kori Bustard {0. kon) of Soutli Africa, a niagnlli- 
cent bird, stauiliu" upM’arda of 5 feet in height, has 
a similar reputation as one of the host kinds of 
game.— Australia possesses a bustard (0. uiistnil' 
mmms) somewhat exceeding the Great Bustard of 
Europe in stature. It is called Wild Turkey by 
the colonists of Now South Wales. Its phmwge is 
llnoly freckled or spotted ; the ]uevailing colour is 
brown. It has become comparatively rai-o in the 
more settled districts, its llosli being particularly 
delicate and well flavoured, but may bo seen 
stalking majestically In the gms-sy plains whore 
liunian footsteps are still rare. 

BustO'Arslxio, a bow of Northern Italy, 20 
miles NW. of Milan. It has an interesting cliurch, 
and some maimfncturo of cotton-thread. Imp. 9291. 

a name for various memhera of 
the ShviUc family (Lauiidfel of poreluug biids. 
Tlie name refers to the habit the buds liavo of im- 
paling on til© thorns of hedge or bush the iiwccts, 
mice, and small birds which they catch. They thus 
form a sort of larder wliich often presents a curious 
medley. The family is represented thronghont the 
world, with the exception of South America, TJio 
Great Gray Shrike (Lanins acaihitor) is one of the 
comnumest of these biitclier -birds, and haa Ix^n 
sometimes aeon as a winter migrant in Brifaiii. 
See SiiiiiKK. 

KiUcIicr’s Broom (Unscns), a genus of ever- 



Butchov’s Broom (Jlunctis aeuleaLait) : 
a, tniU. 

green, usually dicccioiis, shrubs of tlie Asparagus 


group of Liliaeom, vemavkable for their reduced 
leaves, wliicli are mere scales, bearing in tlioir axils 
flattened leaf-Iikc bianclics (cladodes) wbicli bear 
the tloweis upon their surface (Ji*. aculeutns) or 
round their edge {Ji. andvotjynns), and are often 
twisted at the linsc, so as to reverse their uiiper 
and under surfaces. li. ciciileatns is the com- 
mon Butcher’s Broom, so called because used by 
biitchem to sweep their Mocks. It grows more 
commonly mid luxuriantly in tlie south of Europe. 
The fruit is a red one-seeded sweetish berry. It 
grows well iindei" trees or slinibs, and can often bo 
ndvantageonsly introihiced for ovnamentnl purposes. 
The mob was formerly used as an aperient and 
diuretic. 

an island in the Firth of Clyde, ycotlmid, 
separated from the const of Argyll by a iiavvow 
rvmdiiig strait called the Kyle.s of Bute, mostly 
under a mile wide, about 6 miles distant from the 
west coast of Ayi-shiro, and 8 miles NE. of Arran. 
U is Ifi.^ urile-s long, 14 to B4 miles broad, and 49 
sq. m. ill ai'ca. The surface to the north is high, 
rugged, and harrcii, attaining 875 feet in Karnes 
llill ; in the centre and south It is low and un- 
dulating, and comparatively fertile. Tlie coast is 
rocky, and has some bays. Of six small lakes, the 
largc-st is Loch Fad (2^ by 4 mile), in a cottage on 
whoso wc.sfc shore lii'ed Kean and Siiericlnn Knowles. 
Tlie climate is milder than in any other part of 
ScotlamI, and though moist, less so than on the 
M'CHt const gencvallyj hence, Bute is imichresoitocl 
to by invafiils. In the soutli tlie soil is sandy j 
towanis tbo north clay ]ne(lomumtcs. Most of 
tlie arable laml is nnder tillage, and agriculture 
is in a good state. Tire chief crops are oats, 
turnips, and potatoes. Tlio T'vincipal town is 
IlothcHay (q.v.). Most of tlie island belongs to tlio 
Marquis of Bute, who.se beautiful seat. Mount- 
Stuart, 5 miles south-south-east of Rothesay, has 
boon robuilt since the Are oi 1877 at a cost of 
nearly £20,000. Among the antiquities of But© 
arc Rothesay Castle. Karnes Castle ( John Stovlino’s 
birtliplnce), Kilmone Cnstlo, St Blanc’s Chnn^j 
Dimgyic, a vemavkable vitrilied fort on a lilgh 
cmg on the south-west coa.st; and the Devil’s 
Caldron, a circular erection, tlio original puipnse 
of wliicli is not well known. From ivn early jieriotl 
till 1200 Bute was more or lass subject to the 
Norwegians. The people of Bute are sometimes 
callcil Jintudanes, presumably after tlio Saint 
Ihendun (o.v.) whose name appears in Kilbrnndon 
Sound, which sepavatos Bute from Kiutyro. Pop. 
( 1801 1 0100 ; ( 1841 1 9499 ; ( 1881 } 10,098. 

BOTESinnis, a cmnity compriaing the isles of 
Bute, An-an, the Cumuraes, Holy Isle, Pladda, 
Inclimnraoclc, and other smaller islands. Tlio uvea 
of the whole is 225 wi, m., or 143,977 stiitiito acres. 
Fop. (1871) 10.977; (1881) 17,857. Buteshire 
retmiia one iiieinher to parliament. The county 
town is Rotliesay, in Bute, See J. Reid’s History 
of the County of Bate (Glasgow, 1864). 

J<^HN Stuaut, third Eaui, or, born in 
I7J3, .succeeded his father in 1723, and about 1737 
attractol the favourable notieo of Frederick, Prince 
of Wale.s, wlio made liim one of his Lords of the 
Bedchamber. On the prince’s death (1751), Bute 
hecamo Groom of the Stole to his son, afterwarilB 
George III,, over ivhoso mind ho obtained a strong 
inihioiico. In March 1761 ho was niiiiointcd one of 
the principal secretaries of state ; and from 20tti 
May 1762 to 8tb April 1783 ho was prinie-ministev, 
Ilis govomiiioiit ia moiuorahle only as one of the 
most uiipoimlar tliafc ever held ollie'o in Britain, its 
fandftiiiontal principle being the siiproinacy of tlio 
royal prerogative, of wliicli the execiitii’e govern- 
ment were merely the Imniblo Horvauts, Bute ivas 
l-ineapablo; but, womo than that, he was deemed by 
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tli(J i)ii]n!l(ir vuidict, as net foitli liy a eontempomry, 
'xiiilit tu liu iniiiie-uihii.stev «f Eiiglaml, as (1) a 
.Scotcliiiiaii, ('i) tiie ]<in;,'’.s /rieiid, and (3) an 
lioiiest !iiun.’ I'of .some liine he retained liis iiilin. 
eneo over the hut the Just twenty-four yearn 
of lii-s life Aveic chioily spent hi complete i-efcirement 
in the coiuitiy, uliere ho en}^age«l in hotany ftiid 
other seientitic pnisiiits. He died IDth Jlarcli 1702. 
— His fourth (leseciuhiut, Jolm-Patrick Criebtom 
Stuart, horn at Muimt-Stnart, in llute, l‘2th 
Scptoiiiljer 1S47, in ISIS Hnci-eeded bis father as 
tliii'd Maifpiin of Hute. Educated at Harrow and 
(.’liiist CImroli, Oxford, in bo was admitted 
into the Catholic Chmcli hy Moiisiipior Capel. He 
is author of several works, including a tmnslat-irm 
of tlielloiuan Breviary (2 vols. lH7h). 

lintoa. an Indian tjejui-s of Legnininosie, snb- 
Older I’apilioiiaeeiC, with long BtaDdsml and coJU- 
pic-ssed one-.seKdcd jiod. The best known sije(}ic.s are 
Ji. ffOiuhimi ( JllijvK-tree) and B. superhn. The.se 
tii;es pro-sent a gorgeous sight when eovercil with 
racemes of large orangc-seavlet llowem. Tliey yield 
a resinon.s e.'iiulatioii, wliieb occurs in the form of 
iaiid red tears, often covovin^ the tivigs, and is 
fHijinelimo-s nl.'^o called Ilengaf Kino (.see KiN(»). 
TIjo lac insect frc(jiiOHte the Dhak-tree, and yields 
a foriu of stick-lac (see Lao). The Isirk and roohs 
ur<i very liluous, and the Jihre is UHcd for calking 
boats. The lloweis, called Tccm> or 7vVc.vf?(>, yichl 
a heaiitifiil yellou- <,)r orange dye. 

Itiltlei', a iloniisliiitg town and caidtal of 
Butler county, reniisivlvania, on the Coneque* 
no-^-sing Creek, about .31) miles of Pittsburg (45 
by rail}. It has wouHcm Hour, and planing mills, 
and plato-glass and carnage factories. The snr- 
rounding region is vicii in natural gas, potroleuin, 
and coal and iron llulds. iV>p. (lgi)U)3lU3: esti- 
mated (lSa8)7U0O. 

Ulltlcis Aluan, Catholic Iiajjiogranber, was born 
at Ajtiilotren, NortliuniPton, in 1710. l-lo was 
educated at Bouai, ana became professor there ; 
wart for Home time ehuplain to the Duke of Nor- 
folk; and at his death {both Hay 1773) was head 
of the EiigliHli College at St Oincr. His great 
Work is the ilu'rs cy‘7«e >V«/wfA- (4 voltj. Lend. 175(1- 
50).— His iiepliew^ Cliarlcs Butler (1750-1332), 
was known ivs a Iiovyer and author on legal and 
theological subjccis, 

Bwtlcv, liKNJAMtN I-’ttA>;KU>i, lawyer, genevid, 
cangro.ssmaii, and govenmr of Mo-ssacliusetts, was 
haniat Deerfield, New HamnsUivo, isss in «.». 

6tli Novoiiiher 1318. His futhor, i-> j- «- Lim'inwu 
\yiui hod been captain tuuWv foiiipsny. 

General Jackson, died soon after, and in 1S2.S his 
nuitlior veimivcd to Luwell, RlasHttclmsetts, which 
has over since been Ids n‘.sideiice. Crvadnatiiig at 
Watevville College, RIaiue, in 1&38, and atlmitted 
to the bar in 18-10, lie becaine noted Os a criminal 
lawyer, a chainiiiou of the M'orkmg-(das.Hes, ami an 
ardoTil Demoerut. He served in the legwiature 
in 1853, and in tlie stale senate in 1859. At 
the Democratic National Conventions in 18(50 at 
(.'havle.ston and Baltinuiui lie strove to conciliate 
the southern leaders ; but after .seee.«iioi! he pi-e- 
pared for war, and its hrigadier-genevid uf militia 
resjjondod to Ihc.suicnt Uiicoln’ij call for troop.s 
with live regiiiieiit.s, On Kitli Atay 18(11 lie wits 
ainudntcd major 'genornl of volunteers, with the 
command of llio department of Viigiiiia. He 
refused to return tlie slavc.s who came to his Jicad- 
ijuurteis at Fortress jMonroe ns being * eoutraliaud 
of war.’ Early ill 1802 lie coiiiinaiHiciT a military 
C-vpedilion against New Orleaim, and after Parra- 
gut 's fleets liad I'assed the foils, took possession 
of the city on 1st May. Tiie citizeiui wore iioiaion- 
atoly devoted to the (Jonfeilerato cause, hut 
Getieial Butler’s promjit, vigorous, and severe 


! incasure.s crushed all ojipo.sition, maintained order, 

I anti jireserved public -safety. In December he 
! was superseded, but in November 1863 received 
I a conijiiami in R'irgiina. His iqieratiuns on the 
I south side of the Janies in May 1804 were fnis- 
I trated by tiie urrii-al of General Beauregard from 
I (JJiarlestoii. The canal winch ho had almost com- 
I pleted ab Dutch Gap was disapiuovod hy naval 
! oflieei-s. In December, in his expedition against 
I Fort Fisher, near RYilmingtim, Nortli (javoliua, a 
i futile abtem]*t was made to breach the walls liy 
the exiibision of a po^Ydev•bulVt. Boturning to 
civil lire. General Butler was elected to congre.ss 
in IStiO, and was prominent in the Hepuhlican 
cllbrts for the recoii-stnictioii of the soiitliern 
state.s and the impeachment of President Johnson. 
Diii'iiig his twelve yeais' service he warmly advo- 
eated tlic issue of greenbacks as national currency. 
In 1878 and 1879 lie was nominated for governor 
of Rlassachusotts by the National jiavty, and 
endm-.soil bv Democrats, Imt defeated. In 1882 lie 
was elected to that ollico after a fierce eam)>aigu, 
hut in 1883, thougli imlliiig a still larger vote, w.'is 
defeatiHl. His nomination for president in 1884 was 
not taken .seriously liy tlie people, ami though he 
! spoke in .several .slates he received but 133,825 
votes. .Siiiull and sjckly in v”nth> be afterwards 
I }?row robust ; ami he has ever \teen distinguished by 
mtellectnal force and clamitloss comugc;, 

Kiitleib tiiiOiuiK. 1>.D., born in Loudon in 
1774, from a school kejit by ]iis father in Oiieyne 
■\Valk, Chelsea, proceeded to Sidney Bussox Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of wliicli lie was elected a fellow, 
He was head-master of Harrow from 1805 till 1820, 
rvheii he retired to the Nortliainjitonsliiro roefcor.v 
of Gnyton, and Dean of Poterborongh fium 1842 
till Ills death on 80tii A])i'il 1853. — GKOftok 
Bu'j’f.icu, D.IX, bis eldest sou, born in 1810, was 
edmratcil at Harrow, at Trinity CollogCi Cam. 
bridge, and at Exoter College, (.Ixford, wiiero in 
1841 he gained the IlortfonI, iiml in 1843 took a 
jir.st-class in classics. lie beoauio vico-iirlucipal of 
Cheltenham College, and was ju'inciniu of Livor- 
jiool College from 18(37 to 1882, when air Gladstone 
gave him a canonry of WincheHtor, He is author 
of varioius religion.s, odncational, and oilier works.— 
His yomigo.st orothoj', Hkniiv MuNTAfa; Bl'tj.joii, 
]).D., born iii 1833, was educated at Harrow ana 
Trinity College, Cambridge, udiere ho was senior 
classic in 18a3. Ho was head-master of Harrow 
from 1850 till 1885, when he accepted tlio tlcanory 
of Gloucester, to c.\-ebango it, Imwever, next year 
for the ma.stcv.ship of Trinity. 

Bn tier, Jamk-s. See UinMONDK. 

one of the mo.st euiiucnt of 
English divine-s, was born 18th Mii,y 1G92 at 
WYmtago, in BcrkHlurc, the youngest of the eight 
eliildi-oii of a retired draper.’ With a view to 
the luiuiatry of tlvo Presbyterian Cliuvch, ho 
attended a‘ ilis.seating academy at Gloucester, 
afterwards at Tcwlrcshury, whore the fiituvo Arch- 
bishop Seeker wu-s his sclioidfellow, At tlio ago of 
twenty-two, he gave proof of liigU niotaphysical 
aliiiity in a letter to Dr .Samuel (,'larkc, usually 
appeiidecl to that celobvatcd writer’s « pj'i'orf do- 
iiionstmtion, to wliieh it oflcrs .some olijectiona. 
About this time ho made up his mind to join 
the Cliuicli of England, uiul in Mnrcli 1714 
eiitei-eil Oriel College, Oxfonl. Ho graduated in 
1718. uud took order.s; in tlie same year lie was 
apjHiinted preacUev ti,t lUo I-folls Chapel, wUeve 
he m-eachcjl those remnrkable soriiums whieii lio 
published ill I72(i, The (ivst three, On Ifnmun 
A^atiire, coiistituto one of the most important con- 
tributiona ov«r made tu moral science. TUo scoiie 
of tlie i-easouing i.s, brielly, tliat virtue is consoiiant 
with, and vice a violation of, man’s nature. Ilo 
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became probendary of Salislmiy (1721), ami rector 
of IIaiig1itoii-]e-SKcrne near Darlington (1722); in 
172") ho Mas presented to the ‘golden rcctorj’’ of 
Htanhope, also in the county of Durham, to M’liieh ho 
removed in tlie folloM-ing year. Hero he i-eside*! in 
great retiremoiit till 1783, and is i)eHevert to have 
been busy on his Aimiwjy. His friend Seeker, tlio 
archbishop, desired to see liiiii proiiioled to some more 
important irosition, and. Jiientioned his name once to 
(iuecn Caroline. The <j«eon thought he had been 
dead, and asked Arclibishoj) lllaoklmrne if it ivere 
not so. ‘No, luadani,’ said the nrchhishop, ‘he 
is not dead, but lie is Inirieil.’ In 1783 IJiitlcr 
became chaplain to his friend Lord Chancellor 
Talbot, a D.C.L. of O.xfovd, and in 1730 a pre- 
liendary of Rochester, and clerk of the closet to 
Queen Caroline. In 1736 lie published the great 
ivork of ivliicb the germs ivere contained in his 
tlircG sermons, and ivliicli has entitled him, in the 
M’ords of his eloriuenb disciple Chalmers, t«> he called 
live ‘Bacon of theology.’ The leading aim of llie 
Aiinloijy is to shoiv that all the ohjcctions to re- 
vealed religion are efjiuilly applioahlo to the whole 
constitution of jiatnre, ami that the general analogy 
hetween the principles of divine government, as 
revealed in the 8(!rl}ituro.s, and tho.se nmiiifostcd in 
the course of nature, warrants the couclnsion that 
they have one Author. The argument in valicl 
against the deists, but it lucks comidctentw* as a 
defence of Christianity. Butler’s greatncs.s i« inainlv 
on the moral side. The deincatiou of conscience is 
the boginning, middle, and oml of his teaching. 
Duty is his last word. lie pnts the deists into a 
state of probation by plying tlieni with argnmcnls 
sufUciont in I'ccmn to inflnonee their practice, 
whether they may notnally do so or not ; wliorcas 
the true mothod of Clnistianity is to put some- 
thing that tends to transform a man and his practice 
in sucli a u'ay that he fuels disposed aiul eager to 
lay hold of it. In 173H he wjw made Ih-sliop of 
Bristol ; in 1740 Doan of St Paul’s; in 1747 lio is 
said to luivc heoii oll'erod the prinincy; and in 17C0 
ho was translated to tlio see of DiiHiam. In hi.s 
charge in 1761 he pointed out, witlt ciiaracteiislie 
depth of iirsigiit, the importance of a due mainten- 
aiioo of the externals of religion, as a means of 
Icecplng alive the tliouglit of it in tlic minds of the 
people ; but tills subjuctod him to much censure ns 
lotraying a tendency to Roman CatlioHcism— an 
allegation unworthy now of serious notice. Butlcr’.s 
private charactm- m’hs .suoh as liecame a Christian 
prolate ; grave and jndieious, he was at tlm same 
time meek and genorons. He was kind and con- 
sidei atc to liis clergy and jicnolo ; his princely ojiis- 
copal rovennes ho distributed munilicpiitly, ns not 
bis oM’ii, He died at Bath, .Juno 10, 1762, and 
was hurieil in Bristol (Jathedral. His works, not- 
withstanding a dry and nnintoychtnig style, have 

f 'oiio tlirough numerous editions. These with Life 
)y Kippis and note.s hy Halifax, u’cre Jirat collected 
and pulilished at Edinburgh (1804); reprinted at 
Oxford (1807), and subsefjuently ; there are good 
separate editions of the Ancilorjy, and of the Three 
■S'cfiHon^; uud a Life by Bartlett ( 183‘J). See also 
\V. L, Collins’s 1881). 

Biitlcib Samuki., antlioi' of HiuUbrus, the son 
of a small farmer, was liaptised at Streiishniii, 
’iVorccstershire, in I'elu'uary 1012. He was edu- 
cated at Worcester gramihai' Hcluinl, ami ‘ thence 
went,’ says Autony-k-Wuud, ‘as his brother, now 
living, aliinns, to the univensity of Cambridge; 
yet otbens of tlio neighbourhood say to Oxoii, Init 
wliether true I cannot tell.’ In early life he served 
as seevetary to a Mr JeflVeys, a jnstieo of the peace, 
of Earla-Crooinc in Worco-stci jiluve, where lie is said 
to have occupied liis leisure in the study of iimsic 
and painting. He nuis afterwards for several yeara 
in the Hcrvieo of the Duchess of Kent, and heenmo 


intimate with Sclden, who was steward to the 
diicliosis. At n later date he was clerk to a Puritan 
gentleman. Sir Samuel Luke, of Cojile Hoo, near 
Betlford, xvlio i».HUj)poscd to liave sat tor the portrait 
of Hudihras. Alter the Kestoration he Lecume 
secretnrj' to the Earl f»f Carbery, Lord President of 
the Principality of Wale-s, by whom bo was ap- 
pointed steward of Ludlow Castle, About this 
time be took a xvife, who hrouglit bint a competent 
fortune, which ‘hy lieing jmt out in ill sooiiiities . . . 
was little advantage to him.’ The liist part of 
Hwlibms appeareir in 11563 ; the .second |»Ji,rt in 
1064 (a pirated second part liaving been published 
ill the pirevums year) ; and the third ])iii t in 1678. 
In this witty and pungent satire on tlio Puritans 
Butler showed hiinself to bo an iiiimitalile nmster 
of luirlesriue. His eoimnand of rbytno u'as inex- 
ImiisUble; liis learning curious and copious; and Jiis 
opigrainmatic sayings are so happily phrased that 
some of them have liecn (juoteil from age to ago, 
until they have pftsswl into the language of daily 
life. The ihioiii secured iiiimediate poimlarity, and 
is .said to have been a .special |■avmtl•ite of CJinrlea II, 
But Butler’s loyalty and wit juociired liini no siib- 
.slantial preferment. All that lie received from the 
king was a solitary giuiit of tlirec hundred pounds, 
winch be duitcibutin.1 auuiug liis eieditovs. I’rtihably 
the accounts of his poverty have been oxa;igeratod j 
and Aubrey hints that lie luid only himself to 
blame, for ‘he miglit luivc liad iirefernionls, but 
ho M'ould not accept any but very good.’ Ho is 
said to liuvo liueii patronised in later life by the 
Duke of Bnckiiigliam ; hut tlievo iippears to be no 
foiindatiuii for the stateiiicni. Among Biiller’s 
postlmmouH ChuructerH (of wliicli tlic aiillionticity 
has not hecii assnilei! ) is iv very severe article on ‘A 
Duke of Bucks.’ I'loni the Earl of Dorset, wliii 
Introduced IfwUbnis to the king, lie received some 
kindness ; hut Ids host friend wtis William Longue- 
villo of the Temple. He died la Kaso fitreot, 
Covciit Qardoii, of a coiisumptiuii, on 26th Hop- 
temlier 1680, iiml \va.s bnrierk at LoiiguevilloH 
expense, in the churcliyard of fit Paul’s, Covoiit 
Oardon. Oldltam in his satire against poetry lias 
some vigorous lines on Butler : 

or nil Itln gains by vci'hc, bo cnuia not save 

ItiiAiigh l<> pnrcliiinc flniinol nnrl n cravo; 

|{c(lucc<l to wont he In ditu Umo foil .sick, 

Wii!i rniii to <1)0 n»<l be on tick. 

Ill 1721 a uioimmont was erected to Butler in 
Westminster Abbey at tlio oxiiGiise of Jolm 
Barber, a ciUzeu of lamdtm. Auinoy, who know 
liim well, tlescrilu's Butler ns a imiii of middle 
stature, ‘ stnmg-KOt, higli-cobmred, ahead of sorrel 
hair, a severe and sound jiulgineiit : a good fulltiu', ‘ 
The collection of Posthmiunis Worhs, published in 
1716, cousLsta ( with three exception, s ) of anonvimms 
waifa aud Bfcvays, wuwuvrautahly fathered on Butler. 
But The GcutiiMC llamivts in Verso awl Prase of 31r 
BetWftd Butler ('Z vois. 1766). edited by K. Tliyer, 
ntaiid oil a diiTcrciit footing. The luiiiuiscripts ( now 
prcservetl in the Hritish Museum) from wlncb tliey 
were drawn lielonged oi igiiuilly to Butler’s friend, 
WiUiam Loiigaeville, M’ho.se son, Charles Loiigue- 
ville, lie([«euthcd tliem to John Clarke, who in- 
trusted them to TJiyev. A valuahle ami elabornto 
edition of Ifitdibras, edited by Dr Zaelmry Grey, 
tippearml in 1744, aud ivas twice re-issued in 1810, 
liiitlci’y Wir.LiASi AncHKii, a religious and 
philosoplucat writer, wa.s born in 1814 at Anner- 
villo, near Clonmel, Ireland. The cliild of aiuLxed 
tnariiage, he turned Protestant while still a .school- 
boy at (jlomnel, au<l tu’o yoare later entered Tiinity 
Ciillcgo, Dublin, where he was mipointed professor 
of Moml Philoaojjliv in 1837. In addition to his 
profes-sional duties, ho acted as a olergynian of the 
Church of Ireland at Olomlahorky and Raymogliy, 
and dining the Irish faniuie of 1840-47 hu was 
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unwearied in lii» exertiniiH as a relievin^'-olFicer. 
He died 5th July 1818. Tlie vvovlc on which his 
reinitation is hii.sed is the Lectures on the Ilistori/ 
of Ancient Philosopkij (2 veils. 1850; 2d ml. 1875). 
Other posthumous works were his Sermons (2 vols. 
1849 1, with a inatiioir by Woo<hvavfl ; Letters on the 
Tkeelopmcnt of Christian Doctrine (1850), a reply 
to Newiimn'.s theory of development ; and Lettx'rs 
on liomiDiism (1854). 

BlUlCV, MaJOVI-GKNKUAL ^Y^U>1AM li’p.ANGI.S, 
C.Il.^ horn in County Tipjiorary in 1838, was 
educated at 'Duhliu, aud jurniuj^ the army, was 
ensign of the 69tli regiment in 1858, lieeame caiitnin 
in 1872, aud Ueuteuaut-colonel in 1880. He .served 
on the Ked River E.Npedition, was sent on a special 
uils-simi to the Saskatchewan (1870-71), served on 
the Ashanti Expedition (1873), as staff oflicer in 
Natal (1879), aud took a prominent part under 
Lord ■\Volseley in the Soudan Campaign (1884-85). 
He has piihlislied The Great Jjone Land (1872), 
Wild ^'orth Land (1873), Akimfoo (1875), L'ar 
Out (1880). In 1877 lie married AIi-ss Ej.izahetii 
SouTiiKHDKX Thomi’.son, a distingiiislicd painter 
of l)attle-«cene.s, born at Lausanne about 184.3. 
From her eaiiie.st years she loved to draw horses 
running, soldiers, and anything instinct witli life; 
filie stu(lied drawing at home.'in Florence, in the 
School of Art, Kensington, from five to sixteen, 
when she began to paint in oil. _ After several re- 
jections, her first Academy picture, ‘Missing,’ 
was exhibited in 1873, arul in tlic following year 
the ‘Roll Call’ e.stablishod her reputation as a 
spirited and faithful painter of nnlitnry suiijects, 
It attracted great attention, wa.s puliliely exhibited, 
engraved, and liiiaily became the pro^ieity of tlio 
Queen. Her ‘Quatre liras’ (1875) drew praise 
Ivom ILisltin, and her chief jiictuves aiuce arc 
‘llalaklava’ (1870); ‘Inkeruiann’ (1877), whicli 
Was purchased by tlie Fine Art Society for £3000 ; 
‘Listed’ (1878);' ‘Fiorcat Etona;’ and ‘ Charge of 
the Scots Greys at Wntevloo ' ( 1882). Bhe has also 
illii.strated a Voluine of poems by lier .sister. Mm 
Mcynell. 

IJutlcragC, otherwise called the prisatje of 
wines, M-as a right exercised iiy tiio cro-wu in 
England to take two tuns of wine from every ship 
(English or foreign) importing into England twenty 
tuns or more, u-fiich, by charter of Ei^vard I., u-a.s 
. exchanged into a 

/) duty of two shil- 

I liugs f<jv every 

r-t'/On il hiiported by 

l! mevcluLut strau- 

kSgVbutLi 
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gonusof Helobiie, 
an order of acpui- 
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one species, B. 
■nmbclfains, is fre- 


11 m queut in <Utclics 

I Sj and ponds in 

II M England, li'e- 

m jiB land, and many 

I! P uai't.s of Europe, 

Butonins. very rare in 

, , „ , Scotland. It IS 

popularly called Flowering Rush [junens Jforidns 
of Ovid), and is one of the plants' to which the 
praLe lias been assigned of being the most heauti- 
jul 111 the I3riti.sli flora. The leaves are all radical, 


2 to 3 feet long, linear, triangular, their sharp edges 
.soiuetimoK cutting the months of cattle, whence 
the generic name ( Gr. , ‘ ox-cutting ‘ ). TJio ilower- 
ing stem bears a large umbel of ro.so-colom’ed 
llowem, readily distinguished by their nine stamens, 
six in pairs opposite the outer perianth, and three 
opposite the inner. 

ISlitt, Isaac, a great IrinU patriot, the livst to 
make political use of the phro.se ‘ Home Rule,’ was 
the sou of a Protestant vector, and was honv in 
County Donegal In 1813. Educated at Rauhoe and 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he gaiueil a brilliant re- 
putation for his aeeomjilished .scholav.ship, edited the 
Diddiii Uiiiversiitf lUaffaziHn from 1834 to 1838, and 
filled the chair of Political Economy in his univer- 
sity from 1836 to 1841. Ho wa.s called to the Iilsh 
bar in 1838, and eve loii^ became a foremost cham- 
pion of the Conservative cause, actively oppos- 
ing O’ConnoH’s Repeal Association in 1843. His 
political conver.sum occurred early, for in 1852 
lie was returned a.s a 'Liberal Conservative’ for 
Youghal, for whicli eoiistitnuuey ho sat until 1865. 
He defended Smith O’Rrien and otliom in the state 
trials of 1848, and with equal fcarlcssnos.s and 
,self-«io\’otion all the Fenian prisoners between the 
yeans 1805 and 1809. In 1871 Rutt was roturned 
for the city of Limerick to take the lead of the 
Home Rule party in tlie House of Commons, but 
soon found, to Ins mortiricalion, that ho could not 
control tiio forces ho had formed. He (lied near 
Dundrnm, in County Duliliii, 5th May 1879. 

Buttci* (Lat, but.yritiH)\H, as repveseiitod in this 
country, tlie fat of cow’s milk, wliieh after separa- 
tion in the form of Cream (q.v.) from the watery 
portion, lias by nican.y of a'dtation been made into a 
solid greasy mass ; tlirongli tlie concussion induced 
liy the operation of Churning (q.v.) lireaking the 
outer skill of the butter globules, and thereby 
enabling them to adhere closely together, in jilaoo 
of their floating almub independently in the liquid 
milk, or forming the oily substance known a.s 
ei-eam, whicli has little coliesive power. 

By the ancients Initter was used as an ointment 
for the skin, and in Southern Europe, ga’Cii now, it 
i.s rnroly taken witli food. Olive-oil i.s there a more 
natiiral and more common product for supplying 
the fat neee.ssavy for food jmrposc.s. 

Tlie sejiaration of (Jreuin (ci.v.) having been ac- 
complished, butter may be churned immediately, 
tlioiigh the operation would probably bo iiroloiigcll. 
The usual method is to set tlie cream to 'rijion,' 
to induce a condition of incipient acidity througli 
Uie production of Lactic Acid (q.v.), by keeping it 
nt_a temperature of (to'' F. for twelve ho'urs, stirring 
being frequently resorted to, to prevent clotting, 
and to preserve uniformity of clinraeter in the 
cream, with the_ object of seenrhig unifornuty in 
the butter. It is imiiortant that a tliermonietor 
should be used to determine temperatures, 'Dio 
average ^temperature at which ereaiii is cliurued 
is GO” F. in summer tluving hot weatlier tins 
may be with advantage reduced to 55” or 56“, 
while during frost it may be r dsed to Go”, or in 
ordinary winter weather 62’ to 6.3°. If these 
(iguvGs are acUiptod, the temperature iluving the 
operation will rise a few dogree.s in hot ncatlier, 
and (all slightly when the temi»eraU\vc of the 
atmosplierc is low. Heating .should lie done by 
I placing the vessel coufcaiuiug tlie cream in a hot- 
' Welter batli. This, and constant stirring of the 
, cream wliile heating is proceeding, secure uniform 
heating, and prevent the injuiy to texture re.snlt- 
ing from scaliliiig a part of the crcaiu iu contact 
with the side of the ve.ssel. When everything is 
in proper condition, in about thirty nuuutes tlie 
cream ought to ‘break’ in the clmrn, and tlio 
butter collect in a granular form ; the suiall pieces 
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being about as large as wheat go'ains. The Butter- 
milk (q.v.) is then slraiuea ofl’, anti a siiinll 
quantity of p\ivo cool ‘water put into tlie clniru in 
nlaco oMt, sullicieiit to wash ofF tlie iiinsb of tlie 
butteniiilk remaining. The second washing is 
done to cool, and thereby consolidate the butter, 
winch la at first soft, more especially in wann 
weatlier. A plentiful supply of ^vater is required, 
and to it may be added a little salt. The third 
time water is added it is in small quantity sulli- 
eienfe to lloat the butter, so tlvat it may Ive ea.sily 
removed from tlie churn. After this butter should 
bo worked as little us possilde to prevent injury to 
its granular texture, which for marketing puiposc-s 
is one of iUs most important (lUuUties. On account 
of tho injury dono to the texture of butter by the 
various meclianieal ‘butter-workers’ used to press 
tho water out of it, these workers have in recent 
ycav.s found less favour. 

In any case butter should be u.s little as possilile 
touched by tho lianil, and that oriljy when it is cold 
and quite clean. If milk is loft in the butter, it 
soon uccoiiios rancid and oll'ensive both to taste and 
smell. Butter may he made to keep goiul for a 
longer or shorter pculod by adding salt, whieli must 
be pure dairy salt, Ordimiiy salt retailed by small 
grocers often contaiii.s impurities, such a's salts 
of magnesia, which give a hitter taste and had 
smell to butter, if mixeil with it, Salt may be in-‘ 
•corporatud with butter by washing it with a thick 
brine. ‘ Powdered ’ butter is inado liy working 
Jinoly divided dry salt, i o/. to 1 lb. of butter, into 
It. Tho name •' salt’ butter is used when 1 oz. per 
lb. has been added. Bo as to insure tlio proper 
inixing of tho salt, tho hubtor should be allowcil to 
lie for a few hours before the working is coni}ileted. 

< Fresh ’ butter, to whieli salt has not been added, 
has a peouilarly rich llavour immediately after corn- 
ing from the churn, Tliis llavour varies oonsUler* 
ably with tho coiuUtiou of the cream as rogawls 
ripeness or acidity hoforo cluirniiij', Bwoot-croam 
butter' from sweet cream does not give a full llavour, 
.and it docs not keep so long. linncid oroanr pro- 
ducofl a bad llavour in tho huttor, duo largely to 
tiro presence of Butyric Acid (q.v.). It is also in- 
ferior in keeping qualities. Bubtor from moderately 
ripe cream lias a lino llavour, and, wlion well made, 
it ought to temain good and sweet for aweek. But 
tho hubter whioli has tho fullest and (most llavour 
of all is that made from evoam churned when at an 
advanced stage of ripeness, Such huttor should bo 
■eaten withh\ a day, or tsvo days, of its chuvning, aa 
its keeping qualities are defective. 

Butter made from tlio milk of cows feeding on 
.grass or su'cet silage is of a yellow colour, wliicli 
•deepens with the richness of the pasture. Cows 
kept in tlio lionso on liay or dry food, give white 
and inferior butter. Cows that have been many 
months calved yield pale butter; and, liesides, such 
butter is uioro dillicult to churn, cm account of the 
butter globules being sin, all. Annatto (q.v.) is 
frequently used, being put into tlic eliiirn, to 
give a colour corresponding to that of good grass 
butter. The juioc expressed from a earrot wliicli 
has been rasiied down serves tlio purpose in the 
country, if the butter is to be consumed witliiii a 
few days ; but after a time it injures the keeping 
qualities by decaying. 

Tlie butter made from the milk of tho Indian 
Buffalo (Bos hubaius) is extremely’ pale ami insipid. 
Ill India, on account of the extreme heat, butter 
does riot keep, and for Anglo-Indians it is usually 
made each luorning by’ the native servants shaking 
the cream in a bottlo.' It has been suggested that 
buttor-inakiiig is nii oriental invention, ami may 
liave been first obtained by Arabs wlio carried millc 
in skin-bottles on tlie backs of camels, which in 
walking gave tlio necessary clmniing motion. 


Tinned salt butter of excellent quality is also sent 
from Europe to India. Butter of native Indian 
Tnaimfacture, if intended to be kept, is boiled or 
clarified, and then it assnine.s tho name of Ghez 
(q.v.), Avliicb is largely used in native cooken' 
and the iiianufncture of .sweetmeats. Though 
butter has been locally used from the vevv earliest 
periods of wliicli records exist, yet it is only within 
recent years that it ha.s liecome to a great ex- 
tent an article of international commerce. Ireland 
makes much cxcclleut butter, livitain impovta it 
largely from America, and also from the Continent 
—Holland, France, and Denmark. By the returns 
in 1887, the total imports into the United ICingdoiii 
of buttev aiuottutod to L,U‘Ul,oQ6 cwt., ami the 
exiiorts to lOdjOZO cwt. 

Jlutter-making in Amoiica is carried out mostly 
in butter-ifactorie.s or creaiuerie.s. These were ui- 
stituted oa account of the difiiculty of attainirig 
good results in small establi8liiiient.s under the 
influence of a climate which is less favourable tlinii 
tliat of Groat Britain for the manufacture of milk 
into butter or clicese. By adopting tlio co-opera- 
tive iiriiiciplo farmers can afford to employ the best 
trained oncrntorsi, and imrcliase tlie best iiiachinery 
and appliances for securing a uniformly good 
sample, ropreseiiting a large bulk, whieli ultimately 
becomes known in the market, and thereby secures 
more than an average ju'ieo. Margarine-factories 
are very gonorally associated, with hutter-factoiies, 
and uuothev part of the work of many of tlio latter 
is tho mamiiacturo of skim-iuUk into choose, after 
adding some pure oil to it to imiko up for tlio loss 
of butter fat. 

Butter-fuotorics havo bocf>mo_ more lUunorouB in 
this country and in Ireland within rccoiit times. 
Coiitrifiignl separators nvu used to roniovo tho cream 
from tho milk as soon as possible after it comes 
from the cow. Tho skim-milk is thus got sweet 
and fresh, and is sent w’ibliout delay tn_ the largo 
town coiitros, and tlioro sold to the working-classes 
olieapor tlian new milk. Tho cream is cliurncd 
■when suflloiontly lipo, and before it becomes sour, 
which it is ostromoly iluiilo to do during sultry 
weather under tho old method of raising It hy 
sotting tho milk in Hat vessels. Tho parool post 
is now taken ad^'antago of hy certain factories to 
send daily auppUua of fresh sweet bvrttov to all parts 
of the country. The ostablisliment of butter- 
factories throngliout tho country will tend greatly 
to improve the quality of butter produced, , Beo tho 
avUelcs CinntN and Hairy •, also H. B. Avnold'a 
Amoricaii Dairying (New York, 1877), Blieldon’s 
Dairy Furviing (1879-81), iiiul J. B. Harris’s 
Cheesz and liuttBr Maker's Jftindbook ( 1885). 

BOTTliUiSE is a Rubataucc which, when well 
made, cannot be distinguished from good butter 
except by chemical anaTysls. Tlie substitution of 
it for pure butter had grown to such an enormous 
extent iu Great Biitaiu, that itwtis found necessary 
to proliibit its sale under tlii.s innne, by act of pnir- 
liaiucut ill 1887. It is now sold os Margarine, or 
Oleo-Margarine, and may be regarded ns a valu- 
able adjunct to the food of tlie labouiing-classes. 
It is made with great care and skill from tlio 
fine.st ox-fat, which is passed tlirongli un elaborate 
and highly scientific proce.ss of purification. It is 
tlion luixcd with a varying proportion of real 
Imtter, and lIa\’onred by waslimg u'itli milk, and 
finally marketed in largo quantities in a beauti- 
ful uniform comlition. It is largely nuiimfactiired 
in Auiorica, ns also on tlie Oontiuentj and to a 
limited extent in Great Britain, which m 1880 im- 
ported no less than 887,t)7i cwt. of it, In 1888 
uiu Danish minister of tlie interior was empowered 
to prohiliit the exportation of artificial butter from 
Denmark. 

Butterjiilk is the residue of cream after the 
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liutter luis liueii louiovcd ])y iiliiivtiing. It foriii« a 
Nvln)Je.S(iine and agreealilc 'an well aa a noiiviabing 
<Iiin]c ill Jiot weathor. It lK)asea^^C‘a the sliglitiy 
achl taste fvoai the acidity devoUnaal ia viiieuing 
tlie cream. In ciimimsitidn it vataina the aali 
iiigvedients, civacin, aiul auguv af avdiuavy mUU, 
M'iiile, on account of amail iKxrticle.< of Imtter hoing 
left ill it. it i.s not dovchil of fatty matter. "When 
tiio whole Jiiilfc U chmiicil, the rc-siiltiiig huttormiik 
is inferior Ijolli in taste and quality. It ivoiihl in; 
very valiialilo if sold at a low iirico to the jioor 
jieojile ill the slinim of oiir large cities. Jii the 
country distdets of both Ireland and .Scotland it is 
commonly taken with jiorriilge or potatoe.s. llutfcor- 
milk is light and dige.sfcihle, and is n.sed as a 
heveragu in the treatment of certain dLsca-ses, 

Butter, ill Chemi.stry, is often ajqdied generic- 
ally to any siihstauce of the consistence of Imtter, 
anil is therefore used to designate palm, coeoa-mit, 
shea, and nutmeg oils. It is' also apjdied to certain 
iiietallie .siibstance.s wliicli liavo an 01)3’ asjiect and 
consistence re.seiiihling melted Imtter; thus we 
Jiave imtter of aiitinion3% liismutli, ziiie, and tin. — 
liiitler of antimony is a thick, dense, oilj' eom- 
imiiml, jiroduced I13' acting ujion the native sul- 
phide of antimony, Kh„S;,, h^' coneentvateil hj'dvo- 
chloi'ie acid, HCl.’and float, wiieii the oily chloride 
of antimony, ShClj, is formed. See j^ntimuny. 

Blitter (ItocK), or HAi.oTniciiiric. a minorul 
which uuvy ho regarded us a variety of Alnru 
( ip V. )— an iron alum, jn»poaving as a pasty o.vudation 
froiiirociM that eontain aliiiii or itH constituents, 
navtieulavly tUuiu-sUitu uud other suliUtosu rucks. 
Bock hutter occurs at Huvlet aluiii-M’ork, iioar 
Paisley, Sturtlaiul, and in a nunihev of places on 
the continent of Eurojie. It Ih iiut unlike buttor 
in xmionr, vnryliig from yolhwish-whito to wulphnv- 
yoUow, is silky-lmrouH, and has an inky astringent 
taste. It is rather greasy lu tlie toucli, and is easily’ 
broken in pieces. 

llllttcr-blir {PelusUcs vnUjuns) U a pmennial 
Cotnpusito. eomiuoii iu wet luooduws uud liesule 
streams, or wliieli the liuge simjile and soinowhat 
vhuhavh'llkc leaves fvivm a very chav»v<itevistic fore* 
gi'onnd in siiuti lun(lHcape.s, Tlie small sub'diuiciuns 
whitish-purple llowov-heads arc borne in exuberant 
racenuisu masses, which come up like those of its 
ally Coltsfoot (Tussilago, (j.v.), iu early spring, 
hofore the leave.s. 

Buttcrcuii is a name given tu one or more 
species of Kauuiiculua (cpv.), 

Bilttcrlielil, WriLiASi, architect, horn 7 tlL 
September Itlld. 'Most of his buildiima are Gothie, 
and his speciality is colour by’ means of brick, .stone, 
marble, and numio. Tlic best-known works hv 
him are Iveblo College, O.xford ; .St Aiignstine's 
College, Canterbury ; the Chapel and Quadrangle 
of itnghy; All Saints’, ilargaret Street, London; 
and St AlbariH, Holhoni. 

Buttev fisli. Sec Guni^kl. 

_ Biitterily, a general name for an}* of the dn3-- 
light Lojiidoptora, in contra.st to the'twiliglit and 
nocturnal forms similav]3’ filiimped togctlicr under 
the poiinlar name JMoth.s (q.v.). Ihitterllie.s may 
he fairly called the favourite insecl.s ; the ravages 
conmutted in their caterpillar .stage seem absolved 
by the gracu and heaut3- of their a<lult life ; the. 
coiitrast-s of their life-fiistory iiave forme«l the 
subject of oft-vcpeated fiavablcs ; tlie richncBs and 
variel.v of their eoloiiring make them at once the 
cruel deliglits of Vroyliood and the living jewels of 
tho artist; their thousand variations hai’o for long 
allbrded scope for the unwearying labours of tlie 
ontoniologlst i while their othoreaT winged beauty 
lias aiipeared to many a jioct litly symliolie of the 
human soul. 

ZiKihniii'id .Vuxiiloii . — Tlie Lepidoptera form one 
of tJie jiighest orders of insects, witli these general 
characters — the mouth jnirts are most cousjiieinmsly 
represented by a rollcd-up prolmseisj the first ring 
of the thora.v is not fi'ee; the body is cylindrical 
and compact ; both pair.s of wings are alike, iiiem- 
hrnneims, and covered with line, iliisL^-, colouroil 
scales; the ‘tibia’ joints of tlie tluu legs are 
spurred; tho met.amorjihosis in the life-history is 
complete : they almost all U\m on vegetable juices. 
Some naturalists liiid relationship between the 
bepidcmlera and such Keiiroptera as tho caddis- 
Hies (Trichoptera), amon^’ whicli they would look 
for Teiu'e.sentatlve.s of tlie ancesti'al butterllios. 
'Ihie Lepidoptcr.a, as a whole, form an immense 
order, witli probably more than 20,000 si)0cie.s. 
The classilication of tliose is a problem of much 
ilitliculty, us is always tho case avIicu numerous 
unidilicatious occur within a uarv<iw range. It has 
been the custom to di.stiuguish Maci'olcpidoptera, 
iueludiug eight families, fvmu Micvolcpidopteva, 
with four. .lUit the main diflbrences between the.so 
two divisions refer to size and habit, though certain 
distinctions in regard to the voiuing of the wings 
can also in most eases he drawn. With more 
justice the butterHies projier ( lihoimloeera) have 
been distinguished from the mob of moths (Hetero- 
00m). In tlio former, the aiitoiime liavo club- 
shaped ends; there are no oyo-spoLs; the wings 
are held upright wliou at rest ; tlio pixstovior pair is 
not liookod to tlic anterior. In the latter, the 
ivutemuo ivvo fipiudle-Hhaped, tlivoad-IiUu, or often 
M'ith comb-lilvQ proeusses ; tho wings wliun at rest 
are lUvt, or at anyrato not upright 5 tho postoriur 
pair is very generally linked to tlio anterior. IJnt 
while the lovmur division inuludos only one family 
of hiittorflies projior, oi' Papilioniilnf, tlio latter 
includes a dozen or so, and the distinction of those 
into twilight niotlm (Crepuseula), nuotunial forms 
(Noeturna), and MicrolopidoptOra doo,s not greatly 
simplify niattui'S. For our present purpose, how- 
ever, tlio classilication is sullioiont so far as it 
<listinguish«H the Initterilieh proper ( lUiopuloeeva or 
Faj)ihoni(la') from the other families of Lopi- 
dtiptovn. 

iV/’Kcfm'.— Without dosorihing those elianvcters 
in ^Yhich Iho butUwllies agreo 
with other insects, a few of 
the more striking features 
must bo noted. Jiutlerllies 
vary in size from lass than ^ rfli-lmi 

an inch to almo.st a foot '' Ml Mil 

across tho expandeil wings. •' 

(rt) ExUrniil diamvtci'N. 

Every one i.s familiar witli j a 

the sleiuler body of the a ’ 

huttei'lly, with the club- ,^1 . ; 

tipped (iu one family also W f 

liooked) feelers, large e3'es, m ;[ M 

long rollod-u]> sucking tube, J ;9 j; M 

haiiy’ or .scH!.y skin, and 
lu'oa'd out.sjiread wiiig.«. The 
tliree joints of the middle 
portion or thorax arc fused 

together; tho abdomen espo- Fig. 1 .— j^fouth Parts of 
oially is slender. (i) The Cnhhugo ]>utterfly 

mouil/!. oivy«H.v, which are so (after Leuiiis) : 

impoi'tan't in in, sects, con- ». .snctortil fuhn fonnoti 
Birt .,f tlxi ,;s«ai mvte, tmt 

only one jiair of these, the byp.ngiuK m the sccmi 
maxilhu, tvttaiu wmspicuous iwiv or maxiUiu. ai the 
development. . The upiior '•■i" an’iuor, liluhs 

H|, m- ::„r>E,i:ri,sii"''S 

the head just above tho bo seen, 
nioutli is veiy small ; tho 

tir.st jtair of appoiuliiges or imindiblca are degenerato ; 
the second |iair or inuxillw are jirolunged to form 
between them the long suctorial tube tir i)robosciSy 
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Imbtlicii' side pieces (M- ;>«//(*■ lire Ufinallv extremely gated ami contrasteil in spots and hands, liuiv tlie 
rudiiiieiitaiy ; the second pair of maxiuaj (forinmg hues are embellished by metallic Hliiimiier, every 
the labimn) .are in themselves small, hut their one knowsj what exactly the colour means is, lunv- 
lateral pieces (lahud palps) are relntivclv largo ever, still oliscure. 'I'lie ]iigmeijt is esi)ceinlly laid 
thvee-jointed organs. The two lialf-tulies fonniiig down in tlie scales of the skin, Imtwliat tlie phy.sio- 
tliG prolxjseis.aro ivcll known to he rolled up in a logical conditiims rd its production are ive do' not 
S])iral when not in use. Tlie presence of scent- know. A few general facts may he first noticed : 
producin''- organs in some butterflies, apparently a 11) The colour is in many eases snhjeut to vmia- 
sexual elinraeter in .some cases, tliongh (hmhtlcss tion~it cannot be.soid to lie absolutely constant for 
protective in others, implies the existence of some a species; (2) in some instances, at anyrate, it is 
sense of smell, tliougU the nature of tliis is niilvuown. influonced by external eonditions, for ‘seasonal 
The structure of their eyes, and their hehaviour in ilimorphwm,’ or dill'erent forms at dilf'ereut periods 
regaril to floivers, point to eoiiHiderable powers of of the year, is kiuinn in many forms; (3) some- 


tion~it cannot be .said to be absolutely constant for 
a species; (2) in some instances, at anyrate, it is 
influonced by external eonditions, for ‘seasonal 
ilimorphwm,’ or dill'erent forms at dilf'ereut jieriods 


vision, (c) The Icf/s are hairy, and are very little 
used in locomotion. Tlie most anterior l*air are 
often sliortened, u itliout claws, markedly dill'erent 
from tlio other two pairs, and arc sometimes 
degenerate in the males, or in Imth se.ves. [d) 
The wiiifrs are broad, not liooked together, and 
are almost alway.s held upright during rest. They 
are covered Ai’ith scales or fhvLtunetl sac-like inodi- 
lieations of hairs, wliich inclose the familiar eoloiu’- 
ing matter, and often by their fine striate markings 
produce a niotallic sheen. Tliero are few tmiiaveree 
veins or iiervui'cs, Tlio anterior wings have only 
one ‘dorsal vein,’ the jiosterior may have two, and 
then exhibit a groove suited tci the abduiiicn or 
po.storior portion of the body, or they have hut one, 
and tlien liavo their inner mar^fin cut away’ to lit 
the abdomen, The posterior wmg.s are aoiiietiines 
prolonged into beautiful tail-like appenda^'s. At 
the root of each anterior u’iiig, on the dorsal siirfaiie 
of the largo middle ring of tlie thorax, is a shield, 
half-hidden with luiir, ivliicli more «ir leas conceals 
the third ring. The motion of tlie wings 
during llight is very complex. Many of 
the stronger forms can lly straight and 
swiftly, very many have a iieeuliar hesi- 
taiing zigz-iig llight, while otliei's ciui 
soar steadily in tlie air. 

Iiitenial -The anatomy of 

the internal organs does not dill'er in any 
conspicuous ivay from that of typical 
insects (see Bmc); the front jiart of the 
food-eaual usually bears a short crop 
into which the nectar jiasses from the 
llowens j the more numerous ganglia of 
the caterpillar are coiieeiitrated lu the ^ 
adult into those of the head, two in tlm 0' 
thorax, and live or so in tlio abdomen ; 
heart, air-tnbes, excretory tubules, and 
reproductive organs arc niucli as usuaL Tig. 2,- 

Niiirition. — Ifutterllie.s feed on the 
nectar of flowers, but in their adnltstate o. winti 
they cat very little. Their long tougucK 
are thrust into the iKincy-secreting organs; the fine 
points on the .surface of the organ donbtlees oid^in 
ransacking these treasures of sweetness; tho action 
of tlio imisculav sucking sLomaeli or emp, liolpal by- 
capillary attraotioii, causes the Ihiid to ascend into 
the moutli. "Wliilo tlioy thus rob tho llowere, they 
act like othen- insects of similar habit in enriying 
the fertilising jiolleu from one flower to aiiother. 
Many orcliids, for instance, are tlms fertilised by 
Lepidoptera. No parasitic bntterllies are known, 
but Pupiiio tunnis lias been observed to be at- 
tracted by decaying hsh. llutterfliea are never 
exactly social, tbough the eaternillar.s of a hrooil we 
sometimes curiou,sl\’ associated (boo ArmV-WOIim, 
CATKiti’iLLAU). Tins life of butterflies does not 
allbrd scope for much oxliibition of intelligeht 
linbit. The larva; .soinotinics slioiv some ncutonc{« 
in tlieir search for suitable places for tlieir pupa 
sloop. 

C'o/oHr.— -Some butterflies are dingy, otlicrB nni- 
form, but in contraat to moths the majority are 
beautifully coloured. This is especially the case 
"with tropical forms. How tho colours are varie- 


of the year, is known in many forms; (3) some- 
times tile colour and markings, especially of the 
under surface of the ivings, arc olu’imiHly ol uso for 
tho protection of the resting butteiify ; (4) in 
some cases this protective adajitation is so ino- 
nouiiced as to desen’c to be called inimicry ; (.1 ) in 
many casc-s the colmuiiig is in direct comiection 
with the jihysical constitution of the species, and is 
iLsnally most marked in the males. 

Seasumd Dimurphism . — Many cases are kiiouii 
where a butterfly species nroduoes in the yeiir 
more than one brood, of wliicli tho winter forms 
are so dill'erent from tlie sumiiier generation that 
they have often been d(.'.Hcribed as diilereiit sjieeieK. 
A variation of this nature is l^nonm us setisunal 
dimoridiisni. It is a rcnunisceiico of past climatic 
changes, ns the result of wliich a siiecies became 
siilit lip into two varieties. Arasvhniu Icvaiia and 
ArascAm'a prorm are vesjiectii'ely tliu winter and 
summer broods of one species. In the glacial ejnich 
there was prehably only A. levana, tho winter 
fonu ; the cliaiige of climnto since then lias evolved 



Tig. 2, — iScasonal Uinunidiism — Two forms of the Bfiino Bpeoios 
- {Papilio ajax ) : 

o. winter form (vnr. 2WfljHon{ii«s) ; b, suiiiiiior form (var. MarceUit$). 

lie fine a second sunimev variety, A. pyors-a. Doth 
aid in iiiann and Edwanls have .succeeded, by artificial 
action cold, in making the puptu which should normally 
pDill))'- become tlio summer >1. promt, develoj) into tho 
id into winter A. lemna. Aceordiiig to lYeisniami, ‘sea- 
1 , thoj’ sunal diuioiphism must arise in butterflies wlien- 
riyiiig ever tlie iiupie of the altcniatiiig annual geiiera- 
other. tions are exposed throughout long periods of time 
led by to widely difl'eront regulnrly recurniig cluuigo.s of 
iiown, temperatui'C.’ 

be at- Protective Cotouriny and Mimicrij, — ^Tlie great 
never majority of lmtterjiie.s raise tlieir M'liigs vertically 
oil we when at rest, so that the brightly coloureil ujiner 
voiiM, surfaeas are hiddon. Tlie exposed under sides ofleii 
2 S not I’csemlilo the objects oii Avliicli tlic insects rest, 
lligeiit The closeil wings of some Vanessce and othei- forms 
tones.^ look like bark; ‘in Theda rubi tlie wings when 
- pupa closed are of an emerald green, and leseinble the 
ymmg leaves of the bvanuilo, on which, in sjning, 
8 nni- this butterfly may often be .seen seated one of 
ty are tlie Lycnmn;, whicJi rents with its bro;vn M'iiigs op 
0 case panded, is almost invisible on the bare gi'ouna ; in 
vario- the English orange-tip tlie under sui-faco resembles 
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t1ie fldM'Cr-head of tlie wild nar.sley, on -\vhicli it 
often vcHts at Wallace has recorded the ease 

of an Indian and Sumatran butterll:^^ (Kalliina) 
which in form, colour, and vehijng is so like a 



Fig. 3,— Kaliiiim Inacliis (from Ciiriis .Sterne) ; 
0 , flyiii;,'; h, at rust. 


witheved leaf, that it Irecontes {u'acUcaUy iiwisilde 
when it on a Ijiisli. Hates ami Belt hav'e 

slinwu liow tiie con.si)lcn()us hut distasteful South 
Auiciictui RcUwmidw are eloHoly tuiiuicked liy 
Irntterllies of distinct faniilios, which (iud a coin* 
moil protection iu heiny like a form wlioso safety 
is more insured. See UaTEiiPiLLAU, and MfMiORY. 

jS'mw.— In niaiiy eases tlio lualo and foumlc 
hntterlly rcHeuihlo oiio aiiothev In their c.xteniai 
diameters, Imi difteronees in sIko, form, and 
eepecinlly iu culotir, very freriiiently occur. The 
male is usually the move gotguoiis, though in ex* 
cfiptionni ensoH the revei'so is true. Even within 
a single genus, the dift'oroiit species may illustrate 
a gradual invusition from povfcotr reHoiuhlanco 
of tlio sexes to inusfc marked diffoieiices. Tliu 
Purple Emporov mu) and Orange-tip 

(yiiifAocrtriscctiYfrt/iu'jiCii), aiuong livitwlv butterflies, 
well illustrate the 2 u'Q<ioiiiiuant riecorntivoness of 
the niulos, hut siicli o.xanijiles are greatly surpassed 
iiy tropical fovuiH. In ouv calibago-buttoidies, &c.. 
tUo rnror contrast is seen of feinaic.s more dccorateil 
tiinu the males. In sumo caso.s hiNoxiial or hor- 
nmpJivodito forms have becti recorded, iu M’iiicii 
the culouriug of tlio wings was on one side of tliu 
b(nly tlint ot tlie females, on the other side tliat 
of the males. Tlie pliy.siology of the colour is nob 
yet known. Since the oxtei'iml conditions and 
the hahita of the two sexes nve generally the same, 
while the colouring is t)ft(‘n very difl'crenb, it is 
necessary to conclude that tlie innle is more 
brightly coloured siiuplv because he is a male, 
ft is jiart of his constitution, of Ids innlcnc.s.s; 
hut when the colouring or increased colouring lias 
once been started, it is not diilicult to understand 
liow a more brilliant m.alc niiglit find favour in 
the eyes of the feninleH, and succeeding well in 
Ids courtships, hecome the progenitor of a more 
hriglitly coloured race. Colour variations occur 
ahuiulantly, the butterllics are a cohmr-bn-ing 
rate, the conrtsliip is delilierate and protracted, 
there is reason to believe that tliere are more 
males than females, there is certainly rivalry ami 
combat lictwoeu tlio abumlanb .suitors, and these 
are the conditions wliicli, according to Darwin, 
alfovd scope for Sexual Selection (q.v.). Whore 
tlie feiiialc.s are more brightly coloured, it is 
jiiobable that this has been corroborated ami 
tuigmented by choice on the pai't of the males. 
’Whether .se.xiial elioico has been an important 
factor hi e\'(jlvlng colour or not, the hicts reiiiain 
that bright colouiing is usually the attribute of 


maleuess, that even the ethereal ImttevlUes fight 
ferociously for mates, ami tliat they pre.scrve a 
certain dignity of deliberation in their com'tshi]is, 
in a few cases sounds are produced during the 
He.xnal period. Another remarkable fact about 
the sexes is the oeciii'rencc within one spceio.s of 
two or thveo difVevent female hu'ius, In his studies 
on IVIalayan Imtterflios, Wallace has shown that 
i in P/t/iilio niciHiiou there are two forms of female, 

; one likev tlie male than the other, whilu iu V. 
puninoiL tliree diflerent fcniale /onus actually occur. 
The.se sexual variation.s arc technically designated 
di- anil tvi- moiqdiLsm. 

Life-history. — Uutterllies pass through a com- 
jilote rnetnmorphosiH. The egg devolop.s into a 
caterpillar, nalced nr hairy, wliito or coloured, 
wliioli will he disenssed by itself (sec Catkii- 
1‘lULAii). The catoriJillav after its vomoiouB 
active life rarely forms a cocoon, but liangs itself 
iiy a fine silken tliread to a twig or the like, and 
tfieve dreams away the moinontons pujta stage 
from which the winged insect, as tlie result of the 
mai'velioii.H metamorphosis, eventually awakens. 
Tlie frequent golden colour of the pupa has given 
origin to the term chrysalis (Gr. vhrysos, ‘gold’}. 
In some cases the susjiemling thread is fixed to the 
tail of the young insect ; in others, a thread goes 
also round the body. The leaves of the idaiit on 
whicli tlie eggs nro generally laid usually form the 
peculiar food of the vesuUiug eatorplUav. The 
adult insect is eomparntively almrt-livod. Its 
Hteval lioneymuou in suuii over, partly narhaiia he- 
caiiSQ tliG Iifo is liigh-pUclied, partly bcoauHe tlio 
(lolioato oi'gniiism is readily in, lured liy weather 
elinngos, partly because tiio birds are luikind. 
In rare casoH the adults survive the winter iu 
slieltored nooks, but this iimu'ojntious season 
(where it exists) is nsnally sluiit away in the 
pupa stage, 

Butterllles are distributod all over 
the world, but are oftpoeiany abundant in the 
warmur regions. GerstUcker notes that at a single 
lioint ill Brasil, three times as many luitterlfies 
occur as in the whole of Germany. During the 
recent Ilritisli North Polo Exjieditioii, several 
bnttorllios wore captured, and tlieso belonging to 
genera (Colittw, Avgyuuls, Lyoieua, &«,) common in 
Bio temperate xones. Even in the sliort summer 
of Gruonland and Kpit^bergon biittei'llics occur. 
Ifeilprin notes that M. Jkinidand ohserved butter- 
Hies on tlie slopes of Cjiiinlioi'nxo, at an elevation of 
115,02(3 feet. Some species, liko (Jyiithin earUui, 
whose caterpillar feeds on thistle-leaves, oeour over 
a_ wide urea! others again are more local. Tlio 
distvihntion of the favourite i)hmt.s must nhvi- 
oii.sly (Ictei'iniiio the rniigu of the liiiLterflies, Some 
gorgeous forms found in tropical America and 
elsewhove are remavkahh; not only as ‘ the most 
splendid insects in creation,’ but on aeeouiib of 
their migrations. In his work on Ceylon, Sir 
James Teimeut deseidhes ‘ the exlvaordiuavy siglifc 
of flights of these delicate creatures, generally of 
a wliitc or pale yellow hue, apparently miles in 
hveailth, and of such prodigious oxteuskm as to 
occniiy hours and oven days uiijiitorrnptedly in 
their pas.sage, whence eomiiig no one knows, 
whither going no one can tell.’ 

Bates found 5.10 distinct species of Imtterllies 
at liga iu the Upper Aiitazou couuti’V. Eighteen 
species of the swallow-tail genus (Eapilio) were 
found within ten iiiimitcs' walk of his house. ‘ The 
number and variety of gaily tinted buttorllies, 
sporting about in the grove on .sunny days, wore so 
great that tlio bright moving Hakes of colour gave 
quite a chametor to the phy.siogiioiny of the place. 
Xt wa.s impossible to walk far without disturbing 
llock.H of tliom from tlie damp .sand nt the edge of 
the water, where they congregated to imbibe the 
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moisture.’ Tlie individuals Aveve almost all 
mates, and ‘ every afternoon as the .sun was gebtiug 
low, tlio gaudy sunshine-loving swains might he 
seen trooiiing ofl' to the forests, in the shades of 
which their moro soberly drc.ssod and immensely 
less miinorous sweetliearts and wives were con- 
fined.’ 

Hooker, dc.scril)in^ tlic .scenery on the hanks of 
tho Great Runjeot in the Sikkiin Himalaya, says 
tliat ‘by far the most striking feature eonsisteil in 
tho ainaziim quantity of snperl) butterllies, large 
tropical swallow-tails, black, with scavlet ov yellow 
eyes on thoir wiims. They were seen cvei-ywheie, 
sailing majestically through the still, hot air, or 
jluttoring from one seoichiiig rock to another, and 
especially loving to settle on the damn sand of the 
river edge, whore they sat by tlioiisanus, with erect 
win^s, balancing tliemaolves wifcli a rockiiijj motion, 
as tlioir heavy sails inclined thorn to one side or the 
other, rosoiuuling a crowded fleet of yachts on a 
calm day.’ 

Huttevllies posso.ss no small [lower of wing ; some 
of them, iiulcod, in winch the wings are compara- 
tively tliin and delicate, are inferior in this i-espeet, 
and Iiave a sort of zigzag flight ; hut otiiors soar in 
tlio air with a steady and ecmtimious motion. The 
earliest Leindopteva oc.cnv in tho oolilio strata, hut 
fossil forms are always I'aro even in Tertiaiy hinls. 
Lilco other insects they are sometimes found [)re- 
sowed in aiiiher, 

Tho 6000 or more 8pe«ie.H of 
butterflies are grouped in a nujuher of families, 
hut as to tliQ nuiuhor and limits of these there is 
much diversity of npiiuon. Some of tho fads 
taken into coiisidoration in grouping buttorilies 
may ho briolly imticod. Tlio [uipa is sometimes 
hung by tho tail (Suspensi), sometimes by a thread 
round tlio body also (Sitmiioti). Tlie front pair «»f 
logs is degenerate in Iiotli sexes iu tho Nymphalidm, 
in tlio males in EryeiTildm and Lyemniun!. In 
Ilosporida', tlio cliili of tho feelers hears a hook, 
the wings 'wlion at rc.st are not usually upright, 
tho pupa has a nidimentary cocoon and may ho 
hurled in tho ground, Many have onl.y a single 
pair of spurs on the tibia or fourth joint of tho legs ; 
tho otiiors liavo two pairs of spurs, one pair at each 
end of the joint, Among tho families tlic chief are 
tho fpllowing eight : (1) Hesperidm (e.g. Hesperia), 
with peculiarities noted above s (2) Lyeionidie (c.g. 
Polyommatns, Lycmnn, Thecla), usually blue or 
vedj (3) >Satyrid!o fo.g. Satyrns, Evchia), with 
dogonorato anterior legs; (4) Nymphalhhu (c.g. 
Amtiira iriH, or Purple Einpovor, the common 
VtuiCHsa, Libybliea, Argynnis); (8) Pioridro (e.g. 
Flcria hvassicce, nr Cabbago-hutteidlv, CoHas)j (0) 
Daiiaidio (e.g. Danais); (7) llolicomdic (Hcli- 
coiiius), mostly Brazilian, fcmale.s with a rcpnlsivc 
smell, often iiiimickedj (8) ICquitidro (e.g. tho 
common Papilio), in some casc.s with di- or tri- 
moi'pluc females, 

iVmong common British forms may he noted : 
The Swalloiv-tail {Papilio machnon). Marbled 
White {Ilipnarchia (jaiuthm), Scotch Ar"ns {H. 
hlamlina ), White Admiral {Limenitis Red 

Admiral {Vunma atulantu), Peacock {V. to). 
Large Tortoiac-slioll ( V. polychoros), Canihcnvcll 
Beauty (V. uiitiopa), Painted Lady {C. cardiii), 
Purple Emperor (Apaliim -iris), Broivn Hairstreak 
{ Theda hclul(v),Witi\\(irieii{Mclitm(am\Arffyiinis), 
Largo Coppor {Lymnu dispar), Cahhage-bnttordy 
[Picris brassicat), &c. 

Practical hnporluuce, — Biiltevnies are of most 
importance to man in tlicir work of, fertilising 
flowers, in tho ravages of their caterpillars, «md in 
tho u.se which all beautiful objects have. There is 
one small species {EiipUca hinnatH) which aO'onls a 
supply of food to some of tho wi’etehcd aborigines 
of Australia, Bnttevilies of this species congregate 


in such vast numbers on the masses of granite in 
tho mountains, that tliej' are collected by simi)]y 
making smothered itre.s niuler the rocks, in tho 
smoko of rvhieh they are suffocated. Bushels of 
them are thus proeiired, and tliey arc baked by 
placing them on tlie lieated ground, tho down and 
wings removcil, and the bodie.s mado into cakes 
which veseinhlc lumps of fat. The months of 
Noveralier, December, and January are quite a 
season of festivity from the almndancc of tins food. 

Jiiologicat Iinjtortunce . — The old huttcrlly-collect- 
ing was more a matter of lestlrctio than of seienUiio 
enthusiasm. It was in part duo to tho ‘ mania for 
owning things.’ "^^evy different is tlio. collecting of 
a modern naturalist such ns Bates. To him the 
species of huttarflies are more than beautiful 
curiasitics to he iiamecl mid jiiniied — they are 
eiuhlazoiied jmges in tho history of nature’s pvn- 
cc.sses. ‘This tiihc,' he says, ‘is better adapted 
than almost any other gioitp of animals or plants 
to furnish facts in illustration of the modifications 
whicli all s^iccics undergo in nature, under changed 
local coiuhtioiis, ’ The simplicity ami obtrusive- 
nc-ss of the specific characters, the largo niinihor of 
species, the facility witli whicli series of specimens 
can \tc collected and compared, account for this 
8up«'.rifuifcy. ‘ It may he saul that on the eximnded 
iiiomhraiie.s of the wings, nature writes, as on a 
hihict, the stow of the moiUlications of species, so 
truly ilo all changes nf tlio organisation register 
tlicmselvcH thereon. Moreover, tho same cdloiu’' 
[lattonis of tho wings generally show, witli great 
regularity, tho dcgrce.s or blood relationship or tlie 
spccic-s. As the laws of nature must bo tlio same 
for all huinj^pi, tho conclusions furnished by bids 
group of insects must be applicable to the whole 
organic world ; thoroforo tlie study of hutterflies— 
creatures selected as tlio typos of airiness and 
frivolity— instead of being despised, will some day 
bo vuluoil as one of the mo.st inqioi’tant hvancliGS of 
biological science.’ 

Brief notices of a few of tho principal kinds uf 
huttcrllics will he found in otlier parts of tliiswnrk. 
See CABIUOE-nUTTJillFI.Y, OAMllKRWKLr. BEAUTY, 

Mimicry, Pijrvle IS.mi'iciior, A'c. 

TAleralurc. — Batos, ItatHraUal on Ihe Ammon (aa to 
mhuiory) ; Boisduval, ffistolre Oinvmle dcs LSindoptim, 
and other works; Darwin. Descent of Man, chap, xl, 
( aoxnal solcotiou ) ; Doubieday and Wostwoud, Genera uf 
Diionint ZepUfoplern ; QiieiiCie, Species Qindraie dea L^pi- 
dopldrea; klorris, ftritiah liuUcrftiea; Packard, ffiiide to 
Study of Itisecla ; Hunieh-SchlilTcr, Syetsinntiache Bcachrei- 
bitny der SchMeUerUnyt von Dwropa, 6 vols. ; Walker, 
Jiritish Afuseim CnUdoyne of Lepidopicra ; Wallace, 
Stdla-Jliea of iVrt/« 3 fa» Jlei/inn (Traiisnotioiia of Linntoaii 
Society, XXV., I8ti6); WciBiimiiii, Slitdies on Theory of 
De’.fccn^ (seasonal dimovpiiisin); Glaser, (Borlin, 

1887); ^wniils, J3«Hc>i)lie.soyA?ncWcw; Soudder, Bader- 
//t«(Now York, 1881); and worksbyStaiiiton (1857-78), 
Howitsoii ( 18C6), Kirby ( 1884), Eano ( 1885 ), Lang ( 1885 ), 
Ttucklor ( Ray SMioty, 1880 ). 

Butterfly Fisli> SoeBr.KUNV. 

Butterfly Orcllis {Onckliwn. Papilio), an 
orchid of Trinidad and Venezuela, of whicli the 
ilowera have au oxtraordiiiaTily close re.scuihlauco 
to ahrowu-8potte<l yellow hutterlly. It is n frequent 
ininatoof our hothouses. Phedeenopsis auiubtlis is 
also .sometiniOsS called Indian Biitterlly Orchis. 

Butterfly Weed, or Pleurwy Root (Asc/c- 
pias tttberosa, see Asclkpia.s ), a plant common in 
tho United States, of whioh tlio root has medicinal 
repute, the infusion being used as a diapliorotic and 
expectorant. 

Bntteriil]lk» See Buti'kr, p. 583. 

Blltterilllt [Jaglans cinerm), a North Aiueri- 
canspooies of Walnut (ipv.). 

Bntter*trce {Bmaiu) is a genua of tropical or 
subtropical tims of tlio natural order Sapotaeem 
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{cj.v.), voiiiarkHijlo for tlie almiiclance of oil or 
l)utvi'.'ice(nis fat wliirh the- secils contain, and 
wliicli is used for many imriioses hy tlie_ in- 
lialiitants of tlio coiintiies where they are indi- 
iveiious. 'i'hc i)uttor-trfe dcscriiicd T)y Mnnsio 
Park as in the interior «rf Africa, in fclie 

einiiilry of Uiimluirm, helongs to this or a nearly 
allied j'Ciins. Tt inodnces tiie Oalain Butter, 4ils:<j 
called 8liea Iliitter (i.e. Tree Butter), wliieli is 
liiglily valued, and ftnins an iiiiportaiit article of 
internal comnierce in tlie interior of Afiiea. The 
seeds the fruit, wliicli rasonihles an olive, are 

dried in the sun, or in a iieciiliav kind of oven, and 
the kernels are tlicn Ifoiled in water in order to 
ohtain ti»o butter from them, which not only keei>s 
for a wliole year without salt, Imt is also said to 
be winter, more solid, and more {doasaiib to the 
taste than true butter. Thi?! butter Is useil both 
as an article of foorl and of medicine, and it would 
sofuik that tlie tree Mt)iild rewanl cultivation in 
otliev trn\iieal couiitiies. — The Jfahwa-tree of 
India ( 11. hitifoliii ) attains a. Iiei^fht of 40 to 60 feet, 
like a ;c<^o(l oak in size, and is a valuable timber- 
tree. Us (towors last two or three weeks, and tlien 
fall ; fclioy arc eaten raw, and liave a luscimiK taste 
wlioii fresh ; M’lion dry, they resemble tigs in llnvour. 
Ttioy are a \ alual)lQ source of food, especially in 
the Centml Piovinces, and a kind of arrack or spirit 
is distilled from tlieni. They may also be employed 
as a very abiuulaut semvee of .sugar. One tree may 
prodneo 8001b. of llowor.s. Tiic .seeds of the apple- 
like frnit yield by c.xpression a considerable r|uaiitity 
of a eoucrete greetiiKli-yellow (dl, which is used for 
soap-making and in lamps, and nccasioimlly by tlie 
tiooror clas.ses for trying articles of food. — The Indian 
liutter-tvec, or Pluilwavfi nr Fulwa Tree (i?. btiUf- 
racca), a native of Nojial, attaiim a height trf 
50 feet. Its timber is light and c»f no value. The 
fruit la of the size of a \tigeou’.s egg, and although 
oaten, is not niiicli e.steeined ; but from the seed 
a concrete oil nr butter is obtained by exprasnion 
of a delicate white colour, much vahietl for medi- 
cinul uses, and .as an unguent, and employed also 
to adiiheiato glioc. — Tlic kowIr of li. longifoUa, 
a uati\’e of Coromandel, yield a large cjnaaitity tif 
oil, wlneh is used for Iiuiips, for soap-making, and 
in cookery. 'I'be llowers are innch esteemed for 
eating, and the wood is 
^ almast as liaitl and diir- 

^ ^ able as teak. — ^Tho nanio 

m nutter-tree is also given 

to other tropical trees, 
bolmigjiig to (luitc diirer- 
\ ] ovdevs, tfio fruits of 

V whieli yield lixwl oils, 

I liaving the appearance 

i )P . and uaetl fov the \niiyioses 

W 1 ^ t>f butter. Tims the 

® \|\\a I bntter-trec.s of Guiana 

1 Brasdl belong t« the 

jfc genus Carj'ncar (n.v.), of 

T'ornstrteminccie. Tbo 
OiI-pahi\» (q.v.) ami the 
Cocos butgraecfi (see 
Cocoa-nut) may also 
be regarded as huttev- 
trces.altbongli not gciicr- 
ally receiving that iiume. 

ISnttcrwort ( Pin- 

— r/«/cH/rr.), a genus of Lon- 

tibidaiiaccjc (q.v. ), small 
plants with a eliaracter- 
C'oinmon Biittenvorfc istic rosette of laigo 

{.Piii'juiciiiu ciilijanii): spreading entire mdiciil 
TT, n tt)\vi;r. leaves, conmnm in hogs 

and niar-slics. The Coin- 
inon IJiittorwovt (P, vtilgar/.<t) is ahniidaiit in the 
northern parts of Ibitnin and of ISnrojie, and giwvs 

in Canada. Its leaves are covered with a nnilti- 
tndc of .stalkcil glands, which yield a viseons inseefc- 
cateliing secretion (lioiieo p/iif/n/cida, ‘greasj'’)? 
which also contains acid ami pejisin, and 1ms active 
digestive properties ( see iNSKCTivonot'S Plants). 
Hence it lias also tlie power of coagulating milk, 
anil is u.sed for this pnrpo.se by the Laplaijdcr.s. 
Some .speinics possess llowev.s of nmeh hoanty, espe- 
cially i\ (jntndijioiK. North and .South America 
have several species of butterwort. 

ISllttllinilllt PiiiLii*!’, was born at Frankfort 
in 1764, and studied at Gottingen under llcyiie. 
Hcbccaaneiu 17Sfl nsHistaiit in tlie Unyal Library 
at llcrliii, and mse .snccessivcdj’ to lie sccrotaiy 
and lilmu'iaii (1811). Ho held at the same Lime 
(1800-8) a professor-sliin in tlie Joacliimstlial 
Gymnasium in Berlin. lie died 21st ,Inno 1829. 
Ibittinuiiii is best knoAvii by Ids Greek grammar 
(1792; 22d ed. 18(19) and Lcx.ihujm (2 vols. 
1818 - 2 ;); 2d ed. 1890), botli of wliiidi liavo been 
translated into Eiigli.Gi. 

Itiitton. Tlio bistory of Imtton-nntking is in 
many ways a cuvinns <mo. Bating no furtlnw 
liack a.s a tmdc of any importance tliaii tlio reign 
of Elizabeth, it lias nndergono several extru- 
ottUnaiy changes. Bright, showy, ami costly steel 
buttons with nnmormis facets wero worn last 
century on court dresses. Similar buttons liave 
Ireon recently iniido in -I’livis. In Great Uvitiiin, 
Birminglimn’has always been the principal .seat of 
the Ijutton-nianufactiire. lYliat lias been ;ial1ed 
the ‘ Augnstan ngc ’ <)f button-waking in that city 
ineludefi the latter portion of tlio ISth and the early 
part of the Iflth century, when even tvade.smon 
wove coats ‘ loaded with innuinovable gilt buttons,’ 
and when employers on a moderate .scale in this 
ninimfacture were making iitcome.s of from £20(10 
t« £3tKKl tv year, and theiv w’ovknusn from £2 to £4 
per week. Early in the present century, Mr B. 
Bandera intredneed tlie clotli-eovcrcd Imtton, which 
initiateil tito change from those made of metal. 
His sou in 1825 effected the improvement of 
making it with a canvas tuft instead of a metal 
shank, which does less injury to the garment. 
This kind of button lias hml an eimrmons sale. 

The .shell, consisting of two discs of thin metal, 
the cloth covering in front, tlui canvas on l>ac.k to 
fonn the tuft, and the inilllKHird stnliing, together 
make np a covered Imtton. AM these parts are 
oivcirlnT and separately junudieil out of slicots, In 
the punching- of the front metal disc its periphery 
is at the same time turned np. The hack disc, or 
collet is made in a similar manner, but a liolc is 
made in the centre of this to lot the tnft or llo.vililo 
shank protnule. All the eniiiponent parts being 
ready, a workman using a press with a punch and 
die hnites them (iriiily together. He (ir.st covers 
the front part of the shell with the silk, and siih- 
seqnently, hy the introdnetion of a round .steel tool 
into the press, lie nnites this with the collet and 
its Hcces-soiies. 

Xfr YV. Klliott patented in 1887 a mode of 
covering the button with silk, having a pattern 
in the centre, the doinand for w’liich kept sixty 
loonia constantly employed. In 1841 tbo old 
Dorsetshire wire and thread button was replaced 
bj' tlie ‘three-fold linen button,’ still considered 
iiidispciisalile for imdcrololliing, .-iiiice neitber wasli- 
ing nor mangling fpiielcly destroys it. The linen 
covering of tins button is lield fast by the jiressed 
down eilgas of a groove in its internal iirass ring, 

Soon after coloni-ed tweed coats began to be 
worn, fully forty yoai'.s ago, brass buttons of an 
ninamciital kind wero used for them. Ileiuks or 
entire figures of animals, for example, were stampcil 
npmi the buttons, and they were bronzed (see 
BiiONziNfi) in various tints to match approxi- 
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iiiately tlie colour of the elotli. Exeejit for livery 
servants and other special piirpirses, it is chielly 
tronser-hiittons that are now made of iiiet-al. 
These are largely produced from rolkd sheet-lirnss. 
The l)lanks are punched out either by a hand or 
steam press and are afterwards statnped, which 
operation depresses tlie centre and tlnckens the 
margin. The holes are also punched out. Onia- 
mental sleeve-links and solitaires arc somctiinca 
produced liy electro-deposit in gutta-pentha moulds 
made from eliasod patterns. 

Buttons of ^^egct able I\'ory { rp v. ) are now all Imt 
universally msed for tweed coats and vests. The 
palm fruit which yieltla it is called ‘comzo mit’ 
It i.s not unlike true ivory hut softer, and is easily 
tuine<l and dyed. These Imttons are often mottled 
with some stain to suit the coiummi patterns of 
tweed stutls. In a handbook of Birnnnghani pub- 
lished in l.S.Sf), it is stated that thousiuids of tons 
of corozo nuts are consumed every year in the 
nianufactnre of buttons. Vurions Kinds of worul, 
such as beech, box, rosewood, lignum-vihe, zelwa- 
wood, and walnut are luaimfacturcd into Imttons. 
Wooil moulds or cor<‘s for ladies’ buttons, which 
are covered with cloth of tlie same jiattevn as a 
<hms, arc made in enormous uuiubcis in the south 
of France. 

Mother-of-pearl buttons arc formed of the lieauti- 
fill suhstanee of whieli tlie largo llat shell of the 
ncarl-oy.stcv consists, and this lura hceii a 
lavourito material for Imttons. Small cylimlom are 
first cut out of the siieUs with a Inbnlar saw. 
Tho.se avo tlien split into discs, which oie «ha)>cd liy 
a steel tool, drilled with holes, and rnially iioHshed 
with rottou stono and soft soap, or hy a more recent 
method with gi'omid charcoal and turpcntiiio. 
Sliirfc-stmls as well as llat ami glolmlnr Imttons 
witli luotul shanks are also uuidc of this sul>stnncc. 
See MiyriiEH-ov-iujAiiT.. 

Among other aiiiiual suhstancos used for Imttons 
are ivmy, hone, Imrn, iiiid hoof. From this Inst 
H 0 *caUeif 'horn hutCoiis’ woro some ycaitj ago 
made in enormous numhers by prcKHing llioin in 
heated dies in wliieli the design was cut. There 
are many kinds of coiiipositioii huttoiis. 

Glass buttons avo unuie in great vavloty. For 
'pinched’ Imttons Hiiiall rods of eolomod glass are 
heated at the ends, and pressed into sliapu by means 
of a pair of rather long lianil-pliors, on tlio ends of 
M'hich are iv die and its counterpart, likewise kept 
hot. Other kinds are cut nut of coloured sheet- 
glass, which is coated on the liaek with tin-amal- 
gam like a mirvov. Along with other vnvictics, 
boiiiG beautiful glass buttons are made in Boliomia. 
eitlior partly or wbolly of aventniine gins.s; and 
of tins ‘ gold ’ spaiiglcd material artistically in- 
MTOught with other cotoui's, studs and solitaires 
still more remurkiihle for their beauty and luinute 
patterns aro made at Venice. 

Porcelain buttons were a few years ngo nearly 
all of French munufacturc, hut they are now made 
juineipally at I’raguc. Tlie plastic clay is presswl 
into moulds of plaster of Paris in the same way 
ns small objects me usually proiluceil in earthen- 
ware. Some arc jilniTi niid otliein are piiinteil or 
•printed with patterns. 

Move ov less expensive buttons are maile of 
ornamental .stone, such as agate, jnsiicr, and marble. 
Occasionally they arc formed of amlmr, jade, or of 
still more costly materials, as pearls and gems. As 
to other materials, a Biniiinghnm inannhuiturer 
s.ay.s it weic easy to ^\’rite nut a long -list fi-om 
Avriich buttriiis have been made, Imt very ilillicult 
to name onu from which they have not lojon unule. 

In recent years, improvcd'mctliods and macliiiiea 
have boon introduced for the sliapiug sis well as for 
the poli.sliing and linishiug of hone, eorostr), and 
■wood buttons. Mnehinory is iisoil in Germany 
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for the nianufactnre of cmnpo.sition huttoiis, and 
there is an Amcricau iimcliino for perfoviniiig 
automatically all the operations in maiiufaeturiiig 
covered buttons. 

In England, Biriuiugliani is the seat of the 
button traile, which, houei’er, is niucli more 
largely developed in France. Hub both countries 
are now Kiiftering in tlie coiupolition in the markets 
of the world with Oevniany, where labniir is cheap 
and very skilfully apnlied. ' In the United States, 
buttona are t>rineipmly umtle nt New York and 
Pliilailclphia. 

It ia only rarely that a button is a thing of 
beauty mtart from the material of which it is 
ina<lc. 'rtie annexed illiistratimis, however, show 
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two of silver llligrce as worn on drosses in Norway 
(rt) and fcclaiul (i), which have fionio claim to 
artistic moiit, and the third {o) rei»vosont8_ono of 
many Japanese buttons or 7ic(sidx$, in which tlio 
skill and fancy of a true artist is still move 
apparent. It Is Imt rlglit to add that at Birminjg- 
ham some firflt-cln.s.s artists wore engaged in die- 
sinking for inctal buttons in the early years of 
Quccii Victoria’s reign, 
niittomvood. See Plane. 
ltllttrcgs» a projection for the pnrpo.se of giving 
ailditionnl support or Btrongth to a wall, In the 
cl«s.sicnl stylo there wore no visible huttres-scs, their 
structure being, to a certain extent, supplied or 
concealed hy pilasters, fintic, >.*cc, The din'ereiit 
stages of Gothic lu-chitecture are luavkavl by the 
form of Imlti'csaes eiuploycil, almost ns distinctly 
as by the form of the areli. In curly Eomanesqiio 
the buttre.saes frequently presented the form of 
a pillar, after the tradition of classic art. The 
Norman buttress was gencmlly broad, with slight 
projection, and rinlshuil on top with a splay against 
the wall ; hul it was also oMasiomvUy souvicivcuhu-, 
like a half column apjilied to the wall. Early 
English huttre.ssiw project much more Imlclly, 
and arc considcmbly narrower than the Norniim. 
They aro frccuieiitly broken into stages, whicli 
dimmish in size ns they asceml. In the Decorated 
style, this division into stages is almost invari- 
able, the butti'ess bein^ often supplied with niches 
tcniiiiiatiug in piniiaides, and very higlily orna- 
mented Avith carving, statnos, &c. In the Por- 
i^ieiidicular style they freiiueiitly a8.sunie more 
fantnatic forniB, sometimes pro-sentiiig a sharp 
oxtciTiftl angle and being atloriied ndth applied 
pinnacle-s, &c. Flying lmttio.ssos are half arehes 
thrown freni detached piers ov buttresBes against 
the iipimr iMivts of vaulted structures in order to 
abut and carry ofl’ the oiitAi'ard pressure of the 
oi-ciies. This expedient for supporting lofty vaults 
was first invented in Franco in the 12tli eentiiry. 
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It Ivccame one of the cliief ftvetore in the gixiwtU 
of tiie Gotljic schnoi, ami, crowned with lofty 
pinnacles, the Fi-enuli hiittreasea formed ono of 



llnih'osscs, Amioiia Cathedra): 
n, buttresses; b, DyiRK buttress. 


the principal decorations of the exterior of French 
cntlicdraJs. Thoy wevo introduced into Biiglaiul 
fit the period of tlio Early Enylislt. 

Ilutua Root. See Cissami'elos. 

Iliityl. See Ahcofini,. 

Bittyrio Acid, C.,H;OOrf, k jt volatile fatty 
nchl, first pvenavod hy Chevvoul, hy treatiu;? Imtter 
W’ltli an Alkali ( ri.v. ). It possesses the dl.siij'rccahlc 
odour of raticid Imtter, and it is to it, iii part ftt 
least, that the porsturation of animals owes its 
tnipicnsant Hiicli. It is a untldlo lirjuid, spccilic 
gravity ’DT'k tlie vapour of which is iidlannuahle, 
hnniiiig W'ltli a hliie llaiuc. It Ls readily soluhlc in 
watc'i- and alcohol, po.ssesscs a sour burning taste 
and corvodos the suin. liatyvlc acid forms a whole 
soi'ies of salts, of which hutyrato of sodium, 
NnC,,U-Oj, and hntytate of ethyl or Butyrie 
Etlujv, CaftsCiHjOai (<!•''•). he taken as typical 
examples. 

Willie butyric achl itself and its iiiorganie Balts 
(Imtyrates of .HCHliiini, calcium, &c.) have a dis- 
agreeahlo smell, it is interesting to note that llio 
organic salts (hutyvates of methyl, ethyl, &c.) liavo 
a pleasant odour, and are itseil in the maimfacture 
of artilidal fruit essences. 

Ikityric aci<l may he prepared liv cansiug milk to 
undergo Imtyric ferinentation. (I'lialk Wing then 
added, a hutyrato of ealeiuni is ohtaiiicil, whush, on 
troatiuent with liydrochloric acid mid siiliseipicut 
dfstillatinn, yiclils the pure acid. 

Butyric Etlicr, or PixivApri^E Oil, is an 
exceedingly fragrant oil ohtaiiieil hy distilling 
Imtyric acid (or the hutyrate of lime), alcohol, and 
snlphnvic acid. The material which jrasses over is 
the Imtyric etlior, and it is gcjiemlly mixed with 
alcohol, ami sold in commerce os 7*/«c- 

rtppfc OiV. It possesses the same voiy pleasant 
flavour which holongs to piiie-apples, and tliere is 
little doubt that pino-apple-s owe their llavour to 
the nrc.seiiee of natural oiityric ether. The avti- 
iioiat \-aiiety is non’ exton.sively nsal for.llavouring 
confections, as pine-apple drops, for sophiRticating 


ha<l rum, and for flavouring custards, ices, and 
creams, an also an acidulated drink or lemonade 
naine<l I'inc-apple Ale. Butyric ether alone can- 
not he used in perfiiiiiery for hanflkoichief use, ns, 
when inhaled in even small rpuintity, it tends to 
eanse irritation of the aiv-tuhes of tlic lungs and 
intense hendaelie, but it is cmploye<l as ono matovial 
in the manufactiiro of compound perfumes. Butyric 
ether is the butyrate of etliyl, C2H0, 041170,,, 
and is similar to butyrate of sodium, NaQiII^Oo, 
in composition, tlio sodium, Na, being in this ease 
replaced by the organic radical ethyl, CaHa. It is 
i-emarkahle that a substance pnsses.sing such a dis- 
agreeable odmw as butyric acid (that of rancid 
butter) .should bo caimldo of forming, in part at 
least, a substance witli such a pleasant llavour ns 
attideial piiie-applc oil. 

or Baxau, a town of .Slialiabnd district, 
Bengal, on tlio south hank of the Ganges, 411 inile.s 
NW, of Calcutta hy rail. The cliiof trade is in 
sugar, cotton, pieco-gooilH, and salt. Hero in 17G4 
Sir Hector Miinro defeated Mir ICiisim. Pop. 
(ISSI) 1(1,408. 

Biixbaiiini/l. a small genus of mo.ssos. /i. 
aitht/Uu, very rare in Britain, is ronuirkahlo for its 
e-vceeilingly reduced scaly leaves. 

BiiXtoi), a town in Dcvhysliiro, 87 miles NW. 
of Derby, and 25 SS15. of Manchester. It lic.s 
U\2r> feet alun’C sea-level, in a deop valley sur- 
roimdod bj' hills and moors, wliieh have Ijccn 
tn-stofttUy ])lanteil ; and the only approach is a 
narrow ravine, by which the Wye ilows into the 
Derwent. Clico Tor, 5 miles to the oast, is a 
jicvpcndiculav limestone rock vising to a height of 
300 feet from the Wyo, while 3 miles to the aoutU* 
W'cst Ls A.xc Edge (1810 feet), Buxton lias Iona 
been famous for its calcareous Borings, tepid (8w 
F.)aii«l cold (discharging 120 gallons of water per 
minute), and its chalybeate springs. Tlioy w’oro 
probably known to the Homans, ami in 1572 
were colehmted by one Dr Jolin Jones «a ‘ the 
ancient baths of Buckstouos.’ The to\Yn is visited 
annually, from Juno to Getoher, hy 8000 to 12,000 
pemons, the watens being taken for indigestion, 
gout, rheumatism, and uevi'ous and outaueous 
(llseascB. The Dovtin.slnie Hospital, containing 
100 beds and i-oceiving nearly JODO patients iior 
aimuni, is supiiorted hy snlxsciiption, TliO hatlm 
ami nubile walks are numortm.-^. Much of the 
spienumiv of Buxton is due to the dukes of Devon- 
.slilro, one of whom in 1780, at the cost of .£120 000, 
elected an immense throo-.storiod pile of biiildiiigs 
callctl the Cm-sceut, a ourvo of 200 feet, with wings 
each of C8 feet. It inolndc.s several liotols, a 
Hbrai'y, aasemhly rooms, d.’c. Near Buxton is the 
Diamond Hill, famous for its crystals ; and Poole’s 
Hole, a gas-lit stalactite cavern 770 yards long. 
Mary, tiueen of Scots, reaidwl for some time at 
Buxton wlien in tiie custody of the Earl of .Shrew.s- 
hiiry. Pop, (1871) 3717; (1881)0021. 

Buxton, Sill TnoMAR Fo^Yl^UJ, idnlanthropist, 
was Imm in 1786 at Earls (Jolnc, Ehscn. Educated 
at Kingston, and under Dr Biiruoy at Greenwich, 
fioin 1803 to IB07 ho studied with hvilliant snecesa 
at Trinity College, Dublin, wliilst his youth was 
distiiiguishml by a strong dovolopmonfc of animal 
energy, uatuial enough to a young EngUslumm 
whose full .atatui o e.xcoedci! 0 toot 4. In 1807 lie 
married a .sister of the celebrated Mrs Pry, and in 
1808 entered busino.s.s n.s a brewer, with an cneigy 
w'liieh in duo time was crowned with s{)lendiil 
prosperity. His warm religious and moral impulses 
soon brought him promuiontly forward ns an 
advocate of nlnlanthropic intore-sts. Tho roliof of 
the Spitalfteld weavers and tho vofovm of prison 
diseipfino formed early subjects of his ofTorts. In 
1818 he entered parliament as member for Woy- 
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mouth, wldeli lio continued to represent till 1837, 
takiiif? a luoiuiiient nait iu every debate on such 
ciuestioua as the auieliovatiou of crimiual law ami 
prison disoiiiliue, suttee abolition, and slave email- 
cipatioii. 'i'lie last in particular engrossed a large 
share of his activity for many, years. In 1824, at 
\l'^ilberforce’s request, he .succeedctl him as head of 
the anti-slavery party; and no man on that side 
displayed more imlomital)le zeal and firmness. He 
lost his seat through his opposition to Inibeiy, and 
refused over after to stand for a consUtneiicv. His 
philiuithropic lahniirs, however, ended onlj’ with 
his life. In 1840 he received the well-merited 
distinction of a baronetcy. Ho died 10th February 
1845, and a statue has hcen erecteil to liiiti in 
Westininster Alibey. See Memoirs of Sir T, Foivell 
Buxton (1848), edited by bis tliird son, Charles 
(1823-71), who sat in parliament as an indejicnd- 
ont Liberal from 1857, and who, like his father, was 
a partner in the brewery of Tnunan, llanhiirj’, 
Buxton & Co. 

Blixtoi'f, Johann, Hebraist, was bom in lo64 
at Kamen, iu ^Yest|>ilalia ; in )591 became pro- 
fe.ssor of Hebrew at Basel, and die<l there of the 
tdaguo in 1629, In a knowledge of rabbinic, al 
literature, ho surpassed all his conteniporaiies. 
The mo.st important of his nuniorous works, the 
Lexicon Ckcilddicum THbiiudiciinh et linhhmteum, 
was completed by his son (Basel, 1640), and basliecn 
recast by Fi.selier and Gelbe (2 vols. Leip. 1806-74). 
See Life by Kautzscli (1870). — His son, Johann, 
was born at Basel in 1599, anil at five years of ago — 
according to hi.s rather credulous biographers — conld 
read German, Latin, and Hebrew. To ncrfcct bis 
knowledge of these tongues ho vksited Holland, 
Franco, and Germany ; and in IGIW he swcceetleil 
his father in the chair of Hebrew at Basel, where 
he died in 1664. He jmhli.shcd a miinber of 
treatises, commentaries, and translations. His 
son, Jakol) (1645-1704), and his nephew, Johann 
(1663-1732), both succeeded to the Hebrew pni- 
lessovship. 

BliXlis. See Bax. 

Biiyill;^' of Pleas by lawyer, explained 
under the Eiiglisli term Ciiami'aiety, to wiiicb it 
is analogous, is prohibited by an old Scots not 
passed iu 1504. See also Pagtu.m. 

Buys- Ballot, Cinusi-oini., inetcovologLHt, Iwrn 
at Kloeting^eii in Zeeland, lOtli Oetobei' 1817, 
studied at Utreclit, ivliere he became professor of 
Matlieinatics (1847) and of Expcvimentnl Physics 
(1870), and in 1854 director of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Institute. He was one of the initiators of 
the now system, under which, by daily synoptical 
weather reports, and by simultaneous okscn'ations 
by land and by sea, mateiials are collected for 
forecastiiif' changes; his own olxseivatlons have 
rc.sultcd in the determination of a geiieml law 
of storms, known as the Buys-Ballot law (see 
Storms). The inventor of tlie Aeroklinoscope 
(q.v.), and of a system of weather signals, ho has 
Ijcoii largely instrumental in bringing about an in- 
ternational uniformity in meteorological observa- 
tions. His works include Chanr/emcnls^wriotlitjifes 
da la Teinjidminre (Utrecht, 1847), and, in Engfish; 
Svijf/cstioHs on a Uniform System of Meteorological 
Obscriicdions (1872-73). 

Biiyillc’dcreli, a village beautifully situated 
oil tlic Bi)s|)otu8, 10 miles NNE. of Goastantinople, 
It forms the summer residence of many of the 
ambassadors of the Clivistian powers, some of whom 
have splendid mansions here, 

Buzzard {Bnlco), a genus of birds of proy, in 
the fainily B’alconitlsv, liaving a vnther anialt and 
weak bill, ivliich bends from the ixiot, and is not 
notched, as in falcons. The ‘ cere ’ is bristly, except 
90 


between the nostrils. Tlie portion of the leg just 
above the foot is not feathered. Buzzards may be 
regarded as an inferior kind of eagles, which they do 
not equal in courage or strength. They are largo 
birds, the Onm- 
nion Biizzai-d 
{B, vulgaris or 
fuscus) measur- 
ing almost 4 
feet from tip 
to tip of its 
ontstretcliod 
wings. It is 
a bird still 
frequent in 
BiiUtin, thoiigli 
imich less so 
tliaiiitfornierly 
WfB. It is sub‘- 
jeet to gi'cat 
vniialioiis of 
2 )iniiiago ; the 
prevailing- col- 
our is brown, 
with a consid- 
erable mixture 
of black on the 

anil***^of wlihe Common BuzzEud (7 Jh(co rufi/nn's). 

or grayish 

white oil the iiniler. It i.s sluggish and inactive 
in comparison with many otlier birds of the 
same family, and is usually slmv iu its liiglit. It 
often sits long on a tree, watching for prey. 
When occasion presents it glide.s silently into ifie 
air, ami siveeping rapidly iloivn, seizes its victim 
in its claws. Soniotiincs, hou-evev, it ascends to a 
gi’cat height in the air. Tliis Imzznrd is plentiful 
in all the wootled imrts of Europe ; it is found also 
in the north of Africa, and is known to exist in tlio 
western parts of Asia ; but it is doubtful how far it 
extends over that continent, a distinct although 
very siinilmr speeies oceuvriiig in the Himalaya 
Jrmintains. It is a most useful bird of prey, feeding 
to a lai^ extent on mice, also on adders and the 
like. Thirty field-mice have been taken from the 
eroii of a single hiiil. It is of use too in killing off 
sickly binla The nest is built on a tree or rock, 
or a crow’s nest mny be utilised. The nest is rough, 
and coiniMiswl of sticks and grass. Tlie eggs are 
three or four in miniber, and usually hliiisli white 
Avith retidisli blotelies. Tame femalc*liuzzards liavo 
been knoivn in several instances to exhibit so strong 
a projiensity for incubation and tlic rearing of 

J 'oiing at tlie proper season, tliat they have hatched 
lens' and brought up the chickens, aUhougU 
if chickens not of their own hiitcliiiig were In ougnt 
within their reach, they dovoured them, Jlent 
gdveii to the biizmnl muao was carefully iliidded 
among her- nurslings, hut they fouiul oiit by their 
invn inatincte the uso of grain and other vegetable 
fooil. In Sweden tlioy are often caught for food. — 
The lloiif^i'logged Buzzard {Archihntco Utgopus) is 
veiy similar to the former, hut is at; once dis- 
tiugiiisheil by bai’ing the lower portion of the leg 
feathered to the toes. It is a rarer British liird, 
yet not of unfrequent oecnrrence ; it is very widely 
diflhseil, being found iu the Old World from Lap- 
land to the Capo of Good Hope, and equally common 
in the northorn paits of North jVmerica. It is very 
sluggish, and is nio.st freq^iieiitly to bo seen in 
iiiarmiy districtn, and often skimming over nmi-she.s, 
where it makes jirey of frogs, — Tlio Red-tailed 
Hawk of North America is a buzzard [Buteo — 
according to soino Fedco — hore(dis), iu very bad 
repute awong Amevvean favuievs and housewives 
for ite frequent invasion of poultry-yards, from 
which it has acquired the name of Ih}i-hawk, 
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—Several otiier species ajiiioar to lie liniiteil to 
particular parts of the nairhl, as the handsome 
liukn jackal-no calletl from the resemlilauce of its 
voice to that of the jachal— to South Africa. — Tim 
Honey Hiizzarils (q.v.) holong to a lUITerent genus, 
although nearly allied to t!\e true b<u/.avds, as are : 
also the Harriers (q.v.), of wliicli the most common | 
British spocie.s, the Afarsh Harrier, is sometimes 
called the Moor Bald Ihizwiixl is a iiaiiie j 

of the Osprey (q.v.). 

Ifyblos, au ancient city of riimnicia, now a 
village of ilOO inhahitants, called Juhei'l, is situated 
on a shallow bay at the base of the lower range of 
tho Lihanua, almufc half-way between Tripoli and 
Bevrout. Hyhlos was famous as the hirthnlace of 
AtToiiia fn- T^amiuuz, of whose worsliin it liecauu* 
the centre i and many devotees were also attraeted : 
to the splendid temple of Astarto erected here, | 
The name given to the town I>y the Jews was i 
Gehal, and its iitliahitauts are noticed in the Serif)- , 
tures as stone-squavers and calkers of ships, A ' 
ruined wall belonging apparently to the era of the ; 
Crusades .surrounds the toAvn, and Homan and 
earlier remains are still visible, ' 

By*la>vs avo the pris'ate resnlations which are ' 
usually nindc by corporate bodies for tho control 
and government of the corporation. In the United 
States they are generally ealictl Municipal Onlin- 
nnees. Tliey are binding, unless contrary to tlie 
laws of tlie land, or to the charter or act of incor- 
poration, or unless they are mauife-stly unveaHonahle. 
Under certain le^al systems the power extends to 
tjie licensing, taxing, and regulation of aiimsementa 
ami oceupatvons (ineh\ding tlie sale of intoxicating 
liquors ) ; it incliulos a power. to enforce liy.Jnws l)y 
fine.H and forfeiturc.s ; and under wliat is called tlie 
‘general welfare’ clause in American charters, a 
large right of intorfereaee u-ith trade lias been 
claimed. Every corporation, too, can of course 
alter or repeal the by-laws which itself has uuvde. 
By the liiiglish Muiiiciiinl Corporation Act, 18.35, 
horimgh council.^ liave power to make by-laws for 
the government of the borough ; such by-laws, 
liowaVer, not to ho of force till the expiration of 
forty days after tlie same, or till a copy .hIuiH have 
been sent to one of the secretaries of .state, during 
which period Her j\rajG.sty, M’ith the advice of her 
I'livy.council, may either ilisallow the by-laws, or 
a part, or enlarge the time wittiin which they sliall 
not eome into lorce. In numerous case.s, liy-laiv-s 
have to he submitted for approval to some admin- 
istrative department of government who publi.sh 
model by-laws. Thus, the Board of Trade in this 
^Yay regulate tralVic on railwaya ami tramways ; 
the Education Department make by-laws for the 
attendance of children niuler tlio Elcment.ary Edu- 
cation Actn; tlie Local Govemment Beiard’ make 
by-laws regulating the use of public hatii.s and 
wash-houses, markets, hop-picking, now streets 
and UuiUlings, common lodging-houses, slau^^litor- 
houses, A'C. By-laws may also he made hy joint- 
stock coiiipanie-s guiJdsi nnincoipoiateil trailing 
couqianies, religious ami Utevavy and scientiiie 
eoeietic.s, ikc,, find to the.s(j the common law’ will 
give ed'ect. Bv-law.s under the Fiictory, and 
Mines, and Fishery jS.ets, genevaUy require tho ' 
sanction of ii secretary of state, [r'hliko .statutes, i 
all hy-haAVs must he distinctly imhlished hefore . 
they acquire himliug elVect; the mode <»f puhliea- ' 
tiori being gencrfiUy specilied hy statute. In tlie 
Unileil States, the hiw i.s miieh as in England. 
By-laws must not couUiet with the law of the 
land, or state law. The right to make liy-laws 
is not essential to a corporation; in cliaritahle 
foundations they are usually made by the fouwdev. 
In Htoclv corporations the by-laws are made by the 
members, nob hy tlie directors or managers. The 
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by-laws of a corporation hiiiiMts ineiiihers only, 
w’liile its regulations affect tliird pennons dealing 
with it. See Aa J^ssay on By-laws^ hy Lumley 
{J877). 

Kyiig, GiJontJE, Viscount Tourinuton, ad- 
miral, was born in 1063 at M'rotham, Kent, and 
entered the navy at the a''e of fifteen. In 1088 lie 
rooommended himself to Vvilliain of Orniigo by bis 
activity and zeal in attaching tho oHicovs of tho 
lleet to the cause of tlio Hevolution, and w-as ad- 
vanced to the rank of captain. Mtide roar-admii'jil 
of tho red in 1763, ho next year captured Gibraltar, 
and for his gallant conduct at the sea-liglit of 
Malaga wa.s kniglited by Queen Anno. In 1708 lie 
lieeame aihnivar of tho blue, and commanded a 
squadron libted out to oppose an intended invasion 
on the part of the Pretender. He pursued tlie 
French lleet to the Firth of Forth, took one ship, 
and forced the re.st hack to Dunkirk. For his ser- 
vico.s during the ’lo ho was created a baronet ; and 
in 1718 he commanded the English licet sent to 
Sicily for tlio protection of the neutrality of Italy,, 
on Sisb July utterly destroying the Spamsli Jlcot off 
Messina. '^<i<m after, he was appointed treasurer 
of tlio navy and rear-admiral of Groat Britain. In 
January 1721 lie wms sw'orn one of the I’rivy-coniicil, 
and in Beptemhev following created Viscount Tor- 
I'ington. On the revival of the Order of the Bath, 
in 1725, lie was installed one of the knights; and, 
on the accession of George II., was nominated Fimt 
Lord of the Admiialty. He rejiresentoil I^Jynumtli 
in parliament from 1706 until 1721. Ho died 
.January 17, 1733. 

Ityilg, John, an ill-fated British admiral, fourth 
son of the preceding, wa-s bora in 1701, entered 
the navy at fourteen, in 1727 was appointed to a 
frigate, and for the next ciglit yeans served mainly 
in the Mediterranean, llear-admiral in U'lf), lie 
went as second in command to the Meilitevranean 
in 1747, l)ut the death of Vice-admiral Medley .soon 
gave )iim the clucf command, wdiicii he retained 
: nntil the peace. In March 1756 ho was promoted 
to ho admiral of the lilue, and .sent in command 
' of a poorly equipped .squadron of ten ships of the 
I line to tho Xledjtervauean to relieve Minorca, at 
that, time blockaded by a Frejicli lioot nmlor La 
! Gallissoniere. Byng arrived off tlie Castio of St 
I Philip on tho 19th May, and next day gave the 
' signal to engage tho enemy’s fleet, almost onual in 
I number of ships and weight to liis own. J'lio van 
I under Ileav-admival West at once hove doxvn on the 
! French fillip, s, wliieli stood entirely on the ilefen- 
I sive, but the rear, under Byng, got into some (lis- 
onlev and linvdly came witliin gunshot. The van 
sull'ered great loss, and Byng, feeling liimaelf unable 
to renew the action, after a cmmeil of war, sailed 
away to Gibraltar and left ^ivuovca to its fate. 
When the news reached England the public liooamo 
furious, and the minigters, to avert the public odium 
from themselves, ordered the unfortunate Byng to 
1)0 at (jnce lirouglit liome under arro.st. He reached 
the Bpithead on the 2C>th July, and was confined at 
Greenwich until his trial hy court-martial began 
live months later. He was acquitted of cowardice 
or disaffection, bub wa.s foiiiid guilty of neglect of 
duty in nob ha'diig done evevvtUing in his jmwev 
to save Minorca, and was condemned to death hy 
the 12th article of war, hut recommended to meroy. 
Tho king rcfiiaed to pardon him, and Byng was 
•sliot on hoard the Mojuirqnc at Portsniontli, 
Mtli iJarcli 1757, ‘ to encourage the others,’ in 
Voltaire’s phrase. Ho met his fate with great 
courage. 

ISyHkcrshock, Cornell Van (1073-174.3), a 
Dutch jurist, wlw in 1724- became president of 
the Supremo Court of Hidlaud. He wrote in Latin 
on Roman Jaw, public law, and Duteli law; his 
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complete ^voI'kB were publislied at Genova in 1761, 
and at London in 1767. 

Ilvrd (sometimes spelt Birde), an 

Endish composer, was born in 1538, studied nnder 
Tallis, became organist of Lincoln in 1663,' was 
appointed a gentleman of Queen Elimibetli’s Chapel* 
royal in 1509, and died ith July 1623. The com- 
poser of the first English mnilriguls (1588), he 
wrote imicli sacred music (includingthc well-known 
canon Non Nobis^ Domine)^ ns well as largely for 
the virginal. 

ItyrgillS* Justus, or Jost IJuimji, thcim'cntor 
of various astronomical iiiatniments, was born in 
1552, at Ijichtpnsteig, in the Bwlaa canton of St 
Gall. In 1579 he entered the service of the learned 
Landgrave of He.«sc, Wilhelm IV., and in IfiOl 
that of the Empevov Rudolf 11. His ftvat work 
was a celestial glohe, in which the stars were 
placed according to his own observations. He 
<lie<l in 1633. Many of his reputed discoveries 
and invonbions are Qucsbiniicd, such as those of 
logarithms and the projiovtional Cfunpassta. See 
Ins Life by Gicswald (Danzig, 1856). 

Byrlaw (also Birlaw or Burlaw), the name 
given to a sort of popular jmispnjdence formerly in 
use in Scotland, in villages, and among Inishaiul- 
meu. Sir John Skene, writing in 1597, wVicn the 
system wa.9 in full force, delines hvrlaw ns ‘Iqia 
riistkoi-um, rfc rc ritstica letfre — laws made ity 
husbaudmon, concerning noighhourhood to ho kept 
among thom 8 elve.s.’—/fc< 7 . Miijcst. lib. iv. As the 
byrlau’ waa enacted by the coimimn consent of the 
villagers or neighbours, so it was administei-ed by 
iutigos chosen by them fr(»m their own ranks. 
These judges were commonly called ' byrlaw men.’ 
a uame which is still applie«l in some parts of Scot- 
land to an arlntor, od<lsmati, or ninpire. Tho courts 
which they held were called 'byrlaw courts,’ and 
took cognisance of disputes between neighbour and 
neiglibnnr. Byrlaw seems to bo an interesting sur- 
vival of tbo system of tbo ancient Aryan village 
community, or, at least, an illuKtralhm of the prin- 
ciple of vinnot, voisiiiagc, or nciglibonrhood, on 
which many early Institutwms wove hmnded. The 
word is derived from the A.H. hurh, ' borough.’ 

Ityroilli John, poet and stonograidicr, was 
born at Broughtou, near Manchester, Eebruary 29, 
1092. From Mcrcliant Tayloi'H’ Sidiool he passe«l 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where ho t<w)k his 
B.A. in 1712, and two years later was olecteil to a 
fellowship, Ho next trai'clled, studied Jiiedicino at 
Montpellier, and returned to London to make his 
bread by teaching a new system of shorthand ho 
ha<l iuvcnteiV at Cambridge. In 17‘19 he sneeeeilcil 
to tiio family estates, and in 1742 ohtaiuetl from 
parliament tlie sole privilege for twenh'-onc .veal's 
of teaching his system, He inaintaincif friciidship 
and a correspondenco with nmiiy grent coiitem* 
poraries, especially on religious questions, and hh* 
diary, pubilslied liy the Clictlmiii Society (2 yols, 
1854-7), gives us mtevusting glimnscs »{ Bentley, 
Bishop Butler, Sainuol Clarke, Wesley, and William 
Law. llyroin died 20tb Sejitemher 1763. Hia 
system or sliortliand was lirst published in 1767, 
at jraiiclicster. It is clear, characterised hy 
‘simple strokes and no arbitrary ehai-octcvs,’ hut 
cannot be written with sullicicnb rapidity, aiul cou- 
sequoiitly bus long since been superseded by Hwifter 
systems, His pocniK were first collected in 1773. 
They show dexterity in rhyme and a fine vein of 
genial sativo. Hyrom was throughout life a souiul 
Jacobite, aiid mm of his epigrams which reveals this, 
in spite of its sly safety, has survived : 

GoA lilGSs tlio Khi(;, God blcsa oar Cskith’s defeodcr, 

God bless— )io burin In blessing— tbe IVotcndcr ; 

Hut who pretender i», niul wlio is king, 

God bless us nil I Hint '» qiilto nnotlicr thing. 


Byroiif Gkgrgb Gorpon, sixth Lord, was born 
in Holies Street, Cavcnilisli Square, on the 22d of 
January 1788. His mother was Cathtniiic (fordon, 
heiresis of the (conlous of Gight ; his father was John 
Byron, nephew of tlie fifth or ‘ wicked’ l.ord Byron, 
and son of Admiral John Byron (17'23-80), who 
sailed round the v'firld M’ith Anson, or rather wlio 
did not sail round, being wrecked in the Warfer, and 
subjected to %'arious liardshiits, of u'hicli he wrote a 
classical account. The admiral was tlien only a 
midsliiimian, and though, in a day when oltiecis 
were Imbitiially tyrnniiieal, he was mihl-iiinnnered 
ns well n.s gallant, his contimial had luck witli the 
eleuientA mailc him sUimncd hy sailors much later ns 
* I'Viul-weather Jock.’ The jinet’s maternal ancestry 
hawlly liehuigs directly to tliis .article ; it is Kuflicient 
to say tiint it is indissoluldy connected with the 
whole of Scottish history froih Janies I. dowiiwanl. 
Gil the father’s .side, though there was a blot in tlio 
middle of the pedigree {John Byron in the middle 
of the 16th ccutuyy Wing desevibed a»jUuiini(ituf- 
alis, and inheriting hy deed of gift, not in the ordiii- 
nry course), the fauiily was hardly less distin- 
guished, ainl, as far as certain history goes, older. 
The nuriins, or Byrons, appear immediately after the 
Conquest as hokfing lands in most of tlie northern 
emmtios of England, especially Laucasliiro, Not- 
tinglmm, ami Derby, The cliicf family estates 
in the rn-st-namcil county wore iicquiretl hy mar- 
riage as early as the 12th century ; the still more 
oelehratcd ostatc of Newstend was abbey land, and 
was given to Sir John Byron hy Henry VIIL at 
! tlicilissolntioii, AltJiimgh the Byrons aupenr often 
hi earlier history, it was not till tlie ifth contmy 
that they gained their juincipal distinction. They 
were strong royalists, ami the Sir John Byron of 
the da.v was created Lord Byron of Rochdale, whore 
the LancaHhii-o estates lay, in Oetolior 1043, witli 
Rliecinl reference to services at Newbury. Tlio 
next noteworthy holder of tlio title was tlie already 
mentioned wicked lord, ^YllO, like liis Imithor, was 
In the navy, who escaped almost by acehlont tho 
wreck of the ill-fateu Victonj on the Caskets, 
and who fouglit under very questionable circuin- 
stauccR, in a private room of a tavern In PiCll 
Mall, n duel with his Nottinglmmshiro neigliliour. 
Mr Chaworth. Clmworth was killed, and Lonl 
Byron was tried ( 176.5) for imirder, hut was found 
guilty only of nmnslanglitci', and escaped with a 
noniiiinl penalty, lie was gonevnlly nnpopulav, 
and sconis to have been docitledly mad { hut his 
madness wan very inconveinoiit for the Byron family, 
inasmuch as ho fluid, on a donhtful title, tlie Lan- 
cashire estates, which were imieli the most prolit- 
ftblo part of the property. He ilkl not die till ten 
yeai-s after tho poet\ hirtli, mid the dilapidation 
of the property was partly exensed by the fact that 
Captain John Byron, his iteir, was at least as groat 
a rascal na himself, witlumt any apparent excii.se 
of madiieas or ill-luck. This Captain Byron, the 
poet’s father, seducecl, liorrowed money from, 
olopcdwlth, mnn'Led,niulill-ti’oatcd the Marchioness 
of Carinavtlicii ; the only oflbpring of this niari inge 
M'ho lived being Augusta, afterwards Mrs Leigh, 
Then John Hymn, after lii« limt wife’s death, mar- 
rieil Catherine (iordon, wlioso fortune he spent, ami 
whom he would prohnbly liavo ill-treated if she 
had not iHseii at least ns great a vixen ns he was a 
mscnl. The inenwirahle picture of Mm Caduveis in 
Lonl Ileaconslicld’H J'ciielid seeius to be hardly too 
liarah for Mm Byron, Avho on all neensinns seems to 
have been nlwohitely inenpablc of what is conimoiily 
called ladylike demeanour. In verj' early yoiitli 
the poet (who ivas born with n cluh-foot, the source 
of constant moral torture to him, tiumgli it is siiiil 
that hut for Ida own morbid eonseiousnesa it ■would 
have pnsstKl almost unnoticed) saw something of 
his fatlier’fl and mother’s quarrels, 
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His early life was iiirjHtly passetl at Abcvtlceii. 
At Lord .1^*''*“’''^ death in J7yH(Jolui Byron liad 
fort-nnfttoly'rlieil seven years before), Mrs Byron 
and her son reinovG<I to England, and in 1801 
Byron was Bent to Harrow, whenee in 1S05 bo 
prttceeded to 'i’vinity College, Canihridgo. He ha<I 
oeeoine ab his great-uncle’s death a ward of chau- 
eery, and Lord Carlisle, a second cousin and an 
aniuiblG person of sonic literature, was _np]U)iated 
ills guartlian. lint probably no guardian uiider 
lieaven could linve satisfied Byron’s irritablo vanity, 
and tlio two did not get on well together. 'I'lie 
aneciloto-‘* of the Harrow and Cambridge career are 
suthcienbly minierous, but there is no room for them 
here. Tliey are lunro consonant than usual with 
tlie future 'character of the man, showing a strong 
iiidividualibv, groat thougli as yet unformed and 
entirely undirected talent, comlmiecl with a curious 
jiride of .station most unusual in one of such descent 
on hcith sides, and rather suggesting the vanity of 
a parvenu. ’I'he most interesting hy far of thc.so 
early incidents is tlie poet’.s ‘calf-love’ {as cruel 
custom calls it) for ivlury Ohawortli, heiress of his 
great-uiude's victim, and a very beautiful girl two 
years bis senior. It is imiiossiblo to say how miioli 
merely romantic and fancifu] sentiment entered 
into this artection, wliieji as a poet lie afterwards 
commemorated or created in immortal verse. But 
' if it really was love, Miss Chawovth seems nob to 
have returned it, and before Byron wont to Cam- 
bridge she married John Musters, a mighty liimtor 
of tlic iieiglihourliood. The marriago was not 
happy; hut it is doubtful wheblier shu envied Lady 
Byron. At Caiulnidgo Byron spent thojgroator part 
ot tlireo years, and made many friemls (the most 
important of whom was the late Lord Broughton), 
hosides keejiing a hear, and perpetrating other 
follies oxcusahle enough. His vacations were spent 
partly in London, nioro largely at Southwell, wliero 
his luothor had talcun a house. It was from tliis 
time that Byron’s habit of acousiug himself of all 
Horts of wlokeilncsa in letters began, a habit wliioh 
has prejudiced agalnsb him not merely those wlio 
take his letters as true, and are shocked, hut also 
tlioso who know them to be oxaggoratoil, and are 
disgusted. His first work, Ilnurs Tdlcnm, to 
winch ho had privately given circulation under the 
title of Jitucnuitu appeared in March 1807. This is 
ju'oliahly the worst Jirst book over written by a con- 
sidevahlo poet, and it was savagely ‘ cub up ’ in the 
Eilitiburg/i licvicw exactly a year later. Tliero is 
no iloube that this attack did Byron good ; hut Ida 
rojoiii'ler waB by no moans so rapid and caroless as 
he \YOulil have Ukod it to bo thought. Ho took 
nearly as long to coiicoot English Jh/nls dinl ScoMi 
licvicxKrs as Ids roviewer had taken hefuve the 
attack appeared j. and meanwhile (in the eiirlie.st 
Hpriiig of 1809 ) he came of age, resolved to keep uu 
Nowstead (a very iliflicult thing with his difajii- 
dated fortune, even if he had bemi a move eavetul 
man), and took his seat in the Ilinisoof Lords. He 
published Enalisk LSanh^ an imitative hut, in its 
way, capital 1‘opian satire, and soon afterwards (in 
June 18(i9) started fur a grand tour, which, owing 
ttr the continental war, had to be of a .somewliat 
diderent charactev from the regular grand tour of 
the preceding century. 

He livst -sailed from p'ahuouth to Lisbon, and then 
after brief visits to .Spain and Malta, made his way 
to Greece, where (in the large seuse of the Greek 
ciuintries round tlie .Kg-ean) ho spent the greater 
part of two years. There is no drmbt that this visit 
‘ nmcle ’ Byron, His powerful and original faciilttc.s 
were associated \vith a strange bent towards tlie 
conventional and the eominonplace, and it required 
something absolutely new, something of which tho 
average Eiiglialuncn knew notliing, to awake lua 
spirit. At this time the rcmotoi- jmrts of Europe 


wove much less familiar Ui EngUsUmeu thau_ the 
Niger or tlie Kio Negro are now, and tho medicine 
exactly suited the patient. Almost iuimediatoly 
after hi.s return, and hefore he had time to reaeli 
her deathhod, his mother died, and his most inti- 
mate friend Matthews was drowned at Camlnidge 
within a week. It will always he one of the capital 
anecdotes illnstratiug tlie inson.silnlity of autliom 
to their i>wn strength and weakness, that Byron, 
whose English Bards had liceii very .successful, in- 
tended to’miug out on his return eertain Hints from 
Horace, which arc only a little better thaii the 
Honrs of Idleness; amfwhen asked hy his friend 
Balias if he had nothing else, produced, as a ‘ lot of 
SpeiiHeiian stanzas’ not worth troubling anybody 
With, the finsttwo cantos of Childe Harold- (Birord 
and Murray, to whom Dallas showed these, ntoneo 
saw their merit, bn t tiie poem was not issued rnjiidly ; 
indeed, Byron was by no means tho raiiid writer oi- 
Is.suor that ho would' have seemed. He bad imicii 
disagreeable husine.ss, for, ns has been mentioned, 
his affairs were wretchedly involved, liy no means 
owing to bis own fault wholly. lie renewed 
aeqnaiiUanco and began affection with lii.s .sister 
Augusta, .spoke somotime.s in the House of Lords, 
and went mucli into societv; hut neither now nor 
at any time did he like England, where tho life was 
too uniform to suit him, and where he was not 
nearly nioiiarcli enough of all ho surveyed to please 
him. Even he, however, can hardly have been dis- 
a)ipointod at the huccohs of Ohildc llaroldt which, 
aiinoaring on the SOtli of Eeliniary 1812, hail, 
heforo the end of March, run through seven whole 
editions. Byron's adinirors had now no causo of 
complaint as to Ills slowness in jmhlicatioii, Bo- 
Bide.s smaller pieces, tho CHaow and the Bride of 
Abydos aiqieavod in the same yeavflSlS), tlie Cor- 
8(ii)\ Lcmi, and the Hebrew Melodm in 18M, tho 
Bride of Corinth and Parisina in 1815. Ho said ho 
wrote the Cormir (of w’hich tlie public lunight M,001) 
cniiies in a day) in ten days, and tho Bride of 
Abydos in four; hut roniavks of Byron's of this 
kind are nut to be taken too litorully. During 
thosQ yeaiu ho wfls tho darling of society, knew 
almost every one in London who was worth know* 
lug, anti was the ohjeeb of the madtlesb devotion 
from many women, notably Lady ([.'ui’olinc Lamb. 
On 2cl Jaintavy 1815, to the surprlso of all and tho 
constornatiou of a, few, lie innrrietl Anne Isabella 
Milbaiikn, lioiress in her own right of the barony 
of Wontwcirtli and of a cimsidoruble fortune. Ills 
daughter Ada was born in Doeoutbor 1815, and in 
January l«ld Lady Byron loft her liusbamrs hon.se 
for over, 

Harilly any recent ovont,_not concerning politic-s 
or religion, lui-s. ever exercised pens and tougnes 
like tliis. Neither jiavty immediately oonceniod 
ever gave to the world an authoritative version of 
the circiiniHtances which led to it, and tliongli there 
are many eontv(uUct<ivy asaevtiouH on the suhjcct, 
it is doulitful whether there is even in unjmbli'slicd 
documents any quite satisfaetovy evidenee. Forty- 
five years after the poet's death, Mrs Booclior 
Btewo informed the world tlmt Lady Byron (then 
dead) had informed her that the H 0 |)avalion uvis 
due to her discovery of a moro than sisterly alVoo- 
tion between tlie jioet and bis sister Aiigii.sta. But 
proof on three points— that Lady Byron told Mrs 
.Stowe this ; that Lady Byron, if she told Mrs Stowe 
so, believed it; and most imjiovtant of all, tliat 
Lady Byron, if slie believed it, bad aiiv ground for 
believing — is wholly wanting : and the relations 
hotweoii Lady Byron and Mrs Leigli subsequent to 
the separation are liopeie.ssly incompatible with the 
story. Mueli later, in a book entitled The Heal 
Lord Byron ( 1883), Mr J. C. JealVresoii Undertook 
to solve the inysteiy, but without contributing any 
new information ot real value. The judgiuonfc of 
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tlie M'isest lias reverted to what tlie hi<lginent of ; 
the wiseatt waa at the time ; Tliat iiutUinp: further i 
need ho souglit tlian the natural incoinuatihility of 
a apoiled itaiidy and author of loose habits, violent 
touuieis (inil imcimiary clrciaustauees likely to I 
jirodiiec perpotiial irritation, and a sjioilecl heiress 
of exceptionally cold temperament, and of ortho- 
dox and even nvim manners and notions. The : 
hlame was in all probaliility equally divided, hut- 
it was not equally apjiortioned; and Byron, after 
being a popular favourite for three years, was held 
up to such obloquy in newspapers and hy society, 
that he left England and never returned. 

He first went up the Uhine to ywitzerland, udiere 
he met the Slielleys, witli whom he connected him- 
self by friendship with the poet, and more question- 
ahly ny a liaison with Jane or Claire Clairmont, 
daughter of the .second Mrs Slieltey’s stepmother 
hy her liiwt liusband. lie wont on' in a leisurely 
manner to Venice, which he readied at tho end of 
the year, and which was his headquartoi’s for some 
two years. His life at this time and place has 
been represented as one of wild debauchery, i>rin- 
cipally on tho always untrustworthy evidence of 
his own as.sertioiis and hints. It is certain, how- 
ever, that at the end of 1818 he entered upon a 
comparatively regular existence hy lieeoming the 
accepted lover in Italian fasliion of the Countess 
Teresa Guiecioli. During 1819 and 1820 he was 
living for the most part in her society at .llavonna. 
In blmaninmevof the latter year ho removed to IHsa ; 
in 1822 ho Avne present at Sliulltiv's funeral, and 
engaged (an engagement Avhluli siiowcd noitlior to 
advantage 1 with Leigli Hunt in tlie IJbcntL From 
Pisaa furtlier move was made in 1822 to Genoa. It 
was hove, in 1823, that lie received tho proposals 
Avliioli enabled him to oroAvn liis life Avitli a death 
not unheroic. Ho hn<l always boon a nominal, 
though aA'ory unolaHsiliotl, LiVicrai, and had latterly 
engaged in some Carhonavi plots in Italy. He 
Avas uoAv applieil to through his fvionds liinnnird 
.iuu\ liohhouso to join tlic movoAnont for vccovovlng 
tho iudopendonco of Greece, and lio sot nut for 
Greece itself on tlie Mth July 1823. But many 
wonvy mouths, Rpent chlclly in tho loniau IslamlK, 
jiassod before ho could get into actlA’o Avorlc ; nor 
was the delay in any Avay his fault. At last ho 
lauded at MissolougUi ou tlie Qth Jauuavy 182-iq 
•laboured Avibh more diinoult, if less sliiiAA-y, lieroism 
than if ho hud been stonning Turkish castles, 
•agaluat bad weather, diMUuluu aimmg the Greeks, 
lack of material, and all tircsmiio checks ; cniiglit 
rheumatic fever, ami died on tho IDtli April. His 
body was brought to riuglaml, and buried in the 
'cliurch of IIucknall-TorUavd, near Ncwsteail. His 
literary activity sineo lie left England had been 
very groat. The stimulus of his wife’s desertion 
pi'oduced almost immediately two short poems, The 
aiul Uarhiim, wliicli were, pevhaiis, his 
poetical liigli-water mark. In the course of the 
seven years ho comploteil Ohilde HurolU, wrote a 
serie.H of dramas or dramatic poems (J/nn/rerf, Cain, 
Marhio Falicro, Sarda/iaiHilns, and others), Avliicli 
contain miieli of liis most cliaructeristic Avork j 
and produced, besides the Avoiulerful bravura of 
M((zcpj)a, the cleverness of Beppo, and otlier 
things, tlie vast satiric medley of Dun Juan. 

Tlie character of Byron, Ids genius, and tlie 
liistovy of liis literary reputation, are all subjects of 
grout interest. In his own day, and immediately 
.aftei'Avards, ids ‘morality,’ in tlio limited sense in 
wliicli that Avord is popularly used, AA’as the prin- 
cipal subject of discussion, and AA’as most harshly 
judged. Recently it has lieou admitted: {l)That 
Ids education and circumstances .supply a large 
palliation for faiilt-s of this kind; (2) that Ins 
oAvn habit of fanfaronade exaggerated his moral . 
delinquencies j and (3) that all faults of such 


a kind (for Byron, though a libertine, is never j 
accused of treacUerj’ ov cruelty in Ids liber- I 
tinism) concern posterity hut little. If, lioAvevcr, 
this side of Ids character lias been more leniently 
judged, atiotUei' side luia been judged with iuevens- I 
ing Ainfriemllinoss, and the poet’s luldcand A'unity 
of birth (displayed in a manner to AA’hich the teviii 
‘.stiohbishiieHs’ is almost applicable), Ids alter- 
nations of ostentations iirmligality and sliarp Imsi- 
ne.ss practice, his cliildisii vanity of all kinds, havo 
receiA'ed perliaps not undue, l>ut certainly severe 
treatment. 

In regard to Ids literary genius, Englisli critical 
opinion lias steadily sunk ever since his death, and 
tliongh some ellorb lias voceiitly been made to sot 
him on a higher iioHition, the attempt lias not ns yet 
received cither ciitical or popular apjirovai. Every 
competent critic admits Byron’s {unver. At Ins 
best lie could utter Avlint lie himself had actually 
seen and felt Avith an energy not surpassed hy any 
Avriter of any period in any language. For piissiou 
of a certain kind, and for pictiiresquenc.ss of a 
certain kind, ho is almost unequalled. But this 
merit of personal utterance involves almost of 
necessity Iavo defects— conqilete failure Avhen he 
eudeaA’ourC’d to portray anything bc.sides his OAvn 
liorsonal emulious and uxperioiiees, and not infre- 
quent insincerity and theatricality when, in default 
of actual omotimi and exjioricncy, lie endeavoured 
to simulate such oxperionco and emotion. For 
ho AvuH not a man of many-sulucl mind or ovon 
feeling. 'I’lio monotony of Hie Byronic hero — the 
mail of dark inmghiiiigs, nnivoiHal disiilnsion, aiul 

S ral contempt of man— Imt especially of Avoman- 
— is freely granted j yet tho poet can Avrito of 
little or notiiing else, and as soon ns tlie tyjio 
ceuaCH to bo impressive it hocoines I'idiculons. A 
soGoml great ubjoction to Bvroii is Ids e.xtraovdi- 
ntxry wealoiess as rogawla all tlie foiuiAal merits of 
poetry. Harilly a long passage, cortninly no long 
poem, of Ids can be cited AAdilch, after brilliant j 
iiiiagos, {ui'cihlo oxprefisioiis, and inelodions verso, I 
docs not break doAvn into the most oumnionjiluce 
thought and phrase, tlie most inliarmontous riiy thin, | 
even into Hheev beUmanV rhyme and klteUoiunakl’a I 
uraiinnav. Accordingly Ids most uniform Btrongth 
Is to be found in lus aatiiiciil Avork, Avliioli of its j 
nature suiVors loss from these defects than seruiua I 
or romantic) vei-so, Byron had no humour j but ho 
had a most keen, aboimding, and versatile Avlt of j 
a RouiewUat Vnltairiau ciharacter, but richer and I 
more poelical than V'oltairo’s in quality, ho that Don 
Juan ranks far above the Puemc. lie attempted 
no serious prixsc ; hiifc his letteivs, tlioiigli soincAvliat i 
artilieial, are of singular cxcolleiico ; indeed they 
are perhap.'S of their kind tho best in English. 

Hih poetical inlluenco in Ids oavii country for a 
time sAvepb all licforo it, but it gradually abated its 
force, and is noAV almost non-existent. i\.hroad, on 
the contrary, it has maintained itself at the full, 
if it 1ms nob actually increased, unci tho dictum 
attributed to Mazzini, that Byron ‘made English 
literature European,’ has received ever-increasing 
ciiiilinnatioii in a certain sense. This plionoineiion, 
though uurioii.s at fir.st sight, is .siisceptihlo of easy 
explanation. Fcjav foreignera are in a position to 
.seize the subtle formal defects, Avliich, tor all hut 
tho mo.st uncritical English readers, mar every 
jiago of Byron’s AVork. All are able to ajAoreciato 
the strong points noted above, points in Avliich, ns 
lias been said, Byron has foAv, if any, rivals in his 
strength. It nniet ho added that some at least of 
his AVoaknes.ses ns they strike his oAvn coiintiynien, 
appeal to continental opinion nearly as nnieli as 
his strength. His ivreA'oreiico, his contempt for 
propriety, his open-mouthed egotism, his language 
about women, his theatricality, may nob noAV slio^ 
all Englishmen as they once did; hut the very 
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pertioiia wlio find them ‘ shoekiiif',’ fles])iso 

them nio.st ns puoi’ilc niul unreal. To Fi'encliiuen 
ami Italifiiis, to Hoiiie Germans even, tliougli in a less 
de'o'ee, these tilings usually seem virtue.H. Polit- 
iciu causes assisting, and a considorahle literary 
iiioveiiient breaking out in all European couiitrie.s 
at the iieginuiug of the seeoiul (juartev of the 
century, Byron attained the .surest of ull iiositions 
of uilliience, that of inllueneing tlio.so >vho inllti- 
enee their rnvii coiintiynien. The whole Komaiitio 
seliuol in France, Heine to a certain extent in 
Germany, Pushkin and LeriiiontoH' in liiissia, 
Esproiiceda in Spain, Byroiii-sed ((d Uhitum ; wliilQ 
the poet was a main if not a solo inspiration to 
iiiany Italiiin writers, and shared with the cla.ssic.H 
the credit of producing Leopardi. Perhaps also 
Byron’s ostentations afreetation of being nn- 
English (though at heart lie was very much of 
a Julm Bull) lias done not least to create and 
prcstM'vo Ids po]mlttrity with the world from wliioli 
lingiishinen are .still so sharply divided. 

TJie editions of Byron'.s works are innumerable, 
hut all those which have any authority have pro- 
ceeded from the piihlishing house of Murray, wliuse 
possesskiu of the poet’s manuscript lutsenal^ed it by 
fresh issm!.s of a little new matterfroiii time to time 
to preserve copyright of the works in their entirety. 
TJie Life by ^looro (1830) is still the standard. 
Its original liistory wu.s curious. Byron gave his 
own Memoirs to Mooro, and that poet sold them to 
jlr Jliirray for £2000. Ohjeetions on the part of 
La^ly Byron and others were raised to thoiv pub- 
lioation, and the manuscript was burned, Moore 
vefwudiug the puicUtiae-nuiuey, Imt receiving a still 
larger sum for the Life, in u’liicli .sueh of the matter 
of the iromnirs lus was deemed prudent was worked 
up with letters and personal reJiiiiuscoiices. "Writ- 
ings on Byron are extremely numerous; a good 
and recent account of his life and work is that 
of Ihufc.ssor Nichol in tlic ‘ English Men of Letters ’ 
scries ; and among essays, an irregular three-hamled 
discussion in variou.s rcview.s between Mr Swin- 
huriie, ilr MatthoAV Arnold, and Mr A. Au.sUn, 
may bo inentioiied. Only two children of Byron 
are known. Allogra, his illegitiinato daughter hy i 
Chdro Chiirmoiit, died lieforo fiiin to his great grief. 
His daughter Ada married Lord Lovelace, and left 
tu'O children, I-ord Wentworth and Ladv Anne ' 
iilujit. I 

Byron, HivNiir Jajik.s, dramatist, born in 
Manchester, Jaimury 183L entered the Middle i 
Temple in 1858, and was for many years a prolific ' 
and iiopniav writer of bui'lesqne.s "and extravagan- j 
zas. He wrote exteiiHivoly for peruKlicals, was | 
the first editor of Fun, and leased several tlieatres, 
wliero lie produced more ainbition.s plays, in wliicli 
he lunisclf occasionally appeared. Those were less 
comedies than domestic dramas, enlivened by the 
smart dialogue and brisk incideutH of farce. The 
he.st was Cyril's i^ucress (1808); the most succo.s.sfiil, 
Otir which hml an unjweccdonted run in 

London from January 10, 1876, to April 18, 1879. 
Byron died in London, April 1 1, 1884. He excelled 
in depiotiim Cuokuoy vulgarity, and his dialogue 
is clever and nnuising, but overladen with repartee 
aud puns, for wliieh he readily sacrificed probability 
and appruprialeness. Ilis jiiots are, however, 
orighial and ingenious, and are alwn3’.s healthy ami 
full of lumian intere.sl. 

ByssilS (Gr., ‘a fine ilaxeii or silky siih.stance ’), 
a geims established by Liimiens to include some of 
the lowest and most ob.sciire forms of I'Ogetation, 
and defined as having a .substance like line down or 
velvet, simple or feathered. Botanists have some- 
time-s_ milked it among Alga', sometimes among 
Fungi ; it has been made the type of a group 
Bi'ssaceie, and placed among Lichens. Some were 
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I wont to regard this group ns entitled to the rank of 
' a distinct onler, ‘ conipreliemling the filamentous 
I fungi found in cellar.s, and similar plants ; ’ others 
again It.ave rejected the genus as altogether 
S]im-ions. It is still retained by some systemntists, 
hut as a mere provisional limbo to incluilo a number 
of gossainev-liko mycelial forms of moulds which 
occasioiiall.v appear in damp place.s, ami disappear 
without showing any signs of fructification by 
wliich to determine their true nature and afiiiiities. 
The progress of research has gu'eatly reduced this 
vague alliance, some forms liaving been recognised 
as algal, othem as fungal in nature ; aud its dis- 
appearance from our lists may thus bo regarded ns 
a mere que.stion of time. 

ISyssus, an old nivmo for silk-like threads 
secreted by the ‘foot ’or muscular ventral protni- 
siou of many bivalve mollnscs. The secretion is 
manufactured hj’ a gland opening in a median 
posterior furrow, is at first fluid, but .soon h.ardens 
into silk}' threads. The jmicess may be readily 
watched in an aquarium. Its occurrence in tlie 
common imussel i.s very familiar. There, as in 
ino.sli otlifir case.s, tiie tnfts of spreading threads 
serve to anclior the mollusc temporarily or jmvma- 
nently to its base of attaeliinent._ In other ciise.s, 
however, it may be employed in liinding togollier a 
rude nest {C'reiiclln d/srors, J\ludivlii vedita, Luna 
hians). In young forms also, ns in tbo common 
fresli-water iiiusscl, a byssus ghiml may be iire.seiit 
Weaving silken threads of attachmont, but this 
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doe.H not ajipear to be exactly comjiiiralile to the 
ailulfc organ. Tlie sillc of the very large Pinna 
nohilis is liner and more abundant thaii that of 
alky other mollusc. It lins been woven into small 
articles of dress, in early times for royal person- 
ages, now for lovers of curio.sities. At Taranto, 
lieggio, and Cagliari in Italy, tlie by^sus is still 
woven along with real silk into glove.'i, stockings, 
])urse.s, and llie like, but both demand and supply 
! appear to be falling oil'. Bee lllVAl-ViiS, Mol- 
LU.soA, Musskl, Pinna. 

By.strihii, Joiianx Nikolas, a Bwcdisli sculp- 
tor, was born in 1783, mid died at Borne, • 13th 
March 1843. 

Bytowiij till 1854 the name of Ottawa (q.v.). 

llyttlieriacea?, a chielly trojiieal or subtropi- 
cal order of tlialamilloral dicotyledons, closely allied 
to Malvaceie and Tilisvccie, and frequently inelnding 
Sterciiliacem (q.v.). They are cliiclly trees or 
.shrubs, ami often Iiiu'e beautiful flowers. The most 
important product of the order is Cocoa (q.v.). 
Tiie fruit of Guazuma uhnifolia (Brazil) is eaten. 
G. ulmifolia. was introduced into India, and at one 
time cultivated in Madras, as Bastard Cedar, its 
ioUnge being used as fodder. Tliia, and iniincrous 
kindred spocie.s, yield excolient hast, used for mak- 
ing cordage, ikv.., A6rt>jHa unpitsfihct being specially 
recommended. 

liyy.autiiic Avchltcctuve is tho stylo pvao- 
tised in B}-zaiitinm and tlio Eastern ompiro from 
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tlio tiiiie of Constantino till the taking of Con- 
8tantino{^)le by the Turks iri 1453, and of •which 
the traditions arc still preserved in the huUdings 
of tlie Eastern Church. This stylo of architecture 
possesses considerable interest from its hciiig one 
of the bmnche.s which grew out of Uie classic 
styles of CTieece and Home. Owing to the long 
continuance at Constantinople of iiarfc at least of 
the power and sovereignty of the Homan empire, 
and to the comparative exemption of the eastern 
capital from the invasions of the harharious wlio 
overran and de.stroycd the momiiuents of the West, 
tiio transition from the classic forma of construc- 
tion and design can he more clearly traced in tlio 
former than in the latter. When Const'iuitinc, 
in the hoginning of tlie 4th eentniy, removed the 
soiifc of the imjioinal court and government from 
lloiiie to Uyzanbiuni, he created in his new capital 
a fine field for the practice of the arts, and 
e.specially of architecture. Many new and s])jcndid 
edilieos were required, and evoiy encouragement 
>\'as given to those familiar with tlie constmelive 
and dceoiutivo arts to come to llyzontinin, and 
lend their aid in making the new city more 
sjilendid even than the old capital. 

At this time Homan art was in its decadence. 
The classic forms and ornaments M’ore debased and 
docve]>it, and new features derived from the con* 
atvuctional olomenta of Homan huUding were he- 
ginning to supereedo tliom. Thus, in the palace 
of Diocletian at Hpalato, 
tlio horizontal classic en- 

tahlatuvo began to ho ^ 

carried vouiul the arches, 

and the latter to spring mm 

directly from the capitals 

of the cohiiims. in its 

traiisforoneo to Constan- 

tliioplo tills decaying 

llonian art came into 

contact with new olo- ^ 

luents, which iusphed It | 

with frcsli life. The ! 

llomanH were distin- 

guished ns constructors, |5|]|yn^MO'u|ffl 

and liad elabomted the mHIS— H lHyiflti — 

Bciontirie nso of the arch fnpw^ 

and vault on agreat scale 

ill their large edifices. B [l| | jT |lll ljn| f II [Q 

several dill'erent kinds, • ^ 

comprising both tlio 
dome and’ the intoi'seot- 
ing barrel i-ault. It is 


forms exaiimlcs exist (although rebuilt) at Jeru- 
salem and llctlilehcm, and in both the ancient 
classic cntalilatiirc ami details are retained, while 
the arclias spring from the capitals. Ily tlie time 
of Justiniaii, in tlic Rtli eenbiiiy, the new style 
had been fonncil and fully developed in its main 
features. As above mentioned, the dome consti- 
tuted the ruling element in the construction. The 
(lilhculty with tlibi form was so to enlarge it as to 
give sufficient space for a great church. j\.t first 
an aisle was placed round the central part (im- 
inciliatcly unoer tlio dome), the latter being sup- 
ported on eight pillars or pirn's. Ihit these en- 
eumberetl tlio floor and impeded the view, and 
after a time this iiioonvoniencQ was obviated hy 
the discovery that the iloine might he suppoi ted 
oil four pillars by corbelling out tlic aiiglc.s 
l>ctwoci! tlie circle and tlie square. This im- 
poHaiit invention enabled the design to be 
extended indefinitely l)y a number of domes, -just 
03 is the case with the groined arches of the We.st. 
The grandest example of this design. is the cliurcli 
of St Sophia at Coii.Htantiuoplc, built under Jus- 
tinian, in the finst lialf of the 6th century. Tliere 
the interior is composed of a great central dome, 
107 feet in diameter and 182 feet in height, carried 
oil four jiiors, and length is given to the clmrch 
by the addition of a somi-dome at either end. 
'iwcae also Rcrve to sustain the pvessuve of the 
upper dome. The lower part of the building is 
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rciiiarkablo how the adoption of these forms of 
vaulting, the first by the Eastern and the last by the 
We.stoi ii peuple.s, led to the development of the two 
groat styles of the middle ages — the Ilyzantiiio aml 
the Gotliie. Tt seems certain that the Sa.s.saiiians 
in Persia hud practised the use of the dome for _a 
consiilerahlo time, and it is probable that their 
vicinity to the meeting-point of Ea»t and West at 
Con.Htantinoplo may have had an importiuit in- 
fluence in determining the final ailoptioii and 
development of the domical form as tlio leading 
feature of Byzantine arcliitecturo. The same iii- 
lluenco no tiouht tended greatly to modify the 
classic details into those clmrnctoristic of the 
Byzantine style, The former being debased and 
n’ovn out, tlie new ideas derived from tlio East 
M’ero gladly seized upon, and in their turn inapund 
the artists with fresh vigour. The Greek element 
ill tlio population also no doubt contributed to 
produce a strong iiifluonee on tho taste and refine- 
ment displayed in this style. 

The churches built hy Constantine seem to have 
been on tlie same plans as tho.se of Italy— viz. 
either round or basuiean in form. Of these two 


divided up with small pillars and arclic.s, U'hich 
have the effect of enhancing the size and gmndeiiv 
of the simple dome. Tho latter is pierced with a 
rew of windows round its base. Tliis feature 
become afterwards a constant one in Byzantine 
chiii'cliea. Externally tlic sloping apertures looked 
owkwaitl, and a 8erie.s of upright avclies was sub- 
stituted, with a dome vesting above them. Tliis 
being a weak form of construction, it tended to 
limit tho size of the domes used in later examples. 
One striking characteristic of the Byzantinestjdo is 
the extensive use of coloured decoration. This is 


a notable feature in vSt Sophia, -wliero the pillara 
arc formed of and the walla are lined witli tho 
ricliesb loarVdes, while the domes are adorned with 
splendid mosaics. 

Byzantine onmmont ditl'era conBiclerably from 
tho classic as well as the Gothic of the West, 
being always Hut and incised, while the latter is 
bold, and apimrently applied to or projected from 
tlie atructurnl form, as, for instance, in tho ciips. 
A curioiu} reminificeiico of tlio classic ontahlaturo 
is prraerved in the block whieii usually intervenes 
in Byzantine areliitecturo between the capital of the 
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columns and tlio arcli. Tlio Byzantines were dis- 
tinguished during the middle ages fov all kinds 
of carving and nietal-work, aiid there can be 
no doubt that these works of art had a great 

iniliieiice in the 

iv'cst, while tlieir 
I church^o^^ 

This clmi'ch was 
copied soon after 
Byzantine Capital from the nave its erection in the 
of St Dometrhis, Thessalonica. 11th century at 

Perigiioux, in Aqiii- 
taiiia, and this fact led to the extensive use of the 
dome in that part of France. 

Byzantine Aiit in gcjioral, developed at Con- 
atantiaople uiuler the same intUieuccs as Byzantiuo 
architecture, was mainly used for the decoration 
of churches. From the Gth century onwards for 
several centuries the most interesting remains of 
pictorial ai-fc were mosaics in tlie cluirchcs and 
miniature illustrations of Bibles and religious books. 
Tlie Byzantine school, hoth in mosaic and painting, 
is characterised hy a liierarchical atiJIhess in repre- 
senting the human ligiire, hy length and mcagre- 
ness of limbs, features almost blank in expression, 
long, narrow eyes, and conventional attitudes. 
The colours, bright but crude, were often hud on a 
gold background. Yet oven this typo is superior 
ill dignity and strength to the oarliesb Clirislian 
style of art, based on a degraded Itouian pattern. 
The Byzantine style changed or dovolopccl I’ery 
little for centuries, so that it is difficult to discover 
tlio date of a picture hy internal evidence. It pre- 
vailed universally in Italy and other parts of 
Europe till the end of the 13th century, when 
Uiotto (cpv.) broke from the Byzantine model which 
Cimabuo (ipv.) still followed, and thus began the 
great renaisfiance of painting. The Byzantine 
method is still largely practised for religions .sub- 
jects in Russia, Greece, and other countries holong- 
lug to the Greek Church. See AuT, Mo.SAic, 
PAiNTiNa, Renaissance. 

Byzaiilliie Emprire, also styled the East 
Roman, Eastern, Gubek, or Lower Empire, 
was founded in 395 a.d., when Tlieodosins the 
Great, at his death, divided tlie Roman empire , 
between liis two sons, Areadins and Hononns. 
The eiupive had previously for a time been cUviiled 
into East and West, hut the division tiien made 
by Theodosius \vas iinah Avendius, a weak anti 
luxurious character, was made emjieror of tlie 
eastern division, fovmoiiy included under tlie 
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in Africa; and Tliraco^ Mcosia (now Bulgaria), 
Macedonia, Greece, and Crete in Europe. The 
empire thus formed lusted more than a tliousand 
years, and underwent a great variety of fortune, 
It took the name of Byzantine cmjdre from Byzan- 
tium, tlio ancient name of its eaintal, which after 
330 was usually called Constantinople or New Romo. 


( 1 ) Period of Greek licxiival (395-71C ), marked hy 
the victories o'f .Justinian, and Ileraclius,— Aveadius 
left the government of tlie empire in the liands of 
ins inhilster llulmuB, from whom it passed to the 
eunuch Eutropins, and afterwanis to Gainas, the 
murderer of Rnfinus. Gainas fell by his ambition 
in 401, and the shameless and avaricious Empres.s 
Eiidoxia ruled until tlio time of her death in 404 
(see AuoADixi-S). Aveadius was succeeded by liia 
son, Theodosius II. (408-450), a feeble prince. 
Uming his reign alTaivs were aldy and successfully 
coiuhicted by his sister, Pulchoria. Yet Thrace and 
Macedonia could only be secured from the destruc- 
tive conquests of Attila by the payment of tribute, 
After the death of Theodosius II., Pulclioria 
nm'ried the senator Marcianiis (d.'iO-dS?), whoso 
firmness rejielled the invasions of Attila. Marcimins 
was foUosveil iiy Leo L, suvnained Maeella (the 
Butclicr), a Thracian of low birth, hut elevated to 
the tlirone iiy the coiiimnnder-iu-ehief, Aspar, who, 
lieing liimself an Arian, woukl not venture to 
encounter the perils that sovereignty might have 
entailed on one of hi.s religions vieu’s. Leo IL, 
grandson of the funner, succeeded, hut died after a 
few luontliH, in consequence <if which the crown 
came into the possession of hi.s father, Zeno (474-- 
491), who was banished by BasiUscus (475), but 
who reascended the throne in 477. Tliougli n 
weak and unpopular ruler, he contrh'ed to retain 
Ids power in spite of several serious revolts. The 
internal distraction of the empire, to wliicli, ns at 
other times, religious sti'ife.s added considurahly, 
increased greatly during the reign of Zeno, and the 
invaaious of the Goths were prevented only by gifts 
and Rtratagems. jlriadno, u’idow of Zeno, married 
the courtier Silentiarius, and rai.scd him to tho 
throne under the title of Annstasius 1. (491-518). 
By the help of the Goths, this monarch overthrow 
the robber tribes of Mount Taurus, A new enemy, 
however, now aiipoared on the Daimho in the Bnl- 
gariauR, against wliose dcBolating raids Anastivsius 
built the Lomr Wall, to nrotect the neninsnla on 


and religions tuimilts often purpled the streets of 
Constantinople itself. After his death, the army 
raised Justimis 1. to the throne. lie maintained 
his position mainly through tlie favour of the clergy, 
whom he had conciliated hy ids .severe persecntion 
of heretics. 

His nephew, Justinian (n.v.), succeeded (627- 
565). He was colebr.ated for his code of laws, 
and for the victories of Ids great generals, Bolisarins 
(fj.v.) and Nar.sc.s (rj.v.), which re-established tho 
empire both in Africa and Italy. But tho rapid 
decline of the empire after his death .showed that 
he had not been able to give it any internal con- 
solidation or vitality. It ivas during the reign of 
Justinian that those pestilent eimtests of tho Blues 
' aiuMYhito.s against the Greens and Reds (jiolitical 
factious BO named from tho colours rcsjiectivoly 
worn)_ first attained any consequence; and tliougli 
the first disturbance was terribly clinstiseil by 
BelisariiiH in 532, they continued to distract the 
capital periodically (lown to tlio 7th century. 
Justin II. (565-578), a weak man, governed by Ids 
wife, Sophia, yielded a part of Italy to the Loiigo- 
bards, was niisnccessfiil against the Persians, 
allowed tho Avars to plnniior the Bamihian 
provinces, and ultimately became insane throngli 
vexation and anxiety. Tiberius, tho captain of the 
guard, was then made regent, and after tho deatli 
of Justin IL, received tlie imperial dignity. ITo 
ruled with mildness and prudence (578-582), piir- 
cliaaed a peace with tho Avars, concluded the u'ar 
with Persia, and left as his successor tho com- 
mander-in-chief, Maurice, who reigned from 682 to 
602. Having replaced on the throne tho Persian 
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king, Chosroes II,, who liad boon banislieil by his 
ftnhjeets, he thua seeuved the pcaee of his ciu^tei'n 
frontiers ; but the war against tlie Aval’s did not 
jirosiier. His niggardly treatment of the army 
caused a niilitary insurrection, in which ho M'fts 
slain along with his son ; and Pliocos, one of his 
generals, m’us elevated to ttic tliroiie. Phocns 
proved a l»ad ruler. Through his nionstrons vices, 
tyranny, and incapacity for government, the empire 
lapsed into still dcepoi' anarcliy. Suddenly, liow- 
over, a deliverer appeared in the person of Horac- 
lius (<j.v.), son of tlie cxareli or governor-geiicml 
of Africa, ^vho overthrew the tyrant, and ascended 
the tlirone in CIO. But great as wa.s the genius of 
Hcraclius, lie had to sulmiit to twelve years of 
defeat hefeve he could <n’gani«Q and discipline a 
victorious army. In C^2 he opened bho.se inngnili- 
ceut campaigns in wliich the power of Pensia 
was ernslied, and which, in tlie opinion of (jihlioii, 
wore equal to those of Seipio or Haunilifil. Ho 
lived, lioM’over, to see more formidable foes in 
the yaracens, who, during 032-041, ovomui the 
ccnntvvcs on the Kuphvates, with Syria, Judiea, 
and Egypt. Tlie pmver of the Greeks, which was 
(lomiiiuleil to resist tlie Arabian invasions, was 
miserably divided and weakened by fclieir unending 
religions quarrels, especially the controvei’sy of the 
Orthodox against the Monothelitos (q.v.). The 
empire was lireaking asunder, and Heraclins, worn 
out with the fatigitea of wav, had ahamUuied hi« 
enfechled aonsos to pleasure, and his eiifeehled 
intellect to theological discussions. Ho died hi 
Oil. Conatantino III., who succeeded liis father. 
Horacllius, also died soon after, and was followc<i 
for a short time by Hovacleonas. Tlie next nilcr 
was ConstaiiH, son of Constantino III., who ruled 
from (142 to <1(18, made hiniseU odUma by cruelty, 
and porishud in an irisniTCCtum. His son, Constan- 
tino IV., Pogonabns (0(18-080), repelled a seven 
years’ siego (072-070) of the fiaracons, chielly liy 
means of tlio GreeU fire. On the other hami, ho 
■was compelled to pay tribute to the Bulj,mrians, 
who had establisiied tlieinselvcs in ancient Masiu. 
Justinian II. (C83-7U)j <tnd aueecKsor of 
Pogoiiatus, liad a ino.st troubled reign. At this 
penod tlie empire had sunk to a vory low con- 
dition, having lost most of its possessions both 
in Asia and liuvope, while anarchy and i-obellion 
proi’ailed at home, Six emperors wore dotlivoned 
in tu’cnty-oiie yeai-s. It was savoil from min by 
the talent and energy of Leo III., the hsauvian, 
general of tlic ariiiy of the East, udio in 716 seized 
tho thniiie. 

(2) Period of Comparative Prosperity (VlO-lOo?), 
marked by successful defence ngain.st Saracens 
and Bulgarians.— Leo reorganised the army and 
the financial system, and in 718 repelled a fonnid- 
able attack of the Saracens, Imt in 728 niiforbu- 
natoly began tlie coiiti'o\’eisy about imago-woixliij), 
wliieli rent the empire for more tlian a ceiitniy. 
In 728 the oxaveliate of liaveiina was lost, and the 
eastern proviiutes became the prey of the Saracens, 
over whom, however, lie n'on a great A’ictory in 
Phrygia. He died in 741. Constantine V. (741- 
77o ), sou of I,eo III. , was on acxxmnt of his zeal as 
an ieonoclast hated by tlie inonl<H, who gave him 
tlie surname ‘ Coproiiymos,’ bccan.so, ns they .said, 
lie had polluted the font at Ins baptism. Ho was 
n bl'a^’e ruler, recovered from tho Saracens parts of 
Syria and Armenia, and ultimately defeated the 
Bulgarians, against wlioin he liad long been un- 
successful. His sou, Loo IV. (775-780), was a mild 
riilor; but by the ability of bis generals, he made 
tho houndarias of the empire seciirc against tho 
Saracens. iVftor him, Constantino VL ascendwHbe 
throne under tho gnardiansliip of his ambitions 
inotbov, Irene (q.v.), who raised a powerful party 
in favour of image-worship, Constantino liaving 
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made an attempt to liberate himself from the in- 
llueuce of his miithev and her pavanvouv, StamatiuH, 
Irene barbaniusly c^iuaed lior own son to be blinded 
(797>- He died .soon after tliis atrocity ; and Irene, 
who had laildly conceived the design of inariylng 
the Emperor (Jlmrlemngne, and thus uniting the 
east and west of Euioi>e in one vast realm, excited 
tho opposition which in 802 placed her treasurer, 
Niceimoms, on the thunie. 'Hic vestovation of the 
westeni cnipirc by Cliarlenmgne in 800 completed 
tlie division of tlie old Konian empire into East 
and West NieephortiH, u’ho fell in battle against 
the Ihilgariaiis (811), was succeeded by bis son, 
StanratiiLs, who soon j'ielded the tlirone to his 
lirother-in-law, Aliehucl L, from wlunn it was 
token by tlie Avmonian general, Leo V. , a powerful 
ruler, who conquered the Bulgarians, but fell (820) 
in a conspiracy excitctl by Jiis zeal against image- 
worship. Miciiael TI., the Staumierer, v’hs riiiseil 
from adimgeoii to the tbrono, and niled until 829. 
In his reigti, Crete and Sicily passed into the hands 
of the Saracens. Hniler tlie rule of Ins son, 'J'lieo- 
philus, wlwi is pvoiftcd by the Byzantine historiaiiH 
for his love of justice (829-842), the general, Mamicl, 
gained .some indecisive victories over tho Saracens. 
Tlicmlora, wblow of Theopliilus, and guardian of 
Michael III. (842-807), bronglib the eontroveisy 
about image-worship to a close at tlio council of 
Nicicft, or Nice, in 842, n’lien it u’as fully sanc- 
tioned and restored. During tins reign tUo govern- 
moiit Imsicd itself in tlio perscentUm of tho Puuli- 
cians (q.v.), while the Saracens devastated tlic 
Asiatic provliieoa. 

Theintora having been lianislied to a convent by 
her SOM, the government was for some time hchl 
by Bardas, uncle of Jliehaol IIL, and after his 
assassination, by Baailins I., tbo Macedonian, who 
causcii Michael to be put to death, and afterwards 
ruled ably from 8C7 to 886. But thongli on tho 
whole he was Hiiccossfiil against the Saracens, 
the latter contrived to make tliemsolve.s imistotH 
of Syracuse, lli.s dynn-sty (the Slaccdonian) 
maintained itself on the By/nntine throne, with 
aomo few iiiterruptiouH, until 1030. The reign 
of his son, Leo vl., the Philosoplier (886-012), 
was not prospemiis. Tho inroads of tho Bui- 
gariaiia and of the Saracens, who in D04 plan- 
iicred Thes.saloiiica, continued to increase during 
tho governmenb of his son, Constantino VII., 
I’oriihyrogeiiilns, who ruled mildly but feebly 
(012-959). Under liis sou, the dissoluto Iloniaiuis 
II. (959-963), Ci’ete was retaken from tlie Saracens 
by tbo vigour of his general, NiceplioruB Phocas, 
who, on the death of the emperor, married liia 
willow, Theophania. Siie, ho^yevel', eaused hiTn to 
he murdered in 989, as she wished to many John 
Ziinlsccs, who ruled till 976, and, like his prede- 
ceasor, was victorious against tho Saracoiis and 
Bulgarians, as also tho Kn.s.sian8, n ho for a consider- 
able period aimoyod the empire ndth tlioir attacks. 
His successor, BasilLus 11. (976-1023), tlie sou of 
Itomanus, conquered the Bulgarian kingdom, and 
att-ached it as a province to the oinpii-e, which 
it remained till 1180, when it again bccamo inde- 
pendent. His hmther, Constantine VIII. ( 1025-28 ), 
did not resemble him. Komanns III. next ascended 
tho bin-one, bub wa.s assassinated by his wife, Zoo, 
a profligate but crafty princess, -who raised .suc- 
cessively to the iinpoiml dignity Michael IV. 
(1034), Micliae! V. (1041), and (Jonstautine IX. 
(1042). After Gonstiuitine's death in 1054, Tlieo- 
dox-a, sister of Zoe, xvas elected empress 5 and on 
lier death in 1036, Jlicliael VI, , who xvas deposed 
by Ipaac L, Coiiinomis. At the beginning of the 
lltli century tho Saracen poxvev, which had so long 
been a dangereus rival of tbo Byzantine empire, 
broke down, but the Seljuk Turks, a yet more 
formidable enemy, appeared on the eastern frontier. 
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III LdWiii- Italy, tlio Normans narrowed the liyxan- i 
tine power to 'the possession of Otranto. 

(3) Pcnml of Decline (1057-1204), marked by ' 
the Ci'H.sades and- the advance of tlic TarkisU power 
in Asia.— ’With Jsaao 1., Comnenas, wlui eanio to 
tlie throne in 1057, the dynasty of the Comnenian 
emperors be-'an. He retired to a nioiva-stevy ( 1030 ), 
anil was succeeded by C'oiist.antine X., wljose 
widow, Eiulocia, iiiaiTietl Roinaniis lY., and rairied 
him to the throne, lloraamis was deposed in 1071 
ity Michael VII. (sou of Constautiiiu X.), who, in 
li'is turn, was detlironed by Nicopliovus III. (1078), 
who reiyned until 1081, ivlieii he M'as deposed by 
Alexins 1. ('i.v.), Con\nenu» (1081-1118). This 
hmt reign was marked by tlie oomnienccment of tlie 
Crusades, during wliicli tlie Byzantine emperors 
Itad n most dillicult part to play. The Crusades, 
however, lielucd greatly to cliccU the advance of 
tlie Seljiik Turks, udiose dominion liud already 
extended itself to the Hellespont. The .sncees.sois 
of Alexius — his sou, Kftlo-Joauncs (!U8— 13), and 
Manuel 1. (1143-80) — wore able rulei-s, and vic- 
toiions in their eng-ageiiients witli the Turks. 
Xlaniier.s son, Aloxinn 11., wa-s iminleved by Ids 
giiavdiaii, Androuiciis (gvnud.son of .dioxins L), 
wIjo raised liiiii-sclf to the throne. He was thy last 
pi'inoQ of the Ooiiiiieniun dynasty, and fell in an 
{nsuweetum excited by Ids own miolty (1185). A 

ifiriod of confusion ensued, during which an Isane 

I. , and three einperors of the name of Alexius, 
followed enoh other in ipdok »m:ce»sion till 1204. 

(4) Lutin Occujudion (1204-151). — ^^In 1204 the 
Prencli nnd the Venetians (collectively named 

advanced on (^Jonstajitninple, and eapbtivud 
the city. Tlio Euvopeau portion of the onipiro 
wius divided into four jiarts, of wliich bbo first, 
iiielmliiig the metropolis, fell to the lot of 
Baldwin, (Jimnt of Flandovs, who was made 
emperor, and to wliom the other participants 
in the o.xjioditioii did fealty for their respective 
shares. In the west of Asia Minor, Theodoras 
Lascaiis, who had hecu elected emperor at 
Constiuitinorde, foriiially tmiisferred the seat of 
ifovei’ameiit to Nictcaj in the north-cast of Asia 
SlivHM', the governor of the pvovlnuc of Colchis, 
Ale.xius Comiieims, ultiimUcly ruled at Tiohizoiid 
Mutli absolute authoi-ity j wliilo one of Jus successors, 
doiiii Coninenns, oven assumed the title of emperor. 
The Latin ocuiipatuin was an event alike diHgrnccfuI 
to the leaders wlio ollected it and pernmneiiLly 
hurtful to tlie Ilyznntine einjiiru, whieli never re- 
coYoved it« lost cohesion. At (XiuHtautiuople ucitUev 
Baldwin nor lim successors could stvengtlion tlio 
sinking empire. Baldwin himself died a prisoner 
in the hamls of the liulgavians. After liiiu eiiiuo 
his brother Henry, who rnleil bmvely and wisely till 
121(5. For the iiext four years the empire was 
actually without a ruler, and a prey to utter 
aiuvvchy. In 1221 Robert, Kon of Peter, Count of 
Au.veiTc and Courtenay, came to the throne; ho 
was siicceciled by Jolm of llricnue, titular king of 
Jerusalem (1228-37), iiud tho latter by Baldwin 

II. (l‘237-(il ). During tiie.se reigns a great part of 
tlio empire wa.s .seized liy Jolm Vatazos, .succo.HSor 
of Tiicodoms Laseuvis of Nica-a (1222-55). Tliis 
ruler was followed in Nic.oa Iiy Tliuodovus II. 
(1235-59), wlio.se son, Johannes, during liis 
minority, wa.s superseded by I\Iichael VIII., Palmo- 
logus, ^Yho, by the helji oi the Genoese, captured 
Constantinople in 1201, and tliii-s put an end to tlio 
Latin dynasty. 

(5) I’crioil of Fall (1261-1453), inavkod from 1354 
by the rapid advance of the Turks in Europe, 
jliuiiael, tJio liist of the Pahoologi, a pou’erful 
priiieo, really eiidcai'oiired to strengthen the 
realm ; hub by his unhajipy uttoiupb to unite the 
Greek Ciiiireli with the Latin, from wliioh it Jind 
decisively separated (1054), he gave great oll'enco 


to the clergy and tho peo])Ie, His son, Aiidroiiicns 
! II., who came to the throno in 1282, re-established 
I tho Greek ritual. After the death of liissonand 
' co-regent, Michael IX. (1320), Amlronicns II. was 
I eomiielled to divide the throne with Ills grandson, 
,\n(lronicns III., who became solo emperor in^l328. 
This iiumavch uusuccesHfiiUy opnosed the Turks, 
who took Nicii'iv and Nieoiiieclia in 1330, and 
wasted tlie Enrojienii coasts. Ho died_ in 1341. 
Under his son, dohaiiiics V., the Turks (iv.st niado 
a poniianont settlement in Europe by tlio taking 
of GallijioH in 1334. In 1301 the sultan Aniuratli 
took Aurianople, and niado it tho seat of govorn- 
meivt. Ill 1381 all that remained of tlie Byzantine 
empire became tributary to tlio Turks. Manuel 
II., son and succe.ssor of Johannes, was be.sieged 
in Coustautiueple hy l]aiaze.t, who defeated au 
nnnv under Sigisniiind of Hungary at Nieonolis 
in lS0(), and compelled the Byzantine ninnarch to 
cede to the Tmk.s one of the main streets of the 
city. Tlie fall of the city .scempd incvitaldo, wlien 
it was saveil hy the advance into A.sia Minor of 
tlio great Tartar eoinpieror, Tinmv, who defeated 
liajazcfc at Angora in 14.02._ By this tUversion 
Manuel recovered some portion of tlio Byzantine 
provinces ; Imt made so little use of the occasion, 
that in 1422 tiie nietropoli.s was again besieged 
by Aniurath II., wlm, after he liad ovortlirown tlio 
force sent to aid tho einnoror by Ladislnns, king 
of Hungary, at tho Iiattle of Varna, made Con- 
stantinople in 1444 tho limit of the domains of 
JoliatmcH VII., eon of Manuel. C'oiistniitino XL, 
hrother of Johaimos, bravely but fruitlessly con> 
tended against tho ovorwliefniing Turkish forces, 
and fell dioroically in tho defoiico of Constanti- 
nople, which was captured hy Hohiuimicd II., 
May 2D, 3433, when tho IJyziintino ompiro was 
hvoivglkb to a close. ' Tl\c tietty Latin piiiicea who 
existed hero and tlioro In Greece, and tlie dosjiots, 
Denioti'ins and Tlioniiw, who ruled in the Morea, 
were subdued by Moliammod in 1400} while David, 
a moinlicr of the Coninoniaii dynasty, the lust 
emperor of Trehizond, submitted in 14(51. 

it has liiblicrto been imunl for antliors dealing 
witli the bloody vecurd of dynastic crimc.H in the 
Byzantine omiure to aftlrm tiint the iilstory of the 
woi'iti never witnessed so degraded a carioaturo of 
imperial govevinnout. Against all such summary 
Htateniouts Mr Freonian ami others onorgoUcally 
protest : declaring that careful study liriiigs tho 
fairer side into I'ciief, and tliftt, on the wliolo, tho 
liistory of the fall of tho Byyautiue ompiro is tho 
record of a iiohlo struggle in the face of overwhoim- 
ing odds, For many cejiturics tho empire was a 
bmwavk of Clivistiivn eulture against Persians, 
.Saracens, and Turks ; and it transmitted Cliris- 
tiaiiity to Rti.ssiiiii and other Slavoiiio ti'ihes after 
long protecting it from them. 

The couatitutiou of the Bvzaiitiue empire n’as 
founded on the in.stitiitions of Diocletian and Cou- 
.stantine tlie Great, and was purely (lo,spotic, Tlio 
empevovs, wlio were eonseevated by the Batviavchs 
of (.ImiMtantiimplc, claimed, us tho true descendants 
of the Cu'sars, a sovereignty over tlie AVest as well 
as the East, and styled tliemsclves ‘nilDr-s of tho 
Itouians,’ even after Charlemagne had founded a 
new dynasty. Thougli great iiidiioiioe was at 
various times exercised bj' the clei'gy as well as 
by women, convtievs, and ministevs, the empevovs 
were pure autocrats, iiaving .supreme power in all 
departments of government, am! being themselves 
suiierior to nil laiv. By pompons title.s, by groat 
splendour of co.stuiue, and by a strict observance 
of an elaborately niinnto court ceremonial, as well 
as by the cruol penalties inilieled for any insult 
efi’ered to the imperial dignity, or to tho dignity 
of the emperor’s relatives, tliey kept themselves 
.sacredly apart from tlie people, Gradually evoiy- 
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tiling tlisapiieared that niiglit have been a check 
ujioii the litter (leHiiotisni of the supreme power. 
As eai'lv ns tlie (Jtli cciilmy, tiic cousulatc was 
absuvbcti into the nniss of iinperial honours, while 
tlio traces of tlie senate winch Constantine hail 
estnltlishcil at llyzantiuin, and which was coin- 
})()sed of til oso on whom the eniperoi' had bestowed 
the dignity of the patrieiate, as well astUecUortoi'ed 
privileges of the towns, had entirely vanished in 
the lOtli century. Tlie privy-council, to whom the 
conduct of tlie state was intrusted, was arbitrarily 
chosen by the emperor. The state ofiicials were 
I’ory numerous, and their respective ranks care- 
fully distingiiisiied. They were raised far above 
the iieople by title.s aiul privileges, but were 
utterly dependent on the throne. Among these 
the Vomcstici (including many eunuelis) Swiiied 
tiic highest rank ns immediate attendants on 
the eniiiei'or. The Bomostici were made coin- 
mamler.s-in-cliicf of the army. Among them the 
Dumcsticiis of the East {styled, par excellence, 
Jireffado/Hcsticii/t) held tlio liigliest mnk, and 
finally, under the Pahcologi, was censiderw the 
first civil and military olflcor of the realm. The 
provinces were ruled by governors iKimwi to con- 
tribute certain sinus to the royal revenue, which 
ga\’e rise to oiniressive exactions. No distinction 
was made hotween the state-revenue and the privy- 
purse. Eor inilitaiy service, the land wa.s divided 
into districts {Thcmala) ; and the aiiny, down to 
the later times, consisted almost entirely of foreign 
niercenaiy troops. The imperial hedy-giiaitl, or 
Siialhurii, were mainly soldiers of Teutonic race, 
the moat noted being the Varangians fi-om Scan- 
dinavia. Tlie admiral of tlie fleet wa.s styled 
Blequs I)iu. In the midst of constant internal 
ami external disturbances, the administration of 
justice was grossly neglected and abused, thougli 
.Jnstiniaii and other emperors earnestly endeav- 
oured 1,0 establish just la^vs. See tlic ai-ticles on 
the principal ciiiperors ; tlie historical sections of 
the articles UiiMi-: and Tuukky •, Uihluin’s Dcdinc 
and Full of the Homan Empire; Finlay’s ifA/ory 
of Greece, the main authority for the Byzantine 


cmi»ire(7 vols. ISiil-oO; new ed. 1877); ami Gas- 
quet’s L'Emiure Byzunlhi (Paris, 1888). 

ISyzsmtiuc Historiau.s are tho.se Greek 
writers ivho linve handled the history of the Byzan- 
tine empire. They are divided into three classes : 
(1 ) Those whose works refer exclusively to Byzan- 
tine histoiy; (2) Those who professedly occupy 
themselves with universal hi.storj', but at the same 
time treat Byzantine liistmy at di.s]noportioiiato 
length ; (3) Those who write on Byzantiiiu customs, 
antiquities, arclntcctiire, !kc. Tlio Byzantine his- 
torians have oil the faults of a period when freedom, 
originality, and force of intellect and character 
were repfessetl by a pedantic despotism, Yet, as 
tliey arc the only sonrce.s of information regarding 
the va.st empire of the East, they are invaluable. 
The most interesting and instnictive among them 
are those who confine their attention to a limited 
imtiiber of yeara, and to the ei’ents which trans- 
pired under their orvn observation, or in rvliicli they 
took jiart. The pi-incmal Byzantine historians 
were collected and puhliHlied at Paris in 36 yols., 
with Latin tmnshituni.s, under the editorship of 
P. Philippe Lahh6, a Jesuit, and his .succe,ssore 
{1654-1711). This niagnilicent, colleRtvon was xc- 
printed, with additions, at Venice (1727-33). In 
1828 Niebuhr, ansistal hy Beklioi-, the Bindorfs, 
and nthere, began a Vorpng ficriptorum Historke 
Byzantiwe, carried on till 18u>) in 48 veils., and 
continued hy the Berlin Academy of ycieiiee.s. 

Byzaiitiiie.s. See Bezants. 

Byzantilllll« a city ou tho Thracian llosporiiB, 
founded by emigrants frem Megara in 667 n.c. It 
roue rapidly to iiinmrtanco os a seat of comnierce, 
was subject to the Pei'sian.s (615-4:78 B.c. ), wa.s 
freed hy Pauswiinn, and was alternately Athenian 
ami Laceibeimmiiur during tlm Peloponnesian war. 
Thrasyhuhis expelled the SjiartaiiH m 300, and the 
city long enjoyed a kind of iudcpondoiico. It was 
taken by Sovbrus ui 106 a.u., and in 330, under 
the name of Now Koine or Constantinople, it w'ns 
made the uietrepolls of the Koinaii eminre. See 
Constantinople. 
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the tliu'd letter in our aliilia- 
bet, luis, dnring tlie last tliiee 
fclioiisaiul years, undergone tri- 
lling cimiiges in its form, but 
has varied considerably in 
\-aUto. Orifpnnlly this symbid 
)iad tlie soHiul of g, it then 
took that of and finally, in 
.some iungiinges, has become 
efiuivnlent to s. The table in Vol. I., page 187 
{article ALi’irAUET), shows tliat in theEgj’ptian 
hieroglyphics the eoiisoimiitfir was represented by a 
piefcnre ivliich, tlmiigb commonly designated ns ‘ tlie 
tliroiie,' is helioved to have represoiited an apron. 
In the cvivsive hieratic this character bore some 
resemblance to n Icneelin^ camel, and hence, when 
taken over by the Phcoiiieians* it received the name 
of (jimei, the camel, wlieiice the Greek name 
^^■as derived. The form w’Jts simplified, the capital 
Greek gamma, r, which is not very different iix)m 
the Pha'uiciaii lapidary fonii, retaining only the two 
strokes which represented the head and neck of tire 
camel. After the Greek alphabet had passed over 
to Italy the form wna rounued, and become C. In 
the oldest ineeriptions from Italy this letter still 
retains its original A-alue of g, but as tlio Etriiseaii 
language bad no soft nuttes, it hardened into the 
sound of tlio letter k, which, being superfluous, fell 
into disuse. The Ronrans had both sounds, but liad 
lost the letter k, and hence in the earliest Konian 
in.scriptiona C is used t(j denote the sound of g as 
^voll as of Z; ; the worcls Icgioiies and Gains, for in- 
.stance, being ^vritten ieeiones and CWits. In the 3d 
century u.c., the form G was evolved by diirereiibla- 
tion out of C to denote the soft sound, and the new 
letter was placed seventh in the alplrabct, taking 
the vacant jdace of z, which had fallen into disuse. 
After G was invented, C in classical Latin was 
invariably used to denote tiio sound of onr /.-, the 
hard guttnial mute. We learn this from the fact 
that Gie name Cicero was written Kikero in Ginek, 
while the Gornian.s in the time of the empire bor- 
rowed the words and heller ixom the Latin 

Ccesar and ecllurimn. How the letter acquired the 
sound, of s has now to he explained ; and it is in- 
stnicfcivo to note tlie jirocess by wliich the same 
letter comes in Engli.sh to have soniidH so dilTerent 
ns those heard in call and cinl. The beginning of 
tiiu trnii.sition may be traced to tlie effect produced 
on certain consonants when they stand before 
i, followed by anotiier vowel. Thus, there is a 
tendency to siiorteii the woixl nation by pronounc- 
ing it as two Hyllables instead of three, and it is 
easy to see 1 low tlie sound ti-on 'would slkle into tlie 
easier sound shon. The .same is tlie case with the 
Z:-aonn(l. The cliaugo began in Gaul about the 
7th century A.D., such itiunes as Matxius being 
prtmoimccd as Marlins and Marshius, instead of 
mavkius. In Italy the change did nob go bo far ; 
Lucia, for instance, being pronounced as Liilshia, 
instead of Lushia or Lasia. Combinations like ceo 
and cea differ so little from do and cia that they 
followed the same com-se, and ultimately the «• 
sound of c was extended to cases where cc or ei was 
nob folloAvcd by a vowel. 

In Anglo-Saxon, as in Latin, fche letter c was 


oiigiually sounded as /•, a letter u’hich wc do not 
find in Anglo-Saxon, as it was not rerpiired, Tlio 
soft sound of c began to come into nso about the 
8th century in words borrowed from Gaul, and after- 
waixls tlio easier sound was extended to English 
words, tlie letter retaining its old sound before the 
vowels «, a, v, hut passing through ch to s before c, 
i, and y. When in Anglo-Saxon a followed s it 
tended to become h, the eoinmon suliix isc having 
changed into ish. ^yhGn the Z--soniul was retained 
before c, /, or y, the letter k was ultimately suh- 
stitnted for c to ii'’oid confusion, and thus the Anglo- 
Saxon eminrj and cone are now written king and 
keen, Ine Anglo-Saxon alphabet was al.so without 
q, for which c«j wan used, quick being spelt cicu'. 
Latin c has become ch in many liimlisli'words owing 
to their having passed tlu'oiigli the Freneli ; thus 
tlie Latin caniiniis ami carmen have becoiiio chimney 
and charm in English. In German, the Latin o 
is represented by k instead of by c, ndiich only 
aiipcars in words wliich, like cardinal, liavo been 
bovnrwed h-om the Romance languages. A primi- 
tive Indo-Euroiiean c sometimes become.s h, s, or g. 
Thus, the Latin cubnm i.s rcprcHonted by tlio 
English haulm and the Russian soloma, cornu by 
horn, draco by dragon, and ciihara by guitar, 
Soinetiincs c disappears before I or r, which explains 
how Clovis has become Louis. 

C, in Music, is the name of one of the notes of 
the gamut. 0 is also the somul on wJiich the 
system of miusic is founded, and from which tlio 
mathematical proportions of iriton-als are taken. 
The scale of C major has neitlior iiats nor sliavps, 
and tlieiefovG is called the natural scale. See 
Music, .Scale, Key. 

Cnnlin. See Kaaha. 

Cnailig' Whale {GlohiccpJadm mclas), one of 
the Cetacea, in the dolphin family, belonging to a 
genus common in all sons, and oftenor stranded 
tUau any other ‘whale.’ The skull is broad and 
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dcprcsscil ; snout and hrain-caso arc about ccpial in 
length; tlie front of the noso-liko head is roniuied 
by a cushion of fat in front of the blow-liolc j there 
are about a dozen small conical teeth above and 
below; the fore-limbs are very long (5 feet) and 
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iiavroM’, ami sitnatcil far bcloM’; the dorsal fin is 
low and triniiyiilai' ; the tail is decjdy forked. The 
sniootli skill of tlie coimiion species is of a uni- 
form black colour, except a wliite streak along 
the ventral surface. The total length varies fi-oni 
16 to 24 feet, the maxiimiiii girth about 10 feet. 
The caaiiig whale is veiy gregarious, ami vast 
shoals of IW to 100 sometimes impetuously follow 
their leader ashore, when alarmed ainl mirronnded 
in a liay or liord. Exciting scenes of this sort have 
been frequently witnesscil on the Eai'iie Islandsond 
olsewboro. It is recorded that 1110 were killed in 
the winter of 1809-10 at Hvalfiord in Iceland. In 
temnev the animals are mild coinpnml with some 
of their allies. They feed chiefly on cnttle-ri.slies. 
Many names are given to those eoinmon cetaceans — 
o.g. Ihlot-whale, llinck-fish, Boeial Whale, Giind- 
livnl, &c. The eoinmen name is derived from the 
Scotch word caa, moaning ‘to drive.’ Several 
species are distinguished in ditl'erent seas, but the 
eliavacteristies are trii ial, and somewhat vague. 

Cab. Sec Caiis. 

Cabal', a term now employed to denote a small, 
intriguing, factious party, united for irolitical or 
jiersonal ends. It had heen previously used to 
denote a seovet committee or cabinet, when, during 
1667-73, it was sjjeeially applied to Charle.s II. ’s 
infamou-s ministry, consisting of five inembom, 
whose initials, by a strange cfiincldencc, made up 
the word Caual— viz. CUfl'ord, Ashley (Shaftes- 
hmy), Bueldngltam, Arlington, and Laudonlale. 
Tlio word goes hack through Erench vnhiile to 
til© Hehrew /cubbdldhy 'someClung received.' See 
CABHAIiA. 

Caballero, Ekknan, the pen-name of one of 
the most popular of more recent Spanish writem. 
Slifl was the ilauglitor of Nikolas IJHhl v<ui Faber 
(1770-1830), a Geinian meroliaiit in Spain, who had 
mavviod a Spanish wife, and himself made some 
real contributions to the history of Sjianish Hteva* 
tui'o. Born at Merges in Switzerland in 1797, 
while liov parents were travelling, she spent great 
part of lier childhood in Gemiany, hut returned 
to Spain in 1813, and in licr soventeontli year 
inaiTicd a mcrclianb named rianoll, wliom she 
nccomnanied to Amorioa. A few yoam later she 
found liovself a widow, and soon after inanied the 
Marques do Arco Hernmao, two years after whoso 
death in 1835 she married aii advocate named 
Arrom, to become a third time a widow in 1863. 
'I'lic sail civeumstances of her third lutsband’s death 
and iier profound dissatisfaction with the lihcval 
political movonienta of the time clouded her later 
years with gloom. She died at Senile, April 7, 
1877. Fovnan (Jaballero was a prolific writer, hut 
mme of her fifty cuentos are long. Tlic first was 
La Gaviota, which appeared in 1849 in the jiagcs 
of the journal El limtldu. Othera that may he 
mentioned are Elia, Clemoieia, Jai Familia de 
Ahmrcda, ITer Guenios y Pocsias populares Alula- 
luces (1859) is important as an early collection 
of Spanisli folk-tales and songs. She herself 
arranged a collection of her works in 13 vols. 
(Madrid, 1860-61), hut to thi.s innst he nddcil the 
later ColcccLon de AHiculos rcliyiosos y mondes 
(Cadiz, 1862); X« Mitologia coniuda d los Niiios 
(Bare. 1873); Cucnlos, Adiviuos, Oraeioires y Ec- 
fraues popidarcs d (Madrid, 1877); and 

C’lKtdi'os de Vostumhres (Valencia, 1878). Fcmaii 
Cal)allero possessed the rare gift of story-telling, 
and had besides a mavvellonsly deep ami sure 
iii-sight into the simple heart of the peasant of 
Andalusia. Her old-u’orld and somewimt senti- 
mental calliolicism sounded strange to the young 
S])ain oven of lior own day, but addwl to tlio 
charm her stories had for those who held it un- 
wise to destroy before it could be seen what tire 


world wa.s to gain in exchange for the faith, liope, 
and charity of tlie old religion. 

Cabfliiis, PfEiiiiE Jean Geoeces, a French 

a ’.sieian and philosopliical writer, horn at Cosnac, 
rrento-Tnfilriciire, in 1757. He commenced life 
as secretary to a Polish magnate at Warsaw, but 
soon retuniul to Paris to study niedieino. j'tt the 
outbreak of the Ilevohition be attached liimself to 
the popular side ; lie furnished Mivaheau -with 
material for liis s[)eeches on public education ; and 
Mirabcau died in his arms. IJurhig the Terroi' he 
lived in retirement, and was aftens’ards a teacher 
in tlio iixKlical sciiool at Paris, a incmbcr of the 
Council of Five Hundred, then of the senate. He 
died near Menlan, May 6, 1808. His chief work is 
Ins once-faiiums Jiapports du Ehysdjue cl du Moved 
de V Homme (1802). The book is clever, and its 
absolute sensationalism w'as so far before its time 
that its author might well have been suspected 
tube but burl&squing with gyave irony the doc- 
trines of his hmther-mnterialists. The soul is not 
an entity, hut mei-clv a faculty; the brain n par- 
ticular organ speciatly fitted to ])rodnco tliought, 
os the stomach and the intestines jierform the func- 
tion of digestion. Tlie conclusion is that the 
bmin iligcsts iniprc.ssions and organically secretes 
thought. 

<labbtiii:c [Urassica olcvacca; see Biiahsioa), 
a plant in general cultivation for culinary purposes, 
an<l for- feeding cattle. The conmum cabbage is 
said to have been introduced into England by the 
limnans, hut to iiavo Itecn little known in Scotland 
until bvorrgbt by Cromwell's soldier's. The princi- 
pal varletio-s are knoun to have existed at least ns 
far back as tbe 16th century, but minor varieties 
avo boing constantly pvedneed by Hclectlon and 
intorerossrng. The varieties (see Biiassioa) diflbr 
greatly' fronr oacb otlicr, and the ancestral wild cab- 
bages yet admit of simple interpretation as terms 
of a eontinnons .series of simple vaimtlons. The 
naienb is of higlily vegetative cliaracter, ns its 
liabitatand habit alike show; and plaocdln more 
favourablo conditions its growth hecomos luxuriant, 
Tliis vegotativo exiibeianco may be expressed in 
tlio simplesl way by a grorvtli of tiro parenchymn 
of tho leaf, which is thu-s tlirown into wavy folds, 
which aro specially developed in the common kalo j 
or tho vegetative surplus may ho vesorvocl for 
llowcring in various ways. Manufactured in tho 
leaf, this siirnltis cannot pass away save in the first 
place througli tho leaf-stalk ; and in one variety, 
the Portugal or Tronchxuda Calrbage, it remains in 
tho inidi'ibs, which consequently become pai'onchy- 
matoiia and succulent, iloro normally, hou’cver, 
it is carried Iraok into the stem, and this may 
accordingly bccoiiie .swollen and turnip-like, in wliicli 
case we have tiro Kobl-llahi, of whieli an extreme 
Buhtcrianean and alniosb turnip-like variety has 
also arisen, or may lie, as in tho Jersey Caubago, 
largely applied to trie purpose of tiro giowtli of tire 
stem, which may reach a height of 8 to 10 feet, aud 
fiinilsh not only walking-sticks but er'en spars for 
small bhatchoil roofs, &c. Tire vegetative overplus 
mnv however also bo applied to the formation of 
buds, Avhicb accordingly develop with pecrxliar 
cxubci'aiice, giving ua Brnsaols Sirrouts, or' may he 
withheld fixnn the lateral buds to be la^’ished upon 
the apical one alone, which thus forms tho oiior- 
moiis ‘head’ of the cabba"e. From excessive 
nutrition the lloweiiug of this tei'iniual bud is 
delayed until its own large and solid non-vegetative 
bulk, as well as tlie cheeking of tiro vegetation of 
tire external gi'eon leaves hy the winter, havo gi^'en 
tire ropi'odactivo functions fiu opportunity of jire- 
pondorance. The most evolved ami (Inal ^’uiiety is 
the Cauliflowor, in wliich tlie vegetative surplus 
becomes iioured into tho flowering head, of udiich 
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tlie llowerin^' is iiiovo or lens checked ; tlio iiifloi-es- 
eenee i>ec()nimc a dense coi 7 inb instesul of an t^ien 
panicle, niitl the majority of the flowers aborting, 
so as to become iiicapaide of producing seed. Let 
a specially vegetati\’6 cabbage repeat tlie excessh'e 
development of its leaf pavenchyiua, and. we have 
the wrinkled and blistered Savoy, of which the 
hardy constitution, hut comparative coarseness, 
become also luovo intelligible ; again a specuiUy 
vegetative cauliflower gives us nii easily grown and 
havdy winter variety, livoecnli, froinwlricb, and not 
from the ordinary caulillowor, a Hi>roiitiug variety 
arise.s in turn. 

TIic whole scries of variations from wild cabbage 
to caulilloAVCr, from leaf to buds in tbe sprout, 
lateral to terminal bud in the e.ablMige, and nower 
in the canliflo-Nver, .are thus seen to l»e hypertrophied 
ax-rctitiuents of a single process, that subordination 
of vegetative gains to reproductive life which is the 
normal fact of iiwlividual histovy in the organic 
world, as well as the essential factor of floral evolu- 
tion. See Botany. 

Cultiiritiiou. — The cabbage is biennial, eoiisc- 
qiicntly the main crop must be sown tbe antiiiuii 
previous to that in which it is to be reaped. Fielrl 
cabbnge.s and tlie di'iimhaul varieties that are used 
in gardens, being late in cliaraeter, may be sown in 
July, or from the third week of that mouth to the 
second week of August. But the smaller and early 
sorts used ill gardens ^Iionld not be sown lieforc tlio 
first week of August, nor later than the second 
week of that month. If the plants are reared 
eaiiiev, they are apt to mn to .seeil tlie following 
spring ; and if, on the other hand, they are reared 
later, they will not acriuire Htrongtli enough to 
withstand the cold of winter before it come.<? upon 
them. For sucGC.S8ivo crops to lie nsc<l in the shape 
of young summer cabhages, one or two sowings 
may bo made from the boginniiig of March to the 
bcgintdng of April. Awtunvn'Sown plants may 
be planted out in row.s pomiancntly as soon as they 
are strong enough. Additional plantations fvoih 
the same sowing may bo made in spring, to be fol- 
lowed by others, imule at inteiTals up till July, 
from Hpvlag-.sown |ilaiits. Thus a close succession 
of itsablo cabbage may be obtained the year round. 
In the iiortbern parts of the I'nitoil .States, cab- 
bages for tlio early summer market are sown alsmt 
September, kept under glass or frames during 
winter, and idaiited otit in sjning. For later 
inaTkets, tho seed is sown in beds as early as pos- 
sible in spring (about Mnveb), and transplanted 
later. Cabbages are somctinics preserved for 
winter by inverting them and burying them in tlio 
groniul. 

Cahlmj^e-colcworts may be obtained from any 
good early variety of cabbage. They are simply 
cabbages wliicli are not permitteil to fonii licarts, 
but are use<l while the leaves are yet green ninl the 
hearts move ov less open. Tbveu sowings Bhonld Iwj 
made for tho rearing of tliesc, the first aljont the 
midillo fif June, the second about tbe same time in 
July, and the third about the last week of the latter 
mouth, {)!• the Hist week of August-. These .sowings 
will prox’icle crojis of green cabbages fivim October 
till March or April, if the winter i.s not dcstnictiv'e, 
after which they begin to run to seed. 

Cabbage Uark. ilecANDiim. 

Cabbaife ISuttcrfly. a iwme comiuon to 
severed species of Vmttevfly, tlie lai-vie of wliieli 
{ ‘ cabbage u-orms ’) devour tlie leovas of enicifci-ous 
plants, especially of tbe cabbage tribe. The 
Large Cabbage Butterfly, oi- barge White (Pierix 
or Pontia bra.ssic.w), is <iiie of the eonmioiiest British 
butterflicH. It is white, with wings tipped aiul 
spotted with bl.ack. Tlie female is more decora- 
tive than tho male. Tlie u'ing.s, when expanded. 

measure from *2iV to H inelie.s ncro.^s. The foiiialo 
lays her conical, bright yellow eggs in clusters of 
tvventy or thirty, on the leaves of the plants wliieli 
are the destined food of the caterpillars. The 
spring brood are found usually on wild cmcifcrmj 
the summer set on garden vegetable, s. Tbe cator- 
pillam, when fully grown, are about 1 inch or 1^ 
inch Ion", and are excessively voraciou-H, eating 
twice their own weight of cabbage-leaf in twenty- 
four hour.s. When full grown, they suspend tlioin- 
selves by their tails, often umler ledges of gavdon- 
wails, or similar projections, and are nietamorpiiosod 
into Hliining piue-gvecn chrysalids, spotted with 
black, from wliieh the perfect insect emerges, either 
in the same season, or, in the autumn brood, after 
the lapse of a winter — no longer to devour cabliago- 
leave-s, but to subsist delicately upon nectar. — Tlio 
Small Caliliagc Butterfly, or ‘Small AVhite, somo- 
tinics called the Turnip Butterfly (Pi'cns rt/jiai), 
very much resembles the former, but the expanse 
of the wings is only about 2 inches, The eggs aro 
laid singly on the under side of tho leaves of 
cabbages, turnips, &c., and the cnterjiillnr-s, wiiiidi 
are of a veB'ety ai'pearance, palo green, with a 
yellow line along tlio back, and a yellow dotted 
line on each side, Komcfime.s appear in groat 
nuiiibei-s, ami prove very destructive. They horo 
into the hearts of cabba"o.s, instead of merely 
stripping the leaves, like those of tho Inst speeics, 
and thus arc a greater pest, oven udien compnia- 
tivcly few. The chvysaUs is of a pale yellosvish- 
hrown colour, freckled with black. — A third speeics, 
also common in Britain, the iTrcon-veined AYldto 
Butterfly (iVcm tiajfi), vory nearly rcsomblos tlio 
small cabbage butterfly, — The e.xcesslvc nmltipli- 
eation of these iiiBccts is generally nvevontod by 
small birds, wlilcli devour them and tlieiv cater- 
pillai-s, also by wasps, and by in, sects of the 
Iclmcumon (q.v.) tribe, wliieli lay their eggs in tho 
catevpillarR, that their uw« lavvm may feexl m\ 
them. As regards artillcial in'uveution and 
remedies, tlio eggs of the large wliito being laid 
ill elustci-s can be removed from the cubliago-luavos ; 
tbe cliry.salids .should be soitglit and destroyed | 
various washings, dressings, and the like aro 
useful, siicli a-s sprinklings of salt, watering with 
lime-water nr .soap-suds,' and dressing the sur- 
rounding soil with soot or gas-lime i agood tlreiichiiig 
of any kind is often advautftgimus. The eahUago 
Imttorfly has become naturalised in the United 
States, where it is very destruetivo. See Miss 
Oruierod’s /Hji/r/oHx Itisecfs. 

Cabbag:e*ny {AiUhomi/ia im.M/m.’), a dipter- 
<»U8 insect in the same family as the house- ily, llosh- 
ily, Ac., and bolonging to a very large goinis rvitli 
about 4k0 Eurojiean species, many of Nvhich are in 
their latval .state very injurious to vegctahlc.s. 
The adult insect ia about a quarter of an inch in 
length, and Ims a general nsliy-gray colour, sonie- 
wliat diirereiit in the two sexes. Tlio maggots aro 
found ill suiiimcr on the roots and lower stems of 
cabhages and .similar plants. Tho jiupa* are rusty 
iTid ill coUiuv, and the last geuevatiuu lie in the 
ground throughout winter. The entiro develop- 
ment ocenpics about eiglit weelis, and there avo 
Severn! wicceasive generations liotween June and 
October. The best prevention is probalily rotation 
of crops 5 the earth round the roots of tho cabhages 
shonld bo drawn away to destroy the ]mpm; 
watering witli linie-wator will kill tli'e iiniggots. 

€ahbas:e']iiotIi {iVamatlm hrmsiem), a sneciea 
of moth, the caterpillar of wliich feed.s on calibago 
and turnip leaves, and is .sonietimos very destruc- 
tive. Tho catcvpillnr is greenish-black, ami cliaiigcs 
to ft chestnut elirysalis in autumu. Tho perfect 
insect i-s predominantly of a rich luottled-hrown 
coIqui‘> with beautiful markings. Tho winter 
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clnysaiida shrmltl be destroyed when turned up in 
di<*ginf(; tlio voracious grubs sliould be puiked 
away from the cabbages, and the stems may he 
very profitably protected l>y making a ring in the 
ground with spirit of tar, ipiickliiiio, or best of all, 
gas-liinc. 

, Cnbbaffc-pallll, or CAi)itA«ii-TnKK, a name 
given in ditreront countries to different species of 
Palm, tlie great terminal bud of which is eaten 
cooked like cabbage, or sonietimes also raw in 
salads. Tlie Cabbage-palm of Brazil and the 'IVest 
Indies is Arcca {Eiderpc) olemccu. In the soutlieni 
states of America the Palmetto (q.v.) is also nsctl 
in the saine way. The cooo-mit palm [Cocos 
niicifera) and others are also sometimes similarly 
employed, of course in all ca.se, s at the total 
sacrifice of the tree. 

Cabbalaif The word {whieli is also written 
Cabala, Cahalla, Qahbulah) means ‘that whicli is 
received,’ i.e. ‘ tradition,’ and is from the Hebrew 
Jcahhdldh, wliicli again is from the verb hdbul, 
‘to receive.’ In itself, the word might be used 
for any Jewish doctrine whicli is not o-Vplicitly 
contained in the Hebrew Bible since the present 
form of the Biblical text; the moral and ritual pre- 
cepts of the Talmud are all ascribed to a tradition 
which can lie traced back stop by step. But in its 
technical souse, tlie Cabbala signifies a secret 
system of theology, metmihysic, and magic pre- 
valent among the Jews. Tlie Cabhali.sts taught a 
pantheistic doctiiue, wliloh came to blietu from the 
later and degenerate jiliilosophies of Greece — viz. 
tliose of tlie Neoplatonists and Neopythagoreaiis. 
But, being Jew.s, they shared tiio coiiimon Jewish 
belief that their Scriptures are the fountainhead of 
all knowledge, and accordingly they read their 
doctrines into the Bible in all kinds of artificial 
ways, especially liy tlio mystic significance wliicli 
they attached to immbers, and the advantage they 
tootc of the fact that each Hebrew letter also stands 
for a numeral. They hold that their so-called 
science was lioth speculative and practical, bcwuise 
tlie kiioivlodge of metaphysical laws was suiiposed 
to clothe the adept with supernatural power. Thus 
like the sclimd of the Esseiio.s, like the Alexandrian 
philosophy, like Christianity itself, the Cabliala 
sprang from weariness of the dead letter, from a 
reaction against the petrified Judaism of the 
Rabbis, It substituted an immanent God, a God 
who is in nature and one with it, for tlio strict 
monotheism of the orthodox Jews. 

In the Talmudic treatise ‘Chagiga’ there is fre- 
quent mention of secret knowledge, and in particular 
of a cosmogony calle<l the ‘ Wonc of Genesis, ’ and a 
theosophy calfed, in allusion to the opening eliapter 
of Ezekiel, tlie ‘Work of the Chariot.’ We are 
told that this knowledge is at once very sacred and 
very perilous, hut no details arc given. The 
authoritative documents of cabbalistic dciotriuo 
are the ‘Seplier Yctsirah,’ or ‘ Book of Creation,' 
ascribed to Rabbi Akilia, wlio died V20 A.P., and 
the ‘ Sepiier Ilazzoliar,’ the ‘Book of Briglitmsss’ 
(sec Dan. xii. 3), ascribed to Simcnn-ben-Jdcliai, a 
coiitoniporavy of Akiba’s. The real dates are very 
diflicnlt to fix. A book witli the title Yctsirah is 
mentioned by tlie Gomara in the 5th or (ith century, 
and by Saadia in the lOtii. Possibly the book 
intended may be snb.stantially identical with that 
which now bear.s the name. ’ Zoliav, wliicli refers 
to the Talnuid, the Arab empire, &c., cannot be 
older tliaii the 8tli ooiitiivy, and is ascribed by some 
eminent critics to the ISt'li. ‘ Yctsirah ’ is written 
ill the Nenhebraic of the Mislina, Zoliar in the 
Noo-aramaic of the Gomara. 

Tlie kernel of the cabbalistic teaching is that all 
eiiiaiiates from God, and at every turn we are 
rominded of tlio fanciful paiithoism of the Gnostics. 


There is no creation in the coiiimoii acceptation of 
the term, and on the other hand no eternal matter. 
All tliat we see is due to tlie .self-development of 
tlie Deity. In himself lie is the absolute without 
any attribute, since all attributes limit the being 
of wliom they are predicated. God ns the absolute 
being is also called Adam Kadnion, ‘ the first or 
ideal man’ (see ICzek. i. 20; Dun. vii. 13). Next l;e 
becomes determined by ton attributes, ‘ wisdom and 
understanding,’ ‘ mercy and judgineut,’ &c. These 
are conceived as male and female, and they are 
formetl into three triplets or Trinities. They con- 
stitute ‘the world of emanation,’ and Lliey are the 
‘channels’ through which the world of pure spirits, 
the world of angels and lieavenly liodies, and the 
Iowe.st world, tliat in wldeli wc live, have come into 
being. Man's body represents in its differont parts 
tile realities of the iqiper worlds i liis soul lias pre- 
existed, realises its own nature on its (lG.scont to this 
earth, and aftcr traiismigratioii Prom liody to body, 
returns to God. The sacred character of certain 
immhers — e.g. of three, of seven, of ten— regulates 
the mode in which these ideas, half mythological, 
half pliilosnpliical, wliolly pantheistic, are arranged j 
and an interpretation of the Bible l)a.sed likewise 
on the sigiiificfUice of nuiiilier.H, and entirely removed 
from all rational oxege.sis, adjusted the Calihala to 
the letter of the written word. 

The chief cahhalistio writers flourished between 
the 13th and 10th ccntnrie.s. Of the.se R. Moses 
hen Niieliman (1105-1270), better known as Ram- 
ban, is the iiio.sfc eininciit. ilore uiul more, the 
philosophic were obscured by tlie magical elements, 
and orthodox Rabbis justly objected that the 
woiship of ten divine attributes as real beings was 
an abandonment of Jewish inonotbeisni. Furtlier, 
cabbalistic -sects attached themselves to pretended 
Me.'tsiahs, such a.s Sabhatai Zevi, born at Smyrna 
ill 1640. The followers of Jakob Frank in Germany 
(1713-08), and tliosectof Chasidim — i.e. ‘Pious’ — 
in Poland, were also connected with the Zoliavites 
or Cablialists, Gn the other liniifl, the reseiiiblaiico 
lietweeii certain foatures in the emanation doctrine 
and the Christian Trinity induced some Joivs to 
turn Christian, aiid nmde Cliristiana favourable to 
the Cahbaln. Pico della Miramlola [Couchisioiics 
Cabbalistivn:, 1486} and the truly great Reuchliii 
[Dq arte Cabbulistica, 1517) were both eager Cab- 
balists. Tlio chief cabbalistic wiitings have been 
done into Latin and expounded by ICnorr (3 vois. 
Salzburg, 1677). The chief monographs on the 
subject are by Frm'stadt, I’kilosoiiliia Vuhhalistica 
(1832); Frank, Jm Kahhulc (1843); Ginsburg, 
The Kuhhala (1865). See Talmud. 

€ilbcil*i* mystic divinities cliiolly worshipped at 
Samotlirnee, Lemnos, and Iinljro.s, but also at 
Thehes, Porgamos, and elsewhere. Tliey were 
regarded by most early writers as ehililrcn of 
Hcjiluestus, but little is known of their cliaracter 
or the nature of their worship. They are identified 
by some with Deineter, Persephone, and Rhea; by 
others with the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux); by 
otlieia again with tlio Roman Peiiatc.s. 

Caber, Tossing thu, a Scottish athletic 
exercise or feat, in ^s'liicli a large beam or young 
tree, lioavier at one end than the other, is held 
lierpeiulicularly balanced aL'ainst the chest, siiiall 
end downward, ami tossed so a.s to fall on the 
lioai’y eml and turn over, the fartlio.st toss and 
straightest fail winning. Competitions where the 
powers of the oiipoiients are unknown are gener- 
ally started with a eaher of 24 or 25 feet, from 
whicli the thick end is .sawn oif . by degrees, until 
the proper length is got at. Tlie tliiii end, hold in 
the hand, shoiild be not more tlian 3 inches in 
diameter ; the average lengtli of a good larcli caber 
is about 21 feet. 
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Cables, or Guhcs, a port of Tunis, in a fertile 
district at tlie lioad of the gulf of tlie fame name 
( ancient Syrtis Minor). It was in the i5th century 
a bi.siion’.s 'scut, ami in the lObh a ricli and strongly 
fortiiied town. The harhom* admits .small vcs.sels 
only, ami the animal imports and exports now 
average hub .£20,000 ami .£11,500 respectively. 
Pop. about 10,000. 

Cilbct, ET^^N^^K, a notable Frcncli communist, 
was born at Biion in 1788, and educated for tlio 
bar, but turned his attention tn literature and 
po]ifcie.s. Under tlie Restonitioii, lie was one of 
the leadens of the Oarbuiiari ( q.v.), and in 1881 was 
elected deputy for the department of COte d’Or. 
S-oon afterwards, ho published a Hi.niorj/ of the 
July Ilcvolntion (1832), started a Radical' Sunday 
pap'er, Xe Vojmlairc. (1833), mul on account of an 
article in tliis paper, was sentenced to two yeans’ 
imprisonment, Invt cscaptal to Lmivlon. After tlvo 
anniesty, 18.39, lie returned to Paris, and publi.shed 
a Ilistonj of (he French llceoUHion (4 vols. 1840), 
bestowing great praise on the old dacohins. Ho 
attracted far moro notice by his Voyaye cn Imrie 
(1840), a ‘philosopliical and social romance,’ 
describing a eoiiumiuistic Utopia. Tlic work 
obtained great popularity among the working- 
classes of Paris. Cabot next proceeded to send an 
‘ Icarian colony’ to the Red River in Texas, but 
the colonists udio went out in 1848 found Texas 
anything but a Utopia. Tlieir ill fortune did not 
deter Cabet from embarking at tlie head of a second 
band of colonists. On liis arrival he learned that 
the Mormons had jupt heen expelled from Nauvoo 
in Illinois, and that fclieir city was left de.sertod. 
The Icarians estahlislicd tliemsclve.s tlierc in 1850. 
Cabet's elVurts, however, were not successful. He 
M’ns filially obliged to leave Nauvoo and retire to 
St Louis," where bo died in 1856. Sec Novdholf, 
Communistic Societies of the United Sttdcs (1875). 

Cilblildn, a small Portugne.so territory on tbo 
west coast of Africa, delimited in 1886, liouiidcd on 
the E. by the Congo State, wiiieb on tbe S. 
aepiivates it from tlie month of the Congo. The 
capital, Cabinda, was fornievly a noted slave port; 
jiO'|). 8000, iioM’ cbielly engaged in boat-building 
ami coast trading. 

Cabinet, in Great Britain, j.s the body of 
niinister.s wiio carry on the goveriinient. It is an 
institution wirich has gradually grown out of the 
needs and exigencies of our jiolitical life, and is 
now an essential part of our polity. ‘Yet,’ .says 
Macaulay, ' it swU continues to bo altogetb’ev 
unknown to the law; the name.s of the noblemen 
and gentlemen wlio compose it are never odleially 
ftiinotuieed to tlie public ; no record is kejit of its 
meetings and re.solutions, uov hius its existence ever 
been recognised by any Act of Parliamont.' In 
former times tlie Privy-council were the advisers 
of the crown, but a.s the Privy-council was a largo 
body, a small informal council of royal advisers 
grew up within it. Tiiis became marked umler the 
Stuarts, especially Cluirles II. The rise of the 
cabinet as we hnow it, liowcvor, really dates from 
the revolution of U)8S amt tlie ellectu'al establish- 
ment «)f parliamentary giyornment. The members 
of cabinet are the leaders of the majority of the 
tinuse of Coinmoiis, and the position of tliii cabinet 
as the executive government maiics tlie supremacy 
of the representatives of iho people. It was a coii- 
.sitlerable poriod after tlie revolution of 1688 before 
this state of things received their full development. 
As William III. rv.as a foreigner juised to the 
tlu-oue by a revolution and dejiendent on pavlia* 
merit, it was during^ lii.s reign about 169.3 that the 
cabinet in its modern form origLuated. But for 
simio generations the cabinet avus a loosely arranged 
body of ministers Avitliout a fully acknowledged 

cbief, without full imwors, and without a fully de- 
veloped collective policy. The aim ami tendency of 
the ponsonal rule of George III. was to degrade tbe 
cabinet into niinister.s dimendent on iiimsolf. livon 
.so late a-H 1834, William IV. took it upon him to dis- 
miss a cabinet which rvas olijoctionalilc to him.solf 
personally. At jircsent, in the event of a change of 
government, tlie royal initiative is coiirmed to the 
duty of ‘ sending for ’ the leader of one of the great 
parfiamontarv parties. Tlio particular lomler may 
not always tie deliuitely indicated, in whicli case 
the sovereign exercises a certain discretion. _ With 
regard to the eabinot generally, it may bo said that 
wliile com|)osed of mcml)er.H of liotli Houso-s of Par- 
liament, it must depend on the majority of the 
Hou.se of Commons ; it must bo united on the lead- 
ing fpie.sbions of the day, and mu.st follorv a common 
policy ; ami it acknowledges a collective respon- 
sibility to parliament for its ]irincipal acts. But as 
We said at the outset, tlie cabinet lias no formal 
place in tlie constitution, and its functions are not 
governed by written rules. As the executive organ 
of jmrliameiit it is very clastic, and wliile subject 
to considerations of use and wont its action can be 
suited to tbe exigeiicio.s of time and circumstance. 
Tlie cabinet now always includes : Tbe Fir.st Lord 
of the Trea-sury, the Loisl (Jlianoellor, the Lord 
Presiilent of the Cmmoil, the Lord Privy final, the 
five .secretaries of state, the Chancellor of tlie 
ExchemioY, and the Eivst Lord of the Admiralty. 
Tims the minimum iiumlior of memliors is eleven. 
With the addition of other memhevs it luvs sowo- 
times numbered seventeen, but a largo cabinet is 
not au advantage. 

In the United States tlie cabinet consi.sts of the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
tlie Secretary of War, tho Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of the Interior, tho Attorney-general, 
and tho Postniaster-genoral. These are tlie heads of 
their re.speetivo departments, and in their eollootivo 
capacity act ns Advisory Board to tlie jU'e.Hidont. 
They are appointed to ollice hy tho president, hut 
their appointments mu.st be coniirmed by the 
senate, and they generally hold ollice until their 
.snece.ssors are appointed and coniirmed. Contrary 
to the English system, the United Stato.s cabinet- 
mini.stcr.s mu.st uot have seats in congress ; there is 
no ju'emier, and the president, not tlie ministors, 
is re.sponsible for tho acts of tho govovmnonb. Tho 
salary of members of cabinet is §8001) a year. 

Thu word cabinet, it may ho added, is now fro- 
quently used for analogous institutions in other 
cauutvies. 

Gable, GivOiKiK AVasiiington, a popular 
jViauvican author, was horn in New Orleans, 
Uctolior 12, 1844, He had early to sliift for him- 
self, and at nineteen volnnteevcd into the Con- 
federate service, lie saw some hard service, and 
in one action was severely wounded. After tho 
Avar ho earned for .some tilno a precarious living, 
and linally found liiniself laid np Avitli malarial fever 
canglit at survey Avork on the Atcliafalaya River. 
During his two years' illness ho began to Avrito for 
llie Noav Orleans jiapers, and iiis success ere long 
Avas sncli as to encourage him to devote liiiiiself to 
tlio literary craft. His sketehes of (Iniolo life jmli- 
lislicd in Scribner ,s Monthly made liis reputation, 
revealing a.s they did to tlio world an interesting 
phnso of Aiiiericaii social life iiitherto unknown, 
ills keen observation and dexterous literary use of 
the Creole dialect at once found liim a |mh]ie on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Among his books are 
Old Creole Days {IS79), The Grandissimes (1880), 
Deadline (1881), Dr Sevier (1833), The 
Creoles of Doumuna (1884), The Silent South { ISSU], 
and Doniivcniurc (1888). Cable has leetAArod in 
America Avith great success on his elioson subject, 
and Una had the happiness to see important vofoYms 
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in contract convict labour in the aouthem states, 
brought about mainly through liia own jieiu 

Cal>lc is either a large rope or a cliain of iron 
links, cliiofly einployetl on Clipboard to suspend 
and retain the anchors. Rope cahlas are made of 
tlie best hemp or of wire, twisted into a mass of 
great coni]jactne.ss and strength. The cimiiii- 
ferenco of homp-rope varies from aljont 3 inches 
to 26. A certain number of yarii.s are laid up loft- 
lianded to form a stmud; three strands laid up 
right-lianded make a hawser; and three hawsers 
laid up loft-handed make a cable. The strength of 
a hemp cable of 18 inches circuiufevence is aliout 
GO tons j and for other dimensions, the strength is 
taken to vary according to the cube of the din- 
motor. "Wire-rope has within coinpamtivoly recent 
times l)oen to a certain extent taking the place of 
hemp for tow-Iiuo and hawseis on beanl ship. 
Tlieso usually consist of six strands, laid or spun 
around a hempen core, each strand consisting of 
six wires laid tlie contrary way around a smaller 
hempen core. Tlic wires are gah’auised or sinc’d, 
or else coated with a prescn’ative composition. 
■\Viro-rope.s are usmdly lioused on hoaixl ship bj' 
winding tliem round a siiecial red or dnun. Hemp 
cables, moreover, have lov long been aluuist wlmlly 
superseded by chain cables j the introduction of 
steam on board ship having hroiight in its train the 
poiverful .steam-windlass wlicvewitb to manipulate 
the heaviest chains and ancliovs recpiired. Hempen 
and wire roues are of course invariably used as 
tow-lines and for mooring vessels. 

Ciiain cables are made in liaksi the length of 
each being, generally, about 6 diametenj of tSio 
iron of wliicli it is made, and the bimtUh about 
3i diameteis. There arc two distiuot kinds of 
chain cables — the stud-link chain, which has a 
tie or stud u'ohled from side to side, and the short- 
link or nnstudded chain, ( As to mode of making 
chain cables, see under ClIAlKS.) The cables 
for use in the mercantile service are mndo in 
16 fathom lengths, but in goveniiiiont contracts 
chain cables are recxuirecl to be mndo in 12 ^ fathom 
lengths, with one .sudvol in the middlo of every 
alternate length, and one joining-.sliackle in each 
length. Re-sulcs the ordinary links and joining- 
shackles, there are end-links, spUeing-tailSj moor- 
ing-swivels, and bonding-swivels. The sizes of 
chain eable.s are denoted by the tliiekncss of the 
rod-iron selected for the Jiiik.s. The following 
table gives certain ascertained quantities coiiooni- 
iiig the cables in ordinary use ; 
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neck, and exhiliitcrl full in face (or uJ'ronU), it is 
said to be caboclictl. 

Caboty orCAOOTTO, Giovanki, a'Venetian pilot, 
the discoverer of the mninlniid of North America, 
settleil 03 a merchant, probably ns early ns 1472, in 
Ihistol, where be is snpjtosed to have died about 
1498. Under lefeters-jiatent from H enry A'll. , dated 
5th March H96, he set sail from Ibistoi in 1497, 
with two ships, accoiupanied by Lewes, Sebnstyan, 
and Sancto, Ids sous, ami on 24tii June sighted 
Cape Breton Island and Nova Scotia. Letter.s- 
jiatent were granted, 3d Rebruary 1498, for a second 
cxpcilition ; hut whether any voyages were made 
under these is doubtful. However, they form the 
last anthcntic record of his envecr. — The same un- 
certainty exists as to the birthplace of his second 
son, Sebastian, who, it no\v appeal s most prohabte, 
was horn at Bristol in 1474. Sebastian’s name is 
associated with that of his father in the charter of 
1496, and in 1499 he appeals to ha^’e sailed with 
twosliipsin search of a Ni>rth->Yest Passage, and 
ftdlowed the American coast from 60“ to 30“ N. lat. ; 
blit it 1ms lieeii considered doiihtfiil whether this 
vm'oge also slmiild not be assigned to liis father. 
We hearnonioro of Sebastian till 1512, when he 
appears to have attained kouvc fame in England us 
a cartograidier, in whicli capacity lie cntei’cil tlio 
seiTico of Kerdinand V. of iSpaiii in the same year. 
A eontemplateil voyage of discoi'ery to the Nbi th- 
west wmi fmstiifcted by the death of the king*' in 
1516 ; and the jealousy of the regent, Cardinal 
Ximeiics, impelled Cabot to leturn to ISiiglaiul in 
1517- During this vdsit he appears to have Ijceii 
offered by Henry VIII,, tlivougm Wolscy, the com- 
mand of an expedition which, tlirough cither tiiG 
cowawlico or malice of Sii' Thomas I’crtc, who was 
appointeil his lieutenant, ‘tooke none ellect;’ hut 
ndiether the expeilitioii ever left England or not 


Cuniparcd u'ith the stvengtli of hempen cable, 
1 in. diameter chain cable is equivalent to lOJ in. 
cii'cumforonce lioinp, IJ in. to 13^ in., IJ in, to 
16 in., Ig in. to 18 m., and 2 in. to 24 in. 

By the Chain Cable.s Act of 1871, certain bodies 
are licensed to erect nmclune.s for testing all clmin 
cables and anchors j and it is forbidden to sell or 
purchase, under a penalty of ^.60, anycliaiii cable 
or any aucliar weig'aiuc more than 168 lb, whicli 

has not ijeen duly testotl. IVfinor 

'' \¥J alterntionswereintroduecdbyalater 

Act (1874), leaving the main rules 
intact. Tor submarine cables, see 
W Tei.kguapii j and for cable train- 
tvays, TjiAiuwAy. 

auuf’sirond CabocUed, or Cabossed, an 
pftfoohed heraldic tern, from the oW Frenoh 
■word cahoche, ‘ the head, ' When the 
head of an animal is borne, without any part of the 
91 


inandcu an oxpeditiou n’liicli examined the const 
of Brazil and. La Plata, where he endeavoured to 
plant colonies. The attempt ending hi failure, he 
was imprisoned for a year in 1630, and banisliCd 
for two yqara to Oiaii, in Africa. In 1533 lie 
obtained Ilia foymev post in Spain; but in 1647 be 
once more betook hiinself to England, wlicno lie 
was well leceived by Edward wlio made him 
inspector of the navy, and gave him a jiension. 
To this monarch he seems to have explained the 
variation of the magnetic needle in several plaeea, 
Which he was among the first, if not the very lir.st, 
to notice particularly. In 1553 he was the prime 
mover anil director of the expedition of Merchant 
Adveiifciirers wliich opciieil to Eiiglaml an important 
coininerco with llussin, Ho seems to have died in 
London in 1557. Of his famous map (1544), em- 
bodying the (liscoveric.s of his father and himself, 
one example exists, piesevveil in the BibUothfcq^uo 
Nntionalo at Paris. Among' monograiihs on tlio 
Cabots may l»o mentioned Wielioil’s Life of Sebas- 
tian Cabot (1869) and llai risae’s Jean et Schastien 
Cah(A (Paris, 1882); see also Weise’s Discovencs 
of America, to 1536 (Now York, 1884), audWiusor’a 
History of America, vols. ii.-iv. (Boston, 1885). 

,Caboui*ff, a village in the Eronch department 
of Calvados, on the Dives, 11 inilo.s SW. of Trou- 
villo by rail. In 1888 the Proncli government 
prenosM to isstablish here a commercial and 
military port, to coiiiniaiul tlio mouth of the 
Seine, ana coinimmieate with the English Channel 
by a caiiaj. ' Pop. (1886) 1003. 

Cabl**!! a town of Spain,. 37 miles SE, of 
Cordova, on a stream of tlie same nmne, has an 
old castle, a college, and an active wine trade. 
Pop. (1878)13,763. 
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C'abra!* <»• CAnnEiiA, Pkdso Alvarez, the 
(ILscovercr— aftoi- Pinzon— of Brasnl, was honi aboat 
MOO of a good <jld Poi tiiguesG family. After Vasco 
da Gama’s iirst voyage, the king: anpointeil Cabral 
to the coinmaud of a llect (»f 13 vessels, cariying 
12(K) men, and hound f<n- the East Tmlics. On the 
Oth Jlnvch 1500 lie sailetl from Lislron. To avoid 
heealiiiiiig oil' the coast of Africa, ho took a course 
too far westerly, fell into the South American 
current of tho Atlantic, and was earriwl to the 
unknown const of Brazil, of which, ou Sotli April, 
he claimed possession for the king of Portngsil, 
naming tho new country ‘Terra da Santa Cruz.’ 
After sending liomc one ve5!sol to hoar news of his 
accidoTital discovery, Cahml sailed hjr lutlia; Imt 
on 2i)th jNfay four of his vessels foundered, ami 
all on hoard nerishcd, including Diaz the great 
navigator ; ana soon afterwaisls three inm-e v«»sel9 
Wore lost. Calival tiicrefoi-e landed at Mozambique, 
on tho_ oast coast of jUriea, of wbicb ho first gave 
clear inforniiition, iiiul .sailed thence to Calicut, 
where, having made the ten-ov of hia arm** felt, 
ho was peniiitted to found a factory, entered into 
auocessful negotiations with native rulers, and thus 
established the Iirst commercial tieaty between 
Portugal and fiulia. He returned with a eonsidor- 
ahle liooty, ami droppeil anchor at Lisbon, Slst 
July 1501. SubseciuonUy we find no mention of 
Cabral. 

Cabrera, ouo of the Balearic Isles (q.v.), nn- 
cnlbivatod, hat producing wild olives. Area, 8 aq. 
m. Thoro is a good liarbour. with a fort. Tho 
island is used hy tho Spnnisli government ns a 
penal aettloinent, and was crowded witlr French 
prisoners during the war in the Peninsula. 

Cabrera, Don Uamon, Carlist loader, wiw 
horn at Torlosa, Catalonia, in 1810. Intended 
for tho church, ho liad already received the minor 
oi'doi's, wiicu the death of Ferdinand in 1833 gave 
the signal fov civil svav. Cal)rcra at tmcc jtrined 
tho (wsolidists, or partisans of Don Carlos, and hy 
ills energy, daring, and pitilcas cruolty~at least 
after tlio aluiotiiig <if his aged mother' hy Mina 
fl83G) fur troasonalilo correspondence— .soon made 
ills iiiimo a household worn throughout Aragon 
and Valencia. Defeated and severely wouncled 
At Itanccm, ho oscapvcl with diflicnlty into tho 
woods, blit sunn reappeared at tho head of a 
really forinidivhlcj force, overthrew tho royal anny 
at Bnfiol and at Burjasot, and though vanouished 
at Torre-]31anca, he soon after reopened the war 
with fiei;y energy, and oven for a time threatened 
bladrid vtself. in 183ft Don Carlos eicalcd him 
Count of Morelia and govenior-gcncral of Aragon, 
Valencia, and Murcia; but Marotto’s treacliery 
obliged luni to act solely on the defensive, ami 
in J^uly 1840 he ivas «lriven acros-s the Fi'cuch 
frontier. In 1845 he stnmgly oppc>.sed Don Oarlas’s 
abdication of his rights, an»l in 1848 reiiowod the 
struggle fov nhsidutism i» .Spain; but tho atlven- 
tuve lirovcd u miserable failure, and early in 1840 
lie had to recross tho Pyrcncc.s. He afterwards 
married a wealthy English Imly. ‘NVhcii Alfonso 
was proclaimed king of Spain in 1875, Cabrera 
pulilialied a ninnifcHfo advising the Cariiste to 
suhiiilt to him, as a good son of the chiireb. He 
died at Weutu’ortli, near Sfnines, 24tli May 1877. 

€al>8 deii,>’e their name from the cabriolets do 

E lace iiitrocluced into England from Paris at tho 
eginning of the present contnrj'. As early as 
1672, we nre iiifoviued, on the authority of Count 
Oozzadini, that cahriolete, or gigs with liwids, *un 
alTnir with a curved seat fixed in two long bending 
shafts, placed in front on the back of a Home, and 
behind on two wheels,’ were introduced from Paris 
into Florence, where tliey so rapidly increased that 
ill a few years they nunihevecl over one thousand. 


These vehicles appear to bo the original of tlio 
carriole of Norway, tho ailcsso of Nanlea, and tlio 
volantc, a hooded gig on two very high wlieels, 
of Cuba. In Paris tho cinbriolet do place was 
introduced about the middle of tho 17tli century 
by Nicholas Banvage, wlio.se residence in tho Hue 
St Martin at riibtel St Fiaoro has given the 
name of fiacres to the public carriages of that 
city. In 1805 Mes.srs Bradshaw and Botch obtained 
liceniies for eight cabriolets which were started in 
London; and a now.spapcr of April 2.3, 1823, states 
that ‘cabriolets Nveve in hnnmiv of his majesty’s 
hivthday iiitroihiced to the puhlic tliis morning. 
They are hiulb to hold two {lorsons inside, hesides 
the driver (who is partitioned off from his com- 
pany), and avo furnished with a hook of fares 
. . . whicii aru ono-third less than the Imekuey 
coache.^.’ These two-whccled cahs, built liy Mr 
Davies, had a hotly somewliat similar to tho 
‘liaiisuiu,’ hut smallor, the forepart of the licivd 
hoiiig oapalile of lieiiig folded. 'Llioir miniher was, 
owing to the opiicsibhm of vested interests, at iirst 
limited to fcwelvo. They were painted a yellow 
tiotour, and stood for biro in a yard in Portland 
Street, Oxford Street, They speedily acqnhod 
gi'Ottt jiopuhmtj', and in 1832, when all re.strictions 
as to numbers were removed, had reached a total 
of sixtyffive. Ultimately they displaced the 
hackney coaches (public vehicles are still offici- 
ally dcsignntcil ‘hackney carriages’). PTrst used 
in England aliout 1005, thesa wove chielly the 
(liseardeil carriages of tho nobility utiliscil iirnl 
licensed for piiblio use. In 162.5 their mimher 
wna rcstricteil to fifty, thirty-seven years later 
they had incrcasod to 400, wlien tho gmvornment 
hegnii to imposu a tax of £li upon each vcliielu, 
ami in 1715 their total reached 800. By reducing 
their size, and buihling tho nudov-caiTiago shorter 
than those of tho nobility, great linpmvuinont was 
ell'ectcd (1700). ‘Huekney’ (Clinucor, kikcncy, 
old Fr. luicqucHie, ‘ His iiakenoy, that was a 
pomely grice,^ T/ic Proloi/e of tho Ohaiiovnes Yoniiiv, 
line 0) IS by Professor Slceat supposed to he ulti- 
mately derived from t^Yr) Ihitch words signifying 
‘a jolting nag.’ Pepys, in his 1662), speaks 
of riding liis Imcqnoniie to Woolwieli. Borne, how- 
ever, state that the name oviginated from Hackney, 
formerly a suburb of London, whovo tlio first hired 
onnehes were accu-stomed to stm t from. Tho cab- 
riolet de place, wliich, as wo have soeiu gradually 
displaced tho hackney coach, was itself siu'ccudcd 
hy a cab patentml by Mr Bonlnois. It was drawn 
by one house, and carried two pa.s.sciigcrs facing 
each other, tlio driver heing seated on tho top, 
the vehicle having a door hohind like an omnibim. 
Tliis falling out of fashion, a larger cah, of tho 
brougham tyjie, but smaller and plainer, for tno 
people, came into iiso in 1830. From this design 
tho pre-scut Clarence four-wheeler is cuiistnictod. 

The introduction of the hansom patent safety 
cab, named after the inventor, the architect of 
Birniingham town-hall, marked a now ora in 
rnpkl atii5et locomotion. The patent was taken 
out in 1834, and originally consisted of a square 
body, tiiG two wheels, about 7i feet in diamotov, 
being tho same height as the vehicle. Nuiuevoua 
imnrovemonts were made upon this, and in 1830, 
a fi-esh patent being taken out by Messrs Gillotb 
& Chapman, a company was formed for cstahlisliiiig 
hansom cab.s. Since tliat time there has been a 
stawly advance made in the construction and 
appointments of tho ‘hansom.’ Tlioso introduced 
hy Lord Shvou’sbiiry claim special notice for tlioir 
convcuienco and smart appearance. TTiu most 
recent improvement consists of a folding framework 
hood, which pennits the vehicle to he used either 
open or closed. An endeavour has also been inado 
to iutiwlnce oabs ivith india-rubber tiros, and. 
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they are steadily incvoasiiig in mimheis. A three- 
wheeled cab, a new invention, was Ucenaed in. 
1887. 

The cabs of foreign countries and the chief towns 
of Groat Britain have their own iieculiar featnres 
and police onminieipal regnlntioiiH, the lattenmder 
the Town Police Clanaes Act (10 and 11 Viet. chap. 
89), The Metropolitan Streets Act, 18Q7(30and 31 
Viet. chap. 134), consolidated and amended nrevions 
acts relating to cah and vehicular trallic in London, 
under the direction of tlie cliief-cotnniLssioner 
of the police. Special regulations are in force 
uiulor the Metropolitan Public Carriages Act, 
1869 (32 and 33 Viet. chap. 115), lor granting 
lieeuse.s, the inspection of cabs, and the qnalifi- 
cfition of the drh'ovs, u’ho imist (prior to being 
licensed) submit a eertificato of character, signed 
by two ratepayers, testifying to personal know- 
ledge of the applicant extending over two years. 
Lo.st property touiul in calis imist within twenty- 
f<iur hours he taken by the driver to the nearest 
police-station, tlie cabman receiving, if the pro- 
perty he claimed, a pro ratti recompense. By 
returns made in 188(i, tlici'O iverc in Ijondon 
3997 four-wheeled cahs and 7020 hansoms, with 
14,852 drivers. The tax paid amounted to £20,002. 
Tlie cost of a fouv-whcolGd cab and home is about 
£100. Cabmen’s shelters (of which there are 40 
in London alone), founded 1875, to alibi’d drivers 
accommodation and shelter when on tlie stands, 
have proved tif great service to the men, and have 
greatly promoted habits of sobriety. Tlie Cub- 
drivors’ Benevolent Asacciation (founded 1870) 
grants aunuitics, and gives legM and pecuniary 
assistance to cab-drivers and their n-idows. A 
Horne of Host for Horses (founded 1887) provides 
rest for overworked cah hoi'ses. Tlic organ of the 
onb intorcsb is T/te lladmcy Carnage Gnunlian 
(wookly ). 

Ca1>ul« fico Kabui,. 

Cacao. See Cocoa. 

i'/ficcaiuo, ft town in the province of Palermo, 
Sicily, 5 iJrilc.s SW. of Toniiini, with mines of 
agate, jasper, and beryl. Pop. (1881) 7934. 

Ciiccrcs. the second largest province of Spain, 
In the north of Rstromadura, owned chiefly by 
largo propriotora, and mostly devoted to cattle- 
raising j the nortliorn lialf, however, is a good 
wine country, Aroa, 8014 sq. m. ; pop. 11885) 
32.5, 0.^3, — Tho capital, Ciicercs, 45 miles N. of 
Merida liy rail, is famous for its bacon an<l saus- 
ages, and has a bull-ring of granite, dye-works, 
and mamifnetnves of woollens, crockery, and rope. 
It was tlio Cuntm Od’cUiu of tbe Hoinoiis, by whom 
it was founded in 74 n.C . ; and here tho allied forces 
defeated the icnv-gna«l of tho Duke of Berwick, 
7th April 1700. Pop. (1885) 14,173, 

Caclinlot is a naino for the Spenu Whale. 
See WiiALK. 

€ncliao. Sec Hakoi. 

Cnchais a district of British India in tho cliief- 
commissionovship of Assam, bordeving on Manipur. 
Area, 3750 sq. ni.; pop. (1881) 313,868. Tho staple 
crop is rice, yielding three Imi’vests in the year. 
The tea-plant was discovered growing wild hero in 
1856, since ndiicli time the tea-growing industiy 
has become higldy im]iortant, more than a fourth 
of all tho tea exported from Assam coming from 
this district. Its foresU are considered practically 
inexhaustible, and timber is eximrtod to Bengal. 
The town of Silchav (pop. 6557) is the odminis- 
trativo headqnavtors. 

Cnclic (Fr., ‘liiding- place’), in Canada and the 
western stales of America, a hole dug in the ground 
for concealing proi’isioiis and other articles ctim- 
bvous to carry. , . 


Cachet, Leti-khs Dii. .See Lettiie.S de 
Caciibt, 

Cachexia ( Gr. hilcos, ‘had;’ /leccis, ‘habit’), a 
term used in medicine of an oliviously unhealthy 
condition of the body. It is chiefly used in regard 
to chronic diseases, where tho general nutrition is 
defeetive, and the blood in an unhealthy state. 
Tims, Cancerous Cachexia indicates the peculiar 
imiioverislied state cjf the blood and general 
dobility which aro associated ivith the Jcjiosits 
of cniicer in vaiioiis parts of the body; (jouty 
Cachexia, tlie .state of tlie general system in gout, 
AS opposed to the more local attack of gout in 
tho foot. Lead Cachexia is used of the condition 
of general onfeehlement n'liich soinetimoa results 
from the slow ahsorptioii of lead into the sy.steni ; 
Meieurial Coclioxia .similarly in ciironic poisoning 
by mercury. Cachexia Strnmipiiva is the name 
applied to the peculiar condition recently found 
to result from removal of the tiiyroid gland. 

Oacholoiigt a heautiful mineral, regarded a.s 
a variety of .soini-opal ; see Opal, It is sometimes 
called Pearl Opal, or Mother -of-pcavl Onal. It is 
generally of a milk-white colour, rarely U’itli a 
yellowish or reddish tinge. 

ilacifliif!, or Cazique, the designation given 
to the cliiefs of Indian tribes in n’ovlvs relating to 
Central and South America. The word was formed 
by tho Spaniards from a native Ilaytian word. 
Cncodiviuoii. Sec De>ionolociv. 

€aco<ly!o, or Kakodylb, is an. organic 
substance containing carbon, hydrogen, and 
arsenic, ((Cllsl^slj. The oxide of cacodyle, 
((CHsiaAftlaO, otherwise known os Cuact's 
fuming liquor or (tlkarshic, has tho roniavkablo 
property of taking fire spontaneously n’hen 
exposed to the air, and evolving abundant and 
oxccodiiigly x>eisonous fumes of arsenic. 

CacoilgOt or Kakoncio, formerly a district 
of South Giiinoa, Africa, extending along the 
South Atlantic Ocean, in 6“ S. lat., nmnemately 
to the north of tho moutli of the Congo. The 
Cacongo lUvcr outovs the sea in C" 12' S. This 
ten’itory was claimed by tlio Portugucso, though 
they have no settlement in it ; it bus been mostly 
absurbc<I in tho Congo Free State. 

</nctACCHb an onlor of calycifloral dicoty- 
ledons, consisting of succulent Bhriibs of very 
singular appearance. Liniueus incluilcd all the 
Cactoeem in the ftingle geima. Cactus, which is now 
divided into a number of genura, with about 1009 
.species; the name Cantus, howover, still coiitimi- 
iiig ill popular use, coninion to tlie whole order. 
ThccactiiBOa aro almost witliout exception native.s 
of America, and their extvaonlinavy im-ms give a 
remarkable chamotcr to the vogotationof its wanner 
rcginiiH. One is found in Ceylon, and one ia a 
probable native of West iifrica. Jlost of them are 
leafless, hut Poreskia, the ti’ce-oactiis of tho We.st 
Indies niul Central America, has in some of its 
spec-je.s largo oblong elliptical deciduous leaves, 
somewhat succulent, but cHscntiivlly similar to 
those of ordinary plants. But in mlaptatloii to 
the excoasivo poverty and dryness of llie soils 
in which they ifourish, aud e.sp'eoialIy to the pro- 
tracted droughts and tori’ential I’ains which charnc- 
tcrise the dry and the rainy season, tho leaves 
arc frequently i-ediiccd to suines, or mere abortive 
acMes, -with tUeiv axillaut turds developed merely 
as a W’art bearing a tuft of .spines, or even reduced 
altogether. Tho vegetative functions are thus 
tliro>vn outircly upon the stem, of wliich the 
rind-paTenchyma or cellnlnr envelope (see Bark) 
hecomea of great auccnlence, often foming the 
greater thiekuess of tho stem, although a small 
central woody bundle cau of ; ceiu’so always bo 
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<Hstiiifc'uislieil. Tjic stem may liecome llattened, 
as in tlie Prickly Pear {Ojiiintia)^ or more fre- 
'iuently 1)0 tUvowu into ridges oad furrows, so as 
to increnso tlie \-egQtativQ surface. Protected by 
its dense niul coutiniums epkiermis, the bnlky 
stem of the cactus is thus euahled to store ft vast 
supply ()f water in tlio spongj’ bark and pith, aud 
thus withstand tlie drought and siin of the most 
I'oclcy and desert situations, of which they often 
cover huge tracts. On this account they are often 
of I'rcab value as .sources of water-supply to man 
and animals ; and travellei's nuoii the Mexican 
plateau lia\'e described Imw tlie herds of half-wild 
u()i\se.H break down brandies of Coreiis with their 
lioofs, or liick open the spheroidal Melocaetns, to 
cpieneb tiicir thirst. Hence siicit foi-iiiH have been 
called ‘springs in the desert.’ Some ai‘e copiously 
braiicliecl (PhyllocaotHs), nml sometime.^ .spreading 
or trailing. Usually, however, the branches are 
raver and inserted with injculiar stiUhesa (Opuiitia). 
In yet more specialised forms the checking of the 
I’egotative biius reduces bmnehing still further, or 
even shijjs it nltogetlier, as in the tall upright 
pillar-like and generally uubi-nnched Cereus gigiot- 
Icus, -ivliicli gives .sudi a strangely monotonou-s, 
aluiosb arcliitectural rather than vegetative cbamc- 
ter to the deserts of New Mexico. Finally, 
even upward growth ceases, and wo have 
merely the short, thick, spbcroitlal stems, like 
tho.so of Jictiiiiocaotus, Melocaetns, Jlammillmia, 
&c,, -whioii of conrse furaish the nltimato term 



Cacti : 

fl, Cercu-s gigfliiteus | t, Optintin cocciiiclllfttra ; c, Sra mn iiUtirta 
pectiiintiv } il, Vtt}rnucaciQB nnguligcr. 

of the series. TJiis reduction of the I’egetative 
system, oh might he expected, is usually accoiu- 
panied by a retluction of si/e. Some grow rapidly 
on old lavas, and disintegrate tlicm by their pene- 
trating roots, HO preparing a soil for other plants; 
tlie prickly jicnr is often plaiitcfl in Sicily by 
the meio insertion of a joint of it in a fissure 
of the lava, l^Iany species are Kpiphvtes (q.v.) 
in Aneriean forests (e.g. RJiipsalis); otoers range 


far up mountain slopes, some Me.xican forms 
almost I'cncliing the snow-Huo. The jicculiar 
vcgettUiivo character, which con.sfcitutes the most 
striking peculiarity of tlie order, leads to the 
ein]doyiucut of .sjjecies of Cereus and Opiintia, 
&e.. Ill the formation of hedges of great .strength 
and Jiupenctrabilifcy, esnecially in Moxieo and the 
West Indies. Hence the Opiuitia has been intro- 
duced into the Mediterranean countries, where, 
in conjunction with the Agave and the native 
Fail Palm {Clmmairops), it fretiuently gives a 
cunously American character to tlie landscape. 
The stems of similar species are used for posts and 
spam, a-s also fuel, especially in districts of 
Peru and Chili, where timuer is scarce; and the 
wood of old Opuntia steins has been used liy 
Ofthiiictmakevs. 

The cultivation of tlie cactus family has long ' 
been increasingly jiopular, not so imich on account 
of tlio frequent beauty or rarity of their flou’ors as 
tlie bizarre and often grotesmio vegetative forni.s, 
of wbicli the efFcct is licightoiicd by the spines, 
wliicli often densely clothe the whole plant, espoei- 
ally in the spherohlal forms, whore tlicy may also 
ho replaced or supplemented by a thick grou'th of 
woolly or silky hairs. 

.Some species arc easily grown, but their exten- 
sive cultivation rerpiires a seiiarntc cactus-honsc, 
in which the natural eomlitions of extreme drought 
during great portion of tlio year ean he imitated. 
Most of them aro easily propagated by branches, 
which am usually allowed to dry a little before 
being planted. I’lioso like Melocaetns, which does 
not readily pvmhica branches, can he made to do 
•so by cutting or burning out tiio solitary apical 
hud. 

The flowers arc often of great size aud beauty, 
and are remarkable for tlioiv Jloral onvolopes, of 
wliioh the constituent leaves run in spirals instead 
of whorlH, and are thus insensibly gradated fvoui 
small green foliage leaves witli nxillaut spiny 
hu<l« into largo and splendid petals. The stamens 
avo also iudeiinite, the stylo single, and the htigiua 
tliree-lohcil. The llowors aro usually very short- 
lived ; in .some night-flowering .species, such as the 
well-known Cenmt gmudijlonis, common in hot- 
houses, the flower only opens after dark, and 
perishe-s before morning. 

Tlie^fniit is fiomctime.s termed a berry, hut nob 
with justice; since the presence of leaves and 
spine-tufts over its whole outer surface clearly 
sliowa we have to do, as in the rose, with a 
succulent axis, into which the ovary is depressed. 
Tito fruit of many sjieeie.s, especially of Opuntia, 
is edible and wholesome (see I’ltio'KiiY Pkak), and 
the same genus is further of importanco as the food- 
jdaiit of the cochineal insect. See Cocuinisal. 

. Cacus, a son of Vulcan, was a huge giant who 
lived in a cave on Mount Aventiiio. Having stolon 
aud dragged into his cave some uf the cattle wliicli 
Horcule.s liad carried away from Geryon in Spain, 
he was killed by that licro, who discovereu Ids 
place of hiding by the lowing of the oxen within, 
m response to the lowing of the remainder of the 
flock ns thc,y were pa.ssing the entrance of the 
cave. 

€u<laiii'ba> OV ICudumua, the wood of several 
species of Naucloa, an Indian genus of Cinchomiceic. 
N. {Uvearia) Gumhir is the source of gambior. 
See Catkcuu. 

€a<la.strnl Mai).S are maps on a largo and 
complete scale. Properly a cadastral survey is 
made by the government for fiscal purposes ; the 
woixi being derived througli the Froneli from Ital. 
Cftfwf'ro, ■wliich is from the low Lat. caniinstru}n> 
‘a regLatcr for a poll-tax’ (Lat. cetjuh, ‘the head’). 
See Ordnance Survey. 
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Ca<lrtiS“fly (Phnjganca, ifec.), a name common 
to the ineiiiLoi's of a very distinct family of Neiirop- 
tevoHs insects. Tlie family (I^liiTcaneidfc) is co- 
extensive with a special, division of ma order known 
ns Triclioptera, and regarded liy some as a foi-e- 
siiadowing of Lopidoptora. The adult insects are 
somewhat inoth-like, and the larvm often not 
unlike caterpillar.^. The two pairs of wings nve 
different ; hotli liear liaivs or scales, Imt the pos- 
terior pair are usually Ijroadcr rtkI can he folneil. 
The mouth organs are not adapted for mastication, 
the mandibles are degenerate and memhrancons, 
and the first pair of maxillfo are fused to the 
second, fiesides these more distinctive features, 
the caddis-tlios have the following general cliamc- 
ters : the head is small, the anteimai long and 
bristle-like, the compound eyes hemispherical, the 
eye spota three in immhov, the wings with very 
few transverse veins nr none, the feet rvith attach- 
ing processes. The adults .are very active, esimcially 
in the evening and at niglit. 

The eggs are laid in gelatinous i»a.saes on plants 
or stones near or in the water. Into this the larvic 
speedily pass, and .surround tlicmseh'e.s rvith a 
sheath usually coinno.sed of inimite fmgmenls of 
wood, grass, moss, leaves, stone, shell, and the 
like, Ijonnd together hy tlio silicon secretion of a 
spinning gland whicli opens on the second pair of 
maxillm. Within those tubes the larvro are Imtli 
masked and luotcoted. Sometimes they are fixed, 
soinetimos carried about. The tubes which are 
open at both ends vary greatly, but scom to be 
constant for the species. Two British species 
(Sotodes) have a primitive typo of tube, winch is 
silken and nothing move. Sometimes a few strips 
of grass stem are simply glued on, hut in most 
cases the sheath is complex, derinito, and composed 
of a nmltitudo of little fragments. In Helicopsyclie 
the sheath is spirally twistcil like a mimito snail- 
shell. The lavvro feed principally on mpiatic 
plants, and are in turn mucli eaten hy fishes and 
other animals. The ahdinnen of the larva dis* 
charges aq^nutic respiration, and liears external 
respu-atory filanionts. Tiieso aro absent in Enoi- 
wliich live.s out of tlic water amongst 
ino.ss at the roots of trees. ./Utor a while the lan'a 
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moors its tube, and spins sillven blinds across the 
ends. The pupa metamorpliosis then begins. ^ At 
an advanceef stage, tlie impai hurst their prison, 
and swim or creep about for a while, before under- 
going the final change wliich lifts them from, tlie 


water into aerial life. Some of the smaller siiecics 
rise to the surface in their case.-!, and take iving 
thence, as from little boats. 

The caddis-rtics form the largest family of Keu- 
roptera ; some 800 species are knov’ii ; Mr M'Lacli- 
Ian in liis monograph enumerates 474 European 
forms, of which abnnt 200 occur in Britain. 
Besklcs the typical genus Phrygnnoa, witli the 
very common species PhnjgmicH striuta, Liniuo- 
pliilns, Bi'achyccntrus, Apatania, Molnnna, Setodes, 
«c. ai-e represented by British specie.s. The lavvic 
are vety common in ponds and streams in spring, 
are well known as caddis-ivornia to anglers, nml 
form deadly liait, 

€adC 4 Jack, leader of the insurrection of 1450, 
was hy birth an Irishman. He had murdered a 
woman in Sussex, had tied to France, and sevi’cd 
awhile against England, anil then had settled in 
Kent as a physician, and nianicfl a squire’s 
(laughter. Assuming the name of Mortimer, and 
the title of Captain of Kent, he marched on London 
with upwards of 1.5,000 followers, and eiienmped at 
Blackiicath, whence he kept np a eorrcspondencc 
with the citizens, many of wliom were favourable 
to his entorpriso. The court sent to inquire wliy 
the good men of Kent lind left their homes ; and 
Cade, in two formal complaints, called on Henry 
VI. for redress of grievances, and change of 
counsellors. The answer was an army, before 
which Cade retreated to Sovonoaksj there he 
defeated a delachmont, and killed its two leaders, 
On 2d July he entered London, where for tu’(» days 
ho maintained strict order, though he forced the 
fxird Mayor to pass inilgment on Lord Say, one 
of the king’s detested lavonritcs, whose head Cade’s 
men straightway cut oil' in Clicansido. On the 
third day some luniseH were pUnurcyed ; and that 
night the citizens lield London Bridge against the 
insurgont.s. A promise of pardon now sowed dis- 
sension among them ; they dispersed, and a price 
was set upon Cade’s head. Ho attempted to reacli 
the coast, but was followed by one Alexander Iilen, 
a squire of Kent, who on 12tlr July fought and 
killed liim in a garden, near Iloatlifiold in Sussex, 

€a<lcll, Franoi.s, horn at Cockonzie, near 
Edinlmrgh, in 1822, became an East India mid- 
shipinan, and is best knou'n ns the exj)lorei'_ of 
the Jimmy lUvor with a view to its navigation 
(1850-59). Ho was murdered by a mutinous crew 
when commanding a aliip sailing from Amboyna in 
1879. 

CadcII, IlOBiiiiT (1788-1840), partner in tlio 
]>ublisliing-hou3c of Constable & Co., Edinburgh, 
Is described by Lockhart ' as one of the most acute 
men of Imsincas in creation.’ After Constalile’s 
failure, Cadoll began business again, and realised 
a band-some fortune by his various editions of 
Scott’s works. 

Caddie {Ti'ogosUa maurit(micu\ n coleopter- 
ous insect aometinies found in granaries in Britain, 
but seemingly imiKirtcd from more .southerly coun- 
tries, wliere, as in France, its larva? often commit 
great ravages among stored corn and meal. They 
also live on brood, nlmouds, and oven rotten wood. 
JYhou full grown, they ai-e about tluee-quavters of 
an inch long, flattoneif, lle.«hy, rough witli scattered 
Imim, whitish, Lapering towards the head ; wliich 
is black, horny, and furnished with two curved 
javre. Tlio perfect insect Is a glossy beetle of a 
(l(iep chestnut colour, mayked with dotted lines. 
The adults are found in rotten woo(h under bark, 
and in stores of edible materials. The family to 
whicli Trogasitn belongs (Nitidulidio) is a vOry 
large one, and the members (800 species) are 
widely distributed. 

CadCiilOStO) Aloy!5 da, explorer, born in 
Venice about 1432, traded along the Mediter* 
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raiiean and Atlantic coasts, and in 1455, for the 
Infante Henry, nndevtook a voyage to the Canavies 
and as far as tiio month of thd Gambia. In 1456 
he nmde o second voyage to .Senegambia, and on 
the death of Prince llenry retiiriied to Veniee, 
^YheTe he died about 1480. His account of bis 
discoveries was pnldislied at Vicenza in 1507. 

Ca<lciial)l>iaj a health re.sort, beautifully 
situated among orange and citron gl'o^'eH, on the 
west sliove of Lake Como. Its famous Villa Cav- 
lotta contains works by Ganova and Tiiorwald.sen. 

Cadence, in Music, is tlie_ close of a phrase; 
the term being generally applied to the final two 
chords of the phrase. There are three principal 
apcclcH — viz, the perfect, the imperfect, and the 
interrupted cadence. Tlio perfect, also called the 
whole or final cadence, is generally u.sod at the end 
of a composition or of an important soetvon. Its 
final chord, either major or minor, mu.st bo on tlie 
tonic (in the solfa notation, doh) — i.e. it imnst 
have the key-note for its bass. This is pre- 
ceded bj' a major chord on the dominant or fifth 
not-e of the i?calo (noh), as for example ; 
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Another form cnjiHists of the pvngi'OBsioii from the 
chord of the subdomiiiant {fith) to that of tho 
tonic, tts - 
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Thcfio two forms were fminovly diKtinguiHluKl as 
tho anthentlc! ami the plaga). The latter differs 
only as to its place in the scnlo froni tho next 
species, tho imperfect or Imlf eiulonce, niiieli is like 
a colon or souncoloii, for it is iifiod to mark the ter- 
mination, not of a conipnsilien or iiKivomoiit, but 
of an idea or Hoctlon. Its harmony is often that of 
the perfect cadence reversed, as it must end on the 
(lomniant chord, Avhicli is mast /rec|nontly preceded 
by tho tonic clioi'd, tlumgli souiotimes by other 
cliords, .such as that of tho subdoiuinantt {/ah). 
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In modern music, a desire for continuity aiid 
freedom from comimuinlaco, has led to tho avoid- 
ance of hill cadences before the conclu.sioii of a 
piece of music, and to the variation and disguise of 
them wlicn they do occur. An extreme instance 
of this may bo cited in ‘Wagner's Tristan mid 
Isolde, in the whole of which opera there is only 
one full close — at the end of act i. 

Cadency, blAUK ov, in HoraUlry, an addition 
to, orvari.ation from, the original coat-arniorinl of a 
family, adopted for the purpose of distiiigni.s]ring a 
cadet from tlio head ot the house. I'lio term is 
occa.sioiially vostricted to those small liguves — the 
label (1), crescent (2), mullet (3), martlet (4), 
annulet (5), Jlcur-de-lis (6), A’o.— lirst introduced 



In tlie intoiTiipted or false eadeiicc the progression 
of chords is siicdi as to Ic.ad to the expeotation of a 
perfect cadence ; but instead of the tonic cliord, 
another havnumy is unexpectedly introduced, often 
with strange and lieantifiil ed'ect. This interrni)- 
tion may bo made in so many ways tliat lieiclia, in 
his Trailt de Hanie Cuiuposttmi Mnsiralc, gii'C.s 
120 varieties. The following are some of those 
most generally used : 


into Englisli heraldry in the reign of llenry VJI., 
used to (listingiiish the eldest, second, third, fourth, 
iifth, .sixth, &c. sons re.spcctively, and often 
adopted as horeiUtavy marks of partienlav junior 
brandies of a family. Other modes of clifroroneing 
cadets have been and still arc uaod, especially in 
Scotland, whore they form a separate branch of tho 
study of hovaldvy, wliicli is the subject of a treatise 
by the Scottish Iiorahl, Nisbot. Soo Hhualdhy. 

Cadenza, an ornamental flourish introduced by 
a Holoiflt towards tlio oloso of a piooo of nmaio or a 
section of one. It is either >YriUen by tho com poser 
Iriiiisfllf, or left to the oxooutant i and in its movo 
extended devolopniGiit, affords tlio latter an 
opportumty of displaying his powor-s. Ilonmrk- 
aUe instances of improvised ctwlenzas by both voctvl 
and instrumental porformors nro on roeord, but 
they arc now gonorally written out in full. Tlio 
best cadenzas are ooiistnietcd from themes already 
heard in tho course of tho work. 

Ctulcr Idris (‘Cliair of Idris,’ a rojinted 
flinnt), apioturosuno mountain in Mcrionotlisliiro, 
vValos, 5 miles 15 u. of Dolgelly. It consists of an 
immense vldgo of hv<»Uen pvecipiecs, 16 miles long, 
and 1 to 3 niiloa broad ; tlio highest peak reacihing 
an elevation of 2014 foot. It is comiiosod of hasalt, 
porphyry, and other traji rocks, wllli beds of sln^ 
and luimico. Tho view from the summit, which is 
very extonsivo. inchulos the Wrokin in Sliropsliiro, 
' amt St George s CImniicl almost to tho Irisli coast. 

€adct, hliLiTAiiy. Cadet (Er., through some 
low Lat. dimhuitivc form, from T,ut, (‘xijuit, ‘head’) 
is a term applied in a general sense to the younger 
son of a noble boii.so as distingnished from the 
elder; and in Emiico, any ollieov junior to another 
is a cadet in respect to him. In Knglaud, however, 
tho toi'iii is gciiovally ajiplicd to a youth studying 
for the army at one of the militniy college.s, or 
fortheuavY on board the liritmium training-ship; 
and ill the tliiited States, pupils at the West Point 
Jl'ilitary Academy and at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis arc terniod cadets. 

Of livitish militavy cadets, those destined for tlio 
Itoyal Artillery or Itoyal Ihiginccrs .study at tlio 
Koyal AJilitaiy Aeadcntj', V'oolwicli, and those for 
other branches of the .service at the lloyal Military 
College, Sandhurst. Among those who j<uu the 
latter establislinient, sonic are admitted on pa.s.singa 
mialifying examination, and edneatod gratuitously. 
These arc sons of oiiicer.s who have fallen in notion, 
and left tlioir faiiiilie.s badly od'. They are called 
‘Queen’s Cadets,’ or, if the father belonged to tho 
Indian army, ‘Indian Cadets.’ 

A somewhat dill'evont system existed prior to 
1861 for the supply of oflicors to tlio East India 
Coinirany’s army. After having been educated at 
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Ail(liscoml)o Scliool, near Croydon, for two years, n 
youth -wD.fi api)ointed to a cadetship in. the Coni> 
])any’s service, Avitli i)ay, and, on a vacancy occur- 
ring, received a commission as an officer. After the 
transference of tlio Company’s jmweis to the crown, 
this system ceased, and oiltcem for the native 
Indian rcgiinents are no^^' suj)plie(l by volunteers 
from the European regiments, ^yl^en the East 
India Company i)ossessed political ajul militaiy 
authority iu India, tliere were about 5000 Engliali 
officers in their pay. See AliMY, AltTiLi,KttY (for 
the Royal Military iVeademy), and Miwtauy 
Schools. 

€a«Iet, Naval, is the lowe.st grade of officer of 
the military branch of the royal navy. The entry 
is by limited competition, except a few eadetsliim 
which avo given annnnlly to the eolonies and to the 
sons of oJIioers of the aervice.s. Nomination is 
made by members of the Board of Admiralty. 
Each flag-officer on hoisting his flag, and captain 
oil Arst appointmont to command a ship, ia allowed 
one nomination. The age for entry is 13 to 14J 
yoar.s. Ctindidate.s are examined twice a year in 
Loiidoii. If sueee.«sfnl, they are sent for two yearn 
to the Brit«)inia training-ship at Davtmontli, where 
they study mathcmatic.s, languages, navigation, 
seamanship, &c. The eo.st of this tuition to the 
cadet’s parent or guardian is £70 a year. At the 
conclusion of the couise cadets are placed on the 
Navij List according to their position in the Anal 
examination, those who take lir.st-cla.s.s cerliAcatos 
becoming midsiiipmon at once, Cadets receive 
further instniction on board sea-going ships, and 
also keep watch, do duty aloft, in Wats, &c. They 
moss in the gun-room, and are paid a shilling a 
day. 

Cadet’s Finning Fitiiior. See Cacodyle. . 

Cadit an Arabic word signifying a judge or 
person learned in the law, the title of an inferior 
judge among the Mohammedan nations. Like 
tlio Mollah (q.v.), or superior judge, he must ho 
chosen from the liighor ranks of the priesthood, as 
all law is founded upon the Koran, 

Cladix, an important commercial city of Spain, 
capital of the province of the same name, which 
forms a part of the great division of Andalusia, is 
situated at the oxtroniity of a narrew tongiio of 
laud projecting 5 mile.s NW. from the Isle of Leon, 
93 miles SSW. of Seville by mil, 7 miles SW. of 
Xeros (31 by rail). A small channel, with adraw- 
briilgo and a railway bridge, scniimtes-thc island 
from tho mainland; at its northern outlet stands 
tlu! arsenal of I.,a Carraca, with Inr^e docks, 4 miles 
ESE. of the city. On tho W. and S. the Atlantic 
Ocean ivashcs tlie city, and on the N. and NE, the 
Bay of Cadiz, a deep inlet of the Athuifcic, fonniii" 
an outer and an inner bay. The town, which is 
walled and dofenJed fmm tho sea both by a series 
of forts and by low sholviug rocks, is about 2 miles 
in eiveuib, and prc,yentH a remarkably bright 
apiieiivauee, with its shinhig granite raniparla, 
and its \vMte\va.shcd lioirses erciwnotl witli terraces 
aiul overhanging turrets. Many of these flat reofs 
arc also used as cisterns, the town bolng poorly 
supplied with water, which is Yn ought from lianta 
Maria, (i nulo.s to tho N. by sea, and 19 by rail. 
Tho strootH are well jiavod and lighted, i-e^alar, Init 
narroM’, and there are some ploasaut pulme walks, 
tho most frequented of which i-s the Alameda, 
hy tho seaside. Cadiz lias few public Inrililnjgs of 
n()te : its tivo cathedrals are indilfbreut specimens 
of ecclesiastical avcliitectuve, bub p«s.Hcss some 
excellent pictures by Murillo ; while the custom- 
house, naval, and otlier schools, observatory', signal- 
tower, nini-s-himses, hospitals, and bnll-ring are dis- 
tinguished rather for excellent management than 
for architcctmal beauty. It reached its highest 


prosperity after tho {li.scoveiy of America, wlien it 
necame tho depfit of all the comnicrco with the 
Now World; declined greatly a.s a coinmereial city 
after the emonciiiation of tiie Spanish colonies in 
South America ; but again revived, owing partly 
to the extension of tiie Spanish railway system, 
and partly to tho estahlislunent of now luic.s of 
steamer's. Tho nninber of sliijis annually entering 
the port is about 3800, with a tonnage of over 
1,309, 000; of these about a third, with more than 
lialf the tonuawe, are foreign. The exports consist 
of salt, cork, lead, wine, tunny-Ash, olive-oil, and 
fi'iiits. The manufaetui es are glass, woollen cloth, 
leather, soap, hats, glor'ea, fans, iSrc. Pop. (1800) 
71,621 ; .( 1879) 65,028 j { 1883) 58,042. 

Cadiz is one of the most anoieiit towns in Envopo, 
having heen IniiH by tlie PJuenicians, under tho 
namo of Gaddir (‘fortress '), about 1100 li.C. It 
aftenvards passed into the hands of tlie Cartlia- 
giniai^, fi'oin whom it ■was captured by the 
Romans, who named it Gadcs, and under tnem lb 
soon became a city of r'ast xvealtli and importance. 
Occujiied afterrvards by the Goths and Sloors, ib 
was taken by tlie Spaniards in 1202. In 1587 
Drake destroyed tlie Spanish Acot in the hay; 
niiio years later, Cadiz wrus pillaged and burned 
by Essex ; and in 1025 and 1702 it was uii.succass- 
fiilly attacked by the English. I'b'om 1808 the 
headquarter's of the Spanish patriots, Cadiz was 
blockaded by the Evcnclr from Eebruary 1810 
until Arrgirsb 25, 1812, when the .victories of 
Wclliirgtoir forceil them to raise the siege. It 
was captured in 1823 An' Ferdinand VII. by tho 
Freirclr, who held it till 1828; and it was tho 
birthplace of the Spanish revolutiorr of 1808, as 
well as the scene in 1873 oS an Iiitmnsigonte 
rising. 

€a<liuiji is the term applied to the crust formed 
in zinc funinces, ari<l whicli contains fiein 10 to 20 
per cent, of cadtnium. 

Cildinillin (sym. Cd, atomic weight 112) is a 
rrretal which oceui-s in zinc ores. In tlie prepara- 
tion of zinc, when heat is appliml, tlio cadmriim, 
hoiug more volatile than that metal, rises in vapoitr, 
and distils over with the Avat portions of tlie trietal 
(sec Zinc). Cadmium is a white motal, soiuewliab 
resoiiihliiig tin, tlian wliich ib is rather denser, 
its specllic gravity being 8 0. Ib is very soft, and 
is nrnlleahle and ductile, crackling like tin when 
a totl of it is bent. It fu.sas at 442'^ (227'8’ C,), 
aird volatilises a little below the boiling-noint of 
rner-ertry. It is rarely jjiepared pure, am! is irot 
employed irt the arts as a metal, though ser’einl 
of its salts liaA'c been sen'iceablo in medicine, 
and tire iodide and luomido have been useful in 
pliutography. There are alloys of cndiiiiiriu with 
varioits otlror nietuls. The sulpliidc of cadmium, 
CdS, ocours iiatiually as tho mineral Grecnoc-kite, 
and when praimi'etl urtilicially, is of a bright yelhnv 
colour. It is known as Cnamumi Yellow, and is 
of gr-ent valire to tho artist. A great variety of 
tints are prorlueed by tuixirig it with white-lead. 
Much of what is so'ld us Naple.s Yollorv is thus 
urepareil, but the genuino Naples Yellow, prepared 
by heatiirg anfcimonic anhydride with phirubic 
oxide, has a grceinsh tint, oeo YiiLLOV’. 

CailinilSi hr Greek Mythology, the soir of 
Agenor and Teleplrassa, and brother of Eiu'opa. 
Wnreri tho latter was carried off by Zeu.s, he was 
sent by Agenor in quest of her, with injnnotrqna 
not to* return wibhnut her. The sear ch was vain, 
aird the oraelcat Delphi told (?udiniis to relinquish 
it, but to follow a cow of a certain kind wJitoh 
he shoitid iiroct, nnd build a city where it should 
lie doxvu. He fovmtl the cow rii Rlvocis, followed 
Jier to JBttH)tia, and built thoro tho city of 
Thebes. IntomUiig to sacrilice the cow to Athena, 
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lie sent some men to the w*eU of Area haM by 
for M’ftter, but they n-ere killed by the dragon, 
a son of Arcs, ivlio gnnvded it. Cndmiia tlieu 
slow the livagon, and aowdl the tnooater’s teeth 
in the ground. From these at once spnmg up 
armed men wlio sot upon and slew each other until 
none -wGie left but (ivo, who became tl»e progeni- 
tors of the Tlieh.aii families. To Cadmus is ascribed 
the intYodiietion into tireece of an alphabet of 16 
letters derived from Egypt or Pliecnicia, and the 
discovery of brass, or intfoclnetion of its use. Some 
have attempted to explain the name itself os 
Phceiiieian, 

Cadoiuhil, GKOndHS, a diatinguislied leader of 
tliQ Clumaus ((pv.), was bom near Anvoy, in Lower 
Jb'Ittany, where Ids father was a luiller, in 1771. 
He ■was among the fimt to take up amis i^aiust 
the Republic, and soon nenuired great influence 
over tlio peasants. Captured in 1704, he e^ped, 
lieewne leadov of tliG iiisiugcnta in Lower Brittany, 
and organised an army in which no noble was 
i)enintted to eommand, and wbicb Hoehe, vvith all 
Ills genernisliip, was iinaldo toaubduoordispor.se. 
After an apparent submission in 1706, he renewed 
the revolt in Brittany in 1700, but was com- 
pelled to submit, and to djsiui.s.s bis forces, in 
February 1800. Bonnjiarfce recognised his energy 
and force of cliaractor, and endeavoured to secure 
liis services j but Cadoudal refused Jus offers, and 
passed over te England, where the Comte tV Artois 
appointed him a lieutenout-geneiul, and where, in 
1802, he consi)ircd -with Pichogni for the overthrow 
of tlie First Con.snI. With tliis design ho went 
to Paris, bub was aiTCsted, cendenincd, and 
mvUlotined, June 25, _ 1804. He was a man of stem 
lione.sty and indoiiiitablo rasolution, ‘His mind 
■\vm cast in the true iiionldj in jny hands ho 
would liavc done great things,’ said Napoleon 
of him. After tho Restoration, bin family was 
ennobled. 

Cadll'ceilS, the winged staff of Honnea 
(ifeicnry), wiiicli gave tlie god pou'cr to ily. 
Originally a simple olive hranclr, its stems were 
aftei'wai’ds forniecl into snakes, and 
several poetical tales clevised by the 
mythologlsta to esplaiu this, as 
tlint Hermes having found two snakus 
fighting, divided tticm with his rod, 
aiul tlius they came to be used as an 
einWem of iieoce. It was the staff or 
mace carried ly heralds and amltassa- 
tloi'.'i in time of war. It wa.H not used 
by the lloinane, with whom the 
eorreapoiuliug .symbols wore the ver- 
bena and saffiHiMi carried by the 
b'etialcSv JEatiy magical idi-tues were 
ascribed to the caducous; in Homor, 

Caducous. Hermes touches Avith it tho souls of 
the (lead, and so lulls them to sleop 
be/ovo Carrying them to the under-world. On 
anoieut medals it is tiftcu ^vcn to Area (Mm-s), 
wlio liolds it in tho left hand, a spear being in his 
Tight, to show hoW’ peace and war alternate. It is 
also seen in tlie liamb; of Dionysus, Heroule.s, 
Demeter, and Apluodite. Amongst Hie modems 
it is used as an emblem of commorce, over wMcU 
Jlereury was the presiding divinity. 

<lu*cilifl (Lnt. cccciis, ‘blind’), agenus of serpent- 
like aiuphiUian«, type of a small owlei of Gjouno- 
pliiona, in wliioli tno body is worm-like, wi^toafc 
tail orlimbH, with trausvenscly fiirrOAvcd skin, and 
usually with small liiihlen scales. Their striking 
sGiiicnt-Uke uppeaianee, suggestive too of the lizard 
alow-wovjn (AugwiR), is simply an wlaptation to 
similar .semi-subterranean habit*. The moutli is 
small, on the under side of the snout; tiiei’o is an 
opening witii a curious sensory orgou beside eaeli 


nostril; the eye.s are not ateentuor anatomically 
incomplete, but small and hidden under the sldn ; 
the tyiJJjMumm nud tympanic cavity are absent. 
Teeth are borne by jaws and gums ; the tongue ia 
fixed. Tho vertebral bodies are liiconcnVGj the .skull 
has tivo condyles; rudimentary ribs are bm-ne by 
all the vertebifo except the first and last. Huxley 
notes that certain peculiarities in tho skull are 
foreshadowed by the extinct giant amphibians or 
Iiabyrinthodonts. Tlie cloaca is at 
the end of the tailless body. Biidi- 
nientory limb buds have been obaerved 
beside the cloaca. As in snakes, the 
right lung ia much better clevclojied 
than the left. That tliey are really 
amphibians is proi’ed not merely by 
their anatomy, but by tlio gills borne 
by the young forms. In Ichtliyophls 
(Epierium) there are three beauti- 
ful pIiiiiKwe gills on each side ; in 
Typhloneetis, n single pair, which 
used to be described us aacs, but are 
really Icaf-lilcc. They inlmlut ii'avm 
countries and damp places, burrow 
like oarthn'orms, and eat M’orma 
ami inscctfl. About tiiirty species 
are kuoivu, and are veiy widely dis- 
tributed. Ciecilia itsolf is a South 
American genus, about 20 inches in 
length, and tlie tliickiies.s of a large pros.ucauda. 
worm ; Epicrium is found in Ceylon, 

Mexico, and Ih-azil; and Siplionom (over two 
feet in lengtli) bnrie.s deeply in the soft earth 
of Brazil mul elseivhoio. The genera, of which 11 
altogether are distinguisiicd, are peculiarly dii’ided ; 
tliua 5 species of Dermophis are American, and one 
ia African. Theoe animals should hardly l»e called 
‘blindu’orins.' It must bo clearly recognised tlmt 
the iTymnophiona (Crt’cilia, &o.) are amphibians, 
the blindworms or slow-worms (Aiignis) and the 
Amphisbronidte are lizards, and that all have a 
supcrfieiftl adaptive vesemhlanco to snakes. See 
Claus, Text-book of Zoology, vol. ii. ; Huxley, 
Anatomy of Vertebrate Anhtals; Loydig, Vcher 
die Sckleickefll'itrcfie ( 1867 ) ; 'VVioderslieini, Amtomh 
tier Gymnophioucii (1879); Sara-sin, Forschungen 
atf Ceylon ( 1887 ). 

C4C‘<^llin { Lat. cwcus, ‘blind’), a general term for 
any blind sac arising from the gut. Sutdi out- 
gi-owtUa are common in many ditleveut classes of 
animals. Tlio gut being a tube lined by cells in 
Very favom-ablc imbritivo conditions, and being nt 
the .sanie time limited in its growth at both ends, 
it is easy to understand wiiy it should develop out- 
growUiB, or become twisted upon itself in tho way 
It does. Insects and Htarfisrie.s aflonl good illus- 
trations of ca'ca attached to the gut of invertcbralo 
animals. Among backboned animals cicca oocur 
On all the tlireo divisions of the gut. (a) The 
crop of biids is a more or less marked civcum or 
outgrowth of the fore-giit. Tho stomach itself is 
fi-equeutly, as in many fislics, of tlio nature of a 
Cc-pcal sac from the general course of tlie fore-gut. 
Tho complex .stomach of ruminants, &c. illustrates 
tlie same sort of formation. (6) The digestive 
cseca at the beginning of the small intestine in 
many fishes are good examples of outgrowths 
from the mid-giit. (c) At the union of small and 
la^m intestine {liiiul-gufc), crcca are often givon 
off in reptiles, birds, and mammals. Tliosc (jf 
birds aiu usually tAvo in immhor, ami vary greatly 
fixiiu mere papillfO to long tubes. The emeum of 
luamniala is usually single. It vavie-s greatly with 
the diet, being short for instance in carnivora, 
ahsGUt altogether in bears and weasels, but long in 
herbivorous animals. As a hollow sac continuous 
■vritb tho rest of tho intestine, it delays tho passage 
of the food, which is thus subjected to longer 
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digestion and absorption. In man the fisfcnm j 
terminates in n small appendage which luis not I 
gn-own in proportion witli the rest, and is well | 
known ns the appendix vortnifonnis. Besides 
the above structures to which the tenn is often : 
applied {especially to those of the hiiul-mit), it 
may bo noted that the lungs are outgi-owtlis from 
the fore-gut, the liver a paired outgrowth from tho 
niid-gnt, the allantois an outgrowth fmm the 
liind-gnt. In their priinitive embryonic stages, 
and in their first appearance— e.g. as air-bladder of 
fish, hepatic sac of lancelet, blaiider of frog— these 
may be fairly described as cmea. For other infor- 
mation, and for tlic human cmcuin, see tho artidos 
iNTKsriNB, Digestion. 

Cicdiiion was the first English writer of note 
•who used his own Anglo-Saxon language, and the 
first religious poet of tlie Teutonic mce. All tliat 
we know of liim is from Bede, udio devotes to him 
a clinptcr of his History (book iv. 24). He died 
about 680 A.D. In Bede’.s account, written not 
more tlian sixty years after his death, we are told 
tliat C.'cdinon, until ho was of matui-e age, had 
novel leavncil any poem, and that sometimes when 
at festi\’als his turn came to take tlio hai'p and sing, 
be would vise fvmn the feast ami go home. On one 
such occasion, iiaving gone out to the stables of the 
beasts, which it fell to liinx that night to guard, and 
sleoiiiiig at his watch, ho had a x’ision, in xvhich one 
stood by him and said, ‘ Ciediuon, sing me some 
song J' ‘I cannot sing j ’ ho said, ‘ for this cause I 
have come out hither from the feast.’ ‘ But you 
shall sing to me !’ ‘ Wliat,’ asked Canlmon, ‘ought 
I to sing?’ ‘ Sing tiio beginning of created tiling.’ 
And straiglitxvay a poetic inspiration sexzerl him, 
and lie began to pour forth verses in pmise of 6oil, 
of xviiicli Bede atlds, ‘ this is the sense, though not 
the order: “Now ought we to praise tho anthor 
of tlio Heavenly Kingdom, tho Creator’s might and 
counsel, tlio works of the Father of Glory; how 
through the Eternal God ho became tho author of 
all wondrous things; Almighty Guardian, who for 
men’s sons eveateu first heai'en for their roof, and 
then tho earth. ” ’ Wiion ho awolco from his dream, 
tlie words reniained fast-rooted in his memory, and 
were recited liy liiin to others xx'itli now eonfidence. 
He xvas taken lioforo Hilda, abbess of Streaiieshnlch 
(now Whitby), xvhon she and tho leamecl men who 
were xvitii lier in tiie monastery immediately de- 
clared that he had received the mfb of song from 
Heaven. He wa.s noxv edneated, became a monk, 
and spent the rest of lii.s life in composing poems on 
tho Biido iiistories and ou iniscellaneons veligicms 
Huhjocts, a long list of which is given by Beile, who 
says tliat in all ho wvote ‘ iiis cavo was in draw men 
away from the love of evil deeds, and excite them 
to tlio love of well-doing and that ‘ none of tlwso 
who tried after him to make religious poems could 
vie with Ciedmou, for he did not loam the poetic 
art from men, hut from God.’ 

Of the ‘ I’avaplu-ftso of Ccedmon ’ there fa extant 
hut a single MS. of the lOtli centmy (Cod. 
Juu. xi.) in the Bodleian, consisting of 229 folio 
pages, 212 of which contain tho nceonnt of the 
creation and the fall of tlie angels and of iiinn, end 
the story of Genesis down to tlio ofiering of Isaac, 
together witli a description of tho Exodus of Israel, 
and part of the book of Daniel, ending xvith Bel- 
.sliai^zar’s feast; tlie remaining pages comprise a 
poem of Christ and Satan— a clescription of the 
‘ Harrowing of Hell.’ It is certain that thisiioetiy', 
at least in its present form, is due to various 
authors, and probably to diifei'enbtime.s. Professor 
Siovers endeax'oured to prove, from the identity of 
words and idioms, that one passage— that describ- 
ing tho temptation and fall of man— xvns a trans- 
lation of an Old Saxon poem by tho author of tho 
EcUcind ; hub it is perhaps more probaWo that both 


ems aw versions of a Nortlmmhrian nrigiiial. 
loextaiitMS. was presented by Ardihisliop UTsshev 
to Francis Dnjon the younger, iiettcr known as 
' Franeiseus Junins, by whnm it xx'ns printed for 
the fiist time at Anrsterdam in 1655, twehm yeais 
I before the first edition of Ihiradisc Lost, to some 
I parts of which it hears a striking rosemhlaiice. 

I Stan’s Speech in Hell is eliarncterised by a simple 
I yet solemn greatness of imagination, wliicJi may 
IKuislbly have influenced in some degree tlie move 
magnificent genius of Milton. Tlie heginnmg of 
this MS. differs considoraiily from the Anglo- 
Saxon verses given by Alfred in Ids transla- 
tion of Bede as the opening of Cajdinoii's poem, as 
well as from the N’orthnmbrian vei'sion appended 
to on Sth-centnry MS. of Bede in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Di- George Ilickes was the 
first to doubt the identification of tho extant 
paraphrase with tlio ivoric of Bede’s poet; the 
elder Diavaoli in hia Ammities of LiUnituro sup- 

( loses the account of Crcdiuon’s inspiration to 
le a monkish fiction devised for gain ; and the 
learned Palgrave notes ivitli idle ingemiity {Arckce- 
oUigia, xxiv.342; Loud. 1832) that as the Jews call 
Genesis (from its first two words) BcresMlh, and the 
Chaldee Tfttguui of Onkclns names \t lJe~Kadmtii {'in 
tho lieginniiig ’), the latter word may he the origin 
of the nanio given to tho ji.nglo-Saxon l ersifier of 
Genesis. The fine poem known as 'Tlie Dream of 
the Holy Bond,’ part of which in Noithiimbrian is 
inserilietl in ninie letters on the Ruthwoll cro.sH, 
while the remainder was discovered in a MS. at 
VereelH, has also been ascribed with much plausi- 
bility to Civdnion. His imtue i.s inscrilied upon 
tho topmost stone, hut this may mean nothing 
if Cfpcimou was, a.s Mr Bradley supposes, merely 
an Anglicised fomi of a common British iianio, 
Catumaniis (in modei'ii AYolsli, Cadfun). I^ery 
little was done for tho study of Cicdmon fiom 
Hickes’s death in 1715 down to tlie year 1830, 
when the attention of English scholars was again 
directed to it by the Danisli scholar, Grundtvig. 
IMitiona of ^e Parujihruse of Crodmonliavobeen 
imhlisbed by Benjamin TJiovpe, with Eng. trans, 
(Lond. 1832); K. W. Boutevxvek (Elhevfeld and 
GUtoialoh, 1851 and 1854); C. W. M. Groin, in 
hfa Bildiothek rfer angelsucksmlim Poesic (Gdtb. 
1857-64); and tho part relating to Exodus and 
Daniel occupies vol. ii. <if Ilavvisou and Sliavp’s 
Libmrti of Anglo-Saxon Poetry (Boston, 1883; 2d 
ed. 1885). See Bomhard ten BvUilc’s Ilhtoru of 
English LUcruture (vol. i. 1877) ; Henry Slorley s 
English Writers (vol. it 1888); and Henry Brnd- 
leyn article in voL viii. of the Dictiojiary ofisatiomd 
Biography (1888). 

€acil* tlie chief toxvii in the French dcpavtineut 
of Colvadoa. and tho former capital of Lower Nor- 
mandy, is situated on the left hank of the navigable 
Otne, here joined by the Oclon, 0 miles fmm its 
moutii, 149 W. by N. of Paris, and 83 ESE. of 
Cherbourg, It has wide clean streets, a fine 
central square, xvifch a statue of Louis XIV, , cliann- 
ing promenades, and many noble specimens of 
inwlieval architecture. Among its fifteen clmvchos 
are tliose of St ^Itienne and Ln Sniiito Trinitd, both 
Itomancsqiie in style, founded in 1066 by William 
tho Conqueror and Ills queen Matilda, and contain- 
ing their graves, xvliich the Huguenots violated in 
1562; St Kerro (1808-1521), with an exquisite snive 
242 feet high ; St Nicholas, now desecrated; and St 
Jean. The castle, founded by tlie Conmiei'or, and 
finished by Henry I. of England, xvas clismantle'd 
in 1793, and now senses as a banack. The univer- 
sity (18(K)) fa successor to one founded by ohr 
Heniy VI. in 1438; and in the Hdtel dp Ville is a 
libraiy of 80,000 volumes, and a fine collection of 
paintings (its gem Penigino’a 'Marriage of the 
Virgin The diief manufacture fa lace. Trade is 
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faoiUtatecl by a iiiaiiLime eanal conneetiiij' the port 
Avith the sea, and also by railways conuectiug it 
with Paris, Uoiicn, Chorbonrg, Tours, Le Mans, iSrc. 
Notliiiig is known of Caen before the f)th eciitiiry. 
It wns a place of iniportaiiec in 012, wlien it canie 
into tlie possession of the Norjiians, iiinler wlioiii it 
increasDci rapidly. William the ConqMOvor and his 
qneeii made it theu' residence, and greatly improved 
it. In 13i0, and again in 1417, it Avas taken by the 
Enylisli, avIio liold it till 1450. In 1703 several of 
the Girondist chiefs, pioscribed by tliO Jacobins, 
Avent to Caen, and organised an unsuccessful revolt 
against the ‘ilountam’ {q.A'.). Malherbe, Marot, 
Hoot, and ArAbav wove natives (tv lAAavble statue of 
the last Avas unveiled in 188.S); Charlotte C'orday 
lived lievej and Beau Bruiumell died in the lunatic 
asylum. Pop. (1872) 30,415; (ISSO) 42,041, See 
Lnvalley, Cnen, sou Histuin ct scs Monnmmls 
(1877). 

Cakn Stonic. The immediate neiglihonrhond 
of the town of Caen has heeu celohvated for il.s 
stone-quarries from a vorv early period. Tlie excel- 
leiiee of llio stone, Aviuoh is an oolite, ami the 
facility of transjjort by sea, led to Caen atone being 
A'erv extensively used in Eiidand. Winebeator 
and Canterbury cathedrals, Henry VII- ’« Chapel 
at V’o.sfcininHtor, and many cmmti'y ohiirches, aie 
built of Caen atone, u-hioh is Btill /recpionLly used 
in England. The miarries are subtorraiieous, and 
tlio Ktono is bioiiglit up thmugli vertical sbafts. 

dacl'C. See CBItVJiTUI. 

Cacrlavcroclc a aplemUd mined castle near 
the mouth of the Nitli, 7 inllea SSK, of Dumfries. 
For inoi'O than four centuries the seat of the Ma,X' 
woUs, oavlft of NitUwlale (1020-171Q), ami sUU the 
pmporty of. their represenfcativo. Lord Herries, it 
was captured by Edward 1. in 1300. Robert 
Ihitovsun, Scott’s 'Old Mortality,' wns buried In 
tho chui'chynvcl in 1801. Sec Sir 'IV. Fnisor's Book 
q/'C’wcr/frmvW; (2 vols. 1873). 

Ouer'lcon (* castle of the legion M, a small but 
ancient toAvn in Mommmtiisliiro. on tho vmlit bank 
of the Usk, 2t juilos NE. of Newport. The Iscn 
HUiu'itm of the liumaiLS, it AVas very early tho 
seat of an anoiont seo— tlie only one, lb scorns, in 
all Wales— whieli Avns transferred to St .DaA’id’s in 
the 0th contiuy. An abbey of Oistorcian monks 
exifltcrl lioi'C Ijohii'o the Itofonnatioii. Many Roman 
relics have been huiud, as baths, pavomout, altars, 
tiles, coins, insoripliuiiH, and onamcis j and the 
snuiller of these are deposited in a musduin. There 
arc also I’omnuis of an auiphitlieatrei measuring 223 
by 192 feet, and knoAVu as King Artlmr’K llijund 
Table. Geolli’ey of Momnonth it was avIio con- 
iieoled King" Arthur with Caerloonj and to that 
coaiieetion, through Lord TtmnySim, Caericou owe.s 
it.-< chief fame. Pop. 1099. See J. E. Lee’s hca 
fiUurnm (Lonil. ]8-lo). 

iJacrmai'tliiiu. ^lacrnarvoii. See Car- j 
MAItTHliN, CaUN'ARVOX. 

Clbsnlpill'ia-, a large genus of legnmiiious tree-s, 
the type of the essentially tropical sub-order Ca’-s- 
alpiivicm (see Lv:tJUMi>;oAb). Tlie sub-order eon- 
tams about ISOOspoeios, largely trees, among which 
many are notable for their jnirgalivc propertie.s, as 
Senna ; some produeo edible fruits, as the Tama- 
rind, the Carol), and tlie V'e.sfc Indian Locust tree ; 
some_ yield resinous and balsamic ju'odiiol.s, as 
Cojiaiba, Aloc.s-Avood, &c.j some ju'iidiice impoitant 
dye-Wood.s, as Logwood, Ilradl'AVood, Cauiwtmd, 
Ac,; and some are tvees of groat size, anil very 
valnalilo for their timlior. The genus contains a 
Jiumhor of important trees, notably C. cdiinuta 
{hrc(silieusis), Avhich yields the lirazil-Avood, Per- 
nambuco Wood ; and C. sajjjuin, tlie Sajipau-AVood 
of commerce ; also C. eormrm, AVhioli suiiplie-s tiio 
astringent p()d,s called Divulivi, used in taiuuug. 


The various species named are dealt Avith in separate 
article.s. 

Cutsulpiiius* the Latinised form of tho name 
of Andrea Cesalpino, an eniinent botanist and 
nliysiologist, born at Arezzo, in Tuscany, in 1«519. 
He made his .studies at Pisa, afterwards lectured 
there, and bad eliargo of the bolanicai museum. 
Ho died early in 1003 at Rome. His fame ilopends 
im liis Avoi'k, "De rianiis Libri XVI. ( I'Torence, 1583 ), 
which commenced a noAv epooh in systematic 
botanical seioucc, and supplied many hints to the 
great Limueus. Siee yadis, Gcschkhte dcr Jiulanik. 

CJC.SniT the title of tlio Roman emperors and of 
the lieirs to the throne, Avas originally the name of a 
patrician family of tho Julia Gem, one of the oldest 
in the Roman state, clahning to be de.sconded from 
IaaIus, the soAA nf il'AAeiAS. Oetivviivn bore the name 
as tlie adopted son of tho great Julius Cicsar, and 
liamlcd it cIoavu to his own adopted son, Tihorius ; 
after Avlioni it avrs liorne by ualigula, Ciaiulins, 
ami Nero. Although the Cmsiirian family proper 
Ijecaino extinct with Nero, the title of Cicsar was 
l»nrt of tho stylo of the succeeding cmperor.s, 
AisvAally betwoon impevatnv uud tlio personal 
imiijo, as ‘Impevator tWor Yespasiaiuis AugustUH.’ 
When tho Gm|)oror Hudvian aifojitod /Elius Verna 
(130), the latter waapormittod to take tho title of 
I Ciesarj and from this time in the Avestorn, and 
I nCtorAvards also in the eastern, ompire ifc was homo 
' by the heii'-apimnint to the tlirnno, Avhilo Augustus 
continued tube the oxchisivo name of the reigning 
oniporor. It is hardly noccssavy to meiilhm that 
tho name roappoavs in tho 6'«0' (or 'I'sar) of RiiHsia. 
in the Kaisev iif tho ‘Holy Roman Empiro’ and 
tho inoclovn empire of Germany, and in liie Kiiisur' 
i’llind or oinpro,s.s of HinduHtan, 

Caiub Julius, son of a Roman pnetor 
of tiio Hamo name, was born 13th July 100 D.C., 
according to Mommsen in 102 n.o. klis oii'cum> 
stances and connections made him a resolute ad- 
herent of tlio deniocmtic party at Romo. Ilis annt 
Julia was wife of C'aiiw Jfarius; and in 88 n.C!. 
Julius liimsolf Avas married to Cornelia, daughter of 
Lucius Cinna, one of the princiiial eneniics or 8nlla. 
The nngev of tho diotntor at this imvvvhvgo cost 
Cu’sar liis rank, property, and almost liis life itself. 
Fueling that lie Avouhl bo safer abroad for a time, 

■ lio went to Asia, 81 b.C. : but on leni-ning tlio 
death of Sulla (78 n.C,), ho hurried back to Homo, 
wliovo ho found tho popular jiarty in a state of 
groat ferment, and fin.ximis to regain what it Imd 
I UiKt under tho vigovtius despotism of tho avintticvalle. 

! iliotator, Ciesar, liOAVcvcr, took no jjfirt in tho 
attempts of Lcpulu.s to overtliroAV tho oligarcliy; 
hut he slioAVod ills political leaiiiiigs by proHeeuting 
(77 n.O.) Cmiuis Dolabella — a great pait-isun of 
Sulla — for extortion in his province of Mucodoiiia. 
To improve his eloquence, be Avent to Rhodes to 
study midcr the rhetor Apollonius Molo. 

In 74 n.C. ho returnea to Rome, wlioro ho had 
been elected poutifex, and now for the llrst time 
tlucAv him.self earnestly 
into public life, ilcsoon 
became tho most active 
leader of tho democratic // 
party, and had u large // o\\ 

share in ellectitig the '2?V 

agroemoiit ]>y ''-bieli ^ o^ j 

Potnpey and Crassiis 1 

accepted tiio popular v A. \\ . .'‘W/ 

policy. Tho ro.sult Avjis X - / S'// 

the overtbvow of the V. (__ / y/ 

Sullan coiistitntioii in 70 '''"nX 

n.C., and tho restoration . 

of popular institutions 

such as the triimnate. In 68 n.rt Cie.sar obtained 
a qmestovshvp in Spain. On his return to Rome 
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( 67 B. C. ), ho married Pompeia, a relative of Poiupoy, 
Tvith 'whom he wan daily hecomiiig more intimate. 
In 65 D.c. he held the cumie rcdil&slnp, and 
lavished vast sums of money on games and public 
building's, by which ho incieased his already gn-ent 
popularity. Por tlie next few yeain Ca'sar is found 
steadily active on the popular .side. In Oft l!.c. ho 
was elected pontifex iiinximns, and sliovtly after, 
prmtor. Dnmig the same year occun&l the famous 
debate on the Catiline conspiracy, in which the 
aristocratic party i-niniy oiideavoiircd to peramulo 
the consul, Cicero, to inoludc Ca'soi' in the list of 
conspiratoi'.s. It is believed by some that he was 
at least indirectly concenied in the conspiracy. In 
02 n.o. Pompoy returned from the East, nnd dis- 
banded his army. Next j’car C'a-.sar obtained t-lie 
proi-ince of HLsjiania Ulterior. His government of 
that province was useful to liiiu a.s giving him 
inilitavy exiiciieuce and supplying tl\e means 
wlierowitli to iiicot liis enormous (Yebts. On his 
return he was elected consul, along with Cal- 
imruins Bibuhis. 

AVitli rare tact ami sagacity Cicsnr roeoncilcd the 
two most powerful men in Roiuc, who were then at 
variance, I’ompey and CrHsens, and formcfl an 
alliance with tliem, knou'ii in histoiy ns tlio 
Triumvimta (00 n.C.). Cmsar’s i)meeoduig.s during 
bis conaulsliip wore marked by tliis policy of friend- 
flUip to Poinpey ■, he passed an agiavian law l>v 
which Pompoy’s veteran .soldiens ciiielly prolitwl, 
and lie olitained the ratification of that general’s 
aeUs ill the East. To atreugtlien the union which 
bad boon foiuiod, Cu'sar gave Puinpey bis daughter 
Julia ill marriage, though she had been promiscil 
to Bratus j wjillo ho lumself also married Cal- 
jmriiiu, daugliter of Piso, his successor in tJic 
consulship. On the oxpiiT of his toriii of olllcc, ho 
obtained for liimsolf, by tlie jiopiilar vote, tlio pro- 
viuco of Gallia Cisalplna and Illyvicum for live 
years, to udiich the senate added— -to prevent the 
poiiulav assonibly from doing so— tlic juovinco of 
Gallia Tiansalpuia. Nothing could have been 
iiioro favourablo for Cn'.sav’s aims. lie had now an 
opportunity of developing his extraordinary uiiUtavy 
gonins, nnd of gathoving roiiiid him an army of 
veterans, whom porpotual victory should inspire 
■with ihovough soldierly fidelity and devotion to his 
iiemon. This ivas the very thing be waiiteil give 
!,\m a reputation etjual to that of his coadjutors, 
I'ompoy and Crassiis, udiom in genius he far 
surpassed. 

In 6S n.C. Cmsar repaired to his provinces, nnd 
during tlio next nine years conducted ilnwc 
ftplendid cvunpivigus iu Gaul by which he completed 
tlio subjugation of the West under the dominioii 
of Homo. In his fimt caniiiaign he defeated the 
Ilelvotii, nnd al.so Ariovistns, who with a largo 
number of (-{cnnaii.s Imd settled u’cst of the liliine. 
In 57 11 . 0 . Civsav broke up the Belgic confederacy 
and subdued the various trilies composing it, the 
greatest .struggle being with tlio Ncirii. When 
the senate received Cmsar’s ollicial despatclie.s, 
it decreed a thanksgiving of 35 day.s— an honour 
never previously gvautou to any general. Dur- 
ing the wiiiter‘aud the spring following C'lusar 
stayed at Lucca, wliero lie liad a memorable meeting 
with Pompoy and C'rassus, and for throe yeai'S 
following agreed upon a coininou ]mlicy. It was 
(leeided that Poiujicy and Cvassus should Im consuls 
for the year 65 d.c,, while the government of 
Ciesar in Gaul was to be iirolonged for a second 
term of five years till 49 u.c. In the year 50 b.c. 
followed the subjugation of the Veneti nnd other 
jiijoples of Bvittiiny ami Normandy, and tl»o con- 
quest of Gaul might be considered conijdoto.. He 
now undertook a' fourth campaign against two 
Gerninn tribes wlio were about to enter Ganl. Ho 
Wii-s again successful ; and pursuing the lleeiiig 


eneniy across the Phhie, spent eighteen days in 

f hmdering the district inhubited by the Siganibri. 
a the aiitnnm of tlie same year (55 B.c.) he in- 
vaded Britain ; but after a brief stay in the island, 
rotm-ned to Gaul. The Homan senate, a.stonished 
at Lis hardihood and his successes in regions where 
no Boinan army had ever been before, accin ded him 
a public thanksgiving of 20 days. In 61 B.c. Oie.sar 
ouenorl liia fifth campaign liy n second invasion of 
Britain, in whicli he crossed the Thnines, and 
enforced at leant the nominal snbmis.sion of the 
Britiali trilics in the south-east of the island. 
On his return to Gaul, Cicsar was comiielled 
— on account of the scarcity of corn — ^to cli.s- 
perse his forces for winter qiiartevs, and this 
encoiiraged sonic of the Gallic tribes to revolt. It 
led to the lii-st scrimis reverse which Cm.sar 
sustained in Ganl ; a divuion of fifteen enhovts was 
entirely destroyed by the Elmvoiies. But he was 
ajieedily master of the insiurection, and exacted a 
tcirible vengeance on its authors. Cicsar now 
rotiiiued to Northern Italy, that he might l>e able 
to eonmmnicate more easily and securely witli Ins 
friends at lUuue. That city wa.s gi-adually 
becoming more anarchic, the evifs of weak govern- 
incut more apparent; the hour for ileci.sii’o action 
Kceiiied lo be approaching, when there broko out a 
general rebellion of the Gauls, headed by a young 
warrior of tUo Avvetni named Vercingetorix. It 
was in the dead of wliitov when tlio news came to 
Cajsar. Without dolay he crossed the Covennes 
mountains, though they wore covered uith snow to 
the dcjith of six feet. Tlio etriiggle witli Veroingo- 
tovix wjvs a severe one ; at Gergovin, the capital of 
the Arverni, Cn‘.sar was ilofeated, ainl for n Umo his 
afiiiirs seeniol in a desperate condition. But )io 
managed to unite his iorces, and at the siego of 
Alcsia (52ii.C.) cnisliod tlio whole liosts oi the 
Gauls. Vcvcingetorix snvveiidcvcd liiin.sel(, and the 
iiidcpcmleuce id Gaul was at an end. Only some 
isolated trihes continued to resist; and next year 
(51 ij.c.) Oa-sar jH’ocecded to oncll thorn. Tina he 
succcsiffully nccoinplislicd, amt liaving in addition 
reduced tlio whole of Aquitauia, passod the wiiitor 
of his oightli campuigu at Nemctocemia, in Bob 
giiim, where he Bjient the time in a magminiinoiis 
and iiolitic maimer. Tlie Gallic princoB were eourt- 
coiwly and gcnoiously treateil, and generally a mild 
system of govcvmuont was sot up, which made the 
liomaii yoKc as easy as po.s.sib]c. Tliis was alt the 
more necefssary, as aflairrt at Home urgently de- 
manded attention. He took uj) his residence at 
Haveima, where ho was informed of everything 
tliftt was going on by the tribune Cuviu, whose 
support ho had ]mrchascd. 

Ill .the iiicaiitiiue Pompoy had definitely gone 
(O’er to the senatorial party, biaiiy eauHc-s had 
contributed to this change of nttituue. Pmnpey’s 
wife, Cwsav’s daughter Julia, was dead. Oro-ssns 
had fallen in Asia in 63 and tlins Ctesar and 
Pompoy were left alone, the two most powei-fitl 
mon of Homo. IViiupey was jealous of his yoiingor 
rival. His natural tendency was to adliore to tlie 
old avistoevAtic \«wty. Ho now cast iu his lot with 
it, and it was decided to break the power of Cie.sar. 
With tliis view it was noce-ssary to dojuive liiiii of 
his coniiiiaiul iu Gunk During the long iimnceuv- 
ring wiiich followed, Cjo-sar uoted with the gieate.st 
inwcvntwm, mid luaiiagcd to throw upon his 
iippononts the responsilnlity of violating the law, 
under tlio direction of Pompoy the senate aum- 
marily callwl uimn him to resign the command and 
disband his army. The triliiines Slark Antony 
and Cassius put' their veto on this motion ; but 
they wore violently driven out of the senate- 
ohaniher, and fearliig for their lives, they lied to 
Ctesar’s camp. Things had now come to ah ex- 
ti-emitj% The senate intrusted Pompoy with the 
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lUity Df pvftvuling ftjv the sniety «f the state. His 
forces far oiitiuimbeied Ca?sar^8 legions, but they 
wore seattoved over the xuoviuces of the empire, 
{itnl the Italian levy ^va9 unprepared. In face of 
an enemy of sndi marvellous pj-oniptitiido mid 
energy as Julius Ciosar this dilatoiiness was fatal. 
Perceiving that the time for energetic action had 
at lengtli arrived, C'resav hai'jvnguevl lits victorious 
tvoopsi who were willing to follow him anywliore ; 
crossed the RaViicon (a small stream wliieli separ- 
ated his province from Italy Proper), and moved 
swiftly soutinvavds. Ponipej' Hed to IJninduaiiim, 
pursuod by Cresar, hut contrived to reach Greece 
in safety, l7th jNIai’cli, 49 D.c. The Italian cities 
evorywiiero opened their gates to the conqueror. 
In three months Cjesar Avas master of all Italy. 

Geosav next auhducd Pompey’s legates in Spain, 
Avlio Avere at tlic head of eonsidei’able forces, On 
his return, he took Miissilin, Avhei-e he leanie<l that 
lie liad heeii appniiite<l dictator of the lepnhUc — a 
hniefcion wliicli at this time he letnincd only for 
eleven days, imt thene AVero hononvahly distin- 
guished by tiie passing of .sei'cral Iinmane enact- 
ments. PoinpcY, now thovongldy alive to tUo 
magnitude of lifs danger, had gathere<I in Kgynt, 
Groeco, and the East, a powerful army, wldlc iiw 
fleet swept tlio non. C'msar, hoAvever, ci-ossing tlio 
Adriatic at an unoxpcctotl season, niotlo a nisli for 
Dyrrhachiuin, AvViero Pompey's ntores were ; but 
Avas nOA'erlhoIess outstrippetl by his opponent, 
Pouipoy iutvcnclied hU aviuy <m sonic liigli ground 
near the city, avIiovo ho was lHisicge«l by OmJtar. 
Tlio livsfc encounter was favourable to Pompey, who 
dvovo hack Ctesftr’s legions Avith much lo.ss. The 
latter jioav advanced into Thessaly, followed b 3 ' Ids 
o.xuUing eiiomioM; A second battle cn.suc«l on the 
iilaiua of Plmvaalia, 0th August, 48 d.C. The sena- 
torial army avas utterly routed; ami Pompey him- 
self dell to Egypt, AS'hero he wan munlercd. See 
POMl'EV. 

No aooiier had tlio nows i-eachcd Rome, than 
Cii’sar was again appointed dictator for a j'car, and 
consul for nvo years. Ho Avas invested ivibh 
triliunician power for life, and with the right of 
holding all the magistvatial comltia except these for 
the oloctioii of tho plebeian tribunes. Ho did not, 
lioweA’or, return to Home after the battle of Pliar- 
salifl, but went to Egypt, then in n distracted con- 
dition on aecoimt of tho <lispntos regarding tho 
succession. Out of love for Cleopatra (who suhso- 
qucntly boro him a son), lie entered upon the 
‘ Alexandrine Wav,’ in which lie Avas »ucce.s»(\il, 
and widcli lie brought to a elo.se in March 47 D.c. 
He next over throw a son of Mithridatas, near 2eia. 
in Pontus, August 2 of the same year, ami nnived 
in liouio in Septeinber. He nus once move ap- 
pointed dictator, and the property of Pomjioy w«s 
coiinscated and sold. Before the close of tlie year 
ho had set out for Africa, whore his campaign 
against the I’ompeian generals, Scinio and Cato, 
Avas croU'iied ivitli victory at the battle of Thapsua, 
April 6, 4G li. o. Cato Coiniiiittod suicide at Utica, 
nnd_ Avitii sucii irresistihlo celerity ai’.os the work of 
siihjugjition carried on, that by the end of the slim- 
mer Cliusav Avos once more in Koine. Noav ocenned 
that disi>lay of noble and wise generosity for Avhicli 
Ctesar may be regarded ns truly great. Ho was 
not a man that could stoop to tho vulgar atrocities 
of Marius or SiiHa; lie majeaticallv declared that 
lieiicefui'tli he liuil no enemies, that he aa'oiiM innko 
iKi diflereiiee between Pompeians and Cmsaiians. 
His A-ictoiies in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa 
Aveve celebrated by four great triinnjihs, during 
Avhich the n’liole Homan populace avjw feasted and 
fatcil by the niagiiiftceut Hberality of the dictator. 

Cfosav noAV procoeiled Avith his schemes for the 
Bettlemenfc of aflhirs at Rome. During the year 
40 B. c. he conferred a benefit on Koine and on the 


w'orld by the reformation of tlie calendar, Ai’liieh 
had been greatly abused by tho nontifical college 
forpoliticiu purposea. After quelling an iiisiirroo- 
tion wliicli liroko out in Snain, wbero INnnpoy’s 
sons, Ciioiiis ami Sextus, had collected an army, ho 
received tho title of ‘Kathov of his Conntvy,’ and 
also of unpemtor, n'as niatle dictator and pratfeefus 
nwrwHi fov life, and consul for tea years ; his poison 
wa.s declared sacred, and even divine; ho obtained a 
bodj'-guard of knights and senators ; liis statue Avas 
plneetl in the temples i liis portrait was struck on 
eoiiis; the month Qiiiiitilis was called Julius in 
his honour ; and on all jnibUc occasions he avus 
pernntto<l to wear fclie trinmplial robe. Ho pro- 
posed to wake a digest of the whole Rowan law for 
piililic use, to found libraries for tho same purpose, 
to drain tho Pontine Mar-shes, to onlaigo the harbour 
of Ostia, to dig a canal through the Istinnus of 
Corinth, ami to fpiell tlie inroads of the barbarians 
on the eastern frontiers j but in the midst of these 
vast designs ho ivas cut off by assassination on tho 
Ideai 15wi) of MevvcU, 44ii.c. Of the sixty avistoevats 
AvIio Avore in the comsiiivacy, nmny iiacl parf aken of 
Osiesar’a generosity, and all of his clemency. A few, 
like Urutim, out of a weak ami formal conscion turns, 
ness, based on theory rather than insight, woro 
probably offended by Cii'sav’s desire to ebango the 
form or government into a lieredilavy moiiarehy; 
but tlio mo.sfc, like Cassins, were inspired by very 
ordinary motives, 

Ca'sav, wIki Avas fifty-six years of ago Avheu ho 
wns murdered, was of a nohle ami kingly presence, 
tall of stature, with a countenance wiiicli, though 
pale and thin ivitli tliouglit, Avns always animated 
by tho light of liis black oyoa, Ho ivas bald-headod 
(afc least in tho latter part of his life), AVoro nrj 
beard, and thougli of a rather tlolicato constitution 
uatiwally, bo ultimately attained to the most 
vigorous health. In tho completeness and variety 
of endowments lie has liad no equal. Both as 
geneiul and statc-sman ho takes a foremost iilaco 
in the annals of tho world ; and excepting (Jicorn, 
ho was the groate.st orator of his time. As a 
historian, he has never lieon surpassed and rarely 
equalled in siuiplivity and in tho torso <Uvop,tncss 
and dignity of his style. Ho was, in adilition, a 
mathematician, philologist, jurist, and architect, 
ami always took groat pleasure in literary society. 
The importance of Julius 0io.«ar in liistory depends 
ehioffy on the work ho did in tho transformation of 
tho Roman state from a repuhlio to the rulo of a 
Hiugle chief, 'i’lio yo.pul)Ui'an govcYnmout of Rowe 
was intended for a city M’ifch a limited population 
of burgesses and dopcnuleuts. As its rule widened, 
this form of government proA’cd move and iiioro 
inadequate to the altovcd circumstances, Under 
tlio new conditions due unity and energy in tho 
adiiiiiii.stration could lie attained only through tlio 
rule of a single chief resting ultimately on the mili- 
tary power. During tho aimrcliy of tho later re- 
public thifi wa.s becoming apparent. Ca'sav saw 
It with greater clearness than any of his con- 
temiKirarios, and lie had tlic geiiiu.s and energy to 
bring it almost to realisation. Ilis policy Avas on 
tho AA’Iiole tho same as tiiat more cautiously pur- 
siiwl by Augnstn.s, to concentrate in his person 
the chief ollice.s of state, and thus to estalmali a 
aiuglo vulo under the old vcpubliciui forms. Such a 
transformation Avas inevitable ; and C'lesar, in tlio 
cmiise ho followed, .simply brought tho tendencies 
of the time to thoir own proper development;. Ho 
Avn.s_ a imliat Ktatcsman avIio AVOrked tOAA'anls 
nttabiahlo ends by such means as Avorc available, 
Ycfr he .slioAVod a clomoiicy and generosity of 
temper, a huwauity and sevone au\Acviovvty to tho 
meau and vulgar passions of tlie time, tllab in a 
moi-al point or view decidedly raise him above the 
level of Ids contemporaries, 
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Of Cicsar’s Avorlcs tho Commentavios on the Gallic 
and Civil \\’ara alone liave been preserved. Among 
recent accounts of liia life tlie most valuable are to Im 
found in Mommsen’s Homan Jlistori/ {"E uk- Ivans. 
1806), and Drumann’s Gcscldchte Homs. Sec also 
tlie AVorks of Meri\'alc and Arnold ; HistdrB de 
C'CsaVy ])y Niipoleoir III.; l*’riMr(le‘.s Ciesar ; and 
Ilisioire do Jidcs QH^ar, by Stoll'ol (1888). 

CJitsaVj Silt Julius, judge, born at Tottenham 
in 1558, Avas the son of Cesare AclchnavD, physician 
to Queen Mary. He was called to the bar in 1580, 
and was aiipointod judge of the Admiralty Court in 
1584, Cluuicollov of the Escherfuor in 1600, and 
Master of the Itolls in 16M. Ho sat in six jiarlia- 
inents, was knighted iu 1G08, and dial 18th April 
103B. The close friend of iVliitgift, and altern'ards 
of llacon, he has left a Inglier reputation for 
superiority to bribery than for logal acninen; and 
bis lavish'bounty to all Ijeggara is related to have 
rendered the loan of his coach, so noil known to 
this fratovaity, an expensive favour for his fiiends. 
He wrote t-wo treatises, on the Court of lleijnests 
and oil the Privy-council, and n multitude of 
niiaGollauccnia papers. 

Caisarc'a, now called liy the natives 'Kaisar- 
ieh.’ Tills once proud ami splendid seaporL on the 
coast of 8yvia, 8b miles N. of Joppa, was built by 
Herod about 22 U.C’., and named iu honour of Cn*sav 
Augustus. It wius a Greek toAvn, with its tomjiles, 
ampbitheatre, baths, <S:o., iiiUKirtQd into Syria. A 
Bomiclvculat niolo built of largo blocks of stone 
protected tho port on tho sovitli ami west, witliin 
which a licet might rido in safety. It was the see 
of Busohius in tlie 4tli century, and was occupied 
by tlie Crusadci^, who built a cathedral hero ; after 
them, it seems to have gradually decayed. It is 
now a heap of lialf-hurieu ruins, ■with a few miser- 
able stone liauaes iuUahitcd by llshermou. There 
is a stiiall open liarboiir.— 0 /KSahea Piiimpi’I. 
Tliis town, mentioned iu Matt. xvL 13, and Mark, 
viii, 27, ^s’as situated about 05 miles N. <*i 
Jerusalem, near tlio source of the Jordan. Its 
suDix was given in honour of Plillip tho Totmrch, 
who repaired the city, It Is no\Y a heap of ruins ; 
tlie modern village of Paiieas, or Hunias, on its site, 
coinjirises about 150 houses, with traces of a temjile. 
It has been idontllled with Ihuilgad or lletb-llebob. 

Ca'sai'cnn Operntiou {avdo, ‘I cut’-* 
caisus] has from very ancient limes been the popu- 
lar name for llmterotomy {hystera, ‘ uterus; ’ tumo, 
‘section’). Pliny distinctly alludes to it iu his 
Naiuvid lUdovy (Ub. vii. eaji. ix.), saying that 
Ca'sar u'as so called from being taken by excision 
out of the womb of liis motliur, and that such 
persons wove called C'ti'soncs, In tlie cose of JuIwh 
C ir.sar, howo\’er, tho statoiiiont must be reganled, 
to say the least, as o.Ntrciiiely doubtful. 

Tlie risk to the cluld's life, if it bo alivo -when the 
operation is begun, is slight ; but to tlio mother’s, 
^•e^y great indeed. Still, many cases are on record 
wbei'o not only tbo cbild but the iiiotberwns savetl. 
Some women, indeed, seem to have accepted it as 
their usual mothod of delivery, having several 
chiklron, each requiring to bo removal through an 
abdominal incision ; one woman .submitted to it 
.seven times. It ba.s also been snccessfnlly [wr- 
formed in most unfavourable circumstances. An 
illiterate Irish iiiiihvifo operated a razor on a 
IKior farmor’a wife iu 1738, removing a dead child, 
and her patient completely recovered ; and oases 
are kno>vn in ^vliioh women liave ojieratcd on them- 
selves with perfect success. The operation has been 
less often and less successfully resorted to in Great 
Hritain than on tho continout of Europe and in 
America. 

Since about 1870, trvo jivocednres have been 
introduced with tho rlew of diminishing the risk 


to the mother when deliveiy is iriipos.sible by the 
natural cbaiinel. I'orro’s ' operation, iirsb per- 
fonned by him in 1870, consists in tho i'emo\’al of 
the utenis after tho child has been delhered. In 
Thomas's opemtiun {1870), the skin incision is 
made in the mxiin, and tlie genital canal is opened 
into below the iiteims, which is left intact. Hotli 
thc.se operations have hitherto given promise of 
more favourable results as regards the life of the 
mother than the old prnccdurc, in wliich the 
limt incision rvna niailo in tlie micldlo line of tho 
body. 

Praetitionoi's are nob quita agreed a.s to the eu- 
GUnLstanccs u'liieli justify' tlio porfovmanco of such 
a severe operation on the living female, hut all are 
unaniintms fta t<i the propriety of at once vcmoviug 
hy it the ciuld of a recently dead u'oman. Tradition 
ascrihes to Nuiiia Pompilins a decree that every 
pregnant rvoinan who died shonld be opened ; and 
the soiiate of Venice iu 1608 decreed tliat mac- 
titioiiers sliould perform, under lieavy penalties, 
the Oa-sarean operation on jiregimut rvonien sup- 
posed to be dead. In 1749 the king of the Two 
bicitics decreed tlie punishment of death to medical 
men who omitted to jierfovm it on M’oiiien dying 
when advanced in pregnancy. Of cinii'se, to be or 
any u.sc, it must bo performeil immediately. 

<m alkaline metal, almost always 
found along with rubidium, was discor’cvcd by 
lUuiseti and Kirclmft’ iu 180U by spectrum analysis. 
Thu metal, isolated for the lust timo in 1882, is 
silver rvliito, soft and oxteiisile, and like Tubidium 
is liigbly analogous to imtassium. Its syinlwl is 
Cs, aiid its atomic weight 1.33. Its molting-poinb 
is 20'5“C., and ils siieeilio gravity 1'88. Ibrgiiitcs 
spontaneously in tlio air, and when thrown on 
water, lichavcs like sodium, potassium, and rubi- 
dium. The name is dorived from ciemw, ‘sky* 
coloured,' from the colour given to tho blowpipe 
llamo by ciesium. Sec UuniDiUJi. 

€ac.Slirtb in Prosody, a pause or stop in tlio 
line, on tho varlatums in the position of wliich 
mnch of theonbetof tlie rliy thru of voi’so depends. 
.See Metrij. 

Crtf<S, See CaPFEE-iiou.sio, 

€nn‘elllC, cr TjieIne, CgHiuN40aHs0, is tho 
alkaloid or active iirinc5))lc of Coll'oo (q.v.) and 
Tea (q.v.). When isolated, it forms beautiful 
white ciystals, witli a silky lustre, which are 
soinbto iu ciiloroform, water, alcohol, and ether. It 
is a reinarkahio fact that nearly all tlie beverages 
in use in lUHbreiit parts of the world owe their 
virtues to, or at least eonbain, the saino or similar 
active principles. Thus cafroine is pre.seut in 
collce, tea, guavana, Turaguay tea or mutCy and iu 
the kola nut; while in cocoa tlicubromine is tho 
con-espondiug principle, dillbriiig but slightly from 
catVeiiio iu clvemical coiupossitiou— the latter being 
metiiyl-thcohreminc — i.e. theobromine in ■which 
one atom of liydrogou has been replaced by tho 
group inctliyl, CHj. In cofToe, callbine is present 
to the extent of from 1 to 2 per cent., while ordin- 
arj’ ten and guarana contain from 2^ to 6 per 
cent. In laigo doses, calleino proi’os fatal to tho 
lower animals, eausuig convulsions and death. In 
iiinn, dims of 8 to 12 grains produce dun'e.sis, groat 
oxcitenioiit, anxiety, and even delirium : but it has 
been of late used medicinally ns a powerful stimu- 
lant of the heart’s action. It may be extracted from 
cufl'eo or tea by making a decoction iu liob water, 
and adding ncotat-o of lead, which causes a precipi- 
tate of eaireotaimato of lead. When tho latter is 
act^ on by sulphui'Otted liydrogou, the lead is 
seiMUnted, and the cafTeiuc left in solution. On 
cvauoi'ofcion of the liquid, aucl reoiystaUiaatLon, from 
^c^ol, the caflbme separates ill eiystals. 

Cafteiue forms a series of salts, of wliich biie 
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ci(mlc lias come largely into use. One grain given 
every hour is often. louiul to give great relief in sick 
licfuineJiea. 

Cafl'raria. See KAKFjaMA. 

€as‘C*l»ir<lS. Birds Jmvo been kept from the 
earliest liistnr\'^ of the workl to the present time by 
savage as welt as by civilised races, and the origin 
of caging and domesticating biiils as pete is lost in 
antiijtiifcy. Alexander the (ireat kept a ring-necked 
parrakect in a golden cage of fabulous value ; ami 
these liirds still Lear the name of the famous C4reek 
emperor. Steam and coiouisation have lerl to the 
regular importation into Britain of not less than 
60,000 foreign eagc-hi«la evei-y year, ami as many 
of these varieties bmet! fieely in Eiiglaiul, our 
native songsters arc loss sought after as pets ex- 
cept liy the poorer class. Rot that nny of these 
bvlliiautly phimaged {oi-eignei-s can compare in. song 
with soveial of oiir more sol>er-coatetl little song- 
sters — the livitish IdftckWid, the thrush, or the sky- 
lark. There i.s now a ciaze for foreign Ijinl-brcotl- 
ing, and Australian and Amovicau parraUcets nestle 
heciy ill large cages or ganlen aviaries, hurrowing 
into logs of rotten woml, making no nests, ami lay- 
ing their eggs in the holes. They stand our wlutera 
well if Hupplioci witii ahnnd.ancB of mutable bxid — 
vk. canary, hoinp, inillet, and oats for aviaries; 
and canary only in cages, where want of exorcise 
pvoiluce.s o.xoes.sivo fatness oml egg-himliiig. Of the 
foreign enge-hirds, the best songsters arc the shnma 
{Copnychus mularis, an Iiuliaii bird of the thrush 
family ), bulbul, Virginian nightingale (of which tiio 
hen sings (piito ns well ns the male bml). am! the 
American mookiug.bird. Amongst English soft, 
hilled songsters the most desirable are the nightin- 
g^alo, blackcap, blackbird, thrush, lark, and starling: 
tiic.so all have to bo fed on criisliod hemp and 
hrcud-cruuihs, with animal fmid in the shape of 
meat or insects-— spiders being a wonderful * inclc* 
mq-up ' for those birds when out of health. Of the 
main-eating Ihitisli hivds kept for their s<m}r, 
Iinnels auirgoldfinclics iicnd the list; but the bull- 
flticli la deservedly popular, fur he is very haudaomo 
in his crimson breast and black velvet coat, aiul ho 
is cssontlaUy of a knowing, jolly tlisposiOiou, 
although his call-note is somou'liat monotonous. 
Hii can easily ho taught to whistle a tune if the 
lesson is hogiui boforo bo is ohl enough to bo in full 
song. Siskins and vedpoiis are tbo unfovtnuate 
birds which a certain class of people delight to 
eliain to a imeket-boavd by means of a Ijolt or brace, 
and doom to draw tlioir water and food from wells 
bennatii by ineans of uiininturo buckets, (lold- 
dnclics and linnets arc sometimc.s similarly treated, 
but happily this cruel practice— like the ‘ blearing’ 
of birds^ eyes with a. hot iron to wake them sing 
better — is lightly discountenanced. 

Ilroadly speaking, the ailments whicli afflict 
all cage-bir(Is are m ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred due to injiulicious and excessive feeding, 
and it is far better to err on the side of short 
coiniiioii.s than to feed too high. As the sicknesses 
of the liirds o>v’e their origin to insnIKcieiit excreiso 
and too much stimulating food, the safest ami most 
universal lucdicino is a di'op of costor-oil, put into 
the patient’s mouth u-ith a cninel-hair brusii. Arti- 
ficially heated rooms ami the fumes of gas are very 
deleterious to liird-lifc, and glaas coiiserva.torie3, by 
reason of tlioir varying heat, are unsuitable places 
either for aviaries or cages. To Uauc a him in a 
window, or to place an aviaiy cage there, is grass 
cruelty, because a drauglit is even more injurious 
to birds tlian to human beings; and pots kept under 
such conditions avo always in bad Iw^tlr and 
wheezy. 

The best parrot fovtalUingpurposcsis the double- 
fronted, yellow-faced Amazon (G/ir^sofis 0(Aro- 


cep/utln], which is much liavdier than tlio African 
gray birds, of wbicih latter species more than 
ninctj'-five per cent, dio in the process of aeoliimiti- 
antimi. There ai-e two r’arioties of gi'ays— small 
from the south coast, and a larger kind from tlio 
west of Africa ; these latter arc the best. The 
spring of the j’car is the proper season to buy a 
parrot, a.s the young birds are then imported, and 
tliere is the wJiole summer and autumn in wliich to 
harden them off. The cockatoo family aro all 
crested, and in some variotie.s the crests are fim- 
sliaped, and can bo opened or closed at will. Tlieso 
birds make noisy cage-pets, boing q^uenilons and 
excitable, and they never make good talkers. 
Caiiary-seml is the best staple articio of diet fox* 
all the parrot tribe, both large and small. 

€*agli<iri (pronounced Cul'^juri), the capital of 
Sardinia, at the head of a spacious liay, on tlie south 
coast of the island. By steamboat it is di hours 
from Leghorn, 27 from Naples, 22 from Palermo, 
and 17 from Tunis ; whilst by rail it is 17‘1 miles S. 
of Porto Torre.s. SVith a lagoon on either hand, it 
lies at the bn.so and on the slopes of a steep hill, 
300 feet high ; its .streets are mostly narrow and 
dirty. Its Jiavbour, defended by forts, has been 
enlarged since 18H2; and Cagliari lias a university 
(1590; remodelled 170i), a castle [circa 1217), a 
catl»e<Iral (1312; moilcniisod 1703), and a bronze 
statue (1860) of Cliarles Feli-x 'V. Pop, (1881) 
35,588. Cagliari occupies the site of the i'uniks of 
the Carthaginians, and has a Unman amphUhoatro, 
luca-suviug y5A by 70 yards, Prom 10 A.d. till 1402 
it was the scat of a great Jewish colony; other- 
wise it has sliarcd the ups and clowns of SavcUuia. 
Jiaving been .several times besieged or bombardecl 
—in 1708 by the Engiisiv uudev Admiral Lake. 
€(ig]inri» Paolo. See Vbuonk.sl:. 
Cagliostro, Count Alessandiio di, an arch- 
impostor, wlm, in the latter half of the 18tli cen- 
tury, travelled tJnough Euvojio, and w1io,ho ndvon- 
tnres alford considerable insight into the men and 
maniici's of Ins times. lie was horn nt Palermo, of 
poor parentage, 8th Juno 1743, and hta true name 
was Giuseppe Balsamo. Carlyle's pioturo of him 
when a laiy — ‘brass-faced, vocuevous, voracious’— 
is probably accurate, and already prophesies the 
bold ami boisterous quack. When thirtcou year’s 
old ho ran away from school, and was afterwards 
sent to the miAuvslciy of CaUagiroue, Hero ho 
became assistant to tlio apotlieeary, and picked up 
that scanty knowledge of chumistiy and meiUciim 
which ho afterwards turned to .such prolitahlo 
account. His conduct in tbo monastery was in 
keeping with his character, but (imiiiig it too 
contracted a sphere for tlio dm’olopment of Ida 
ambitious genius, he left it, or was ojected, and for 
a time led ‘ the loo.se.st life’ in Palermo. In 17()9 
he found it advisable to leave Ids birthplace ; and 
in company with the Greek sago Althotas, he is 
vaguely represented ns travelling ui parts of Greece, 
Egypt, ami Asin. At Rome, ‘ his swart, squat 
figure fimt becomes authentically visible in tlio 
Coifio and Cnmpo Vaceino. He idilges at tho sign 
of tho Sun in tho Rotumln, and .sells otcliings 
there,’ very hard np at tliis time. At Romo, too, 

‘ tho bull-necked forger ’ coutrivod to uiaviy a very 
pretty woman named Lorenza Polieiani, who be- 
eauiQ a skilful accomplico in Ids schemes, and 
captivated many admirers, wliile Cagliostro nicked 
tUoir pockets. He now iniule tlie tour of Italy 
witli great success as a physician, philosopher, 
alchemist, freemason, necvomancov. Next, he ex- 
tended Ids victorious career through soino parts of 
Gennauy, and osmecially carried on a lively business 
in his ‘elixir of immortal youth,’ which bocamo 
very popular among the ladies. By its idrbuo tho 
count assured them Jio had alreatly attaiueil hU 
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150ih ycax', 'Nvlnle liis yoimg imd charming -wife 
often taUced affectionately of her son as ‘ a com- 
mtnuler in the Dntcli navy.’ Tlirongli Conrlaml, 
tliey advanced triumphantly to tlie court of St i 
Potersljurg, whero lie seems to have made his first 
failure j for the Empress Catliurine, aided by her 
Scotch physician, Kogerson — a keeii-'wittcd nat'i'’e 
of Anniuufale, who scepticsdly osamined his famovrs 
‘ Spagiric food/ and pronounced it ‘ unfit for a i 
dog ’—penetrated his real cliaractor, and made him 
the subject of a comedy. Cagliostro soon found it 
convenient to vanish. \Yo next find him at 'War- 
saw, discoursing on his pet Egyptian masonry, 
medical philosophy, and the ignorance of doctors, 
hut he has tiio misfortune to he unmasked by a 
certain Count M. Tliis, however, liad little ellect , 
on the stupid credulity of Cagliostro’s dupes— 
belonging, it must he rememhered, to the upper 
classes, Svho in that age were at once sensual, 
inlidol, and .snpev.stitious— .so that thcy_ persisted 
for a time ‘ in distending liis pockets with ducats 
and diaiiiouds,’ wliieli, however, his lavish rlksipa- 
tion soon scattered to blie wind.s — for tlii.s prophet 
of a new physical and moral regeneration, and 
inventor of an ‘invaluable pentagon for abolishing 
original sin,’ was a desperate gambler. In 178(1 
lio 'went to Strashnrgj and soon afterwards wo 
find liim in Paris, still founding lodges of ‘ Egyptian 
freemasons,’ holding nocturnal meetings for the 
ovocation of spirits, and scandalously siinulating the ' 
cbaractor amt deeds of a philanthropist. Prom 
Paris lio enmo over to England, whoro he ivas 
cordially rccoived by tlio followers of Swcdeiihovg. I 
On Ills return to Paris (,17815), lio beeanie distiii- 
giiishod at court, was intunato with tho weak and 
credulous Carduinl Mohan, and played a prominent 
nnrt in tho affair of tho UiamonA NooWoco (q.v.). 
This lodged him in tho Baatillo j but ho clearod 
himsolf by a statomont wliich gained orodit, and, 
aftov being libomtod, carried on his advoiiturus once 
more in England, but feebly, tho sunshine of Biicoeas 
now obvifniHly growing dim : in short, the count, 
in gloom and lorohotling, uisnppcared from tho 
island- On tho Continout. too, tho markob was 
closed, n general distrust having been excited by 
the revelations of one of liis dupes. ‘At Aix, 
in Savoy, bhcro are baths, but no gudgeons in j 
them / at Turin ire is ordered off by the Idng j ' 
a similar fate befalls him at Movovedoj at Trent 
wo catoli a glimpse of him 'painting a now liioro- I 
glyphic screen,’ M’hicli, however, attracts no more | 
tlio gaping crowd ; lower still, ‘ho pawnsdinmond 
bnoklt’sj’ finally, his Avayworn Avife— in whom, 
perhaps, boeausc of lier rvomanhood, the enonnons 
tie and quaokevy first breaks up — ‘ longs to be m 
Home by her mother’s heartli, by iiev mother’s 
graA’e, u’hero so much as tho .shadow of refuge 
arvaits her.’ In Hay 1781) he entered the city ; on 
tho 20bh December, the Holy Inquisition detected ' 
him founding ‘some feeble ghost of an Egyiitian 
lodge.’ Ho was imprisoned, ami comlonmed to 
death for freemasonry. Hi.s sentence Avas com- : 
muted to imprisonment for life in the fortress of 
San Leone, where, in spite of liis ‘ elixir of immortal 
youtli,’ lio died 2(itli August 1795, aged iifty-t\A'o 
years, His wife oiuled her days in a convent. His ' 
JUmoires (Paris, 1785) aro not authentic. See tlie 
essay { 1833 ) in (Zlarlyle’s Miscellanies. 

€ilgitola« Luigi, Hauquis, an Italian archi- 
tect, AA'os born at Milan in 1702, and died in 1833. 
A folloAvev of Palladio, he belonged to the revivers 
of classical architecture. His raastevAvork is the 
triuniphal Area della Pace, of Avhite inarble, in 
Milan, commenced in 1807, finished in 1838. 

€agot.% (Masque Agotac), a name given to a 
distinct tribe of people, avIio are found scattoi-ed in 
the district of the Avestera Pyrenees. Formerly. 


they Averc usually .said to bo the deseondants of 
the Visigoths, avIio remained in France after their 
defeat hy Clovis in the 5th century, and the name 
\va.s explained as a corruption of canis gothits 
{‘Gotliic ilog’). Mut it is diliicnlt to understand 
AA’hy snch a descent .should have maintained its 
opi)rol)riinn. Othensi have connected tliem Avith 
the Alhigeuses, or the Moors left behirul in Gas- 
cony after tho disaster at Tours ; it is fur more 
likely tlmt they Avero originally tho victims of 
social seclusion due to the taint of leprosy, hut 
tlmt tlie disease Avoro itself out from their healthy 
Avay of life. M. de Moclm.s has strengtliencd this 
argument by shoAvnig Iioav easily Cagmnx, tho 
ordinary name applied to tho .same nr a similar 
people in Brittany, in formed from the Celto-Iirtitoii 
-wowX cucoilil, ‘leprous.’ Until the French Hovolu- 
tion they were forced to weai' a peculiar dre.ss, 
were forbidden to practise all hut the most menial 
tiwlcs, tliongh M. P. Raymond 1ms sltoAvn that 
ill the Mtli and loth centuries some Avere e\'en 
bankers and pliy.sicians, and Avore obliged to lii'e 
isolated, either in separate villages or in separate 
quarters of tho toAA'ns. So comideto Avas their 
estrangement from the other inhaliitants, that 
they were forceil to cuter the cliuveUea by doova 
snceially set apart for tliem. Since that .Uevnhi- 
bion, they have been placed, iw regards tho laAV, 
on an equal footing Avitli other citizens, hut 
socially they are still regarded as a degraded 
race. In tiiuir Iniigtiage there is nothing that 
is distiuotivo. save that tlioir isolation has Bomcr 
times made them speak a purer dialect than tlioir 
neighbours, nor yot nvo they etlmologlcally dis- 
tinct j although iiiany have claimed that tlio pro- 
dniniimut hluo eyes, fair lialr, and fair complexion 
point back to a TeuUmic origin, 'L'lioy have 
been ofton connooted orroiieously Avith tho Cretins, 
AA’ith Avhoin tlioir healthy frames, and strong but 
not unhaiidsomo figures, liivvo little in common, 
Maoo.s, whose history and lU’csent condition greatly 
rcseniljlo those of tlio Ungots of soutli-Avostern 
Franco, aro called Cagjmtta In Brittany, and 
Colliberis in Poitou, Maine, and Anjou. Soo 
Mioliol, tics Paces Maudites de la France 

et tie Vmpame (2 vols, 1847) } the bnllotiiis of tho 
SmM Anmropologimo &ci. ) } Hoohas, 1 m 

Pnrfns de Franco eUvEspagne, Caoofs et Bi>/u!»vi'cnj 
(1877) I and Dr J. Ilaclc Tuko in vol. ix. (1880) 
of the Journal of the Anthropological InsiUutc, 
Ca'UliS a town in County Tipperary, Iroland, 
beautifully situated on tho Suir, 11, miles NW. 
of Clonmel. On a rock in the river is Caliir 
Castle, built in tho 12th contiuy. Tlie toum has a 
large trade in com ami Hour. Pop. ( 1881 ) 2169. 

€all01*S (anciently Divona), the chief tOAvn in 
the (lepartnient of Lot, in tho south of Fiance, is 
RitAiated on a email rocky peninsula, formed by a 
bend of tho river Lob, 71 miles nortJi of Toulouse 
by rail. The streets are steep and narroAv, and 
present many fine specimens of antique arcliitec* 
tiire. The cathedi'ai avos Imill! early in the 12th 
century. Cahors contains many Homan remains, 
including those of a magnificent aqueduct. The 
famous Fdn^lon Avas a student at the univer* 
sitA' hero, Avhieli Avas founded by Pope John 
Xill. in 1321, bub united Avith that of Tou- 
louse in 1761 J and here Aveve born the poet Claude 
Jlavot, and I.emv OaiiAbetta, to whom a monument 
Avas raised in 1884. The toAvn Ava.s taken and 
pillaged hy Henry of NaA'arrc in 1680. Its iudus- 
trios are pottery and tanning; it has also an active 
trade in triinies, oil, avuic, Avool, and lime. Pop. 
(1872) 13,061 ; (1886) 14,196. 

CniC 08 , a group of islands belonging geo- 

n hieally to the Bahama.^, but annexed m 1874 
anmica. The Nortli, lYest, East,- Gra-ud, and 
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otlior Caicos, havc,to'(othei'withTurk's5 Islands, au 
area of 223 sq. m., and a jiop. ( 18S1 ) of 4778. Salt 
and sixjuj^es are tlieii' cliief products. 

Caila. See Haifa. 

€nilllaii<l, FiikdiUug, a I'toucli tvavcllor, born 
at Nantes, ‘Jtb June 1787, became a gold.smitli and 
travelled ovci' Europe, and in 1815 to Alexandria. 
In oxamining the mineral resources of Egypt, lie 
rediscovered tlio ancient emerald mines oi Jebel 
Zobara, near the Ked Sea; and his report of a 
jmu'uey to Siwnh (.see Oa.ses) led to it.s annexation 
by Egypt in 1820. In l8'2l-22 he acconipanied 
ibraliiin Pasha’s expedition to the IVliite Nile, and 
ids Voyage d (4 vols. Palis, 1823-2(3) con- 

tained the lirst reliable information of that district. 
In 1827 he .settled as conservator of the Natural 
History Mn.seiim at Nantes, ndiero ho died, I.st 
May 1869. He jnihlished a Voi/ar/c ii iSyouah and 
tw’d volumes of I’esoavchos on the life of the ancient 
Egyptians, Nubiams, and Etldopians. 

Caillidy IvKNk or AUGU.STE, a French traveller, 
noted for Ids jonrnoy to Tiinlmctoo, yas born IDtli 
Scpteniber 1790 at Mauz6, in Poitou. Having gone 
to Senegal, and engaged in trading -witli the 
natives, he Icavued about 182(3 that the Geugvapld- 
oal Society of Paris had ofi'ored a promium of 10,000 
francs to the first tvavellor tvlio slionhl rcacli 
Tinilmctao. Provided with a stock uf goods for 
barter, and dressed in JCoorisli garb, Cnilliii, who 
had learned Amhic, started from Nakomly In Sierra 
Leone, April 18, 1827, and after some delay caused 
by illness, vonebed the mysterious city, Api-il 20, 
1828. Here heroinaiiicd fourteen days, then accom- 
nftnictl acRvavau across the SaUava Desort, reaoh- 
ing the const ivt Tangier, August 7. After lienving 
and examining Ids ijtatoiuGuts, the society awarded 
him the oH'ored prize, with a pension of 1000 francs, 
His notes of tviv^’ol, arranged hy M. Jiunard, wore 
published under the title Jomwil (I'nn Vomge d 
u'emhoucfoii, Jkc. (.Svols. 1830). CailUfi died near 
Pads, May 7, 183i). 

Cniil^ tlio Urst-born of Adam and Eve. Ho 
appears m the book of Genesis ns the prototype of 
Immnii wcakne.ss descending swiftly into inhuman 
wickedness, and Cain and Ids family arc con- 
trasted wibli the liushanchimii Abel as tlio founders 
ofsottled lifoaml worldly culture. C'liaractoristic of 
the Hebrew raeo^ whose historical signiilcanco was 
exclusively religious, is the tradition wliicli assigns 
the boghinlngrj of the arts and linndicrafts, not to 
the elect, hut to tli« godless and rejected linn, The 
names of Cain's de.scwidants hear a striking'’ re- 
seniblaiico to tlio.se of Seth; and Tiudi, Ewatd, 
ICnohel, niul others accejit tho <i)duio'n of Putt'mauu 
(in his MytUulotfus) tliat the former ivcro simjily 
forined from the latter. A .sect of the Ophite 
Gnostics called tlioiiiHeIvcs Ctunites (130 a.p.), and 
invented an explniuitioii of his alleged crime, which, 
like mo.st of the Gnustie heresic.s in the early 
church, .sprang out of the deop-rootod fiijulamcrital 
error of the ‘two princiiiles.’ The Caiiiitc.s be- 
lieved tliat Cain was the olispring of the intor- 
couvse of asiipeviov Povs'cvwiih Eve, and Abel of an 
inferior Power; that their ehameters coiTe.spomled 
to tlicir paternal piirentago, and that the .slaying 
of Abel only symbolised the viotorv’ of the superior 
over the inferior Power. See Gnostics, Ofuites. 

Ciiiuozoic (Gr.,^ ‘recent life’), a geological 
term, syncmyjnou.s with Tertiary, introduced with 
otlier M’oi'ds by Mr J’liillip.s, to avoid the confusion 
which attended tho use of the terms primary, 
secondary, and tertiary, owing to the various mean- 
ings attacired to them hy geologists. It exliibits 
fossil remains of recent fornrs of life, and stands 
opposed to Jlesozoic, including intoriuediate and 
l%kuozoic, ancient aud extinct, forms. 


Ca ira { ‘ It will go on I ’), a iiopular gong u’hicU 
nri^e in tire fever of tho lAeneh Revolution, so 
named from its refrain : 

All ! 5-1 Jra, im, ca Ira I 
Lo.'i HiistODifttos a la lanteriio I 

Like tlie Mavscilldifie, the CarmuynoU, and tho 
Chant dn Depart, it became a French national song, 
and was styled the Cnnllon National. The words, 
Avliich are worthless ruhhiali enough, were duo to a 
street singer named Ladru ; the luolody to Hdeourt, 
a stage-drummer. Tho song was prohibited by tho 
Directory in 1797- 

€aii‘d, Sjk James, born at Stranraer, in Wig- 
townshire, in 1816, puhlisliod in 1849 a t'reatiHO_ on 
IL'iih latrming as the Best SubsiUnlc for Prulcction, 
ana among later works, Eni/lish “Ayricnlinrc in 
1S60-5J {1852), a reprint of 'letter, s tothe i'mes, 
which has hecii translatotl into Gorman, French, 
aiid Swcilisb, and vepublislied in the XJuited 
State.s. He sat in parliament as a Liberal, 
18ri7~Gv1, and in 186-1 obtaiueil a grant foi; the 
collection and pulilicatioii of agricultural statistic-S 
of the country. Aiiiiointed chairman of the Jloyal 
Coinniission on Sea Fisheries in 18(33, ho was made 
a IC.C.Tl. in 1882. 


Gaii'd, Joiiy, a great Scotti.sh preacher, was horn 
at Greenock in 1«2(). Ho studied at tlio university 
of Glasgow, and held in succession jmstoral clinvges 
at Nowton-upon-Ayr (1845), Lady Yostcr'H parish. 
Edinburgh (1847), Kvrol, in Puvthwhive (184ll), ami 
Park Cluirch, Glasgow (1857). A sermon preaeliod 
heforo tliQ Queoti at CratUlo in 1855, and published 
under tho title of The Iklimon of Common Z{/b, 
quickly carried tlic fame of tho author into all jiartfl 
of the Protestant world. Doan Stanley said it u'as 
the greatest single sermon of the century. In 1858 
Calrd published a volume of sermons, marked by 
beauty of language, strong thonglit, and iiitonso 
sympathy with tho Hpivitual uftpivations of luankiud. 
Ho received tlie ilogreo of .D.D. in 1800, was 
appointed professor of Divinity in 1802, and in 1878 
IMiicipal of Glasgow University. In 1880 he 
liublisfied a work of grout importanco, An Intro- 
duction io the rhilo.sophy of Ilcliyion, wliicli ro- 
vealed a strong Neo-Hogelinn leaning. — His brother, 
Eiavaki), was born In 1835. From Glasgow bo 
]}nssed as a Snell oxliihitinner to Ralliol Collugo, 
Gxfiivd, and liceamo in IBIH follow and tuUn' at 
Morton. Tji 1806 lie was apiiointcd professor of 
Moral Philosoiihy at Glasfjow University, where ho 
lias since uxoreisod a qmto unusnal personal in* 
lluence over his studonts. His works are a CrHkid 
Account of the ]'htlo.wphy of Kant (1877), ono 
of the best English works devoted to Kant, au 
o.veollenb little book on Hogel in Rlaekwood's 
‘ Pliilo.soplueal Glassies,’ and an oxaminatioii of 
The ,SWiu( Bhilosophy niid lUligion of C'oiiihJ (1885). 

€aii*ii» or CAiiN, a Celtic word signifying a 
pvotuhoviuico, a heap, a pile. In that sense it 
appears in the names of liill.s and other natural 
obieots in Seotlaml, Ireland, IFalo.s, Coi'iiwall, and 
Jlrittany, It is also applied to ai'tilieial heaps of 
unhewn .stones, wliicli, among ai'cliieologi.sts, have 
come to he generally known as ‘eainis,’ Exter- 
nally all cairns arc very much alike, tho only 
dilVorenees discemiblu being those of size and basal 
outline. Internally they vary in their constnietioii 
acccu'ding to tUeiv purpose and period. Prehistoric 
cairns are usually scimlehral, l.mb any dry-built 
.stnietnre, .sucb as a liroeli, a boo-hivo house, or 
even an early Oliristiaii church in a coiulition of 
ruin, may assiimo the appearance of a cairn. 
Sepulchral cairns of the prelustovie period are 
divisible into two classes— chainbereil and mi- 
cluimbored — the former being chavactoristie of the 
atone ago, the latter of tho ago of bronze and 
later times. The chambered cairn may be circular, 
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oval, or oWon" on the groimcl-plan, sometimes 
■with conciuc ov convex einls. The passage, voofetl 
with iiat stones, leads into a chamW wiicli may 
either have a roof of llee-hive (q.v.) constmetion 
as in the Britisli Isles, or of megalitliie construction 
of immense hlocks laid from wall to wall as in 
IJrittany and Scandinavia. The chamlier is some- 
times subdivided by partitions of slabs sot on edge 
in the floor, at other times there are smaller eliam- 
bers opening oil’ three sides of the main eliamber, 
the fourth side being occupied l)y the entrance- 
passage, as at lilaeshoM'o in Oj'kney. Both ijiirnt 
and iinljurnt human remains are found in tlieso 
chambered cairus, which seem to have hceu farnily 
sepulchres used for long periods eonseentively. 
They are often of great size, and conspicuously 
placed on cminenee.s, or associated in groups us 
tribal eoineteries like those of Tailton, Criiaclian, 
and Bnigh, so often referred to in the early Irish 
annals as ' the three cemeteries of the idolaters.’ 
The e.xternal conliguvation of the cairn i.s usually 
defined hy a single or double retaining wall, and the 
site is sometimes aiimuinded by a <[iteti, or by a 
ditch and rampart of earth, as at Maeshowe ; or hy 
a single or double circle of standing stones, as at 
Glava in Strathuaivn ; or it may be associated with 
an aligmneut, or group of .standing stones arranged 
ill rows, as at uallovnish in tlio island of Lewis. 
The chamber is always small in eoinparison with 
tlie vast size of tlie cairn itself. In Caithness an 
oblong cairn 240 foot in lengfcli had a chamber 
nioasui’ing only 12 foot hy (5. ilnesliowe (n civoiilar 
citii'a cuvoved with oactli), 02 foot in diuuiotor and 
SO feet in. height, has a ohamber moasnving only 
15 feet by 14 feet 10 inches, entered tlirougli n 
passage 64 feet in length. C4avr Innis in the alor- 
bilian, 197 feet in diamotor and SO feet high, imsa 
cUamhev mcivanving only 0 fecthy 8, enteretl tUvovigli 
a passage 44 feet in length. In this oaso both 
passage and ehambuv are lined with groat stono.s 
elaborately Bcnlptared with groups or patterns of 
irregularly circular, spiral, and ^\'avy lines. In a 
cemetery of abovrt 30 cairns at Longhorow, \\\ 
Ireland, there are sovoral of 120 to ISO feet in 
diameter, the chanibors of which avo lined with 
sculptured slabs of somewhat similar oharactor. 
The groat olimnberod cairn of New Grange, one of 
n group of throe situated on the banks of the 
Boyne, near Drogheda, ^vitll a cliainetor of 816 
feet and a height of about 70 foot, liaa a oluiuiher 
of about 13 icot diamotor, with, side rooesHos of 
smaller size. The passage is 03 foot in length, and 
many of the great stones lining the passage and 
chamber are sculptured with incised patterns of 
irvogulav spirals and 'zigzags. The site of tho 
cairii is surrounded by a circle of standing stones. 
It is on record that tlieso cairns were opened and 
plundered by tlie Norsemen in 802 a.d. The 
unchanibered cairns of the Irronze ago and later 
times arc usually smaller in size and mostly cir- 
cular. Instead of a pas.sage and chamber they 
contain in their interior, sometiiues on, aometiuiea 
under the surface level, one or more burials, burnt 
or unburnt, inclo.sed in cists formed of unhewn 
flat slabs. Tliero is in tho church of Penmachno, 
in AVales, an early Cliristiau monument wliieli 
states that ‘ CaYausius lies hove, in this caivn of 
stones,’ ‘Carau.sius hie jucit in hoc congeries Inni- 
dnm {sic).’ Adamnan in Ids life of St Columba 
mentions that a converted chief in Skye was buried 
by his followers under a cairn, There is an ojd 
Gaelic proverb, Cuirhlh mi cluck 'ad churn, ‘ I ivill 
add a .stone to your cairn,’ and in the north-west 
Highlands it is still tho custom to erect cairns of 
stones at the halting-places on the journey to tho 
cemetery. Cairns, ajiarb from their original pur- 
pose, have been used as boundaries, or as the 
meeting-place of a tribe, or the inauguration-place 
92 


of a ehief. The Cairn-tin-cumkne, near Balmoral, 
was the musteying-placo of tho men of Sitathdee. 
Occasionally a cairn may he raised to commemorate 
some event, or to iiiaik a spot traditionally con- 
nected with a deed of fame or of horror. A 
familiar instance of the latter class is found in 
Musliet’s Oairn in the Queen's Park, Edinburgh, 
wliere a wife was murdered by lier liusband in 1720 
(see Scott’s Heart of 5lkllolkiun)\ to the former 
belong the Jubilee cairn on Ben Lodi, and the 
numerous cairns round Balmoral. Camis arc most 
frequent in stony countries. Where stones are 
.scarce, the eartlion mound or Barrow (q.v,) came 
in place of the cairn, from which it dill'crs only in 
the materials, See Cai.lernisii, Maeshowe. 

CairucSj John l!li.i.io'r, ccououdst, was bovn in 
County Louth, Ireland, 20th Dcceiiiber 1823. His 
fatlier was a liron’or, and as the son sliowed 
no ajititiidc for such learniim as his teachers 
oflered him, lie was placed in the brewerj’. After 
a time, liowevov, young Cnivaes began to entertain 
a liking for intclloetual |uii'.snits, and, mncli against 
his father's will, wont to Trinity College, Dublin, 
where lie graduated B.A. in 1848. In 1850 lie was 
appointed Wliatcly jirofessor of I’olitical Economy 
at Dublin, tho first-fruits of this ollice lieing his 
Character and Logical Methoil of Political Hconomij 
(1867). In 1859 he was elected to the chair of 
Political .Economy and Jurisprudence in Queen's 
College, (Galway. He puldished in 18G2 his book 
oil the Slacc Power, wliiuh irnvdo a profound im* 
prcssioti. In 1800 lie was called to the chair of 
Pnlitiuivi Kcmmmy in UnivevRity CoUciio, London, 
Ho published lii» Hssays on Political EcoH07ny, 
Theoretical <oid Applied in 1873, and in 1874 Some 
Leading Principles of Political Economy nmly 
Exponuded. An acoidenb in the Imntlng-ilolil in 
1800 led to a breakilo>vn in hoaltli, from which ho 
never quite recovered, and the later years of liis 
life were clouded with Hull’oring, -^vliicli lie bore 
with piitienoe, nor did it prevent him taking a 
lively interest in tho alfali’s of tlie day. He lUod 
8th July 1876. Ah nn economist, Cairnea may be 
rcganled aa a disciple of Mill, but liis adliesion was 
that of a powerful and iudupeiidout ttiluker, whose 
opinions were the result of liis own research. Ho 
olnoldafced with great cIoarnefl.s. gmHn, and philo- 
aophic compieliensivoness many of the most Im* 

S irtaiit and dillicuH problems in political economy. 

0 is second only to Mill among recent English 
economists. 

Caivngorin Stoivc, or simply Cmungorm, 
a, name often gii’on by jewellers, and particularly 
in Scotland, to brown or yellow quartz or rock- 
crystal, because found among the Cairngorm 
Mountains, in soiitli-wesb Aberdeenshire. _T^ie 
same mineral is found in many other localities, 
as at Olivet near Orleans, in Bohemia, Brazil, 
Siberia, &c. lu Cairngorm and the neighbour- 
ing district of Mar, it occurs both in the granite 
rock and in the alluvial soil. It dilfers from 
common colourless quartz or roclc-crysta,! only 
in the presence of a r-ery little oxide of iron or 
luaugiuiese, to which it owes its coloui'. It is uiueh 
used as nn ornamoiital stone. The yellow vaiiefey 
is not unfrequently called topaz, althongli quite 
(liflerent from tho true topaz, >vhich it re.seiiibles 
eliiolly in colour, having neither its hardness nor 
its brilliancy. The topaz is, however, aoinetimea 
found along with it in tho granite and gneiss 
d^tvicts of Mar and Cairagorni, The brown 
variety is sometimes called Smoky Quartz, and 
wJien of a good and uniform colour is by some 
preferred, to tlie yellow. 

(Inirii8» Earl. IIhgii MacCalmont Cairns, 
a great lav’vcr and parliamcntaTy debater, vvas born 
in County Doivn, Reland, in 1819, and eihicated at 
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Trinity Collc^o, He was called to fchc Imr 

at tlie IMiddle Temple in 1844, was returned to par- 
liament for llelftisb in 1852, and quickly made life 
mark in tlic House hy his lluency and readiness in 
<lel)ate. He heeaine < i>* lS5(i, in 1858 Solicitor- 

S eneral, and in 1800 Attorney-general under Loitl 
lerhy. Later in the same year he was made 
a judge of apjienl, and in 1887 was ereateii Karon 
Cairns. Under Disraeli’s premiership lie liecamc 
Lord Chancellor in 1808, ami again in 1874, 
and was cr(!ated Viscount Garinoyle and Earl 
Cairns in 1878. For some years he led_ tlie Con- 
ser\’ntive.s in the House tif Lords with equal 
dexterity and A-igour. He rlierl at Hounienioutli, 
2d ISSo. As a lawyer he will be best 

roinembereil for his ineasiniis to improve the 
tvansfei' of laud, and iiis baA-lng originally projected 
tliat fusion of law tuid equity wiueli was actually 
carried into effect liy liis successor, Loitl Solborne. 
Ho took an aeti\'e intei-cat in all iihilauthi-opic 
schemes, and was (dteii (diairman at i-c!igious lucot- 
ing.s in Exoter Hall. 

Cftlriis, John, D.D., LL.1L, theologian, was 
horn at Aytoii Law, lierwicksliire, 23d August 
1818, Avas a distingnfelied student nt lidinburgli, 
and was ordained at ilciwick in 1845, where lie 
remained till 187G, having since 1807 been professor 
of Theology in the United rreshytorian Clmrcli. He 
hecame principal in 1870. Dr Cairns, who is an 
euiinont pveaclier, wrote the article ‘ Kant’ in the 
EiicuchipKdia lii'it(tnnicu[^i\\ od.), has contributed 
to tliu ncAv edition of Ilorzog’s Jical-cHcykloimlic, 
and lias puhlishcd the meinoirof Dr John uroAvii 
{I860), and UnhcltG/in thaJSUi C'c«<Mr;/(1881). 

Cairo, the capital of modern Egypt, is situated 
in 80“ 8' N. lat., and 31° 28' E. long., on the right 
bank of the Nile, 181 miles by railway from Albx- 
nndrin, und near the aimx of the licUa — in the 
llgurative Iniiguago of the East, it is the brightest 
gem in the liaiidle of the green fan of Egypt. In 
llio present day it covers aiiout 11 sq. m. of the 
Huudy plain, and extends from Mount Mwkattam 
to the port of Boiilalc (lliil/lk); but only a small 
part of the inodorn city hedougs fo the (.‘airo of 
history, Avliieli consisted originally of little more 
than an iniinensc jialace willi its attendant Iniild- 
Ings. Modovn Cafvo is built upon the remains of 
four distinct cities. 'Amr, the Mohamiuerlan con- 
quorov of Egypt, founded the /iast in 641 close to 
Iho Roman fortress of Babylon, an«l his city was 
named El-.l'*ust5t or ‘ the Tent,’ because it was 
erected on the spot wher'e he cncttn«>etl. Reiualna 
of tills earliest of the Mobauuncilau capitals of 
Egypt arc still included in Mflsr-el-'Attka or ‘ Old 
Cairo,’ cliielly famous for Hie Coptic chtirches built 
Avitliia the llbman fortress. In 751 the deputy of 
tlie Alibaside califs transforrcil his vesuleuec to 
a 82)ot soinoAvliat to the north-east of I'kistfit-, and 
a nCAv suburb siirang up eallcil El-'Askar or 'tlie 
Camp.’ Ill 8B8 Abma»T-ibii-TQlftn, the iimt iude- 
penitent Jlussnlman niler of Egypt* fouudetl a 
tlurd city ov siilmvU, EMCntAi' the. Fiefs’), still 
more to tlie north-east; and a further step in the 
same direction Avas inaile in 909 adien Joliar, tlie 
general aa’Iio coiKpiorcd Egypt for the Fatlinite 
califs of Tunis, laid tlio foundations of the great 
\ialaco • iiidosiue, avIucIi he named El-Kftliiva 
(‘the Victorious’), coiruptcd by the Italians into 
Cairo. In tlic luesont day the wliole city is a'uI- 
gariy called M.isi -el-K/iliir,a, or siinjdy Masr (Avliicli 
is also the Araliic name for Egyiit, tlio Hebrew 
IMizraim). Kflliira room expandwl fi-oiu a palace 
into a suIjuvIj, and tiie A’arions foundations greAV 
into one city, sa\’o Avhere fire or earthquake laid 
Avaste a Avhole quarter ; and vast hcfuis of niblush 
occupy the site of ruined streets. 'The Fatiiiiites 
tbreAV a wall round their restricted city, andSakulin 


in the 12tii century extended the Avails .so as to 
include the ne\A' Citadel, Avliicli ho lniilt{1188) on a 
Bjmr of Blount Mukattam, tt>gcthcv Avith rouao 
suburbs wliich had sprung up outside the old Fati- 
inito Immidavy. The course of the Avails can still 
be traeerl in the hoiivt of the modern city by the 
(lanies of ancient gates, Since tiie accession of 
Moiiammed ‘Alt and his dynasty in the present 
century, Cairo has been greatly enlarged on the 
AA’est side, and the space betn'eon tlie city of Sala- 
diu and tlic Nile has been covered Avith villas and 
palaces of European construction. The medieval 
city, liowcA'cr, may still be seen in semotbiug of its 
fciriner picturesquones.s in the streets and bazaars, 
AvIiieli occupy and aunoiiiul the site of the original 
nalace-ineIo.sure of El-KAliiia. The quarter bounded 
by the uovtli and east Avails, botAveen tlio BAh-eii- 
Naar (‘gate of victory ’) and the Citadel, is still 
liurelj' oriental ; and it is chiclly in tliis i>avt tliat 
are found tiie numerous inosinios, schools, fmin- 
tain.s, and latticed houses Avhieli ro])reseiit the art 
of tlic Saracens in its moslcliastcgml perfect form. 
Here is situated the A'/.hav University {fivnndevl 
971), to wiiieli 2000 students annually iloek from 
ail parts of the Moliainmedaii world ; hero is the 
mosque of El-Hdkiin (990), tlie beautiful MArisLAn 
and tomb of Kalaflii { 1‘288 ), and the fine mosmies of 
En-NAsiv (1298), Aksunkur (1847), iiuUan Tlasan 
(1358), El-Miiayyad (1420), and El-ClhOrl (1503), 
to mention but a fcAV of those exquisite inomi- 
nicnfs. In this ]iart also is host seen the chame- 
toristic life of the peojilc. The traveller wlio 
Avaudei-s tbvougli the navroAV cvewdod lanes, where 
a tiiin streak of sky marks the iuutoav space 
between the lattico-AS'indoAvs {vmhrchiyun) of Lho 
overhanging ujiper stories, and diving under a 
camel here, or shrinking into a recess there, on- 
deavoui’s to avoid being trampled to death by the 
endless stream of burses, camels, asses, and human 
beings wliich surges tlirongh tlie principal thorough- 
fares, and then emerges in front of a line of stately 
mo.squcs, or licnoatli the aruho-s of a noble gateway, 
or again finds himself in a silent secluded court, 
lined by i»rivate dAVolliiigs, may fancy hiiii.solf trans- 
ported to the fairyland of the Thomt/iU ami Ono 
NighlSy and realise the .saying of tho Arab writer i 
‘ lie wlio liatli not .seen Cairo Iiatli not seen tlio 
AvorUl j its ftoil is gold ; Us Nile is a Avondev •, its 
Avomen are like tlie black-eyed virgins of Paradise } 
its liouses are jialaces ; and its air is soft— its odour 
surptw-sing that of alocs-wood and elieoring the 
heart; and how cun Cairo lie otherwise Avhen it is 
the mother of the world?’ The medieval city, 
hoAA'eA-or, fe rapidly giving way to tlio oucroach- 
monts of western eommevbe and sanitation. Tlio 
separate chwcd quartor-s of distinct trado.s are 
Iioeoming rarer. Very fcAV of tlie old palaces of tlio 
MumchvKCR arc etiil standing ; tlic most beautiful 
features of the decomtion of ancient lioiise,s and 
even mosques have been despoiled by the travelling 
collector; and natural decay, aided by eoiituries 
of neglect and igaorant injiiry, has reduced the 
remains of a )icvhaps unvivallea epoch of Savaccnic 
arfc to tlioHO shattered hub exqufeito ruins, AvliicIi 
an oIJicial ‘Coniniissimi for the Preservation of tho 
Moiiumeiits’ uoav endeavours, not, indoed, to re- 
.store, hut if po&.sflde to re.scue from fiirtlier denioli- 
Uon iwuUlecay. SceMosquic, Ai{A 1 U\iS AucuiTJiC- 

TUKE. 

Tho modern portion of Llio city consisls partly in 
a few bj-oud Htreot.s or ‘ boulevards,’ Avliioli pierce 
the mediuA’al quarters, and liave destroyed many 
pvicclcfis monuments of avt, hut chiclly iu tho 
Avestoni suburb of Isniailta, formed liy now villas, 
built along broad avenues lined with trees, and 
extending from fchc .square called tho Ezbekiya, 
near or in Avhich arc tlio principal hotels, iho 
oi»eva-lioHKc, theatre, and tlie European shojis, 
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as far as Toulak. In this suhnrh are aojiie «f 
the munovons palaces of the IChwlive, notably 
Ahclin, where all ollicial reoeptinus tsiko place'j 
others are situated on tlie bank of the Nile, 
^\•hero are also barracks and a Iiospital. Boulak 
(q.v.), whence the steamboats and dahaWyas start 
for the Nile vovftge, is principally noteworthy for 
its actiro printing-press and for the splenditi col- 
lection of Egy])tian antiquities aeciiinulated in 
the museum, ilodern Cairo, including the whole 
circuit, ohl and new, is the largest city in Africa, 
and second only to Constantinople in the Turkish 
empire. Ite population at the last census (1882) 
was estimated at 371,000; about 21,000 are Enro- 
jieans, among whom Italians and GreekR mepim- 
(Icvate. The main constituents of the inhiuiitants 
arc the lialf-Arab, half- Egyptian townsfolk; the 
follfthin, or eonntry-poople who Iiavc settletl in the 
capital; Copts, Tiirk.s, and Jews. There are 
military and veterinary seliools, a girls’ school, 
and a public libraiy rich in Araliic miinn- 
sci'ipts. The jiolice is admirable, ami the city 
is under the control of a .special governor- liail- 
ways and telegraphs connect it with Alexandria, 
Tsmailia, Suez, ihirt Said, and Upper Egj’ph 
Steamei's ply on the Nile as fur as the Secimd 
Cataract. Gas, the telephone, and other modem 
appliances are in niiiversai use among the Eun»penn 
and ollicial circles. There is a busy tnule, but 
cliiedy of the transport kind, consisting of the pro- 
duce of tlio interior. jMamifacLni'ei?, oxcejit rude , 
pottery, turned rvoodworlv, and silver-sinitbeiy, are j 
almost uciu-existent; and the arts of ancient oud I 
medie\'al Egypt appear to have been alinast for- 
gotten. After the Itattlc of Tel-el-Kehir in 1882, 
Ih-itish tv(mps occupied Caive, and thcncefonvawl 
Cairo was tlie centre of English influeiico in 
Egypt. See EfiVl'T. ’ I 

Cairo, capital of Alexander county, Illinois, on 
a low point of land at the junction of the Ohio 
with tlie Alississippi, about 180 miles below St , 
lantis, is an important centre of niilway and 
steamboat traflic. A steel bridge (1888), costing 
$0,000,000, connects Cite railways north and south I 
of the Ohi<i. The city has sufleied much from in- 
mulations, from wliiiili it is now pi-otected bj' j 
Icvcos, whieli arc utilised for streets and railway I 
tracks. There are nnmei-ons mannfaeturiiig wtab- : 
lishmeiit.s, a convent, an academy, a Unit-ed Stotes I 
waiiue hospital, and a cuBtonv-hause. Pop. (1800) I 
2188; (1880)0011; ( 1888, estimated) 14,000. j 

Uni.SSOUt ill engineering construction, is a chest | 
used in ‘laying’ tlie fonndations of the piers of 
briilges, riniiys, and like structure.s, in deep and rapid 
ri\'ers, It consists of a I’ery strong platform of 
tiinhor or of metal plates, to which tho sides are , 
attached. The site of the pier being levelled by j 
dredging oi' otherivise, tlie caisson is hronghtover I 
tlie spot, and moored in the proper imsition. Two 
or three of the lower courses of masonry arc then , 
huilfe upon the platform of the caisson, and t!»e I 
■water is slowly a<lmitted liy a sluice, in oixlcr to 
cause tiio caisson to .settle into its place. 

When tho foundations are laul with coneveto, the ' 
caisson may con.sist of a simple frame of wooden 
ivalls, floated into position to form an inclosure, , 
into \Yhieh the coneveto can ho sluvt, aud can set 
midistnrhed by tlio wash of tlie water. Com- 
pri'ssed air is no^V' very generally employed inside 
a metal column, in a ehamhev ixt the bottinn of 
the column, Avliero workmen nro requirerl for 
exca\'ating. The column i.s open at the Irnttom, 
aiid the water is prevented from ocenpying the' 
working ehainber by the coiinternressnre of the air. 
Communication between the wnilcing chomlmr and 
the external atmosphere above is effected by means 
■of what is aptly called an ‘Air-lock’ (q.v.), sendiig 


for the exit and entrance of the workmen ami 
materials. The air in the lock i.s lowcreil to the 
pressure of the atmosphere before tlie ehainber is 
opened for the passage of men or materials to tho 
open air; and it is, on the contrary, raised to tlio 
pressure of the air in tlie working cliainbci' before 
men and materials arc admitted. 

Ill oxcavating foi- the foundations of the North 
Bridge, the cahaMms were of vei'V’ large dinicnsions, 
being 70 feet in dhuiietev, ttie greatest depth 
readied varying from 71 feet to 80 feet below high- 
water, and mmi ,39 feet to 43 feet into the heil of 
the Forth, 'fhe pneumatic process was in tho 
main adopted (see JIhidok). 

'The new Taj' viaduct, of wliich Mr W. H. Barlow 
was the engineer, has main spans of 245 feet, each 
pier can'j’ing which is formed of two iron cyliiidev.s, 
23 feet in iliameter, filled witli hi icku'ork and con- 
crete, and sunk to depths varying from 20 feet to 
30 feet into and resting upon .sand, tlie dejith of 
Avater at high tide Iming 23 feet. The weight homo 
by each superficial font in the cylinders is estimated 
at 3 tons. 

Tho bridge over the Ganges at Benares, Avith 
simna of 335 feet, lias pier.s composed of single iron 
caissons of oval shape, C5 feet long, 28 feet broad, 
lined witli brickwork and filled with concrete. 
They are sunk to a depth of almut 100 feet. 

One of the most remarkable iiistancos of the 
sinking of founilation.s by lueatis of iron oaissoiis 
was eTdiibited in the erection of a graA-ing dock at 
Toulon. Here, the cais.son was 472 feet long Ity 
134 feet Avhle, and (52 feet deep. It embraced tho 
entire dock, which Avas hnilb of masonry. Tho 
excavation was perfoniicd by tho nse of a com- 
pressed-air cliamlMir in the bottom of tiie caisson, 
as in the Forth Bridge. 

€aiSS01l« in relation to shipping, is an appar- 
atus for lifting a ve‘siDl out of the water for vepaira 
or inspection. It ia UHiially a liollow strnoturo, 
sunk by letting Avater into it, There is an air- 
ciiuinlior inside, Avhich allou’s it to sink only to a 
certain depth. In that .state it is hauled under the 
siiip’s bottom, the traps or opening, s are closeil, the 
water is jmniped out, and tlie caisson rises ivitli tho 
ship upon it Pontoon i.a another term for tho 
same apparsitiis. — The name caisson is also given to 
tlie ponriioii or lloating gate used to close a dry 
dock or similar place. 

Caissoii} in its milUayy sense, means a tmuhvil 
or anuuiiuition Avagon. 

€ait1l]|CS8) a county in the extremo NE. of 
the Scottish mninlaiid. Its length from NE. to 
SW. is 43 miles; its greatest lacndth, 28 miles; 
and its area, 701 sq. m. Except in the west ami 
south, Avliere tbeinonutain-range dividing Caithness 
from SutJierlaml attains in Jlorveu a height of 2313 
feet, the genciul aspect of Caithne.ss is level iind 
iiaro, lieing in great part moorlaml and treeless, 
The northern sea-cmuit i.s bold and rpeley, ivith 
maiiv hays, iiilct-s, promoiitoiios, ami caves. Hero 
are 'Dniinet Head and Duncan.diy Head ; and on 
the Avest side of the last-named is Jolin o’ Groat's 
House (tpv.). There are no navigable rii-ers in 
Caithneftf!, and no lake.s of importance. The 
climate is ilamp and chillj*, but snoiv rarely lie.s on 
Uie plains nlwA’c a vlay or two at a time, ^riiuudev 
is rare; auroras are .seen ulino.st nightly in winter, 
Coal lias not been found in Cnitliiiess ; the common 
fuel is jieat. ’rive chief crops are oats, bevo, turnips, 
and potatoe.s; bnt only 23 per cent, of tlie entire 
ai'ca IS in cultiA’ation. Tlio parls which are nmior 
tillage are generally a ilcep feitUo loam on a stmiig 
till clay. In the north-east the soil is sandy. The 
erojis are 20 days later in ripening than in tlio 
Lotliiaiis. The occupants of many of the small 
farms divide tlioir time bctiveen farming and fishing. 
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Tiiere are horriiig, linj,', cod, .salmon, and lobster 
fiHliene.s. Tlie hevrinj'-fishery falls in tbc mouths 
July and Aumist, and Wick is the cliief seat of 
tlte British iiorving-fisbevy. The other exnovts 
are oafctlc, oats, u’ool, and flagstonos, of wliicn. as 
well as of fveestoue and slate, Caithness contains 
tjuarries, the chief being that of C'astleliills, ii miles 
to the east of Tlruiso. The etmnty returns one 
member to jiavliainent ; and AVick is its only 
yarliiimeutavy huvgh ; another town is Thurso, 
an olil burgh of barony. A railway, completed in 
1874, and extending to'AVicIc and Tluir.so, connects 
Caitiines.s with tlic aoutli, I’op. (1801) 2*2,(309 j 
(1831) 34,529; (18G1) 41,111; (1881) 88,865. In 
early times Caithness is supposed to have been 
inhabited bv Celts, wlio afterwards uuxod with 
Panes and I^orwegians ; and fnmi the 10th century 
hi 1198 it was .sub|ect to Seandinnvian juris. The 
8caiuUnaviiin origin or iiart-origiii of the poi)[)le «)f 
(Jaithiiess is sliovvn by their tall fonn,s and fair 
features, aurl their speaking Bnglish instead of 
Oaelie. Caithness lias remains of broelis or Piets’ 
lioiises, .stone.(}ircle.s, and several old castles. >Seo 
haiiig's 2‘rchhtorh Itanahis of Cuithnei^s (1800), 
Calder’s Jlistoru of Caithness ( non* ed. 1 887 ). 

CAITIINES.S FlaOSTONES are tliin-bodded dark- 
eoloiired bitununoua sandstones, slightly micaceoiis 
and calcareous, valuable on account of fchoir great 
toughness and durability for pavementa. cisterns, 
and various other inirpusos, and nceordingly are 
largely exported, xlioy belong to tlie Old lied 
Biuidstonu (q.v,), and ceiitaiu nbundant rmnains of 
fossil lishes. 

CalilSj Dr John, nhysicku and scliolnv, was 
horn at Norwich in 1510, { Onius, nronouncod Keys, 
is probably a liatinised form of tno Eiiglisli name 
Kayo or liej’,) Ho entered Gonvillij Hall, Cam- 
liridgo, in 1529, and in 1533 was oleetocl n follow 
tiioi'cof, iiaving just beiore boon uppoiiitod principal 
of I'iswick’s Hostel. In 1030 ho wont abroad, 
in 1641 was created anM.D. of Padnaj retttming 
to England in 1544. lio ilolivored luctnrcs on 
anatomy in London, tiion praciised at Shrewsbury 
and Norwich. In 1547 lie was admitted a follow of 
tho College of Physicians, of whieli lio was sub- 
soijnontly nine times electod president. Ho also 
bocamo physician to Edwanl VI., (hmon jluvy, 
and Qnoen Elizabeth. In 1557 ho obtained pov- 
mwsloiv to elevafco Gouvillo Hall into a coUogcj, 
wliicli took the name of Clnnvillo and Cains Cullogo. 
and of Nvhich in 1 550 he became master. A loyal 
Catholic, ho had great trouble with liis I'h’otestant 
fellows, who burned his mass vestmouts, and whom 
in retui'ii Im put in the stocks. He died 29t]i duly 
1073. fie wu,s author of /i Boko ov Coxinseill 
ayainst the Sicenttpig tiheknesse (1052), and of ten 
other imblislied works on a variety of subjects, 
critical, antiquarian, and .sciontilie. 

Caivtmo, a town of Southern. Italy, 4 miles N. 
of Naj)l(-‘.s. Pop. (1881 ) 10,832. 

t}ajab5VlUl>a. capital of tho province of Chim- 
borftzo, ill Ecuuiior, 102 miles S. of Qnito, on the 
arid platcaiv of I'opi, at an elevation of 9480 feet. 
Pop, 18,000. The former town of Riobamba, 
founded <in thisi nitc iu 1533, wars iu 1797 over.- 
wlielmed by an earthquake in wliich 30,000 lives 
were lost. 

Cajiifimi’ca, n department in tlie NAV. of 
Peru, between the western chain of the Aiules 
ami the Amazon. A railway connects it with the 
Pacific, and there is a large faviuing and cattle- 
raising ijulustiy. Area, 14,188 .sq. m. ; pop. (1870) 
213, 3111. The capital is Oajaiuarca ; pop. 7215. 

CajepUt [Mekdeiica leuctnlcndrou or minor), 
a tree of the oy<lev Myvtacece, sub-ovdev Lepto- 
spermeaj, from the Icave.s of which the pungent, 
avoiaatie, volatile oil called Oil of Cajepufc is 


obtained by distillation. The cajeimt-tree is 
conmum on the luountaiuH of the Moluccas. It 
is ratlier .a small tree, Avith a crooked trunk, tliick 
spongy bark, white wood, ollipbLcal-lanceulate 
alternate evergreen leavas, and terminal spikes of 
white llowQva. The greater number of the species 
are iiative.H of Australia, some of them very 
beautiful shrubs and frequent in hothouses. Tho 
name is'.somotimes given in California to Umbellu- 
laria Callfo7')uc,u, a luiiulsome evergreen lauraceous 
tree aliui'ding a valuable cabinet- wood. 

€sv.1ctaii, Caruinai,, properly Tliomas de 
A'’io, AVfts born at Gacta in 1460. At an early 
age he entered the Dominican order, lectured on 
theology at Brescia and Pavia, and beeamo general 
of lus order in 1508, cardinal iu 1517, Bishop of 
Gaeta in 1519, niid legato to Hungary in 1523. In 
the history of the ItefovuiatiQu, his name is romom- 
bered for his vain attempt to induce Lutlior to 
vocaut his errui's at Augsliavg in 1518, Cajetau 
died at Rome iu 1534. His Opera Omnia wore 
printed iu 5 vols. at Lyons in 1639, 

Cillabar', the name of a coast district of Upper 
Guinea, Africa, now embraced iu the Niger Pro- 
tectorate {a Britlsii Pj’otcctorato since 1884), tlie 
Uvnittt of which are not clearly defined ; but it 
i.H usually undovfltond to extend from tlio Nun 
iutmth of the Nigov to the Cameroon district. 
The surface is low ami Hat, and the climate un- 
healthy. Palm-oil, Uevivols, chouy, ivtivy, imlia- 
rubber, ehua butter, and boni-secd are Uiu chief 
avtidoa of oonuuerco, which in mostly iu tho hauda 
of the Hoynl Niger Company. Tho United Pj'os- 
bytoriaus have had a uuHsiuu huvu siuoc 1846, 
M’hicli has pi'ocluccd bonofloial changes. The bo- 
lief in witelicraft is dying out ; nud the destniotlou 
of twin children, the ordeal of the Calabar boan, 
and the massacre of slaves at tlio death of a king, 
JU’O now less common than formerly. Of tlio difi’or- 
oiit tribes, the Elik, who are a negro stock, is the 
most important. Tliuir langua^'O lias boon reduced 
to writing, and many voluines, niehidlng tho Sei ip* 
turea, have been translated into Elik. Tlieir 
political bond of union is a kind of secrot society 
known ns Egbo. Bidtisli consular jurisdiction is 
cliiolly o.vorclsuil in tlie river mouths between tho 
B3m>j ami the Old Calabar rivers. Many European 
tradovs, instead of living in toAviis or on the bench, 
occupy the hulks wliieh arc moored in the channels 
of the rivers. Tlio chief towns are Duke Town, 
Crook Tow’n, and Old Town.— The Old Calabar 
River, Avluch is liulioA’od to rise iu the neighbour- 
hood of Iko, beyond Uyauga, enters the Bight of 
Biafra, about 52 mile.s AVNAV. of Fernando Po, 
by an estuary about 9 miles iu breadlb. It is 
navigable by steamers for about 200 inileH above 
its inoutli. and abounds in crocodiles. — Tlio New 
Calabar River Is a branch of the Niger, falling 
into the Bight of Biafra in 4“ 30' N'. Int., and 
7“ T E. long. See AAhuUlell'.s Twmity-nine Yeax'S 
hi the IFci’# hnlics and Central Africa ( 1803). 

Calilbai’ llcail* or the ordeal bean of Old 
Calabar, i.s tho seed of Rhysostii/ma vencnos-iim, of 
the order LegnminoHio. It is a climber nearly allied 
to tlie .scarlet nmner {}2uiscoliis mnltijlorus), but 
readies t iieight of 50 feet or more, and is peren- 
nial, with a alender Avoody stem, lb yields its 
virtues to alcohol, and imperfectly to Avator. It 
is used ill the form of an emulsion by the natives 
of Africa, as an ordeal when persons are suspeeted 
of Aviteheraft; the ueoii.scd being deelaved innoeoiit 
if lie can throAV of! the poison by vomiting. In 
1855 tlie late Sir Robert Christisou very nearly 
foil a victim to Ida zeal for seionco in exporimont- 
ing Avith some specimens of this beau AA’hicli had 
been sent to Edinburgh by some African' missioii- 
arics, ilangcrous symptoms having been produced 
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by 12 grains of tlie Ivoriu;! ^vhich iio s\^’aIlowc(l. In 
1861 0r T. K. Frasor tried tlie effects upon liinr- 
self of (loses of 6, 8, and 10 grains, The general 
symptoins were epigastric uneasiness, great feeble- 
ness, cUinnesa of vision, salivation, giddiness, and 
ivrognlnv, feeble, and slow heart’s action. About 
the same time he made the iiitercating discovery 


Cniahar Hcim : 

«, llnworing brnncli ; b, flued iioil ; scuiIk. 

tliat, whon placed on tlie oycbnll, tliia substanco 
eonfcmots bho punil, and produces. neav-alghbednoHa j 
ami It ia now fi'oiiuontly oinployod for these pur* 
posoH in nphtliainrio surgery. It has also been 
adminiatored in tetanus and other norvona diaeasoa. 
Eraser has also shown that aincu ita action is pro* 
oisoly contrary to that of belladonna or ita active 


be administered (even in quantitloa wliich would 
be injurious or fatal under ordinary circunistanoos ) 
as an antidote to the other. The Calabar bean 
owes its activity to the nroacnco of a very p<r\veY- 
fiil allciiloul, called Esorm, which, in the fonu of 
gelatine discs, oacli containing grain of 

csorin, is much used in ophbhalnnc operations j 
and sometimes similarly in solution as a local 
tonic to strengthen a relaxed power of acoonminda- 
tion. Esdrln is used to contract the pupil, as 
bollmlonna relaxes it. 

CalaLasIi Tree {Cmecntia cujetc), a small 
tree belonging to the Bigiioniaeetc (q.v.), common 
in tropical America, hut said to have heeu iufcio- 
duced from Guinea. Tlio wo(jd (jf tlie tree is tough 
ami jloxiltle, but by far the moat useful part is the 
liavd sliell of the iruib, which, under the name of 
culahash, is much used in place of bottles for hold- 
ing liquids, and for goblets, cups, water-cans, >S:c., 
and in fact furnishes most of the (lomostic utensils 
of the natives. These sliella may even be used aa 
kettles for boiling liquids, and they will boar this 
several times without being desti'oyed. They are 
somotiniea polished, carved, and dyed, and other- 
wise ornamented. Tlio rinds of gourds are some- 
times similarly used, ami called calabiishes. ' 

€alall)ria< the .south-u’cst poninsula of _the 
kingdom of Italy, bounded N. by the jirovince 
of Basilicata. Area, 6837 sq. m. ; pop. (1886) 
1,317,173. It is travei'sed throughonb its entire 
length of 160 miles by tlie Apennines, whoso 
summits in the region in the north, known ivs 
La Sila, and the A.'ipromonte in tlie south, are 
crowned with pines, while forests of oak, beech, 
and chestnut cover their .sides. The valleys be- 


tween tlie various liills afford rich pasture, espe- 
cially in the nortli, to vvliich, wlicre swamps have 
not rendered them uninhabitable from malaria, 
in spring-time whole colonies migrate with their 
docks aad herds, Thcr (2 is no river of any 
importance in Calabria; lint the valloy.s and 
plains, watered bj' such streams as there are, 
are very fertile, yielding wheat, rice, cotton, 
liquorice, saffron, tlie sng.ar-caue, &c., niul also tlio 
vine, orange, lemon, olive, lig, and mulberry, 
in luxuriance, Iron, tin, lead, silver, alabaster, 
marble, and gi'apliite ar(j among its minerai.s. 
The dahevies of its coasts, particnlai'ly the tunny 
and anchovy fisheries, are important. The dis- 
trict is very subject to earthquaKos. For purposes 
of administration the coiiipartiinento is divided 
into the provinces of Cosenza (wibii a popula- 
tion in 1881 of 451,185), Catanzavo (pop, 433,975), 
and Reggio (pop. 375,528). In ancient times tjie 
nanuj (Jalahria was given to the south-east penin- 
sula, nearly corresponding to the modern province 
of Lecce, uo portion of whioli is included in modern 
Calabria, which answers to the ancient Bruttinin. 
The name, ns applied to the district now known 
by that name, appears to iiave originated witli the 
Byzautine.s somotame prior to the conipiest of the 
country by the Normans, in tluj lltli eentiuy. 
Tlie people, wlio aro a proud, fiery, and revengeful 
race, were long celehratod as among tlie fiercest 
of banditti. They Htvoinioiisly resisted the power 
of Fraucc dvwiug the Napoleonic campaigns, and 
wore not finally subdued until 1810, — // Valuhresa 
( ‘ the Calahrinu ’ ) is tho name by wliicli the painter 
Maltia Proti ( 1013-D7) in usually known, «oe 'i'ho 
Iliyhlands ofCnlahriu, by Ross and Cooper (1888). 

Cnla'itinm. See Cocco. 

CalaUoi'rni a town of Spain, 30 miles SE, of 
Logroilo by vail. It occupies Clio site of the ancient 
Cmigximsy tlio bii tUplnco of QuiiitMian, celebrated 
for its obstinate but unsnccossful rcsistanco to 
?ompey’» legate (78 n.o.). It Ims nnohl eatheclrtil, 


npey's logi 
and (1878) 8134 Inliabitants. 

CalaiSi R- seaport town uf France, iu tho depart- 
ment of Pas-do-Cnlais, on the Strait of Dover, here 
21 miles wide, by rail is 184 miles N. of Paiis. It 
ranks ns a fortress of tlie firat class, tho old walls, 
dividing it from its siiburh. Saint Pierro, having 
heeu demcilislied since 1883, and tlioiv place sup- 
nlied hv a rimr of exterior forts. The eato built 


has disappeared j but tho cardinal's oitadol (1641 ) 
still stamls on tho west of tho touii, On the south 
and east aro Icuv maishy grounds, rvhlcli could Ise 
submerged in the event of an invasioti. The liar- 
boHV, umicli was nearly dry at low tide, and which 
had rarely move than tvom 15 to 18 feet of xvatev in 
it, has been greatly improved since 1875 at a cost of 
more tlian ;(;2, 700^000. Calais is one of the chief 
porta of (iebarkation for travellers from England to 
Franco, and has steam conimuiiicatioii thrice a day 
with Dover, with which since 1851 it has also bean 
connected by siibmaiino telegraph. With the air of 
a Flemish more than of a French town, Calais has 
not nuich to boast of in the way of objects of 
interest. The cluireh of Ndtre Dame lins a fine 
‘ Assumption ’ by .Seghers. Tlio pictnveaquo h6tet- 
de-ville was rebuilt in 1750, and restored in 1807. 
The adjoining Tour de Guet (1214) served as a 
Hghthimse till 1848; the present lighthouse is BlO 
feet high. A museum (1884) occupies the site of 
tho Hotel Dossiii, where Sterne lodged, and Scott, 
and Lady Ilainilton. A liaudsoine English diureli 
wa.s built in 1862. The cliief manufacture is tulle 
or bobbin-iiot, introduced by English from Notting- 
liam in. 1818. Tho fisliorie.H, once important, have 
gieatly declined. Pop. (1872) 39,700; (1881) 
44,316 ; { 1888) 54,714. See llARllOUR, Yol. V. p. 553- 
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Calrtij? 'Vrtri ft stnftll till in 99” it 

wis iiiiprovtid l),v Ual(hvin JV., Count of EJamlers, 
wliilst 111 122-1 it \vft 8 eiifai'geil ami strengthened hy 
Philip of Fmnoe, Count of Boulogne. In 13i7, 
ftfter ft twelveiuonCii’s siege, it was captmed hy 
EiUvaril III. of England, ninl the self-devotion then 
shown by of the citizens, who were saved hy 
the eatieatics of Q.uecu Philinm, forms one of the 
noblest passages of history. Tlie English retained 
it Until IdoS, wlieii it was eapturcil hy the Duke of 
Cnise, its garrison of 800 men holding it for a week 
Rgfiiiist liis 30,000. Since then (with the e-xeeption 
of two yeftvs, ] 596-08, when it was in the jio.s-ses- 
sion of the Siiaiiiards) Calais has eontinneil Erencli. 
In 10511 Ohftvles II. of England resided some time 
here ; and atioiit a quarter of a century Inter 
James II. aivived here with X^rench troop for the 
invasion of Englftiul, wJiich tlie destruction of tljc 
Fvoiicli fleet pi'o\*eiiteil him from accomplishing. 
LmiU XVIII. landed at Calais in 1814, after his 
exile. 

Calni.s, ft town of IPaslungtou county, Maine, 
82 iniic.s ENE, of Bangor, at the head of jiaviga- 
tinti on the Wt Croix Kiver, wlneh is part of tlio 
bmiiulftiy between the Cniteil States and Canada. 
The tennhnui of a local railway, Cnlnis is con- 
nected by several hiMges with St Steplioii’s, n 
Canadian' vailway station. There is wmm ship- 
hiiilding and a Iftvgo trade in Inmljer. Pop. (1880) 
G173, 

CalamaiKlei* Wood, a cahiuet-wood of the 
greatest value, vesombling luscwood, hut much 
8uvpas.sing it in hcanty and dumhility. The tree 
wiueh produces it w Piox^tp'os hirstnu. a species 
of the same "onus which produces ehony; it 
is a nfttivo of tho .soutli-cnst of rndia and of 
Ceylon. .But this tree ‘has hcen so prodigally 
felled, Ihfit hy the Dutch, and afterwards by 
the English, without any pvceantlona for planting 
or prociuctlon, tlint it Inis at last liecomo o.vecod- 
ingly riii'c. ’ It yields veneers of unusual beauty, 
‘dark wavings and hhitclics, almo.st hlaek, being 
gmcofully disposed^ over a ilelicato fawu-colourcd 
ground.’ Its density Is very great, a cubic foot 
weighing tieftiiy 00 Ih., and it takes an c.xi|uisite 
pollsli. Tiio name OalaiuamleiAVoocl is supposed 
to Ije a covrujitioii of Coroiiiamlcl Wood. 

Calniaary, or SiiQtJiu, a popular name applied 
to numerous forms of Cnttle-liah or Ccphalopuda 

f q.v.), hut move espe- 
cially to the coimuon 
Luh'go vulguiu's. The 
gomis belongs to a 
family known as 
ilyoiwidu’, iueliidiiig 
Ccplialoixiduwitli ten 
linos, a horny (exeepfc 
in Sepia) pen, the 
i*enmant of a shell, 
and a eoriiea clasing 
tlie eye. The body is 
loll", pointctJ liehiiid, 
ami bears two trian- 
gular posterior fins. 
The skin round the 
iiirmtli hears sncUei's; 
tlie two longest sciz- 
iug-arma lieiiv hvm- or 
luore row.s of suckei-s, 
and are not entirely 
retractile; one of the 
stiortei- arms hccomes 
luucU modified in the 
mole to fonn a * hoc- 
, tocotylus’ oi‘ qiemi- 

Jifildiiig organ. About two dozen .species of Loligo 
are knoAvn from all seas, and, some fossil foviws 



C'oiniiKni Ctilnin.iry (ZohV/o 


occur in tho Jurassio strata. The Coiinnon Oftla- 
msiry (Loliffo luiii/nn's) has ft pinkish or yellowish 
white colour, with pundish-brown sjiofcs, and 
measures a foot and a iiaif or more in length, not 
including the arms. It_ is common in tlie Atlantic 
and Aleilitoryftncan, swims actively in shoals, anvl 
Ls sometimes eaten, or used as bait. For furtlier 
details, see CT^TtlP-visH. 

€alailU>ad> See AI.0KS-W0C)I>. 
llulaiUillC, an coiisistiug e.‘‘scntiaUy of car- 
hoiiaie of zinc. 'I'lio name is .said to lie derived 
from the Xlreek and Latin cnlenniiA', ‘a reed,’ heoause 
when fused it lulliero.s to tlie base of the furnace in 
a reed-like fiirm. Its ju'imary form is a riiomhoid, 
ami it oeeurs iii small ohtu'se-edgoil crystals, also 
compact and inas-sive. It is wliite, yellowish- 
white, l,rown, gieen, or gray ; is smnetimes opaque, 
.sometime.^ tniTisliicont : is brittle, and has an 
imcveii coiichoidal tvactuve, It oceuvs in beds au'l 
vcin.s ill rocks of various kinds, hut most connnonly 
in liiiiostmie. Mondip, Matlock, Alston Moor, 
Lemlliills, and Wanhiekhead are Ihitish loeftlities. 
Calamiuo is an iuiportaiit ore of zine. 

(bllaiiiiiit (Ctd/tmiiiifia), a genus of Lahiatm, 
nearly allied to halm and tliymo. O', o^ffichicilis 
not uuficqueiit in England. It has an agreeable 
aromatic miufc-llkc oiloiir. and is used hy tho 
countvy-jieoplu to make licrh-tea, and enjoys a 
widesprcftil traditional ropute a.s a pectoral medi- 
cine. C. is Wild llivsil, and C. A<uuos, 

Basil Thyme. Tho common calamint is found in 
North America, with several native species. 

€ali)ill1't0s« a group of fossil plants which inako 
their (irst appearance in the Devonum, occur ahuud- 
antlv in tho (biuboniferous, and scoiu to die out in 
the FonniftU stiatii. Tliorii is some doubt as to tho 
true alliuitics of these plants, hut they aro inii.s6 
prohahly related to tho Eqnisotacctu, and are bO' 
lieved to be a kind of gignntic ‘horso-tailB,’ from 
which, however, they difl'cr in certain iioiuts. Tlie 
decortkatoil stem is longitudinally ribbed or fur- 
rowed, and transversely pdiitod at inton'als— those 
intervals sometimes iucreasing or doereasiug regu- 
larly, or in other cases being' equal or irregularly 
dilVoreut in length. (In one 
scries tlie longituilinal furrows 
ilo not alternate at the joints 
or nodes, and tiiese fossils aro 
MOW sopnrated from Calamitos 
jirepev under the genus of 
AreJutsicalamites. ) In some 
.stems long uarrow hraiuddets 
proceed fisuu the tran.svmse 
uiints, and in otiun-s branches 
hearing whorls of small brivnch- 
leU or loM" navj'ow pointed 
leaves. The hrnncli-.scaiK oociu’ 
iwriodically, the nodo-beaving 
scare lifting sepm ated from each 
other hy a certain mimhor of 
joints witliout hrauche.s. Tim 
root termination is conical, Some of the species 
were pi-ovidod witli tliick, niid others with tliin 
lairk. The former did not show on their outer 
siirfuce-s the llutiug which i.s so marked a chamc- 
terisfcic of tho decorticated stom.s— tho condition 
in which tlie.so fo.ssils usually occur. Tlio thin- 
harkcvl species did show a lluteii surface, (.’ala- 
mites seem t-o have grown in douse brakes oil 
low alluvial Hats, ami perhaps ovcu in watov. 
They seem to liavo biuldcd out at tho huso, form- 
ing clumps of plants, wliilo to support tlioniHolves 
they threw out cord-like roots from the lowur part 
of tlie .stem. Tlie fruits were long and goiierally 
thin spikes, hearing Biiorc-cascs under scales, anil 
were attaelied to tho twigs or hranclic.s. Some of 
the forms reached tv leJigth of 30 foot. 
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CaluniUS) the reed nen AvliieJi the ancients used 
in writiiig, was made of the stem of a reod growing 
in niarsliy places, probably Arnmlo Donaoe (see 
Reed), of which the best were obtainocl from 
Egypt. Tlie stem was fust softened, tJien dried, 
and cub and split with a knife [Hculpnim, libranum), 
as quill pons are made. To this dw the Oriemtnls 
genorally Avrito Avitli a reed (Arab. fCa/Hm). 

the traditional name o! the Sweet 
Flag C'tiiamus), Avliicli is no doubb the 

‘Calamus Aromatious’ of Roman authors, and prob- 
ably tho sweet calnmns and sAvoot cane of Scripture, 
altliongh it has, iioAvever, been attempted to identify 
calamus Avith one of tlie fragrant grasses (see 
Lemon-orahs) \vl\icl\ yield tlve gvass-oil of India. 
Tlic sweet Hag, altliongh veseinbling Iris in habit, 
belongs to the order ^Uoideas and is Avidely dis- 
tvibutetl through tho Eastern palreai'ctic region, 
and is also indigenous to North Amoric.a. It is said 
to ha\'c been iiitvoduceil into Euroim from Asia 
Minor in the 10th century, and is now Avidely 
nnturaliseil in ditches and by tho aides of ponds. 


A, Acoftia Oalamvs, showing rhizomo; B, dowor-hend: 

0, sop,AV«to floret; il, floral liingmni, Hhovvlng mcitiiAlly lllla- 
oeoiia typo ; e, vcrtlonl section of oi’aty ; J, slnglo ovwle. 

I-Iooker indeed icgavds it as a native of Uritnin. 
The root-stock yi^ds an avotuatic stimulant and 
tonie, which has fallen into disnso in rcgiilar 
inedioino, but is still of high repute in the East. 
It is in fact cultivated in Ceylon and Burma. It is 
fiomolimes used to llavour lieer, and in tho per- 
fuming of tooth-poAvder and snulT; nwl was masti- 
cated to clear tho voice and sAVoeteii the breath. 
It is also made into confections and used in the 
l)i'eparation of liqueurs iu Germany, &c. Tlio 
plant was formerly used to strOAV lloom instead of 
nishc.s, and particularly iu cathedrals on festival 
days. The name Calamus is also given to a genus 
of palms. See Rattan, and Duauon’s Blood. 

€a1ailiy« Edmund, a Puritan divine, urns born 
in London in IGUO. He studied at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge (lOlG-19), Avberc lie attached himself 
to tho Calvinistlc party ; and afterwards became 
domestic chaplain to Felton, Bishop of Ely. In 
1026 ho was ni)j)ointed lecturer at Bury St Edmunds, 
but resigned Ins olliee Avhen the order to read the 
Jhok of Sports began to be enforced (1636). In 
IG.Sf) be Avas cliosen minister of St Mary’s Alder- 
UAanlmvy, London. He now entered Avannly into 
the controversie.s of the time, and became noted as 
a leading man on the side of tlie Presbyterians. 
Ho had a principal share in the composition of 
Smeclymmuts (q.v,), a A\’Ovk intended as a reply 
to Bishop Hall’s Divine Eight of Episcopacy, mA 
one of tho most able and pnpular poloimas of tho 
day. Like tlie mass of the Fresbytorian clcr^',^ ho 
Avas monarchical and not republican in bis political 
opinions. Pie disapproved, therefore, of the execu- 


tion of Cliarl&H, and of Cromwell’s protectorate, 
and did not licsitato to avoAv Ids attachriicnt to the 
myalifct onuse. Ho Avaa one of the deputies ap- 
pouiteil to meet Clinries II. in Holland, and con- 
gratulate him oil his I'estoration. His serA'ices 
Avere recogiuHcd by a royal ohaphuney and the 
offer of tho blshoprie of Oovontry ami Lichfield, 
AA’hich he refused tlirmigh conscientious scruples 
(bis Axife’a, according to Tillotson). Ejeetcil for 
nonconformity in 1062, lie continued to attend 
service iu his obi elmvch, till heart-broken by tho 
Great Fii-e of London, he dicil 20tU October 16Gfi. 
He had published nineteen sermons, &c, — Two of 
his five .sous Averc mhicnted for a religious pro- 
feastoii: the one. Dr Benjaimin Calamy (16i2-8G|, 
nise to bo a probendary of St Paul’s, and publisiied 
A Discourse about a Senipnlons Co7iscience, dedi- 
cateil to Ids patron, Judge Jeffreys ; tlio otlier, 
Ed-MUND Calamv( 1636-83), Avas ejected for non- 
conformity. His son, Edmund Calamy, D.D., 
born in 1071, studied three yeais nt Utrcelit, and, 
declining Carstares’ offer of a Hcotch professorsliip, 
from 1794 Avaa a Nonconformist minister In London. 
He visited Scotland in 1709, Avlicn Ediiibiiigii, 
(iksgow, and Aberdeen all conferred honoraiy 
degrees on him, and he died 3d June 1732. Of Ins 
forty-ono works, the best known are liis Account 
of (he Ejected Ministers, ami hwiAAtevestvng Auto- 
biography, fust imblislicd in 1820. 

€ 2 ll<iria.S 4 a toAA’n of Andalusia, Spain, about 
27 milc-H N. of Huelva, and 13 miles NE. of TlnirsU, 
with Avlilch it was connected by rail in 1887. Hero 
is a large copper-mhio. I’op. (1887 ) 3091. 

C'alilS, Jean, a Frcnelniian, remembered as tho ; 
imliappy victim of fanaticism and hijustico, avos | 
kirn in I.iangiiGdoc in 1698. Ho lived as a trades. ; 
man of good character in Toulouse. In 1701, one 
oA'oniiig after .supper, tlie eldest son of tho (Jalas 
family, Mnrc Antoine, a youtli adilioted to gam. 
bling, and subject to nts of deep melancholy, was 
fouml hanged in the Avarolionse. TJicro was not 
a .shmIoAv of a reason for doubting tliat Ibe young 
man commiltod sniciilu; but popular rmnouv 
accusoil the father, or other memiiora of tiio Galas 
family, of murdering tlie eldest son, ' licoauso he 
bail contemplated couverBvou to Catholicism.’ It 
AA'us also asserted tliat a young man named 
Lavaysse. avIio Avas in tlio liouso on tlio fatal 
CA’cuirig, Wl been dospatcUed ‘by tlie Protestants 
■ of Guyomio to nerpetmte blio uiurdor.' The clorgy 
e.xerted all tlioir inllnenco to confirm tlio populace 
iu their dehmoii. In consoquenco of the popniav 
! exciteiiiont the family of Cains Avas lirouglib to 
trial for the imirder, and sovcrnl deluded anil 
(perhaps) some bribed witnesses appeared against 
them. A Catholic servmit-jnaid and the young 
mnu LaA’ayasc Averc also implicated in the neciisa- 
tion. Galas brought foiAvard many moat convincing 
argmuents iu his defeneo, but they Avere of no 
avail, and tho parliament _of Toulouse .souteiiced 
the wretched man — by a majority of 8 votes against 
6— to torture and death on tlie wheel 1 Tlie old 
man was accouliiigly put to doatb on the Avlieol 
in 1762. His properbv Avns confiscated. His 
youngcat son was banished for life from France, 
but Avns captured bj’ tiie monks, nitd compelled to 
abjure Protestantism. Tho daughtoi-a Avere sent 
to a couvottfc. The young man Lavaysse AA’as 
acq^iiitted, and the avuIoav of Galas escaped into 
SAntzerland, Avhero she Avaa .so fortunate as to 
excite tlie honevolent interest of Voltaire, Avho 
brought the uiiolo alTnir before tho public, and, 
in his book Sur la Toltnoice, proved that Galas 
liad fallcu a victim to religious hatred and popular 
fanaticism. A rovision of the trial followed, and, 
after full investigation, the parliament nt Paris in 
1765 tleclaretl Galas and au his family innocent. 
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Louis XV. gave fclie sum <if :W,000 livves to the 
hei'oaveil family, but neither tlie piirliainent of 
Toul<ui.se 11(31' the fanatical monks were ever brought 
to accmiiit. See Caiinercl, Calctset sa Fumille (‘lA 
e<L 1870). 

falasaya Barlf. Hoc Cinchona. 

C'alascilbctta, or Calata.sc[iiktta, a town in 
the Sioiiiaii nrovince of Caltaiiisctta, built on a 
stoop ami isolated bcig-ht, 6-1 in. SE. of Palermo. 
Pop. (1881) GRig. 

Calatafi'liii^ a town of Sicily, in tlie province 
of Trapani, 8 luilaH SW. of Alcamo. It has a 
ruined Saracenic castle, Kalat-al-Fiini, froni which 
it derives its name. Hero, in !8(K), Garibaldi’s 
troops (Icfcjated the Neapolitan soldiers. Pop, 
(1881)978,-). 

CalatayiKl' (.Aral). ‘Ayiul’s Castle’), a city of 
Aragon, .Spain, on tbc Jalon, b")2 miles NIC, of 
Maclrul by mil. It is built out of tlie ruins of 
an(;ient liilbih'.t, tlie birtbplacc of Alartial, wliicli 
lay about 2 miles to tlie east, Pop. ( 1877} II,ol2. 

CaL'itrava la Vio^a, a mined city of Spain, 
on the Guadiana, 12 miles NK. of Ciudad Real. 
Its defonco ag.aiiiHt the Moors, undertaken by 
Raymond, ablmt of I'itovo, and Diego Velasriucz 
in llTivS, after it had been abandoned Ity the Toin- 
plai-H, is famous on aeeovrnt of its having (^viginated 
the Ordor of the Knights of Calatrava, ■wliicli -was 
imititntcd at Calatmva in 1158, by King Sanebr) 
III. of Castile, and wiisutsevoriil periods rtssooiated 
•witli the CistoTcian Tlieiv almont uniform 

success against bito Moors gave rise to rnsliiicss, 
and in 111)7 tlioywero dofented and nearly ex tor- 
niiimterl, the survivors transferring tli« seat to 
tlio castle of Salvatiorra. In 1523 the grand* 
mastership wns traiisfeirod to the croum by a papal 
bull, the laiiglits being peniiltted to ninvry oiieo 
by way of eoiupeiisation for tbeir loss of imlepond* 
eiiCQ. .Since 180, S tlm Ijudy has lioen continued ns 
an order of mei it. 

€nlavcTn!<!i an ialaml county of California, 1C. 
f\*otn San Frunclf«i<», with a picbv\vc8f]_uoly varied 
surface, including hills, carious, prairies, and forests 
of oak and pine, lyosidca a gvovo of nuinnnotli tvees 
that attracts liiany visitors. The county is rich in 
granite, tjuartz, ftmestono, and slate, and copper 
and gold are mined. Area, about OUO so. in. ; pop. 

Calcareous, in Choinisti'y, is a term applied 
to substances containing imicli lime (Lat. culm), 
Tims Calcttrcom miiei-s are those wliich_ hold in 
.solution much carbonate and siilphate of lime, and 
wUicIt are generally known ns hard waters, ami 
form a deposit in kettles and other vcs.sels when 
heated therein. — CWfcnrcflu.y rovks are tliose in 
wliicli lime forms the’ prevailing element. They 
may be chemically formed, as in the ease of Uifus, 
whore a saturated solution of carbonate of lime in 
•water is depo.sited from evaporation or other canseR ; 
but they are generally nfjuoons I'oeks, the materials 
of which are Bupplied by animal remains. Thus, 
many rocks, like the ]nouiitain-lime.Btono, are com- 
posed of shells, corals, and enevinites ; while otbci'S, 
like chalk, consist largely of foraniinifm-a aiul 
fragments of other marine organisms. A cj'ystallinc 
striietiire, varying in degree fi'oni the nartiallv crys- 
tallised carboniferons hmestonos to tnc saoebarine 
Rtatuary marble, is produced in calcareous rocks by 
metaniovphic action. Oolite in a variety of lime- 
stone (;oiu]io,sed of snifUI egg-like grains iWembliiig 
the roe of lish. The t!xi.stonc(! of iinio in rocks can 
always be_ detected by tlt<3 a]i[iliealiou of dilute 
Viydroehlorie acid, when it ellervos.’oa from the 
lilievation of the cmbonic acid. Pure lime is 
obtained fi'oan eah-arcons i-oeks by calcining- tbein— 
i.e. by drii-ing oil the cai'liniiic acid aiid othei 

volatile, mattor by boat.— -GnAro'cmM soils arc pro- 
duced from tlie (fisintcgratioii of calearonus rocks. 
Wben the rocks ai'c perfectly pure, thev generally 
yield barren .soils, us in many chalk and hiiiestone 
districts of Britain ; but wJicn the lime i.s mixed 
with clay, so a.s to form marl, and has a little 
vegetable matter added, it form.s an oxcollcnt 
though rather light .soil. Calc-arcona soils are 
diflienU of drainage, owing to the pronerty that 
soft lime lias of retaining water, altliougli it easily 
yields it up Ijy cvapovidlou. Such soils arc cou- 
.seqnontly soon dry at the surface after rain, but 
yet rarely anffcv severely from drought. 

Ualcarcoiis Tul'a« or Calc-sintkr, consists 
of carbonate of lime, and is a deposition from 
spiings, streams, or nndorground Avater, from which 
lb i.s precqiitatcd partly by tbo escape of carbonic 
acid wliicli acts as a solvent, and nartiv by evapora- 
ti(3n of the water. It is usually wliito, oreamy- 
whfto, yellowish, or brownish in colour, but otlior 
lines occur, .ami variegated and mottled varietie.s 
are not uncommon. It is of variable texture and 
consistency ; some kinds being rather soft, brittle, 
mu! friiLble, and porous or cellular. Tlie.se cellular 
varietie.s liavo been depo.sited from the waters of 
springs, and often contain vegetable and animal 
roniaiiis, as leaves, twigs, nuts, mo.sB, insects, land 
and fresluvatov shells, &c. The so-called ‘ petrify- 
ing springs’ of Mortloek iifl'ord a good example of 
the formation, of <ialc(i.vaous tufa. lu some ve.glouH 
the deposition from calcareous waters is on a very 
exteusvvc wnile, as along the vlvov Avuio, at TivoU, 
near Homo, wlicro oalodvoons tufa occurs in iimssos 
many foot in thickness. In tliat (Ustviot tlm forma- 
tion is harder and more compact, and under the 
name of trni'crtino is used os a Imihling atone at 
Homo. CalcnvooiiB tufa is abundantly deposited 
from thoniial springs, ns In the Yellowstone llogion, 
North America. Tlio oalcareouB inoruslationa so 
cmnnionly soon in caverns in limestone rocks are 
varieties of calcavcfiua tufa, They are known as 
Stalactites and Stalnfimltcs (q.v.), 

Calceolnrla (Lat. v.iilccQlm^ *a little shoe’), a 
South American genus of Scroplmlnriacom (q.v.), 
ranging along the western slope of tlio Andes auu 
soubliwnrds to the islands, Several speoic.s have 
reatslied the Falkland Islands, and two reacliod 
Now Zealand. Tlio species aro undeishrulis or 
Uevlw, mostly perennial, and have terminal )iiiulele8 
or cymes of showy flo-wers of the familiar two-lipped 
simper, or ‘ llshcvmnu's hiiskct ’-like llowcvs, ’rho 
oofonrs in tliia genus vary greatly, and llorists 
have produced innumevalilo hybrids and vavioties 
since they ■wore introduced alioub 1830. They are 
largely L'ulti>'ated aa iialf-lmrdy or greenlmuKO 
lilanks, amt aro easily propagated ‘by cuttings ; they 
groAv freely, but rcfinire to b(3 well watored, 
.Some of the .species are used in .South America for 
dyeing. 

C'alclias, tlie famous soDtlisayor of the Greeks 
in the Trnj.au war, was the sou of Tliostor and 
Myccao. He foretold the length of the siege, and 
when the fleet was detained at Auli.s by adverso 
winds, demanded the sacrifice of Tpliigeiiia. Ho 
i.s said to have died at Colophon, from chagrin at 
being surpassed in .soothsaying by one Mopsus, 

<laIciforoii.s Kpocli, one of the suliordinato 
divisbins of the Lo^Yev Silurinn Eystom of North 
America. The division is eiiara'eteriseil by the 
presence of ealcnreons sandstones and lime.stonos. 

In Sc.otland a subdivision of the Carhoniforous 
System (q.v.) is known as the Calciferons Sand- 
stone group. 

C'alciiiatlon, or Calcining (.sec Calx), is the 
urooe.ss of heating or roasting in furnace.s or in 
heaps the various metallic ores. It is ro.sorted to 
as the fii-st stage in tiio extraction of the majority 
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of tlio common metals from their ores, and is 
essentially a process of oxidation. 

Calcitc, CAi.cARiious Spar, («■ Calc-spar, the 
namo usually given by mineralogists to carbonate 
<if lime, rhonibohetltal in its cvyatallisation. It 
(li(rer.s from aragonite only in crystallisation (see 
Araoonite). (Jaleitc is 'one of the comiiionesb 
minerals. Jtavble, for exainple, is coni]H«ied of 
.small crystnlliuG grannies of this inincml. It is 
ahnndantly mot with in very many itjoks os a 
secondary mineral j tliat is to say, it is a dceoni- 
position-produet — the result <if the chemical altera- 
tion of various vock-conatitucuta, sneU as the 
felspars. Tims it frcriuently oeenm in the cracks, 
fissures, and vesicles of igneons rocks (see 
A:MYGi)ALon)). It often completely fills cavities 
in rocks of varioas origin j and although it has 
been pveveutecl by want of space from assuming a 
crystalline form, is readily divided by the knife and 
hammer into rlinmhoids, tlic primary form of its 
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oiystals being a rhomboid, of which the greatest 
angles are 105® 6'. Its secondary forms arc more 
numorouH than those of any otlier mineral. More 
than Raven hundred have been «diserve<l. Quo of 
the most common, a rather elongated pyramid, Is 
fioinetimos called IDog-fcootli Spar. Oalcito is colour- 
less and transparent, except in conseijucncc of 
Inipnnties wliicli may ho prosonb in it: and when 
perfectly transparent, it oxhihlts in a lilgh degree 
tUo property <if double refraction of liglib, wliich 
was first di.scoverod in it by Rnitholinns. The 
presonce of foreign substances fvefjucutly venders 
calcite gray, blue, green, yellow, red, broum, or 
even black. 

The name Iceland Spar has often hecn given to 
calcite, at least to the finest colourless and tiftiis- 
parent variety, because it is found In Iceland, filling 
up clefts and cavities in the basalt-rocks of that 
region. Slate Spur is a livinellav variety, often with 
a shining, nearly bistro, and a gi’oasy feel, and is 
found in Wicklow in Ireland, Olcn Tilt in Scot- 
land, and K(mg.sherg in Norway. 

Calcium (sym, Ca, atomic weight 40) is tho 
metal present in chalk, stucco, and other coin- 
poinids of lime, It may bo obtaineil by passing 
a pou'orful current of electricity through fused 
chloride of calcunn, CaOl,^, when the metal 
separnte.s in minute glolmle.s, It is a yellowish* 
white metal, can be rolled into sheets, and 
hammered into leaves, and is intermediate lietween 
lead and gold in hardness. It has a specific gravity 
of 1'578 ; being move than a half denser than water. 
At ordinary temperatures, it slowly tarnishes hy 
oxidation ; and when placed in contact witli water, 
it vapidly decomposes the water, H.p, forming 
lime, CaO, whilst hydrogen escapes. To ho 
retained bright, calcium must ho kept under the 
surface of naiditba. At a red heat, rt melts and 
burns u’ith a dazuHng white liglit, accompanicvl by 
Bciutillations, 

Calcium i.s of no value in the arts, hut many of 
its compounds are of tho liighcst importance. 
When oxidised, eitbor ivy exposure to hit, or by 


coiiilmstion, it fonns an oxide, Lime (f|.v.), having 
the composition of -lO parts of calcinm ami 10 parts 
of oxygen. This, when nnited u'ith water, yimd.s a 
liydrate, slaked lime. 

Sulphate of calcium, CaSO^, is Gypsum (<’[.v.) or 
plaster of Paris. It is pre.sent in 'most drinking- 
watera, rendering them peruunicnihjkard, so called 
because the hulpiiate of calcium is not precipitated 
by boiling tho water. Tcniporaiy liardiicss, due to 
the presence of carlionato of caiciiiin, CaCOg, or 
chalk, is romovahle l>y boiling, when the carbonate, 
which is rotalned in sohition as Inearhonate, is 
readily decomposexl into Carhcmic Acid(<\.v.|, which 

0. scapc.s as giLs, andcliulk, which falls to thei)ottoin. 

The salts of ealetiim do not .scorn to possess any 
incdiciiiul properties ciinriudcristic of the metal 
itself. Tliey are, however, extensh’oly used— o.g. 
the pliosplintc, to supply pliosphorn.s for tlie hones 
and nerves, the carbonate os an antacid, and so on, 
with other salts. 

Calcilloiin^ macliinc.S. l/rom early times 
the necassiby of aids to calculation 1ms been felt 
and has been mot hy simple contrivancc.s, such ns 
the Ab.acn8, Sliwanpan, Nnpier’.s Ilonos, the Veviiior, 
.Sliding Itnles, and so on. Many of these are v'ery 
iuteveutlug, hub they cnivnot propevly bo classed 
with calculating mnciiincs. The enrlicst witli 
wliich we arc acipiaintcd is one invented hy 
Pascal about 16-12. 'flic addition of each place 
of figures was jierformed soparatel^t', and sub- 
tmetion was cHectcil by the aihlitiou of tho 
numerieal eomplcnicnts. It is not likely tlmt 
even Pascal Idiiisclf found this muchiim of any 
pi-aclieal n-se. In IbbO Sir S. Morehiiul invented 
a maeliiiic, about 3 hy 4^^ inchoK in siiro, for 
adding sums of inniiey. In this inachiuo, as in 
that of Pascal, tho atidUiou of each place or order 
was made separately hy hand. Each ])laco had a 
pair of wheels uucoiiuoeted with Us neighlrovivs, 
aii<l the cariiage.s were transferred by haml. The 
multiplication nmeldnc of tlio same inventor was 
really nothing more tlian Nainor's Pones on eirclee 
Instead of strips. .Some years later, Ijoilmitz con* 
eeived the idea of an enlarged maeliino wliich Heems 
to liavo been ilcsigned for important (i-stronomical 
calculations, the necessity for wliieli had arisen 
from tho discoveries of Galileo, Kepler, ami the 
other nstronomers of that century. Ho spent 
many years of Ids life, and iiioro than 24,000 
thalers (.€3600) on this pi-oject, hut all that remains 
is a model still proservwl at Glittingen. In 1775 
Visetmiit Mahon, afterwards Ear! StaulKipc, iu- 
ventcil a machine which performs tlie four rules of 
nritlimetic. It is about 0 by 8 hy 18 inches in 
size. Tlie operator, using Imtli liaiids, pushes a 
frame coiitainlng twelve prisms of ten sides each, 
mounted .side by side, to and fro in the lino of tlicir 
axes, perforiumg in one direction addition, and in 
the otiicr mibtmetioii. Each face of tiic prism haa 
n rack, winch eugngea a toothed wiicel, and turns 
it as ninny teeth as there aro teeth in the rack— 0, 

1, 2, v^c. as raipiiml. There is a simple hand 
ftdjiistmcnt which works like the ‘ points ’ of a luil- 
w.ay, ami .shunts tho prisms out of tlio way on each 
retwviv motion, during whieU the eavriage is done. 
The set of prisms can he moved hitorally for 
stepping. Judfcipfieation and division are done by 
successive addition and snbtraclioa. In 1777 a 
second mncliiiio on tiie same lines was constnicteil. 
In 1770 a German named Hahn invented a circular 
machine; followed in 1784 by another by Mliller, 
likeuTso circular and worked hy a liantile at tho 
centre. Subtraction ^Yas not done directly, but the 
arithmotical complement was read oil' instead of 
the Slim. Sleiiping was dono hy shifting the upper 
plate, iMuUiplieation and division by succo.ssive 
addition an<I subtmetion. It >vas about 12 inches 
outside dianioter. 
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The next nmeliino inventeil wan one of a very 
(lilfei'Oiit type. About 1812 Charles BaliLago (q.v.), 
then a stuilent at Ciunbrhlgo, conceived the idea 
that logavithnuc, tvig(nia«vetiic, and other tahlcs 
oonhl bo calculated by the mctliod of ‘ diH’erences ’ 
by ft inaeliiiui capalAe of jierfonning only siinjde 
adtUtioii. All immense range of nautical and 
ftstmiioinical tablea lies within thasc limits. and 
can lie pvculuced by caleubiting the first few tliller- 
eiites, and setting lliem in the machine. About 
1S22 lie had made a small trial jiiece, iiml soon 
after iiiidcrtoolv to superintOTnl, withont payment, 
the construotion for the government of a macliino 
to calciilfttc and nrint .such tables. It would have 
lieoii, wlien completed, nbonfc 6 feet high by 3 bi-oad 
am.! 1 deej), and wouhl hitve had six columns of 
dilfevoi'cea of eigliteen or twenty places each. It 
was never completed, and the'dcsign was abandoned 
in l8i'2. It is cnougli here to itay that the eii* 
gftgGiiient Avas to the iiivoiihn- a disaster, harass- 
ing- liim coiitimnxlly tlirongh twenty yeara; and 
to govcvuiuciit all that j-emaina is a fragment of a 
lieaiitiful maoliino which doas its xx’ork with un- 
erring accuracy, but is ii8ok‘.s.s. It stands in the 
iSoiitn Kensington j\Iu.so«m. 

About I8o0 ^1. Thomas of Colmar produced a 
calculating lUftchinc of a high degree of e.'ccelicnco, 
Avhich performs the four rules of arithiuetic with 
8urjiri.sing speed, and is in exten.sivo use. In this 
machine, instead of the prbsm with racks, as in 
.Stanhope’s mauliine, there is a cylinder, on the 
(llfroreiit sections of whicli arc sneco-ssivcly 1), 1, 2, 3, 
&o. teeth j with each oylindor is a toothed wheel 
sliding on its axis, ami this being brought by a 
fini'cv-Unob opprwito tlie proper section of the 
oylindor, 0, 1, 2, 3, ili'c., as rcqiiirc«l, is added. 
These eyliudors are all moved simultaneously in 
one (Urcctioii. The carriage is made afterwards 
successively. One multiplo is prruhiced by each 
turn of the handle. The stepping is done by 
raising a long frame or lid on hinges, moving 
it down one place and letting it fall into the 
new positiun. Tliore arc very beautiful coritriv. 
ftnce.s for reversing ttio motion f«u- subtvactlou, 
for desbvi>yiu|X tUo momentum of the moving parts, 
and for loclcing them, which can only be alluded 
to hero ■, unforfcuiiatoly, the -whoJo is coinplicated 
and somewhat dolicate. It rc<|uirc» careful hand- 
ling, as indeed do all sucli maohincs. 

1)1 18S3 Mr J. Ediiionsou of HiiUfax patentcil n 
circular machine on tho general lines or Thomas’, 
hut modilUd to suit tho circular airniigoment. 
Ilvsides the beauty aud ingenuity of ite contiivauee, 
it has sQveial eoiisidci-abTo recoinnicmlations : the 
C(;miniter is able to deal with ono ichuU after 
another, without the nccc-ssity of repeate«l transfoi-s, 
every ono of whicli, done by liantl, is a fertile 
source of evvor. Auothev machiuo by Mv 'late 
falluw.s closely tlio details of Thomas' machine; 
hilt a midtitmlo of minor parts arc discarded, and 
fi'ietion is rolii’d on to destroy the ummcnt-uin of the 
moving parts the iii.stnnt tho drii’ing powov ceases. 

Tlio analytical engine of Clinrle.s Babbage does 
not exist except on jiaper, but is too rcinarkahlo to 
be passed over. TliBie are about 400 detnilwl 
drawing.-i to scale j in-any volnme.s of notes and 
rough sUotelios and elaborate notations. In 1833, 
when tlie fragment of the difieroiico eiimne was 
put togetlier, Babbagis found tlmt several surpris- 
ing lesiilts Avliich had not been anticipatod could 
be easily \ivodi\eed by causing the table to inllu- 
ence tlid last difl'ereiieo in various Avaya. Some of 
tlicse results are used as iIlii.slratioiis in bis book, 
the Ninth Brideicimicr Treal/nc (Lond. 1838). He 
Avas thus led to tlie idea of jilacing the axes i-ouiul 
a large central Avlieol. He calleil this arnuige- 
ment ‘the engine eating its own tail.’ Tlien 
came the thought of goA'cming the engine by 


quite independent means, and the general idea of 
tlie analytical oiigino Avas sooii_ complete. Briefly, 
it may be described a.s a nmcliine to calculate the 
uumovical value, or values, of any formula, or 
function, of Avliieh tlie inatliematician can indicate 
tlio metiiod of solution. It v’as to be governed Iav 
cards veiy’ siimlar to tbo cards used in Jacquard's 
loom ; tliesc liaving beCn sujqilied would giudo the 
engine to make the light operation, at the viglib 
time, on the riglit quantities. Eaclq function 
umuld require its OAvn set of cards, Avliicli M’ould 
make the engine s)Aecii\l for the development of 
that particular function, with any constants tiiat 
might ftt any time be do.sired. ‘ It Avas to bo 
ab.solutely automatic, tlie slave of tbo mathe- 
matician, and relieving him of the driulgory of 
GoiAAimtiug. It was of course to print the vesuUs. 

€aIcillll.S« or .Stonh (in Modieino), a hard 
concretion formed Avithin tho animal body, in con- 
seqiieiiec of the deposition in the solui form of 
matters AA’bicli usually remain in solution (see 
CoNCiiE'i'KVN). Tlie calculi most commonly met 
with ami of mo.st importance ivvo those formed in 
tlio kidneys or blmlilcr (Urinar)/ Culculvs), and 
tho.so formed in the gall-bladder or biliary ducts 
(liiliury Culeiihis)- Both of tlicso give rise to 
very painful symptoms, and may even tlivcatcu 
life. 

Urinaru Calculus is a disease of all ages, hut 
mast common in early and in advanced life and in 
tho male sex. It is also vory frequent in gouty 
persons, or among those who puvsuo sedoutary 
occupations, and live freely. It is mre among 
tluwo who live much in the open air, or who take 
much violent exercise, and use little animal food 
and wine. Among sailors it is peculiarly rare. 
In certain part-s of tlio country the disease is said 
to he frequent, us in Norfolk, and perhaps along 
the east const of Scotland. In some parts or 
India, too, where some of tbo pTodlBuosing oiroum- 
stances mentioned above can Imnlly bo said to 
prevail, stone is by Jio moans uncommon. It 
wouhl appear, therefore, that tho predisposing 
causes of caleulns are still vory imiiorrootly under- 
shwMl. In Ub early stagen tUo \liHoasc usually 
pre-sents itself in the form of Gmvcl, shown by tlio 
passage of numerous very small pnrtion.s of grllty 
concretions, which may bo observed in tho urme as 
a ileposit like .Hand, or like small grains of Caycmio 
pepi»ai-. When such deposits oeeur fvcijueutly, 
especially if they are lire, scut at tho time of pasHing 
tho urine, and not mei'oly after it 1ms cooled, tliere 
is i-easoii to apprehend tho foi'mathm of calculus. 
If, in these circumstancDs, there arc pains of a dull 
chai-acter in tho loins, Avitli ocoasioiial tAvingc.n of 
shai-|ier suflbring, no time .should bo lost in seek- 
ing medical advice. If a lib of- very severe pain 
should occur in a person tovRomo'timo aiVocted Avith 
gravel, if tho urine bo bloody, if agoni-sing bwingo.s, 
commencing in the loins, sting doAviiAvavds into the 
thigh or tbo gn'oin, it is probable that a stone has 
ftli-cndv formed in tlie kidney, and is being displaced 
towams the bladder. Calculus aaa tho bladder is at 
fiist attended Avith little suircring, as eomnared 
with tliab caused by the stone in its passage (Ioavii- 
Avaixls from tho kidney ; Init unless roiiiovoil or 
evaciiatc<l, the calculus is sure to enlarge, and it 
then becomes tho cause of one of the u\(Ast painful 
di.?casc.s tliat atllict liunianity. Tho existoiico of a 
stone in the bladder, lioAvcvor, should never bo 
taken for granted without a surgical examination, 
as all the ayinntmns are deceptive in certain oases. 
The most .striking, and perhaps the most trust- 
Avortliy evUlence of stone in tlio hladdo)-, apart from 
the u.se of the sound (see XjITHOtomy), is .smarting 
and buA'uing pain o.xperioncod after tho bladilor has 
been emptied, togothor Avitli occasional proseneo of 
blood in the urine. Tho correct appreciation of 
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all tlio symptoniH, however, clentaiuLs considemlile 
familiarity with such cases. 

The discovery of the toiuleiicy to uriiiavy cotculaa 
at an early jicriod of its yrowth has heen greatly 
aided hy the use of the microscope and of chemical 
tests. Generally .speaking, it may he said that 
wlieiiever the urine, after staiuUiig for a few lionr.s, 
can ho oksorved hahitually to contain more s«U- 
meub than a very slight cloudiness towards the 
hottom of the vessel, there is room for careful 
iiujuiry into the existence of some dcrangeuicnt of 
the health. Ihit sediments are not all equally unt 
to determine calonhis, nor is the treatinont of tlie 
difFeront kinds of sediment at ail similar; care 
should tlierofore he taken to determine, from time 
to time, wliothor the character of the .swHmeut 
may have undergone a change, so that the treat- 
nioiit may be adapted accordingly. 

The chief varietio.s of urinary calculus arc — (1) 
uric acid (red .sand) and urate of ammonia; (2) 
oxalate of lime; and (3) phosiihates of (vnnnonin, 
magne.sia, lime, ^c, Calculi formed of other 
suhstance.s do occur, Imt much less frequently. 
Calculi ai'C sfnnotimes found to he cumiioscd of 
numerous successive layom, having a perfectly 
distinct chemical composition. U rates and plios- 
phate.s in particular frecpiently succeed each other, 
and form what is called an alternating calculus. 



a, lU'lfl acid miolou.s ; !(, oxnlalo of lliiio ; o, pliosiihatcs of lime, 
and of magiic.sia and ammonin. 

^Yhou caUmlns lias oneo fairly fonned in tlw 
urinary passages, it seems probable that no absolute 
cure exists except the removal of it, if possible, 
from the body (see Litiiotojiy and Litiiotrity) ; 
but in the stage of gravel, and .still more in the 
earlier stages detecteil by careful examination of 
the nrinc, much may ho done to check the tendency 
to this distressing and dangerous malady. The 
ehiof remedies consist in onrefnl regulation of the 
diet ami mode of living, togotiiev with the ubc of 
solvents adapted to the particnlar form of deposit 
fmiiul to he habitually present. Bee Urink. 

BUiarij dithiiii or Cmll-doncs almost invariably 
consist of Cliolesteviu (cpv.) with a variable pro- 
portion of biliary pigments, lime, mucus, See. Tliey 
are generally formed in the gall-blndder, ami while 
they remain there often gh’O rise to no inconveni- 
ence. Their pvesonco is usually limt revealed b^' 
tiieiv passing from the galbidaitdei' into the cystic 
duct (.see lliLJi:, Livkr), and giving rise to the train 
of syinptom.s knoAvn ns hilian/ colic. Severe pain, 
either sudden or gradual in its onset, is felt just 
holow the ribs on the right aide, and radiatiig; in 
various direotioms, but most commonly upwords. 
It is almost always accomnaniod by vomiting. 
When the calculus rencho.s tiio common bite-duct 
it closes it for the time, and if it do6.s not pass 


onward into the intestine within a few horn's, leads 
to janndicc. The pain in a sci cre case is probably 
the most intense of all known forms of sull'eiing. 
Happily the attack rerel)' lasts beyond a few days 
at iuo.st ; but, as gall-stones seldom ocenr singly, is 
veiy likely to be I’cpoated at some sub.serpient 
period. Uiiring siicli an attack copious dranght.s 
of hot water containing bicarbonate of soda in solu- 
tion often give relief; but largo dose.s of morphia or 
opium are generally requireci to control the jinin. 
when the calculus has reached the intestine it is 
passed onwawls ami voided with the fiecca. 

Thongli in the maiority of cases gall-stones are 
thus liavmle.ssly cllscburged, they may give lise to 
iiiflamniatiou, ulceretion, or otlier dangerous coni- 
plicatidiiH at any part of their course — in the gall- 
uliuldcr, the bile-ducts, or the iiitcBtiiics. 

The cause of their formation is ob-seme. They 
are more cuininou in tlie female .sox, and rare before 
the age of thirty. liegular habits, plenty of exer- 
cise, oml simple diet uve believed to be the most 
inipoiiant means of preventing their formation. 

During tlie last ten years the gall-bladder has 
frequently been opened wi th success for the removal 
of gall-stonc.s which were c.-uisiug serious symptoms ; 
and this oiicration (clioleey.stotomy ) has noiv a 
recognised place in surgery. 

CalmilnSi Diffekkntial and Ixteobal, some- 
times called the Infinitesimal Galeulus. The scope 
of the calculus raiiges over the whole field of 
uppllml matlieiuaties, and nn account of its develop- 
ment would involve ftu account of tlie chief dilli- 
ciiltie-s that have been (tvercoino in the problems 
otfercil by aatrouoiuy, mechauies, eugineovmg, and 
plij'sical science generally. The following is a 
sketch of the origin, notions, and method of the 
calculus. 

The iuvenbioii of the calculus euhuinated with 
Leibnitz niid Howtoii in the latter half of the 17th 
century. There iieetl lie no surprise nt the joint 
discovery, for after the A\-ork of Archimedes, 
Oavalien, Kohervai, i'eriiiat, harrow, Wallis, and 
otliew, mattere wei’o vino ftiv the cGueraliaatiou 
attained by Leibnitz and Newton. The calciilu.s o-s 
prepoiindeil by tlie.se t^vo niathematiciaii.s showed 
coiwiderablo divorsity t)f detail. As a basis for the 
theorj’, Newton took his metinids of pm/ic caid 
■ullimate mtios m.^ fiuxions (see I'huxiON.s) both 
fundamentally the same idea, and developed from 
tlie ancient notion of Exhmtstions, while Leibnitz 
oniploycd liis mothoil of Infimtc^imrils (sec In- 
I’litiYE) dcvehnied fmin the Indivisibles of Cavalievl 
a.s used by Wallis and otlieis. Tlie notations 
adopted woi’e quite difleient; and of the two 
notations that of Leibnitz has proved itself the 
better, although in Ihitiiin Newton’s did not give 
way till well into the 19th ceiitiuy. 

After considerable fluetiiation of oinuiou as to 
the proper foundation for the theory of tho calculus, 
the mctliod of LimUs, a modilicatiou of Newton’s 
inethoda, is now almost nuivw-sally adopted, 
llesides tli<w« mentioned, the only otlior method 
over received with favour was Lagrnngo's method 
of Derived FitncUom. 

In the calculus all qiinntities except mere con- 
stants arc I'egardod as cnanging from one I’alno to 
another hy continuous giouTh or according' to 
Leibnitz by infinitesimal dillercnce.s or differcnticils ; 
and it will help to tlie nnderstnnding of tiie subject 
if we divide sucli quantities into three groups, a 
classification which is convenient for our jH-esent 
purpose rather than mathematically essential. 

(1) The quantity, or qunntitie.s, in whioli the 
gi-owth originates — ie. quantities which vaiy iude- 
pondent^ of each other and of all other quanti- 
ties, anil M'liich are hence called tlie indeiKudenl 
veiriahles. 

(2) Tlie quantities wliose value depends on the 
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value of the infloiietiifleiifc varialilea, anel which ore 
vfti'ioiisiy Tiftineil tiepciukut varuihles, ttr /hhcHohs 
of the iiulcneiuletit variahlcs (see 1'U5«CTI0M), or, 
with spoeiaf leferencc to the qiiantit-ios of group 3, 
jn-imitim funetinn/i. Tho quaiititicss of groups 1 
anil 2 \vcvo called flucuh by Jfewton. Taking x 
as tlie independent variable we haw functions of 
X siieh ns (r) a;*, (ii.) + C, (hi.) c*, (iv.) tan*’, 

(v.) ri.t), •where F '\s a sign denoting some 
fimctioii of X not Riiecificd. It is often convenient 
to use a single letter (as y) to denote sneU 
fniiefcions and then we Jiave the relations y = 

1 / = |j + C, 1 / =• F(a-h v’ift., where y is called tlw*. 
(ieiionderit variahlo. 

(3) The third group uf quautities is wliot- distin- 
giiislics tljo ealculiis fi-om ordinarj'- algebra, which 
deals only with the other two, and the dwcovery 
hy Leibnitz and Kewton of the fiimbMiieiit*! ini- 
poi'tauCG of tills group may be saul to constitute 
the discovoiy of tlio ealculus. Thetse quantities, 
which are in general, like group 2, functions of 
the indepeiident varialdes, are derivetl in a peculiar 
way from gi-onps 1 and 2. 'I'liey express f/ie rate of 
chamjc nf ajnn*‘ihm with respect to its imkpciuk'iit 
vnridblc or varitthfen. Such a rate is eallml a 
dcriixd fiiHction (denoted by /'(a?) if the piinilfcivo 
fiuictioii ho for oxampic y=^A:))ora tt(fcrerill((l 

(ilonntod hy'-^^^or ^). C!ro»ii 3, ns 

here defiiiod, oonospond-s very nearly to wbafc 
Newton called The ilerivetl functions of 

the first four pnrnitivo functions given as examples 
of group 2, arc (i.) 2*’, <ii.) iv\ (iii.) «*, and (ir.) 
seo-.u. 

Also sinco/'fiB) or dy/i/x is in general a fnnetUm 
of X, its rate of change with vcsiicct to x. may bo 
coiifiidai'Cil, and we thus get a second derived 
fuiuJtion or f^ccond Uiflerontial co*c(Iiciont 

{ct-y/duf^h Similarly /"(*) may bo treated, and 
so on. 

And now -wo are in a position to indicate tho 
distinction ((rom tho point of view of pure mathe- 
niaticH at least) liofcwooti the DiUbvential .Calculus 
and tliolntegrat Calotdns. ThedilVcrcntial calculns 
flcoks ti) fitul the derived function wlieii tho nrinii* 
tive fimction is given, while tho integral caiculus 
seeks conversely to Jiiid the priniitivo function 
when the devlvetl function is given. 

Tito treatment of dorivcil functions involves 
peculiar* ilifilculties, to overcome which vavious 
scliotnes. as already indicated, have been proposed. 
Wo shall tvy to give a clear idea of the meaning 
of a Limit, and sliall then show how this notion 
meets thev case. 

De/iniiion.— li tliorc he a lixeil magnitude to 
which a vavuihle luaguiUnle can lie made a« nearly 
equal as wc please, and if it bo impossible that tho 
viiriahlc luagiiltvulo can ever he exactly equal to 
this fixed inagnituile, the fixeil iiiugnitiide is called 
tho limit <jf the vavUihle mngiiUiule. 

Fn/uhanciiiril Proposition. — If two variable ruag- 
iiittules he always equal to oiio another while each 
approache-s its hunt, then their limits tu’o c»iual to 
one another. (An indirect proof of this is eaaj'.) 

Exdinpic : T’o proi'C that a cii ele is equal in area 
to the triangle wlioso_ base is equal to the circum- 
ference, anil whose height is equal to the radius of 
the circle. About the circle (lescriho any regular 
jjolygon ABCIIEF. Make a triangle whose haso 
A' A" is equal to the peiinieter of the pid.vgoii, ami 
whoso height is equal to the nidimi of tlie circle. 
In the line A'A" suppo,se A'P' equal to the cir- 
cumference of the circle. Then by hicreasing the 
number of aides of tlie polygon, we can make its 
area as nearly equal to the area «)f the ciiule as m’c 
please, but never quite equal to the ai'ca of the 
circle ; hence hy our delinition tlio area of the 
circle is the limit of tJie area of the polygon. 


Similarly the triangle O' A'P' is the limit of tho 
triangle O'A'A". Now, the jiolygon (a varying 
magnitude) is always equal to tlie triangle O'A'iV' 


c 



(a vaiTing niiignitiidc), tlicvcfore, by our funda- 
mental proposition, the limits of tncao varying 
magiiitiulfls — i,e. the circle and the triangle O’AT', 
must be equal to one anoLher. 

Tn the nircgoiiig geometrical iHufitrafcion of the 
U.SC of Hmilfl, it will he observed that it is the 
limits themsolves that are all-imiiortant, tho poly- 
gon and the triangle O'A'A" being mere anxiliaries; 
and so it is always, 'Wo shall now take a typical 
o.xaniplc frojii Imo calcnlns to show tho use of 
limits in the I'lnding of a rate. 

Suppose X to bo an independent vaviiililc, and 
y s ill* the function under considoration, let us 
seek to find (1) the average rate of cliange of a? 
with rc-spect to tiro indepeiidcnt variable wlion the 
indcpoiidcnt vai'ialde changes b om ai to a- -*• a .a, 
and (2) tho limit (if there ho one) of this avovago 
rate as tho inter'’al a*’ is diminished. 

Wo take Lx to indieqty tho chivugo made on x} 
let us take a// to indicate the rcsnlting change 
in y. 

We have y -P A y = (.n -I- a a )® 

as a? •)■ 203 A a* d- ( Aic)’ J 

ami y as a® 

.*. Ly~^xLx-\-[Lx)\ ( 1 ) 

N«iw LylLx is tho motisuvo of tlio avovago vato wo 
seek, amt from (1) wo have 

Ly/LX as 2.r -I- A;i’i (2) 

which is tho answer to the lirst part of our quoa* 
tion. For tho rest, wo renun'k that hy rliminiHliing 
AS? WO can make 2.): ■{• ad! as nearly equal to 9x as 
we please, Imt nevov quite equal tn 2;>;; lienee 2^; 
is, by our delinition of a limit, the limit nf Ay/ A a*. 

This limit is denoted by Itmiglitbodoiiotiid 
by a/ft or any Otlicr symbol, only tlio prcsonco and 
pasition of y and x in the symbol sol ve con- 
veniently to sliow of wlmt ratio is the limit, 

dyjrfx Is culled, as has boon said, the difiovontial 
^cfllcieufc of y with respect to a;, aud it may ho 
intoroRtiiig to get an indiontion of the oi igiii of' Ihia 
iiicouvcuieiitly lengthy titlo. In the cxpiuisimi of 
(a* + Aa*)® above, lx, taken ‘ iitfiniLely small ’ by 
Leibnitz, was called a diflercntial, nmf 2.i;, whi(di 
turns out to bo = ilyldx, is the cocnicicnfc of the 
difl'eroiitial ; lieiico tlio name. 'J’lio notation of 
the calculus, being ns ali'cndy slated Loiliniiz’a, 
naturally (its best to tlio inliiutesimal theory, bub 
oven _ in quarters whore the iuiinitcsiinal tlionry 
is l•ejcete^^, the lauguago ns well as the mdation 
is often retained for its iir.actical ennvonience, .fuat 
as tlio Iniigiingc of tlic ‘ two Iluid ’ theory is kept 
up in electricity, tliniigli the two Iluid tlieory is 
snpemcdeil. 

The purely mathoinabieal part of the calculus is 
<»neeraed Ini-goly with the dovigos for ihuling tho 
limits of all sorts of functiou.s, as iu tlie above 
example; and it is only ivlien tlie calculus is to 
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bi' appliod to an actual problem, that the use of 
these limits becomes ap])arent. Wo will apply the 
foregoing result to a problem in mechaiucs. 

Problem. — To linci the speed at the eiid of x 
seconds of a body which, starting from rest, grosses 
over .t’ feet in a: seconds, 

Consider the speed at the end of x seconds in 
relation to the average speed during an iinine- 
diafcely succeodhig interval. Evidently tlio speed 
at the end of seconds is the limit of the average 
speed in question, for the average s^ieed can he 
iuado as nearly equal as wo please to the speed 
at the beginning of the interval by taking the 
interval snort enough, and the average speed 
during tlie interval can never be quite equw to 
tlie speed at the begimiiug. Now the average 
speed is nieasured by the length cleseribed, tlMded 
by the time taken, and is therefore equal to what 
wo denoted by Ay/A.T, hence by out mndanioutal 
proposition in limits, tlie actual speed at tlio end 
ilu 

of X seconds is equal to — i.e. is 2a‘ feet por 

second. 

Any trouble that has arisen in accepting limits 
as the basis of the ealeulns has been duo to^the 
adoption Itoo frequent unfortunately) of a vicious 
f<irm of tlio fimdameiital proposition, which, _ for 
the sake of warning, wo shall give here, It is as 
^ollu^Y8 : 

Sujipose A and B to ho equal varying quantities, 
and L^A, L^B to ho tlieir limits. 

Since A = Lf A + cj where (j is an ‘ indefinitely 
small’ or ‘irilinitely small ’ quantity, let its say 

A = LtA ultimately (and make an. indefinitely 
small error). (1) 

Similarly 13 = LfB ultimately (another iudelin- 
itoly small error). (2) 

Now A = B (by supposition). 

Tlierofore fjfA == L<B. (By ‘compensation of 
errors’ ns explained by Berkeley and Carnot.) 
Tills argument is not iogioal, and it is not necos* 
sary. Moreover, as equation ( 1 ) is usually adopted 
ill tlio purely mathematical part of tho calculus, 
while equation (2) is adopted in some apiilication 
probably long after the student has jiassed equa- 
tion ( 1 ), the compensation of errors is not seen by 
him, and hd feels ns if he were always going a 
little wrong. 

Tlio following examiilo is a type of a lame clo^ 
of |n'ohlcins to which tlio integral calculus is 

^'?'he curve TPC is traced out by tho point P 

moving so that 
PN (y) is a given 
futtotion of 
ON (aO. or ill 
otlier words, 
y =/(.ar) is the 
equation to the 
eovve (see 6 eo- 
mkthy, Akaly- 
^I'lCAL). Thopro- 
blcin is to find 
tlie area ABDC. 

The area 
TONP (call it 
A for brevity) 
is evidently a 
function of ON — i.e. of x. Suppose x to change 
to X + AX — i.o. suppose ON to become ON + NN'. 
Tlien A becomes A -t a A where 

aA=:PNN'P' 

= PNN'M -h MPT 
= y X AO! -f- MP’P 
= f{x] X Aai + MP'P 

AA/Ax-=f(x) +MPT/Aa!. 

Now it can he shown tliat the limit of 
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e + MWP/A®, as A® is diminished, is /[x), 
e equating the two limits, ive ha\'u 

Tho area TONP, tliOYebne, is such a fwnctimi of 
X that its derived function is /(x)-, and the 
question arises what is tlio primitivo function of 
which /(sr) is the derivative? 

If/(.Tr) were for exaiuple the primitive, or as 
it is called in tlits connection tlio intaji-uU would 
he ^ + C where C is a constant quantity. In 
tliis cose the area 

ABDC = TODC - TOBA 

= (^Oi)^+C)-(AOBM-C) 

= ^(OB3-OBn! 

a result wliicli is oxpi'essed as follows t 
OD 

a!2<fa; = i(OD^- OBB- 

013 

The integral caiculus is constantly getting into 
difficulties tlireugh the occurrence in aj)i)Hcatioii.s 
of it of functions to be hitegratccl that nave nei'cv 
been turned out as results of dilVereiitintiou, while 
many of the functions that can be inte'oated luo'o 
to undergo tedious tvansfovmationa to biing them 
under the form of kiioivn ileiii cd function.s. 

The Calculus or VAiiiATioN.s has to take 
account of changes of form a.s well as of niagiii- 
tiido in tlie fuiictions mentioned in group 2 
almve, while the ditVoi-cntial and integral cal- 
culus, of wliich tho calcnluB of variations is an 
offshoot, deals only with elianges in magnitude. 
Such problems ns the following fall nnder its 
treatment: (1) To find tlie envve of quicke.st 
descent (‘brachistochrone’) from one given curve 
to another given enrve. It v’as a special case of 
tills problem proposed in 11)90 tliat gave vise to the 
calculuB of variatiou. {‘1). Given tire wuvfaco of a 
solid of revolntioii, tofiiul its form, tliat the solid 
contents maybe a maximum. (Tho result of the 
first problem is a oycloid, of the second a spliero.) 
Histories of tiio cafculus of variations have been 
written by WooiUiouro( 1810 ) audTodhuntor (1861 ). 
Por Calculus of Fisni: DirriinENCii-s and Cal- 
culus OP Functions, see the articles Bjfkehekcf 
and Functions. 

€alciitta« the capital of the province of Bengal, 
anil inetroijolis (rf British India, is situated on the 
left hank of the Hiigli (Hoogldy), an aim of tlie 
Ganges, in 22’ 34' N. lat., aim 88° 24' E, long., 
about 80 miles froin tlic sea by the river. Calcutta 
was founded by Governor Cliarnoclc in 1686, by 
tlio removal hither from HiigU of tho factoiics 
of the East India Company. 3ii 1700 three villages 
Buntmiiding tlie factories liai'iiig been conferred 
upon the company by the Emperor Auningzebo, 
in recognition of a present maile to his sou. Prince 
Arim, they were forthwith fortilied, and received 
the name of Fort William, in honoiir of William III. 
Calcutta is the Anglicised fonn of Kniikata, as this 
again is the Mislemised form (1696) of Kali-ghat, 
a famous shrine of the goddess Kali, wliicli still 
exists to the south of the city. In 1707 Calcutta 
had acquired some imjtortanco as a toivn, and was 
juade the seat of a presidency. In 1766, however, 


a two days’ siege, was the scene of the tragedy of 
tho ‘BIuck Hole’ (q.v.). The city remained in the 
(lands of the enemy until seven niDiitlis afterivavds, 
ivhon Clive and Aibniml Watson rceuptured it, and 
aflenvwds conclutlctl a peace with tlie Nawiib. 
Soon after this, and subsequent to the important 
victory of Plassey, the possessions of the East India 
Company were greatly extended by grants made 
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aiul othur goveniineiit oliioos, and is litieil by a 
splendid series of jetties for ocean steamers. 
Among otlier places of interest are the High Court, 
the iJengal Government Ollieos, St Paul's Catlie- 
dviU, the Se«itel\ kivk (St Audrew-'a), the Imperial 
Mu.seum, the town-liall, Hank of Bengal, Jc.siiits’ 
College, Medical College, wnvor.sity, the domed post- 
oflice, and the Treasury. Calentta lias three theatres, 
several large Kuropeaii hotels, t^vo j'liic clubs— the 
Bengal and United .Service, four daily ICnglish noms- 
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bv the cmiierov of Dellii. In 1772 it .snper.seded its armoury contains 80,000 stands of sinall-arms. 
Miirsbidabad as seat uf the central government in Facing the Esplanade, among other hue ImilUmgs, 
finlia; in 1852 it wn.s erected into a municipality, is the Government Iloiise, a magmueont palace 
In 1837 the iioimlation of the town projjer amounted erected (1790-1804) by the Marnnis of \\eU03\ey. 
tu 229,700 ; in 1876 it liad increased to 409,030, in Beyond tins, extending nortliwards along the rivev- 
1881 401,671, or, with port and .suburh.s, but bank, is the -Strand, two mile.s in length, and 

e\ehmivGofnowvah084,0r>8— with Howrah, 780,864, 40 feet ahove low-watev, witli various ghats or 

Besides these, thousands of the throe and a half landing-pl^^eos. It as adorned by many line build- 
niillions who .sleep at night in the surrounding dis- ings, ineindmg the eustom-liouse, the new iniut, 
tricts of Hiigli nnd the twenty-four Paiganas, lloek and other govenimeiit olhecs, and is lineil by a 
during the «liiv to Calcutta, on foot, by lioat, or by .splendid series of jetties for ocean steiuners. 
railway, to tUeiv daily toil.. Of the iuliabitants 02 Among other places of interest O'l'e the High Court, 
per cent, are Hindus, 32'2 Mohnuimedans, and 4’4 the Bengal Government Ollicos, bt I aul s Catlie- 
Christians. About 20,000 are Euvopoans j 20.000 dviU, the Sc«itel\ kivk (St Audrew'R), the Imperial 
Eurasians ; and there are a good many Ariiumians, Mn.seum, the town-hall. Bank of Bengal, Jc.smts 
Greeks, Jews, Parsecs, Glnn.e.se, and negroes. Collego, Medical College, umvoimty, the domed post- 

The city extends for about live miles along tlie oflice, and the Treasury. Calcutta has three theatres, 
river ainl is somewhat loss than two miles in several large European hotels, two jiiic clpbs— the 
hveadth at its broadest part, the area being nearly Bengal and United .Service, four daily ICnglish now.s- 
8 sfi. m. (30 with suburbs), and is comprised for papers, and a number of moiunnents throughout the 
the ijiosb i)!U't hetween the vivor and Uio Cirenlav city, the most noticeaidciveing those Gi the. Maquis 
Koad, a spacious roadu’ay ivhioli marks the land- of WelIe.sloy, Sir James Outram, aud Sir Daviil 
ward boundary of tlic city propor. Howrah and Ochtcrlony, the last a column Bib feet high, 
othev villages "ini the opposite side of the river eon- Although the European quarter of the town is 
tain tlie goveriiTneiit wareliouses, largo ironworks distinguislied for il.s line public buildiugH and com- 
aiul timhev-yavils, a nunibcv of tlio principal jute- moiUous dwelliug-bou.ses, the. quarters occupied by 

the natives pro.seiit a very (hU'erenb 

sidomldo iinproyoiuenta liiivo now 
been olVeotedj now and wldorstrocta 
have hoeu tlivougli ovowdod 

placing the huts, ami an oxGmslvo 

above Calcutta, M'lioru it is filtei'iid 
and .sent down by pipes in (ho 
mills, and the great termimis of the East IiKliaii u.siial way. In 1888 largo new works wiuo 
llaiKvay. The appearance of the city ns it is under constvnethm, by means of which tlie daily 
approached by tho_ river is very striking; on the auimly of liltercil water is to bo raised to I'ti 
left are the Botanical Gardens, de.stroyed by the niillion gallons. Tlie re.sult of tins lias boon a 
cyclone, s of 1867 and 1879. but since replanted ; marked iniproveniont in the lioalth of the city, 
and the JMsliop’sGojiege, a handsome Gotliie cililice, Gas has now taken the idace of the oil-lamp.s 
erected by the Society for tlio Propagation of the which were fonuevly in geueval use, for lighting 
Gosjiel, and now used as an engineering colle^je; tlie streets at night. Tramways have been oxton- 
tm the right is the suburb of GaVdcn iieaeli, with sively introduced, and steam tramways run to 
the palace in which the ex-king of Oudli resided some of the subnrh.s. A canal girds a jiart of the 
from_ tlio tiine of the uiniexatimi of Ids territory city beyond the Circnhir Hoad. A pontoon bridge 
till Ids death ill 1887 : farther oti are the govoriimonb (1874) couuects Calcutta with Howrah, and a 
dockyanls^ and the arsenal: beyond these is the jn'ojeet is on foot to .sub.stituto a fixed iiridge. 
ilaiduu Esplaiuulc, which has been tevunal the The commuuivations of Calcutta aH’ord great 

Hyde Park of In.lia, being the favourite place of faeilitie.s for its extensive commerce, Tliere are 
resort of the t'/ffe of Calcutta for their oveidiig several lines of railway to various parts of 
firive. Hero, near the river, Jie.s p'orb William, India; the East Indian to Bonaius, Delhi, I'cc. ; 
tlio largest fortress in India, constructed ( 1757-73) tlio Eastern Bengal to Gidumtu ; the Calcutta and 
at a co.st of f2,0()0,00(), aud oeeiipying, with the South-eastern to’ the uuuith of the Gauges 5 and 
ontworksi, an area, of 2 s.p m, It is garri.soncd by the Bengal-Nagpiiv ^Bondiay. Calcutta is also 
European and native soldiovs, mounts 61.9 guns, and tlie heautparters Indian Toloyrajih Depart- 
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mills, and the great terminus of the East Indian 
Hallway. The appearance of the city us it is 
approached by the river is very striking; on the 
left are the Botanical Gardens, de.stroyed by the 
cyclone, s of 1867 and 1879, but since replanted ; 
and the JMsliop’s College, a handsome Gothic cililice, 
erected by the Society for the Propagation of the 
G<)si)el, and now u.sed as an engineering college; 
on the right is the suburb of GaVden Keaeli, unth 
the palace in which the ox-king of Oudli resided 
fmm_ tlio tiine of the uiiiioxatimi of Ids territory 
till Ids death in 1887 ; farther oti are the goveriimonb 
dockyanls aud the amoiinl : beyond these is the 
ilaidau Espiauadci, whidi has been termed the 
Hyde Park of Imlia, being the favourite place of 
resort of the iUfe of Calcutta for their oveidiig 
fliive. Hero, near the river, Jie.s p'orfc William, 
tlio lurge.st fortres.si in India, constructed ( 1757-73) 
at a eo.st of £2,0(10, 000, and oeeiipying, with the 
ontworksi, an area of 2 s.p ni, It is garri.soncd by 
European and native soldiovs, mounts 61.9 guns, anil 
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ment. UiiinteiTupted communication is kept 
up witli Great Britain Ijj' mimevous and well- 
appointed fiteninei'f? and sailing-vessels. Naviga- 
tion on the Ili'igli has been greatly improved, 
and an extensive scheme of docks is in cxmvsc of 
construction at Kidderpur, at an estimated cost 
of 2;^ millions sterling, to ho conijiletcd in 1895. 
The river, adjacent to the city, varies in breadtli 
from a quarter of nmilo to nearly a mile, fillips 
of 5000 tons ascend to Calcutta in the usual course, 
the main difllculty to siiipping lieing the James 
and Mary shoal, half-way down the river. 

Tlie learned societies are mainly of European 
origin, hut several liave a considerable native 
mombersliip. The principal bodies are the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, founded in 1784 by Sir W. Jones, 
lossessing a, line library ; the Dalliou.sio Institute, 
or the literary and .social improvement of young 
tradesmen; tlie Public Health Society ; the ilicro- 
scopical Society •, the PhotograjiUie Society. The 
university of Calcutta was founded in 1.857, on the 
same basis ns tlie London University, and exercises 
functions over Bengal, the North-west Provinces, 
Ondh, and the Central Provinces. Educational 
institutions are numerous in Calcutta. Among 
tlie jirincipal are tlie institutions of tlie Estalilislieil 
and Pree Churclies of Scotland, the Dovoton College, 
the Mnrtinitire College, St Xavier’s College, mid 
the four government colleges — namely, the Presi- 
deney. College, the Sanskrit College, tlio Mmirasa 
or ^tohamuiedan College, and the Betliuue Girls’ 
School. Tlie last-named has jiasseil several pupils 
nt the Calcutta University examination for the 
B.A. degree. There are also a medical college, _ a 
school of art, and an engineering college; while 
in medical hospitals and chnritie.s Calcutta is as 
well endowed as any European city. 

Calcutta may he regarded as tlio great com- 
mercial centre of Asia. In 1880-87 tlic sea-borne 
trade of the jiroviiice, inclmling treasure, amounted 
to £73,191,028, as compared with £08,721,602 in 
1885-80, and £7.8,025,038 in 1883-84. Aliout 95^ 
per cent, of tiiis trade belongs to Calcutta, the 
returns in 1880-87 being swollen by an increase 
in the import of cotton goods to_ the capital 
mounting, aw compared with the pveviouH year, to 
2h millions sterling. Tlio total cotton im]iorts of 
C'iilcntta were thus raised to 13i iiiillioiia sterling, 
the highest recorded up to 1888. Of the total 
value of Indian jiroduee exported in 1886-87, Cal- 
cutta contributed 17^ per cent, in opium, 15 per 
cent, in jute, 14 per cent, in grains and pulses, 
134 per cent, in tea, 11^ jier cent, in oil-seeils, 74 
per cent, in indigo, 74 per cent, in liulos and_ skins, 
44 per cent, in r.aw cotton, anil 2 per cent, in raw 
aiut manufuctnved silk ; while other exports, of 
which lac, saltiietrc, and castor-oil are the most 
important, inauo up the balance. Calcutta ex- 
ported 04 million giinny-hags, valued at£l,040,287; 
77,409,700 lb. of tea, valued at £4,022,299; and 
7,03f>,2’76 cwfc. of wheat, valued at £2,028,163, 
In 1887 the port was entered hy 349 sailing-vessels, 
of 507,802 gvo.s.s tonnage, and by 070 steamers of 
1,040,077 g'ro.ss tommgo, the latter having an 
average burden of 2-135 tons. As a great central 
depot for the ricliest parts of India, including the 
Ganges valley and Assam, Calcutta has an e.vton- 
sivo inland trade. In 1887 the imports hy rail, 
steamer, and country boat, amounted to£G(), 9.55, 973, 
and tlie exports to £24,942,353. An attempt was 
made hy tlie Bon^^al Chamber of Conimcrco in 1888 
to ascertain detinitely the comparative trade status 
of Calcutta and Bombay, but it was found that 
tlie widely difTcvcnt cliaraeter of the trrnle of tlio 
two ports, and the fact that the goyernment of 
India statistics wove cmupiled on a basis altogether 
dillerent from that adopted hy the Customs, made 
a comparison impossible. At the utmost, how- 


ever, Bombay ha.s not more than two-thirds of the 
trade of Calcutta. As a place of residence C.aleiitta 
is perhaps the pleasantest city in India. Tlie iiicaii 
temporatiircs of December anti May, the coldest and 
hottest memths, are OS'O” aud 80T° I'cspectively, 
The cost of living is expensive for India, and tlio 
sliops (many branches of London rinns) .are very line. 

CaWceotti llANimLi'n, artist, was horn nt 
Oicstor on the 22d of March 1840, and was a clerk 
in a bank, first at ■Whitchurch ( 1801-07 ) aud llicn 
at Manche-stor (1807-72). Having developed a 
great talent for art at an early age, lie u'as 
encouraged by bis succe.«s In the London illustrated 

E 's to remove to the metropolis, His health, 
ver, soon gave way, niitl, after vain attempts 
to restore it by trips abroad, be died at St Augus- 
tine, in Florida, on the 12th of February 1880. 
Bandolph Caldecott w.as witliont an equal as the 
exponent of the Iminonrs of animal lile and tlie 
joys of the coiintry-lionse and linnting-I'ield. Al- 
tliongh his heart was not in journalistic u’ork, lie 
contrilnited freqnentlv t{) launch and the Grajihie, 
and occasionally cxlnhited at the Rojml Academy, 
the Dudley, anti the (4rosveuor Galleries. In 1882 
lie heettme a moinbor of tlio Institute of Painters in 
■Water-colours. Randoliili Caldecott u’ill chiefly be 
ronuunhered by the lulnurahlo Caldccatt's Picture- 
hooks, wliicli began in 1878 with John Gilpin and 
The Home that Jack Jiiiilt, He also illustrated 
Wnahington Irving’s Old Chmtinufi (1875), and 
Braccbyid()c Hull (1877); Mrs Comyns Caw’s 
North Italian Folk (1878); Mr Blacklmrii’s 
Hreton Folk (1880); and Mrs Ewing’s Daddy 
Darwin's Dovecote and Jackanapes (1884). 8co lii.s 
Personed Memoir hy Mr Blackburn (1880), 

Calderon, PiiiLioHiiUMoaKNiis, R.A., painter, 
born at Poitiers of Spanish parentage in 18.33, 
studiecl in Loudon and Paris, and regularly coii- 
triinitcd to the Royal Academy from 1853, Ida 
subjects being eliicfly liifttoiioal or imaginative. 
He was elected an As.soeiato in 1864, and an 
Aeademieian in 1867. He exhibited at the Paris 
International Exhibitions of 1867 and 1878, receiv- 
ing at tlio former the lir.st medal au’arded to 
English art, aud at the latter a first-class medal 
and the Legion of Honour. In 1887 bo was .ip- 
pointed keeper of the Royal Academy. 

Caldci’OH <lc l.*i Barca, Pedko, Spain’s 
greatest dramatist, was Ikjvii of a good old family 
at Madrid, 17th January 1000, and, after four 
years’ schooling under tlic Jesuits, from 1613 to 
1619 studied law and philosophy at .Salamanca. 
Already in 1614 lie bad written his fust play, 
and nt the poetical contests of 1620 and 1022 
liad won Lope de 'Vega’s praises, ^vllen in 1025 
he chose the profession of arms, and, during ten 
years’ service in the Milanese and in Flanders, 
saw much of men and manners that he after- 
wards utilised. Nor meanwlalo did lie neglect 
the muse, hut wrote many dramas which were 
acted ^vibh great applmiso ; so that, on Lrn'e’s 
death in 1635, he was summoned by Philip I'V. to 
^Iadl•id, appointed a sort of master of tlie revels, 
and made, two years later, a knight of the order of 
Santiago. In 1640 the rebellion in Catalonia roused 
liim once more to take tlie Held; but in 1651 he 
entered, like Lope, the priesthood, and in 1653 
withdrew to the ‘ chantry of the neu' kings ’ at 
'Toledo. Ten years went by, and ho was I'ceaUed 
to court, to the resumption of his dramatic labours, 
receiving, with other prefernionts, the ^lost of 
chaplain of liononr to Philip, wliosc death, in 1605, 
deprived liini of a generous Mmeenns. Yet .still he 
continued to write for the court, the church, and 
the public theatres, till, on 25tli May 1681. ia the 
woras of his friend, De Solis, ‘he cUed, as they 
say the swan dies, singing. ‘ His remains, already 
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traiiMlutcd from tlieir lirHt restinjf-liliice in 1841, in 
18l>y ^^•clo finally laid in Spain’s Jiew jrantheon, 
tlio fonnei- con^-tiit of St Kraneis in Wailrid. A 
\noii'/.<i stutuo of him avus unveiled in 1880 j and 
his bicentcnavy avus eeicbiated with great splen- 
dour ill the ilay of the fulloM-in^ year, 

Castilian and C'atliulic to the backbone, Calderon 
wrote for his coutempovaviea, hia follow-couutiy- 
men, his co-relijuioiiists, not for postcrit)' or the 
outer AYOvld, HencG, though his plays still hold 
their own in )Si)ain. to that outer world he must 
ever he caviare. It cannot rightly appreeiato his 
jievfect fidolity to the Spanish thought and inaiuiens 
of his ago; his passion seems to it boinhast, hi.s 
nice points of lioiioiir fantastic, igid his plots, with 
their matchless conjts tfe ihcttln, a veiy lahyriiifch 
for intricacy. TJii.s, tliongli Schlegel pnmouiiceil 
him ' the lourth in a mighty fiuntoniion, with 
Homer, Dauto, and Shakespeare.’ This, too, m 
siiito of the many fine linglisli versions of his 
mafttevpiecGs ; ami in spite of the vewlict of it gi-eat 
EuglLsli critic, that, ' tliough inferior to Shake- 
spearc in knowledge of humanity and in power of 
developing his ehamctei-s from within, to vhlscliylua 
in solemn ]tas.sion, to Bojdioclcs in the structure of 
Ilia play.s aiul in Mtatueaipic power of grouping, to 
Gootlie ill iiiota])Jiysk*al subtlety— vet iii nurc jioctry 
Caldoi'on is the efpml of them all, and second to 
itouo of them ns a nutster of stage oflect.' Ills 
uutos saciwmntatcs^ outdoor plays tor tlic fc.stival 
of Corpus Ciu'isti, iiumher 72, and have been 
divided into seven classes— bililical, classical, 
otlucal, and ao forth ; tlio finest of tlioui is El Vivino 
Qrfw, Of Ivis rcgulav dramas 118 are extant, 
'ritcre are tlio religious play^ (such o-s tlio Faust- 
like il/itpi'co Ih'wliaioso and El Vitryitiorio tic Sun 
Ealricii^i tlio liislorlcal ( A7 Eiincipc Constante — 
Prince Foidinand of Potbugal ) ; and the philosojddc 
(Zet Field w Site/'io). 'rhero are the ‘cloak and 
aivovd’ plays (Zu Euwa JJucnde, ‘Tho Fairy 
LacH'), and the dramas of passion {El Medico dc 
SH Honru, El I’intrjr dc m Deshonm, and El Mayor 
Mwstnio las Zclos, ‘No monster like jealousy’). 
There are many otjiers; but classification Itccoiues 
tedious and lUlliculfc ; au<l it in these eight plays, 
with a do/ioii move, that are best known to English 
voftdevfl through tho rouderiugs of ouc or move of 
tlio following traii.slatoi'H : Sliellej’ (a fine frag- 
ment from The MufficUtn)’, Denis M'Carihy (10 
n lays, 4 vols. 1853-7fi > ; Edward Fitzgciuhl { 8 plays, 
3 vols, 1833, et seoA ; Archbishop ’Xreucli (2 plays, 
with essay on ‘Lifu and Genius,’ 1850; 2d ed. 
1880J j and N, MiieColl (4 plays, 1888). 

TJio best fiditiun of the aKtosisthftt of A|>oiitc8 (0 vols. 
lirndrid, 1750-(i0), nitd thox’O is a good G'crioan trnns- 
ktioii of tlicirt by Lotiiisor (18 vols. filed. 1882)*, Ui« 
best editions of ttiu iiliiys are by Hnrtzciibusah (4vols. 
Madrid, 1818-60 ), and Garoia. Itmuou ( Madind, 1882 ). 8eo 
tfio GeiiiiiUi worhs of Svliack (1818), Fr. Sclunidt (1857). 
and Fastouratli (1881-82); vol. ii. of UHckoor’a Spanish 
Literuture (1819); Lasso do la Vega’s Eattidio de las 
OLvas dc Calderon (1881); and Miss HascU’s Caldet-on 
( ‘ Foreign Classioa Soiies,* 1879). 

Cftlrterivood, David, an eralnoiit Scottish 
divine and ccclesiaBtical liistoriaii, rvas horn hi 
1676, it is thmiglit at Dalkeith, and after studying 
at the uiuver.sity of Edinburgli, Avas in JC(I4 
(irdaiiied iniiiiHter of Crailing, Koxhnrglishire. 
Opposed to tliG designs of Jauio.s VI, for tlie e&tab- 
lisbineub of Episeomey, in 1617 he joined in a 
protest against a bill, then before the Scots parlia- 
ment, for granting the poAver of framing neAv law's 
for the church to an eecfcsiastical ctmucU appointed 
by the king, and in coii.seipience he was summoned 
before tlie High Commission at St AndroAVs, com- 
mitted to prison for contumaoy, and then banished 
the kiugetom. Ho letired to Holland, and in 
1623 publifjlied there, under the anagrammaWc 


pscndoiiym of ‘ Ikhvavdus Ditloelavius,’ his colp- 
orated coiifci'ov’ersial Avork, Allure Damusemwny in 
Avliieh lie rigorou.sly c.vivmined tho origin and 
authority of Eijiscojiacj', After King Jamos’.s 
<)cath in 1623, lio rotiiniod to Bcotlaml, and for 
some years aa'«s engaged collecting all the memorials 
I’elutiiig to the {jcclc.‘‘instieal all'iiirs of .Seotbind, 
from the bogiuning of the licformation there to tlie 
death of James Vi. In 1640 he hceame minister 
of Fonc&itlaud, lUuldvngtousluve ; and in 1643 wim 
mipoiiited one of tlio eumiiiitteo for draAA’iiig np the 
Jjircetory Joy I'lihlic Woyship in Si'otUind. He 
died at Jetllniigh in 1660. From the original MS. 
of his History of the Kirk of_ Scotland, preserved in 
tlio Hritish Mii.soum, an edition aa'iis in'inted for tho 
IVodrow Society (8 vols, Ediii. 1842-'i5). 

CulcdoiliUi tho name applied by tho Ilciuians 
to fcho country north of tho Wall of Antoniims, 
which ran IjcIwccu the Firths of Forth and Clyde. 
Fimt oociirriiig in Lucan (Ist century A.D.), it vm-s 
probably, like lirilaimia, ii Ijfitiu eoinago from a 
native name — C'alido. Tho ‘Caledonian Forest’ 
(lavt. Cnlcdonius Sultns or Silva Vulcdonia ; Wolsh 
Coal Odyddon; tlio Kaledonios Drumos of I’tolomy ) 
Avas a thick aa'oikI of birch and hazel extoiuling from 
the avc» 6 of the district of Mentoitli to Dtinkeld 
(Gaelic Diinccldcn or DtinchcdUtnn, ‘ toAvn or 
strougliold of the Caledonians'). Hv Scott and 
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Caledonian Canal, a chain of natural lakes 
niiitcd by artilicial eauiils, running straight across 
tlio nortl) of Scotland in a sontli-Avesterly Hue from 
tho North Sea to tlie Atlantic, through Gloiimoro, 
or the Great Glen of Alhiu, in InvorncHS-shiro, and 
hmeUiug AvgylUluve at its soutUovu extrcinlty, 
Tho sea and Iresli-Avatcr Joclis in this lino are tiio 
Moray Fivtb and Lochs Doehfouv, Noss, Oioh, 
LocIia', ami Linnlic. Tlio canal aa’us formed to 
avuid the dangerous and tedious navigation of 
slaps, esi»eciaHy coasting-vos-solH, round by the 
Fentiaud Firth* Cape Wrath, and tho Hohridos; 
tho distance hetAA’oen Kinnaird’s Hoad ami tlio 
Sound of Mull by this route being 600 miles, hut 
by the canal only 260, AA’ith an average saving of 
PA days for 8ailiug.Ye8.sel.s. From tho head of tho 
Moray Firth to that of Loch Liuulio, the length of 
the canal is COJf mile.s, 374 milo-s being through 
natural IocUk ov lakes, amV 23 miles by anilicial 
cute. Each cut is 120 foot broad at surface, ami 
60 at bottom, and 17 deep. Tlio highcist jiart is 
Loch Oicit, 105 foot above sea-level j and tliore aro 
ill ail 28 lock.s. Tlio practicaiulity of tliis groat 
AA'ork Ava-s limt shoAvn by Jame.s Watt’.s government 
aurvoy in 1778 ; bub it was not till 1803 that it Avas 
begun under Telford. The Avholo lino avus oimued 
for ships ill 1823; and after three years of ropair, 
it was i-oopened in 1847, tho total cost up to 1840 
being ^11,311,270. Ships of 500 to GOO toii.s can 
pnaa through tho canal. The annual oxpoudituvo 
e.vcQeds as a rule the income, each ranging hetAVocn 
£6000 and £11,000. Tho sconcry is romantic on 
lioth .sides of tlie canal, ami has imuiy other objects 
of iiitcre.sfc, sueii as Fort ^Yillianl, Hoii Nevis, 
IiiA'erlochy Castle, Tor Ciistlo (tho ancient seat of 
Cameron of Locheil), Glen Sjioan, Glen Hoy Avith 
its Parallel Hoads, Fort Augustus Avitli its monas- 
tery, the Fall of Foyers, and Iiiv’crne.ss. 

CuKAlriliW (from Cnfcads), the inode of ad- 
justing the natural divisions of time Avith resjioct 
to enmi other for the ])ur()o.sc.s of ciA’il life. For 
the uimuromont of time, us for the moasuromoiit 
of any other magnitude, somo standard must bo 
adopted. The eavlioat standard interval avus tho 
day, marked out by tho alternation of light and 
darkness, and detorminecl by the rotation of tho 
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eavtU on its axis. Fov lougev peviwls, the hinar 
month, from new' moon to new' moon, an interval 
of about 294 (lavs, was the atandavtl next fixed 
upon : and liimlly the rccnn'ence of the sensons 
6n<,''‘>:ested tho year. Tlie duration of the year was 
deformined in various ways by tho nations of 
antiquity, one of tho earlie.st ways boing to niahc 
it include a certain nuinlier of linuu- months. 
Twelve lunar inoiitliH, giving a year of 354 day-s, 
were taken as a near ap)woacl\ to a course (vf tlus 
seasons. In proce.ss of time, however, it w'as dis- 
covered that w’ith thi.^ rough approximation to the 
true value of a year the seasons did not cori'o.spond 
to tile same months, and it was neceasaiy, in order 
to prevent them gradually making the round of tho 
w'holo year, to make some adjustment. For this 
puriiose the Jews and the (iroelc.s employed much 
tlie same expedients ; they intercalated a month 
from time to time, the former 7 times in a cycle 
of 19 years, the latter 3 times in a cycle of 
8. The liouians are said, and tlie statement is 1 
eonlirmed by wliat is known of their snci'cd ntc.s 
and customs, to have had originnlly a year of 10 
months, heginning with March and ending with 
Decemliev, wliiuli mean.s 'tenth’ periml. KnrJv in , 
their history, however, they adopted, from tiieir ' 
belief in tlio luck attendant on odd numliers, a 
lunar year of 355 days, and added two new months, 
January and Fehniary. But, lilco tlio Greeks, they 
wore compelled, iu order to accommodate tlioir 
lunar year to tlie solar year, to make occasional 
intercalations. Tho making of those intercalations 
was in the hands of the nontilFs, who had sole 
charge of the calendar, aiul they used this power 
nnsci'upuloualy for the gratillcabion of their fiicmls 
or tlio aniioyiinco of their eneniios. They lengthened 
or cnvtaiUwt the year, often iu order tliat a magis- 
trato or farmer of tho taxes miglit enjoy a longer 
nr shorter lease of ofllco than was ncrmltted by 
law, and without regard to tho unaettlemeiit of tho 
Hoiisons, and at tlie time wlion Julius Ca'sar 
hocaino dictator, tho spring festivals occnri'cd In 
the nominally summer nioiitli-s. To clear away all 
this confusion, Cjosnr, witli liic help of SoHigenc.s, 
an Alexandrian astronomer, undertook a thorough 
vefovm of the calendar, lie effected it hy mak- 
ing the year now called 40 n.c., ‘the year of 
confusion,’ consist of 445 days, and the succeed- 
ing yeans of 305 days, with the exception of 
every fourth year, wliieh was to consist of 3C0. 
This method of adjusting the days to the year Is 
called the Julian calendar. The mimher 0/ days 
in the months from Januarj’ to Dcccnihor hefove 
Giesar’s time had been respectively 29, 28, 3 1 , 29, 
31, 20, 31, 20, 29, 31, 20, 20. These immboi-s Cicsar 
changed to 31 and 30 alternately, witli the excep- 
tion of Fcbi'iiary, wliicli was to have 29 in ordiimiy 
years and 30 in loa])-yoar.s. In honour of himself 
he also changed to July tlio naino of the niontJi 
which followed June, In the application of the 
Julian correction to the calomlav tlio pontifls again 
wont wrong, hy inserting tho hmp-yeai-H once in 
e^'ory three instead of every four yonns. Tliis 
inintake of tlieivs continwed till the year now called 
8 n.c., when tliree leap-years too many had been 
reckoned, and Augustus ordained tliat tliore slioiiUl 
lie no leap-year for 12 years, which, according to 
the Itoman way of counting, would make lea]>-year 
occur in 4A.D. At the same time Augnstus gave 
liis own name to tlie month following July, added 
one day to ib which he took away from l^ln-naiy, 
and that there might not bo tliree consecutive 
mouths of 31 days each, ho mado Septoinher, 
October, November, December consist of 30, 31 , 30, 
31 day.s, iuHtend of 31, 30, 31, 30. 

Tho Julian calendar as-sunies the length of tho 
solar year to lie 395^ days, u'hereas it is U 
minutes and a few seconds less. This annnal 
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cn-or, a small one dm\l>tlc«s, accumulated ns years 
rolled on, and he^mn to be fully recognised about 
tho beginning or the 16th oentiuy. Some pro- 

I iosals, such ns that of Steiller in 1518 amt of 
status of Verona in 1537, were made to rectify 
the error, hut tiic matter was not taken up in 
earnest till 1577, by Pope Gregory XIII. As in 
1582 the vernal equinox occurred at a datc(llth 
March) 10 days earlier than it did at the time of the 
Council of Nice in 323 a.b., Gregory published a 
bull, dated Ist March 1582, nnmilling 10 days, .so 
that u’liat would have been reckoned the nth Octo- 
lier 1582 was to ho leckoned the 15th October. In 
order also that the displacciiicnt miglit not recur, 
it was further ordained that three of the Icaji-ycars 
which occur in 400 ycais should be considered 
common yearn. The tiirce leap-ycnrs selected 
to be rediiccil to couinioti years were those u'liieh 
close tlic centuries (i.e. which oml with 00) 
and are not diviKihle hy 400. Thus, 1600 was 
leap-year, 1700 and 1800 were common years, 1900 
will he a common year, 2000 will be leap-year, 
and .so on. Tlii-s inetliorl of adjusting the days to 
tho year is called the Grogniian calendar, or tlie 
new .style. The new style M'a.s nilni)ted exactly 
accoidiim to the mandate of tho poiie iu Bpain, 
Portitgal, and part of Italy; in Prance and some 
of the provinces of the Low Countries it was 
iulopted In tlie same year hy calling the 10th of 
-December the 20th, and the J5th of December the 
25eh; and hy continental Catholics generally before 
tlie end of the ICth century. S'cotlaiul adopted 
tlie new reckoning in IGOO. Most Protestants, 
howover, were then too much inllnincd against 
Cutliolicism in all ita r-clations to voceivo even a 
imrely sclcntilic iniprovcinent from such liiimls, 
and it was iiuirc than a cenliu-y before they 
uliandonctl tho old style. In England a bill to 
this edvet was brought before parlianienb In 
1385, but did not get beyond a second reading in 
tho House of Imrd.s 5 and it was not till 1761 tliat 
an act was passed (24 Geo. 11.) ‘ for regulating tlio 
commenceiiiont of tlio year, and for correcting 
tlie calendar mw in use.' It was then enacted that 
11 (lavs should lie omitted after tho 2d of Septem* 
lier 1752, so that the ensuing day Bhoukl ho tlie 
14th. The onactiuont was not carried out without 
jwovoking discontent among uneducated people, 
many of whom imagined tliat they wore defiauded 
of tho omitted days, and assailed unpojmlar states- 
men with the cry, ‘Give us back our 11 days.’ 
The reason for the omission of the additional 
day is tliat acconllug to tho old style 1000 aud 
1700 were both considered leap-years; accord- 
ing to fcliu new s^'lc 1700 was a common year. 
At present, since 1800 was a Icnp-yoar according to 
old style, and a eonunoii year according to new 
style, there is a dill'erenco of 12 days between the 
styles. Russia, Greece, and fclie smaller states, 
stich as Servin, belonging to the Greek Church, 
arc now tho only countries which still adliero to 
the old style. The same act which iuti-oduced 
tlie new reckoning in 1762 shortened hy nearly 
three iiumtiis the year 1751. For it had been the 

S actice to commence the year uitli the 25th of 
arch, the b’east of the ./limniieiation, and the year 
1751 so coninionced, but tho year 1762 and all suli- 
seqnent 5’oanj began with tho 1st of January. In 
the national accounts of the Piiitcd Kingdom, the 
financial year ends 31st March, and thus closely 
covresuonds still with tho old practice. 

In 1703 the National Coiu'ention of the first 
French republic decreed that the cominon era 
slionhl be abolished in all civil afl'airs, and that 
a new em should commence from tho foundation 
of the republic, 22d Sopteinlier 1792. The year 
was to be divided into 12 month.s of 30 clays each, 
with 6 compleinentarv days at the end, which were 
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to be celebrated as festivals, and M'ere dedicated to 
Virtue, Genius, jjaboiir, Oidiiion, Rewards. Eyerv 
fom-tli or 'Olynipic' year was to have a sixth 
conipleiuentaiy day to be called ‘revolution day,’ 
and every period of four years was to be called^ a 
Pranciade. Tire lirst, second, and third centiirial 
years— viz. IQO, 200, dOO wore to be conuuon yeans, 
the fourth centurial year 400 was to be a lea|i-yoar, 
and this was to continue till the fortieth ceiiturial 
year 4000, whieli was to be a common year. Tlie 
luoiitiis were to he divided into three jiart-s of 10 
days each, called decades. The names of the 
months and the day.s of the Gregorian calendar to 
whieh they corresponded were as follows : 

Vt*iul6iiiiah’e(\'iiilnge) Sfipt 22 mnet. 21, 

Bmiiniio (Poggy) 22 Nw. 20, 

Priiiiaire (Sleeky) 21 „ Doc, 20. 

Nlvoso (Siio'vy) Dee. 21 Jnn. JD. 

IMwiosc (Ilniny) -ttvii. 20 „ Ptsb. 38. 

Ventoso (WitKiy) i> Jfav. 20. 

Qcrmliin! (niuiiiiiig) Mnr. 21 i. Aiiv. 10. 

Ploieal (IDowory) Apr. 20 „ Mny 10. 

Pmii'itil (Rasttu-i!) Miiy 20„Jimol8. 

.AIirSSMoi' Gfoi'VOSt) JiiiiQ 10 II July 18. 

‘riiei'tiililnr (Hear) July 10 n Aug. 17. 

Fnictiilor G’ruit) Aug. 18 i, Sept, 10. 

Bv Napoleon's coiiirnand this new system was 
ahofished, and the use of tlio Grey;oriau ealeiular 
resuiued on Jaiuiavy 1, 1800. 

In the .lowiah cnlendar, whoao reclconinj^ counts 
the years dofvnwivrds from tlio Creathm, the year 
is Ituii-solar and may ho ordinary or oiubollsmic. 
An ordinary year has 12 nioinlis (Slid days), an 
ombolismio year 18 nionths (S84 days). The 
names of tlio months aro Tisri, Hesvan, Kislev, 
Tohot, Sohat, Adar (with Veadar in einholismlo 
years), Nisaii, Yiar, Bivan, Taninz, Ah, Elnl j the 
Now Yoav (Isb Timi), which falla hotwoon 6th 
Septoinher and 6th October, foil in the .Towish 
year 6049 on 6fch Soptemher 1888. — For the Moliam- 
niedaii caleiulai', see llKaiitA. Othor infornm- 
tion as to (liiVoronccs in tlio method of tlino- 
reolconliig will ho found at CunoNOLOftY, Tho 
Ecclesiastical calendar will ho treated at Easi'ku, 
Saints, and other arfclclo.s: for tho Positivist 
calendar, sec Positivism j see also Month, Yicak. 

CftlOiKlcv is a Persian ivord ( meaning ’gi-eater' ) 
used fiomowlinb loosely for dervishes in Persia and 
Central Asia. Sec Diiuvisu. 

Caliiiulcrlng: is the term auplietl to tho process 
of linis-Uing by pvcftswve tlie Buriaco cif linen, cotton, 
and otlicr textile fabrics, as well as paper. It ia 
usually done by pa.ssing the fabric liobween cylinders 
pressed together with great force. Tho familiar 
domcHtic processes of starching ami ironiug nH'ord 
tho simplest illtistiutious of the object ami ro.sult 
of cnlenaering. The patent domestic maiigle cllbcts 
the snmo object a-s the Hat iron, and somcAvhat 
re,somblcs tlio simpler ealendcrlng enyines of the 
mamifactui'cv. 

In Beetling (fpv.), the cloth is beaten in a way 
which pro(luce.s a snppio, leuthcrv linisli ; ))iit in 
calendering, tho pro,s.siire is applied cuntinnally 
across the whole width of the fabric, which stitleiis 
it and gives it a iinish more like paper, 

Cnlcmltii's are made with from ,3 to 12 cylinders, 
usually calleil howls, hut the number of tlicse does 
not commonly exceed si.x. There are always one or 
luore of the bowls made of paper or cotton pressed 
into a .solid tnfl.ss by liydraulic ai>parafcUH. These 
hare a hard yet cousiderahly elastic surface, and 
are not liable to warp like wood. They reijuiro to 
he turned very accurately. Tlio other howls, where 
ivood Is not employed, are of steel, chilled ca.sfc.iron, 
or liruss. One or iiioro of tho metal cylimler.s are 
made ao that they can be heated with steam, gas, 
or hot ir<jn bars. 

Printed calicoes, after being starched, are usually 
.smoothed by passing them betu'eeu hmvls or 


cylinders of hardwood and one of brass under con- 
siderable pressure, 'riiis is called mangling. _ Wliafc 
is called tlie SAviss Iinish for cotton fabrics is don© 
by a similar proee-ss in which Lwoater pressure is 
employed, but it is termed caleiuloring. In the 
simple-st inacliino three bowls aro imed, two of 
paper or cotton, and one of polished iron. A still 
liighcr gloss or glaze is juit upon cloth by a friction 
oaleiider iu which the metal roller is driven at a 
slightly greater .speed than tho paper ones, Either 
hot or Cold calenderin'' may lie employed for tlieso 
fabrics, whicli are usually damped previously. 

Jiito and strong linen clotli are subjected to lieavy 
Cftleiuleviiig, the prc.sHuro being applied to tho 
cyliiulors either by leveas or hydranlie power. Quo 
Iciiid of hydraulic calender for these goods works 
under a total pressure of eighty-livo tons. 

Calenders arc now used at most paper-mills for 
putting a smootli finish, or it may be a high glaze, 
upon paper. Tlie annexed figure shows oiio with 
si.x bowls. 'I'he three IioavIs, 1', P, P, arc made of 





oomin'e.ssed paper or cotton, and tho other three, 
I, 1, Is, arc of ciiiiled cast-iron. Tho bowl, I.s, is 
lieatctl with steam, and tho caro rcmiired iu using 
this cylinder is shown by the fact tliat it must bo 
turned on tho inside as well as on the onlside to 
insure a uniform temperature on the surface. This 
calender is 1 1 feet high, is driven by a Hteam-ongiuo 
of 20 liorse-powor, and the imi.ximnm pressure 
applied does not exceed ]0 tons. As the lignre 
shows, the pre.s.suro is regulated by scrow.s, S, and 
eoinpound levers, L, niio of each being attached to 
eacli of tho two end frames, The arrows shoiv tho 
ilivGCtion tho paper takes over the cylinders. 

Some calenders used for the swiss'ing, or ordinary 
caleudcving, of ealicii have tho same uunibcY 
bowls as slmwii ia tho figure, hut in thorn tho pajicr 
and the metal ones are arranged alternately. Bnch 
calenders have the same arrangement of screws and 
compound levers. Machines similar in construction 
to tho one above descrilicd, hut witli all tlie rollers 
of iron, and also called calomlers, aro used for 
rolling india-rubber into sheets for coahs, shoes, 
&c. 
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Calciuls (Lat. Kalcndm)^ tlio first day of each 
Roman month, winch was divided into Calends^ 
Nonas, and Ides. The Calends always fell ni^ou 
tlio first of the iiumtli 5 in ilareh, May, Jnlj', 
and Octobev, the Nones on the 7th, ami the Idea 
on tlio Idbh ; and in tlic rcinainiim months, the 
Nones on the 5tli, and the Ides on the I3th. The 
Calends meant ori^iimlly the day on wliich the 
order of days avus proclaimed ; tlie Nones were 
so called from being the nud/i day before the 
Ides, reckoning inclusively ; and tlio Ides pnih- 
ably from an Etruscan verb signifying to tlivide, 
becanso they nearly halved the month. This three- 
fold division also Uotermined the reckoning of the 
days, wliich aa’cio not distinguished as with ns 
liy the ordinal nuuihera second, third, &c., 
hilt as follou's : Those between the Calends and 
tlic Nones were termed the dnus before the Nones; 
those between the Nones and tlio Ides, the days 
before the Ides ; and the remainder, the days before 
the C'aleiid.i of tlio next luontii. Thus, tho Ides of 
Jamiary happening <ui the 13th ol that inontli, 
tlic next day would not be termed hy a Latin 
Avriter tlio hitli, bub t?io lOiA before the Vulcnds of 
February, reckoning inchisivel}’— i.e. reckoning 
bobii tho 14th of Jaimary and the Isb of Kch- 
ruary, and so on to the last, Avhich AA’as teriiie<l 1 
pridie C'dhndas. 

Ad Kulsudas Grtmis Avas a Roman proverbial j 
saying, practically efiuivalenb to ‘never.* The j 
Roman Calends were the usual days for payment I 
of rout, interest, &c. 5 but as tho Greeks did not 
use that nrode of veekoning, a ^Kistponemcub of 
payment ‘to the Greek Calends ’ simply meant a 
refusal to pay altogotlier. It is said that the 
Emperor Augustus fretiuontly used the jihrase, 
Avlilcli aftorAvards became a i>ruvuvh. 

Crt'iciltlirc, f-n old term of Spanish origin for 
a species of temporary delirium or fever occiUTlng 
<m uoaid ship in liob climates, and probably duo to 
tlio oll'ocb of o.xposuro to the direct rays of the sim. 
The dcscrintious of the disease are rather fanciful 
and contradictovy, but it seems often to have been 
accompivnied witn doUvlons fancies. 

Cal'g'tiryj a toAA-n of tlio North-Avest Territory 
of Canada, Avith station on tho Canadian Pacilic 
RailAA'ay, ‘2202 miles IV. of iloiitrenl. It 8tand.s 
3380 feet above seadovol, in a browl and level 
valley between the Roav and EMioav rivers, has 
numerous stores, and is a trading centre for a 
wide district, much of which is taken up for cattle- 
ranching. It dates from 1884. Pop. (1886) 1600. 
— There is a bay of this name on the north-west 
const of the island of Mnll in Scotland, 

Calliouii, John Caldwell, an American 
otatc.sman, avus born in AbbcA’ille District (now 
county), South Carolina, Mardi 18, comiitiii' isssio u.8. 
1782. Ho Avas of Irisli Preshy- »•? J. d. upr’neon. 
terian descent. He graduated at voiin-nuy. 

Yale College in 1804 Avith lionours, and became a 
successful InAvyev. Entering congrm as a repro- 
seutativo from his native state in 1811, ho at 
once took a prominent place before the coiintiy as a 
HUppAwtov <if the mcasAives wliicli letl to the war of 
1812'16 AA-ith Great Britain. In 1810 lie snpiwrtcd 
a hill for establishing a protective tarill', and re- 
jioi'teil to congress a measure for tho creation of 
a natiimal banln In 1817 iio joined Monroe’s 
cabinet as Secretary of Wav, and in 1819, at tlie 
request of congress, submitted a plan for nn 
extensive system of internal improvements. His 
labours in tlie reorganisation of the war department 
Avoro of extreme A-aliie to the countiy. He Avaa 
vicc-jiresiclent of the United States under the 
\)re.sitieney of Jolin Q. Adams (1826-29), and under 
that of General Jackson from 1829 to 1832, Avhen he 
veaigued the odice. He prepared tlic first draft of 


tluj South Carolivxi Exiiosition of 1820, a docu- 
ment of 66 printed pages, wliich distinctly marks 
tltc eonAuteucement of a new stage in M\' Calhomi’s 
career. In this paper ho aiiTtonnced the doctrine 
that nstatecMA nullify unconstitutional Iuayh, tlie 
princi|)al rea.scui set forth for the proposed exorcise 
of this alleged right being the dilVering interests of 
difleront sections of the ccniiitry, free trade being 
regarded as higlily advantageous to the more 
.sontlicrn states, and a protective tariil' being con- 
ceded to be no lass desirable for other parts of tlie 
country. Tho lireach in liLs personal frioulsliip for 
President Jackson (1830) completely freed him 
fitnii old party affiliations, and left him free for 
a iiCAv political career. His Address to the People 
of South Carolina ( 1831) set forth Avith great force 
his noAvly developed tlieoiy of state rights. The 
paasage hy ^uth Carolina in 1832 of tho nnlU- 
fication ordinance Avas tlio occasion of his rcsigna- 
tion of the- vice-prcsidcAAcy, and of hie entering tho 
United States senate, Mr Callioim aecepteil the 
compromise taritl of 1833, Tlie remaindDr of his 
political career was that of a leader of tlie states- 
viglita moA'anent, and a cliampion of tho real or 
fiii]»pcwe<l interests of the slave-holding states. 
Jloro clearly tlian almost any other man in tlic 
country lie understood the radical (liHereiiccs then 
existing Letwoen tho social and imlnstrial .systems 
of the northern and southern .states, and foresaw 
the bloody consequences avIiicIa wight sooner or 
later result from those din’erences. He left tho 
senate in 1843, and in tho following year hocamo 
Secretary of State xmder President Tylqv, in which 
capacity lie signeil n treaty hy wliicli it Avas pro- 
uohcaI tnat Texas shOAAhl be aAUAexetl to the Uaaaoaa, 
In 1846 he re.sumcd his jilace in tho senate. Ho 
HtreiAAAonsly opjmseil the wav of 18-16-47 withMcxieo. 
lie died at Washington of pulmonary disease, com- 
biiitHl Avith a cardiac alVcction, March 31, 1960. 
Mr Cnihoim, though not a man of great learning, 
posses.sed liigli intellectnal. jjower, lino logical 
ability, enormous capacity for lahonr, keen political 
foresight, and .strong Avil) ; and his personal in- 
tegrity and moral purity Avere ixei’er called in 
question. Tlio Life of Calhomh by li. S. Jenkins 
(1861), contains most of the accessihlc details of 
Ills pemonol career. See also his collected AA’orks 
(6 a'oIh. 1863-54), Avith a Life hy R. K. CrdU6, and 
H. von Holst’s JoA/i C'. Calhoun (1882). Tlielattcr 
b(Hjk diwiussea the leading events of Callioun’s 
career as vIcavciI from an anti-slavory stanilpoiiit. 
\Yith Henry Clay aA«l Daniel Webstev he fcnimKl 
‘tho great triuinvirato ’ of Ameriean {lolitical 
Iwulors, which was not a tviAunvivato iiA tlio sense 
of a clo.so political nuion, fur tlio threo great 
orators W'cre iiCArer closely nssociated, and Aveio 
oReii in aiitagoiiism. Jlr Calhoun seriously re- 
gardeil slavery os a blessing to nil coucorned Avith 
It; and the .systematic defence of that institution 
AA'as tho main ]>urp(kScof almost all his public acts 
during tho later half of his life. Jlr Callumn was 
tall and slender, Avith a thin, deeply lined and 
angular face. His hriglit and expressive oye.s wlien 
lie Avas speakiug in puTdic added much to tlic etrect 
of liis iuinaasioiieil oratory. He avrs a brilliant 
talker, aiul had a large following of AA’avm personal 
friemls. 

Cnli' (Santiago dk), a toA\’n of Colombia, on a 
trihAitary of the Ilio Cauca, 3300 feet above tlie 
sea, about 50 miles SE. of Huenaventiira liy rail; 
has a considemblo trade Avitli that port. Pop. 
13,000. 

ClkUbi’C} or Caliber, i.s a technical name for 
the diameter of the boro of a iireni'in, Avlietlier a 
piece of ordnance or a small-avni. If the Aveapon is 
rilled its calibre is measured, not from the bottom 
I of the gi-oovcs, but from tlio smooth anrfaco betAveen 
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tliein, technically caUeil tlw ‘lamia.’ OKluawee 
filing solid shot «'ere formerly denoted Ly the 
Mcigdit of ciidi allot, as 24-pouiuler, d8-iioiinder, 
&c. ; movtais ami sUell-gu»i» hy theii- calUn'C, as 
Ifi-iiicli moltin', J 0-incli sliell-giiii, «Sro. ;l»utnowtliat 
all guns (ire sliell, bids rule is nob always observed. 
It lias become usual to ilesigimte gnns heavier 
tliiui tlie SO-poiiiulei', together with all howitzera 
aiul mortals, by their calibre, and lighter natures 
by the weiglit of the shell ; but in every case the 
weight of the gun itself is also siwcified, as the 
17'b inch gun of 100 tons, the 80-poun<ler of 5 fams. 
Miieliiiio thins ((i.v.) mul rides nro always chissilicil 
by tlioir calibres. 

Cilllco-priiitliig. In its widest sense this Ls 
the art of luiininting eoloins on textile surfaces, 
but tlie term is almost restricted to the nrintiiigof 
coloured iiattenus on cotton cloth or calico. Tlie 
art, doubtless, arose from the inherent hive of man 
for ornament, for we lind savage races rudely 
decorating, u’itli pimnentH or with charred patterns, 
their dresses formed of such materials as the Irark 
oi tvees or skins of animals. Pig. 1 I'ciwcseuts a 



portion of a in'iiiiitive fiamo made of the leaves of 
a species of Paiulanus, and used in the Piji Ulauds 
for iniiitiiig a pattern on cloth formed of the hark 
of tlio paper mulberry. Between a mode of print- 
ing; fahries like tliis, or oven by the IiuUau niethod 
with carved liunil hlncks, and the art as now 
pmetised in liiigland and other i»arts of Kmopo, 
tliero is a great and stiiking contrast, sinco the 
wonderful ro.sults now ohtiiincd in oiir callco-iuniit- 
ing require tho ap]»lication of the highest cbcmkal 
and meehninea! skill along witli tho ahl of trained 
designoas for tltc patterns. 

Except in the use of steam printiiig-machiuos, 
witli engraved rollers and other nimlern imjnove- 
inciitH, the ancient Egyjitians printed coloiii-s upon 
cloth in nuicli tlie samo way as it is done at the 
present day. Calico-printing is also a very ancient 
art in India, Persia, and China. Calico derives its 
Englisli iianio froiii Calicut, a town in tho Indian 
di.striet of JIalabnr, wliere cottoii-priiitiiig was 
foviuevly cavried on extensively. 'I’he art SGCina to 
liavt! been practised for centuries in Asia Minor and 
the JiCvant before we Jirsbhear of it as an industry 
in Holland, nt Hamlnirg, and at Aiigshnrg. There 
are smne liits of hlook-jiiiiiteil silk stnlf known, 
^Yll^c\l expei-ts consider to Ire Sicilian work of tlie 
13th century. About tho close of the l7th century 
Augsljiirg liad become eelebrnterl for its jirintetl 
cotton and linen fabrics, and by tliat time the art 
had also l)eeii introduced into Switzerland and 
Alsace. Tho first calico i>rint-work in England 
u’us established near Itichmoiid, about tlie year 
1676, by a Pi'enclinmii, 


Pi'iitiiiKf uitil JloHcv ^. — In the procc.ss of 

te.xtile printing tlio iirst stc]) is tlie drawing out of 
a design. Tlic workmen of Eastern iiafcioiis then 
cut this out on a lilock of wood if the pattern is 
simple, or on a series of blocks if it is comjilex, a 
clilTerent block being used for each colour. Ihit iu 
■iVostorn Europe, wliere the printing requires to bo 
done with great accuracy and speed, engraved 
cij|>iK5Y vollci-s are used, Hloek-priutiug is, how- 
ever, soinetinie.s employed iii England to fill in 
additional colours on a print inahily i)roduccd by 
eiigravcil cytindeis, and si»ccial patterns are to a 
.small extent entirely obtained from blocks. Some 
ingenious prfM:e.“.ses are in use for producing tiio 
patterns on the copper lollors. yometiiuo.s these 
are engraved by a peculiar niethod, somotiincs they 
nrepnncheti, but most fremiently perhaps they are 
nut uiioii the copper liy tlie iiiill-and-uio process. 
Tlie die is a small cylinder of soft steel, about an 
iueli ill diameter, upon wliicli a pattern is cut. It 
i.s then hardened and used to iinnress a rover.se upon 
another cylinder called tlio mill, which in turn is 
liiirdened and used to impress the pattern upon tho 
printing ivdler. Tlio iiso of these copper eylinderri 
or rollers involves a large outlay, tlie stock of them 
in some largo calico print-works excoodiiig in value 
a humired thonsaiul ])()umls, For some patterns, 
sncli asHiKits upon luiudUcvcliiofs, pruduoeu by dis- 
cluivgiiig tho coloiiv, per/i)rateil_ plates aro used. 

— Tho priiicijdc of a calico- 
priiibiug iimehino will lie understood by tho anno.xed 
diagram ( (ig. 2), whieli shows in cross section tlio 
an-angement of rollers and cohmv-boxoH for jivo- 
diicing a pattern 
iu three culonrs. 

11 is the largo ecu- 
Lml ilrum, wliiehis 
thickly cushionod 
with some soft 
material. Hound 
bids (Irnm revolves 
mieiKlIcssblnnkct, 

E, which serves to 
guule the oaUco, 

H. Each of tlio 
throe engraved 
copper cyliuders, 

H, 11, Jl, 'prints a 
portion of the pat- 
tern. These are 
placed against the 
ilnim, over winch 
the calico move.'' to Fig. 2. 

riHieive the impres- 
sion from tbttui. \V, AV, W' are wood voUors 
covered with cloth, and dip into colour-lmxcs, 
C, C, O, as thev revolve, each imparting its (iolour 
to its own cvluider. Two long hlades called the 
‘lint doctor’ and the ‘colour doctor’ act iijioii 
the-so eyliiider.s, the one removing loiwo lihi'u, the 
other Kuporlluoiis colour. Eig. .3 gives a view of a 
complete machine for jiriiitiug ten colours, tho 
anwugements in it being much the same as for a 
Binallcr nunther, It. shows that tlie iron mamlrils 
which support tho jirintiiig-cylinders ro.st in hearings 
on mkIo frames, and that these cyliudeiM vex’olvo by 
toothed wheels working iu the teotli of a largo spur 
wheel. The small wlieels are fixed on the iron 
, nmiulril.s, and there is a system of screws, lovers, 

' and weights for pressing tlie <:o])])or cylinders against 
I the eontVal drum. These eyliiidovs renuirc to lie 
adju.steil with mathematical precision in order to 
print Aficuratoly. Eig. 3 ropresents a niacliine 
made by Messrs ilathev & Platt, Salford, illns- 
tvated iu the Tvxii7o Jifcnnifacturei' for 1337. IVlien 
Hillcr-printliig was introduced, nearly a Inmdrod 
yearn ago, only one colour was \iriuted at a time, 
the niachuie.s having but one printiiig-cyliiulor. 
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Mfiehinos arc now made to iirint as many ns sixteen 
colours at one operation. 

Cotton or linen can very seldom lie jiermnnently 
dyed liy merely iininorsiii{f it in a dyeing solution. 


Fig. a 

But to got an idea of one or two very simple ways 
of producing a pattern on calico, let ivs suppose tlutt 
it can. If we print dots or -stars in wax upon calico 
and innuerse it in some tiyc, tlie wax acts as a 
resist wliicli can afterwards lie removed, aiul we get 
a white pattern on a colonved gvonnil. The same 
result can ho obtained hy cliemically discharging 
the colour ill the form of dots or stais after the 
fahrie is dyed. .Still more simple is the plan of 
printing a tlei'iee in one colour oii /t wliite ground. 

— The prodiictiim of patterns umii 
calico is, however, of no service unless the dye 
can lie I'lxed upon the cotton Hbvc. _ What iacalletl 
a ‘mordant’ is rerjuirod for tliis pnrjioso. A 
mordant has been figuratively deserilrod ns an 
agent with tivo hands, one of which grn.Hj».s the 
cloth and the otlier the dye. lb must have the 
douiile property of u'lheriiig to the fibre and of 
forining an insoluhle compound with the dye. 
Among the mordants commonly used are .solutions 
of acetate of alumina or ‘ red liquor,’ ^ acetate 
of iron or ‘black liiiuor,’ and salts of tin. The 
mordant is usually applied to the cloth before 
the dye, but sometimes tiiey are printed on 
together. Flour, starch, dextrin, and other sub- 
stances are used to thicken mordants in oivler to 
bring them to a proper consistency for printing. It 
is important to kccjiiii mind tliat the inaoliine most 
frequently prints only mordants, not colonies. As 
these have usually little or no colour, some of a 
fugitive eiiaracter is added in order to ‘sighten’ the 
pattevn. This enables the printer to aeo that the 
iiatterii is being nniforndy printeij on the cloth. 
The sigliteniiig colour disaimears in the dunging 
in-ocoss previous to dyeing. Tlie same mordant may 
lie printed of dill'ercnt degi'ee.s of .strength on the 
same piece of calico ; so also may different kinds of 
mordants. 

alumina and iron mordants are 
printed hy themseh'cs (i.o. not mixed with dye) on 
tlie calico tliey require to ho_ ‘aged’ in order to 
dissipate the acetic acid by wliieli they are iield in 
solution and fix tlie oxides of aluminium atul iron 


within the cotton fibre. Tlie aging u'as formerly 
ellected hy hanging tlie cloth up for days in a 
wami moist room. It is now acconiplislied much 
more quickly hy pfts.sing it .slou ly but continuously 
thmngh a cliamber heated to a tempera- 
ture of fi-om 80" to 1120“ F., the air being 
inoiatenGtl nearly to saturation by jets 
of steam. 

Dunging . — The calico requires to be 
next passed through a mixture of hob 
water aiul cow-dung in order to remove 
any nntlccoinpo.scd mordant reinaiiiiiig 
in the libra Instead of eoM’-duiig, solu- 
tions of nhosphate, silicate, or arseniate 
of soda, nave lieen largely used in recent 
year.s. The cloth is washed ruiee or 
twice after the dunging, and is then 
ready for the dyeing process, The aging 
and dunging ]irf)ee,s.s(‘.s described here, 
apply only to the madder style and its 
inodilicaMnns. 

Various b'tgles o/Piuii(iiig . — Tliore are 
.several inethod-s of producing coloured 
patterns noon calico. Tlie.se are called 
styles. Thus the process of dyeiim a 
iiioixlautcd pattei'u with maddens called 
the madder style ; that of dyeing cloth 
over an entire mordanted surface, upon 
which a pattevn is often produced by 
afterwards locallvdiscliarging the colour, 
iscflikHl the padding style; that of tonic- 
ally printing insoliude colour-s is called 
the pigincnt'style ; ami that of producing 
a pattern hy printing a mixture of mor- 
dants and dyes to he fixed hy steam is 
called the ateain style; Prints in which rndign and 
aniliuo block, termed oxidation eohnivs, are used, 
receive a peculiar treatment. 

Madder Stijle . — One of the dyes which has been 
used from a remote period is Madder ( q.v. ). Since 
the romarkahlo discovery in 1800 of a method of 
artificially nreparing Alizarin (q.v.), its cliief colour- 
ing principle, the aitillcial inoduct has gradually 
emne to bo much mine largely used than the dye 
from madder roots. But the process for printing 
alizarin is pn-actienlly the sniiio as that for madder. 


Fig. i. 

Suppose that a pattern in three colours is required, 
it can be produced in tliis way by using only 
madder or alizavin. aa the dye. Three mordants are 
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employed in printiiij; on tlie pattern. One of these is 
‘ reel liqnoi’,’ another is ‘Llack or iron liquor,’ and the 
tluvd k a mixtuve of these two. A separate roller 
and coloiir-box (rcallVi in tliis case, a inordant-hox ) 
i.s nsed for each of these in the nrintin/j-inachine. 
\Vlion the elotli is printed, aged, ounged, and dyed, 
tlic re.sult is that, with the satnesoliition of alizarin, 
the ainmina (red liquor )nior<laiit has jTiwltieedaTed, 
the iron mordant a pniulo, and the mixed monlant 
a chocolate colour. Tlie aeeoinpanying woodents 
represent a jiattem thus prmlaeeil. Fig. 4, A, shows 
file chocolate portion from the first i-oIJer, B the 
jmi'ide portion from the .second mller, C tlie i*ed 
portion from the tinvd vtiUev, and D the cmnplcto 
pattern made np of all three colmnn. Tlie^ iini»ie.s- 
fiion fi'om each I'oller is shown sojiamtely in these, 
hwt the full pattern is printed at _one ojreratioii 
in the inacliine. If a do.sigu k requii’ed with eacli 
of these eoloin-s in two .shades, then each mordant 
is prepared of two .strengths, and .six vollei's ai'O 
nccessaiT to print the patteni, one dye-lmth )>eiiig 
used ftfl lioforo. 

The dyeing consists in tmHsliig the mordanted 
calico tlirongh a solution of alizarin in adyo-lieck or 
oisteni heated liy steam, over which is .Hujiportwl a 
winch, which .SGiVes to draw’ the elotli in aeontimiouH 
manner tlirongh the dye until it is saturated with 
thn colour. The operation of ‘clearing’ follows the 
dyeing, and this is clfected hy hoiling the cloth in 
soap and water. Clearing i'emove.s any dye from 
the unmnvdanted privtions of the calico, leaving the 
pattern sharp and distinct. 

2‘iHidiurf Stjik. — 'When a mordant is applied, not 
to any )mvticvUav part, hut to the whole surface of 
the calico, by the padding-niacliine, it k said to Ihj 
padded. The mordant is goncmlly cither red or 
Ijlack liquor, or a mixture <»f lioth. The machine 
consists (if a jiair of cylindem over a trough con- 
tniiihigthcsomtion, thi-ough rvhioh and lietwcon the 
voUci'S the cloth is uuule to pass. It is then dried 
in a long licated cliamlier, and the design printed 
iipijii it in an acid discharge, such u-s citric acid and 
a suit of riotnsli. When tlic calico Is dunged and 
dyed in ali/arlii and otiior solutions, a white pattern 
iHiirodneed on a eolonrod ground, hecanso tlie dye 
docs not nttaeli itself to tlio parts where the acid 
iiii.xtnro has hcen printod. A ]>attcrii may also be 
lirintinl in a stronger mordant than that used for 
the padded gioiiiul, so that wc can have, for 
cxaniplo, n dark purple, ns well ns a white device, on 
a pnle purple ground. The white device may l>e 
aftcrw'jirdm wholly or jiartly filled with colour, and 
in this way designs in mimerons slmde.s or colour.s 
are produced. 

IndiijQ Dyeinn uud rfiiiitiiy. — Owing to its 
choiincul peculiarities this simstaiice is unlike 
other coUaniug matters in ordinary use. The hluc 
Indigo (q.v.) of {•oiiimureo k insoluhle in water, 
dihito acids, and alknlie.s, and therefore iintndaptcd 
for tlic work of tliu calico-jirintcr. But this in- 
soluble indigo can be changed by deoxidation into 
soluble white indigo, wliicli is cnjiable of penetrat- 
ing cotton niivc; ainl w’licn calico is ' dipi>ed ’ into 
white indigo and exposed to air, it becomes liJue 
hv absolution of oxygen. In inacticc a atone 
cistern or vat k uscil for the dipping. It is nearly 
filled with water, and then blue indigo, .sulphate 
of iron ( copperas), and linro me added. In tlie vat 
jirotnxidc or iron is .separafed liy the lime from the 
copperas and eliangeil into the jieroxide bv alisorb- 
iug osygeu from the indigo, thus r-mincing it to 
white indigo. For light bbie-s the calico only 
requires to bo iminer.sed a coujile of iiitiiuto.s, but 
fur darker shades repeated dijipiwgs iiibu indigo 
solutions of various .strengths are necessary. There 
is an arrangement by whicli tho calico, 'which is 
hooked upon frame.s, is exjHi.sed to the air after 
each dipping for the absorption of oxygen. 


When a wliite ])attern is to he juodneed on an 
indigo-blue gnntnd, it is jiHtifced in rosist-pasto on 
the calico before it is dyed. Tiiis pa.ste varies in 
composition, one kind being made np witli sulphate 
of zinc, nitrate of cnpjier, and soap, thickened with 
gum. On tho resist being removed after dyeing, 
the white device aiipoar.s. Clearer whites can, 
however, be oiitaiuod hy iiyiuting a pattern in some 
discharging medium on tlio dyed cloth. Ciiromate 
of |)ota.s}i and oxalic acid separately applied — that 
is, uithev being pviuteil on and passed tlivough tiio 
other — will clVect the discharge of the blue colour. 

Since 1883 a process lias been to some extent 
cmpUiycd for printing patterns in indigo, which for 
thk purpose is made into a thick paste with caustic 
fmdft and Indian-cnrn starch, and tlum printed 
upon calico pvcvuiusly padded in a sidutiim of 
Gmeose (q.v.). In the pre.scnco of alkalies and in 
contact with steam, glucose k an energetic redue- 
iu}^ agent. lu this process the ordinary blue 
inuigo is also rodiiceil to white indigo, and is 
iminediatelj' fixed on the cotton fibre. It then 
becomes bine in contact with air. 

Artificial indigo (see iNpriio), whicli was first 
made in 1878, is, owing to its higli price, nob luncli 
employed in piiuting, hut in some cases it is 
nseful, ancli ns with light shnde.s and small 
designs. 

Chrome Yellow . — This i.s chromate of load, which, 
when prepared as a jiigmcnt, is largely used hy 
houseqiaiuters. In civUco-pvinting it is ofitaiiied 
by two operations. A mixtuve of acetate and 
nitrate of lend is lirst iivintod on tlio clotli ns a 
monlmit aud lixetl hy diluio suljdiuvic acid, uv, if 
the nature of the jiattorn requires it, by other 
agents. The calico is then worked in a warm 
Holutiou of hichrojuate of potash, which uvikIucck a 
yellow colour, and if caustic soda or milk of linio 
ho added to* the solntion, tliis is deepened Into an 
orange. Chrome yellow i« a permanent coleuv 
upon cotton. 

Ituliyo JtlHC and Chrome Oranne . — Tho jn’oclnc- 
tiou of an orange pattovn on a 'bine ground has 
heeii a very «wcccs.«ful .stylo in the iiands of some 
calico-piintei's. After what has boon said it will 
he cn-sily umlorstood that heforo dyeing in tho 
indigo vat a rcskt can ho juinted vvibli a lead basis, 
which can he evontually changed to orange, By 
means of resists and acids tlii.s style can ho varied 
so ns to have in the same ilusigii orange, yellow, 
white, and two shades of blue, to’gothev with green, 
if lhiis.shui bine lie nrldud to tho yellow. 

CatcrJai k a siib-stanee nsetl iii both dyeing and 
tamiiug (Mje C.vTKcnu}. It is tho wmvee of 
immei’ous .shado.s of brown, fawn, gray, and dial), 
which are fa.st, and can ho eombined with tho 
colours obtained from madvlev. Catechu fixes 
mulily upon cotton fibre, hut its colouring juin- 
ciplo requiro.s to be oxidised by sucli agents as lime- 
water, hicUwuuato of potusli, or a salt of copper. 

Logwood . — In calico-printing logwood is u.sod 
with iron, alumina, amt elirominm mordants. It 
is employed for black and chiicolate eohmrs. 

rigment .SVy/c.— Formerly tins style rvas alnio.st 
confined to printing with artiiiebil nltiumavine, but 
it has been iimch ilevclopod of late years. Other 
colonin, as vermilion, cadmium yellow, nhromc 
yellow, Gnignet’.s (ehronnum) green, ochres, and 
niiibcm, are now printed as jiigmeuts on cloth. 
These colouin are not solubh*, as’ is the case with 
those used in other stylos, but must Vio ground to 
fine jHiwder and luixed with albumen before being 
priiilctl. Tlic ealieo is afterwards o.xjmsed in a 
close chamhev to steam, whicli coagulates tho 
albiiiiieii and fi.xes tho piginont. Either white of 
egg or blood albumen is employed, and some of the 
coUiui's so printed have great hvilliaucy. 

Steam Style . — What are technically called steam- 
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coloms arc fixed upon cotton bj' the agency of steam. 
For these the calico is first ‘ prepared ’ by a naddine 
with stannate of soda, and souring Avitli dilute snl- 
piuivic acid, for the purpose of depositing oxide of 
tin in the fibre. In this style tlie monlants and 
colours are mixed together and piinted on the 
cloth. '^Yhcn, for example, alizarin is applied in 
this M’ay, a inixtuvo is made of the dye with the 
acetate of alnmirm, or acetate of lime, along with 
some thickening body such as .starch. The printed 
stnlfis either at once steamed in a suitableoliamber 
or ])iec6 of aiiparatns, or it is first exposed for 
some lioiins to tlie air, and then steamol for from 
half an hour to move than twice as long. Alizarin 
colours are not quite so heniitifiil when pmdiiced in 
this ivay ns udicn dyed upon mordants by the old 
madder jn-oces-s above described ; but tliis steam 
process lias the great advantage of enabling them 
to be used in combination with pigments and other 
colouring matters, thiekeiied with albumen, since 
the steam also fixes the latter, n.s explainetl in the 
last paragraph. By the old ivay, if tiiesc pigment- 
colours are used in the same design witli madder, 
they require to he put in with hand-blocks. Among 
the ‘ steain-cohmvs ' which have been in use for 
some length of time are tho.se from Brazil-wood and 
other dyowoods, the yel!o\\' from Persian bendes, 
cochineal red, and Prussian hluc. 

Sjnrit Sfylc . — In this, as in the steam style, the 
made-up cmouis are applied topically. Such dye.s 
aa those from Persian berries and sapauwooil are 
eompounded with oxymuriate of tin and other sub- 
fitanoos, and printed on the calico. They arc not 
Htcamocl after printing, but simply dried at a 
modovato tomiioraturc, aged for a .short time, and 
washed. The colours are liright hut not perma- 
nent. The name has arisen from the tin compounds 
used being called ' spirits.’ 

Aniline JiUtcL—Thia is not merely the only 
permanont colour from aniline, but it is one of the 
fustosfc colours known. One of the mixtures used 
to produce it is eomposod of chloride of aniline, 
sulphide of copper, chloride of ammonium, and 
clilorato of potasli, thickenctl with starch. Move 
I'ceontly vanadium .salt.s have boon aubstitnteil for 
sulpMuo of copper, but both mixtures arc vised. 
The calico is nearly colourless when newly printed, 
but it gradually {farkens by oxidation when Imng 
np in warm and moist air. 

Other Aniline AYith the exception of 

black, the colours from Aniline (q.v.), although 
fairly durable on silk and wool, are fugitive wimhi 
cotton. Sineo the diseovory of aniline maiive by 
I’evkiu in 185G, tlie numbev of patents taken out 
for aiiilino colcmv.s i.s about two hnndretl. The 
brilliancy of some of these, especially the ]Mir])les, 
is groat. Methyline bine, safl'ranhio (red), jiietli}’! 
green, auramino (yellow), Bisniark brown, and 
several other aniline coloms, are a good deal used 
in onlico-in uiting. Tliey arc fixed by various inor- 
clante, such as red liquor ^vith ar.senic, stainiic oxide 
with tannin, and tannin with tartar emetic ; or they 
may bo printed on the cloth with albumen as nig- 
moiits. Most aniline eolouns are steamed nftertney 
arc printed. Home of the l)e.st known do not har- 
monise n’oll with other colours, but they are much 
used for clioap prints. 

ficuis of the iHffnsfrJ/.— (Jatieo-printing in Great 
Britain is carried on chiefly about Manchester ami 
Glasgow, whore sumo very large factories exist. 
The amount of work wdiicli these can produce may 
he imagined when it is stated that one of them, 
pos-Hossing forty-fi^’o printiiig-maclunes, has the 
power of printing aimually 2(3,000 miles of calico. 
The distribution of calico-in inting machinc.sthvoiigh- 
out tlie n’oi'hl in 1882 u’as : England 640, Scotland 
280, Ireland 22, America oOO, Russia 150, Gennany, 
molnding Mulhouse (Miilhausen), 100, Franco 50, 


Austria 25, Switzerland 24, Portugal 15, and 
Holland 5. 

Fuftcr/w.— The great stride.s which calico-print- 
ing has made during the past fifty yeaus have been 
in the science of tiio art. The artistic merit of the 
patleiiLs xuiiitcd has made comparatively little 

I n-ogress. In 1840 IMr Tlioiiisoii ot Glitherdc said, 
leforc a parliameutaiy eoinmittee, 'tliat while the 
printing of calico had boconio one of the most 
refined of the chemical arts, the art of designing 
mtterns had retrograded.’ In 18.")l Mr Redgrave, 
R.A., refevriiig to the want of excellence in the 
designs of Kiiropcan garment fabrics, said : ‘ If we 
look at the details of Indian patterns, we shall he 
.surjivised at their extreme simplicity, and be led to 
wonder at their rich and satisfactory oU’ect.’ Up 
to the present time the patterns on many Indian 
ami Persian calicoes are still unmatched for beauty 
by the licst European designs. It cannot be denied, 
liowcvcr, that a considerable minibcr of the 
pattei-ii.s printed on the Continent and in England 
Irom Fi-ench designs are very ineritorioii.s. 

tliiriciit»_ a .seaport of Malabar, Madras pre.si- 
deucy, 0 ihUch N. of Beypur terminus, aiul 5(30 
SSli.' of Bmiibav. It was tlie first .spot in India 
visltml by Covifhain (148(3) and Vasco da Gama 
(1498), being then the chief emporium on the 
coast, with stately dwellings and magnificent 
pagodas. So iiopuious and powov/nl was it, that 
it twice repulsed the Portuguese, slaying their 
comiiiamlei- in 1500, and oxpolling Allniquovquc 
liinisolf, after a moniontavY success on lus part, 
in 1.510. In 1792, when it foil into tho luvmls 
of the English, owing to the ravages of war, the 
city was little hotter than a ruin. Since then ithas 
made considciuhlo pi-ogrcss in trade and population. 
It i.s tho lieadquartoi's of the Malabar district, and 
has a ciiatom-houso, salt dopOt, barracks} the 
anchorage is an open roadstead. The French Iiave 
timuploir or factory hero, and the right of flying 
their flag. The cotton cloth at fimt exported hence 
was called ‘calico’ by the English, and ‘calieute’ 
by tho I’ortiigueso. Pop. (1881) 67,086. See 
Logan’s Malahur (Madiits, 1887 ). 

CnIiV (a'lao spelt Cali^ih and Kkedif) was the 
title home by the succosaov of Moliaimiicil in 
temporal and rGligi(m.s authority (Arab. sing. 
Khalifuli ; fully Klialtfafc Rasftl lllflh, successor of 
the Apostle of Gml). 

The First Fohi* —Tlie Prophet leaving no 
son, tho wiso and good Anu-niiKit, father of liis 
favourite wife Ayeslinh, ivas elected by an assonibly 
of the faithful ((532 A.D.). On Omar’s death ((344) 
a council ot six appointed as third calif, Othm.'VN, 
the i‘ropliet'8 secretary and son-in law. He fixed 
tlio text of the Koran, and proventcil diapute.? by 
hnriiiiig all provious copies. His >veak govern- 
ment miswl complaints and iusurvoction on all 
sides. Bub ill Ilia reign Persia was finally subdued. 
IJy the capture of Herat, Merv, ami Ballch, 
Otlimau’B hohl on the country between that milf 
and tho Oxus was completed. He was besieged in 
Medina and imuxlered ( 050 ). 

On Alm-hekr’K aecefi.Hion, Molianimed’s prophetic 
rival, Mosailima, was defeated and killed by 
Kliftlid, ‘the Sword of God,’ and tlio Arabs were 
united in faith and in the holy war wliich the 
calif immediately declared against Syria. Khfllid 
roiitetl tlio Peraians in several battles; a Roman 
imperial army was severely defeated } Damascus 
capitulated ; Ihialbek and Eiiiesa fell. Abu-bola- at 
his death (&34) nominated the intrepid, sev'ere, and 
virtuous Omau, another fathor-in-law. Under him 
the war was coiitiimed. Jerusalem after a shaiqi 
coufiict siirrendered (037), and Omar rode thither 
from Medina with all Ids proviaioii.s and baggage 
on a camel to mfcify the terms. This only time did 
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one of the firsb llirue califs step heyontf tlie lioniestic 
cfivo i)f an‘l jiiisticc. Aleppo was surpris^eil; 

Aiitiocli yioMed wiLliout/i hlow; Tripoli ami Tyre 
were betrayeil. J3y tlie e»il of 638 Aim Obeidoli ami 
KlifiUil had all %vsa to tbo califate. Mean* 
Avliilu the little Arab Christian kingdom of HiMi 
Iifid been destroyed (6'^2). Tersia also fell. Witli 
the national batniev, she lost jvll hope at the four 
«iny.s' bftttlo of Kiuics/a bv tlie Tigris, 100 miles 
above Ctesiplioii (036). I’liree months after the 
battle, Cte.^plimi, tbe Persian capital, was taken 
and sacked, ami, Knfa being tonuded Instead 
Vest from tlie KHphmte.s, it soon disapiieared. 
Now Basra was fuiindeti. The ‘victory of victories’ 
nb Neliavoiid permittcel one army to reduce 
Eebatana and iMcdia, then to help the army 
of Syria to siilidiie Meso)iotainia and part of 
iVi’iiteuia ; and pcviuitte<l another army with Satd 
to conquer ns far ns the east end of the Persian 
Culf, iSgypt was next snbilneil. From Syria 
Aiuvu lu'oko into Egypt by Polusimn anil took 
Menipliis. Tlie native numothelite Clnistians 
lieljied him to expel the orthodox Gi’eek.s. Alexaii- 
dvia fell in (Bl, after 17 montliR’ niege, and after 
costing tiie lives of 23,000 >Samcons; and Egypt 
snhinitted. Omar it was who began the use of 
the licgiifi. (Hijva nv Heiljvn), the Pi-opliet’s retreat 
from Mecca (022), as the Mohammedan era, ami 
took tlio titlo Euiiv-ul-Mminntn, ‘Commander of 
the Faithful.' Othman’s lientenant Abdallah 
fought many battles in the North African pro- 
vinces of Tripoli amt Cyrono, and gathered nmeli 
tribute, but cllbctod no settlement. 

Omar was stabbed by a Persian slave in 044. 
Otlnnmi was siiccecilecl by the heroic Am, poet, 
sohUer, and saint, husband ttf FAtima, and aon 
of tlie l^ronliot’s undo Aim Taleb, Ayo.sha, fo- 
menting vebollton, he defeated near Basra on the 
‘Day of the Camel,' in the fust battle of tho llvst 
Moslem civil war. ^ilto was taken on her camel 
and sent Into ictiremGiit in Medina, for Ali had 
transferred tho sent of government to Kufa. Moa- 
wiya, goveruoi' of Syria, son «»f that Ahu Sudfln, 
will) fis iMolmniuiodCs enemy had been Imaton at 
13edv, and liad helped to boat him at Ohnd. claimed 
to saccced his cousin Othman, atul seduceil or 
subdued Syria, Egypt, Yemen, and Per«ia- On 
All’s miu'clor )iy a fanatic he negotiated tho alali- 
cation of All’s smr Ifassair, aml hccoming calif in 
‘tlie year of nniou’ 661, nindo the title hcrc<lilaiy. 

The Ciilifato arose hi tlie mast degonemto period 
of Persians, Bomans, and European bavbariann. 
An explanation of it<« progress is fnnnd in the 
exhaustion of tlio empire ami Persia in their 
mutual wars tho veal valour of tho Avahn, 
onornionsly enhanced by their religions enthuHinfini 
and greed of spoil ; in their oomparative moderation 
towards the eonmioved ; and in their elscwhei'c 
unknown principle of comparative toleration in 
roligioii. Cluistiiin sects wore hitter again.st ono 
another. In Christian nations iini)crial eentmli-s- 
ation, cxtdibioii, and tyrainijs and ecclesiastical 
tyranny and norsecutioii, luni almost extingniHlied 
putviotism. The invaders xverc rcgaisled with in- 
diirerenco or welcome, though few except Arabs 
yj 2 t preferred Islam to tribute or the sword. Tlie 
dirticulty for tlie Saracens, hoadeil hy a calif 
accoiuitahlc (Jnly to (loci, his own cmiseiencc, and 
the patience of his .subjeefs, wti,s not to conriner, 
but to govern, and so to keep. 

Tha MoAWfYA <66l-7Q) xvas tho 

lii'st calif of the line ealled Ommiailes, fi-ojn one of 
Ids forefathers. Tlieir .seat was Damascus, llio 
conquest of Syria had now pr-ovided liarlioura, men, 
and materials foi' fleets ; yet in naval warfare the 
Rnracens ncknowleilged tlic superiority of tlie 
Greeks, As archevs and hoi-semeu they hud no 
superiors, but in tljc scientific pai-t of warfare they 


never attained ejninonee. Moawiyn had captured 
Rhodes in 663. In 672 ho began a .siege of Con- 
stantinoide by sea and land wliich lasted seven 
3 'ears. None"’ of the army and little of tho lleeb 
Tcfettvued. In Africa, eontjucst was resumed in 661, 
wlien, the emperors having impnsod an additional 
assassment equal to the tribute that Africa had 
yiehlerl to tlto Saracens, Moawiya was asked for 
aid hy the province, groaning nniier the civil ami 
military tymnny of the Patriarch of Caithnge. 
Oeba snhuuetl the open cinmtvy until he spurred 
Ids lior.se into the Atlantic Ocean. In 60(t about 
180,000 captives were canied by tlic Saracens from 
North Africa. In 670 Delia planted Kaivwan, 50 
mile.s .soiitli of Carthage and inland • but there- 
after he lost much gionml and jiftorward Ids life. 
In 698 Has.san the go\’ernnr took Carthago, and 
ilestroycd it so that it disa-upearcil. It was a 
i>nrbaron.s trait of .Saracen policv to unwall great 
citie.s, and to build instead other cities not to 
defend, but to chmiinate the land. The Greek 
empire licing tlins expelled, the nd.ved popula- 
tion preferred the canfato to Moorish anavcliy. 
Musa acluevml cowpavativ'e quietucs.s. Fifty 
years after the fall of Cartlmgo, Oiristianity 
was nearly c.xtinct in North Africa, which is 
the only laml wherein Christianity after a^pevfcet 
settlement lias disappeai’eii, Dmiatists, Vandals, 
Moors, and Saiacens luu’c alike conti'ihntcd to 
this result. The whole califato was now giving 
proof that it was a worse master tliaii the Roman 
empire. Moderation it Imd unlearned ; legisla- 
tion and government it never loavucd, Isliim 
spread hy converting barbarous heathen, Imt also 
hy expelling Ciiristmns. In blood as in religion, 
the Ilerbcm eoalcBccd witli tho Bavacens, 

In 711 Count Julian, governor on both shies of 
the strait, betrayed C'onta to Musa, and admltteil 
a Moslem army’to Gobe) oi Tarik (Gibraltar), so 
called from the leader’s name. The liattlo of Xorcs 
do la Froiitem cost tli« Gothic king Roderick his 
kingdom and ins life. In a few months, amid the 
iudurevcncc of tlio penjilo, the pciweutod Jews 
giving considcraldo help, Spain was added to the 
ealifiite. Gothic patriotism still dofoiidod itself 
in AtituriaH and the Vyveuees. Further cumjuoHfc 
was soon attempted in scjuthorn France. Ahtlur* 
raliimm, rounding the east end of the Pyrenees, 
carried victm-y to the Loire but Charles Martel 
destroyed hin'i ami his enormons army hotwifim 
Tours and Poitiers in 732. Kiirhonne and ilio 
I'eiit of Septiumnia the Havaeens lost (7r)‘2-r)yj 
when the Franks aided the revolted Goths ami 
carried tho Frank empire to tlic Fast i’ytcnocs. 

Moawlyawfts a. statesman 5 the vent of Ins line were 
neither statesmen nor saints. Jlis son Yicz/i) T, 
(679-8.3) succeeded lijin. Ali’.sson Hussein ( lio.sain) 
had fought well at Con.staiitinoiilc under the fabhor, 
hut tho son’.s right he would not own. .Splendid 
imtmises hij-wl him from Modimi to lead a rchcl- 
ihm ill Irak ; hut ere lio arrived Oheidijllali, gover- 
uor of Kufa. h.ad erunlied his causie in tlm bud. On 
the plain of Kerbela ho u'as slain in battle, hut 
Y^eztd spared hi.« kindred. Ali, Hussun, nml Husain, 
and tlosaiu’K lineal desc.cnd(\,utK to tho ninth gm\cv- 
ation, arc the only twelve ImAms or spiritual heads 
1 -ecogni.scd hy the Slifitc orce<i. Tlio twelfth, tho 
Mahdi, ia net yet dead, hut will appear bufuro tbo 
judgment <lny. The tomb of Ah, the liist calif 
vec«gnise«l hy the Shiites, and wlio.so iiaiiio is tho 
watchword of uutlying hatred between Turk and 
Pei-siau, is at Me,siid Ali, tlio ancient Hira, south 
of Iuifn._ All the fmdms’ tombs are conti'os of 
Sliiite pilgrimage. Hosain’s martynlom marks 
one of the holiest Sliiali celebrations. 

Yezld I. was followed by MoawIva II. (68.3) j 
and he by MkiixyAn I. (murdered 086). Anuub- 
^[AIjIK's troubled reign la-sted till 706. He encouv- 
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aged seholat's to translate Persian Jiteratnre into almost entirely inlialiited by Greeks, ami on tlie 
Arabic, and gave tlic caliiato a coinage of its own. fall of Sytacnse in 878 it was lost to tlio einpivo. 
He negotiated with Justinian II. in 086 the removal Both these conquests owed iimcli to ponular ayin- 
(if the Mnrdaitos, ndio in Lebanon, round Byhlos mtlijn lionic was att-acked in SIS and 830, and 
tlieir port and inieleus, bad been a must willing Iia«l to mnsoin lici'self in 871. Greek and Roiiian 
and useful barrier to Saracen (aniqaest. But they Italy frecjl herself n-itfi Fi ankisli Itclp, but not till 
wove mcuudkeUte Gbvistians. Tlrey were scattered Normans had made tliei\\sek-es belpiul wbove they 
over the empire. In 602, to support Ins war's, lie were soon to rule. 

imposed the Harntch or caiiitalion tax on all MUTAS-SEM (833-42), following bis brotlier, niain- 
Christian men, one of the deadliest blights of the tained the desolating indecisive wars in Asia Minor. 
Saracen and Turkish empiros. Witli him departtnl the glory of the Ahhaside.s. 

The glorious veigii of the inactive WalId I. Afi'oid to aim or to trust his own .subjects, ho left 
(703-1.3) .saw the califnte extended atonoenc) by the Bagdad for Samarrali, 100 miles up the Tigri-s, and 
addition of Spain, and at tlio other end Sogmana, .stirroimded biinself with 50,000 Turks. Civil and 
between the O.xu.s, tlie Jaxartos, and the CaHjiian military admiiiistratwm was .sotm in their liand.s, 
Sea, taken from the '.I’urk's by Kuteibah, and the Their steadier valour and strength compeii.satcd 
califate extended to tlie mouth of tlio Indus, the ileeaycd religious enthiisiasui of the ..ilLiabs, 
Sunm.MAN I. (died 717) sent a mnmiiliceiit army Thereafter tlic califs held power and life by the 
and licet imder bis brother Mdslemali against Con- graco of tbo Turks. 

stantinoplc j Imt next year (718) both perished Before the Al.ibaside.s, religion and coiupiesb were 
almost utterly. The nbivlj’ invented Greek lire the ends of Saracen power. The Abbnsides stnu'e 
had immensely aided the city in this .siege and the after science and relniemcnt. Vet of wars they 
former. To Constantinople" belongs the honour had no end. Rebellion hardly over ceased. AI- 
of having been tlie hrst and strongest bridle of the miuwbv bad to quell bis uncle Abdallah, formerly 
Saracen. Good Omau IL’-s reign was ended with ho useful to him, and afterward, s a neplmw. Sec- 
poison (720). VezId II. died 724. IIi.sh.a.m died tarian pei'-secution was tbo bane of ALwA'riiEtt’s 
74.3. Wauii) II. was killed in an Insurrection (744). rcigii (W2-47) and Mutau'AKKIl's (847-61), His 
VkzU) III. died 744. IiiltAHi.‘\r was dethroiMHl by son, MC'Nr.vsnr. conspired with the Turks again, sb 
Mkkwan II., governor of Armenia (743). him au<l slew Uim, atwl veigued 861-62. AhMfs- 

Tho cliaractor of the Omniiades had not made tain reigned 863-70 ; .Ar.MUtrrAur, 870-71 ? Ar.Mt)- 
them popular, and tbo mode of tbeir elevation 871-03; AI/MCTadhu), 8fl3-f)03j AlmOk- 

oncouvuged civil war, whereof they had coiitiiiwal tafi, 9(K1-8 ; AnsulKTAJiin, 1)08-32; IfAiiin, 
oxperionce. At last three Inothonsaiose, descended 932-34; Bapiii, 934-40, was the last calif that 
from Abbas, uncle of the Prophet. Abu Moslem, like a true Imfim aud calif lucnched to the people, 
who boasted ovo bodied tliat ho had killed 000,090 of Mltakki dicil 944 ; Mu.stakfi, his successor, had 
bis cnoniios, took bletv, and soon occupied Khoras- no lemnoviil power beyond the wallft of Bagdad, 
san for them. Tho whole land between the Imhus Aiiotber blow to tbo califate was the riso of tbo 
and liluphi'atos was coinnilsed with tbo struggle Karmatbian heresy i»ioacbed by a non’ pronbet at 
botwoGu wliite Oinmiadc.s and black Al)l>asblo.s. Kufa (800), and spread )>)• the swords of Auu Said 
Moi'wAn was ilefoatcd near tlio i(ah, i)ursnc<l Into aud ln.s son Abu Taber. In Balireht and Onifm. 
Egypt, ami thovo foil in battle near Busir west of where the sect is still nuinovous, tbeir teiupoval 
the Nile ( 730). Aliilallah, uncle of tlio claimants, power began. Basra was taken ; Mecca was taken 
invited eighty of tho Ommiado.s to a confci-cnco with great .slaughter (930), and tho black stone 
and a feast at Daimisciis, aint murdered tbom. So (sec Ivaaha) was carried away by those deapisors 
tlie Abbasides succeeded. of pilgrimages and otlior forniallties; In a few 

ZYte Afiftfisuicfl.— The livst Ounniadc united the years the luuinuthiau power melted away under 
califate; the first Abbasule divided It. One Oiin the swonls of the ortlioilox. 

niiadc, Abilurraliman, escaped fi'om the massacre SliU gic.ator mischief reimltod from the size of 
by Abdallah, ami, eiussiiig tho strait Into Spain, the ealifatc itself. Kinlrs overywliere became 
founded after a struggle tlie Ommiadc califate of liereflitary In- favour of the calif, then without it ; 
Siiaiu or Cordova. then instead of mou and revenno were sent emn- 

Ah9[. Ahha.s (730-54), called also Safiab, ‘the pllmentarv gifts— an elephant, a icwel, a few 
sheddev ’ of bis enemies’ Idond, was followtnl by bis »lavo.s. T'ben eamo independence, Tho AgUvbidcs, 
brotlier Ain; Jaafau Ar.srANStm (734-75), rvlio one of whom, Jilyilflnb Alifih, was governor of North 
founded Bagdad for tho seat of empire. The Africu, while his bmthor led tbo expedition against 
£30,000,090 stevUug left by him, his son A-LSLMIIU .Sicily, reigned over those two regdons till 909. 
(775-83) and grandson Aliiadi (785-86) vain- Their .seat was Kairwan. Emus, of rin.'^san’s ami 
gloriously squnndeicd, Alhadi’s Iwothcr, HauCin Ali's Uloml, was preclainicd king in West jkfvica 
AK Rashid, ‘Ttie Just’ (Havoitn al Raschid) in 788, and c.stablisheil the kingdom of Fez; Jio 
(786-809), owes liis fame to tho interested praise built tho city (806). He was poisoned by on emw- 
of orthodox aud literary men. Ho iiersconted the spyof HawiunalKaschtd. His descendants reigned 
Cliristians, and made eight destructivo attacks on till 967. _ With Berber aid Fatimules overthrew 
the Greek empire in Asia Minor, but ratbev ns a the Aglabulcs and Edvisides, and (960-70) posRcssed 
brigand aiul shu'er than as a etnuiiioror. His themselves of Egyitb, which had hecn inclepeiulent 
three .sons, instead of accepting bis partition of nince 935. Thence they quickly subdued Syria, 
the empire, fought for supremacy. A.mIn, the This they lost to the Cni.siwlcrs. They "ladiially 
calif, was defeated and slain (81.3) ; AlmamOu, his became merely phautasnial eolifs under their 
IvYotbeY (813-33), aided the culuunatiou of Saracen werivs, who even hccaiue sultaus, till in 1171 
culture. Salmlin, a Kiml, fonadeil the line of Ayftbido 

What now makes men colonists united Normans sultans of Egypt. Tliat country thereafter always 
or Saracens of middle and liiglicr rank in the 9tli recognised the califs of Bagdad as the Comniandem 
century into hands of pir.ate.s or robbers strong of the Faithful. Almnmftn’s great general, TAhe]', 
eirougli to defy civil govevumeuts. Saracens had aud liia children to the fourth generation, reigned 
turned nntumlly to piracy, and had long and tor- in Cliova-soii. , . , 

ribly ra\’aged all the ^Ie(Utel•ranean coa-sls. In In 917 three Persian brotbora, Bo'l^•ldeH, usurped 
823 a baiul of Saraeeii pirates from Spain captured dominion from the pas])ian Sea to the I’oi.sian 
Crete, which they valiantly' held till 961. In 827 Gulf. The califs, nnserablo slaves of the Turks, 
Savaeeus from Afvictv entered Sicily, like Crete called in tho Bowiiio sultan, u’lio in 946 took 
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Bagdad and Ijccame tlie lieiitonant or coimnander 
of tlie Commander of the Faitlifnl, leaving liim 
inevely a sj^u-itnal supeviovity. In 063-75 Nice- 
pluinirt Plioeas niul dolni Zi'misees swept ovoiy- 
thing hut the iinpvegiiahlo Trinnli hefnro tliein, 
from Cappaihicin to the walL of Bagdad, retaining 
the oft-contested Cilieian cities and Antioch and 
Cyju'iiB for tile empire. From tiie Rowide, who 
then and at nthor times proved himself a tyi'unni- 
cftl master hut a weak protector, tlic calif 'had to 
appeal to tho Tnrkisli yoHnk’.s graudison, TogrnI 
Beg, He, pushing toward.s India the Gaznaide 
Turkish princes wdio reigned from the Caspian Sea 
to the Indus, liad planted liimself in Ecliatana 
(Hatnadhn). Marching tlieneo ho destroyed the 
Rowide dynasty, took Jiagdad (1050), and heciune 
Defender of tlm Faith and protector of tlie calif. 
When the Seljuks, running the n.sual round of 
Asiatic dynasties— valour, greatness, disconl, do- 
gcncraoy, decay — Imd succiimhcd to Oeiigliis IClifm, 
the calif.s recovered tho civil rule of Ragdad ami 
Irak Arabi. Rut Hulagu prosecuting his grand- 
father's conquests, laid siege to Ragdnd (1258). 
The calif Wustasoni, from among his .seven hun- 
dred coiicnbiiiGs, oxliorted him to repent j but after 
two months the city was taken and idliaged with 
fearful .slaughter, and Hulagn pronomioed aontenco 
of cleatli oh tlio last of Hoiiamined’« toin]iriral 
Ruco-essova. 

Mii.stasem’H reprosoiitativo u'as found in Egypt 
in 1617, M'lion tho Turks soizecl tliat country, (Jn 
hirf death in 1688 the sultan of Turkey nssninod 
tlio title of calif. It is Uttlo vooogniRcd Imt among 
hi» own subjects. 

Oinmia(le$ ojT AnDxniUaiiMAN L (756- 

87), on accepting the SpnuiaU thvone which waa 
olfovod him by the Arab cliiofs, ftssuined the titles 
nf Cfili/ and and in apito of 

Humorous revolts, atrongthonod mid oxtouded his 
power in Spain, till, with tho exception of Aatuvina 
and tho country north of tho Eliro, his authority 
was every wlioro nekinnvlcilged. Ho Imilt (786) 
tlio great moadno, f>f Cordova, now klio eathedrnl. 
He divided jus kingdom into six lU'ovincea, wlmse 
riilors, u’itli tho wttlis of tlio twelve princiiMtl towns, 
formed a sorb of national diet, rlia suecessors, 
Hasiihsi I. (787-06) and Al-Hakis.M I. (796-821), 
wevo much tvouhlcd with internal vovoitft, under 
Cover of wliicli Ghaiiomagno planted at tlio oust 
cud of the Pyrenees tho stato called tho Spanish 
March or county of Rarcelona, and at the west end 
the Gaso.on March, afterwards called tho kingdom 
of Havavre. AiniunnAiiMAN II. (H21-62) re-estnh* 
lished iutovnal (piiet, and ticcupied liis snl*joct3 
witli incos-siuxb wav-s against the Christians. TliOse 
conflicts developed among thu Arah.s tliat chival- 
rous heroism which is found nowhere oIho in tlie 
hliiliainmeclau world. Abdumdiuinii, himself a 
man of learning, greatly encouraged the arts ami 
Bcienees, and lUfl'used iufovinatvou aumng his iwo^ile ; 
he idso attempted, by regulating tlie law.s of siic- 
cc.ssioji to property, to constitute lii« kingdom on a 
basis analogous to that of other European nation.^. 
During iii.s reign Mohammodtin Spain was the he-st- 
gnverned country in Eiiroiio. His successors, 
Mohammed 1. (862-80 ), Moniihau (HSO- 8‘2), and 
Aupau.Au ( 882-lll'2), folhvwod in Ids footsteps. 
AtiDunUAiiMAN III. (912-61), after suppressing 
some dangerous revolts wJiicli liad gathero'l head 
during his minoi'ity, conquered tlio kingdom of 
Fez froin the Edrisidos, ami brought a lung ami 
exhausting M-ar with the powers of A.sburias and 
Leon to a victorious conclusion. This jtcriod is 
justly termed the golden age of the Arab dmniiui.- 
tion in Sj)ain, for at no othor period was tlicir 
power so consolidated and then- prospeiity bo 
llourishing. Ahdun'ahinan, like his ju’cdecessors, 
was a great enconrager of learning, and a poet of 


no mean ability. Ho founded schools which far 
surpassed tlio.se'^in other parts of Europe. His son, 
Ai.-IiAt<EM ir. (901-70), was in every way worthy 
to be ills 8UCCos.sor, hut his ju'cmatiire death was 
tlie can.so of the downfall <d the Ommiade.s in 
Spain. Hasiiem II. (OTO-about 101,3), a cliild of 
eight years, now occupied tlie throne ; hut for- 
tunately his mother, Sobeiha, possessed tlie abili- 
ties nec'e.ssaryfor.sncban emergoney, and appointed 
as licr son’s’’ vizier Mohammed hen Abdallah, snr- 
iiamed Alman.sdr, ‘ tho victorious ’ avIio had oi'igin- 
ally liceii a peasant. This remarkable man gained 
tho allectiojiH of all ranks by his jilen.sing inaniior,s 
and great abilitie.s j bis adniiinstration was eijually 
just and judicious, and his cueouva^emont of lUcva- 
tiire, science, and art alike lilioraf and discriiuin- 
ating. Rut it i.s as a warrior tliat lie is ehielly 
remembered ; he had vowed eternal enmity to tlie 
Christians, and in all Ids numermis exjmditions 
fortune seemed linked with bis .standard. Tlic lost 
jirovinces were recovered ; Castile, Leon, ami Rar- 
celona wove conqueved ; and Navarre was <m the 
point of .slmring the same fate, wliep a rebellion in 
Fez compelled him to detach a portion of his force 
for service in Africa, and the combined armies of 
the four Christian monarchies, suiKing this opjioi'- 
tnnity, inlliotod upon tho Arabs a sanguinary 
defeat in IQOl, .at Calacanazor, on tho I.eon and 
CastUe frontier. Molianunod’a Rpirit was coni- 
jilotoly broken by this blow, and ho diod a few 
days afterwards. With him Llio star of tlio Imuse 
of'Onunoyab sot for over. Tho rosb of IJasliem’s 
roign was a scene of dlsordev and civil war. Fro- 
tondors to tlie ealifato arose, wliilo tho ‘walls’ of 
tho various provinoos sot up as indojiundoiit rnlovs, 
and tho invasimis of tho Clnistiuns added to tho 
confusion. Ilashom finally, after liftving boon 
su])iiosod (load for soveral years, resigned tlio 
thrtino about 101.3} and, with tlio oxcoption of 
tho brief voign of Hashkm HI. (1027-31), from 
this time tho family of Ojumeyah, whhdi had for 
nioi'O than two centuries so Iiaimily and lirilliutitly 
governed tlio groatov jiart of Spain, disappears from 
history. Ono ronutrkablo feature of t-heir rule 
desorves montioii, as it contrasts them so favour- 
ahlywibh tho contomporavy and subseijuont rului's 
of Spain, ovon to tlio iirosunt time, and that is 
their universal tolovatiou in viiUglous uuvttevK. Bee 
Buiiteh, Sunnitkh, tho artieliiH on MpiiAMMED, 
Hauuuk, and on tlio nmro imjiortaiit califs j ns also 
MoHAM.mkdaKis.m, and the works tliore quoted. 

CaUroi'liLm, a state of tho Ainoilean Tlnimi, 
boniuled N. by Oregon, E, by Nevada and Arizona, 
S. by tlic Mo.vicaii terrUmy of coiiyriiitt ifi'M u, u,h, 
Lower or Old Civlifovuia, and W. \>y i>y j. is. niwitetuit 
the Pacific Ocean. The parallels (■omimiiy, 
of 32" 28' and 42^ N. lat. rcHpeetively mark its B. 
and N. limits. The mime (Jaufornia was given liy 
the Spanish discovorers to tlie jicninsiilar or Mexicali 
territory, lieing transferred by them from Montalvo’s 
X«,9 Scrym dc Esj)l(mdian (a continuation of bis 
ArnadiH, q.v. , 1508), in which it occurs as the 
namo of ,an island full of gold and precious stones. 
Tlio slate has an area (according to th(! United 
Btate.s census of 1880) of ]5.5,S)80 sif. m. It is 
thus larger than any otlier stale o.vcei't Te.vas, 
and larger than any territory excojit Alaska. It 
is larger than Italy, or Prussia, or Hungary, and 
move than a fourth larger tliau the whole 'of tlio 
United Kingdom. 

The aspect of tho country is extremely varum.s, 
yet cverywiiero very ilillerent fj’oni tliat of tho 
Atlantic and central .states of tlie Union. Along 
tho caHteru border of tlie state, throughout the 
greater part of its lengtli, extend tlio ranges of 
the .Sierra Nevada (of which tliero i.s, however, in 
general, one main range), having a breadth of 
from 7u to 100 miles from cast to west. In 
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the extreme north the Siei'ra Nevada nariws 
and fails off in liei^ht; hut by a relatively low 
ridge it connects with tlie Cascade Eaiiffe (q.v.), 
■wliioli is both geograiiliically and geologically itn 
nortlnvarcl extension. Ttie scenery in tliis part of 
the state is generally attractive, and often (as in 
the Avonderfiil Yo.seinite anil Hetcli-Hetcliy valleys) 
it is very strilving. There arc ten pcalc-s M’hieh 
e.vceed j‘0,000 feet in lieight ; Jlount AVhituey 
(14,880 feet) being higher tlian any other in the 
United States outside of Alaska. 'Several peaks 
liavo peiqietiial snow on their crests, and sonic 
Rinall glaciore exist in tlve range. West of the 
Sierra Nevada lies the central vallev of California, 
drained by tlie Sacramento River from tiie nortli, 
and the San Joaquin from tlie soiitli, the two river.s 
having a common delta, and discharging their 
'ivateia into the hay of San Franciaeo, tlirongh a 
shallow expanse called Snisnn Ray. Tlie eastern 
slope of the great valley is very gradual, while the 
opposite .side of the Sierras has a sharp and preci- 
pitons de.?cent towards the great hasin of Nevada. 
The Coast Mountains ilo not form any very clearly 
defined range, but consist of a number of ill-deliiied 
ridgo.s. In the north tliey are hleiided with the 
mountains of the eastern system ; hut to tlie nortli 
of the state Uiuits the two syst-ems again Bepavate, 
To the south of tlio San Joaquin Valley a tmiisvei'fto 
ridge connects the coast-ranges with ihe Sieira, nr 
its fciontliorn cxtoiision, aepaiatlng to sonic extent 
Soutliern California from the rest of the state. Tliis 
southern region occupie.s nearly ouo-fourtli of the 
area of tho state. (jQologically, the cnast-rnuges 
are in general <jf inweli move recent date than the 
Sierra pronor. The const-lino is mostly high and 
rocky, •wltii only a few iifivs and Imrhimrs. 

Extending more than yUO miles from north to 
south, and Jiavitig great variations in respect of 
height, (jalifornia presents a groat variety of 
climatic conditions. In tlie north-west tho rainfall 
is excessive, and in the north thowintei's are rather 
severe than mild : tho coast region of tho northern 
lialf of tiio state is damp, w'ith cool or cold 
nights, oven in summer. Hut Southern California, 
in temportiburo and pvodnetions, has a semi- 
tropical oliaraotor j and the seronity of its climate 
has made it famous as a win tor- resort and iia 
a place of residence for invalids. In the south 
the scanty rainfall and tho extreme summer 
lioat detract from an otlierwise pei'foct climate. 
In goneral it may lie said that tlie winters in 
California are milii, and tho .HUiinners diy, and not 
iiitmi.sely hot, though often very dusty. There are 
practically but tu’o seasons— a more or lo.s.s rain^’ 
NvinUir, and a nearly rainless suumier. Extremes of 
temporaturo arc imicli le.ss m.arked tlian in tlie 
statca east of tlie llocky Mountains. Tlie mean 
temporntnre in winter at Ilninholdt Hay is 43'i)°, in 
summer at Eort Yniiia tho winter mean is 

07% while the .summer menu is 00“ In the iiitorior 
the thermometor somotime.s reaches 120“ in summer. 

BcsuIcb the San Joaquin and Sacvaiueuto and their 
triimtaries, the principal river.s are the llio Colorado, 
wliicli forms the boundarv iioUveeu this stato and 
Arizona j the Klamath lilver and its tributary ttie 
Trinity; the Mad, Sinitli, Eel, and other rivei'.«, 
mostly small and llowing to the I’ncific. Some of tlie 
interior sti'cam.s flow to lakes and ‘sinks 'with no out- 
let to the sea. The principal lakes arc Tulare I^akc, 
wiiich at high-water poiir.s its surplus into the >San 
Joaquin River ; Clear Lake, noted for its beauty ; 
Lake.s Klainatli and Itliott (or Tiile) on the Oregon 
boundary ; the great lake.s of Modoc county, which 
have no outlets ; the high mountain lake Tahoe, 
noted for its fine scenery ; and tho strongly alkaline 
ami saline Mono and 'Owens lakeB, wliicU occupy 
ancient craters, Some of tho driecl-up lake.s of the 
south-east have left basins lower than tho sea-level. 


The geology of tho state prc-sonts some diflienlt 
problems, tlio'ugli its general feature.s are simple. 
It would ntipear tli.at a large partnf the rock-fonna- 
tion was deposited by extinct rivens llowing sea- 
ward during the Pahiiozoic era, tliroiigtiont a great 
part of which time the ocean seems to nave washed 
the western shores of the Rocky Mountain cliain. 
The Sierra Nevada Is to a great extent annphoavai 
dating from about the end of the Jurassic period. 
To the nortliward there are abundant evidences of 
much more recent volcanic action, such as the great 
lava beds of the north-east ; and earthqnake.s, usu- 
ally sliglit, are still frequent. The Sierra Nevatlas in 
their turn suffered groat doniidatiou, and the wash 
from their sides fimiiing an olf-sliore deposit, was 
at lengtl) slowly uplieaved into tlie coast monn- 
tain.s. They may he assumed to date from near 
tlie ond of the Miocene jieriod. The viehe.sfc /iiula 
of gold have lieen in detached Jurassic and Triassic 
fiekls along the slope of the Sierras, or at their 
base. ’The gold jirodnction of the state, at one 
time enonnouK, for many years declined, hut has 
of late again increased. 'lii tho yeans 1848-84 the 
annual jiroduction rvns S50,000,000 ; the total jiro- 
dnetifin in 1848-82 rvas 81, 18, 5,000, 000. Tlte out-turn 
in 18B7 is put at §20, 01)0,000. Tlie ores at pvGSent 
wwked lU'o chielly the ahmulaut low-grade and 
lean ores, huoIi as, if worked by the processes wliieh 
prevailed a few years ago, would not ail'iml a fair 
pvolit. Tliree-fonrtlis of tho annual product in 
nulliou is now obtained from quartz; tho rest 
mainly by liyilraulic and drift mining. Quick- 
silver, load, and silver ore arc also largely obtained, 
Aiuoug tho valuable mlnevid« (ibtaliuuile avo borax, 
rock-salt, marbles, usplialt, {lotasli-salts, native 
soda, Bnljilmr, kaolin, and many otliova. California 
ranks ns tlie third state of the Union in tho jn-oduct 
of potroloum. Natural gas, siutahlo lor fuel, is 
reported to lie found at various points, Tiio coals 
of California are low-grade lignites, and are not 
oxteusivoly wrought. Copper, iron, olivoiuium, 
antimony, and otlier metals abound. 

Hut the metallic ami minoral wealth of tho state 
is not inoro remarkable than the rango and inagni- 
tndo of its agiioultiiral resource.?. Wheat is tho 
oei'cal must ciiltivatud, and next to that barley, 
Oats do M'cll, and rnai/o grows in cortain districts, 
The ovdiuavy root-crops and garden vegotablos 
lloui’lsh well, except potatoes, which, however, do 
well locally. Alfalfa, or lucoyiiu, is a leading forago- 
crop, E.xiioriments have shown that cotton, sugar- 
cane, and rice can be grown throughout a large jiarb 
of tlie interior valley. Neiiilvnll tlie valiiahlo fruits 
of tho temperate zone llfiiirisli adiiiiruhly, as well as 
the orange, lemon, fig, olive, almond, and pome- 
granate. Vast nnioniitfi of dried and otherwise pre- 
served fruits are exported. Tho culture of semi- 
tropical fruits lias latterly had a great extension 
in the central I'alley. Tlio European grape-vine 
thrives linely hero, and in general culture it replaces 
the native American .species. The raisins of Cali- 
fovnia are of high excellence and are aliumlantly pro- 
duced ; and brandy and wine are largely exported. 
Tlie breeding of ‘slieep anil cattle is oxtenBivcly 
carried on, wool especially being a staple product. 
Silk-growing is conducted on a moderate scale. 
Hee-keeping is a punsuit of gi'cat importance, some 
of tlic lioney-farm.‘i ranking nnioiig the largest in 
the world. Dairy-farming is locally important. 
In many sections' extensive systeiim of irrigation 
liave been put in o)>evation to facilUnte agriculture. 
Irrigation is cnrrieil on by the network of Humes, or 
ditches left by the placer system of mining for gold, 
as also by pumping and 'by artc.sian wells sunk 
through tlic dry and poroii.s alluvial soil to the 
gravel beneath. 

The native flora of California is very distinct 
from that of tho country cast of the Rocky Mown- 
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taius. Mcnticiii showUl bo niswlc of the ‘ big trees’ 
(Sequoia qiguiitca ; in Britain commonly known 
as Wellim/tonia), noteworthy for their eaiormons 
size; also of the valuable redwood (Scqnoia sc/n- 
pci'vircu.^), which foniis cxtensh'c forests in the 
north. Tlio ooiiiitry lias a !ai-ge number of interest- 
ing native sliruhs and flowering plants. Several 
species of Eucalyptus and of other AuetraUan trees 
have lioen introduced, and thrive reiniirkably. _ In 
tiie oxtieiue son ill j>a\in-troes and other subtropical 
plants locally occur. The forests, especially to the 
north, alVofd great amounts of timber, and the 
niaimfactiire and shiiunent »)f Inuiber constitute 
an important industrial feature. Other leading 
bi'ancho.s of manufacture are the distillation of 
braiulv, siigar-rerining, the drying atnl preseiwing 
of fruits, shiplniibUng, and the packing of meats, 
ifony other inaniifnethring interests are in course 
of develojnnent. Califonua blankets have a ivide 
rGputJiti(»i for excoJleiicc. The fisheric.s are large 
and of growing iiiiportanee. A consideiahle 2 H'o- 
portif)n of tiio pvncliict of the Alaska fisheries is 
niarlvoted by way of San Kranci.sco, and the ocean 
tvaific <)f tlm state Ih cldefly centretl at that port. 
The inincipal exports are wheat, Iwurlcy, ivool, 
wines, brandy, honey, hops, tiinbev, ^wovisions, 
nietals, ores, borax, ami otuer minerals; fish and 
fnr.^, largely from Alaska; dried, j)reserved, and 
green fruits, including oranges, itmncs,^ raisins, and 
alimmdri. Tlie rapid and still i>rogressiiig dovelnj)- 
lueiit of agricultural interests has already mnoh 
redticed the business of grazing so long dominant 
in this state. 

The university of California is at Berkeley. The 
fainouH Lick observatory, claiming to jiossess the 
largest telescope in the world, is at Mount Hamil- 
ton, -’if) mile.s south of San Braneisco, but belongs 
to the .state nniver.sity. Pop. (1850) 92,597 ; (I860) 
.371), 90i; (1S70) o()0,247; (1880) 804,694, of whom 
0018 were colouvml persmiK, 16,277 Indiana, and 
75,218 Oliincse. The immigration of Chinese 
attained an enormous maxiinwni in 1882, hut lifts 
hocii almost wholly stojipecl hy restrietive legis- 
lAti(3n. Amongst the Chinese the males ontnumbev 
fenialea ns 12 to I ; amongst tlie other poxnilatiuii 
as 3 to 2. 

The principal cities and towns are San Francisco 
(fi.v.), the largest city on the I’acific slope of North 
America, ; Low Angeles, the nietwjioUs of SouHiem 
California ; San J^iogo, in the extreme south, which 
has the only etmimoiiiowa harbour in the state, 
excepting that of San Francisco; Oakland, Ala- 
meda, nml Berkeley, which may be considered 
suhurhs of San Inaiieisco; Biikers^field and Fresno 
City, in the south part of the central valley; Najia 
City ; the gold-iuinuig towiw of Nevoila City and 
Crass Valley ; Sncminento, the capital of the .state; 
San Bevuavdviw, in the south ; Stiwkton, near the 
centre ; San Bnonavetitnia, Santa Cruz, and Santa 
Baibam on the coast ; San Jo.se and Monterey, 
each formerly the state capital ; Santa liosn and 
Jlaiysvillo. 

iTinlonj. — The peninsular {and still Mc.\ican) 
territory of Old California was visited by Jbianiartls 
as early as 1534 ; aiut Cortor. himself is’heueveil to 
have siiiyeyed the Gnlf of California in 1536. 
Sir Fraiicis' Drake visited the coast in 1578. The 
early missions of wliafc is now the statu of California 
were under Fmnoisean cotitro), and f<»r many years 
throve wonderfully. With the rest of Afexico, 
California bee.aiiie independent of Spain in 1B22. 
Tliis region was eliiofiy important for its export of 
hides and skins until after the war of 1847 between 
the United States and Mexico, one of the resultft of 
whicli Wfis the transfer of tapper California (vmitly 
more extensivo thnn thej»resent state) to the jlag 
of the United .States. The discovery of gold in 
1818 was followed hy an enormous excitement and 


an ininsli of gciUl-seekevs- Calikirnin was admitted 
to the Union in 1850. The administrativo 
organisation was too weak to keep in ordev the 
wild lawless spirit.s who aboundoct amongst the 
now cornel's. Urinic.s of violence wore froquont and 
wore apt to go unpunished. Lyiioli Law (q.v.) 
liecaiiie inevitable, and was had recouv-se to ; soon 
after 1851, vigilance eommittees wore eHtahlished in 
the chief toivjm, ami iirrosted, .sitiiinmrily tried, and 
hanged convicted thicvcH and mvivdovevs. The 
singular conditions of society that iii'ovailod, in 
which gambling uf all lundH was very oonspicn- 
oHs, is reflected in a cmi.siderablc literature, of 
which Bret Harte ia the bo.st-kiiown representative. 
Gradually a more regularly ordered state of tilings 
was establi.shed, and the developmont of the 
country has since been steady and vapid. In 
1886 the state liad .8280 mile.s of railway. See 
SAN Fkancisgo, Yoskmi’I'k ; histories of California 
1)3' Cupron (1854), Uitlcll (188tl), Koyeo {]88(i), 
SoiiW, iind H. H. Bancroft; and other work.s on 
the .state by Cronise ( 1878 } and NordholF { 1882). 

Lowkr or 0).ii CAi.iiniUNJA is a jaminsnla and a 
territoi'v of Mc-vico, ciintimuuiK .southward from tiio 
state of California, and is detached hy the Unlf of 
Oftiifomia and tlie lower voiiehes of the Uio 
Colorado from the re-st of Mexico. TCs reported 
Ri-ea Is 61,502 sq. m., or more than lialf the extent 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Tlie climate is 
exceediiigl 5 '' drv, .and excepting in some, of the 
vallej's, agriculture is hardly practicable. Tiio 
surface of the eoniitiy is mostl.y covered with 
mountains, often rough and broken, but nowbevo 
veiy high. The wliale-li.sliery o» the west coast, 
nad the peari-lipbevv of the gulf, are of sonio vahie. 
Mining enterprise.s nave been undertaken ntvariou.s 

S oints, with hut moderate success at the hest. 

iiiee 1880 over 400 mines have been reported as 
lining wi-ought. Salt is obtained from the Gulf 
Coast, and chielly from Carmeu Island, and ovcliil 
is brought from the dry interior. Sugar is pro- 
duced in ft rude way in some of the fertile valleys. 
The vintage of 121 I’atnmieio is highly esteemed, 
The cajiitftl is La Paz, on oiio of tlio hays of the 
gnlf. Pup. of territory, .30,198. 

nio Gulf of CALiFOUNrA, an arm of the Pueilic 
Ocean, whidi divides tlie peninsula ahovo de.sorih(?d 
frein the rest of Me.xico, was originally known as 
the Sea of Cortez, hy whom it was explored. It ia 
700 miles in length, and varies in width from 40 to 
100 miles. At its novtliern extremity, where it 
receives the Colorado, it almost tono]ie.H the territory 
of the United S^tate.s. 

Culig'ula, CAUtS CbKSAlt Augu.stu.h Gkumaxi- 
Cu.S, Boman emperor (.37-41 A.d.), the younge.st 
son of Gevmamcua and Agrippina, was born 
Auijnst ,3], 12 A. D., at Antium, and was educated 
in iho camp, where the sohlior.s gave him tlio nick- 
name Caligula, from the soldier’s boots (ailiijo') 
which be wore. He ingratiated himself ivitli 
Tiberius, and on tiio <leath of the latter (87 A.)).)-— 
an event which tliore can ho little doubt was cither 
cauRe<l or accelerated hy him — it was found that 
ho li!nn)een a]qK)inted co-lmir along ivith tlio em- 
ponw’H grandsmi ; hut the scimto conferred imperial 
power on Caligula alone, In the hogimiing of Ids 
i-eimi he apjieaved little likely to fiillil the tiiroafc 
of Tiheriua, who had talked of educating him ‘for 
the deatniction of tlie Boman ])eople.’ lie was to 
appearance lavishly gcuovouH amt merciful, par- 
doning even those who luul boon the instmmciUs 
of cruelty against his own family, lint this osten- 
tatious inagnaniiniby was itself a disease, an un- 
wholesome an'ectation, and co-oxlstcd witli the 
most savage voluptnousnc.ss and Inst. Con.se- 
qucntly, when illness, tlio result of his vicious life, 
had weakened his faculties, the lower rpialitios of 
his nature obtained tlio complete mastery. In 
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mlilitimi to tlie .sonselos-j -with -wliieli lio 

cuinmeiicod liis oaveev, exiiendiiig in oi»o year tlie 
GiionnouH wealth left by Tiberius {£6,(>25,000), lie 
began to manifest tlic most barbarous propensities. 
He bauishevl or lunvileved hia relatives, excepting 
Ills uncle Claudius and sister Driisilln (with whom 
lie eanied on incestuous intercourse); lilled Home 
with e.xecutioijs, confiscating tlie estates of liis 
victims ; amused liimself while dining by having 
victims tortured and slain in his presence; ami 
uttered the liidoous Avisli tliat all the Roman 
peo]>lc liad but one neck, that be might stiike 
It oft at a Idow ! To vie with Xerxes, lie eon- 
stvnctevl a bridge of sbijis between Babe and 
Piiteoli (tliree miles across), upon which he Imilt 
bouses, aird celebrated the exidoit by a costly 
hampiet on tlie middle of tlio bridge, concluding 
the entertainment hy throwing a great luimber ot 
his guests into the 'sea. His favmiiito horse he 
made a member of the college of pnosts, and after- 
wards raised to the eonsulsbi]). Piimlly, lie declared 
himself a god, aiul had temnles erected and sacii- 
bces olVerod to hbnself. To gratify bis insane 
desires lie slirank from no infamy; he rehhed, 
phmdevoil, and taxed his subjects to a ilegree 
wliicIi seems almost iucredililo ; mul when even 
these means proved insuflident, lie established a 
brothel in liis own palace, and nent out bis slavc.s 
to solicit the public patronage for it. At length 
a conspiracy ivas formed against him, ami four 
months after his return from a plundering expedi- 
tion into Gaul, ho was assassinated, January 24, 
41 A.D. 

Caliph. See Calif. 

Calipplc Cycle. SeePEiuoD. 

CalLsaya Rark. See Cikciioxa. 

CulisthcAilcs, or CALT.tS'niENic.q (Gr. lalosy 
‘ heautifiil,' ami slheiios', ‘ strength ’), is a name for 
e.xercises for promoting gracefulucsa and strength, 
and comprises tlie more gentle form.s of gymnastics, 
especially for girls. 

CaliXtillCS were the more moderate section of 
the Ilimitcn, or followers of .Tolin Hiiss. They 
took their iimiio from tlieir contending for the 
giving of the cup (Lat, culix) in comimmfon to the 
laity. For their history, see liuss. 

Cali:v:tiis« the name of three popes : Calixtl'.s 
I. h)roj)erly Oailistiis), Bishop of Rome under 
Holiogahalus ami jVlexander Severus. According 
to Hipiiolytus, his hitter opponent, he was origin- 
ally a slave, and had twice \indcrgono severe 
puiiislunent for his crimes before he became a 
ju'iesb under Zejihyrinus, u-hom he succeeded, and 
who, while Calixtus was yet a deacon, gave him 
the charge of the Ciciuctcriuni on the Appiau Way 
which has over since homo his name. He was 
vigorously attacked by Hinpolytus fm-_his 

Pati'ipassiaii views and the laxity of his discipline. 
—Calixtus IT., formerly Gnuto, Archbisbni) of 
Vienne, was elected pope at Clugny 2d February 
1119. In 1121 he overcame the antijw\M5 Bunlinris 
(Gregory VIII.), wJio was supportetl hy the 
emperor Henry V., and in 1122 eoacludeil with 
tlie emperor tlie concordat of Worms, which settleil 
tlie Investiture Controversv. Ho died on the 13th 
or 14th of December 1124.— Calixtu.s III., formerly 
Alfonso do Borja (Ita). lioryia), born at Jativa, 
near Valencia in Spain, was snecessivoly counsellor 
to Alfonso V. of Aragon, Bishop or Valencia, 
cardinal, and (from April 8, 1455) Wpe. ^Hc 
laboured in vain to organise a crusade against 
the Tvrrks, raised to the cavdinalate Uia nephew, 
Rodrigo Borgia (afterwards Pope Alexander VI.), 
and died August G, 1458 (see ALEXLSXiiERVI.). — 
Tlie name Calixtus III. was also asstimed by an 
niitipope n'hoin the eniperor Fredonek' Barlmrossa 

set up in 11G8 in opposition to Alexander 111., and 
supported for nine years. 

Calixtus, Geor« (properly CaUisen ), an eminent 
theologian of the Liibheian Cliurch, Ijorn Mtli 
Deceiiuier 1581}, at Mede'hye in Sleswiek, studied 
philo.M)]>liy and theologj- at Helin.stedt from 1C03 
to HUM), 'and, after travelling for four years in 
Germany, Belgium, England, and Prance, became 
nitifessor of theologj' in that uiiiver-sity in 1G14. 
liis genius, the depth of iii.s knowledge, aiul the 
large experience of the world and of men wliich lie 
had acquired in his travels, developed in liim a 
spiiit of gieat tolemnce towards all Avho held tlioir 
religious opinions honestly, whate>-ov these mi'Oifc 
lie. Although acknowledged by learned Catholics 
to he one of the ablest of their opjaments, he was, 
on account of .some statements in hi.s \^•ork iJn 
P«eciji«ts Jidi(iiQni& Gltrhtianoi Cajiitilms (KilS) 
U’liicb seemed favourable to Cntlinlic doginns, ninl 
of otbeasiuhis JSpftome Theologiu: il/oro//,? ( 16.84) 
and De Tvlemniia HeforDudorim (11558) wliich ap- 
pi-onched too near to the Heformed or Calvinistic 
standpoint, declared guilty of abominable heresy by 
the oithmlox and dogmatically rigid Lntheiaiis. 
Calixtus felt keenly that the polemical liur.duie.ss of 
Lutlicmnism was a senous obstacle in the way of a 
great CaHwilicClivistiaiiity, and that Pvotestautisin 
must assume another fonu before it could hope to 
become tlie religion of Europe. Under tins con- 
viction, Calixtus endeavoured to show that the 
oldest and most fundamental articles of the 
Chri.stian faith — ^viz. the facts embodied in tbc 
‘Aposties’ CreeiV — were common to alt Cliiistiau 
sects. Having atatoiT in subsequeut lUs.sevtations 
that the doctrine of the Triiiitv was less distinctly 
tonglit iv\ the OUl tliau in the Kew Testament, and 
tliat goml works were ncces.sary to Balvation ; and 
hmilly, at the religious conference of Thorn, in 
104.5, whither he Avns .sent as a mediator by the 
Elector of Brandenlmrg, having liceii on more 
intimate tenn.s uitli the Olvinistic than tlio 
Lutliei-an tlieologdaiis, Calixtus u-as accused of 
apostasy. His friends in Brnnsniek, liowover, 
stoml linnly hy him, and lie retained his professorial 
chair till his deatii on l9th March 1656. See 
Henke, Georg Calixtus vntl seine Zvil ( 1S53-C0 ). 

Calkin, JamE-S, composBr, was Tiovn in London 
in 1786, was organist for thirty yearn to the Regent 
Square Clrareh, wul die<l in Loudon in 1862. He 
composed a symphony, an overture, .string quartets, 
pianoforte music, anil madrigals. 

Calltl, an aquatic or nlal•^^h-lo^•illg genus of 
Amcea? (q.v.j, ^ 
with beautiful 
white spatlies, 
eortlate leaves, 
floweis crowded 
up to tlieexlrem- fX}{ 
ity of the sjindix, 

and red berries. p 

CtdUipulvstHsi& ^ 

widely distrlb- \ ^ V 

uted through the [V \ v |i' 

mamlies of palm- \ \ \ |!|i 

arctic ami ueo- ,, \ Vfl |||i 

arctic regions, \ u f'/j 

and acquires . V mjjf 

some ccoiiomie 
importance in 

Lapland and pi? — 

XMwts of Russia 
(Vitelisk) from 

tlie fact that its / //W)v^ 

root-stock, like 

that of so many ndustris. 

other memheis of 

the same oitler, is a wholesome source of stnvouy 
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Timtter, used in bi-eacl-inalcing, al'tev its acrid and 
jjuisouous proj^erties have been removed by wash- 
ui<f and cooking. Tlio well-known and beautiful 
Itickardia ictkioitim, often pojjiilarly called ‘Lily 
of the Nile,’ was lormovly 
included in tliis gemi.s, 
and is often still called 
Calla. 

€allaii<ler, a Pertli- 

shire village on the loft j . 

bank of the Teitli, 16 

miles NW. of Stirling by , 

rail. It lies in a bemiti- 

fill and romantic sitna- ' 

tion described in Scott’s 

Ladi/ of the Luke, and is 

surrounded by high 

numntains and Highland o ,, 

lakes. Hence it is mnclt u— *-.-.-1 

fvGijueuted by touvists, 
wiio make it a centre to 

visit Loch Lubnaig, Hen-Lcdi, the Trossachs, and 
Loch Katrine. Poii. 1322. 

Oalltt'o, tlie port of Lima, Peru, lies 7 miles 
of Lima by vail, on a siuall bay. The streets 
generally are narrow and the buildings unimj^iortant. 
The town possesses a tloating-dnck, wliile imo Invr- 
bour-works, einbraeing an urea of 520 aere.s, with 
e.vteimivo pier and dock accommodation, were ooni- 
ule ted in 1875 1 and the spacious i'oad.stead, sheltered 
liy the islaml of Haii Lorenzo, is one of the safest 
in the world. The Uiigc <)\d Bpauish fortress is 
used for custoin-JioiiHe olllces. Tliere are sumw- 
relineries, ironworks, and sawmills ; but tlio place 
depends ehioHy for its prosperity on its trade. The 
e-xports are wool, sugar, sjiecie, copper, cotton, 
bark, hides, guano, and cubic nitre. Pop, (1876) 
311, 0O2. The pre.senfc Callao dates (inly from 1710, 
'\\'hen tins original city, a short distance to the 
sontlij was destroyed 'by an eartlntuake and an 
invasion of the sea. Callao was uuinbarded in 
1S80 during the war between Cldli and l‘eru, and 
the annexation by tlie fornier of the guano-pro- 
ducing islands materially decreased tho exports 
of tilts manin'e ; cubic nitre {a govcrnincnt mono- 
poly) and wool come nc.xt in importance. By tbo 
eoiiipletion of a direct cable between tliis port and 
DloUemlo, tolegrapliic eomnniiiication was e.stab- 
iished with the United States. 

L'allcotf, JoiiK W.VLL, compo.ser, was born at 
Kensington in 1766, and abandoning iiiedicine for 
nmsic, lu 1785 was made Baclmlor, La 1800 Doctor, 
of Music at O.vford. In 1S06 lie imblislied ]iis 
.llusicuf Cr/'ommfir ,• the year after, his mind gave 
way. He recovered in JS12, lint only for four years, 
when lie relapsed, and contijiued insane till Ids 
deatli near Bristol, lotli May 1821. He u-as one of 
the most eminent compo.sers liylonghig to tlio 
British school of music, and es\ieeialtj'' celebrated 
for his glees. Tiic best of these wore publisliod in 
1824, with a inemoir by his son-in-law, W. Horsley. 
—His brother, Siu AuiiU.STU.s Wall Callcott, 
lamlseape-])aijitei', wa,s born at Kensington in 
1779, and for .six years was a choristei' at West- 
minster. In 179!) lio exhibited a portrait at tlio 
Academy, and from 1894 devoted inmself to land- 
scape-painting. He became an A.H.A. in 1806, 
an li.A. in iSH), was knighted in 1837, and died ' 
25th November 1844. Hi.s Innilsea[)es are remark- i 
able for their beauty, clear definition of objects, 
good drawing, and truthful natural colouring. See 
Daflbriie’s by Cullcotl (1875). His wife, 

Lady Maria Callcott (17S5-1842), u-as nntlior of 
Little Arthur's liislofy of Euyland, and fourteen 
le.ss-kiutwn works. 

Callevixisli, a distinct on the west coast of tho 
island of Lewis, 16 miles from Stornoway, remarli- | 


able for its stone circle.s. Tliero are four at no 
great distance from one anotlier, but witliout any 
visible relation. Tlie principal one, of wliicli tlie 
ligurc give.s a bird’s-eye view, is of n more tlian 






Callevnisb Circle. 

nsnally obvlmrate design, Two lines <if u)vrigUt 
stones run parallel to each otlioiy in a nortlicrly 
direction, while a single line of similar stones is 
projected from tho south, east, and wust points, 
thus giving a, cruciform Itgnro to tho stinicturo, 

I whose extreme dimensimi.s are 4(J8 by 13(1 feet, A. 
! larger stone than any of tbo others, being 17 feet 
I bigii, and 5A feet broad at the base, oecn])iGs the 
' centre of the circle, which circle is 42 feet in 
' diameter. The .stones tliemsolve.s are not columnar 
. or .shaped into any form 5 they are simply hroml, 
flat blocks of gmeiss— the all-prevailing rock froin 
: the Butt of Lewis to Bnvi'a_ Head. ' Thero are 
1.8 stones in the circle, including tlio centre one, 

■ 11) in the avenue, 4 in each of the east and ivest, 
and 6 in the .south arm. Tho peat, which in tho 
lapse of centuries had accumulated around tho base 
of the Btonea to a do)»th of 5 foot, was vomovod iu 
I80S, when a cluimberetl cairn was diseovered 
within tbo circle. See Dr Joseph Anderson's Hwl- 
land in I'ayun Tunes (1886). 

C’alliclltliys (Hr. kalos, ‘beautiful j’ iehthijs, ‘a 
lish’), a genua of physostoinatous bony lishea of tho 
family Silurkbu (q.v.), having tho liiuly almost 
enrirely covered by four rows of large, bard, narrow, 
sciily plates. The head is also motected by bony 
liljUos.' Tbo mouth is .small; the teeth are very 
minute ov ovcu absent; two long barhnloH hang 
from eacli angle of tho moutb. Tho twelve species 
of this frcsh-watei' genus are luitives of 8mitli 
America. tVlien the streams or pools which tlioy 
inliabit dry up, they are said to make their way 
aeraR.s the laud to ■Kome otliev piece of watoiv 
They may also Imry theniselves in tlie mud of 
^Yet meado-wB, out of which tlicy are dug. A. 
still more interesting hahit is that of making 
regular nests, generally of leave.4^ in which tlioy 
deposit their eggs, near tho uiargiu of tho water, 
at the beginning of tho rainy season. Tlio male 
and female unite in watching the nests until tlio 
young aro hatched. These habits are sliavod by 
tlio sjiecies of the allied genus 'Doras, in wliicli tho 
lateral plates are broader, keeled, and spiny. 

CnlliS'oiiiim, a gmmm of Icalless Polygouaceai 
(f(.v.), witli largo four- winged nuts or acbencs. 
C. 2\dlasia is a succulent slirul) cominoii oil 
.sandy stejipes near tlio Caspian, wliero its aciil 
.shoots and fruits oftou servo to allay thirst. A 
autritimiH gum is prepared from its root, 

€alIim'achiiS; an eminent poet, grammavian, 
and critic of the Aloxaudviau period, llouvisheit 


taugnt LU’animar and liollcs-lettrcs m Alo.xaiidria ; 
was a favourite of Ptolemy Phihulelplms, and bis 
.successor, Ptolemy liuergetes ; and wits made prlu* 
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cijial librarian of tlie Alexandrian Librarj'. He is 
Haiti to liavo written as niiiiiy as elKlil' ioindi'ed 
works on the most various subjects, but of these 
the merest fragmeuta are extaut, tmly six hymns 
and sixty-four eiiij^nanis lioiny; coiuplcte. His 
eleyies M’erc imicli admired by the ivoiuaii iioets 
Cfitullus, Propertius, and Oviil. Tho remains ive 
possess are enough to slmw that art and Icaraiiig, 
rather than yenuis, characterised his poetry. 'The 
lnry:est of his lost poems were xiHia (‘Guises’), 
ill four books, ou the oviyiu of uiytUical atoiies, aoxl 
an epic llehtlc. The best edition of the remains 
is that of 0, Sclineider (2 vols. 1870-73); of the 
Hymns nnd Epigrams, those of Meiiieke ( 1861 ) and 
Wilanimvitz (1882). 

Callioiiymiis. See Draookei'. 

Calli'ope {‘ the sweet-voiced'), themuseof epic 
poetry and of knowledge in {'eneial. She was the 
mother of Orplieus. See Musks. 

CftVllpcrS, a kind of comiMisscs xvith envved 
legs, iisetl Ijy turners and other ivorJcinen for 
measuring the diameters of cylindrical, sphericnl, 
and other curved work. 

Callir'rlioli, daughter of Achelous and wife of 
Alemieon (rpv.). 

Callis'tliciKtSi OP OlyjvTHU.?, a klusman and 
pupil of Aristotle, devoted himself to tlio study 
of natural and iiolltieal history, and accoinpnuieil 
Alexandov tho Great in his ospoditiou to India. 
HU hold outspoken ways, amf hU especial dU* 
pleasure at the adoption of oriental habits and tho 
intended assumption of divine hononm, brought Inin 
under tho king's displeasure, and led to hU being 
put to death ou a pretended charge of treason, 3‘2B 
U.O. Only a few fragments of bU bUtoric works 
vemaiu, and those are nut vaUvahlo. Tho ///story 
of Alminder uscvilxjd to him is evidently a pi-o- 
auction <»f tho 2d or 3d century A.D., and much 
move roinanco than history. See AlexandeU} 
and Wostonnann, Da CaUisttiene (Loip. 1838-42). 

Callls'tratlis, an Athenian orator, wliose olo* 
quonco is said to liavo fired the imagination of the 
youthful Deino.stheuGS. Pov Ids Spartan sym* 
pathics lie was condemned to death by tho Atlionians 
in 361, and on Ida return from exile in Maecdonia, 
ivas actually executed. Another Caliistratus wa« 
a grammarian and critic. 

€all 08 iticiii< See Cohns } also Monkeys. 

Callot} Jactuks, engraver, was Imrn at Nancy 
in 1504, and early devoted hinisolf to art in opposi- 
tion to his father’s wishes. A boy of twelve, lie 
attached liimself to a hand of Gypsies, and wanderetl 
with them to Florence ? thence a gentleiiiaii sent 
him ou to Home, wlieve, liowever, some Nancy 
merchants recognised him, niiil induced him to 
return home. He twice revisited Italy, and tho 
second time (about 1012) became Tlioinassln’s 
pupil at liomo in dvaiving nnd engraving; after- 
wards bo repaired to Florence, where, by numer- 
ous spirited etchings, he gained great fame, amt 
engraved for Co.sino II., Urand-dnke of 'rnsenny, 
a sei'ie.s of plates of court festivals, &c. On liiu 
patron's death (1621), Callot returned to Nancy, 
there to be favourably received by tlie Dnlto 
of Lorraine, and to increase bis leputation by a 
copious series of otoliings, incliuling six plates of 
the siege of Breda. For Loum XIIL, who invited 
liim to Paris, he o.xecuted etchings of the mege of 
Rochelle ; but lie refused to comniemorato the cap- 
ture of his native town, and, declining a iiensiou 
oflered by tlio king, returned to Nancy, where ho 
died, 28th March 1035. His activity ns an artist 
M’as marvollous. His realistic engraving, some 
1600 in number, are invaluable from tho vivid light 
tliey cast on the maimers of the 17th century. 
His ‘ Jliseries of War,’ a series of eighteen plates, 


anti his ‘Gypsie-s,’ are e.spccially celebrated. See 
the works on him by 'i'nansing (Yieniia, 1881), 
Mcaume (2 vols. Nancj', 1800), Dninast (Nancy, 
1873), and Houssayc ( Paris, 1875). 

Cltlloviaii^ a division of the Jurassic System 
(q.v.) on tlie Continent, represented in England by 
the ICellawayH Rock. 

a term employed in old surgical work.s 
and stilt used iMipiilarly to indicate the exuded 
material by which friictuies bones arc eonsoli- 
datcnl together. Sec FK.xc'runr-. 

Calltictf Auau.sTiNK, a loanicd Beiiedietiiio, 
waa born at MesnU-lo-Ilovgue, near Commevey, 
February 26, 1672. Entering the order of Ilonedic- 
tines in 1689, lie was successively appointed tcaclier 
of philosophy and theology in the Abbey Moycn- 
Moufcier (1698), anb-prior at Miinstcr in Alsace 
(170-1), prior nb Lay (1715), abbot of Bt Leopold 
(1718), and abbot o‘f .Seuones in Lomiiiic (1728). 
He died at Paris, October 25, 1757. His exegetical 
writings have hoeii coiuiiiciulcd by both Roman 
Catholics anti Protcstaiit.s. Tlie Conmentary on 
the Bible (23 vols. Paris, 1707-16), though inaired 
by the authoi’H defective Iciiowledge of tlie oriental 
ianguagesf, contuins vahinljle vL’seaielic.s in biVilical 
luitifiuUios. ili-s Jlistoneal and Critical Dictionary 
if the if/6fc(4 vols. 1722-28)— tho tlisb work of its 
kind— was translated into English, Gcnimn, and 
other laii§nage.s, and has passeil bhrough many 
editions. Of Caluiet’s other works, a JUntoru of 
the Bible nnd of the Jem (2 vols. 1718) and a Uni' 
versal History (17 vols. 1735-71) are mere com- 
pllations; but lii« History of Lorminc (4 vols, 
1728) is fmuuletl tm original veseavchea. Sea Lives 
of him by Digot { Nancy, 1801 ), and Gnillanmo (/5. 
1875). 

CaliHB* or Calm Latitudes, are those tracts 
of the ocean on the coniines of tlie traclo-winds (see 
Winds) wliich are subject to total abseiico of wind 
for Jong periods together. Their northorn limit 
varies ivom 5* to 12° N., and theiv southeni limit 
fi-oni 1“ to S'* N. lat. 

Calimieks, Sco Kalmucks. 

CfllllC* an old-fnshiimed nmrlcet-town of Wilt- 
shire, 6 miles ESE. of Cliinpenlnim by a branch line 
(1863). It has a town-lmll (1882), a free grammar- 
school (1660), and a largo biicou-curlngliuluHtvy. 
From the I4th century till 1885 Caine was n parlia- 
mentary bomugli. At a synod liold horo by St Etin- 
Stan in 977, relative to the celibacy of tlio clergy, 
tlio lloor of the room gave u’ay, precipitating all hut 
St Dmistau to tho ground. Pop. (1851) 2544; 
( 1881 ) 2474. llowood, 2 mile.s south-west, the seat 
of the Marquis of LaiiKtlowne, is nu Italian edifice 
by Adam ; at Chcrhill, 3 miles east, is tlio spirited 
Injure of a White Horse, 157 feet long, cut out iu 
the chalk iu 1780, and visible 50 miles otk 

Calocc, another name for Bmhineria (q.v,). 

Caloiiiar'tlc, Hon FnAxemeo Tadeo, Huke, 
a Bpanish Htatcsjiiuii, was born in 1775 at Villcl in 
Amgon, awl becoming Blinifitor of Juatico under 
Ferdinand VII., pouaecuted the Liberals with cold- 
bloodwl cruelty, recalled tlie Jesuits, reopened 
the monasteries, and ckxsed tlie univeisities. Ho 
also secretly favmu*ed the party of Hon Carlo.s, 
and ill 1832, when Ferdinand ayrs supposed to be 
on Ids death-bed, prevailed on tlio king to leiiitro- 
dttce tlie Salic Law, by which Clulstma was ex- 
cluded fi-om the throne. Tliis oxcited tho hatred 
of tiio nation ; and Ferilinand, recoi'-eriiig, abolished 
the law. To avoid iniprisonment, Calomardo lied 
to Fi’anco, whore lie died at Toulouse in 1842. 

CnlolUcl M the ))n])ular name of one of the com- 
pounds of mcreiiry, Hg, ami chlorine, Ci, known to 
chemiata as the auliuldovidc of mercury or nicrcur- 
ous cliloi'ide, HgCl. It is prepared by taking two 
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ejj^uivl porfciotis of Jnercury, <lissolvin«j one ))ortion 
in hot concentrated Esuiplmiic ficitl, H2SO4, winch 
foriits sujpliato of inoi'cxiiy, HjjSOi, thoreaft.er 
adding the second part of the mctiu, and triturating 
tlio wfiolo in a moi tnv till the metal heconies incor- 
l)oviito(l with tlifi siilpliato of mercury. This mix- 
tviva is then ntUled to about oue-thiwl of it« we^Iit 
of common salt, NaCl, and heated in a retort, 
when ealojiicl Huhlinies, and condenses in the cool 
puvt of the I'cceivov m a line white powder. A 
miniito portion of corrosive sublimate which accoiii- 
panies it is removed hy washing with xvater. 
Calomel io very dense. It is not solxihle in water, 
and sparingly so in acids. It turns black on the 
addition of lime-water, pot-ash, soda, or ammonia ; 
and wlion lieated in an nxm spoon, or on a knife, 
it does not chav, hut rises in vaptnir, sublimes 
unaltered, ami readily condonseH again on any cool 
surface held near it. lly these tests it imw be 
readily disthignished from floor. Althonglj cahmiel 
has b'cGii inoi'c used in British practice than anj' 
other jireparation of mercury, it is not known to 
have been eiiiplovod hofoie the 17th centuiy. It is 
the iiio.'sb valualflo of the meieuvtal pieparations, 
possessing, ia addition to their gonei-al properties 
(see JliiRCUliv), those of a vermifuge and purgative. 

Calouuc, OllAULTJfi AI.KXA^’l)ItE DK, Celltl-oUov* 
general of Huanco iu Fmnce under LouP XVX., 
was lifani at JJouay iu 1731. He .studied Jaw, ami 
liaving Idled auecessively varieus oifices, was made 
in 1783 Conti'ollei'-gonoral of the Treasury. In 
tliis capacity ho .sonu gained favour among tlie 
couvblovii, who had coiunlaincd of the paminumy of 
Turgot and Nccken rlis plan was a simjile one; 
he generously slKui-ered on the courtiers and i>eonlo 
of inlluouco sums which ho obtained by bonowfng 
and increased taxation. This couM only last for a 
time; uuihnnassiuciits ^rew on liim till tlio in* 
evitable crisis came} anil iu 1780, when the people 
could bear the extraordinary taxation no longer, 
Caloiuie advised the king to convoke the A«-seii>l>ly 
of the Notables, and proposed to abolish many of 
tlm privileges of the nobles, such us their c.xcmptiou 
from taxes, and to distribute the burden of taxa- 
tion moio Ofpinlly, Tlic jieoidc and the aristocracy 
(leinandud a convocation «»f the States-gencral, 
instead of the Assemldy of the Notables; hut 
Calonnc boldly proceeded with hi-s plan, opened 
the Assembly of the Notables in 1787, and in a 
pleasant and llorid oration describetl the general 
prosperity of I’reneli industry mid coininci-ce, and 
bronglit Ins speech to a climax by confe.ssiug that 
the annual deficit of the trea-sury Iiad risen to 1 15 
iniillon.s of francs, and that ilnritig the timo from 
J77{3 to l78a the govoninient bird hm-iowod no leas 
ft sum than about 1250 millions'. The Notables, 
instead of proceeding with Cftlouiic’s jflan of re- 
ai'ganisiitioii, demanded from him a Ht-atement of 
accounts. Not being able to give fehissutisfactovily, 
he U'ns stiijiped of his dignitiori and banished to 
Lorraine. After this, Ciihmne re.sided chiefly in 
England, until in 1802 be obtained from Bonaparte 
jiuriniifsion to letiun to Prance, where, on 30th 
October, he died in very etnhiiiTur*sed circuin.staiice.s. 

OalophylllUli (Ch-., 'bcantifnl leaf’), ait 
iiiiportaut genus of Guitifera' (‘j.v.). Boinc yield 
valuable timber — e.g. U, untiimtijoliniu of I’cnaiig — 
and are also a source of valuable I'csin.s, C. inophyl- 
Ixtni supplying Taeamahaca 0. Cnlubu of 

the West Indies yields oil fnmi Us sGcd.s, and is 
also a serviceable tiniher-tree. See Took-wood. 

CalOl’iCc a tonn given to a supposed imponder- 
able fluid which >Yas the ennsoof Heatfq.v.); and 
used loosely for heat. For Caloric Engine, see 
Am-ENOINH. 

OnlorilU'etcr is an instrument for measuring 
the specific heat of a body ; the determination 

being elFected by ascorlfiining the quantity of ice 
at zero wliich is turnod into water by the tran.s- 
fereiico to it of heat from tlio body (at a known 
teiiiperatiirc) uiuler exanunatiem. See Heat. 

€alo'<roi>i.s. See Mudau, 

C'illottistcs (Xc SifimeHt dc la Culottc), a 
.society of witty and satirical men in the time of 
Louis* XIV., \vho were headed by two olliccr.s iu 
the king’s bodyguard, named Torsac and Aimon. 
Their name was taken from the word calotte (a 
‘small cap,' worn by UKmk.s over the tonsure), and 
their aninsemcnt consisted in sending to any public 
character who had oxjjOHed liimself to ridicule, a 
‘patent,’ authorising him to wear tlio calotte, as a 
coveiing for the weak part of Ids head. As the 
society became audacious, and did not spare oven 
royalty itself, it was dis.soIvcd hy tlio minister 
l'’lci\rj% The dXdnioh'cs jioar scwir A I’llistoirc de 
la 6'ofot/c (Basel, 172o) is an ainu.sing little book. 
After the liostoratioii, tlio title ItHjimc de la 
Cidatte- was applied to the priestly ivdmiuietvtvUou 
of alfair-s. 

OalotyiiC (Hr. ‘ bcantifnl iyllos^ ‘im- 

jiiftssioii’) M'as tlio name given in 1810 by J)r Fox 
Talbot to the method of iihotographing hy the 
action of light on nitrate of silver, invented by liim 
about that date. 8eo IbiOTOGitAPliv. 

CiiloviiiSi AiJitAiiAM (origjiiallv. ATifujO) the 
chief veprcHcutative of ceutvovovsial Lutheran ortho- 
doxy in the nth century, J)oni 10th April 1012 at 
Mohrungen iu East Prussia, was successively pro- 
fessor at Khnigsborg (1637), pyeachcr at Danzig 
(10-13), and professor at IVittenberg (1050). He 
waged war incessantly on Avnunian, Sneinian, 
11010111160 , and Catliolic doctrines, and with tho 
greatest hlttenicss ngainst Calixtus. 'Ho was,’ 
say.s 'rholnck, ‘formed by natiirs for a grand 
imjiiisUor: hard features, powerful imdcr-jaw, 
staring eyes.’ Ho was six times married, the last 
timo in his seventy-second yonr to a young 
danghtcr of hi-s eollcagno Q.nenstedt, Ho died at 
IVittcnbcrg, 2Sth February 1080. Calovius’ cliiof 
writings are hi.s Hy^tcMu- Loeoruni Theoloyicw'xm 
(]2 voi-s. lCo5-77}, MiHofia Syncvctktica (1082), 
and liiblia I/iustcaia (4 vols. 1072 ). 

Culoycrsfiuod. Gr. ladoym', ‘good old uicu'), 
a gcneml name for the monks of tho Greek Churoli. 

ihillKS '>f the Wllars of Hm'culos (q.v.), 

ideutiued ivitb Gibvidtai'. 

€altnl)el(>ttn, a town of Sicily, 10milc.s NI5. 
of Sciacca, mo.st nictmesijiioly situated around an 
ancient eastio, wnieh orowms a steep rock over- 
hanging a stream. Caltabelotta was long a Saracen 
town, and Us name is said to bo derived from 
Kttlftukel-JkdhU (‘the castle of the cork-tioo.s ’). 
Fop. (1881)6178. 

i’altJlglvoilC!, a city of Sicily, 38 miles SAY. of 
Catania, is built upon two liills (2013 foot). It 
has wide stieets, and several i)alaco.s and fine 
public Iniitdiiigs. Its most notable inamifacturcB 
are pottery and statuettes of clay. Ton. (1881) 
28,119. 

Oaltniiisotln, a fovtifled town of Sicily, 83 
miles SE. of Falermo by mil. It 

Jni-s a cathedral, mineral springH, . 

and c.xteiiaive sulphur-works. j] 

Pop- (1881)25,027. a 

OaltliA. See Maiish Mart- 

GOfjI). 

Cnltl’OP. a four-pronged piece U 

of iron, each prong about four 
inches in length, foriiierly thrown Cftlbrop. 

down in warfare to check the 
appvoacli of the enemy’s cavalry over a plain, or of 
hesiegeis in tho ditch of a fortification. 
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»!' Coi-OMiJO, ttBoil in inGiUcinc, is 
tlie root of Jatcorhizu /jwfwio/ft, a Menisneniiftccous 
cHnibcv of Eastern Africa, M’liich has been intro- 
duced into India. Sliced and dried, it lias a 
cveenisli-yollow tint, a veiy hitter taste, and a 
faint aromatic odour. bitterne.ss and other 
propertie.s are as{!i'iho)l to the jnescnoo of coliiiii- 
tan, hcvheiiii, and cohuuhic aci<l. It is a irscful 
mild tonic ami stomachic.— AAtiiKiCAN Calujiba 
llnoT i.s obtained from Fm&mi IFnf/crf, a yeii- 
tiauaceous blemual, and has properties like those 
of yentiaii. 

C'al'iimett tlie ‘ poaee-pipc ’ of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, is a tobacco-pipe having a stem of 
reed <u' painted wood about two feet and a l«ilf 
long, decorated with feather.s, with a large bowl, 
usually of red soaiistono. jVfter a li-eaty has 
been signed, tlie Imlians lill tiio cabnnctwiBi the 
best tobacco, ami pi'csont it to the lein-CHcnt- 
atives of the party with wliom they have lieen 
entering into alliance, themselves smoking ont oi it 
afterwards. The presentation of it to strangei-s is 
a mark of hosiiitality, and to refuse jt wonbl Ihj 
considered an act of Imstility. Originally cohimt 
was merely the Norman name for a .shepherd’s pine 
(Fr. ('.hdliinmiH, Lat. I'uhanm), whicu the early 
French sottloi's applied to the native from 
its rcsemhUuiCQ ; au,d we find it tlms a\>plie<l by 
Piiro Maronebte (1073), and in the earlior ‘Je.suit 
Itolations’^of 1038. 

Calllllicti ft mining town of Houghton eonnty, 
MioUigau, ou a peninsula of Lake Superior, 42 
miles Is^. of L’An-se hy rail. Tho Calumet and 
Heclfi copper mine lioio is said to be the richest 
in the world ; its annual lu-odnce ranging from 
81,075,239 lb. in 1880, to 50,513,222 11). in Jm 
Pop. 5000. 

Cnluilliiy, Baw as to. See Liiiii:!.., Sl.\ndeii. 

f'nlVArtos. ft Fvonch maritime dopavtment of 
Norjinvudy. The principal rivers are tho Toufiucs, 
Orno, Inves, Senlles, Aure, and VIro. The 
oofisb, which has few hays or inlets, Is pftrtly 
foruieil hy hold rulgos, and partly l>y sand-ilowns, 
cMU's, amt i cofs j the dangerons reef e.Kteuding for 
10 mlle.s between the months of the Orue luid tho 
Vivo was caUe<l Calvaxlos, after tho fialvador. 
Olio of the vo.s.sols in the Spanish Annada sliip- 
M'lecked hero, and from it the doparfcmonb tftkoB 
Its name. Tho soil is generally fertile, Cftpooially 
in the valleys, supplying ricli paatningo for lionicd 
cattle, -sliGop, ]ior.se,s, ami swine, which constitnte 
tho principal wealth of Calvados. The clunnte is 
moist, but lioaltliy. Iron, marble, granite, and 
coal are found. Tlie chief towns arc Coen (the 
capital), Baveux, Falnix, Honilenr, Liricnx, and 
Ti'ouvillo. Area, 2130 S(p m.j pop, (1801)480,9925 
(1880) 437,207. 

C/rtIvaevt, Duxts, called also DiONisiO Fjam- 
jnxoo, paintei-, was bom at Antwerp alxmt 1540, 
and .settled at Bologna. There he opened a school, 
which numbered among its Btndents tho cele- 
brated Guido Beni, Domeniebino, and AlWi, who 
afterwards, however, were pupils of the Camccl, 
Many o.xcelleiit pictures by Jiiin are still preserved 
at Bologna. He died in 1019. 

Clllvarj’t the Anglicised form of the Ynlgato 
f/dvaria, which was tho Latin romlering of the 
Greek Irunion, as that again of tho Hebrew got- 
goika or f/idgalia, all tlneo words meaning 
skull.’ \Vhy’ tlie scene of the Crucifixion was 
called ‘tlie place of a skull’ has been keenly 
debated, whether from the skulls of criminals Ijing 
about thevo, or from its liciug a round, bare, skull- 
liko hillock. The latter i.s probably tlie tnie ex- 
planation 5 though none of the livangelista ofFere 
luiy warranty for the owvrent phrase, ‘il/ownt Cal- 
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vary.’ It lay beyond but nigh to the city, and by 
Captain Coiider is ulentUieil \vitli ‘the ohl “Hou.se 
of Stoning,” or place of jtublie execution according 
to the law of Moses, on the ttip of the remarkable 
knoll outside tlie Dainiisciis gate, on the north sifle 
of Jeni-salom. It was from this cliif tliat the 
oriniinal used to he ttimghcforehcing stoned ( nceord- 
iigj to the Taliiunl), and on it bis Ijody was after- 
wards cnicilied 5 for the spot coiniuantls a \-{eu' all 
over the city; and from the slopc.s round it- tlie 
whole popiilatum might eo-sily witiie.ss the e.xecu- 
tion’ (see JEnusALliMb — In Catholic eoiintrie.s the 
tonii Calvary is a]>plicd to an eminence crowned 
with one or Hirec crosses Ijeariug lifc-sixeil figures of 
Christ and the tlneve.s, and surrounded .sotnetimes 
by a iiiiiulier of llgiiie.s, ropi'esentini^ the vaiioii.s 
personages who took iKvvt in the cmciiixioii. Along 
the approach to such a Cah'ftiy — the Via Dolorosa, 
tlie W'ay of the Cross— are sciilptiired representa- 
tions of the Stations (q-v.) of the Cross, 

Ojtlvcrlcv. Charles STtrAitr, the prince of , 
moilerii English parotlists, was the son of the Bei’. 
Henry lUayils, who in 1852 took the name of 
CalverUy, ami was l«»rn on 22tl December 18.31. 
Fi-oni Ham»w he passed to Balliol College, O.xford, 
wJieiicc after ft brief period lie migrated to Christ's 
College, Cambridge, where ho graduated as second 
olft-sslciii 18.hJ. Within tiro years lie was elected a 
fellow of his college- In 1805 lie was called to the 
bar, and seulcil in London, but a fall ou tho 
ice in tho winter of 1808-97 put an end to wliat 
might have been an e.vcoptionally brilliant career, 
lie died at Folkestone on tbc i7th of February 
1884. One of the most gifted men of his time.-mul 
unrivalled as ft Iniiiiorisfc, Cftlvcrley will be romem- 
I bored by his two little vohime.s, Verses and Tnoisla- 
iions ( l‘8Q2) and Fig Leaves < 1872 ). His narotlics, 
pftrtieulftriy that of Jean liigeloM-, arc tho best tliat 
iiavo appeaVed since the lirjeckd AcUlrcases, and the 
delicacy, of his echolftvship finds aduiiiablo expres- 
sion in Ills nnnierou.s remlorings from Latin into 
iiiiglish, and from English into Latin. 'Die trans- 
Ifttron of Theocritus (1800) shows at once his ripe 
scholftrahip ami his fncllo mastoy of English verse. 
His Likrixrg liaimits, with a monmir by Mr "W. J, 
SondftU, wei’O published in 1885. 

€alvcv(, FRF.nKRicic Crack, chemist, Ijorn in 
London in 1819, i-esidcd In Franco (183G-4C), and 
Bottled as ft comsulting chemist in Manchester, 
wlicro he died 2-lth October 1873, His reseavcliQ.s 
in applied chemistry produced valuable re.snlts, and 
he was largely instrumental in introducing ear- 
i)olic ftcid as ft lUshifcctant. Besides numerous 
seiontific papeivi, he publiahed ft work on Dyeing 
and Calico-pnHting (new ed. 1878). 

Calvert, Gkohoe Hekry, a nmny-sided Ameri- 
can author, gi'eat-graiidsou <if Lord Baltimore (| q. ), 
was Ijoni in Maryland in 1803, and .studied at 
Harvard ftiid Gsttingen. His works, ^vhieh exhibit 
coiiHidci-ftblo purity of style '■ and origiunUty^ of 
thought, enihmco pnenis, tragedies, conie<lie.s, 
casays, translations n-oni tlio German, and stmlie.s 
of Goethe (1872), Wovdswovth (1878), Shakespeuve 
(1879), and Colorhlge, Shelley, and Goethe (188(>)- 
He has liveil since 1843 at Newport, Rhode Island. 

Calvcs’-hcafl C!iil» was the name assumed 
by Ml aasQciatiou instituted ( and tinmeil ) in exniess 
contempt of the nieinmy of Cliarle.s I. , and holding 
lbs pruicipal meeting on the 30tli January, the 
anniversary of that king's execution. After 
the Restoration this club met in secret and under 
dilBeultias, but seems to have contimied in exist- 
ence till 1734, wiien popvdav ill-will against some 
outrageous toast-s proposed led to a serious riot. 
The club seems after thiH to lift\'e decayed. 

CaIvI, a fortified seapoi t of Corsica, on a penin- 
ettla in the Gulf of Calvi, 3S miles 'IVSw. of Bastia. 
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Cflh’l wfts cai>t\ired by tbe EnjiUsh in 1794, after a 
sieL'o of fifby-nne days, dniiiij? which Nelson lost an i 
eve? it was retaken by the Corsicans in tlie follow. I 
ing year. Poj). 1987, 

Calvin, John, was born at Noyon, in Picardy, i 
on the IQtli of July lo09. His fatlier, Gdrard | 
Caulvin or Cauviii, was proenrcui'-fiscal of tlie 
district of Noyon, and secretary of the diocese, j 
He was one of sik cbihiveu— four sous and two I 
(Inugliters. All tlic three sons who survived were 
bred ecelcaiasties ; and the reforniov liiiuself, wliile : 
still only twelve years of ago, was avipouitGa to a ' 
chaplaincy in the cathedral churcri of Noyon. 
Calvin was educated in circumstances of ease, and 
even affluence. Tlie noble family of Do Montinov, 
ill tlie neiglibourhood, invited hiiii to share iu the 
studies of their cliildroii ; bo wns in soiUQ measure 
adopted bj’ tlioni ; and when the family went to 
Paris, in hi.s fourteenth year, lie neenmpanied them. 
He was euteved as a pupil in tlie CoUfege de la 
JIarehe, under the regency of Mathurin. Covdier, 
better renieinbered, perhap.s, by his Latin name of 
CovdoYins. It was umler this uistitiguished master 
that Calvin laid the foundation of his own wonderful 
mastery of the Latin laiijniage. During this early 
period,' lie was lUstinguislied by the great activity 
of liiH niGiital powers, and the grave sovoiiby of lus 
mnniiBrs. His companions, it is said, suniamed 
him tlio ‘ Aceusative.’ 

Por a wliilo liis attention was diroctod to the 
study of law, and liis fatlior sent him to tiie univov- 
Riby of Orldnns, thon adorned by Piurro do I’EtoIle, 
On© of tlie most famous jurists of his (lay. At 
Ovliaiui, lio coiitinuod tlie same life of rigorous 
temperance and earnest studiouaness for wliioli he 
M’os ttliondy noted. It was while a law'Studont in 
Orleans that ho became ivc(iualuted with the Sciip- 
tures, and received liis first iiupiilso to tlie tlioo- 
logical studies whioli liavo made liis name so dis* 
tliigaished. A rolutivo of his own, Piewo Kobovb 
Cjlivetan, was there engaged in a translation of the 
fJoriptures •, and this had tlio ellbot of drawing 
Calvin’s attention, and awakening within him tlio 
religions Instinot which wns soon to prove the 
master-principle of liis life. Tlie seeds of tJio now 
faith were now hoyond doubt sown in his lionvt, 
and from tills bimo, although he still cnnbiiuicd for 
a while longer to pursue lus legal stiulies, liis main 
interests appear to have been religious and tlieo- 
logical. From Orldans he u-ent to Bonvgos, u’hovo 
he acquired the knowledge of Greek, umlev the 
tuition of n learned Goviuan, Meloliior Woliiiar. 
Ho hogaii liere to preach the reformed doctrines, 
and passed over into the ranks of Protestantism, 
ximler tlie slow hut sure growth of bis new convic- 
tions, rather than under tlie agitation of lUiy violent 
feeling. Here, as evtoywhere, his life presents a 
niarke'd contrast to that of Luther. 

He proceeded to Paris in 1(383, which at this date 
hadhecoiiie a centre of the ‘new learning,’ under 
the teaching of Lefhvre and Farcl, and the inllu- 
enee of the queen of Navarre, sister of Francis I. 
The Sorhomie itself had nob escaped the infection. 
There was a growing religions e.vcitemcnt in the 
university, in the court, aiul even among the 
bishops. This, however, was nob to last. Tlie 
king Was soon stirred up to take active lucasnres 
to quell this rising spirit; and tlie result wns that 
Calvin and others were oliliged to llee for their 
lives. After this lie repaired for a short time to 
ills native place, vesigned the prefernieub he hold iu 
the Homan Catholic Cluirch, and for a year or two 
led a wandering life, sheltered in various places. 
"We find Iiiin at Saintonge ; at Nerac, the residence 
of the queen of Navarre ; at Aiigoul6me, with his 
friend Louis du Tillet ; then for a brief wliile at 
Paris _ again. Pensecution against the Protestants 
at this time raged so liotly, that Calvin n-as no 


longer safe in France ; and he betook himself to 
Basel, whence ho issued, in the year 16.3G, the first 
edition of his Christiamc licliaionis Jnalitutio, with 
tlie famous preface addyesscu to Francis I. The 
concentrated vigour and intensity of feeling of this 
address, vising into indignant remonstrniico, and at 
times into pathetic and powerful eloi|noncG, make 
it one of the most memovablo docuiiionts in eonnee- 
tion with the Itcforination, After completing this 
great service to the cause of Protestantism, ho 
made a short visit to Italy, to Koiide the Duchess 
of Ferrara. Finally, bo revisitod his native town • 
sold tlie paternal estate, which had devolved^ to 
him on the death of his eldest brother ; and, bidding 
Noyon adieu, set out in company with his younger 
brother and sister on his u’ay to Strashurg. The 
direct road being rendered daiigorons by the armies 
of Cliavles V., which had iicnetratcd into France, 
he sought a circuitous route tlirough Bavoy and 
Geneva. 

The result of this journey wns inemorahle for the 
cause of the Ileformatioii. Arrived in Genova hi 
the autumn of 1536, he mot there his friend, Louis 
du Tillet, wlio comiuiiiiicatcd tlio fact of his arrival 
to Farel, then in the very midst of Ids struggle to 
promote the Reforiiiation, Farel lumtoned to sec 
■ liiin, and urge upon him the duty of reniaining 
where lie way, and undertaking lii.s shave of the 
I work of God. Calvin did nob at fivut vospond to the 
! call. He was given, ho himself says, to his [own 
inteiiBo thoughts and private studies.’ Ho wished 
to devote himself to the service of the vofovmed 
churclies generally, rather than to tlio earo of any 
particular cluirch. By some strange insiglit, how- 
ever, Farel penetrated to the higher jitness of the 
young stranger wlio stood beroro lilin, and ho 
ventured to lay the ouvse of God upon liim and Ids 
stiulies if he refused Ids aid to the eliuroli of 
Genova in hov time of need. ‘ It was,’ Calvin said, 
‘as if God had seized me by Ids awful hand from 
heaven.’ Ho abandoned Ids intention of pursuing 
Ids ionvney, and joined eagerly with Farel In the 
wovK of veiovmabion. 

Having entered upon his task, lie soon infused 
an energy into it which crowned tlio struggling 
ofYorts oT Farel with huccosh. The hiDvavelnoal 
authority was already overturned hoforo his arrival; 
the citizens Itad asserted tlioirimlopondenco against 
the Duke of Savoy, Tlio magistrates and people 
eagerly joined with the rofcirmdrs in tho first heat 
of their freedom and zeal. A Protestant Confes- 
sion of Faith was draivn out, approved of by the 
Council of Two Hundred, and tlion proclaimed in 
the catheilral church of St Peter’s. Great ami 
marvolloiiH changes wore wronglit iu a short time 
upon the mniiiiers of the jmople ; where licouso and 
frivolity had reigned, a strict moral severity liegan 
to characterise the wliole aspect of society. The 
strain, however, wns too smmcii and too extromo. 
A spirit of robollioii against the rule of Calvin and 
Fare] broke forth j but they refused to yield to the 
wishes of a ])ai‘ty animated by a more easy and 
liberal spirit than themselves, and known in the 
history of Geneva uiuler the nickiiamo of Liber- 
tiiie.s ; and the consequence was, that they were 
both expelled from the city after loss than two 
years' residence. 

Galvin retreated to Stvashuvg, and devoted him- 
self to theological study, ospecially to his critical 
labours on tlie New Testament. Hero, in October 
1539, he married tlie widow of n converted Ana- 
baptist. 

Tlie Genevans found, after a short time, that 
they could not well get on Avitliout Calvin. His 
rule migiit be rigid ; but an autliority even sncli as 
his was bettor than no settled authority at all ; and 
the Libertine party seem to have been unable to 
construct any efhcieiit and benelieeiit form of 
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povemnient. Accovdinijly, tiiey invited Calvin to 
retnm j and after some delay on liis part, in order 
to test the apirit in wliicli they were acting, he 
acceded to tiieir invitation, and in tiie autumn of 
1541, after thveo yearn’ absence, once more made 
his entry into Geneva. 

Now at leimth lie succeeded in estahlisliiiig liis 
plan of church-goveriimenfc. lly liis College of 
Pastor-s ami Doctors, ami his Consistorial Court of 
Discipline, he founded a theocracy, which aimed 
virtually to direct all tiie atiiiirs of the city, and to 
control and modify both the social and imlividnal 
life of the citizens. The Libertines still roimained 
a .strong party, M'hich wa.s even aiiginontcd, after 
Calvln’.s return, by men such as Aihi Perrin, wjio 
liad strongly concurred in the invitation to Calvin, 
hiifc who were afterwards alienated from him by the 
high hand with which lie pm'.suod hi.s design.s, as 
well as liy their own schemes of ainhition. The 
struggle with this party lasted with various fortune 
for no less a period than (ifteeii years, and was only 
terminated ju 1555, after a .somewhat ridiculou.s 
(mciitc in the streets. Ami Perrin and otUev.s, 
driven from ttio city, wore executed in ofllgy ; and 
the reformev’s authority {rmu this date was con- 
firmed into an absolute supremacy. During the 
long struggle with the Libevtines ocenvved also 
Calvin’s controvonsics wifcli Sebastian Cnstellio, 
Jerome Bnlsoc, and, above all, Michael Sevvetws. 

Calvin had liecomo acriuainted with Castollio 
at Straslmrg. Tliey entertained at first a warm 
friendship for each other, and Calvin showed groat 
zeal in assisting Castellin, whoso poverty and 
learning had attracted his sympathy. lYlion ho 
returned to Genova, ho invited Castollio to join 
him thoro, and pvocurotl for liiin the title of regent 
or tutor in tlio gyiniiasiuni of the city. Thoro was 
littlo similarity, ‘liowover, in the characters of the 
two men, anu the diversity of their tastes and 
views soon lieoaino apparent. Tlio learning of 
Oastclllo was Intonsoly munanistio { and, as soon as 
ho began to apply himself to theology, ho caino Into 
conflict with Calvin, In a letter to Parol in 1343 
wo find Calvin h[ioaIcing of the froalcs of 'our 
frioml Sohastian, which may raise both your bile 
and your laughter at the same timo, ’ These freaks 
relato to Castollio’s notions of swiptural trnnsla- 
tiou, and his refusal of Calvin’s ofl'er to revise the 
version which ho had made of certain parts of 
Scripture. Tlieu, two years later, when Cnatellio 
desired to enter into the ministry, Calvin dis-suaded 
the council from acceptitig him, on account of some 
peculiar opinions which ho held. These were cer- 
tain vatioualiatic views as to the authenticity nml 
clmvacter of the Song of Solomon, the descent of 
Christ into hell, ami the doctrine of election. After 
this Castollio left Geneva for a wJiilc ; Imt, soon 
TOturning, lie attacked t!\c views of Calvin openly. 
After a violent .scone in church, wliicli is painted m 
Calvin’s letters very stroiigly, ho was forced to 
leave the city. Tlie two old friond.s, now declared 
onemios, did nob spare each other henceforth. The 
fate of Sevvotns drew fortli an ammymona publica- 
tion, attacking witli keen logic and covert aiul 
ingenious sarcasm the Genevan dootrmes.^ This 
publication was attributed by both Calvin and 
lleza to Castollio, and they replied to him in no 
measured terms, stigmatising him as a ‘deceiver 
and ve.ssol of .Satan. ’ 

The controversy witli Ilolsoc belongs to tbe year 
1051. Jerome Jlolsec was originally a Carmelite 
monk, but ho had thrown aside the habit, and 
lictaken himself to the practice of medicine in 
Geneva. He was led to attack Calvin’s dnotrineof 
predestination, As soon as Calvin heard of this, 
ho led iiim to umlerstand that lie was not at liberty 
to question the Genevan doctrine. He and the 
other clergy dealt with him ; but after repeated 

disputations Ilolsec was found incorrigible, and was 
sentenced to banishment from the city. He ulti- 
mately rejoined the Jtonian Gatholio Church, and 
revenged minself on Calvin hy writing Ins life in 
a. spirit of detraction mnl slauiler. 

Uf all these coiitest-s, however, the most memor- 
able is that with Servetus. A nieluiicholy inleresb 
encircles tbe name of tliis great heretic, wliicli the 
criminal tragedy of his deatli keeps aiway.s fresh 
and vivid in tlte minds of nil who hate intoleiwice, 
anil wlio love truth rather than dogmatism. The 
character of Bervetus himself has little to do with 
this interest-. Ho seems to have been more of a 
vain, restless, and enthusiastic dreamer timn of a 
calm and patient inquirer. In his very dreams, 
however, and the vague audacities of his specula- , 
tion there is a kind of simplicity and unconscious ' 
eavnestnoss that wins sympatliy. He hail entered 
into various connections with Calvin, even from 
the time of liis early residence in Paris ; particu- 
larly, ho had .sent him varioii-H dnenments contain- 
ing' tlio views fully developed in Ids work .sub- 
aequeutlv iiublLsheil under the title of Ileniitutio 
C/irisliuiiismi (1553). Calvin never concealed bis 
abliorveuee of these views 5 and in a letter to Parel a.s 
early an 1540 lie threatens that if Servotufi should 
come to Geneva, he would do what he could to 
bring him to condign punishment : Nam si vc/im't, 
nwlo valwt meu aHthoriUis, vtvma exirc nmiqwan 
jxUiar. Tliu history of liis seizure and eondenma* 
tion at Vienne hy the CatUoUo authovitlee, and 
especially of Calvin’s shave In the correspondenco 
wnieh led to his seiznvo. is very coniplieivted and 
ohacuvo. It has hcoii mniiitaiiicd that Calvin was 
the instigator, through a creature of his own of tbe 
name of Trye, of the whole transaction 5 it\»ecrt(iin 
that ho fonvanleil to the nntliorlties, through Tvyo, 
private doounionts wliicli Sorvotus had intrusted to 
him, with a view to the hoi’etic’s idonlification, and 
os materials for his condemnation. Bervetus was 
Bontmiced to be burned, bnt effected his escape, 
mid, after sovorahnontlir wnndoring, lie was found 
at Geneva. It was his intontlon to proceed to 
Italy, whore ho honed Ida opinions miglit meet 
with some degree of toleration, and he airived at 
Genova on Ids way. This is the explanation of nn 
event otUorwise unaccountahlo. Having ventured 
to cluirch, according to the common account, lie 
was recognised, appi'cliended, and conveyed to 
prison hy Calvin’s order, jnst ns ho was about to 
leave the city. The trial lasted, with vavUms iiir 
torruptions, /or two month.s. Ho attacked Cabin 
witli tlie most foul epithets, and Calvin retorted 
with a virulence and foiilneas quite equal to his 
own. At loiigtii, on tlie 2Ctli of Octohev 1553, 
sentence was passed ripen Bervetus, condemning 
him to death liy Hre. Calvin used his inlliience 
to liavo the mode of death alleviated, but without 
snccesi?. On the very next mnridiig, the sentence 
was put into execution. On an eiumence at some 
distance from the city, Bervetus was fastened to a 
stake sm-vounded hv heaps of oak-wood and leaves, 
witli his condeimieil hook and the MS. he had’sent 
to Calvin attached > to Ida girdle ; and amid Ida 
agonising cries the Are was kindled, and the 
wretched man expiated his heresy in the ilaiues. 
Whatever apologies ma}’ be urged for this itiemov- 
able crime, it nnisb remain a mournful ami sean- 
dalous blot on tlie liistory of the Heformation. Tiie 
disgrace of it has navticularly attached to Calvin, 
imt most of the Kefonners are no les.s implicated in 
it. Tlie ivise llulhiiger defended it, ana even the 
gentle Molanchthon could only see cause for grati- 
tude in the liideous tragedy. 

After the e.xcentioii of Bervetu.s, and tlie expul- 
sion of tlie Libertines tu’o yeai'.s later, Cftlvin'a 
power in Geneva was firnily e.stablislied, and he 
used it vigorously and beneficently for the defence 
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of Pi'otustantism tlivouglioiit Lurope. I5y the 
liioiliafcion of Beza he mmlo liirf iiifliieiiee relt^ in 
Prance in the great struggle tlmt Avas there going 
on between, the luevavchicjil party, with the Guises 
at its lieail, ainl the Protestants, led hy Coiide and 
Coligiiy. In Jodi his eiiergie.s began to fail. Ho 
had Been long suHering from Imd healtli, thougli 
ins .strength of aa’III and bnoymicy of intellect 
sustained him; hut Ids health grow A’cry inucli 
Arov.se, and, although he surA’ived for more than 
two years, he ncA’er regained any vigour, Ho died 
on the 27th of Hay lodl. 

Very diltbreiit estimates Iiua’C been formed of 
Calvin’s eliavactcr. None, liowever, can dispute 
luH iutcUectual greatness, or the powerful services 
AVhicli he rendered to tlie cause of Protestantism. 
Stern in spirit and unyielding in will, Im is never 
selli.sh or petty in his motives. Nowlicro amiable, 
lie is everywheie strung. Avhitvavy suul cruel AVhen 
it suits him, ho i.s yet heroic in his nun-s, and heno- 
licent in tlie scope of lii.s anihition. His moral 

H )ose is always clear and delinitu— to live a life 
iity, to slmpe cireumstances to such divine ends 
ns lie' apprehended, and, in Avliatever s[)here he 
might 1)0 lilacGtl, to Avork out the glory of God, _ 

Ho rontlered a douhle service to Protestantism, 
Avhicli, aiiart from anything else, Avonld have made 
his nuino illustvious : lie sydcuuitiml iis (hctvhie, 
and iio offfam'ml iin cf^desimticul cUsdplim. Ho 
was at oucu the great theologian of tho Itefovma- 
tioii, and tlie founder of a new church jinliby, Avliioh 
(lid more tliiiii all other inllueiicos togethor to con- 
Rulidate tho floftttor(3d forces of tho iloformatioii, 
and give them an ouduriiig Htrongbli. As a relig- 
ious tenuher, us a social legislntor, and as a AATiter, 
especially of the French language, avIiosb modern 
prose stylo Avas then in process or formation, lus 
lamo is second to none in nls ago, and must ahvays 
oonspicuouflly adorn tlie history of eivillHation. 

His famous Iiistitutio ontitles Calvin to the fore- 
most place among the dogmatic tUcoluglaus of the 
Hefornied Clmrcli. This masterpiece of luminous 
argument presents a complete system of Christian 
faith, haseil on the Protc'stant principle that tlie 
I Scripture.s arc tho source of Christian truth. ‘Taa’o 
I things tliorc are/ says Hooker in the preface to the 
Ecakdustical PaUty, ‘ Avhieli have deservoilly pro- 
cured ]iim honour throughout tho AA'orld— tho one, 
j his oiicccding pains in composing the 
1 the Chmtifm licUjfhn ; fclio other, his no loss in- 
dustrious travails mr o\po,sition of Holy Scripture,’ 
His eoiumentavlos omhrace the greater part of the 
Old Testament ami tho whole of the Noav e.xcepb 
the Kevelation, aiul place him iu tlio front raidc of 
expo.sitoi's of Sei'ipturo, — The first collected edition 
of Calvin’s AVorhs is that of Goneva (1617), in 12 
A'ols. folio; the second that of Amsterdam (1671), 
in 9 vols. folio. Tliese haA’o been snpersedeil liy a 
complete critical edition by JJaum, Cunitz, and 
Iteiiss, Avliicli begun to appear at llrunsAviclc in 
1863, and of Avliich the 30tu vol. Avas publislioil in 
1838. lly the ‘Calvin 'rraii-slation Society’ in 
Kdinburgii, his Avorks li.ave tieeii collected, trans- 
lated into Fnglifih, and issued in 6‘2 vols, ( 1844-66 ). 

Tho cpio.stion as to tlie fust edition of Calvin’s histilntfs 
i.s finally settled Di tho Prolegoiiieim to tlio Ik'iinswiok 
ciUtvon of his Avovka. It was publisbctl in Latin in tbe 
year 1560, and is iioav exti'Oiiioly rare. The n-ork Avas 
revised and cxtoiidocl by Calvin in nuinoroiis later 
editions, botli Latin niul Froncli. That of IJobort 
StopUcus, iu 1559, containing Calvin’s latest covveotions, 
Avns reprinted liy 'J'Jioluck (Borl. 1865; 2d ed. 1846), wlio 
also edited hi.s Oommentfirii in iVoi'ioa Tcstanicnli'ni 
( 7 vols, Berl, 1866-84 ; 4th oil., 4 parts, 1864 ). Hh letters 
wei'o putiUslied by Bonnet (‘2 vols. Baris, 1854) ; in an 
English translation by Coiistablo and Gilolirist (1855 ct 
scf(.)i anti inoro fully in vols. 10-15 of the Brunswick 
edition, The libraries of C-<enevu nnd Enrich contain the 
1IS8. of about 3000 luipriuted serinous and other short 


' Avi'itings by Calvin. Beza’s biography of Calvin first 
ap|)earcd in Frenoh in 156-4 (2d cd., extended, 1CG5) ; tlie 
Latin edition is shorter ( Cleneva, 1576 ; now od. in 
French, by Franklin, 1864). 'There are lives of Calvin 
by llulsec (1577; now ed. by Oiastol, 1875), by Jaf(iies 
E. May (1657 ; ncAV ed. 1365), and by AiuHn (1840; (Jth 
ed. 2 vols. 1873 )— all from the Catholic standpoint; also 
hy 1'. H. Dyer (1850), Bnngonor (2d ed. 1863; Lug. 
tnins. 1863), Prossel (1864), Viguot nnd Thsot (Grilt-in 
tl’anrUn Calvin, 1864), Guizot (Baris, 1873), and Goguol 
(2<f cd. 1878); and in Germany by Banl ftonry (1335- 
44; Eng. trnns, by .Stebbiiig, 2 a’oIs. Lond. 1849), nnd 
byStuheVm (1863). iCainpschnltc, Catholio professor of 
History at Bonn, left incomplete at his death liis valuable 
Johann Calvin, seine ICirchc nnd sein Slaat in Oenf (yoh 
i. 1869). There is a large literature on Servetus nnd 
Calvin, as the Avorks of Porter (1854) mu\ M^ilHs (1877). 
Iducli light has been tliroivn on the history of Calvin nnd 
GeiiGA'a during Ins time, by Galift’o’s Qtielqncs panes 
(Vllistoive exude, soil ks Prods inteiMs d Ocnive cn WJji- 
59 (1802), and ATowrcl/es^jnpcsd.’Hisloire mtcio, d-t*. (1876); 
Kogot’a L’Eglise cl I’Ktal d Oenhe du vivant cle Calvin 
(1867), and Histoire dn People de. Genive depuis la PC- 
forniution (dvols. 1876-77); and Sebmidt’s Les Libevtins 
Bpiriinels (1876). NotoAVOvtlw also are Lobstein, Die 
Etkik Calvins (Strnsbiirg, 1877), nnd Pier.son, d^iemva 
over Joh. Kahnjn, HydO-J/l (Ainsterdniii, 1883). 

OalVini.sm is tiio system of religious doctrino 
assoeiated Avith tlie name of Calvin, ami .suppoaocl 
to di.stihgnisli tlie olmrclic.s more pavLiimlarly eallod 
the licformed, in contradistinction to tho Luthorau 
ami Anglican oluivelius. Calvin’s (loctilnal views 
avo laid iloAVn at lorigtli in his lusHtuUo Vkmlicom 
lieliyionifi, livst publislied in 1530, and ihmlly 
revised in 1559. It Avas not till many years later, 
hoAYQA'or, that tlio name of Calvinism came to lie 
attached to a certain sot of doutrinal oniiiioiis, ami 
not till tlio rise of Arminins (q.v,), ami tlio .Synod 
of Dort (q.v.) in 1018, tliat tlioso opiiiioiis may bo 
aald to have heoii polomically marked olf mim 
othors Avitli Avhich they avo generally contrasted, 
and to Avliioh they arc rocogiiieod as standing In 
opposition. 

Tlie diflbreiioe of thought exjirossod in tho 
Arminiaii and Ciilvinistio systoiiis is as ohl as tho 
history of Christian dootrino. In almost every 
point, Augustine may ho said to havo anticiiiatiid 
Galvin ; Avliilo Polagnis ami tho Eastorn divines, 
such as Glirysostoni,’ represented a typo of oiiinioii 
upon tho Avhole consonant to that Avhieh in more 
modern timos has been opposed to Calvinism. In 
the Homan Catholic Churoli, sinou thu Hofornm- 
tion, tho saiiio opimsition of thought has presented 
itself ill the famous contest or Jansenism and 
Jesuitism. 

Tlio main point of distinction in those two systems 
or modoa of Christian ojiinion is us to tho o|)ora- 
tion of divine grave iu the ssrivatiAm of sinners. In 
the one system, tliis <)[iei'ation is cotusiderod ft.s 
predetermined and ahsoluto ; in the other, as 
merely foreseen, and in some .sense conditioned. 
PrcdcslinHtian and Irresistible Cirace are tho great 
key-iK)te.s of Calvinism — its tAvo main points. 
Otiicrs Avere added in opposition to Avminhiniani— 
viz, Oriijined Sin, Ptirtivulor liedemptiun, and the 
Perscvcritnec of the Saints ; hut the lir.st of these i-s 
not peculiarly Calvinistic, and the last tAvo are 
niei'ciy corollaries from tlie tloctrinos of l‘redesLina- 
tion ami Grace. I’redestiuatiou is, in fact, the one 
distinguisliing doctrine of the .system, ns it Avas of 
Augustiniaiiisin, of Avliicli Cnrvinisin was merely 
tlie revival. Tlio divine Avill, apprehended as 
decretive and predo.stinatiiig, is necessarily irresist- 
ible in its eflicacy, select ni its objects, and per- 
scrcrinc/ in its results. The charaetoristie of 
Ciilviiu,sni, tlierefore, is that it is a speculativo 
Cliristiaii sy.stom, sjn'iugiiig from a single great 
priiicijile, carried out rigm'Ou.sly into all Its logical 
eoiisequeiiees. 

Tlio Church of England, iu ite cavliev liistory, 
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was Calvin istic in its Articles, altlioHgli medieval 
and Catholic in its ritual. Pnritnuism was nothing 
else than a niovoinent to reduce it altogether to a 
Cah’inistic inodcl. In the reaction which followed 
this luoveiiient, the Cliurch of England, wliile 
retaiuin^^ its original articles, nearly parted with 
its Calvinistic faith; and throiighmit the 18tli cen- 
tury its cliief divines arc conspicuously Ariniiiian 
or latitudiiiariaii. But with the revival of the 
evan^'elical party in the end of the century 
Calvinism vei'ived ; and it still maintains, if nob 
an absolute sway, yet a pou'erful infiuencc over 
many minds in the Anglican estnhlishinent, while 
it is the professed creed of a great proportion of the 
dissenter.s. I 

The CImrch of Scotland, along with the other 
Presbyterian churches in the United Kingdom, and 
the largo bodies of Presbyterians in America, all 
Iiold to the Westminster Confes-sion. of Faith, the 
most elaborate and formal e.xpression of Calvinistic 
doctrine that exists. But, wlule holding to thesome 
Calvinistic .standard, these clmrohes show many 
varieties of actual opinion ; and in the history of 
Presliytorianism Calvinism has shown a tendency 
to pass into nationalism or Unitaiiawism. TIik us 
cr)iisnicnoii.sIy the ease in the church of Geneva 
itselr, and in some of the old Puritan clvurclwa of 
America. It still romnins, however, as opp6.sed to 
Avminian, Bocinian, or any cognate forma of the 
same type of doctrine, at least one of tlie most 
living and posvevfnl among the creeds of Ute Re- 
formation. 

Otilw, or Kalw, a toivn of Wurtemberg, on the 
Nngold, 3o miles WSW. of Stuttgart by mil, with 
manufactures of woollen and cotton fabrias, but- 
tons, and cigars, and a trailo in timber. Pop. 
(1871) r)382 ; (1885) 4632, nearly all Protestants. 

€alx is the Latin term for quicklime. As 
quicklime is produced by btirning limestone, the 
alchemists applied tlie term ciUm to tlie substance 
of a metal or mineral tliat remains after being sub- 
jected to extreme heat, and Caleination (q.v.) to 
tlio process. 

Calycmitluis (Gv., ‘calyx-dower’h a gonu-sof 
Calycantliacciio, a small order connecting Banun- 
oulficoco with ilosaceas and (tf which onljr a few 
.y)ecics are knowm, natives of North America and 
Japan. I'liey are wpiave-Ktemnied aromatic shnilta. 
The bark of C. (Carolina Allspice) aifords 

a sulvstituto for cinnamon. 

CalyciUoi’iC, n term introduced by Do Can- 
dolle to include those natural ordens of mcotylmlons 
in which the sepals and i)Ctal.y are separate, os in 
'rhalamilloiTC-, hub in which the stamens, instead of 
lieing hypogynous, arc porigynnus or epigynous, 
As tlio most importanb ealyciiloml orders may he 
iiiontioned Roraeea% Legimunosa*, Crassulncem, 
Saxifmgaeem, Uinhellifeiu’, Myrtacerc, Oiiagracea*, 
Cucurhitaccre, Passifloraccic, Cola^traceie, Rham- 
nacem, and Torebinthacea'. The name expresses 
the view that the stamens stand upon a miited 
calyx j the atudy of development' has, however, 
long ago shown that they really arise os usual from 
the axis. See Fnowur!. 

Calytloiiuill Boar. Once upon a time, 
according to a Greek myth, (Eneiis, king of Caljnlon, 
the ancient capital of ilitolia, onutte<l a sociilice 
to Artemis, whevonpon the goddess, when ho_was 
absent on the Argonautic expedition, sent a fright- 
ful boar to lay -waste his fields. No one dared to 
face tlie monster, until Meleager, the son of tEueus, 
with a band of licroes pursued and sleiv liim. 
The Curotc.H laid claim to tlio head and hide, but 
were drii'on off liy Meleager. Later accounts make 
Meleager suuiiuou to the luiut heroes fironi all parts 
of Greece, among them the maiden Afcolanta, who 
gave the monster the ilvat wound. . 


€aly'lliciies a genus of the fossil order Ti'ilo- 
bites (q.v.). 

Calypso* according to Homer, a daiightei’ of 
Atlas, iubalnting tlie solitary wooded isle of Ogy- 
gia, &\r aimrt from all gods and men. Odysseus 
being thrown uiion lier island by shipwreck, she 
tieated him kindly, aiul promised him immovtality 
if he wonhl niairy her. rie was fascinated by her 
charms, but unwilling to desert his wife ami his 
native land; she detainoil him, however, seven 
ycMBj ami bore him two sous. On Uis departure, 
she died of grief. 

Calyptricn* a genus of molluscs, among I'roso- 
bi'ancli Gastropods, and .sometimes popularly Icnown 
as Chamheral, Cup and Saucer, Bonnet, or Slipper 
Limpets. The shell is indeed more or io-'^s limpet- 
like, but that cuds the resemblance, while even in 
reganl to the shell, the presence of a sli^^bt spiral, 
and of an intnmed internal plate for the attach- 
ment of the piincipal muscle, are quite sufficiently 
distinctive. The shapes vary considerably. Some 
ten living species are kimwii, mostly from warmer 
waters, tliongh two are recorded as British. Prom 
the clmlk deposit-s, however, tliree times as inaiiy 
species arc kiiowTi. The name Patella, or Limpet, 
was formerly mistakenly used to include Calyptnea 
and allied genera like Gnleius and Crepidiiln. , 
Pileonais (huiujaricn), the Hmigarian Cap .Sliell, is | 
allietl, and occurs in the Atlantic and Meditermnenn. 

Calyx. AltliowgU in souio tloweva the bransi- I 
tion from oitlinaiy foliage leaves to the floral 
envelopes immediately suviouiuUng the stamens i 
and carpels Ls a gentle and almost insensible ones 
■we can, in Uic vast majority of eases, recognise the 
floral envelopes as clearly <lernieiL The outer 
eirole or whorl of those is what we term the calyx, 
the inner being the corolla ; and the separate leaves 
of the calyx ore termed sepals, covrespondiug to 
the petals. In most monocotyledons tlie outer and 
inner whorl of flomi envelopes are essentially 
similar, and both ai’o usually equally coloured or 
white; in these eases it is customary to unite 
them under the common term at ^^enunth. In 
others, m in moat dicotyledons, the calyx is green 
and leafy, and is .sharply ilistinguislieil from the 
corolla, to which the tloral colour is thus restricted ; 
in other cases, however, especially when the floral 
envelopes are in a eontimions spiml, as in the 
water-lily, tlie transition from leafy sepal to dis- 
tinct petal is a quite gradual one. Tho leafy habit 
of the calyx vanes, within the widest limits ; thus, 
wo have on one hand the vegetative extreme, where 
the sepals are not only leafy in the flower, and 
perhaiw oven possess sbioules (strawberry), bub 
pemist after the corolla nas u'ithered, and even 
grow up around the fniit, as in the winter-cherry 
(Pliysaus). ■ Next, wo have the most frequent case 
of ordinary green sepals, which wither or fall oft' 
wlien flowenng has been accomplislied, or they 
may drop off at a still earlier stage, when the 
flower opens, as in the peppy ; or again, they may 
become petaloid, especially when the jictals are 
reduced to nectoi’ies, as in the Cliristinns rose or 
monksiiood, or have disappeared altogether, as in 
the marsli-niarigohl. In the monoolilamydcous 
' onlers of old cla.ssificatioiis~e.g. Polygonaceic, 
Ciicuopwlincere — the calyx also alone persists, but 
I is small and inconspicuous; wliile in the so-enlled 
nclilamytlcou.s types this also disappears— e.g. 

! willow. In such ca.ses the protectii'o functions of a 
calyx are perfonued by bracts, and these again often 
' b^nie modified and reilnced in their tnni. Tims 
in grasses, tlic cliai’acterislic protectii’O glumes^ are 
■ not sepals, ns wa.s nfc first supposed by hotnnistsj 
but bracts, the perianth being represented only by 
' a couple of tiny seale.s. A similar modification 
, holds good in the allied sedges ( Cyperaceie). 
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The calyx is saiil to he inferior wlien, as in 
typical luinitjililicd ilo^vel■s, it occupies its iionnal 
placQ lo\>’er on the axis tlian the other jjarte, ami 
particwlai'ly the ovavy j in juany cases, Uowcvgi’, 
it is superior — i.e. hoine ujioin the suinmit of the 
fruit, as in tlie apnlo or rose. Tlie explanation of 
tills used to he that an ‘adherence’ had taken 
jilace hetweoii the inner surface of llio calyx and 
the outer surface of the ovary, and the term 
adherent was blierefoie frejjuently applied to it. 
Not only, howoi’ev, is tliei'o n«> evidence in favour 
of thiii explaimtion, hut wo know, alike fi-om tlie 
study of {levoloinncnt, from comparative anatomy, 
and from pliysioloj^y, that the inferior ovary comes 
into its place by tlie clreeking of tiie apical 
of tlie iioral axis, which thus hecomes cupped in- 
stead of pointed. This holloAving of the Hiinimit of 
tlio axis naturally hegins at the point whoi-e tlie 
leafy sepals and cx^ianded petals mark the limit 
wlicro vegetation censes, ami the easential vepn)- 
(liietivo organs take the place of less niodilicil 
foliar ones. The apparent sinking of the ‘ inferior ’ 
ovary is, in short, the consequence of the onward 
growth of the ‘supurior ’ calyx, the portion of the 
axis wliicli heara it. See Fi.oWEit. 

C'ttiUi or Quanta, a sluggiali river of Knglamh 
u’tiieli, rising in Essex, itott'.s 40 miles NW, and 
KE. through Canihridgesbire, and falls into the 
Ouse JlJr nmoa aliove Ely. It gives name to the 
town of Camlniilge, ^vhove it is hardy rvide enough 
for an (jiglit-oar to turn. 

Chilli, Bioao, a Portuguese explorer of t\ic loth 
century, who folloivecl up tlie course of Prince 
Henry of Portugal, and in 1484 (liHCO^'Ol•cd the 
montli of the Congo, near whoso hank an inserihetl 
stone erected by huu as a memorial was found in 
1887. Ho afterwards cxamlneil tlie const a.s far na 
22' S. lot. 

CaiunVtlolitCS. a rcHginim order founded in 
the vale of Cainalduli, near Arezzo, in the Apen- 
nines, in 1018, by St Itonmald, a lleiiedictinc monk 
(died 1027), and which spread from Italy into 
Franco, Germany, and Poland. The brethren, 
who wore a U'liito garnioufc, were always oharuetor. 
isud for tile cxcc.ssivo rigidity of their uioiiuslic 
vulo. Their dissonwiouH early broke them up into 
several congregations ; hut in the 18th ceiituiy, 
under live gonoruls, tliey iiuiuhcrcd 20(K1. The 
order Is now almost extinct. 

Uaiuarguc, lilee IIoucjiks do Kiione. 

Camarilla (l^ip., ‘a little chamber’), a word 
first employed in the time of Ferdinand VII. of 
Spain (181-t-83), and whicli now sigiii(ie.s tliroiigh- 
out Europe the inlluence exorcised on the state uy 
the court-party, the favourites and sycophants of a 
pope or monaveli, in opposiiiim to the advice ot his 
legitimate ministers. 

Caiiiaycii is a term hy which painting in one 
colour, or inonochrome, is designated. Pietui’es of 
several tints, l.iHt u’liere the natural colours of the 
objects are not cojiied, are also said to he en 
cmuojaii. As one colour generally prevails, wc 
speak of \>luc, red, yellow, green camayeu. 

Caml)iic<h’^.s. Jean Jacques Kkols dh, Buko 
of Parma, ainl High Olmneellor of the French 
einpire under Nupiileoit, was Ihhh l8tU October 
1753, at Montpellier, where in 1791 he was 
appointed president of the criminal court. After- 
wards, as ineiuher of the National Convention, he 
took a prominent part in sketching the new code of 
lauH, and distinguished himself hy liia inodoration. 
He denied the right of tlie Convention to condciim 
the king, and, when tills wns done, aigued in favour 
of a re])iievo. In 1794, .as iircsidont of the Com- 
mittee of I’nlilie .Safety, he was active in pi'ociiring 
peace Avitli I’nissia and Spain. His Projet ih Code 


Civil, which afterwards formed the basis of the 
Code NapoUon, was laid hefore the Council of Five 
Hniulreil, of ^vhicll Irody he u'as in 1796 for a short 
time pre.Hitleut. He assisted in the revolution of 
the iStli Drumaire (Noveniber 0, 1709), was 
appoiuteil Second Consul, and faithfully attnclied 
himself to the interests of Napoleon, by wliom lie 
M'ns niiule High Clinncellor of the Empire, and in 
1808 Puke of Parma. He vainly endeavoured to 
dissuade the emperor from the projected invasion 
of Itiissia; and m 1813, when Napoleon took the 
field against the allies, lie was left as* jnesidont 
of tho regency. He voted for the abdication of 
Napoleon. Curing the Iluiidrcd Pays, against his 
uuni will, he was made Minister of Justice and 
Pi-asidont of the Chanibor of Peers. In 1816 lie 
was exiled for liaviug taken part in the execution 
of I^iiis XVI.; but in 1818 liiw civil and political 
rights were restored, and he returned to Paris, 
where lie died, March 5, 1824. 

CtUUbnlllC iKhun-Puliah, ‘city of tlie em- 
peror’), the name by M’hiob, (luring tho middle 
ages, Pekin (fp'"-) became known to Europe, and 
roudored familiar by Maieo l^olo’s trai’els. 

€5iii1\>svy {Khn/iihhilt), the port and capital of 
a .small Imlian feudatory state of Bombay presi- 
dency, lies in the nortli-west portion of tlio penin- 
siiln, at tho head of the Gulf of C'amliay, 52 miles S. 
of Ahmcdahad. Portions of its Iniok wall remain, 
and many ruins still attest its former mivgnillceiieo 
and extent. Tho main cause of its decay lias hcon 
the gradual obstruction of its seaward navigation. 
Its principal articles of export are its agate, corno- 
llan, and onyx oiiiJimcnts, fiir the mannfuctnve of 
wliicli the town is remowned. Pop, ( 1881 ) f)6,()()7 j at 
ono time, 200,000. Tlio area of (;amhay state Is SCO 
sq. ni. ; jiop, ( 1881 ) 86,074, of M’hom 12,417, inolud-' 
iiig tho Narvab, are Moluimmcclans, — Tho Gulf of 
Cambay, a large inlet lUsvut 80 niUcH lung and 25 
broad, was formerly a great eommoreial resort j Init 
the sliifting shoal.s and tlio higli spring-tides (vising 
and falling 33 feet) arc tronWesomo ; and ns fclie 
gulf is silting up, it is now mostly resorted to by 
craft of a to 10 tons burden. 

€»iiil>erivell Iteauty ( anttopa), one 

of the largest and most 

iKjantifnI of Britisli it 

)mttci(lic.s, rare in — 

Britain, although it 

has been found in ! 

many parts of tlie 

coniitvy, hut common \V^// 

in the central and (’ 
southern jiarts of 
Euixipc, and IiaN’ing 

ail extensive range in 111-./^^^ 

North America, U'hero 

there am also two va- 

rioties, very close to 

the typical fovui. The 

wings aixj of a ileeji 

purmiah'hrown colour, 

with a Itantl of blade 

artmnd the brown, aiul 

ail bntev hand or mar- f i ( T 

gill of pale yellow, the 

hlaek liaud contain- CamberwoU 3h>anty : 
ing a row of largo blue n, Invvn or calrrpillar ; b, piq«. 
spots, the yellow mar- 




MM 

W'biT-r- 


CftinbcrwoU Hoanty : 
f , Invvft or calrrpillar ; b, piq«. 


gm dajipled with black or br(j\vn species, all tho 
coloiusi rich and velvety. Tlie margin of tlie 
wings o-xliihits toofcli-liko angnlaribio.s. Tlio an- 
teniim arc ternnnaled liy a knob. The eatoipillar 
feeds on_ the willow, oliu, and po\dav. It is Idack, 
with white dots and a row of large red spots dmvn 
the back, and is rough with .soft spine.s. MTion 
Camhorwoll (now u parliamentary borough in 
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Soutli Loiuloii) wfts a rural place, and almunded in 
u'illows, this l)uttoiliy was sometimes taken there. 
V. Milberti is a Binnlier species common in tliQ cooler 
parts of Nortli America. 

Cniubiiim (Lnt. cumbio, ' I eliange’). The 
growing point of any stem is compo-sed of ono or more 
actively dividing cells. In the growing point of a 
fern a siimlo apical cell can still, though with diili- 
eiilty, ho distinguislied amid the mass of eiuhryonic 
cells from wliieli the future tissue.^ are formiug, hut 
in liiglier plants all tlio cells of tliis * memteni/ ns 
it is termed, are equally endowed with the i>ower 
of division. As the plant grows, the new colls con- 
stantly formed behind tiie ape.x are modilictl at first 
into the cmhrynnio, layev.s from ’iviiich epidermis, 
flbro-vascnlar bundles, and parenchyma lue de- 
\-eloj)ed, ])\it these are no longer cai>able of con- 
tinued gvowtli, and tlie Imiullea ave said to bo 
delinite. Hence monocotyledons and herlMiceous 
dicotyledons do not hicreasc in tliickness; hut in 
couifevuus and peionuial dicotyledonous stems a 
layer of cinhryonic cells remums undifrereiitlatwl 
hetween tho wood and hast of the fihm-vjiscular 
huudlcH, and contUmes in a state of division os the 
cumbiiim. The bundles thus grow in thickness by 
the ditlorenbiation from tho cambium layer of now 
layons of wood and hast which press apart those 
already formed. (Tor cut and fuller details, see 
Bahk.) The wood and hark thus undergo nn In- 
cvcfwo in thickness, wliich is most inarkcil In spring 
and early summer, hut proceeds more slowly 
towards autumn, and stops entirely in winter. 
The huiidlM are thus said to ho indclinitc, and 
their aeasonai rhythm of growth is recorded in tho 
familiar rings of wood and layers of bark (see 
llAiiK and Wood). These me always cosily 
Bopavahio, since the delicate intovvening camhium- 
cylindor gives way much moro easily than the 
formed tissues, leaving, when torn, its thin-walled 
I>roto])la«nuo ceils as a moist and viscid lover 
covering the liardor surfaces of these. ^ In tliiii 
transverse sections of stems tlio cambium colls 
can veiuUiy be made out, with thelv closely parallel 
walls indicating their plane of division ioiigibudinal 
and parallel to the outer surface of the stem. 

In eKceptUmal cases, a cylirulrieal layer of merl- 
stem may ponsist outside the lihro-vascular bundles 
altogether, and immediately under the opidoniiis 
and cellular envolone, which become tluokenod as 
a false hark or rmi From tliis may be con- 
timiously <lopositod entirely new Imndlosnf definite 
typo, the stem thus increasing in tldckncss, as in 
tlio dragon-tree {Dracama) and other arbin-ceconb 
moiiocotylodoiiH. In the dicotyledonous Bougain- 
villea also tlie stem is tliiokened in essentially the 
same u’ay. See Dic'otvmcdons. 

Tlie layer of einbryonic cells from which cork is 
forineil is called cork-cambium by many writers. 
See CoKK. 

Oaitihodia, or Camiioja, nominally a state in 
Indo-Cliina umlor a Frencli protectorate, hut practi- 
cally a Freiieh dependency, on the lower coui-se of 
the Alckhong, botween 10® 30' and 14° 10' N. lat., 
and 102® 45' and 106“ 45' E. long., 220 miles from 
NE. to RW., and 150 inile.s broad, comprising an 
area of .32,.Sfl(l srp m. It is bounded on tho SE. and 
S. by Evonch Cochin-China j on the SW, by tlio Gulf 
of l^iam; on the N, by Siam ; on the E., towards 
Annam, wliore tho frontier travelling imperfectly 
explored territories is vague, by the territones of in- 
dopeiulenb Mois tribes. The coa.st, 156 miles long, 
indented alioiit tho middle by the hay of Kompong- 
Soin, oiler, s but one port, Kampot. Among the 
unmerous islands along tlio coast arc Kong, Uong, 
Hoii-Nnn-Trung, &C., most of thorn inhabitwj, 
111 the north and rve.st are some extreme rami- 
fications of niountaiu-chaius descending from the 


Central Aslan plateau ; on tlie north the frontier- 
chaiirof I’hiinm (Le. ‘mountain’) Dangrek ; and, 
hetween the Great Lake and the Gulf of Siam, 
Crevanli, Tek-Liang, I’aiig-Chak, Thiang-Ho, 
Elephant Chain, lloiabi Cone ; some of them 
over 3000 feet high. The mountains generally 
contain iron, llmc-stone, smnlstone, and more spar- 
ingly, copper. The greater part, ho>vovcr, of Cam- 
bodui. coiaists of alluvial plains, completely inun- 
dated during tho miny season. In tlie north-east 
ai-o schistose forest-clad tracts,, The principal 
river, the Mokhong (in Canihodian, Tonle-Toiii— i.e. 
‘great river'). Hows tlivougli Cambodia from north 
to soath as far as Cheii-Tel-l’lio, and tlience soutli- 
westwnnls till, at the town of Pnon!-l\'nli, it 
divides into two anus, the llau-Giaiig or Bassae, 
Olid the Tieii-Giaiig or Anterior Kiver, both llowing 
sonth. AIm»vc I’lioiu-Penh is a ii()rth-north->vest 
outlet for the surcliarge of the Great llivor, the 
Tiinle-Sap (i,o. ‘river of sweet water’), expanding 
Into the Great Lake, 100 iiiilo.s by 25 miles in area, 
with a depth of QH feet at its maximum magnitude, 
'fhe {leriodical risings of the Great- lliier deposit 
rich imul strata over tlie siinotuiding plain to a 
Avhle extent. Numerous tvibutavies disehavge into 
the Mekhong aiul Toiile-Sap, Eloning into tlie 
Gulf of Siam are Kompmig-Snm aiul Kampot, 
The climate Is divided into the rainy season, from 
April to October, but intcrriiptetl in August, 
anil the dry, from October to Aiiril. The tlier- 
UMuuotcr ranges from 70® to lO-t® bub on tho 
high plateaus sinks o-s low ns 60® F. Tlio noturnl 
proilucts aro more numerous and varied than in 
Ereuch Cocliiii-China : rice, tho principal cereal, 
cotton, maixo, peppov, ciiniamim, vanilla, carda- 
moms, sugar-caiic, iiuligo, nuuiioo, ramoo, soHauio, 
gutta-pcieha, &c. The forests contain oxccllent 
timber. The fauna of Cambodia compriso tho 
oicniiant, tigor, pantlier, hoar, rliiiioceros, ape, 
bufialo, &c. Cambodia supplies Cochin-China with 
a large part of the cattle it consiimos, T)jo hoi-ses 
of Cambodia aro small and robust, with romarkablj’ 
largo heads. Birds, ))rii)cipally rvadiiig birds, 
aboiuid. Crocodiles aro found in most of the vivom. 

Tho population of Camliodia wnso.stimatGd in 1874 
at 940,000, of whom nearly 800,000 were Camljodiana 
and 107,000 Ciuneso, but tiro immigrant Annamites 
and floating population in Cambodia have since 
largely increased, and altogether tho population of 
I8w Is ealcirlated to amount to alwut 1,600,000. 
rnom-Ponli, tho capital, at tho junction of the 
‘ Four Arms,’ has a population of 35.000 of very 
mixed race. The CainbodLauH appronch tho Malay 
and IiuUau tyjie.H, aro loss Mongoloid and more 
nearly reaeniblo tho Cauca.sian type than tliBir 
noighbours. They are tall and robust, copper- 
eoloured ratlior than yellow, tho skull clongato, 
the nose, though flat, iiiovo proniiaoat than in tho 
Annamito, and the eyes very slightly ohliguo. Sub- 
ject for centuries to ioroign incursions ant! mamiariu 
o.\actioU8, the Cambodian, long witliout foothold 
of his own, and restricting himself to tho barest 
necessaries, has grown indolent and passive, tho 
more so that the rich loam yields its abundanoo for 
aliuast no cultivation. Tlie principal iiuhistry is 
the Daliing of tho (JroatLake, hegnnning in Novem- 
ber, and employing nnmtally some 15,000 ijevsons. 
in Kompoiig-Sdal are manufacturo.s of iron. The 
total coiinnerco of Cambnilia is vniued at from 10 to 
12 million francs yearly. Knrnpot exports popper 
and cardamoms. Lines of steamors connect rnoin- 
Peuh with Saigon twice a week on one side, and 
witii Ibittambang on the other. The religion of 
Cambodia is a development of Buddhism, in wliicli 
the worship of anceatova forms a largo part. In- 
straction is given by tlio priests. The common 
I'cckoning of time dates from 638 A. d. At Piiom- 
PenU is alargc school with two Froncli professor-s 
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aiul a native teachei-, attendefl l»y the king’s sons 
aiul the nianfUrins^. T)»e CanAoiIian language has 
imieli in cominoii with the othei* niouosyllabio 
languages of Intlo-China, (^specially those of Biant 
ami Ainiam. It lacks, however, *the varieties of 
tones, or inllectionH of voice, by •which those tlis- 
ci'iniinate hetween the dilf'event siguificatioiis of the 
same monosyllable. The letters are lMwvo%vet\ from 
the Indian i’ali, the paieiit of all the Indo-Chinese 
alphabets. Besides tho current idiom there i» a 
so3 t of literary language of Bali vocables usetl in 
otilftial cevemonies by the houses and mandarins. 
Ilj' treaty with Franco in 1881 CambcKlia is divided 
into eight provinces or I'esidcncies. The wlmle nf 
the French iiosseHsions in Indo-Cliina arc now, by 
decree of 1887, miitetl under the nanre of Intlo- 
Clihift, with a governoi-gonenU at its head, Cam- 
boiUa having placeil ovevrt atesident-geneirai under 
tile governor-genei’/il. 

The ancient kingdtmr of Camlmdia ov Khmer 
formerly extended over a largo part of Imlo-China. 
BmUlhisin would appear to have been intr-otlnced 
in the 4th century. The Pintugnese in the 16tli 
century were tlie first FuvoueanH to explore t!\o 
valley of Tonlii-Tom, and to tbin day descendants of 
tho I’ovtuguese are to he found in Cambodia. Close 
on the Portuguese followed Spaniards fioin Mniiilla, 
and about IbSO the Dutch set un their fachnies 
at the month of the Jlokhong. xlie Khiuer king- 
dom became disuromhered in l7th century, 
when jlnnam toolc .sncoe.s.sively Baria, Bieii-Hon, 
Sdi'gou, ^.lytho, and Vinh-IjoJig, and in 1715 
Clmndoo and Ration. A eentui-y later (1812) Siam 
wre.sted the provinces went oC the Great Ijake : 
Battambang, .(Ingkor, Tonld-Repoii, and Z^tchi- 
Bvey. In I8i58 France dvst appeared in Indo-China- 
Hardiig made herself mistress of the Annant pm- 
viucesof the delta of the Mekhong, France on U\e 
lltli August 1803 concluded a treaty with the new 
king of Ciuubodia, Nnro<lom, placing Gamliodia 
under a French proteetoi-fitc. This treaty lias 
been sunevseded hy tluit of the 17tU Juno 1884, 
under wliich the king of Cambodia accepts all the 
refai'tus, athuiuistvative, judiciary, financial, ainl 
commercial, which the government of France may 
deem advisaljlo. 

Ancient Scidptitrcs . — Tlicnrostremai'kable feature 
of Cambodia is tho splenclid niiue of Khmer arehi- 
tectnro. The temples andpaIacG.s of Angkor weie 
known to PartugueKO uussionaries in the IGfeh 
eentiiiy. A graphic account of Cambodia by n 
Cliiiieso tvaveliev who spent two years (1293-97) in 
that kingdom, was ti-aiislatetl by Abol Itenmsat in 
1819. In 1858-fll M. Mouliot, a French natumlist, 
explored the valley of the Mekhong, &e. Fie was 
followed hy Dr Adolf DaHtian. Later, J. Thtnnson 
took a plan of Augkor-\^ahb, with 30 pliotogmplis 
of it and other places. Tlie French next fitted out 
two expeditions, tlie first undev Captain de Lagrie 
(1866), and bhe.seooiul (la?.3) under Captain Dela- 
povto. The great pile-s e.vpiored iiumlfer over fiO, 
whilo the smaller isolated structures are counted 
hy the hnnilrods, The temple of Angkov-Vaht 
occupies a larger area than that of ICai'uak in 
Egypfcj^ and just as vast aiu tho nioiinincnts of 
Prea-Klian (near wVngkor], of M^lda, and of 
Ponteay Clima. Tliose of Baioii, Pi’da-KIian (pro- ! 
vinco of Kmnpong-Soai), Ta-Prohiii, Ka-Kio, and I 
Ek-dey constitute Hktuvise immeiLse groups. More 
jemari\ablc than their magnitude and number is 
tlioir artistic value, tlie finest productions deserving 
to be milked even ^YUh the masterpieces of tlie 
Tlie Khmer .sti iietures are characterised by 
grandeur and unity of design, and are, moreover, 
for tlie most part entirely ovorlaul, profusely but 
uneonfusedly, with delicate oniamentation. In a 
single teinjilc of Angkor are 1532 columns, and 
the mountain yielding tlie stone is 32 miles distant. 


The joitiing.s arc scarcely pcrceptihle— no sjfjn of 
movtav, no inavk of chisel, the surface as polisheil 
as 3 iiarble. I’alo or fallow sandstone, hriglit-red 
brick, and Bion-Hoa stone of sombre rusty colour, 
are blended in tlie Khmer arehitecturo for poly- 
chromatic efieet. Anumg the ruins are luassiva 
stone bridg?^ so solidly constructed as to liavo 
almost all resisted the periodical inundations and 
shook of inige tree-trunks iuirlod against them. 
The bridge of Bpean-'Ceuk measures 470 feet in 
length, and has .'ll arches. Monuments so vast, .so 
numerous, atid ho diverse are calculated by Dola- 
! porte to range from the beginning of onv era to 
' the 15tli and iCtb centuries, the finest dating from 
between fclio 8th and ]3tli or 14tli. The prci^ont 
di^onerate descendants of those Khmer aveUitects 
lo^ up to these structures from which they are 
■now so fai' aloof as the work of ‘ angels ’ oy ‘ giants,’ 
if not the proclncC of spontaneous generation. 

See K F. Aymoinov, Gco^niphic dc Cawbothje (Tayis, 
1870), and for tho Inngnago, liis Victiojinairc Fmapiis- 
(raris, 1875) ; H. llaaor, Atlas Colonial ; A. 
jBouinais and I’aulus, L'Indo-Ohine Fmn^aise (2<I. od. 
1885) j A. H. Jlouliot, Travels in Indo- China ; AToiira, 
Cambodge ( 2 vok I’nriH, 1882 ) ; L. Dolaiiorto, Vomiic «u 
Cambodge; F. Gnrnior, Excursions tl Jtcconnuissaiiccs 
(Saigon), vols. vHi. nml xiii. ; Foi'gub,s<in, IFidory of 
Architecture, 

CaiiiBoriie, a town of Cornwall, 12 mile.s 
WSW. of Truro by rail. It is snrroumled l)y very 
piwluetive copper, tin, and lead mines. Fop, of 
palish (1881) 13,001. 

! a city and first-class fortress of the 

French depavtmeiit of the Noril, on tlioBclioUIt, J28 
; miles NNE. of Paris by rail, lb is well built, witli 
I tolerably wide but irregular streets, and niany pic- 
turesque old Jionses. Among tlie principal pnblio- 
buildin^ arc the towii-bonso, arcliicpiscopal palace, 
and cftUicdral, the last rebuilt after tlie lire of ISOO. 
Its predecessor had been partially destroyed in 
1793 hy the revolutionists. Tliey also di.sontoinbod 
the remains of F^n^ion, who was archbishop hero, 
ami melted his lead cofltn into laillots ; a monnmont 
to him, liOM'evor, by David d’Angers, oreetod in 
1826, fortunately suVvived tlio lire, and has hcon 
plac^ in the new cathedral. The town also con- 
tains a college, tlieological seminary, and libr.ary, 
with 40,000 vols. and 1200 M.S8. The manufac- 
tures are important, consisting of cambric— -so 
called from it-s maimfactiiie here-— linen thread, 
lace, sugar, soap, leather. A'c, ; and there is a large 
trade in agricultural produce. Pop. (1872) 22,897 5 
(1886) 17,72.9. 

Cfe/wnmcnw, tlie aiioiont Cambrai, was one of Llie 
chief cities of the Nervii, It was fortified ]>y 
Clinrlejitagne, and was long governed hy its own 
bialiojw, to whom the emporor Henry I. ceded it j 
taken by the Spaniards iii 1695, it was delivered 
to France Iw the treaty of Nimeguen (1078), Tlie 
celebrated League of Cambrai against tlie repnldic 
of Venice, wbieii eomprisod tho pope, tho emporor, 
and tho klng.s of France and .S^pain, ivas entered 
into here in 1508; hero also in 1529 tlie aunt of 
Charles V. of Spain and the mother of Francis I. 
Bigncil the PiH?: dcs Dames, ]>y wliieli Burgundy 
was restored to Friuico, who in return rcnoiincell 
her claims to Artois and Flandcns. During 1815-18 
Canibi'ui was the lioadniiartei's of the British army 
of occupation. Sec ITislolrc de Cambrai, by Bonly 
(2 vols. 1843), and Leehisollo (2 vojs. 1874-75), 

CamlUHrt* the ancient name of IValos, the 
Drifannia Sccuada of the Roniaus, It is derived 
from the word Cynn-y or Kymiy, tlio name liy which 
the Welsh have alway.s called thoinHelvcs, and 
appeal's in ‘Cambrian Alountains,’ and ‘Cambrian 
System,’ Gnnihria, the name of the old Bvitisli 
kingdom also enllcil Strathclyde, and Cumberland 
are other derivatives. 
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Cainbrian System. Thin k the imme given 

to the great series of sediinentarj’ (ieposit-s which 
conies next in order of succession to the Arclnean 
System ( q. v. ). Wherei'ov tlio liase of these deposits 
can he seen, tlio hods are fountl to rest uneoiiform- 
ably upon tlio ^Vrclitcan, or as they are soinotimes 
tei'inc<f, tlio pi'C-Camhrian rocks. Tliere is some 
diversity of oninion as to the nvipor limits of the 
Cambrian. The name was introunced by Professor 
Sedgwick, by whom it was made to include a. great 
thickness of strata which must geologists now prefer 
to consider as forming the lower portion of tiic 
•sueoceding Silurian .System (fi.v.). According tu 
Dr Hicks, wliose classification is now generally 
adopted for the liritish Camhriau, the divisions of 
this system are as follows : 

3tm> 

Tklcknni. 

F»t. 


Upper CAiiibri.ni | 
Lower 


TtiimaUoo Series 

Lingula Flug Scries 

^^ello''iAIl Series 

llnrlccli imd Lorigmynd Series 


..1000 

..sooo 

...700 

l^OOO 


The British Camlwiaii rocks arc best developed 
in North ^Valcs, aiul arc also well repreaenteil in 
Sliropahiro, I'io. They consist largely of eoarsoveil 
and purple graywaokes, samlstonc-s, giits, and con- 
glomerates, anti grayish blue and green slat<» and 
slaty shales s and the same general character is 
maintained by the rooks of this system in other 
parts of the world. In Iioss-.sliiro and adjoining 
(listiiots in the north-we.st of Scotland, certain dark 
red(iiBli-brown conglomerates and sandstones aro 
found overlying miconformahly tho Arcluoan rocks 
of that ixigion, and are themselves covered nn- 
confonnahly by Silurian strata. They form the 
pyrainidal-shflped mountains of Snilven, Canisi), 
and Coulmor. Cambrian strata with a few fossm 
linvo also been recognised in tho soutli-ea.Mt of 
Ireland, whero they attain a ttilekncs.s of M,000 
feet at least. The Camlniau .stiJita aru for tlio 
most part nnfossillferons— organic rcmaiiia being 
met with cliieily in tlio higher luombors of the 
Bystem. Tho plant-life of the period is very 
sparingly, if at nil. represented, for it seems doubt- 
ful If the fucoid-llko markings are really traces 
of plants. Some of tUeao are almost certninly 
inorganic— mere wi'lnkle.s on the surfaces of the 
beds, while otUeva are not improbably tlie tracks or 
trails of worms, crustnceaiis, &c. One of tlio forma 
whicii has been handled alwut lictween the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms is Oldliamia, somo liold- 
ing it to l>o a civlcaveons seaweed, others rankuiR it 
with the Scrtulavida, or even the Polyzoa. Aiinial 
life, liowovev, is surprisingly well vopvcscntcd, as by 
sponges (Protospongla), soa-lilies (Dco'droerimis), 
cystidcana (Protocystites), and star-iisheH (Pivlic- 
nstorina). ‘SYnnii-huvroM’s and worm-castings often 
abound, and emstacenns are plentifnl— the inodem 
groups of Ostracods (watcr-llcns) and Pliyllopods 
(brine-shrimps, &c.) being represented. The most 
notaljla crustaceans, however, are tlie Tiilol)ite.s 
(q.v.), some of which were very ininnle and blind 
(Agno.stus), while others attained a length of one 
or two feet (Paradoxides), The Bracliiopodfl lielong 
almost exclusively to tho ‘inarticulate’ gimip — tho 
three most cliaracteristie hivms being biiigulella, 
Discinn, and Obolella, Four out of tho five classes 
of Molluscs noiv existing appear in the Cambrian— 
viz. lamcIlilirnncliH, pternpods, gasteropoils, and 
tetvabranehinte cenlinlojiods. Tlie last are re- 
pre.sented by straiglit and curi-ed fhanilicred sliells 
(Ortliocovas, Cvrtocerns) wliicli belong to the family 
of tho Nautilxdiu. Tlio laniellibvanehs and gas- 
teropods, ivliicli attain their maxiiiinin in onr orvii 
day, appeal’ to have been but .sparsely present in 
tho seas of Cambrian times, but some of the gas- 
teropoda. such as the snail Pleurotoiiiaria, are 
types still living. The same, it may ho remarked, 


is the case with .some of tlie hracliiopods (Liiigulella, 
Discinn), which have pcMisted to the present day. 
No indulutahle traces uf vertolufito life have yet 
been supplied hy the Cambrian strata, nor hn\’e u|e 
any eviilence of land or fre.sli- water forms, ill though it 
is quite possible that fuiiiie of the midluscs may have 
Jived in astuaries or brackish water. The general 
character of the seiHmentaiy rocks, ivitli their 
conglomerates, grits, &c., ripple marks, and animal 
tra^s, ts indicative noon the whole of shallow- 
water coiiditioiLs i ami the general absence of corals 
and of linie.stnnes points in the same direction. 
Although the fauna of the Cambrian is less varied 
and abundant than that wliich has left its traces in 
thesucceeilmg.SilurUui, yet we caimot but )»e struck 
witli the fact that tho former is relatively so ^■arierl. 
For hero in tho very oldest fossilifevoiis strata (if 
the Arclwan with its Eozoon be for the moment 
put out of account) we iiavc most of the larger 
clhisions of tlio animal kingdom represented, 
Hence those wIhj ImjUgvc in the doctrine of evulii- 
tioii aro of opinion tliat the Camlniau faniia cannot 
]«»sihlv l>e tiie earliest, iiut must have been pre- 
ceded hy a long .serie.s of ancestors; and not only 
so, but tliat many forms of life must liave existed in 
the Cambrian seas which liavo left no trace bebiiul 
them. Do fossiliferons strata oldov than the Cani- 
brian remain to ho yet discovered ? or is it po.ssilile 
that the Arclia-an schists represent such strata 
fiDin wliich all tiace.s of organic remains disappeared 
during the proco-ss of metmuoTidnsTn ? To such 
qiiestmns no conclusive answer can be given at 
present. 

Cambrian rocks have been recognised in various 
other parts of Europe, as in Central and Soutliern 
Sweden, wlicre the strata are not nearly so thick ns 
in the British area. In Central Bijttany and in the 
Ardennes they aro lilcewisc represented, and they 
also eonio to the surface in several provinces of 
Spain. Tlio most important continental area, liow- 
over, is that of Bolicinia, where tho pahcozolc rucks 
and (heir fossils have boon studied in great detail 
by M. Barmnde. He ilividos tlio strata into 
several zones, his primordial sutio liaving yielded 
many organic remains, esjiccinlly trilobitos helonc- 
ing to cliamcteristic Cambrian genera. In North 
America the Cumbrian or Primordial .system com- 
prises an iipiier series of slialcs and sandstones 
(Acadian senes), and a lower one of saudstonos, 
&c. (Potsdam scries). The.se strata have been 
recogni.sed in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New 
lli-uuKwick, ami Canada, and in tho state.s of JIassa- 
cliMsetts, Vermont, and New Yorlt. They appear 
also in many dUloveut \»Iacea along the Appa- 
lacliinn chain and in the region of the Hooky 
hlonntaiuB. 

The Caiiihriau rock.s of Eurojio are frequently 
much altered and metamorphosed, while in Nortii 
America they show over certain wide areas com- 
IMitntively little alteration— tho Potsdam sandstouB 
especially being u<»t unlike many 'freestones.' so 
that it is mncli nswl for building purposes. Igneous 
rocks (diorite, dialuise, minrtz-jjorpliyiy, &e.) are 
associated with tho Cambrian m various parts of 
Europe. Not imieli can be said ns to the pltyRical 
and climatic conditions of tlie Cambrian period. 
The .strata, as we have seen, point generally^ to 
slmllow' seas. The main Iniid-surfaces in the Euro- 
pean area proknbly lay towards the north and north- 
west of the I'egions now ticeiipied by Cambrian 
strata. Hut lai^ islands of Arelia’an rocks may 
have existed in Alidcllo Euvone. According to Sir 
A. C. Ramsay, the red imfossiliforous conglomerates 
and sandHtones may have been accumulated in 
inland seas or lakes. This lie thinlfs was the origin 
of the rod finiHlatone.s in the north- u’cst of Scotland. 
And he has suggested that some of tlie conglomerates 
! of the same district may be of glacial origin. The 
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general character of tlie Canihrian fauna does nob 
justify ns in forming any conclusion as to tlie 
climatic conditions of tlie period. All wo can nay 
is that tlici'ois no evidence to show that tlio climate 
of the globe wa.s then difterentiated into distinct 
zones as it is at present. 

€aiul)ric« a general term applied to the finest 
and thinnest of linen fabrics, said to be derived 
from Gambrai, where such goods were first made, 
yomc of the fine.st cambrics of the pre.soiit daj' are 
produced in Switzerland. Scotch camliric is really 
a muslin, being made of cotton with the fibre 
twisted very hard, to imitate real or linen cambiic. 

Cainl)l*iilge, the county town of Cambridge- 
shire, lies on tlio winding Cain, 08 miles N. hy E. 
of London, and 70 KK. of Oxford. ThQ_ town 
owes its existence to tlie fact timt tlio hills on 
each side of the valley of the Cam a^iproach one 
another in such a way u.s to make this the most 
suitable point for crossing the fens, Two im- 
jiortant Komuii roads, AL'Cmun Street and the Via 
Dcruiia, hero cross the valley of the Gam, and were 
guarded by tlie .station Camboi'itum, the outlines of 
which can still bo clearly traced on the north side 
of the vivev, In its eeiilve is the partly artificial 
mound, now known as Castle Hill, whieli is proh- 
ably a relic of a yet older British city. See 
liabiugUm, Ancient <1888). 

Tim Saxon town of Gi'aiitabryggc occupied the 
site of Camborituni, and it was here that the Nor- 
man castle was built. It is conjectured that the 
displacement of the iiilialutants recorded to have 
talccn ])laco when the castle was built, led to the 
establishment of a town on the present site, on the 
south side of the Cam, where St Benedict’s tower 
(see below) seems to iiulieato that there ivas a 
village at anyrate in existence. Cambridge was a 
town of some importance from bhoNoi'man eoinpiest 
onwards, but from the 13th century' its history has 
been merged in that of the university, 

’The town, ns distinguislied from the univorsity, 
has not many features of interest. It nosses.scs a 
giiihlliall, corn oxchnngc, free public Horary, and 
gaol. Thero is also a fine countv hospital founded 
under the will of Dr Addmihrooko in 1743, and an 
extensive recreation gronml named Barker’s Piece. 
Amongst the ohtev churches, the must interesting are 
St Benedict’s and the clmrch of the Holy Sepulchre. 
St Benedict’s (or St Bonots) has a tower which is 
a line specimen of the so-called Snxoii architoe- 
tine, with ‘ long and short’ work, and is probably 
the oldest building now standing in the town. 
The clmrch of the Holy Seiiulchre i.s the oldest of 
the four round churches in England (see ’riiMiu.K), 
having been built in 1101 in imitation of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. It 
was restored by the Camden Society in 1841, The 
parish church of Groat St Mary’s is also the 
church of the university, at which all aeademie 
services arc Uebl. In 1887 there was built a large 
and hiuid.some Botnan Catholic cluucli, dedicated 
to ‘Uur Lady ami the EngUsli Martyrs,’ The 
country I’ound Camln'ul|^e Ls somewhat Hat aiul 
dull ; bub on the west side the grounds known as 
‘the Backs’ of the colleges are very beautiful, 
consisting of gardens, nieadow.s, and avenues. The 
Cam llow.s through them, and is ero.sscd by nine 
bridges, Above Caiidiridge the Cam is a .small 
bub i)ieture.sf(UO stream. Below Cambridge it is 
dull and Ugly, but is u.sed for boat-racing. On 
account of the narrowness of tho river only ‘ bump- 
ing races' can be rowed (seo Rowing ). fe^ince I880 
the borough of Cambi'idge has sent one member 
to parliament, instead of two ns formerly. Pop. 
(18-)1) 27,815; (1871) 30,078; (1881) 40,878, of 
whom 35,303 were within the boundaviea of the 
municipal boroiigli. 


The University of Camhuidgb is one of the 
two ancient institutions of the kind existing in 
England, Authentic records relating to the origin 
of a university at Cambridge are entirely want- 
ing, and their place has been supplied by fables. 
Bub overlooking the various legendary accounts 
of its origin, it is probable that the true history of 
the univer.sity begins in the 12th century. (On 
tlie beginnings of the university sy.stom in 'Europe, 
SCO Univkbsities.) Certain writs of Henry Hi., 
of 1231, are the earliest record of an attempt to 
introduce discipline amongst the students attend- 
ing the lectures. It was aliout this time that the 
students, who lind previously lived eaeh in his 
own lodging at his own charges, hegan to live 
together in liostel.s under the rule of a principal. 
Tlie.se liostols were named after the saints to 
wliom tliey wore dedicated, tlie elinrchcs whieli 
tliey adjoined, or the persons who Imilt or formerly 
possessed them. In the year 1280 there were as 
many ns 37, and hoiuo of them contained from 20 
to 40 masters of arts, and a proportionate number 
of younger students ; )mt all these hostels doeayed 
by degrees when endowed e()llege.H began to aiiiteuv. 
Some were absorbed by the colleges, and some 
ceased to exist, Trinity hostel suvviveil all the 
rest, and continued till 1540. 

A college is an incorjmrated body of teachers and 
students oujciyiiig the heuofao.tions of a geuevous 
founder. I'eterliuuse, the oldest college in the 
uiiivor.sity, was foiiiidcd in 128(5; and it was 
between the middle of the 13th ami the close 
of the 10th century that, with one e.xception, 
all those royal and religious foimdatioim were 
endowed which .supor.seded tlio hostels ami now 
constitute the university, It is by the possession 
of the collccjc si/Htem that the sister univorsities of 
Oxford and Camhridgo arc distinguislied from those 
of SDCotland and the Continent. 

The colleges were to a largo extent modelled on 
the pattern of the monasteries. In some instances 1 
the coUeges were united with ‘religious houses’ ' 
already existing, as in the case of Magdalen : 
College at Oxford, and Emmanuel College at Cam- j 
bridge. Hence arose some of the peculiarities of I 
the collegc-.system, which survived till a very recent 
date. To tl'ii.s cause into be traced the condition 
of celibacy, upon Aviiich, with few oxeentious, the 
fellowship'is were formerly tenable. The final 
abolition of restrictions as to maiTingc aiul as to 
holy orders (except in the ease of o(lieo.s with 
clerical functions) took jilace in 1881, when new 
statuto.s were issued by the Cambridge eoin- 
ini.ssioiiers iimler the Uiiiveimties of Oxford and 
Cambridge Act, 1877. These statutes take the 
jilaee of tho.se conlirmed by the Queen in council in 
1858. 

The endownienbof university professorships dates 
from the I6th eciitury. In 1502, Lady Margarot, 
mother of Henry \''II., fouiulcd the Lady Margaret 
professorship of Divinity. Honvy VHI. in 1540 
rounded the five regius jirofcssorships of Divinity, 
Civil Law, Physic, Hebrew, and Greek. The 
earliest inatUematical professorship was that 
founded hy Henry Lucas in 1(503. 'Ino uiiivor.siby 
has 35 professons, ‘increased to 40 by tlio statutes of 
1881, in addition to roadur.s, dcinonstrators, and 
assistants. 

Cambridgo was frequoiitly visited by the plague, 
and univorsity proceedings were .snspomled by it in 
1(542 ami 10(50. In the civil wars tlie university 
took the part of the king, and most of tho collegc.s 
sent their plate to him at Nottingham. Cromwell 
occupied the town in 1643, and the most ominent 
loyalists were expelled from tho university. 

During the last lialf-century tho univorsity has 
been vefornied to meet modern needs, liotn by 
external authority and upon its own motions. 
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llelijfions tests liave been abolished, tlie field of 
study has been ^vu\ened, non-co\le»iate students 
(see below) have been admitted, ami the examina- 
tions have been tlirowii open to women. 

In order to nndeistand the con.stitntion and 
ovyanisatiou of the vuiiversity, it Is necessary to 
bear in iniml the fundamental distinction between 
the univorsit)' and tliGcollejje.s, due to tlie Iiistorical 
conditions of tlieir resjiective origins. The govern- 
ing ijody of the university ia the senate, wliicU is 
composed of persons of the standing of Masters of 
Arts. The iimttoi-s of which the senate has cog- 
nisance arc the management of tlie nroperty of the 
niiivei'sity, the courses of study and examinations 
to be punsued by those who seek a degree, nntl 
public discipline ami morals, But all proposals 
suhmitted to the senate must he approvei! by the 
eoniieil — a body elected by the re.sideiit members of 
senate. After the Cliancellor and lligli-steward, 
the cliiof oxoeiitive power is vested in the Yice- 
chancellor, who is elected aimnally from among the 
hcad.s of colleges, but in praotieo holds ollice for 
two yeans. Tlic Ihiblie Orator is the voice of the 
senate upon puhlic occasions. Tlie Proctoi's super- 
intend tlie discipline ami morals of all persons in 
stiiiit jmpilhtri; they are jiresent at all congi'cga- 
tioiis of ihe senate, read the ‘graces,’ and take the 
votes. The BegUtrary is responsible for the graces 
being oH’eretl in due lorm, ami has charge of the 
university records. There are three terms in this 
nniversiby — tlie Miclmolmas or Octobor term, tlie 
Lent term, and the Easter term. To tako an ordi- 
nary B.A. degree, n student must reside nine tonus, 
The M.A. ilegreo follows, witliout oxuniinntioii, 
nbimb four yoai-s after. DissontOTS are not now 
oxchulod from taking degrees, except in divinity. 
Tlio university Numls two inombevs to pavliaineut, 
wild are elected by the senate, 

liaoh cullogo is unvovned by its Master ami 
Bellows, or by the Master nml Council, a select 
committee of the fellows, Wlion (piestions arise 
ns to the intoipretatlon of the statutes, they are 
refevred to the Visitov of the college. The college 
oltieers concerned with questions of discipline are 
the dean and tutor. The Tutor of the colloge is 
in loco paroutis to his unpils; the Doan has the 
ovevftigUbof ‘ voUgiou and uuivals.’ 

AVith respect to the admission of students, thoir 
university course, expenses, and pruceodings in 
degrees, tlio following information may he usofnl t 
There are five ola.sae.s of Htudeuts— viz. Fdloxo Coin- 
mtmci'n nml Nolilemcn, Ucholavs, JPensioners, Sixars 
and li'iib-sizK/'H, and Non-coUetjkde ^Indents. The 
first class (now almost oh.solote) are so called from 
their dining at the Fellow.s’ table ; they wear silk 
or embroidered gowns, and pay heavier fees. The 
Schohir.s are members of the foundation, ami are 
elected, after oxamhiatioii, from the pensioners and 
sizars, or from students who have not yet begun 
residence. The Pensioners are the groat body of 
students, are not on the foundation, and pay for 
their own commons— viz. dinners in hall, tA’c., and 
for thoir rooms. Tlio Sizars are poorer students, 
selected, however, liy examination, who receive 
free commons and certain money payinents, arc 
admitted at lower charges than the peiisioiiei-s, but 
wear tlie same dres.s, and arc no longer subject to 
the perforinauce of menial oilkcs as they once were. 
Some of the colleges, esnecinlly St .lohn’s and 
Trinity, have very liberal cndownieiits for the 
sizars,' and very cdiisidorable pecuniary assistance 
is given to the more deserving of tiiem. Bon- 
eollbgiato stiulents are not niember.s of any college, 
but are entitled to the privilege.s of moniber.s of tlio 
uiiiveusity, and aro placed under the charge of the 
Censor o'f non-coUegiate studenks. The system of 
iion-collegiato students dates from 18C9. The usual 
age of admission is from 17 to 20. Before a .student 
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can be admitted, lie must nt nearly all tlie larger 
colleges pass an elomentavy entrance exaniiuatiun. 
AVhere there is no entrance examination, the student 
is required to fnmisli satisfactory evidence that he 
is qualilied for admission. It is also necessary to 
deposit a certain sum of money (£15 in the case of 
the peirsioners) with the tutor of the college n» 
caution money. The Fellows are elected from the 
.students wlio have distinguished themselves in the- 
Tripiis exauiinations, or in a special fellowship 
examination. Vacaneies are, as a rule, iilled up' 
from members of the college, hut fellowships are 
sometimes open to the competition of the wliole 
university, fellowships vary greatly a.s to value 
and conditions of tenure at the diflcrent colleges. 
The stipend, which can seldom e.xcccd £250 per 
anmim, has in many instances been seriously 
reduced through agricultural depression. Under 
the statutes of 1881, ro.strictions as to niurriagc and 
lioly order-s are done au-ay with, ami the len^th_ of 
tenure is limited to six years, The last regulation 
does not apply to fellows holding a university or 
college ollice. 

About half of the total nniiiber of undergraduates 
have rooms in college; tlie remainder reside in 
lodging.s, but under tJie same rules as to discipline. 
Residence is usually coinmenced in the October 
term. The iimlevgraduate in his lir.sb year of resi- 
dence is called a ‘Freslnnan;’ in iii.i second year, 
a ‘ Junior Soph ; ’ in his third year, a ' Senior Sopli.' 
The Ordinary B.A., or IJatinelor oi Arts dogreo, 
may be taken in the ninth tenn of i-eaidence — viz. 
iu the third Juno after coming up. The exnmhia- 
tiouH rcmiircd are i (1) Tlie ProvIouB Examination, 
nr ‘Little-go’ (usually taken, iu the iivat or third 
term of residence), the Hubjeots for which are a. 
gospel in Greek, a Greek classic, a Latin classic, 
Greek and I.atin Grammar, unprepared passages of 
Latin to bo tvanalatcd ; Pivloy’a L’uufciices of Ckvis- 
tiunitij ! Euclid, i. ii. iii., parts of v. and vl. j 
Aritbinotie and Elementary Algebra. Tliose u’Jio 
wish may substitute a Greek classic and logic for 
the Greek gospel and Paloy. (2) The Uencral 
Examination in move advanced Classics and Matlio- 
uiatics. (,8> A Special Examination In one of the 
following subjects : Tiicology, Logic and Political 
Economy, Law and Modern History, Chomistiy, 
Botany, Zoology, Geology, Applied Science, Music. 
Caiidiaatos for Honours have to pass certain addi- 
tional matheinaticnl subjects iu their ‘Littlo-go,’ 
and then have no further oxainiiiation till tlie 
‘Tripos,’ Honours may be taken in any of the 
following Triposes : Sfathematies, Classic.^, Moral 
.Sciences, Natural Sciences, Theology', Law, His- 
toiy, Semitic Languages, Indian Lauguage.s, 
Medieval and Modem Languages. The lists of 
tiio Matliematical Tripos have been preserved 
since 1747; the Classical was established in 1824; 
tlie others are more recent. I’revious to 1851, 
cnndidate.s for classical hoiioui's imisb first have 
obtained a place in the Matheinatical_ Tripos. 
The system upon which the Mathematical and 
Classical Triposes are conducted dates from 1882, 
though the regulations for the Mathematical 
Tripos have been somewhat modilled since that 
year. The Mathematical Trijios is divided into 
t^vo parts. Tlio fir,st part takes place in the 
May at the close of the third year, or ninth term 
of residence, and the successful candidates aro 
arranged in three classes called AVranglers (q.v,), 
Senior Optimes, and Junior Optinics, tlie inenihera 
of each class being also placed in uvdev of merit. 
Only those who have obtained honours in the first 
part may proceed to the second jiart of the exam- 
ination 'in the follou’ing May. The subjects for 
this part are divided h\to eight tUvieions, excellence 
in any two of which entitles to the highest honour.s. 
According to thoir success in this examination, the 
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candidates will he I'o-arvnnged in three classes, each 
class coiitniniiij' one or more divisions, the names 
in each division bcinu, however, in aliihahetical 
order. The Clas.sical Tripo-s consists of t>s-o parts 
— tlie first in {,^eiieral classical .scholarship, and 
taking place at- the end either of the second or of 
tiie third year of residence ; the other at the end 
either «if the tliird or of the fourth year, and 
including, hesidos a further exanjinatiou in pnre 
classics obligatory on all candidates, a special 
knowledge of one or two, hut not more tliaii two, 
of the following subjects : Anciont Philosophy, 
History, Avclucology, Pliilology. The successful 
candidates in each part aro arranged in three 
classes. In the iir.st part, tlio examiners may 
iiidicate diflerence.s of merit witliin the classes hy 
suhdividing the c)as,se.s into divisions ; in tlie 
second part the names aro given in alplialietical 
order, t1io subjects being- indicated in whicli tlie 
student has specially distinguished himself. The 
Natural ami Moral Sciences Triposes, the Theolo'd- 
cal Tripos, and (after 188&) llieLaw Tripos arc also 
dividcil into two parts, a general and a special. 
Tlie Mathematical and Classical Triposes were 
foYinevly followed by examinations for the Smith’s 
Prizes for Matlieniatics and the Chancellor’s 
clas.sical medal. Tlie former are now awarded for 
the best dissertation on a mathematical subject, 
the latter by an examination in tlie student’s ninth 
term. 

The whole business of the university was origin- 
ally transacted In the nio-sb easterly of the two 
tiuadrangles that now eomposo the Jdlirary. In 
1722 the Seiiato-liouso was huilt, and tlie old 
liegcut-Uousc, which oocupieil the flvsb lloor of tlui 
north fliilo of the fpiadranglo, u’ns thus added to 
tlie lilbrnry. Tho coiitiiniar need of tlio Library for 
inoi’oased space has led to largo additions from 
time to time. In 1887 tho important work was 
begun of completing tho westernmost of the two 
mmdrangles fonnlng this block of buildings. The 
Library iiou’ contains more than 400,000 I'olumos 
and MSS. Under the Copyright Acts it enjoys the 
riglit (}f receiving a copy of every book pulmshecl in 
the country- It is diatiugnisUed among tho great 
libi-ai'ie.s or Enrojio for the freedom of aoce.s.s to tho 
shelves pormibtod to roaders. Tiio chief treasure 
among-st the MSS. is tho ‘Codex Bozio,' or ‘Can* 
tabrimensis,’ presented to tlio university by Theo- 
dovQ llem in 1581. This Is a copy of tho Goftpols 
and Acts of tho Apostles of about SOO A.D., witli 
tho Greek and Latin versions •written on opposite 
pages. 

’riie Senate-house, which stands in a conspicuous 
position facing St Mary ’s Ohureh, t« used for con- 
gregations of the .senate, for the giving of degrees, 
for university examinations, and for otiier purposes 
of a like character. 

The Titzwilliani Museum is the iiuest of the 
modern additions to tlie univeisity. Viscount 
FitzwilJiani hequeathed in 1816 £100,000 New 
South-sea AuuurUos, the interest of wliicli was to 
build ami support a innseum. He left also a very 
valuable collection of books, paintings, prints, A-c. 
Cb Pasevi wa.s the architect, but died before tlio 
building Avas completed. Near the Fitzwilliam 
Museum is the FitzwilUam iluscum of Avclue- 
ology, which contains tho best collection of easts 
from the antique in Britain, and also the collec- 
tions of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Tho 
Pitt Pre.ss is a clmrch-liko stnietnro, built in 
honour of Mv Pifct iu 18S1. It contains a part 
of tlie uiiiA’ersity priiiting-oflicos, and the Ilcgistiy 
of the university. The Observatory, wliich is 
situated about a mile from Cambridge, enntains 
some very line instruments, amoiig.st Avhieh is a 
lai'ge equatorial telescope pveseute<l hy t!\c Duke 
of Northumberland in 1833. The Geological 


Mnsemu contains the original collection of Dr 
IVoodward, wliicli out of respect to tlio founder 
has been preserv'cd unmixed with tlie more recent 
additions to the mnseinii. The largo group of 
buildings known as ‘ The Mirsoums and Lectuvo 
Kooins ’ is devoted to the study of natural seioiioo. 
The most important departments are; (1) Tho 
Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy ; 
(2) the Minoraloghcal Museum j (,S) tho Chemi- 
cal Laboratory; (4) the Cavendish Laboratory of 
Exiicrimontal Physie.s, tlio munilieeiit gift of tho 
DiiKe of Devonshire, cliaiicollor of the university. 

The following is a list of tho colleges in the order 
of their antiquitv. A particular iiutico of eacli 
college Avill be iouml below in its alphabetical 
place : 


Xniiio. 

Follotts, 

ScUolniB. 

IJiulDi'Kmiliialca 
Id JSS7. 

St Petev’s 

11 

22 

9Q 

Clai'o 

16 

82 

170 

Peinliroke 

13 

2!) 

122 

C.niiis 

22 

20 

10-2 

Trliiitv Unll 

13 

10 

173 

Corpus Clirjsti 

12 

16 

118 

Killy's 

•Hi 

48 

80 

Ouoeiis' 

18 

18 

83 

•St Cntlini'iiiu’s 

0 

20 

•18 


10 

44 

216 

Clirist’s 

16 

30 

166 

St John's 

60 

60 

271 

Trinity 

7 

10 

70 

CO 

74 

CIO 

Prniiuiiinol 

13 

20 

IH 

HUlw.y SwRsax 

DownhiK 

Id 

U 

01 

0 

0 

74 

OfivomUiili 



C3 

Sobryii 


3 

60 

Ayorst 

. . 

4 

34 

Nomcollcejlfito Rtiulfiiita. 


.. 

130 


33^ 

C22 

S070 


Ayuust IlATiL is a hostel founded in 1884 to 
provide an ocononiical education for tlioological 
stndonts and otliors. 

JiT CATB.tiiixii’a CoLTiEOP., till lately called Bt 
Catharine’s Hall, was foumlod hy lloborli Wodo- 
lavlte, provost oi King’s College, in 1473. John 
Bradford tlio martyr, ArclibisTiop Sandys, John 
Bay tho naturalist, and two liberal bonofactors 
to the town and university of Cambridge— viz. 
William Worts and John Addonhroolcc — belonged 
to this coUego. The present buildings ■were built 
between 1673 and 1704. A noAv master's lodge was 
added in 1875. 

Cavkndku Cou.naii was ostabllsUcd in 1873 
by an association, witli tlio intention of enabling 
students somewhat younger than ordinary under- 
graduates, to pass tlirougii a university course with 
the greatest lu-actical ecoiiomy. 

CiruiST’K CoLtiiittn was originally founded as a 
.school by William Bynghani in M39, under tlio 
name of God’s Horrse. It Avas enlarged ami re- 
foumled under tho name of Clii'ist’s Collogn in 
l.’iOo, by Margaret Beaufort, motlior of Henry' VII. 
Slie Avas also tlie foundress of Bb John’s College. 
The felloAA-.sliips vary in number. Among tho 
famous members of this college wore Lelan’d tlio 
anti(|uary, Hugh Latimer, .John iMilton, ami his 
friend EdAvard King (Lycidas), Arolideaeoii Paloy, 
and Ciiarlos Darwin. Tho ImildingH are sub.stau- 
bially the same ns those built by tlio foundress and 
her executors ayIao eavried out her plan, but they 
have been from time to time moderni.sod, and noAv 
have an Italian cliaractor. The imilherry-treo in 
one of the courts, saul to liaA’o liccn planted hy 
Milton, i.s carefully preserved, and still boar.s 
fruit. 

Claru Collkgk, founded 1326, niulor tho name 
of UiiiA-er.sity Hall, by Kicliard IhuleAV, Avas ro- 
fonnded in 1,359 liy Eiizabotli, Coimto.ss of Clare. 
Richard TIL, pretending to bo dcscoiulcd from tho 
foundress, claimed tho patronage of this liall. 
Chancer calls this college ‘ .Bolero ’ Hall. Tho build- 
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iiigs, Avliicli are in Jacohefln style, are amongst the 
most pleasing in the nnivcYsity. The chaijel' was 
rebuilt in ioSCy, previous to wliieli tradition alleges 
that an aisle of St K(hvar<rs Clmrch, -where the 
luiistevs ami fellows wei'e anciently interred, was 
used for the purpose. Ihit it can bo proved that 
from the earliest times the college had a chapel of 
its own, as well ns a i)art of the parish church. 
The college hall, rebuilt in 1U9S, is descvilied by 
Steele {Spcclator, No. 78). Tillotson, Ciuhvortli, 
lyhiston, and Nicholas Ferrar Avore members. 

Coni’u.s CmtiSTi, or Benet CoLLEttK, Avas founded 
by tAA-o guilds of to\vn.s])eople— the guild of Corpus 
Christi and tiie guild of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
They had had separate halls, and respectively Avo'r- 
shippod at the churche.s of St Benedict and St 
lilary. Tlioy united in l.So2, and a small college 
AVas erected 'by them. Among the members liave 
been Archbishops Parker and Tenison, and Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, hlarloAve, Fletcher, liichavd Boyle, 
Earl of Cork, and the antiquai'v Uichard Gmigli. 
The original hnildings exist Avitli little alteration, 
hut many additions IniA-e been made. St Benedict's 
Church, the oldest in Camhridgo (see jjago GOG), 
Avas long used as the college chapel. In 1579 a 
chapel Avas built Avithin the college, Avith a room 
over it to contain tAie very vnhiable liUvavy of books 
ami MSS. left to tim collogo by Avchlmliup Parker. 
In the OA'ent of a cortaiii luunher of the MBS. being 
lost, tlio coHoction aa’us to jmss over to Caius Cob 
lege, and tlioneo, under similar circumstances, to 
Trinity Hall. The MSS. arc guarded Avitii jealous 
care, and none have ns yot been lost. 

DowNllltt CCII.I.EQE.— Sir George Downing, who 
(lied in 1717, loft estates to oiuIoaa' a collogo after 
the (loath of his immodinto successors. It ought 
to linA’o been foumlotl in 17lM, but OAviiig to opposi- 
tion and litluatlon, tho ciiartov aa’us not obtained 
till 1800. The grounds are largo, but the collogo 
is very small, anil has heen imp’overlsliod l)y agri- 
cultural (lopvGssion. 

.EMMANUlifi CoLiiECJE was fouiulod in 1584 by 
Sir Walter Mildmay, on tho site of a Dominican 
lioiiso which passed into private liiinds on tlm sup- 
pression of monastovies. JoIaai Havvavd, the foundov 
of Harvard Unlvci-sity, belonged to ISnimaimel j also 
Avclibisliop Sanorofb, Sir William Temple, ami Dr 
Snmuol Parr. Tho present olinpel was designed 
by AA^ron, There avo good pictures in a gallery 
attaeliod to the master^ lodge, and valuable MSS. 
ill tho library. 

(30NYn4i4E AND CaiUvS Cqli.ege Avas founded in 
1.348, under the name of Gouville Hall, by Edumml 
Gonvillo. In 1.953, William Bateman, his executor, 
moved it to the present site, and changed the name 
to tho ‘Hall of the Aununciatiou of Blessed Mary 
the Aui'gin.’ In 1558 John Caius, M.I)._ (q.v.), 
refouiuled the hall under the name of Gonvillo and 
Caius. It is noAV usually called simply ‘ Cains ’ ( pro- 
nounced Kci/s), Tlie 'studeutship.s Avere founded 
hy C. Taiicrctl, and .arc of the ivumial A’aluo^ of 
.-eiOO eacii. On account of live Tnncred_ medical 
studentshipa, this has alAvays heou the chief incdi- 
cal college of the uni\’er.sity. Among tlie eminent 
memhor.s have heen J. Caius, Harvey (discoverer 
of the circulation of the Mood), Dr AVollastoii, 
Jeremy Taylor, Sir J. Gresham, and Bishop 
Mackenzie. Tlie buildings are large and liaiuf- 
some, and the parts erected by Dr Caius carefully 
planned for health and beauty. The large and 
picture, squo giiteAA'ay leading to the sennte-linu.se, 
called the Gate of Honour, avrs built from the 
designs of Caius after his death. _ In recent 
yeai'.s large iidditions haA'O been built to the 
'college. 

Jesus CoLLECiE aa’rs founded by John Aleock, 
Bishop of Ely, in 1498, Henry AHI. granted for 
tho purpose the nunnery of St Radegund, AA’liich 


had fallen into decay. Among its ntemliers liave 
been Archbishop Cvanmer, I'ijilicr, Bishop of lloch- 
ester, and S. T. Coleridge. Tlie old buildings 
me beautiful, especially tlie elinnel, orimimlly the 
ehui'ch of the nunuery, but aihiptcd liy Alcock 
to the purpose.^ of a 'college cliaitel. It Avfi.s in- 
jured at tlie time of CToniAvell's oceuitatioii of 
Cainbviclge in 1843, Avhen a certain AAIllinm Dows- 
ing (iounuitted ravages on uiany of the college 
cliapels. It AA’as repaired at the Restoration, and 
AA’as carefully restored (1848-49) under the direc- 
tion of Pugin. 

St John's College is derived from the oldest 
foundation in Cambridge, for it is on the site of a 
.sm.all hospital for the sick founded hy Ileiny Frost 
in 1135, and dedicated to St John the Evangelist. 
It Avas under tlio m.'in.agement of Angustininn 
friars. Hugh do Balsliain tried to attach his 
secular scholar, s to the religious foundation, but 
he Avas unable to socuve Imvihouy, and lie therefore 
Rnuuled Peterliouse. In 1510 tlie hospital aaus con- 
verted into tlie college of 8t Jolin the Evangelist, 
in accordance Avith the aa-III of Lady Alargaret 
Deaiifovt, mother of Henry A’ll., avIio also founded 
Christ’s College and tx profo.ssor.ship of Dmnity. 
Henry A''III. appropriatea to liimselt nearly all the 
estates left hy his gvaudmothei- to the college, and. 
gave it some smaller estates in compeimation. St 
John’s has, hoAAxwor, grown hy imiiierous gifts, and 
is noAV second only to Trinity in size and Aveultli. 
Among the many ominonb members of this college 
may be mentioned Rogov Ascliam, Lord Bmiolgh, 
Ben JmiHou, Falkland, Fairfax, tho Earl of Straf- 
ford, Matthew Prior, Herrick, Rlcluivd Bentloy, 
AAIlliam AVilborfovco, AVilliam AVcmlswortli, Kirko 
AA^liito, and Lord Palmerston, Tlio bnilding.s 
are very picturesnue, cliielly in Tudor and 
Jacobean stylos. Thmy lie on both sides of tho 
river, Avliich is crossed by a bridge soinowlmt 
resombllng the BridgQ of Sighs. A ned' cliapel, 
(losignod by Sir CL G, Scott, was built at groat 
oxponso, and opened In 1869. It is in the IJarly 
Decorated style, is riolilv adorned with mnibles 
and cawing, and lias a lofty and niassi\'o tcnA-er, 
Tho libiai'y coutalna many vaUuihlo MSS., and 
specimens of early printing. There aro inWrestiag 
portraits in tho hall and master’s lodge. 

KlN(ds COLLiSGK was foundoil in 1441 by Henry 
YI. His llrst intoiitioii avrs to ondoAV a small 
foundation, but lie enlarged hw plans and con- 
nected the college with Eton, from Avhicli the 
scholars Avore to be transforred, as in the case of 
Wykeham’.s colleges at AViiieliester ami Oxford. 
The buildings AA’ere de.signed on a large scale, but 
only the chapel aa-rs built in nccordance Avith the 
king’s ulaiA. It is the tinest specimen in England 
of the PcrpeiKlicular style, and avrs not iinishecl till 
about 1538. The fretted roof is a Avonderful AA'ork of 
art, being made of great blacks of stone fitted 
together and balanccu on tlio piers beloAV. The 
pnmted glass is line, and dato-s fiom the beginning 
of the 10th century, exeejit the A\’cst AviiidoAV, Avliich 
was fiuiaUed in 1879- The otlier college huildinga 
Avere originally on the iiortli side of tho clmpei. 
The gateAvay \A-hieh alone snrvive.s is noAV incor- 
porated Avith the Avestern quadrangle of tho uiiiA-er- 
sity library. Tho Koht)lar-sbii)H Avere formerly 
appropriated to scholars of Eton, and no examina- 
tiou Avas necessary to take a degree, hut in 185.3 
students of King’s Avere admitted to the Tripos 
examinations j 24 of the 48 .seholar.ship.s have also 
l)oen throAvii opo)i. Those change.s haA'o had an 
admirable etl'ect on the college, and it has greatly 
groAA’n in size nml iutluejice. Pearson, Waller, 
Horace Walpole, and Walsingham Avere meinheis. 

irAODALENE College (pvononneed Maucllfn ) was 
founded in 1542 hy Lord Audloy on the site of a 
hostel for Benedictine students, which had been 
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estaliliftlied in 1428, and was yiveii to Lui'd Audley 
at tlie aujiiHe.ssion of iiioimsteries. The appoint^ 
iiiciit of tlie ninstci- ia still in the hands of the 
possessor of AutUey En<l as Lowl Ainiloy’a repie- 
sentath'O- Aiiion'' cininonfc mcitiliers were Arcli- 
\)ishops Gnnilal and Usher, and Santnel I*epvg. 
Pepys left Ids lihraiy containing valuable hoofcs, 
])ainj)hlGts, and MSS. 'to tlic colle«fe, on condition it 
Avaa Ivcpt intact and scpavatc, and that it should 
iijuss to Trinity College if these coiKlitions were 
hrolceii. Tlie i)uilding.s are old h»it not of special 
interest. The chapel, which was reshireil in 1847, 
i.s of nneertain date. Tlie hall was built in 1519 
hy the Duke of Bnekingliani. 

PEitniiOKii COLtKoi': was founded in 1348, by 
i\rat'y do St Paul, u-idou’ of Aynier do Valence, 
E-aid of Penihroko. Slio %Yas maid, wife, and 
widow in one day, her hnslmnd lieiiig slniii at 
a tilting match iield in lionour of her nuptials. 
Among the menihevs of the college were many 
bisliojis, including Andrewea, liidley, and Wren ; 
also the niartyis Bradley and I’ogere 5 tJio poets 
Erlmiuul vSpeuser { whose mulberry-tree still remains 
in the giirtlen), llicliard Cmsliaw, Thomas tiray, 
and William Mason ; also AVilliuin Pitt. The 
buildings are in part very old, Imt there has been 
nincii rebnilding and re-storation in Into j'cni-s. 
Tho chapel was built by Bi.shop Wren, in nccoin- 
idislimcnt of a vow made by bhu when linprisonod 
in the Tower during tho CWmionwealtli, and the 
avcldtect was his neprow, Sir Chvist«>phcv Wren. 

St Peter’s Coiaeok, or Pkterhousi;, founded 
ns a ho.s|)ital at an earlier date, was converted by 
Hugh de Balshimr into an institnliuu ‘ for stvuUous 
.scholars ’ in 1280-80. Tho present chapel was 
ojicncd in 1082. Pavta of PoterhouHO arc tho oldest 
colloglato buildings Ui Cambridge. The hall anti 
combination room have boon admirably restored. 
The poeb Umy belonged to this college, but 
migrated to Pembrolco on account of an annoying 
practical joke played on him by the undergraduates. 
Archbislion Whitgift, Isaac Banw (afterwards 
Master of Trinity ), ami Sir William Thomson were 
distingiiished monibcrs. 

QUKENfi’ CoLLiicn: was fonmled in 1448 by 
jMnrgaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI., and re- 
founded in I46r> by Elizabeth Woodvillc, wife of 
Eihvai'd IV. Among the n(uues of intevest con- 
nected with tlij.s college, are those of I'islicr, Bishop 
of llochestcr and llrst president, Puller tho anti- 
fpiary, and Erasmus, who occupied roouis iu this 
college wlien he came to Cambridge by Elslier’s 
invitation to teach (hoeh. His rooins arc pointerl 
out iu the court wiiicli is culled after biin. The 
buildings are nnioiig the most interesting in Cam- 
bridge. They were l>cgun iu M48, and ‘ have HUlleved 
less ti'om modern metklling tlian In nio.st of the cid- 
legps.’ There are four courts, and the piincipal 
one is entered Ijy a massive gateway with octagonal 
towers at the corners ; there is also a square tower 
at each e.vternal angle of the court. The clmpel 
has HUllercd at tlio liiiiids of oueiriies ami friendH, 
but wa.s carefully re.stored in 1801. There are 
interesting portiwits in the bail, combination r«mi, 
and president's lodge. 

SlJLWYH Cor.LiJoE, founded in 1882, rvas built by 
public sulrscviption iu urmnovy t)f Gc*>rgo Augustus 
Selwyn, late Hishop <if Liclilield, and foniierly 
Bishejp of Now /iealaiid. The nim of tho college 
is to -supply au ocouomicAl university oducatimi, 
based 11 non the distinctive principles of the Chureh 
of England. 

Sidney Sussex Coi.i,E({ii rvas founded on the 
site of a suppressed religion.s house granted by 
Henry VIH. to Trinity. Lady Prances Sidney, 
^vi(k>w of tJio Earl of Sussex, left money for the 
foundation of a college to be called by her name. 
Her executei'S obtained the site from Trinity, whicli 


still receives an animal rent from Sidnpy of .-thS, 
6s. 8<l. Oliver GToinwell entered at .Sidney Col- 
lege, but left without taking a degree. Tliecidlege 
possesses an atlmirablc picture or liim by Samuel 
Cooper, M'liich it received in 170(1 from .an anoiiy- 
mims donor, afterwards ascertainetl to havo been 
sir Thomas Holle.s. 

Trinity Colleou is larger tlian any other iu 
either Oxford or Cambridge. It was founded in lo-lG 
by Henry VIIT., and was formed by tho union and 
extension of several earlier foundations oeoupyhig 
difl'erenfc parts of the site of tho college. -iVmongst 
these may be montioned : (1) MichaGl-Iinu.se, 
foundcrl in 1324 i)y Horvey de Stanton ; (2) King’s 
Hall, founded by Edward HI. iu 1.337. (iueon 
Mary added twenty scliolar.sliips and began the 
college chapel. Avchitectuvivlly the college may be 
.said to date in its present form from the nin-storMlnp 
of Dr Thomas Neville (150.3-1615). NevilJe com- 
plcteil the great court, rebuilt the hall, began tbo 
court which now bears liis jmme, and ereotcil the 
fountain iu tlie great court. The library was 
Ircguu iu 1676, after the designs of Sir Cluistoplicr 
Wren. It is of rcniarlcably lino proportions, and 
contains a very valuable collection of books and 
manuscripts. During the pro.scnt century the chief 
additions have been the New Court (linislied in 
1825), and ^YbBWDl^H Cmnds, \Yhich were emn- 
nletcd in 1808, and form a splendid momnnent of 
Dr Wliewell's mnniUconco towards his college. 
WUowell’s buildings, however, in eonKe<p\eneo of 
tho fonn of the site, are somewhat cramped for 
architcctitml ollect. The interior of tlie cliapol, 
which till recently wn« bare and unattractive, lias 
been elaborately restored and decorated (1870-75). 
The grounds and gardens are of groat beauty, 
esuecially tire fellows’ garden and bnwling-groon. 

The Crown ajmohits the muster, and also jiossossos 
apartments in ibc nmatcr’s lodge which are oeenniod 
by Her Majesty’s iudgc.s when on circuit. The 
college has proilncoil a Jong series of eminent men, 
who arc commemoreteil by lino statnes awl busts 
iu the antcebapol and library, and by some niotni' s, 
mo.sHy very bail, in the ball. Tho following nmy 
he incutioned : I^ovil liaeon, Sir Edward Coke, 
Cowley the poet, Lord William Bussell, .Tolm 
Dryden, ISir Isaac Newton (lino statne in unto- 
chapel hylkmbilUac), Bentley, Poison, hard Byron 
(line statue by Tliorwahlsen in library), l.ord 
Macaulay (statue in aiitceliftpel), Sedgwick, Jnlhis 
Hare, Loixl Tennyson, Arthur Henry Hallaui, 
Tlmekoray, W. II. Tliompson, Lonl 'Houghton, 
Imrd Harbingttm, and Sir Cicorge Trevolyan, 

It may l»c usofnl to o.vpluin that for boating pur- 
poses tho cellogo 1ms been divided into three clubs 
— vi*. Fi»-at, Second, and Third Tvinitv. Second 
Trinity (now extinct) consisted of scliolarH and 
sizaw. Third Trinity is conlined to tho.se who 
come freni E'lton and WestmiuKtev. First Trinity 
includes tlie remainder of the college. 

Trinity Hall wos founded in 1350 by William 
Bateman, Bishop iif Norwich (one of tho tluco 
fouiidere of Cains College), for the study of civil 
and canon Iuav. Tho binkliiig.s arc not very inter- 
esting, but the library has retained its old iq)pear- 
auce, and contains a good collection of law-lmoIcH. 
The gunlens are very pretty. Bishop (itirdinor, 
Loitl Clie.storfiel(l, Bulwer Lytton, ami Le.slio 
Stc|ilieii were meml)er.s. 

Oivtmv (q.v.)and Nownham (q.v.) Colleges for 
ladies are no part of the university. 

For the most recent informntioii about tho imivorsity 
studios, &e., tlie Cumbi'idi/e Cnhiiiftti' for tho ounont yonr 
should Iw coiiHiiltod 5 see also the SCulcut’s Guide lo (he 
Umverailn of C'amhridije (btli ed. 1880). Dickens’s 
Dictio>iflr,v 0/ O.T/o)'d anri Cmnhrhhjc gives much infornia- 
tion in a convenient form ; for ntlilotics, college societies, 
fco., SCO tho Cainhv\(l(ic Almanac, For all matters 
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relating to the buildings of the university and tlio colleges, 
and for much general history, seo Willis and Clark, The 
Architeciuval History of the University of C'ambridye (4 
vols. 1880); for tlie hfstory, biography, and antiquity, 
seo Puller’s History of Camhrulfie ; IJyer; Cains; Ias 
Keiix’ Memoritils of Cumhridyc {'A vols. 1880); Coopor’s 
Anmls (1842); Cooper’s Athence Canlnhrioicnscs ; 
Oraduati Ccivtulriyienses ; Cooper’s Memorials of Gam- 
briilye (1800); Ackermnnn’s History of (he University 
of Camhridye (1815); Huber’s Hnglish Universities 
(trans. F. W. Newman, 1843); H. Gunning's Heini- 
niscences of Cambridye from the Year 17SO (2 vols. 
18541; W. Everett’s On the Cam (1800); C. SVords* 
worth’s Social Life at the Enylish Universities m the. 
Eighteenth Century (1874); and Scholw Aeademirw 
(1877) ; J. Bass Jirullinger’s 'The University of Cambridye 
to the Accession of Charles I. (2 vols. ISTS-S*!). 

(Cambridge, a city of Massaclmsetts, virtually 
a snluivb of Boston, front which it is sopavatecl by 
the Charles Hiver, is principally copytiKUt isss m u.s. 
distiiitfoishcil as the seat of Har- I'y J. n. Lirrincott 
Yard University (f|,v.), and as tlie 
home from 1 SSi'i of f-on^'fellow, who lived in a house 
formerly occupied by AVasliinyton. Cambridge was 
first settled in 1C30, and is therefore one of the 
oldest towns in Now England, ft early hecanie 
noted for its printing indnstvy, the first book ])uh- 
Usbwl in the Bvitisli American colonies (the Bay 
Psalm-book) liaving been nrinteci hero in 1040. 
Indeed, the inaniifactnve of nooks is now one of its 
leading industries ; hesides which there are large 
manufactories of furniture, glass, ironware, tin- 
ware, bricks, clieinicals, net and twine, sugar, 
soap, and rubber. 'Within the limits of the city 
are comprised the different localities of Cld Cam- 
bridge, or Cambridge proper, which is di.stinc- 
tively the sent of the university ; East Caiubvulgc 
or Lechinore Point, a manufacturing district; 
Cambridgeport, where i.s located the city hall, 
numerous cliui'ches, several banks, a convent, and 
some manufactories ; and North Cambridge, which 
is principally devoted to residences. Hero ’SVasli- 
ington assumed command in 1735. The famous 
cemetery of Mount Aulniru i.s partly in Cambridge 
and partly in ‘Watertown. Foji. of Cambridge 
(1870)3Q,k4:; (1880 ) 52,660. 

Cambrltlg'C Crreciisaild, a name given to cer- 
tain ‘coprolite beds’ met with in Cambridgesliiro, 
which were nt one time supposed to represent the 
‘ Upper Greensand.’ The beds in question arc now 
ascertained to occur on the horizon of the base of 
the Chalk Marl. Seo Ciiktadkou.s Sv.stem. 

Caiubl’irtffcsliive, an inland eastern comity 
of England, 48 miles long, 11^ to 33 miles broad, 
and 821 sq. ni. or 525,182 acres in area. As 
much ns 92 per cent, of that area consists^ of 
arable land, meadow, and pasture, the rest lieing 
fens. The surface, except in the south, which 
is somewhat elevated and on the clialk forma- 
tions, is Hat and tliinly wooded, with village.s 
and churelies hero and there on slight elevations 
called ‘eys’ or islands. In a c(uiiiti'y less level 
the miich-vainitcd Gog-Mngog Hills, 4 miles SE. 
of Cambridge, woiila escape observation. At 
Upwavo are lieds of tlio pliospliatic nodules called 
Coprolito.s (q.v,), which arc of great value as an 
artificial niaiiiire. The nortlierii portion of Cam- 
bridgesUive forms part of the Bedford Level (q.y.). 
The cliief of the sluggish rivers are the Ouse, which 
crosses tlio middle or the county from west to east, 
with its tribiitiiry the Cam ; the Neno, which 
borders the county on the north ; and the Lark. 
These are all muugable to a certain extent. Cam- 
bridge is an agricultural county. In the higher 
parts the land produces fine crops of beaus ami 
wheat. Many cattle and sheep are nou’ suiiported 
on the thin clialky soils. The black spongy soil of 
the fens consists of mud mixed with decayed vege- 
table matter, and vdioii drained and burned, pro- 
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duces, in dry years, heavy crops of cole-seed, wheat, 
oats, barley, hay, potatoe.s, hemp, and flax. Horses, 
cattle, and slieep are also reared in the fens. The 
Isle of Ely, part of tlie feu-tract, and within tlie 
Bedford Level, is famed for garden vegetables, and 
the meadows of the Cam yield fine butter and 
cream-ehee.se. The cliief towns of Camhridgeshire 
are Cambridge (tlie county town), Ely, Wisbcnch, 
M.arch, Thoniey, Linton, Snbam, Newmarket, and 
Boyston. The manufactures of Cfambridge.sliirc are 
mostly such as belong to an agricultural county. 
Cambridgeshire returns three members to parlia- 
ment, one for oacii of tiie Chesterton, Newniarkot, 
and 'Wisbeacli divisions. I’op. (1801)89,346; (1841) 
164,459; (1871) 180,906; (1881) 185,594. This 
comity was anciently tlie .seat of a powerful tribe— 
tlie Iccni. It was crossed by several British anil 
iloman roads, in some parts now covered by several 
feet of peat-soil. Bemains of Boman camp.s, sea 
embankments, and villas occur, and Boinaii nu- 
tiqnities, as coins ami urns, iiavo been found. Of 
four m-eat dykes or earthworks tlio chief is tlic 
Devils Ditch, extending 7 miles sonth-enstwanl 
from Beach to Wood-Ditton. It is 18 feet liigh on 
tlie east side, and was oertainly of pve-Boman 
workmanship, as it is cut through by Boman roads. 
In the 9th and lOtli centuries Cambridgoshiro w.as 
the scene of severe contests between the Danes 
ami Saxons. The Isle of Ely ami its monks with- 
stood William the Conqueror for eiglit years (see 
IlEKEWAiiD). Camhvidgo.sliire, ami e.specially the 
Isle of Elj’, sufiered much in the civil wars of 
Steplien, John, Henry HI., and Charles I. There 
formerly existed thirty-six religious lioiises in 
CainhridgeshirG. Seo Artlinr G. HoH’s Cunibridpe- 
shire (1882), and Babington’s Ancient Cambridge' 
shire (188.3), 

Cailibiis'cnn, a prince of Cambahic (Pekin), 
whose name is a corruption of Genglns Khan, 
while the description applie.s apparently to Ida 
grandson, Kuhlai Kliaii. Tliis was Milton’s form 
of the Cam'bynskan of Cliaueer’s fragment of a 
metrical romance, The Sifiiicres Tale. The linea 
in II Penseroso { 109-15) will be remembered ; 

Or call u{i liiin tliat left linlf-tokl 
'i'iifi Htory Ilf Caiiihusc-ni tuli], 

Of Cninbiill, iiiiil of Al^-ar.sifc, 

Anil v'lir) linil Cniince to wife, 

T.imt owoitU ilio virtuous ring and glass. 

Anil cit tke NVWiihons liovse ot btass 
Oil ivliicli thu Tartar king did ride. 

Spenser continues and finishes the tale in Ida 
faerie Qnecue (IV., ii. and iii.); and John Lane, a 
friend tif Milton’s father, also wrote a continua- 
tion. Some of the romantic elements in it are 
widespread in oriental story, occniTing in the 
Ariibia?i Niffhts, the Panchataiitra, and elsewhere. 
See Clouston’s Popular Tales caul Pktious ( 1887). 

Oniubtislan^, a large ndniiig village of Lanark- 
.mIui'o, 4 miles SE, of Oliis^mw. Here a revival, 
known ns the ‘ Cninh’slnng BTvrk,’ was lield, niulcr 
Whitofield, in 1741. Pop. (1881) 5538. 

I Onmby'ses \Kumhujiija), second king of the 
■ IMcdes and Persians, was tlio son of Cyrus, and 
ancceeded hi.s father in 5'29 n.c. He put his brother 
Smei'dis to death, and in 527 or 525 invaded Egypt, 
defeated its king Psammenitns nt Pelnsium, and 
in six months made himself master of the wliole 
country. He meditated fiirtlier conquests, hut the 
Tyrian inariiiere refused to .serve against Carthage; 
an army which he .sent to take po,ssessioii of the 
toinplo of Ammon perished in the desert ; anti one 
which lie led in person to Nubia purchased some 
conquests dearly at the price of myriads of lives. 
Camliyses, according to Sayce, was conciliatoiy 
(ill the whole towards the Egyptians ; but latterly 
lie ga\’e liim.self up to dnmr<enness and hideous 
cnioltioR, wlien news came, in 622, that Gaunuita, 
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ft Magiaii, liftil ftSHUiiio6 SmenJis’ character, and 
isoized oil tlto Pei'slnn tlirone. Cainhyses mareh»l 
against iiiin from Egypt, hut died on the way iii 
»Syvia from an accidental wound in tlio thigh, 

Citiiulcii) a city and port of entry' of New 
Jersey, and capital of Camden eonnty, stands on 
the left biuilcof tlie Delawaro Ilivor, opposite Pliila- 
(lelpliia, witli wliieli it is connected hy live steam- 
femes. It ia the tonninns of .ai.\ railways, and has 
seveval shipyards and dvy-doehs, important foun- 
dries, cottmi and woollen mills, ancl laj'ge niaun- 
factiire.s of niacliinery, ironware-s, paints, oil- 
clotlis, (.'cc. Pop* ( 18S0) 41,(15$). 

€ai)i<lci), Chaples Piutt, Eapl of,^ a 
younger son of Sir John Ihatt, wlio was Gliief- 
jiisticQ of the Court of King’s llonch in tl>e reign 
of George I., was ivovn in 1713. Etlncated ^ 
Eton ftiul Cftmbviflge, ho was called to the bar in 
17.38, hut not until 1752, M-hen he defended a 
bookseller siicoessfuliy aguinst a government pro- 
seoutioii for libel on the House of pommon.s, did 
his prospects appear vovy promising. Ho was 
a\\p(iintcu Attoviiey-geuevftl in 1757, and Chief- 
insUee of tlie Coniinon Pleas in 1762. Judge 
III tlie trial of Wilke.s, lie deolaie«l his opinion em- 
jtliaticftlly that the action of government in this 
case, by general warrants. ^Ya.s altirgether illegal— 
an ophuou which, chiuung in with public sentiment 
at the time, made liim tlie most popular of jmlgos. 
Ill 1705 lie was created IJarou C’amdcii hv the 
liockinglmin administrfttion, to who.se ill-auviscd 
American policy, and to that *>f their snccessors, as 
well as to tliclv tvoaturcut <»f Wilkes, he, notwith- 
standing, ofleied ennstnut opposition. He was 
inndo Lord Cliancollor in i70o, hnt his cojwlHtonb 
priiicijdes on the.so two Hul>ject-s led to his re.signa- 
tion in 1770. His judicial career ended hero s 
hewcefortU he was entirely a political character. 
He illled the ofiico of President of the Council in 
ilm second Bnckingimm oiiunet in 1762, and also, 
uinler Pitt, from the following year until liis death, 
April 18, 1794. He wos created Earl Camden and 
Viscount Eaydiam in 1786. 

('lliudcut WiliaaM, scholar, nnticpiary, and 
historian, was horn iu lKwd<in, where his father 
WHS a painter, 2d May 1551. His education, 
coiniiicnced at Christ’s Hos]»ital, was comjiletcil 
at St Paul's School and at Oxford. In ly75 ho 
was appointed second nmster of Westminster 
School ; and it wasv while dischfti'dng the duties 
of this otllco that lie undertook the work wliich 
lias made his nanio famous, hk BiiUooiui, a 
survey of the IJriti.sh Isle.s. Written in elegant 
Latin, it ivas first publi.shed in JSSO, and at once 
hnmgnt him into conumiiucation with tivc learned 
meu of his time. In 1607 the work reached a sixth 
edition, being greatly Piilargeil and inmroveil l>y 
the iiiilofatigahlo industry of the antlior. The 
book, at Ihrtb hilt a coniparativelj' small single 
volume, has received nnicli additional matter from 
other writers. It was first tmiislated by Fhilenum 
Holland, and the latest and best translation i.s that 
by CTOUghnnd NiclioLs (2d ed. dvols. 1806), Of tlik 
great work of Camden, lllshop Nicolson said it was 
‘the common sun whereat mir modem writei-s have 
all lighted tUeiv little torches. ’ In 1503 Gonidcn was 
appointed liead-mn.stor of Westminster School ; and 
four year.s later lie was iiiado Glaroneleux King-at- 
aniis, an appointment whicli gave him more time 
for the pursuit of his favourite Btndies. His other 
most important works, all in Latin, are a list of the 
enifcaplis in Westminster Abbey (1600), a collection 
of t)l(I Eiiglisli liistorinn.H ( 160.3), a narrative of the 
trial of tliG Gunpowder plotters (1607), and Annals 
fif the Jieif/n of Elizabeth to 15SS (1615). He died 
in Ilia house at Chislehurst (it was aftcrwawls 
Napoleon Ill’s) on 9th Novcmljcr 1623» at tlio age 

of seventv-tu'o, and was Imried in Westminster 
Ahl>ev. He einlnwcd a professorship of history at 
Oxfonl. The ‘Cmnden Hoeiety,’ fmmdod in his 
Iiommi- in 1838, for the publication of early liistori- 
cal reniain.s, had issued 141 volumes by 1888. 

Oamcl (Lat, eamelns ; Hob. gdmdl), a gomis 
of oven-toed niiuinant Ungmlales ( Arbiodacfcyla, 
Ilnnixnantia), ami type of a small family — Camo- 
lidw or T'vlopoda. lu this family tho deuUtioii 
is peculiar, for of tlio tlircc front tootli prefioiit 
in the yenmg only one (tlie third) generally 
remains and looks like a canine j tho upper lip 
is hairy and deeply cleft; the netdc is vory long, 
tliough* the mimher <»f vertebra', remains 
o-sasualfieYCu; the foot (witli two toes) . ti 

are not onhoofed, Imt jn-ovided witli 
callous aolc-s. Fig". 1 re]n'osentst)iohonc.s pfYl 
of the lower part of foic-lcg, sboiyin>' 
tho two toes and slightly divided 
metatarsal hones. The stomach him Vf'g 

three compartments, tlie inaiiynlies or | 

i).salteimin being absent ; tlio jilaconta j 

IS diiruso. Tlie family includes two | 

genera — the Camels proper (Gamelus) ' 

and the various forms ot Alpaca (g.v., ( 

Aneheuia). Tlio camels are well 
known for their laigo .size. f<_»r tlieir / r 

doosal humps, for tlieir callosities on / , }k 

knees, liroasfc, &c,, for the common solo 
uniting tiie two toes, Tlie cars are 

Hiiiall and rounded j the short tail hears )f \( 
a terminal switch: tho liair is tangled ^ ^ 
ami feltod ; tho male may protnuio ^ ^ 

euiious jvnich from the skin of tiic i? 
mouth at tiie vcpvnductivc season ; 
the period of gestation is pi olonged for Fifr L 
cloven to thirteen months ; a single 
young ouo is )>mn ; tho diet is wholly vogotarlan. 
Camel’s Idood, like man’s, has oval corimscleH. 

Ouo species ( C. ilromcdrtnm ) is usually spokeu of 
as the dvomcilni v, though the title properly holmigs 
only to a special breed. It has a single lininp 
and a goncrnlly rcihlisli-gifty colour, This familiar 
*s)iij» of the dosort ' lias its homo in Araliia, is broil 
in West Asia mid North Africa, and is Utovivlly in- 
dispensable to the iVraliH. There are many breeds, 
and the diomcdaiT par ex'rclleiirc i.s tlio inost agilo 
of these. Apart from its use in transit ami trauB- 
port, t)io ilcsu is eaten, tho milk made Into butter 
and cheese, the hair woven, the skin tanned, tho 
<luug liurued us fuel. 'l.’he fine hair is usml for 
paiut-hmshos 5 the snot of tho burnt dung waH 
formerly a souveo of sabammoniac. The ilrome- 
ilary U fouml as far oast as liulia, whonco twenty- 
four were imiiorteil into Australia for llurko and 
Wills's exploration (1860); it has also beeu intro- 
duced into parts of North America, and even into 
Europe. According- to I'rejovalsky, wild camels 
frorpiont the wuste.s to the cast and north of Lake 
Loh-Nor In Central Asia, Tho other cftinol is kachni- 
callv known a.s C. bndrimiin, and is distinguished 
by its slightly larger size, two dorsal lium\)S, and 
somewhat (iiier brown or reddish hair. This camel 

Ls brod in Geiitml A.sia, and in its adaptnliility to 
domc.sfcicfttion, as well ns in its iiatnml adaptation 
to desorb life, i.s a most useful animal Its frugal 
diet, its \iowcrs of storing water and of going long 
without a fresh supply, and its groat streiigili, arc 
veiy familiar facts. The sole nnitiiig tho toes, tho 
calTasitIcs on chest and joints, the long slicltoring 
eyelashes, the elosablo nostrils, the capacious wntov- 
pouftlie.s of the stomaeh ( for the sake of which tlie 
Arabs ut a pinch are sairl to sacrifice tho camoi ), 
the ro.sei've-supply of fat in tho Immps, the aciito 
senses of sight 'ami smoll, ^aro all intero, sting 
items in the adaptation of tlic'cainol to its life and 
W(wk. The auiuinl is pcculinvly hardy, and can pass 
the rigoum of a Siberian winter witliout apparent 
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rtiscoinfovt. Its coat becomes lunger in ^vinter. The 
sliaggy luidersizctl camels tliat drag sleighs over the 
deep snow oi the Kirghiz steppes are veiy unlike 
tlieir more southern relations. A camel will ent 







Fig. 2.— Cainol (Crtwelaa lacli'iaiiua). \ 

almost any hovhago ov gveen thing it comes aevoss, 
oven dried leafless twigs. The solos of the feet 
wear into tlie (jnick 5 and Oihnonr (in hia d/on- 
ffolki) tolls ns that tlioy have often to ))0 patched 
witii leather, fastoneil by thongs ilvawn through 
the callosities. Tlie hair of tlio camel forms the 
■woof and cotton the warp of the famons Pci-slan 
camers-liair cloth. The so-callcd camers-hair 
hnishes are made of halva from tlm tail of the 
aahlu or of some kinds of squirrel. Ctiarscr camel’s 
wool or hair is imported fov various puvjarscs. 

The Bacti'ian camel can carry 10001b. weight or 
more, and the dromedary proi>ev can cover 100 
miles ill a day. The 
ordinary jog of a camel 
is about 2^ miles an 
v| lumr, but tills can be 
it kept up for many days 
with little food find 
less drink. A swift 
dnmicdury may go 10 
miles an hour. A 
thou.sand or more may 
journey in a caravan, 
_ and the amount of food 

^ , cnii'ied is sniprisliigly 

Fie. 3.-riirt of tho inside of Tlielmmpmiist 

Stomncli-uaunoh of t'nniel, be in good coiidjtnm 
allowing tho water-cells. hefove starting. »Sir 
Saiimel Baker says an 
Araluan oaiiiel carrying a load of 400 Ih. requires 
n'ntcr every third tlay, or every flO miles, though 
thev slioul'd he rvatered daily, if iios-siWo; but in 
cold weather, or when not at work, they can 
remain much longer without any water. If not 
watered for three <lays, hdwevor, many sniror, 
unless specially trained. In the stomacb-resorvoim 
a gallon and a half can be .stowed away. Like 
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ance than any ont-comc of intelligent sni^servienee. 
It is usually very submissive, e.vcept when lialiitu- 
ally tliwartcd orill-treated, and dunng the breodiiig 
season 5 but it is often obstinate uiid ^•in(licti\ o. 

Large fossil camels have been dug out from the 
Tertiary stnita of the Siu'rtlik Hills of India, and 
from tfie Quateriiiiry deposits of Algeria. I’rti- 
feasor Coi>e has tractsl a long line of descent from 
the Miocene I’oebrotheiinm to the inodorn forms, 
and piimitive forum liave been described by Mnisli 
and others from tlie Koceiie strata, The former 
distiibution of the family seems to have been much 
wider than the iiaturar habitat of tho iorins now 
extaiik Tho camel is often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, and appears on the sculpliiies of Assyiin. 
Napoleon used camcl.s for militav}' luirpnses in 
Egyjd j and a camel coips was nignmsed for 
.seivice with the llritisli army in the Soudan in 
1885. 

€aiUO.K a caisson-like apparatus for rendering a 
vcfisel navigable in shoal u’ator, It was invented 
bv the Russian eus^iiecr Le AVitto (iTOd-lHo/), 
and is often nseil between Kronstadt and St I’eter.s- 
liuvgh. Sec Caissost. 

llaiiiclforil, a rpmint little Coinisli town, near 
tho source of the Camel ( ‘evuoked hrook’), 15 luiles 
\V. of Launceston, Within 3 miles of it is the 
traditionary sccuc of 'King Arthur’s last battle ■, 
also near are the groat slate-quarries of Delabule, 
putting out nearly 150 tons dally. ‘Osslan’ Mac- 
jdicisoii was memhei- fov Caiuolforci, wliieli was 
disfranehi-sed in 1S3*2. Top. about 1500. 

CniiielllA. a goims of Tevnstrccmiacoa* (q.v.), 
named after Ivamcl or Camcllus, aMoravinn Jesuit, 
who in 1039 collected jdiiiits in the Rhilippino 
Islands. The species are all oriental e^’cignieii 
shrubs, and have long becnonltivnted in China and 
.Inpaiu ehieny on account of tlie .singular beauty of 
their llowers. The best known and most e.steemed 
of these is 0. jupomeu; in the wild state this has 








some other frugal aniinais, the camel eiijoy.s ft loii" 
life of thirty or forty years. The su-jngiiig and 
jolting gait of the camel renders riding it (on ft 
kovt at platform on the hump) ft severe ordeal for 
the uninitiated. The earners burden is nsiially dis- 
posed ou both sides of its back. Tlie Kirghiz yoke 
caniols to ft kind of cart; and in Orenburg and 
olsewUerc yokes of four camels may 1>c seen 
plougliing. 

In disposition tho camel is peculiarly stolid, not 
to say stniiid. Whether domestication has been 
too much fov it, there enu he no doubt that its 
‘docility’ is more tlie re.sult of habitual nonclml- 
95 


Cnmollia jnpunlcn. 

red flowera, recallhig those of the wild rose; and 
in cultivation it yieuls neu’ florists’ varieties from 
seed, and iUso hinu.slios ft stock on which to graft 
them. It was iiitiwluccd into Eui-ope by Lord 
Petre in 1739; but double varietie.s were only 
brought from ChiuR from 1702 onwards : many 
Jiave also been raised by European florists, and the 
multitude of beautiful hybrids and varieties is non- 
endlass. Camellias may be propagated also by 
cattU^ or layers, a-s well ns by grafting or inarch- 
ing. The soil suitable is a loose black mould. 
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wliicli inay l)c propaved by iiiixiiif' a littio hand 
ami peat Vith loam ; niuf tliey must bo -watei'od 
liberally, yet with caution to avoid excess.' The 
priming also, wliielt is performed in .spring imine- 
diatelv after llowering, requires jiidginoiit, since it 
must lie tolerab^ close, yet avoid extreme severity. 
In China and Japan the ciunelliais cultivated m 
the open air; aud in the very .similar climate of 
tlie Clianncl Islands this is also ppssiblo. In the 
south of England some of the liartlier varieties can 
he trained on Avails in slieltered localities Avilli 
a littio protection in Avintor; tliey niay also be 
groAA’iJ as AvindoAV-plants, yet for practical purposes 
of cultivation on any adequate scale, a greenhouse 
is required. Care, however, must he taken to 
aA'oid much heat, else the floAver-biids aauU drop 
oil’. From the liardy and beautiful vctic.uldta 
not a few of the varieties now in cultivation arc 
partly deriA’cd.— C. olciferii and dnij^ifcra are 
cultivated in Oliina for tlie sake of the wholesome 
oil expros.sed from their seeds, Avliich much rc- 
sombles olii’e-oil. The fragrant lloAvers of C'. 
fidmwn'a (Basanqua Tea) tu'c used for llavouving 
certain kinds of tea. Like other species, its leaves 
also alibi'd a kind of tea; in fact the true tea-plant 
( is practically a camellia. Sec Tka. 

Camelopard (CumeioiHO'duUs //*><#< ). 
name for the giriilVo, avIucIi recalls tlio ouvions old 
notion that certain stnuige tinimala originated very 
simply by crossing. The gintllb was supposed to 
spring from the camel and tlio leopard [im'cUdis). 
See (fritAFPU. 

Cainelot) a namo applied in the medieval 
roinnncca to the splendid ‘ City of Legions ’ Avljich 
grow up out of the pennanent quavtors of tlio 
Second Augusta Legion at Caerleon-nwii-Usk 
^i.A’. ), but was built oavlier by themytliieal Dolinus. 
Tlie name is familiar to readers of Tennyson. 

Cmiiors Thovii (AllnUji)t a genus of Logu- 
minosie (q.v.). The species are lierbs or under- 
shrubs, and chiefly iiilialiit tlie deserts of the East, 
Avhero they are r>f great impovtanoo as allbvding 
food for camels. SoA'cvnl species, notably the lior- 
bflooous A. wmcloviiuu yield a kind of oriental 
nmiinii, which appears in the form of tlroiis, as 
of luiney, on tlie leaves, ami gradually Imnleiis, 
It is imported into India from Kabul and Kanda- 
har, See Manxa. 

Cniiico. A cameo Is an cngrnAmd gcin in Avliioh 
the liguvo or subject is carved in relief, in C{»nti'a- 
dlstiiiction to the otlior form of gem— an Ii\tacjlio 
(q.v.), ill Avhieh the engraved subject is sunk or 
liolloAved out like a seal. Thu latter is tlio more 
aneient form of gem, baA’ing been origiiially devised 
and used principally as a signet, whereas the cameo 
came to bo employed for ovuamentnl purposes and 
as a cliann. While intaglios Avero commonly cut 
into stones of uniform coiouv, such as the '.sard, 
stratilierl agate.s Avore the medium cliielly emplnvcil 
for cameos, the relief being formed in oho baud or 
stvatuni of the a'^'ate, wttli a background of con- 
trasting colour. Regarding the derivation of the 
name (tlie Italian form of which is CHiimirn), there 
is nniisital tHver.sity of (j|)inion ; nno of the likelie.st 
suggestions hoing that of the late Mr C. King, 
that At comes fvoin the Arabic word for ‘ an amAilot,’ 
from the Persian wnuilten ‘loadstone,’ the usual 
material for Rahylonian cylinders. 

The art of eainoo-cutting Avas not practiseil till 
after the era of Praxiteles, mul it Ava.s in the courts of 
the successors of Alexander the Great tiuit classical 
cameos ivove ehiclly sought after. The stones 
used by the ancient engmver.s Avere olitairied from 
the east, and many of them Avevc of surprising size 
and perfection of ifoviu and colour, These banded 
agates are known generically as onyx stones ; Avhen 
the alternate layers are simply white ami dark 


neutral tint or black they are called simply onyxes ; 
a sardonyx consists of strata of Avhito and ruddy 
broAvn saril ; in the same way Ave have chalce<lony 
onyx or ehaicedonyx (avIiHo and transhreent gray), 
jas^per onyx, bloodstone onyx, Ac. Frequently 
throo (lilierciitly coloured layers are available to 
the engraver in the .same stone, and these are taken 
advantage of to obtain the ground in one colour, 
tlie figure in a second, and Avreaths or other acces- 
sories in the third. When cameo-engraving Jlrst 
flourished, tlio most avliatic products A\’oro highly 
prized, not only for porsoiml ornaments, but for the 
adornment of oups, caskets, vases, candelabra, ami 
other objects of domestic luxury. Paterie anil otlior 
v'essels Avere frerjuently Avovkeil out of a single 
stone, around wliicli Avero engraved a Avholo series 
of figures in the most exquisite and accurate taste. 
A vast number of goiiulne antique cameos liaAm 
been preserved in fine condition, and are noAV de- 
posited in Various famous public und priimto collec- 
tioiis. Among thc.so ancient art works several 
have the highest value for artistic excellence, Avliijo 
others ave famous for size and for long and romantic 
liistnrie.s attaching to them. One of the most cele- 
brated ill all respects is the Oonzaga or Odescaldii 
cameo ( lig. 1 ), a sardonyx nf throe strata, mea.suring 



Tig, 1. 


6 by 5 iiiche.s, formerly Jn tiio possession of tho 
Empress Josephine, and now preserved in tho 
imperial caliinet at 8t I'etorsbuvg. It Avas fonuevly 
supposed to represent Ptolemy I. and liis Avifo 
Kitrydioo : but tlio jiortraits liavo now been identified 
as tJiose of Nero and Agrippina, Of not loss artistic 
Avorth is the smaller cameo of Jupiter fighting the 
TituAis, the Avovk of Atheuion A.i'-), signed in 
relief hy the artist, preserved in the Vatican (fig. 
2). For size and liistoriciil interest the tAVO most 
important classical cameos are the Bto Chapellu 
cameo— the anoilieosis of Augustus, uoav in tlie 
Uibliothbquo Kationalo, Paris, and tlio Gumma 
Augnstea in Vienna. 

The art of cameo-cuttiug Avas revived Ai'itli the 
general renaissance of the arts in Italy in the loth 
century, aud it continued to bo practised Avicli great 
success till eoinjiarativoly recent times, the last of 
tlio long lino of famouH engravers in precious stones 
having been Pistrucci, avIio executed works of very 
groat beauty for the English mint. Tho imperfect 
sup]ily of tine onyxes, and the dillicnlty of treating 
hard stones, led tho modern cameo-eiitters in Italy 
and elsewhere to seek other media for their M’ork, 
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and fihell-caineoa Avere by tlioia introduced. Tlie 
sliells, like the stones chosen for this liui'iiose, are 
such ns possess layers of dill'erent colours. Tlie 



most useful are the Bull's Mouth, the under layer I 
of which is red, roseniblin^ the .sardonyx ; the Bhtrh ' 
IFdnict, -which has a dark onyx nround ; and tin: : 
(h'ceu’a (Jouck, whose i^round is of a vinldsh hue. I 
The.se shells have three strata, the undermost 
of which forms the ground, the ligure being Kculp- j 
tured in tlie -Hecoiid, and the third serving to niavU ' 
the liair, wrontlis, armour, ami other more ]n' 0 - 
miuent idiicots. The portion of shell having lieon 
iiropared of tlio requisite size, foi'in, and thickness 
tiy various inechanical means, it is fixed hv some 
udhosivo Buljstnuee— usnallynisin— toasnmii block 
of wood of such form and thickness ns to ho con- 
venloutlv gmsned liy tho artist in his left hand. 
The ontlino of tho object or objects to lio rojiro- 
sented is thon skotclied witli a pencil, and, in the 
case of norbniits, is usuaily cojiied fi'om a iirovious 
jiencil-SKetcIi on paper. Thoponoil-mnrkiiigon the 
shall is then fallowed with n .scratch-point, and tho 
surrounding wliito substance is removed hy means 
of Mes and m'avers, This latter process, whlcli is 
more mocliamcal tlnin the re,st, is usually performed 
by an assistant. Tlie artist tlien proceeds slowly 
ami cavofuUy to work out Ids «uli,iect by the use 
of smaller tools ; tluyse used at Inst for deepening 
tho liner lines being scarcely larger than ordinary 
dariuiig-ncedles, Tiio manufacture of Bhelbcamcos 
liarilly over attained to tlio dignity of art s and it, 
comluued with tho forgeries aiul frauds in spiirlous 
antiques of the latter part of the I8th century, had 
much inlluciuiG in causing tho decline and present 
extinction of gem-cutting. 

Imitation enmeos termed pastes arc maile In gtas.s 
ef dilVereut colours, the ligures or subjects being 
hirmed in moulds, in soft fusible glass, by the aid 
of heat, and cemented to tho backgrouncl. Some- 
times botli background and subject are fused _to- 
getlior. James Tassie, a Scotti.sli artist working 
principally in London, formed a coUectiou of about 
20,000 moiildfs from anti(|Ue and modovii gojns for 
such pastes, and a very full eolleetion of Ids nro- 
ductioiis is now in the possession of tlie Board of 
Manufactures in Edinburgh. The engraving of 
relief liguves on glass of two or more strata is an- 
art allied to oameo-ciitting, which will he treated of 
under Gla-ss, and the technical details of gem- 
cutting will he given under Intaolio. 

Camera LiicWa (so named in contrast to 
Camera Oiiseura, q.v.), an optical instrument 
constructed of \'arious forms and for various pur- 
poses. Br Robert Hooke invented one about 1(574; 
whilst Hr Wollaston’s ( 1807 },_ intended to facilitate 
tlie perspective delineation of objects, consist.s of a 
smnu quadrilateral prism of glass, <if which AB in 
tlie annexed lignre is tlie perpendicular section, 
held in a bva.ss frame, winch is attached to an 
upright rod, having at its loiver end a scre-w-clamp. 


to fix it to tile edge of a table. The prism being at 
the height of nlHMit a foot from the table, has it.s 
upper face horizontal. Two of its face.s, as in the 
iigme, are at a right angle at A; the conligmiiis 
faces make respectively with them angles of (iTV ; 
so that the veiiiaiiniig obtuse angle at 11 coiitnfn.s 
13iV’. Rays coming from an object R(’^, and falling 
nearly perpendienlaiiy on the first surface, enter 
the prism, and undcu-go total rellecticm at the con- 
tiguous surface (see Gvrics) ; they then fall at the 
same angle on the next surface, and are totally 
reflected again ; iinally, they emerge nearly perpen- 
dicularly to tlie I'oiimiinng suifuce. An eye, as in 
the ligiife, tlien receives the emergent pencil through 
one part of the pupil, so that an image, of the 
object is seen iirojeeted uiuin a sheet of paper upon 
the table. The rays from the drawing-pencil pass- 
ing the edge of the prism, enter the other part of 
the pupil ; and th'e pencil and imago being seen 
together upon the paper, a sketch <vf the latter can 
bo taken. There is, however, a practical difiiculty 
— the imago and the drawing-pencil are at distances 
«en.«ibly (Iniorent from the eye, and so cannot be 
seen together distinctly at 'the -suino time. To 
obviate this, a plate of metal, with a wmall apevtiiie 



09 an eye-holo, is placed at the edge under tho eyo, 
HO that' tlie rays thvougli the prisni, and those from 
tlie drawing-pencil, u’liich both i>ns.s through tho 
oye-liole, form only very small uonells. By this 
tko diiRculty is greatly diminished. It is Ktlll, 
however, dilltcnlt to use the instrunionb satisfac- 
torily ; and thougli many acquire great readiness hi 
its use, others have never been able to attain tho 
same facility. A simpler form is merely a piece of 
sinootli glass fixed itt an angle of 45'’ to the hovixon. 
Ill this ease, however, tho imago sopn on tho paper 
below will he iiivortod, In Amici’s form of tho 
instrument a riglit-angled triaiiguliiv prism is used, 
involving two refractions and one reflectimi. 

Caiu4?ra Oh.scnra (lit. ‘a dark cbamliev’), 
an insti-iimout de.scribed by Giamhattista della 
Roi'ta in his Meu/tu jVuturcdis ( 1569). It is Imowii 
in its simplest form as a familiar toy, consisting 
of a rectungiilnr box, furnished at one end with 
a lens whoso focal length is equal to the length 
and depth of the ho.x ; at tho opposite end of 
wliich a piano reUeetor is placed at an angle of 
45", whicli throws the image of any objects to 
which the lens may be directed on a piece of 
ground-glass on the top of the hox in a non- 
invorted position, so tiiat they inay_ he vieu'cd or 
sketched from ns in natiiro. TIio instnmienb re- 
ceived a new interest wlien in the hands of Daguerro 
it hcciime the main instrument used in photo- 
graphy. For the photogTajihic camera, see PiiOTo- 
GliAl-llY, 

<?amei‘aviiis, Joachim— originally LichMird, 
which name he changed into Camorarins,. because 
Iiifi forefatlier.s had been Kiiinmcrci' ( chain bevlains) 
at the court of the .Risliop of Bamberg — was born 
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at Uatiiborg, April 12, 1500, anti died at Leipzig, 
aftov a life devnted t« Utevaiuve, ApvU 17, 1574. 
Kis iiichule a« excellent Inogmnhy of Jus 

fiiciul Melanclitlion (1506), and a colloetion of 
lettevri by tUafc lebivinov (15(10) j also annotations 
on Cicero’s Quaistkmcs Tmiuiianic (1323), C'oiw- 
mcuturii jAnijuia Ormtu el jAitinai (1531), ainl 
Eimlol(o Fainilktrcs (3 vols. 1583-05), giving in- 
teresting notices of his tiiiios. — His son, .lOAcifiM 
CA:nKaAi!iiJji (1534-98), Avas one of the most 
learned physicifuis and l«»tanists of liis age. — 
UuiJoLi’ .lAKon C'AMKitAinus (1665-1731) wis also 
a pliysiciaii and hiitanist. 

(laiiicvi'iio (ancient CUnnenium)^ a town_ of 
Central Italy, on a spur of the Apennines, 41 iniles 
S\V. of Ancona. It has a cathedral ooenpying the 
site of a temple to Jupiter, a n»ivej'.slt3*-(I737), and 
.some nianniucbiives ot silk. It? hisliopric, dating 
from the 3i! oent\iry, was made «.i'clnepisw)pnL in 
1787. Pop. 4.343, 

€a»ici’loug« (Ital., ‘eh.amherfuin’), the car- 
(liiml witli tiie control of the ))apal treasury, who, 
in tlie daj-H of the teiiip»mil power, admini.sterc<l 
justice, and during an hitevi'u st»«>d at the head of 
the govurmnont. 

Cliiiiicroi^ a famous .scholar and divine, 

was born at Cdasgow about 1379, and eilucated at 
the univoisity of that city. In 1600 ho Mx*nt to the 
Continent, wlicre liis ability and ovinlition Hocurc«l 
for Uha several apiKilutnients at Itovgerae, Sedan, 
Sixuninr, and other seats of learning, lletiirning 
to Britain in 162(), he wus two yeans hUor ap- 
pointed principal of tlie nnivci'sity of I iJnsgow ; 
out in less than a year he letnnied to 8annnir, and 
thence to Montunhan, where ho received a divinity 
pi'ofosHoi'sliip, Hero, as at Glasgow, his d«»ctrine 
of passive obedience made liiin many encmic.H, )>y 
one of whom lio was stabbed In the street ; and be 
died from the ell'ucts of tfie M-ontid in 102.'). Sir 
Tliomns Uiiiuhart .stylo.s him a ‘ walking library,' 
and iMiltoii, 'aii ingouioim writer in high e.«teein.’ 
He was considered one of the best scholars of Ills 
day 5 in biblioai eriiieifUi he was inclined to bo 
poi'veme ; where there was a didiculty be usmilly 
clioso the ()])posite view to that- liehl by otlier 
divines, especially Be/-a, His tUetvlogicul opinions 
were of a somewliat lax charactor, his eight worUs, 
in Latin ami Ih’dieh (10 vols. 1616-42), being .said 
to be the foiuulation of Miwes Amvrant’s doctrine 
of imivorsal grace (1634). His followers are some- 
times called Caiuoromto-'*. 

Cluiuci'UiU liiCUAKi), a .Seottisli Covenantor, 
was born in Fiilkltuul, in Fife, wJicre lie jnosentl.v 
beeame precentor ami schoolmaster under an 
Episcopal incumbent. ‘Converted by the liehl- 
inonchers,’ lie next Is said to have been tutor in 
tlie lionHcliold of a .Sir AValter Scott of llimlen(i»f 
whom ycmealogists know absohitoJy nothing), and , 
then to have liecn licensed to preiieli by the ‘cele- 
brated .loliii ■Welsh’ (that worthy’s gramlHon, piw*- 
sibly). In 1078 lie really did go to Holland, and 
returned in IfiSO in time to take a iironiiiient part 
in piibtisliing tlio Saiujnliar Declnration (q.v.). 
Hetlving tlioii, witii some sixty aimed coinrndea, 
to the liills between Nithsdivh' and Ayi-shire, Ije 
succeeded in ovjiiliiig eupinre f<n- a month, though 
a juico of .lODO inerks was sot on liis head by gov- 
ormnunt. On the 20th July 1080, however, they 
W'cvc .surprised by a body of drugooiis in Airds 
^lo.ss, near Aiicliiiileek, and after u brave light, 
Camerem was killed. His liands and head were 
cut oir, and fixed upon the Netherlnuv Port, Edin- 
hnrgh. 

Cameron, ■V^ekjjev Loa’ktt, African explorer, 
u’ii.s born at lindipolo, near Weymouth, 1st July 
1844. He entoi ed the navy in 1857, and serveil iii 
the iMecliterranuau, the West ludies, and tlie llcil 


Sea, and on the east coast of Africa, taking part 
in the Ahysaiidau expedition, and in the suppres- 
sion of tlie slave-trade. In 1872 ho was appointed 
to the eoiniiminl of an oast-coast expedition to 
i-elieve Livingstone, and starting from Bagaiiioyo 
in March 1873, in August at Unyaiiyetiibe he mot 
Livingstone's followers btwing his roniiiin.s to the 
coast. After making ari'angemonts for their safe 
I arrival, he proceeded to Ujiii, where lie found some 
of Livingstone’s i)apei's and a ma]i, wliicli he for- 
warded bi Zaiiziliar. He then made a survey of 
Lake ‘ranganvika, wliich lie found to bo discon- 
nected with the Nile system. In the belief tliat 
the Limhiha ivns the iiiiper waters of the Congo, 
ho resolved to follow its course to the west const; 
hut owing to tlie hostile interposition of the native 
chiefs, was prevented from verifying a coin ietion, 
the correctness of which was dcuumstvaiwl hy 
Stanley in 1877. Taking a more southerly route, 
he reaclicd the Portuguese sottlcineiit of Bengntda, 
<in the west coast, 7th Novemher 1876, wlieueo he 
i-otnrncd to England. Created a C'.B.j ami raised 
to the naval rank of command^', in 1.878 he 
travelled overland to India, to satisfy liimscdf of 
tho foasihility of a Consfantimiplu-Bagdad railway; 
and in 1882, with Sir Kichard Burton, he visited 
the Gold G<ia»t. Among lii.s works are Acrim 
Afrim (1877), 'Gar Fiitinv Jlajliwioj hi Jiuh’o 
( 1880), mul -several boys’ books. 

Oamei’oniaii K(‘i£imcut, since 1881 Came- 
roniaiis (Scottish Ilitlos), long tho 26tli infantry 
Bcginiimt, Itad its origin in a body of Uaineronians 
(1080). Taking lulvanlage of their zeal and eour- 
uge, tlio Convention wliich sab at Edinbiirgli in- 
ihieud a number of them to assist in tlie Itovoju- 
tion, which it was imagined by some was to re- 
establish the reign of the Covenant. Tliey were 
induced (o enlist on tho understanding tliut the 
special olijcot of tho corps was ‘to I'ociovev and 
c-stablish the work of lloformation in_ Scotland, in 
oppo-sltion to popery, prelacy, and arbitrary jiower, 
in all the brammes and stops blieroof, till tho gov- 
evnment l» church ami state he brought to that 
Instil! and integrity 'vliieli it liad in tlio liost of 
times.’ Tims was formed the colebraioil (.^imo- 
rouUin Uegluumt, with the ytiutliful Lord Angus 
as cnloind, and for liouteiiimt-colonol and aetiial 
commander, William C’lelauil, tho poet, liy whom, 
ton yiws liofove, Driiniolog had boon mainly won. 
Under him, not yet in liis 80tii year, tlie regiment 
was sent uortliwavds to quell the iusurrectioji, 
after tlie fall of (JIaverlioiiso at Killioovanlde. 
Surrounded hy o()(J0 Highlanders, the (/aiiioronians, 
only 1206 -strong, gallantly defended themselves 
during a whole diiy in Dnnkeld. 21st August 
1089. Clehuid fell oivrly in the light, but his work 
was accoinpHshed, for, in Macaulay’s words, ‘ the 
Camuronians had linishod tho war.’ The roginient 
ln\» over dmie credit to its origin, being distin- 
guished alike for gallantry and for gooil eonduct.— 
The Cameron Highlancleis, long Iciiown as tho 
70th Foot, are of course a iliHtinct rcgiiuent. 

<huilCl'Oinnn8f tlie religious boiiy in Scotland 
popularly named alter Bicliard Cameron (i|.\'.), Imt 
olhcially calk'd lieformod Presbyterimis. No doubt 
the pnneiple.s of the body are those for wliii'h ( 'amiv 
11)11 contended and died, In KJSI socielio.s were 
orgauisod- l>eaving the names of the distric.ts Id 
whieli tlioy belonged, .such as 'i.’evuitda!c, Nithsdale, 
01yde.sdale, for tlie piirpo.se of defonec against tho 
oppression of the govcniment, and for the maiutcu- 
aiice of Avomliip. 'I'lmy imblislicd in 1087, as their 
first tastimony, ‘The Informatoiy Vindication,’ 
declaring their adlimouco to blm \uinciplas and 
pusitiim of tho (^’liurcli of Scothiml during tlio 
period between 1638 and 1049. In this documont 
they expii!.ssly state, ‘avo positively disown, as 
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liomd miivdei', tlic Icilliii'' of any beeanse of a 
(lillbrent per.Hnasimi nr opinion from us, albeit some 
have oast this otlimis calumny against us.’ Not 
till after lO^SS diil the siimll iio'dy of Pi-esbyteiiana, 
■\vlio insisted upon this restmation of the civil and 
ecclesiastical polity of UKbS to 1640 in «ippositiou 
to the Revolution fiottlement, become a separate 
church. According to the Solcnuv League and 
Covenant, vatided Ity the pavlianients of Rngtanil 
and Scotland, aiul also by the Assemhly of Oivines 
at Westminster in 104.1, I'l'cshyterianism was to be 
maintained in tlie kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and popeiy, prelacy {expressly deiiiied 
as ‘church government hy a variety of \»vder.s’), 
superstition, heresy, schism, <S:c., M’eve to be ext-lr- | 
pated, and the voy.al authority upheld in the pie- 
servation and defence of the true leligion, and the ; 
lihorties of the kingdom.’ In tito judgment of 
these Preslvytcviaus tlu! (.'iiveiiaut was a pujteafc 
against ahsoliitisin, witli this peculiarity that it 
wiis emitted in a form adapting it to ecclesiastical 
as well as invil purposes, As a uieasni'e of pacifi- 
cation Prc.siiytoriamsm was eshvblisbed in Scot- 
land hy act of parliament (IH'JO); Imt it was 
' of a modified kind, the stale reserving for itself 
a control over the clinroh iiieojnnatible, in the 
opiiuon of the Camoi'onians, with its sjdriUml 
iiidepemlonce j wJiilo piMjIacy was confirmed m Eng- 
land and Ireland, and there was a general toleration 
, of heve.sy. Tliercfore, in sentiment, if nobin form, 
the o.xtrome party repudiated tho government of 
I William lit. au<l his successors, (uid maintainol 
' tlio perpetnully hinding obligation of the Cove- 
I uauts. UmiuttHtitnrably these. Ciuneroiilaus acted 
' »inder strong convictions, and only desired to carry 
nut to a logltlmato issue theovetical principle.^ of 
tho Church of Scotland which, f«»r prudential con- 
sidoratioiis, have been pradically in alieynnco: 
and it is In tho standards of this boily that we find 
a tnio cmhodiinent of tiie tenets hold l)y the 'great 
body of English and Hootch Pre»l>ytoriuns of 1(413. 

Although thus an elder sister of the existing 
Cluuxih or Scotland and all its secossums, it was 
witii sninc dillieulty that, after tho Rev<dution, it 
ovgauise<l a couuuttnioiv with <irdaiued ministei's, 
Tlio steadfastness t)f inemhers was put to a .sovero 
trial ijy tho dofeotion of tbciv ministers; butju 
170(1, after their faith ami patience bad been trie<l 
for sixteen year-s, tlicy wore ioineil by tho Uov. 
John 1\L‘-Millnu from the Estaidislied Clnircb, ami 
sliortiy afterwards by tlio Rev. John 'M'Noil, a 
licentiate of the same eluuvh. To conlirin tho 
faith of memliors, and give a public testimony of 
their prineiplo.s, the covenants wore solemnly re- 
newed on Ancliensancli Hill, near Donglim, in 
LamukHUirc, in 1712. The -snbsemient acce.ssion 
of tlio Rev. Jfi' Nairn onahled the Canicronians to 
constitute a presbytery at Rvaeliead, in the paiisU 
of Caruw.ath, on the 1st August 1743, under the 
apiieilation of the Reformed Presbytery, Otijev 
preachers afterwards attached themselves to the 
sect, which continued to thmrisb obscurely in the 
we.st of Heotland and north of Ireland, and in 1774 
a proshytery was constituted in North America. 
Tiie political po.sition of the Caineroiiians was very 
noeuliar, since, declining to recogiiiso any laws or 
institutions which tiiey conceived to be inimical to 
tho.so of tho hiiigdoin of Christ, they refiiseil to 
take the oath of allegiance. For this cause ninny 
of thorn formerly, tlumgii jieaceable snlnect-s other- 
wise ami zealoiis for the iutevests tif .tWix; native 
hind, refused several of the responsibilities and 
privilogos of citizens. In 1800 thox'O wns au attempt 
on the part of some of the kirk-sessions to pre- 
vent tiie mombors exercising the frmichwo, or be- 
coming volunteers, on account of tiie oath of ftllegi- 
anco which retinired to he taken. I3ii the question 
cowing liefore the synod, inquiry was made as to 


the moaning of the oath, and in the iudginent of 
the niajmity it was ascertained that the oath was 
tAkeu, and the francliiso exercised, by Cliristiaii 
moil of all other deiiomiiiations in a sense whicli 
did not eniniiiit them to an aiqiroval of cxils in , 
tlie conatitutiou to which they ohjected. It uas I 
decidcfl accnriHiigly, in lHti3, to ahstain from the j 
exemse of discipUxxe to the extent of siispeusiou ! 
and eximlsion on such questions. In cmisequenco I 
of this dccisimi, to whicb fovty-two congregations [ 
adhered, ten or twelve congregations seceded. In I 
1878 tho larger body of the lleformed Presl)>-- ! 
terians fonnally united xvith the Free Clmrcii, | 
bcliex'in" it to be in the full enjoyment of the 
spirituarimlepemlencc xvhich the Rex’olution settle- | 
ineiit had failed to secure for the Clmrcii of Hcot- 
lainl, and recognising no tlifi'crenco hetween them | 
in theii* civil roiaUoii.s. Tlie princjidcs of the Cninc- 
roman.s ai-o now, tUcrefnre, distinctively reme- 
sonted by the few eoiigregatioiis xvhich .seceded in 
1863. See t4ic Tc«(iino$nj of ihc Jlcfonncd Pixsbij- 
tcriun C/iHrch ( 1842 ). 

€aiiI 4M*001I» ft Oeniian colony on tlie xve.st 
coast of Africa, extending along 8“ 8' E. long, from 
the Ci'O.s.s River to tlio mouth of tho Rio del Rey, 
and from tlieuee .‘«mbh to a point slightly below 3* 
N. lat. ; the limits in the interior, xvlilch w almost 
xmcxplovcd, have m»6 Iwexi fixed. The nanio is 
derix-ed from the Cameromi River (Port. mnumlM, 

‘ a shxdiiu) ’ ), whicb eutevH the Right of Biafva 
opposite Fcriiaiulcf Po by rm estuary ox'er 20 miles 
wide ; tlie stream is for a considerable distance 
nearly a mile broad, has at some scnsioiis a current 
of d miles an hour, and its yelloxv xvaters maybe 
(naced fai- out at sea. Tlie loxv mangrove swamps 
that clothe its banks reiidov the climate very trying 
to Europeans, and ti-adors gonemlly lix'o in hulks, 
and only store (heir goisls on shore. The natives 
belong to the llniitn (q.x'.) gioup, the Ilimllas living 
nearest the coast; their King.s, Rell and Akxx'ay. 
practically wholesale luerchauts, by tlieiv vofusal 
to poimit tho native.^ of tho interior to trade 
dircctlv witli tlio EwyoxieaHS, ucavly bvouglit alxowt 
a war'in 1884. As iMiglanil ileclineil to asaumo 
the protcctorato, the llevmans were appealed to, 
and on the 14th July 1884 the German Hag xvas 
hoisted at Cameroon; a governor w«« appointed, 
ami the whole district taken over, exeept the Rinall 
English Baptist station of Vietonn, on Ambus Buy, 
founded in KSu8. The country is very fertile ; 
ebony, rc<l-wooil, ami palm-trees clothing tho 
Cameroon, wtiieli also haa long been noted a.s an 
‘oil river,’ ami for its cotton ami ivory; xvhilo 
many timpical fnxits giw wild, and otlievs ai|Q 
enItiVated liy the wives and Rlave.s xvho, xx ith his 
canoos, coustUxitc the xvcaltb of a native, NovtU- 
xvest of tlie estuary Ho the Cameroon Jluiintain.s, a 
x'olcanic gioup, which att,ain a height of 13,748 
feet in tlio peak .Mongo mu Lohah ('mount of the 
god's’). Tlieso volcanoes are nob extinct, hut there 
has been no eruption xvithin tho memory of man, 
and the highest points are often covered with 
snoxv. The highest suinmit xvas Hist attained hy 
Burton ami Maim in 1862. _Hee Burton, AAt’o/mfit 
and lh& t'amwoous Mmintains (18(1,3) ; Keieheiioxv, 
Die Deutsche KfdoniG Ktmerini (Berlin, 1881);timl 
Hchwav/-, ATniHchnu'Ctse (Leip, 1886). 

CaiiiUliiS, Marcus Fukius, a celebrated 
Roman patrician wJio first makes lii.s appearance 
as ceasoe (consular tribune, .says Livy ) in 403 
B.G. He Jiiilshcd the xvar against Voii, taking 
tho toxivn in 39G, after a siege of ten years ; nml in 
334 he besiegwl the Falorii, xvlio, after bravely 
defending theux.selvea. xvere led by his iimguaui- 
nious restorution of their cliililron to yield iincon- 
; ditionally. Condemned nominally on a charge of 
misappinpiiftting the booty, but really beeauee of 
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his patrician Iianj^litiiiess, lie banislied biinftolf from 
Homo ( 391 ), nncl lived in retii'onient at Arden, until 
Hreniiiis ( i]. v.) had captured and dcHtroycd the wliole 
of Home except the Capitol. Kecalled and ap- 
pointed dictator, Jie raised an army, and appearing, 
according to the legend, just at the moment ■\vlien 
the garrison yere atioiit to purchase the departure 
of the Gauls, defeateil and dmu-c them from the 
town. It -was duo to his stromtous resistance tiiat 
the proposal of the pleheiatis to remove to ‘VAuL 
Avas defeated, and the city rohiiilt. He aftoiuvards 
obtained neu’ victories over the Afqui, the Volsci, 
and the I'itruscii and in 3(17 H.o,, wlieu wav broke 
out with tlie Gauls, lie, though eighty years old, 
accepted the dictatorship for the fifth time, defeated 
the barhari.ans near Allia, and made peace between 
patricians and plebeians. After all allowances for i 
a considerable admixturo of jioetic ilction in the ' 
accounts bliat Iiave come down to us, Camillus 
still stands out a.s one of the mo.sb prominent and 
\v<)vthy uauies in the. history of Rome. He died 
of tlio‘ jilagiio, 30o n.C., iahiented by the wliole 
Homan iieuple. 

€{iml.sarfl.s, tbo insurgent Huguenots of the j 
Ceveimos, so called from the (•(dtiise or likmse worn \ 
hy the peasants. Tiie revocation of the Edict of 
Nante.s hy Louis XIV. in 3(385 fired their zeal, [ 
which the employnient of ‘ Dr.agonuades ’ (<j.v.) to ! 
enforce the doctrines of the monks de.spafcchcd as ' 
mUsionaries to tlio heretical di.stricb fanned to 
fanaticism; prophets and seer.s arose, w'lio I'ou.sed ; 
the |)ooj)le to a religious frenzy in whicli death aa-us 
courted and torture Avas despised, At first their ' 
vago was directed agalust the tax-collectovs, several ; 
of Avhoiii Avere murdered and their liouse.s razed ; i 
hut after an armed rising as early as 3(581), a Avi(lei' 
inoA'einont aa-rh brought on in 1702 by the cruelty of 
the Abhe du Chaila, Avho tracked out the retreats 
of the persecuted people, surprised them atAvorsliip, 
and hung some and imjjrisoucd others. His nmrdei' 
gave the signal for a general insurrection ; the i 
Camisa\sls’ ranks swelled to thousaAvls, iu\d thoiv 
inountaiii retreats enabled them to hold the royal 
forces at hay, AAhile Louis' ditliculties Avere in- 
creased by the commeiicoinent of tlie War of the 
Spanish Snoccssum, and hy the encoui'iigeinent 
dflimled to tlie insurgents by his cnomie.s. Several j 
detachments of .soldier.s had already been heaton ! 
hack or cub off AA'hen in 1703 Mar.slial Slontrevel 
Avus sent mto the Alistvict at the heavl (Af (K>,0h(l 
men. This man, once a iruguenot. now fiercely 
uersecuteil his former co-religionists ; large nnui- 
hers Avere shot doAvn or executed, and 430 villages | 
Avero destroyed, The Caniisards retaliated Avitli i 
ctpial ferocity ; in the diocese of Ntmes alone 8-t ■ 
priests Avere strangled, and some ‘200 chnrclios ^ 
burned doAvn. The skill of their principal leader, i 
Jean CaYallnr (q.v.), hm plan to ]iass into i)anplnn6 ' 
and unite Avitli the Duke of Savoy, and the nii- 
douhted spread of the rcA-oIt, caused great anxiety ; 
moreover, the lairghers of Nimes, lilotutpellicr. 
Orange, &c., AA’ere in sympathy Avitii the peoidu 
and siniplied them Avitli all ueee.ssaA’ie.s, ana oven 
cast the liclls of tlie htinied cliui'clios into caiinoii for 


them. In Ajiril 170-4 Montrevel was superseded hy 
Iilavslml Villav.s, ayIui followed a AA-iscr course; h'e 
pmiiiisod a free pardon to all avIio might surrender, 
and released all luisoner.s aa’Iio Avere Aviiliiig to sAvear 
allogianee, Avliilo ho had every person taken i»i 
arms sliofc on the snot, and hi'oke up his army into 
llying eiduinus, wliicli seonred the coAUAtvy w\ all 
sides. Gue hand after another submitted; on the 
lOtli May CnA'alier accepted the amnesty; and hy 
the Olid of 1704 the zealots AvUojierseverod in tlio 
AA’ar had all been talceii and shot. The severity of the 
Duke of IJevAviok, lioAvovcr, Avlm succeeded 'Villar« 
in 1705, eeeasioued a fresh outbreak; but this aa-as 
put doAva in April of tlmb year, the contest ter- 


minating in an entire de.soiation of the province, 
and the destruction or banislimejit of a great 
jioi'tion of the inhabitants. Many of these foiloAA'od 
Cavalier into the service of the British in Spain, 
AA’iierc mo.st of tliem found a grave at Alinansa, 
25tli April 1707. See Mrs Bray’s licvolt of the 
rrotcutants of the Cevennes (1870). . 

C'aiiilct, originally a fabric made of camel’s 
liair, is nOAv ns n rule niado from the linir of ttie 
Angova goat Ul-v-). even, in Britain, of avooI, 
or of Avool mi.xed Avith silk, cotton, or linen. 

<’mn0CMS {Cani!}cs), Lui.s Dii, the greatest poet 
of Ihji'tugal, Avas horn at Lisljon in 1524. In 1537 
Caiiioens aa’as entered at the lately-reformed uni- 
ver.sity at Cfiimhra as one of the ‘ hononvahle 
poor students.’ Ah h.v the reforms of John III, 
the iiCAV methods and .studies of the revival of 
learning had been introduced into that university, 
Caiiioeiis liad liore tlio opportunity, not only of 
stAAilying Latin ami Greek in the new spirit, lint 
Avas brought into contact Avitli the best thought 
of ids time, A fcAV years later this Avouhl ha\'e 
been impossible, as tlic university fell completely 
under the dominion of tlio Jesuits. It Avas the 
Avisli of his frieiuls that Camnoiis sJiouhl enter 
the eliurcli, but this he resolutely declinei! to do. 
Mdiileho AA'as still a student ho Avroto Ids Avip/n'- 
iriOfis, Avldeii Avas acted Imfove the antliovities of 
the nidversity. Ho roUimcil to Lisbon probably 
ill 3542. He now fell in love Avitli Diuina I’ateriiia 
Ataido, Avbo filled sncli alarge place in Ids thougbl.s 
till jier deatli, long afterwards, near the close of 
his stay in the East, T'he lady rotuvued his 
allection, hut lior father proldhited their union ; 
and tlic poet had to content liimself Avitii passionate 
protestations in ids short poems after llic 

model of the Italians, Eor reasons not aseertainod 
Oamoon.s Avas hanislicd from Lisbon for a year, at 
the olo.se of wliioli ho joined a rortngneso force at 
Ceuta, and served tlieie for Iavo years, losing lii.s 
right- eye by a eliam’.e spliiAtev. In 1550 he again 
returned to Lisbon, Aviiere for the next three years 
lie seoiiis to liaA’c led a somewhat disercditaldo life. 
On the occasion of a ]trm‘os.slon on the fo.s(ival of 
Corpus Chrisbi, one of Camoen.s’ friends having 
become im-olved in a quarrel with one of the king’s 
equerries, Canioens interfered and Avoundeil the 
equerry. Having lieen tliroAvii into prison, he Avas 
Ycleased only on Ids voluntoeving to proceed to 
Iiidiii. Accordingly, in 1553 Canioens sailed for 
that country, and reached Goa that year. Vldle 
here he engaged in two ndlitary expeditions, by 
AA’ay it Avo ilil seem of escaping from Goa, Avho,«o 
society Avas but little to lus ndud. His bold de- 
miuciatioiis of the Portuguese ollieials in that toAvn 
at length led to Ids hanishment to Macao in 155(3. 
This exile Avas, hoAvevor, an lionourablo one, us lie 
hold a lucrative post, from Avidcli, in tivo years, lie 
realised a considorahlo fortiino. During 'his stay 
ill Macao he may Iiave written tlio livst six hooks 
of ids chief poem, The Liisi((its. Hetiirning to Goa 
in 1558, CamoeuH was sliipwreckwl and lost e\'evy- 
tldng except Ids poem. ArriA'cd at Goa, lie aa-iis 
shortly nftovAvards tliroAvn into prison tlirongli the 
machinations of ids former oiiciides ; Imt at lengtli, 
after an exile of sixteen years, (-'amociis returned 
to Portugal as poor as ho had left it, The roiiudn- 
der of Ids life lie spent at Li.shtm in poverty and 
ob.senrity. In L)7‘2 lie ]mhiislied J'lic Lvsiads, Avith 
a dedication to King Sebastian. It had an ini- 
morliate and hrilliant suece.s.s, hub did little for the 
fortunes of its author, avIio died in a public hospital, 
lObli June 1580. 

Eoaa' jioet.s liaA'G had a career so clioquored and 
full of julventnro as Cauincus, From the very 
outset misfortiuie attended him, and thoiigli to a 
certain extent his nilsadA‘eiitnvo.s Avero due to his 
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O'wn indiscretions, thcso iiuliscrotions were thcfantts 
o{ a iiold, earnest, and u\)viaUt i\at\Me. In India 
his ill-fortune n’aa largely due to his outsjioken 
scorn for the nnscvupnious conduct of hia coniiti-y- 
nion, His contemiit for the arts of the conrtior 
accounts for Ins neglect at homo. Uiit if ]io was 
neglected hi his lifotinie, his ecmntiyiiien have 
made him ample amends since his death. They 
have indeed insisted on assigjiiu^ a i-ank to The 
LvsiiuU {Os LvsUidos, ‘the Lnsitanians’) Avhich 
other nations have not recognised asitsdue. Tliei-e 
is, however, good reason wliy the Portugnose sliimld 
value it so highly. In this poem Camoena did for 
the Portuguese \iiTimiage what Chancer did for 
Englisli ami Dante for Italian, and matlo himself, 
moreover, the intcvuretei’ of tlie deepest feelings 
and aspirations of tlio Portiigneso nation. It has 
been called ‘TJie Kpo.s of Cominei-cc,’ and the 
I’ortugno.se regaixl it as their national epic. The i 
radical faults of tlio poem are its inartistic con- I 
slmction, and its puerile use of the elns-sical ' 
mythology ; and as in translation the felicity of 
the language and the Hmoothnos.s of the rhythm by 1 
whicii the original is s]iecially distinguished are in 
largo measure lost, these faults have told greatly 
against its po]nilarity with foreign readers. 

Of Onmoon.s' 952 sonnets, 70 Imvo been xveU translated 
hy Auhertiii {18811 j and there is a ooni])lclo vomion hy 
Sir It. Bin-ton { 2 vols. 1883 ). IVo Imvo no fewer than six 
English veiKlorhigs of T/ie Luaimh—hi’ Sir B. Fansliawc 
(1053), Mickle (1771-75 ; Gthed. 1877),Miisgrave ( W2C), 
QuilUnan (hooka i.-v. 1858), Sir L, Mitelioll (1854), 
Aubortin (2 vok. 1878), and Sir 11. Burton {2 vola. 1881). 

I For tho oountless editions, see tlio Hihiioffmiihia Cumoti- 
' iana of Braga (Lisbon, 1880) and Vasconcellos (Oporto, 
1880) I also i8ii' 11. JJurtoii'H Cnmoena : Ms Life and Ms 
ZuaUiils ; « C^nmcntavi/ (‘2 vols. 1882 ). 

CamoillllCi or CiiAJiOMitvM {Aiittiemfs), a 
genus of Cuinposlta’. Tho species are ammal and 

ncrennial 
Iterhs, all 
nahcarctic. 
The most 
im portant 
species of the 
gcnu.s i.H 
A. noti'h's, 
M'hlch has 
long boon 
known for 
tho medi- 
cinal vii-tuos 
of Alt infusion 
of its llowcrs 
(Flovcs An- 
themUU's) 08 
a htttor 
stoma chic 
and tonic. 
TTie.so pro- 
jicrties seem 
mainly due 
to an essen- 
tial oil Avhich 
is iirojiarctl 
i)V distilla- 
tion ; a hit- 
no alkaloid. 

Tho 'plant is chiolly cultivated at Mitcham in 
Burrey, ami at Kieritzcli and el.seAvhcrc in Saxony, 
its lloivers differ from the xvild forms in being 
all more or less double, hut tlio-se in which tlie 
conversion of tnhnlav into Ugnltvto lloxeta has 
been less conipletc, leaving a somewhat yelhnv 
centre, are called hj' diuggists shifjle camomiles. 
Tlie largest, Avhitast, and most coiiiplotoly double 
flower-s are nio.st e.stcomed. Tlio other British 
Bpocies are mere weeds ; one of them, called Stink- 


ing Camoinile {A. Cotula), is so acrid as to blister 
the Singeis. But the llowevs of tiie Dyev'.s Carao- 
mile {A. tiuctoria), common on the Continent, 
yield a heantifni dye. 

Willi Camomile {Mati'icaria C'/ui/nomilla) i.s the 
coiumou camomile of Gernmu Aviitcrs. It has long 
been employed as an aduUcraiit or substitute for 
the other, and (illicitly) in browing; its llower- 
Ueads are, however, easily distinguisUed, being 
(ioite single and not hitter ; tho i'cee])taclc is also 
hollow and devoid of the hracteoles whicli largely 
eliaracteri.se tho true camomile. A cnltivateil 
variety of M. Parlkcnimn {Feverfac, r^.v.) lias 
also to be duitiiignlshed. The caniinnilo of the 
Indian bazaars is said to lie a variety {M. fitiaveo- 
fcHs) of the foviuer spiecles. 

€amoi*i*4i, tliG name of n secret .society in tho 
fonnev kingdom of Naples, the luciuhevs of which 
Avei-c called Cainovristi, and Avhich for many years 
plundered and terrorised the country, undertaking 
also the trans|iort of .smuggled goods, and con- 
tracting for tiic comiin.ssio» of soniuiH crimes. It 
bad a central romlezvmis In evovj- large provincial 
town, aiul twelve sueii in tho city of Najiles ; 
aud for each of these sections thero was a 
chief, with powei's of alisohite coimnaiid, and a 
treasurer wifcli charge of tlie conimoii fund. Their 
wide and secret organisation enabled them to 
e.stcnd their system of oxtovtion to all trades anil 
classes} they oven imi«>sod a vegulnv tax on all 
articles of food eiitoriiig Najiles. Candidates for 
incinhci'ship swore upon an iron enicifix a fearful 
oath of lidelity and secrecy ; and only after periods 
of pupilage and probation did they reccivo the tu’o 
knives of poenllnr form, by wbicii the CamorriBti 
recognised one anotlicr. Under Kiim Ferdinand 11. 
tl»e Catimna was tolerated for political reasons. 
Tlio government of Francis II. endeavoured to put 
down the society, anti tlio police received instruc- 
tions to seize ami trnn.sport all known meinbors of 
it. Those who remained entered into alliance with 
: tlio Garibnhlian comniiltec, and rendered essential 
service in the expulsion of tho Bourbons. An 
I attempt was now made to employ thorn in tlio 
jmlioc .service, but completely failed ; and the 
society, by its promotion of brigandage, for soino 
years after gave great trouble to tlio now govern- 
iiieiit, over 2d0 memhers boing banished so lately ns 
1874.— See Monniev, Ln CV»n*rr«, iVoh'tic 
(Florence, 18153), and Umilta, CamoivK ct Mafia 
, (Neiichruel, 1878), 

€niill> (Lat. castm; tho Englisli iiaine camp 
being from cftwpws, ‘ a plain ’ ). Tlio arrangement 
I of a Roman Camp ivn-s according to a fixed and 
regular plan, and an army nei’er halted for a single 
I night Avitliottt throwing \ip such an mbrouchiiionfc 
I capable of containing tlic whole of the tromis and 
tbeiv baggage. Of cuui-so such a camp for the 
night Ava.s much slighter in con.stniction tiian the j 
eustra statiw^ or stationary ennin, w-liich xvas to | 
siiolter ail army for some time. Tlio mo.st complete 
account of tho Roman camp is furnished to n.s by 
Polyhhm, the companion in many campaigns of tlie 
younger Scipio. The camp, ns described by I’oly- 
l>iu3, was intcittlial to accommodate xaii ordinary coii- 
aular army, consisting of two legions, each con- 
taining 4200 foot and 300 hoise, togetlier with the 
usual comiilcmont of smii, or allies — in all, 16,800 
foot and 1800 homo. Its general form was .squaro, 
each aide 2017 Roman feet in longtli ( the Roman 
foot being irOo English inches), the wliole sur- 
Toundeil by a ditch {/asm), the earth dug out 
being thrown inwards, so a.s to form an embank- 
ment {agger), on tho top of whicli was a palisade 
{mlbtrn) of tlie wooden stakes {valli, slides) which 
were carried by each soldiei-. 

The whole camp ayrs. divided into two Ainequo-l 
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lUviHious by a sti'.n.if'Ut mad» the principal thoroiiah* 
fftie of the camp, called the Via Pnneipalis, lOOfeet 
in breadth, parallel with the front and 

I'cav of tho camp. At each estTcroity of this road 
was a gate ; these ^\'oi‘c respectively the Porta Prin- 
cipalis Pextra, nud the Porta Primqwlis Sinistra. 
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In front of the enemy was the Porta Pretoria, and 
oiiposite it the Porla Deenmanu. These were the 
four oiitlots of tl>c ennip. 

The ui)por j)ortion of the camp, separated fixim 
tho lower by tiie '^''ia Principalis, contained about 
mre-tliird of the spiaco occupied by tho lower jM>r- 
tion. In its centre stotHl tho Pnetoriinn (1), or 
yoiioral’s tent, in the middle of an open souare ex- 
tending IflO feet oil each side of it, its snles each 
200 feet long, extending jrarallcl with tho sides of 
the ciunp. 'i'o tho loft oi the Pnetorinm was the 
Qiiivsturium (2), the (juartera of the qua'storj to 
the right, tho Forum (3), the jmhlie market of the 
camp. Iniiiiediately lieforc the I’rietorium mnged 
the tent.s of the tweh’o Trilnini and the Prwfecti 
Sociorum, or generals M’lio commanded the allies. 
In the .spaces marked 1, 5, 6, and 7 on either side of 
the Pra^tfirimn, were the genei-ars staff, including 
pvdltably the Leguti, tugotUov w'itlv tho Prailoria 
Cohors, consisting cliielly of picked men selected 
from tho Extruordinarii; the former tw'o Ireing 
cavalry, tho latter two infanti’y. In 8 were the 
romatuiloi' of tho E.xtraordinani Equites, facing 
towards the Via Principalis } in 9 the remainder of 
the Extmordinarii Peilites, facing towawls the agger 
or rampart. 'I’he spaces marked 10 were reservecl 
for occasional anxiliarie.s. 

The coiitro of the lower {mi'tion of tlie camp was 
occupied by the two Uoman legions wliicli consti- 
tuted an iivdiuavy consular army, consisting of the ' 
infantry and cavalry of both legionaries and allies. 
It was divided into t^vo equal parts by the Via 
Qniiitana, a road, oO feet wide, which rim iiamlle) 
to tho Via I’l'incipalis, wliile the whole of the 
interior wan surronnrleil hy an open space, 200 feet 
wide, between tho ramiHirt and the tenfcs, which 
allowed tho tmojis amino fi'cedom for mo^'eII 1 e^t. 
The Louts were iiitclied in tho twelve oblong coin- 
partmeiits .'iketclied in tho plan, six aljove and six 
boloiv the Via Quintana, amf sepamted from cacli 
other by roads 50 feet ^Yide. Each of thcfie com- 
partinonts was oOO feet loim, and wn.s divideil into 
ten rectangular .spaces, the proportional size of 
which is exactly represented m tne plan. In the 


spaces marked A, each containing 10,000 sfinare 
feet, weie the Equites of the Legion, each of the 
ten si»nces being oeeupied by one turmn of thirty 
wen and horses. In B, each eontaining oOOO snnure 
feet, W’ere the Triarii of tho Legion, each or tho 
ten spaces being occupied by a manimilns of si.xty 
men. In C, each of 10,000 square feet, wevo the 
Principes of the Legion, each of tho ten spaces 
being occupied by two maiiipiiU of sixty men. 
Tho .spaces marked I), eacli or 10,000 square feet, 
coiitniiieil the Hnstati of the Legion, each of the 
ten spaces occupied by two inaniptiH of sixty men. 
In ir again, each containing 1}{,H00 square feet, 
were tho Equites Sociorum, eacli of tho ton spaces 
occupied by hirty men and horses ; while in the 
spaces E, eacli 20,000 srpiaro feet in extent, were 
tlie Pedites Soeionnn, each of the ten .spaces 
accommodating 240 men. 

The tents all faced tho Vim wliicli farmed their 
boundaries. Before each gate was posted a .strong 
body of velitcs, called custodcs, to pi’ 0 \-ent a surprise 
of tlie enemy, while pickets of cavalry and infantry, 
called were thrown forward in atlvancu 

in each of the four directions to give timely warn- 
ing of tho approacli of an eiiemy. Finally, sen- 
tinels (cjYUfbffc) Icept guard along tho ramparts. 
The night, reckoned from sunset to snnriso, was 
divided into four equal spaces called nigiliu'.. Tlie 
watolnvoni isif/iiiijn) for eacli night was inscribed 
on small tablets or wood (fesNeru!), which were 
passed along tho u liole lines, and votnrned to tho 
tribunes ngnin. 

Tlie dillereiit parts of the camp were so distinctly 
marked out and lucasuvcd oil' bofovohaud, that tho 
men on their arrival at once proceeded to their 
respective stations, as if they had entered a well- 
known city, and were marching to their aceustouied 
quartern. After tho Roman legions came to ho 
divided into co/iorts instead of Muiii/ilcs, tlie plan 
of the camp necessarily became .somewhat altered, 
hnt its general plan and main features as to 
interior wvangeuient vemainwl tUo same. In 
coiiqmviim the eneaminncnts of the Romans with 
those of las own countrymen, Polybius tells us 
that the Ureok.s tnisted mainly to a judicious 
.selection of tiieir ground, and regarded tho natural 
advantages which they thus secured us supjilying 
in a great measure tlie place of artUicial moans 
of defence. The (iroeks, consequently, had no 
regular form of camp, and no lixed plaee.s wore 
nasigiicd tho diHereiit divisions of tho army. 
When the praotico of drawing up the army accord- 
I ing to cuhuvtw, introduced hy ^^a\'ius and O.i'sav, 

I was adopted, the iiitenial arrangomonts of tho 
camp experienced a corresponding change. Lab- 
I torly, even tho square form was ahaiidoiieil, and 
the camp was inailc to suit the nature of tho 
ground. It was always held to ho of imnortanco, 

' however, that tho camp should occupy a (lefeiisiblo 
position, that it could not ho ovorlookod, ami Unit 
it hod a Coumuuul of water. 

iVlieu .statumary camps staf/im) canio 

into more general use, wo hear of .several parts 
which are nob mentioned by Polybius, for oxaniple, 
the iiiliriuary {raktriiliuiiriion), tho farriery {vclci'i- 
nariiim), the forgo {/ul>rica), ikc- ; and as a groat 
variety of tmops then came to ho employed, they 
must, of coui'so, have had new stations appointed 
to them ill the camp. Stamling camp.s wevo divided 
into cttstru icaiiva, a ])ormaiient summer camp, and 
mstrn hiberna, a pcniianent winter camp. lilany of 
tl»e fttotiouary camps ultimately grew into towns — 
mi orimn seen in the names of such English towns 
as CtAehcstcr, V'inc/uwf'fv, Mam7n;.v(‘<!r, and Chester 
itself. Amongst the most perfect in Britain of 
those which retained tlie form of tlio siiniilo on- 
Ctimpinunt, is that at Avdoeh (q.v.) iii'Perthshiro, 
in the grass-covered mounds and ridges of which 
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most of tlio divisions of the cainy liave been dis- 
tinctly traced Ijy antiquaries. 

IModehn Cami’.s. — Tlie priuciple.s of ca.stranicta- 
tion, or cainp-forination, underwent mnei> cluinge 
after tlio invention of gunpowder. Caini)s are 
now ecilleetions of tents or huts in wJiicli 
fioldier.s are lodged during a campaign or lieW 
inanccuvve.s. The ininiense size of European 
armies makes it iinpo-ssihlo to carry tents for 
tlic troops, and tliey ai'o almost always acconi- 
iiiodated in Cantonments (q.v.) or iiivonaes (n.v.). 
The Italians alone retain the ‘ tent* <l’abri,’ wwieli, 
weigliiiig only U Hj., can be carried in portions by 
tho three men wlio .sleep in it. Jliit in hot climates, 
and when, as in most llritish expeditions, the force 
engaged is comparatively small, they are placed 
*nm\ev canvas,’ forming svhat are called Jlying 
camjis if occupied for one or two niglits only, and 
stfiii(Hu(/ camps if stationary f(H‘ a longer perioil. 
At Aldershot (p^.v.), Shorncliire, Colchester, and 
the Curragii of luldare, large campa of exovise liave 
been cstablishod; and small instvnctional camps 
are formed for a few flays every summer in the 
various militarv districts, to train the regtilui's, 
militia, and v(diintecr.s in the dutie-s of camp life 
and field oporation.s, 

Tho full space required by a battalion of British 
infantry at war .strength for a .standing cninn may 
he taken as IHO yards of flout and 280 of depth 5 
for one nigitt 04 yards by 200 would suHico. In 
tlio centre of the front aro the qiinvtcv-gnard 
tentej then conic.s the pavade ground, 80 yards 
deopj then the men’s tents in 8 rows(i per com- 
pRuy), pevpejuliculav to the front, each bell-tent 
taking 12 to 15 men, and each fiounro Indian tout 
22 to 25 j in rear of tho company tents are the Held 
kitchens, then tlio otllcors’ tents, then tlio baggage- 
wagons and horses, and last of all, the tents of the 
rcivr-guavd. 

The space required by a cavalry regiment is 180 
yanls of front and 253 of depth, or 08 by 180 for ono 
night only. Tlie tents are arranged m a manner 
similar to tlioso of an infantry camp. Tho horses 
are fastened to picket ropes laid down between 
them. 

Field avtillevy usually park their guns and wagims 
in front of their liorse lines, and uitcli tlie tents 
rouiul tlie latter. The full space for ono battery 
lias a front of 100 yards and dejrth of 180 — the 
minimum dimensions heiiig 00 and 150 yards respec- 
tively. 

Fiold-lio.spital, engineer, ordimnqe store, emn- 
niis.'^ariat, and transport camps are similar to those 
for lieltl artillery, and each unit reiiiiires about the 
same space as one battery. Wliite flags with red 
tlencva cross by day, ami a red lamp by night, 
indicate the tents of a fleld-hosjdlal ; a blue flag 
with white centre, or a green lainn, the commissariat 
and transport uamp ; ami a hi 110 liag with red centre, 
or yellow hinip, the ordinuice store department. 
Twenty-live yards’ interval is loft between covp.s. 

Tlio site of a camp should liai’o a plentiful supply 
of good water and wood for fuel, tlio ground Jinn 
till'?, with .sand ov'grnvol snh.soil, goixl natural 
ilminago, easy comnimiieations thronghont, mid 
access to giiod roads in front and rear. Tactical 
consideratiiniH, if within two days’ march of the 
euemy, are parauumut, and nnist decide the p^i* 
tion of tlio camp. Tlims, a large force intending 
to iiglit a battle, in a clio.sen position, would ho 
encamped or Ini'onacked in rear, but near enough 
to occupy it boforo the enemy’s iwlvaiiced artillery 
could come within range. Infantry would bo 
encamped in front and on the Hanks of cavalry’ 
and artillery, >vliich take longer to turn out, and 
.should tliorefovo have this protection. Tho safety 
of such a camp would be insured by a strong lino 
of outposts some three miles in front of tlic fighting 


bly by a 

screen 10 or 20 miles farther towards the oiieniy. 
It follows tliat the system of .surrounding camps 
or bivouacs by defensive ivorks is no longer 
necessary nor * possible when armies of iieihaqis 
2."i0,000 iiieii are in question. But if a small force 
is holding a imint on the lines of comminiieation or 
opemting against savages, snino obstacle is essen- 
tial to check a sudden onslaught of overpowering 
numbers upon front, tUiilc, and rear. 

When, as on the march, time doc.s not admit of 
regular fortiflcatiou, some sort of jivotection must 
lie improvised. Tliw was done m the Soudan 
eainpmgns by iitltishig the baggage ami by sur- 
rounding the camp with a ‘ zaroba,’ or unpenetrable 
inclo.surcof tboni buslicsciit down for tliat piiiqiose. 
In Zuliiland also, tlie Ihier metlioil of forming a 
‘laager* round the eamj) by interlocking the 
bttggiige-wagoiis was adopted, after the disaster 
of ftaiullihvaiia had dc!iion.strated tlie necessity of 
Konio protection against tlie enveloping attack of 
the Znln army. 

Tlic cantoniiieiits of a besieging army are 
strongtheneil against sorties by entrencliiiient.s, 
and cHlreiiehcd camps luti'C noiv super.seded otlier 
forms of permanent Fortification (q.v.). Such 
a camp consists of a ginllo of detnehed forts 
surrounding Hio cncciulc at a distaneo of sovernl 
inile.s, so that tlie area thus inclosed is a protected 
piKsition fi-om wliich a Held army can opoiate. 
I^nvis, Portsmouth, ami Metz are modern instances j 
the poriiuotor of tho first being some DO niiles. 

CaiiilMiA'lia, a town of Italy, 18 miles E. of 
Salenm, with a catbcdriil, and some trade lu u’ino, 
oil, fruit, and wood. Pop. H8fi0, 

€aiii|>asiia rti Konia, an undulating, mostly 
uncultivattHlamlunlicaltliy plain of Italy surroima- 
iug Home, iuclwling the greatest part of ancient 
Latiwm, with a length (supposing the nnmo to 
api>lv to tho district oxtemling from Capo Liiiavo, 
poutli of Civifa Vccchia, to Tornieina, boyoiid tlic 
I*ontiiio Jlamhc.s) of about 00 mile.s.mul an extreme 
bi-cndth inland, to tho Alban and Sabins hills, of 
40 miles. A broad strip of sandy plain slrirts tlio 
Mcditerraiioau, with ft thick fringe of nines. The 
CTOimd i« ftlmast ontlicly roloaidc, tlio lakeH being 
fornicil by cratom of extinct volcnnoo.s, and tho broatl 
Tiber winds across the plain botvveen banks of tufa, 
of which the Seven HiHs of Romo are composed. 
TJie vftpom-s rising from this disti-ict produce tho 
pestilential fttmo-sphero stylod Aria Cuttica^ Tlie 
number of inliftbitants is very small, and in smnmov 
they arc driven away by its pestilent air. In autumn 
herilsmcu deseend ironi the Apennines with tlicir 
herds, tlio pastiungcinsomo parts of the plain being 
rich and nbiuidant \ and skins, u’ool, and cheese, to- 
gether with wine, aro expoi tecl in some quantity. 
This district wn.s not always as wo now find it 5 
tliougb it was never i-egavdcil as healthy, Doinitian 
and Hftdviau built hove their splendid, vilfas ; and 
in the early venr.s of the Kupiiblic such torvns ns 
Veii and Fuleiim .stood hove, as well eis a muiibev 
of sinail places that sui vived till medieval times. 
It was swept by (loths. Vandals, and Langoliards 
from the fitli to tho 8th century, ftftovwaixlsby Xov- 
iiHUis and Saracens, and strijipcd of its lemEiining 
wealth by rivnl liarmis} tlie removal of the pope 
to Avignon completed its desolation, v'hich aiiceos- 
sive inumlations of the Tiber, nlway.s more fre- 
quent ns the inlftiul femts wove destroyed, have 
only intonsiiied, and which later ellbrtB in the \^•fty 
of drainage, canalisation, and tiinber-planting have 
done little to remove. Pius VI. especially ondcft- 
voniud to (Iroiii the I'oiilinc ]Mar.slieB, aiul, during 
their dominion in Italy, the French efVeeted some 
iinprovements. Garibaldi also during his later 
years inteveated himself greatly in the anatter, and 
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of late some steps liave been taken t«> elieek the 
ovevilow and stagnation of the wateva of the Tiber, 
whilst the eiiealyptus plant has been extensively 
groM-n witli ft view to prevent malflrin ; but only a 
tenth of tlio clisti ict is as yet under any cultivation, 
and only niinous tavenis and the Imts of shepherds 
and vine-dvesseiB break the solitudes tliat stretch 
for miles round Koine. 

Cainpnn, Jf;ANXi: Loulse Hejjriette, bom in 
Paris, (Jctuliev (}, 1752, from 1770 till 1792 wa-s 
Marie Antoinette’s conlidant, and during thoKoign 
of Tenor witiidrow to tlie valley of Cheweuse, 
beyniul '\''ersftilles. After tiie fall <if Iiobespien-e 
slio ojiened a boardiiig-seliool at St Gomiain-en- 
Lave ; and in 1806 .she was nnpointed by Napoleon 
liciirl of the Institution at J^couen for tlie educa- 
tbm of the daughters of the ofiicev.s of the I^egion 
of Honour. At the Kestojutioii this in.stitution 
was suppressed, and iSIsuiaiue CainiMm rotireii to 
iiliuites, where she died, May 1(1, 1822. She is 
chiefly rottieiiibored on aecomifc of her interesting 
wovk.s — MiUnoircs s>ir In Vie Privde de la Eeine 
Mark Aatoivette (1823 ), tTotirnal Anccdotiqm 
(1824), ancl CorvcsjiatnlaHcc Iiiidite avw la. Heine 
JForiensc {2 Y(th. 18 . 3 .)). 

CaiaixiiKriln, Tomjia'so (in-operly Giovem 
Dimcnko)., wus liorii utli Septcinner loC8, at Stilu 
in Calabria, and studied at Naples and Cosenza, He 
becan\e a Dominican monk «\ hLs lifteenth year. 
The %vritiiig.s of Telesius first aw'akened his doubts 
re,s]iecting tlie ‘ sclioluHtie plHio.sophy.’ The results 
of Ids Jiist studies were given in his l^hilosoMtia 
Scimil/ns Dcinoiislraia, &«:. {Naples, 1691), wdiieh 
contained a defence of Telesius. His superiority in 
disputations cNUosed him to the lintred and false 
accusations of tne ovtbmlox monks anil schoolmen. 
He was in consequence compelled to lice from 
Naples to Koine, and thence to Florence, Veiiico, 
Padua, and Uologna. Ho returned to Cnlahria in 
159!), but being .susjiGcted of having involved himself 
in a political conspiracy, liewaa soizetl and conlined 
in a Neapolitan dung'eau for twenty-seven years ; 
tried iivo times, and tortured seven; acensed of 
lioresy; and declared the author of a book which 
had been published thirty years befoie lie was born. 
In 1C2G Pope Uibaii Vlfl. iiad him brought to the 
pri.son of the Inquisition at Koine, nml three years 
afterwards gave him his liberty oud a yearly jicn- 
sioii, After being again pei-seciited by the Spanish 
guvemment, Campanelln went to Paris, where he 
was graciously received by Louis XIII. and Biehe- 
lleii, He died in tlio Boiiiinican monastery of St 
Hoiiore, near Paris, 21.st Slay 1630. Jlore than 
40 >vorks on various .subjects (several of which aie 
lost) were written by Cauxpanella during his iu\- 
l>i'isnnmont. His pliilosophieal views wore cliamc- 
toristic of tlio transition from tlio lOtb to the 17tb 
century. In his theory of pemeptiou, whicli stfirts 
from the c.xtciiial sense (‘sciisum solum sapeie’), 
he is a forerunner of the empiric and .scnsunli.st 
school ; in liis doetriue of the inner sense ( which is 
the conditUtn of the outer) he liuds his refuge from 
scepticisui ; and Ids couvictioii that we passess in 
onr conscimisness of self an imiwegnuble certainty 
of our own existence points forwiml to Descartes 
and Leiliidtz. His aim wus to jecoiieilc the the- 
ology of Aiiuinas with tlie natural philosophy of 
Tclosiiis bynieaiisof his iiietapliy.sics ; and to prove 
that all worldly powers slunud serve the Chwrcli, 
and all .secular science he the handmaid of religion. 
His Dc Monarchiu FFis/miivn D/seiirmis is a work 
of great jiower and value, comprisiiig a sketch of 
the political M’orld of Campaiiella^ time, with 
sueci.il reference to Spain. It was translateil into 
English (luring CromweH’s Protectorate. Of his 
other works tl\o most noteworthy are Astrologi- 
conun, Libri VIJ. [\QV!)-,De}iensuRermnetMagui 


(1620); Pkilosop/iia Epilogisiica licalis (1G23); 
UnivenaUs Phliosophue, Partes IIL (1638) ; Philo- 
sop/iiw Eationalis et licalis, Partes V. (1638); and 
CHviUts Solis ( 1623 ), an imitation of Pinto’s Ilepn hlic. 
A new edition of his complete works was imblialied 
at Turin in 1854 ; and his Life has beoii written by 
Baldaccliiui (1847)i Bcrti (1878), and Aiiiabile (.3 
vols. 1882). Hi.s poems and sonnets, liust pub- 
lished by his Ctevmau disciide, Tobias Adami, 
in 1622, Iiiul been lost sight of, until, after a long 
search, they were rediscovered by J. U. Orclli, and 
by him republished in 1834._ Tlie Sonnets were 
translated into rliymed EngHsli by J. A. Symoiuls 
in 1878. 

Otimixilllini a town in the Brazilian province 
of Minas GeraUs, 150 miles NW, of llio do Janeiro, 
surrounded by bare liills, imicli cut up by gold 
mines, but with large herds of cattle on the low- 
lands. Pop. QOOQ. 

Caillpailia, anciently a province on tlio west 
coast of Italy, having Capua as its capital (now 
.subilividcil into the provinces of Bonoveuto, Naples, 
Salerno, Avollino, and Caserta), lying between 
Latinm, Sanmium, !ind Lneanva. It was one <tf 
the moat pi-oductive plains in the world, yieklhig 
in cxtmoitUunry abundance corn, ivine, and oil ; 
and by both Greek and Koinan writers is celebrated 
for its soft and genial cliinato, its land.scapes, and 
its harlinum. It was tlio rcyio felix of the Komaiis, 
who built here many of their most splendid villus, 
and wade Bairn, with its hot springs, tlve centre of 
their fa.shionablc world, The promontory Misenuiii, 
Mount Tesuvins, the river Yoltnriuis, the towns 
Boia*, Cuinio, Litermiin, Puteoli, Naples, Hercu- 
laneum, Pompeii, Nola, Saleinum, Capua, &c., 
belonged to Campania. In very early times the 
Greeks founded Cimne, from wliioli I’uteoli, Najiles, 
and other places were colonised. The district was 
next conquered by tlio Etruscans, by wliom Capua, 
Nola, and other towns, were founded, but who 
succumbed to the more warlike and hardy Saiunitos, 
who, in their turn, yielded to the irresistible valour 
of Kaaie. TlirougU all these vicissitudes of eon- 

S iiest tlie .substratum of tlic people remained a.s ivt 
lebc^nning. The mass of tlie Campanians were 
esseiitinll}' of O.scaii (q.v.) race, and Usenn timy 
rcnuuncil. Indooil it is mainly from them that onr 
knowledge of the Usean language is derived, and 
one of their towns, Atella, introduced to the early 
Kouiau stage a species of popular drama or comeds% 
See Atellan/E, 

Cauipnililc (Ital, from low, Lat. campana, 
‘a hcll^h a luiUKj adopted from the Italian to 
signify a boll-tower of tiie larger kind, and n.smiily 
wiplied only t<» suck as are detached from the 
cluireh. Scarcely any of the existing bell-towers 
of England answer to the Italian coueeption of 
the enmpmulo ; and the bcaiiLifiil ‘ camjiaiiile ’ at 
Salisbury, deiiiolislicd by IVyatt in ntlO, was 
really a nmltaiigular belfry, surmounted by a 
leaden spire. In Italy campaniles aro found 
everywhere— at Home, Bologun, Padua, Kavenua, 
Ci-eiiiona, Yenico, Perhaps the must reniark- 
able are tlie so-called 'leaning tower’ of Pisa 
ami the canqianilo of Plorenco. ’.I’lio former, 
which is circular in form, is decorated with 
columns and ai'oade.s to the aummit of iu eight 
storias (see Rojianesquk AiiciriTKCTUiuc). But 
though less envious, the famous campanile of 
Giotto at I’iovoiice is jiorliaps even more worthy 
of tlie traveller’s attention. It was orcotocl in 
1334-37, with tlie express object of surpassing, liotli 
ill lioighl) and in ricimoss of Avorkniaiislii]), any of 
the vemaiius of autiejuity. In form it is a paVal- 
lelopipcd, and is ot the sumo dimensions from 
bottom to top. Though it is very lofty— 275 feet 
— it consists of only four stories, of wliieli the 
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tallest are the uppermost ami umlermost. The 
stylo is Italiau Cotlnc, aud the ^YaUs are entirely 
veneered u’itli marble. The original design of 
Giotto Avas that a spire of DO feet in height 
should have surnioniited the present structure, 
and on the .sninnut may bo seen the four great 
iiiers from 'which it was intended that it .should 
have risen. The splendid campanile of Florence, 
in its present condition, must thus be regarded 
only as a fragment. There is a iino campanile at 
Seville, 273 feet in height, the lower part of which 
(183 feet) was built as a minaret by Abu Yusuf 
Yakub iu 1196, whilst the ujurev was added in 
1368. It is called La Giralda (‘the weather- 
cock’}, from a bronze figure of Faith, wliich, 
tlmugli it weighs a ton and a (luarter, turns 
with the wind. The campanile attached to the 
palace of tlio Scaligeri at ^^erona is very grace- 
ful, and elijiracteristic of the Italinn principle.s of 
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tower-building. Tlio origin of the oainpanile 
as nn adjuucb to Cliristian structures is un- 
known. It cannot onginally have been used for 
bells, as in early times only hand-bells of very 
small size wore in use. Most probably, like the 
round towers of Ireland, the campaniles were con- 
structed as places of security and ob.servatioii. 
The earliest o.xaiuples, such as tlio.so at Kavemia, 
are lofty ami round. In later time.s the cainpanilo 
was huiud useful for the great bells of the churches 
and cities, when tlicy became objects of inijmrt- 
anee, and received elaborate decoration. The|V 
continued to he erected in all the sty!e.s of archi- 
tecture practised iu Italy up to recent times. 
Numerous lleiiais.sance o.-camplos are thus found 
in Venice and elsewhere, that of St _Mavk’s_ being 
a well-known ami prumiiient feature iu the city. 
Campanology. See Bkll. 

Campan'iila (Lat., ‘ a little boll ’), a genus of 
Campaniiluceiv (q.v.), commonly known a« Ilell- 
ilowors or Bells. The siiecies mimbcr about 20}), 
chielly i)ala'avctic, but nmnd as alpine plants in 
wariuor ami southern regions. The lloivevs are 
generally beautiful, and many are cultivated. 
Tlie common wild C. rotundifoliu is, however, more 
familiar than any other species, both on account 
of its commonness and simple beauty, and as tho 
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Harebell (q.v.) of English poetrv and Bluebell 
of Scottish smig. C. Tmchelinm, ttie nettle-leaved 
cami)anula, and C. 

(jlomerata are ]iot 

uncommon, both W 

wild and iu culti- gK 

vation; bat tlic 
biennial species, so 
familiar iu garden? 

as Canterbury Bolls, * 

is C. mcdiiini, a . , 

native of Central 
Europe, which has pf^V . '' ’ z. ' 
yielded many llor- 

ists’ varietie.?, pre- w / 

sentin" great diver- ^iP 

sity or eoloui', size, 

and doubleness. As |j 

annuals and peren- 

nials for the lierba- 

ceous border and 

rock-garden many 

other simcies and va- 

rieties are esteemed ; ^ 

wliile C. ra^jirnculus jn 

(Kampion or Ramps) 

was lonnerly more C'anterbui-y Bell, 

cultivatod tlian at 

jrvesent on account of its esenJent root, tho leaves 
oeing also used in salads. 

i'ipnpniPilncciB, au ovdov of coYoUiiVoval 
dicotyledons, herh.s or I'aroly slmilra, with bitter 
milky juice j acrid and often poisonous; diuretic. 
Tho young slioots and roots of some specie.? are, 
however, iiccnsionally eaten, ns is also tho half- 
fleshy fruit of 6Vrn«?'»!« in tire 

Canaries. While the Cainpnnulacme proper, or 
Bells, with regular belUhlto corolla and free 
anthers, arc chielly palfcarctic, the more jiiodilied 
sub-order of Loheliacere, with ivrennlnr corolla and 
colioront anthers, is chiefly tropical or subtropical. 
See CAMPAJ?ubA, LowsiiiA. 

Cailipniiiilarin, a common genua of Hydroida 
{n.y.), and typo of a family, Campamilarlda'. Tl»e 
(Iclicato stem bearing 
the colony of polyps 
may be simpio or W 

brnnebed ; the iiutii. 
tive individuals are 

smTOUiidod by trans- yvij' 

parent bell - sliajicd |W 

slieatlis, within u-liich 11 

they may be retracted. 

The mouthlcnH, ten- ci^ 

taclo-less, reproductive [(i 

individuals bml oil’ 

sc.vual one.s, which do ^ 

not, however, go free i 

as tlioy so often do in ^ 

allied genera. The I 'A Ib 

group of generative 

buds produced by tlie 

reprocluctivc peuson is ^ 

inclo.sed within a 

special sac-shaped Cami>timilaria : 

sheath, ami tlae whole «, iuitritive imliviiliuils; {,, rcpro- 


shcath, ami tlao whole 
thing is called a 
sporosae. In allied 
genera, though not 
SG.Kual bud? go off 


tUicti\’o iiuiivitiuals or sporosac. 


genera, though not in Campannluria, tlie 
fio-Kual Imd? go off as swimming-lielis, and 
from thoiv generative uvoduets aivd ombvyos the 
fixed o-sexual plaut-Uke ‘zoophyte’ is again 
formed. Tho genus is common in north Euro- 
pean seas and in the Mediterranean. _ Allied 
genera are Campanularia, Clytia, Hincksia, Lao- 
medea (with spovosacs), and Eucope, and OboHa 
( with free aM’imiiiing-bells ). See Hydroid.'S ; 
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Joliii.ston’s Britisk Zoophijlcs; Allman’s Kay 
Society iroiio^'raph on Hj'di'oinednsa'. 

Campbell, an ancient and ilhistrlons Scottish 
family, to ^^•llicll genealogists liavcj eliosen to assign 
fin Aiiglo-Mortnan origin, deriving its siirnaino from 
tliG Latin. IB. Caiiipu L’dla. Aoeordiiig, however, 
til tlie Duke of Argyll, it is purely Celtic, of Scoto- 
Irisli origin ; and Vtnnbel, ns tlic name was always 
foniieriv written, is just the Celtic cu/)i. hcnl, ‘ curved 
iiionthJ .Sir Ihincan Caiii|3holl of Locliow, created 
fail'd CaundioU in 144"), ami his descendants, tlie 
lineal house of Argyll (q.v.), have lieen noticed 
already. I'rom his younger son, Sir Colin CainpheU 
of Glenorcliy {circci I400-7S), are descendeu^tho 
earls und marquises of Kreadalbane (creations 
11581 and 1831-85) ; and from the younger .son of the 
second ICaid of Argyll, wlio fell at .Floddeii in 1013, 
the enrls of Cawdor ( created 1827 ). 

€auu»bell, Alhxandkii, founder of the sect 
knoM’ii (IS tjio ‘Di.sciplcs of Christ,’ or more com- 
monly the ‘CninpheUitcs,’ was liorn near .Ually- 
meim, in County Antriiu, in 1788, hut emigrated 
to the United States in 1807. He early adopted 
the opinions of his fatlier in prote.sting against all 
Imiiiaii creeds, ami asserting tliat the .sole authority 
in ruiigioUH things was the Bildc alone. Thongli 
at first a Kro.shyteriari,_ in 1812 ho formed a con- 
nection with llie baptists, and for Home time Im 
lahoured as an itinerant iireaelior principally in 
Western Pennsylvania, Vir^dnia, and Ohio. In 
lK2d h« pnhiished a tvanKlation of tUo Now Testa- 
ment, in wliioli tlio M’ords ‘ baptism ’ and ‘baptist’ 
gave phico to iiiimrH'ioti and imnmci'. i^onio 
nmsoly flolinod e-xprosisions in liis writings linvo 
hoGii intorproted tin implying a Imliof in baptis- 
mal Ycgcuevation. a doetvino wliicU the Disciples 
rupudiato. ily his diseiissions on public platfonns, 
and his serial pnhlications, the ChriJitiiin eoid 
Jhplist and tlio MHUnial Hurhiiigoi', as ivoll ns 
by his assiduity in pveacliing tours and in training 
young men fov tliu luiuistvy, Cauiuhell gradually 
formed a largo party of followers, wlio hcgaii about 
1827 to form thoinselvDs into a sect undov tlie 
ilo.slgnation of ‘’riio Disciples of Clirist,' whicli in 
LS81 Iiiid, in tlio United ntates, as many as olOO 
chuvehes and 601,821 mcmhois. lu 184L Caiupholl 
founded llothany College In West Virginia, and 
hero he died, 4th March 1806. His •writings were 
nuinermiiK. 8 og liis Lifo by Kichavdwon (1808). 

Campbell, Siu CrmtN-, Ltnin C'l.yDU, one of 
the bvavest soldiers and most distingnislvcd gonovals 
of moclor'n times, was liorn in Glasgow, 20tli 
Ootobor 1702. His father was a carpenter, nanifid 
Muclivor, but Colin assninod the name of Cainplieil 
from his mothor’s brother, Colonel John (kunjiliell, 
who in 1802 put him to school at (Josport. He 
M'fis g.azetted an ensign in 1S08, and hy 1813 had 
fonglit his way up to n captaincy, serving on the 
Walclieren expedition (1809), when he coiitractod 
a life-long ague, und tlirougli ail the Peiiinsniar 
wav, whore he Avas sevevoly wounded at the siege 
of San Soliastian and the passage of the Bidassoa. 
Ho took part in the exjieditiiiii to the Ihiited 
States ( 1814), ami tlieii passed nearly thirty yearn 
ill garrison duty at Giliraltar, Barliadoes, Denierara, 
and vaviouH pface.s in England, in IS37 hoouming 
Heutenant-cofoiiel of the 9Htli foot. For tlio brief 
Chinese oainpaign of 1842 he was iiiado a C.B., 
and for liis linlliaiit services in the second Sikli 
war (1848-49) a Iv.C.B,, tlieroafter commanding 
for three years at Pesliawuv against the frontier ' 
tribes. On the outbreak of the Crimean war in : 
1854 ho was appointed to the coiniiiand of the ' 
Higljland_ Brigade ; the victory of the Alma was | 
mainly liisj and his, too, the ^jdendid repnl.se of i 
the Knssian.s by the ‘ thin red lino ’ in the battle of I 
IJalaklava. Ho was rewarded with a K.G.C.B., I 


with a sword of honour from his native city, and 
with several foreign order.s, and in 18.51) was 
appointed Inspector-general of Infantry. When on 
Util -inly 1857 the hew.s reached England of the 
sepoy Miitiny, Jgovd Balmevston olVeved him the 
coininand of the forces in India, he started next 
day for Calcutta. Ho readied it in August ; on 
17tli Novomlier, witli 4700 men, ed'ected the lirial 
relief of Lucknow; and on 20tli .Dccemlior 1858, 
iiaving live months eavliev been created Lord 
Clyde, announced to the I'icoroy tliat the rebellion 
was ended. Ketnrniiig next year to England, lie 
Avas made a fiold-niarshal, and received a pension 
of :l'2000. Ho died 14tli August 18(53, and was 
buried in Westmiustev Abbey. See his Tdfc by 
Lieutenant-general Sliadwell (2 vols, 1881). 

Campbell, Gkokgk, divine, was born in 1719 
at Aberdeen, and educated there at the gram- 
iiiai'-Hchool and Marisdial College. Ahandoning 
](VAV fov divinity, lie was in 1748 ordained minister 
of Banchory 'I'eriiau, a narish 17 miles S\V. of 
Aberdeen ; in 1757 Avas called to that city, and in 
1759 Avas appointed Principal of Marisehal College. 
His lirst book was his famous J)itiHcr(olioii on 
Mivuckn (17(52), in answer to Hume, a work Ai’liicli 
in its own day AA’as greatly admired, and charaeter- 
isod a.s ‘ one of the most aento and convineiiig 
tveatisoH that has ovov appeared on the subject,’ 
It was speedily translated into Froneh, Diiteii, and 
German. In 1771 Campbell Avas olectod nrofessor 
of Divinity in MariNchai College. In I77(i lie pub- 
lislied \\\h Philosophy of in 1780 a Tram- 

Inlion of ihe He died Otli A)*vil 1790 j 

anti in *1800 appeared his Lcoturcs o» Kt'vJm'dsUval 
llistorg, Avitli a monioii' by G. S. Kcdtb pruH.xod. 

iC'nmpbcll, John, IhtnON, of Stvathoden, and 
Lui'd Cnancelior of England, was born loth 8im- 
ttnnlior 1779 at Ciniav-Fifo, the third ohiM of the 
parish nunistoi. Ho was dostiued, fov tUo min- 
istry, ami pasHod in 1700 from Cnpar grammar- 
school to Bt AndroAvs UniA’orsity, Avlncli no left in 
tho Apring of 1798 to become tutor to tho son of a 
V’est India morolianfc in London. Having deter- 
mined to follow the legal profession, CamphoU 
joined Lincoln’s Inn (1800), reiul forsovoral years 
m tho chnmboi's of tlio famnns Mr Tuld, during 
AA’hicIi period lie also acteil as I'oportcr ami tlramatlii 
critio to tho Morninu Chmwlc, and Avns called to 
tho bar in 180(1. His abilities ami persovevauen, 
bis readiness to assist professional hrotlinm, ami 
the pnbUcivtion of the livst vohAmo of his olaljovato 
nisi prhis ‘Koports’ (1808), lironght liim into 
favoiirabli! notice even on tlio homo circuit; and 
by the end of 1824 lio became leader of the (')xfovd 
circuit, Avliicli lio had joined in 1810, In 1821 
lie married tlm eldest daughter of Iilr Scarlett, 
aftevAA'anls Lord Ahiiigor, avIhi was made Baroness 
Stratbeden in lior oavu right in J83(i, und by 
Avhom ho liad two sons and four daughter, s. His 
.sub,se(pieiit lu'omotioii Avas rapid. He became 
kmg’s counsel in 1827, and chairman of tho Com- 
mission on tho Registration of Deeds ( 1828 ) ; and 
he sat upon the Real Property Commission in 1830. 
In 1832 he Avas made Solicitor-general, knighted, 
and returned to parlianumt for Dudley. Upon his 
ja'oumtion to the Attovuoy-genevalsld)) hi 1834 
Canijibell was defeated at DiuIIoa’, Imt was re- 
turned three months later for Edinhurgli. In ,1841 
he liocamc Lord Campliell of Stratliedeii, and u’as 
raised to the Lord-cliancel]orshi]i of Ireland, an 
oihee which he soon resigned, on the defeat of tho 
Melliourne ministry, liinionvalily deelining tlio 
})onsioii to Avhioh lie avus legally entitled. ' Lord 
Campbell avus made CImncoIlor'' of the Dueliy of 
Lancaster in 184(5, Chiof-justiee of the Queen’s 
Bench in 1850, and Lord, Chancellor of England m 
1859. Ho (lied on the night of 22d Juno 18(51. 
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lu politics CaiujibGll was a consistent AVliig. 
He boasted that tlie vote, wliich nt some personal 
incoiivenioiicG be liiul returned from eirciut to the 
House of Lords to give, liail cari'icd tlie second 
reading of the Kcforiii Bill in 1832. As an 
advocate, Campbell was soiuitl and industrimi.s 
rather tliau brdlitrtitj he was a courteous and 
einiiiontly iiainslaUing judge. As Ohief-jnstice of 
tlie Qnoeir.s Bench lie iirosided over tlib trial of 
Dr Newman for liliel (185d), and the pro.secutioii 
of William Palmer for poisoning (1850). As Lord 
Clianeellor ho delivered judgment in the vuusc 
ctVt’A'c of the Bnijieror of Austria v. Ko.ssutli. 
Among the statutes introduced by Campbell’s in- 
lluence may bo inentioned one limiting liability in 
actions of defamation (Gaud 7 Viet, chap, 90); a 
second, wliicU he btivvowed mthoiit {(cknowledijimnt 
from Lord Lyttelton, enabling tlie reprc-sentativcs 
of persons killed by accident to recover compensa- 
tion in certain cases (9 and 10 Viet, cliap. C3 ) ; and 
a tliivd, against ob.sccne publications (20 and 21 
Viet, cliap. 87), 

It is in bis capacity of legml biographer that 
Camjiliell’s reputation has sull'ered most severely. 
ITis Lives of the Cliief-jnstioe.s (1849-57) an<l of 
the Lord Clinncelloi's {1845- 47), though readable 
and amusing, arc dlsFigiircd by childisli vanity, 
iiy the constant obtrusion of himself and his own 
acliioveiiiGiits, and— at lonsb in the later volniues 
— liy wanton ^'inisrcprescutation uiid inaccuraev. 
Repeating Avlmtlmott’s witty saying on Ciirlrs 
iuograpliies, Sir Charles ‘WethereJl declared that 
‘ ids noble and biographical friend bad aildcd a 
new terror to death. See the Life by bis daughter, 
tlie Hon. Mrs Hardcastic ( 1881 ) ; I'oss’s /rnff/r;*', ix. 
ISe-lQ? 5 Siigdcu’.s 3{isi'vj>rC’iCntHtions in Cu)ni>hcll's 
Lives. 

Campbell, -John PuANin.s, of Islay, a great 
follvlorist, was born December 29, 1822. Edwcateil 
at Eton and tlie uiiiver.sity of Edinburgh, he 
iicld ollices at court, and was afterwards secretary 
to tire lighthouse and coal connuiKsions. Ho 
travelled iimcli, and died at Cannes, 17t]i February 
1885. An ontliusiastie Higlilandov and profound 
Gaelic sckolar, as well us' a man of singularly 
lovable nature, lain Og Ho {‘Young John of 
Islay ’) preserved all tlie alFectionate loyalty of tlio 
islanders of Islay, nltliougli be bad lost the estate.^ 
of bis fathers. An obelisk was raised to_ his 
memory in the June of 18S7 on the siiinmit of 
Cnoc-na-Dab, a hill in Islay, near his birthplace. 
(Jainiibeirs groat work is his Pvpidui' Tales of the 
IVest Hiijhlaiuls (4 vols. Eiliii. 18GO-02), one of the 
most important contiilmtioiis ever made by any 
scludar to tlie seientilie study oj folk-tales, or 
.storioloqij, to use his own word. Only those wlio 
iiave tliemsoivcs made expeviinont in collecting 
folk -tales can appreciate the marvellous coinbiua- 
tion of devoted patience and cjuick intelligence, 
with profound sympathy and insight into primitive 
habits of thought, tliat went tn thepiaking of siicli 
a book. Had lie lived longer he might have given 
folklorists further vohime.s out of tlie ample store 
uf materials he left lieliind him. His iMtbhuir m 
F’c/uhc, a scries of Gaelic texts, ho began to Issue 
in 1872. Caiiiphell gave much attention also to 
scientific studies, fruits of which were lii,s Frost 
and -Fire, Natural liveliness Toohnarlcs and Chi}]s 
(1805), Thermography ami the invention of 

the sniisliine-recorder for indicating _ the varying 
intensity of the .sun’s rays, His Cirenlar Notes 
(1876) consisted of letters written homo during a 
tour round tlie world. 

Campbell, John M'Lkod, a great Scottish 
theologian, born at Kilninvor in Argyll, in 1800. 
Sent to Glasginv Univei-sity at, eleven, he was 
licensed to preach by the presbytery of Lome in 


1821, and was ordained ininistei' of Row, near 
Ilelenslnu'gli, in 1825. His views on the pcrsoiml 
assurance <if salvation, and on the universality of 
tlie atonement, soon brought upon liiiii a charge of 
hei'csv, whicli led, after the process usual in the 
.Seotcli church, to his dciio.sition by the General 
Asseinbly in 1831. Cainiibell bore tliis heavy trial 
with the most saintly charity and patience, refus- 
ing cither to form a new .sect or to attacli hini.self 
to that of liis devoted friend Edward Irving', For 
two years he laboured in the Highlands as an 
evangelist, and for six and twenty years, from 
1833, |ireuelieil ipiiotly without rennmeiation to a 
regular congvegatiou that gatheved lowiul him in 
Glasgow. When his liealtli broke down he ad- 
vised his people to attach themselves to the chni'ch 
of Novmau Maclend. He spent the vcuiaiiider 
of his life in retirement and in coniimiiiioii with 
such friends as Maurice, Erskiiio of Linlatheii, 
Norman Maelcod, and Bistiiip Ewing. Tn 1808 his 
university gave liiin tlie degree of D.l)., and in 
1871 a testiiiionial and address was presented to 
liiin by nien of nearly every religions ilenoiniiiatioii 
in Scotland. From 1870 he lived at Rosencath, and 
liore he elied, 27tli Felnuary I,S72. The Cliurcli of 
Scotland dealt herself a iloadly bluM’ when slie 
ejected from her ministry one oi the most saintly 
and spiritual-minded of her suns, but her action 
made leisitve for tlie wriling of tlirec of the ino.st 
vaiuablei of mtulevn English theological btioks •. 
Christ the Bread of Xf/l (1851), The Nat ure of the 
A /wu’wenG 1356), and Thon(jhtsonltcKehition{\^^2), 
M'Leod Campiliell was a profound and original 
religions tliinker, and his writings show a rare union 
of candour, clearness, boldness, ami deptJi, witli a 
piety of singular sweetness and simplicity. The 
central thought of his theology is tlie fatherliness 
of God ; and his vivid realisation of tlio present and 
aliiding trutli of tliis warmed liis faith to a ghnv of 
sympathetic cnthusiasni to which his wiiting owed 
all its cliarm and no little of ite peisuading power. 
Aabliier favourite theme— the aelf-ovideaciii^'' char- 
actor of revelation— is demonstrated with quiet but 
incisive and masterly reasoning. Heo the article 
Atonesiknt ; and consult the Memorials by his 
son (2 vols. 1877). and Canon Vaughan’s paper in 
tiic Voiiiemporfo'ii Feview for Juno 1878. 

Campbell, Thomas, poet, was born in Glas- 
gow, July 1777, the youngest of the eleven 
children of an unhirtiinato merchant. From tlio 
griiinniai'-Hchool of iiis native city be passed in 
1791 to the university, Avherc be remained olF and 
on till nOG, winning several prizes,- and lieing 
specially distinguished for his knowledge of Greek 
literature. In 1/95 lie went as a tutor to the 
ishuul of Mull. Tlio scenery of the AYe.st High- 
lands made aileep inqiressum on liis iniiul,_ and to 
liis abode in tlio.so graml and desnlute regions his 
veises o^ved much of tlieir finest toiichc.s of sub- 
liinity. In 1797 licropaivcd to Edinburgh, intend- - 
ing to study law; but he could not shake off his 
recoil ectionk In bis eyes the mists wore, folded on 
the hill.s of MoiA-en, the roar of Corrievrolcin was in 
Ids ear.s, and instead of poring over musty law- 
books, ho wrote The Blcmurcs of Hope, it was 
published in 1799, and ran througli four editions in 
a twelvemonth. During a ten-mouths’ tour on lire 
Continent (186Q-1 ) Caniphell vinited the battlelield 
of Holienlinden, at Hamburg fell in rvith tliG 
irototype of his h'xilc of Erin, and sailed jiast the 
lattevies of Copenhagen. In 1803 ho married and 
settled in London, having refused the oiler of a 
chair at ’Wilna, and re.sulveil to adopt a literary 
career. He contributed articles to The Edinburgh 
Encyclopeedia, and eonipiled The A muds of Great 
Britain from Georf/c II. to the Pence of Amiens. 
In 1806, through Fox’s hillueiice, he received a 
pension of ^200 per annum from government, In 
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1809 appeared Gcrirmic of Wyominy^ which Lears 
tlia same relation to 27ic PIcusures of Hope that 
The Castle of Indolence bcara to The Seasons—a less 
hvlUiant and striking, iiub raoi-e mature and tuished 
performance. In 1818 Camphell was again in 
Cterinaiiy, ami on his return he puhlished JiLs 
mens of the Tfitish Poets. In 1820 he dcliveveil a 
course of lectures on poetry at the Suney Iiistitn- 
tion ; niul from tliis date to 1830 lie edited The Ueio 
hlonlhhj Mufiazinc, contributing thereto_ several 
pooin.s, one of wliicli, The Last Man, is in some 
respects the loftiest of all hi.s performances. In 
1827 he was elected Lord Keetor of the nni- 
ver.sity of Glasgow, and received the uiiusiial 
honour of re-election the two following years. His 
later publications did not add to his fame. Ho 
(lied at Boulogne, loth Juno ISW, and was buried 
hi W<jHtininstev ^Udiey, a Polish uolileman scatter- 
ing dust on his coHin himi the grave of Kosciusicti. 

Campbclt is an established English clansic. 
With the young The Ptettsuras of Ilojte should ever 
be a fai'onrite ; n liile readers of maturcr yeara 
will linger witli delight over the silvan scenery and 
tender domestic scones of Gcrtritde. It is in his 
lyrics, liowovor, that Caniphell has soared highest 
into the heaven of song — Hohcnlhuhn, Yc Mariners 
of Emjland, and The Battle of the Baltic, cannot 
ho inatcliod in the language. Than these lyrics 
nothing can be more simple, 'more spirited. Once 
read, they cannot he foig-otten. They will fan the 
jtatnotism of many geiieratioiis, Sec his Life and 
Lctlees by W. Bisattie (181Q), and Cyrus Rettding’s 
Literary Ilcminiseoices of Cantpbcll (1800). 

Caiupbell Island, a lonely island to the south 
of New Zealaml, in 52'“ 3i* S. lat., and 109“ 12* E. 
long. Though it i-isos to a height of 1498 feet, and 
is only 85 srp in, in area, it is yet valuable on 
aeconiit of its harhours. It is also scientifieally 
interestin'', hehig volcanic, and displaying a rich 
and rare llora. I)iscovered in 1810, it sei-vcd as an 
observatory during the Transit of Veiins in 1874. 

Cnmpbcitowii, a royal burgh sunl .seaiHut of 
Argyllsriiro, on tlie B. coast of the iienin.suln of 
Kintyre, 83 miles SW. of Glas^w by water. It 
eiu'vos round the liead of a sea-wcli (2J x j mile), 
which is shcltored by Davarr Island (309 feet liigh), 
and forms a magiiilieent liavlKmr. A sculptured 
granite cross, supposed to Iiave been bi-ought from 
Oronsay or Iona, and to date from the 12th 
century, .stands in the main .nti'cet. The place is 
aa important iishiug centie, and has unwcirds of 
twenty whisky distilleries. It unites witu the Ayr 
burglis to return one member to parliament. l)r 
Novmau Maclcod was a native. Pop. ( 1841 ) (>797 ; 
(1881) 7693. 

Canine, Joachim riKrxiacir, a German educa- 
tiojiist, uorn near Holzmindeii in 1746, was tutor 
for a time to the hrotliers Ilumlioldt, and minister 
in Potsdam. After serving ivith Basedow {([.v.) 
at the Philanthropic in Dessau, he founded an 
institution of liis own, and in 1787 niulcrtook tlio 
reorganisation of the school-system in nruiiswick, 
where he also establi.slied a large imblishiiig house. 
He died 22(1 October 1818, His theoi'ctical ivorks 
on education were of importance in their time, and 
liis German Dictionary (5 vols. 1807-11), though 
weak in its historical department, is still of value. 
His books for the young (37 vols. 4th ed. 18^) 
have been remarlcnbly pojmlar, especially Pohinson 
dev Jiinacrc {lODtli eif. 1384; Eng, trans. 185.5). 
Sec liis Life by Leyser (2 vols. Bruns. 1877). 

CJllllRCacliy (San Francisco tie 6V/»//)crf(c), a 
seaiKU't on the west side of the pcnuisula of 
Yucatan, on a bay of the same name. It has a 
citadel, university, naval aciuleiny, and sbinhnild- 
irig docks. The haven is safe, but very shallow, 
and tiie trade, principally in logwood and wax, has 


greatly fallen off; while cigars and palm-leaf hats 
are almost the only manufactures. Pounded in the 
middle of the Kith century, it was taken, occupied, 
and burned by buccaneers in 1085. Pop. (1880) 
12,(KM), Campeaeby gives' name to a state of 
Mexico. 

Cainpcacliy Wood. See Locayooh. 

Caiiipeffgio, Louhnzo, Gahdinai-, was born in 
, 1472, of aiumleLlalogncaefamily. He studied law, 
and maiTied early, taking holy orders aftor liis 
wife’s death. He was made Bisliop of L’eltri, and 
amrtlvy Leo X. on a mission to the Empevor Maxi- 
milian, being created a cardinal in liis ahsonco 
(1517). Next year he visited Jinglam! as paiial 
legate to incite Henry VHT. against the Thuks, 
anil was well received. In 1524 he obtained tlio 
bishopne of Salisbury ami the archlnsliopric of 
Bologna, and he presided the same year at llio 
Batislmu diet ; in 1528 lie was despatched to 
England to bear the famous divorce suit of 
Homy VIII. against Catharine of Aragon. I’er- 
plcxcd betwixt his own private instructions, pity 
aiul regard for the unhappy iiueeu, the dulnons 
counsels of Wolsoy, and the imperions impatieiico 
of the king, and racked the wliilo hy the pains of a 
severe gont, tlie cardinal ended by displeasing all 
partic.s ; and his final revoking' of the cause to 
lloiiic led ultimately to the kings mpturo with the 
jiapal court. Cainpeggio died at Itomo in 153'.). 

Camper, Phteh, anatoniLst, born at Leyden 
lltli May 1722, studied there, and heeame pro- 
fessor of Medicine in 1750 at Pranekei', in 1755 at 
Amsterdam, anti in 1765 at Groningen. In 1773 
he resigned bis post, and, on being eloctcil a 
meinber of tlie state council in 1787, venioved 
to the Hague, whore he died, 7th April 1789, 
Camper was distinguished nob only for the services 
he rendered to anatoinv, surgery, ob.stetrics, and 
medical jurisprudence, but also ns a promoter of 
the fine arts, lie was remarkably skilful in pen- 
and-ink drawing, painted in oil, omlio.s.sed, and 
even acquired considcrablo experience ns a sculptor. 
For his oliservations on the facial angle, see article 
Skull. His work on the coiinoctioii of anatomy 
with the art of drawing was an inqiovtant coutvibu- 
tion to the theory of art. His collected writings, 
with plates, appeared at Paris (3 vols. 1803). 

Caiiipcrdowii (Dutch Vainpcrduin), a broad 
tract of low dunes in North Holland, about 25 miles 
N. of Haarlem, separating the .small hamlet of 
Cami) fi-om tbe Gorman Ocean, is famous for tlio 
victory obtained oil the coast here tiy Admiral 
Duncan (rpv.) ovQv tin* Dutch (leet midov Admiral 
van Winter, October II, 1797. Duncan was croatod 
Vi-scount Diincan of (.’amperdown, his son (in 1831 ), 
Eavl of CamjievdmvH. 

€fliiip Followcr.S are the sutlers and dealers 
in smalTwnres who follow an army. In India, 
owing to tlio peculiar lialiits and (instoms of tlio 
natives, and the large number of servants retained 
hy European troops, tlm camp followois Hometimes 
number four times tlio uetnal force : comjirising 
servants, gi'ooins, grass-cutters, mule ami caniol 
drivers, watev-cuvricys, sutlers, snako-charnicvs, 
daiicci-s, conjurer, s, and women. Even in Enropiaui 
armies they are necessary; they are at all nines 
nnder the control of the' coiniiiamling ofiicor, Imt 
only subject to military law when in tlio field. 

Caiiipluuisciu Wii.m’.i.M, a ( levmau jiaiuter, 
born 8th February 1818 at Diisseldorf, am! from 
1859 profeasor in the art ncndeiny tbero, lie was 
RlMicially famous for battle-pieces-— scenes from 
CroinwelTs Iwittlcs, tlie Thirty Years’ War, the 
wars of 1866 and 1870~aiid painted many notable 
port'raits of soldiers and equestrian iiguro.s. Ho 
died 10th June 1885. 
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CamyJiCHiC, or Campiiilbne, is an ai-tilieial 
variety of cuinplior obtained from turpentine, by 
acting thereon with tlie dry vaiiour of Irydrochloric 
<aeid, and keeping the wliolo at a low tenipei-ature 
by iinmer.sing the vcKsel in a freezing mixture. A 
solid substance is jn-odueed, wliicli sepnrat&s in 
white crystalline pisins, and ban the taste and 
agreeable aromatic smell of common nnluml 
camphor. The name (Jamphenc lias, however, a 
wider signitication, being applied to the Avliolo 
class of oils isomeric with turpentine, of wliieh the 
best known are the oils of bergamot and Icmoit. 

Caiupliinc is tlie name aiiplieil to a variety of 
.spirit of turpentine obtained from the I^ihus 
austmlia of the Houtliern .stato.s of America, and 
formerly used as an illnminant in this country. It 
is v(!ry volatile, burning freely with a pure white 
brilliant light. Its vapour forms with air a very 
explosive mixture. Under this name are nomc- 
times sold burning oils in which the illuminating 
power has been ineveased by the addition of 
camphor. 

Camphor is a solid essential oil whieli is foimd 
in many plants, and may he separated from many 
essential <uIk. It pavticulavly ahimuds in ccrUxiu 
species of Lauraceiu ( (p v. ). 'I'lie principal source of 
the eaiiiplior of commei'cc is the Uamphor Laurel 
fVoa;j/iwm),atree of China, 
apan, Formosa, and Cochin-China, and which has 
been introduced into Java and the West Indies. 
Camphor is cliielly imported in tlie crude or 
unrenned state from Formosa and Japan, where 
tho wood is out into chips and distilled with water, 
the vapour of camphor rising with the steam being 
collected in the head of tlio still. After collection 
camphor oil drains oil’, which is used in China for 
rlieumatism. In tho vcllning jn-ocoss tlie grains of 
imimi'o camphor tue dctacaed, and being intro- 
duced, along with a small proportion of ciuicklime, 
into a large globular glass vessel in fpiantitics of 
about 10 lb., are reheated, when iirst the water 
n.se.s in steam, and is allowed to escape at a small 
aporturo ; and thereafter, this aporturo hciiig closed, 
the camphor sublimes and resolidifies in tho intenor 
upper jjart of tlie ilaslc ns a semi-transparent cake, 
leaving all tho impurities lioliiiid. Tlie llitsks arc 
then cooled and broken by throwing cold \Yater on 
tliem, and the camiilior taken out an<( sent into 
market. Tlie glass globes employed are called hy 
an Italian name, bomkVo, the sublimation of 
cam])lii)r having hecu first prnetiseil in Venice. 
Camplior has also of recent years heen sent into tlic 
market sublimed in almost powdery ciystals, ns 
‘ fiowers of campliov,' a very convenient fonn for 
piiarnuiceiiticnl purposes.— Camplior was unknown 
to the Greeks and Komaus, but lias been highly 
I'alued since ancient times in the East, and was 
first brought to Enroi'u by the Arabs. It Is a 
white tough solid, .slightly lighter than water, and 
liai’ing tlie formula C'j.jHioC. It is very sparingly 
soluble ill W'atev, but freely soluble in alcohol, 
ether, acetic acid, and the essential oils. It fuses 
at 347“ (17i)“ C.), and boils at .399“ {204" C.), but 
volatilise.s somewhat rapidly at ordiiiarj' tenipera- 
tuve.s. When sot lire to, it burns with a white 
smoky flame. Thrown upon water, it lloats, and 
may be set lire to, when the currents gcnerateil 
alike from tho gradual .solution of the camphor in 
the water and the irregular burning of the jiieces, 
cause a curious rotatory motion. It hn.s a peculiar 
iiot aromatic taste, and an agrecnblo ohamcterbtic 
odour. 

Camphor in used alike in European and oriental 
medicine, hoth internally and externally, as 
temporary stimulant. It is frequently eniployeil in 
gout aiut rheumatism. In small doses it acts as 
an ancKlyne and antispasmodic ; in very large doses 


it is an irritant poison. It is geiievallv reckoned nn 
anapiinidisiac, although some maintain that it has 
an opposite action, Its alcoholic .solution, and 
liniments in which it is the principal ingredicat, 
are much used for external application in sprains 
and hmisc.s, eliilblaiiis, chronic thenmalisin, and 
piamlysis. The i«lour of camphor is l ery noxious 
to insects, and it is therefore much used for 

| ire.scrviiig natural histoi v specimens, and its fumes 
lave been from early times regavdeil as of anti- 
septic value, an oi>iiiii)u conlirmed hy recent 
bacteriologists, liasonil in 184.') laid special .stress 
on the value of camphor. 

The llonico or Sumatra Cainplmr of coiiinieiee, 
Konietinies called Hard Camphor, is the produce 
of Dryobalamps aromedkut a largo tree of the 
imlcr Jlipterocarpciv, The ciiiiii'lior is obtained 
by cutting down the tree, mid splitting it into 
small pieces, being found in crj’staUine masses in 
natural cavities of the wood. To this substance 
the Chinese ascrilie oxtraordiiinry medicinal virtues, 
HO tliat it Ls sold among them at sometimes more 
than fifty times the price of conimon camphor. 
Hence, iil'tlioiigh the fiirm of camplior earliest known, 
it no longer apiioms in European commerce. Its 
e<mmosiU<m is Oi„H,gU, and it civu be ciiuvevted 
into coiiiiium cam|ihoi' by the action of nitric acid. 
The same tree also yields a ‘camphor oil’ isomeric 
with oil of tiiriientinc, CjgH,,-. This is collected by 
tapping or felling the tree, A third l ariety, Nyai, 
or liliiinca Camphor, of interinediatc hnt still liigli 
value, is manufactured at Canton from Jilnmca 
Imhami/cra, a tall hcrbaceims composite. Its 
chemical cuniposition is identical with the last. It 
is coiismncd in Chinese meilicinc, and in perfuming 
the finer sorts of Indian ink. Winilar crystnllme 
)>o(lies RC)iarate from the oils of bergamot, ncrqli, 
thyme, buchu, sassafras, &c., but are of no special 
importance. 

€Allll)i« a family of artists of some note, nt 
Cromona, in (ho middle ami near the close of the 
10th century. Givuo Campi, the t)ldo.st brotliev 
( 1000-72), stuiiio<l painting, sculpture, and arelii- 
tvetnro under Ginlio itomano, and lias left a lino 
ftltar-pioco at Cremona, full of the Venetian heauty 
of colouring.— A xtomjo Oasii ‘1 was a successful 
imitator of Correggio, and liad some merit as nn 
architect and engraver. Ho wrote a chronicle of 
Ills native place, and died after 1501 .— Vincenzo 
CAMP i(<lied 1591) e.xeelled in small figures; some 
of his portraits and paintings of fruits aUo are 
higlily valucil.— IlKRNAimiNo CA:\n*i (1522-90) was 
the son of a goldsmith, and possihly a kinsman of 
the throe hrotliem Caiiipi. He studied first uiidor 
Ciiulio, but HOttU excelled iiia mastev. AltlmugU 
lie imitated tho works of Titian with such success 
tlmt it lias iicen dillicult to distinguish the coiiies 
from the originals, he is not imrely Venetian in 
his stylo, Imt Ixirniwed much fi'om noth Correggio 
and itapliael. Many of Jiis uorks are found in 
Mantua and Cremona, and are highly vahietl. 

€mni>i»ns (Sao Cahlos ue), n town of BrazU, 
on a fertile plain, 4-4 miles NW. of Sflo Paulp. 
There are large colteo and srigaf plantations in 
the suri'oiindiiig district. Pop. 12,000. 

CtUiilriilCy a barren district in tho provinces of 
Antwerp and Limburg in Belgiuin (q.v,). 

CaiUiriOJi Is the common name of plants belong- 
ing to the generic Lychnis and Bilene (q.v,). 

€aiiii>ioii, Edsiund, the first of the Englisli 
Jc-Hiiit martym, nicknauied ‘the pope’s champion,’ 
was born in 1540, .the Ron of a London titulesman, 
and was brought uji nt tlie new IJluecont school. 
Being a bright and well-spoken lad, he was in liis 
thirteenth year selected to pronounce an haiangue 
before Maire Tudor on her triumphant entry into 
London. Later on, at St Joliu’s College, Oxford 
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(]o(36), lie ‘greeted Elizaljetli aiul the Earl of 
Leicester wifcli a similar disiilay of oratoiy. Tlio 
(jiieeii conipliineiited him on liis eloquent toiij^me. 
He hficaiiie the most pomilar man tat the universitv, 
hwt he still hankered attev the old voUglon, which 
ho hail /ii'rtt abainloncd by taking tlie non’ oatli 
of supremacy, and afterwards more publicly by 
receivin''’ deacon’s orders in the CImrcli of Ihigland, 
III 1569 lie left Ox^rd and lietook liiuisclf to Ire- 
land to help ill re-estahlifihing the Dublin University. 
But becoming suspected of leatiing.s towards Itoiiie, 
and feavLug arrest, ho c.seaped to 'l)ouai, and .shortly 
afterwards joined the Society of Je.siis in Bohemia. 
In 1380 he was recalled from Prague, n'licre bo was 
]>rofessor of Rlietoric, to accuiupany Parsons on the 
Je.suit inisrsion into England, His career in Eng- 
land wus brief but eventful. Por twelve months 
he eluded tlie pnr.snivants, while no man in 
the country was more talked of. The audacity of i 
his controvcr.sial manifesto known as Campion’s 
‘ Brag and cliallengc,’ wliieli was followed by his : 
Dcceui lhithii''x, oi’ ‘Ton Itoasims,’ printed at a j 
secret press sot np in StonorPark, greatly irritated ' 
Ills opponents. In July loSl he wa.s caught at 
Lyford, and sent up to London, tied on horseback, 
iv'itli a paper stuck on his hat inscribed ‘ Campion, , 
the Seditions Jesuit.' Ho was tried on a charge of 
conspiraey of which lie was undoubtedly innoeent; 
for ft is to bis credit tliab, unlike lus Iji'ethron 
Parsons, Holt, and othova, ho never meddled ^Yvtlr 
jiolitienl plots, The eonforonces lield liy him in the 
Tower and the proceedings of his trial nmdo a con- 
sUlornblo sonsatinn botii in England and on the j 
Continent. Ho tvas executed M’itli two soenlnr 
in'icsts on Docembor 1, 1581 ; and, M'itli other 
sufioi'crs in the same cause, tvas hcatilied by Loo 
XIII, in 18815. The beat and fullest account of I 
Campion and of the papal attack upon England 
under Gregory XIII. will bo found in Edmund , 
Cunwion ; a ' liiognmhy, by lliehavd Simpson I 
(18(17). I 

€amP'incctlll&'s are gatherings of devout 
jieitjons, held nsuall>’ in thiniy-popiilated districts, 
and continued fov sovoval days at a time, with the 
view of securing jirolongod and nniiitorrupted 
religious exercises, AHsotnblioH of a like kind have 
been more or less usual at vnriouH periods in the 
liistory of tlie ChrlKtinn Clmrcli ; but it was in con- 
nection with ^Methodism in America tliat sueli 
nicotings became ospeeially prominent. The in- 
tvoductlon of the pvotvac.ted ca\up-m,cetiugft into 
England in 1790 oy Lorenzo Dow, led to the 
sejmration of the Primitive Methodists from the 
Avosloyans. 

tJaiiipobasSO, a town of South Italy, among 
the Apenniiie.s, 52 miles N. of Benevoiito by rail. 
It has sevei'al tine churohes and important manu- 
factures of cutlery. Pup. 13,591. — Tlie province 
(formerly Molise) is very mimiitaimnis, and little 
of the land is cultivable, Tlie chief industry is 
sheep- raising. Area, 17C1 sip, m. ; pop. (1881) 
3C5,4,'j4. 

Caillpobctllo, two towns (jf .Sicily. ( 1 ) CamI’O- 
nELLo i)i Licata, 17 miles N. of Licata by rail, 
with sulphur inhies. po|). 7481.— (2) Caiui’OIIKij.o 
ni jMAi!}5Aito, 32 niite.s -S.SE. of Trapani by rail, 
M’ith famous quarries, wliieli were worked by the 
Homans. Pop, 0580. 

CailipO'Foi’lilio, a village of Nortlieni Italy, 

(J mile.s SIV. of Udine, is celehruLed for the treaty 
of peace liere concluded on 17tii October 1797 
between Austria and the Eroneh Bepublic, wliose 
army, under Bonajiarto, after subjugating Italy 
( 1795), luul crossed the Noric Alps, and tlireateneil 
Vieiiim. Austria ceded the Netherlaiuls, Milan, 
aiul Mantua, and received as compensation Istria, 
Dalmatia, and tlio left bank of the Adige, witli 


tlie cajiital, Venice ; wliilo France took the remain- 
ing territory of Venice, its possessions in Albania, 
and the Ionian Islaiul.s. 

Caiupoina'iies, Pkdko Hodukujez, Oot:nt 

OE, Spanish statesman and writer, horn in Asturias 
in 1723, liold many jiosts under Charles III., and 
in 1780-01 was iirosidout of the council of state. 
Ho died February 3, 1802. Besides an account of 
tlio antiquities of Cartlmgo, he puhlisliod ( 1774) the 
first good Si'anisli treatise <>n political economy, 
and a work on the education of artisans ( 1775). 

Campos, Bag Sai.vadou dos, a town in the 
Bi'azilian lu'ovineo of Uio do Janeiro, on the 
i'avaliyba, which is navigaiile for small craft to 
this point, 30 miles from its mouth. It has some 
imposing buildings, line wharves, and a trade in 
eonee, sugar, brandy, and timber; and tlio enter- 
prise of the people 'has introduced tramways and 
the electric liglit. Pop. 1.5,000. 

Cnillpo Santo (‘holy field’) is tlie Italian 
and Spanisli name for a ecmiotoi'y or bnrying- 
gromul, especially for one inclosed hy an arwwle. 

HeO ClCMETEItV. 

CaiiiDvcre, now called ViuiK, Vkeuk, or Teh- 
Yeue, and fumusvly often Avrltteu CAJii’iiiiiK, a 
small fortified town on the north-east of the 
island of Waleheroii, in the Netlicrlands pvovineo 
of Zealand, witli a jmrt on the Veorga(^, n-hich 
soparaboH ^Yaloheron from Horbli Bovolaml. The 
town lias fallen into decay; hut its foviiior pros- 
polity is iinlieated by sucli largo oilifluos as tho 
town-liouse and oatliedml ehuveh. Pop. about 1)00. 
In 1304 Oainpvore was tho sneuu of a battle betu'ceu 
'VVilliam, Ciovorucir of Holland, and Gny, C,!oujibof 
Flanders j In 1672 tho Spaniards wore driven away; 
and in 1809 tho town was bnmhavtled and ocoupied 
(luring tho disastrous ■\Valehoi'oa ox]ioditiim. For 
threo and a half cunturics it was tho seat of a 
Scottish factory. IVolfaert van Borsciloii, Lord 
of Caiujivovo, having in 1444 imvri'iod Mary, lifbli 
daughter of Jaiiie.s I. of Scotland, a facitory of 
mcroiiants was forinod, ami liy contraet l)i)tweeu 
I tho royal Imvghs nf Scotland ami the United Pro- 
vinces, Campvore became the only staple port, tho 
merchants resorting thither to ilo buHiiicss. Tlio 
factoi’s ohtaiimd froodom from several duties, and 
tlio right of being govorned liV tho law of Scotland, 
having a Lord (Jonsorvator u’liii was su]ii'eimi judge 
in airmattors, and a Scots church was maiiitaimid 
hove from 1513. No factor migdvt sottlo at Camp- 
vero without tlio written autliovity of llic com- 
missioiiors of royal hurglis of Scotland, who took 
security for Ills lionourable behavimii'. In 1795 tlie 
Batavian Hepublic withdrew the privilogos, and the 
factory was broken up, but tlie cimsorvatomlii]' was 
lield a.s a sinecure long after tlie necessity for the 
oflic.e had ceased, the name of Sir Alesaudov FoYvioY 
appearing in the Edinbitfijh Almumte as ‘Con- 
servator at Cainpvere ’ so lately as 1847. 

Uaiuiuu'.iiii, Vijjcknzo, painter, was bovii at 
Borne in 1775. The school of wliich he became the 
hojul was founded on the tlicatricn! antique stylo 
of the French iiainter Davitl. His most inpiortant 
Works are ancient Koman or scrijitiiral .subjects; 
his ‘Incredulity of Tlionnts ’ was copied in liiosaio 
for St Peter’s. He died at Home, Seiitembor 2. 
1844. 

Camus, AUMANI) Oa.ston, Frotmli revolutionist, 
was born at Paris in 1740, A zealous and asootio 
Janseiiist, and a master of ecclesiastical law, he 
was elected Advoeate-geiieral of the Froncli elorgv, 
and in 1780 niemlmr of the States-general liy the 
people of Paris. He now appeared as the resoluto 
too (if the aucioub regime, gained \HisscsHum of and 
publislicd the so-calJod lied Book, with its details of 
expenditure so disadvantageous to tho court and it-s 
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iiuinstera. After tiie (liylit of Louis XVI., Camus, 
with Montmoriu, Lafayette, aiul Bailly, accused 
the king of treason and conspiracy, and insisted on 
tlio snpni’ession of all orders and corporations l>ase<l 
on heretlitary riglits. As conservator of tlio national 
archives, he rendered an important service hy ine- 
Borviiif' from destruction tlio old doenments of the 
aholished corporations and institutions. Ho was 
absent in Belgium during the king’s trial, hntsent 
liis vote for death, Early in 179.3, while on his 
mission to make a prisoner of Uumoinioz, Canms 
himself and his four colleagnea wore seizeil and 
delivered over to the Austrians } hut, after an iin- 
prisonmoiit of two and a half yeans, ho was ex- 
clianged for the daughter of Louis XVI. On his 
lofcnrn to Paris iio was made niemlier, and after- 
'\vards president, of tlio Council of Five Hundred, 
hilt resigned in May 1797, and devoted his time to 
literature. Trno to his nrinciplas, he votwl against 
Napoleon’s proposed life-eonsiilsliip. He died of 
apoplexy, Novomhev 2, 180I. 

Caiinvood, a dyewood ohtained from Bnjjhia 
niiUla, a legnminmis treo (suh order Cjvsalpinjeai), 
a native of Angola. It is at llrst white, hut turns 
rod on exposure to air. It prodncc-s a iiiior and 
viclier red tlnui Brazil-wood (f].v.), and isvorj* per- 
manent. Iko'wiiDil, very aiimlar in its properties, 
hut yielding a dnller cofimr, is said to he produced 
liy the same tree. 

Cniiiit <^1' Galii-kk, the sceno of our Lord’s first 
miriwilo, and the hirtliplaco of Natlianaei, was 
luitnatod in the noiglihourliood of (/'anornanm, to 
the W. of tho Soa of Haliteo. Two modern villages 
claim to represent the sacred site, and good author- 
ities aro divided us to tho idcntilication. The one 
village, now called Kofr Konna, is 4^ miles NW. of 
Na/iu'otli j tho other, Kana cl JelU, is h miles N. 
of Nazuretli. lioldiwon supports the claim of tho 
latter. Stanley hoklH the claims to ho almut 
enually well inado out, Condor suggests thospriiig ' 
or Ain Knna, still iieavor Nazarotlj,' as a prunnhlc 
bite. 

(laiinail (‘low-land’) was tho name originally 
applied to the low coast-land of Palostmc on 
the Moditorranenn, inliahltcd by the Cnnaanitos 
(strictly so called), as opposed to the moiuU-ain-land 
(ef. Numbers, xiii. 20) \ and in tliis original sense 
the name is still applied in Isa. xxiii. 11, to tho 
Plueniciaii, and in Eeph, il 5, to tho Philistine 
eoast-laiul. Just as with tho iiamo Palestine 
( =i Philistia) at a later period, the name Canaan 
became extended to tho whole eoiuitrj', yet only to 
tho part west of tho Jordan, the part east of Jordan 
being contrasted witli it as the ‘ Land of Gilcml.’ 
The poojilo and tlioiv progenitor (lion. ix. 18 cl 
scq.) ^I’ero named after their dwolHng-plnco, the 
Hobrow use of tlio verl) kuna' {nik/mu' = ‘to Ire 
bowed, sunken, subdued’) loadily lending itself 
to a reforeneo to the {:oni|Ucst of the Cnnnanitcs. 
See Paujstink. 

€aiiaaiiltCS) in the Old To.stament, a name 
very fvoipicntly used to include all the heathen 
inhahitants of the country between the Jordan and 
the Mcilitorranoan. In the time of the Patriarchs 
they apiicar a people in some degree civilised, 
cultivating their InndH and living in towns; and 
hy the time of Joshua their coiiutiy w'as thickly 

S iled, and studded with walled towns, each 
cr its oM’ii king. Their religion was n licentious 
Avovship of Baal and iishtorcth, ns tho productive 
powois of nature. Tlieir subjugation by Joshua 
wiis merely temporary, and it wiis only hy degrees 
tliab they wovo made tributary. 'Die nortliern 
tribes of Israel wore largely intermixed witli the 
Cannanito element, as is shown many centuries 
later by the name Galilee ( ‘ circle of the henthon’). 
The tenacity of tlie Caniiaiiite rnco is .seen from the 
96 ' 


fact that tho fortress of the Jehusites (Jemsaleni) 
was not conquered till the time of David, and that 
the reniaindci* of tlio Canaanites wore first reduced 
to vassalage hy Solomon. According to Sayce, 
‘M. Clermont-danncau has shown that the pre.sent 
peasantiy of Cnmaan are the descendants of the 
ancient Caniwnitea, partly of Semitic, and partly of 
non-Scmitic blood.* In many passages of the Old 
Testament the name Camanites lias its more 
restrictoil sense, signifying one of the peoples of 
Pale.stiue which dwelt on the low ground on the 
sea-coast to the north of Carmel— i.o. the Plue- 
niclans. Hence it is tliat tlio word ‘Canaanite’ 
sometimes in the Prophets is synonyiiums ■ivith 
‘ merchant.’ Sec Pikenioian.s. 

Tlio derivation of tlic name Canada 
is objure, bub it is believed to have its origin in an 
Indian word kannatha, meaning n village or collec- 
tion of huts. The siippo.sitidn is that Jacques 
Cartier, hearing the term used by the Indians in 
connection with tlieir Bcttlcnients, applied it to 
tho whole of the country. Canada origiiiaily com- 
priscii the oxtensivo mngo of territory ns far west 
as tho Missls-sippi, inchuling the great lakes, which 
was ceiled to Great Britain by Franco in 1703. 
Snlisequently, at the tcriiiinatioii of the "War of 
Independence. It was limited to tho region now 
occujiied hy the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
descriljed prioir tn 1867 as Upper and Lower Canada 
respectively. 'What is known as the Donunion of 
Canada i.s a confederation of tho colonies of British 


North Ainoriea, constituted iri 1867 by tho British 
North America Act of that year (30 'V^icb, chap. 3), 
Upper and lAiwcr Canada, "Noi’n Scotia, anil New 
Bmnswick wore the iii-st to unite under tho provi- 
sions of that statute. Tlie Hudson Bay Territory 
was acquired from the company of that name, a 
imrtioii of it formed into tho province of Manitoba, 
the remainder designated the North-west Tcni- 
tories, and lioth wore admitted into tho confoclera* 
tlon in 1870. Part of tho North-west Territories 
was subsequently divided into districts ns follows : 
In 1876 Keowatiii; in 1882 Assiniboin, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta, and Athabasca. In 1871 British 
Colmnbia, and in 1873 Prince Edward Islivntl, 
liocamc iiartics to the Union, which now inohulcs 
the whole of British North America, except New- 
foundland. 

Geof/raphu and Phisiml yls7JCf;f.-*Canada is 


Geography and rhmmU ylswcrf.-^Uanaiia is 
houmted on tho N. by the ./i.retic (Icean, on tho W. 
by the I’neilie und Alaska, on the E. by Nowftmud- 
land and tho Atlantic, and on tho S, by tlio United 
I States. Both tho Atlantic and Pacific sliorc.s 
ahonntl in deep indentations forming magnificent 
barhoui-s and aUolterail hays. On tho Atlantic the 
principal hay is the Bay of Fmuly, reamvkablo for 
its high and nishing tide, the water vising from 
12 to 70 feet ; theie is also the Hudson Bay, con- 
nected with the Atlantic by Hudson Straits, really 
an inland sea with an area of 360,000 sq. m., and 
the Gulf of St Lawrence, 80,000 sq. m. in extent. 
The most striking ^Jhysienl featiiias of Canada are 
the Kocky Mountains, tho Laurentian Itancc, anil 
the chain of immense fresh-water lakes. Hills of 
no great height skirt the coasts of Nova Scotia, 
Cope Breton, and Labrador, and tho southern 
bank of tlie St Lawrenco is fringed bv the NOtro 
Dame Mountains (also called the SluckHuock Moim- 
tiuns), a spur of the Appakcljians, the highest 

C -ts of which (4000 feet) are in GaaiJil. The 
nrentiaii Itange extends along tho north side of 
the St I^wrence, the Gttnwa River, and then 
i stretches away to Lake Superior and tlio north, the 
length of tlie laiigc being about 3500 miles. It 
'■forms tho watei-slicd between Huclson Bay and the 
! St Lawrence, and varies in height from lOOO to 
-3000 feet. The eastern portions of Canada are 
generally M'ell timljered, and the same remark 
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fuiplics to IJritisli Colimihia, and to the North-west 
Tei'vitorios novtli the Saskatchewan. Westward 
of tlte Ked Itiver, liowever, between the 49tli and 
ootli parallels of latitude, thoro is an immense 
fertile plain, suitable for general agriculture and 
grazing (tlio eastern end being about 800 feet, tiiul 
the western about 3000 feet, above the level of the 
sea), extending nearly to the Eocky Slountains. j 
This range consists of triple chains with valleys ' 
between ; the most easterly has the greatest oleva- . 
tion uoav the 52d parallel, the highest peaks being ' 
Mount Brown (16,000), Mount Murchison (IS, 780), 
and Mount Hooker (15,700). The average height 
of the cliai!! is from 7000 to 8000 feet. Canada is 
well watered, the map ]»re-senting a network of 
lakes and lir’ers. Tlie system of the St Lawrence 
alone, with the great lakes Snporicjr, Huron, 
Michigan, Erie, and Ontario {l)etween the last 
are the colehrafced falls of Niagara), drains an 
area in Canada of 330,000 sg. m. {see North 
America in ‘Stanford’s Compendium’ — United 
State.s, by Hayden— Canada, by Sclwyu). The 
area of the lakes is about 90,000 aq. in. — Lake 
Superior in (530 feet above the sea-level, aiul Lake 
Ontario, 234 feet— and with their outlet they form 
tlie greatest fvesh-watev way in the world. Other 
important lakes are AVinnipeg {9000 .sq. in.), 
AYmnipegosis (3000), Manltnha (2100), Lake of the 
AV'oods (1500), Great Slave (12,000), Groat Bear 
(10,000), and Athabasca (3000). 

Next to the St Lawrence, the cliief rivoM are 
the Saskatchewan and the AViniiipeg, llowlng into 
Lake Winnipeg, and the Nelson, flowing from it 
into Hudson Bays the Asfliniboine and the Hod 
River, which join their waters to How into Lake 
AA’innipog! the Albany and tlm Churchill, empty- 
ing into Hudson Bay \ tlio Athabasca and the 
Peace rivers, ilowing into Lake Atliabnson, and 
the Slava River, from it into Great Slav’o Lake j 
the ^rackonzio, fed from both the Groat >SIavo and 
the Great Boar lakes, and emptying into the 
Arctic Ocean j the Fraser ancl Thompson, in 
IJrltisir Ctrlumbia, emptying into the Pacnlos and 
in the Eastern provinces, the Ottawa, chief tri- 
butary of the St Lawrence, itself fed by the 
Gatineau and Mntawan ; the Saguenay, emptying 
Lake St John Into the St Lawrence j and the St 
John, wliich Hows into tlie Bay of Fundy, after a 
course of BOD miles in New Brunswick, whioli it 
jiartly separates from the State of Maine, Tlio 
principal islands of the Dominion are : on tho oast. 
Cane Breton, Prince Edward and Magdalen islands, 
ancl Anticosti, in the. Gulf of St lAM’rence ; and 
on the west coast, A^ancouver Island ami Queen 
Charlotte Lslamls. Lying along the north, in tho 
great Arctic Archipelago are imuiense islaiul.s, all 
of which, excejithig (.Treenland, belong to Canada 
(Imperial Order iti Council, 1st vSeptmuber 1880). 
See A^iKitiCA, 

CCimute, — ^'I’bc cold h\ winter and tho heat in 
summer are greater than in Great Britain, but 
the climate is a healthy one. This is demon- 
strated by the returns of the military stations, and 
by the general health and physique of tlie resident 
population. As to the seasons, .suiing eominenees 
two or three weeks later than in Kiigliuid, but tlio 
conditions for the rapul growth of produce — warm 
sunshiiuj ami a suiticicncy of rain — are so favour- 
able tliat the crons of the two countries are about 
equally advanced by the middle of July. Tho 
.spring con.sists of two months, April and May. 
.Summer includes June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber ; autuum, October and part of November. On 
an average, the winter may he said to continiiG 
from the uiukllo of November tt) the eml of Alavch, 
or about and a half months, Between Mani- 
toba and the North-^Yest• ami Onlavio tlieve in a few 
days’ difl'erence in favour of tho latter, Thu same 


may he said of Ontario as compared with Quebec 
and the maritime provinces. British Columbia 
probably posse.sscs the finest climate in North 
America. It lias all tlie advantages of that of 
England without its disadvantages. The follow- 
ing figures show the extreme temperatures in tlio 
principal towns of tlie cUfierent proviucea in 1884, 
the latest ofiicial figures available : 


Toronto (Out.) 

Mas. 

, ,,.80-0“ 

.Mill. 

— m'lr 

Me.iii. 

44-08= 

Montrcnl (Quo,) 


- ‘23-5 

41-07 

Halifax (N.S.) 

...88’0 

— 11-1 

42-07 

8t JohnfN.U.l 

...ari'O 

— Iflo 

40-40 

Charlottetown (P.E.I.),.. . 

,,.81'8 

- -JO-l 

39-45 

Witmlnog (.Unn.) 

■Victoria (13. C.) 

..,88-0 

- -J-l-f) 

30-87 

...80’0 

8-0 

40-97 


The test of the thcrnuuuoter, however, gives a very 
exaggerated iiiij)vessioii of the severity of the Can- 
adian winter. The humiiUty or tho dryness of the 
atinospliero really decides tho comfort or iliscom- 
fort, the hoaltiiiiieas ov unbealtbiness of a climate. 
In Canada, altliougli there are extreme tempera' 
tnres, tho air is always dry, Viracing, and exhilar- 
ating, and consoquenth’ the country is considered 
a very licaltliy one. In the spring and summer 
wild llowers are as common as in 'England. In 
August and Sentomber wild fruits and delicate 
ferns nhound ; all the grain and fruit oro]is grown 
in England nourish ; ami many speeios raised in 
England under glass, siicii as grapes, poaclios, 
moJons, and tomatoes, ripen in Boutliorii Canada in 
the open air. 

Area . — The area of the difibrent province.s and 
districts of Canada is as follows! Ontario, 144,000 
sq. m. (not including snino dismited torritiivy)j 
Quebec, 103,356} Nova Scotia, 21,781 5 NewUvuus- 
wick, 27,322; Prince Eilwavd Island, 2188; Miuii- 
tolia, 60,600 } BvitlBh Columbia, 800,344 5 Pvtnd- 
sional Districts, Assinihoia, 89,700; Saskatchewan, 
100,700; Alberta, 108,600; Athabasca, 106,500 ; re- 
inniiiing territory, 2,144,037 ; total, 8,398,820. Tho 
area or the groat lakes, if added, would probably 
inevonso tlio total to about 3,500,000 sq. 111. For 
nuvposo.s of comparison, it may bo stated tliat 
Canada is nearly as largo as the whole of Europo, 
and about 000,000 sq. m. larger than tlie United 
States without Alaska. 

-According to tho census returns 
of 1871, the population ot tho Dominion nuiuhurod 
3,085,024 (nialos 1,842,174, and females 1,792,850). 
In 1881 it was as follows ; 



Miilon. 

ruiiiiiUix, 

rrliioo JMward Island 

64,729 

64,10-2 

Nova .Secitlft 

220,638 

220.034 

Now Krunswick 

104,110 

167,114 

Qiiebur. 

m,m 

«S0,Bf>a 

(Jtit.ario 

070,-170 

040,768 

Alaiillolia 

37,207 

28,747 

Urilisli Coliiiiibiii 

20,603 

10,060 

The Territories 

28,113 

28,333 


2,188,854 

2,136,060 


Tcifitl 1,324,810 

Of this population 478,235 were horn in the 
British Isles and possessions, 101,047 in I’rinco 
Edward Island, 420,088 in Nova Scotia, 288,265 in 
New Brunswick, 1,327,809 in Quebec, 1,467,988 iii 
Ontario, 19, .590 in hlanitoba, 32,275 in British 
Columbia, 58,430 in tho Canadian North-west 
Territories, 77,753 in tho tTiiited Sfates, and 53, .330 
in other countries. Tlio estimated imnihor of tho 
inliabilaiits in tho summer of 1888 was nearly 
5,000,000. 

By descent there were of Froiich-C'aimiliaiis, 
1,298,929 5 Irish, 957,403 ; English, 881,301 5 Hcotch, 
099,863; AA’’ulsh, 9947 — total Uniteil King<loni, 
2,548,614 ; Cicvmaus, 254,319 ; Indians, 108,547 ; 
Dutch, 30,412; tho balance being cosmopolitan, 
inelxirting Africans, Swiss, Chinese, Scandinavians, 
Italians, Russians, .Spanish and Portuguese, and 
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Icelaiuler.s. Tlio census of tlic Dominion is re- 
eordeil every ton years, but a snpjjJemontan' census 
of the Nortli-wost Territovies was taken m 1885, 
an(l_ of Manitoba in 1880. The popnlntion of 
Assiinljoia, Saskatchewan, aiul Alhorta in 1885 
was ‘18,8(3*2. No comparisons can safely l»e made 
between tlieso figures and those of the censna 
rotarns for the No.rtli-wo.sfc Territories in 1881, as 
the latter \\’oro lai-gclv estimated, and were, more- 
over, applicable to t!i« wluile of the territories. 
The popnlation of iManitoha in 188G was 108,640, 
as compared Avith 0.'),054 in 1881~an increase of 
047 per cent, in the live years. 

Knglish is generally sjjokcn in the Dominion, Imt 
in some parts of the province of Quebec, French is 
tlio only language understood. In the Donimion, 
<iuobec, and Maniloha parliaments, memhej-s may 
adilress the Ilou.se in either language. In Quebec 
province the sncechcs avousnally French. Ollicial 
noticos are pulilisUod in French, with or witliont 
an Eiiglisii translation. In the streets of Quebec 
the iiolicemen do not imderstand nncstinns in 
English, much less reply to them. Mie French 
spoken l>y the h((ftit«n(s, ns tlte French-Canadinns 
are callcu, is a patoi.s which in many respects rc- 
sfiinl)le.H the French of the 17th century more closely 
tlian the Frenoii of modern Faria. Tlio songs of 
tliO Fvcnch-Caiiadians, especially boat-songs, arc 
many and iutorcsting. 

ImHuiis . — According to the census i-eturna of 
1881 there wove 108,547 Indians in Canada. One- 
fourth are in the Eastern provinces, ono-lialf In 
Mnititob.d and tho Nortli-wcst, and ono-foiirth in 
Britisli Columbia. In the older provinces very 
few of the Indians arc of pure blood. They have 
made nmcli progress towards civilisation, and arc 
pi’ineipally ongugod in industrial and agricultural 
OQOuiiatioiis, altliough many still follow hunting 
and /Isliing as a moans of livelihood. The franchise 
was, in 1880, extended to those who possessc*! the 
ncoessiiry property fiualillcatlrms. In tho North- 
west Torrlttirlcs mill British Culumhla the Indians 
are located upon rcservo.s, are boiim instructed 
ill ttgrioultural anil other work by oluccrs of the 
govorninojifc, and own impJomonts and llvastockto 
a considerable value. Endeavours are also being 
made to encourage tlio eduoation of the children 
by the u.stablislniiont of scliools. Tho Indians 
aro supen-ised by the Superiiitendont-goneral of 
Indian allairs, whicii ollico is hold by tho Minister 
of tlio Interior, a niembor of the Dominiun cabinet. 
Tho govcriiiiient oxpeiulitiuo for tho Indian seia'ico 
in 1887 was $1,201,800. 

Iic/ii/ii»i.—T]\QVQ is no state church in Canada, 
and tho utmost religious liberty provail.s. _Accord- 
iiig to the census of 1881, the population inchuled 
1,701,982 Catholies, of ivhom 1,170,718 were in 
(iueljcc, and 320,830 in Ontario; 574,818 Chnrcli of 
England; 070,105 I’resiiytcvians ; 742,981 Metho- 
dists; 200,525 Baptists; 4G,,3.oO Liitheraim; 26,900 
C'ongregatioiialist.s. 

Educutitm . — Long before school boards were 
oslablished in Croat Britain, Canada was in the 
enjoyment of free and uiisectarian education. ' In 
184(3 compulsory taxation for tho suiiport of public 
sclmols Avas for the lirsb time embodied in the law 
of Canada. It avrs also adopted snlKSerptently by 
the other provinces, The details diiler somou’hat 
in tho various proA’Inces, but, generally speaking, 
tiio system, which is iiioro or loss compulsory, is as 
folloAvs : Every toAvnsliip is divided into sections 
sudicleufcly large for a school. Trustees are 
elected to manage tho aflaive, and the expciises 
are defrayed by local i-atos and jivoA’incial govern- 
nient grants. In districts Avliero the inhabitants 
arc strongly divided in their i-eligions oninions, and 
mixed schools aro not possible, the laAV enables 
separate ones to bo provided. This applies only to 
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Ontario, Quebec, ami Manitoba. Teaclicv.s arc 
fcndnetl at iioiuial schools at tlio imblio o.xpenso. 
For those Avho can atlbrd it — and the cost is A-ery 
small — there are sclwcla of n higher grade, man- 
aged also by tnistees. At these, ns Avell as at 
many excellent private cstahlishiiients, a classical 
education is given, and pupils arc prepared for tho 
pj-ofessiona There are uiso colleges and imiversi- 
tics open to youths pvep.aved in tlie loAVor schools. 
Toronto, Kingstitu, Montreal, and other places liavo 
schools of medicine, and tlie leading religious de- 
nominations havo institutions at which young men 
arc prepared for the iiiinisfcry. For the liighei* 
wlueation of girls fcliere are also schools. Iji no 
coiintrA' in tlic Avorhl is good eduoation moro 
generally dift'used tliaii in Canada, and the liighe.sfc 
prizes the country oilers aro open to all, rich and 
poor alike. The principal uinvei'sitie.s are, in the 
onler in Avliich tliey were iouiided, as folloAis ; 
Dalhousie (N.S.), 1820; M'Dill (Qiie.), 1821 ; Ncav 
Brunswick, 1828; Tomiito (Out.), 1828; (Queen’s, 
Kingston {Out.), 1841; Laval ((Jne.), 1852; Mant- 
toha, 1877. The government also established 
(1874) the Koyal Military College at King.stmi 
(Ont.j, Tho foUoAA'ing are the chief scientific 
societies; Iloyal Society of Canada; Natural His- 
tory Socie^ of Montreal ; Cniiailian Institute, 
Toronto; No\’a Scotia Institute; Natural History 
Society, Now Brniiswick ; and Scientillc and His- 
torical Society, "Winnipeg. 

f%cial CondiV/orts.— riic distinctions of caste do 
not exist to the same extent as in the mother- 
country, although there is a careful prweivation 
of those traditions which give the general features 
to English society. Almost every farmer and agii- 
cidtnrwt is the oAvnerof Ins acres— he is his oAvn 
master, and is free to <lo as ho avDIs. This senso 
and stale of indcpondenco permeates the Avliolo 
.s<»clftl system, an<l [irmhices a con<liti<»i of freedom 
unknoAvn in older countries. Canada has passed 
beyond tho mother-country in many social ones- 
tions. Tims, ns regards tho liijiior tiatllc, local 
option prevails; by an Act of tlie Dominion Parlia- 
ment in 1882, marring© with a deceased wife’s 
.sister was legalised; religious libei-ty prevails; 
tlicre is practically free anti nnseetarian edneation, 
and a free ami liberal franchise ; members of parlia- 
ment arc paid for their services ; tho parliaments 
are qnimpicnnia! j and theio is no system for le;^al- 
ising |)aupcrisin, althongli orphans and tlie helpless 
and ngetl of both sexes are not neglected. 

Pimic Laiuls.—"L\iQ public lauils in the A-nrious 
provinces aro under tho control of tho local govern- 
ments, excepting in tho case of Manitoba and the 
Nortli-Avcst Territories, where the lanils are re- 
tained by tho Dominion government, the object 
being, by sale, &c., toobtxaiii a refund of the inoney 
expended in acquiring the territory, and in con- 
structing tlio Canadian Pacific Itaihvay. Every 
enconmgement Is held out to immigration, free 
grants of land being obtainable in moat of the 
provinces, Avliile improved farms, with buildings, 
implements, and machinery, can be purchased 
from the holders on fnvoinahio terms in many 
parts. Ill Manitoba nnd the Norfch-Avest tho 
government olfer free gi-ants of IGO acres of land 
to male settler.-! over eighteen years of age, and 
to females if heads of familica, Avith the riglit to 
pre-empt a similar quantity at from 8s. to 10s. 
lier acre. 

'JS'ade and Cominercc. — The value of the imports 
in Canwla for the year ending Juno 30, 1887, was 
§112,892,236; §105,639,428 being entered for con- 
sumption. The duty collected amounted to 
^2,469,706, equal to §4 ‘03 (19.s.) per head of the 
population. In 1887 tlie imports tom tlie United 
States Avere 427 per cent, of the Avhole, from Great 
Britain 42*6,. the lialance of the imports being from 
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foveign eotiiitries ami other colonies. The following 
table (taken froju the ollicial linmlliook issuwl by 
Canada at the Colonial and Imlifui Exhibition, 
1886) will give an idea <if the nature of the import 
trade. Siinilar lignvo.s are given for 1876 for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

inrs. 

Jlaniitiictiiros of Ivon nii<l 3tccl $10,005,710 $11,057,150 

I. iiiclJil ottiov tliaii iron 1,491,381 2,300,771 

,, silk 0,210,160 2,305,163 

„ cottoiia 0,830,830 0,241,283 

„ woollens 12,707,676 0,053,620 

All other mnmifnctures 21,339,091 17,258,614 

rnoaniulfliiiik 30,012,073 18,050,041 

Itfiw niateiinl 10,062,870 20,035,707 

Coin and hullloii 2,210,085 2,034,214 

inscollniiuoiis 10,908,067 12,671,000 

It win be observed that eonsitlernble changes 
}ia\e taken place since the fonnov year, largely 
owing to the duvolopmont of the nianiifactnres of 
Canada. The imports of manwfaetureti gomla 
ha\'e do(!reased, Init the corresponding industries 
of the Dominion have increased iu a still greater 
ratio. In evidence of this statement, taUe tl»e 
importations of law material. Tlio raw cotton 
imported from 1874 to 1878 (five years) aggregated 
2i>,(>4l,0(K) Ih. h'vom 1881 to 18^ it ineteaseil to 
104,6:28,000 11)., or move tliaii nuatlniple that of 
tlic Ihst period. In tiic same tmie the iinporta- 
tion of wool increased hy 15,439,124 Ih., and the 
exports decreased G,627,uC3 lb., or a dillereiice— 
emnpariiig the two periods— of 22,066,087 Ih. for 
manufacturing. The importation of pig-iron has 
nioi'c than d<nibled also, ajjart frain the lai'go 
q^uautity iiianufactnred in the country. The posi- 
tion of the manufacturing mdiistries of Canada 
in 1881, and the advance made iluvuig the previous 
ton years, may ho gatliered from the following 
table taken from the census returns : 

1671 . 1891 . 

(Jaiiilal luvcstcU 177,694,020 $105,302,623 

AmDiiiifc of .Vearly wages 10,851,000 59,420,002 

Total value of attiolcs pvodnccil . .321, 617,773 309,676,068 

Hands ej)iiiJoyed 187,043 234,035 

Tiie experts of Canada in 1887 were valued 
at S8f),5ir),8n, made np of Caiiadmii proiluco, 
$77, 004, 020, other produce, $8,549,,833, coin and 
bullion and estimated short returns, SrS,002,4ri8. 
Tlie Canadian jnnduce is suijdivided as follows : 
The mine, .?.3,80.'),!h)!) ; the iisheries, S6,S7d,8I0; 
the forest, 820,481,746; animals and their priHlnco, 
S‘24,‘i4()|y37 ; agricultural pmlucts, §18,826,235; 
inanufaotures, S3,070,i)72 ; miscellniicous, §044,361. 

Tlie.se /igtires do not give an accurate idea of 
the total trade of Canada, and the same mviark 
applic.s to the imports. They only embrace the 
outside trade, and do not include the largo biisi' 
ness which uatuvally takes \dacc lietwcen tiro 
inoviiices. It is imjiossible to cfitimate the amount 
of the inter-proviiicial trade. The freight ennimgs 
on the various railways amounted in 1886 to a^mt 
§21,000,000 for tlio carriage of about 15,700,000 
ton.s, ami the canal tolls to §317,043, for 2,317,009 
tons of frei^lit, which shows the inajfuitmle of the 
local carrying trade. The princi]ial countries to 
which gooils were exported in 1&7 were — Great 
ilritain (4S)-G per cent.), the Dnited States (41*3 
per cent.), Newfoniidland, IVest Indies, South 
America, and Au.stralasia. With other countries 
tlie trade is rapidly growing, particularly with 
Clilna and Japan, 1’ ranee, Germany, and other 
European countries. 

Fishen’es. — 'I’ho.se are, as i-egards the area avail- 
able, the largest in tlie world, emlmicing nearly 
5000 miles of sea-coast, in addition to inland sen.s, 
iimuiiierahle lakes, and a great niimljer of rivers. 
Tlie (Usplay made by Camula at the b'islieries 
Exhibition in London m 1883 attracteil much atten- 
tion. The inodiicts of tlie fisheries exported and 
sold ill the I)oiiiiiiion markets in 1886 amounted to 


§18,670,288. The fresli-water lishories are also 
of great importance, the immense lakc.s and rivers 
supplying an ahuiulaiiee of fish of great commercial 
vame, both for home consumption and export, 
liesides providing sportsmen with some of the 
liiiest salmon and trout fishing to he found any- 
where. The values of the yield of some of the 
ririueipal lishe.s in 1886 were : Cod, §4,553,071) ; 
herring, §2,211,498 ; lohstcis, .§2,638,394; salmon, 
§1,370,850 ; mackerel, §1,556,424 ; haddock, 
§747,685; trout, §421,400; sardine.s, §735,642; 
white-fish, ^34,349. Much attention has of late 
Tears been given to the develoinucnt of the hshcries. 
*rhe Dominion Govemment has granted a yearly 
sum of §150,000 as a bounty, to ho divided, accom- 
ing to tsateb, among the vessels and beats engaged 
in the prosecution of the .sea ii.sliories. One result 
bos been tan increase in the mimlier, ami ii <n'oat 
improvement in the luiild aiul eutlit of (isliiug- 
ve-ssela It has also provided fish-l)reoding_ estab- 
lisbineiits, of which tnere are twelve, in diH'orent 
lavts of the Doiuiniou ; luul mUlious of eililde 
islies are yearly hatched and placed in the river.s 
and lakes. 

MiuenUs . — The exports under this liead arc* 
cliieUj’- coal, gold, copiair, iron, jiiio.sphates, Halt, 
antimony, mineral oils, and gyiisum, Gold miiies 
liave lieeii and are being worked in Nova Scotia, 
in Quebec, and thitario, and largely in JJritish 
Columbia, where there arc yet imineiiHo fields to 
open up. Silver mines are being worked in Ontario ; 
and tluit at Silver Islet, Tlmmler llay (on Lake 
Superior), has been the richest yet discovered in 
Canada. Iron ore is found all over tlie Dominion, 
Copper bits 1>een mined to a considerable extent 
both in Quebec and Ontiirio, and the deposits of the 
ore are of great extent. There are ^’ery large coal- 
tloposits iu Kovu .Scotia, The coast of Ilritish 
Columbia is rich in coal of a quality vvhich 
commands a preference in the markets of .Sun 
Erancisco, notwithstanding the high duty. Coal 
is known to exist over a vast region stretching 
from 150 to 200 inile.s oast of tlio Rocky Monii- 
taiiis, and north from tlio frontier for about 1000 
miles. 

Forests . — The forest-products of Canada con- 
stitute one of her most imjiortaiit .sources of 
wealth. They liiid their way to all parts of tlie 
world — to the United States, to the United King- 
dom, and to the Australian colonies. The 
Caii^iaii sawmills are extensive and well a))- 
jminted. The industry in all its stages eiiijilov-s 
largo nmnbevs of inon, as well ns aiVording fruig\it 
to railways ami sliijiping. Among the varieties 
of trees ‘are the maple (hard and .soft), elm, 
hickory, ivonwoixl, pine, Hjivuce, cedar, bemlm\k, 
walnut, onk, butternut, basswood, poplar, cliestnut, 
Hjwan, willow, Idack and wliito hiroh, and nuiny 
ttKwe. 

Amnnds (oul iheir Produce. — Exports under this 
head include live animals, meat, butter, elioese, 
eggs, furs, hides and skins, and wool, and form tire 
laigest item in the classification of the exjiort.s. It 
is a trade wliich lias been largely the growth of 
recent years. In 1874 the total exports' of cattle 
were .39,623 head, of which only 455 wont to Great 
liritain. In 1.887 the mimlje’r hud increased to 
116,274, of wliich 63,622, I'lihied at §5,344,375 
storling, were shipjied to Groat Rritain. In 
addition, the exports under this head included 
18,779 horses and 443,495 sheep. The cattle are 
of good quality, many pedigree and highly prieeil 
cattle liaviii" been imported for the improve- 
ment of the flocks and lierds during the last ton 
years. Henis of .Shorthoriis, llevefovds, Galloways, 
Polled Angu-s, ami Jersey.s lire to he fouiul ‘in 
many parts of Canada, liroat pvogres.s Ims been 
made in dairy-farming, and the factory system lins. 
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lioen latterly iiitrotluccd in the older provinces. 
Tliovo are facttjries for the inannfactiu'e of cliccsc, 
and creainorieH for the inannfactiire of Imttcr. 
The export of Ciinadiau ehecKO to the Unitctl 
King<lom has largely increased within the last 
few years (in 1808 the total was only l,o77,072 
lb,, and in 1887 it was 73,180,517 lb., valued 
at $7,005,083). Tlio export of butter was nearly 
5, 000, 000 lb. In 1887 poultry to the value of 
$107,00.9 wore sliipfjed, largely to the United .States, 
and nearly 13,000,000 dozens of eggs. Hee-kcepiug 
is prolitahly carried on in many paiis of the 
IJominion. 

Aiji’icultHml Produels . — The agricultural exports 
inehide geuoral farin-pvodnce and fruit. There is 
a Dominion Department of Agricnlbnre, with a 
member of the eaiiinet at its head ; and legislative 
authority has recently been obtained for thoestab- 
lisbmonb of five government experimental farms in 
various parts of the Dominion— one at Ottawa, for 
Ontario and Quebec, one each for the maritime 
provinces, Manitoba, tlie North-west Territories, 
and Ih'itisli Columbia— which are expected to 
prove valuable to tlio farming community. Agi-i- 
culLnro is tlie leading interest of the coiintrj’, and 
must remain so for a long time, ennsideriiig the 
immense areas of land that have still tn Im occu- 
j)ied and tilled. With a population of about 
5,0()(>,000, about $43,000,000 of farm-prmluce— 
inehidiiig animals and their products, and agii- 
cnltnrnl prodmte— was exported in 1887, in addition 
to tliat required for homo consumption. Mixed 
fanning is genomlly caiTied on, the Rowing of 
grain and fruit, ytoek-vaising, and dairy-fanning 
beinj:' more or less combined. 

^l<ll^ufact}trcs . — Hiuco 1878 the devolopmout in 
nianufactnving indnsLrics has l)een mom marked 
than during any previous period in the industrial 
history of Canada. The statistics of the increase 
in the" capital invested, mimher of liaiuls employed, 
iS:c., given under the heading of imports, slwnv the 
advance that took jilaco in the decade from 1871 
to 1881. A partial investigation made in 1884-85 
indicated tliat in tlm older provinces there had 
been in 1884 an estimated increase (over 1878) of 
75 per cent, in tine number of haiids cuiploycd, in 
the amount of wages jiaid, and in the capital 
invested i while in the value of the gooils pi-oduccd, 
the increase had been 93 per cent. 

Jiankiiii /. — The iiaid-up caintal investoil in bank- 
ing on the 31sb ilanuary 1888 was $110,355,883, 
and the deposits amouhtetl to $106,351,330, na 
against $32,808,104 in 1868. In addition to the 
ortlinary chartered hanks, there are the pas^oHice 
and government savings-lianks, the deposits in 
which have increased from in 1808 to 

$40,832,275 in 1887, the mimhor of depositors being 
now estimated at 120,000. These figure-s do not 
include the deposits in one or two chartered savujM- 
banks, or investments in the various loan, friomlly, 
and building societies. 

Fiscal Policy . — The poroontage of dnty on the 
total value of goods imported, dutialde and free, in 
1808 wa.s 12 per cent, j in 1878 it was 13‘74j in 1879 
the ‘ national ]i()licy ’ u’as inaugurated, and _ a 
gcnoral increase in tlio tariff sanctioned by pavlia- 
monb. In 1880 the percentage was lt)'34, and in 
1887 it was 19'87. Too mncli significance must not 
be atbaclied to these latter figures, as although some 
of the duties have been increased, many reiluctions 
iiave also been made, and many articles added to 
the free list, In 1880 the articles imported duty 
free formed 20 per cent, of the total iuiiwrts, and 
in 1887 no loss tlian 36 per cent. The amount of 
customs duty jiaid per head of population was 
16 h. fld, ami 10s. in the respective yofu's. It ia 
right to remark tliat no restrictions exist ae to 
trade between tlie different jirovincos, and that 


free trade prevails within tiio boundaries of tlio 
Dominion. 

Shipping. — The following is the nuinher of vessels 
owned in the Doininion in 1887 : Number of vessels, 
7178; number of steamei^, 1240; gross tonnage 
(steamers), 178,189; total net tonnage, 1,130,247. 
Canada st-anda fifth on the list of the inereantile 
countries of the world, tlie ilifferenco in the tonnage 
and that of LTermauy, which occupies tlie fourth 
place, being very slight, .fissiiining the average 
value to be 830 per ton, the value of the vegistered 
tonna^of Canada would ho $33,907,410. 

Samoays. — There are about i2,()()y miles of rail- 
way in Canada at the present time. The tliiec 
principal systems are the Canadian Pacific (4.319 
miles), Grand Trank (2660 iiiilo.s), and tlie Inter- 
colonial (1190 miles). Tlio halanco of the mile- 
age is made up of smaller lines in the >'avioiis 
jiroviiices. Tlie total imid-iip capital in July 1886 
was §626,172,145, to wiiieli the Dfiminioii and local 
governments had contributed, in one way or 
another, §145,196,661. The nuinher of pas.sengors 
carried in 1886 was about 10,000,000, and the 
freight 15,670,460 bins. Tlie Canadian Pacific 
Railway Is now complete from ocean to ocean. Its 
construction was one of the conditions under whicli 
British Colnnihia jtrineil the Confederation in 1871. 
It was found im]Hmih]e to complete it by 1881, the 
time fixed, and the date was extended to 1801. 
Prior to 1880 the work was undertaken by tlio 
1 government, but in that year the Canadian Pacific 
I Railway Coinnan 3 ' was formed, and undertook 
' to complete the line by 1891, in consideration 
of a subsidy of §25,600,000, 25,000,000 acres of 
land, and the transfer of those portions of tlie line 
already umlor coiistrnctioa by the goverinneiit (700 
miles) when completed. The railway was linislie«l 
in Dccemlier 1885, nearly six years licfoie the 
stipulated time, and through trains are now nm- 
niiig daily fi-om the Atlantic to the Pacific. Ily 
this route the distance from Li\'oriiool to Japan 
anil China is shorter by 1000 miles tlian viil New 
York and San Francisco. The construction of this 
railway and tlie Intercolonial Railway ha.s cost 
Canada about £24,000,000 sterling. The railway 
b nob only of importance locally to Canada, as con- 
necting the various province.s and opening up the 
vast North-west Tevritoiios for settleinont, but it 
b of imperial importance as pi oviding a ne^v route to 
Austrnlnsia aiul the Ea.st, available for coinmeice, 
and for military and naval purposes. Lines of 
steamers aro piassing between luitish Columbia and 
Cliina, and the Imperial and Canadian governments 
haying agreed, in 1887 to grant a auhsiity of £60,000 
(two-thirds heuig contributed by the former, and 
oMO-thi«l by Hie latter) lor ten years, tlie service Is 
to be improved and accelerated. Negotiations were 
taking place in 1888 between the governments of 
Canaan and Australasia, witli a view to the estab- 
lishment of steamsliip coinmunieation between 
Vancouver, New Zealand, and jViistvalia. In ad- 
dition, a proposal was also laid before the \'arion8 
colonial govei-nmeuts in 1880 and 1887 for tlie 
laying of a cable between British Columbia, New 
Zealand, and New South AValos. Tlic matter was 
discusseil at the Colonial Conference in 1887, and a 
nnanimons resolution passed recognising tlie great 
importance of the w-ork. 

Catmlsand Siva' Systems. — The canals of Canada 
and the river irapvoi’ements have cost a large 
sum of money, and thej’ arc works of great utility 
and importance. The cliannel of tlie St Ijawrenee 
has lieeii. deepened, and a'crscIs of 5000 and 6000 
tons now reach Montreal, 700 miles from tlie 
Atlantic Ocean. There aie nearly 6 iiiile.s of 
Avliarvcs at this city, and every facility for loading 
ami dbcliarf^g ships.- At (Juebee, also, there are 
■facilities for an binnchse shipping-trade. ; Thera 
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Is a system of canals to o^'ereomo the St Lawi-ence 
lujiiils, aiifl the (liftbreiico in tlic levels of the great 
laIce.s(C00 feet) wliicli afl'urds uniiitemnited navi- 
gation from the Straits of llolleisle to the heart of 
Lake Superior, a distance of 2384 miles, of which 
71^ miles are canals. Tiie locks range from 200 
to 270 feet long by 43 feet wide ; some are 14 feet 
(leen, othens oiily'O feet, hut the intention is to 
make them of a uniform depth of 14 feet. A canal 
system connects the river Ott^iwa and Montreal, 
another opens navigation between Ottawa and 
King.ston, and another between Lake Clmmplain 
atid the St Lawrence. In Nova Scotia the St 
Peter’s Canal connects St Peter’s Pay with the 
Bras d’Or Jakes. There is also navigation on the 
lakes in the north-wesb and on the rivens Assiiii- 
hoine ar\rt Saskatchewan, the latter being navigable 
for over 1000 miles. 

IhtihoH Bay Roate . — In 1884-.'5-6 the Canadian 
government despatched expeditions with a view to 
ascertain the length of time during which the Hud- 
son Strait Avns imviyahle. The expeilitions were 
imdor the command of Lieutenant Cordmi, R.N., 
ami H.M.S. Alert was jiluced by Her Majesty’s 
government at tho disposal of Canada for that and 
otlicr purposes. The result of tlio inve3tigation.s 
was that the strait was consirtevert to bo navi- 
^'ahlo from the tlrst week in July to the first week 
in October in ordinary soa-sons for apecially built 
sliip-s. By this i-outo, the 'Uatanco Ijoto'ccn (Beat 
Britain and Manitoba and tljo North-wcat Terri- 
toi'iea would be much sliovtoned, Port CJmrchill 
being nearer to Liverpool than New York. 

JfeuCKMB, Bx 2 icn(UtHrc, and Public Tlcif.— The 
ro\‘emie for the year ending Juno 30, 1887, was 
SSJ, 734.903. and the expeuditnro 835,051,161. The 
expenilituvo in tlio two previous years exceeded 
tlio receipts by 88,074,631, nmiuly OM-Ing to nnforc- 
Been oxpeu»es in connection with tbo Norlli-wost 
rebellion in 1883. As against these deficits it 
may be stated that there was a surplus of roveiino 
in tlie four previous years, amounting in all 
to 818,207,843. Taxation, ns repi-c-sonted by 
the customs and c.xcise diitic.s, nmountwl in 1887 
to_ 828,687,001, or 24.s, 3d. nor head, n-s compared 
with 40s. (3d. ill the United Kingikna, 27s. 8(1. in 
the Cape of Good liojio, and 9d. in Ans- 
tralasia (1885}. The gro.'ns amount of the public 
debt on July 1, 1887, was 8273,187,620; deducting 
the assets, 5^5,873,713, the net debt was vad«ce»( 
to 6227,313,911, or about £9, 6s. per head. 
$171,(370,733 are payable in England; tho balance 
of tlio debt vepresentH Habilitios payable in 
Canada, The not delit since confederation has 
increased liy $151,585,270; but in that period the 
Canadian Govermneiit have exiicndcd nearly 
$170,000,000 upon public imnrovcmeiits. Tins 
may be divideef as follows; Debts allowed to ]»ro- 
vinces, $30,743,302; Dominion lands, $2,723,720; 
luiscclianetms public works (including canals, liglifc- 
Jum.se.s, and goveviniiont buiidingH), $37,243,009; 
North-west Teriitnric.s, $3,21.3,917 ; (’aiiadian 
Pacific liailway, $61,760,785; tntercoloiiial Kail- 
way, $32,049,420; other railways, $1,790,009, 
Canadian govermuent secinilie.s are a favourite 
investment in the British market. 

Constiliitioii . — The CoJiHtitulion of Ciuiada is con- 
tained in the British Nortli America Act of 1867. 
The govcjrmnont of Canada is federal. The inn- 
viuces Utxve local legislatuves, and they also elect 
tho Federal Parliaiiieiit which sits nt Ottawa. 
The Executive Govoi'imieiit and arithority of and 
over Canada is ve.sted in the Queen. The govcnu»r- 
gonoi'fil for the time being, whose emolmuenta nro 
paid out of the Canadian revenue, carries on tho 
goveriiinent in the name of Her Jiajesty, with the 
assistance of a council, known ns the cainnet, con- 
sisting of the liends of the varioii.s departments, 


which is rcsponsiblo to the House of Commons, 
'file Dominion Parliament consists of an upper 
house, styled the Heimte (78 momboi'.s), and tho 
HouHCof Commons (215 membev.s). Tho senators 
are nominated for life by the governor in council. 
The comnioiis are elected every five yeans, unlo.ss 
the House be dissolved liefore its course 1ms run. 
There is a special francliise distinct from that in 
force for the provincial assemblies ; both are o.xceed- 
inglv liberal and oxteimive. The prooedmo is very 
imieli the .same as in the imperial parliament at 
■NVestmiiistcr, At the liead cjf each ot the provinces 
is a lieutenant-governor, appointed by the govor- 
nor in eonneii, and paid by tlie Domiiiion, who is 
the medium of coniiminication between the 
viiiees and the Federal Govormnent, In ino.st of 
the pioviticea there arc two Houses of liCgislaturc, 
but in Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia 
there are only single houses, This, liowovor, is a 
matter entirely witliiu the control of the local 
authorittes, as are also tiie election of ntomhers, 
franchise ijualifientions, and nlteratiou of electoral 
districts; nut tho exti'omo length of tho local par- 
liaments is delined as four years. Tho executive 
in eaclt nrovinco is i D.siionsihlo to the local legisla- 
ture. The North-west Territories are administereil 
by ft Ueiiteuant-govovuov ntul a council, partly 
elected and partly nominated, The itowors of tlio 
j'ospcctivo Dominion and provincial parliaments, 
aim tho contributions t(j tlie revcmies of the latter 
from the Dominion troasiuy, are defined by tJio 
original act ami amending acts, Lcigislation upon 
local matters is d.olcgatccl, as a gonorul rule, to 
the proviiWMj.s. Tlioro is also a very jierfcot systwu 
of municipal government throughout tlio Doimnion. 
Both the counties and townsliips havo their local 
councils, which rognlato the taxation for votvds, 
schools, and other purposes, ho that ovory man 
directly votes for the taxes ho is callod upon to 
\my. Local taxation is very light. 

Ilutory . — III 15.34 Jacinios Cartior, a French 
navigator, a native of St iMalo, sot out from that 
port with two small vessels of 20 tons eacli, landed 
on the shores of (bispd (now part of tho pi'ovinco 
of QueljceJ, lunl took pos.se8.sion of tho country in 
the name of his sovereign, Francis 1. Ilo wont 
again in the following year (1535), passed up tlio 
gulf and river, which lie namod tho Si Lawrence, 
and i-eached Stadaeom), tbo site of (bo present city 
of (hmhcc. Continuing his voyage, ho arrived at 
Hocholaga, anotlicr Imlian town, and gave it tho 
nnme of Mont Uoyal, since coniiiited into Monk- 
roal. After pns.'sing tlie winter at vStadacom'j lio 
I'eturnod to Franco. Bub little or iiotliing was 
(lone to promote the colonisation of the coimtiy 
until 1608, wliou Samuel do Cluuimlain, a Frencli- 
man of gentle birtli, niaiitime amt miUtary expe- 
rience, and much religious enthusiasm, visited 
(.'aimda for the tliird time, with the object of 
extending ChyiHtianitv ami devedoping Inulo and 
oomiiicrce, and foumled Llio city of (.Jneboo, the 
name of whicii is said to bo durived from an Indian 
word kebeJe^ ‘tlie rock.’ Tlio control of the im- 
mense region, e.vtomling oaskward to Acadia ( Nova 
Scotia), westward to Lake Superior, and down klic 
Afiasls-sippi us far us the Gulf of Mexico, was 
fi-om this time until 1763 olaimcd by France (see 
Acadia). Kecoilofc ami Jesuit inissionaries tra- 
vei’sed ifc in all directions, sufiering great hard- 
H\rii>s in their endeavours to convert the Indians. 
Their Avork Ava.s watclied xvikli imudi entlmsiasm in 
Franco, and it is admitted that they were the (ir.sk 
exphu'Ci'a of the country uiul the pioucuvs of civilisa- 
tion in the Far M’^o.st. 

The clahus of Iriance were not, however, nndis- 
putod, n.s is shown by the grant of a cliavtor in 1670 
by Cliarle.8 II, to Prince Huport and his company, 
known ever since n.s the Hudson Bay (.lompany, of 
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the oxclijsivo right of trading in the teiritovy 
•wntored I)y strennis into Hudson IJav. As 

alreadj’ mentioned, tliey gave up tlieir exclusive 
rights in 18G9 on certain conditions, anmiig otheis, 
a money payment of £300,000 and a largo grant of 
land. The struggle between Cireuf IJritnin nud 
France for supremacy in North America was long 
and hitter, but it terminated finally in 1703 by the 
cession to_ the former under the Ti'eaty of Paris of 
Canada with nil its dopendeneies, except the islands 
of St Pierre and Miquelon, wliioli ^Ycre retained 
ns lisiiing stations, not to he fortified or garrisoned. 
Hudson Pay ^vitli the adjacent territory, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland had, heen previonslv 
transferred to England liy the Treaty of Utreelitin 
1713, The population of Canada in 1783 ^Ya3 about 
70,000, of Nova Scotia, 8000. No time was lost 
in attempting to adapt British institutions to the 
new pos.se.ssion ; hut eonsidernhle friction occurred 
for some yeais, and it was not altogether aiJayefl 
hy tliQ jiassiug in 177‘1 of what is umnvn as the 
Quebec j\.et. Thin ga\’o the Frcnch-Canadians tlio 
free exercise of tlieir religion, and secui-eil their 
civil I'i^dits, laws, and customs. It annexed la»-ge 
territorie.s to Quebec, including that part of the 
United States now forming Minnesota, ‘Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, which passed 
from Great Britain in 1783. Queliec was oveubu- 
ally in 17f)l divided into Uiiiior and Lower Caua<la ; 

. but this did not prove satisfactory in either pro- 
vince, loading to onnllicta hetween the nopular and 
elected ns.semblics and the nominated or oiricial 
councils, and ultlmatolyto the rehelllon In 1837-38. 

In accordance u'ith Lord Durham’s »-ecommenda- 
tlons, the two piovinces were romnited in 1840 
(population of Uppor Canada, 480,000, of Lower 
Canada, 680,000), hut the union was not a success 
politically, albhongh it iiuliroctly leil to the great 
coufoderalion in 1867< Itsliould ho mentioned that 
tlio inhabitants of Upper Canada consisted largely 
of United Empire loyalists, who remaineil loyal to 
British Institutions, and who loft the United States 
at the oloso of the War of Indepondoueo, while 
those of Lower Canada wore almost exclusively 
Froneh-Cauadlans. The ronreflontativos from each 
province in the united parliament were equal in 
munhur. Upper Canada, however, mode greater 
progress than Lower Canada ( the population in ISSl 
was 6rf2,00-l and 890,'21U respectively, and in 1801, 
1,396,001 and 1,111,600), and agitated for an addi- 
tional mimher of inemhers and claimed other con- 
cessions, lint the demands were alu'ayH epjioscd by 
the latter. Tlie consequence was frenuent legis- 
lative deadlocks and continual diflicnitios. Such 
was the state of things in 1804. Itismnviiecrasary 
to refer to the other colonies on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. In 1770 >St John Island (miamed 
Ih'iiiee Edward Island in 1780), and in 1784 New 
Brunswick, were formed out of Nova Scotia into 


Islmui was joined to it. In 1804 the inaritiino 
provinces wore discussing tiio desirability of local 
eoufed(!ration, and advantage of the opportunity was 
taken hv (Jamula to iir(mo.sB a broatfer scheme to 


taken i)V (lanada to propo.sB a broatfer scheme to 
cover all British North America, and after several 
oonforonces a basis of union was agreed upon which 
resulted iu the formation of tlie Dominion, 

Since the confederation of the provinces, the chief 
events of importance may ho put iu the follouing 
tabular form : 

18(59. Tlio Ketl llivor vobolUon, whioli collapsed in August 
1870, on tho arrival at Fort Garry of tho cxi>edi- 
tion under Colonel (now Lord) ‘Wolseley. 

1871. Treaty of Wasiiington signed, dealing, among other 
things, with tho fisheries mid the mutual uso of 
certain canals. 


187& Defeat of the Coiiscrvative ministry (Sir John 
Macdonald, prcinior) on Pacific Enilway nne.stioii. 

1877. Award of tho Halifax Fishery Coiiniiissioii in favour 

of Great Britain of 5,600,000 dollars, as repre- 
senting tho value of the flsliing privileges granted to 
the United States, over and above the concessions 
made to Canada under the Washington 'i'leaty. 

1878. Defeat of tlie Liberal ministry (Hon. A. .Mackenzie, 

premier ). 

1879. Adoption by new Conservative iniiitslvy of the 

higher customs tariir, called tho nntional policy, as 
AiiioASureof protection against tho United States 
fiscal iiolioy, and to foster native industries. 

1880. Contract for construction of Canadian Fncific 

Kailway signed. It was ratified in 1881 by parlia- 
ment. 

1886. Outbreak of disturbances nniong the han-biectls, 
under Louis llicl, in the Simkatchcwan di.strict, 
North-west Tcmtoides, in Marcli. Suppressed in 
July by tlie force under Jfajor-general Middleton, 
The total force in the field was about 400U men 
of the Ghnadian niifitia. Louis Kiel tiicd, con- 
demned to death, and executed. Last spike of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway driven ( November 7). 

1886. The first through train for tho Pacific left lloni.- 

rcal (Juno 28). 

1887. Agitation in Manitoba for abolition of monopoly 

oinuses, Canadian Pneifio Railway Act. Local Act 
passed for construction of Red River Valley Hail- 
way to boundary line to connect with United 
States railways. Act disallowed by govcnior-in- 
council, butrnilway coiiiincnced notwithstanding. 
Injunction obtained in pronneial law-courts, and 
cessation of tho work. Agreement arrived nt be- 
tween tho British and United States governments 
to discuss the fishciy disputes in conferenoo at 
'SVosliingtou. British plonipotont-iarics apnointed, 
Right Hon. J. Chamborlnin, hir Lionel h'ackvillo 
West, and Sir Chavlcs Tapper, Conference met 
early iu Dccombtr. 

1888. Treaty for tho settlement of the fishciy disinites 

signed hy tUo British and United .Statoa rojirc* 
sentatives (Fob. 16), subject to ratification by 
Icgislatuios of rcspoctivo countries. Recognised 
right of Canada to fislicric-s in tln«c-inile limit, 
wTiioi) was to follow tho const-Iinc, e.xcopt (a) in. 
the caso of bays of ten miles wide and under, wlieu 
tho lino WAS to bo drawn fixun headland to Iicad- 
land, and (h)i>t tho case of cort-iin hays specially cx> 
oinptcd from the operation of tho treaty. Unitod 
States fishing'VcsscU to bo allowed to land, sell, 
and tranship cargoos only in oases of disti'css; 
may ontor tho ports for wood, water, shelter, ahu 
roimirs; and, on ubtabiiiig a license (given without 
ohurgo), to purchase casual supplies and store.s 
(o.\ccptiug bait). Concessions are also to be 
made as to reporting at oustoins ports, and as 
to pilot, harbour, light, and other dues. If United 
States ngreo nt any timo to admit Canadian fish 
and certain fish products free of duty, then 
vessels may in addition, so long ns privilego rc- 
inaiiis iu force, land, sell, and trnnship theiv car- 
goes, mid also purclinso bait and all other siip- 
plicH. Tlie treaty was to ho ratified within two 
years, and, in tlio nicautime, to avoid friction, a 
wodita I’fveMdt was offered, providing that United 
States fiahiiig-vosscis might linvc all tliu privileges 
mentioned above, on payment of n tomiago license 
fee of 1'60 dollars per ten. The disoussion of 
‘Comincraial Union' between tlio United Stato-s 
and Canada, iu the Dominion House of Commons, 
closed oil April 7. Tho motion fur unrestricted 
reciprooity was rejected by 124 to (57 votes. 
The govemiuout amendment earned was to the 
effect Uiat Cauaila was desirous, in tlie future as 
in tho past, of cultivating and extending trade 
relations will* tho United States, in so far ns it 
might' not conflict with tlie imtioiml policy of 
Canada. Tho govorument nviangcd witli tlie 
Cauadiaii I'acifio Railway Company for canccUa- 
tiou of monopoly olauaus, on terms satisfactory 
to Manitoba. Conforoiico to take place at 
Ottown, iu June, between Conada and New- 
foundhnd, to discuss the question of the entry of 
the latter into tho confedovation. 
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Tlio govemov-geiioials of Canada, since 1867, 
have been: Lord Monok (1867-68), Lord Lisgar 
(1868-72), Lord Lnfferin (1872-78), Lord Lome 
{1878-83), Lord Lanstlowno (11S3-88), and Lord 
Stanley of Preatou (1888). 

The progi'esfj of ([jiiiada since confederabion 
liaa Ijogh veiy rapiil, Imt its vaiieil resowrees 
are still practically iintloveloped. Recent events, 
liowever, parbiciihivly tlio extension of railways 
aiul the completion of the tmns-contineiital 
system, have placed Canada in a position of 
a\lvantage which she had nob previously occnjried. 
In censequonce, the volume of immigration to the 
immense areas of unoccupied fertile lands is in- 
creasing; the agricnitiu'iil, inanofnctiiring, anil 
mining industries arc hecoining more important 
every year; trade and commorco is expanding both 
at iioino and abroad; and tlie u'ealtli of the people 
is apparently hccoming groator. Altogether thei-e 
seems ti] lie ample ju.stilieatioii for the satisfaction 
and pride M’itli whicli Canadians contemplate the 
present condition of the Dominimi and the future 
that is iindouhtedly before tlic country. 

Liierature. — Canada has heen making stcwly 
jirogress in literature, nud the futuro is full of 
promise in this respect ; Init us yet, few native 
wi'it(!i*s, except Judge Halihurton ('Sam Slick*), 
Sir William lidmond Logan (Ceology }, Sir AVilliam 
Dawson (Geolog>' niul Natural Histon'), Mr 
Alpheus Todd, air Grant Alloii, and 5ir G. J. 
Romanes, have acliieved a wide reputation. Mr 
Frechette of Quebec olitained the distinction of 
being crowned (1880) the poet of the yew hy the 
French Acadeinv. Sir Daniel Wilson {Prehistoric ; 
Man) and Mr Goldwiii Smith ( History) are Cana- 
dians by adoption. In fiction mneli has been 
attempted, hitlicrto witliout any great siicceas. 
Many histoncal ivorks of value liave been pub- 
lished ; hut these relate for tliu most paJ’t to the 
various provinces and to tlio sovoml nationalities 
establislicd witliin tlie Doininion. In iinsccllaiicons 
litoratnre much more has heen done; and the 
contributions of Canadians to the magazines both 
of the United States and of Great Biitain ftin yearly 
becoming more frequent and more important. 

llesidcs works cited in Aloigtin’s JiibliotAeca Canadensis 
(Ottiiwu, 1867), reference may be made to tlio Histories 
of Canada by Faillon (Frencili, 2 vols. Mont. 1865), 
Tuttle (lioston, 1878), Garneau (Ib'onoli, ■! vols. Mont. 
1883), Dent {Toronto, 1883), Il6voilland (Frouoh, 1884), 
Hiycc (1SS7). and Kingsford (8 vols. 1888 et s«/.). See 
also I’arkinan’s Works ( 1872-84) ; Ckuifedoration l)cbato.s 
(1865) ; To<ld's Purliumentavy t?<«rficn»icnt in the lintislt 
Colonies (Baston, 1880) ; Her jirojc8t/s(7ofoni«(Coionini 
and Indian Exhibittou Handbook, 1886) ; Grant’s Ocean 
to Ocean (1873), and Pielureseiuc Canada (2 vols. 
Toronto, 1881) ; Rycv.<iou'g Loyalists of America (1^0), 
and Story of my Life ( 1883 ) j Sundfoid l^cniiiig. Inter- 
colonial Railway (1876); Pacific Ruiheay (1880); the 
Marquis of Lorno’s Canadian Life and iSWncrtf (IMS); 
Emile Petitot, 2'raditions Indiannea du Canada Nord- 
oucst (Paris, 1886); Silver’s Handbook; the annual 
Statistical Abstract and Record of Canada (first pub- 
hbhed 1886) ; Olanin, La France TransatlantUfue 
( Paris, 1885 ) ; Lovell’s Gaxetteer and llistorn of Canada 

(1887-89). 

€ana<la Kalsaiu is a kind of Timmiitine 

(q.v.) obtained from the Balsam Fir or iJalrn of 
Gilead Fir {Abies or IHmis a native of 

Canada and the iiortlierii ^mrts of the United 
States (sec Fiu). It exists in the tree in vasicles 
hel-weeu the bark !ind the wood, and is ohtainc<I 
by malciri'j incisions. It is a transimvent liqiiUl, 
almost colourle.ss, and ^\’ith an agreeable odour 
and acrid taste. It pours readily out of a ve-ascl 
or bottle, and shortly dries up, and becomes 
solid. When fresh, it Is of tlio consistence of thin 
honey, but becomes viscid, and at last solid by 
ago. It consists mainly of a resin dissolved in an 


essential oil, and its compo.sition is anproximatoly : 
Essential oil, 24 parts ; resin, sohihio in boiling 
aicoliol, 60; resin, sohriile only in ctlier, 16. 
Canaila balsam was formerly employed in medicine 
ns a stimulant for the euro of mucous dischargos, 
nnd as a detergent apidlcation to nleors, hut it is 
now rarely used ns a remedy. The lialsam is much 
valueil for a variety of pui'iioses in the arts— as an 
ingredient in N’avnishos, in mounting objects for 
the microscope, in Photography (q.v. ), and by 
opticians ns a cement, particularly for connecting 
the 2)arts of achromatic lenses to the exclusion of 
moisture nnd dust. Its value for optical jmrposes 
is very gi’cat, nnd depends not only on its perfect 
branspareticy, but ou its jiosso.ssing a rofracti\o 
power near35’’ equal to that of gla.ss. See Balsam. 

Canada Ooosc. Sec Goosu. 

Canadian River rises in the NE. part of New 
Mexico, nnd runs generally eastward through 
Texas ami Indian Tevvitovy to the Arkansas. Its 
length is about 000 niilo.s, hut it is rather shallow 
and not important for navigation. Its largest 
trilnitaty is the Rio Nutria, or Nortli Fork of the 
Canadian, which runs imrallol to the main stream 
for about 600 milc.s. 

Canal* A canal is an iirtiliclally-formed chiumol 
filled with water, and tliougli it generally denotes 
a cliannel used for navigation, it is also applied to 
cliannels made for drainage and irrigation. 

Dminage Canal . — A dminago canal is an arti- 
ficial watercoiirso formed to snnplement the rivers, 
which are the natural drains of a country, where, 
oMing to a deficiency of fall and the low lovol of 
the adjacent laiul.s, the rivers arc inadequate for 
dwclui^ng the surplus rainfall in wot seasons, and 
the lands wo in eonseipieneo e.xposcd to Hoods. 
Many instances of such canals exist in Holland, 
and ill the Fen districts of Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk, where they are termed drains or cuts, us 
fur example the Hobholo Drain and the Eau Brink 
Cut; and they differ from ordinary Kivors (q.v.) 
merely in being straight artificial cuts, instead of 
natural channels formed hy tlio How of the drainage 
of the district. As these drains are generally con- 
sfcnictctl aeroas a country where there is little slope 
towards the sea, they liave to lie given a largo 
section in relation to the water tliuy are designed 
to carrj' oil', ns the disehnrgo of any u’aterconr.so is 
proiiortionnte U) its fall. By omhaiiking each .side 
with the material excavated in forming the canal, 
and capeciallj' hy jilacing these longitudinal om- 
hiinkments a little ilistance back from the edges of 
the cut, an enlarged cluumul is economically pro- 
vided for the Hood diHcharge, as soon as the water 
rises aliove the ordinary surface-level, rvitliout 
exposing the land to imiiKlation. 

Jrrujiftion Canal . — Tlio object of an irrigation 
canal is to lead the watoi-s of a river, flowing 
through a liot dry country, ou to lands at a distance 
from the river hank, and so pre.scrvo lliom from 
drought, and increase tlioir fertility. Considorablo 
tracts of the Lower Nile valley are irrigated in this 
manner; the rice crops of India are largely depend- 
ent upon the supply of ivater conveyed hy 'irrigation 
canals; and important irrigation works have lieen 
carried out in Italy and .Sjiain, as also in California 
ami Colorado. TIiobc canals, heiug designed like 
drainage canals for the oonvoyanoo of water, are 
made with a regular fall or slope, so tliat tlio 
water may How along the eaual. By iuereasiiig 
the fall, the size of the channel may bo pro- 
portionately reduced for a given discliargo ; Imt 
It is iuoxpediout to augment the fall, even if 
practicable, beyond tlio limit at wliieli the iii- 
ci-ensed velocity of fln^v thereby induced begins 
to scour tlio lieu of the channel— I ik occurred ou’the 
Gttnge.s Canal, neces.sitating works for checking tlio 
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Sluices and weirs liave to be constnicted ab 
tlio intakes of these canals for regulating the 
8\i))ply, and soniotijiies for sJiiilting it olf on tJie 
approach of a high Hood j and avrangementa luive 
to be provided for the due admission of the water 
into tlio branch canals and trenches which serve 
to distribute the water over the area to be inigated. 
The details relating to these works appertain to 
Irrigation {n.v.); and the forinnhe for determining 
tlio How, and consequently the requisite section la 
a drainage or irrigation canal with a given avail- 
able fall, form a branch of liydromcchanica. 

Navigation Canal. — Though drainage and irriga- 
tion canals are somotimos used for the transit of 
vessels, they are designed for the passage of water ; 
wlievoas navigation canals are level still-ivater 
channels solely constructed as a waterway foi‘ 
vessels, just as a road is formed for vehicles, and a 
railway for trains. Unlike roads or luilways, 
liowevcr, canals cannot adant tliemselves to the 
irregularities of tlio country tliey tmveise, hy varj’- 
ing slopes or gradients, but imi.st be formed of a 
series of level reaelies, at dilferonb heights ncconl- 
ing to tlio lie of tlie country, connected at their 
extremities by locks or other means of transferring 
boats from one rciicli to the level of the ailioining 
reach. Tliis renders the laying out of canals more 
complicated than that of railways, owing to the 
necessity of selecting the most suitable routes for 
long level reaches; though the work is facilitated 
Irj' cuttings, enihankmonts, aqueducts, and occa- 
sionally tunnels, as in the ease of railways. 

A canal should lio generally wide enough for two 
of the largest-sized barges navigating it to iiasa 
easily j ami, to avoid the resistance to tmotioii in 
a restricteil watei'way, it is o.xpedienfc tiiat the 
bottom width sliould ho twice the great&sb bi-eadth 
of ])oani, the depth feet more than the great^t 
draiiglit, and tlio section of tlio waterway six times 
the greatest inidHliip section of a barge. The 
bottoin is made Hat, and the sides with slopes of 
to 2A feet por foot; hut through towns, vortical 
side walls are .snb.stitutcd to save space ajid provide 
quays. In tunnels and deep cuttings, the width 
is usually made only just sulllcient for a single 
barge; ami passing piace.s are formed at suilahle 
intervals. On ombankineiits, and along cutting in 
a porous soil, a watertight lining of clay-puddle or 
concrete has to he added, to retain the water in the 
canal. A towhig-patli along one .side of the canal, 
raised alnmt two feet aboi’C the water-level, alfowls 
facilities for haulage. 

All ample supjily of water is essential for a canal, 
to make good the los.ses oeeasioned by leakage, 
ei’aporation, and lockage. Leakage re-snlts from 
defects in the watertiglitncss of tlio channel, and 
escapes of water iindcv pressure at the loek-gatcs, 
and depends therefore upon the state of repair of 
the canal. The loss from evaporation is propor- 
tionate to the exposed wnter-.siirface, anclisM-eatest 
in suniinor when the sniiply of water is the lea.st. 
Tlie expcndituie of water in locking is depomlenb on 
the size of tho look-chambor.s, the difloronce be- 
tween the loi’els of the reaches, which is termed 
the lift of the locks, and the amount of tvalHc on 
tho canal. Tliere is no dillicultv in the supply of 
watci' to canals in loir- lying aifikneta,- such as 
Holland and parts of Belgium ; and even in niiwt 
parts of river valleys, streams are generally ayaii- 
alile for introducing a suj)])ly at various iiointa, 
Wlioii, however, a canal risc,s to the higher por- 
tions of a river basin, and crosses the ridge sejiarat- 
ing two adiacent basins, in a reach calleil the 
sunimit-level of tbo canal, a vory cojiimoji courso 
for inland canals, it is .sometimes diHicnlt to secure 
an adequate supply, ©.specially for the summits 
level; so that occasionally an artificial Reservoir 
(q.v.) has to bo formed, at a high level, by con- 

stnieting a^ dam acros.s the valley of a mountain 
stream, which, by storing up the winter flow of the 
stream, is enabled to ftirnish a coiitinuona sujiply 
in tlio summer. A deficiency of -water has led to 
the adoption of espedient.s for saving water in lock- 
ing, and sometimes to the use of other moaiia of 
tiansfei'ring vessels from one reach to another, espe- 
cially w’hen the difference of level is considerable. 

Ves-sels may lie transferred from one reach of 
a canal to the aext. eitlier by a loi-L an incline, or 
&h^. 

Lock. — A lock is a watertight chamher, closed by 
gates at each end, separating two adjacent reaches 
of a canal, which hy means of sluices can be filled 
with water from the upper roach to the level of the 
upper leach, or emptied to the level of the lower 
rcacli ; so that ves^s can be admitted from eitlier 
reach, and raiseil or lowered to the level of the 
other reach hy merely filling or oraptying the lock- 
chamher. "Where the diflerenee of level is consider- 
able, a series of locks are placed end to end in steps, 
forming what is termed a flight of locks. Locks 
involve a considerable exiienditure of water -ulien 
the traffic is large, for a leckful of water i.s required 
for each pair »f boats pas.sing througli a single lock, 
when boats ascend and descend alternately ; whilst, 
when the boats ascend and ile.soend in a sorie-s, a 
lockful of water is expended on each boat, except 
the last or first of a senes. With a fliglit of looks, 
boats pas-sing up and down in a sones cause tlie 
least expenditure of water; whereas each pair of 
hoate- mssin" up and down alternately, require as 
many lockfuls as the mimbcv of locks in the flight. 
Accordingly, to save water, a second flight is some- 
times placed alongside the other, so that one may 
be used for ascending, and tho otlier for de.“cendiiig 
boats. Side ponds, into which the nppei’ layers 
of water may he discharged in emptying a lock, 
and utilised again for refilling tho lock, are some- 
times used for economising water in locking. For 
further details, see Lock. 

Incline. — Oceaaonally, where water is scarce, 
and the lift large, vessels are conveyed on an 
incline from one reach to the next, in a special 
carriage ninning on rails laid on the incline, and 
controlled by a cable. The vessel is either lifted 
on a cradlooot of the water; or it is floated into 
a WTOUglit-iron caisson, or trongli, containing 
water, witli lifting gates at each end, and sup- 
ported on a frame so constructed that tlie caisson 

18 conveyctl in a horizontal position up or ilown 
tlie incline. In the eiwlle, the barge is com'eyed 
on the incline in a sloiiing and the sup- 

port aflnnled by' the water to a loaded boat when 
iinmeroed i.s removed ; whilst, in the caisson, 
tho veasel is carried hi the same position, and 
under the same conditions, as in. a canal; hut the 
bad on the incline is increased by the larger 
Carriage and tlio water in the cais.son. By con- 
necting tlie cables of the ascen(lin"anil desceufling 
loacls on tho drum at the top ot the incline, tlie 
work of liaulago Is gieatly reduced. 

Very primitive inclines were employed on tho 
ancient canals of China, the boats being hauled 
Up hy a capstan, ami made to slide down tlio jiavod 
tract. The fireb incline witli counterbalanced cars 
mnafaig on rails appeal's to have been adopted on 
the Ketley Canal in Shropshire, in 1788, for sur- 
inounting a lioiglit of 73 feet ; and othere wore soon 
after estaliHsUeif on tlie adjoining Slnopsliiro Canal. 
On the Morris Canal, in New Jersey, U.S., there 
aro tweiity-tIii-o« inclines, witli an average rise of 

58 feet, on whicli hoals of 80 tons are drawn in cars 
up a gradient of 1 in 10 ; four inclines on the Ober- 
land Canal, in Pnissia, of which the largest has a 
height of 80| feet, were completed in i860; and 
omrther has recently been substituted for the five 
lowest lo^B on the canal. 
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Caissons a^’cig fivsb ftiloiited for inclines on the 
Chnitl Canal, in Soinevsetshiro, ami snlraequently, 
on a larger scale, on the JIuiiklaiul Canal, near 
Glasgow’. 'Die largest cais.son, weighing 390 tons 
wiien full, was put on the incline at Geoi^town 
in 1870, wliicli replnceil tM'o locks connecting the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal with the Potomac. 
Tlic incline is 1 in 12, nncl 39 feet likdi ; and boats 
of 115 tons are readily transfewed ivomthe lower 
to the upper roacli in from 8 to 16 minnteSi the 
linnlage oeiiig eflected hy iron-wire cables moved 
by a turbine. 

Lift.— A canal lift coiisist.s of two iron tnniglis, 
filled with water, which countevbalanee one another, 
one going up ns tlio other tle-sceinls vertically, ami 
tbns raising or luweving a boat fi'Om one reach to 
the (itlier. A lift lius the advantage over n llighb 
of locks in olVecting an economy in water, space, 
time occupied in working, and oven, nndor certain 
conditions, in cost of coii.strnction. A simple canal 
lift was Greeted iu 1838 on the Ovaml \Vesteiii 
Canal in Knglaml, ivliicli raised or lowered hoat.s of 
8 tons a height of -10 feet, in tln-ee minulcs, hy 
admitting an e.'ccoss of one tun of water into the 
top trouyii, but it ha.s been abandoned. Hydraulic 
canal lifts have been only recently introduced, the 
fir.st liaving been opened for traflic in 1875, at 
Audevton, mr counectiug tlio 'Weaicr with the 
Trent and Jlei'sey Canal, the diliercnce of level 
being foeb. T'wo tvougiiH, 75 feet by 15.\ feet, 
each supported in the centre by n hydranlic ram, 
and containing 5 feet dopfcii of water, balance 
one anotliQi'! and the main portion of the motion 
is eH'cctcd by removing 0 inches in depth of the 
Avater from the iiuttom trough, the linal lift only 
of the ascending tvougli, of about -1§ feet, lioiiig 
itoetimpliahed by the hydraulic ram, 3 feet iu 
diainutor, underncatli it. A barge of 100 tons can 
bo lifted iu bbo trougli in two and a half minntes j 
and barges can be tvansferrod from one level to the 
other, in both direction.^, in eight niiimfccs ; whereas 
ovor one hour is expended in pas.sing through a 
fliglifc of locks having an eipia! rise. Another 
siihilftv lift has been erected at Les Fontiuettes, 
near St Oiner, on the Neiifos'sii Ciuml, \vitli_ a 
lift of 43 feet, in Mibstitution for a ilight of live 
locks Aviiich hnd booomo imulerpiatc for tlic largo 
tvadic from Jhmlogne, Calais, and Dunkirk, to 
Paris, wliicli is carried on the canal in barge.s of 
300 tons. Eaeli trough is 1323 feet long and J8i 
feet wide, witli a depth of water of G^ fect; ami the 
Aveiglit moved is 700 tons, On oiio of the sections 
of tiie Canal dn Centro, in eonrso of eonstmetion in 
Belgium, ft difl'creneo of level of 220 feet, in ft «li.s- 
tance of 5 miles, is to be surmounted by four lifts, 
of whicli the first wa.s eommeuced at Ba Louvibroiu 
1.S83. The tvouglis are .simihw to tho.se at Lc.s 
Pontinettes ; but as they are to receive hoats of 
400 toii.s, tlio depth of nater has been increased 
to feet, and tlie total weight Toased is about 1100 
tons. 

Hidori/ of Chnfffi’— Caniilg were constnieted in 
Egypt, China, Assyiin, and India, in remote aiiLi- 
(jiiity ; but till the iiivontioji of the pound lock, 
S4U\tpused to have been I'u-st intvmlnccd in Italy in 
the 15th century, (fjinals could not be suitably 
adapted for tvaver.sing irregninr eountr)’ ; after 
which ctuiftl.s were griulimlly extended thronghont 
Europe. Tile Hast European canals on the Con- 
tinent were constructed in Italy, in the 12th century, 
for irrigation, uiul were snlxsequoiitly utilised for 
navigation. 'Die eavliest civnal in France was 
carried out in 1005-41 , for connecting the Seine and 
the iahre, a very nsefui class of canal, fnnning a 
link betivcen two ri ver navigations, of which nnmer- 
ous oxamjiles now exist with great ndvautage to 
the development of inland navigation. The second 
canal constructed in France, in 1066-81, was a 


more ambitions sclienic ; and by connecting the 
Hay of Biscay with tho Mediterranean, thus ai’oid- 
ing tlie long detour by the Strait of Gibraltar, 
proved the prototype of modovu sliip-canala ; 
though, as it<i depth is only fii feet, it is not 
adaptctl for vessels of above lOO tons. The Gironde 
and tho Garonne gii’c ticcess up to Toulouse ) and 
from this point, the Languedoc Canal, or Canal des 
deux Mers, 148 miles long, rises madually hy locks 
to a suiiiinit-level of 000 feet at Nanrou.se, and tlien 
de.Hce»d3 in a similar maimev to Navhouno on the 
Gulf of Lyons, the immber of lock.s being 119. A 
acliemc was under iliseussioii in 1887 for enlarging 
the canal so as to render it available for the sea- 
going craft of the present day. The enlargement 
and exteuaion of canals and the iinpiovemont of 
rivein have liecn vigorously pursned by the Frciieh 
government siiuultaueously with the devolo\uuent 
of railways} and a largo jiropmbion of the bulky 
goods (amounting to over 1384 million ton.s earried 
1 mile in 1882) arc conveyed by water in Franco. 
Tlioro are al«mt 3000 miles of canals in hb-aiico, and 
'2(W0 miles of cauaUsed rivers, in addition to nearly 
2000 miles of open river navigation ? and many of 
the waterways are free of toll, the costs of construc- 
tion, impvovemont, and niaintonnnce being paid hy 
tho state. To obtain uniformity iu the inincinal 
e-anals. constructed at dilibvent times ami unrlor 
variable eoiulitions, a law was passed in 1879, for 
ftccurlug oveutually a depth of water of Gi feet, 
locks 126.V feet long and 1/ feet wide, ami a clear 
lieight of S3 foot under tho bridges, along the main 
limw of trallSc. As soon us tlie neees,sftry works avo 
completed, boats of 300 tons, 125^' feet long, 10^ 
feet wide, and G foot draught, will bo ablo to 
traverse all tho jaincipal u'atcrways of Franco. 

Canals wove introduced into ilollaml and tho 
love) parts of Bolgium in tlie I2bli century } and 
being mdependont of locks in a llat country, and 
amply suppllc*! with water in a low-lying district, 
they promoted tlie tialllc which rondered Flanders 
the emporium of commorcu in the 14th coiitury. 
'Die canal system has continued to ilourlsh in these 
countries; and Amsterdam and liotterdain, like 
Venice, arc intoasceted by canals. 

The Kuasians have e.xecnted couHvdcvablc canal 
works for connecting their largo rivei s ; for instance, 
the Volga and tlie Neva are eomiocted by a canal 
which admits of the passage of ve.ssels of .'300 to 
JOOO tons. A scheme for connecting tlie Volga and 
the Don is in coutemplatioii, to adbrd tho Volga an 
outlet into the Black Sea, by a canal, 35 miles 
long, wiiieb will have to Hunnount a diilerenco of 
level at its oxtremitiea of 12G feet, with ft greater 
licight at its summit-lovel, ami is to be available for 
vessels of 500 tons. Its estimated cost is nearly 
' £4,0()(>,(K)0. 

I The earUeat caiints iu England were the Foss Dyke 
' and Gael- Dyke, in Lincolnsliive, 11 and 40 miles 
I long, coiifitructeii by tlic lioumus, and improved iu 
'Hie 12tli century 5 uml the Fo.s.s I)yke is still 
I navigable. The opening of tho Aire and Caldor 
■ Navigation, towanls tlie ehwo of tho 17th conLury, 
was the (irst imiiortaiit step in inland navigation in 
England; hut the dovelopmeiit of canals in Great 
Britain, in the latter half of tho 18tli centiiry, was 
mninly duo to tho energy and resources of the 
])iike*of Brhlgiiwater (ci-v,), and the .skill of his 
engineer, James Brindley (it.v.), who iloKigiied mul 
carrieil out .several of the earlier caimis, eomnieiieing 
with the Bridgewater Cuiitil, completed in 1701. 
A groat mimber of canals were coustructod between 
1788 and 1805 ; a canal mania, similar to subse- 

S luent railway ninnias, occurred in 1791-94 ; and the 
ast inland canal was completed ftbmit 1.S34. 'Dio 
dopth of nio.st of the canals ranges l.iotu'eon 3^. and 
6 feet; tho smallest lock is 72 feet long, 7 feet 
Avide, and 4 feet depth of water over the sill, and 
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the largest, on the Aire and Cakler, 215 feet by 22 
feet by 9 feet, witli a variety of intermetliato sizes. 
Kail ways have caused a great decrease in the canal 
tralllc in England ; but .some waterways, sucli ns tlic 
Aire and Cakler and the Wea%'cr navigations, and 
t))c {.rlonce.ster and JierkeJey Canal, cofijpete site- 
eessfully with railways for lioavy goods. Indeed, if 
the canals had not partially fallen into the hands of 
the railway companies, and if an eflbrt had been 
made to seenvc uniformity in doptli and in the size 
of locks on the principal lines, 
as in Erance, it is prohalde that 
a fair trailic 'W’oukl have Ijcon 
luaiiitainod with great heneiit to 
the country. Tlioro are 208S miles 
of canals in England, Ho niilos in 
iScol/Jand, and 2d(l mik's in In- 
land, making 3029 miles of canals 
in the United Eingdnm ; whilst 
120 miles of canals have been converted into rail- 
ways. The largest canals of Great Britain are the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, witli a depth of 15 
feet, enabling vessels of GOO tons to go from Sharp- 
ness to Gloucester, a distance of 17 miles ; the Aire 
and Calder Navigation, 9 feet deep, on wliich steam- 
towage witli a train of barges has been successfully 
carried out; the Caledonian Canal (q.\^), with a 
depth of 17 feet, witich, by the aid ot intervening 
locks, crosses Scotland and affords a passage for 
vessels of 300 tons ; tlio Crinan Canal, 12 feet deep, 
across the peninsula of Kintyre, providing a short 
cut for vessels of IGO tons; anil the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, U’ifcli a depth of 10 feet. 

America, with its vast extent, and large rivers 
and lakes, affords amide scone for canals coiineoting 
separate navigations, The Erie Canal in Now York, 
connecting Lake Erie with the liudson liiver, is 
305i miles long, with a total rise and fall of OSOi- 
feet ; it is from 53 to 79 feet wide at the bottom, 
from 70 to 9H feet at the surface, varies from 7^ to 
9i feet in doptli, and can bo traversed by vessels of 
240 tons, The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, of about 
the same size as the Erie Canal, was commenced near 
i-rooruotown m tbo I’otomao in 1828, aii/l oariied 
out lor 180 miles, as far as Cuinboiiaml, by 1850 ; 
but its completion to Pittslmrg on the Oliio, making 
a total distance of S-ll miles, has not yet been 
ofl'ectod, tliongh it was proposed, in 1875,’’ to cross 
the Alleghany Mountains with a series of inclines, 
and a tunnel at the summit, 3,? miles long. The 
connection between the St Lawrence and the largo 
lakes of North America has heen completed by tlio 
St Lawrence canals between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal, and by the ‘Welland Canal for avoiding 
the falls and rapids of Niagara, Tlio size of these 
canals has lioon increased thrice since 1825 ; and 
locks 270 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 14 feet deep, 
M’ore decided upon in 1875. The Welland Canal 
having been deepened to 14 feet, widened to 100 
feet at the liottoni, and provided with locks of the 
above diinonsions, was reopened in 1882 ; and by 
the completion of tbo worics on the Bt Lawrence 
canals, vessels of 1000 to 1500 tons will he able 
to go from Lake Eric to Montreal.^ The JIorHs 
Canal connects the Delaware at Pliilipsburg ivith 
tJic Hudson at Jersey City, crossing a spur of tlio 
Alleghanios by the inclines already mentioned j it is 
102 miles long, and accommodates vessels of 811 
tons. 

Biiir-0ANA4S.— A few canals of larger dimen- 
sions, and capable of admitting large ocean-going 
steamers, liavo recently been constructed, or are in 
com-so of construction. Those canals are designed 
either to cut across isthmuses, and tlius greatly 
shorten the distance by sea between certain 
countries, or to place inland towns in direct com- 
munication by water with the sea. The .Suez, 
Panama, and Corintli canals are examples of the 


first class; and the Ainstei'dam and Manchester 
slup-oanals of the second. 

(iiicz C'fiJinL— The canal catting through the 
Isthmus of Suez, and thereby coimeeting the Medi- 
terranean with the lied Sea, was commenced in 
1880, nnd completed in IS60. Tlie Suez Canal 
(q.y.) is about 100 miles long, and has a bottom 
width ot 72 feot and a depth of 20 feet, with passing 
places at suitable intervals (fig. 1). The traffic, 
iiou'ever, of the canal lias so much increased, and 



the advantages of an increased draught for vessels- 
lias been so clearly established, that the canal is 
about to be widened to a bottom widtli of about 
229J feet, and deepened to 23 feet, and eventually 
to 29^ feet as shown by the dotted lines on the 
section, 

raiianui Canal . — Tlie route preferred by M. de 
Lesaeps for connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceana by a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, is 
at about the narrowest part of the isthmus, between 
Aspinwall (Colon) and Panama, nearly along the 
line of the Panama Ilailway. A canal along this 
route, 47 miles long, was commenced in 1882, known 
as tlie Panama Canal (a.v,), wliiclj was designed to 
bo level tlirougliout, Hko the Suez Canal, and to 
tvavor.se the Cnlebra range in a cutting of 300 feet 
maximum depth ; but the increased cost of the 
work, and the diilioulty of raising sufficient addi- 
tional capital, has compelled >1. de Lesseps to 
reduce the amount of cutting by resorting to a locked 
canal, which originally be had rejected as inade- 
quate for the anticipated traffic. Imo canal is to be 
72 feot wide at the iiottoin, u'itli side slopes of about 
Ig to 1, and a depth of water of 27 feet (fig. 2},. 



Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


except throngli the rock cutting of the Culebva,. 
where the depth and wiiltli are to bo iiicrea.scd as- 
shown On the section (fig. .3). 

Niccimgua Anotlier scliome for oros.sing 

tlic Istlmuis of Panama by water, designed by an 
American engineer, and for which a comiossiqn was- 
granted in 1887, and a company formed, consists in 
uniting Lake Nicaragua by a canal with the San 
Jnaii Kiver, and thus with the Atlantic, and forniiii*' 
another portion of canal connecting the lalce witii 
the Pacific, This route will ho 180 miles king ; and 
it will bo necessary to rise to the summit-lovel at 
or near the lake, Avliich is to bo ellected by two or 
three locks, on either side, liaviiig eacli a lift of 
from eO to 120 feet, nnd to improro tlie San Jiian 
River. Harbours also will bo required at eitiier 
eiul ; and as the month of the San Jiian Ilii'er, at 
Greytown, is liable to be oxpo.socl to accumulations 
of silt, it is proposed to place the harbour on the 
Atiaiitic .side a little to the north. 

Isthmus of Corinth Canal. — A canal was projiosed 
across the Istlimus of Corintli long before the 
Christian era ; and work's for it were actually coni- 
menced in the reign of Nero, of which traces still 
remain. Tlio canal, wliioii will shorten the distances 
between several of the port.s of the iVIaditerraneaw 
and the Black Sea, has heen again undertaken, the- 
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woil-s liaviiij; Ijceii coinniencea in 1882. Tlie canal lands. Two convevgnig concvcto hveakwatcvs uvo- 
is 4 niilc's lonL' ; ami tlie central portion traverses tect tlio entrance channel, wlncli has been orodgcd 
a cutting in rock, of wliicli the ninxiimnn depth through the shallow sandy foresliovo ot the J^ovth 
° will be 285 feet, the section of the 

, K canal at this part being .sliown 

on fig. 4. It is open through- ,a6',o'' 

witli bottom width 72 feet, 

- arid its depth 20J feet, like the S' ' 

original Suen Canal ; and solid 
I'ig, 4. jeUies have been built out into 

tlie sea for protecting tlio en- “■ • 

trnnoe.s at each end. Its estimated cost is over rr,. . i • mor i 

£1 000 OOO Sea coast. The works were commenced in 1805, and 

Mlth C'oHttk— The Holstein Canal, 28 miles completed in 1876, at a cost <tf about .i;2,00(),a()a ; 
long, connecting tlie river Eider, wliich flows into and the canal 1ms proved of great benefit to the 
the North Sea, with the Ualtic, near Kiel, was trade of Amsterdam. 

opened in 1785, for enabling vessels of 12U tons to access to (.bent 

pass from the Baltic to the Nortli Sea by a transit by the river Scheldt is so eircmtom that vanons 
aero.ss Holstein of about 100 miles, saving the cir- ways have been resorted to. since l.^oi, to give 
ciiifous ami (iiflicult voyage round Jutland. As (dlient more direct cmninnincation with the sea. 
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Sea coast. The works were commenced in 1805, and 
completed in 1876, at a ciist <if about .i;2,0(l(),tK)() ; 
and the canal 1ms proved of great benefit to tlio 
trade of Amsterdam. 

Gheiit-Tcnieuzeii CanaL—Thc access to (Jhent 


North seas, by tiaversing Holstein. The canal is canal had hocome mmleijiiato for tlio presmit clas.s 
to start from" lloltenan on the IJaUic, near Kiel, of ve^^sels, it was onlavgcd and deepened m 18 »(l- 
whei'o a lock has l.ioen commenced, and using a Si'S, boiiig given tin available depth or 111;^ feet, 
portion of tlie Eider, will join the Elbe at Bruns- whicli can ho oasily incvouaed I'p huiti ^ 
bilttei} its lengtii will ho about fiO miles, liottoin bottom witlth of .55;;^ footj with 
widtii 80 foot, depth 28 feet, wator-lovel same ns the 1 5 so that now vessels of from MOD to j 7W tons 
Baltic, greatest tleptii of cutting 100 feet, and cost cun go up to (.llicnfi. 

about £8,000,000, Pdcivhiirff anil Kromtaul hhip-cmuil.—jS. ciuinl 

.S'Ath-crtna^— Though the canal con- was commenced in 1877, and completed in 1884, 
necting Amsterdam u'ltli the North Sea, severs the for enahliug sea-going ycssols to reach Ht I oters* 
peniiiHula of North Hollaud, and unites the Zuider- burg, whlcli the bar at the mouth of the Nova, and 
Zee with the North Sea, its object was to afford the want of depth in tlio Hulf of linland as far as 
more iliveot outlet for the tvndo of AiUBtevdam to Kronstadt, a distanco of 18^ ruilcs, hiul previously 
fclift onean than tlio shallou' Zuider-Zee and tho ui'cvoiitod. The canal starts from the Neva at St 


the ocean than the shaIlo^y Zuider-Zee and the 
North Holland Canal could give, ns this trade was 
being seidously imiierilled by tlio hotter a(ici»ft.s to 
the sea j)r)SHe.“se(l by Bottorduin and AnCwor]), The 
iliroct route lay tlirougli Lake V and Wyker 
Meor, so that only a narrow nock of dry land, 3 
niile-s wide and or small elevation, had to ho ex- 
cavated hotweon Volson and the North Soa; and 
the vuclaiiiation of these lake.s, by hanks formed 
along tliQ canal by dredged material raised from tliu 
bottom fur deepening, ilefrayed a portion of tlio cost 
of tho work (lig. 6). The canal i.s suited for sea- 




pi'cvontod. The canal starts from tho Neva at 8t 
Votorsbuvg, and after going south-xvost for about 
2 miles, it enwos round, and prococils in a straight 
lino nortir-wost to Kronstadt. It is 22 foot deep 
tlivoughout; j It has a bottom width of 207 foot for 
tlio first portion, enlarging to 275 feet ; and its 
euibaiikmonts torminato 10 miles from Kronstadt, 
whence it proceeds in an open cliaiiiud drodgcd 
through tho Gulf, Tho total cost of tho work was 
about £1,240, 000. 

Maiu'Imtev iSViryj-nowo/.— Tlio schomo for oonnoct- 
lug Manchester with tho sea, by a canal from 
Manahostov to the Mersey estuary, 

J which excited vohomonfc opposition 
from tho Liverpool and railway 
interests during thvco sossions, was 
finally authovisod by parliament 
'• i !i in 1885. Tho canal .starts in deep 

water at Eiistliam, on the lelb 
" ■ bank of the Mersey, aliove Liver- 




going vessels of large size, being wider at the base 
(lig. 6), and only 3 feet .slmllower tliaii the 
<inginal Suez Canal section ; its length is 16^ miles, 
Locks near each end of the canal, with gates 
pointing both ways, give perfect control over the 
water-level of the canal, which is kept only 14 
inches nhovo low-water in the North Sea to main- 
tain the dvaiiiago of the reclaimed lands, and tho 
adjacent low-lying lands which formerly drained 
into the lakes. The drainage water which flows in 
from tho braiicli canals, and is also pumiied into the 
canal from the reclaimed lands, is lifted from tlie 
canal, and discharged into the Znidcr-Zeo, by pumps 
adjoining the locks situated in the dam which abuts 
oil the Zuidei’-Zee from the canal and the reclaimed 


-'asRSfii pool, and nearly opposite Garston ; 
“AM ,ijn] after skirting the shore of the 

e.stuary up to Hiincorii, it cuts into 
tho land, and following iipnroxi- 
matoly the oonr.se of the irwell 
liighov up, it teruiiuate.s at Tvatloul lUidge in 
Maiiche.ster, whore docks, 85^ acres in extent, are 
to be constructed. The canal will bo 85 miles 
long; its depth 

Sill its boHim’i 
wh\bh^l20 feet! 
with slones of 

Ito 1 in good 

ground (tig. 7). Eig- 7. 

well pitched 

M-itb stones to Hcenre them against erosion by wash. 
Tlie tidal locks at Easthmu will have their sills 20 
feet below low-water, so that vessels will he able to 
enter and leave tho canal at about lialf-tido; and 
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tlio lift of tliusft loekH will be IG^ feet. The canal 
will 1)0 iliviiled into fouv reaclicH, 20.^ miles, 7§, 2^, 
and 4 miles ion^r, hotween Easfcham and Trallbril 
Bridge, bj' locks at Latchford, Irlam, and Barton, 
with lifts of Kilt foot, 14, and 14 feet respectively. 
Tliore M'ill bo three sets of locks at each place, 550 
foot long i)y GO feet wMe, 300 feet by 40 feet, and 
100 foot by 20 feet, with interiiiediato gates in the 
two larger locks, to accommodate a great variety 
of vessels, T'he passage through a look is to bo 
accomplisiicd in eight minutes, and the transit 
along the eaiml in eight hours, steaniors going at 
a speed of 5 miles an hour. The cost of the works, 
which were begun near Eastliam in the latter half 
of 1887, is estiinateil at £5,330,000. Tiio Bridge- 
water Canal M’ill ho carried over the ship-canal in 
a swing atjneduct, which will have to be opened 
for the passage of masted vessels along the sliip- 
eaiial ; ami a hydraulic lift will afford coimuumca- 
tion hetweon tlie two canals. 

r'''a/7'oa6- Shqi-caiud tiichcmes. — Several other 
Hchomes, besides the works referred to above, 
have heeii proposed. TJuis a ship-canal across tlie 
projecting peninsula of Florida lias been contein- 
plated ; schemes have been brought forward ^r 
enabling sea-going vessels to reach Baris and 
Bi'uhsoIh ; and a plan M-ns proposed in I.SS7 for 
improving the waterways between Birmingham and 
the Bristol Olimmel, at a cost of iJl.SOO.OOO, to 
onalilo voswols of 2U0 tons to got up to Birmingham. 
A design has also been worked uiit for shorten- 
ing kho route to the east coast of India, hy nhniit 
350 miles, hy outting klivough the Island of Baines- 
M'aratn, and thus niaklng a navigable channel be- 
tween Ceylon and India, througii tlm Gulf of 
Manar and kite I’alk >Sti'aits, ak a cost of about 
iCl.OOO.OOO. 

A company was started in 1888 for tlio construe- 
timi of a canal, 73& miles long, tlivougli the Isthmus 
of Porokop, M’hicli connoots the Crimea wltli the 
mainland of Knssia. Tliis canal will coimoot the 
Hon of Azov at the Don basin, with the nortli- 
M’ostoni part of the Block Sea and the Dnieper 
basin. Tliis Black Sea and Azov Canal is to be 
made 14 feet deep; and its construction Is uNpeoted 
to occupy four years. 

jI. scheme for fovmlng another junction botM'con 
the Mmlitcrraneau and lied seas, consists in cut- 
ting a canal, 25 miles long, from Haifa, in tlio Bay 
of Aero, blirough the plain of Esdraoloii, to the 
.hu'dan valley, and anofclier canal, 20 iiiiie.s long, 
from the Gnlf of Alcabah towards the Dead Sea 
into the Aral)a dolile, whereby the waters of the 
Bed Sea wmihl How into the depression of tlm 
Dead Sea, 1308 foefc below the level of tlio Mecli- 
tcrraiioaii. Hooding this liollow and the Jordan 
valley. A vast iiuand lake Avonld thus ho formed, 
on wliicli vessels could atcam at full speed without 
tlio liindrauccs of tlio narrow Suez Canal. But 
tlio elevation of the land between the Bed Sea 
and the Dead Sea is so groat as to vender tliis 
scheme almost impossihlo. 

Another scheme aims at flooding a vast depics- 
Hion in tho African desort, sontli of Algeria and 
Tunis, by cutting a canal from the ^Mediterranean, 
wliicli would bo enlarged by natural scour, and 
thus create an inland sea, .3180 sq. ni. in extent, 
which would transform tlie climate of the adjacent 
lands, and alibi'd them easy access to tlio sea. 

Those proposals show that tlie resources of canal 
enterprise am far from being exhausted ; and that , 
though railways have, for a time, aflected tlio mus- 
jierity of small canals, tho advantages of inland 
watci'-coinnumication are becoming more clearly 
recognised, and the gieafc value of sliip-eanals for , 
sea-going trade lias been lirmly e.stablisued. | 

Tiik Oanai.-Boat.s Act.s, 1877 and 1S84, provide : 
for ' the proper sanitary condition of canal-boats I 


when used as dwolliiigs. Tlie.se acts also contain 
provision for the registration of such I'essels hv the 
local sanitary authorities through wliosc districts 
tlie boats ply; such boats being oHicially numbered 
and marked in a conspicuous place. Power is also 
given to fix the number, age, and sex of jiersous 
permitted to dwell in a boat. The local sanitary 
nutliority lias tho power, iu the case of infectious 
disease.s, of enforcing the Public Health Act of 
1875. Tho education of children residing in these 
registered boats is assumed by the Elementary 
Education Acts to be as if residing in the jilaco of 
registration, unless actually attending a scliool. 
Canal conipanie.s are empowered to establish 
schools for canal children. Masters and owners 
who do not .satisfy the requirements of the Canal- 
boats Acts are liable to iinos recoverable on sum- 
mary eoindetion before two justices. The Local 
Government Board autl also the Education Depart- 
ment must report each year to parliament ou the 
execution of these acts — the former being also com- 
pelled to appoint insjiectors, wlio are iiive.sted with 
. powers shnifar to those of the Poor-law hispector.s, 
to see tluit the provisions of the Caiiul-boats jVets 
are duly carried out. 

Canaletto, or Canalk, the name of two 
'\''enotian painter.s, oelehratcd for Ihoir lamlseaiies 
and views of towns. The elder, Antonio, was born 
in 1097, and studied at Home. IIo painted a 8crie.s 
of views in Venice, among wliicli those of tho Grand 
Canal are esneeially admirable for their fresh coloiir- 
iiig, faitlifulness, and the liivontion displayed in 
accessniw objects. Ho paid two visits to England, 
but (lied in Ida nati ^’0 city, 20th August 1708.— His 
nephow, Bbhnakbo Bullotto, surnamed Cana- 
LETTO, was born lu 1720, and attaiuod liigli o.xcol- 
lonco as a painter, and also as an engravor on 
ct)])pei', Ho lu'aetisud his art in Ids iiatii'c place, and 
afterwards In Boine, I'^orcnia, Brescia, Alilan, aiul 
Dresden. Correct perspective. p4)werfut etl'eoks of 
Hglikand shade, and beau tifiiL sky-tints, arc the most 
promiuoiik clmractoriHtlcs of Ids w’urks. Canaletto 
visited England, where, among several other oxcei- 
lonk works, ho painted a masterly interior of King’s 
College Chapel, Camliiklgo. Ho died in V^aisaw, 
17th Octohor 1780. See 11. Moyer, Die beiikn 
(Dresden, 1878). 

Caiiaii(lnip;iia« the capital of Ontario county, 
Now York, at tho north end of Lake Caiiandnigna, 
28 miles BE. of Bochestor hy rail. Pop. ( 1880) 572(1. 

€aiiariinii, an oriental gemie of Aniyridncete 
(sec TeeehintiiacIv.t;). C, Is a native 

of the iloluccas, hut introduced into many parts of 
fcro 2 >ical Asia, It is a tree about 50 feet liigli j 
its fruit i.s a drupe, of which tho large kernel is 
eaten raw like almonds, roasted like chestnuts, or 
oven made into a kind of bread. Tho tree also 
3 'iold.s a resin. Otlicr .specie.‘J yield a black danimn)’ 
—•like pitch (see Daiimah ), and also afford one of 
the sources of Eleini (q.v.). 

Canary Uir(l« a beautiful but very common 
cage-bird, nmcJi esteemed for it.s musioal i)o>ver.s. 
It IS one of the family of liiiches (Fringillida!), and 
is Frinqilla Cunuvia of Linnams. Some modern 
ornitliologists place it iu the genus Carduelis, othor.s 
ill Liiiota; it i.s indeed intormediato betiveeii these 
gonora, tlie goldfinches aud the linnets. It is found 
111 Madeira, tlic Canary and Cape Verd Isle.s ; fre- 
quents tlio iiQighbnurhood of human habitations; 
ijnlld.s its no.sfc of moas, feathers, liair, &c., in thick, 
bushy, liigii sbnihs or trees ; and produces from two 
to four broods in a season. In its wild state its 
lilumage is oHvc-greeii or greenish-yellow, tinged 
u’itli brown, and tlie yellow oago-binls Jjayo been, 
produced by .selective breeding in doiue.stication, 
It was brought to Europe in the beginning of tho 
ICtli century. It breeds readily in confinement, 
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seeuiti thovnugUly v(i<;<meilG<l t<j its CRge-life, and if 
liaiullod when yoinig becomes very tome and fear- 
less. fii conlinenient the canary often breeds thi'ec 
or four tiiiicH a year, laying from four to six eggs 
each time. Tlio eggs arc pale blue. The male 
assists the female in hnilding tiio nest and in feetl- 
ing the young. Besides canaiy and niillefc seed, 
which are their principal food, ennarias are very 
fond of flowering groundsel and cliickweerl, _n 
very small supply of %vlnch is necessary' for their 
health j and one of their fa\’mirite Inxnries is sngar. 
The canary not niifrcquentl.v live.s 15 or 16 yeaiK 
lb can IjQ tnrrght vaviona notes and airs, and even 
learn to articulate words. Tlie rearing and training 



Norwich Canary. 


of canaries aflbrd occupation to no small number of 
'|)crson8, particularly in the Tyrol. The canary 
]iyl)i'uliaes readily witli some other species of lincli, 
pYodneing ‘mnlos,’ some kinds of which avo valned 
as song-birds. There arc several .siiccics very closely 
allied to the canary, one of wliieli, the* SaflVon 
I'incli, a beautiful little bird, a native of Brazil, is 
sometimes sold in Britain as a song-bird, Init its 
musical powers are very inferior to those of Froi- 
fjUla Cuuuvia. 

Distinct vaviut ios i\avo licen produced by scion tide 
selective breeding, and tlio.se reproilnco their dis- 
tinctive chavaclovistles, and ‘like breeds like’ .‘so 
long as the varieties are not crossed. The hardiest 
4no the Norwich ; the largest are Lancnsliivo Cop- 
pies; the mo.st costly and delicate are Belgians j 
ami Lizard.s, Londoji Fancies, Yorkshires, tjcotch 
Fancies, and Ciunauions complete the list. By 
giving sponge-cake and cayenne pepper mixed, in- 
stead of .seed at tlie period of moult, the idnmage 
is artificially coloured, becoming r’ciy bnlJiaiit: 
and eanavios apparently relish this lierj' diet ninl 
lliviYO upon it. See CAGK-«nii>s; and works by 
Blakstoii (ISbO), Gedney (1^84), Holden (188.S), 
and F. Siuitli (1870). 

CailJlVV Gl’JlS.S [I'huhtris aaiuricnsis), a grass 
of wliieli tliG seed is Jiincli used, niider the iimno of 
cunari/sccil, ns f<Jod for eHgc-bird.s, ami 'which is 
on that ucconnt cultivated to .soino extent in the 
south of Europe, and in certain districts of Germany 
and Biigland. It has heconie imtiirnlised in iiiany 
parts of Northern Europe, im-huling Biitain, but is 
a native of Hontliern ,Enro]>c and the Canaries, 
where it sometimes furnislies a wholesomo and 
palatable addition to or substitute for wheaten flour. 
It is large!)' gI•o^vn for seed in Sontlicni California. 
The large Recti Canavy Grass [P. cmmdmaccu), 
common on river banks, ia an abundant source 


of coarse fodder. A striped variegated variety is 


Canary Grass { Phahms cunarkmii ), 

cultivated ns ‘gardener, s’ garters/ ‘rilihon gi'ftss/ 
or ‘ ladies’ traces.’ 

Cftiuiry Island.^, a group of islands Indonging 
lo Spain in Vlu) Atlantic Ocean, oiV tiro NW. euasb 
of Africa, in 27’ 40'— 20’ 25' N, lat., and 13’ 2i5' 
—18’ 16' \V. long., forming a Spanish province. 
The group consists of seven largo and several small 
islets, with a joint area of ahont 2H()U sq. ni,, and a 
pop. of (I8S7) 2KO,i}yo. The piiiunpal islnmls, iiro- 
cceding from east to west, are Lanzaroto, Fuertc- 
ventnm, Gvim Canaria, 't'enovifo, Gomova, Vahniv, 
anil Hierro or Ferro, 'riio distance from Fnerto- 
ventnra to the Afiican coast is about 024 
graphical miles. Thu coasts arc steep and rocky, 
and the surface is divoisilied with high mountains, 
narrow gorges, and deep valleys, All the iHlamls 
arc volcanic, and everywhere show iilain marks of 
their origin, in the shape of cones, craters, bods of 
tnlt'and pumice, and stream.s of lava ; but onintions 
liaro taken place witliin tlio historical period only 
ill Tenerife, Palma, and Lanzaroto. There are no 
rivers, ami on several of tlio islands water is very 
.searce. The springs on iboso bettor supplied aro 
diverted by long aiiilieial cluinncls for the purpose 
of ivvigafcion. 

Upwards of flOO species of wild llnwcriug jilmits 
have been found on these islands. Ahrmt 420 of 
them are peculiar to the group, and 48 othci's aro 
common to it and to tlio other groups of North 
Atlantic ishuuls, but found nowhere oIbu, Above 
the i-egimi of cultivateil plants in 'ronorifo and 
Grand Oauaiy are found four spceics of laurel 
and other evergreen trees belonging to the genera 
Notel.ra, Ainlisin, Visnea, llhaninns, l'I’c, Higher 
still are forests of the liaml.some Pinna mnavi- 
cusis, and large tracts are covered witli arhorescont 
heaths and bromns of many speries. Looking 
at the Horn n.s a whole, it is seen to bo mainly of a 
South Euix»penn chavactor, with a largo infnsum of 
genera allied to African tyjics, As to the culti- 
vated plants, the warmth of tho lowest region 
allow.s of tlio growth of tho .sugar-cane, sweet 
ijotato, iMiiiana.s, date-jialm, and other natives of 
luitelimatesj whilst aliovc, to the height of about 
3000 feet, the vine and various cereals are cultivated 
in a climate re.sembliiig that of the .south of Europe. 

Minerals aro few and of little imjiortancc. '.1 ho 
temperature near the sea i.s gonial. Taking Puerto 
Oixrtava on the north coast of Tenorifo as an ex- 
ample, tlie annual mean is about OO'o’F, j tlio mean 
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of January and Felu’iiiiry, tho two coldest months, 
is 02‘2r)“ ; tlie ineau of August, the hottest month, 
is 77 •2'’ ; the daily range during tho colder nioiiths 
is from 10“ to 17°. Tlio mean annual fall of min 
ninoiints to about 14 inches, and the mean nnmlier 
of days on which rain falls during tho year is 02. 
Rain falls irrc-'iilarly on tlie coast from November 
to April ; for tlie rest of tho year tho cultivator of 
tho soil roly upon artificial irrigation, Tho north- 
east trade- winds jivovail for eigiit months, April to 
Octoher j daring the remainiug months sonth-west 
winds are iivovalcnt. Occasionally the islands are 
visited by liot cast and Hontli-east winds from 
Africa, wliicli bring dust and arc otherwise dis- 
agreeable, In consequeiiee of the higher tempem- 
ture, tlie less rainfall, and drier ntmosphei*e com- 
pared u'ith Madoim, and of the much incrcaseil 
tacilities for reacliing the islands, Orotavn nml 
Las Palmas are coming into note ns winter-resorts 
■for invalids. 

A few’ years ago cochineal was tho staple produc- 
tion, blit the competition of aniline dyes Jins been 
severely felt, and cocliineal, no longer bringing in a 
good ]u-olit, lias fallen into neglect. Tho cultiva- 
tion of the vino {almost ruined after 1853 by the 
grape disease — see ViNic) and .sugar-cane is extend- 
iiig: wine lioiiig exported to the European conti- 
nent, and sugar' to Spain. Tobacco is also grown. 
The Spanish govenimont is making great cfTovts 
to ameliorate ' the condition of the islands, and 
to attract commerce. Excellent roads have been 
formed ; the ports of Santa Cruz and Las Palmas 
are being imju'ovod ; a large harbour of refuge is in 
process of coiistriKdion at Las Palina«, mid tho 
ports have been made free, no duties being lerued 
on goods w’lici'cver tlioy may come from. The 
Hteamers of many Englisli and French lines now 
toncli at the Canario.H, 'ami there ai'O coal depftts at 
Santa Cruz and Las Palmas. British cdiiauls or 
vice-consuls are stationed at tlieso and other places 
iu the islands. Submarine cables connect them 
tolograpliicaliy both with tlic continent of Europe 
and the African coast. 

TENiiiuifi'J, tlie largest isliiiul of the group, has 
an area of 877 miles, with a population of 112,000. 
Tlie chief towm and ]*ovt is Santa Cruz tio Santiago 
{fpv.), on tho south-east coast. It is the seat of 
the oliieials of the geneiul government. Tlie other 
tow’iia are Laguna, a few miles from Santa Cruz, on i 
a plain 1^00 feet above the scaj Puerto Orotavn, on | 
tlio north coast; Villa Orotava, 1000 feet highei-; 
and Icod do los Vinos, near whicli tho largest 
oxisUng dragon-tree grows. Tho famous Pealcof 
Tcneriie (q.v.) is in the north-west of tho island. 

UitAN Canaiua, wliich is next in importance, 
lias an area of 758 sq, m., Avitli a population of 
80,000. Its culminating peak is El Cumhrfi, with 
a lieiglit of 0048 feet. The capital, Las Palmas 
(q.v.), on tlie east coast, is tlie largest town of tlio 
arciiipelago. The surface of tins islaud is sji broken 
that only a small part is under cultivation.^ At 
Artinara, at a height of .3850 feet, there is a village 
of caves, witli a piipulation of 1 100 persons. A few 
miles from Las Palmas is the cone of Vandama, 
1800 feet liigti, with an extinct crater, circular and 
perfect, 800 feet deep. 

Pai.ma, a classic spot for geologists, 1ms an area 
of 718 .sq. m., ami a pojmlation of <30,000. Its 
liigliost peak, Pico do los .Muebaclios, has an eleva- 
tion of more than 7600 feet. Tho ancient crater of 
tlie Caldera is of enormous size, though open to the 
sea on one side. Capital, Santa Cruz ile las Palmns 
(q.v.), on tho east coast. 

Tho area and population of tho other islands are 
as follows: Lanzauotk is 323 sq. in., pop, 10,000 j 
FUKUTEVIiNTlJKA, 326 Sq. Ill,, pop. 15,000; CTOMEILt, 
160 .sq. m., pop. 13,000; HlEUltO, 82 sq. m., pop. 
5000. In former times tho first meridian of longi- 


tude was eommoiily drawn through Hierio. The 
chief towns of tlie.se islands are small. 

The Canaries arc siipimsed to liave been the For- 
tunate Islands of the ancients, Tlie geographers 
of Greece and^Ilome were acquainted with, their 
position, and King Juba’.s account of them lias hoen 
preservetl by the elder Pliny. For inanv eentuvics 
they were lost sight of, and not rediscovered until 
13.34, when a French vessel Avas driven amongst 
them by a stnrni. In 1402 the Norman Jean do 
Betliencourt litted out an exiiedition for tho puv- 
j)o.«ie of subduing the islands, and in 1404, liaving 
obtained assistance from Spain, ho succeeded in 
mastering four <»f them. His sncce.s.sor having 
sold his right-s in Spain, they wore afterwards 
acquire<l by the king, avIio sent a large force in 
1477 to conquer the Guanches, a hrnve ami intel- 
ligent race of Imgo stature, and coiupavatii’ely 
fair. Tiieir origin is unknown, but they are 
assiimeil by many to have been of Berber or of 
Libyan stock. Their resistance w'as so stubborn, 
(bat it was not until 1405 tliat the last of tlie 
islands was mastered. Tliev have been ever .since 
the property of Spain, 'i'lie Guanclies siifl'ered 
! terribly from their conquerors, ami liave long 
ceased to exist as a sopainte jieople ; but in tho 
local muscunis may he seen spccimcn.s of their 
mninniies, skeletons, weaptm.s, and pottery Ai'orks. 
See Pegot-Ogier, The I'orfuiHiie fsiainh (Eng. 
trans. 2 a’oIs. 1882); Olma Stone, Tenerife and its 
Six Satellites ( 1888). 

Canary Plant* Sco Trop.eoi.um. 

Canary Wine, also know'ii as Texerife, is 
the produce of tho Cnnai’v Islands, the i)e.st known 
being called Bidogne or Vidonia Avine, whicli is a 
drj’ white nine resembling Madeira, but Avitb less 
body anil nerfiime. It is produced chielly on the 
island, of Tenerife. Tlio name C'nmri/ was for- 
merly applied generally to dry wliite avuios, Avhich 
Avora frequently seasoned Avith sugar, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, I'oasted a])plc8, and eggs, 

Cancale» a toAVn and l.iathing-place in the 
French department of Ille-et Vilaine, 8]iiile.sENE. 
of St M.aJo, <Hi the bay of tlie same name, famoji.s 
for its oysters. Pop. (1886) 3610; with tlie port, 
La Houle, 0502. 

Caiicnn is an imgraceful fiance, something of 
the nature of a qiindrine, but acconqianied liy 
violent leaps and indecorous coiitortions of the 
body, practised in French (lancing-.salooii.s.^ The 
earlier and usual meaning of the Avoid in French 
is noise, lucket, .scandal; and is derived, oddly 
enough, from the Latin conjunction quanir^uam, 
‘althongli,’— a great squabble liaA-ing arisen in the 
French medieval law-schools as to the iirommcia- 
tiun of this woid. 

Caiiccllaria, or Lattice-shell, a large genus 
of Gasteropods (Snails) in theorder Prixsobrnueliiata, 
and not far removeil from tho cone-shells. The 
shell is usually buckle or whelk-like, bub the traiis- 
vorsc, lines ■ai'e crossed by longitudinal bars, Avhicli 
produco a pretty Inttice-liko pattern. The animal 
differa from its’ neighlHiuro m Iming A'egetarian, 
There are 116 living sjiecics, aiul move than half as 
many fossil in the Tertiary strata. (J. rcticnUitu \s, 
n coiiiinon South Atlantic sjiecics. 

Cancelling of Deeds and Wills. The 
AVord cancel comes from the Lat, cdiicelli (lattice- 
Avork), and a dewlAvas formerly said to bo cancelled 
Avhen lines Avere drawn oA-er it in the form of lattice- 
AA'ork. The Avoid cancel is non’ used to signify any 
sort of obliteration, as Avhere a banker cancels a 
paid cheque. Tlio common forms of cancellation 
Known to the laiv are tho cancellation of an English 
deeil by striking out the signatim-s and tearing olf 
thes^, and the cancellation of a aaIII in England 
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ov Scotland l>y stiikiug out the signatures or the 
whole contents. In the ease of •writing.s ft)r valu- 
able eonsidcration little (liflioulty occurs, for where 
l>avtie.s mean to animl the obligation, the caneelle<l 
Avritiiig will bo gctiemlly given to the former debtor. 
The Cliancei y Division ()f tlio High Court of Justice 
has ahvays exorcised a jurisdiction for the euncel- 
liiig of contmets and settlements which are void or 
voidable, especially on some ground of coustractive 
fraud against pn])lic jiolioy— e.g. a marriage settle- 
ment on which inamage has not followed 5 also in 
ensoH is’hero a purcliascv after time gii’en refuses to 
pay the price of land bought. In testamentary 
inattms, ns the enncelled writing remains in the 
repositories, it is sometimes difficult to know 
whether the intention really was to revoke or 
destroy. The English Wills Aet \>re.sumea against 
revooatioii, except in cases of actual huruiu" and 
tearing. Tlie Scottish law would goiiemlly take the 
canceliatuui cif a signature as eonclnsivo, but .such 
cases depend on eiroiimstances. Difficult questions 
have arisen under the Joint Stock Companies Aet as 
to enncellation of shares and the effect of that on 
tlic liability of a eontrihutory. See Snell’s Prin- 
ciples of Equitij, and Buckley on the Companies 
Act. 

Cllliccr, the Crab, the fourth of the twelve 
constellations of the zodiac. See ZoniAC; also 
EcLimc, PjU'XJKS.ston 1 and for the Tkopic of 
Canckjj, see Tnorras. 

Cancer (Lat., ‘aerah’), or CAKCiNOMA(Gr.),is 
the medical nauve for an important group of malig- 
nant tnmour.s (see TUMOUK). The term cancer 
used to bo applied to imUignanf; tumours generally, 
but recent research, with the ai<l of the microscope, 
into their structure has led to tlieir dimsion into 
two groups — (Javciuomatannd Sarcomatafq.v. ) ; and 
cancer is now used only of the fimt. To prevent 
confusion, carcinoma is generally usolin preference 
to cancer in scientific works, but the more familiar 
name u’ill he retained here. 

Cancer may he denneil as a tumour consisting of 
masses of cells of an epithelial typo, grouped to- 
gether irrognlarly within the spaces of a framework 
of llbrons ti.ssue. The form of the cells, as seen 
under the iiiicro.scopo, usually corresponds in some 
degree to tliat of tlic norma! bpitholinin of the part 
in couuectiou with which the primary tumour has 
developed, and 011 tliis tlie elas.silicatiou of the 
diflei'cnt forms of caturer is ])artty bnseil. Flul-cellal 
cancer ov cp/i/icf/oHifuiccam most coiuinonlytis a pri- 
mary tninour on tlio lips, tongue, penis, and near 
tlie anus ; Columnar-cclUd or (idenoid (glaiid-Iike) 
cancer, in tlio stomach and uitcstinc.s. TScirrhas m 
hard, and enccphuloid or soft cancer, liave colls of 
less charaeteristio form, Imt usually more or less 
rounded, and iliirer from each other structurally 
only ill the greater or less ahuiutauce of the fibrous 
framework. They are most common as priniaiy 
tuiiionr.s in the female breast, the womb, and certain 
narts of the alimentary canal. Colloid eaiieer is a 
liai'il or soft cancer m whicli the cells niidcrgo 
rapid and oxtensivo deg^enomtioii into a gelatinous 
mass. 

These did'erent forms of canocr difi'er widely in 
tlieir rate of growtii and degi-ee of iiialigiiancy. 
EpitUcUoiua is the slowest in its pwigri^a, ami cora- 
paratii ely rarely gii'cs rise to growths in internal 
organs. 8ofb canoor usually grow.s with great 
rapidity, and secondary tumours in intenial oigaim 
are ajit to appear early, 

Tiie general sti uctmo of the secondary tumours 
usually cori'cspondH to tliat of the primary; but 
they are often softer and .show greater activity of 
growth, HO that when tliey appear the progress of 
the disease is accelerated. Those secondary' tumours 
are believed usually to result from a transference of 

infective elements from the primary growtli, oitlier 
in the Ij’mph or the Idood, to some re.sting-phvce 
whore they determine tlie growth of a now tumour. 
The lymp^tic glands in tlio neighbourhood of the 
primary giwvbh are usually first ail'eeted, and are by 
far the m(»b constant site of secondary growtlis, 
But any portion of the body, even the most distant, 
may .suffer; most commonly the livor or the hing.s. 

The symptoms attemling the early dovolopnioiit 
of cancer, even cancer affecting tlio samojiartof the 
body, as’C veiy variable. If the ilisenso alVoct an 
external oigan ov tissue, the tumour is genoraliy 
noticed at lut early stage; if an internal organ, on 
tlio other baud, some distuvhauee of its functions, 
or pain, or general deterioration of the iiealth often 
apiieare liefore tlio presence of a growth is sus- 
p^tcrl. But wkcvQver ov however it begins, a 
cancerous tuiiumv always tends to increase, with 
breaking down of the older portions, nlcoration, ami 
fetid disclmige, to oiioroacli upon noiglihouring 
tissue-s, to set up soeoiidary growtli.s, and ultimately 
to cause the death of tlie iiatieut, The cases where 
an undoubtedly cancerous tumour lias siiontane- 
ously disappeared are so very rare, tliat the above 
statement, for practical purposes, hardly needs 
qualification. The duration of tlie ease may bo a 
few iiiontliH or many ycar-s, according to tlie part 
affected and the malignancy of tlie tumour. The 
syiuptoui.s piuiluced, and the mode in wliioli tlio 
disense causes death, are almost as various as tiie 
organa affeoterl. But in the later stages there is 
nearly alivay.s lo.ss of apjiotito, llesli, and strength, 
and a peenliavly unliealUiy, sivlUnv iqqieavance. 
Cancer is popularly holievetl to ho an intensely 
iiaiiiful disease, and in many cases really is so ; 
but it is most huportaut tliat it should ho known 
that it may, and often does, run its whole course to 
the fatal issue without any juiin whatever. 

The causation of cancer is a most complex and 
olmouro prohlem. It is rare before middle life, and 
after that period becomes increiiHingly frequent as 
age advances. The tendency to its dcvelopincnt is 
frequently hereditary. It is more common in tlio 
ieiiialescx, because the womb and female breast are 
its most eommoii situations ; excluding tlicso organs, 
it is prolmldy more common in Uie male than tiie 
female. It .sometimes occurs in situations where 
an iiijun- has been sustained, and more frequently 
where there has been hmg-coufcinned irritation. 
But here our certain knowleilge with regard to it 
ends. It lias been luaititained liy some that cancer 
is always fvmu tlie first a constitutional dineaHc.; 
that the local tumour is merely an expression of a 
vitiated state of the (‘onstilution, or vMchexia, ami 
therefore that itss removal is useless. But it is 
iindouhted that in the vast majority of cases tlio 
iiiitient's health is otherwise good when blie growth 
negiiis, and that it remains fiir a time limited to its 
original seat ; moreover, cases are not uncoininon 
where early' removal of the primary tumour lias 
been followed by no return of tlio disease. It soeins 
reasoiiablo therefore to conclude that cancer is at 
fii-st a merely local process, at least in many cases, 
and only secondarily hecoines a coiistitutioiial 
tlisea.se. 

The analogy between the lioliavionr of cancer and 
that of certain diseases known to lie jiroduced by 
luicreawipie parasites {e.g. leprosy, tHhurcnUwis) 
has led to a suspicion tliat .some .such agent may ho 
present iu cancer too ; Imt no positive evidbnee 
lias yet heeu found in support of tliin view. 

Tlie lending character of cancer being a tumour 
or morbid growtli in a part, it is imiiortant to 
oLserve tiint nob all, nor even tlie niajority, of 
morbid growths are cancerous, A very largo^ pro- 
portion of growths, involving swolliiig dr change of 
afcnietnre iu a jiavt, are either dctenninerl uy a 
previous process of inilammatioii— leading to eh'rdnic 
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abscess ami induvatioii— ov belong to tbo simijle ov 
non-inalignant order of tnnionrs. 

Now, tlio ])ractieal distinction, or dktqmsis, to 
nse tho teclimeal plimso, of tliesc dillerent tumoni-s 
is femnded \ii)on a very careful and delicate appre- 
ciation of tlie cliaractors of the malignant and non- 
jimlignant t«»Joiirs, considered as iiiorbid pioduots, 
and also nimn a thorough knowledge of tho anatomy 
and relations of the textnros in which they aviso. 
Tho attempt, therefore, to determine tlic character 
of a particular growth must always call for the 
higliest qualities of the surgeon— largo experience, 
minute ami thorough knowledge of natural and 
nioi'hid Htrnctuve ami function, and a full ami 
judicial consideration of all tho various facts of the 
ea.so. Indootl tljo di/licnlties of tlie inquiiy are 
such that oven in tho dead body, or in a tumour 
excised from tho living body, all the rosouvco.s of 
tho anatoinist, aided by the microscope, will occa- 
sionally fail in distinctly and .surely discovering the 
true character of the morbid structure. 

Geiicrally speaking, a tumour may bo said to fall 
umlor tho suspicion of being cancer wliou it more 
ov less completely inliltratos the toxtnro in which it 
arises, amf ])aHscf{ from it into the siUTOunding 
textnroB ; when it iiiva<les tlie lymphatic glaiuls 
adjoining tho i)art first aUcetcdj when it is 
attouded by Htiiighig or darting pains, or by 
obstinate and slowly iixtending ulcomthm, not duo 
to presauro 5 when it oecni'K in ■ a person having im- 
paired health, or past tho inidillo period of lifo, and 
IS nob trncoaldo to any known cause of iiillam- 
niatory diHoaHO ov local irritation, nor to any other 
known ooustitutinnni diRcnsc, such as syphilis or 
scrofula. The ni-ohahilitioH are of oonrso Inereased 
if tho tviinonv I)u in (mo of the habitual scats of 
civucor, ov if ib bo atbomlcd by evidence of disoaso 
in some internal organ known bo lie frotiuontly 
thus alVeoted. But lb is hardly Jiecossavy to point 
out that the very complex olomonts of diagnosis 
hove r(}forrcd to ought to bo always submitted ti) 
tho Bovubiny and Judgment of a woll-otlucatoil 
medical advisor, whoso skill ami personal olmraotor 
place him ahovo suspluion, boforo the disoaso has 
assumed such a form as to bo hoyoiul the reaoh of 
romodlal procedure. Tho patient who broods in 
suorot over a suspicion of cancer, or wlio dccliuos to 
api)ly for nd^’ice from a fcav of encountering tho 
truth, is in all probability only cherishing tho soecls 
of future snlVoring 3 while if, as often happons, tlie • 
suspicion is nnfomulod, a few minutes^ careful 
examination would sufHce to rcinovo a .source of 
iiilKory which othcj’wiso would poison tlio mind for 
years, 

These remarks apply still more ompliatically to 
the misguided persons who trust to tho uon-profes- 
shma! c.anccv-eum', or to the quasi-professionjil 
specialist. Tlie charlatan who imoteiids to hold in 
his hands a secret remedy for this most terrible 
disease, will invariably bo found to pronounce 
almost every tumour cancer, and every cancer 
curable. JJy this indi.scriminaiing procejlnro, and 
by the fallaciona promise of a cure without an 
ojieration, many pcnsoiis who have never been 
alleotod with cancer at all, liavc been pQrsuade{l to 
submit to the slow torture of successive enuterisa- 
tions by powerful caustie.s, at tlio expense of need- 
less mutilation and no small risk to life. In other 
cases, truly cancerous Liimours have liccn removed 
slowly amt imperfectly, at the cost of frightful and 
ju'oti'Hcbed sulVorings, only to rotuvii at the end of 
a f(n\' weeks ; amt Sir Spencer Wells has shown 
that in sonio notorious instances per.soiis _ were 
rep(n'f;(al as luvrcd when tliey had actually died of 
tho disoaso at no long period after the supiioscd 
cure was stivled to havo taken place. { Cnuccr and 
Canccr-t'-nrerH, 1860.) 

. Tho occasional spontaneou.s disappearance of 
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cancerous tumours alluded to above waivants the 
hone that a means may some day be found of 
inducing by drugs ov otlievwisc the occurrence of a 
curative process thus shown not to be beyond the 
possible. As yet, however, ib i.s only a hope; for 
none of the iniiiiy remedies that have been suggested 
has ever stnml the test of experience. TIte only 
means of cure yet recognised is complete removal 
of the tiiiuoiir by operation or by caustie.s. It is 
()iily in the earliest stage of the disease that there 
is any prospect of a successful result; and 1111 - 
fovtiinntely the majority of patients itvesent them- 
selves to the auigeoii when tliat stage has passed. 
Jloreovev, even in cases where the tumour has been 
early and freely removed, recurrence too often dis- 
appoints tho liope.s of the patient and the surgeon. 
But wlieii the tumour is seen early, when there are 
no secondary growths, and when the patient’s 
health is good, it is considered hy tho great majority 
of surgeons that lie .should be given the chance (if 
cure wliich an operntion allords. 

In aged pev.sons the question often resolves itself 
into a calculation of the chnncea of life, founded on 
a great number of conflicting data, and only to he 
solved by a careful attention to tbo state of tho 
general health, as well as to tlio rate of pvogi'oss of 
the local disease. Operntions avo now very rarely 
performed after tlio lymphatic glands are involvetf, 
or when there is evidence of a deteriorated constitu- 
tion, nr of internal disease 3 but sometimes gi'oat . 
pain, or profuse and exhausting diseliavge from an 
external tumour, may justify its vomovai, ns a pal- 
liati^'o nioosuro, even uiulor these unfavourable oir- 
oumstancGH. For tho mode of vcinovnl of cancerous 
and other tumours, see TUMOUns; and sec also tho 
articles Heart. Stomach, &o. 

Among the lower animals tills cHsenso is moro 
rare 3 iic>’ovtho]oss, cases are not uufrequont, ])ro- 
sonting tho same malignant cliaractors ns those 
observed in tho human subject. 

Cniiccr Itoot* or Beech-drofs [Eidphegus 
virgini(ina), n parasitic herb of the order Orobnn- 
chem f(].v,), a native of North America, growincon 
tho exposed roots of beech-trees. Tho whole plant • 
is powerfully astringent, and the root is. especially 
bitter and nauseous. lu conjunction with avsonious 
noir], it is believed to havo formed a medicine onco 
famous in Nortii Amorica under tho imino of 
Mm'tin.'s Cmcer-jiowdcv. — Another American jilaiit 
of tho same order, I'hclipmi bijloru, soivietiines 
shares the same name and repute in popular medi- 
cine; and an infusion of the Common Broonivape 
(Orolicaic/ic major)— a nfitivQ of Britain and of the 
south of Europe, parasitic on the mots of broom, 
furze, and other leguminous plants— has been 
employed as a detergent application to foul sores. 

Caiicione'ro (Span. ; Port. mHc/ojiciVo, ‘song-, 
book’), ill general, a collection of lyrical pleees by 
one ov iiiovo authors ; in particular, tlio designation 
of tlie, so to say, ofTieial collections of tlm poetic 
guilds wlii(di floiirislied in tho middle ages at tlie 
courts of Spain and Portugal. The oldest of these 
works, whicli in tlioir complGteness present a view 
not only of the poetry, Imt of the life and thoughts 
of their time and place, is that of Dorn Biniz of 
Portugal (l‘i7t)-13‘25) and his court, a MS. copy of 
which is hr the Vatican: tho best edition is the 
Cancionciro IWtiiguez of Theopliilo Braga (Lisbon, 
1878). Tliere avo also cniioioiieros of the courts of 
Aragon and Castile. Theso collections were suc- 
ceeded bv othem of a more geiioral ciiaracter, in 
which the period and locality of tho author.^ «’ere 
equally disregarded, and the pieces classed simply 
according to subject. Tlie earliest Ccotdonero 
General was published about tho ond of tho _15th 
century (Qd and eiil.avged ed. •A^’nlencia, loll). 
The term is also somolimos applied to a collection 
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jif poems by various authors on owe subject, such 
3\H the Viia Saragossa-, 1492), ami impro- 

iiorly in the title of the first collection of Spanish 
ballads, the Cancionero dc liotneences {Aiitwer|j, 
n.d. ; 2(1 ed. looO). 

Caitcriiiii Oris, kno^vn also as Noma, IVater- 
■fCDicer, ami lVulci'~caii/'i:>‘, is a peculiar fonii of 
inortilleatiou or iTaiigreiic ( tpY.), ariaing apparently 
fioni (Icfoctivo nutrition. The disease seldom 
occurs except lietweeu the sceoml and eleventh 
years, and i.s usually preceded by measles, remit- 
tcJiit or intorinittcut fever, or sonic otlicr serious 
• dLseoae, The following is the orelinavy train of 
syiuptoins : more or les.s general disturlMinco of the 
; system, accompanied l)y loss of appetite, followed 
by swelling of fcbc salivary glands, and a profuse 
llow of fetid saliva, which escapes from the mouth 
involuntaiily during sleep ; ulceration of the gums, 
wliioli swell aud lieeoino livid ; loosene.'ts of the 
teeth ; uud the nupuaranco of ash-coloured s|)ots on 
the gums ami aeljacoiit mucous mcmhraiio, which 
turn into dark-coloured siongliy sores. Thesesores ^ 
spread rapidly by a gaiigrcnoua process, expose the I 
Inmc, and dually make a largo aperture in the I 
dieck. In .soiiio* cases tlui entire check ha.s been 
<lesti'oyed in a very few days. Fortunately, tliis 
terrlldc disea.so is move rave in this country than in 
some parts of the Continent, and most of the eases 
vc(!or(rc(l are described by foreign writers. Van 
Swieton describes a easu in which ho saw tlie limt 
set of tootli fall out, the second .set destroyeil, the 
lower jaw exfoliated, and the lips, cheeks, tongue, 
■niul chin eaten aivay before the child died. The 
■obvious indications of treatment arc to remove the 
patient to pure air, to adniinistev tonics, nonrisliing 
food, and {in inoderatioii ) stimulants ; to touch tho 
■tlisoased parts with nitrate of sih'er, or gR'ceride of 
embolic acid, and to wash out tlie mouth froiiuently 
with a weak .solution of Condy’s liuid. 

Caiwlaliav. See KANIiAlLUt. 

Caiidclahriim (Lat. ccimhlu, ‘a candle’) is 
properly a candlestitdv, but is regularly used also 
fora lamp-stand. Tliore were lianlly any articles 
of fni'nitiu'Q more hcfiivtifully wrought than the 
finer foriiiH of tho ancient" Roman candelabra. 
'Often from 3 to 10 feet high, they were of gimt 
variety of form, and were made of marble, biimze, 
aud the precious metals. The bronze candelabra 
of tlic Ueuaissatice are also notable art objects. 

! €an(lia is the name nf tho capital of tho island 
of Crete, and was long the only name by wbicli the 
island was known in tVestern Kiirope. "The island 
is described at OiiE'i'i':. Tho city of Candia stands 
■on the nortli coast of tho island, north of Mount 
Ida, the seat of tho gnvernor-genoial and of the 
’(iveek archbishop, amt has many old fortiheationa 
■dating from the time of tlio Venetian supremacy, 
[fs liarhour is sanded up, ami its 12,000 iiihahitaiits 
■(me.stly Mohammedans) liaveiio manufttcbiire.s save 
of .soap. 

Candle, a cylinder of vvax, paralHu, or fatty 
matter, inclosing a central wick, and iutended for 
giving light. The chief raw materials employed in 
tlvo mnuufactvivc of eautUos are wjvx and a^rorumceti 
for tlie more oxptjnsive kinds, and tallow, palm-oil, 
uud paialHn for those in general use. Candles aro 
inade in three wa.y.s— viz. liy basting and rolling, by 
■dipping, and liy moulding. The liist method, hast- 
ing followed hy rolling, i.s employed in the ca-se of 
I wax, whieli cannot he moulded satisfactorily on 
I account of its gnmt contraction on cooling and tho 
teuuciity with whu’li it adheres t« tlie moulds. 
Dipping i.s omidoyed in tlie case of tallow dips and 
the iiHuu modern ‘smifiless dip’ candles, Iroth of 
^^■hieh are used when a large llame is desired that is 
not readily extinguished in a draught. Tho bulk of 
the caudle,? in usd aro made by the tliird method — 


riz. moulding. As a largo proportion of tho eandles 
consumed in the prcHdnb day aro compo.scd of 
stearin or parallin, or mixturos of tlicso, the pro- 
duotioii of these sulistances tlierofore deserves most 
attention. Parallin candles aro most largely used 
in the United Kingdom, lint on the Contiitont 
stearin candles are jiveferi ed. 

iScMn'n-. — This is the trade name feu' steavu', aud 
palmitic acids and mixtures tliereof. Previous to 
the classical i-esearches of Ciievreul (1811-2")) oils 
and fats were I'ogarded as simple organic .Hub- 
steiiccs, but ho proved them to bo compound 
bodies. The neutral fats as tliey ocauir in natiiro 
are mixtuvas in variable proiioriions of the solids 
stearin or pnlmitin, ami the litjuid olein. Tims, 
fresh tallow consists of a inixtm'e of stonvin and 
olein, and neutral palm-oil of palmitin and olein. 
The.se bodie.s aro knoAvn to chemistH ns glycerides 
or saponifiable fats — that is to say, when boated 
witli an alkali, alkaline oavtli, or molallic oxide, 
in the prcsciieo of water, soaj) is forined, ami 
glycerin is set free. V^lien an alkali is used, (ho 
Hoap is soluble in water; lint when an alkaline 
enrtii — e.g, lime — is employed, an in.solulde soap 
is fonnod. AVlien the son)) is dcconijmsed by 
the action of sulpluivic acid, the fatty acids are 
liberated, and an insnluldo sulphate of lime pvfi- 
duccd. Thus, from oloiii are obtained glycerin 
and oleic acid; from stearin, glycerin and stearic 
acid; and from palmitin, glycerin and palmitic 
acid. Chevroul, in coiijnncti('m witli (ray-Lnssne, 
Imgan tho iiidnstrial attempt of applying the 
scientilic principles lie had diseovereil, but he was 
iiiisuccossful, and it was left to another Fronclimaii, 
M. do Milly, to lay the feuudatiou of the steavio 
acid industry in 18.82, The rcsoarches of Messrs 
(t. Wilson and Jones in 1842-4,8, which showed iiow 
I dark fats could bo converted into W’bito fatty acids, 
gave a great impetus to tlio nmmifaeturo. Up to 
tlie time of the introduction of Messr.s Wilson and 
I Jones’ acidilication method, only tallow of good 
I eolour was available for conversion into fatty acids. 

The process in most general uses for couvevtiug 
I fats into glycerin and fatty acids (distilled stearin) 

' is hrielljV follow.? : A mixture of palm-oil and 
tallow IS digested in . a copper vessel, called an 
‘anteclav'o.’w'itli water and a small f|uantity (about 
i per cent. ) of lime under a pressure of oiglit atmo- 
spheres, and tho result is the imidindion of a diluto 
solution of glycerin (‘sweet water’) and a mixture 
of palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids, partly in com- 
liiiiatiou with the lime used as tho decomposing 
agent. The contents of Ibc autoclave aro traus- 
feiTed te a t-ank \vhene(i the ‘sweet water’ is jviuvu 
oir, and the lime is then separated from the fa(ty 
acids by means of sulphuric acid. 'L'lie fatty acids, 
whicb are dark in colour, aro now troateil witli snl- 
pliiiricaculat a In’gli teniperaturo, and.siilisefiuontly 
well Iroiled with water, and then di.stilled. 'I ho dis- 
tillate is of a good white colour, and may lie used 
for co»ii»ositu (ir simllless diji candles. The next 
stage ill the uroccss is the separation by Uy(iv(udic, 
pj-eswui'O, cola and hot, of the liijuid oleic aJiid from 
the solid fatty acids, Tlio oleic acid (technically 
‘olein’) is used cbiolly by wool-workevH for oiling 
the vvooj. Tlie solid fatty acids (tcciiuically 
‘stearin ’ ) is now ready for the caiidlemalcer. Tlie 
proccas hero described is (unployc’d for the uiami- 
facturc of wliat is ]:nown in the trade as ‘distilled 
stearin ;’ but a havdor and move oxpeuHivc material, 
knovvn as ‘saponilied Ktoarin,’ is )ii'cpai'e(i from 
tellow' ^of go<Mi colour by Ha]iouillea(ioii and 
hydraulic prosanro, but without acidilication or 
distillation. 

ratiiffin. — This suhstaiice was |)mctieally un- 
known to tho eandlomaker until 1847-150, 'when 
the late Dr James Yoimg discovered the methoil 
of producing hydrocavbiins by tho distillation 
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of coal ab a low rod heat. Ib.iH now produced 
in Seotland from slialo in largo f|nanbitios, in the 
United States from petrolomn, in Germany, in 
smaller (inantities, from hrown coal, and in Burma, 
in yet Binallor ([uantities, from Bangoon petro- 
lonm. Crmle parallin ( technicallv ‘scale’) con- 
tains, in addition totlio liiirdorparairms suitable for 
canillos, soft parallin (used by matclr-makcrs), 
and a small proportion of o'il. The refining 
of parallin is a very simnlft matter, and is now 
generally earriod nn in tlie way introduced into 
the works of Price’s Patent Candle Company, hy 
tlio inventor, Jlr Hodges. Tho scale is melte'd 
and cast into thin cakes, wiiich are then placed on 
•sloping shelves in an oven Icopb at a rcgulate(l 
tomperatiiro sulliciently high to melt the soft 
parallin. The soft parallin and oil flow away, and 
Icavo hehiiid a mass of liard paraflin , which, after a 
Lreabmonb with ivory or other lilack, is ready to 
tlie candlemaker, 

Caiullc Moiililhiff . — Before descrlhing tho manner 
in wliich stearin, parallin, and other candles are 
iiionlded, tho wicUs need attention. Previous to 
tho introduction of plaited wick almost alt candles 
needed to ho snuUodfrom time to time — that is to 
say, the imperfectly consumed wick standing in the 
midst of the llaine had to I)q ronioved hy smiUbrs, 
a necessary ilomestic instnimont ve-sombliug a pair of 
scissors with a small hex attaelicd to one of tho 
limbs. With the plaited wick (wliicli was intro- 
duced in Franco iu lS2i5 hy Caml)aci!re3) snuflhig 
is not rerjuired, (or <lm'ing coinlniation tlio'wick 
bonds over, so that the heated extremity reooive.s 
a supply of oxyg(m, and is completely consumed, 
Before being used the wiek is steeped in a solution 
of borax and sulpliaie of aimnoniUj and afterwards 
tlioronghly dried, tlio oi),iect of this choinical pre- 
jiaration lieing to alloAV of the regular removal 
during comlmstion of the ash of tiio M’ick in minute 
glassy particles. Bub for this treatment the ash 
woulll remain to impede tho capillary action of the 
wi(!k. 

Tho modern eatullo-moulding machine is. tho 
result of tho laliouv.s of several inventors, both 
English and Amerioaii. It ’may ho doscrihed ns an 
oblong cast-iron box, a little deeper than the length 
of tlio candles, supported and fixed to frames at 
cacli end. On tlio top of tlio box, and partly 
within it, are Ilxed two cast-iron dishes or troughs; 
at tho bottom of theso troughs, and also ab the 
bottom of tho box, are drilled holes to receive tho 
caiidie,-moulds, to which they arc securely and 
nccuratcily fitted so as to he fiuito watertight. 
Under tlie box is an irmi_ plate, called tho rising 
table, having holes coinciding Avith tho jiolo.s in the 
box ; this is actuated hy a rack and pinion or wlieel 
fixed to the frames so that tho taldo can ho raised 
or ioAvered ab jileasuro. Under the table is fixed 
a box to hold the hohhiiis on Avhich tho wick is 
Avound, one bobbin for each mould. ■ 

The moulds may bo described as tapered tubes, one 
end being contracted inside so thac a nut may be 
screwed thereon ; the part of tho mould in Aviiich 
tho Lip of tho candle is cast or moulded is niade 
from tho liody of tlio mould, lint it is 
accurately fitted to tho bottom part of tho inoiild 
so that no hot candle material eaujoak past it; 
tills Lip is fixed to ono end of an iron tube, the 
other end of the tube being fixed to tho iron table, 
HO that Avhon the table is raised or lowered the 
tijis are raised anil lowered also ; tho tips thus 
hecomo a plunger to force the candles out of the 
moulds. There' is a small hole through each tin 
just large enough to admit tho cotton wick, and 
Avhon the table is loAvored tho Avicks are pulled 
doAvii so as to ho straight and central in the 
moulds. To complete the maeiiine it is nece.ssary 
to Jinve tAVO movable clamps to hold ono set of 


candles Avhilc niiotlier set is being moulded. It is 
nccGs.sary also to attach u steam and Avater pipe to 
the cast-inm l.inx so as to Avarin nr cool the moulds. 
The caudle is cast doAviiwards, the ton nf the candle 
being at the bottom of the mould. 

Tim hnhhin-hox having heoii filled Avith the 
hcddmiM jipnii Avhich is wound the properly pre- 
pared Avick, one end of each Aviek is pulled tl'irough 
tho tubes and little lioles in the tip.s hy means of 
nn elongated crochct-lioolc, the table ‘is lowered 
and the moulds brought to a proper toinperatme 
by the surrounding Avater tliat liad liccn Avarme/l 
by turning on the steam for a short time. The 
candle material in a melted stale is tlien poured 
into the dishes or troughs, so iilling the niouhls 
and partly filling tho troughs— the material in the 
troughs being needed to make up for the ccuitrac- 
I tion Avliilo cooling. As soon as the nioiiUls are 
I full, cold Avator is turned into the hrix in order to 
cool the candles speedily; and when they are suffi- 
ciently cooled, the .snpcriluous material is scraped 
out of the troughs. The table is now raised, 
forcing the candles out of the moulds and into tlie 
clamps Avhich had been placed on the machine to 

■ receive them, The clamps me then closed, tlius 
holding the candles over the moulds, and the tijis . 
are AvithdraAvu hy lowering the table, leaving the 
candto-macliino ready for a .second lot of candles. 

Tlie production in the United Kingdom of par- 
allin, stearin, and composite candies is estimated 
to he about 30,0(10 tons per annum. The largest 
c.andleinakiiig estahlislimeiit in tho Avorld is that 
1 of Brice’s Patent Candle Company, avIioso Avorks 
5 are situated near London and Birkenhead. 

Corpse candles arc candles used at the Avatching 
of a corpse before intcnneiit, and tlie name is gii'ch 
also to 'Will-o’-the-Avisp, as portending death. For 
candles in public Avnrsliip, sec Liairr.y (Use of). 

i €aiirtlel>erry, Caxdleueiuvv Myutle, Wax 
T iuiii, Wax Kh-Hi’LE; Talloav Tree, or Bay- 
IJEHRY {Myricn cerifmi), a small tvec, or, more 
generally a hnv spreading shrub, a native of tlio 
Cnited f^tate.s, ]no.st alnimlant and luxuriant in the 
^ .soutli. Tlie OA-orgreen leave.? arc dotted with resin- 
i glands, and are fragrant Avhen bruised. The drupes 
, — pojnilarly called berries— are aliout the size of 

■ peppercorns, and when ripe, are covered with a 
greenisii-white Avax ; tho Avax is collected by boil- 
ing them and skimming, and i.s afterAvards melted 
and refined. A bn-shel of berries Ai-ill yield four or 
five pound.?, It is used chielly for candles, avIucU 

: Imrii sIoAvJy Avitli little smoke, and emit au aoree- 
I able balsamic odour, but <ln not give a strong light. 
An excellent scented soap is made from it. Several 
species are found at tlie Cape of Good Hope, one of 
Avliieh (il/. corrf{/bto) hears the name of')Vax Shrub, 
and candles are made from its berries. _ The aa-cII- 
kiiOAvii Bog Myrtle (fpv.) or Sweet Gale is M. Gale. 

€audlc*fis!l [Thukkhthjs paclfions or Omerus 
ihdhit'hthys), a roinarkable fish of the family >Sal- 
monido?, nearly allied to tho smelt ( Osmerus eper- 
lumis), if not in tho same genus Avith it. It in- 
liahits tho Pacific Ocean, near the Avostern sliores 
of AniGi'ica, from ’Vancouver’s Island northwards, 
and is common in the bay of San Francisco. Ifc 
is probably tho fattest or oiliest of fishes, if not of 
animals, and is used hy tho Indians not only as an 
article of food, hut for making oil. Tho extraction 
of its oil i.s now a regular hiisiuesH, To broil or fry 
it is nearly impossible, because it almost completely 
melts into oil. When dried it may he burned a? a 
lamp. It is also kiio\A-ii a.s Evlmhon or Oulachon. 

(ijliKllcillASi an ceclesiaatica! foatival observed 
oil 2d February in honour of the Purification (mv.) 
of the Virgin Mary, Avlieii she presented the infant 
Je.?nsiii tho temple. The groat feaeb of expiation 
and purification [Ikhrua) iu ancient Homo Avas held 
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on the 15tU of rehYnsvvy, atul tlic origin of the 
Clii'isfciftn festivnl is explaincil by some fts a mere 
tui niiig to Cliristiaii account of the ancient heathen 
I'itc, At anyvato, the seems to have been 

instituted by the Emnerov Jiistiiuftn in 541 or 542. 
A ])rincipal iiavt of tlio celobvation is a pYoc<»»ion 
witli many liglitefi candles, and fclioso i-eqnired for 
the sGvvice of the ensuing year are also on tlmt 
occasion consecrated j hence the mime Candlemas 
i)ny. 

The candle-bearing, ns old nt least ns 605, was 
early explfiinc<l as a i-eference tn the wowls of 
Simeon, when he took the infant Jesus in his arms 
and jivopliGsied that ho should be ‘ a light to lighten 
the Gentiles.’ Tlie two ideas became associated 
in tile popular niiiid, and it beeanie customary fm* 
woinon on being after their recovery from 

child-birth to carry camlles with them. The prac- 
tice of lighting np tiie churches in Knglaiul ivas 
prohibited by an order of council in 1548, but still 
continue.s in use in the Itouian Catholic Chnrcli. 
One old Scotcli eiistoiii was that the schoolmnstcr 
was on this day i>resentcd with small olVeritigs by 
liis pupils j and in Scotland, this day is one of the I 
four tcvm-days. Hoe Ti'.fOt. _ I 

Tliore is a tradition all over Christendom to the 
eflect that a (iiie Candlemas portends a severe 
spring. Sir Thomas IJrowuo in Ids Vvlgttr Jirrurs 
notes a Latin disticli o-xpressive of this idea. In 
cotland, the pvognosUeatvmi is expres-sed in the 
following distich : 

If CtwuU<iiiiH« U and ckar, 

Tlioi'o’ll bo twn Aviidiir^lu tlio yonr. 

Christ’s Pi'o.sentatUm, the Holiilay of St Simeon, 
and, in the north of England, the ‘NVives’ Feast-day, 
were names givoii to Cnudlemas Day. See Ellis’.s 
oclition of liraiuVs Popvlur Anliquilka. 

CniullC'lliU tnloba), a small tree 

of the order EnpboYbiaecie Gj.v.), a native of the 
South Sea Islands, Madagascar, Molucca, Java, 
&c. , ■wliiolt produces a hcarii-shaped nut with a vci-y 
hard shell, and a keniol good to eat when roasted, 
although in a raw state it p«isse.“scs in a slight 
degree some of the auti^•c pvopovtiea so common in 
the Eunhorbiaccfis aiul is ai>t to cause purging 
ami colic. It is about as large as a walnut. An 
excellent bland oil is proeureu from it, used both 
for food ami as a lamp-oil. Tlic inhabitants of the 
Bocicty Ishinds, nltor slightly baking tbese mils in 
an oven, and removing the sticll, bore holes tlirougli 
the kernels, and stving them on mshes, hanging 
them up in their lionscs, to be used for torches, 
wliicli are made by inclosing four or live strings 
in a leaf of the screw-pine (Fandanns). Those 
torches are often used in llsliing by night, ami 
burn with nuicii brilUaucy. TSie lampblack used 
in tattooing ivas obtained from tJie shell of tlio 
eaiidlo-nut. A guininy sukstinico exudes from the 
candlo-iuit tree, wliieii the TaliitiniiH chew. 

<lnii(lli8li, l{oi)i-:u’r S.urrn, a great Scottish 
ecclesiastic, w’as horn in Eilinhnrgli in I80G, 
but was Inouglifc np and educated at Glasgow. 
Entering the university at twelve, he gi’adnatcd 
fn'o years later, ami after the u.sual studic.s in 
divinity, and lir’ing two years at Eton as private 
tutor to a Scotch pupil there, was licensed ns a 
prcaclier in 1828. In 1834 he becnino minister of 
George’s, Edinburgh, and at once became famous 
for the fervid elocpiencc and intellectual force of 
bis serjiions. Ere long also he plunged into the 
thick of tlie figlit then raging within the cliiirch, 
and became one of the boldest and mast vigorous 
leaders of tin? popular or ' min-iiitru.sioii ’ party. 
After the Disruption be co-operated irifli Dr 
Chaluiei'ft iu <n'gaiusing, cousoUdatiivg, ami extend- 
ing the jiewly-f<n'inc(l Free Church of Scotland, and 
from the time of Clialaicrs’s death down to his own, 


was its virtual leader. In 1847 he was tdio.son to 
sncceeil Chalmers in the chair of Divinity iu the 
Now College, Edinburgli, Imt did not assume tlie 
fuaetiims of this oilice. Ho was Moderator of the 
Aascmhlvin 1801, was made in 1802 Piineipal of 
Uw New College, and iu IHG5 D.D, by Edinburgli 
University. Camllish took a fovoniost part in ail 
tlie ouestioiis iliseii.ssed within the first tfiii Ly years 
of the life of the Free Church, but bis name was 
most iieriiiaiiently associated with public education, 
and tlie movement for union with the other disHOut- 
iiig Pmshvterian bodies. He died at Edinburgli, 
October 19, 1873. Candlisli's works wore Conlrihu- 
tioMS toxcimh the Eivpusitiun of the Book of Genesis 
(1842); The Atoucinoii , its liealitji unil J'hetcM 
(1845); An Bxemination of Mr Maurice's Thco- 
logicul Essays (1854); The Batherhooil of God 
<1865); and an Exposition of the First EjnsHc of Ht 
John (1874). ,Seo lusLife by DiAV. Wilson (1880). 

€mMloUc» See Dk CANDtirJ.K. 

Oanily. See Sug.\ii-0ANT)Y j and for the town, 
Kaxuv. 

Camlytilft {/Ar/.V), a genus of Cnicifoni', 
faiiiillarly distinguislied by uncfiual petals, the two 
larger being towards the circumforeneo of the (icii.su 
corymbs. The sjictiies arc chiefly found in tlie 
Mediterranean countries, and tbi> EngliHli name is 
supposed to bo derived from tliat of the island of 
OamHa( Crete ), Uie nanio Ibcris from Iberia (Kptiin }. 
One Species, I. aum-a, romavkahle for its bitter- 
ness,' U a doubtful native of England, Soiiio 
species arc slightly shrubby, sonic aio boibaeeous 
|)croiinml.M, some annuals. Some iivo among llio 
most familiar ornaments of ouv ilowev-gavdcus. 

€»)IC) a term sometiiiics indiscrhninnloly niiplieil 
to any small and smooth rod, of the tliioknoHs of a 
walking-stick or less ; hut move eovrcotly limited 
to the sloiiis of lliu snmllur palms and the larger 
grasses. Wo thus .speak of sngar-cauc, btuulum- 
cane, A’c., among tlie latter; wliilo among tlio 
former this name is pivvticulavly a)ipvoiu'latcd tu the 
species of the gemi.s Calamus, also called Eattan 
(the ilalay name or a eovrnjition of it), To this 
genus belong the canos largely imported from the 
tropical regions of the East for making hoUoms 
of (dmirs, eonebes, ike. Bee )5 am»oo, KATTAN, 
Walkincj-.stick. 

Oaiiv.u ((.tv. A7<onut), the chief coimuevcial town 
of Crete, sitnated on the north-west (toast, with 
a line liarViour. It oceupies the .site of the amnent 
Cydonia, but the present town is duo to the Voiie- 
ti'aiis, from whom it was wroHlcd liy tho Turks, 
after a two years’ siege in IW/.h Canea is the 
principal mart for oxjiortiiig the jnodnctioiiH of the 
Inland. Ill 1885 the tonnage of ships entered and 
cleared exceeded 150,000 tons. Hop. 12,000, of 
whom about 5000 are Mohanuneduns. 

Oailt'i-ln'alcc {Ludolfm [Arumlinurm) mnero- 
spennu), ncolossal rood, nearly allied to tholiaiiiboo, 
winch readies a height of 30 ev 40 feet, and fovniH 
dense .swamp-jungles (sometimes of wide area) in 
mai-sliy places, and along the hanks of the Ked 
Itiver, the Arkansas, and the MisHi.s.si])j)i, and their 
tribiitarie.s. 

ClaiU^llil ( alha), a Riiiall tree belonging 
to the gamboge order (Glnsiacem), coiiiinoii in the 
■\Vest Indies, whore it is often called Wild Cin- 
namon, The bark of the young livanclio.s is the 
U. /iurit (White Cinnamon) of apotlieoaries, and is 
imported from the llalminns. It i.s aromatic and 
Kthnnlaiit, hut now seldom employed in medicine ; 
iu the Wast Indies it is used ns a condiment. 

CaucloilCSj a fertile department of Uruguay. 
Area, 1H27 si), m. ; pop. (1885) 64,074. Capital, 
Guadelupo, 30 miles N. of Monte Video by rail; 
poi). 3000. 
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Cnilg, 01 - CANauK, an instrament Ijy iiieans of 
which potty olVciuloi'a in China avo punished. It 
consists of a largo wooden collar fitting closo vmmd 
the neck, varying in size and weiglit, hut not to be 
romovocl by day or nigiit during the wliolc period of 
punislinienfc, which may vary in !engtli,froin a fort- 
niglit to three inonths. Its form prevents the 
victim from stretching himself at full length, and 
upon this depends in great part the severity of 
thepunisliment. He is left also to he starve'd or 
fed by the public at their pleasure. The prisoner's 
name and the nature of his ollence are written on 
the cang in large letters. 

a torvji of Sicily, on tlio Nai-o, 24 
miles ENK. of Girgenti by rail. Near it are 
suiplmr mines. Pop. (1881) 19,590. 

Guilicillar Ways, named from Canicula, 
Kii'ius, or the Dog-star, are the Dog Days(f[.v.). 
Canicula is in the soutlievn constellation of Cam's 
Major, near which was tliat of Canis Minor. For 
tlio eanicnlar year, counted from tlie heliacal rising 
of the Dog-star, see Yeai{. 

or CvNOiDKA, a fannly or section of 
Carnivora, occupying a position midway between the 
eats on the one hand and tho bears on the other. 
The number and disposition of tho teeth is less 
sj)ecialised than that of other Curnivova. Other 
distinctive {‘hanictera are noted under Oarnitoea, 
Professor Huxley divides tho family into two 
parallel series: («) Thooi(/ or Lujnnc types— o.g. 
Dogs, AVolves, Jackals ; and (6) Alqpccoid or 
mne types~e.g. Fox, Fomiec, Lycaon or C.apo 
Hunting Dog, and tlio primitive Otocyon. Some 
fossil Caiiidio sucli as Amphieyon and Cynodictis 
are .still move generalised carnivores. See Doo, 
Fox, Jaokae, iS:c. 

€Hllilin> Luiai, architect, bom at Casalo, in 
Piedmont, 23d October 1795, was for some time 
in-ofcHsor of Arcliitecture at Turin, and afterwards 
lived in Romo, wliore lie published works of great 
value oil the anti(|uities of Rome, Voii, Etruria, 
and Tnscuhun. Ho died at Florence, 17th October 
I85t). 

Canister Shot. See Cask Shot. 

Canker is a malignant disease of tho horse’s 
foot, whicli is somotiines lioroditnry, and afleets 
certain localities move tliau others. It usually 
attacks horses wliich have large llesliy-looking 
frogs, and commoiicos by discliargo from the heels 
or the cleft of the frog. 'I'lio horn bocoiiies soft and 
disintegrated, tho vascular structures beneath be- 
eomo inllamcd, and the min which the animal 
endures is sometimes intolerable. It is therefore 
very lame on one, two, or all feet, according to the 
number alFeetcd. Though there is no constitutional 
Xovor, tlio lioiso becomes emaciated and niifib for 
work. During wet weather, and on damp soil, tlie 
symptoms inevoase in severity. Tho sore strneture.s 
b'lecd on tho least touch, and considerable fungoid 
granulations, commonly called proud llesh, form 
ra(ml)y, and tJiero is a eontimums discharge of a 
whitish-coloured Iluid, which has an oll'ensive sinoU. 
This disease is occasionally hereditary, and it is 
most fvecinoiitly seen in lowbred dranglit or coach 
linrses, though it also, with too mneh frequency, 
afi'oets tlioi'oughhi'ecl Clydesdale and othorstallion.s. 
Dirt, cold, and wot favour tlic production of tlio 
iliseuHo, and there is always a tendency to relapse 
wdiou once an animal has boon aliectecl. By way 
of treatment, pare away detnclicd portions of liorn, 
and, in mild eases, sprinklo powdered acetate of 
copper over the hovo; apply over this pledgets of 
tow, fixed over the foot by strips of iron or wood 
passed between slioo and foot, lii severe cases, tar 
and nitric acid, creosote and tnrpentino, chloride 
of zinc paste, ami other active caustics, liave to bo 


Used for a time with tlie regular employment of 
pressure on the diseased surface. Tlie animal 
requires to be treated constitutionally by periodical 
purgatives and alteratives. Good foorl, fresh air, 
and exorcise often aid much in the treatment of 
the_disea.se. Unfortunately, many case.s, though 
subjected to every possible trea'tinent, become 
Avorse and worse. The disease spreads under tlio 
sole of the foot, and causes such great jiain and 
lameness that the animal dies. Other cases again 
do not got better, though the infiamniation sub- 
sides, but remain at a staiid.still ; and such houses, 
if tho canker is carefully dressed daily, may do slow 
work for a year or two, 

(Jankcr, a disease of plants especially fatal to 
fruit-trees in many gardens. The cuiiiccr-ioonn 
of the Bible is also translated calcvinlhir. See 
j Plant, s (Disease.^ op), 

Caillia) one of the ArgyllRhive Hebrides, 12 
milcs_ SW. of Skye, and 3 of Rum. It is 
■1^ miles long, 1 mile broad, and -ii sq. in. in area. 
The .surface, rimvliere higher than 800 feet, consists 
of trap. A liill hero of basalt, called Compass Hill, 
reverses tho inagnetic needle. Pop., Avith adjoin- 
ing i.slamlof Saiiday, 1 sq. in. in area, (1841) 225 j 
(1881) 119, mostly Catliolie. 

Cannabiiiaccic, a sub-order of Urticacete 
(q.A’.), eotUiiiniug only bivo plants, both of Cherii 
A-nluable, Hemp and Hop (q.v.). 

CaiilltC, an ancient toAvn of Apulia, in Southern 
Italy, not far from the mouth of the Aufidus (noAV 
Ofaiito), and. mile N. of the modem Canosa. 
Here, in the BUinmer of 210 B.C., Haimihal (q.v.) 
Avith 50,000 men defeated Avith prodigdous slaughter 
a Roman army of 80,000 men under iEiiiilius Paulns 
and Torentiua Varro. 

CaiilianorC) a seaport met militaiy station 
of the district of Malabar, in Madras, about 50 
miles to tlie N. of Calicut. The toAvn stands at 
the head of a bay ; Avhile the fort and cantonment 
occuiiy the bluft’ headland Avhich shelters tho inlet 
on tlie side of the Ambian Sea. The town has 
several ino.sques, and there is a lighthouse in the 
old fort. Pop. (1881) 2B,380. 

Cannes, a Avatering-place in the French depart- 
ment of Alpes-Maritiiues, charmingly situated on 
a bay of the ilediterrauean, 19 miles SW. of Nice 
l)y rail. Founded by the Romans on a inomuntoiy 
bebAveen their Fut Aurelia and the sea, during the 
middle ages it Avas hold as a fief by tlio convent of 
tho Ldrins, and Abbot Adclbert began to build the 
Viffid or Avatch-tower in 1070. It Avas repeatedly 
attacked by tlie Bnibary pirates, and tAvice entered 
by Cliarles V., avIio slept hero in 1536. Tlio most 
disastrous year ever knoAvn Avas 1580, that of the 
great plague ; though during the Avars of religion 
it Avas sacked by the Dulce of Savoy. When 
Masseiia lived in it and Murat gave a ball on tlie 
shore (1815), it contained about 3000 inhabitants. 
It Ava.s in tho roadstead of the Golfo Jouan that 
Napoleon landed wJien he returned from Elba. 
Entering Cannes after dusk, he made his bivouac 
on the shore, but left it at 2 a.m. of the 2d Marcli 
1815, to march by the liill road, vid Grasse and 
Digue, upon Grenoble and Paiis. Lord Brougham 
liist (1836) .selected Cannes a.s a heaJth-resoi't. 
The toAvii in April 1886 contained 15,002 inhabit- 
ants, but in Aviiiter has upAA’nrds of tAvice that 
number, including tlie visitors. These are of all 
iciiidrods and tongiie.s. Alexia de TocquoAdlle, 
Ih'ospor Sierim^e, Louis IDaiic, 1'’ietor Cmmti, 
Auerimcli, and J. B. Dumas liave died in Cannes. 
Tho Duke of Albany died at the Villa Ne\’ada in 
tho spring of 1884. In 1887 Queen Victoria came 
to Cannes to visit tho place, and to see the beau- 
tiful Albany Moinoriai Church of St George of 
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En^rlanil, ercctetl witli fumls mincil liy the Priiico 
of '\\’'iilc.s. 

Caiinesi is ceiehrated fov tlie saiuijvity of it« 
climate. A raiifc'o of low ■woodeil hills shelters it 
fj'om the north, and it occu\u«s the centre of tlie 
j'reat curved l)a3', 14 luiies in wirlth, of wliicli llio 
Cap Roux and ttio Oapcl’Aiitibe.s fot'iii the cxtreini- 
tie.s. It has a small port, and a trade in lloweis, 
wiiieli l)ee<nnc.s yearly of jfreater iinpovlaiico. Tliei’C 
are farms of violets, ro.ses, oranges, tnheroses, jo.s.sa- 
iiiiiie, and cassia, See I\Iiss Ifeinpster's Maritime 
Alps and their Bcuhoard (1884). 

CaiiiiibulLsiii, or ANTJcnoropiiAGy, the act of 
eating Imman ilesh ns fond, a pmetice>Yhlely spread 
at the present uiouient among many of the lower 
racc.s, hut which has not iufre(iueutly Iiehl its i)laco 
even among peoples at a comparativoly high level 
of culture. There is peiiiaps no riiiarter of tlie 
globe which lias been free from M’hat appears to 
our oyo.s a practice essoiitiully so degrading^ to 
liunian iiaturoj hut one liavdly.so repellent to iniiuls 
tliat lioM no very c.Nalted notions (jf the inliei'ent 
snjieviovity of the human animal. Tlie emotional 
and religious attrihuto.s of man that have beoonio 
cuvi'cat in civilisation have cre(i.ted the widespread 
liorror that prevails ugainst such disro.specb to the 
temple of the soul ; and the eleinoiiLal idea of the 
spirit-life’s survival in disembodied form, Imt with 
all its old or even added power, has porpetuatcii 
the idea of its heiug an rinperative nooessiby to 
conciliate the good-will of such powerful fovce.s 
by vovereiicing sueli symbols of them ns nvo ncces- 
Bible. Exalted ideas of the value and dignity 
of the human scud must nceda he aecumpauied 
by a conuspondiug increase in the vesxiect duo 
to the Konsiblc! envclono from wliicli it cannot 
he separated without disruption; and thas the 
fleshly hody would siimilbaiuiously gain tlie heiiolit 
of the reverence that was recognised a.s due to 
the sentient iniiid and animating soul. Such wc 
might expect to be tbc niilfovni eviilntioii of the 
reverence paid to the liody as an indissoluble part 
of the complex nature of the living man ; bub wliou 
we turn to the actual uscortaiued facts, we iind 
that the iiiovenient lias been by no means so nornml 
throughout as our tlieory would seem to rcijiiiro. 
In fact, otiior and novel considerations have (snae 
in to ooinplicate the problem, and the result as 
it actually pve.seuts itself before onr eyes is so 
puv./.ling ami uncertain tbat we are not yet able to 
lay douhi sound foundations for an absolute phiJo- 
suphy of oaunihalism. 

According to our theory, primitive man would 
eat Iminttu flc.sh from mefo famine or necessity — 
as has often been iloiio in extieme cases oven in 
tlio biglier races under the pressure of the .same 
forces — hilt would leave oil the practice as he 
climbed siicco.ssively to liigher stejis in culture. 
But this is by no means always tlui case, and it is 
enougli to mimo the aneienb itiexieiins as n poojde 
of exceptionally high native culture who were 
yet excessively addicted to cannilialism. And 
even at tlio jii'o.sent day the Monhuttns, Zandclis, 
Fans, and other bribes in tlio largo central zone 
of anthropopliagy that crosses Africa along the 
equator from east t;o west, who hahitnally praetieo 
cannibalism in its most repulsive forms, even to 
the length of buying and selling human flesh for 
ordinary diet, include .some of the most advanced 
ami advancing of negro races. Again, the Now 
Gnineans are line men pby.sically and intetleetually, 
and the same is true or the Battas of Smiiatra, ami 
still more of the Maoris of New Zealand, who were 
cannibals but half a century since. Nowhere was 
tlio praetieo more wi(les])read than in Pol,vno.sia, 
©.specially in the Fiji, New IJobi'ides, amt New 
Caledonian grou\>s ; but here it has been almost 
completoly eradicated by the eflbrts of tlie inis.sioii- 


iU'ies and the spread of European ideas. The 
nlisencc of wild or domestic animals in the I’oly- 
uesiivu islands may ace<juivt t<i Bomo oxtonfc for the 
Avidc jirevalencc of cannihalisni, if it be true that 
tlie primitive reason for the praetieo is sheer 
hiingoi', or at least the desire to eat llcsli. The 
liiibib, once contracted, would naturally enough 
liecome persistent and ho indulged in afterwards 
for its own sake, for much of the evidence goes to 
show that the relish for human flesh once acquired 
tends to gi'ow into a confirmed aiipotite, Upon ean- 
nilialism from necessity or mere gluttony foUowB 
easily enough cannibalism from wai'like fury, as 
was very common with the North American Indians, 
among wliom eating the llesli and drinlcing tlio 
blood of an enemy meant something more than 
nietaphor, Cniinihalisin from a kind of morhhl 
filial alleetion, as customary among the Battas, 
is a moral rclinemont of tho same feeling. This 
has not been nticommoii in the social histoiy of 
mankind elsewhcvo— the focus t;f«s,s/cii,s of Uns 
particular form of aiithropoidingy is the descriii- 
tlou in Herodotus (iv. ‘2(1) of tho funeral feasts 
of the Isscthmes of Central A.sia. The ])ious desire 
to preserve tho spirits of dead friemls from jiasK- 
iiig into tlio ijower of bhuso who might wreak 
vengeaiieo upon them may even have sugge.stcd 
the idea of giving tho dead relative the safety of a 
friendly grave in tho stoinaelis of his living rela- 
tives. Aged relations ami imwhovn children, as 
well as fiLoinls or cliildroti wlio hud died liy mis- 
eUiiuce. or mere aceuleut, have beuu eaten hybiiuuy 
priinibive peoples, notably in Australia — a practice 
intelligible enough on tho principle tliat ‘the life 
is not allowed to go nut of tlio family.’ Indeed, 
ideas akin to tlio philosophy that underlies tliis 
notion seem to murk an almost universal olenientary 
stage in cannihaliHin, originating, no doubt, in the 
primitive idea that any property characterising an 
aggregate inheres in all parts of it, and that the 
cater of anything auiuutto hecauie oiulowed with 
tho (iualitie.s of the tiling eaten — thus a savage 
would desire to cat tlio lle.sh of a valiant enemy in 
order tliat liis courage might puss into liiniself. A 
belief in the transmigration of spirits of omir.Hc under* 
lies tills notion, hut we know that this is almost uni- 
versally a commonpliico of juiniitive animism. This 
magical or religious camubaUsm, as a kind of oucha- 
ristie rite, marks the highest development of the 
practice, and we iiiul it not only auumg the Maoris 
and Australians and Nortli American Imlians, but 
also maintained with wliat would otherwise ho a 
completoly uniiitelligilile jiersistenco in tlio Homi- 
civilisation of the Aztecs. Tlie notion of jiresoiitiiig 
food to the gods is almost niiiveisal among savugo 
jieoples, and this would naturally he liunian flesli 
among a people to whom eanuibalisin was eustom- 
ary. Of this, again, tlie best evidence is that from 
Mexico, butMr'Laug lias proved couelusively that 
human saci'ilicos with no other origin than canni- 
halism survived even in cultured Greece. At least 
wliero the victim ollered was a captive enemy or 
stranger, the liuman sacrillce may he safely regarded 
as a survival of cannihalisni, for the disiiielination 
to eat one’s own kindred is after all a very wide- 
spread feeling among pviinilive men. Just as they 
do nob eat tlieir own totem, .so savage men eoin- 
mouly ohsevve tho wanui reHlvictkm in \ivofcvring 
not to eat iiiemhers of tlieir own stock. Indeed, 
we often lind raids made with no other olijecb than 
to procure su|»plies of liuniaii flesh us food, wliilo 
some South American tribes actually bred from 
captive women, in order to provide ebiistant su])- 
plies of Kucli liesli as could ho eaten. 

But tho puzzling fiuestioii of ccophaijn and endo- 
phijp 1ms not yot been at all well 'worked out, 
and in tho uvoautimo it is impcsBiblo to oatkb- 
lish any hard and fast generalisations that will 
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account for all the contnulictory facts. For ox- | 
ample, wo liml, as has been saiil above, North ' 
Australian tribc.s >vho cat their slain friends but 
not their enomios, while others oat their newborn 
children, or in some caso.s only the eldest. In the 
ease of one tribe, tlie DiejJ, its Mv Frazer i^nts 
out {'i'ofcDusm, ]), 80), a mother eats her own 
children, and the children their mother ; while the 
fattier does not eat of his ollspritig, nor the oflspring 
of their fatlier — an nniloubted survival of female ^ 
kinsliip, when the father, as a member of adill'eronb 
tribe, bad no rij'bt to eat the llesli of lus envn child. 
Our folklore, linropcan as well ns savage, is full 
of oaniiilnUisin. Onr children from their cradles 
are familiar with at least the notion of giants and 
ogres — more magnilied men— capable of devonnng 
tliom with deliglit at any inomont, and seem to lind 
notliiiig at all unnatural in the idea. Montaigne 
ill a well-known essay liiids apologies for tlie 
practice witli characteristically grave whimsicality, 
and some modern travellora have done thoiv best 
to mitigate onr abbornmeo by detailing the due 
decorum with wbii^h it is practised. Dr Bobertson 
Smith {ICiiinhip anil Moniar/e ‘in JHiirli/ Arahiii, ji. 
204) teii.s us that tiui Arabs’ practised it at a com- 
)iarativul.v recout date, and points out that the 
prejudices against eating certain animals— pre- 
judices amounting to ahsoluto disgust, and based 
on the theory that those animals ino men in dis- 
guise— cannot all liavo sprung up after cannlhalisiu 
ceased, and must tlieruiovc linvo been in the Hist 
instance proj'ndicos conlliied to certain stocks which 
ubjoeted to eat auinialH of one blood witli thoin- 
soivos. Our own Celtic nnoestors worn dainty in ; 
bhuir cannihalisni, on the oxcellent autlunity of St 
Jeruine, and imlued we lind traces of the practico 
in the pre-history of almost every people. Not 
only wore tlm early Cliristians supposou capable 
by tlioir pagan noighbours of eating children— a 
belief no doubt duo to a inisundorstiviidiiig of the 
words, often anthropotnoi’pliieouough, in wliicli the 
ICucharisb was spoken of ny an iniprcsslcmablc and 
imaginative poopie ; but even so late as 1782 in 
Hungary it was possible to oxcouto as niany asforty- 
livo gypsies on a charge of cunnihallsin. The oiigln 
of the word itself conveys not a little infonnatioii on 
the subject. The Spanisli canibal is nioroh' a corru]!- 
lion of the native ‘a Carih,’ or ‘ Oarihhoan,’ 

synonymouH with ‘brave;’ hut an early eoiifnshm 
in meaning witli the Spanish word cam'vo, ‘like a 
dog,’ ‘voracious,’ undoubtedly implies a veiivoaoli 
to the man-eating habits of tbosc islanders. 

A (picsthm that remains to be answered is the 
very interesting and mneli-contestcd one, whether 
in iireliistoric times aiitliropoplmgy was a general 
liabit of the Imiiiuii race. Those who assert 
that it was, huso their arguments mainly on the 
fact that the luinian bones discovered in ancient 
seimlchral grai’cs are not in their natural position, 
hub are often dis|>osed in the most iiTeguIar man- 
ner ; further, that the bones arc occasionally found 
broken, eviilently for the sake of tiie marrow 
within them j and besUlos, that many of them bear 
marks of the ael.ion of lire. Tlie oppoiieiils of this , 
tlieory explain that the confusion of the bones is 
line to the fact that these seiiulchral graves and 
mouiuls were common burying-placcs, iiHiially too 
cmitructcil in space to permit of the binlics being 
laid aside iierinanontly .separate from each other, 
and that the bones of the earlier bodies were 
from necessity jmslied aside to make room for 
the new-comcrs. Again, they assort that tho.se 
Imnian bones tliat contain no marrow are cinito 
as frequently found broken as those that do, while 
the fractures that arc found made from wliatovor 
cause, bear no resemblance to the fraotiires that 
appear on the bones of other animals presumably 
cracked for thoiv marrow. The explanation of the 
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charred hones is that it was the custom of carlv 
moil, for their -own protection, to light fires lo 
purify the sepulchral eave.s of noxious gases. It is- 
porhaiis still stronger proof that those caves wei'e 
too_ sinall to serve as places for cannibal feasts, 
wliilo in all have been found object.s that pertain 
merely to burials. The balance of proof is in fa\-onr 
of the conclusion tliat caiiTiibalism was not n con- 
dition of the life of primitive man, who.se dentitioni 
and digestive organs of tlieinselvas iioiiit rather 
to a diet of fruits ; hut that originally it -was no 
inore than an occasional practice, exactly as in 
historic times. Its real oiigiii then was actual 
Imnger j the religions niid magical .side of it was 
a later development. Tlie whole rjuestion of pre- 
liistoric antlivopojihagj' was thovouglily discussed 
in tlio session.s of the International Congress of 
Anthropology and Arclucolog}' at Paris in 1867,, 
Brussels in 1872, and Lisbon in 1880. 

See an admirable nionogi-aph liy llicliard i\ndrce, Die- 
Antlivi)popka(/ie (Leip. 1887), and eight impers, contain- 
ing many valuable suppleiiientai'y facta, by Honrl Gaidoz, 
in vol. lii. of Mdhtsine (188()-87}; also the ai-ticlea by 
B. B. Tylor in vol. iv. (1876) of the ninth edition of the 
/inci/chjKcdia Bi'ieaniiic(ty and by Gli. Letoiirneau and. 
(4, de Mortillet in vol, j, (1884) of tlio Dklionnaire ilea 
ileieiices Anlhropoloi/iqna ; and the Introduction (pp.. 
xli. and civ.-cxi.) to Lang’s edition of I’errautt’a J’onulai- 
Tulca (Oxford, 1888). 

Cniuiiiig, OiiAiihEs John, Karl, third son of, 
Goorgo Canning, was born 14th December 1812,. 
and was educated at Eton and Christ Cliurcli,. 
Oxford, where he obtained liigh honours. lie- 
entered pavliamonb in 1811(1 ns Coitscvvativomemboi" 
for Warwick, but next year was raised to the 
Upper House ns Viscount Canning by Ids motlior's, 
decensu, both Ids elder hvothers being already 
dead. In 1841 lie boemno Undor-secrotavy of State- 
for Foreign Affairs in Sir Ihihert I’ccPs govern- 
moTit, and afterwards Commissioner of Woods and. 
ForcstB. When Lonl Aheiiloon oamo into oflice, lie- 
was made Postinastcr-goneral ; and in tlie beginning; 
of 18()(] lie sncceodod Lord Dalhousio as Governor- 
general of India. Tlie first Important event of Ids- 

{ (overnniont was a u’ar with Persia, wliicli Nvas- 
nought to a successful close in 1S57. In the sanie 
year (10th May 18137) the Indian Mutiny began 
with the outbreak at Meerut. .Lord (lamiing’s. 
conduct during the awful crisis >s’as decried at the- 
time as weak and pusillanimous j ho was niokiianied 
‘ Olemoncy Canidng ; ’ hut th e general opinion no\v, 
wlien nil the circuiiistaucea of the case are hotter 
known, is that he acted w’ith ftingnlar coiimge,. 
moderation, and jndiciousness. In 1 858 he became 
the first Viceroy ; next year he was raised to an earl- 
dom; hut liaving lost liis wife in, 1861, he retired, 
froin his high ollicc in Mai'ch 1862, and dietl in 
London on 17tli June in the same year. As lie left 
no cliiUlren, his title became extinct. 

Cniinillff) ELlZARliTll, the heroine ofareiuark- 
ahly obscure story, was horn in 1734. Already sbe- 
had been in domestic service for some yeam and 
borne a good cliavacter, when about nine o’clock on, 
the niglit of Now-veav’s Day, 1753, she disappeared, 
on her way lionio from a visit to an uncle and aunt's, 
lioiiso. Neither the londe.st hue and ory nov 
prayers in the chiu'ches Iiad done anytliiim to solve- 
the*^myatery, when late at night (20tli January), 
four weeks after her disappearance, the giv! knocked 
at lier motlier’.s dour, hungry and half clad. She- 
said she Jmd been .seized by two men nod cai-ried 
by forcii to a Imuso on the Hertfordsliivo iporl, 
where she hacl been ill used by an old woman, and 
starved in an upper room, to compel lier to an uu- , 
moral life. She identified Susannali Wells and an 
old gypsy named ilaiy Squires as her iiersecutors, 
and tlieso Avero accordingly anusted, . and. they 
passed in the lii-st stage before the novelist Henry; 
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Fielilhig, the« a Bow Street magistrate, who after- 
wnwls published a paper on tlie Cftsej next they 
were tried at tlie Old Jiailcy and sentenced, in 
sjjite of an alibi for Squires sworn by three wit- 
nesses, Squires to bo luinged, "Wells to be biinietl 
in the linnd. Tlio lord mayor, Sir Crisp Gascoyne, 
felt unsatisfied witli the verdict, and made further 
investigations, which resulted in so strong an 
aceiiinulation of fresii evidence to fortify Smiires’s 
alibi, that a free parihni was grante«l ber by tlie 
crown. The case now became the excitement of 
tlie town, and opinions were lieixiely divided 
between the ‘ Gauuiugites ' and ‘Gyiiayites,’ so 
tlint the heroine of this miserable atorj’ Ijccnino 
in Cliurcliill’s phrase, 'with Gascoyne’s help, a six 
months’ feast. On the 2S)th April J7o4 .she was 
pub on trial at the Old Bailey for perjnrj', and 
after an eiglifc days’ trial, in which the jury Becin 
to Imve been completely pnsxicd between the 
tliirty-eiylit witnesses who swore tliat .Squires had 
been seen in IJorsetsliire, tuid the twenty-seven 
who swore to her having been in Mid»llc;sex, w«s 
found guilty, and sentenced to transportation for 
seven years. .She was sent to Now Kngland, and 
died in Gonnecticub in 1773. See Piig6t’.s Pam- 
doxes *in d Puzzles (1874). 

Canning', Giiouuk, a distinginshecl Britisli 
statoHiuan dud orator, was horn iii London, April 
11, 1770. liis father, who claimed descent frojii 
William Canyngos of Bristol, incurred the lUs- 
pleasure of Ids family for marrying houeatli his 
station, and died in poverty when his son wins oitly 
a year old. His niothoi' tried the Ktage wiUi but 
little sunccsB, married an actor, and Huhscquontly a 
linen-dviinor! bub lived to rejoice in the sucocas and 
pai'tioinato in the good-forfcuno of her boy, whoso 
education was llborally provided by bis uncle, 
Stratford Canning, a bauhor. Canning was sent 
to Eton, from whieli bo passed at tlio ago of 
eighteen to Olirist Chiudi College, Oxford, where 
ho greatly diAtiiiguislicd hiniself, especially in 
classics. While lieve, he chevished the frieiul- 
sliip of_ the Hon, Charles <7oiikitison (afterwards 
Lord Liverpool), who was of considerable service 
to liiin in after-life. From Oxford lie went in 
1700 to Liiicoln'.s Inii, but on the suggestion of 
Burke, as it is said, be soon reHn(p»i»hed tho bar 
for a parliaiiicntnry caveov. He entered the Mouse 
for Newport, Isle of Wight, in 171)4, as the protdgd 
and euiiportcr of the ininistor, Pitt. In 1700 he 
was apiiointed an under-.sceretary of state. It was 
not, however, until 1708 that Canning made a ictm- 
tation as an orator and a state, sman, by his spoeclies 
ill favour of the ahoUtiou of the slavo-triulc and 
against Tierney’s motion regarding peace with 
the French Directory, tlie latter of which, espeei- 
ally, was regarded as a mastorpieixi of c)o([ucncc, 
alike by tlie House and tlio country. In many 
vmpovtant (p\CHtiouH Caiming gave valuable aasist- 
aiieo to tlie ininistiy, not only by bis voice in par- 
liament, but by lii.s ]ien in a satirical paper called 
the Anti-Jaeobhi ( I797-9B), in which be espeelally 
lasliod the ‘ Ne^v Pliilosoidiy,’ as it rvas calltsl, pm- 
mwlgated by the French republicans. The ‘Newly 
K iiiCe-griiiilov’ is one of the best known and lianpi&sb 
of his ofiorts in Ibis line. In 1800 lie nmdc a nappy 
niniriage with Joan Scott, a lady of fortune, ancl 
.sister to the Dueiio.ss of Portland. In 1801 Pitt 
resigned oll’ice, uml Canning joined lliu op^msibioii 
from the iiiiiiistofial sjile of the House against tho 
Addington ministry, 

When Pitt again hecame premier in 1804, Can- 
ning was made treasurer or tho navy, an oflioe 
which he held until Pitt’s death in’ 1800. His 
oiipo.sition to the Bliort livccI Grenville ministry 
which Kucceeded savourcil of the biUeracss of 
jiai'ty feeling, and his tveatinontof Fox in his last 
days, and or liis memory after bis death, was far 


fi’oin geiteroua. When the Portland ministry was 
formed in 1S07, Canning was apiiointed Minister 
for Foreign AHairs, a position for wliieh lie was 
specially qualified, and his despatches, written at 
this time, are models of manhiie.ss and lucidity. 
During his teiiuvo of olllcc Canning planned tho 
expedition for the scizuro of the Dauisli Hoot, wliicli 
fliil .so niiieli to uimot tlie seliemes of Napoleon ; 
and be rccoimnemlcd tlie ciiergotio piusecution of 
hastilitic-s in Spain both inider Moore and Wel- 
lesley. His disapproval of the Wiilcheron expedi- 
tion led to a iiiisimdeistiindiiig with Castloreagli 
(ii.v.), secrotavy-at-war, vvhicli resnlteil in a duel 
with that state-sman. Soon afterwards the Portland 
ininistry came to a cto.su, and Camiiii^' did not 
hold high oHice again for many years. Tlis absenee 
from the Foreign Ollico during the critical period 
at the close of tlie Napoleonic wavs was to Gauuing 
a.siihjeetof lusting regret. In 1812 all liiseloqueiico 
WHS oiillsted in favour of Cabliolii: oniancipation. 
During the same year he was olected for Liverpool, 
wliieh seat lie exchanged for Harwieli in 1822. fa 
1814 luj went as nnibassiulov to Lisbon, vetuvneti 
ill 181(5, and was nuulc President of tho Board of 
Control, and supported the Liverpool iiiiiiiatry in 
all their arbitrary and roprcHsivo moa.suves until 
1820, when he resigned, in conseipioneo of tlio 
action of tho goveniment against Queen Cavolino. 

Nominated Govomov-genbral of India in 1822, 
he wa« «u the evo of doiuu'tui’o when tho siiioido 
of Custlorcagh, now Marmiis of LondondeiTy, 
called Cunning to tlio lieau of Fovoigu Allkirs, 
In this capacity ho conferred lasting bonelits 
on Ilia country. Ho infused a moro lihornl spirit 
into tlio cabinet^ ho asserted tlve indepondunee 
of British iiolitics against tho diplomacy tliat 
would havo entangled the nation with tlio Holy 
AUianco, and gavo a now direction and impotns 
to eomniorcial alfairs by a gradual laying ivsidu 
of the pmhiJiitivo system, lie arranged tho re- 
lations of Brazil and Portugal j diw the French 
cabinet into ngreomont ■U’itli tho British vespoetiug 
S))anlsli-American aH'airs 5 was tho first to roeog- 
niHO tho free states of Spanish America { jird- 
motod tho treaty combining England, Franco, and 
Russia, for tho sottlement or the allairs of tlroeeo, 
wliieh wiia signed duly 0, 1827 5 pvotected Povtugal 
from Spaiiisn invasion j contended earnestly for 
Catholic onmncijiation ; and jiropareil the way for 
a ropeul of the eorii laws. In li'olirnary 18^7 a 
stroke of pamlyfiis forced the Earl of Liverpool to 
resign, and Canning was eallcd upon to form a 
now adininistralion, wliieh lio did with the aid of 
tho "Whigs. HiHlieuIlh, however, gavo way imdor 
the cares of oilice, and he died 8th August of the 
same year at tho Duke of Devonshire » Cliiswiek 
villa, ill tho reom Avhere Fox had died twenty-one 
ycar-s earlier. Ho ivaa huried, near Pitt, in West- 
miiistcv Abbey. Ah a pavUameutavy omtev Can- 
ning holds a prominent place in Brilisli annals. 
Mis aeuteiies.s, power or expression, and well- 
loiuted wit were romarkablo 1 but, on tho wliole, 
le was inferior to Pitt, Burke, and Fox. lie 
lacked the iinpcHiiig chavaetevislics of tho livst, tho 
OA'orpowering onthiiHiasm of tlie second, aiul the 
winning aildre.sH of tho last. He was intensely 
British, ami his foreign policy was of the char- 
acter host euloiilatod to promote British interests. 

Soo his Speeches edited by Thurry (0 vols. 1828); 
Stapleton’s PolUiml Life of (kinnimj (18131), aiul Gcorne 
Cavnhiff mid his Times {1^59) \ and tlio mnstorly skotoh 
in Lord Balling’s Ifisloricul Chameltrs ( 1887). 

€aiiilO€]c« a town of Staflbrdsliire, 8 mile.s 
NNW. of ^Yalsall. It is tho scat of important 
iron iiulusti-ies. Pop. (1851) 2099; (1871) 0050; 
(1881) 17,125. 

daiiiioil is a general name for largo piecos of 
ordnance or artillery, as distinguished from thoso 
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^vliieh can bu held in the iiaiul while beiny fired, 
Tlio cannons were clumsy, wider at the moiitii 
tlian at tho chainber, and mnile of iron bai's hooned 
t<igethor Avifcli iron rings, a form of constnicnon 
very similar to that adopted for many inmlcru 
guns. Tlie balls lived from them were lirststone, 
afterwards iron. Such a cannon is ‘Mona Meg,’ 
at Ediuluirjjh Castle, which is believed to have 
been made in 14o5 for the siege of Threave Cnstle 
by James II., wlio five years later was killed at the 
siege of Itoxbnrgh hy the bursting of a similar 
cannon, tlie ‘ Lion.' Varions names for these early 
guns wore hombards, cnlverina, serpeiitin&s, &e. 
At M’liat exact date cannon were fust used is not 
known (see EliiEAllMS) ; but under the name of 
‘orakys of war,’ they wore employed by Edward 
III. against the Scots in 1327, by the Eroneli nb the 
siege of Pny Gnilltinmo in 1338, and by Eilwanl III. 
at (Jrioy and at Calais in LS-IB. IJomWrds of gi-eat 
lenjrtli and power wevo employed by Louis XI. 
during his ElomiHli camiiaign in 1477 ; 'and as early 
as 1401 cannon liad been cast in bronze at Nurem- 
berg, Augsburg, and Maricnburg in AVest Ibnssia, 
They were not cast in iron until the latter half of 
tho intli century. Probably tlie largest cannon of 
the 17tli century was tho ilijapuv cosfc-imii gun, 
‘Malick b Meidaii,’ or ‘Lord of tho Plain,' made 
either by Aurungzobc or by the Malivattas; it m-os 
14 feet lung, 28 iholies bore, and fired a ball of 1000 
lb. woiglit. 

After the groat European wavs of the 17Ui century 
vn«b linprovemeuts were ellected in the maim- 
faetni'o and use of cannon, which havo, however, 
been far Huri)as 80 <l hy those of recent years. The 
use of Avrougnt-iron first, an<l then of stool, in their 
nmnufiusburo has enabled much more jtowcrhil guns 
to bo made, thus mooting tho demand fur such 
weapons that has been created hy tlie iiitrcKliietion 
of aniunu'-olad vessels of Avar. The aimlication of 
rilling to cannon has made it possible to iii-o 
from thorn elongated projectiles, whieli are at tho 
same time hoavior thim the spherical shot suited to 
the same Aveapon and are better adapted hy their 
form to ponotrato tlie Iron armour. All inodcni 
Ilritish guns are tlierefove rifled. 

Smootlidjoro cannon and Mortars (ipv.) of cast- 
iron and bronze are, however, still foiuul in the 
armaments abroad, aiul some have also been re- 
tallied in tlie liiitisli service at homo for the defence 
of tlio flanks and ditches of fortresses, and to 
cover short avenues of approach at close quartern. 
For tlie.se imrpose.H some smootli-lwrM are even 
being converted into breech-loaders. The follow- 
ing is a list of tlieiu : 

Hhonzi;— tiiiiis I 1-2, 1), 0, mill a iioimilcrs. Ilowilzew : :»2, 24 , 

nml 12 iiciuiiilovs; nml i'i Inch iliniiiekr of bore. 

Bii'l 4; inch. 

OAST-nuis-iJnnoiimlCH (q.v.): 32 nml 24 (imimlern. Gaiis: 

8-iiiRh; 08,32,24, 18, 12, U, nml 0 imuiiilevs. llowitzcro: 

10 mill 8 Inch. Morlnin : 13, 10, nml 8 inch. 

Ill 18(34 a fcAV Avrought-iroii smooth-bore 1(X) and 
1(50 pounder guns Avevo iiuidc for the navy, but they 
are uoav obsolete. In order to utilise the cast-iron 
guns in stock Avhon rilled artillery became nccc-ssarj', 
ami because tlie granular nature of the iiiofal Avas 
not suited to the process of rilling, inmiy of them 
Avoro liored out, and a coiled Avrought-iron tnlie in- 
serted. Tliese aro called converted gnii.s, A few 
bronze rilled guns Avere made in 1870, but only tM’o 
natures, tlioH-pounder and the 7-pounder moiintaiu- 
gnn, for service in India, because it was thought 
that natiive artificers could Avork this metal; but 
the results A\'oro not on tho wliolo considered satis- 
factory. , 

zVll cannon for the British .service are now iimde 
eitlior of steel or Avrought-ivoii, or a combination of 
tho.so tAVO metals. The various sizes are very 
iiuiuerous. Tlio folloAving is a list of tlio pnnojpol 
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armour-piereing guns, and their penetration into 
AA'rouglit-iron at a di.stance of 1000 yards : 


Calilno, 

ioBheg. 

toiu. 

I«Cfl8ttl, 

l»t. 

Wtlihlbl 
slicll. 111. 

Powder 
ch 1 h. 

Fi'iictra- 
lion. 
Incli pf. 


17-72 

100 

35 

IDCS 

i^O 

22-8 

h4 

16 

80 

27 

16S4 

450 

23-3 


12-6 

3S 

10 

SOS 

210 

17-7 


7 

4-6 

12 

112 

22 

6-6 


10 

32 

27 

500 

250 

21-2 


8 

14 

21 

210 

126 

16-6 

tn 

0 

6 

17 

100 

60 

10-3 


4 

13 

10 

•25 

12 

67 


The innzzle-loadiiig Howitzers aro the 8-inch, 
0‘6-incli and 6 'd-incli. Tlio muzzle-loading field-guns 
are the 40, 25, 18, 13, 9, and 7 poimders, and tlie 
2‘5-incb and 15-poiinder jointed guns for mountain 
service, fonned in two part,s, and scieweil together 
Avhen in use. Eacli part forms tlie loud of one 
mule ; and a2n-poiiiuIcr on a similar plan was iiunle 
at EisAvick to he carried on elcpliaiits. The hreccli- 
loofling field-guns are the 20, 12, and 6 pounders. 
Quick-living brcecli-loading 3, 6, 8, and 3(1 pounders 
have been recently inti-mliiced, and a 70-pomider 
1ms been made. These gnus fire from 10 to 15 
aimed, or 20 to 30 uiiainicd shots per minute, as 
against 2 from an ordiimrj’ fielil-gnn. Tlieir intro- 
duction marks a distinct epoch in tlie liistovy of 
cannon, and they are likely' to he so useful' for 
naval purposes, especially against torpedo boats, 
08 to supciseile all otliom ot similar poAver. The 
rapidity with which they can he Avoriced depends 
cliiolly upon the manner in Avhich tlio recoil is 
tieated. There are two recoil-presses to eacli gun, 
consisting of pistons Avorking in cylinilere partly 
filled witli AA'atcr. The piston-rods m e nttaefied to 
the front of tho trmmion-benrings j the cylinders 
form part of the mounting of the gini, and arc 
ftlightfy conical. AVhen the gmi recoils after being 
discliavged, the water, imssing freely roiinil tlio 
jiiston, oll'eis little resistance at first, liut by 
degrees brings it to rest. At the same time tAvo 
springs in roar of tlio trunnioiiK are compressed, 
and at once ruturii the gun to its first position. 

Tins principle has beon applied to a 12-poniidBv 
(icid-gnn, ns shoAvn in (ig. 1 ; it is an adapta- 
tion of tlic liydruulic bullev used for many years to 



clieck the locoil of laige cannon, but lately much 
improved by Mr Vavas.seur. In Ids vecoil-cylindeis 
the pistou-liead is. in two parts, ono of Avliicli is 
rotated by means of rilling. It is perforated AvUh 
lioles, whicli at first stand Avido open, but .are 
gradually closed by the revolving iiead of_ the 
piston as the gnn moves backAvavds, thus equalising 
the sti-ain. , ■ ^ ^ 

Until 1888 the largest cannon Avas the 119-ton 
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Kvupp, made in lS8i for Italy. With 616 lb. »f 
]i()\v<lcr tlii:s yiiii .sends a «hell I63‘<2 lb. iii weight 
tlivougli 2()-3 incliod of ■wioiiglit-iron at a distance 
of lOOO yai'ds. Tlic most innverfnl wa.s the 110-ton 
RUwick gun in fl.Jl.S. ra-fwWn. It penetrates 
30 0 inelies of aniioiu’ at the .saine distance with 
a slioll ISOO 11). in weight und 900 lb. of powder. 
This gnn, ^rhich is entirely of steel, has no tvvin- 
nioiis, but is tied to its caniage by a strong steel 
bund. Ilotli are hiirpas>e»l ]»>• the 135-toii ^nin 
made in 18M8-90 by Kriip]) for Cwnistadt. 

A conipavison of niodern ilold-guiw .shows that 
the new WeolwieU l*2-uounder breech-loader (lig, 4) 
lifts the greato.st imizsle velocity— viz. 1720 feet per 
second. The quick-lit'iiig8-p()mider(BHtiali) comes 
iio.\b with 1(350, the Ihench lield-gnn shows IftOB, 
the (TcriuRJi l.Olo, tlio qniok-liring O-poniidev ainl 
9-nmiTuler (British) 1510, aial the Kussian lield-gim 
13.11), 

lUiufja and Acewap)/. — Some of the most powcr- 
fnl niodevn cannon are sightwl for i?00 yavds, iviul 
at tliat distance may be relied upon to strike an 
object 10 foot liigir. The nowost jm.ttevn liuhl- 
gun, the 12-p<iimdor, is Kiglited for «s much as 
6000 yiwls, and the little 7-poniulur mountaln-giui 
for 3kS5 yavils. In battle, however, lire wouhl 
rarely be opened at a greater fli.stance tlian 300<1 
vurds owing to atmospliorie didionltles and the, 
Uinited range of hiniuin vision. The latter dilU* 
culby ha.'i to a great extent been snvmountod and 
great accuracy of live obtained by tlio use of 
telescoido niguts, tlio invention (1870) of Lion- 
tenant-colonel L. K. Scott, B.K., ami by improyc- 
ment» in Ihuigclhiders (q.v,). The presence of fog, 
mist, rain, i.'te. will always, hrmever, interfere with 
artillery-di’o at very long vangos. 

Non-m-iu'co Cannon.— Ot the numerims varieties 
of cannon that liavu been 
nkiKlueed by Knglish mann* 
fiicburcrs, but not adopted in 
the service, the typo inventoil 
(1859) by the hrto Bir Joseph 
Wliitwm th is by far the most 
iinporbuit. it is made of coiu- 
pimieil steel, and its char- 
acteristic Is a sj»irnl, jjolygonal 
bore, taking a shot as shown 
in lig. 2, which is the counter- 
part of it. No rilling is there- 
fiire necessary. This gnn bus 
given excellent rasnlts, and 
lias been supplied to many 
foreign powers. 

The ehiof jreculuivity of 
the gnn invented (187-t-84) 
by Licutennnt-colonol Hope, 
V.C., is tlio mode of Igniting 
the cartridge, wliicli is of abnormal length, an«l 
lias iinside it a little gun charged with a small 
aioonntof (wwdev. 'i'Uis latter, on lieing ignited, 
starts tlio projectile, and at the same time fires the 
large cartridge at a great iminber of places througli 
holes bored in the .small gun at certain calculated 
distances along it, Tliis <iovice instateil to prevent 
the great strain to which a gun is .subjected Avheu 
lired, by the siuhloii eNpun.sion of the powder gases 
before the sliob has actually moved, and fcliercfore 
to ouahlo a larger quantity of powder to W*. lived 
with useful ello(;t. Tliis gmi has not been favour- 
ably received liy artillery experts. 

In 1883 Idr jlelTonl of Ohio de.Hi‘'ne*l ainieuniatic 
gun to tiirow' a .shell charged with dynamite, ami 
the idea was afterwards developed by Lieutenant 
Zalinski of the United States Artillery. One i)f 
tlie,so guns, 8 inches in calibre, was fired in 188? at 
a Vessel ‘2000 yards olV, Avhieh its second slicll, 
charged with 55 lb. of nitro-golatine, completely 
destroyed. This fonnidablo >veapoii is 40 feet long, 



Fig, 2. — -AVhitu'Ovtli 
ForiJuA Shell and 
Section. 


but light. The barrel, which is not rilled, is made 
of »3-iiich w'rouglit-inin, lined with ^-inch seamless 
brass tubing. The aiv-vesovvidrs have a ca\)aeity of 
137 cubic feet. Tlio projectile is made of .seamle.s.s 
brass 40 inches long, with a eonical east-inm (loint 
12 inches long, and spiral vanes attached to the basq 
to give it rotjition. It Is ex])loded by an olectrie 
fuse which can he ailjusted so o-s to act aii instant 
before full impact, or, if the ohjeet is iniHseil, an 
instant afl;er striking the water. Tlie.se guns were 
appnived liy the United States Commission, and a 
.siiueial cniiscr, tlie Vesuvius, w'lis constmided in 
1888-89 to carry three of 15-incli calibre, each liriiig 
a charge of 500 lb. of nitro-glycorine. A similar 
Weapon wa-s made for tlic Victorian goveiiniumt. 
Portable pieces in two or move parts have also 
been designed for lielil or siege operations. 

Before 185-1 eammn wore cast in iron, Inass, or 
an alloy called gun-nietal or hronze. This alloy, 
c«iiisisting of 90 parts of copiier to 10 of tin, wa-s 
expensive and diUicult to work. 'I'hc tin was 
often not projierly anialganiateit, and collected in 
jPHtehes, wliieli, owing to its fusibility, /nniu’d 
liolivs in the boro, tliin-iiielal was Mioreforo only 
uJicd bn- tho smaller natures, anil after 1870 was 
ahandoned (see BUON2K). 

Tlio Inaivicr cannon w’ore made of cast-iron, and 
in tlio United States Kodman's procoss of ciistiiig 
them hollnw round a core (illud with waUw xviw 
ado|)lcd. The interior of the boro bi-ijij; by this 
iiieniis cooled liiAt, tho niotal U’as jilaocd in a state 
of tension most favourable to resist the shock of 
discharge. By this process a cannon of 44 tons 
weight, ctt-iiahle of firing a shot of 0 ewt-, was miulu 
at a cost of one-fourth that of a steel gun of tho 
si\uie power. 

The nroces-s of convertiurj cast-iron guns by Hir 
AV. J’allisor’B method ban already lioon iilliidcd tii. 

About 1850 Herr Krnpp in Gonnany, and Kir 
.Joaopb Wliitwortli in Kiiglaiid, hugaii to iiiako 
guns wholly of cost-stool, and Lord Armstrong 
(blien Sir \Vi\Unm) iuivodueed the ayateni of coiled 
>yronght-iron, which was adopted in 1850 by tin) 
Koyiu Gmi Factories at Woolwich Arsenal as tin) 
cheapest and mo.st reliable for the nianufaeture of 
cannon. 

The sliuins to which a gun ia subiected iu liriiig 
aro of two kiml.s, longitudinal and transvorsu or 
circnnifcrcntial. Tho libio of the metal is so di.s- 
(loscd 111 tbo Armstrong ‘built-up' guns as bisst to 
ic.sist them. Tho procos.s of manufacture is as 
follows: The boro, wliicli must be of bard motal, 
is a tube of steel toaglicucd and tempered by being 
pbuigwl when heated into a Iiath of oil. Wrought- 
ir»m biWB arc thou coiled, at rod heat, round a 
niniulrcl, and wcdiled uudortliesLcam-hanimers into 
cylinders of snllicient interior dimeuBions to just 
pass over the tube wlien heated. On cooling they 
grip it tightly, and are thu.s mo.st advantageously 
placed to i-caist any civouiufevoutlal slvaiu. Tlvoy 
are also linishod ivibh iiiterlocking Hlioulders M’liicli 
resist the longitudinal strain, (3tlier similar coii.s 
are ahrimk on over tlieiii for the larger guns. A 
solid tnmiiion-ring is hammered out ami Hliiiink 
over the coils near tho centre of gravity of the gun, 
and a ‘cascable’ or brecGh-loup screwed into tiui 
hreech. At lii-st in.aiiy small coils wore used, each 
finished in a iathc before the next was put over it, 
but Mr Fraser of the Royal Gun Factories intro- 
duced tho method of slirinking on a few largo coils 
in the rough, an<l thereby economised the process 
of manwfaebure. This Armstrong-Fiuser method 
was long successfully employed. Clwiug, however, 
to tho cheaper manufactmo of steel liy improved 
pi-occsses, and to greater facilities iu working it, 
that niotai has gradually supovBoded wronght-iron, 
and though, when alloyed u’lth manganese, it could 
be coiled in tho same way, it w’as determined after 
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exiienmouts in 1881 to discard that ^'steiii of 
manufaoburo. Koops of caat-stccl are now cut out 
of tlu) iiiyot as discs, then piuielied and ntondrellcd 
out into I'ingH, or tlio ingot is drawn out under tlie 
steam-liaininer and trepanned ; tlio latter process 
being specially adapted to tiie manufacture of the 
iniior tube of a breech-loading mui, and the former 
to tliat of tlio outer riims. Additional precautions 
are taken to prevent the hoops slipping over one 
another. In some cases groove.s are cut on the 
outer surface of one aiul the inner surface of the 
other, so as to form annular si)aces, wliich are tlien 


hlled up witli a hronze alloy said to expand on 
cooling. In others the ends of the lioops arc slotted 
away sc) as to form alternate projeotions and inter- 
vais wliich coirespond. The tiiitev lioop, expaiuletl 
by heat, is pa-sseil over tlic inner one, and turned 
round so as t«> bring the j*r»jections oppo.site U> 
one another. Long steel uedges arc then dri\-en 
into the intervals to prevent any sliiiping round. 
The largest cannon have four luye^'.H of hi){»p-s round 
the inner tube from the breech to the tnmnions, 
after which they gradually decieasc in uumher to 
one at the muzzle. The inner tube, iti the most 







Fig. 3 . 

A, 8-liiuli DiveQli-lo.nlltiu Oiiii, 12 tons, Typical Dcslmi : B, Brtccli'loadiug Wire Guji, 19 tuns, RoynJ Gvnt F.ictorics 


recent patterns, has a thin steel lining extending, 
for about two-thirds of its lengtli from the breech, 
which, when damaged, can be easily taken out 
amt replaced by a now one, tlins practically giving 
the gun a new life, 

Ihith Lord Armstrong’s factory at Elswick ivnd 
the .Itoyal Gun Factories at IVooIwich experi- 
mented in 1883-88 with wire guns. Tlie con- 
struction is similar to the above, except that the 
inner tuijo is at lirst made thicker at the breech 
end and then turned down at the part which 
inclose.s tlie powder ehamhor, and tlioremro recpiircs 
to bo the stronger. Koimd this part is then coiled 
a Jlat steel wire or riband having a broalcing sti’ain 
of 100 tons to tlie square inch, and over tno wire 


are slirnnk outer hoops of forged steel locked to- 
getlior as above descnlied. Such a gun (%, 3, B), 
0‘2 ineliCH calibre, weighing only 19 tons, _Iia.s been 
made at Woolwich .^Vracnal, ami when liretl with- 
a charge of 380 lb. of powder and a shell of 380 lb. 
weight, it penetrated 23'2 ine)ie.s of wronght-iron 
at 1000 yarils. This weapon may be considereil 
the best and, newest specimen of heavy euimon. 


No heavy gun can be made under fifteen moiitlis, 
and a inucli longer time is usually required, 
canecially if the steel ingot from wliicli tlio inner 
tube is to be matle turns out faulty. The follow- 
ing approximate hgure^ !u round numbers are of 
interest : 

Coht of U'Ta-iucU 100-tnn Wnolvflcii gim £10,600 

IHurct (lutriogo, niid sllilu 8,S50 

Coat of one dUuliaige 85 

; Cost oflO-iiich S2-ton bi-cccli-lnadiiig gun 0,000 

! Tnnvtca)Tiasc,niidgear...,. 1,013 

Cost of one ruiind 12 

Cost ofl2-poundGr lleld-guu and cnriingu 660 

Uostofoucrooiid 11 sliniinga. 

It may l>e noted tliat the f-lernian government 
siiltsidises Baron Kinipp^s ostalilisliment at Essp, 
which supplies it and many foreign nations with 
cannon, mid tliat the British govermneiit, on tlie 
other hand, maintauis the lioyal Gun Factories at 
WoohHcli. oml merely gives orders to the ]il.swick, 
Wliitworth, and other factories for guns, steel 
forgings, and armour plates, on tlie same principle 
that it employs private sluplmildeis to supplement 
the resources of the ujyai dockyards. Several 



Fig. •!.— English Breerii-loading Keld-gun and lamber— 12-i>ounder. 

oilieer.s have, however, after retiring from the uTimglit-iron or st^l lioojis. Tlie.se have now 
Iloyal Artillery and Koyal Navy, foined Lord ( 1888 ) been superscdeil by steel guns on DeBanges 
Armstrong’s iiim, and one of them lias since been system. Their construction is very similiu- to that 
oniidoved on the Ordnance Committee. described above, and nlled breech-loading guns 

France coiistruots all her own cannon. As tons in weight, capable of piercing 24'P inches of 
. 1 .. 1 .,.,. ,,. 0 ../. n.ml Iwin n.t 1000 vards. ate ui the sevvico. 


recently as 1877 her field-guns were of bwmze, and 
her heavy ordnance of cast-iron strengthened by 


iron at 1000 *yar<ls. are in the service. 

Hftssia until 1878 was dependent uiion Knipp for 
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nne<l guns, and still olitaina steel projectiles fi-oin 
liis factory ; Init in that year the Obukhov works 
eounnenced the construction of cannon, airailar to 
liis, of steel eonipi'os.sed by AVliitworth’s process. 
The field-guns from these works mnk uext in ex- 


Fig. 5. — Krupp’slD'G-inchBrQcch-loadiiigGunlbreecliopen); HytlraulioJSlevating Gciir, 


collonee to tlio French, w’hich me consitlerctl hy 
artillerists second only to tlie British. The most 
powerful gun they liave yet turnecl out (1888) is 
the 12-iiich ritlo Weecli-loader of 60 tons. Its 
penetration into iron at 1000 yards is 22*3 iuehes. 
An 8-incli scrowed-iip gun of 6'i) tons, in four pieces, 
was de.sigiiccl in 1870 by Cantaiii KolokolMir, of the 
Unssian Artillery, and flid good seiwico at Rust- 
selmk against the Turks in the following year. 

lUily lias some (ield-guns of C(mij>i-e«jed hroiizc, 
and others of Ciist-stoel from Krniip’a factory, 
Elswick su])plyiiig her naval and coast defence 
weapons. in 1878 a tube, 50 tons in weight, 
was cast in iron at Turin by Rodman’s process, ftiid 
aftevwai'dH stveiigthencd with three coueentrie steel 
rings, making nj) a total weight of 100 tons. This 


up to V-inch calibre from the same alloy, has 
discanled it, luut now procures her cannon from 
Barou Knipp. 

The Unitm Stutes have always excelled in cast- 
ing heavy iron guns on Rodman’s system, ami a 
great many are on hand. 
It is also fmnid inipossihlo 
to produce tho steel re- 
miirod for mmleni guns in 
the country, ami tho South 
Berlin workshop has 
therefore been engaged 
ill converting cast-iron 
smooth-bore guns into 
rilled weapons by tubing 
them with stool, find 
strcngthouiiig them with 
steer jjickots and coils. 
In 1885 such a converted 
bvcech-loiulmg gun of 12- 
inch calihro, fired with 
265 11). of cocoa jjowder 
and an 8()0-lh. shot, gave 
a uur/.r.lG velocity of 1711 
feet per second, and a 
pressure of 1‘1'35 tons. In 
tho same year the steel 
tube and coils of a 0-iiieli 
breech-loading gun of 6 
tons were nut together at 
South Berlin, and a 12- 
inch breccli-loiuling .steel 
wire gun of 53 tons 
was commenced, the .steel 
the Whitworth foundry. 


I'’]),'. 6. — Krupii’s 3'3-iiieb Quick-firing Guu. 

gun, 1772-mch calibre, was designed hy General 
Rosset of tlic Italian army, and with a muxxle 
velocity of 1480 feet per second, penetrated 23 hiches 
of iron at 1000 yards. 

A nutria after ailojrting coiniiresscd steol-hronxe 
(Uehatius metal) for her field-guns, and others 


heing pvoeureil from 
These are now ( 1888 ) in the sovviec. 

Gim-carriages . — These I'ary ivith the nature 
and use of too cannon. Field-guns, inteniled to 
niovo across country, are mounted as in lig. 4, 
which shows one fitted with steel liinbor-hoxes. 
When in action the ‘trail’ is unhooked from liio 
‘ liiiilicr,’ ill which aminnnitioii is carried. ’I’his is 
the new weapon which is now (1888) licing sii]i]i!ied 
to the British Field Artillery. Heavy guns are 
mounted ou eavrlages working on plaUonus or on 
* iiioniitiiigii ’ in fortresses, and on sliiles on hoard 
shin. Fig. 5 shows one of the latter class with 
hydraulic appliances for elevating or ilepressiiig tho 
gun hyraisiug or lowering the sliele, and for training 
it to the right or left. Hitherto the first of 
these inoveniciits was cll'ectod by elevating 
guar imdor the hreecli of the gun, and the 
other by mounting tlie slide on trucks 
running on racers. Hydraulio power is 
iioiv used also for raising tho heavy jiro- 
jectiles, and for raiimiiug thorn home, us 
well as for rotating tlie turret wlieu a 
gun is mminted in ono. Tho liglitor 
natures of quick-firing gnn.s are niounted, 
when in fort.s or on board ship, on lixccl 
pedo-stals, and on carriages similar to 
those for liohl-gnns when intended to 
accompany troops in tho liidd. 'I’lie 
hmekots which supjjort the slide of tlie 
heavier natures work on tniniiions and 
rotate on a central pivot, i'hevatvtm ov 
depi-essioij is given by moving the brackets 
oil tlicir truimions, so that the axis of the 
gun, and therefore the diroctinn of tlie 
recoil, is always parallel to the slide ou 
Avliich it rests. 

E.xeept tho wheels and shafts of liohl- 
giiii carnages, steel is the material now used for all 
the chief parts of these constructions, the smaller 
fittings heiug of gun-metal. 

A ronu of carriage hy which the recoil is utilised 
so ns to eaufio the gun to disappear, will be found 
described under Moncuieff Pits. 
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1 lie various inothoils of closing the lireccJi of a 
gun aro described mider Biieecjh-loading, the 
systoiiisof rilling under Eiklkd Aiims. See also 
(jAIlItONADE, GAUTIUDOE, GUNPOWDER, HOWIT- 

y.Eii, Mauiiink Gua’, Mortar, and SffBLL. 

tJrtllllOll-ball Tree (Lcr.ylhis bruvie((ta or 
Coin'oiii)if(( ymaiiciisin), a large tree of the order 
Locytlndivccii-, a native of Oninna, but introducctl 
into the Indios j tlie fruit is large, ‘ nliout the 
size of a 3(}-pound ahot,’ iiearlv round, and is sweet, 
fragrant, and wliolesoiue. 'I'lic Imnl woexly shell 
of tills fruit is used for drinking-vesHois. 

i'iUlllHtnttt a town of Wiirtomberg, boantifully 
situated on the Ncckar, 3 miles NE. of Stuttgart 
by rail and tj-am. It owes its origin to the Romans, 
many traces of whose iirescnco still are found. It 
lias two royal residences ; thirty mineral springs, 
•wliicli aro inneli fmiiuonted during the season; anil 
iiiaimfaeturos of iron, cottons, tobacco, &c. Pop. 
{1375) (IHSo) 18,031, 

Cuniilllu (dim. of Lat. cuiimi, ‘ a leed ; ’ often in- 
cori'Gcljy u’i|lfctejj mtinht), a term npjiHed to snial) 
tube,s or dill'evcnt kinds used in surgery ; especially 
to a tube inchwlng a f/’oenr, or perforator (witli- 
drawn after it has ellbcted the introduction of the 
tube), used for evacuating air or lluid from any 
cavity in the body ; and to the tube for the 
patient to bvoatlic througli, which is inserted into 
till) windpipe after tiio operation of Trachootoniv 

(q.V. ). 

€ilU0« Ai.DN.sn, a Spanish painter, iMirn at 
Granada in 1(301, received his llrsfc instructions in 
the ju'inclples of art from his father, who was an 
arcliUcct, and attained celebrity so early that in 
1638 or 10.31) ho was appointed court painter and 
tti'oliifceofc to Irlio king. Cano uvis of a hasty temper, 
and was neoused of having murdered his wife iii a 
lit of jealousy, but tlio accusation appenm to have 
boon (juito groumlless, He was suTijcctod to the 
torture; bnt no confession having liecn elicited, he 
was acquitted and received again into the royal 
favour, named re.sidentiary of Granada, and spent 
his last yomw in acts of dcvotioji and charity. He 
died 8d Ootolier 10(37. In Fuseli’s oninion, Jic 
oxeellod all his eontuiii])orarics except Velasquez. 
His eminence in the three departments of the 
line avts—souiptiiro, painting, and architecture — 
obtained for liiiu tlie hyperbolical title of the 
‘Spanish Micliacl Angelo.’ His iiictnrcs, marked 
by gj-jicefii] design and pleasing colouring, arc very 
numerous, and arc jiroserved in Granada, Seville, 
Madrid, Malaga, and other Spanish citie.s. 

ilailOC (from a Caribliemi word through the 
Simu. ccawa), originally, a liglit narrow boat, inndo 
of the liollowcd stem of a tree or of bark, and pro- 
pelled by paddles. Tlie ancient British and many 
mitii'o eaiiocs aro ‘ ilug-onis,’ being' .simply shmw 

of trciw ho!li»veil 
bv stone iin- 
pfements, sheila, 
or fire, and 
then sliaped, and 
often .shariiencd 
at either end ; 
canoes hollowed 
out of the trunks 
of oaks have been 
dug up in con- 
siderable num- 
bers ill theUnite*! 
Kingdom. The 
Canadian Irirch- 
bark canoe ia a 
light, buoyant, 
fi-ttil-JookifJg, hilt 
serviceable bark, 1 n Iniilding it a skeleton is niadc 
of light wood, the casing of blvcli-bavk is put on 


transversely, witli tlie broadest stidps nmi/iship.s, 
and sewn t^etker with tlie fibrous roots of lir-troes, 
while the SONUS are dressed with gum. It has no 
keel, and neither stem nor stern, bnt ruiis to a point 
at each end ; and neither nails nor pegs are used in 
its eonstraction. The outer skin of the ‘ Canadian ' 
canoes so popular on the TIiame.s is made of alter- 
nate strips of light and dark bard-grained woods, 
inch tliick, grooveil, bound, and glued together; 
a layer of broader strip, placed crosswise, forms the 
inner skin. The timber used is steaiued and bent 
wlien moist on to a mould tiie e.vnct size of tlie 
jirojicuieil canoe. The birch-bark canoes of South 
America and the native Australian gum-tree bark 
canoe are made of one piece of bark, Esquimaux 
canoes ai-e generally of seal or walrus skin stretched 
over whalmsmc; some Labrador canoes liave a 
round hole or well in the centre for the occupant, 
and are light enough to be cai-rled o« the head. 
Tlie canoe of Greenland and Hudson Strait is lint- 
bottomed and flat-sided. Many of tlio Polynesian 
ciuioes nie hoi lowed out of aninglc log. Others are 
of iilunks ciiimiiigly fastened togetfier, and fitted 
witli outriggei-s, Tlie Malay and Dyak canoes are 
long and narrow. Tlie largest Fiji cnnoc.s are 100 
feet long', and the double ones— with deck placed 
botweoii thoin— of 70 feet can cany from 40 to 60 
peusons. Those of the Solomon Islands have a 
palctte-sliajicd sail made of a iimt. The war 
canoes have often eiahovatcly carved enils. Mr 
Stanley in his descent of tlie Congo encountered 
a war canoe witli 40 men lowing on each side, 
and 10 in the how, wliile 8 men guided at the 
stern with ivory-tipped paddles. Two or tlirce 
of his own canoes for exploring pnrposoB were of 
teak, 70 feet long, and very heavy. Others, on 
(he tiihind African lakes, me made of lecds. 

Modern llritisli canoes have been imido of paper, 
tin, and india-rubber, bnt tlioy are usually con- 
structed of oak, cedar, or nine, A tin canoe was 
sailed on the Thames in 1847, and an Esquimaux 
canoe had been exbibitcd there prior to that date ; 
bnt tlio revival of British canoeing is duo to the 
o/torts (since JS-vO) of Mv John lifacGiegor, iWio 
when an infant was rescued from the burning 
Indiaman Kent, an<l the prolits of whose lectures 
and published works— upwards of £100j000— liav’C 
been handed over to a numlter of plulautlnopic 
institutions. His Hob Hoy canoe for navigating 
eastern waters was 14 feet long, 2(3 inches wide, 
with a 7'foot jmddle; and its weight, including 
paddles. nwiHts, and sails, Avas 72 lb. It was of 
oak l>elow, decked with cedar, had an apron of 
white Avaterproof, and the sails wove dyed blue to 
rc.dst the glare of tlio snn. But of lato years the 
tyjie of canoe has greatly changed. Messrs 
Treilwon and Bndon-PoAvoU’.s Peovl aiid‘zY««tf(iM 
canoes have both the head of the boat raised and 
its sliouldcr broadened, the modern ovnising ennoo 
being on an average In feet long, with a 30-iiich 
lieain ; they are mostly lilted Avitli two larger sails, 
and, with a metal ccutre-boai-d and deep rudder, 
can sail as elaso to the Avind, Avhen tacking, as a 
yacht. Mr T. H. HoUling’s »S'ci.’cr« canoe (1887), 
weighing 130-175 lb., has been largely adopted 
both in England and l^otland. The Koyal Giinoe 
Club rules limit the AA’cight of cniisiiig canoes to 
21)0 lb., and the sail area to 76 square feet. A 
minor mpmvemeiib of some imjwtaiice Avas the 
invention of the back-board on movaldo centres, 
Avith a deviation Avhich leaves the spine nutonclied, 
by means of Avliich the cniiooi.st can lean back at 
any angle. A speed of 40 miles a day has been 
covert on lakes and smooth Avater; racing canoes 
20 feet long, and 18 inches broad, attain a sjieed 
of 8 miles an hour. lAittcj-ly a doav mode of sailing 
Iws come into vise : in.stead of sitting in the Avell, 
the croAv sits on the side of the aeok, just aft 
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anuilKlvips, and thus Iwuis nutsvavd tu halsvnee the 
wiiui pressure, .steering the luDfit iiy n. tiller fitted on 
deck. Tlic Inng-^’oyn'fe erpupment for a canoeist 
iiinsC include most ot llie allowing articles for 
i)oafc goal' — tent, cooking apparatu.s, eompnss, cork 
seat, painter, aiv-lied, pistol or revolver, lamp, 
Avator-oottlc, waterproof sheet, lisinng applianeas, 
&€. ; and for dross— a pitli liafc, woven cap, Norfolk 
jackets, flannel tronsois, sliirts, an<l umler-vests, 
capo and liood, sou’-westor, .shoes, Maoiiitosli coat, 
Wtuterproof boots, slipper.^, and bruBhiis and comb, 
tii'C. 

Tho Iloyal Canoe Club, of which II.R.1I. the 
Prince of Wales is commodore, was founded in 
1800, and has now 200 meinboiH in ilillerent parts 
of tlio iv’ovld. There are some lionorarj’ lady 
moinlior.s. Tt is said that only one inemherof the 
dull has lost his life, and on that occasion his cmkig 
came .safely to land with its sails and (lags flying : 
the occupant had fallen out ami perished in bog 
u-ater. Indeed, blie modevn canoe, in spite of its 
great sail area, is the safo.st tyi>e of plcnsurc-hont 
existing, ami will vide nut nuen boats many times 
its -size! Hull, biverpool, Newco-stle, Sunderland, 
Birmingham, (Tliisgow, ami Leith linA’o all their 
contingent of canoeists. The Bntish Cniioo 
Association (founded in 1887) lins about 70 
mombers, and holds an animal meet. The Amori- 
can Canoo Club nuinheved somo 15000 membem in 
1888. T’he Octoroon, 1(1 feet long and 28 iuelios 
broml, crossed from Boulogno to Dover in 1 1 liouvs, 
10th August 1807; Mr I'owlor crossed from Bou- 
logne to Wandgato, standing in an Liidla-riibbor twin 
canoe (the J‘o(/oxcan/ic), in 12 liom-s, 19th August 
1878; and iu 1887 a youth nauvcvl fic-mlevsou 
paildled from Dover to Calais in a very small 
eiiiioc in n hours, having witli him neither food 
nor u-ator. 

Sec ilneGrcgor'fl A T/ioiiaaud Aflirs in Ihc Hob Hoy 
Oanoo, and Bo6 oa the 2!<iHk, Jontan, ami iJicu- 
dcr ifec; Bncloii-lWoira Cmioe I'raretluni (1871); 
Imvnrds’ Crnisa of the Jlimilankr : K. L. Stevenson’s 
Inland Cindse: Itolding’s Ornhe of the Ospre.i/ (1878), 
ami Wntcrif IfTnif/rivm/s (1880)} amt Bishop’s Voyaf/e 
0 / Haper Ca7ioe (1878). A usefid li.st of works on 
caiiooiiiff is appended to the miles of the It. C. C. The 
Minhl Yack/Hinan ii!\d Catioelsl is the only organ of tho 
apovt in England, thunuh the FitUl ooutahw weekly 
reports ; the Anierimn Canoeial represents the Anicricnii 
Canoo .Association. 

Caiiolb word (irigimilly (treek, conncctoil 
with kanmt, a ‘cnncjor rood,’ and (like the liolnoiv 
(jd)uh) ftigiiifyiug a straight Htalf uaed as a 
ineasuriiig-rod, is applied in varioim arts nud 
science.H to wliat servo.s for a rule or .standard. 
From this geiiornl son.se, which it bears — o.g. iu 
Galatians, vi, Hi, the word hy the middle of the 
3cl century had coino to mean tho tyrie of tTiri.s- 
tiun docti'inc recognised ns ortlioilox by tho 
Catholic Clmi'fili, and afterwards wan particularly 
employed to ile.signaLo collectively the ycriptiires 
M'liich wore accepted by the Chnstian elutrch «« 
the standard or rule of faitb (sec BinnE and 
Apocuyj’ha). The first instances of the latter 
ineaning arc found in tho Q9th enuon of the 
Council of Laodic'oa (8(53 it.n,), and in the Epis- 
tola fc.stalis of AMianasins. Hence nr«.se tho use 
of the word to Hignify a list (c.g. that of tho 
clergy at tlio Council of Niema in 32fi), and in 
this sense it is still usmi to denote the catalogue or 
register of Catholic .saints. Tlic n.se of the plural 
form to denoto church precepts occurs about 300, 
and it begins to be siieciaily tmnsfcrml to the 
decrees of church councils about the middle of the 
4tli century (see Canoii Law). The same word 
is used to designate the fixed form of prayer said 
bv the prie.sts of tho Konmn Catholic anti Greek 
cfuircheB before, at, ami after the consecration of 
the Ilo.st, 


dailOU (Lat. auumkus], an ecclosinstical 
dignitary (so called as living under a rule, ttr as 
following the rule or canon of divine service, or 
again, most probably, as insci'ibed on the canon nr 
roll of ecelo-siasticarollicors) holding a prebend in 
a enUunlval or ftillogiivte tthuveh. His tillicc is of 
no great antitpiity. According to Pasrpiiov, canons 
are mainly divided into C-Vinons' iiegulav and (.'anons 
Secular. This, however, is not proci.scdy true, for 
the term canon was applicil in the -ILli century 
to cenobites living nnilci' a common rnlc ; and tiio 
oflice of canon is .suppo.sed by .somo. antifpiaries 
to liavQ been iufcvoiluccd by l^anditi nr Baldwin, 
Arelibisliop of Tours (dld-M) nmloi Clothairo I., 
hat was more probably first instituted bj' Cliro- 
degand, or Chrodogang, Bisliop of Metz, in 703. 
It is at least certain tliat lie was the antlior 
of tho oldest canonical rule, which was simply 
an adaptation of the monastic rule commonly 
hut ciToiieonsly attrihuted to 8t Augustine, to 
the priests and ‘clerks’ specially attached to 
the service of a cathedral or other ehnrcli, but 
difleving therefrom i^bielly by omitting the vnsv 
of poverty, and allowing' canons to retain a lifo- 
interest in private property. Tt enjoined on tlio 
canons manual labour, the practice of silence at 
certain times, confossitm twjco a year, and other 
duties needless to specify. Tlio canons fonned Iho 
council of tlio bjshoj), 'ami assisHnl him iu the 
govovumout of his diocese. T'lioy lived iu a hmise 
called a mona.stery, slept in a cotmiion room, ate at 
(he same table, and were originally snjiportcd out 
of tlio episcopal revenues. Tliis institute was 
enconragcil )»y Cfliarloinagno, nndov wlmm pro- 
visiuiiK ceucevuiug it wor« euneted at the Cmunnla 
<if .\tx-la-(;'lin)>ol!c in 788, and ifontz in 813, In 
■SUi Loni-s the i’lous induced the Counoil of Ai.v-1a- 
Clinpelle to draw up a general rule of M7 artiiiles 
for (lie whole body of canons. Canons found their 
WHY not long aftovwiudH into England, Scotland, 
and Irelamt. Various reforms of canons were made 
in tlic llth amt beginning of tho 12kh coiitni'y, 
notably tho iiistitutioh for tlio canons roguhir of rules 
for ciminmnity of life and abolition of private wor- 
ship impo.sed by Pope Nleolas IF. In 1055), and by 
Alexander TT. in 1()()S, and tlio foundation of llm 
Austin canons hy Gewaso, AvchluHhop of UhciuH, iu 
10(17, followed up by Tvo, Bislmii of (fiiavtrcs ( lObO- 
111")), Althougli tlicfio-calleil rule of St .(Vugnstino 
was adopted in various places, it wa.s not till 1130 
thali rnnocent II. docreeil, and tho Council of 
Ijutovnu, that all canons rogulav should bo bound by 
that rule, and from that Limo (hoy took gciiorally 
the title of canons regnlnr of St Augustine, or 
Au.stin Canons (.see Aunif.s’i’iNiAN.s). They worn 
further dealt with in a reform enforced by'a bull 
of Henediob XU. in IfilW. Gradually, liowevor, 
many began to oiuancipato Ihenisclves from (ho 
restrictions of monn.stic life, and to live independ- 
ent of any rule, wliieh is not at all surprising, 
for the canons U'ere wont (o keo]i apart from tlio 
‘lower clergy,' ns they called parish jn'io.sts and 
others who really laboured to impart religions 
iiLstructiim. They were often of mdde famitu's, 
loved titles — at Lyons, one of the ‘nobhi chapters,’ 
every memhor of which had to jivovo several 
deseenta of nobiUty in tlie ease of both Ins parents, 
they were called roiinlfi — and in general were men 
of the wovUl vatUev than true tdiUveUmon. Jdost of 
these reformed or remodelled canons were called 
Black Canons, from wearing a black cassock j 
others, White Cnnoii.s, from wearing a wldte lialiit, 
like the PreinonstmtCHscfi of rioardy in Ifranei*, 
and the canons of St Victor at Paris and Marseilles. 
In EiiLdand, while tlicro is some grouiul for lioldiiig 
that Wie cIoi>;y established hy Augustine at the 
church of Canterbury were rather canons rcgnlar 
than monks, tlierc is no positive evidonco or tho 
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intvnductioii of canons vcgulav till the Ijeghmiiio' 
of the 12th coutiuy, when they appear at Gloncesto^ 
funJ soinowiiat later in London. Tiiey were re- 
formed l)y Cardinal ‘Wolsey in IfilO, in virtue of a 
hull of Leo X., Imt ahared in tlic general fall of 
monastic institutioiiH in Ifi.lO. Tlio class of seculur 
canoiiK, whose manner of life was not conventual, 
and who therefore, escaped destruction in England 
when the monasteries wove aholisliod liy llcnrj' 
VIII., jirohahly originated in a tondeiiej’ to relax 
tin; severity of rule enjoined on the regulars, which 
indofid was hardly less .stringent than in the case 
of ordinary monies. Secular canons still exist in 
tho Anglican Church, and their duties — making 
allowance for the diircrenco between the lloinaii 
C'atholic and Anglican religions— are much the 
same in kind as they wove liofore the Keformntlon. 
Hot! l.UrinsDnAf.. 

4klllOllt in Music (from the Cr. kiindn, ‘a rule’), 
is the species of Tmitatinn ((pv.) mast stricLlv 
nccovding to rule. Tho molody given out hy one 
part is nijieated note for note hy tho Ruecos.sivc 
(lai'ls whieh follow at any interval of time unci 
position in tho scale. When produced lietween 
two jiavts it is called 'two in one,’ whem lietweon 
three, 'throe in one,’ at tho octavo, lifth, or any 
otluiv interval. Two ov niovo canons may he 
carried on simultnnoonsly } a piece for eight parts, 
fionsisting of four oanon's each hotwoen two voicas 
hoard ainiultaiieously, is toriiicd a canon ‘eight in 
four.’ Other parts may lie hoard, notin imitation, 
along with those in canon. Tho imitation may 
also lie made )*y nienns of tho dovicos of itiverKion, 
diminution, augmoutation, vetrogvessiou, A’c. Tho 
latter is termed a canon cnncrlzuiiH,’ fnmi its crah- 
like motion, Wlioii a canon terminates hy a few 
notes not In imitation, forming a cadence, it is 
called linlte ! lint when it veturns again to the 
eommeneoinent it luniomcs ‘circular,’ dr ‘iiilinite.’ 
(.'amms aru Lmnd In lioth instrnmontal and vocal 
win-ks, and emnposuvH of ail ages have shown their 
skill in confltrneting iliuin. They abound in the 
works of tho older writers, and occasionally con- 
sidorahlo works were eonstrueteil wholly in canon— 
o.g. n Mass by AluHsandro Scarlatti. Frequently 
they wore mbro onvUms and enigmatical than 
beautiful! in modern music tlioy appear In their 
jiro^iev asnoet as incidental, or as merely an in- 
goniouH play upon notes, Byrd’s well-known aVoa 
Dominc. may bo referred to as a speeimen «if 
canon, A full tvontment of tho subject will he 
foniid in ibc works upon coimtoi'jiointaml fugue hy 
Marpurg, Clieruliini, or (bificley, 

C'afkOll (sometimes spelt canyon; Span, ‘a 
cannon,’ ‘Lube,’ ‘govger), tlic name given^ in 
Aveslern North America to a deep gorge or river 
ravine, between liigli iirccipitous ehfls. One of the 
best ijxamiiles is tlie fav-faimul canon of tho Colo- 
rado (q.v.) i .HOC also Snakk liivnii, 

€ailOllC.SH [canonica). The title of 'eanoness 
was given nt the close of tho 8tli century to a class 
of women living in eoimnon umlev a Koniowhat 
laxer rnlo tlian t])at of nuns, and originating in 
the Frank empire in imitation of tho chapters 
of canons then recently instituted. They took 
tho vow.H of chastity and obedience, hnt not 
that of |!<n’ci;ty, ami w<!r(! not chmteml, though 
they liad a common Lahlo and dormitm-y, nnd were 
hound U) the recitation of the breviary, as were 
nuns. Tlioir occnpatioiis were chielly cdiicntion of 
girls, transcriiitiou and cinbollisliinoiit of cliiircli 
olliec-hooks, and embroidery of vestiuents. The 
advantages of such institutions as asybunsju a 
lOugh age wore soon visible, aiul they Jimltlplied 
in consequence, but as in many iimises the reli- 
gious motive had little to do with entrance, a 
distinction was drawn ore long hctwecJi canonesses 

regular and secular. The secular can oiiesses were 
for the most part mcmlicTS of princely or noble 
families, practised nnicli state and luxury, and 
retained none of the rule sa^’e the common dor- 
mitory and the recitation of the Iloms in choir. 

In Oerniany, several nld)e.‘‘sos of canone.sse.H weie 
princesses of the empire, kept iiji feudal .state, and 
liinnshecl contingents to the imperial army from 
their vnssals ; and at the Reformation some 
cliaptcra adopted the now opinion.^, and siilisisfc to 
the present day as Protestant foundations, enjoy- 
ing the rovenue.s, and admitting to nicinhership 
only Indies of nohlo birth or daughters of dis- 
liMgiiisImd niomhom ol the iiillitai-y and civil 
servicfts, \ylm.se sole obligation is celibacy during 
membership. Tho institute never spread beyond 
the limits of the empire, and the noii-iii.‘fman 
houses were cliiedy in Ifalnaiilfc, FlaiiJeis, niul 
Imrminc. 

^OaiiOiliCill Hours arc tlic hours of day and 
night lixed for the reciting or chanting of tin; several 
parts of tho divine oHicc in the Clmrcli of Home, 
but they arc no longer strictly adiiered to except 
in certain monastic orders. Hee Hukviaky. 

CnilOliioals, a term a«<’d to deseribe tho proper 
ecclesiastioal dress of tlio clergy. See VKS'i'MKXTii. 

(kllioiiisatiou in the Konmu Catholic Clmrch 
is a solemn act by which the pope imliliely pm- 
claima the wuictity’of a servant oi ttod, whom he 
Ihcrciipoii proposes to tlm veneration and cuflus of 
tho universal church. As a rule it is tho Djial act 
of a lengthy juridical nrocCHS, of wliicli a fonmsr 
Rttq'o has been completed hy the decree of Beatifica- 
tion (q.v.). “To obtain tnis preliminary honour, 
the reimtcd aaijit must pass a strict cxiimination of 
his virtMC.s, anti give of Ids jjcrformniico of 

miracles. Tlie decree of beatilicivtion doclarcs him 
to ho among the cilixens of licaven, and accords 
him tho title of Blessed, hut the cultun, including 
tho colobmtion of hw foast-d.’iy, inoper oJlices in 
missal and breviary, nnd tho public veneration of liis 
imago or rollcs, is permitiod only in a speciiled 
country, diocese, or i-eligious order. Canonisation, 
which follows only on m idenco being pmlnecd of 
fresh miracles jierformcd hy t)io IScuhis, gives him 
tlio full title of Saint, and enjoins his cultus uiion 
tho whole clmrch. 

This formal grant of a heavenly rank and dignity 
to a deceased por-son has an analogy ivitii the 

A pvtheosis ( q.v. ) of ancient Kome. In tlic primitive 
Chvistian clmrch the germs of tlio modern custom 
are to ho found in tiie Iiouours publicly paid to the 
martyrs. Altars were set iip at their toinhs, the 
aiiiiiversaries of their triumphs wore celebrated 
with religious ritc-s, niid their iiame.s cnminemorated 
ill the liturgy. Similar honours camo shortly to bo 
iKistowcd on the cuiifossnr.s or those who suHered 
impriHOiimcnt or pains short of actual martyrdom 
for their faith ; and dually, wlieii tlio days of jier- 
secntioii were over, the status of a confe-ssor and 
the title of saint wore (ixteiuled to all who died 
with a reputation for. eniiJieiit sanctity or for the 
woi-king of miracles, whieh was taken ns an almost 
iiifullihle token of sanctity. For many centuries 
tho appellation of saint was given to iiuli\ iduals, 
as it were, hy popular acclamation. iVlartyridogies, 
»icit<>ingic.s, caV'udan^, and tiie like, wero compo-sed, 
which gave with more or le.“S discermnent and 
authority tho nnmesof the generally acknowledged 
saints, while it avouUI fall to the bishop In decide 
to whom lie slioukl ns.sigfj a fen.st-day or ritual 
commcuioralioii within the limits of his own juris- 
diction. Grave mistakes were admittedly made. 
Thus, St Martin of Tours is said to have mivacii- 
lously discoverctl that a pretended inaityr imidi 
honoured iu his diocese, and over whoso tomb the 
hishop lind erected an altar, was no otlier than a 
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robliei' oNCcutori for his crimes. Logendarj' ‘ acts,’ 
inigrating from eoimtrj’ to einiHtrj’.'were a ireijncnt 
smirce of confusion, a eiirious instance of which 
may he found in tlio story of Barlaam and .Tttsaphat 
(q.v.), which has procured a place in the Koinaii 
iiiavtyroiogy for the pious memory of Ihiddha. 

It u’as not until a comparatively late period that 
a regular form of iirocodure equivalent to canonisa- 
tion was adopted. Application had, indeeii, in 
early timc.s been made to Home for sanction of the 
cnltus of some holy nenson, as in the case of 
Vigilhis, IJisliop of Trout, said ti> have been 
martyred in the lirst decade of the 5th century. 
But tlie earliest acknowledged instance of a solemn 
decree of canonisation is that of Udalrie or Ulric, 
Bishop of Augshurg, dcclnvcd to he a saint hy John 
XVI. in 903 a.D, A little short of two hnndml 
yeans later (1170 A.i), ) Alexander III. j-e-sorvcil the 
light of canonising oxclusivoly to the Holy See, 
and made it unlawhil to render public cultus to any 
person, however celebrated for miracles, without 
the sanetion of the j>opo. There had apimrontly 
hcQU sonic ground f<n- the doci-ee ; for in tlie 
ponfcilioato of tliis same Alexivuder, the monk.s of a 
certain convent had publicly venerated lus a .saint 
a member of their oomimuiity, wlio, in a lit of 
drunkenness, had been beaten to deatb by his 
relig’ious brethren. The now rules wei’C, liowcver, 
not strictly observed, and abuses continued. 
Urliau Vllt, in two constitutions, 1025 and 1634, 
made iiiovo atringonlj regulations, and laid down 
tlio pvocofluro in cases of canonisation, which, with 
sliglib modirications, is in for«!e at tlio pre.Hcnt day. 
It was strictly forbidden to give any public lionour 
wliatovov to n reputed saiut, to exhibit ills picture 
in church, or oven to apply to such a one the title 
of ‘saiut, without explanation. The pope, how- 
over, declared that lie did not thoroby intend to 
prejtidico tho case of tliose who had rcceiveil Ini- 
inenioi'lal cuUus through the goiiomi consent of tho 
ciiurcli, orAvhciso cultus iiad olitjvined any special 
sanction from liis predccossor.s. The exception is 
important. 

(^Canonisation, without a special dispensation, 
cannot bo decreed until fifty yoai-s have elapsed 
since tho decease of tho elaiiiuuit for the lionour. 
Tho process wliieh precedes tho decree observes 
all the forms of a suit at law. Two thiirgs munt 
ho estahlislu’d bv eomuetont witnessc-s— eminent 
virtues, tcelinically oalletl virtue.s in an ‘heroic 
dcgi'oo,’ and tlie perfonnaiiee of miracles. The 
virtues, however heroic, will not he enough with- 
out iiiii'aclos, and the minicles, however innnor- 
OHS and extraordinary, will not sullice without 
hevoic virtue, In the case of the martyrs only, the 
requirements under the head of vivtiic are natumlly 
less rigorous, all lliat is iieeile*! being proof of 
eertniii dispositions regarded ns a jiroper prejiara- 
tion for true martyrdom. The lirst step is taken 
in the country or dince.se of the servant of God hy 
the ordiimry, who sots up liis court and examines 
wituossus, who speaU, not now of virtues in pav- 
ticuhir, nor in nruof of definite miracles, Imt of the 
e.vistciice of fumti, or a reputation for sanctity. 
The bishop, or his vicar-g’eneral with assessoi^, 
.sUs as judge. The jiostulator seleclsitnd suiniiions 
till) witnesses in favour of the cause. An ollicial 
coiTc.spondiiig (o tlio promotor Jiilci, ortho ‘devil’s 
advocate,’ at Home, watches the eix.se to .sec tluxt all 
tho forms of the law are .strictly ohserveil, and a 
notary tal^o.s down the evidence, xvhieli, xx'ith all 
the documents ‘ compulsed ' or put into court, is 
transmitted to Home, to Vie there laid before the 
Congregation of Bites, whoso busiiies« it i.s to .sift 
and o.vamine the evidence j and finally, hut not 
until tho expiration of ton ycar.s, report to the 
popo.^ 

It is not neccs.sary to de.scribe the several stages 


through which the process is conducted. If the 
promoter of the faith is satisfied, the po^xi takes 
the cause into hi.s own hands, issues voniissorial 
letters to a coinmitteo of tho Congregation of 
Rites, which will then have to examine the virtues 
and miracles snceilically. Tlio cause is now said to 
ho ‘introduced.' So far the juridical decision is 
equivalent to the finding of a grand jury tliat there 
is for seuiUug tho case to trial. Tho intro- 

ductioii of the cause — i.o. of the pontifical process, 
entitles the bcatifieandu/i to ho called yonerahle. 
Very many have attained to this point in tho pro- 
ceedings, and no fuvtlier. The legal expenses are 
coiisidcrahlc ; and apart from the nicnts of tlio 
candidate, the motive power, such as tho patron- 
age of pvuiocs or the iulluouce of a uowerlul veli- 
gimis order, is often wanting. If, nowcx’or, the 
candidate passe.s .sncce.ssfully tlirnngh tlio ordeal of 
the pontifical process, a decree of beatification^ is 
pronoiiiiccd, and a fostlval-day, with proper ollice 
and the aimc.xed privileges, is coiicedcd to a 
s[iecifieil locality or coiniminity, lieyond xvliicli the 
cuifcuH mu-st on no account lie extended. Before 
the further process of canimisation can ho instituted, 
as ha-s been said, tho bcatu.s must have worked a 
certain mimlKjr of iiiivacle.s since Ids hoatificatioii, 
ami if tiicse arc such us can bo brouglit into court, 
the case onco more passes through the liand.s of 
several congregations, tho last of which is hold in 
pre.sonco of tlio pope, when tho final decree is drawn 
np and agreed upon. 

The ccrcinoiiy of canonisation takes place in tho 
Vatican basilica, and is one of tho most solemn 
and iiiiiiosiiigof all jiapal functions. It opens with 
a graml procc.ssion of pojio and cardinals, with the 
imago of tho saint borne on lianiiors. The po)ioth«u 
takes Ids seat on the throne, surroundecl with his 
court. The postulator of the cause, genovally n 
person of high rank, is led to tho steps of tho 
throne, and there potitioiis that tho blessed servant 
of (.5od may be enrolled in llio catalogne of saints. 
The pope re]>!los that so grave a matter rcciuiros 
light and counsel from heaven. Tlio litanies are 
thereupon chanted, and tho demand of tho poslu- 
lator renewed. Again the pope requires to iisfor- 
tain the will of (led hy Jnayor, and tlio Vv.ni 
Creutvr is sung. After a tldrd request tlie pojic 
announces that tlie heatus is envolled in the canon 
of tho saints, ami that lii.s memory is to he eelo- 
hrated on a certain day Ihronghmit tlm elmrch. 
Other ceroiuonies follow, witli a high mass, at 
which tlio impc ofllciatos, and at xvliieii the soyoral 
cardinals concomed present mystieal oUeriiigs, 
omnmeuted caiullo.s of wax, turtle doves and other 
live birds in gold and silver eagos, costly llagoiw of 
wine, A'o. 

It must not he siqipo.sed that tlie.se lengthy 
juridical proceedings and eercmoidciH take ])laco 
on all occasions of papal canonisation. For, 
lassides what is called the formal caiionisatioii, 
there is anolficr process called equipollont or 
cijuivftleut cammisixtion. TIuk is founded u\«)U the 
hcforo-meiitioned exceptions of IJiban Vlll.. — i.e. 
upon proof of immemorial cultus, or of some papal 
saiicttoii given to cultus prior to the date of Urbaii'.s 
coii.stitiitioiu In .such ea.ses (be poiui may at onco 
pi'oiioniicu the decree. hajuipotluiiL heabilleatiim 
is a siiiimiary proco.ss of a similar kind. Tho pope 
accepts the results of the ordinary pvoee.ss, and at 
once decrees hoatificatioii. 

Emiipollenb heatilicatioii and (he earlier stage.s 
of the pnico-ss may ho illustrated hy the recent 
en.se of Ibe Knglisli martyrs of tlie lOtli and 17th 
centuries, which possesses some intere.st as heiiig 
the (list instanec of tlio intvodiiction of a cause 
relating to any English-spealdug person since tlio 
Reforoiation. On Juno 19, 1874, Cardinal Manning 
instituted the ordinary process in due form. lie 
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delegated thveo jndge.s, avIio lielil tlioir sessions at 
tlio Loudon Oratory. Fallier Morris, S. J., acted as 
po.stulator, and sumiuoiied IHshop Hedloy, Futlicr 
Stevenson, the Duke of Norfolk, and others, as 
historical ox|ierts, to give evidence on oatli in 
answer to written interrogatories. They testined 
to tiie cause of niartyrdoin, tlie cliavaeter of the 
inart}U'H, and tlie tradition of jiiiracJes wronglifc at 
tlieir iutereessioiior liy toncli of their relics, There 
is no eross-exiiniination, nor are unfavmivable wit- 
nesses called. The pruceedingH, with extracts from 
hooks and MSS., were carried to Koine, Avhere for 
more than the requisite ten years tlio case remained 
to ho slowly di(,a!Sted hy the ollicials of the Con- 
gregation of Kites. The promoter of the faith 
made the usual ohjections, found that such a one 
Inid died a natural death in prison, or tJiat 
religion could not he said to ho tlio cause of 
till! oxeention of another. Meanwliile attempts 
were made by tho poslulators to escape from 
the diilieuUies of tlie tedimis jirocess before them, 
by lindiiig ground upon wliicli the niqie could 
by indiilt gi'ant einniiollcnt bealilication. Such 
a ground was at last discovered in the pictures 
of tlio martyrs under Henry VIll. and Eliza- 
beth, painted on the wails of the English Col- 
lege at Komo in 1582, hy sanctum of Gregory 
XIII,, and thereby giving jiroof of papal authority 
foi- public veneration of these martyrs. Tho 
‘devil's advocnl'o’ wa.s .sati.slied, and accordingly 
tho lifty-foiir iimrtyrs here ropresonted were 
cloolared Kle.«sed in a^locree issued December 20, 
1880. The eaiiso of 201 was ' introduced, ' and tbeso 
are therefore entitled to bo styled Veiiorablo Ser- 
vants of Gorl. Against thirty-throe whose names 
were .sent up to Uomo by Cardinal Manning, iii- 
cliuling Henry Garnet the Jesuit, the objections 
of tho promoter so far prevailed that their cause 
ivtts detei’red. 

Tho case allimls a curious illustratinii of the 
weak points in tho procedure. Tlio list of those 
l^nglisu martyrs transmitted to Komo in tlie lir.st 
instance followed that of the cautions Kishop 
Ohalloner, and thorefore excluded many doubtful 
claimants who had appeared in some earlier and 
less authentic catalogues. Little was known, for 
example, of tlio priest Klumtreo, who acted as 
chaplain for the noi-fcherti earls in the rising of 1500, 
and was hanged as a rebel at Durham. Few 
writers ventured to reckon him as a martyr for 
religion. Kut his execution was vepresoiited in 
t.hrcinifini’.s pietiiros, and tljorefore, nofcwithsland- 
ing the lack of historical evidence or even of 
eontimied tradition, ho hecoine.s suddenly, on tlie 
Btrength of this pupal privilege, without proof of 
miracles, jiroinoted per saltum to the full liononrs 
of lieatilication. 

It remains to ho said that Homan theologians 
commonly hold the decree of canonisation to bo 
infallible, on the ground that otherwise the ehnrcli 
might fioid up to tlie veneration and inilfcatioii of 
the faithful a lost soul, It is said to lie more 
doubtful if hcatiiication is also infallible, for al- 
tliongli the decree jmhUcly declares the deceased 
jier.son to ho among the blessed, his cultns is 
permitted rather than enjoined, and tliat_ not for 
the miiversal oimreli, hut, as has been said, for a 
limited district or cimimunity. 

The ehiof authority on eanonisation is the 
great work of Cardinal Ijumhertinl, afterwards 
Kenedict XTV., whose three folio volumes, Be 
Jkidifu'.utionc el Cunonkalionc Hunclurnm, arc a 
Htorelionso of information not only on the legal 
jii'occdure, hut on the phonomena of ecstasies, 
visions, raptures, hilocations, and the mirnen- 
loiis healing of the sick and raising of the dead. 
A good summary of the subject may he read 
in Ferraris’ Froinpta Bibliotheca (article Cnltun 
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Sanotorwn). A portion of Benedict XIV. ’s treati.se 
relating to Heroic Virtue was translated in ISoO 
into English niuler that title hy the Fathers of the 
Oratory. See Saint. 

Cniioii Law is, strictly speak- 

ing, that part only of cccle.siasticnl legislation in 
and hy synods of spiiitiml per.soiis which is cun- 
cerried with tlie moral and diseiplinary goveriimoiit 
of tlie Christian church, and is embodied in the 
form of canons or rules, It is thus distinct alike 
from the dogmatic decisions of siiiiUar synods, 
emhodied in decrees, aJl'ccting foriiinhirie.s and 
Btandarda of doctrine ; from pajial law ipts jnmii- 
Jieium ) and from enactnients of the civil power 
upon ecclesiastical subjects (jus r.rricsiasliaan), 
though the last often overlaps the canon law proper. 
The earliest exampio of the enactment of sucli laws 
is in Acts, xv. 0-29, when the council of apostles 
and elder.s at Jerusalem framed rules of discinliiie 
I for the new Gentile couverls. It was not until the 
I conversion of tlio enqiiro, lioivevor, tlmt it uus 
feasible for canons of synods to have more than 
I local eiirroncy and merely consensual force. From 
j that time two new factors enter into the evolution 
j of canon law — the general councils, which cither 
j themselves enact canons to bind all Cliristemhun, 
j or give their sanction to those enacted hy local 
I .synods, tliereby similarly oxtemling their Kcope; 

; and tho sanction of tho civil power, validating 
; church canons so as to give them legal force and 
; coercive authority. 

Canon Law is broadly divided into Eastern and 
i Western. Tlie canon faw of the Eastern Clmvcli 
j is a coiiinaralively lirief code, composed exclusively 
j of few, lumiogeneous, ancient, and authentic ina- 
I tevials, and has rouiaincil unalTectcd hy ehniiLm or 
accretion for a thousand years. It consists of tho 
following mattor-s : (1) Tlie disciplinary canons of 
the seven councils recognised as cccumcnical hy 
I the Giwco-Kiissian Clmrfih— namely, Nice L, Con- 
j stantinople L, EphcHus, Clialcedon, Conslanti- 
I noplo II. and III., Quinisoxt in Triillo (accounted. 
; hy tho JCastcras a.s .siippJomontary to the ilftli 
! and sixth ccoiinienical councils, amt therefore not 
( separately reckoned), ami Nice II. ; (2) the an- 
j cient codii of laws known as ‘ Apostolical Canons ; ’ 
I (3) tho canons of variou.s lesser synods, Eastern 
j and African, accepted and sanctioned by one 
I or other of the greater synods; (d) canons pro- 
I mnlged Ijv Dionysius and Peter of .lUexnnilria, 


j Alexandria, and canonical opblles of Gcnnadius 
I and Tarusii!.s of Constantinople ; (5) the comments 
I and glosses tlieieupon of tlie 12tii-century canonists 
Tlioodoro Balsamon, Joannes Zonnras, and Alexius 
Aristeuus, which, tliougli not |iropeiiy part of tlie 
body of law, have been usually treated as anthuri- 
tative iiiterpretations. The' earliest attempt at 
codifying the Easteni law.s (there were various 
partial collections made jircviinisly) was the 
Si/ntae/ma Cumnmn or Noinocanon, compiled in 
the fltli centurv hy John the Soliolastic; the linal 
one was the ^^ombeanon of Photins, patriarch of 
Constantinople, compiled about 880 A.ix All the 
I main documents of this Eastern code are to he 
i found in the Si/nodihon or Prmdcctw of Bishop 
! Beveridge (2 vols. folio, Oxford, 1072-82). Tlie 
j civil i-alidation of the Eusteni canon law ivas lirst 
; ollocted by Novel cxxxi, of the emperor Justinian, 
i The 'Western canon law is of much greater 
i extent, is composed of much more diversilicd 
materials, inclusive of a large element of .papal 
1«M', and ha,s undergono oouiimial changes by 
means of siicccssivo accretion.s mid interpolations, 
many of the hitter being spuriims, besides being 
furirier complicntcil hy tlie code.s of canons enacted 
hv national cluircho.s, and having local currency 
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only, but co-ordinate with tlio main Latin a>clc in 
the several terriLories witliin which tlicy are nr 
were in nse. 

Tlio earliest full collcotinii of canons received in 
the was made almost contemporaneously with 
tlio earliest Eastern one, and is «me to Dionysius 
Exigmis, a Scytliian inonlc of the 0th century, who 
translated the Greek portion of liis materials into 
Latin, and issued {circa 050 A.n.) the whole in a 
body of ‘iOL eaimua, heiug those of the Apostles, 
Nice L, Aneyra, Neoca?saren, Gangra, Anthich, 
Lnodicea, Constaiitinoplo L, and Clialccdon, tlio 
so-called canons of Saidica, and tlie African code 
of 138 canons. To these he added further all the 
decretal epistles of jiopcs with which ho was 
neqnaiuted, hcginiiin|; with Siricius in 385, and 
ending witli Anastasuis IL in 496, thus diserodit- 
iiig in aih’ance the long subsequent forgery of the 
FidfiO Decretals, wliicli professedly went hack innch 
earlier. This C(jll(Hition was adopted at Komc, and 
received there its iirst aecietious in the decretals of 
pojifis later than the time of Dionysins, down to 
(iregory IL (715-31). It was this co-ordination of 
jiapal epistles and rescripts with the canons of 
cmincil.s, as holding etpial rank and authority, 
which was the distingmshing feature of the com- 
pilation by Dionysius, thus winning it that accept- 
ance at Itomc ndiich was never accorded to the 
nearly sinmltauGona Breviuiio CaHonum by For- 
randna of Cartilage (517). In its augmented 
filinpo, tho X^iony.siau collection was formally ro- 
cogiiised as tho canon law of tlie Itoman Church, 
and net merely was tacitly received ns such in 
IVestoru Europe and in Africa. Init n-as sent 
olllcinlly by rojio Hadrian I. to CliarlemagnCj and 
solonmij’ vcccivod by the groat synod of Aix-la- 
ChajioUe in 803, whence it bore f»>v a time tho name 
of Codex lladrUimis, It was similarly reconi- 
monded to the Englisli biaiiops by Leo IV. about 
forty years Inter. Its fortunes in Spain were even 
move noticeable ami niomontnus. Adoplml there 
by (or at least In the time of) Isidore of Seville, 
and publislied under Ids name, it Hpeodily sup- 
planted an earlier collection by Martin of nraga, 
and prepared the w’ay for tho great forgery known 
ns Clio False Decretals, possibly fuliricnted in 
■\Vestorn Gaul, but published in Spain about 845 by 
Isidore Mercator, luul easily passing, tlirough the 
colneldonco of editorial name, into tho earlier 
anil genuine Isidoviaii eodo. Tliesc false decretals 
consist of about one luindrod spiirion!!i documents, 
inclusive of alleged papal rescripts, from Clement 
I. in tho Ist century, to Sylvester in the -Itli, and 
containing: also tlio protended Donation of Constan- 
tine. Nicolas L, then pope, saw how advan- 
tageous to himself this testimony must prove, niul 
Imstencd to give it recognition, cansiiig it to he 
enibodiod in the body of Homan canon laiv, wherein 
(dospito tho universal modern ndmission of its 
Hpnnouwiess) it continues to form a large awl 
iiillnentlal factor. Tho simple fact tlmtseai-eh in 
the Komun arcliLvos must at once have estahlishcd 
tlio non-existence of tlie whole eollcction, brands 
Nicolas with acting in conscious bad faith, whereas 
it is possible that tlio oLlier persons then concerned 
in giving cirenlatum to it may have l.>cen more or 
less honestly deceived. 

Tlic next important stage in tho ovolntion of 
tho canon la\\’ was the Dccrelimi of Iliirelmrd of 
Worms in 1025, after wliich came the collections 
of AiiHelni of T/iicea and Cardinal Dunsdedit, 
about lose, much increasing the papal factor. 
Soon followed tho collection made by Ivo, Bishop 
of Chartres, about 1114. He seems to have taken 
the earlier work of Ilnvcliard of Worms, largely 
citing tlio False Dcerclals, and long cun’cnt in 
Germany, as his model and guide, for his De- 
cretum follows its method closely, ami often 


adopts its veiy words. All these collections, liow- 
cver, had one common defect ns legal codes. 'The 
canons they contained, passed by councils widely 
apart in time, place, and eivcumstanco.s, were often 
conllicting and contradictory, and tlins peiploxing 
rather than iustnicting those who consulted thoiii 
for practical guidance. To meet this dUlicnlty, 
Gratian, a Benedictine monk of Italian birth, ami 

t n'ofes.scd in a monastery at Bologiuv, compiled, 
letwecu L139 mid 1142, ‘a Concordia dkeordan- 
iium Canonum, puhlislied at Homo in U44, 
for the purpose of showing how the (ipposing 
provisions could he reconciled j and this work 
(commonly cited as the Decreiinn Gratium) met 
with immediate siicce.ss, anil exercised a powerful 
innuciico oil the interpretation of the ciimm law. 
He appears to ha\'c taken the idea from the 
Pandects of Justinian, then recently discovered, and 
brought his collection down from the time of 
Constantino the Great to tlio pontilicato of his 
contemporary, Pope Eugenius HI., wlio approved 
it, and is alleged (bub on msull’icienl evidence) to 
have at once licensed it to be rend in the law- 
schools, and accepted ns authoritative. Whetlior 
it obtained this special sanction or not, at anyrute 
it did make its way into the law-schools, and en- 
joyed a domimiting'inlluonco therein. It included 
tlio False Doci-ctals, anil no fewer than .307 spurious 
canons, and thus nowcrfully contrihuted to the 
falsUication of tho Western code. To this period 
belongs tho term ‘Jus Canonicum’ itself, not found 
earlier, and having no Greek eipiivalent. A further 
collection of the growing moss of fresh decretals 
ncciled to be made, and this was llrst nndortalcon 
by Bernardo Circa, Bishop of Faonza, wlio lirouglit 
them down to the jiimvilicato of Celcstine III. 
(1191-98). But this collection was BUiievscdcd by 
that formed at tlio instance of Pope (.Iregory IX. 
by his chaplain, Raymond de Poiinafmto (after- 
wards general of the Dominicans, and cannnisod)) 
about the year 1234. 'I’his limly of dninuneutfi 
forma that portion of tho Corpm Juris Canomci 
entitled Dccretalcs Gregorii rapm IX., comprised 
in live books. To those wore added a sixtli by 
Boniface VIII. iu 12D8, known as Hcxtns Deere- 
Udium, or more hrielly, the Hext, Tho no.xt 
addition was tho Clementina, or constitutions 
proiimlgeil by Pope Clement V. at the Council 
of Vienne in 1308, and vopuldlshcd by his suc- 
cessor, John XXIL, in 1317, who subjoined thereto 
twenty fresh enactments of his own entitled 
lixtravamntes Juannk. Five books of still more 
recent tlocumcnts, named Extravagantes Coni' 
munat, oomiii" down to 1483, in tho pontilicato of 
Sixtus IV., have fiirtlior been ombodioil iu the 
code ; aud tho whole of these matevLals are collee- 
tivoly styled Corpus Juris Canomci, of wliich a 
corrected and standard edition was publislied by 
oitlcr of .Poi»e Llregory XIII. But the word ‘cor- 
vycted’ vloes not ilenote rejection of the spnvimiH 
factors. Tho False Decretals, though called in 
qneation even before the Hoformation liy Nicolas 
of Cusa ( 1401-64) and Cardinal Toiqimmada (1388- 
1468), powerfully controvorted by the Magileburg 
CoutiiuiaUn-s in the Roformatioii era itself ( 1.560-74 ), 
and finally discredited by David Blomlel in his 
Psendo-Istdorm ct Turrinuiis Vrijailantes (Geneva, 
1028), still constitute, as already said, an important 
element of the contents. 

This code, however, as already implied, is, pro- 
perly speaking, that of the local Homan Clmrch 
and its immediate dependencies alone, A.11 otlior 
narts of 'B'^e.stovn Europe had their local canon 
law derived from national synods and similar 
sources. Tims, in the empire, the Capitularies of 
Charlemagne and his succossors contributed largely 
to the eoclo-siostical law of Germany ; and several 
collections of tiicso (analogous to tho Italian colloe- 
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Bunedict of Mainz twenty years later ; and a 
collection iiassinj^ under the name of Aiigilram or 
I/igelram, ArcJiJnHluij) of Mat'/., Charletimgne’s 
chaplnin and almoner, is noticealdo as containing 
large extracts from tlio False Decretals, and ns 
being hyi)er-pai)al in tone, whence it has been 
conjectured to have been the first draft of the more 
oxtensivo forgciy of Isidore Mercator, and ]>robably 
also from his pen. In France a great body of canon 
law, framed imlopendontly of Home, was compiled 
from the enactments of a long series of national 
synods, and helped to build up those (billican 
liberties which were steadily maintained against 
attempted papal oncroachmonts, Spain, too, 
tlioni'h more readily admitting papal intervention, 
had its peculiar local code. In England, partly 
from national character, and partly by reason of 
its romotenesH from Italy, the growth of a national 
code of canon law was rapid and bixnriant Mast 
of the enactments of which it consists were framed 
in provincial synods under various avclihishops of 
(laiiterbury ; hub a certain proportion is formed of 
Legalino Constitutions, cnacteil in synods held 
iimler tlie pajail legates, Otho and Otbohoii, stmt 
to Englamt ny popes (Iregory IX. and Cloineiit 
IV. in the reign of King Henry III., and between 
the years 1220 and 120S. At tl'io era of the Kofor- 
matiou, the statute for the submission of the clergy 
and restraint of appeals (23 Henry VIII. cliap. 19) 
enacted that a eomniis-sion of thirty-two permnn, 
half clergy and half members of the two houses of 
parliament, slumld review and report on the ex- 
isting canons ; such as the commission approved 
were to 1)0 revalidated by the king’s assent iiiulcv 
the great seal, mid such as they disallowed to be 
abolished. In the meantime, all such existing 
canons as were not coiitrariaut to the laws of the 
realm, nor hurtful to the king's prerogative, should 
still ho used and oxecutefl. But this coniinission 
never mot nor acted, and attempts to i)ring it into 
opemfcion fell through under both liJdward VI. and 
lilizahoth, and have not since been renewed. The 
legal result is that the statute of Henry VIII. 
remains the ruling one upon the .subject, and thus 
that all the ancient canon law of England, which 
does not conllicb with former or later canons or 
civil statutes, is still hiudiiig in ecclesiastical law, 
For post-Befonimtioii canons, .see Canons of the 
C iiimcii OF Enoeand. 


Tlio bihUogi'ftjiliy of tlio canon law ia very extensive, 
and only a few of the nio.st esflontial worlcs can bo given 
hero : liovoridgo, SymiUkon, sivc Tandcct(c Ganonum 
(2vols. folio, Oxford, 1072-82), and Collatio Syiwdici {2 
voIb. folio, Oxford, 1077)5 Jnstoiins, JHlliotheca Juris 
Oanonici Vcieris (2 vols, folio, Paris, 1001)5 Fleury, 
ImtitiUion ait Droil Ecd^siastique (2 vols. 12ino, Paris, 


1771); MuHtrioht, iristoria Juris Kccicsiastici (8vo, 
Hallo, 1719 ) 5 Cor 2 nis J nr is Oanonici, odd. , Frietlhorg ot 


lliQlitor{2 vola.lto, Leip. 1879); 0. J. Vidniar, Introd. 
ad Corpus Juris U/rius. (Vienna, 1880); Pulunor, Jus 
I'kcl. Prnlcst. (I-Inllo, ,3 vols. 1730); Uc ITarca, X)c Con- 
cordui Sneerdotii cl Imjierii (folio, Paris, 1003); Van 
Eapon, Jus Ecclcsiastinm Universum (6 vols. folio, 
Cologne, 1777) ; b'erraris, Vromiita BihUolJieca Ganonica 
(8 vols, 4to, Tho Hague, 1781) ; byndwood, Provindale, 
Jii’c ConstiUUioncs Anijlioi (Oxford, folio, 1679); Ayliffe, 
Parerpon Juris Cananici Anglicani (ioWo^ Lond. 1720); 
Johnson, GoUccliori of the Laws and Canons of the Church 


of England 1^2 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1861); Gibson, Codex 
Juris EccksiasHci Anglicani (2 vols. folio, Oxford, 1761 ). 

€aiiOliS» Borne of, in ScDtUsh ecclesiastical 
liistery, a code of canoii.s or rules for tlio Cliurcli of 
Scotland, prepared by the Scottish bishops, in 
obedience to the command of Charles I., revised by 


Laud, confirmed by lotters-patont under tho groat 
seal, 23d May 1933, and puDlished at Aberdeen in 
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tions of papal decretals) were made from time to 
time, beMuning with that of Angesisns, Abbot of 
Foiitcnelle, in 827, recast and much enlarged by 


1036. It tended much to increiusc the dissatisfac- 
tion prevalent throughout Scotland, which soon 
broke out so violently. It not only rorinived the 
most strict adherence tf) the Liturgy, then not yet 
published, but enjoined many things concerning 
ceiemonies in worsfiiii beyond what Laud had Iieeii 
able to introduce in tlie Church of England ; it also 
took away tlie powers of church-courts unless rati- 
lied by the bishops, and decreed the penalty of ex- 
communication against all who should demy the 
government of tlie church by h3shop.s to be scrip- 
tural, wliilst its very first canon decreed that 
penalty against all wlio should deny the king’s 
supremacy in ecclesiastical iiflairs. 


(hmous of the Clitircli of England, called 
Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical, agreed 
upon, with tho king's license, in. the synod held at 
London in 1603-4. They were draivn nn by tho 
Convocation of Canterbury, and accepted by that 
of Y<irk, in order to give ellect to the decisions of 


tho Conference held at Hampton Court; and are, 
/or the mo.st part, a digest oi old injunctions and 
canons, witli some new ones added. They are 141 
in numl)er. They are the liasLs of the eccle.siastical 


law, HO far as the clergy arc concerned, hut they are 
not hiiuling upon the laity, except in so far ns they 
arc declaratory of that part of the ancient canon 
law which had received parliamentary sanction. 


There had heon previous bodies of canons drawn up 
in 1371, 1376, 1583, anil 1597, but those of 1576 )md 


in 1371, 1376, 1583, anil 1597, but those of 1576 )mu 
not been sanctioned by tlie sovereign, and the re- 
mainder had been sanctioned for her lifetime only. 


and so lapsed at her death, not having lieen pul 
lislicd in accordance with the Act 25 Beniw VlL 


iisiicci in aceonianoG witii tne Act 20 tieniT viil. 
chap. 19. Much of the code of 1603 has become 
obsolete, either by disuse or as tho result of incom- 
patible legislation by the civil power, ami notably 
by the tran.sfer of matrimoniaf and tc-stamentarv 


causes to the jurisdiction of secular courts. In 
1640 the Convocation, which w'as then asseinhled 
with tho parliament, prolonged its session beyond 
it under a fresh writ from the crown, and passed 
a body of canons of a very aggressive character ; 
among.sb other things, enjoining tiiat on some 
Sunday in every quarter, every olliciating minister 
stiould insist on the divine riglit of kings and their 
prerogatives, and enforce conformity to the rite^ of 
the Church of England. In Iheso canons it was 
directed that the comniunioji-table slioiild be railed 
in, and ho placed as in cathedrals, which is now 
done in all churches ; and another canon obliged 
tho clergy to swear conformity to the Clmrch of 
Englaiufin a form known ns tlie ‘Et Cretera Oath,' 
which raised an uproar throughout the country. 
The.se canons were abrogated by nn act passed in 
the 13tli year of Cliarles II. An account of these 
canons ami those now in force may be found 
at length in Honk’s Church Dictionary. — Every 
clergyman, wlion instituted to a beuellco or licensed 
to & eiiro, promises Canonical Obedience to tlio 
hishnp— i.e. tho obedience due according to the 
canons of tlie chiircli, 


C'aiiomiS* or Canohit.S, a city of ancient Egypt, 
from which the Canopic mouth of the Nile denved 
its name, wa-s situated on the sea-coast, 15 miles E. 
of Alexandria. Here tlio boundarj' line betu-een 


Asia ami Africa was drawn by the ancient geo- 
graphers, Canopus had a lamous temple of 


graphers, Canopus had 
Serapis, considerable cornu 


opus had a lamous temple of 
rable commerce, and an evil reputa- 


tion for tho luxui'v of its citizens. Its ruins are 
visible near Aboukir. Canopic Vases, naniecf from 
tho city, wore vases used by the Egj'ptian priests 
to contain the viscera of emhalmcd hodies. Canor 
pii.s is also the name of a star of the' first magnitude 
111 tho southern coiistellatiim Argo. . 


Canopy (Lat. conopatan; Gr. konepeion, from 
ionojjs, . ‘gnat’ or ‘mosquito’) was originally a 
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uxosquito-curtaiu. Hevoclotxis (ii. 95), Horace 
(Eijod. ix. D), and others of the ancient writers 
inoxition gnat-curtains ( couoiiea). Bxibaeijitently 
the same term came to be usetl for the j)rojecting 
covering and liaugiugs <5f a lied, -without refercttco 
to tlicir original use, and latterly for any projecting 
covering of a amiilav form, to wliatovev uao it miglvt 
be adapted, or of xvliatover materials it might be 
formed. Canopy is thus nsed to signify tho cover- 
ing wbicli is Iniriio over the lienda or kings aiul 
otlier persons of di-stinction, and still more frequently 
ov'ar tlio Holy Sacmiuent and tlic imago of Christ 
in pi'ocession.s in Homan Catholic coontrios. See 
llALDACJlIX. 

In Gothic nrchiteetn re, canopy is the term apidiod 
to the stone coverings usitally jirojectcd over statues, 

both on tho exterior 
and in tlio interior of 
buildings, to protect 
tliein from the rain 
and diiafc. They wero 
introduced as early 
jis tlio 12bli century, 
ttiid wero then de- 
signed so ns to re- 
scti ihle a small gabled 
roof or the toj» of 
a building favmslied 
with gablets and tur- 
rets. As the style 
nilvancetl, the design 
of tiro canopies was 
canted out in hai’- 
mony with the other 
features of tho -x'ariou.s 
periods, becoming in 
the Decorated period 
more like a ]iiiinacle 
in shape and orna- 
inonb, while in tho 
I'damboyant and l^er- 
pemliciuar tlie can- 
opies partook of tho 
florid and fantnstiv 
cliaraetcr of those 
styles. 

Tlie torni canojiy is also applied to tho gahle- 
shaiieil and crocketed mouldings frequently placed 
ox'cr (ban's, windinv.s, niches, (S:e.; also to ovna- 
nioiita! stone ccjvei'ings jilacetl over tom1)s, of wliicli 
line exanijiles may be seen iu W<»tuuustov Ablrey. 
TIio M'oodea cuvering.s erected over tiic|)ie^iidancs’ 
stalls iu cathedrals, which are of iulinite variety of 
dt'.sigii, am also c.alled ciuiopies, as well as the lofty 
oriiauicutal tops which are often introiUiecd over 
bishops’ thrones, pul[)it.s, and altars. 



Cauapj — Arobliislioi) Pcck- 
Jiaiu’s Monuniont, Canterbury 
Cathedral. 


€ailO.Sa, a town of Sontliern Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Ihu'i, 13 miles 8\V. of Ihu-lotta. It is 
situated on the declivity of a ateeji hill, wliaso 
.summit is eroivned by a' mined ca.stle. It lum a 
catliedral (1101-1825), with the tomb of llohcinoiid 
I. ; hut it ia eliielly vemarkalde as ticcnpyiug tlie 
site of aiieient Caniixiiun, one of tlie chief cities of 
Apulia. SepulcUreH have hceu found hero cuntuin- 
ing pnintoil vii.ses and funereal furniture of the 
most luaguihceiit dcscripfciou, paintcil busts, marble 
statnos, ; and countless anthpiities have lioen 

tvansfevved lieuce to tlio museum at Naples. Thcro 
are also ruins of an amjihitheatre, gateway, aque- 
duct, ite. Canosa HulVered by earthquake III 1851. 
Pup. 18.d22, &;oeO.\NX.«. 


Ciino.SStl, a riuned castle of Northern Italy, 12 
niilo-s of Ueggio. Iu its couvtyanl the c«i- 
j)i)]'or Henry IV. (q.v.) stood shivering, bareheaded 
and barefooted, for three wliole days (25-28tb 
January 1077) before Pope Gregory Vil., who was 
ctayiug hero with the Countoss klatilda of Tuscany, 


admitted him to his presuiiee, and removed the him 
of cxcoimnuuication. 

CanoTa, Aktonio, tbo founder of a new school 
of Italian seulpturo, ivah born Novomher 1, 1757, 
at Pas-sagno, a village in tho YciicUan tonitory. 
Having displayed in hoyliood gicat talent in 
modelling, tho artist gained tlie patronage of 
Giovanni FnJieri, a Venetian senator, by whom lie 
was sent to work under a seuliilor at IJassaiio. 11 is 
(irst imaginative iierfoniumco, ‘ Ihuydice,’ half the 
size of life, was oxeeutod in his sovonteonth year. 
After this he ivent to Venice, wliero his study of art 
pi'opcrly began. In 1779 Falieri .sent him to Koine, 
with, an introduction to Cav. Zuliano, the Venetian 
amlwasador, and one of the mo.st illustrious iiatrons 
of art at this time in Italy, In Kouie the lirst result 
of his studies appeared in the statue of ‘Ajiollo,’ 
which must be regm-ded us his earliest edovt iu idetd 
sculpture; but a far greater progniss toward tho 
puro style of Hio antique was evident iu his next 
work, ‘Theseus with tlio Miiiotaiii,’ e.vceutod in 
1782. Nevertheless, Ganova did not vigovouHly 
adhere to the severe Hiniplicity of the antique, hut 
endeavoured to infuse inlo hi.s worlis a peculiar 
grace and loveliness of his own, such as charaiiter- 
ised his group of ‘Cupid and Psycho,’ whicli was 
prmlueert soon after he had eomjileled, iu 1787, the 
nionuineiit of Pope (JUniiont XI V. This is apparent 
even in the colussal momimeiiL of Clement Xlll. 
(erected in St Peter’s, 1792) ; tliougli this woik, on 
the whole, is a inagnilicent ollort of genius, simple in 
style, and with nothing overwrought in the iignres. 
The most important of his moininumlH is tlie torn]) 
of the Arehmichess Christina of Austria, in tiio 
church of the Augustines in Vienna. Among ids 
other works may bo noticed a ‘Winged Cupid;’ 
‘ Venus and Adonis a ‘ PsyeUc holding a Kuttev- 
lly;’ ‘Penitent Magdalen,’ in life-size; ‘Hercules 
hurling lAchas from tiie UocU,’ a cohmsal work, hut 
not free from aUectatioii ; ‘Crougas and Damox- 
cnoa’ (two pugilists); ‘ Pahumidcs;’ aud ‘Perseus 
with the head of the jlediisa,’ a work wliieli, more 
than all previous elVuvto, sevvod to raise his fame. 
In 1802 Canova was apjiointed liy Pejai Pius VII. 
chief curator of all llomau works of art in tlie Pajnil 
States; Imt in the same year he was called away to 
Paris, to jivepare the model of a cohwwal statue of 
Honaparte. 

After the fall of the Pruiieli empire, Canova in 
1815 was employed by tlie Konian goveminont as 
aiiibas.sador to recover the ivorks of art which had 
hecii taken to Paris, and paid a visit to England, 
Oil his return t<i Home, he was created Marquis of 
Ischia, with a pension of 3000 scudi. Tliis inoiioy 
he expended in the Rnpjjort of art ami artists in 
Home. Canova died in i’eniee, 13rli October 1H22. 
The essential chametertstie of all his works is senti- 
ment — often verging, liowever, on seiitimeiilalism, 
ami this also, like his delicacy in details, ivas 
accui'dant with tho taste prm'alent iu his time, aud 
was the chief cause of Ids pojmlarity, as of his 
errors. Judged by the stemev priucLples of anthiue 
sculpture, the works of Canova are artilieial and 
dchoicut iu foroc aud realistic clmvactov. 

During his leisure Cnnoi'ii uiimsed liiinself with 
]vniii&iug, in whicli bo followed the coltmviug of 
the Venetian inastoRi. In liis private life lie was a 
very niniablo and benevolent man. liiograjihies of 
Canova have been written by Missiriiii (<1 vols. 
Prato, 1824), Oicognara (Vc'iiice, 1823), lioshii 
(Pisa, 1825), and iyEste(Flor. 1804). A series of 
ontliiieoiigraving.s, by Henry Mo.ses, fi’oiii Ids woiks, 
was pnblislied ill Londmi in 1824, witli translations 
of the dcscrijitioiis of the Countess Albrizzi and of 
tho memoir oy Count Cieognara. 

Cam*o1>crt, Fhancoi.s Cjcii'I'Ain, Mar.siml of 
France, born at St Cor6 in Lot, 27tli Juno 1809,, 
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studied in tlic inilitavy academy of St Cyr, and in 
1828 oiitoi'ed the army. Ho liad seen close npoii 
twenty years’ hrillinnt Hcvvice in Algeria, and Intd 
actively supported the future emperor at the cotip 
il'6t<d of 1851, wiien in January 1853 ho received the 
rank of a general of division. As such he com- 
manded the first division of the French army under 
Mars)»al St Anmud, sent to tlm Crimea in 18.04; 
and at the battle of the Alina was wounded in the 
breast and hand hy the splinter of a .sliell. On >St 
Arnand’s deatli nine days later, Canroliorb asanmod 
blio chief command (if the French army. Aecoitling 
to ICinglako, he <leliherately retarded the progress m 
operations, lot slip many opportunities, aim ham- 
pered tliB English-— his nhieob therein being to foi'- 
ward Napoleon’s plan of hinis<df coming out to licnd 
a final and victorious campaign. In the war in 
Italy against the Austrians (1859) Canrobert had 
tho command of the third diviaion of tlio French 
army, and at the battles of Magenta and Solferino 
his r.oi'pfi d'armde was engaged. In the Franco- 
Ocrinan war of 1870 he u'as shut uj) in Metz wibli 
IJazaine, and hooamo a prisoner in Germany, lie 
was an ardent Imperialist till tho death of the 
Prince Imperial ( 1879 ), llireo years hefoi-e whicJi ho 
had entered tlic senate. 

Chmso, Cape, tho eastern extremity of Nova 
Scotia, at tlio entrancQ of Clioitalmcto Pay. Caiiso 
Strait, a passage 17 miles in length and 2^ in 
avorago breadth, separates Nova Scotia from tho 
ialand of Capo Proton. 

€nilt« Andiiew, a Scottish Covenanter, bom 
about 1590, bocamo minister of Pitaligoin 1033, of 
NoM’hnttlo in 1G38, and of Aherdeeii in 1C40. In 
July 1038 he luul been one of tho commissioners 
Bout to tliat city to oonipel tho inhabltanls to sub- 
Bcrlho tho National Covenant ; and in November of 
the same year ho was a mnmhor of tho memorabJo 
Gcnoviil AsHombly, held at Glasgow, wliich almlished 
Episfiopaey in Scotland. Withal, lie was a zealous 
royalist. Ho was with the Scots army when it 
obtained posBO.ssion of Noweastlo, August .30, 1040; 
and in 1041, on the second visit of Charles I. to 
Scotland, Cant preached before his majesty at 
Edinburgli. In 1000, in consen nonce of a complaint 
nrcHontcil to the inamstrates oi Aberdeen, ebarmng 
liim with having published Putliorford’s Le.v Ilex, 
and ivith fulniimitiiig anathemas and iiinirccntioiis 
against many of his congregation, Cnnt rolinriuished 
his charge and left tho town. He died HOtli April 
IfiO.S, leaving a .son, Andrew, who was principal of 
Edinlnirgh University from 1075 to 1(386. 

Caiita'bilO) in Jhisie, i.s a term placed over 
seotioiiH of easy and lUiwing melody, in contrn- 
ilistiucbioii to brilliant passages or rapid executive 
runs, as well in instruiiiental as" vocal music. In 
tiio cantahilc style tlio finest efiects can Im pro- 
duced hy (lie .singer in swelling, suslaineil sound, 
tho portamento, &c. Cantaliilo is also called 
cuntilcna. 

Caii'tablit a rude race of iiiountainGCis in the 
north of ancient Sjiaiii, wlio inhabited the region 
south of tho Pay ot Pisoay, named from them tho 
Occanus VautHbricMS. Tlio question of tlieiv affini- 
ties forms part of one of the most dilfunilt problems 
in tlio whole range of ethnology. 'W. von Hum- 
holdt identified tliem as a remnant of the ancient 
Ilieriaii population of Western Europe, and found 
thoir descendants in the modevii Pasquts of the 
Pyrenees. 'J'ho bravery of the Cantahriams was 
evinced in the Cantabrian Avar witli tlie Romans, 
begun under Augustus in 25 n.O., and concluded_by 
Agrippa six years later. Tlioir indomitable spirit 
is often alluded to by Horace and other iiocts. 
Tiberius afterwards stationed garrisons in the 
towns, but some of tlio people retreated into thoir 
fastnesses among the mountains, where they pre- 
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served their indopondcnce. Of their nine towns 
the chief was Julishrica. 

Cailtaciizc'lilis, a Greek princely family. ( 1 ) 
Johannes Cantacozenus was a noted soldier and 
statesman of the Pyzantino empire in the reigns of 
Anrlronicus 11, and III., the latter of wliom in 1341 
left him guardian and prime minister of liis son, 
Johannes V., Chen nine years old. Cantaouzenus, 
however, proclaitned Iriniself the cliild’s collengiio, 
26th Octoiier 1341, and after a five yeans’ civil war 
secui-ed his recognition, as well ns the marriage of 
one daugliter to the young eniueror, and of another 
to the SnltftW Orchan, whoso iielp hail been necos- 
wuy to him. A second war, (luring which the 
'Turks occupied Gallipoli, caused his retirement in 
1355 to a nionnsterv, wliero he died in 1383. IIo 
uTote a history of'^ his time, and a defence of 
ClirLstiniilty.— (2) Ma'ITiiias, his son, was also 
niailc n colleague in the ciiipiro in 1353, and on Ids 
father’.s abdication began a war Avliich ended, two 
yeni-s later, in his own deposition. He t(30 died in 
1383. ~(3) His brother, Manuel (died 1380) was 
governor of Peloponnesus from 1.348, and was re- 
cognised as despot of Mirithva by Johannos V. ; be 
dill much to encourage the immigration of the 
Albanians into tlic depopulated Jliiren. — Tlie family 
was notable anmng the Fanariots (q.v,), and in 
later years a Russian hvancli supplied several brave 
ami successful leaders to tlie oniibe of Grcelc in- 
doitendencc. 

Omilab a department in the interior of Southern 
France, formed out of the south portion of the old 
province of Aiivcrgno. It has an area of 2090 
sq. ni., and a population in 1886 of 241,742. See 
Auveronb. 

Caiitai'lui* Simone, also known as IL Pe- 
8ARE.se, an Italian uaintev, horn at Pesavo in 1012, 
studied uhdor Guiuo llcni at Bologna, wlicvo ho 
afterwards painted a largo number of pictures, all 
much in the stylo, but without tho grace and 
delicacy, of his master’s works. His th1rty*soven 
etohiiigs more closely resemble tliose of Guido. 
Tlivoughoiit his life Cantaiini’.s intolerable arro- 
gance made him numerous enomies; and after n 
quarrel with bis chief jiatron, the Duke of 
Mantua, ho died at Verona in 1648. nob free from a 
suspicion of having poisoned himself. 

Cniitiitn« in MusiCj was originally the naiiio 
applied to a sort of musical nairativo hyone person, 
accompanied by asinglo inatriiment. Subsequently 
an air was introduced, repeated at intervals during 
the recitative. Many works now forgotten Avere 
Avritten in this form hy Carissimi and otliev coni- 
posci‘3 of tho 17tli anu 18th centuries. It is re- 
presented ill modern music by the conceit-nria 
(sec Aria). The name is now applied to choral 
Avorks, either socrml, and siniilaV to, but shorter 
than the oratorio; or secular, either lyric or dra- 
matic, blit nob iiitendeil for tho stage. 

i/IllltCCil is a refreshmont-houso in a barrack 
for theuBQ of tlie soldiers. In the British army 
bread and moat arc supplied to tlic soldier direct 
l>y the commissariat, out he has to buy beer 
and groceries for himself; and the canteen is a 
shop Avhero lie can do .so at practically cost price, 
with a certainty that tlmy will bo good, without 
going beyond tlic precincts of the barrack. Tho 
men living in each room aro formed into a mess, 
AA'hieh oiwDs an account with the canteen for tlio 
supply of dinner beer, tea, cofl’eo, potatoes, and 
other similar nceessnrie.s. The mess accounts are 
kept by tlie non-comniisaioued , oflicev in charge of 
the room, made up weekly, and luspeoled by an 
oiiicer. A certain fixed smii is charged to each 
man’s account to defray the mess o-xpenses, and 
the canteen bill is imid monthly. A mess is not 
allowed to got into debt to any extent. If one 
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weelAs ficcoiinfc shows a floFicib, fche men have to go 
witlumt .something the next week in order to clear 
it oil'. Tliej' can also hiiy anything tliey like froin 
tlie canteen on their own account, laying for it_ in 
cash. Pormerly, tJio canteens were under civilian 
tenants, at rents varying from £4 to £1344 per 
aniinm, realising collectively about £70,000 annu- 
ally. Gross intoxication Iraving resulted f»'on\ the 
sale of spirits at tlio cantoen.s, the War OHice pro- 
hibited siicli .sale in 1347, lowering the rents by 
£20,000 to meet tlio reduced proitts. As it ryas to 
tlie tonant’.s interest to ciicourago the soldier to 
drink, as well as to adulterate tlio articles sold, and 
to charge high prices, the cunteon iuis .sinco 18o7 
been uiado a regimental e.staldishmcnb, coiitrolhjd 
by a committee of ofiiceis, with a canteen-sergeant, 
oji a tlxctl salary, an salesman. Tobacco and tlio 
smallwarc.s rerpurefl by the troops aro also sold at 
canteens. The prolits arc ntilised for the Itenclit 
of the men of the corp.s, and tlio families of tiuxso 
who are married. 

Ill l'’rencli bairaeljs, tlie canteen is a sort of club- 
room for tlio whole regiment, The cuniinicr is a 
non-com niissioncd onicer, who acts merely as an 
agent for all, selling the lirpiors and coinmoditios 
at prime cost. 

<’aut<irbliry» munieipal and parliamentary 
borough, a county by itself, a cathedral city, anil 
fche seat of fclio metropolitan .see of all England, in 
East Kent, on the Stour, 5U miles ESE. of London 
by road (62 bv rail), and 10 NW. of Rover. Stand- 
ing in a idnin on the banks of the Stour, amid 
gently swelling hills, it occupies the site of the 
Roman Ditroi^criiuDi and Saxon Cantwaruhyritj 
( ‘ borough of the luou of Kent and from its posi- 
tion on the great London high-road must alwaya 
havo been a place of impovtaneo. TSievc are aoino 


venmins of the ancient walls ( 1^) mile in civeuit and 
20 feet liigli), and the Wo.st Gate (circa 1380) is 
the survivor of six. Near the city wall is a large 
artilleinl mound, known as tlie Dane John {prob- 
ably Donjon )^ ami couneetod with tliis inonnd is 
a public garden, laid out in 1790, from the toj) of 
which is a Rno view of the eounbry around. The 
much mutilated eosfclo, whose Norman keep re- 
Bcnililed Hociiester’s, luis boon degraded to a gas- 
work ; tho giiilditall (14.39 ; rebuilt lfi97 ) has been 
refuced with modern liriek ; and the Cliecquers’ Inn, 


whin-e Chaucer’s pilgrims lodged, losb its ‘ dor- 
mitory of tiic humlrctl beds ' by lire in ISflo. 

But the great glory of Cantorlmi-y is its magnili- 
cent cathedi'al, whose precincts aro entered through 
a splendid Perjiciidienlar gateway (1517). Whim 
in 597 St Augustine becatno Arelibishop of Cantor- 
liury, he consecrated, under tiie mime of Clirist’s 
Cluu'cli, a church said to have been formerly used by 
Roman Christians. Enlarged Iiy Areliliisiion Odo 
(942-959), this chuveii waa totally destroyed by iive 
in 1067. Arclibishoj) Jianfranc and Priors Eniulf 
and Conrad rebuilt it (1070-1130), and ifc was this 
cathedral that witne.s.sQd tlio murder of Rocket, 
2t)th Reeemhor 1170. Tho choir was wliolly hiirncd 
down in 1174, and to rohnild it aimnilier of Ercncli 
and English artilicors wore aumnioiied. Ainong 
the former was one William of Sons, and to him, a 
man of real genius, the work was intrusted. The 
church was ricli in relics •. Plegiuuiul iu 890 had 
hronght liithcr the body of tho martyr Rlasins from 
Homo ; hero too wove the bodies of SS. Wilfrid, 
Dunstaii, and Alfege, and now of tlie great 
martyr, St Thomas oi Cantorhmy. Tho olV(!ring.s 
at tlie.so shrines, especially the last, contrilmtod 
greatly to defraj' the cxiioiiHes of tho sumptuous 
work, William of Sen.s did not, liow’over, see its 
eoinplotion, lie was Hucceeded in 1178 by aiiotlior 
Williaiu, au EugUshman, and to him wo owe tho 
completion of tho existing uniijue and beautiful 
clioir, witli tho choir transept, the vetvo-ohoiv ov 
Trinity Ciiapel, ami tlio corona or circular apse 
called Beekot’s Crown. Gorvasm.s, a monk, who 
witncs.sed the lire of 1174, and lias loft an account 
of it, tolls UH that tho parts of Lanfranc's elmrch 
wliieli remained in his time wore tlio iiavo, tho 
central and western towers, tho western transepts, 
and thoii eastevu chapels. In 1378- 1411 the nave 
and nave-transopts wore trans- 
foYined by Prior (ildUeudcn into tho 
Porpondi'cnlav stylo of that period. 
The central nr ‘Bell Harry’ tower, 
sncces.Hor to the Aiigol steeple, was 
carried up (1495) to about double 
its original lioiglit; also in tho Per- 
pendicular stylo, it is 235 feet high, 
and 35 foot in diameter. Tlie north- 
wo.st or Arundel steojilo was taken 
down ami robuilb iu 1834 -40 ; UUo 
tlio south-west or Runstan steeple 
(1413-44), it is 139 feet idgb. The 
Norman plintli .still remains on eacli 
side of tlie nave in tlio side aisles, 
and portions of Norimin ashlar- 
work may still be .seen about tho 
transepts outside the west wall, and 
on the east piers of tho groat towor. 
The iudisci'imiiiato uso of the Round 
or Norman and tho Pointed or 
Early I'lngUsh arch is also a vovy 
striking foatnro in tlio eastern jiai'b 
of tho Iniilding. The Lady Ohajiel, 
now called the Doaii’.s Ciiajnd, 
.stands on the north side of the 
church, and was built botwoon M41) 
and 1408; the roof i-s a rich fan- 
vault. The nd joining north transept 
is called the ATartyrdom transopt, 
for hero to<d< place the murder of lieeket. lu 1220, 
fifty years later, his remains were translated from 
the evypb to a shrine in the newiy-ereeted Trinity 
Chapel, enstw'ard of tho choir. About the year 
1500 the yearly olVerings at this shrine amounted to 
£4000 of our nrosent money, though then tlioy had 
declined mueli in value. A curious mosaic pavo- 
moiit still roinains in front of tho place where the 
slirino stood, and the stone stops wdiicli lead up to 
it are worn by the knees of countless pilgrims; 
but the alirino itself was demolished in 1538, wlien 
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its tveaaiiros filled twonty-six carts, (In 1888 a 
stone coffin, with remains of a akoloton, supposed 
to_ bo Bcckct’s, u'ns diacovoroil in tlio ci-ypfc, and 
I'cintevrcd there after careful examination.) In 1C43 
the buildiny was further ‘ purified,’ na it was called, 
by order of parliament. Still very many most 
interesting monuments remain— such as the tombs 
of Stephen Langton ; that which is comiuonly, but 
wrongly, sup|io.scd to ho the tomb of Archbisliop 
Theobald j with those of the Black Prince, of Ilenry 
IV., of Archbisliops Peckliam, Mcopliam, Stratford, 
Sndlmry, Courtenay, Chicliolcy, Stafford, Kemp, 
Bourclnor, Morton, V^arham, and Cardinal Pole. 
The fifty-one statues that .since 18(33 have adorned 
the south porch and the western entrance include 
10 of Cnnterlmry’s 94 archbishops, 21 Engllsli 
sovereigns, 3 deans, Erasmus, A'c. Of stained 
glass there are some fine old specimens ; some new 
ones of very varied merit, two, lately put np, being 
very fino. The total length of the eathcdml is 522 
feet, by 154 in breadth at the eastern transept. Its 
predominant stylo.s are Tran.sitimi-Norman and 
I’crpondieulav. 'I’lie crypt is of greater extent and 
loftier — owing to the choir being raised by numerous 
stops — than any’ other in England. In ISlil it was 
given up by Elizalioth to a congregation of French 
and Flomfsh Protestant refugees, and a Frencli 
service still is hold here. On 3d Septeinljor 1872 tlie 
cliiirch narrowly escaped destruction for the fourtli 
time by five, the outer roof being burned, over all 
the cast portion of the clioir. 

To the north of tlie eatliedra! are the eigiit- 
hayod Cloisters, 144 feet snuare j the Clinptor-lumse 
(1411), OOliy 35 feet; the Now Library, with lO.OOO 
volumes ; the Howley Library, containing tlie libra- 
ries of Archbishop Howloy and Areluleacon Harri- 
son j the beautiful Green Court; tlie Deanery (1617) ; 
niul the King's School, founded by Henry VIII. 
in i54I, wiiei'o Afaviowo, Dr riarvey, Loril Teii- 
tordoii, and ‘ David Coppcrliold ' went to school. 
Tlieso occupy the site, aiul in part tlie buildings, 
of bho Beufidicbino Priory of Christ’s Church. The 
remains of tlio Abbey of St Augustine, to the 
east, wore in 184-4-48 transforinca^ by Mr Bores- 
ford Hope into an Anglican missmnary college, 
There avo fourteen old churches in Caiitorhiiry, 
mostly of rough flint, and containing fragments 
of still ohlor structures, St Martin’s Ohnreli 
stands on the site of one of tlio flth contury, and is 
partly built of ancient lioman brick and tile ; its 
font is said to bo the very one in ivliieli Ethelbort 
was baptised by St Augustine. St Dunstan’s con- 
tains tlio moiiuments of the liopers, and, in « 
vault, the head of Sir Thomas More. Tlie avch- 
hishop’s palace, the scene of the death of Edward 
the Bhvclc Prince, was liuilb by Lanfranc. It has 
long been superseded by Lambeth, and is now 
represented only by a gateway. The _ Clergy 
Orphan Seliool ocenpies a conspicuous po.sition on 
St Tlumnis’s Hill, about a mile out of the city ; the 
Simon Langton Schools were opened in 1882. 'I'horo 
are, besides, several hospitals, largo infantry and 
cavalry barracks, a corn exchange, and an art 
gallovy presented to tlie city in 1882 by one of her 
sons, Mr Sidney Cooper, K.A. Canterbury has a 
large trade in grain and hops, bub a fortunate 
ab.senco of manufacbuim Races ai'o run on 
Barham Downs, hut they are quite eclipsed in 
importance by the Canterbury ‘cricket week.’ 
Since 1885 tlio city has returned only one niembor. 

Soo articles AnoniiiSiior, EsciLANn (Chukoii or), and 
on tho various archbishops anil others mentioned above ; 
also Professor AVillis’s Arc/nlectuml fliatwy of Canter- 
Gathexh'cil (2 voJs. ISdS-tjU); Doan Stanley’s 
li'tstoHcal Memorials of Canterhivi/ {IBM; 18th ed. 
1883) ; Dean Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury (12 vols., 18G0-70) ! and 11, Jenkins’ Diocesan 
History of Canterbury (1880). 


Canterbury, a ‘provincial district’ of New 
Zealand (q.y.)j in tho centre of the South Island ; 
till tiie abolitioji of the .system of provineo.s (see 
Nu\y Zkaland) in 187(5, it was a province, with 
Christchurch as its cajiital, and Lyttelton ns its 
port. Its area is about 13,000 srj. m., and it is 
divitled into two iiortions by the river Rnngi- 
tara, The district rvas settled in 1850 by the 
Canterbmy Association, a society of peons, bisliops, 
and commoners interested in the colonisation 
of New Zealand. It lias a coa-st-line of about 
200 miles, a breadth of about 150, and is well 
watered by mnnerous rivers. Banks Peninsula, 
ill its pealcs, ridges, and basins, beam evidence 
of volcanic action. Coal in abundance, iron ore, 
fireclays, quartz, and gold exist, and several 
coal-mines are in operation. On the eastern 
side of the great range of hills are the far-famed 
Canterbury Plains, tlie great slieep district of the 
colony — ‘three iiiillions of acres rolling back in 
gentle rise forty miles, to the foot of the central 
liighlands, watered by twenty rivers, and spreading 
north and south farther than tlie eye can reach.’ 
There is railway connection between Chvistchiirch 
and Dunedin, with various brancli lines. The 
staple trade is in wool and {p'aiii, with exports of 
llax, preserved provisions, skins, leather, and dairy- 
produce. The silkworm has been introduced. 
The Bishop of Canterbmy is jmmate of New Zea- 
land. Tho medicinal hot springs at Haniimv Plain 
in Aimivi district have consulerable celebrity. 
Jfouiit Cook (1.3,200 feet } is the liigiiest mountain 
in New Zealand, In 1881 tlie population (91,022 
in 1878) had increased to 111,049; tlie estimated 
population in 1884 was 129,799. 

Canterbury Bells. See Campanula. 

Cnil'thnriS) a genus of vesicant Coleoptora or 
Blister-beetles (q.v.), familiarly representea by the 
Spanish Fly of Southern Europe {Cantharis or 
Lytla vesicaiorHi). Some of tlio cliaracteM are 
noted under BLiSTER-nEE-rLK. The insects are 
shaken with gloved hands from tho branches of 
trees (ash, privet, lilac, older, &c,), the gathering 
in the south of France taking place in Alay ; they 
arc usually killed in hot vinegar solution and 
carefully dried. To retain their medicinal vesi- 
cant properties they must be kept in stoppered 
bottles. Tlio blistering principle, or eantharidinc, 
is so powerful that those who gather the insects 
are apt to sufTer, and i-^utli of a grain, placeil on 
the lip, will raise blisters. Incautious internal 
application may cause fatal inflammation. Vine- 
gar, tincture, and piaster of cantharides are used 
externally for producing blisters. A distilled 
alcoholic solution of eantharidinc is sonietimtis 
called Aqua Tofaiia (q.v.). The insects are usually 
imported to Britain from Southern Europe or 
Russia, They rarely occur in Jingland. 

CaiitlcleSj a word wliicli literally’ sigiiifio.s 
songs, but which is specially applied to a poetical 
boolc of the Old Testament, called in Hebrew the 
Song of Songs— \.e. the most beautiful song (in 
tlic Vulgate, Cunlictim canticornm). The super- 
Rcrijilion names Solomon, as author. The theme 
which it celebrates is love ; but what kind of love, 
whotlier oartlily or s])iritual, is a question that lias 
perplexed biblfcal critics. Tlio canonicity of the 
nooK was a subiect of dispute down _ to tlie 
assembly of Jeu’isii doctors helil at Jamnia about 
90 A.D., when it was settled, on tho authority 
of Rabbi Akiba, that ‘ no cluy in the history of 
the world is worth the day when tlie Song of 
Solomon wa.s given to Israel,’ and that ‘tlio Song 
of Solomon is a lioly of tiio iioiies tliougii, in- 
deed, its sanctity was still sometimes j^ueslipned 
in the 2cl century after Christ. There is no clear 
proof that Canticles Avns allegorically inteiqireted 
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before tlie Cliristiaii (?ra, and tlio book is noAvlierc 
refoiTcd to in the New Tostanieiit. The iirst 
raention of its beiuK cousideved a ropvoscntation 
of the relation of Jeliovali to his ehoseii people is 
found in blic llabbi bon ('taiiialiel, a contoinporin-y 
of Akiha ; and the earliest Jewish wiitiiij,' in 
which such an GX])f)sition is fnlly (levelo|ied is the 
poafc-TaUnudic Tavgwnr, Tho veligiovis rnteypiota- 
tion passed over from .rudaism to Ciiristianity, 
and assumed a now aspect in consetpienco, Origen 
found the Beloved Bridegroom in Christ, and the 
Bride in the Church. Only among the theologians 
of tlie Syrian sclmol do wo find an eilbvt made to 
adhere to more intelligible principles of interpre- 
tation, Tint the ‘ mystical ’ view obtained tlie upper 
hand, and Theodovo of Mopsuestia was anatlioma- 
tised long after his doatli hj' the .Synod of Con- 
bfcantinojile hi 551, partly for his ‘ carnal ’ view of 
Caiiticloa. Supported liy ttic authority of Athaii- 
asinsj Jerome, Augustine, and Amhroso, the alle- 
goiical explanation held its gvonud throughout the 
middle ages, at tliat time (as o.l^ iii_thc eigtity- 
six discoursoH wliicli Bernard or Clairvanx com- 
nose(l on Canticles as far us iii. 1) the hridum’ooiii 
being under.stood to mean not so nmeli the Cnmreh 
as the believing soul of tlie individual Chvistian. 
This has continued to ho the predominant view 
of the poem amongst ortliodox tlieologians, Cas- 
tellio was forced to leave (’ioneva in 1544 for 
having domandod Its exclusion from the Canon 
fts n move amatory poem. Modovn seholavslnp in 
the main contents usolf with oiuloavonriiig to fix 
the primary or litoral moaning. Since Herder 
(1778), the natural exegosw litw provailed, and 1 
almost all floliolam agree in tho orotic intorproba- 
bion of tho book ; though it cannot bo Raid that 
ns to its form tliovo is the same unanimity. Somo 
commontatovs hold, for oxampio, that Canticles is 
an autiwdogy of dotivcUed idyls. Even Ovigon ve- 

S irdocl It as composed ‘ in tlm manner of a drama.’ 

ordor diHbingiiished tliirteon separate songs — 
‘fair pearls oh niio stringj’ and Ewald admits 
the sanio nnmhoi’, while maintaining its unity ns 
a dramatic poom with StiUvdliu, HolibKseU, Meier, 
ITitzig', and others (whoso division, however, of 
tho wTiole is Into fonr, five, or six nets), According 
to ]3io.stol. this appaj'ont unity Is duo to elaborate 
intoi'polation, Init ‘Che separation of tho thirteen 
or fowvteon songs in vondeved dilUcnlt, becauRO tiio 
hand of the arrangov has concealed the seams.' 
Ho thinks tho songs wore collected before tho 
exile, uorUausat the beginning of the 7th century 
B.O, Ewald’s followers iioUl that tho poem wa-s 
written aliimt tho middle of the 10th century 
n.o. in tlic northern kingdom of Israel, and con- 
ceived in a spirit of hostility against the luxuri- 
ous court of Zion. Solomon, tUc typo of a 
sensual moiiaroh, lias carried off to liis harem a 
norlliern sheplierd maiden, u’ho in tho poom 
appears surrounded hy the ladies of his court. 
Imc king fails oven hy the proffer of liononrahle 
cspouHiris t<i ovovenmo tlie maiden’s fervent attach- 
ment to her shepherd lover in the north country, 
and, wholly abashed, censes to press his suit. 
Finally, true niul ehasto love triumxdis in the 
union of tlio peasant invevs, Stickel postulates, 
hemdea Solomon and bia havom, Iwo pairs of 
country lovens. See the commentaries hy Delitzscli 
(1S75), Meier (1854), Ilitzig (1855), Honan (1870), 
Griity. (1871), Schufer (1870), ami .Stickel (1888). 
Tho German name for the books is Bas IIoheHed, 
‘the high song;’ the Froneb (following tho Latin 
C'aiUioum Ouniicormn), Cantique dcs Cantiques. 
Ttio word Cnnticio is also used for an unmotrical 
hyum in tUo churcli sorvko arranged for chanting, 
such as tlie To Damn. 

Cantilover, or Cantauver (probably from 
old Fr. ccintt ‘angle,’ and levc)\ ‘raise’}, a largo 


braekot used in architocturo for suiiporting cornices, 
balconies, and oven 
stains. Cantilevers 
are. often highly orria- 
meiitcd. The 'accom- 
panying example snn- 
poi'ts a wide outsido 
Rtono stair at the 
corner of Handoliih 
Croseenb, Edinlmrgli. 

For cantilever in hridge-lmilding, see Buinaic. 

€aiitii*C4 See KiNTYiui. 

Canto Fcriiio. Sco Plain Sono, Chant, 
Greooiuan Tone.s. 



Canton, called also Yang-Cliing (i.o, ‘city of 
rams’), a hirgo commercial city and port in tlio 
south of Cliiiia, and capital of the province of 
ICwang-tnng (of which tho name Canton is merely 
a corruption), is situated in 7' 10" N. lat., and 
113° 14' 30" E. long., on tho north or left side of 



the Slm-klaiiK, or Pearl llivov, in a vlch alluvial 
plain, 70 miles N. of Macao and 90 NW. of Hong- 
KOiig’. Tho Pearl .Uivcv is tho estuary of tlio siimo 
stream that liigiior up is called Boca Tigro ((pv.), 
or Bocca Tigris. Fartlmr up still, the stream w 
known as the Canton liivov j and this is but tho 
chief channel by whioli the united wator.s of the 
Si-kiang and tl’io Po-kiang rivors roacli tho sea 
through the delta. Tho city is surrounded by 
walla partly brick, partly sandstone, 25 to 40 
feet liigh, 20 feet thiclc, with an esplanade inside, 
six miles in eircuniforonoo ; and it is divided hy a 
partition wall rnmiing east and west into two 
unequal parts, tho north or old city, much tho 
larger, and tlio south or now city. Tlioro are 
tu’elvo outer gates, four gates in partition wall, 
and two water gates ; shut and guarded hy niglib. 
The eiitivo circuit, including suburbs, is nearly 10 
miles. Amoug the names of the gates are Great 
Peace Gate, Eternal Best Gate, &c. At tlio soutli- 
west corner of tho suburbs, soutli of tlio rii’cr, are 
tho Tlonga or European quarter, diviiled from the 
river by n quay, 100 yard.? wide, caliccl Kospon- 
dentia Walk. Tho streets, more than (100, are hi 
general less than 8 foot wide, and very crooked. 
The houses along tho water-side arc Imilb on 
piles, and suliject to immdtttioua. Auciout havri- 
eades inclose each street, and in the princijml 
streets night-watchnieii in watch-towers proolaim 
the liours and sound fire alarms. There are two 
pagodas, tlio ‘ Plain .Pagoda,’ erected ton cciiturie.s 
ago, IQQ foot high, aiut an octagonal nine-stoviod 
pagoda, 175 feet liigh, orceteil more than 1300 years 
ago ; and 124 tompTo.s or Joss-houses. The Honam 
temple, one of the largest in Canton, covers, with 
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its gvftunda, 7 neves, ami has 175 priests attacheil. 
Tlio ‘Teinplo of Filial Duty’ liaa 200 priests, sup- 
ported by 3500 acres of glebe-lands. The priests ami 
imns in Canton number move than 2000, iiiiui-tentlia 
of them .Biuidiiists. The ‘Temple of Five Huiidreil 
(.{(iuii’ has 600 statues of various sizes in honour 
of lliiddlui and his discijdes. Kxaminatioii Hall, 
in tlio old city, is 1330 feet bv 683 feet, covers 
16 acres, and lias 8053 cells. There are also in 
Canton four prisons, fourteen granarie.s, n hand- 
somo Fiiiglish cluivcli, fourteen public schools, and 
thirty college.s, a foundling hospital, an Jinglish 
and an American missionary hospital. Nearly 
half tiro craft on the vivcv are fixed vesitlences, 
and tho popniation on land and water can hardly 
bo less than n million and a half. The climate of 
Canton may ho ])ron()uiiced healthy. The average 
tonipcratni'o ranges from 42” to 06° F. ; tliough a 
fall of M\o\v occurred in 1836, and again iu 1801. 
Tliorc are fogs in February and Jlfirch. From 
October to January the temporatiiro i.s agreeable, 
the sky clear, the air invigorating. Tho average 
vainfall is 70 inches aamially. 

Tiro admirable situation of Canton, connected 
by thvdo rivers with the wiude province _ oust, 
north, and wijst, and to tho west with the distant 
intorior of Cluua, and cmumunding a safe and 
comiimdions anchorage for tho largest vessels, 
explains liow, from an early period, it Avas a 
favourite port with foreign niorchanta. Tlio 
onvliesb notices date back to tAvo eenturios n.o. 
In "fOO a vogulav uiavkot waa opened niul n 
oolleobor of customs appointed. Tho Arabs made 
rognhvr voyages hither as early ns t)io Hth ceiy 
tury. Tho Ihirtugueso found tholv way to it 
In 1517, and wore folIoAved by the Dutch a 
hundred years later. ThoHO in turn Avoro over- 
taken ami supplanted by tho English before tho 
close of tho lyth century, and an iininonso trade 
Avas etvvriod tin by tho agents of tho East India ' 
Company. Their monopoly ceased on tho 22d 
April 1^34. Siiioo that date the pvocoodiiigs of 
tho Canton goA'ornmont ofllcoi's have origlnatod 
tAvn Avars Avith tlio Ilritisli. Tho city was captnrocl 
hy tho allied Frauch and English forces, Dooombor 
1857, and onntinnod to bo garrisoned by them till 
October iSOl (soo China). After tho treaty of 
Nankin (signed August 29, 1842), Canton was 
known ns oho of the five treaty ports, Avith Amoy, 
Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai. _ Foreign com- 
morco, however, is still hampered in many Avays 
in Canton. T'ho lekiii duties press most heavily 
mi fnveigu mcYcliantn ; oceau nteauicvs havo licen 
compelled to disehnrgo their cargo at Wliampoa; 
and tho general iiiscourity of property renders it 
necessary that oveiy shop which contains anything 
of valno should ho barricaded at_dnsk, so that it 
could stand a eiogo ; at sunset business must stop. 

Tlio chief exports from Canton are tea, silk, 
sugar, and cassia; the chief imports, cotton, woollen, 
and metnl goods, food-stnfi's, opium, kerosene, &c. 
In 1880, 3109 vessels, Avith a tonnage of 2,680,089, 
entered and cleared tho port; of these, the British 
flag covered 260.3, of 2,170,740 tons’ burden. The 
total value of the trade of Canton during the year 
188G was vetuvned at £9, ‘186, 087 , of Avluch £4,527,353 
were imports and £4,058,334 exports ; hut the.se 
figures, although ollicial, ropre.sent only tho move- 
ments tlivongh tho foreign eustoms, and do not 
ineludo the comparatively onormous trade witli 
Iloug-kong by pink. 

.800 Mrs Cray’s Fourtfcn Months in Canton (1880) ; 
Dr Gray’s China (1878)1 The 'Fan Kxsae' at Canton, 
byll. 6V. 0. (Loud. -im). 

Oniltoil) capital of Stark county, Ohm, on the 
Niinishilloii Creek, .60 miles SSE. of Cleveland 
by rail, with foundries, extensive iron and steel 
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manufactories, paper and woollen mills, &c. Pop. 
(1800) 4041; (1889) 12,268. 

ClailtOU (Fr.), a division of tci'rUory_, constitut- 
ing a separate government or Btate, as in Switzer- 
land ; nr, as in France, a collection of communes, 
formhig a subdivision of an arroudissement. In 
Franco, the c.'uiton sends one member to tho 
council of the aiToiulissoment, but is in no other 
sense an administrative division. 

Cniltoil, in Heraldi-y, the ilimimitivo of tho 
Ordinary called a Quarter (accounted by some 
lior.alds'^a Subovdiiiary ), being a 

square occupying gciierully tho 

dexter, sometimes tho sinistev, 
cliief of the field ; if ttie latter, it 
must be styled a Cautoii-siuUtev. 

Ill size it is accounted to oeciipy 
the place of one-third of the chief. 

It may bo charged. Occasionally 
it is cliarged ivith some allied coat 
of amis w’hicli hy lieialdie rule the 
hearer is not entitled to quarter, 
but wdiicli there is some special ground for com- 
momoratiug in the family oscAiteheon. When a 
cross is placed between four eliarges it is said to 
be caiitnned. 

Canton, John, electiician, born at Stroud, Slat 
July 1718, settled as a sclioolmaster in London, and 
Avas oleotod a FoUoav of tho Iloynl Society iu 1.740. 
ilo invented an oloctroseopo and an oleciromotor j 
ho originated oxrjcrimcnts in iiuluotion ; he Avaa 
tlio first to make powerful artifieinl luaraots; 
and in 1702 ho deinonatvated tlio compveasibiTity of 
water. Hu died 22d MavoU 1772. 

Cautoiimciits aro tho villages, farms, or other 
buildings in wliicli troops avo tomporanly lodged 
while taking part in maiiceuvres or aotlvo opera- 
tions. In tlio latter case, a carofnl nri'angeinent of 
guards liud aentvios i« necesBavy to proveiit tlio nion 
being surpHsed before they caii turn out of tho 
honsoH ; and places of assembly, called alarm posts, 
aro selected at Avliloli they can colloot. 

In India, lifnA'OA’or, cantonmenta liavc become 
uovmaiioiit military toAvns, distinct pd at some 
little distance from tlio pi-lncipal cities. A largo 
cantonment contains barracks for European troops, 
ininuftloAVs or houses, in gardeiiB, for tho citnceva; 
huts for tlio nativo soldiery ; mngnzino.s and. parade 
grounds; public olliees and biiildings of various 
kinds; and a bazaar for the acconmiodatioii of the 
Camp Folloivcrs (q.v.) and other natives. See 
Bii.iiETiNci, lUvouAO, and CaAip. 

Cantor. See PnECKNTOii, 

Ciintit, Cesake, Italian author, Avns born 8tli 
DcccmliDr 1807, at Drivio, in tlie Milanese tcnitoiy, 
and Av.as destined for the priesthood, Init early 
adopted litevatuve ns a profession. luiprisonecl in 
1833 for the oflence of cxpresBiiig liberal tendencies 
in an historical avovIc on Lombardy, he spent hia 
leisure bouns in describing the sorrows of a ]U'isonov 
in the form of an historical romance, Margheritu 
Pu&ierla (1838), which is only less popular than 
JIanzoni’s I Promessi Sjiosi. Hia maymon ojnts, tlie 
Htoria Universulo (36 vols. 1836-42), has heeii aue- 
ceeded by a multitude of works on Italian history 
and literature, a.s ivcll as ivorks of a lighter char- 
acter, and Manzoni: Beminiscenze (2 vols. 1883). 

Cnmitc, a Latinised form of Cnut, called the 
Great, and by Scandinavian ivritcra tho IMiglity and 
the Old, king of tho English. Danes, and Nor- 
wec'inns, was born about 994, the son of .Sw’eyn, 
l<iirg of Denmnvlc, by Sigrid, widow of Eric, king of 
Swollen. His father died in England m his career 
of conniiest (1014), and Cmit lyas at once chosen 
by his heetkingof England, whfie lus elder brotlicr, 
Harold, succeeded as king of Denmark, jiub the 
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Vitan sent for Etlielrcd to Ijo liing, and Onufc was 
80011 o]>liged to Iloo and return t() IDeninavk, but 
not before, M'itli tlte ciiaractorwtic cruelty of bis 
early life, fio bad cub olf the bands, ears, and noses 
of the b'ngbsli hostages of his father, and out them 
ashore at Sandwich, Next year (101») he put to 
sen, again with a fiploiulid licet, and landed on tliu 
const of Ihirsetsbive. He I'avagod the country far 
and wide, and by Cliristmas liad made liimself 
master of Wessex. Early next year ho marched to 
York, and oveiwvcd all Northuinhria intosnhinis- 
sion. Already he was master of almost all Eiiglaiul, 
save the city of London ahmo, M’lien tho death of 
Ethelrcd and the election as their king by the 
Londoners of liis vigorous son ISdimind. gave a now 
turn to the struggle, which woub mi ilercely, and 
with varying result. Twice Cmit failed in his 
attempts to capture Lonilcm, The Jinal struggle 
took place at Assaiidim (sco AsillNfrDON)i 
■when, after a desperate battle, tho English 
lied. Edmund and CJint met at the isle of 
Oliiey, in the yevern, and divided tlie country 
between tliom ; Cniit taking the norbliorn jiart ; 
Edmund, Wessex and tho south. The death of 
Edmund in ltJl7 gavo tlie whole kingdom to the 
young Danish comiuoror. His liv.st act was to jmt 
to death some of tho move powerful English chiefs, 
and to .send the two little sons of Edmund out of tho 
kingdom. In 1018 he levied a heavy Dunegeid of 
over £80,000, with wliicli lie paid off his Danish 
wavvieva, keeping only the crows of forty ships, 
the miclons of his ‘ luis-carls,’ Tlio kingdom ho 
divided into blio four earldoms of Mercia, North- 
umberland, Wessex, and lilast Anglia. Eroiu this 
time onwards till his death Cnut's oharacter seems 
to have liecome completely changed. At oiico lie 
laid aside liis rutliloss, revengeful tein]ici' toheenmo 
a wise, temperate, devout, and law-abiding ruler. 
He strove also to govern England according to 
Englisli ideas, rc.storcd the cmial rights that had 
prevailed in Eilgar’s time, ntul gradually replaced 
the Dniiisli carls with native Engltshmon, to whom 
he opened up tlie liighcBt nllicos. Aftlielnotli he- 
canie Archbi.shnp of Canterbury; Codwino, Earl 
of Wes.sox, He niiiiself married Emma, tho widow 
of Etliclrod, He was liberal to monasteries anti 
churcbe.s, and reverent to the memory of tlie native 
saints and miirtyrs. He iiiatlo a jiilgrimagc to 
Homo in 102G-27, and lus letter sent fnnji Rome to 
bis subjects reveals aliko tho noble simidicityof his 
nature and the high conception lie had formed of 
tlic duty of a king. Tl»c (feath of Harold in 1018 
had given him tho crown of Denmark ; thedoatli of 
Olaf in 1080 dosed a long struggle, and gave liim 
aeoiiro possession of Norway. Cniit gave eighteen 
years of iioaeo and order to England, _His power 
'depended mainly the greatness of his own per- 
sonality, for at his death his om|jiro at once fell to 
pieces,' He died at Sluifteshury, 12tli Novomber 
108,'), and was buried in the Minster at Winchester, 
The hiinoiis .story, telling how he rolmked tlie 
tlattcry of his courtier.s by showing them tliat tlio 
advancing waves on the seasliore had no regard 
hir Ills kingsliip, is given liy Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, who adds tliat never after would the king 
wear liis crown, hut liinig it mi tlic head of tho 
crucilied Lord. 

CnnvsiS, jVn’i'iS'i's’, the principal material upon 
which oihpainting.s arc made, Heforo it is jmt into 
the artist’s hand.s it is usually primed, or grounded 
of a neutral gray, or other tiiit,^ as lie may direct. 
Certain sizes of canvas being in grcalcr roipiest 
than otliei's, are kept ready mounted on wooden 
strotcliors. Tho stretchers are iirovided witli 
wedge-shaped keys at the corners, for tightening 
tho canvas, should it become slack. Those used 
for portraits are known by the names of kit-cab, 
which measures 28 or 2U inches by 30 ; tlireo- 
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ouarters, 25 by 30 inches ; lialMengtli. 40 by 50 ; 
Bisliop’s half-longtli, 44 or 45 by 50 ; Bishop's whole 
length, 58 by 94. 

Canvas-back Duck {FuHgula vullisncria), a 
common bird on tho Atlantic coastn of tho United 
States, abundant for instanco in Chesapeake Bay. 
It belongs to the general group of wild ducks, Imt 
ornithologists liave diliercd somewhat as to its 
generic title. Tho names Aythya, Nyroea, Aristo- 
netta, Fulix, and Fuligiila seem all applied to it. 
It is a Imndsomo bird, o.Hpecially in tlio somuwliat 
larger and more decorative male sex. The jiopnlar 
name refers to the ashy white colour of tho male's 
hack, cro.s.setl by broken zigzag lines. F. amcri- 
cuna or Red-head Duck ia closely allied. Botli, hub 
especially the Gauvas-hack, are prized for the tuhlo. 

Caiizo'iK^ ia the name of one of the most import- 
ant forms of Italian lyric poetry. It seems to have 
grown out of tho eanzo of the troubadonns, which 
was in their hands, however, oxelnsivcly rosorved 
for thomo.s of love. Tlio Italian canzone consists of 
a serie.s of stanzas, of various metrical arrange- 
nioiits, and restricted to no set themes. In the 
I’etrarehiaii canzone tlio stanzas exactly eorro- 
spond in the number and measure of tlio linc.H, as 
also ill till} .sefnienee of tlio rhymes. It often coii- 
eludes with a short stwr/.a, known as the ciu.'oi. 
Petrarch is the great innstev of the canzono in tho 
earlier, and Leopardi in the later period of Italian 
literature. In music, canzone and canzonet aro 
.songs in two or more part.s. Tho French chanson is 
simjily a song. 

Caoutchouc. Sen iNDiA-uunnuit, 

Ciiv, SoQ Bonket, IbiUCUS.sioN Caps, and 
Maintidnakce {Cap oe). 

Capacity, Legal, moans the power to alter 
one’s rights or duties by tho exorcise of free will, or 
responsibility to punishment for one’s nets. Civil 
cajiaeity depends on Ago (ipv.) and moiital con- 
dition (sec Insanity). But civil incapacity is 
often imposed ns a punishment on persons of fall 
age and undoubted mental capacity. Convicts and 
persons attainted arc idiiced nnder a general civil 
incapacity, and partial incapacities aro al,s() iniiiosod 
as pmuslimcuts— c.g. wlii)re_ a person is fouiid 
guilty of bribery ho liecoinc.s incainiblo of a certain 
jmblic oHice. 'I'lie Engllsb law of infancy, impos- 
ing a general disability to contract (except for 
nccessavie.s} on all men up to the age of 21, is not 
fomided on nliysiologiciU faidi, and requii'es altera- 
tion. Tlio (iisnbilities attacliiiig to married woiiion 
liave been largely removed by recent legislation in 
botli lingland ail'd Scotland. 'For snpiiosed political 
reasons aliens wore for a long time dobarreil from 
ordinary civil rights, and they aro still properly 
excluded from political rights until they nalnraliso 
them.sclveH and adopt tlie obligations of a snliject. 
Dlfrcrent tests of capacity aro applied to ililibreiib 
transactions, as Contract (ipv.) amt te.^itament. 

llai)-si-i>lc' (Fr., ‘ heiui to foot’}, in the military 
langmigc of the middle ages, was applied to a 
knight or soldier armed at all points, or from head 
to foot, with armour for defence and weapons for 
attack. 

i'apc IJrctoii, a rocky island of irregular form 
in British North America, at the custom extremity 
of Nova Beotia, from which it is separated by tho 
Gut of Canso, one mile broail. It has an oxtromo 
length of 100, a breadth of 85 miles; area, 3120 
srj.'m., with a pop, (]881)of 84,500. 'I'he coast is 
greatly indented with bays, and an inlot, the Bras 
d’Or, entering the island 'on the oast, forms a lake 
(50 miles long, and 20 broad) which ronders moat 
of the interior acce.ssiblo liy water, and which, now 
continued by a .sliip-eanal ( | inllo ) to St Peter’s Bay, 
on tlie south coast, bisects the island. The oliniato 
is moist, but milder than that of the adjoining 
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oontiiiont; the i)rincip{il exports are tiinljor, fish, 
iron ore, aiul_ coal. Ttie island produces maize 
and other grains, thougli not in snificient nnanti- 
tic.s for homo consumption. Originally a French 
no.SHcssion, it was taken by tlie English in 1745 ; 
but being snh.serjuently restored to Franco, it was 
again captured m 1758, and in 1819 became part 
of the province of Nova Scotia. The towns aro 
Sydney, Aricliat, and Port Hood, the once famous 
Loui.shourg, stripped of its h)rtifieatinns, having 
become merely a village, 


and as its name impHo.s, i.s defended by the great 
castle near the water’s edge, and by three small 
forts on the hili.s behind, one of which serves as a 
liglithonso and signal-station, Ceded l)y tlie Dutch 
to the English iii KiOo, Capo Coast Castle, from 
1072, was possessed by several Jlritish African 
companie.s till 1843, when it was taken over by 
govonunent. Tn 1875 it was superseded by Accra as 
capital of tlio Gold Coast. The town has a trade 
in palm-oil. There is a tolegrapli lino to Accra, 
and a fair road from Cape Coast to I’ralisue (76 
miles). L, E, Landon died here in 1838. Pop. 5000. 

Oape <50(1, properly a narmu' peninsula of 
Massachusetts, in form somewliat like the letter L, 
whicli, witli a length of 05 miles, forms the sonth- 
oast hmmdary of the great bay of tliat state. The 
nortliorn oxtroniity, marked by a revolving light 
155 feet liigh above the sea, is m 42’ 3’ 40" Is. lat., 
and 70’ 14' 48" W. long. It has been proposed to 
cut live nock of the penins\ila by a canal. 

Cape Colony, ollicially Colony or Tirn Cave 
or Good Hoi’E, ih a British colony situated at tho 
southern extremity of the African continent. It 
is hounded on the NW. by Great Nannupialand ; 
on the N. by British Bechuanaland, tho Orange 
Free State, and British Basutoland ; on tho S. by 
the Southern Ocean ; on tho E. by Pondoland and 
Natal ; and on the W. by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Tho total area of tho Capo Colony (1888) is said 
to he 231,270 sq. in. 

Tho Cairn Colony is deficient in navigahlo rivcrs, 
and in gulfs or arms of tlie sea strctcliing inland. 
Gonoraliy speaking, tho hays have wide mouths 
and not'nmeh depth of water. Porham tlie he.sfc 
and safest natural liarhour on the colonial coast 
is allbrded by Sahlanha Bay ; hut at jn'esent tho 
country in its noighhonrlmoil is nearly unoccu- 
pied, the supply of water being delicienb. St 
iTeleiia Bay, Limhert's Bay, and Donkin’s Bay aro 
placo.s on the west coast where vessels occasionally 
call. Port Nolloth, on tho north-west coast, is 
whore most of tho copper ore is shipneil froin the 
mines of Little Namaipialand. _Tnl)le Bay is the 
principal colonial harbour. It is naturally much 
exposed oil the north-west; hut tho Table Bay 
Harbour Board, which was formed in 1800, lias 
shown groat energy and ability in erecting a hreak- 
water, and in oonHtriictingdocKs for largo slapping, 
iiieluding graving-docks (see CArH'l'OWK). False 
Bay, lying to tiio' east of tlic Cape of Good Hope, 
inc'indes Simon’s Bay on its western side, which 
is tho imperial naval station, 'I'liis is a _ safe 
anchorage, and thovo is a slip for the repair of 
vessels ; ’lnit trade, of course, leads mevcliantmen 
to Table Bay. The nece.ssary raihvay coniiuunica- 
tion hotween Capetown and Siinon’s Tnwn Is com- 
jileted as far as Kalk Bay. ITor Majesty’s goi’crn- 
niont and the government of tho colony are 
co-operating in the works of defence wliieh are at 
in-osent in progress at these important iinpcrial 
possessions, wliicli, on account of tlieir .situation are 
of so inueli consequence to tlie naval and mercantile 
interests of tho British empire, At Mossel Bay 
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I there is a good anchorage for ships, and there are 
I ietties, steain-crancs, and other conveniences for 
landing and loading cargoes, There is a local 
Harbour Board, hut no extensive works have been 
as yet undertaken. Farther east, at tho mouth of 
the Knysna lliyev, there is a large lagoon, the 
sfuithorn extremity of wliicli is connected witli the 
ocean. Tlie entrance is only 180 yards in width, 
and is between very high lieadlaiids, so tliat a 
sailing-vessel could not enter unlos.s the wind was 
blowing in, e.xcept, of counso, by the aid of a steam- 
tug. 'riiero are 18 feet of water on tho bar in its 
shallowest part, so that lar>re vessels can enter. 
Algoa Bay, with Port Elizabeth on its western 
shore, has l^eon tlie scene of great energy and eiitev- 
priso since the founding of the town, after the 
arrival in the colony of the English settlors in 1820 
(see P()KT ELiZArtKTii). At Port Alfred and at 
East London considerable siinis of public money 
have been spent with the view to iiiiproi’e the 
harbours, 'riio works are still in pr()gre.?s, St 
John's Biver is a port in Pondoland purchased in 
1878 from the Poiido chief, and annexed to the 
colony in 1834. 

Running parallel to tho coa.st-line of the Cape 
Colony, and at an average distance from it of about 
150 iiiilas, there is a range of moiintain.s Avliich 
form.H tho water.slicd of the coiiiitiy. Tills is known 
ns tho Storinberg, the Siieenhevg, the Nicuwvold 
Mountains, the Roggeveld Momitaiiis, and Kninies- 
herg, ns it stretclios across the colony in south- 
•westerly, we.sterly, and north-westerly direction. 
Tlie Eiistcvii Province of the colony, along with 
the Capo penin.sula, is on the wliolo better watered 
than tlic interior portion of tlie 'Western Province. 
Gra.s.sy plains, well-wooilod viver-com'se.s, and moun- 
tain glens are to he found throughout the eastern 
part of tho colony, wliile in the western and part 
of tho midland district the country is covered 
witli tho Karroo hush, ami the llat-toppcd hills 
stand out grim and bare, without kindly tree or 
hush to cover their rugged outlines. These Karroo 
Inislics, although yielding a dreary enough prospect 
to tlie traveller, are of great value to the slieep- 
fnrinor; and wliero you suppose you are pas-sing 
through a wi!dernc.s8, yon are in reality surrounded 
by large slieop-farnis. The southern part of the 
colony jiresents some beautiful scenery ; hut it will 
he conceded that the Stockonstvoin, Bedford, and 
otlior eastern districts are more beautiful .still. 

Climutc.— T:\vi climate of the Capo Colony and of 
tho interior of Southern Afrioagenerally is one of the 
finest in tlie world, and eminently suited for Euro- 
peans. As a health-resort tho Capo has long been 
lavoiirahly kiiou’ii ; and increased attention has 
been given to it in recent years. The climate for a 
certain number of miles inland along tho coast i.s 
more or loss afleeted by the moisture from the ocean. 
Hero irrigation of tho ground by farmere, as a rule, is 
not necessary. The climato on the coast is superior 
to that of England. But it is after tho traveller 
loave.s this well-watered belt, ■udiere cliest com- 
plaint, althoiigli infrequent, is nevertheless occasion- 
ally found among tlie iiative.s, and wlien he ascends 
the higher inland plateau, that ho finds himself in 
a rare and yet baiiiiy atmosphere wliich is exhil- 
arating to the healthy, and iimst beneficial to tho.se 
subject to liing-comxilaints, especiallv if they have 
arrived in tho oountiy at a siiliieientiy early stage. 
Even wlien organic disease had set in, there lia'i’o 
been woll-anthenticnted caiies in which it has been 
arrested. jlGinbers of families liereditaiily inclined 
to this disease, who take up their abode in South 
Africa, have liealthy eliildreu. In pliysique the 
European has lost nothing by residence in South 
jlfrica for two hundred years. 

The following table shows the teniiierature, d'C. , 
on the coast, at Wynherg, near Capetown, and at 
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Port Elizabeth ; at a ini'llaiul town, Omhamstown ; North and Colcsberg Biiclgo, on the Orange 
and at tM’o stationR on tlic higher plateai\— AUwal I liiver 
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l^opulniunh—Tho InHb ecusiis of the Cano Colony 
•Was taken in 187i). Several additiirna of territory 
have been made since that time, ineludiug Gviqwft' 
lain! West and tlie Transkoi. In 188S the eKtimated 
noimlnlinn tif tlie whole colony wna — whites, 810,000} 
natives, 018,31.7! total, 1,252,347. Unlike the 
ulioriginos of Hoino othoi' (lavts of the \v«)rhl, the 
natives of the Gaiie Ckvhiuy are steadily incioaHing. 
Tor insfancQ, the Hottentots at tiro conmionee- 
inont of the pvosont contnvy did not nnmhcr 15,000, 
according to contomnovary osUmato. In 1880 they 
were ostiinafcod at 82,000 ; in the coimns of 1863 
they wftvo found to uumlfcr 81,061} and in 1873 
they immhovod 08,501. Cnided hy eomnamtivo 
philology "’0 Had tliat within the Cape Colony, ns 
well as hoyoiKl its bovdeis, there arc two families 
of iintivoa— the yollnw-coloure<l and (d*Ufiue-oye<l 
Gaviopiiw mopls j and the darker, and far nntro 
numernuB Bantu family. The Gariopinc family 
includcB Hottentots, liorannas, Namaouaa, and 
Biishnion. The Gai'K'pitio huignages nooimd in 
'clicks,' and are siidlx-cliangtiig. The nicaning 
of certain words i« chaiiged by the tone at which 
it is spoken, as in Clnnc.se. In their pastoral 
and nomadic lialutH the Gaviepine race rc.scml>led 
the Tartars or MongoUiuw. Their women and 
girls wore the inilUnmicls of tho family ; whereas 
among the llantu people no woman miglit enter a 
eattle-pon while tho cattle were in it ; ami if she 
did so, tlio pen had become impure ainl nnsivfc, uml 
had to bo cleansed Itj’ tho priest. _ '.Ibo llantn 
langnagos aro prefix -changing, a point in which 
they vesciiiblc some of tlu? langnagos of Voly- 
nesia, Tlic Uantii-H are subdivklctl into immcr«»«H 
tril)C'H or clans, known to Enropoaiis as Ka/lir.s, 
Zuhis, IlaHuto, Bcchnaua, Matclsdc, Maslwmv, 
&c, The llantu family occupies tho Afnenn 
continent iiortliwant, up to and beyond the 
ecpiator. In 1873, according to the colonial cen- 
sus, fclie proportion of races found in tho colony 
wan a» follows. : ‘Whites, 32-8^1 l»ev cent, j Malay, 
1'5() per cent.; Gariepino (Hottentot), 13'67 per 
cent,; llantu (including I‘'ingo, Kullir, and Jlccfm- 
ana), 39-89 per cent. } mixed and other races, 12'10 
per cent, ’.nio ndiitc population of tho Capo Colony 
IS made \ip as fidlows •. Tlie earliest settlors were 
from I’avioiis countries in North Europe, being tho 
liircd servants of tlie Butch East India Company. 
To these Avoi'o added luO Huguenot risfugccs in 168«. 
Ill 1820 English and -Scotcdi settlerH wore placed by 
govoiniiiQiit oil laud in tlie I5a.st«rn Province. 
Cinder the auspices of the late Piinco Consort, the 
German Legion, after tlic Crimean Avnr, wore 
settled on land on what is now the King Williaiiis- 
town district of the colony. The discovery of 
diamonds led to a rush of Enropcau population to 
what is now tho northern part of the" colony— 
Grirpialand West. Between 187.3 and 1884, 23,337 
immigrants wove introduced into the colony under 


government auspices ; bub tins work has bcon in 
iilkiyanco aince 1884. The Eastern Province of tho 
coUuiy i«, vougldy speaking, au English country, 
agriculture and eommorcc being alike in Eiiglisli 
coloniste’ hands. Tho western part is nuiitdy occu- 
pied by Dutch-Rpcakiiig deseeiulaiils of Uio euriy 
HOttlorH. In tho Eastern Province wo find a 
llutcU-Hpoakiiig muiority living liappily among 
tho English} and in the Western Province there 
is a (‘(irreaponding minonty of Knglisli farmers 
living among thoir Biitch-spoaking neighbours. 
TiioT)nKjnc.ssof tho colony Inw always roiinirod a 
lughor cdncatlon than, until recently, m’As M’ithin 
tho reach of tho Capo colonist, and was thus 
almost entirely in tlio hands of ‘inlanderH’ or 
forcignouB — Europeans, Thcro is, however, an in- 
creasing minority of Butch-spoaking colonists now 
in busuioss, both on tho soadioard and in tho 
interior of the colony. 

Irrif/ution, .ItaUxvdys, ft-o.— •'noynnil tho holt of 
country skirting the Bea-coast' agiieulturo can 
only ho snceossnil wliore thoro is a snidjly of 
water for irrigation. Tlio colonial govm'unicnt 
in 1877 pnssod an act which niado provision for 
tlio constitution of Irrigation Hoards for carrying 
out irrigation works 5 and in 1879 the provisions ox 
the act were oxteiidod to nmniciiial bodies, in 
connection with these acts money can ho horroweil 
on reasonahlo terms for tho pui poso of irrigation, 
provideil the Kchomo in (iiUi.stioii lias the siipnort 
of au ongineor approvcvl by government. Van 
Wyk’s Vloy, in tho dry division of (.’arnarvon, is by 
far the most important irrigation work wliich lias 
been conafcriicled in South Africa. Tho vesurvoir 
drains 400 sq. m. ; hut so scanty is tho rainfall that 
in 1883 and 1884 it did nut exceed 4 inelics per 
aimuin. Tho reservoir when full will hold 33,090 
million gallons, and the extent of tlio watcr-Hmiaco 
will he 19 sq. m., witli an average <lepbh of over 10 
feet. Tho total cost of the work, exclusive of 
laud, has been <»v<iv £28,000. An extensive fevlilo 
country close to the rcaevvoir is now capable of 
cultivation. Elsowlioro in tho colony siniilaropora- 
tions have been carried on; liiit this work is still 
ill i(s infancy, and is dostinod to change t he face of 
the country. 

Road-makiug was liogun at an early date by tho 
EiigHsh governors of tlie Capo, .superseding tlio 
wagon-tracks whieli were then the only roads. It 
ia computed that Lhorc aro now 41()() miles of 
comtnictcd luaiii-vaad thveugheu(i the eoUniy. 
Eonr hridgo.a erected hy tho colonial govornnnmt 
span the Orange River at difibrent places, -so that 
trntle with tho interior ia no longer liable to fbo 
annual inton-uption caused by the lioeiling of a 
river which rlrama some ‘190,0(10 Hq, m. of country. 
The bridge nb Hnpotown is 1480 feet long, ami cost 
£114,260} tliat at Golesbcrg is 1339 foot long, and 
cost £108,720. At Batlmlio tho bridge is 1339 feob 
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lon<s and cost £78,874; at Alhval Nortli, the 
bridgo is 860 feet long, and cost £u9,904. Another 
bridge of siinilnv construction snnns the Kei Itivor, 
and nnitos tlic colony ^\’itli the native tenitory 
called tlio Tranakei. So inniresaed were the Pingoes 
with the utility of the work that they contributed 
volnntarily £1000 towards making the anjiroaches 
to the bridge. A good bridge, built Avitli govern- 
ment sanction by the enterjudse of a company, 
8j)ans the Vaal River at liuvkly West, keeping open 
the nortliorn highway of commerce at fUll seusoua. 

Tolegraplia are in tlie haiids of tlic Capo govern- 
ment, Almost every town is now in communica- 
tion with Capetown. Up to 1884 tlic total ex- 
penditure on purchase and construction of lines 
was £331,000. In 1885 there wore 8663 miles of 
wire. The maximum co.st of a telegram of ten 
words between the extreme points of tlio system — 
1300 miles— is Is., and Od. for every iive additional 
words. 

Sir George Grey turned tlic iir.st sod of the 
Cai)o raihvaya in 1859. The lino \\’as botwceii 
Canetown and Wellington, 58 miles in length, 
and was constructed by an Englisli comiMiiiy 
under a guarantee of a rate of intovest of 6 per 
cent, on £500,000. This and two linos commenced 
by pri'’ntQ companies afterwards passed by 
puYchasG into the hands of tlio govevnincnt. 
Tho discovery of the diamond-minea gave a 
great impetus to colonial railways. As those 
were all coustmeted hy government with consent 
of tlio colonial parliament, no single line was 
unshod fovwitvd to tho dinmond-liolds, ivhich would 
bonofit one port in particular ; but railways wore 
pusliod forward from Port ISlizabeth aiul from 
East London, as well as from Capetown. Rail- 
way couatructioii had como to a standstill in 
1885, while Kimberley and Ilopctown were uncon- 
nected )jy vail, In connection witli iniperial oj»era- 
tions in Jlcclmnualiiiid, Her Maje.sty’» imperial 
govei'jiinont oirurcd to the Cape governmunt a 
loan of money on favomablo tonus foi- the com- 
pletion of tills litehly important part of the railway 
system. The luiiway to Kimberley was comjdotcd 
before tlic end of 1883. TJiu miloago of Che rail- 
ways in 1888 was 1509 (divided into a Weatorn 
System, 718 miles i Whlland System, 589 miles; 
Eastern Bystem, 2912 inilos). 

I’roiUicts and InituHtrics.—'t\\Q chief export from 
tho Cape Colony is wool. This induatiy may be 
said to date from tlie lime that the colony oamo 
into the liands of Uritiiin— tho sheep \vliicli bef«*TC 
that time ivore owned by tho Dutch colonists 
being tlm native slicep, whicli is distiiiguislicd by 
ils Imgo tail, and by the hair which it has on 
its back instead of wool, Cattle are also exten- 
sively raised, csiiccially in the grassy districts of 
the Eastern Province. The Hottentots and Kailirs 
were found in jio.sscHsiiiu of cattle, which weixj 
indeed the first articles of liavter bctp'cen the 
early agents of the Dutch East India Comjiaiiy, 
and tlio tribes in the nciglihoiirliood of Table Pay. 
I’mmmonia, known u.s ‘lung-sickness,’ was intro- 
duced from Holland in 1857, and 1ms never since 
been eradicated. In a country whore the grazing 
grounds are not fenced, and where tlio cattle arc 
frequently |ieniied togetlier dming tlie night, 
tlici'c are peculiar facilities for sin'eading tlie 
disease, which has found its way as far north as 
Matcbelelaiid. Inocnlation us a prevoiitivo of imou* 
monia is practised with .success, a piece of dis- 
eased lung, or of tlie vinia from it, being intro- 
duced into tho tip of tlie tail of tho animal which 
is operated ujjon. The cattlo-ranching capaeitie.s 
of the country liavo not been fully tested — few, if 
any, wells have yet been sunk for this juirptise, 
niul littlo hius been done in the way of inclosing 
cattle-runs as ill Australia. . . 


Horses were introduced at an early date by the 
Dutch, to nssLst them in their operations against 
the Hottentots. Tliey have not been used in agri- 
cultural work hy the Duteli coloni-sts — the ox 
doing all tho heavy fann-work, The Cape lioise, 
however, although Binnll, is a hardy and capable 
animal with great itower of eiulutance. In the 
norlbcrn jinrts of the colony, and more especially in 
the countries beyond the colony, liorses are .subject 
during the suniuier mouths to a cliitmtie disease 
known to every one as ‘ tho home -.sickness.’ It is 
often very deadly and veiy rapid in it.s develop- 
ment. Of those attacked by tins disease a small 
l»roportion recoi'cr; these are no longer liable to it, 
mul are kno^ni as ‘salted’ horses. Horso.s reared 
in a district liable to this disease do not siifVcr 
so Hovorcly as hoi-ses introduced into it ; so tlmt 
the horse will no douht be acclimatised not only 
thnmgliout the colony hut throngliout Soutu 
Africa. 

0.strlcli-featlicrs have long been an article of 
export from the Capo. Eor many years they were 
obtained at the expense of the death of the birds ; 
hut in 1804 ostricli-fariiiiiig was commenced at tlio 
Gape, and is now one of the leading industries. 
Ostrich-feathem are so beautiful tliat tliey vill 
probably ahvav.% liml favour with some pcoi>le: 
yet «o mexora\)lc is faslnou tlmt the ilciuaiui fell 
uir very much when .small birds and liirds’ wings 
were preferred by leadens of ladies’ fashions ns 
ornanionts for ladies' ltciul'dro.ssos. Tlio fcatliers 
of the wihl hinl arc more beautiful than those of 
the tame bird, and arc recognised ut once by those 
ill the feather tnide. In 1863 tlioro were only 80 
tame ostriches in the colony. It is computed that 
in 1887 there were iiot less tbau 150,000, Tlie 
highest money value of the fcatlici's oxiiurted was 
reached iii 188‘2, when it was £1,093,089 for 253,054 
lb. of feutliers of all clnssc.s. In 1880 the quantity 
exported was greater, being 288,568 lb,; but, jniees 
having fallen, for this only £5-16,230 wore obtained; 

The native fauna of tho colony, once so numer- 
ous ami varied, me now well nigh extinct. A few 
elephants ami buHaloes arc still 'jM-esevved’ in the 
Knysim and Zitzikaiua forests, hut llio hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros, giralVo, eland, qimgga. gmi, 
and other largo game, are, with tliu lioii, nu loimer 
to bo seen within the Capo Colony. The heautiful 
spriiiglHik and sinaller aiito1u|ie.H are still found, 
with baboons, immkey.% wild cats, porcupines, 
ierixias, conies, aiit-eater.s ; ns also tiger-cats, 
Icopanl-s, jackals, and wild dog.s. Whales have 
cntiroly disapjieaml from the coast, and few seals 
remaiii. TJic variety of biitls is also great, and 
some are peculiar, .'uicli a« the secretary-bird, the 
honey-bird, tlio weaver-hinl, and the ostrich, 
lleptalea still alnmiid ; the alli^mtor is ehielly found 
beyond the colony, but tho iguana, the cobra di 
capello, putV-adder, anti ottict snakes avo found in 
tlio colony. ^ Insect life is also abundant. Flights 
of locusts and swann-s of caterpilkra occasitmally 
pass through a district. The honey-ljce is exten- 
sively foiuid even in desci-t parts; the ‘white ant’ 
( termites) covcm the face of the land with its habi- 
tations, which are from. 2 to 4 feet in height. 

The botany of the Cape lins long heon a subject 
of great interest. It is proliuble that no single 
country in the world luw contributed so largely to 
European con-servatorles and gardens ns tho Capo 
of Good Hope— sending such handsome flowering 
shrubs as the pelargoniums, heaths, protons, anil 
the lovely lmllM)u.s [dants of iiideie, aniaiylHdeie, 
and lilincete. Similar to the continent of Australia 
in many re.snects. South Africa ditt'ers from it in 
this, tliat it IS, relatively to area, nnieli viclier in its 
flora tiian Australia. Several plants are of higli 
mediciual value. Bot-nuists divide South Africa 
as follou-s: tropical region, from Algoa Bay to 
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Dekgoa Bay on tlie south-east coast ; south- wosteni 
region, from Oliplmiit’s River to Port Eliznhotlj j 
karroo region; coitiiiosito region, from Beaufort 
■^Ye.st not quite to the Orange River; ami this is 
folhiwecl by the Kalaliari region. 

Viticulture was iutroiluced l)y tlie early Dutch 
settlem at tho Cape in l(3r»;l; und in l(j88 tliis 
inilustry was further devolonecl by tlio Huguenot 
refugees. The last .statistical returns of the vine- 
yards of tlie colony, taken in 1880, show that there 
were tUciv about 60,000,000 vines iir tho Cape 
Colony, covering 20,000 acres of land. Tlie cliniate 
of the sontli-western jiart of the colon, v is said to 
excel that of any other couiitiy for vitieulturc ; 
only certain parts of California and of Southern 
France enjoy a eUmaie similar, hwt not equal to 
that of the south-wesU'rn part of the Capo Coloiiv. 
The pi’odnctix'o power of the Cape \’inoyai'd8 gi'oatly 
exceeds that of any oblicr country in the world; and 
the quality of the juice of the (jape grapes i« also 
superior to that of the European grajics. ^YhUe 
10,000 vine.s in Franco produced 18;} hectolitres; 
Certnauv, 2-t ; Switzerland, 42 ; United States, 14^; 
Au.stralia, 14-J; tlie coast districts of the Cape 
Colony produced 8Ci ; and the inland districts, 178, 
It is said that many farmers in the inland distriots 
ohtain aniumlly as much as 5 loagnors (1 leaguer == 
127 imnovial gallons = little movo tlian Sif hecto- 
litres) rvom 1000 vines, which amounts to tno enor- 
mous yield of 287 hectolitres pur 10,000 vinos. 
Ilitiiorto tho maminilatioii of Cape wiiios lias been 
so generally dofoetivo that the oxoellonb exooptioiis 
to this rule have hoon swamped uikIgt thu oiaithot 
‘Capo wines,’ Witii suoli mavvollons natural 
advantages to hogiu with^ it is quite ovuloiit that 
Capo u’iiieH ami Capo raisins niiist yet take a liigh 
place in general esumation, 

Tobacco is oxtuiisivoly grown in certain dis- 
tricts, Imfc not iir sudicioiit quantity to moot tlie 
demands of the colony. Dagga, or wild hemp, 
is indigenous, and was snioKod by the natives 
huforo tobacco w’as introduced amimg them. Tho 
olimato of tho colony is favourable to tho growth 
of fruit, llusidos the indigenous ‘ Cape goosoberry,’ 
apples, peavH, llgH, apricots, peaches, oranges, 
' naavtj o.s ’ ( Mandaiin oranges ), limes, poniegrana tus, 
quincos, hnuanas, walnuts, and almonds are to ho 
found in tlie orcliards and gardens of tlio colony. 
Presorving fruit, as pvaetisediii America, miglit he 
extensively canted out in South Africa. 

_ Manufactures have not aa yet been oxtou- 
siyely doveloped, Tim timber of tho colony is 
suited for wagon-iuakiiig and for artielos of furni- 
ture ; and these trades liavo been largely carried 
oil. A cnmiuoneeiuenb lias been made in the 
mnnufaetiirc of woollen fabrics. The manufacture 
(if leather has been carried on for Rcveral years 
at Capetown, Port I'llizahotli, and (Irahamstown. 
Pre.serving lenthor and making soap had long been 
iiraelised by the old colonial fatnilios at their farms. 
Fi-shiug is earriccl on in all the hays which indent 
the civast. 'I'he value of salted or cured lish ex- 
ported in 1884 was £10,200. Valuable dopo.«ils of 
guano are found on the .small ishimls along the 
West coast of the eolonj'. Tho aiimial rovunuc 
derived from leasing those guano islands, was 
£7110 in 1887. 

Tho diseoveiy of diamonds in tho Hopctowii 
district of tlio colony in 181)7, which was cou- 
linncd in 1809, pvodiiood a Ijcncficial eilect on Cajie 
Colony and on South Africa generally. No diamoiul- 
ininc 1ms been found in Hopetown district, hut 
dinmoiuls were found along the Vaal River for a 
cqnsiderahle distauec and on both hanks of tho 
river. The triangle hetween tho junction of tlio 
Van! and tlio flart River yielded a good many 
diamonds to the early diggers, who spread tliem- 
solves over the whole country prospecting, and 


will) wore assisted in their eilorts hy tho natives, 
wlio collected all kinds of pebbles in the hope that 
thu white man would buy them. In 1870 tlioro 
were some 10,000 diggers on tho Vaal Kvvev bo- 
tween llobroii and Helmnolo— the majority working 
between Klip-drift, now Rarkly West, and the 
junction of tlie Vaal and Hart rivers. In tho 
end of 1870 the ‘ dry digmngs ’ wore discovered at 
a plaeo called Du Toitn Pan, about half-way 
between the Vaal and Modder rivers. In 1871 
diamonds wove discovered on a kopje., or eoiiieal 
liill, a little over two miles from Du Toil’s Pan. 
A'rusli’of diggers nt once took place; ‘claims’ 
worn selected and marked out ; and in the course 
of time the whole bill was removed from its jdace, 
and diamonds \>eing found in the hard ‘ blnc-stnlV’ 
wbioli ivas at first taken for stone, operations were 
carried on below tlie level of the HuiTounding 
country till a deep irregular hasin-shaped (juany 
or open mine lias taken the place of tlie lormor 
kopje or hill. The original area inclosed for the 
mine was about eleven statute acres ; hut suecossivo 
slly.H of loose earth on the sides — the removal of 
wliicli from the working.s has entailed immenso 
outlay— have widened the area, so that tho mine 
now cover.s some ‘2r> or 80 acres, Round tins 
mine — tho richest in tlio world~tlie town of Kim- 
hevley has been formed, fivftt in canvas, then in 
corrugated iron, and afterwards in woll-imilt and 
substantial houses. Tlioro was not a drop of water 
near this mine when it was discovoved, hut wells 
wore sunk, water found, and sold to the diggers liy 
tlio bucket ami by tho cask. For sumo years tho 
towii of ICiniborloy has enjoyed a full supiily of water 
brouglib in piping from tho Vaal River some twenty 
miles distant, Tliis n-as a work of groat onteriirisu 
and skill, and was successfully eavriod out ly a 
ininb-stock company. Tho suecessful woll-slnkliig at 
ICiniborloy gave an lin]iotus tlirougliout many parts 
of tho colony to this mctlmd of obtaining a MUjijdy 
of water. At first tho liealth of ‘ tho Camii’ was 

not good, a low fover— cliinatio and tyiihoid jiro- 

vailed, but latterly, iiniirovod drainage, idontiful 
supply of water, with almnilance of fruit ami 
vogotablos by tlio railway (wliioh reached Kim- 
lierloy in 188o), have oonilnncd to render the town 
noarly as healthy as tlie salubrious ceuntry by 
wlilch it is surrounded. Resides tlio Du 'hilt's 
Pan and Kiinberloy mines there are Do Boer’s 
mine and Rnltfontein mine. The (lontvos of Kim- 
boi'loy and De Boer’s mines ai'e exactly one mile 
apart ; tho centres of De Boor’s and Du Toil’s Pan 
just over two milos, whilst tlio eiuitvcs of Du Toil’s 
Pan and Biiltfoiitein lire less than throo-quartors 
of a mile. Tims, a cirehi three and a lialf miles 
in diaiiieter inelo.ses the whole of tho four mines, 
which taken together are wnnotiniOH known oh the 
‘Diamoml-liold.s.’ A depth of over 600 foot lias 
been reaoliod in tho Kimhorloy inino ; 800 foot in 
Bultfoiiteiii ; and over fiOO feet in Du Toil's Pan 
and Do Beer’.s. 

At first ‘claims’ worn worked by individual 
(liggoas ; but the difliculties eoimootod n’itli mining 
led to comhination, and coinpauie,s supomedod tho 
lii’St_ diggers — these oonipanies, more recently, 
coining under a process of amalgamation, the 
nltimatc object;^ of wliioli is no doubt to lesson 
e.vponsc of working, aiul esjiaeinlly to regulate tlie 
‘ outjiut ’ of diamonds, wUeuBoever a practical mono- 
poly Ims been secured. Tlio labour at the diamond- 
iniues, from the first, has boon done by tho natives, 
many of whom travel groat distanees for tho sake of 
the wages given at Kimberloy. At tho end of 1880 
it was said tluit tlioro wore in actual employment 
at tho four mines, 11,055 natlvos and 14‘25 white 
men. Illicit diamond buying, or ‘J.D.B.'as it is 
usually called at tlio mines, lias always prevailed 
owing to tlio smallness and groat value of tho 
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iliainoiuls, and the facilities winch wove aftbi-ded 
for theft hy the earlier methods. ' Trapping ’ by 
detectives is legalised, and any one can ho arrested 
f>n suspicion of liaving in Ins or her jiosscssion n 
rongli diamond without a license. The ‘Com- 
pound System’ — i.o. housing the native workoi's 
in largo inclosed compounds, and preventing theii* 
leaving the promises for any reason till their period 
of ongagement, say throe months, lias expired, 
is said to have reduced the numher of diamonds 
stolen j hut it is holioved that a large nninher ai'c 
still lost to tlie owners of the mines. The ‘ Star 
of Africa,’ valued at £10,000, was found in iMmaiw- 
sion of a native in 1800. Tlic lincst Sonth Africau 
diamond is the ‘ Porter-Riiodes diamond,’ foniul in 
1880, and valnocl at £00,000. A yellow stone of 
302 carats was found in 188i in Do Beer’s mine ; 
another, ‘128J: carats, quite as large as a hen’s egg, 
and said to he the largest diamond in the woilu, 
was found in the same mine in 1888. Owing to its 
yellow eolour, this immense stone was valued at 
only £3000 at the mine. The total value of the 
diamonds sent from all the diamond-mines and 
diggings during the years 1880-86 inclusive, wiia 
£21,018,9-14. The smallest output was in 1885, 
owing to the fall of loose earth into the mine at 
KimhorJey, wlion it amounted to £2,228,680. The 
largest «mtput was in 1881, when it reached 
£4,176,202. For nine months of 1887, the returns 
wore £3,120,250. 

'riio similarity of the geological formatwm of 
Kouth Africa and Australia attracted attention 
after tlio discovery of gold in the latter country, 
(.jold liad previously hcon fouu<l in dilleront parts 
of tho colony and beyond it, hut not in large 
quantities. While tliousands of Capo colonists 
have heen attracted to tho Transvaal gold-mines, 
gold-digging has been carried on for some time in 
tho Kuysua distrlot in tho cxtroiiio south of tho 
Capo Colony. Althoiigli found over an extensive 
arna, tho alluvial gold was nub got in sulilcioiit 
quantity to pay tho individual diggov. It was at 
first feared that tlio gold had hcon Irrought from 
a distance and spread over this region, hut numer- 
ous gold-yielding quartz-reefs have since been dis- 
oovorod, Shipinonts of Knysna gold have already 
taken placo, althougii nut on a largo scab. In the 
north of tho colony gold was found in 1887 at a 
place called J^ookooiinard, in Griqnaland West. 

Copper is found throughout tlio district of Namn- 
qnaland. It \vas discovere*! two centuries ago, 
hut the oflbrts wliicli wevo then made to turn it 
to account wore unsuccessful. A Capehtwn firm 
shipped tho llrsb 11 tons of copper ore in 1862. 
In 1886 tho o.\porb was 28,429 tons of ore. The 
princii)al mining-station is Ooklop, 90 miles from 
Port Nolloth, with which it is connecteil hy 
a raihvay. Tlio Concordia mines avo tho only 
ones nt present at work, although there are many 
other conpor-miiios in the district. 

Coal lias 1)0011 found in the Stovmberg rang© of 
mountains over an extensive district, but is at 
present worked only at Moltono and Iiidwe. As 
tho coal is found in the mountain, no shaft needs 
to bo sunk— tlio seam is followed by tunnelling 
into tlio billsidc. The work is done >vith picks, 
no blasting being necessary. Stormberg coal is at 
present used on tho castorii railways of tlio colony'. 
Trial borings have been in progress for some time 
past in the Camdeboo Mountains, near Beaufort 
West, and otlior places in the western districts} 
but albliougli coal lias been met with in nearly all 
the borings, noitlior its quality nor its tliickness of 
seam encourages tho hope of tho existence of a large 
coal-mine in tho Western Province of the colony. 
Tlio price of Stomborg coal, supplied to govera- 
monb, is IGs. per ton j Inclwe coal, 258. jier ton., 

Iron ores of many I’avieties, and somo very rich. 


aro abundant in several places ; liiit the colonial 
iron lias nowhere, as yet, been smelted and wovkeil 
by colonial coal. Lead ore has been found near 


the Orange River, anti elsowliere, and zlncblende 
occura in varioits places. .Sandstones, suitable for 
hiiilding, are widely dUtrihiiteil, and the hard stone 
suitable for iiiillKtuiics is specially abundant on tlic 
Stormberg. Marble of very beautiful colour, and 
handsomely mottled, is found in many parts ; and 
themaniteof the Pearl is especially line anti durable. 

There are extensive and valuable salt-pans 
throughout the colony. The ‘ pan ' is a ilepression 
holow tho adjacent country, the bottom of wliicii is 
impregnated with salt. ^*116 salt is dis-solved by 
min ; when the rainy seastui p/isse.s, the watci' Is 
ovaporatwl hy the heat of tho .sun, when the salt- 
crystals roniain and are scrajied oil' with spades. 

Manganese ore occurs on the ranges of tlie penin- 
sula on which Capetown Is situated, and also on 
the Drakenstidit Mountains. About 30 miles from 
Capetown a private comjiany has opened a iniiie, 
Avliich yields from 70 to 90 per cent. Garnets, 
both red and green, are foiiiul in tlio iiorth-ivcst, 
and especially on the Vaal Kiver. In both 
the Orange and Vaal rivers tliere are numerous 
agates of many colours and shades. Then tliere is 
also found in Griquaiand West a remarkably liaiid- 
Kome ornainoiital stone, which came into notice 
in London dui-ing tho Colonial Exlilliition, usually 
calleil crocidolite, hut which is a pseiulo-crooido- 
litc. It is a species of fibrous quartz, and wlion 
properly cut it displays a distinct ray of llgJit down 
tho centre. Vast quantities aro l)eing wovkcil up 
into jewelry. In 188.5, 72,1.30 lb. of crocidolite 
wore exported, and in 1886 the export was 103,326 
tons. Cairngorms, quart/, crystal^ ainotliyst, rose 
quart/, red and yellow jaspers, striped anil clouded 
jaspers, aro all found In the colony, Ciialcodony 
is very abundant on tho Orange and Vaal rivers. 
Bloodstone is found on tho Orange Biver, and 
prehnite, a mineral of bcautifiil soa-greeii colour, 
and very handsome as an ornamental stone, is 
found in many districts. 

During the ton years' 1870-77 to 
183.5-8C tho revenue of tho colony roao from 
£1,318,341 to £3,317,310 (1885)5 the oxpondituro 
varied from £3,640,632 ( 1877 ) to £6,346,453 { 1883). 
Tho debt rose from £6,028,050 to £21,171,854. 
'riio imports, which wore £5,158,348 in 1877 (of 
which £4,009,310 came from tho United Kingdom), 
in 1882 were £9,372,010, and in 1888, £3.799,261. 
The exports in 1877 were £5,356,888 (of which 
£5,022,372 wore for tho UaiC-cd Kingdom); in 1882, 
£8,606,800; in 1887, £7,635,037. In order of im- 
portance tho chief exports in 1886 were— diamonds 
(£3,604,766), wool (£1,080,432), copper ore 
(£659,328), ostrlch-featliow (£.640,2,30), hides and 
skins (£397,091), angora hair (£232,134), wine 
(£23,426). 

Government . — ^Tlie colonial government consists 
of a governor, noiiuiiated hy the crown, wlioao term 
of oflice usually extends to six yeara. Ifis salary 
a« govonmr, paid hy tire colony, is £5000 per 
annum. Ho is a-ssisted hy an cxecutii'o council of 
wliich he is the president, consisting practically of 
the ministry for the time. There are live oflice.s 
in the Cape ministry — tlie ctdonial .secretary, the 
treasurer of tlio colony, tho attorney-general, tho 
coinmissioiier of crown-lands and public works, 
and tlio seci-etaiy for native allairs. Tliese minis- 
ters have the rigfit to sit and speak in either brancli 
of the legislature, but may vote only in tliat branch 
to which they have been mdii'idually elected. The 
meetings of tne council aro convened by tliegoVernor. 
The salaries of ininistera are £1600 per annum, with 
£2M adiUtional to tho prime-minister. 

;Tho Lower House, or House of Asseniblj’, at tlie 
Cape, '.coiteists of seventy -six members. Cape- 
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town aiul Kijubovley !«5!nl cacb four momlicraj hinusolf by tii« lulvico of liis oolonial ministry. 

Temlulaiul and Gii«iualiind E»Kt each one mem- Sir Burtlo 1‘Vcro was inclinod to consult tlio 

her; nndthirty-tliiocj divisions of tbo colony return niinislcrK as liigli comniisHionm-. Sir llorcules 
two jucinbcvs uach, Tho Uvi'd’ Himso, or Uobins«m ondoavoiired to take tins oi)iiosito ctnirso. 

lativo Coinioil, consists of twontv-oiie iiiombers. Capo iiolithdnn.s are also divicUal on tins (luostioii. 
will) aro elected by oij'lit ciksIcs or aeebioiiH, into Some urge blie contiimanco of the dual system, 
whicli Uio colony lues Ijocu divided for luglHlativo with tho dear umlerstaniliiig tliat as liigli corn- 
council ijurpoacs. The House of ABseiably ia iiiiasioiier as >yoll as ^fovcinor, tlui iioldor of tlie 
piuoly eloctivo ; in tlie Upper IIouho tho sinnlo duplex ottices should submit IninKolf to local 

exeeptiou is tho duuvmau or president of tlio wlojiiul gtiidance aud adyicei otlnns iiigci the 

council, wlio is the chief justice of tho colony, Hcparathm of tlie fimctions liy the apiioiiitmeiit 
vx of/kio. Ho lias power bo tako part in any of an iniperiai ohicor to tho work of higli eoin- 
debate that may arise, and tho ciwtiug vote luksioiier or govonior-gouernl, and of a second 
only when ttio votes arc equally divided. The oHicer to bo constitutional governor of tho Cajio 
qualitication for onfcoring tho Houbo of Asnembly Colony. 

is idouUcttl with that of a voter. To enbor tlio if/V/ory.— Tho Capo of Cood Hope avus liist 

U]iper Honso, a man must bo possessed of iinmov- rounded by tho rortugnoso voyager and diseovoior 
able property u’ithiii tlio c<»iony of tho value of IJnrtlioUnnOAv Diaz- in biSli. b’ov a century and 
di2000. fembor.s of both Houhos roHiding more a half the Capo AV(i« used oeeasionally by I’ortu- 
tlian 10 miles from tho place whci-o parliament gueso, English, and Dntcli niavinoiH, engaged in 
nssombles nro entitled tn inileago and £1 per day. tho oaMtcvu ocean-bvadu. They obtained fresh 
Tliu francliise in tliu Cape Cohmy ia oxerci.sed by Avator under Table Mountain, and wore able to 
the following iiersons : ( I ) The oeeijpier for twelve imrcliaao cattle and shecji from the luitives. 
months of a house, AYivvehouBt), »hop, or other build- Two English luhmvivls, in tho tiiuo of .lames L, 
iiig, of tho value of £25, (2) The joint-oceupiov, landed ami took possession of ‘ tlie South African 
whoso sliaro is of the value of not less than £‘2r>. coast and wintiuont,' No after stop, liowoyer, u as 
(3) Tho recipient for nob less than twelvemonths , taken by tlio ICuglish goveviuucut to ratify Uur 
of aalary or wages at the rate of not less than £<">() j act of Admirals Sliillingo and Eitz-llcrbort— tho 
jior annum, or of £25 per aumiin with Imard and ' latter an aiiccatoi' of the Earl of t'amarvon, It 
lodging. Voters are entitled to he registtjved in , wits not till ld52 that the Ihiteli i'iast India 
more tlian otio division, This franchise avus modi- ; Company, mider chartov granted by tho StatoH- 
fled in 1S87, so that native A'otois should no longer : gonoval of tho United Provinces of Holland, look 
be able to bring forward theiv shave w a comAimnal j posawsiou of Table Ihtv, establishing a fort and 
or tribal lioidihg os qualifying, in whole or in part, I occupying the lands Hlcirtiiig tho foot of Tahlo 
to oxoroiso the franchise.'^ l^icli votei-s had for a j Mountain. Tho primary object of tlio soLtlement 
eonsidevahlo \>erh«.l enjoyed tlio colonial fraucUiso. was not colouisatnm, but the supply of thu Com- 
The Capo Colony is divided into sixty-live divl- j pany’s A'ussels on thoir yoyagoH to and from tlio 
eions or conntics, in each of whioli there is a divi- eastern archipelago. It was in tho nature of things, 
Biunal coumiil elected every thvco yeai's, which ia however, that a lo\-oly and fruitful country wlnm 
ompoAvorod to levy rato.s and manage tho business discovered should bo gradually oultivatudj ami 
of the division. ’iTic ohnirman is the civil com- this wim done midor tho ausi>ices of tho Company, 
uilaaioiier of the division, who is iwnally also the and on very unfavoumhle terms to tho imllviduat 
resident magistrate. Ttio large towim arc under settler. Tfieie look plaoe a ehroiiie uonlliet ho- 
imiyors and tuAvn-coimeiisj smaller towns have j tAveen the Dutch East India Comiian.v and tho early 
nittuicipul oouucita i aud A'illages have managoment j settlers, whose indiustrial oiroris wuio liampored 
hoards. Couneillors arc oleoted for three yearn, and rorulured alnuwt nugatory by tlio (lompaiiy’H 
ami go out by rotation. 1 repressive and immopoHsing niUi. Apiioabiig yo- 

i’ov tlio adiuinistratioii of justice, tbere arc linid j peatedly and in vain to iieiidquavtei's in Iloltaml, 
conictH and justices (if the peace for minor cases the lamlwanl population wore in aetiial riilteilion 
tiirougiiout the distnets of ciAch division orcimnty; when, at the_ cud of tho IStli eeutnvy, evonls in 
tlioii tiiere is tho leHulont magistrate of enoli divi- , Euhipean polities exlnndod (lieir inlliiem'o to tho 
Sion, for adjudieatiiig in more sciions ca.ses, and j Cape. TTie Ereiieli liaving ciuitjueiod Holland, 
for comineting preliminary examinations of cases ; tho Stmlthohler ttlm I'liiu'.o of Urungvi) llud to 
Avliieli go bofdie tho superior courts, Avliicli nit at j England, wbenj lie made a treaty witii the English 
icimhorloy, GrahiimstoAvn, ami Caj[»etown — tho lust against the eommon eiioniy, llio Erencli, An 
being tlie supremo eOAAvt. There ik an np)M’.al from English licet was dvsputulied to hold the tkrpo for 
the Colonial Court to tlie IIouho of Lord.s. tho allie.s, the oiliciir.s in eliarge. Admiral Elpliin- 

A peculiar arraiigemcnb obtains for the discharge I stone and (leneral Craig, liaving been intriistod 
of general impei'ial (uueti'HW in South Africa. The j wUh a lotUiv to the Cape government from the 
governor of tlio Cape holds a coniiiiissioji as ‘ High j Prince of Orange, ilireeding tJiat tins EimliMli troojis 
CoininisHioner for South Africa,’ Avhich jm]M)scs on and ships slionld lie received as in alliance ivitli 
him A’ory impovtaufc duties, having refeveuwJ to the IloUaud, luul sent to pvoh'ct Ihe colony. TTie 
iiiLerests and Avcll-bciiig of coiuitries outside the local olliecr in cliiirgo of tliu (,.’a]iii, liowtu’cr, Kifiised 
Cape, As high connni.s,sio)ier, the governor of the to miogiiiso the letter of n rclitgcn prince— (ispcoi- 
coloiiy cmuluels the eiurespomlcnee between Her ally as he had no instructiou.^ frmu his iuuucuiato 
Majesty’.s govonimoiit and tho I'Veo State ami inasLer.s, the Dutch I.'la.st India Company, ylftcra 
Traiim'aal Uepiildics. Native torritories under short onga,gomnnt Ibe l-'miipany's oilicers asked foi' 
imperial adiiunislralion or protection luwe the an armislico, and aftei'Avards yielded to Hie Eiigli.sh 
colonial governor us chief adiiiiiiistrator or goA'or- force. Holding the country lor tlie allies, .England 
iioJ', in his cajiacily of higli comiiiissioiior. The Imiiilcd hack the Cape to lloliainl at the Peace of 
salary of .-CIUUO per niimim is paid to the high Amiens in liJOl. Eor .some four year.s tlie (kiue 
commissioner, not from tho iinjierial hut tho aa-us a Dutch colony, under tlie govermnent of tlie 
colonial exclieqnor. Tins function has had a Netlierlaiul.s, mid not und(.T the India (kmijiaiiv. 
(liMturhing and projudicial ellcct on purely Cape AVhcii Avar hroke out again in Europe, an expedi- 
Colony polities. It iw a question about AA'hich bioii under Sir David Hnird AVas despatched to ro- 
tlievo bus been cliirorcnco of oi>mimA among capture thu f 'ape, in order to prevent a station of 
ofiicials, us to wlictlier ns higli cuininisnioiicr tho such impori-ance from falling into the liaiids of tliu 
governor of the Cape must cuiiBult and guide enemy. Tlic Engli.sli force imiiihered some dOOO 
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iiion j tlu! Dutch unfler General Janssens, com- 
posed of Uataviaii and colonial forces, consisted of 
about 3(100. An engagement took place, tlie in- 
vading fuvcG advancing imdev a heavy iive, bore 
down all opposition. General Janssens retreated 
and took up a strong position among the hills of 
Sir Lowry’s Pass. Tlie English general, now in 
p(|Hsession of Capetown, opened coinmnnicatioiis 
with General Janssens, and was nob unwilling to 
make tlio ternm of Ids submission liberal and 
generous. For some years tlie Cape seems to have 
been regarded by the Britisli government as teeiini- 
cally under temporary occupation as a conquered , 
territory; bub wlion the European wav was con- ' 
eluded a eonventioii was entered into ( 1814) wliere- j 
by the Capo Colony, so far as European jjolitics | 
were concerned, was recognised as belonging to 
England. Other Dntcli possessions were also made I 
oyer to England at the same time ; on the Britisli ! 
side £6,000,000 .sterling was paid to Holland, I 

Tiio true Idstory of tlie Cape as a colony may bo j 
said to begin with the close of the rule of 'the 1 
Diitoli East India Company. Tlio old vexatious ! 
vestrietioii.s wore remoi’cd from the burglier.s, and 
iiidnsbry and trade at once received a .stimulus — 
especially by tlio oncouiagomonb wliicli was given 
to reaving woul-beaviug sheep— against which, liow- 
ever, great prejudice was for .some time entertained 
by the more ignorant favmcr.s. At first all power 
and antliority were vested in the governors of the 
colony ; and tlio country oives much to tlie ability 
and piililic spirit of the men who first filled tliis 
oflioe. In 18‘1 j an executive council was appointed 
to a.ssisb the governor. In 1835 the first legislative 
eouiicil was constituted — one half being govern- 
ment ollicers, tlio oblior half nominated by the 
governor and approved by the crown. In 1850 
this council was luithorisecl to take the necessary 
steps to introduce representative goveriiiiient, ami 
in 1853 an order in council was issued, provid- 
ing for tlie creation of a colonial pavliumeiib, con- 
sisting of a House of Assembly and Legislative 
Council. In 1872 ‘responsible government’ was 
conceded. Thus political and social cliaiigea and 
improvomoiits have been inaugurated iii the colony 
in a comparatively short period, which have 
taken liuiuireds of years to work out in European 
countnes, Nor must it bo forgotten that this 
elevating and oiifraiichising work was not confined 
to a section of the popnlatioii. In 1826 an order 
in council was issued declaring tliab all natives 
who wore not slaves were on the same footing 
ns Europeans before the common law. And tlie 
slaves at tlio Capo wero also omancipfLted, along 
with those in other British possessions, in 1838. 

It is not mice.ssai'y to refer nt length to what are 
known as the Kalllr wars. Tlio (litliculticH con- 
nootod with the governmonb of tlio Cape Colony 
have liad voferonco to two laws of population — 
wliioh liavo been in active operation since our 
earHc.st connection with the colony. The Euro- 
pean population wa.s steadily moving iiortliM’ard ; 
tlie native population was witli equal regularity 
moving southward. The non-recognition of those 
two laws oil tlio part of those responsible for the 
peace of the conn try lias been tlie real cause not 
only of much disappointment and vexation, but 
also of outrage, fdoodsliod, and vast expense, 
Then the contact of siieli jieoplo as the Kaffirs, 
will) wore given to war, and u'ero jiassionatoly fond 
of cattle-mting, with colonists wliose cattle were 
frequently allowed to wander uiihevded night and 
day over the prairie grazing-ground, could not but 
be attended with some nnioniit of conflict and 
recourse to arms. The constant recuvrenco of 
these wars, liowei'er, was oiving nob only to a war- 
like spirit in the tribes, bub to the fact that tribal 
rule becomes obsolete and inefficacious when any 
90 
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considerable number of Enroi>eans appear in a 
native territory. The new wine of European 
civilisation, Avith its written accounts, mortgages, 
and bills cimiiiig up for adjudication, eaiuiot be 
contained in the olil bottles of unlettered Bantu 
chieftaiiisliip. Several of the colonial wars 
sprang from tlie reluctance of the imperial govern- 
ment to recognise this need for substituting on- 
lightened administration for tribal nile. Thus the 
same country liad to be confjuered again and again. 
Sir Benjamin Durban in 1834, and Sir George 
Grey (1854-62), endeavoured to imiircs-s on the ini- 
pevia! government that the way of peace was in 
the iiii)terial ndministriition of native territories, 
and not in alternately fighting them ami letting 
them alone. It was the policy of the Scnnlen 
ministry to devote the ellbrt.s of the colonial 
government to strictly colonial administration 
within tlic colony, leaving native territories under 
imperial administration. The policy of their suc- 
ccssor.s, the lTpington-S|)rigg ministry, was to 
annex native territories to tiie colony, to govern 
! the colony itself by conslitiitional government, and 
the native territories bv paternal or personal gov- 
ormnent, administered by the colonial government. 
With the exception of Pondoland, the whole of the 
native tevvitwics between Natal and the Cape 
Colony n'ere, in aceonlance with the policj' of the 
latter Cape ininistrv, annexed to the Capo Colony 
ill 1885. . 

Soothe Ofiioial Handbooks by Noble (1886), and Silver's 
Handbook; Greswell, Ouy Sonfh African A’wipire (1885) ; 
Maokeiizk, Austral Africa (1887); Wilmot and Chase, 
Hisiora of Cape Colony (18G0) ; Theal’s llislory of Houlh 
Africa (1888). 

Canefleue, Bai-tistk Honohio Haymond, 
Frcneli antlior, was born at Mameilles in 1802 ; and 
' in 1821 CHino from Aix to Paris to complete his 
Juridical coni-se, but from 1830 devoted hiinsolf to 
literature. He died '2.3d December 1872. A bit of 
an historian, a bit of an antiquary, and a bit of 
a politician, Capefigiio avuh fimt and foremost a 
romanticist. Tlic best of liis inmimerablQ ivorks, 
which fill nearly a Imudred volumes, was nlinost 
the first — Jlisfoirc dc Philippe Auguste ( 1829). 

GujMiC IlJiytlCll, or Le Cap (formerly called 
Citpc Friinmis and Cape Henri), a seaport town of 
Haytij on its north const, 90 miles N. of Port nu 
Prince, It has a good harbour, considerable 
foreign trade, and is a bishop's see. Pop. about 
12,000. 

Caiic Horn, &c. See Horn (Cape), i!vc, 

Gapclill {Mallotus v-illosus), the only fipecio.s of 
a genu.s heloiigiiig to the Halmon family, and nearly 
related to the smelt. It is one of the smallest 
niombers of the family, lives on the sea-bottom off 
tlie northern coasts of tlio Atlantic, comes to the 
surface to spawn, and furiiislie.s one of the most 
important parts of the cod’s food in northern remons. 
Vast shoals occur periodically otf Newfoundlaqil, 
ami are much used as bait in tlia eod-fishery. The 
capelin is eaten fvosli in Iceland, and is soinetinies 
imported in dried form into Britain. The flavour is 
pleasant, and .suggests affinity with herring rather 
than Avith .salmon, 

Capcll, Edward, Shakespearean commentator, 
Avas born near Bury St Edmunds in 1713, He Avas 
educated at Bury and Catherine Hull, Cambridge, 
and in 1737 Avns appointed deputy-inspector of plays, 
in 1745 groom of the prlvy-chaniber. His oflicinl 
duties alloAved him ample time for his favourite 
studies, Avhieh re-sulted in 1768 in his edition of 
Shakespeare in ten volume.s, the Avork of tiventy 
years. In 1774 ho nuhlished the first volume of lus 
commentary, but this part Avas recalled, and the 
Avliole ptiblislied in 1783, ns Notes and Various 
Headings to Shakespeare (3 i-ols.). Capell lived a 
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vcvy secluded life at Loudon and Hastings, and 
died early in 17B1, Tlie best jiovtion of his fine 
library lie boq^ncatlied to Tiinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He wns an acute textual ciitic, though his 
abilities arc spokeii of with contempt hy Farmer 
and Di' Johnson. Others again gave liim the ei'etlit 
of many of the notoH of Stoevons. 

('npclla, Mautianus Minkus Felix, a learned 
author who lloiiriahed most probably in the second 
half of the 5th century, wa« born in the north of 
Africa. The work which lias prcserveil liisnanie to 
jrosterity i.s tho Satificon, a liiud of eneyclojMwIia, 
tiighly c.steeniod during the middle ages as a work 
of reference. It is written in a metlley of prose 
and verso, and is full of omious loaniing. Of its 
nine books, tbe first two are an allegory, Ve Nvptiis 
Philolof/ifc ct j\Icvi'.urii, while tlio reiiiaiiiing .seven 
are devoted to the ‘1il)eral arts:’ granmiar, dia- 
lectics, rhetoi'ic, geometry, aritlimotic, astronomy, 
and music, Tlio liest editions arc those of Kopp 
(18.30) and liyssonliai dt { A jins-sago in hook 
viii, , that oh astronomy, is romarkablo o-s con- 
taining more than. a hint of the true theory of 
the solar system. As (!o[ieniicuH knew Capella, 
and ([notes from him, it has hoeii siiggasted that 
probably he derived the fir.st idea of his doctrine 
from this writer. 

flapeUai a bright star of tbe lirst magnitude, 
on the left shoulder of tlio northern constellation of 
Auriga, 

4Japc of CioO<l Hope, poimlarly regarded as 
the most southerly promontory of Africa, though it 
is half a degree to the north of Cftpe Agulhas, 
which fonn.s tbe turning-point from south to cost 
on the voyage from ICui' 0 |ie to Iiulin. This cele- 
brated promontory is in 34“ 22' S. lat., and 18“ 20' 
F. long., being the termination of 'Pahlo Mountain, 
which, as it recodes towards tho bay of its own 
immo, rises from the height of lOOO feet aliove the 
sea to tliat of 3582. On the north it forim 'Table 
Ihiyi on tho Avest it sliuts in False Hay and 
Hiuum’s Hay, 'I'he Cape (os' it ta called wtr 
excellence) was disc'oi’orcd and doubled by Diaz 
((pv.), a Portugiiesu navigator, as early as 1486 — six 
years heforo Columbus, in aiming at the same goal 
bj' 11 . dill'orent route, led tlio way to America. 
Owing to the dangers he had passeil through, he 
named it Caho ilc iodos los iormentos ( ‘ Capo of all 
the Storms’), hut John II. of Portugal ronanieil 
it Caho (le Buena Esjtemnm {‘Cajic of (tooil 
Hopo’), Hub it was only in 1407 tliab Vasco da 
Caina lealiaed the value of Dia/’a diseovei'y, hy 
rounding it on his adventurous voyage from Lisbon 
to Calicut. 'The result was not merely to open a 
now ohannol for the tralTic of the East, but also to. 
transfer trading .siipeiioiity from the ropublica of 
Italy to tliD states of Western Europe. ' 

Capercailzie, or CAi*i5itCAiLUE, also called 
Wood-grouse, or Cock of the Woods ("Peti'oo uro- 
qcdlus), the largest of the gallinaceous birds' of 
Europe. It is a species of Groiiso (n.v,),. almost 
eqiuil in size to the turkey ; the male, Avhicli is 
about a third larger than the female, somctiiiies 
weighing Tifteoji poniuts or- more. Tn figure and 
appcaiunco it miudi rescinldes tho hltuikeock, but 
the wale has a vmmdcd, not forked tail, and elon- 
gated hend-feuthers. The genornl colour of tlio 
adult male is brownish black, minutely fi-cckled 
Avith grayisli wliito and with lighter brown; the 
quill-foatliors dark brown ; the tail-featlicre nearly 
black, some of the longer tall-covevts on tlic swlca 
of the tail tipped Avith wliito ; the ebest is of a 
shining dark greon j tliero is n small scarlet patch 
of naked skin above tlie eye, and the bill is whitish. 
Tlio goncral colour of the female and of young 
males is davkliroAvn, freckled Avitb yelloAvish brown ; 
the front of tho neck and the eheat are yellorvish 
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chestnut; and the featliors of tho under parts arc 
generally eilged Avith u’liito. 'I’lio foot are feathered 
to tlie toes, but these are naked. It is an inhabit- 
ant of piue-woods ; fcods on heriles, seeds, worms, 
insects, &c., and on the young slioots of tho pine, 
greatly preferring the fACotcli fir to the spruce ; 
occasionally also eating, at least in winter, tho 
buds of the hireli and other trees. Tlio females 
and young feed largely on iusocts and Avovms. The 
female makes her nest on tlio grouml, and lay.s 
fj-om six to twelve cgg.s, of a pale roddi-sh or 
yellou’ish brown, sjiotted with other shades of 
brown, and more than two inches long. Tho 
yonng birds keep by the mother till Avlntcr. Like 
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the blackcock, tho eanorcjiilzic is iiolygaiiious. In 
spring the males indulge in untiring love-soiif?, ami 
in grutesiiue play to attract tho lomales. Fights 
between rival i«alc.s arc of common oeeuvroiico. 
The geogiupliical disbrihubion is very cxlensivo : it 
is found on the pine-covorod mountains of all ])arts 
of Eumpo, from Spain and Italy almost to tho 
North Cape, and is abundant in tlie norlhorn jiarfs 
of Asia. It Avns at one time found liotli in Keotlaml 
and Ti-elaiid, but Avns comidetely oxtiriiated about 
the end of the 18tli or hcgiiining of the lOth cen- 
tury. Through the exertions, liowovcr, of tho Earl 
of liife and other nrojuiotors of groat Higlilaml 
estates, Imt particnJarly of tho Mar([uis of Hroad- 
albanc, it has again been restored to tho forosls of 
the Highlands of Scotland. H is very ea|ial)lo of 
domestication, and breeds readily, if allowed tlio 
range of a sjmee containing pine-trees. It is much 
astcomed for the table, and is imported from 
Swollen into London. Sec Hrown’s The Cajicr- 
cftillte *» Scutland ( 1879). 

€apc River, or llto mo SixiOviA (properly 
VuunkSy or iVanx), a river of Nicaragua, Avliicli 
after a genomlly north-east eourso of nearly 300 
niiles, enters the Carildican Sea, after forming 
.part of the honndary hetAvoon Honduras and Niea- 
rttgna. 

Capcrnaliill, meaning ‘ tlio village of Nalinni,’ 
was in tho tiiiio of our Saviour a prosperous plaeo, 
ami though called ' his own city,' ivas one of tho 
three u’hieh ho upbraided ‘ beeaiiso tlicy reponted 
not.’ 'The site generally aeceiited by jiilgrims and 
travolloi'S from the 4tli century onwards is that 
kiiOAvn as Tell Ifum, on the iiortli-wostern coast of 
tho Sea of Galilee, or Jjako of (icniiesaretli. Its 
ruins of hlttck basaltic stone cover an area of about 
half a milo long by a ipiarlor wide, and tlicre aro 
traces of a great synagogue. Condor bolioves that 
this place has no claim to be regarded as blic real 
site of Caiiornaum, but that Klian Minieli, besido 
the siiring Et 'Tineh, in the north-east corner of the 
phun of Uennesareth, is a muoli inoro likely site. 

Capers are the pickled (lowcr-buils of the capor- 
bush {Gapparis sjiuiosa). They have an agreoablo 
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piniffeuey ot tiiHtc, witli a Kligbt bitternesa, aiul 
nave long been in very general use as a eondiment 
and ingredient nf sanees, alei\g with boiled mutton, 
&(;. Tlmy are of a grayish-green colour, to improve 
which, however, copper is sometimes used; this, 
however, as in the case of other pickles (sets 
Ainn.TicuATioN ), rcndci-s them poisonons. — Tho 
caper-bnsh is a native of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, and is onltivatod in some parts of tlio south 
of Prance and in Italy, bub most of all in Sicily. 
It succeeds in the open air even at Paris, but in 
Ib'itaiu rc([iiires the aid of artificial boat. It is a 
trailing, rambling slinib, loving dry places, anil 
often growing on rocks or Avails. It begins to 
llower early in summer, and continues lloAveringtill 
winter, 'live huda are gatiiercd every morning, ami 
arc immoiliatoly put into vinegar and salt: at the 
end of tho aeasoii they are aovteil according to their 
size and colour (the greenest ami least ox|iandctl 
being the best). Tlie fruit is also pickled in the 
soutb of Italy, and in ottior eouiitrio.s both the 
buds and fruits of diflcront specio.s arc used in the 
same way. Yavions siibstitutesforcapcr.saresorne- 
times used, as tho ilowor-hnda and unripe fruits of 
tiio Indian (b'oas {Tropreolum majvs)s those of the 


»'»>).— The Cano Treo ( C<tmtmJ(nnniceHsis)t 
wIdeU grows thvonglunit the West Iwdlca, iu Soutli 
Amoriciv, and in Florida, is a small tree Avith a 
vQvy hard Avood. 


I Avere opened in 1885, and Uic public library and 
mnsciini, are close to the entrance of the avenue ; 
and the Fine Arts Gallery in New Street also faces 
the liotanic Ganlens. Stretching from the lower 
end of Grave Street to Adderley Street, there me 
tlie courts of law and the nlliccs of the chief dc- 
jHirtnients of the colonial government. Nearer the 
sen id the old cnstic, witli its ravelins, glacis, 
ditches, gate, sally-port, &c. Itis theinilitaiv lieacl- 
qnarters of the comiiiuridcr nt tho imperial forces 
and his staff. The Town-house in Greenniarkeb 
Srjnai'C is another sdmctnre irf the olden time, 'i'lie 
hcndmtartcre in South Africa of the Standard Rank 
is in Adderlcy Street, and is a large and handsenue 
.stone building. Tho railway station in the same 
street is also a liaiuLsoine structure. Tlie old Com- 
mercial Exchango caimot hold its own in proximity 
to tlicae more modern erections. The old ‘ stoeps.' 
or rnilcd-olF vernmlns, Avliich formerly blocked tlic 
siilo pavements of Capetown, have now almost 
disappcareil, and drainage and paving works me 
being earned on to complete the comfort of the 
residents. The city Ijas a regular supply of Avater, 
and is well lighted with ga-s. There arc .spacious 
mavketft genoraJly well aujipUed with fish, vege- 
tables, and fruit ; and public sales of produce, avooI 
ami featUera, &c., take place weekly. The miblic 
tralfic of Capetown is carricil on by omnibuses, 
trani-cai-s, and cabs. 

The earliest conception of the Europeans jn 
Rcttling at the Cape was to make it a place of call 


Capotinil Pyuastjb the tlnm l-rankish ^ iiighor sense, the Capetown Harbour Roard, 

dynasty, foiimicd by Hugo Capet \u 11H7. the ej-ecting the breakAvater and constructing the 

ui,i<i\niiiii Mnnnh Iins nn.oTi derived from the i.al.., Tnltlo Uav n. idnee of call for 


dynasty, founded by Hugo Capet lu 11H7. the 
sumaiiie Cnpot has been derived from cappn, the 
' monk’ll hood.’ which ho wove as lay ahhob of St 
Martin do 'rours. Soon after tlie rise of the 
Canotkin dynasty, Paris hcoarno its capital. With 
tin) llonso of Oajjob tlie history of Franco may 
really ho said to begin; and it ruled I ranee till 
IS'iH, wlum the crown passed to the House of 
Valois, See Fkanck. 

(JapCtOWlh the capital of Capo Colony, is situ* 
ated between the novtli base of Tabic Mountain and 
Table Ray, in 33* f)5' 8. lat., 18* 28' E, long, llic 
view of tlie town from the bay, witli llio steep ami 
massive mountain eiosc liehind it, is mo.st imposing, 
and tho first ljn|)re.ssiun of it never leaves the nimd 
of tho voyager. Another prospect equally stnking , 
is (hat wiiidi opens U]: to the traveller \vho ascends i 
behind Capetown, and gazes over It on iableRay, ' 
with Capetown at Ids feet-its alternate gmrdeiis, 
vlnovavds, ami villas, joining on iu the outskirts to 
tho pine and silver tree plantations winch clothe 
tile base of tho uinuiUaiu. Tins view reminds the 
tvavetlev of tlie Bay of Naples. For years tlie early 
history of Capetown and of tho Cape Colony were 
one and the same. Tlie town was laid out by its 
Dutch founders with matlienmtical preeisone.ss~^tlio 
main thoroughfares crossing one anot)ier at right 
angles, Tlie honse-s of old Capetmvii are mostly 
llat-roofcd, oldong, and AvhilcAvashed. A few clmvcb 
towers rise lioro and tliere, and break tlie inouotony, 
with an oecasimml faetovv ov mill clnmnoy, an- 
nouncing that easy, slow-going days liuve gone past. 
Tho beautiful government gardens m the heart ot 
Capetown servo the pnrpose.s of iv_ pn I'Uc iwirk. 
There is a fine oak avenue, e.xtcnding for tinec- 
finartors of a mile through the gardens. Govern- 
ment House is on tho leftside of the gardens— fnmi 
which tliorc is a private o)itrancc--tho pmme 
entrance being fr«im Grave Street. Goveramenb 
House is a luiaA-y, irregiiiar building, commenced 
more than a century and a half ago, and altered 
and added to from time to time, iUo gardens 
are about M acres in extent, and contiini up- 
wards of 8000 varieties of trees and plants. lUe 
now and handsome Houses of Favlianient, uluch 


ill n V»*v 

ill ereotiiig rtio in•oaK^Yater niid canatvuctwg Xw 
docks, have made Table Bay a place of call for 
passing vessels of all nations. The docks were 
opened in 1870— the graving-dock in 18S2, Up to 
the end of 1880, tho total cost of the works engaged 
in by the Board was i*2,18G,0Cl. The money Avas 
ralseil l*y tlio Boarrl on the .security of tlie colonial 
goA'ermnenb. Convict lal>onr lias also been exten- 
sively used in these works, otherwise tlie outlay 
would have been much greater. The graying-nock 
is of Ihiarl giwiitc, and is of such dimensions as to 
faciUlate the ovorbanling and repair of the largest 
vessels. The breakwater and docka vefiect groat 
credit the colony, as a Avotk of groat utility, not 
only to impoial sbipping, but also to tlie A’cssels of 
other countries. During 1887 the dock Avas used 
by 509 vessels, of wliicli 475 Avero Uritisli, 28 b>or- 
AAleglan, 26 Italian, 18 Gevnian, 1.3 Swedish, &q. 
The total of landing and shipping at C’apetoAA-ii m 
1880 Avas .377.999 tons. 

Tho population of OapetoAAm in IS/5 avrs 33,23v», 
and of its suhuihs, 12,001; in 188S tho total Avas 
estimated nt 60,000. Of thasc a lav«o nuiuhey 
are Alalays, descendants of jVfriean slaves, ana 
I natives of vaiioua parts «f BemtU Africa, rho 
I handicrafts are largely in the liaiida of these 
; coloured people, a.H well us gardening, groojiiing, 

I and Avagon-cliiA'ing. The environs of CapetOAvn are 
' charming. On one side thei*o arc tlie inariiio resi- 
dences of Sen 1‘oiiit and Green Point j on tlio other, 
tliroH'di niiibragcous plantations, the railway lino 
ami oirnage drives pass through a snccossnm of 
sylvnii residences and lovely village.? nestling among 
the trees. There ai-o fcAv places Avhere the man of 
hiisincHs can so soon enjoy the ((nict and coolness 
Avliich the Cape merchant, leaving the dust an(l 
•dare of CaijetoAvn, can reach in a ioav ninmtes, at 
Sluwhvay, Uondeboscli, ClaromoJit. and tiynberg. 


17® 34' W, long. It wfts dwcoveml ))y tM Povtu- 
giieso in 1443, and Is said to have derived its name 
from a group of gigantic baobab trees adorning its 
I siimiuit. 
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♦/ai»e Vcrd Islands (Tthos do Cuho Verde), a 
gvoni) of Poi'tiiiineso iu IP 43' — '17° 

;i()' K. lat., aiul 22'’ HO' — 2')' 10' W. long., ami dw- 
taut 350 iiiilcs woKt of tlic capo from which thoy 
take tlicii' name. Tlioy coiinn'iso ten inhabited 
islands, besiden sevoi-al roedey islets, the chief being 
Santiago, Sito Antih), Fogo, Ih'avn. and Sihi 
Niiadbo. Total area, MHO h<j. ni. j pop. (1834) 
35,833; (1835) 110,920. The islands are all very 
iiionntainmi.s, nnd owe their orison to the action of 
fnihtnariiio volcanocH. The highest elevation is 
reaelied in a volcanic peak, 9157 feet above the sea, 
(Ml the island of Pogn, which was active so recently 
an 18*17. The climate isimbcaUby during the rainy 
Hcasoii (August to October), fever and dysentery 
being tlic cliioE .scourges; and lonj,' droughts have 
s*inietiines given rise to great fainiuo.s, ns in 1730- 
33 and 1831-33, which ' latter cost 30,500 lives. 
Tlioiigh water is deficient, vegetation is luxuriant, 
yielding Afriiain and .Southern European jiroduet.s. 
mgar, manioc, yams, inai’/.o, enhho, tohaeco, and 
imligo are grown ; the woods have of late years 
hegiui to increaso; and cattle-breeding is ixn im- 
portant industry. Turtles are almndaiit in the 
siirroiinding seas; amhor and archil arc found on 
the ooasts ; and much salt, tlumgh not so much as 
formerly, is procured from the Ingoons on the sliores, 
espociauy on the island nf Sal, The inlmhitants, 
who are mostly negroes and mnlnttoos, indolent 
lint liannlesH, speak a hastavd Povtiigneso. 'Iliey 
avo all Catholics. The rovomio for 1885-80 was 
ostlniateil at ilS2,‘lflr>, and the oxpendituvo for the 
eaino year at £40,880. The IslaiulH are a colony 
nndor a govoniov-genoral, oxoreiisiiig liotli civil anil 
military mikhoHby. I'oruri Crvando, on the island of 
8fto Vieonto, is an important eoaling station for 
Ih’itish steamors. The iHlanilH woro discovered in 
1441-50 hy the IhivtwgweAQ, who sluivtly after 
colonisoil tlioiii. Hla-voiy wn« gradually aholishod 
'between 1854 and 1878. 8eo Darwin’s Vokiiuto 
Mauds (1844), and lillls’s IFcd African Mauds 
(188.5). 



lorining the north-west extremity of Scotland and 
of Sutherland, 69 miles N\^^ or Lairg. Tt Is 023 
feet high, and on it is a liglithoiiso, built in 1828, 
ftt\d seen 27 miles oil'. 

Capgravc, John, clironiclov and theologian, 
was horn at Lynn in 1393. lie stinlied some time 
at a \uiivorsUy, numt probably Cambridge, luul was 
ordained priest about 1418. He early entered the 
iirdov of Angustine Friars at Lynn, and he nlti- 
luatoly became provincial i)f his order iu Kiigland; 
at liyini he died in 1404. Capgravc was an 
industrious writer. His works include, in Latin, 
coinmentivries on many of 'the hooks of the Hihle, 
sermons, various edifying atid expositavy treatises ; 
Nora Icgeiidti Aufflnc (printed hy Wyiikyn de 
IVordo in 1510), JJc illiistribiiu llcnriei.i, giving the 
live.s of si.x einperors of (Icrinany, six kings of Eiig- 
iaiul, and tweU’c famous men, all of the name of 
Henry; and ]'i(a Jlioufrcdi JJiicis Gloccsfrid:, a life 
of liis patron, llninplirey, Duke of Glonoester. 
Among ills FlngUsh works' avo a life of Bt Kathevino 
in verse, amh -4 Chronicle of Eiujland from the 
CreMiou to A.D. IJjll. Tlie last and the De 
iUmlrihH.'i Henricis wore edited by F. C. Ilingestoii 
for the ‘ llolls .Series ’ in 1 8.58, 

Capias, in the practice of the Fhiglish common 
law, is a writ directed against the person, and so 
called from the commoncoment of tho proceHS in the 
old Latin form. It 1ms various applications, tho 
principal of wliich are tho following : 

Eauias, ai^ Hesuokiwxdum is a writ still used 
.sometimes, instead of a justice’s warrant, for the 
arrest of one against vdiom an indictment for mis- 


demeanonr has hoen found. F'ormoi'ly,_ when liail 
was given in civil actions, it was the writ liy which 
iiiost'comtiion-law action , h wove commenced, Mow, 
under the Debtors Act, 1899, the writ can ho used 
and hail ohtniued only Avlioro tho defendant is about 
to leave the country ami Ids evidence is essential. 

Capias ad Satisfaciicndum, or Ca. Sa. 'J'liis 
is one of tlie writs hy wliich a jilaiiiLilf can jiut a 
judgment recovered hy him in oxeention. 'I'lie 
ohjoct of it is to imiirison tlie debtor till satisfac- 
tion, but it is rarely used since the abolition of 
iiiuirisomncnt for debt. One of the returns to this 
writ is tho fanioits non c-st inventus. .See on the 
subject of C'miias gciiorally, Aukkst, Attauii- 
MiiNT, ExKGUTiON, and Pail, 


Capillail’C, a medicinal syrn]i, used as a pec- 
toral in chronic catarrhs, formerly prepared Jiy 
mlding sugar and orange-ilowor water to an infusion 
of the inaulonhair fern, now nioro generally apjilicd 
to any llavonred syrup. 

CtipillaricSf The tnlie,s whieli convoy the 
blood from the lieart to the various ])arts of the 
body are termed arteries, 
while those which retni'u it 
to the lieart, after it 1ms dis- 
charged its various functions 
iu the body, are known as 
veins, The name of cnjiil- 
laiy (from citpillus, ‘a hair’ ) 
is given to tlm minuto ves- 
sels which form tho connec- 
tion hetween the tonniuul 
liranclies of tho artoiies and 
the commoucomeutH of tho 
trunks nf the veins. TIiohu 
little vossols are of various 
siises. Homo admitting only 
oiio blood-coi'puHclo at onoo, 
wliile otliors aro largo onongh 
to allow of the siimiltanoous 
pusHiigeof tNYo, thvco, ov wove 
corpuscles. In tlio mnsouhu' 
tissuu tlieir average diameter 
is 0'0()3 of a lino ; they aro 
smallest ill the lirain, and 
largest in hone. Their ar- 
rangemout varies in dillbi’cnt 
pavh<. In tho aecompanving n, Um nvh.vy ; t>, itc vt-iu ; 
liguro, whieli vopresonts their "i hiicrwuinK cupil- 
distribution in imisciilar " 
tissue, tlicy rim for the most part parallel to one 
anotJior; i'n other cases (as around fat-cells) they 
liavo a Rjihcrical arrangement, and iu the skin and 
in parts of the iiitostmes they form loojis ; and 
many other forms of dislrilmtion inigiit ho mon- 
tioned. These various arrangoinents have _ Imeii 
discovered by the microsconie examination of ti.'tsnos 
that have been successfully injected with cohnirod 
ilnids. 

'.I'he circulation of the blood through tho cainl- 
lavies may he readily seen in tlie well between the 
toes nf the hind-foot of the frog, in the longue of 
that animal, iu the tail or gills of tho tadpole, in 
the wing of tho hat, il’c. 'I’lie wall of a capillary is 
formed of a single layer of llattoucil cells, attached 
to each other Iiy their margiiiH (which may he 
rendered auparont by nitrate of silver), and ccin- 
tiunons witli the corresponding layer lining Avleries 
and Veins (fj.v.). 

Tho principal uses of the capillary sy.stem of 
vessels will he iiotieod in the articles on DiOliHTiuN, 
Nv'rnvrjox, Uk 8 PI«a' 1 'ioh, and Kwnn-vnos. 

€apinarit.y. 'iVlion a nninher of clean glass 
tuhes of very fine bore, eacli open at both ends, 
arc imwovsed in walv.r, or iu any other Ueui<t 
capable of wetting them, the water rises in each to 
a liigher Itu'cl than that at which it stands outside, 
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and tho liner the boro the greater is tlio height of 
the water. Moreover, tlie surface of the water is 
always concave outwards. Tlie accompanying dia- 
gram {«) shows the phenomenon in question. 

When similar tuhc.s are iinnier.sc(l in mercury the 
results are just the opposite of the alxive. The 

mercury now 

1 ] .stands at a 

\ lower level iii- 

side than out- 

, sideenchtnhe, 

l&av and the mer- 

ipr ' 1 ^ cury-surfaco is 

i' I hi always con- 

. I r ’ * “ cave down- 

_ * .. 11 wards. The 

« . i diagram, if 

turned upsido down, will correspond to tiiis elfect. 
In both eases it Is to lie observed that the eni'vatnre 
of tlio surface of tlic iluid is greater the liner the 
boro of tho tube. 

'riicsu are tlio fundamental facts wliieh constitute 
tho idionomoiui (if canillavy action, tho tiilies, with 
their line Iiair-llko lioves, lioing called eujuHur}/ 
inhcn, from cdpiUmt ‘a hair,’ The phenomena of 
capillarity may, however, l>e imiduced without the 
use of capillary tuljcs. Tims, If two plates of clean 
glass ho set vertically and parallel to one another 
in a dish of water, tho liquid will vise up lietween 
thorn, hut tho rise is only half of that which would 
occur ill a capillary tulio whose diameter is cjuial to 
tho (llstanoo hotwcon the platu.s. As in the case of 
capillary tubes, tlio hoiglit of the wat(?r inci-eascs as 
tho diatanco hotweon the plates diminishes, and Hie 
wator-Murfaco is concai’o outwards. If mercury be 
used in place of water, tlie morcurywill he depressed, 
and its surface will he convex. 

If t)jo pJate-a liav'o two vortical odgiv? iu contact, 
whllo tho npnositw edges arc kept separate hy a 
thin M'cdgo, tlie water will rise between the plates 
to (lifl'oront heights, the height at any twint being 
inyorsoly as the distance hotweon the plates at that 
point, Tlio intersection of tho water-surface with 
the nlato thus forms n curve which is known ns the 
cijuimteral hyperbola. The diagram (fi) shows the 


mediately uiulcr the surface-lilm lias a loss pressnro 
than that of the atmosphere to which its concave 
.side is cx|>(ised; and tliiis hy the ordinary hvdro- 
static law it lielon«s to a higher level tlian the un- 
distwrheil water, the pressure on which is equal lo 
that of the atmosjilicre. In the case of iiierenry, on 
the other hand, we see that, .since the Iluid surface 
is convex outwards, the mercury iiiimediatelyuiHler 
the surface-film iiiHst have a greater pressure than 
tliat of the atmosphere, and must therefore stand at 
a lower level than the undisturhed iiierciiry. 

It can lie shown niatheniatieally that the heiglit 
of elev’ation of water, or depression of meremy, 
varies inversely a.s the radius of the tube. Tins 
agrees with the experimental fact that tlie liner the 
Iwre Hie greater is the capillary iictLoii, and is also 


pfioiiomonoii in question. 

In order to understand the cause of capillary 
action it is necessary to refer to what is known ns 
the .Hiirfaec-tonsion of Ihiids. The particles of a 
body of moderate dimensions are kept together hy 
powerful iiioleculav forces whicli have one main 
cliai lu’.toristic, tluit they are only seiiKible at inson- 
sihle distances. From this it is at once evident that 
tlievo must he an ossciitial din'ercnco in state lie- 
tween parts of a liquid close to its surface and others 
ill tlu! interior ot its mass. The result of this 
difl'creuco is tliat every liquid may ho regarded ns 
houmlcd hy a surface-lilm which behaves like a 
.strotclied iiiomhvano. Tlie teiiHion of this film is 
wliat is termed tho snifncc-toiision of the iluid. 
Now, wlien a soap-huhblo is blown at the nimith of 
a funnel, and tlie neck is left open, the hiihhle 
•slirinks and cxnols the contained air. The air 
within tho hulililo is thus proved to ho at a pressure 
greater tliaii that of the atmosphere, otherwise it 
would not rush out ; and it cun be moved by 
mathematical methods tliat tlie ellect of the surface- 
tension of tlie soap film is to make the pressure 
per unit of surface on the concave side_cxeeed 
that on tlie convex side hy the expression 2 T 

GV '* iO’ intensity of the snrfaeo- 

tensioii, and Rj, are the radii of curvature of 
any two sections no'rmal to the surface and to each 
otlior. 

Wo are now iu a position to explain the funda- 
mental capillary plioiiomona. The water-surface 
is concave outu'avds, and therefore tho water im- 


a direct con.seniience of M’iiat has lieuu stated above. 
The liner the Sore, the greater is the curvatme of 
the surface, and therefore the greater is tlie differ- 
ence hetween the pre.ssure on the concai’e and tliat 
on die convex .side of the lilni. TJms we acconnb 
for the increased height of ele\-ation of water and 
denression of mercury. 

We have now to explain why the Avater-surface is 
concave and the inercury-smfacc convex, 

M'hcn two Iluids, .siicli as water and air, are in 
contact, wo have seen that the surface of seiiarntion 
Is in a state of tension. Now, when a solid is in 
contact with two Iluids, as in the case of u'ator in 
a capillary tube, dicro is a diflbroiit tension in each 
of the three surfaces separating a pair of media. 
Further, .since the solid cannot alter its form, tlio 
angle at which the surface of contact of the two 
Ihiids incuts the surface of tlie solid, cnilcd the 
aiiffle (if cupUlarity, must dejiend on the value of 
j the three surface-tensions. \V)ien tlio two Iluids 
I arc air and water, or air and mevenvy, the ton- 
I sion of dic.snrfacoojoparatjng tho tu’oDiiiil.s exceeds 
the diftcreuco lietween the tensions of the surfacos • 
separating the solid from cacli of tlio ihiids ; and 
thus the angle of capillarity will bo acute ov oh- 
tiiBC, nccordiug as the one or the other of tlio latter 
tensions c.Ycccds tlie udior. 

The ellect of heat on capillaiy action may bo 
noted in jiossing. When lieat i.s applied, it is found 
that tho tension and curvotiivo of ci water-surface 
are diminished, and thus, on both accounts, tlie 
licighfc to which water rises, or tho depth to which 
mercury is depressed, in a capillaiy tube, hcconie.s 
less as the tcniiicratin'O vises. 

The depression of niovciuy in a fine glass tuljo 
makes it necessary to u.sa a correction in reading oil' 
the height of the luorcuvial column in the barometer, 
wliicli, owing to it, stands always a little lou’er than 
tile height due to the atmospheric pi'cs.snrc. 

There are many phenomena wliicli can easily ho 
explained hy tlio help of capillary action. Thus, 
wiion two liglit bodies, such as two pieces of cork, 
arc left to lloafc on still water, near eacli other, they 
soon come togetiier, moving at last with a lusli. 
The water M'cts tho floating bodies and vises round 
them, and thus, when they uro near each other, the 
space hetween them hecome.s like ]jnrt of tlie interior 
ol a CBuillnry tube ; and, the pressnro between the 
bodies Tiemg'les.s than that outaiile, tho hnelies are 
driven together, and tlierefovo .seem to attract one 
another. This is always the case with niiy two 
liodies each of which Ls v’Otted hy tlio water, and 
it is also true when neither is wetted. If one of 
the bodies is smeareti with oil to prevent the water 
from wetting it, the tivo will behave as if tliey 
rcpelletl one another. Again, wlion a drop of water 
is placed between two veiy true plates of glas.s, tlie 
pressure produced by the capillary action forces 
tho plates togetliov, thus increasing itself not only 
by the enlarMiiient of the wetted surfaces, but hy 
increasing the curvature roiiiul the edges, Tho 
pressure produced in this way may he sulfieiently 
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great to crack the plates. Tim action of a boy’s 
*Huekor’ is oxplainaolo' in a similar mannor. 

Cnpistraiio, Giovanni i>a, bom 24tli June 
13813, at tbo little to^vn of Caj)istrano, in tlie 
Abruzzi, entered the Franciscan onler at tlio n^o 
of thirty, and there distinguished himself by his 
elorjiionco and devotion. From 1426 he wa.'i eni- 
ployod as legato by sovoral popes, ami aotmi as 
iiKinisitor against the FraticelH (q.v.). In 1450 
he \>voached a ciaisado iu Gcvniiivny against Turks 
and liorolicH, appealing to the nntssos, not the 
imhlcB, and Ruceessfully opposed tiio Hussitea in 
AForaviu, although from Ihmoiiiia ho was expelled 
by Gecu'go Podiehvatl ; Ida fanaticism led to many 
cruel actions, such ns the racking and bimiiiig of 
forty Jews in Ilrc.slan, on a charge of iirnfaiiing 
tho Host. Wlieii Belgrade uus hesiegea hy Mo- 
hammed II. in 14i)(3, lie led a mbldo of 60,000 to 
its relief j but liis onthuHiasui was greater than his 
Ktrengtli, and he died at 11 lock, on the Danube, 
2,3d October 1456. Hu was canonised in 1090. 

Capita, Dt.sTuruUTioN imqr, Is a familiar ex- 

f ression in tlic law relating to vills and succession, 
t means that vlicrc tlio persons claiming under a 
will con.sist of, e.g. three fiimiliefi of granticliildren, 
the estate or fund is divided otjually among all the 
grandcliildron (wliatevor tlio kizo of the family), 
and not eipwlly among the three families. The 
opposite jnineiplo of division, viz. among families, 
is called distriliUtion per sthpcis. It is surprising 
liOAV frorpiently testators fail to make their mean- 
ing clear on tiiis simple point, 

Capital. See Column. 

Capital, in the ordinaiy sonse, is the moans 
with wliieli husine.ss is carried on, and may consist 
cither of money m- of property convertible into 
money. In tlio more accurate 'language of politi- 
cal economy, capital is wealth appropnated to to- 
jn-oductive employment. It is wealth used for jiro- 
diieiug nioro u'calth. That wfiich distinguishes 
capital from (ither forms of wealth is the luirpose 
to wliioli it is applied. A painting, so long lus it 
adorns tire room of a private gentleman, ciuiiiot ho 
regarded as capital ; in the hands of a dealer, >vho 
soils it in order to make a pnilit, it becomes a fmm 
of capital. Capital is one of tho three rciiuisites 
of pvoductiou, the other t’.vo being laud and labour. 
Capital is usually divided into two ulasses — cirtii- 
lutinn capital, wliich (lonsists of the wages paid to 
the M'orkinea, and of the raw material used up in 
tho processes of iudustvy, iJcc.. ; and Jaaul capital, 
consisting of buildings, machines, tools, mihvays, 
telegraphs, canals, sliipping, &C. Circulating 
cajiital is being eontinuallv uswl up, and dis- 
appears in the lisiiig, while fixed cnpitiU may la.st 
for a long time, and may be used over and over 
again, liailway linos, canals, and douks, may last 
for genoriitions, and with tlic ucceasary repaira, 
vonewals, and iiiiprovementH, continue as ell'ective 
as over. It .should be reineinbered, however, that 
such distinctions are only generally valid, ami that 
a very definite line between li.xod and circulating 
capital cannot he drawn. Tlni.'i witli reganl to 
railways, while the stations and immiancut way 
are imdonblGdly fixed capital, we iiuh' justly 
hesitfvte as to tfie engines and wagons, which only 
last a few years, 

With vefevenee to lixed civ]>ital, it should also 
in general bo said that its permanence is only 
one of degree. Machinery, tools, and shipping, 
have only u limited duration, as they either heeome 
woi'u out, or, as marc fi'equeutlv happens, are 
snjier.seded by more eileeti\'c ap}>liaiic<!.s. Docks, 
oaiiais, bi'irlgos, ami great works for the i-eclauuiug 
of agi'icnltniiil land, are more adapted for iienna- 
nenco. Ihit tbougli considerable, they are only a 
limited part of the capital of a country. The vast 


proportion of cajiital needs from time to time to be 
rejuaced. 

Onintal is tho ve.sult of the industry of jiast 
generations used to promote and facilitate tho 
uidiistry of tho presenC ami future. In every form 
of caiutal w'd can trace tho labour, iu}fenuity, and 
fomsight of the men who have liveil before us. 
The history of capita! is a process of development, 
of invention, mbiptatioii, and aciciimulation, wliieh 
is olisorvablo in dillerent degrees at difl'erent cpiiebs 
of the world, Init during tbo last hnndrod and fifty 
ycara has been vastly move active than at any 
foniier jieriod. It is usual to say that capital is 
tho result of saving or abstinence, but siicli a for- 
mula gives a very misleading concontion of the 
motives wliicli have led to the growth of eapital. 
Tlie grmvth of capital is a mixed jirocess, tlie real 
motives of wliieb can be truly and ailotiuatoly 
understood only by a study of the bistoricai fads. 
No doubt thei-o bas been alistinence, but there have 
Imen many other moral (pialitios displayed in_ tho 
proces.s. ’For the development of capital it is of 
course necessary that ]>roduction slmuld eximcd 
consumption, leaving a suHioiont margin for future 
increftsc. In tho nmdern dovolopmout of eti]ntal 
the energy and inventiveiicsH with which natural 
resourcea liavo boon ufeilise.d for tho production 
of wealth have been uiic.xamplcd, resulting in the 
funnntieu of now fovuis tif capital, and iu a gigautU: 
accnmnlation of it ab.solutoly unparalleled. The 
productive power of capital is iiulcod iiiacticiilly 
unlimited. Tliis enormous develojiment of (‘aiiital 
has oilered new problems to the economist, or at 
least presented the old questions iu a now light. 

Tho history of capital is a m()ce.s.H of evolution 
which can bo rightly imdorstood only iu its connec- 
tion with the general history of socioty. It must 
specially bo stiulied in connection with the other 
remusitea of jiniductioii, land and labour. 

Uawtallsm, ill social and oconomio discussion, 
means the rule of tho capitalists or owners of 
capital. Tlie owners of caiutal are the controlling 
power in the pvosout industrial system, and have 
taken tho }>hico formerly held by tbo landed arislo- 
crncy as the pivot of the social and political order. 

Capital Aoeoiillt. Such is tho name given 
to what eonceriia the capital stock of a railway or 
other jmhlic company. In autliorLing a railway 
company, jiarliament or congre.s,4 gives jiowor to 
raise so uiiich money liy shares, aiiil so much by 
bori'Owiiig. This money forms the capital of the 
company; and constitutes the Ca/iitnl Aciwiiiit, 
On this fumi the direidors of the company make 
drafts to pay for the land, and all the works eon- 
iicetcd with tho line, as also rails, locomothes, 
eaiTingcs, and, in sliort, everylliing iiivolviul in 
perfecting the railway nji to the point of working. 
After the railway is opened, all working expenses 
and renewals of line and [daiit slionld be charged 
to Revenue Account, hut extensiouH of tlio line 
and additional jilant should be clmrged to Capital 
Awnmut. The sanwi principle ajipUoH to all joint- 
Btuok companies. It is of the utmost imjiortanco 
tliafc these two accounts bo kojit (inlte distinct, 
and that nothing be charged to oajdtal wliich ought 
to be defrayed by revenue. It is by neglecting 
tliin jirccRiition timt an aiijioarancc of fallacious 
pixisperity has often liccu produced, wliicli has 
uUiinately oauled in ruin. 

Capital Puaisliiaeilt in criminal jmispru- 
deuce is tho pniiishmeiit of death (],at. rnpitis 
IMBiift), This extreme iicnalty, notwithstamliiig 
the practice of the worhl from tho romotest timo.s 
down to the present day, -haR frequently been 
1 ‘eiu‘oliated by philosoplicrs and pliilauthropists, 
who have even gone so far as to deny the right 
so to punish to any earthly power. Thus many 
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hold strongly that, M’liile higher nniinalB may 
destroy the loAvor, innn being the highest created 
oxistonco oil oartli can ho lawfully denrived of life 
hy God alone. They arguo that the voluntary 
doatruction of Imman life by man is iu all cirenm- 
stnnees a violation of natural law— an argnment 
wbicli seems to involve the absolute i«-ohihition 
not only of capital punishinenl, bub of war. The 
weight of authoiiby, however, appears in favour of 
capital punisluncnb. Bentlmni says, that the idea 
of capital punishment would naturally sngtreat 
itself in the infancy of a state. When any ono7iad 
committed an oll'enco, and disturbed the peace of 
society, the (juestion would then lir.st arise : ‘ How 
shall wo prevent thc.se things?’ and the answer 
mo.st likely to occur to a sot of barharlaus would 
ho: ‘Extirpate the ofl'ender, and give yoursdf no 
further trouble about him.’ ThoMavquia lieccaria 
strongly argues against the capital sentence being 
carried out in any ca.se, denying the right, in fact, 
of government so to punish, and maintaining, 
besides, that it is a less oflicacious method of 
deterring otlions than tlio continued example of a 
living culprit condemned, by labouring as a .slave, 
to repair tlio injury lie lias done to society. Ben* 
tliam, on the contrary, holtls tliat death in reganleil 
by moat men as the greato.st of all evils ; and that 
especially among those who are attached to life by 
the ties of reputation, aflection, enjoyment, hope, 
or fear, it appears to bo a movo elllcacious deter- 
rent than any other. On the question of right, 
Boccaria is still moro nointodly refuted by Sir 
Samuel lloniilly, who did so mueli to initignto tlio 
severity of the cviiniiinl law : ‘ Boccaria and his 
disoiplos confess that it is not tho greatest of ovils, 
and rocumniond other punishments os being more : 
Hovoro and otfectual, forgetting, undonbtciUy, that I 
if human tribunals have a rigiit to indict a severer | 
punishmont klian death, they must have a right to 
inliiot (luatli itself.’ 

In all disonssions on this subject it is necessary, 
to bear conslautly in mind the principles of punish- 
ment in general. Tltesc have been a fruitful sub- 
ject of controvorsy for ninny centuries, bub the 
general rule enn hardly be better stated than in 
the words of Plato (Oorffuts, i 525): ‘Everyone 
who undergoes puinslnnciib, if tliat punishment bo 
rightly inflictetl, ought cltlior to bo made better 
tlioroby, and nrolit liy It, or servo na an examiilo 
to tlio rest of niankiiul, tiiat othcr.s, seeing the 
auflerings lio endure.s, may he brought by fonr to 
amendment of life.’ And again (I^rotdf/orag, § 324) 
ho say.s, ‘No ono, wlien punishing a criiniiinl, 
directs his thouglit to tho fact, or punishes him' for 
tho fact of liis having committed a crime ; but ho 
who wishes to inliiot rational punishiHcnt acts with 
regard to tlio future, that tlie man wlio is punished, 
and all who see him punished, may bo dctoired 
from doing wrong again.’ Tho argument, then, in 
favour of tho law n'hicU awards death to the iniir- 
deror is Inietly tins, that this punishment, moro 
than any other, tends to deter men from coniniit- 
ting the crinio of nuiriler. The ideal after which 
wo are boniid to strive is tho fullilnicnfc of tho 
aljBolute law, imposed on us by our nature, ‘Thou 
slialt not kill.’ It is the duty of the state to realise 
and vindicate this natural law. Tlio law enacted 
by the state, which iiilliots capital punishment for 
luuvdev, is thus jnstilied only in so far as it tends to 
prevent murder, and so realise the great natural 
law. If there be a mode iu n'liich tho murderer’s 
life can be spared without Hnerificing other lives, 
then capital punisliment is forbidden hy tho same 
natural law by which on the onpoi^ito assumption , 
it was justiried. Thus we are driven back on the I 
teaching of cxporionco. Tho question con be 
answered only relatively, and statistics seem to 
show tliat the same answer ivill not be always 


and evcrj^vliere the true ono. In some state,? of 
society — e.g, in certain half-settled states of 
Western America— criminal statistie.s allbrd strong 
confirmation of the tiieory which maintnins tlie 
superior efficacy of capital uunishmeiit as a deter- 
rent. On the other hand, tlio experience of many 
Htat^ in Europe, where the death penalty lias 
been abolislicil, is dilliculb to reconeilo with the 
view that tho maintenance of the extreme 
jienalty affords the bc.st security for lumian life. 
Before leaving this discussion, it seems right to 
notice an olciiient of danger if the Ian-, naturally 
conservative, lose touch of public opinion. M’itli 
the advance of civilisation and tho spread of more 
humane view's amoim the conununity, there is, on 
tho parjf of the public, a temlcncy to look on this 
punisliAiciit as unduly severe. The result is that 
juries, inlluenced by considerntiona springing from 
the nature of the penalty, bc-nitatc or even refuse 
to find convictions, so that the pimisiiment comes 
to lack certainty — an essential feature, without 
which no puiiislmient can be effeetua! as a deter- 
rent. That some inilueneo, .similar to this, is at 
work may he fairly inferred from the official statis- 
tics of Great Britain in recent yeans. In the thirty 
years from 1850 to 1879 inclusive, 2005 persons were 
committed for trial on a charge of ivilfid murder. 
Of this number 0t>5, or 33 per cent., were fniuid 
guilty. Tho mniiber of convictions for non-capital 
crimes is 70 per cent, Thus we have only 33 per 
cent, of convictions In cases of murder against 76 
per cent. ft>r other crimes. A disproportion so 
marked suggests an nnwillingness on tne part of 
juries to convict In cases where conviction involves 
the consignment of tho criminal to an iiTCvocable 
piuiislimont. Such an clement of niicortamty in 
the punishment of so grave acriinoaswilful murder 
is clearly fraught with danger to society. 

Against cajntal punishment arguments are often 
urged Inuii Scripture, brnsed on the general principle 
of Christinu charity. To tlicso it is replied that 
they proceed on a misajiprelieiision and misapplica- 
tion of tho princi)>]e; and rcfcroncc is made to the 
Old Testament as snliiciently exhibiting the mind 
of tho great Lawgiver in regard to this matter. 

Deatli wa.s in former times in England the 
ordinary punisliment for all felonies, ana the cer- 
tain doom of those who could not avail themselves 
of licnejit (q.v.) of Ckryy—lo. the common law in- 
(licteil iloatli on every felon who could not rcaili and 
tho law implied that pnnishment, Avhero a statute 
made any new ufleiicc felony. Ou the other hand, 
tho mmicrous acts of parliniiiout creating felonies 
without heuelit of elergj', show that the statute 
law was still more sanguinary, so that of the 169 
odcnces luforrcd to hy Blnckstone us puiiisliable 
hy death, four-fifths bad been made so ctiiring the 
reignn of the first three Georges. That some idea 
may be formed of such Draconian justice as was 
then cBlablisliud, wo may mention the folloiviiig as 
among the olfonces wliicli involved sentence of 
deatli— stealing ill a dwelliiig-lioiiso to the amount 
of dOs. } stealing privately in a shop goods of the 
value of As. ; counterfeiting tho stamps that were 
used for tlio sale of jHitfitmcry ! and doing tho 
some witli the stain[)s used for tho certificates for 
hair-powder! So it was a capital oll'enco to rob a 
rabbit-warren, to cut do^^’n a tree, to pensonate a 
Greenwich penBioner, or to liiubour an offender 
against the llevomie Acts. It would be jiossible to 
oxtentl olmoat indelhutcly the list of offences for 
which men could ho legally hanged at the com- 
inuncemonb of the present centuiy. It must, how- 
ever, be remembereil that tho practice of the law- 
bad for many years been much less severe than tlie 
theory, Thus, wliilo there were more than 200 
offences in the statute-book for which capital 
punishment might be inflicted, tliere were only 
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twenty-live ofleiices for Avliich any one liad siiftbred 
death during the jn-acediiig tliree-qvxavteis of a cen- 
tury. To tlio exertions of Sir Samuel Komilly \vc 
aro mainly iudobteil for the I'efonnafcion of our 
criminal code, and the removal from tlie statute- 
hook of tiie obsolete vcUcs of a tiavhavouR age. 
From 1808 to liis death in ISIS Komilly, undaunted 
liy many discouraging failure^, stronuously con- 
tmucd liis humane eirorts to destroy tliie cruel 
sy.steni. Later, the cause of criminal reform found 
in Sir James Mackintosh a bolclor and abler, if iiot 
Jiiore earnest, champion, and under liis praise- 
worthy exertions, aided by tlie wise counHcls of 
Peel, the inhninaniby and impolicy of tlic old crim- 
inal code gave way to a course ox legislation which 
Ims reduced the application of death ns a nunisli- 
ment within its present luunane limits. In 1823 
live .statutes, exempting from capital mini.slimeiit 
about a hundred felonies, were passed by Loth houses 
without a dissentient voice, and Feel’s snbsetiuent 
odorts ill 1826 to consolidate tlie criminal law 
were uo loss successful. 'L’he pivuislimeut of forgery 
with death cea.scd in 1832-37. Since the statute 
of 18(31 there remain in England only four crimes 
punisliahlo by deatii— sotting fn-e to H.M. dock- 
yards or arsenals, nivacy \i'ith violoneo, treason, and 
innrder. Practically it is only in the ease of treason 
and murder that the cauitaf soutoncG is over pro- 
nounced } aud oven thou it is not alwaya oavvied out, 
for the crown rosorvcH to itself and exercises a right 
of review whicli frequently loads to such u cluiugo 
ill tliQ convict’s fato as at least spares his lire. 
This disci’etionary control on the part of tlio oxecii- 
tiro is osBoutial in the present, state of the law, 
wliioh nllbi'ils no means for a judicial appeal on 
the merits? for the very nattivo oC the puul»h- 
meat, wlicn finally executed, jjrocludes the idea of 
all benefit to the sult'eror. should the verdict of the 
jury afterwards turn out erroneous, nnd the imio- 
concO] instead of tlio guilt, of tlie accused ho 
CKtiihiished. Thu law ns it stands, indeed, allows 
a capital sojitence to be roversed if technical error 
can ho sliown on the face of tho judgment or other 
matter of record— hut what avails that, after tlio 
seutouce has boeu executed ? 

In Scotland, tlio adiniiiistvatiou of tho criminal 
law has perliaps boon, on tlio wholo, us severe as 
In England. Mr Ersldue says, that ‘ tlioso crimes 
that lire in their cunsequoiicos most hurtful to 
society are punished capitally or by, death,’ a cate- 
gory tliat is certainly siiliicionbly iiulolinito. Put 
in the move uuidcri? pvaetko of Scotlaiul capital 
sontenoo \vm only pronounced in tlio four pleas of 
the orown—vi^. juurder, rape, robbery, amt wilful 
Jire-raisiiig, to which may be added housebreaking. 
]3y the Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act of 
1887, 50 and 51 Viet. chap. 35, it is enacted that 
capital sentences .shall be abolished e.veept on 
cotwictiou of iunvilev or of ollbnccs against tlio 
Act 10 Geo. IV, chap. 38, by whicli a variety of 
attempts to murder are made capital. 

In tlie United States, each state iins jurisdiction 
over its own territory, and the laws punishing 
criino dilVer in several re.spects. In many of the 
state.s murder is by .statute divided into dillereiit 
degrees, dilleving from each oilier by tlio malico 
and prcmoiUtatioii wliicli aecoiiipany the act. 
Death by hanging i.s tho usual penalty for luuvdov 
of tile lirst degree, but in a few states imprisonment 
for life i.s suhslitiited for capital punishment. In 
some states, as Micliigaii, ‘Wisconsin, Rhode Island, 
and Maine, capital i>unishnient lins been done away 
witli. In the states of New York and Iowa, on 
the other lianil, the legislatures, having abolislieil 
tho death penalty, wove compelled by the cou.se- 
quent iucroasu of crime to rcstoro it. 

Ill Holland there have boon no executions since 
1860, and capital punishment was totally aholislied 


by law in 1870. In Koumania it was abolished 
in 1864, and Portugal has adopted tho same course. 
In Belgium tlio punisliinent of death is practically 
abolished, for, though tho death sontonee is form- 
ally retained, no execution Ihih taken place in that 
country siuco 1863. In Switzerland capital punish- 
ment was totally abolished in 1874, hut, owing to 
a marked increase in the nuinher of murders, liy 
a federal doerco of June 18, 1870, the cantons 
recovered the right of re-establishing tho punish- 
ment of death in tlieir respective territories. Seven 
of tho cantons immediately took advantage of tlio 
pevmisHiou ? but, though they have vceovevcd the 
right to hang eriniiualH if they please, it appears 
from a letter written by the cliaiiccllor of the con- 
federation in 1883, that down to tliat ilato tliu 
sentence of deatli had not been pns.scd in any of the 
seven cantons. In the remaining liftceii cantons, 
including more than foui'-liftlis of tho population of 
the republic, tSie deatli penalty remains totally 
aholislied. In many European countries in wliien 
the extreme penalty is .still enforced, tho law has 
been praotically abrogated by tho marked groAVth 
of more Iminamtarian sentiments, Tims in Au.stria, 
during the ten years from 1870 to 1879, of the 
806 persons soiiteiiced to death, only si.xtoeu wore 
u.vecutod. In Sweden dming tho same ]»i,iriod, 
out of thirty-two sontencod to death, only tlirue 
wove executed ? in Demnavk, out of uiucty-fouv, 
only one ; in Bavaria, out of 249 conunittud for 
murder, only seven wore e.xocutod. In North Ger- 
many, during tlio ton years from 1809 to 1878, 1301 
porsons wore convicted of ‘homicidal oriiuo,*aud 
484 of them wore sontcncod to death, but only one 
was exoouted— Hbdol, who attoniptud tlieasHassina- 
tiou of tho Empover \Yillitvni. 

For the various methods of execution, wliothur 
hanging ns in England and most parts of tlic United 
Btatos, beheading by sword or guiUotiiie as in 
(jQrmany and Franco, garrotting as in Hpain, and 
death by olcotricity as in Now York, see ICxJiari- 
TiuN, and tho articles on the several niuthoils. In 
England, in 1898 (as in Gormioiy since 1877), an 
act was jiasscd divooting tliat all execntioiiH should 
henceforth take pluco within the walls of pvUous. 

In Military Law, owing to the noeesHity of en- 
forcing strict discipline, capital piuiishmunt lias 
always liehl an important place. Tho oli'onccs to 
which tlio death penalty is attuoheil are in Hrltain 
regulated by statute. Tho law on tho siibjoct 
as regards tlio army is contaiiicil in tlio act known 
AH the Army Disciidiue aud Uegulatum Act, 1879. 
Tills measnro consolidated into one act, ami in 
several respects amended tho provisions of, tlio old 
.Mutiny Act and ArticlcH of War, After some 
experience, it also was found capalde of iniprovo- 
iiicJit, and in 1881 was in its turn ameiulcd and 
in some resjiocts superseded by tho Army Aot, 
whicli muv forms tho foundation of tlio military 
lau' of the Uniled Kingdom. By this aot, whicli 
fonn.s a pormaiient code, and is continued auuually 
by act of parliament, capital punisiiment may ho 
incurred by various acts of sedition, vioioiico, and 
gross neglect of duty. Any soldier who deserts 
Her Majesty’s service, or leaves without orders any 
guard or post, or oll'ovs viohmee to his sujierior 
ofliccr, being in tho execution of his ollico, or dis- 
ulicya any lawful coiumaud of his superiov olUcev, 
voiulors liimsclf liable to the jienalty of death, or 
such other penalty as the court-martial may iiillict. 
A similar penalty attaches to a soldier wlio, while 
ou sentry duty, so far forget.s liis duty ns to sloej) 
or bo drunken, nr who is guilty of eortain llngraiit 
acts of cowardioo ami misbcliaviour before the 
encTuy, lu the ovdiuavy case, seutuuee of death 
can be passed only by a general court-mavtial, con- 
sisting of nine ollicers, of whom five are nob under 
the rank of cajitain. On active service, liowovor, 
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a _ Hniinnavy court-martial, consisting of three 
olllccrK, may aAvarcl the death penalty. Another 
safcgnard against nnduo haste and hick of con- 
sideration is found in the provision that no sentence 
of death can he pronounced by a cunrt-martlftl un- 
less two-thirda of the ofliccrs present, in the caso of 
a general court-martial, and all in that of n field 
general court-martial, concur therein. It is also 
lU'ovidcd that a judgiiieut of death may be com- 
muted for penal servitude for any term not less 
than four ycar.s, or for imprisonment for such tenn 
as shall seem meat. It has further been held that 
the employment of a soldier in the service, sulwe- 
fpient to his arrest on a capital charge, operates as 
a remission of tho scutenco of death. In the army 
(•a))ital punishment is inflicted hy the ofl'endor being 
either shot or hanged, the latter being the more 
disgracefnl mode of execution. In U»e United 
States tho eoncuiTcnce of two-thirds of a gcJioral 
oouvt-mavtial is also vecpiircd •, and no sentence of 
death can he carried out until confirmed l»y tho 
jirosident, save in cuscs of persons convicted in 
time of war, as spies, nmtineei’s, dosertors, or 
nnu'derers. 

In the British navy, the law on the subject 
is covered by 22 (>eo.' IF. chap. 33, amended hy 
tho Naval Uisoiplim! Act, 20 ami 30 Viet. chap. 
109. Pormorly certain utl'cnccs in tlio navy, 
wlietlicr on hoard ship oi' on shore, woi’e punislied 
with death ahs()lutely, without anv dWretion 
in tho court to alter or mitigate tho sentence. 
It Avna under these uunalurally severe Article.s 
of War, passed in tho twonty-secoiul year of ('5eo. 
11., under the inflnenco of the Duke of Oumher- 
land, that tho unfovtuimto Admiral Byng ((pv.), 
having boon found guilty of neglect of duty in an 
notion against tho rrisnoh, wfus sliot in 17r)7. On 
that occasion the court-martial, Ijohtro passing son- 
tonce, sent to tho Admiralty in London to know 
whether tliey wore at lUierty to mitigate tlic 
sentenoe, hut wevo informed that tlmy had n<j such 
power. Tho provisions of the pro.sonb act. liow- 
ovor, coniine sontonco of death, without alterna- 
tive, to tuses of imirdor or traitorous miseoiuluct 
in tho presence of tho onoiny. As rogarils all 
other efi'enccfl, tho courts-martial arc autiuiriscd 
t<i ahstalu from proiumncing sontcnco of death, if 
tiioy slialL think lit, and to impose such other 
pHuislnnont instead, as the nature and degree of tlio 
oflonco may deserve. In this discretionary .sonso 
the death penalty is retained in the navy In tho 
case of a large number of ollences- Tho holding of 
ilhigal corre.spomlonco with an enemy, or in ruiy 
way relieving an onoiny, or tho yielding in a 
cowardly or troaoherous manner to such enemy, 
may, ho punishoil with deatli. The same penalty 
attaohos to all lUsolieilionco to ordcre in tiiiic^ of 
notion, to oowardioo and neglect of duty during 
action, to dosortlon of tho service, or tlio enticing 
of otliei's to desert, to any attempt at mutiny or 
concealment of mutinous praetico.s or designs. A 
Hailov who commits robbery, who sleeps on watclr, 
or forsakes liis station, wlio by gross negligence in 
steering tiazards his ship, or who on any pretence 
oiler.s violence to a superior oliicer, being in execu- 
tiim of hi.H duty, londeis himself liable to caintal 
punishment. In tlio navy the culprit, where he is 
an oliicer, is usually shot ; where lie is n common 
seaman, he is hanged at tho yavd-arin. In the 
Uiufcil S(;atfi.s all sentonee.s of deatli must l>e 
approved by tho presidont. 

See Basil Montagu, On the Ihuiiahmeniof 
Memoirs of Sir Samuel liowillu (IMO), and his wiitiiigs } 
ilonthain, Kutionale of Punishments (1830); Beccaria, 
Essay on Crimes ami Punishments (1776 ; Eng, trans. by 
Farror, 1880) ; Bernor, Die Abschaffuny der Todessirafe 
(1801); Mittonnalor, Die 2’odesstrafe (1802; Eng. cd. 
by j, M. Moir); Von Holtzondorff, i>«s Verbrechen dea 


Mordes unddie Torlesslntje Clode's Administra- 

tion of Justice under MUitaril Law ; Professor Loriiner, 
Institutes of Laio; W. A, Coppinger, Capital Punishment 
(1876); J. M. Afuir’s Oa-^ntal Punishment <1805); 
Stephen’s IliMurp of the «7ri«iinal Lem. See also tiie 
publications of tho Tlowni'd Assooiation, London. 

Clipttllls (nietjuscii/a), in contradistinction to 
small lettei's {miftuseulu), arc larger and (Hlieveiilly 
sliapeil letters em]iloye<l in writing and printing to 
help the eye, to veUeve the unif<wiuity of the pa^e, 
to inci-ease bho facility of keeping and finding tlio 
place, to mark tho beginnings of sentences, proper 
names, &c. Among the ancients, and during tlie 
earlier part of the middle ages, no distinction 
between capitals and small letters was Icnown : 
in a sense, writing wa.s originally all capitals 
(Unoiaus, q.v,); and after the practice had been 
inti-odiiced of beginning boolcs and chapters with 
great letters, often ailorneil oi' illuniiuatcil with 
much nitistie ability, it was long before capitals 
were emjdoyed in such a way ns could alfovd much 
i-enl fMlvaiitage to the rmulcr. At tlie present day 
they are almost niiiversally in use, even in tiio 
printing of (Ji-eek ami Latin books. Considerable 
diversity lia-s existed nb dill’cient times with regard 
to tho employment of them, the Ixioks of the 17th 
and 18th centuries exhibiting a much greater pro- 
])ortion of them than those oi tlie ])resciit day. In 
(loriimn ImmiUs all .sulwtantives usually begin u’ith 
a capital letter ; in English or rrciicli books of tlie 
ui-cKcnt day they in general appear only at the 
beginnings of sentences, of projior iianies, and lines 
of pootry. Adjectives formed from proper names, 
lus Jiufflis/i, Fi-ciivk, and tiio like, are generally 
begun with a capital in English liooks, Imt not in 
Eroneh nor in German ones. Small OAriTALS mo 
so called as being smaller than tliu initial cnintals. 
ScO ALIUIAIIKT, WniTJNd. 

ihipitutioil, EovGapitalion Gi’ants, grants of 
so much per lieail, see Bduuation j for Capitation 
Tax, sec 1 »oli,-tax. 

Oai>itO* or IGiVFKL, WOLFGANd I'AUHIOIUS, 
reformer, born in 1478 at Hagnenau in Alsace, 
entered tlioBencilictinc order, and bccamo professor 
of- Theology at Basel, where he sliowed in liis 
lectures a tendency to .shake olF the trammels of 
tlic scholastic writers. He approved of Luther’s 
action, but nevertheless in IGlu entered tho Bcrvico 
of Albert of Mainz; ami it ivas not till some years 
later that ho finally deolm-od for tho Beforimvtion. 
He then entered zcaloimly into its worlc, shared 
with Bncer the composition of the C'oitjmio 2'ctrn- 
jtoliUdia, and took part in tho Synod of Born in 
1032. Ho died in November 1041. 

€til>itol (Lat. CaiiUolittni), tho great national 
teinpm of iincieiit Home, situated on tho southern 
Kiiminit of the Mons (kspilolinm, the smallc.Ht but 
most famous of tho seven hills on which Homo was 
built. Tho hill is nu mogular oblong in figure, 
ntsmt thiec-quartei's of a niilo in circiiinferenco nt 
its bo-so, running from north-east to south-west, 
and terminating nt iHs sonthevn extvonuty within 
2i)0 yawls of tho rivor in a precipice ndth an abrupt 
fall of 80 feet — tlie ‘Tnriiciaii Hock,’ over vvluch 
atato-criniinals woro thrown. On its northern 
summit, the higlier and stooper of the two, stood 
tlio Arx or citadel of Rome, tho sito of which is now 
occupied by tlio cburcli of S, Maria in Aruccli. 
Since the ivimlo hill was foi tilied and regarded os 
tho iiatmul tlofcnco of tho city, Ar.v is not un- 
freqnontly used ns if syiionymoMS with Mons 
Capiiolinus, and siuulavly from the importance and 
i-everouco attaching to tlio temple tlio name Co/aYo- 
Hum often means tlie whole hill. The Caiiitoiivas 
founded by Tnrqiiinius Prisciis, and completed hy 
Tnrqiiinius Suporbus. It was burned down during 
the civil wni-8 (8.3B.O.), was rebuilt hy Sulla, was 
burned again by thesoldiers of VifcellinB(89 a.t>.), 
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relmilt by Vefipasimi, but burnetl a tliinl tinui in 
the veij^u of Titiw (80)» aiul .si>lc!udiilly restoreil J)y 
liuiuitiiui, wlioso stmetiire lasted to a late period 
of tlio onipire, The original ground-plan, lio\y- 
ever, with that rigid conHewatism ho charactoriatie 
of lionian law ami religion, was never altered. The 
temple coinprised three di.stinct cells {celho), in- 
elttaecl hy emo roof, the uiuUlle coll dedicated to 
Jupiter, those on either aide to Jimo and Minerva. 
In tlio Capitol the Sibylline boohs were stored, 
ami here the consuls on entering upon ollice oUeretl 
uj) .sacrifiees and made their vows j hither also the 
victorious general on his triumph was borne in his 
ti'iuniphal car to give thanks to Japitev. 

The modern Capitol (CanipidoijUo), built on tho 
Bite, and part of tlie basemunt of the ancient 
Capitol, was dcsigjied by Michael Angelo, lint is 
one of his inferior works. It is used as a kind of 
liOtel-de-ville and umsenni. 

On the CapitoUno Mount thevQ was also tho 
temple of Juj)iter Tonaiis, built by tho Emperor 
Augustus; and the mugniliceiit (built 

by Quintus Civtulus, 78 li.C!.), ooutaiuiug archives. 
For tlio U. S. Capitol, sec Washington ; tlie 
state Capitols aro mentioned in tiie articles on tho 
state capitals, Ai.uany, AufiTiN, &c, 

Capitularies (bat. mintularm)t tlio name 
given to tho laws, or roynt eiinctmenls, issueil by 
tho Fmukihli kings, Those laws proceeded from 
thti great nssenihiios of tho king, nobles, and 
bishoiis, which formed tlio estates of tho kingdom, 
as clistingiiislicd li'om thu laws issued fur the 
separate states, which were called leges. They >voro 
divided into general and siiocial capituUmes, accord- 
ing to tho inoru or loss goiiural nature of tho 
interests which they embraced, ami the mode of 
their publication. They have by no means boon 
all ])resoi'ved. The most famous arc those of 
Oliarlmimgno and of !St Louis. Tiiu first eoHuetlon 
was uuule in 8i27. It contained in four books tho 
cajiitularius of Omilumagnc and ids son Louis lo 
IJebonimire, They were Imnight ilowu to 840 by 
Ilunediut, doauon of Main/, ami latuv suiiplements 
were aihlod by successivu editors, until tho nunibor 
of caiiitulark'H reached 2100. Those wore all in- 
cluded in tlio great edition of Baluzo (2 vols. Paris, 
1077) ; that of Port/, in thu MoimiaenUi. Oei-iiin-tdw 
Jlistoricn (18.Sf)-87), is now behind tlio state of 
knowledge. An oxcollent and fumlameutally new 
edition is that of llorotluB (vol. i. HaiioVL'i', ,1883). 
Sen tho same Hcholar’a Hcitm'je sur KajtHnha-icn- 
h-itih (Loip. 187‘i). 

€apitalatlou, a treaty consisting of several 
Hueciiied coiulitioii.s (Lat. capitvla, ‘heads’). In 
tlio niilitavy sousci of tlio wovil, a cauitulatUm is a 
treaty of surrender to an enemy. NVlieii a jihiee 
can no longer bo defended, on account of faiiuro of 
anuuuuituin or \»vovisioiis, or the progress made 
by tho besieging jiarty, a white liag Is (lonnnoiily 
hoisted ns a sign that the besieged are -willing to 
capitulate. According to the kind and degree of 
peril ill which the fovtre.'^s is placed, so aro tho 
terms which tho govcrjior may reasonahiy look 
for from his successful oppoueut. .Souietimo-s the 
arms and military stores arc left to tlio besieged, 
but ofterior they are tak(3ii by the besiegers, except 
articles ijf private immerty bcloiigiiig to the oflieer.s 
ami men. 'I’lio ‘ hoiiour.s of war,’ tho maroliing out 
■with drums boating and colours Hying, aro usually 
stipulated for, unless the ooiiqiusvor exacts very 
severe terms. The mihlost form of a capitulation 
is a convention, agreed to ivlien tho eompiovor is 
nut strong ouongli. to insist on stviugGiit couditioTis. 
Tho eaiiitulatioii of Metz (q.v.) on 27tli October 
1870 was tho most notable of recoiit times. 

Ga\iUulati<m is also the uaiue given to an avrange- 
nient by which foreigners receivo certain iinimini- 


ties in the .state within ivliich they reside ; thus the 
grant made in the 17tli century by the Porte to 
France is so called, as is also the right of foreigners 
in Egypt and Jaiian to bo .subject to thoir own 
consular jurisdictions, and exempted from the 
native judicatories. 

Oapo d’lstria* a fortilied seaport of Austria, 
situated on a rocky island in the Gulf of Trieste, Oi 
miles HSW. of tho city of Trieste. Connected with 
the mainland liy a stone causeway, nearly half a 
mile long, it ho-s a modern cathedral, a Gothic 
town-hall on the site of a Homan tumplo, and a 
trade in oil, salt, and wino, Pop. (1880) 8040. In 
ancient times it wa-s known as ACijidit, and after- 
wards as Justinoj}olis, in honour of Jnstiii II., who 
restored it. 

Capo (VIstrias, Iuannks Antoniok, Count’, 
president of tho Greek republic from 1828 to 1831, 
was born 11th Fobruiiry 1_77(> in Gorfii, whore a 
monument was erected to bim in 1887. His family 
liail been settled tiicro since 1373, Imt originally 
came from the Illyrian town of Capo jl’Istria, Tie 
devoted himself to poUUcal life, and in 18011, ufto 
hohliiig a high po.sition in tho Ionian Ishiiuls, he 
entered tho diploiiiatic sowice of Hu.ssia. Hero Ids 
indicy tended to tlio tsoparaiion of Greece from 
Turkey. In 1828 he entored on a seven years’ 
priwideney of Greece ; but imbued as ho was with 
Ilusfiinn {deas, ho aroused iliHcoutent by bin auto- 
cratic inuasnros; and on Otli Uetobor 18.31 he was 
asHasHinated in aeUurcli at Nunplla. Bee Ids Jdfo 
by MondoUsolm-Havlholdy (Hevl, 1804). llw feeble 
brother, lony AugostlnoB ( 1778-18(17) succeeded 
him, but resigned in tho following April. 

CapOlIt a cook-cldckeu castrated in order to 
improve tho ilosli for table. 

(Inponlor. Boo Caskmatk. 

CappudociUt the name of a district of Asia 
Minor, i/lie Hignilloation of which dill'orcd widely at 
dill’orent periods in its liistory. Under the Persian 
rule it iiioluded the whole nortli-eastcrn iiart of 
Asia Minor from Mount Taurus to tlie Lmxinu t 
but aftor it« division into two Halmples, tlio central 
and inland oamo to ho oalled Cappadocia proper ; 
tho oilier Cajipadoeia ad I’ontiim, griulually 
sliovteiiod to Poiitus. In thu former aiui stricter 
sense Cappadocia was bounilcd by Galatia and 
Lycaonia on tho west, by Cilicia and Byiia on tho 
south, by Armenia on the east, and by Pontus on 
the north. It is a high upland vegion broken by 
detached mountain, s and groups of iiioimtains; its 
oastero portion is traversed by tho Anti-Tannis. 
Tilt) river Ilah’s ( Kizil Irmak) crosses the nortliorn 
i»art of Cappadocia. Hnicd under tho Persians by 
iiereditary satraps or tributary kings, Cappiuloeia 
was tlio ally .siicce-ssively of the kings of Mace- 
donia, of Mitliridatos, and of tho Homans, biitulli- 
matoly (17 a.d.) hecamo a Hoiiiau province. 

€{ippJH’idc.Ui“, or CAi‘i‘AHiJ)At!K/i-:, a Lhalami- 
floral order allied to Cnicifova*, including about 3150 
known species, bevbaceons plants, sbvnbs, and trees, 
mostly natives of tropical ami siilitropieal countries. 
Many of tlie species jiossess siiniulant jiropevties. 
Of tills the species of Capiiaris furnish the most 
familiar example (see Cai’KUS) ; Imt Cicoiiu: pcnlu- 
phylla (tho niiistard-ca[ier) blisters the liunil, and 
aumo are jjositively poisimous. 

Oappcl, a village of Bwitzorland, in the canton 
of Ziii'ioli, 41- milo.H N. of J^iig, ITeru the rcfoiTiier 
Jdwiiigli was killed in a conllict with troops of tlie 
Cattiolic euiitons, lltli October 1.731. A mmmment 
lias been erected to Ids nicmory. 

Capping Verses, an anmsomont that consists 
in A’s (jiiutuig a Latin line wliicli H has to ‘caii’ 
with auotliev line, whoso initial letter is ideuUcal 
1 with the Inst letter of A’s line. 


CAPRERA 

Caprcra, ono of a group of small islands called 
fclui Biiccimin Islamls, in tho )Strait of Ilnnifacio, to 
ilic^ east of tlie nortlioni cxtromity of Sanlinia, from 
■\vluefi it is Hcparatoil by a strait less tliau 2 miles 
broad. Measuring G by 2 mile.s, ami lOJ so. in. in 
area, it is rocky, bare, ami uiifortilc, mth no 
streams, ami few pluce-H adapted either for tho 
pasture of cattle or for the plough. In fonner 
times it was tho abode only of ^^’ild goats — whence 
its namo (Lat. ami Ital. caju'ci, ‘a goat’)— -and 
rabbits, and was occo-sionally visited by goat-henls 
ami fishermen. It was tlio much-loved home of 
(.iai'ibaldi from 1854 till liis deatli hero on 2il June 
1882._ lie M'fis ljuried behind his house. In 1885 
the _ island was pni'chasod from his licirs by the 
Italian government. 

Chipri (the ancient Cuprew), a cliaming island 
in tlie Medituriunean, at the entrance of tho Bay 
of Najilc-s, 3;,* milc.s from Capo Camiianella, and 
21 S. of Naples, Only 3-^ sip m. in area, it yot 
displays a rich variety of Ijoautifnl soenerj', nuns 
of antiquity, ami points of historical interest, and 
contains a po]), (1881 ) of 4531). The island is com- 
posed of two mountain masses, sepavatud from each 
other by a depression like tlie seat of a saddle. 
'J'lnit on the u’o.st, oaDcd Monlo Solaro, Jiiw an 
elevation of 1918, that on tho oast of 860 feet. On 
a slielving rock at the base of tlie oasteru mouu- 
tain stands the toivn of Cajiri, v'ith walls, gaten, 
and drawbridges, ami a poimlation of 1627. It 
commands a beautiful prospect, ami till 1876 com- 
luunieateil >vitli Anacupri, on the western table- 
land, by a rock-hewn llight of 530 stojis ; now, how- 
ever, tliore is a earriage-rond between the two 
places. Tlie coast is precipitous, with only two 
safe laiiding-jilaccs, both near Capri. The island 
was a cclobratcd place in the times of Augustus 
ami Tiberius. Ruins are still found of Itoman 
baths ami aqiiedmds, and of tho twelve grand 
villas or palaces imilt in honour of the twelve chief 
deities by tho Emperor Tihoriua (q.v.). The inhab- 
itants now consist of fisltermon, sailors, and a few 
tmdci-s, witli vinc-dimsors ami cultivators of olives 
ill Aiiacapri. Whorevor a tree can bo planted, the 
hopeful and induKtrious people liave preparerl for it 
a soil by por.^overing toil in tormco-caiturc. The 
wine of Capri, both red and white, is m’oH known in 
commerce. Delicious quails, which in vast numbers 
aliglit im tho i.sJaiid during fclioir migrations to and 
froin Africa, in spring and autumn, aro taken in 
nets, ami form an imjiortant item in tho resources 
of Capri. To tlie west of the town of Cnx>ri is 
bitnuted the Grottii Azzurra (Blue Grotto), a 
remarkable cavern, entered from the sea by a 
narrow opening not more than three feet high. 
Inside, however, it is found to bo of luagniliccnt 
Iivoportiuns and of inarvellous beauty, the gorgeims 
colouring being said to be produced by the velieotion 
and refraction of tlie sun’s rays tlirougli the water. 
Elliptical in form, it lias a length of 118 feet, a 
breadth of 08 in the widest part, ami a height of 40 
ill the loftiest, witli 39 feet of water beneath. See 
Gregorovins, Din Insd (Jiqm (Eng, trails, Boston, 
1879 ; Hurper's J\Iag(izinc, Juno 1888). 

Ciipricclo, in Music, is a species of free coni- 
positioii, not .subject to rule ns to form orjigiirp. 
Tim earliest application of the torm was to ineccs in 
a fugucil style, n|)on a lively subject. Last con- 
tuvy cajiviccios i^’ore of tiio nature of stucUes, in 
wlileh one single lignre predominates. It is used 
in tho inodern form ‘ caprice,’ as equiyalent to 
‘ fantasia,’ tiiough soinotimes deviating- little from 
regnlav sonata or rondo form, ns in Mendclssohii'B 
.several examples. 

Oapricorims, the Goal, tho tentli sign of the 
Zodiac (q.v.). Eor tho tropic of Capiiepra, see 
TROI’ICS. 
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CapHdae* a term somelimes, though not fre- 
quently, used to denote the Sheep and Uoat family 
{Ovis and Caura) as distinguished on the one hand 
from Cattle (Bovina), and on tlie other from all 
sorts of Antdopes (Antclopiim). The term Ovina 
is more frequent, and has the same content. 

CiipriflCfttiOll, a curious ancient custom of 
hanging the rig-bninclie.s of tlie so-called goat-tig or 
Caprilicus on the normal hlooming fig-ti'ee.s whicli 
produce the edible figs. This device, apparently 
irrational, has the following explanation, which, 
thougli somewhat intricate, involve.s wider issues 
and has no little interest, On tlic goat-fig wo find 
(^1) male llowers, producing pollen, and (2) female 
flowers, which the eggs of a parasitichisect{7f/«.'.7o- 
phaga) turn into ^lls. On the edible fig-tree we 
find normal female llowers wliich are not adapted 
to become galls. Their styles and stigmas are 
quite different from those of tlio female llowois 
on the goat-fig. Now, when the jiarasitic insects 
become mature and leave the galls of tlio female 
llowers on the guat-lig, they bear with them also 
tho iiollen from the male llowers of tho same tree. 
They lly to the edible iig-tree, and tliere fertilise 
the normal female lig-ilowors. The ancient custom 
is therefore very reasonable. The male ami iij,sect- 
contnining female flowers of tlio wild-fig are hung 
<in the edible fig-tree, tliat so tlie pollen of tho male 
dowel's may ho carried by the liberated parasitic 
insects to fertilise the normal female llowers, and 
pnidiico tho proper figs. See Sohns-Ijaubacli, 
Herkunft iinil DomestiJiaiion des gcxvdhnlichcn Fei- 
gciibciums (Gottingen, 1882); E. Ludwig, Biolo- 
gisc/ies CentmlMall, 1885, p, 564. Also CllAL- 
ciDJE , Pio, Eehtilisation of Elowkiis. 

CiipHfoliUCCci^) a natural order of corollifloval 
dicoUdedons, nearly allied to liubiaceie (snb-ordev 
Cinchonnceie), from wliich they are mainly distin- 
guished by tho absence of stipules, ami containing 
about 200 species of shrubs and licrlis, natives of 
tlie nortii temperate zone. Many arc cultivated in 
oiir ganlons and shrubberies— e.g. the Honeysuckles 
(Lom'eem), the Siiowbcrry {Si/mjokoricatpus race- 
mosus)i tho Guelder Rose or Snowball ( Viburnum 
Opulus), the Wayfaring Tree {V. htiUana], tlio 
iJaurnstimm ( V.finus), tlio Elder(&<Hif>Mt'«.?«fysj'), 
and tho beautiful Canadian Dicrvilla ( Weigeliu) 
rosea, Tlio clianiiiiig little Linnwa borealis, one of 
thoraivst of British plants, i.s as.sentially a small 
creeping twin-llowered honeysuckle. 

CapriimilgicliC, or NirfnT-.JAiis, a family of 
binla, nearly allied to the Swallows, but dilVering 
fi-oni thorn in the still greater width of gape, and in 
having long stiff bristles at tho liasc of the hill. 
They are twilight insectivorous birds, with the 
exception of tlie Oil-bird (q.v. ) Steatoinis. They 
have a veiy short, triangular bealc and broad low 
head, very long wings, and sliovt logs. Tlio first 
toe ia usually united to the secoiul by a meiiibrano 
at the base ; tlio long claw of the third too is cmi- 
oiisly comb-liko, except in Steatoinis. T)ia Euro- 
pean goatspclcer may be said to bo the typo of 
the family, which incliules also the ■\^''ltil»-poov-wil! 
and ^0 Night-hawk of America. Tlicvo are over 
eighty spemes, distributed all over tlio world, 
except in New Zealand anil most Soiitli Sea islands. 
See GoATSucKiiR, Nioht-jap, Whii>-foou-wii,i., 

€ai»iroic. Cum‘.YU«» nnd ilaprlc A<?ids are 

representcil by the formube HCrtHnOa, HCsHj,,Oa, 
and H&nHisOy, and are members of the acetic or 
fatty-acid series. They dcrii'o ttieir names from 
capm, ‘a goat,' in cniiBcquonco of their more or 
less I'csembiing in smell tho otlonv of tliat animal. 
They may all bo obtained from butter by pressing 
out the portion wliich remains lifpiicl at 60” ( 1 6 '6“ C. ), 
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vliieli passes over contains, along with butyric 
acid, tlieso tliiee acids, wliicli, by being converted 
into baryta salts, are scpainblc from one another. 
All tliree of these acids are also obtained by the 
oxidation of oleio acid by nitric acid ; and eapric 
acid is also obtained liy acting upon oil of mo 
with finning nitric acid j hence ib is ft-equently 
called rutic acid. Eacli acid forms n series of 
salts, Caproates, Caprylates, and Oapmtes 5 but tlio 
inorganic ones, hhcIi as those containing barium, 
potash, and soda are of little impm-taneo. The 
Ethyl and Methyl salts, however, rc.seiiiblc each 
other, and by virtuo of their pine-apple llavour, 
similar to that of Butyric Ether (q.v.), are some- 
times used ill tlie production of artificial fniit- 
essences. 

Cay.sicillll, a genus of Solanacen?, yielding the 
poweniil eoiulinient variously known as I’orl Pepper, 
Hcd Pcnpei', Guinea I’oppev, Chillies, Capsicum, 
live. Tlio .species mo all of a slimbhy, hushy 
appoarance, and liavo iiioro or less woody stems, 
althoiigli tlioy arc annual or biennial plants. Some 
of tliein are in I'ery general cultivation in tropical 
and .subtropical countries for tlieir fruit, which is 
extremely pungent and stiinulant, and is employed 
ill sauces, nii.xud pickles, >lvc. , often under its Mexi- 
can name of Chillies ; and wlion drieil and ground, 
forms the spice called Ca^fcinicPtipjtcr. Asacondi- 
inent it improve.s tlie flavour of food, aids digestion, 



and prevents ilatuloneej while in medicine, besides 
being sometimes given to promote digestion, it 
furnishes a useful local .‘^tiimilaiit, es^Hjcinlly «s a 
gargle, and aoinetiines also as a liminciit. The 
so-called capskin is a luixtnre of resinous and fatty 
matters, with a volatile alkaloid. The species and 
varieties are not easily diseiimiuated; thoir fniits 
especially dilleriiig^ in form, sko, and colour, Imt 
Fliiekiger and lianbiivy ascribe the supplies of cap- 
sicum imported to Britain to two species : (1) C'. 
fastiyicduin, as furniHliing the gx-eater quantity of 
pod pepper ; and G'. ujoiiima {longum, qrossma), ns 
yiehliiig the larger sorts of this, ns well as most of 
the cayenne peiiper imported as powdejv. 

Capstan (hr. c-uhesian), on shiplmard, is an 
apparatus on the principle of Wheel and Axle (q.v.); 
its barrel or axis, unlike tliat of tiie Windlass (q.v.), 
is vertical, and in tlie simplest form is tUTued 
by lovor.s woi kiiig horizontally, the ends of whicli 
are inserted in the top or head of the axis. The 
v<ipe or chain attached to the weight to \wt Uftcil is 
coiled around the body of the capstan, and is drawn 
ill by its motion. The .axis may be of iron, or wootl 
with an iron cove. At the bottom is a toothed 
wlieel, with to prevent recoil. In lai^'e 
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vessels, ca|>stanB are generally worked liy steam ; 
oil sliorc they are useful for hauling up boats. 
The GiJf for lifting coals from a pit is a similar 
appliance. 

CaVSlllC, in Botany, a <lry fruit, formed of 
Bovorw miitc*l carpels (syucariunia). Wlmu the 
plueeiitation is parietal or free-central (see 
OBNTA), the cap.sule is of eonvso oiio-eclled ; when 
axile, it is two or more celled. It may open by 
valves variously placed (see Dkhisoknok}, as in 
foxglove, primrose, and rhododendron j orhy pores, 
as in the poppy or snapdragon ; or liy a circular slit, 
as in the pimpernel or inoiikoy-]iot (sec FuuiT). 
The word is also applied to gum onvidopos for 
iiauHCous medicines, to motallie covers for bottles, 
and to little saueens used in chemistry. 

Osiptaill, MriATAliv, originally a head or leader, 
ivvcRpecUve of Uui numb<“.v of nusu uudev him, hut 
now a compiiny or troop eommandor. In the 
Gcniian avitiy, where the infantry companies consist 
of 250 men each, the captain is a mounted odicev; 
in tho British army bo mardies on foot with 
Ilia men, who look to him for everything, both in 
havracks aud in the Hold. In cavalry vogimeuts 
tho captain also deals indiviiluatly with his men 
when in barmelts, hut in the Held he works umler 
tliQ loader of tho squadron of wliieh his troop forms 
half. Forinorij' each liattery of Boyal Artillery 
vraa comiiiandcil by a lirst-captain with a second- 
captain under him ; these ranks are now majoi' and 
captain. In tlio Uoyal Jihiginoer.s and Indian Siali 
Ooriw, oflioerH are iiromnted to tins rank of captain 
after eleven nuil twelve years’ service respectively, 
whether in eominaiidof men or otherwise employed. 
In the otlior arms promotion only takes phuio when 
a vaennoy oeeui-s. In tho ordnance and eommis- 
sariab departiiionts a deputy-assistant commis- 
fiariat-gciicral holds the honorary rank of ca|)tain j 
quartei’moHtoi'K and riding-masters receive it as a 
reward for long or distinguished service. A caji- 
tain’s pay at homo is 15s. a day in tho Hoyal 
Horse Artillery, Kbs. in the cavalry, I2s. Id. in 
the Const Brigade Hoyal Artillery, ll.s, 7d. (ami 
(is. engineer pay) in tlio Uoyal Kiiginuei'.-<, ami 1 Is, 
7d. ill all other hranches. In India it i.s about 
double these umoimts, The badges of rank uro 
two Htarn on onch shonldev-Ktrap. — The name of 
captain is also applied to tho overseer of a mine, 
the cantnia of an eleven at erieket, ami tho liko. 

In Spain and somo otlier oountries tho rank of 
Cupiain-gcucral 1b still retained, and i.s a very high 
coiiiinami. In Queen lilizabotli's roigii llioro was 
a captaiii'gciieml of footmen, and Mailhorough 
wiiH Captaiu-goneml of tlio Forces. See (.hiMluis- 
sioKs{AttMY), a)«o I'uuiniAHB Systicm. 

Clil]>tai]i» Navai., is the general designation for 
the olliccr in command of a ship of the royal navy, 
although some vassuls of war are comiuandcd by 
olHcers lower in rank tlian cajitain. Cajitaius rise 
to the command of larger sliips, ivith increase of 
pay, according to length of service. The captain is 
resiMMisible for everything on shijiboard, in ilisci- 
plino, navigation, eipiipinont — all, in short, that 
concerns the personnel (U- maliriel of the shiii. if 
bin ship lieloiigH to a piartienlar fleet or naval station, 
he is resjHmsilde to the mlmival or commodore ; if 
not, he is dlreetly res|ioiisibie to the Admiralty. 
The captain of that partieiihir .shiji in a licet which 
camc.s the luhniral is called Flag-eajdain, and has 
local precedence ovei' the others. The miiiiber of 
upturns in tho naval service on the active list i.s 
limited to one liuudrcd niid seventy-five, most of 
whom are employed. They rank with lieutenant- 
colonels in the army (in tlio United Blate.H, with 
colonels); ami after three year, s’ service, with 
colonels. Tho full pay and allowanooH of n eaptnin 
vaiy fram .-COOO to £9.S0 a year, Post-captain is 
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ail oliHolotu titlu for a cajifciiiii of fciiree yeaK* 
I'taiidiiiH'. 

Tlio Captain of tlio FJecit is a tomnovaiy ollicor in 
IfU'H'e ilccts ; lio pr()mnlgatG.s tlm actiniml’s ordera, 
and receives all the voports and returns, lining, in 
sliiirt, a iiosteijiiivalont to tiiat of Oiuef of the .Staff 
in an army. Among tlie scainon on bnaitl a sliip, 
tlie chief of oacli gang is called captains «ncli as 
tlio_ captain of the forecastle, of the hold, of tho 
niaiiit()]i, of each gun, tlte. l*’or half-imv captains, 
see HA].F-i'Ay. 

€uj()tioil,_ in tho praeticG of the law of Eng- 
land, IS appHcd to the formal title of indictmonts 
and depositions, which shows tlie anthoiity under 
whicli it is exeented, or taken, as tlio wonl implies. ! 
•Prior to IXIIV caption was tlie name given in Scot- 
laml to tlie formal warrant to anprohend a debtor 
or oilier defaulting oliligant, whicli was given in 
the llill Cliamlicr after ioltor.s of horning hml been 
executed. In that year a simple form was intro- 
duced liy tho IVnsomd Diligence Act, by which 
imprisonment eitii Jie ellectcd (wltei'o still com- 
petent) witliout judicial intervention. Procewi- 
eaption is also useil in .Scotland to denote a sum- 
mary warrant of impiLsunment, gmntcd on the 
application of the clerk of court, tor tho puqioso 
ol forcing liack tlie pleadings and other papers in 
a lawsuit, wliicli liave heen horrowed by tlie jiarty 
against wlioin tho caption issiia"*, and by whom 
they are unduly illegally retained. See DiunENCK, 
I-IoUNINa, lNl)lOT.MKN’r, Warkant. 

In the United States, caption moans the title of 
a deposition taken Iiefore a inagistiute, tlio certili- 
cato of tho takin|' of a cominission suliscrihed 
heforo the commissioners, and in crinuiial law, tliat 
part of tho record whicli precedes tlie recital of 
tlio indictment. 

ChipilU, a fortified city of Italy, beautifully 
situated in a rich plain, on the left i>ank of the 
Volturno, 27 miles N. of Naples liy rail. It has 
a lino catliedral, with a crypt and tu'enty-four 
ancient Corintliian columns from ancient Citsili- 
nn/u, nium ivho.so site Capua iras bnilfc in the 9fcJ» 
contnry ; an antiquarian imiseum (1874); and a 
tower commemomting tlio sanguinary storming of 
tile city by Ca'sar Borgia in lilOl. Pop. (11^1) 
11, 291. ~T1 io ancient Ciijma, whicli for wealth and 
pojmlation ranked second only to Home and Car- 
tilage, was sitnuted 'l.t miles .SE, of tho present 
city, its site being occuiiied l»y tho modern town of 
.Santa Maria di Capua Vetore. It aviis founded by 
the Etruscans under the name of Vdltiinmin, and 
was tlie chief of their twelve cities in this part of 
Italy, Its niesont iiariio was derivefl from tlie 
Sanmites, who captured it in 4211 U.o. After tho 
battle of Caimie, 210 H.C., the popular party opened 
the gates to Hniinilial, whose army was greatly 
enervated by its Inxurions winter-quartors hero. 
Tlie Homans obtained jiosaession of the city in 211 
11 , 0 . In tlio Otli century A. D. Capua was devas- 
tated iiy tlio Vandals under Gcnsenc. Iti-eeovored 
its prosjiority again to some extent, but it was 
totally destroyer! liy tlio Saracens in 840. Tho 
citizens, who'lmil lied to the inoimtaiiis, were 
indiieed by their insiiop to return some sixteen 
years later, and foiiiul tho moilem Cmma- Erom 
the oxisting remains of the walls and mrbUieatioiis 
of ancient Oajiua, it has been estiniatml that it had 
a ciroumfoi'cnee of S orli miles, It liiul seven gates. 
Among fciie Homan antirjuitias, one of tlie inost 
I'omarlcahlo is the amphitheatre, Imilt of bi-icks, 
and faced with wtiite marlilu. AVell-pre.serv«l 
avciios, coi'ridnv.s, and seats for apectatom still 
remain, Measuring f5.')7 liy 459 feet, ami ISO feet 
liigli, it could hold (10,000 spectatoi-s, and must have 
been one of the most magnificent buildings of the 
kind in Italy. 
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C(il>'iicllill Monkey, or Cai, a uaine often 
given to Cebus caHuehiuus, ami seine other sjiecies 
of the genus Celnis, Sontli American inonkey.s, 
wliich have tho lioad covered ivibli short liair, .so 
disiHised as to resemble the cowl of acapncliiii, tlic 


tiincB oalled tho Capuchin of the Drinoco. Cvhi(s 
fatudlus is known as tlie Brown Capuchin. The 










Capuchin Monkey. 

, capuchin frequents wooded coimtry in Guiana, 
Venezuela, and J’era; it keejis for the most part 
to trees, except when pillaging maize lields or tlie 
like ; it is v'ery shy, but easily tamed when young. 
TlmugU tho seases of siglit and liearing are poor, 
its intelligence is a'ctj’ coiisideralile, and can readily 
Jjo edweatefl. TJie niothcrs oxliibit great allcetion 
for their young, and the captives soon become fond 
of their owiiciu. As usual they arc \’ery tliici’isli, 
inqiiisith’C, and mischievou.s, 

CtHk'nclilus, a branch of the order of Francis- 
cans (q.v.), so designated from the mjnichc or cowl 
worn by thorn as tliciv head-dress. 

CaimIctH niul Montagues, the liinglisli 

sjielling of the iiamcs of the Ca])pcllctti and alon- 
tecciii, two noble familic-s of Northern Italy, accord- 
ing to tradition of Vermia, eliielly ineiiiqrable from 
tlioiv connection with tlio legend on wliioh .Shake- 
BiJearohasfoundeiUiis tragedy of Jioineo (end Juliet. 
They both helonged In' tlie Gliibellino faction, as we 
see from a reference in canto vi. of Dante’s Purga- 
torio, Tlio first publication in whicli we recognise 
the enaentia,} incidents of ShukeaiieiLVo’s . play i.y a 
novel by Luigi da Porto, printed at Venice in 1535. 
Another veraioii was given by llandello in 1554, 
and soon after a FreiicJi I’crsion of the tale, Ijy 
Pierre Boisteau, in Bellcfovost's llisloircs Tmgiqucs, 
wliich was tmnslated into English in 15G7, and 
published in vol. ii. of Payntev’s Palace of Pleasure. 
Boisteau’s novel had alroacly in 1562 been formed, 
with considerable alterations and large additions, 
into an Englisli poem of four thousand lines liy 
Arthur Brooke, ontitleil The Triigieall Ifydoru of 
Paineus and Juliet, wi'iiieu Jirst in Ilalictn tnj Pan- 
dell, and now in. English. 'I’liere is evidence that 
an English play had nppeareil previously, and that 
before Shakespeare’s time the story was so ^^vell 
known in Eiiglaiul that it had supplied subjects 
for tajwwtries. Shakesjieare’s jday seems to have 
lieen principally based on the Englisli poem, almost 
the only variations being tlie eoihjiressiou, for dra- 
matic effect, of the action from four or Jive inoiitli.s 
into as many days, and tho bringing in of Paris to 
die at Juliet’s Tiier by the liana or Eomeo. But 
Shakespeare’s foi6hfiilnes.s in folIo\viiig Ids text <10^,^ 
not deti'acb at all from tho ningnifieeut dramatic 
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intnitioii Ijy which tlic olil story has been fused into 
11 tragedy of transoendent siilondoui’ and pathos. 

Gauttt Mol’tmilU (Lat., ‘dead head’), npiiraso 
Hserl by tlio old oliemistB for the re.sidmim of chciiii- 
cals after tho volatile Bnhstanocs had CHcaped. It 
is still iisod iiietaphorioally for a tiling or institu- 
tion which hns been really destroyed though tho 
form iH left, the easeiice and valuahlo ehamctei’H 
liaving been roinovo<]. 

CJapylm’rsi ( lludvochn’rus cupybnra), the largest 
living rodent, noai-ly allied to tho guinea-pig. _ It 
is ns largo as a small pig, a<jnatie in its habits, 



CiviiybiU'ii {Jlydrochceriis capnhunt). 


vegetarian in its diet, and often does great damage 
in sugar-cane plantatiiniH. It vnns clumsily, but 
swims well, ana can reiimin several minutes niulor 
water. Tiio general strnctiiro is tliat of tho giiinoa- 
pig, and cUders but little oxeont in having a grooveil 
upper iiioisor tooth, and the last molar larger than 
those in front, nnd in tho ilcvolojnnent of a woh on 
the feet, It is a very plump animal, with course, 
tliin, predomimuitly browjiisli hair; is innUbnsive 
and easily tamed ; and lives in pains or families, in 
marshy jdaces l)y rivers and lakes. Its lialntat is 
tho north of South Amorieu, It is sometimes 
called tho wator-liog, wtiich is a litoral translation 
of its teelmioal title. In Ueinerani it is called 
water-horse, a corruption of %v(itci'-haus^ Dutch for 
‘watev-liavo.’ The llesh, e.xccpb of old males, is 
good for eating. 

Ccli'Jlbida'i a tribe of beetle.s, or coleopterous 

iiiHocts, of the 
section Pentamera 
(HceCOLKOVTlilfA). 
Tho .snccies are ex- 
troinely nniiioroiis, 
those already 
known nmuheviug 
about ten thousand. 
Tliey mostly feed 
at iiiglit on other 
insects, worms, 
snails, Ac., and 
are extromoly vora- 
cious and 'active, 
habits wliich are 
fully .shared hy 
their iavvie. One 
form at any rate, 
Zitbnis' i/ihii)ii$, is 
exceptional in its 
itloriiiolyeo pbylludos, vegotarian diet, ami 

sometimes dooseou- 
snlorahlo dninage in wlieat-fioMs. Some of them 
hHvro\Y in the earth 5 most of them live mnlcT 
.stoiie.s, nmler tho hark of trees, among moss, Ac. ; 
and their bodies are atlapted to this mode of life, 
being r’cry /irni and hard. Their logs ai'e in geneva,! 
pretty long, having on the anterior pair often 


hrusli-liko solos, and much more elliciont than 
their wings, Some of tlmm indeed aro wingless, or 
have only rndiinentary winos. Many exhijiit mncli 
hoaiity of colour and metallic In.stre. Wlnm irri- 
tated they eject an irritant, strong-smelling Iluid 
from glands situated posteriorly (see llOMHAnniicu 
Biiii'i’i.y,)- 'i'ho Cavat>iilu> ocenv overyrvhcvo, evmr 
in tho arctic regions, and blind forms ocenv in 
caves. With oxtremos of toni])erattire they hecome 
readily dormant. The largest Ilritish species is 
only about an inch long, l)nt some foreign ones are 
mn'ch larger. Simm of tho species of (.hivalms are 
ftintjug the most connnon Jlritisli insects. 'I'lieir 
wings are not fitted for lliglit.-- -A very large and 
siugulav insect of this tribe is Morniohjac 
a native of Java, which, in consminonco of tlio 
extremely deju'cssed form of its body and the 
expansion of its wing-cases, rcsemhles .some of tho 
Mantidm (q.v.) and the insects known as ],eaf- 
inseots (q.v.). 

Gj»ral>o'i>o, a state of Venezuela, botwoeu tho 
Caribbean Sea and the .state of Zamora. Area, 
sq. ni. ; pni», (ISSU) l(i7,4!)9, mostly inhahiting tho 
fertile depi'es.sion of liivIvO Valencia, where large 
crops of colh'.o, sugar, and cxcA'llcnt ca<sio aro 
grown. Capital, Valencia (q.v.); cliief port, Puerto 
thibello (i[.v.), 

Hoc Ukindkiui. 

GaraCftl ( or Lunx ('(ii'iival), a .species of 
Lynx (q.v.) found in the wavincv parts of Asia and 
tbvoiigliout tho whole of Africa; and more prob- 
ably than any European species tJio lynx ol tho 
ancients, It is larger than a fox, about tho same 
height, bnt nmcli moro powerful ; of a uniform 



deep chestnut or wine-red colour, except two .sjiots 
noftr each oye, the uiulcv pavU of the liodv, and 
inner parts of tho legs, which aro wliito, and tuffs 
of long black hair which terminato tho oars. Tho 
young forms are sjmtted. The oaiw aro about S 
mehos in length. 'I’lie caracul is powerful oiiougli 
to tear a hound to pieces. It is often represented 
as of a very savage disiiosition, nml certainly is 
inost ill-tempered or ju'obably Kemi-insanc in can- 
tivity, hut is capable of being tamed, and is m 
India employed for hunting liarcs and raldiifs, 
Ikvvsvcallll, Homan emi>ovov from ‘2U-17 A.n,, 
tlio son of tho Emperov .Soptimius Severus, was 
horn at Lyons, 188 a.I). Ho was originally named 
BasHianusy from Ids maternal grandfather, hut Ins 
legal name, as it appe.ar.s on medals and iiisorip- 
tioijs, was hr. Ani'uim Autoninitn. Vityiu'.itlla was 
a nickname given Jdm from his favourite <lress, a 
long liooded tunic, made in the fashion of Dm 
(lank, and so called in their language. After Ids 
father’s dcatli at Elioraoum { York) in 211 A.l>. ho 
ascended tho throne na co-vegent with his brother 
Publius Septimius Antoninus Gota, whom Jio after* 
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wards caused to bo innidered, Ho iioxt directed 
liis cniulLy against all tlie friends and atUiereiite 
of (^eta, of wliom it is said jus ninny as twenty 
thousand of liotli sexes— including the great jurist 
I’aiiinianns— were imt to doatli. 'Innumerable acts 
of omu'cssiou and robbery were employed to raise 
siiiiimos for the unbounded oxtravaganee of the 
despot, and to pay bis soldiers. In his famous con- 
stitution he bestowed Koman citizenship on all his 
free subjects not citizens— who formed the majority, 
especially in tlie provinces— hut simply in omer to 
levy a greater amount of taxes on releases ami 
]ieiitage.s, wliieli were paid only by citizens. After 
almost oxlianstiti" Italy by lifs extortions, ho 
turned to the provinces, whicli had hoen in a great 
measure spared by the tyranny of former empenms. 
In ‘214 ho vi.sited Ganl, Germany, Dacia, and 
Tbraco; and after iicainimign against the Alcinaiini, 
assumed the surname Alcmninmtis. He wo-s 
assassinated, at the instigation of Maerinus, prefftot 
of the I’netorians, by one of his veterans named 
Martialis, on the 8lh of April 217, on the way from 
Edessa to Carrlun. All the Iiistorians comhino to 
paint the life of Caracalla in the darke.st colours. 
Among the Imiblings of Caracalla in Home, the 
batlis — Tiierime Caracalla^ — near Porta Capeiin, 
were most celebrated, and their ruins are still 
niagniiicont. 

€ai*aciii*a. a llrazilian name applied to several 
of tlie falcon-liko hawks, and especially to Poly- 
horns braziiicnsis. The 
name vofere to the 
hoarse oiy. They keej) 
a good deal to the 
ground, and a web 
joins the biuso of the 
two outer toes to the 
midillo one. Ibyctoris 
a closely allied genus, 
and the soxtthcni cara- 
cara (//u/f'ifw anslralis) 
thobest-knowii species. 
Darwin, in bis lieaqle 
voyage, gives an in- 
teiustijig account of 
their mischievous anil 
passionate habits. The 
bare skin of the face 
(iliang<!H in colour nc- 
covdiiig to the llou' of 
Carncav.a blood a».sociated with 

[Poliihnrus brazUienm). (iiiiotiou. Myefej’ aus- 

truHs frefpients the 
Palkltind Islands ; Pohjhorus brazilimsis spreotLs 
from Brazil over a large extcjit of America, anil 
even rcaclie.s occasionally the southern parts of the 
United Btatiss. 

Cui'itca.S, the capital of tiio republic of 
Venezuela and of the Federal District, m Hitnatecl 
in 10“ 31' N. lat, and 07“ 0' W. long., 0 miles (24 
i)y rail) S. of La Gnaiva. its port. Built on the 
southern slope of the Avila (80.35 feet), it Ls 302fl 
foot above the tide-lev(sl, and enjtjyH from this 
elevation a healthy air and a temperature mn^ng 
between 48° and 100° F. The streets, built at right 
angles, are broad niid well paved. Tliere are a hand- 
some proniemido and numerous pnhlio parks ami 
gardens ; the town has excellent water and gas, 
one telephone for ovary 117 inhabitants, 16 ne\ra- 
paper.s (8 of tliem daily), two tramwivy lines, and 
IS the berminu.s of four railways. Tlic most notable 
edilicoa are the Federal Palaces and other olficial 
building, s, including the nrosidont’s ‘Yellow Housep 
i!»e nniveraity, whose library (30,000 vols.) is open 
■to the public ; tlio Exhibition Palnce^aeeBoLlVAU) ; 
the cathedral j the magnilieont basilica of St Ann 
(j£200,000) ; and over a score of liOsi>itals and 


charitable institutions. Besiiles the university, 
there are colleges of medicine, law, and engineer- 
ing, niul other teclinical schools, and in the Federal 
Duitrict 204- schools of all graclea liavo an attcml- 
ance of almost 12,000. Poj). (1880) 55,819. — The 
Federal District, with an area of 4.5 sep m., includes, 
besides Caracas, six borouglis witli a joint pop. of 
14,269; total (1886) 70,078. The neighbourliond is 
subject to earthquakes; in that of 1812, 12,000 
citizens perished. 

Caracci) orCAKRitcci, a celebrated family of 
Italian imiiitei'S, the founders of iho Bolognese 
school of painting. 

Ludovico Caracci, the sou of a biitclici-, was 
born at Bologna in 1850. .fVs a student he wn.s so 
inapt that Ills master reconimciirlcd him to ahaudmi 
the pursuit ; but instead of that, ho xvent to Venice 
! and Parma, making acquaintance with the wniks 
of the groat masters there, and returned to Bologna 
imbuecl with art principles quite oppo.sed to the 
superlicial uranncriam then prevailing in iii.s native 
cit 3 ^ In conjunction with two of Iris coirsins, rvlio, 
iiisti-ucted hy him, hn<l imbibed the same ideas, ho 
founded, in spite of great oppo.sition, the Eclectic 
Kchiml which afterwards heciuiio so faiiious in the 
history of painting. The liist principle of this jiow 
school was that ‘ ulxsers’atioji <»f nature ought to he 
combined with imitation of the best iiinster.H.’ 'riio 
allied artists found numerous pupils, to whom they 
gave practical inatnrctioiis in drirwing from natural 
and artistic models,' witir theoretical lo.ssjins on 
perspective, anatomy, &c. So giont was tiieir 
sncccss that in the coui’se of a sliort time all other 
schools of painting rvore closed in Bologna. Some 
of tlui finest works of this ma.ster arc preserved at 
Bologna— among others, the ‘Mtuloima and Child 
Throned,’ ‘ Madonna anil Cliild Standing,’ the 
: ‘Translignratioii,' and the ‘Nativity of St John 
the Baptist.' Ho also engraved and etched a few 
of liis own designs. Lruloi’ico died in 1010. 

AfJOSTiNO (XvttACcr, cousin of Ludovico, was 
born (1568) in Bologna. He became a disciple of 
his cousin, hut ho was of too versatile a genuis to 
devote liimsclf closely to any subject, though his 
mngiiiliceiit painting of the ‘ Communion of St 
Jerome,’ paintcil for tlie Certosa of Bologna, now iir 
the gallery tit that city, proves that he might have 
attained to very great eminence had he ildvotcd 
his undivided attoution to the art ; hut he was in 
the habit of abandoning his easel for litevaturo, 
poetry, and engiuving on copjier. A.s an engrai er, 
indeeij, ho holds an iihpoi tant po.sition in Italian 
art. He acconipoiiied his younger Imitlier Aimihalo 
to Home, and tliora a.«sisted in some of the paint- 
ings in the Fanieso Gallei j' j but Ins brother, who 
wJts a slave to his art, soon ipiarvclleil with liim for 
his inattention, and he left Home, and iveiit to 
Parma, where lie die<l in 1602, As an engraver he 
rnnlw vci^' high for his correetness of design and 
skill of execution. 

Anjuiialk Caracci, brother of Agostino, ivas 
horn (1600) in Bologna, where he learned, pindor 
his father, the business of a tailor, from ^vliich he 
was called away hy Taidovico Caracci. His progress 
ill the .study of poiiitin" was rapid, and at I'lift ho 
took principally for hi.s models Conoggio, 'ritiaii, 
and Paul \reroiiese. His picture of ‘St Hoclie dis- 
tributing Alms’ limt gained for Annibalo Caracci a 
wide reputation. His fame readied Homo, and he 
was oinploycd to paint tiio Farneso Gallery there, 
which IS considered Iris greatest ivork, ami the 
manner of which partjikes sotnowliat of Hauliaol 
aiiil Correggio. On this gallery he was ompfnyeil 
some four yoare, and he received for his work the 
iucreillbly paltry sum of 500 creivns. After a visit 
to Naples he dieil in Rome in 1600, where hia 
remains wore interred, close to Raphael’s toiub, 
in tlie I’mi^eoR. His moat celebrated easel- 
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picture im the ‘Three Marios,’ formerly in tlie 
Orleans collection, now at Cnatle Howwil. 
Aimiijalc Cavaoei was one oi tiie greatest iollowcrs 
of Covreygio, and in composition Anjrroached most 
nearly to the style of Raphael. IiUiUwico liad a 
greater talent in teaeliiiig, and A^slino had a 
iiioro versatile invention, but Aimihalo was nii- 
questiunably the greatest artist of tho three 
Caracci. 

Antonio BIakzeai.i: Caracci ( 158.3-1618), natu- 
ral son of Agostino, was a jrupil tinder Annibale, 
anti painted some excellent pictures. 

Fiiancksco (styled II'kanoksciiino) Caracci, 
nephew of Agtsstino and Annibale, w'os Iwrn in 
1595, and distinguished himself as an oniincnt 
designor, He died 1622,— Tlio best Italian mastera 
of the 17th century — Donionichiiio, Cnido Rem, 
Alhani, and othovsApivicecded fi-om the school of 
tlie Oavaeci. 

C’JUNlc'ciolOt Pjunok b'RANCESCO, was born in 
1752 of a noble Ncajiolitan family, and had risen to 
the .supreme eoinmand of King Keiilinand’s navy, 
when in Decoinber 1798 ho iW with liiiti licfore tiie 
French from Naples to Palermo. Learning, bow- 
evov, of tho intended eonfiscation of the estates of 
all ali.sonloGS, he filitaiuod nennission to return to 
Naples, and tlieve (sufcored the Kerviee of the ‘ Par- 
thonopoiiiu Repnltlie,’ in April being plaeiNl at the 
head of its niaiinc. For two imnitlis he ably 
directed the operations of the revolutionists, and 
not till bhoir uaiisu suenied iiopclcss, though before 
the cajiibnlation, did ho quit the capital. Ho was 
captured in peasant disguise, and on 29th .Tune 1799 
was hvouglxt on hixard Nelson’s llay-Hhip, trieil by 
n ooiirt-innrtial of Ncaxiolitnii olliccrs, and hanged 
from tUo Ytti'd-avm of a Neapolitan frigate. Sec 
Nelsion I il. Paget’s ramdoxot foul Vnxzhs (187d); 
and J. C. JoaUrcson's lAubj JlaimUon and Lord 
Nelson- (1888). 

ClU'RC'tncus^ a king of tho Britons, fur nine 
yoivrH (‘hl-SO A.p.) warred gallantly against tho 
Roman invaders, but at length was coiiiplotcly 
overthrown by O.storius in (t battle near the oordor 
of South M^ales. His wife and daugliteisi fell into 
tho hands of tiiu vii’tors, and his brotheirs snr- 
I'ondered. OaraetueiiH himself lied to Cartisnmtulua, 
queen of tlie Hiigautes, who delivered him up. Ito 
was carried to Koine, Til A.i)., and exhibited in a 
triiiinphal procession by tlie Emperor Claudius, M'ho 
was greatly impressed liy his dauntless bearing and 
language, According to tradition ho died at Rome 
about 5i A.iJ., but there is absolutely no ground for 
supjiit.siiig that the Claudia of St* Paul’s ouistlo 
{2 'i'iiu, IV. 21) was his daughter, auil iutroimced 
Christianity from Italy to Britain. 

Caraffa is the name of an ancient and fanioius 
Neapolitan faiiiity, to wliieli several cardiimis and 
Pope Paul IV. (q.v.) lielonged. — C akui Cakaffa, 
neplimv of Paul IV., was born in 1517, fought in 
tlie Netlierhuuls, joined tlio Kniglits of Malta, aiid 
was iiiude cardinal by his unelo. Paul bad nlti- 
niately to bniiisli tlie cardinal and Jiisbrotbei-s from 
lioiiie for extortion; and in 1561 Pope Pius IV. 
caused him to he jmt to death. See the work by 
Duvny ( Paris, 1883), and Canon .lenkiiis, The Sloru 
of the Carafa ( 1886). 

Oara’itc.s, See Karaiticsj, 

Cai'aiiUiiiia is a name sometime.^ given to part 
of tho central tableland of Asia Minor (q.v.), from 
the town of Karainan, a town of 7000 inhabitants, 
lying at the novtlieru base of Mount Taurus. It 
is mostly in tlie province of Konieli. 

C'araiuthola, or ConnsiANDiti. Gooskhurra*, is 
the fruit of Avenhoa Curuntbohi, a small East 
Imlian overgicen tree belonging to the Oxalulacew. 
Its congouer, A. Bilimbi, yields the acid fruit 


known as the Bilind)i or Blimbiug, and both specie.s 
have been introduced into cultivation in tho West 
Indies. Tliey exhibit in a tolerably marked degree 
that sonsitivene.ss familiar in other mombers of the 
order. See .Sleep op I’i.ants. 

Carambolc. Seo Biijaakds. 

Ofti’illHCl i« the name applied to tho Inglily 
flavoured diirk-browii .suhstanco produced _hy the 
application of heat to Sugar (q.v.). It is likewise 
foriiKKl during tlie roasting of all materials eon- 
taiiilng sugar, .such ns eoli'eo, cliieory, ami malt 
(sec iTeeii), and is one canso of the dark colour 
of porter ami infusions of oolleo. It is employed 
ill tlio colouring of whisky, wines, vinegar, &c. 
Although caramel, us prepared by burning sugar, 
is used more as a celmiriug bbnii as a llavouring 
agent, yet it, and bodies allied to it, play a very 
iiupovtaut imvt in nutrition. Wlveu meat is voaHteil, 
a very liiglily flavoured brown portion i.s produced 
oil the surface. It is to this, a form of caruinel, 
that tho ap|»otising llavoiir of roast meat i.s in jiart 
due, wliile to the same cause we eiin trace tlie 
distinetivo llavour of toastoil bread. Tho dark 
coloureil gmvy derived from roast meat iwes its 
value ill imrt to caramel ; and recognising tliis, tlie 
cook frequently ailds cnranitd or hriiwning, us it is 
eaUeil, to make no fov durmioncies. Exiuwiments 
have shown timt wliilo life cannot he snslainod on 
the ta.HtolcHs fibrous meat from wliUili tho juices 
have been removed liy water, yet the aildition of 
earaincl enables it to he assiinilated and used n» 
foml. 

Curuux. .SeefsciAii. 

€arapa« a genus of Moliaoem, found in tropical 
America and (Biiuea. The stem of 6’. gniunensis 
is used for masts; its bark is a felirifugo, and its 
seeds yield a lamp oil, called mnqHi (often cor- 
niptwl into emb) oil. That of C. ijnincomia 
(probably tlie same .species) is used by the negroes 
for mioinliiig tlioir liodies, its bittornuss protecting 
them from the lutes of insects. 

Carapace, a term (vjipllod to tho sldohl on tlio 
back of such crustaeemis as (Jrah ami Lohstor, of 
the unique King CTab or Limubis, or of choloniiins 
like Tortoise and 'J'lntle. In the former ciiscs it 
is a horuy au<l limy modiluiakvau of the outer por- 
tion of till) skin, in the lust it is mainly due to hack- 
bone and rllw. It is obviously therefore a term of 
no precise signilioancu. For its o.\mit nature, see 
Craij and Tortoise. 

Caratp Goldsjiiiths and assayei's ilivide tho 
troy pound, omieo, or any otlier weight into 2-1 
imrts, and call each a carat, as a means of stating 
the pmporfcioii of pure gold contained in any alloy 
of gold with other metals. Thus, the gold of our 
coiiingo and of wedding-rings, which noiitaiiis of 
uuve gidd, is called ‘ 22 carats lino,’ or 22-cavu.t gohl. 
The lower standard, used for watoli-casc.s, A'c., 
whicli contains i j of pure gold, is calleil IH-eiuut, 
and so on. The carat used in this .sense 1ms there- 
fore no aliaolute weight ; it merely denotes a ratio. 
This, however, is mit the ease witli the jewelry 
curat lused for weighing diamonds and other juecious 
stones, pearls, Aw., wliieb has a llxoil weight, equal 
B) ,31 troy grains, and i.s divided into quarters, or 
‘cavivt grains,’ eighths, sixteenths, thirty-sceimds, 
and sixty-fourths. These carat grains' are thus 
less tlwn ti-oy grains, aiul thevefere the jeweller 
has to keep a sejiarato set of diamond weiglits. 
Even tho cai-at with li.vetl weight varies in various 
ccmiltrics — from ahuut 216 inilligramH in Loglioi'ii 
to 195 in Floronoo. In England it is 2(),V.1090 
milligrama; in Franco, 205 5000. 

The naiuo seems to have come through the 
Arabic qirntt from tho Greek Jcerutmi, the imib of 
the Carol) (q.v.) or loonst-tree {Certdonia silitjua). 
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\iaccl also as a weight. Tlio oi'igin of tlio wortl has 
also boon sought in Kwim, thu iiatiTO nanio of the 
Erijthrina Ahyssinica, ov coral-tvce, tlio seeds of 
whicli, it is said, woie very equal in size, and were 
usotl for weighing gold aiul precious stones. 

Caravaca, a town of Hpain, 40 miles NNW. 
of Murcia, in a rich wiuo country, has manufac- 
tures of woollen fabric.?, soap, papnr, leather, 
brandy, and oil. Pop. (1877) 15,018. 

Cai’avaifgio, a town in tho Italian province of 
Rerganio, 3 miles SE. of Treviglio by rail. It has 
a famous church, L'Appariziona della Madonnu^ 
to ■which pilgriniagOH are made, and is cclohratcil 
as tlio birthplace of the painter.? Fovmo Stella, 
PoUdovo Caldava, and Michel Angelo Amevigi, all 
three surnamed Caravaggio. I’op. 6089. 

Caravaggio, Miciiei, ANouno AMEiiiai, or 
Monifii DA, a celebrated Italian painter, was 
born in 1509 at Caravaggio (see aobve). His 
fatlier, who was a mason, employed him in prepar- 
ing plaster for tlie frosco-paintors of Mihui, and in 
this way tho artistic genius of tlio boj' wa.s stirred. 
After studying the works of the great mn.sters in 
that city for livo years, and afterwards in Venice, 
wlioro ills colouring u’us for a time inllnenced hy 
the paintings of Giorgione, ho wont to Home, 
whoro ho lived for some time in very i-educcd 
circumstances. At length a picture of his at- 
tracted tlio notice of Cardinal del ^Monto, who 
now patronised the young artist; his works be- 
came for a time popular, and oven such painters as 
Guido and Homonicliino found it iicecssaiy to 
imitiito his stylo, Hut tho ferocious and quarrel- 
Bomo oharactor of Caravaggio soon involved him in 
dilllcultios. Having lied mini Koine to Malta on 
account of manslaughter^ he (dituincd the favour of 
tho Grand-master by painting an altar-picco in tho 
elmrcli of 8t John, and other picLurcs. His liory 
nature soon forced him to lice nom Malta; and in 
luaking his way back to Konie, he was wounded, 
lost all his baggage, caught a violent fevor, and on 
I'caoliiiig Porto Ercolo, lay down on a bank an«l died 
( IflOO), at tho age of forty. Transci'ipt of ordinary 
and often debased nature was thu objoot aimed at 
by CaraN'agglo, who left the schools, aiwl devoted 
Jiimsolf to painting life ns ho found it in lane.?, alleys, 
and other resorts of tlio lower elasse.?. Ho studied 
no such matters as refined sontiment or the elevation 
of realities, Imt gave in Ids paintings expression to 
Ills own wild and gloomy cliaracter. His chiaroscuro 
is forced and untrue, Init very ellective. When ho 
painted sacred subjects, ho still remained faithful 
to the low realities of Italian life ; so that sovernl 
of his jdeturcs oxeciUod for cliurchc.? had to bo re- 
UKivetl from tlioir places, on account of their xvant 
of harmony with sacred suiToimdings. Kiigler, the 
Geriiiaii critic, has justly said of one of Caravaggio’s 
most celebrated works, a ‘ Burial of Christ,’ that it 
appears ‘like nothing hotter than the funeral of a 
gvpsy-cliieflaiii.’ One of his host paintings, ‘The 
li'i'auduloiit Gamblers,' is jireservetf in tho Sciarra 
Gallery at Koine; his ‘Christ and the Disciples 
at Eiiimans’ is in tho National Gallery, Eonuon; 
and seven of his ivorks arc in the Berlin Miisouni. 
—An earlier and less celebrated Italian painter, 
POLIDORO CALDAIIA DA CAllAVAdCHO, wns Imni 
about 1492, and murdered in 1543. Ho aidwl 
Kaplmcl in the subordinate parts of his frescoes hi 
tho Vatican. Hik colehrated picturo of 'Christ 
hearing the Cross’ is in tho Naplc.s Museum. 

Caravan (Persian kdrw<i7i), in Africa aml tho 
East, a largo company of. travellers associated for 
mutual help and protection. Caravans following 
a sandy desort route employ camels, soniotimes ns 
many as 1.000, which follow each otlior in single 
file; in journeys through a steep and rocky coun- 
try, mules and asses are used, Tho torni is’ pro- 
100 
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perly confmed to tmding assemhlages alone; for 
tho caravans formed hy pilgi ims going to Mecca, tho 
most famous of which are tliose u liich annually 
assemble at Caim and at Damascus, see Hajj. 
In trade-camvau.s, a lender, who is called Karwan- 
Basht, or simply Jftii's (‘ chief ’), is elected by the 
merchants from then' own number. Tiie leader of 
tho Mecca caravans is called Emir-d Hajj ( ‘ prince 
of the pilgrims ’ ). 

Cakai'ansekais, or Kuans, are tho buildings 
erected in tlie Ea.st, generally ns a pious charity, 
for the sholbor of camvans or trai'cllcrs ; they arc 
unfurnished, water only being provided. Gener- 
ally erected just outside tlio u-alls of a town or 
village, they cuiiimoiily consist of a square build- 
ing of four wings built round a court-yard, in 
which tlio beasts of burden may be inclosed, and 
whore there is usually a well, with a fountain- 
biisiii beside it ; the lodgings are small rooms, 
gonerally on a second story, built over the arcade 
and storonKims wliioh run romid the court-yard. 
Ahvays iiiassivo and strong, tho buildings are often 
liaiulsonie and wol! proportioned ; but in too many 
instances they have Ijceii allou’ed to sink into dila- 
pidation and ovon ruin. 

Erom^ ‘a moving couiinmy, cavalcade, company 
ill motion — e.g. out for a picnic,’ Caravan had 
come ill 1689 to mean a large covered car or convoy- 
aiico eajiahlo of eniTying such a company. Tlienco 
tho transition was easy to the ‘ chimnied house on 
wheels ’ of the Gyiisy, tho showman, or Dr Gordon 
Stables, author or The Cruise of the Land Yacht 
‘ Wanderer'' (1886). 

Cnmvances. Sec Chick Pea. 

GaravclHlS* a Brazilian port, 475 miles NE. of 
Uio do Janeiro, on tho Cavavellns, 5 miles from its 
month. It exports fish-oil, cocoii-nnls, and cotl'oe. 
A railway conneete it with tbo interior. Pop, 
4000. 

Cavawtty (Cea-um Carvi or Cut'ni), a species of 
Umhollifcra*, wliicli lias long boon valued and 
oiillivatcd ill Europe for tho sake of tho U’oll- 
known aromatic ‘ caraway seeds ’ 'ivlilch it beare j 
those being, howovor, in stiictnes.? not seeds, but 
tho mcn'earjts, into whicli tlie fruit In this older 
splits when ripening (sco Umuulufkide). Tlioir 
jivojiortles aro duo to tlio ^'olatilQ caraway-oil, 
which is conlaiued in the largo oil-glands {viUic) of 
tho fruit, and is ilisfcilled on a large scale, chiefly 
for tlie preparation of the liqueur known ns Him- 
md, hut also for iiso in perfiimory and in plianuacy, 
as ail aromatic stimulniit and flavouring ingreclient. 
Caraway.? aro, howovor, chielly uHod ontiro as a 
spico by bakora and eonfectloncra, and tho enitivn- 
tioii of tho plant tlius attains considerable import- 
nneo, piarticiilavly in Gorinany and Ilulland. 

Cnrbnzotic Acid. See Pianio Aoid. 

€arbidcSy fonuciiy tenned carlntrels, aro the 
compounds of carbon witli tlio various metals. 
Tho carbides of iixin arc the most important, aud it 
is to the addition of carbon, in oneway or other, 
that we are indebted for the valuable properties of 
cnst-iiDit aud steol, both of which contain carbides. 

Carbine is a short lille. In tho British army 
all cnvalrj’ soldiers carry tlio Martini-Henry car- 
bine iti a Icathor caio behind the right thigh, 
fur use when acting on foot. Guniiors of garrison 
hatteries have tho same weapon with a sword- 
baynnot to lit on to it, and two arc strnppocl on to 
tho foot-hoard of each liinboi' in liekl hattories. It 
is in all respects of the sanio construction as tlio 
infantry riUe, bub a foot sliortcr in the barrel, and 
though ebambored to take the same ammunilion, 
it has a smaller oaitridgo proper to it, It is siglited 
for 1100 ymds, weighs 7 lb. 8 oz., lias a barrel of 
1 ft. Of-in. long, and a muzzle-velocity of 1125 feet 
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per second. It.s proper cartridge carries a bullet, 
■45 incii in dinnieter, weighing 410 gr., and a 
charge of 70 gr. of powder. 

CarWiICCl’Sj or Cauabinkeks, meant formerly 
light hoYSomen, used cluctly to watch and harass 
tljo enemy, defend narrow passes, and act_ as 
sliiriuishers. A corps under tiiis name was raised 
in France in 1500 ; but the de.signntion is m» 
longer used in. that country. In the .English 
army, all cavalry wore at one time often styled 
carbineers, but now tlioro is only one re'dment, the 
Ctli Draj'oon Guards, Iciiowm by tliis title ; aiicl tlie 
distinction between them and otlier heavy cavalry 
is merely nominal. 

Carlioliydroffcns. «co HYDHooAiuiciNs. 

€arl»olic Acid, .I^hknoi., or Phenic Acin, 
OrHoOH, is one of the most important substauco.s 
derived from coal-tar. Although called an acid, 
and forming .salts, it is neutral to test-nanor, and 
has more in common with the alcohols tluiii 
with the acids (see Aoiivs and Alcohols). It is 
obtained by distilling coal-tar, reserving the por- 
tion \)ivssing over between 36(1'’ and 374'^ (180° — 
100" C.). After rectilication, this conslituto.s the 
crude carbolic aeid uscil so largely for disinfecting 
purposes, By careful puriUcatiou ib can bo obtained 
pure, wlien it forms minute white or colourless 
plates or needles, possessing a burning taato, juid 
an odour roHciubling that of creosobo. By oxposuru 
to the air it boconica pinkish, but is not otherwise 
iujuml. It rapidly absorbs water from tlio air, 
forming au oily liquid, which docs not runilily mix 
with water until ahout 10 voluiucs have heon 
added, when it fovnts a solutvou. CavboUc ttchl is 
apt to bo confomided with eresylic acid and 
creosote, which possess an odour soniowliat similar. 
This remark applies only to the liquid acid, as 
neithoi' of tlieso Hubstauces can be crystallised. 
Liquid carbolic acid lias no ivothm on polarised 
light, in this respect diiroving from creosoto. 
Carbolic acid is readily soluble lu alcohol, otlior, 
chloroform, glycerin, oUvo-oil, and volatile oils. 
Altliougli eallod an acid, it forms but very weak 
combioatinuH with the alkalies, some of the so* 
called oarbolatos used for disinfecting purposes 
being probably only cartliy substauco.s iiilxud with 
carbolic noiil. 

In solution carbolic acid coagulates lUbmiicn, 
avrcHts formentation, dostroys parasitctt, whether 
animat or vogotablo, and prevents moulding or 
putrefaction. Owing to those valuable propovties it 
has coino largely into use as an antiseptic and dis- 
infectant. Applied to llio cavity ol a decayed 
tootii ib quickly relievos certain forni.s of tootliaclie, 
acting as a local aiuostliotic. Owing to its powerful 
action on tho mucous mcml)rniie.s, it must not ho 
allowed to touch tlie interior of tho mouth. Taken 
internally, concuntrated carbtdie acid nets as an 
irritant poison, accompanied by n numbing of tlio 
fltumuch, which iivevents the action of onioti(ta. 
Medicinally, carbolic acid may be given in doses 
of one to three grain.q dissolved in glycerine or 
water. See Antiseptic Sujkjeuv. ■ 

CarllOll (syin. C; atouiie woiglitl2!i is ono of 
the elementary substaiice.s most largely difliiscd in 
nature. It 'oeciirs iiueO!nl)iuod Lu tho mineral 
grapliito or Black Lead (q.v.), and in tlio Diaiuond 
(q.v.), which is pure crystallised carbon. It is 
much more abundant, liowovcr, in a state of com- 
bination. United with o.xygen, it occnis as Oav- 
bonic' Acid, COa (q.v.), in tho atiuospUero, in 
uatural waters, in limestone, dolomite, and iron- 
atoiio. In coal it is found combined witli hydro- 
gCTi and oxygen; and in plants and animals it 
occurs as ono of tho elomonts building up wood, 
starch, gum, sugar, oil, bone (gelatin), and flesh 
(fibrin). Indeed there is no other elomoiit which 


is so cliavactevistic of plant and animal organ- 
isms, and it ranks as the only element iiovor absent 
in substances obtained friim the two kingdoms of 
organic nature. Wood charcoal, coke, lamjiblaclc, 
and animal charcoal are artUlcial yariqtic.s, more or 
less impuro, of carbon. Tlio Hpocide gravity of tlio 
(lifrerent forms of carbon greatly varies ; that of 
the diamond being 3-330 to 3-o50, while graphite is 
only about 2'300. Cavbou, in its oydinavy forms, 
is a good conductor of electricity j in the form of 
diamond, it is a lum-comlnctov. Of heat, the 
lighter varieties of carbon, sucli us wood cliarcoal, 
are very bad conductors ; grapliito in mass has very 
considerable conducting powers. At ordinary tem- 
peratures, all the varioties of carbon are extremely 
unalterable; so much «(),_ that it i8_ customary to 
char tlio ends of pilo.s of avooiI which are to bo 
driven into tlie ground, so ashy this coating of non- 
decaying carbon to preserve _ the interior wood; 
aud with a siiuUav obioet, the iuterior of casks and 
other wooden vessels intended to hold water during 
sea-voyagc'.s, is cliarrotl (coated with carbon ), to 
keep the wood from iiussiiig into decay, and fliere- 
liy to prCcServe the water .s-icccL I'lvon ns rognvda 
combustion tlioro is a marked diUbronce, 'Wood 
charcoal (alces lire with tlio greatest readiness, 
lioiio-black (^animal charcoal) less so ; tlien follow 
in order of diinculty of (!omhusUoii--(ioko. antlira- 
oifco, lampblaok. black load, and tho diamond, 
.indeed, lilack lead 1h so non-eonibiiHtiblo, tliati 
cvueiblcR. to withstand very high temperatuvos for 
prolongml porinds wiblmut liroakago or burning, 
are made of black load; and tho Diamond (q.v.) 
coiupletoly roslsts nil ordinary inoilcB of Hotting 
iiro to it. In tho property of hanlnesH carbon 
ranges from the volvot-liko lamphlack to diamond, 
tlio havdesb of gems. In 1870 it was aunonnood 
that a inothod of producing pure oiystallised 
carbon, or diamond, had been diso-ovorod, but, mo 
far, the avtilicial crystals obtained liavo only boon 
of mioroHCopic Hi/e. 

BcaidoH the physical propertiuK already alluded 
to, carbon nossosses very roinarkablo aiworbenb 
iiowors ; enabling it nob only to decolomisu Hyrn]iy 
liquids (see UiiAUCOAi,, Animal), bub also to 
almorb gases. Thus frei^hly iguiteil wood v.Uarcoal 
will absorb ninety times its own I’oluiiio of ain- 
nionia gas, and si-xty-livo times its volunio of 
fiuipliuroits anhydride gas. Owing to this iii'operty 
it has many important uses. '>Vlu!n ompioyod in 
tho coustvuetion of roHniratovH, so arranged that 
tlie air indrawn through a layer of olmrcoal, it; is 
possible to hreathe an atmosplu'i'e wliich oLhorwiso 
would be irrcspiiivblo. Water and wino wliicti have 
become tainted may bo readily rendered wliolo- 
some by means of charcoal ; while as a vemedy for 
tvoubloHowc llatulouce ami uk a tootli-powdov, its 
value lies in tlie ab.sorbent power refcrriid to. 
Gardenei'H find that wlieu it is mixed with potling- 
Hoil it prevents tho souring of the soil, which is 
so injunous to tho I'lncr varioties of idiuiLs. 

Most of tho inters so much in use nowadays for 
bhojnirificationof watereontain charcoal, whicli not 
only removes organic mutter, hut even le.ssciis tho 
liardnesH of the water. For ileeohmrising liiptidH 
Ijoiio-hlaek is preferable. The varietios of carbon, 
as mentioned above, clifl'er very consideralily in 
the. veadiiiess with which they couibiue with 
oxygen ; but wlien burned they all yield Carbonic 
Aiibydride, CO^ (see Cauhonio Aoiit), _ Carbon 
forms another oxide, called carbonic oxide, CO, 
when it is burned with only a limited supply of air. 
Wlieii heated with sulphurio acid carbon decom- 
po.ses it, forming carbonic acid and sul])lmrous 
anliydrido. Thus : 

.Siilpliuric .SnlpliurmiH Carbonic 

Carbon, Acid. Aiifiydi'lde. Acid. Water. 

C -1- 21-1,80., - 2803 -i- COj + 2]f,,0. 
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Carl)i)n uiiitcH witli metals to fonn Carbides (q.v.), 
the eliiof of wliidi are those of ivom With hydro- 
gen carbon forms a very important class of organic 
compounds, including such unlike Bul«tances jus 
turpeutino, oil of lemon, and inaiBh gas, 

CIL. Ah carbon unites A^’ith nearly all the ele- 
ments to form ehloridos, bromides, &e., the mimher 
of carbon eompomuls is virtually unliniited {see 
Auu.'uatk; SuiiiES), and those already known far 
surpass in numbers all otlicr chemical compounds 
put together, Wlien carhoii is obtained siifticiciitly 
dense, it is found to be a good conductor of elec- 
tricity, and to make an excellent elcjctro-negative 
clement in a galvanic pair. For this purpose 
graphite and the hard incrustation of carbon found 
nt gas retorts are adinirahly suited ; hut, owing to 
tlunr comparative scarcity, recourse is had to an 
artilieud methoil of pre})aring deiiso carbon, deviscil 
hy i’rofesst)V lJunscu of Heidelberg. The carbons 
thus obtained for galvanic liatturies, owing to their 
elliciency and clicapnoss, liavo given a groat im- 
petus to electrical work. Tlie following are the 
more important steps in the proees.s : A mi.Ktiire of 
two ])arls of coke and one of coal in powder is 
jilaced in an iron mould and heated in a furnace. 
As soon as the liberation of gas lias ccaseil, tlic 
mould is allowed to cool, aiul on openbig it a 
carbon block is obtained whicli may he ground to 
the desired size. Althongli hard, it is still far too 
porous, and to remedy this it is soaked in thick gas- 
tar, allou'od to ilry, and linally heated in a lireproof 
crucihlo for some time. A second or oven Uiinl 
time this may bo repeatctl, care being taken to pre- 
vent the access of air to the crucible, and eventiii Jly 
a carbon very dense, sonorous wlieii struck, and a 
good conductor of electricity, is obtaineil. 

•For a reference to tlie maiinfacturu of chareoul, 
SCO separate article j and see Ejacoxiuc Liwht. 

€arbO]ia'<I<»f a form of {;avbon resonihling 
hematite, hut akin to the diamond, li.sed like black 
diamonds in lloring (q.v.). 

Cai’boiiliri (literally ‘colliers’ or ‘oharcoal- 
Imrnevs’), the name of certain secret societies, 
wliich nourished hotli in Italy and Fmnce at the 
lioginning of this century. Tlie aim of tlie societies 
was the overthrow of the despotic aiul reactionary 
governments then existing, 'i'liey originated in 
Italy while under the rule of the Bonapartes. 
Botta, in his Gloria d'llulhi, states that, under 
Murat’s govorimient, tlie Neapolitan republicans, | 
oipially liatiiig the Frcncb ami King I'cnlinand, 
CKcajic'd about 1H08 into tlie wild defiles of the 
Abril zzi, and here, naming themselves ‘Carbonari,’ 
formed a secret .society. Tlie name of ■ Carbonari 
M'as taken from the trade of eharcoal-buniing pur- 
sued in that part of Italy, and a groat deal of the 
Iiemiliar plirnseology used in roforenco to their 
organisation anil Ihoir proeeodiims was drawn from 
the same smireo. Thus one or tlieir lodges wa.s 
called a hut (liumcca)\ an ordinary meeting, ven- 
ilila (a sale) ; a meeting of great importance, alia 
vciulUa. But mueh of tlieir ceremonial and phra.se- 
ology was drawn frmn freemasonry and the Chris- 
tian religion. Their motto or war-oiy was ‘Ven- ; 
geaiicc for the lamb torn by the wolf,’ There were ; 
four grades in the organisation, witli mystic rites , 
of imtiation. Attempts at centralisation of tlio ; 
Italian Carbonari were attempted, but without , 
much success. 

The (Jarbonari played a eousidemble part in , 
Italian liistory, Murat, the lloiiapartiKt king of 


tliQ Bourbon restoration in ISlfi the disMiitent con- 
tinued, and Cai'bonarism attained to its gi-catost 
degree of prosperity. Priests, oJllcers of fcho army. 
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and even women joined the organisation, which 
includcrl ainoni' its members Cliarlcs Albert (after- 
wards king of Bardinia), Lord Byron, Silvio 
Pellico, and aiazzini. In 1820 its membership, 
variously estimated at 300,000 and 700,000, includcil 
most of the patriotism and intelligence of Italy. 
But its strength was broken through tlie unsuc- 
cessful risings of 18*20 and 1821, the power of 
Austria and of the reaction being too gi-eat for 
revolutionary Italy. Subsequently the more active 
portion of tne re\'ohitiouavv party in the penin- 
sula was absorbed by the ' Yoniig Italy ’ movement 
(1831)ofMazdni. 

After the reitoration of the Bourbons several 
' seeret irolitical imiona were formed in France, and 
in 1820 were confederated with the Carbonari. 
Palis, after the prosecutions against the secret 
societies of Italy, was ma<le the lieailiniartors of a 
Corbonarisin which, adopting all the .symbolic 
phraseology, rales, and icgnlations of the Italian 
societies, received from the rapidly systematising 
genius of the Freucli an organic cliaracter which it 
iluul never before p(Kise,s8e<l. Lafayette was presi- 
'dent of the supreme hoard, and many students and 
inferior oiricciu in the army joined the societies, 
The initiated styled tlieiiiHelvc.s hoiis coiist/is, and 
spoke of the uninitiated as piujani (heathens). 
Written documents and comnmnications were 
strictly prohibited by the lieads of the nuion, and 
trcnidiery was to he punished by assassination. 
Following the example of their Italian brethren, 
the Prciiri) CarlHinari in 1821 attempted risings in 
several towns in France. Though uiisiiecessful, 
they revealed the considcvalile numliorsand olleetiyo 
organisation of the societies, ami tiiey .survived in 
suil’iciont strength to take a part in the revolu- 
tion of July 1830. After that event sei’eral of 
the leailing French Giirbonari attached themselves 
to the now regime, aiul tlieir society was gradually 
dhjsolveil. In its ]i!ace the now Vkurhunnoriv D6mu- 
erutimie was foundctl, liaviiig for its ohject the 
estaolishmont of a republican government on the 
commmiistic principles of Babouf (q.v. ). But this 
forin of Corhonarisindid not long continue. Since 
1848 Carhonaiisin generally has disappeared. The 
discontent that lu'oduued it has either been satisfied 
by the concession of oonstitutiunal government, or 
has found cxprci^ion in later miases of the 
revolutionary movement. Bee Hecuetliorn's Secret. 
Societi&i (1875). 

Carbonated or Acidulous Waters are 

those which contain a great excess of carbonic acid 
gaa. They may bo divided into the nrtilioial and 
the natural. I'lio former arc treated of under 
Acmtod Watbre (q.v.), and the latter under Mineral 
Waters (q.v.). 

€lirboikdale, a town of Lackau’-anna county, 
Poimaylvaiiia, on the Lackawanna Hirer, 10 miles 
NNE. of Scranton by rail, with foundries and 
iilaning-millH, and rich beds of aiithmcito ooal. 
Pop. (1880) 7714. 

Csirbouie Acid, Caudon Dioxide, or Caii- 
BON Aniiyuridk, also called Fixed Air or Choke- 
damp, exists as a normal constituent of tlie 
atnuKsphere, of wldcli it forms about irr^gth 
jiart. While enormous quantities if it are poured 
into the atmosphere by the respimuou of animals 
and hy the coiiihustiou of fuel in our furiinces, 
this proportion scarcely .seems to vary ; for, 
as plants absorb carbonic acid by the leavesi 
and therefrom obtain the carbon necessary for tho 
formation of wood, tliey remove it as fast as it is 
preiluced,- and thereby Iteop the atmosphere in a 
state suitable for animal life. CJarboiiie auid also 
cxista in combination ns carhoiHdca, the mu.st largely 
distributed of whicli are the carhonate of limo, 
CaCOg, cither alone, or in combination with mag- 
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nesimn as dolomitG, the blacUbaiul iroiistwie fcar- 
Lonatc of iron, F43CO.5), malachite (basic carbonate 
of copper, Cuno0.j,CuCOij), iSrc. Tlie term 
witl IS liavilly a covreefc one, autl it is better to call 
Iho yas, Ctiio- carbon dioxiilu or earlwnie anhjnbitle, 
lesoj vijiy the term carbonic acid for the sohition in 
>\'ater, TJie jjaseoiis caibonic acid is represented 
by tlie forinnln CO^i contaius 12 parte of carbon 
nml 32 parts of oxyyoa l)y iveight. It is a verj' 
dense ^as, haviu<^ a specific j^Tavity of 1\'»20, that 
of air beinj,^ 1 '000. In conseqitenee of this it can be 
poured from one vessel to another like a Ihjuid; 
while in vats in which it is iicinfj (1isenga<'cd by 
fei’inontatioii, it roniaiiiH at the Iwttoiu, for some 
time oven wlien freely exposed to the air, giving 
rise to fatal accidents when workmen carelessly 
enter them. Carhouic acid is a colourless gn.s, 
possessing a pleasant aeidnlons laate. Under a 
jivessuro of alioiit forty atmofodieres (600 lb. per 
.srmare incli) it liccoincs con'leiisci! to a liquid. 
When the liquid carbonic acid is allowed to cscajH) 
through a small iet, it lajiidly evaporates and pm- 
(iuces iiUen.so cold, with the result that a certain 
portion hccoines frozen into a solid resembling 
snow. Tile solid caiiionie achl volatilises without 
Ireeoming iiipiid, and Iry the lins' resulting tempora- 
tiire jnodtieos strange |iIienouieiin. Thus when 
pi'c.sscd on tlie skin it produfias the soiisatioii of 
miming, and when thrown into a hot crucible 
along witli moreiiry, tlie latter (under suitable 
coudition.s) beecmies frozen into a solid mass. 

At onlinary jnessures carbonic acid is soliililo iii 
about its own Imlk of water, its solubility iucreiisiiig 
witli increusod pressure. This jircqrcrty is taken 
aih'fintnge of in the mamifaeturo of Aernteil WatciB 
(q.v.), tlic spiarkiiiig appearance of which ia duo to 
the liheratiini of carbonic tudd. Carbonic acid is 
noii-eomlnistible, and it does not .support combustion 
or animal life. A Ughterl taper w iimuwUately 
extinguished when plunged into a vessel containing 
earboiiic acid, ami tins Kiinplo experiment is used to 
le.st if workmen may safely enter a vat wliicli has 
contained tlic gas. Altliougli irresjurahlo by itself, 
noting as it does, like water, by causing spasm of 
the glottis, it can ho hrenthed wlion diluted with 
air, and in sneh eircnnislanocH it acts ns a narcotic 
poison, e^■en hu small a pvojiovtion as 4 per cent, 
acting rapidly. In much less quantity it causes 
depression and iieadaehe, liut in aerated water 
works, wliorc carbonic acid gas is libenited in 
quantity, it has novor produced thLsoflecb, prolMibly 
owing to ttie ollieiont veutilntina. The Vroneli 
siiieide.s who make use of a clinrcoal fire to termin- 
ate tlieir existence, arc jiavtly poisoned by the 
carbonic acid, and partly by tlie Carbonic Oxide 
(q.v. ) produced by the Imrning carbon. 

Oarljiniic acid may bo I'crv leadily prepared from 
chips of marble, wafer, and Iiydnstliloiic acid, which 
are placed in a glas.s bottle 
furnished witli suitable tubes 
(see lig,). The liydi-ocliloric 
acid, liCI, acLson the marble, 
CaOO.), forming chloride of 
cahnum, C’aO]«, and water, 
H.^O, while the carljonie acid 
gas, COg, escapes witli ell'er- 
voseenco, and may be col- 
lected in suitable vessels. 
Carbonic acid, as indicated 
hefore, is the principal pro- 
duct of combustion ; tlie car- 
hoii of tlie buriibig substance 
(wood, coal, paper, coal-gas, 
uniting with the oxygen of the air to form 
carbiniie acid. It is also a jiroduct of Kespirn- 
tvoiY (q.v.), and is evolved movo or less largely 
by all uninials not only by the lungs, but also 
by the fikiii. Daring the Formeiifcation (q.v.) 
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of heor or wine it is lihorated, while decaying 
vegetable or animal matters give oil' tlie gas in 
qmuitity. There is a popular iirejudice against 
having plants in a hedroom iliiving the night-time. 
This is based on the fact that plants give oil' ear- 
boiiic acid in tlm dark, M’liilo they absorb it during 
the day. Plant-snlso liberate carbonic acid during 
the llowcring sea-son, but the total amount from 
these twofiourees is .so very small, that a single gas- 
humor will vitiate the nir of a room more rapidly 
than a laiw collection of plants. Tlie jirejudice 
^ised OH tho carbonic acid theory seems tlieroforo 
to bo practieally groundless. Caidnnnc acid forms 
two cltmses of salts, called carhonaicN and hicdr- 
honates. The bicarboiiatos dillbr from tlip car- 
bonates in containing twice as much carhouic aidd 
gas relatively to tlie haso. Thus carboimto of soda, 
N1V3GO3, may be vogavded as couHiHling of soda, 
NogO, ami earbouio acid, COg ; while the liicar- 
honate, represented in tlio same way, ivonld he 
NA3O -hllnC + 200.1, or shortly, ahJalUH')., {see 
Soda, Soiliuai). The bicarlumalcH very readily 
lo.se the extra molooulo of carbonic acid, yielding 
then the ordinary cavhonate. I’m' the eiu'lionatc.s 
of potash and of iron, soo I’or.v.sit, Ikon. 

The bicarbonate of liino Is interosUng as Iming 
the form in wliicli most of tho lime [iresont in 
diiiiking water is hold in solution. Whon tho rain, 
iiiipregimtod with earlxmie acid from tlic atmo- 
spliere, or uharginl witli tho gas from siihLorraiioim 
sauvees, poreohites down tluough a chalky soil, it 
dissolves the elialk, or earliomito of limo, t'a('();|, 
fonniiig a bieavbonato, and thus hocomes wliat is 
known a*} a hard water. Hnch a water may bo 
readily soffened liy lioiliiig, when the carbonic 
acid escapas, and the chalk, no hmgei' soluble, falls 
to tho huttom. This gives rise to llio donioslic 
plieijoiiienon known ns tho furring of tlie kettle. 
A Bolutiun of slaked liiue in water (the lime-watev 
of tho sliop.s) forms a readv test for oarlionie acid. 
Thus, if IV little lie plaeeit in a wino-giass, and a 
steady stream of o-xpirod air from the lungs bo 
blown into it, a turbidity will soon bo iiotiooil, duo 
te the foriiiatiou of carbonate of limo, ( )ii continn- 
ing to bloiv, tlie carbonic acid dissolvo.s this up, 
and a eleiu' solution of hicarbomiLo is obtiiiiicd. 

Other earbonivtea, sucli ns tliose of silver, iron, 
co2iper, baryta, &c., aronot of siilliciont imjiortancc 
to warrant further notice liore. 

Carbonic acid in solution foi'insarofi'o.sliing drink 
ill feverish .states of tho system, wliilo in nausea and 
gastric, ivvitatum its value is very eousitUivuble. 1 1 
acts also as a diuretic, and lU'obahly, wlion taken in 
mndcralioii, as a stomach lonir. Owing to its 
sparkling propevtioH it is used to (ronei'al liio taste 
of many drugs; ainl the graimlar oU'ervoscing jiro- 
imnitions, such as citrate of niagnosia, now so 
■ widely known, Jiavo come into use mainly on 
account of the easo with wliicli nauseous drugs 
may lie ailmiui»teved under tlie guise of an elVov- 
yc.sciiig drink. In tlie form of gas, earlimiie acid 
is said to lie lienelicial in the imlahle states of 
the larynx, owing to its exercising a sliglil local 
amcstliotic action. 

Tlio carhouiiteH posses.s mainly tho medicinal 
)m»perties of tho bases, tlian which they are loss 
irntating, the .soda, potash, limo, and inaghosia salts 
lioiug recognised antacids. Tlie magnesia salt, in 
the form of tlio Incarhonate, is well known as 
‘fluid iuugiie.sia,’ wliich possesses both anlueid and 
aperient jiropertics. 

Clarboiiic Oxide is tho lower oxide of (Jarlion 
(q.v.), and fa vopvisiented liy tiiu formula BO. It 
consists of 12 parts by weight of earliou and Itl 
jHirts of axygeu. It doe.s not occur naturally, imb 
; inay bo olworveil Imrning- with a palo-lilue ilamo 
in fireplaces and stoves, especially in frosty 
weather. Diuiug the coiulmstiou of tbe fuel at the 
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lower part of tlie ''rate tlie oxygen of tlie air 
niiitos with the carbon of the fuel to form carbonic 
achl, COa ; and this gas rising np through red- 
liot coal or carbon, C, has part of its oxygen 
abstracted by the carbon, and two inoleenles’ of 
caibonic oxide, CO, are produced, whicli taking fire 
on the top of tlio coals, burn with the eharaeteristic 
blue (lame, abstracting more oxygen from the 
air, anil re-forming carlionic aciil, CO». Carbonic 
oxide can lie prejiared for experimental purposes 
by lieatiiig in a retort a mixture of oxalic acid, 
llaCaO.,, and sulphuric acid, H^SO., wlieii tlie latter 
ahstraets the water from tlie oxalic acid, and tlie 
other elonionts, O0O3, escape as carhoiiic aeul, 
CO.j, and eaiiioiiic oxide, CO. On passing the 
mixed gases through a solution of potash, KOH, 
the carbonic acid is retained as carbonate of potasb, 
K.jCO.,, whilst the carbonic, oxide remains as gas. 
Carbonic oxide is a transparent, colourless gas, 
with an oppressive odour, It is rather lighter than 
air, its spccUlc gravity being only DOS, In this it 
dillers very markedly from Carbonic Aeid (q.v.). 
b’or many years it resisted all attempts to liquefy 
it, but at last, ou December 2, 1877, it yielded to 
the modern methods of combined cold and pressure, 
It burns with a liliio /lame, but is a lum-sunporter 
of combustion, and at oneo extinguishes a lighted 
candle intrndiieeil into it. It is very polsouons, ami 
oven wlion largely diluted with atr, if inhaled, it 
produces a sonHation of oppression and tiglitncss of 
the liead, and ultimately acts as a narcotic poison. 
It enters into many compounds known to tlie 
organic elieinist, suuli ns urea. It is used in 
Sionuins’s and other ‘ producer ' gnscs, of wliieh it 
Is a principal ingredient ! and is the most important 
reducing agent in blast-niriiaco processes. 

Carboniferous System. The strata included 
under this system vest upon those belonging to the 
Devonian and Old lied nandstono system, and arc 
overlaid by the Permian. The system derives its 
name from the ivmonnt of coal anil carlionacuous 
inattor which it eimtains. It is strongly dovolnpod 
in the British Islands, as in Wales, tno midland 
and northern counties of England, the central 
lowlands of Scotland, and over a largo ]iart of 
Ireland. The following are the chief divisions of 
the system recognised in the British area, arranged : 
in descending order 1 


1. COAI.'MEAHUJIKH. 

2, Slii.i.srosi; Oiur. 


llml Simdstniio Hcrlon. 
Uinipr Coftl-toi'liig Sdi'Ics. 
Mutillo Conl-bparing 
Lower Coal-biwriiig Sei'len. 


i Lower LiiucHtone, Klinle (Unglniiil), ami 
[ CnlcifcroiisSniulBtomK(Sr.otlaiirl). 

Tlie C'<tr/io/ii/ci'ou.s‘ Limedone gronp is of very 
variable tbiekiiess, is widely distrilmted through- 
out the several districts la which the system 
is developed. In Heutli Wales and the adjacent 
regions or England it is composed of a lower sot of 
arenaceous and argillaceous strata, 200 to oOO feet 
thick, and an overlying massive gray or hhiislt 
limestone (l>00 feet thick) which is eminently of 
marine origin, being crowded witli the debris of 
erinoids, corals, bracliiopods, and other forms. 
Eollowed northward into the Pennine cliain this 
limestone swells out to a thickness of ‘iOOO feet, 
and is in that region ovoriaiil by some 2000 feet of 
sandstones, shales, and llmestmies (Yorcdale Beds). 
Passing into Northumberland and Scotland, the 
Carboniferous limestone series takes on quite a 
diU'oreiit character, the thick limestones of the 
more southern regions being represented by sand- 
stones and shales, intorealatod with wliich_ are 
scams of coal and ironstone, and only occasional 
beds of limestone, In Scotland the lower Imlf of 
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the Carboniferous system consists of two well- 
defined groups— viz. the Calciferons Sunchtoym, 
and overlying these the Carhoniferoxis Limestone. 
These may ho taken as approximately of contem- 
poraneous origin with the Cavbonifernus lime.stono 
series of England. Tlie Calciferous samlstoiic.s 
comprise two groups : the lower or Bed Samlstoiio 
group consisting cliielly of red, gray or white, ami 
yellow .sandstones, with siibovdinato beds of shale j 
and _ the upper (Cement-stone gronii) including a 
considorahlo thickness of white amt yellow sand- 
stones, and dark shales with beds of impure cemeiit- 
.stones, tliin lime, stone, coal, ironstone, bituminous 
slialo, occaaional seams of gyp.suni, tlte. Willi the 
lower or Red Sandstone group are as.soeiatcd a most 
extensive series of volcanic rocks (clnclly pnr- 
phyrites, basalt-rocks, and tnfls) which form pro- 
minont ranges of liigli ground that sweep round 
the borders of the larger basins of Carboniferous 
strata. The bills that extend from the liead-walevs 
of the river Irvine to the shores of the Clyde, the 
Campsio Hills, the liill-raiige,s beliind IJimitislaml, 
lice, in Fife, are examples.' Tlie Cement-stone group 
in the basin of the Firth of Fortli is vomarkabTo for 
its bituminous slialcs, now ,so largely worked for 
the production of mineral oils. Volcanic rocks are 
likewise associated witli this group, but not so 
extensively as with the older Rail Sandstone group. 
The Scottish Carhonifcvoiis limestone consists of a 
variable thickness of sandstones and dark shales, 
with whicli are intercalated seams of coal, fireclay, 
ironstone, and a few beds of Ihuestono— tlio thickest 
of wliloh rarely reaches 100 feet. Tiie wliolo 
thickness of this series docs not exceed 2700 feet 
as a maxinnnii. Contompovaneous volcatiio roeks 
ocour in the scries only in a few places. 

In Ireland the Carboniferous system is ropvcsonted 
elilelly )iy stj'ata belonging to tlie niotinlain- 
limostniio series, In the south and central areas 
tho Welsh and English typo appears— viz. mas.sivo 
limestones undorlaiil by tliiok slialos, &c. Townhls 
tlio north tho Carlumiferons limostono series approxi- 
mates in oliaractoi' to tiiat of the Lower Caroonif- 
orons of iHootland. Contcinpomncnns igucaus reeks 
are associated with tho limestone scries in A'nrions 
parte of Ireland. 

Tho Millstone Grit consists of a series of grits, 
sandwtonos, shales, &c,, varying in England, from 
300 foot up to 5000 feet in_ tliiekncss. In Scotland 
tlio mnxlnmiii tliickuess is OOO Riot, and in stiiiio 
districts tho series is liardly recognised. 

The Cciul-nictisiircs comprisu a vavinlilo tliielc- 
iiess of sniKlstoiie.s, and dark Blialos with seams of 
coal, fireclay, and iron.stone. In South Wales this 
.seric.s attains a thickness of 8000 feet or thercahoub ; 
in Lanoashire, OOOO feet; in the Midland districts, 
an average of about 3000 foot ; in Nortlmmlierland 
and Durham, 3000 feet; in ficotland the maxinnim 
is 2100 feet, In Lancashire ami Scotland the coai- 
lieartng strata of this series are overlaid by a sot of 
barren red sandstones. 

The changes which the Carboniferous strata 
nndevgo as they are followed from England into 
Scotland sliow that the .sen in whicli tlie thick 
mountain-limestone acciiiinilated .shallowed away 
towards tho north ; the Lower Carboniferous strata 
of iScotlnnd pointing to estuarine or brackish and 
fresh-wator conditions, interruptod now and again 
by longer or sliortev sjiells when these slinllow . 
wateis gave place to torre,sbrinl conditions. Tho 
very suborcliiiatG position occupied by . tho thin 
limo-stones in tho Scottlsli sericH sufHciently dcinnu- 
strates that the low-lying tracts of Scotland were 
only occasionally invaded by the sea. Thus it lias 
come to pass that many of the most important 
coal-.seams of Scotland occur on the .same geological 
horizon a.s tlio piii'c marine limestones of England 
and Ireland. 
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The Ciivboniferons syfitein {ippoai's in many other 
parts of tlic worlfl. In Europe the most notable 
(!onl-fiel(ls after those of CTioat Britain are the 
coal-fields of Liege and Mons {Belginin), anti that 
of Saarhruclc in the Rlienish Provinces. Varinns 
coal-fields also occur in France (St Etienne, &e.), 
in Ifanover, Westphalia, Saximy, Bohenria, towl 
.Silesia, In Rns.riti tlio strata belong chiefly to 
tlie lower part of the system, and are generally 
uiipioduetive. A conHideinhle ciMil-fieltl, however, 
oeciirs along the northern sliores of the Sen of 
Azov. Cai'hoihforous rocks likewise occur in the 
Western Alps, hut they are generally much altered, 
and clistnrlied, and barren. They are also known 
in the north of Spain, ^Yhcve they yield some 
coal. In Cliiua, coal-bearing strata are extonsivoly 
developed, but they arc worked in a very un- 
scientific manner. Coni of Carboniferons age is 
workeil in Ja])aii, and in South Wales thcro is a 
eonsulcrahlc coal-field of tlie same ago. 

In North America t!ie .systoni attains a gi-eat 
devolouiiieiit, The Carbonifurons strata, here are 
divided into two groups the Lower or stib-Cav- 
lioiiiferoua (corresponding to the Carlwnifornus 
liriie.stono of Britain) and tlie Clnrhonifei-ous, com- 
prising tlie iirihstono grit anti tho coal-jnen.sureH. 
According to Professor Dana, tho cool-beiiring area 
of tlie Norbli .(American continent is approxiniatoly 
as follows : 

Sii. 9nia». 


niuidc Isfntiil nivn COO 

AUpglmny nri;a CD,000 

JlioliiKiin nroji i 0,700 

Illinois, Iiidiaiin, West Keiifciielty.. 47,000 

SlissQurl, Iowa, ICausus, Avkauaaa, Texas.. 78,000 

Nova .Scotia and New livuiiswlck 18,000 


It is worthy of note that Carhoniferons strata have 
likewise been detected in the Arctic remcma, ns in 
Melville Island, the northern cunat-laiius of Bailhi 
Bay, in Bear Island, and Siiitzhorgen. 

Economic Prntlucfs'. — Tiio most important of 
these nro of course the coals, ironstones, and lime- 
stouGs. The individual coal-sefuim vtwy in thick- 
ne.ss from less than an inch iiji to many feet or even 
yards; these last, however, consist goiiemlly of 
sei'cral seams widch have come together, owing to 
tho thiiiiiing-out of tlio beds tliat Hepamtu them 
olsewliero. Tho total tliickness of workahio coal 
naturally varies in the dillbroiit coal-fields — in some 
of which we may have a greater thiclciicss of strata 
or a larger luunhev of seama. In South Wales — 
the largest coal-field in Biitniu — the total thickness 
of coal exceeds 200 feet; in Lancashire the work- 
ahlt5 coals give an aggregate of 100 feetj in North- 
innbeiiaiid and Durliam the awgi-egate is 47 feet; 
ill IjanavkHliiro the united thiekneas of rvorkaWo 
coal-scnms ( true coal-mensuraH) varies from 30 to 
70 feet or inovo, and 15 feet in the limestone series ; 
ill Midlotliifin there is aii aggregate in the coal- 
measuro.s projior of 43 feet, and in the limestone 
series of 63 feet. The coals \'ary mncii in diameter 
(s-GC Co.ti.), smuG l.ieiiig used toy ordimi'y lioutHi- 
liold purposes, otlier.s for Ktoam, &c., others for fcho 
pvofluetion of giis, inincval oil, &c. Tn the American 
coal-measures ( with a niaxiimun thickness of 3000 
foot) the maxiinuni of included coal is 120 feet. 
In Britain the heddod iron ores are principally 
clay-iroiiHtoiies, and tho cai'lnmaecons variety calico 
I)[n'ckhand_(sL‘e Ikon Otuis). Ileiiiatitc also occurs 
luasslvely in largo ' pocketH ’ iu the thick Uuiestones 
(Cutiiliei'land and Novtluniiherland). Ores of zinc, 
load, and antimony arc likewise met with in tlic 
Ihno.stoues, as in Ilerhyshire, Ctunljerland, York- 
sliivu, A^^ales, &c. The fiieehiNS ate laigcly worked 
in many places for the iiiamihLcturo othricks, &c. 
Tlio sandstones likewise are lichl in great repute for 
building pnvpose.s, some, liowover, bmiig nmchmore 
durable tliaii others. The tliin-hedtl^ vavietlc.s 
again are largely used for flags or jiaving-BtoneH. 


Other kimls of sandstones are employed for niiil- 
atoncs, giind.stoiie.s, crusliors, iSrc,, and sonic of the 
harder khids for rond-niotal. The limosloncs are 
in extensive reonost for mortar, cement, agricnl- 
tiiral imiiioses, tvu., some of the black and coionred 
or higlilyfossiliferons varieties being in consiilerahle 
demand for oruiunciilal luason-wovk. jVuiongst 
the slialc-s the bitnminons kinds are tins most 
important, but from others Kiiliilmr and suljtlmric 
acid are oxlractcd, while some are employed in 
tho preparation of alnni and siiljilialo or iron. 
Locally certain miiiorals occur in sulliciout (piantity 
to he of economic inipovtanco, such, for example, 
AS fluor-spar, iiseil for oi'iiaincntal pnrjio.ses, and 
Baryta (q.v.), or heavy-spar. 

TAfe of the /’invorf.-'-Ainoiig the most cliaracter- 
istie and abundant fo.ssils of tho OarboniferouH 
system aro, ns niighb have been expected, the 
plants, iiuHit of which belong to the iiowmless 
or cryphigamifi division. Ferns were especially 
nnniei'ons, sueh us Focopteris, Siiheiioptcris, ami 
Neuroptoris (q.v.}, and tho arborcHcont JoniiK, siieli 
4ts CituloptcriK (q.v.), HcsicIoh these tlievo were great 
lycopodiuccouH trce.s such as Lepidodendron (q.v.), 
tall iiquiaetaceii' .sneli as t'alanutcH f q.v.), and the 
I'cmnrkable sigillavioid trees, as to tlie aliurities of 
which there is still mncli doubt (see Sliin.l-AKIA ). 
Largo coniforons trees ( Amiicanoxylon) are also 
met with now and again. Amongst Llieso some 
botanists rank Cordaites, a form of not infrequent 
occnrreiico. Others, however, aro of opinion that 
tlii.s jilant had allbiities with the lycuponH and even 
with the eyends. The coiitenipomneoiis land-faima 
hfts left but few traces. Heve and ibove, lunveviiy, 
speciniena of true air-breathers are met witli. 
Amongst these are umphibianH, such as Avcliego- 
saiims (q.v.), iiiilleiHiifcs, and iii.soets of various 
kinds, such as extinct forms of Dlay-llies, coolc- 
roaches, crickets, loeuHts, , and others wliicli 
cannot with certainty be reforrod to any oxi, sting 
type, for they seem to have allinities with vari- 
ous widely sepamted uiodovn fovius. BeorjiiouH 
ahnutided, and these aneienfc forms closely aiqiroxi- 
niate in character to the liidng typo. Land-Hnails 
have also been found, not dilVeilng much appar- 
ently from the living ./'non. Tlie fauna ol the 
seas and lagoons is much belter Kqiresented tliaii 
that of tho land. The minute fomminifera Kwarmed 
in placas — their sliells oooasioiially forming beds of 
limestone. Corals were UkoAi'ise oxtrinuelv abiiud- 
ant, their romaiji.s crowding many of tlie lime- 
st-oiics. Coniition form.s are Litlnrntrolimi, (Jlisio- 
pbylluni, Za]5brentis, FavosilcK, »ve, tltlier groat 
limcstone-foniior.s were the ci'inoid.s (Hueii as I'laty- 
criiins, &c.), the oolunniH and detaclied plates of 
winch aro among the most almiidant fossils in 
the limestones and ealearaoiiH shaloH of tho system. 
The peenliar armlesH eviuoids, I’mitveiuitos, are 
likewise characteristie {birlioniferous fossils. L'ni.s- 
toccaiis M'erc repro-seiited by a few 'I'riliibiLcs (ii. v. ), 
the last snvvivor.s of that great family, ami by 
aiicc.stral fonim of onr o.stracods, jdiyllojiod.s, anil 
kiiig-crahs, us well as by tli<‘ oxtinet grouji of 
eurypterids. ibdyzoa, sun’ll us Fencstelln, are very 
common, as arc also brachiopods ; among the innr'e 
frequently occniTiiig forms being J*j(iibietus,Spii'ifor, 
Torobratnln (q.v.), I'ce. Lainellihmnehs are fairly 
roprcHcntetl, especially by the Avicubiid group— 
smuo of tho forms having ajipaveutly fvt'tjuentetl 
efitnaries or lagoons. (lasterojiods and pleropods 
also occur, and arc locally abundant, Imt tlicy are 
not so coiiinion fossils as tho braebionods, t'ephal- 
opmls aro not infrequent, capecially Orthocerfl-s 
(q.v.), of wliicli over 150 sneoios aro known from 
this syslem. Other notable forms aro Nautilus 
(q.v.) and Cxoniatites (q.v.). Fi.slics are tolerably 
coininou. They couio uudev the t\vo gi'oui>s of 
Ganoids and Blacoiils. The formor aro veproHoiitod 
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by such foraifi as llliizoclus and Megalichthys j and 
the latter by miniorons largo and often finely 
Kculptured lin-spines, and hard palatal crushing 
tooth. Tlicso largo HliarkH preyed upon the ainallov 
ganoids, who.so teeth and scales are common in tho 
C'opyolilcn (q.v,), or fossil droppings of tlio former. 

Carbon Printing. See PnoTOGiiArnY. 

Carbuncle ( Lat, curhuncuhis, ‘a little coal’), 
a name given by lapidaries to the beautiful minoral 
of a deep ro<l and scarlet colour, called Pyrope 
(n.v.) by iniiiornlogistH } tho deeper tinge is lost 
wlion tho gem is held up to tho sun. TJio carbuncle 
of the ancients was probably tho deep-red variety 
of_ noble garnet. The inytliieal carbuncle of the 
middle ages was said to iie laid iiy a gnldfiiicli, and 
to render its bearer invisible. 

Carbuncle, so called from the two prominont 
symptoms— a glowing lloiy redness, and a burning 
pnin-'is closely allied to .Boil (q.v.), but tho 
symptoms, both local and general, are much more 
severe, _ It consists of an inllammatioji, cau.sod by 
some vitiated condition of the blood, or some atmo- 
spheric inlluenee, attacking a patcli of skin on tlie 
shoulders, uapo of the neck, or indeed on any part of 
the body. The part swells slightly, feels hard, and 
this hardness extends deeply into tho tissues j the 
pain is very aovovo, and tho patient much depressed 
with loss of appotifco, ami general dcrangoinout of 
tho socrotions. Ah the dlHeiiso advances, blie redness 
assumes a dark purple or livli.1 hue, tho cuticle 
vUoB in blisters, and many small spooks of matter 
appear on its surface, which discharge, and leave 
apertures like those iu tho rose of a Svatoring-pot i 
tfu'ougli this a viscid purulent ilutil escapes, and 
after some iiinu the small slouglis or cores of the 
true skin which liavo been killed by tho disease, 
In some cases the apertures meet, forming largo 
oiionings, and in ntliers the whole patoh of skin 
sloughs and comes a^va.v. 

The treatment of cnrlninclcs cohsisls in restoring 
tiro secreting organs to n henltliy oonditiou, tho 
ftgonts for u'iiich must douond on the indivicliml 
caso J in supiiorting tho patient’s strength by easily 
cligosted food, wine, brandy, and bark, with nitric 
acid ; voliisving pain by opiates, and encouraging 
Hujipuration Mtn warm }ioulticQs j carrot, turnin, 
and yoast poultices being favourite applications in 
tills disease. Suhiliidc of calcium in small doses 
is sometimoH useful in arresting the disease, 

Preo incision has been strongly recommendod by 
flomo .surgemw ; but )ia.s not been generally adopted, 
(Jnite rceoiibly ( 1S8S) early and complete removal 
of the slougbing tissue by cutting or .scraping has 
been used with success. Bv this moans it is said 
that the jiain is arrested, the constitutional symp- 
toms rapidly subdued, ami the liealing of tlio sore 
greatly Imstonod. 

Carburet,, See CAimiuiis, Oardon. 

Carburetter IBydroffcii is a term in 
cheiniatry applied to several comjjoiUHfa of cnnwMi 
and hydrogen. Thus, liglit earlmvotbed or mono- 
carlmrotteil hydrogen, ClI^, is the gaseous com- 
pound poimlaiiy known as marsh gas and fire- 
damp, ami is tho priiunpal constituent of coal-gas 
(see Gas). Heavy carhuvotted or bi-eavburettod 
hydrogen, 0^11.,, is otherwise known as Olefiant 
Gas (q.v.). 

Carcaa'Cli'tCj a town of Spain, So miles SSW. 
of Valencia by rail, on a ricli plain near the rigiit 
hank of tho Jucar. The plain is a vast rice-fiold, 
cut up by iiinumorable canals. I’op. 12,102. 

(Jar'eaiict* a jewelled collar or necklace, 
Venice was famous for tho luanufactnvc of car- 
ennets in tho ICbh conlnry. 

Carcassonne (tho Camiso of .Cicsar), a town 
in the Vrcnch dopartmont of Aude, on the river 


Ando, and the Canal dii Midi, 50 miles SE. of 
Toulouse by rail. It is divided by tho rivor into 
two parts, the old and the now town, which are 
connected liy two bridges dating from 1 18-1 and 18*16. 
The now town is well and regularly built ; but the 
old ton’ll or biillt on a heiglifc, is much nioi'e 
picturesque, with its ramparts and towers, some 
parts of thorn dating from tho time of tho Visi- 
goblia, and the rest, with tlie many-towered castle, ; 
from tho 11th or 13tli century, hi 1210 this 
ohl town ftufibred greatly at tho liaiuls of tho 
fierce bigot Simon do Moiitfort and his cnisaders, 
M’tio hero burned 400 of the Albigenses, In 1356 
it eficctually resisted the Black Prince. Of several 
One clnirches the Jlnast is St Nazaii'c. Clotb-mak- 
ing is the staple industry ; and there arc also 
manufactures of paper, leatlicr, linen, and snap. 
Pop. (1872) 20,808j (1886) 25,951. See La Cit6 de 
Curctissonnc, by Viollet lo Due (1858) and by 
Boyer (1884), 

(lurcluir'odoil. an extinct genus of sharks, 
tlie largo conical ami sharply notched or saw- 
cdgecl teeth of which are not uncommon fossils 
ill tlie Tei'tiary depo.sit.s. Teeth of the same 
cliaracter wore dredged in consiclerahlo mmibers 
by the Cludhnycr expedition from groat depths 
nt the bottom of tlie ocean. See Shark, 

Car'clicmisli, an ancient city on the Upper 
KuphrateH, NE, of tho modern Aleppo, was long 
tho northern capital of tho Ilittitos (q.v.), and was 
a city of groat size and imporbance. It was 
idontmod by Mr Qoorgo Smith with Jerablfts or 
Jombis, 

€arcliioiimi !iioo Canokr. 

Cni'dauiiiio. Boo Ciiitsiii, 

CardninoillH aro tho capsules of certain Bpeejes 
of Zinglboracciu (q.v.), particularly .fffcf/cti'fa Car- * 
damomuM, a llag-liko perennial, abundant in the ’ 
moist shady mountain forests of tlio Malabar coast, : 
wlioro they aro largoly cultivated on small olnar* 
incs, The tlireo-collou capsules contain numorons . 
wnnklcd soods, which fonn an aromatic piingonb 
spice, weaker than popper, and with a pociiiiar 
but agreeable taste, On account of their ooitlial 
and stimulant properties they are employed in 
medicine, very gonornlly to qualify other modi- 
cinos; they aro also used in confectionery, al- 
though not bo a great cxteiib in Britain { but in 
Asia they arc a favourite condiincnt 5 and in 
ItuHsia, Scandinavia, and Nortliern Germany they 
aro used in almost every Iiousoliolcl to ilavonr 
pastry. Other plants belonging to the same order 
yield drugs employed under tlio same name, but 
all are or infenor value; thus Amomnm Cardrt- 
moimm of Siam, &c. yields Round Cardamoms, 

A. xunthoides Wild or Bastard Cardamom, &c. 
See Eliickigor and Hanbiiry's Phurmucoyraphia. 

Uarrtail (Hal. Cnn/rtHo; Latinised Caniams), 
Jkromu, a celebrated mathematician, naturalist, 
physician, and philosopher, was born at Pavia, Sep- 
tember 24, 1501, the natural son of ajnmbof Milan. 
His education was as irregular ns Ins birth, but ho 
finally completed his studios at the universities of 
Pavia and Padua, graduating in medicine at tho 
latter. He became professor of Mathematics at 
Milan, at tho same time practising medicine, 
and fchougli at first ob.scnre and poor, gradually 
gained a liigli reputation. In 1552 lie idsitcd 
Scotland, on an invitation from Avchbfsliop 
Hamilton, and managed to cure tho primate of . 
an ini'oterato asthma, which had defied the skill . 
of tlie most celebrated physiciaiiB, In 1559 ho 
iiecame prnfe.ssor of MeiUcme at Pavia, _later at 
Bologna, wlioro he continued teacliing till 1670, 
when we find him in prison for heresy or debt, 
or both. Having regained his liberty in 1671, ho 
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went to Rome, ^vlicio he was speedily admitted a 
memliov of the medical collego, ami i\ei\sioned by 
Pope Grogovy XII. The rest of liis life lie spent, 
wLtlioiit puhHc employnieut, in Rome, whei-e lie 
(lied Septonihcv 2, 1576, a few weeks alter liiifeli- 
ing his remarkably candid and intei-csfcing auto- 
biography, T)c Projma Vita. Sonic writers have 
asserted, but on no siiflioienfc antliority, that he 
starved hiinsolf to death, to fnllil a prediction 
which he had made as to tlio time wlieii lie should 
die. He was a devoted astrologer, and cast horo- 
scopes for hiinsBlf and others, wliilo ho helieved 
himself one of the five or six (ielebvatcd men who 
had, like Socrates, a familiar demon. Cwdan 
was one of the most remarkable men of Ida ago, 
and roi'eals blironghoub Ida n’orlc.s an intellect of 
rare subtlety and force, ivith a really Round con- 
ception of scientific inctluid in Hidte of all the 
empiricism and imperfection of Ida knowledge. 
He too often .spends his Rtroiigth in merely fiibilo 
attempts at cxplaiintiona of natural plioiiomena 
for wliicli the nect‘.sflary data ivore not to l>o col- 
lected for centuries laker j hub ho oecasioiiallv 
lots fall liinlH of scientific iirinciples so profoimd, 
looked at in the light of aftor-yonns, that ho hini- 
sclf cannot at all have even gnesKcd at their 
significance. A summary of his liotiona on physios 
and motapliYsica is given in Ids two worKs — De- 
iiiuhtilitaio licruni, In 21 hooks, and Dc Itcnim 
VaricUde, in 17 hooks. Ho wrote more than a 
hundred treatises <m physics, mathomatics, astro- 
nomy, astrology, rhetoric, history, etldc.s, dialec- 
tics, natural history, music, and medicine. A 
formula for the solution of certain kinds of cubic 
Oiiuations is called ‘Cardan’s formula,’ and was 
published hy him, ns his own invention, in the 
Ai's efue dc il’c/pdis A/yc6raici‘» (15451; 

but it would tinponr that the fornmla was really 
the invention of Rieolo Tartagtia. His numerous 
wi’itingH woi'o collected aiul edited hy Cliarlos 
Spon (10 vols. Lyons, 100.1). fieo Henry Morley’s 
Jeroma Cardan (2 vola. 1854). 

Oai'dboard^ or Caiu), i« nuulo by pasting to- 
gether fiovonil layers of paper, according to the 
thickiKJss and quality required, the outside sheets 
being genornlly whito. Ih-istol-board, used by 
artists /or pon-and-ink drawings, and many other 
purpo.scs, is made in a shnihiv manner, but of a 
voiy much finer quality of paper, and has a beauti- 
fully I'liiishoil surface. According to the number 
of layer.?, they arc called threo, Jonr, six, or ciff/it 
sheet hoards. See Mii.i.HOAllu, RTKAWnOAun. 

Cnr'dClin.S, a seaport of Cuba, on fclic north 
coast, 75 milea E. of liavanii, with which it is con- 
nected by rail. It has a good iiavhour, and ex]iorte 
augav. Fop. 12,000, mostly whites. 

Car<ll. See Cioora. 

(Gr. ), the heart j also the iippor orifice 
of the stoiimch, called, on account of its vicinity 
to tho heart, liy the same Greek name. — Caii- 
DIALGIA is the name commonly ai»plicd to the 
particular variety of pain called hcartbm-u, arising 
irom a disordered stoinaeli, and accompanied bj’ 
acid eructations. See Indiokstion. 

Cardiaccjc. See Cocklk. 

CaYtliff ( Cucr-TitJ}', ‘ fori of the Tati’), n parlin- 
montavy and mmiieipal borough and seaport, the 
county town of Glaiumgau, South Wales, situateil 
on tlie river Tali', 50 miles SW, of Gloucester, and 
170 \V. of Loiulon. Its progress in recciib years 
is the most rcmarkahlo of any town in the King- 
dom. Tlio jiopulatioii rose from 2000 in 1801, to 
10,077 in 18-11 ; 56,011 in 1871 ? 85,378 in 1881, with 
a floating population of about 500() ; and 1.30,500 in 
Marcli 1888, the annual increase hoiiig nearly 6 per 
cent. Cardifl’, \vitli Coivbridgo aiul Llautvissanfc, 


returns one ineinber to parliament. Among the 

f iublic buildings are tlie infirmary, town-hall, free 
Ihrary and imisoiim, county jail, law-courts, comity 
buildings, iinivorsity college, baths, a theatre, and 
numerous halls. There is a pulilie park. Very 
few of the numerous chiirclics belong to tlio Clinrcli 
of England. The now University Collcgu for South 
Wales and Monmouthalnro was ostablishcd in 1883. 

The port of CaiditV is the outlet for tho huge 
ininoraf and mniiufacfciired produce (jf the central 
portion of the South Wales mineval-fioUl, iu wliicli 
are the poimloua districts of Merthyr-Tydvil, 
Rliymnoy, Alverdarc, and the UhomUla Valley,^ 
with whicli this port is connected hy the Tall’ 
Vale, tUo lihyniucy, the Barry, and the Fly 'ibilley 
railways, anil tho Gliimorgansliiro Canal. The 
town is also one of the chief stations on tiio Great 
Western lino from London to Milford-llavcn. 
The Ihito docks, with an area of 110, f aeros, con- 
.striicted at the oxiionso of tlio Ihite estako, have 
cast nearly four millions stciiiiig, and tielong 
to tho Marquis of Ihito. There are about forty 
stniths on the (piays of the docks, with miudiinery 
of a ^lecuUav wmstvuction for tlio puvjmwo of loading 
vessels with coal, hy wliich the Ineaking of the coal 
is almost ontiroly \u-cvautud. Each of these stallhs 
is capable of shipping 3<M) tons of coal per hour, 
Tliero is also a tidal harlnnir, uitli seven staiths, 
and a low-water pior UCO feet in longtii, Heiglit 
of water at spring-tide, 35‘9 inches; at neaji-tido, 
25U Tho imporw to CardifT include cojtper ore, 
live cattle, salted provisions, foreign fruit ami vego- 
Utblcs, corn and Ilonr, &c. Tlio Ponartli Docks, 
aixmt one milo to Uie westward, form another 
outlet for tho trade of tho district, ’.L’lro Burry 
Dock (1888), of nearly 80 acres, adds enormously 
to the Hliiwpiug facilities of CavdilV. Rtwuncvs ply 
botween tlio port of Oardili'aml New York, London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, Cork, Wliitohavon, 
and linrnham. 

Tlio progress of Cardifl’ during tho last ton years 
has boon iimst remarkable. The trade and navi- 
gation roturiis for 1887 siiow tlmt in tlio ionnugu 
of cargo exported it now o.xfioedB both Imiidon and 
Liverpool, and iu this io.si)t>cb it is only o.veeethnl 
hy Now York. Its coal exports in VK87 oxcoedtal 
lO,000,0(X) tons— making it the first coal port in 
the world. In IK71 the tntivl was less than 8, 000, WO 
ton-s 5 in 1848, only (515,000 tons ; in IH.SI), '1,562 Lons. 
Tho growth of CardliV began with the oiumiug of 
the canal from Merthyr-Tydvil to tlio sea; the hill 
for the construction of the liist dock was ohtaineil 
only in 1830, and the dock was opened in 183!). 
The second or .blast dock dates from 185'L The 
corporation has lecontly spent over ;1;36(),0()0 in 
widening and improving the streotH. Tiii! corpora- 
tion po-sseeacH tho wntor-works, ami in 1888 com- 
plotcd a now supply from tho IlroekiiockMliiro 
Beaeous, involving an outlay of nearly £666,060. 
Tho onterprlse of its citizens is very marked — 
enovinoiw siuiia arc sunk iu its eolliuvy ami shijtpiug 
enterprises ; oiio of its railways for years jiaid from 
15 to 18 per cent., and aiiollier 10 to 12 — and alto- 
gether it has for the last twenty ytiiits e.vperieneed 
nil almost niipavallelcd prciKperity. There are tlireo 
daily papci>>. 

Tho ancient city of Llandan' (q.v,), now a nus o 
village, is aliiiast connected wibii Oardill’. (lardilV 
Castle, Imilt in the llth ooiiLiiiy, is partly now in 
i-uins, and partly oceupiod hy tiie MivriiiriH of Bute, 
who 1ms spent large sum.s in rebuilding the (iastle, 
and to wh<im nearly the whole of the modern town 
heloiigfl. Robert, Duke of Normandy, Inother of 
Hciii^' I., died in tho castle, after twcuty-eight yisavs’ 
captivity. Cromwell {lG't8) got jiossession of tlic 
castle through ti-encliory, after bombarding it throe 
days; and ho afterwards lianged tlic tiaitor, ns an 
exaiiiple to his own fioldiory. Tho town was an 
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important one, under British, lloinnnB, and Nor- 
inana in Biiccossion. 

(anciently Alcrtdfi, ‘mouth of the 
'.roi(i’), the oonnty town of Cardi^Jinshiro, a muni- 
cipal horongh and seaport on tlie right bank of the 
Toifi, 3 miles from its mouth, and 117 miles NW. 
of Cardin' by rail. Pop. (1851 ) IW7« ; (1881) 3660. 
Wit]i_.iVl)oryHtwith, Lampeter, and Adpar, Cardi- 
gan till 1885 returned one member to parliament 
Koiuain.s of a castle crown a low eliff on the Teifi, 
which is siinposetl to have been founded in 1160 by 
a Norman baron. The town suifered much in the 
sbruggle.s between the Welsh and the Normans. 
The Teid is said to have been tlic last British 
resort of tlio beaver, 

Cardi^'aii, James Thomas Buudenell, 
seventh Earl of, born in 1707, sat in tlie Ilonso 
of Commons from 1818 to 1837, when be succeeeled 
bis father. Ho entered the army in 1824, and 
rapidly Imugbt himself into the cbmiiiand of the 
15th Ilussar.s, wliich ho re-signed in 1833, on the 
ac(|uittal of an ollleor wliom he had illegally nut 
under arrest. From 1836 to 1847 ho commanded 
tho lltli ITussars, on which ho spent £10,000 a 
yoar, and which ho made the smartest cavalry regi- 
mont in the service. Ho never was in any degree 
nopular with his ollicora, and his treatment' of them 
brouglit ahmit fi duel w’ith Captain Harvey 'I’uckofet, 
for which in 1841 Cardigan u-ns tried before the 
House of Louis, hut cscapctl through a legal (luibblo. 
He commanded a ca^•alry brigade under J/ord Lueon 
ill the Crimea, ami led the faiuouB cliarge of tho 
Six Hundred at Balaclava. Ho was lusjiector- 
generat of cavalry 1855-60, and died 28tli Mareh 
1868. 

Cavdisau Kay is n somicireular bend of St 
(loovge’H CUauncl, on the west euast of Woles, (>4 
miles wide from north to south, and 35 miles deep, 
with a sweep of coa-st of 130 miles. It has 3 to 30 
fathoms water, with three roofs. A strong current 
swoons roimd the hay from south to nortli. Almost 
all tiio havhonrs on tho coast are obstructed by 
liars. 

OaiMlignilShire, a maritime county in Bonth 
Wales, oii Cardigan Bay, witii a crescent-shaped 
coast-line of 48 inilo.s, a maximum width of 3*2 
mile.H, and an area of 603 sq. m. Tho surface is 
hilly, interspersed with fcrtilo valleys. On tho 
Montgomcrysbire border is Flinlinmion (2460 foot); 
and a rugged, bleak range of lulls runs tUrougU 
the middle of tbu county' from the south-west t<r 
the north-east, botwoou ''the coast ami. the Teifi, 
endhig abruptly in a sliclvlng beach in the middle 
of the coast j Imt on otlier parts there are rich fiat 
tracts, The county docs not contain niucli wood. 
Tlie chief rivor.s are tho Toili, which rises in a 
small lake near the centre of the county, nuci 
runs 70 miles sontli-oast and oast along the 
southern border, tho Aeron, Ciaerwen, Ystwlth, and 
Rlioidol. Tho ‘sweet sliire of Cardigan’ contains 
some romantic waterfalls, especially tho .Rheidol 
Falls ami the .Devil’s Bridge, ami above twenty 
small lakes or Uyiis, noted for their wild becAtty. 
It reposes on Lower Silurian slates ami shales, con- 
taining few or no organic remains. Rich veins of 
coiipor, load, zinc, ami silver oeenr, Cardiganshire 
is an agricnltural county, as much as 02 jior cent, 
of its total area being cultivated 5 and tho rearing 
of livestock is a loading industry, There arc some 
manufactures of coarse avooHous and glovo.s, stock- 
ings ami bats. (Javdigaii is tlie county town ; the 
other chief towns being Aborystwlth, Lampotor, 
jidpar, Aherayron, Trogavon. Cavdiganshive sends 
one member to parliament. Pop. (1801) 42,956; 
(1841) 08,700j (1861) 72,246j (1881} 70,270. Tho 
county has many remains of British and Roman 
camps and roads, stone circlG.s, cairns, and castles. 


Many Welsh princes and hard.s wore buried in the 
ahliey of Strata Florida, 10 inile.s SE. of Abeiyst- 
with, and some of tho records of tlie principnlity 
were kept here. Tho women still wear tho Welsli 
costnmej and besides a survival of ‘bride-capture,’ 
there is a curious custom of sending ‘ l)ulding.s ’ or 
presents to a newly-married couple, whicii, when 
sold, often realise £50. In 1843-^44 Cardiganshire 
was disturbed by tho Rebecca riots. See Meyrick's 
History of Cardiganshire { 1810 ). 

€ai*<1ilia]« The word was first used of any 
cleric regularly settled ‘inhinged’) in 

any cliureh, then from tlie 8th century of tlie clergy 
in the cathedral, the bishop lioing regarded as the 
cardo or ‘hinge ’of the diocese. Next, the forged 
decretals (see (Danon Laav) speak of the pone as 
i\io cardo or ‘liiiice’of the whole church, and Leo 
IX. claims a higli and singular position for the 
clcigy of the Roman Cliureh; hut not till tlie time 
of Pins y. was the title fortnnlly restricted to its 
modeiii use, acconling to which it signifies the 
counsoIloiB of tho pope who, next to him, hold the 
highest dignity in the chnrch over which lie nile.9. 

The present college of cardinals lias arisen (1) 
from the deacons who from early times assisted the 
Bishop of Rome, and who Ai’ero originally seven in 
number; (2) from tho presbyters udio remained in 
tho chief church, 
or administered 
-i,o. Hulmi’- 
diiiatc chui'ches 
erected as iicod 
arose in the oily; 

(3) from bishops 
wlioresidcdin the 
Roman diocese 
and helped the 
bishop proper. 

The Ltlier Ponti- 
fiealis makes 
mention of such 
as.sistant -bishops 
in Stciihcn lY.’s 
pontilicato (708- 
72). After many llnotuations, the number of eav- 
iliiial bishops was fixed by Sixtus at six, of 
cardinal pnests at fifty, of cardinal deacons at 
fourteen, making sovonty cardinals in all. 

Acconling to the present law the appointment 
{creatio) of canliimls rests with the jiope, who 
generally consults tho existing cardviials, and often 
receives propiwals from .secular govei'niiicnts. Tlioir 
seniority dates from tho pope's nomination, even 
if that nomination he iiinde in petto— \. q. even if 
the pope merely states that he has detennined to 
create a now cardinal without mentioning who ho 
is, provided always that tho pope lives to picclaiin 
: tho cardinal by name. Tho same qualifications of 
age, learning, character, &c., are remiirecl in the 
case of a cardinal and of a bishop. Tlic cardinals 
in {jonelavo(q.v.) elect tho noivpopo, have constant 
access to him, and form liis chief coiineil. Tliov 
have a vote at general councils, and since tlic 13th 
century, preceilencQ over all other moiuheva. They 
have quasi-episcopal jurisdiction ^vithin the clmvclies 
from ^vliich they take their titles, They have bail 
since Urban VIIJ. the title of ‘Emineneo.’ Tlie 
Imdy of canliiialslscalleil the Sacred College. Their 
insignia are the ml canlinal’s iiat ivliicli is given 
' them by the pope, and not worn, hut siispondod in 
tile church of tlieir title, and finally buried , with 
tiiem ; the red hiretta, the sappliiie ring, tho initro 
of white silk, the purple cassock, Ac. Cardinals, 
however, who belong to a religious order, retain • 
tho colour projier to it in their ca-ssocks. If a car- 
dinal holds an episcopal see, ho must reside there j 
other^visQ ho must not leave Rome without per- 
i mission. At tJie Iieml of the college of cardinals 
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stamlH tlie dean, who ifs iifiually IHshop^ of Ostia 
aiul sojiioi' of tlio eardinal bisliops. It is lie who 
consecrates the iiowly-olected popo, if nob already 
a bisliop. We uinst add tliat the chief affairs of 
the Iloinan Gatliolie Church are iii the liaiicis tif the 
enrdhials nob as such, bub m tlie chief moiuheis of 
tlie Roman ( administrative) congregation. Bvit the 
cardinals possess no constitutional Tights nnder tlic 
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in England till Wiseman (1850) j in the United 
States the fiv.st cardinal was MeCloskey <1875). 

CardilWiI BIimL or Rko Bird (Cardinalis 
vn'aiw'dniis), also called Cardinal lunch, Caitliiinl 

Gi-osheak, and 
Virginian Night- 
ingaic, one of tlio 
iiiiest song-birds 

of Auiorica, ho- 
1oi)g.s to the 
family of niichcs 
or Eriiigillithu, 
find cliffci's from 
the true gros- 
IkhiIch (Gocco- 
tliranstes ) in hav- 
ing blie l>eak 
hUglitly bulging. 
The general 
colour of the male 
is red, tho head 
lioiiig vunnilioii, 
and only a small 
portion of the 
plumage around 
tho base of tlie 
bill and ou the 
upper throat 
being black, The 
foather.s of the crown arc long, and erected into a 
conical crest, like a red cap. The female is fallow 
brown above, and yellowish brown below. The 
cardinal abounds in Toxas, Florida, and the southern 
slates of America genernUy, migrating uorthwanls 
in spi'ing, but nei'or fartlmr than Ma.s.sfich«f!etts, 
where only a few stvagglois arc scon. Its loud, 
clear, sweet, and i niicd song is to ho heal’d chielly 
in tho mornings and ovonings. In size it exceeds 
any of tlm llritiBli FiingillnW-, being nlxnit Cfpial 
to the stavliiig. 

Cili’diual Flower. See Lodui,ia. 

Ciii’diual I'oiiit.s. Sec Co.wi’a.ss(Maiunbiis’). 

CaiMliilJll Virtues {Lat. eardimtUs, ‘chief,’ 
from mrdo., ‘a hinge’). The cai'diiial virtues of 
the aiicicnls wore dnstico, I’lTulciiee, Teiiiperancc, 
Foi'titudej and wore so called bucmiso the whole 
of Imnian virtno was supposed to hinge or bum 
upon tliem. This mode of dividing the virtue-s is 
to be found a.s far bade as Soenutea, and those 
wore rogai'ded by the Gatliolie Clmrcli ns the moral, 
in distinction from the (hwlopknl virtues (Faith, 
Hope, Charity ). Bub this classilientioii into cardinal 
virtues is jiianifestly sontcwliat arbitrary ; Wliewoll 
pointed out, for example, that it wholly omits the 
fundaineiitnl lirtne or Benevoloiico. bue Etiiio.s, 
VlIlTUE. 


Cardinal Finch 
{CurdinuUti vir(]inutnu»). 


Cardiii^ is the process of disentniigliiig and 
arranging in parallel rows the fibres of cotton or 
the like in order to spinning. See Si’iNNiNG. 

CulmUiiiu. a gomis of foasH Lamellibrnticlis 
(l-v.). 

CaiMlitte. or iiilkmnuition of the heart, a fonn 
of disenso or very rare oceiUTeiice, if tho term he 
limited in its application to cn-scs of tnie acute 
hiflamination of the innsenlar strnctui'cof tile heart 


alone (inyoeaKlitis). Carditis, however, was com- 
monly understood in a wider sense, so ns to iiieUule 
cci'tain forms of disease of the oxternai and internal 
lining memhraiio of the heart ; and it is only since 
the beginning of the present century that, owing 
to the impiovcmcnts in medical jnithology and 
diagnosis, the names of Pericarditis and .Endo- 
carditis (q.v.) have come prominently into view ns 
indicating the most ordinary inflammatory alVcctions 
of the heart. See Hkaut ( DisiiAHiiS of tiik). 

Carrtoua, a town of Spain, 44 miles NW, of 
Barcelona, on the Canloner, with a .strongly foi'tilied 
cnstlo. Close by is a colehrated mountain of salt, 
which linn a height of iihout ‘20r) feet, and measures 
a lengtio round •, its eaves are frequently vi.sited by 
iiartics with torches to witness its wngular and 
hcautiful reilcclion of the light. Pop. dilOQ. 

Oardoon (Gynom Curdwionlm), a novennial 
composite of the same gonns with tlio Artielioko 
(q.v.), a native of the nonth tiC Eui'<»pe and the north 
of Africa. It much resomliles tlm arlieliokc, hut is 
of larger size, whilst the llowor-ltoads are Bmallor. 
It lins long Imen in cultivation, ])artienlarly on (.ho 
Contiiienb, for the .sake of tho hlancheil hinf-stalks 
and midribs, which arc used us a salad, or im)re 
gouerally ns a boiled v(?go(ablo during winter. 

Cavdro.SS. a village of sonlh Dumharlonshire, 
on tlio Fivtli of Clyde, Il.i miles AVN\V. of l)ntn- 
I barton by rail. King Robert Rvuco tiled at Gavtl- 
I rosH Castlo (1329), wliioh .stood between tho village 
and DuurlMirt«>n. The Huspensiou of tlm Free 
Chui’ch minister in 18o8 led to a famous law-suit 
in tlio Court of Session. 

CaviLs. The iiositivo liistfay of nlaying-cavds 
coniinences aiiout live liniulred year.s back. Many 
tiicovies and as.sortions have been ha/imled as to 
tile earlier history an<l origin of cards ; but with 
regard to all of them the verdict of 'not proven’ 
must be I'cturned. Tlio three chief opinions wliioh 
have been hold ns to the origin of cards avo: (1) 
That they had tlieir birth in tho East, and were 
tlieuco tvouspoited to Europe. (2) Tliat though 
tiicro is evidence pointing to the use of playing- 
canls in India ami Cliina at a remote period, tho 
appearance of eanls in Europe is iluo to an origimil 
iiiveutioii and not to ini[)ortation. (3) That there 
is no satisfactory ovideneo to show that tho origin 
of card-s was other than European. 

The first opinion can claim only tho respect due 
to antiquity. It is assorted that tho Arabs, 
Saracens, or ifoois iutvoduecd cards into Europe 
by wtt3' of Spain. Covoltnzzo (end of IDlh century) 
states that cai-d.s wore lirst liiiown in Viterbo in 
1379, whence they came from tlie countiy of tho 
Siirnceiis; but lie merely chronude.s an opinion 
prevalent in Viterbo a eentniy later than the Lime 
of which lie speaks. Bussi, the historian, who 
quotes Covelhizzo, states that In^ was rather a 
crodnlons iicmoii, Fnrblior, cards being originally 
called luttoi in Europe, ami the Hchrew and Aralde 
words, nabi, nabu, nahm, convoying the idea of 
prophecy, it is said that tho name is derivcil from 
the Arabic, and that onrd.s were lirst used for tlie 
pnrjKise of divination. But no Aralnc nianiiscripl 
gives the meaning of playing-oai'd.H to llie word vtdh. 
Tlr 'Willsluro {Catalogue (!]' IHaying C'unli in the 
Brilisk Mvseum, I87l) says that ‘the theories in 
sup]H)rt of tho connection of cards witli early 
eastern occult phiU)s<q<hy and thauuiaturgy are of 
too recondite and .shadowy a character to admit of 
Biitisfactory arminicnt.’ 

Tho Jiuliaii theory is bused on a supposed resem- 
hlaiico between chess and cards, clicss being pvob- 
nblj' of Hindu origin i and on the Himilaritie.H be- 
tween certain Indian and Eui'oj)ean canls and 
gnin«»i. But tho dili'ercnces hetwoon choss and cards 
are much move notable than their roHomhliinee.s. 
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Morlovn critics are of oitiiiion that India has 
imitated tlio games of Europe, for the pccnliarities 
■which link eastern and w'estern oard games existed 
in tho latter at least as early as 148S ; and Europe 
had no continnojis intoreonrso with India prior to 
1401. Taylor’s theory that cards made their -way 
into Euroj>e by moans of tho Gyp.sic,s is dismissecl by 
Dr WillsIui'O with tho remark tliut ' whether the 
Zingari ho of 1‘lgyptiun nr Intlian origin, they did 
not appear in Europe before 1117, when canls had 
1)0011 known for sumo time.’ See, however, tho 
article Gypsies. 

If cards really had an early and seiMimto origin 
in Ghina, so hml gunpowder, print)iiig, and engrav- 
ing. At all events the latest autlioiitiio.s reject the 
notion that cavils were imported from China inUi 
Europe. 

Ileiieo it may he safely said that it is very 
doubtful whether the origin of jilaying-cartlB should 
be looked for in tho East. Assuming, as most 
irolmhlo, that carils apjieared independently in 
iuroiio ahunt it has to ho decidtHl in w-hat 

part of Europe thoy wore first known. The uiajorltv 
of tliosn wlio maintain the European origin of canfa 
assign thorn to Italy. Dr Willsliive gives a ‘decided 
inclination’ to Italy and to ‘Vonico, as that pai*- 
ilcnlar district whioli so modified tliem hy change.^ 
connected with the emhlomabic series, ami the 
addition to it of a numeral scmioiico, as to acquire 
a right of iiaventago in respect of modorii playing- 
eavdw, not readily to ho sot aside.’ Dismissing 
various dates as not being trustworthy, tlic earliest 
known mention of European cards occure in the 
registers of the Oknmhrcs dca Comptes of Clinrles 
VI. of Eranco. In this record, commoncing Eoh- 
niavy 1802, is tho item, 'Domi « Jucqucmin 
Grinmnneur peintvo pow tvois jinx decartes d or 
ct lUvcrm conlcxm, ornts do ])lusir.nrs devises, pour 
poi'Ui' devera to Scimour Itoi pour son cbalcmcnt 
LVI, sols Ikirmn.' This date ( l.‘h)2)ha.H never heon 
coiitGHtod. It will he nliservod that tho i>aymcnt 
in made for painting, not for inventing cards ; 
lienoo it is coiioludod that cards wore already 
known, 

I’rlnr to tho invention of playing-eard.s, there 
existed a scvio.H of emlilcmatic i)ict«rc.s, w'lucli it ie 
supiiosed wore used for tlie purposes of ilivination 
.amt sortilege. And it is conjectured that about 
the middle of tho Htli century some inventive 
genius aiUlcd a series of nunieml cards to tho 
enihlematic ones, and so converted them into ihi- 
plcmcnts of play. The designs on these comhlnod 
packs, or Uirots (so called probably hocanso they 
M’cre tiirotic on the hack— i.o. marked with plain or 
dotted lines crossing dlammally), were in the one 
series cmhlomatic or voiulitioiis of life and of Imman 
vicissitudes (mimheved also with Itoinan nmnerals 
in a iiiarghv above tho design), and ■were, in the 
other series, siunlav to those now in use. The 
Venotiaii pack iu tho heginiiing of the loth century 
consisted of sevonty-eiglit eaixls, twciity-two cm- 
hleuiatic, and fifty -.si.v niimerals, divided into four 
suits of fourteen cards eacli— -viz. four cortf (or court) 
cards, king, inieoii, chei’alior, and valet, and ten | 
point (or pip) cards nuinhcrod from one to ten. 
Tlio name (duiti {atonU, or trumps) was given to 
the emblematic cards, because they were HUi>orior 
to tho otliors. Tho game played xvith tlicse cards 
r\’a« called Uiroocki. 

Soon after tho lirst quarter of the 15th centniy | 
cards spread vajiidly all ox'er Europe. As cartfa j 
travelled, tho pack uiulorwout a variety of modi- | 
lications, and tho emblematic scric.s guulnally i 
dropped out of use, though games with tarot caixls j 
arc still played iu some parts of southern Europe, | 
No S|)aniHh turots arc known to exist. In tho lirst , 
instance, a pack of fifty-two numerals appears to 
liavo heon used in Spain, the (lUccns heiiig sup- ! 


pressed. Tlie Ercnch similarly renun’cd a card 
froni each suit, hiit they retained tlie queen and 
aholished tho chevalier. Tho early German numei al 
canls were the same as tho Ercneli ; but afterwards 
the queen was displaced, and a superior knave 
(Obennniin) was intioduecd instead. England 
appeals to have been content to adopt foreign cards 
sw slie found them, either Spanislr or Erenen, about 
tho niiddio of the Ifith century. 

The suits of nmtieml curds have always been 
four, hut the signs or marks of the suits hni'e 
dilFercd among various nations. The earliest signs 
were euiw, moiiey, chibs (batons), and swouls. 
These marks are still retained in tarot cards and in 
Italian aiwl Spaniah njituemls, TIic Geiiiians early 
employed hearts, hells, loaves, and glands { acorns). 
During the second quarter of the loth century, 
the French adoptetl tho signs of spades [inyxtc), 
hearts, clubs (trUjle), and dinniotul.s, 

Tlie origin of the marks of tho suits and tlicir 
meaning has been the subject of much specula- 
tion. It is nahl that tlicy M'oro originally onildcm- 
atic, cup.s representing Faith ; money. Charity ; 
swords, Jnaticc ; and clubs, Eortitnclc. A good 
deal of ingenuity has heon expended iu cvpluining 
thu meaning of mmloni signs ; but, on the wiiole, it 
HccmH probable thoy were merely chosen ns being 
well known and easily recognised, The symbol 
called in England spade, is evidently tho Gormna 
//Wiu (leaf of tho wild plum), witli the Italian 
name {spade) of the covrcHponding suit (swords). 
Why tlie Eronch, from wlioin we received it, called 
it is not known. Tlio Englisli club closely 
rcHomblcs the German acorn Uichcl). Tho E’rcnoli 
formed it like a trefoil and called it tr^c; when wo 
borrowed it, wo gave the suit an Anglioiscd Italian 
name, chibs (husloni). The Gennan heart survives 
in Eronch and English cards, and roquires no ox- 
plaiiation. It curresponds to tho Italian and 
Bpaiiisli .suit of cuiis. How monoy (Italian and 
8j)nnisli) or bells (German) became transmitted 
into the Erench carmtux anil tho English diamonds 
is nob known. Tho circular symbol lias hecomo a 
square one, possibly from a mere love of change. 

Iloyuud occasional alterations in tho devices on tho 
cards, the iifty-twu card pack has remained much 
tho same as it now is over since the middle of the 
15th century. But numerous inqnovements have 
taken place in tho manufacture of cards, wliich 
coiiiprisi's many interesting processes. Of those a 
brioi jioticc is appended. 

The cimlboaril employed is generally formed of 
Kovoral slicete of paper pasted together. Usually 
tlio sliect which is to form tlie front surface ia 
limt ]iriiitcd with the court cards and pips; in 
former ilays .stoiicil-platea were nseil for printing 
tlie fronts. Tho printed sheets are thoii interleaved 
M'itli plain ones, and tho requisite number are joined 
together with strong i>nste, to form boards. Tlio 
boards are then suhjeeted to high pressiiro in a 
hydriHiIic press, arnl are aitorwanh dried, Jlattenoil, 
and rolled, prepamtery to receiving a coat of colour 
on the liacK. The colour is usually formed of 
tinted euarnol. After enamelling, the boards are 
once more rolled under liigh pre-ssurc to preparo 
them for tho printing on tho back. 

Tho ornamentation of tho backs of playing-cards 
roquii’es gront skill, especially in tlio case of the 
more elaborate designs, which take seven, eight, 
or even more printings, each of which lias to be 
accumtoly registoicd. Nmnerous designs by the 
late Owen Jones have thus been reiuoduced on 
the backs of cards by RIessre De La Eue & 
Oo., the well-known London manufactuveis. 
Gciierallv, however', the cards used in clubs hai’o 
their bacta plain white or red. .lifter printing, tho 
boards must bo once more pressed and polished. 
They are tlren cut up into separate cards. Each 
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canl is then subjected to n very cavefnl exainina- 
tion, all defective or marked cards being rejected. 
Those whicli pass the ordeal arc formed into jnxeks, 
and the packs have finally to be made ready for 
sale, and sealed with a stainpcd wanper. The 
packs are variously named, according to tlieir dogreo 
of oxcellonco ; the best are ealleu Moguls; the 
second cpiality, Harry.s ; tlic inferior ones, High- 
landers, Andrew.s, anil irarloipiins. Recently verv 
elaborate iiiaciiiiiery lias been introduced for roiiiul- 
ing ofr tlio corners. 

It has also become the fashion to place small 
index pips at tlio corners of tlie cards, to indicate 
their vamo -without featliering thorn out to any 
great extent. Tlic indicator .system was invented 
by tire late Dr Normandy, and was first brought 
out in 18G0. Another improvoment was that of 
double-headed court cards, wiiicli enables jdayors 
to read the kings, queens, and knaves, wlncliover 
way tlioy may liappeii to ho lield uji. 'riimigh a 
great number of tlie technical tcvniH used hy tiie 
workpeople engaged in the nmnufactnro of cards 
areot French origin, it is luit in evidence that tlio 
lioino manufacture can bo traced back to the 
Froncli. 

In Russia the mamifacturc of playing-cards is a 
govonniiont monopoly, and is earned on at the 
impei'ial factiny in St Reter.shurg, whovo an onor- 
luoiis number of packs are jirodiicod. In Hnglaiid 
the manufacture lias attained considerable inngni- 
tiulc, and the coiisnnqition is on tlio increase, In 
1861, the last year of the sliilliiig duty, ‘ifiO.fidO 
iiacks were sealed. In 1862, mostly at a shilling, 
but a small part at threepence, about 160^000 more 
paclcs wore sealed. In 1803, the duty being thi-ee- 
poiice, 732,060 packs ivoro scaled. After 1867 the 
unmhev rose Ui 737,120, then to 813,92(1 ; and in 
1873 it exceeded a inillion. In 1878 duty was paid 
on 1,113,200 packs of liomo mamifaeturo, to wbieli 
must be added large numbers exported which pay 
no duty; in 1887, on 1,234,000. In tlio United 
State.s the manufacture lias attained enormous jivo- 
nortions; tlio average number made annually is 
calculated at fvmu l-l, 006,00(1 to 13,000,000 pack.s. 

A duty was first imposed on playing-cards in 
England in KilS. The amount was live shillings 
per gross of packs. In the reign of (Jhavlcs 1. 
this duty was complained of by the (Jonunons 
as being arbitrary and illegal, and levied with- 
out the consent of parliament. In tlie reign of 
(iucen Anno (1710) an act was passed to obtain 
a fund ‘ for carrying on the war and other her 
Slaicsly’H occasions,’ in which it was enacted that 
carils sliould pay a duty of sixpence a pack for a 
term of thirty-two years. Frivnils having heen dis- 
covored, it was nunle felony, puaishaidowitli death, 
in a suhsequont amended act, to counterfeit or 
forge tlic seals, Ktanips, or luavks which denoted 
the payment of the (lutio.s. In 1719 ((leorge T. ) 
further provisions for preventing fraud were passed, 
and the term of thirty-two years was extemled iiule- 
llnitoly. In 1736 (George ’ll.) an additional tax of 
Bixponeo a pack was imposed, and furtiier measures 
wore framed to prevontnuudiilentovasions. Eleven 
years later the duty was raised to one and sixpence 
a pack. In 1780, and again in 1801, the duty was 
further increased, hy sixpenny steps, to half a crown 
a pack. In 1828 tfie half-crown duty was reduced 
to a shilling. In 1802 tlie duty was reduced to 
threepeucc in iiopes o£ snnpressinp: the enonnoiis 
evasion of the duty whieli notoriously prevailed 
(Repovtof Cemmissioncvs of Inland Rovenuc, 1H(;3), 
and for other reasons. Tlie duty was also levied on 
the seal or wrapper', instead of on the ace of spades, 
and second-hand cards could no longer he sold free 
of duty, but had to bo enclosed in a fresh wrapper 
and lo pay a second duty. It is holioved that now 
there is no evasion ; and the amount realised under 
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the threepenny tax greatly exceeds that wliicli was 
formerly collected under the shilling tax. 

Sco W. A. CImtto, Fads and SjKcnlaiionn on (lie Orit/in 
and I/istori/ of PUujing Cards (18']8) ; E. S. Tnylor, Jfis- 
torn of Cards (1805) ; and W. H. Willshivo, 

J)escriptirc Galalogncs of Cards in (he JlrUhh Mnscnm 
(1877); besicios sopavato articles on Wni.ST, Eoaktu, 
EuciiliK, &o. 

Cardlicci, Giosnio, who is generally regarded 
by his countrymen a« the foremost of eontem- 
mirary lCaliairi)f>'^d8, was born in 1836 at Val di 
Gastello, near Tiotrasairta, in the province of I’isa. 
Ho was the son of a physician, and Ins youth was 
spent in Htudy. At the age of twenty-live lie was 
apimintod to a in-ofessorHliip in the university of 
I’isa, from which he was transferred in 1860 to a 
chair in the university of Rologiia. Ho has hoon 
throughout liis life a Htaunch lleimbiican, and in 
1807 was for a Hhorb while snspondeil from his 
professorshij) for having signed an address to 
Ala'/./.ini. lu 1870 he was vetuvned to the Italian 
parliament as monibor for JiUgo di Romagim. His 
earliest poems, JuveniJia and Leviu Clnnuti, wore 
written in imilatioii of Manzoni and Allieri. Gold 
and artilieial, they contrast strongly witli thoir 
author's later works. Signs of_ a tran.sition in 
sentiment and in style appeared in the Jkmnuil/n, 
whicii dealt uiaiuly with political eveutH of the 
veavH 1860-70, The cimngo became completu in 
tUii Niiore I’ocsic, in which Ganlueei, taking lingo 
instead of Manzoni for Ids mn.stor, gave fiery ex- 
pression to the most advanced political views, 
Tboso poems are rcinarlcablo for tiio sustained 
power ami dignity of the language ami the fre- 
quent nobility of the thought. The ChH Burhure, 
written in metres borrowed from Iloraco, have 
excited the ardent admiration of Italians; to 
foreign critics, however, Garduoci seems in these 
l>icces to have erred in the rejection of rhyme. 
Garducci has heen claimed as a loader hy the 
veridi, the inombers of the Italian 'naturalist’ 
school, on the strength, it would seem, of his 
revolutionary opinions and antagonism to tho 
fidlowei'H of Manzoni. Rut the productions of Eola’s 
Italian diaeiplos liavo nothing in coninion with 
Cavducci’s works, in wliieli ideal aspirations and a 
genuine love of beauty lind expression in language 
nuprognated with elassieal culture. 

ilartltvcll. Edwaui), Vi.soonxT, born in I.iver- 
pool, 24tli July 1813, obtained a double lirst-elass 
at Oxford, wiiuve he Uecfuue pvofesKov of Anciont 
History. Ho entered j>ai'liament in ]8I2, from a 
Pcolite gradually became a Lil)(?ral, held portfolio.s 
in four cabinets, amt was raised to tho peerage 
ill 1874. For reforms introdiicod liy him as Heero- 
tary for '\Tar, see artielo AltMV. (hirdwoll was 
one of .Peel’s literary executors, and editeil his 
Memoirs (1856-57). Uo died 15th Fohvnavy 1886, 

€}U*C or Carle Sunday, the Sunday Jieforo 
Palm viinulay, said to be so called because it was 
the iiractiec in many inirts nf the country to eat 
grav ponso, called carlings, fried in hnttei', laipper, 
and salt, on this day, This jiiactico apparently 
laid its more, iinmediato origin in the eiiKtom 
' of the Homan Catholic Gluireh of eating Imllowed 
beans fried at this time ■ — tliose lieans hidng 
described lu some religious hooks ns syuihoUcal 
of confession; ami their steei>ing liefore use, of 
meditation, It appears, however, to have been 
adopted by the clmrcli from a heathen enstom. 

Cai'Ceiilng' is the operation of heaving down 
a sliip on one side, in order to expose the oilier side 
for cleaning. In .sea-phrase, a vessel is said to 
‘careen’ wnen slio leans over very much through 
press of sail. 

Carelia. Bee Kaiiktaa. 

Caroline. See QuADiuaiwuiA. 
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Mahia Antoa'jx, dicf ckcuMnc «ii({ 
autlu)!', Ijoi'ii ill 178‘i in Piu'E, -wliore ho diod in 
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an important part at thu CoiigrcHs of Vienna. 

Caret (Pat,, ‘it in M-anting’), a character of 
tlii.H form, A , denoting that soniething Inw been 
oniitteil and is interlined. 

Carew, 'I'iioma.s, poot, descended from an old 


States.^ _ Hodiod 13th October 1870. KhPrinoipks 
of Poliikal Economy {Zy oh. 1837-40) had a mailed 
inllncnee on economic speculation. In 1838 ho 
imblislied The Credil System of France^ Greed 
Briiuin, and the United States; and in 1848, The 
Past, the Present, and the Future, a work marked 


«!arc>v, 'I IIOMA.S, poot, descended from an old ^ jjecana iooz-oy; ana m mn, me 

family in Gloucestershire, was born about 1589, yw*'!/ The most important of these have 

and after quitting Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford, translated into most European languages. 

witlu)nt a degree, studied for a while in the C’nvey was originally a zealous free-trader, but was 


witlu)ut a degree, studied for a while in the 
Middle Temple. Between 1613 and 1019 ho visited 
Italy, Holland, Eraiice; aftorwards ho ro.se into 
high favour with Charles I. Camw deserves men- 
tion cliielly as the precursor and repre.sontative of 
what may bo called the courtier and conventional 
Kcliool of iiootry, avIioso cliief obaracterisLic M’as 
scholarly ease and (degance, with a sjiico of indeli- 
cacy and even indecency. His imems, mostly 
lyrical, and treating of trilling subjects, are among 
the liest of their kind, and exliibit miieh fancy and 
tendernesH. Ho .seems to have died in 1639.' The 
best edition of his poems, wliich first aiiiieared in 
1640, is by W. C. Ilazlitt (1870). 

4’arcx, a very large and widely diKtril)Utod 

g enus of Cyperacofe (ij.v,), cominonly known as 
edges, ineJuding about 1000 specios, winch are 
distributed chiolly throughout temporato and arctic 
oliniafceK, nearly (10 being natives of Britain. 
Tlioro are nearly 200 species found in tlio United 
imitates, east of the iMisslssip])!. Though some 
grow ill dry sltuatious, the majority inhalilt wot 
and swampy soils, of which they often form 
almost the sole vegetation, Tiioy are of no value 
as fiHlder, and in general occur only in very 
inferior pastures, from whicli drainage goiiorally 
causes them to ilisappcar. They are sbinetimos of 
use in converting swamps into dry ground j and 
tludr ereeping rhizomos are often m service in 
binding the sands of tlie soa-siiore, C. arcnarUi 
being earefuHv planted along tho shores and dikes 
of Uiilland. The rhixomes or this and other speoios 
are sometimes used medicinally under tlio name 
of Gorman Sarsaparilla, but are little ostuomod. 
Tlie leaves of otlior sneoies are used for packing, 
and tlioseof C. brizoidcs are a souroo of the ‘sea- 
grass’ of uiiholsterors, which is used as a cheap 
Hubstituto lor liorso-liair. Konio of tlio larger 
growing s]) 0 (iics are siifliciently conspieuona and 
graceful to lie wovtli employment in approiirlate 
situatioiiH by landscape-ganlonors, and a varie- 
gated variety of U. jtqionic.a is enltivated by the 
liorist. 

Chircy} Hiinuv, }niot and iiiusichin, is believed 
to have liueu an illegitimato son of George Savilo, 
Marquis of Halifax.' Tho date of Ids birth is un- 
known, but his lirst volume of poems, iiublished in 
1713, was produced M’hon ho was very young. He 
wrote iiinnmerahle songs, witty iioeius, burlesques, 
occasional pieces, farces, and dramatic pieces, soino- 
times composing tlie. accompanying music, He 
published over 2()0 works in all. His best-known 
pomn is ‘Kallyin our Alley;’ there seems no _suf- 
licient ground for atlrilmting ‘ God save tins King’ 
to him, us is often <loJie. Ho died suddenly, hy his 
own liaiul apparently, in 1743. 

Carey, IIknuv Ohari.ks, political ecommiist, 
was the son of Mathew Carey (1700-1830), a jour- 
nalist and jmhlishor, who in 1784 liad emigrated 
from Ivohuid to I’liiladelplda, where Henry was 
born, loth December 1703. Ho early became a 
partner in his fatlior’s bookselling business; and 
wiien in 1835 bo retired from business to devote 
hiniKolf to his favourite study, bo was at tho licad 
of tho largest publisldng concern in tlio United 


ore long recognised ns tho head of a new school of 
political economy. According to his system, free 
trade was impassible i» the exi.stiHg .state of 
American industry ; it might be tlie ideal towanU 
winch tho country slioulcl tend, but a period of 
protection was an indispensaljlc stage in the pro- 
gress toward it. 

Carey, Siit Houkut, youngest son of Lord 
Hnnsdon, was born about 1560, niul rose to emi- 
nence in the service of Queen Elizabeth, for the 
last ten years of who.se reign ho was English warden 
on tlie Border inarches. Ho wius present at her 
death-bed (1003), and in two and a half days 
galloped with the news to Ecliaburgh. Charles I., 
at his coronation, oveated him Earl of Monmouth, 
a title that liecamo extinct on his death without 
issue, 12tli April 1639. His Memoirs, the best 
edition of which is Scott's /Edin. 1808), are iutor- 
usting from tlioir notices uf events connected with 
Border history. 

Oavey, WiLUAM, D.D., Baptist missionaiy and 
orientalist, was horn at Paulerspury, near Tou’- 
cestcr, Nortliauiptonshiro, 17tli August 1701. Ap- 
prenticed at fourteen to iv shoemaker, .ho joined tho 
Baptists in 1783, and three years later became a 
minister, ilrst at Moulton, in Northniuptoiishiro, and 
then at Loicostor. A painplilot whiuh ho published 
nhoiit this time attracted tlio attention uf his co- 
M’orlcors in tlie ministry to tho subjoot of Eoroign 
Missions, and nltimatoly a missionaiy Buoioty, 
chioily through Carey’s exertions, was formed, 
(.larcy and a Mr Tlioiuas wero chosen its first 
missionaries to India in 1708. Prom that time 
until his death on 0th Juno 1834, Carey was iiide- 
fatigablo (iindov many dillicultios, o.speolally dming 
tho early years ) in his eft’ovts to spread tho know- 
ledge of tlio gospel among tho licathon. Under 
ilia direction, the Serainpore mission, of which lie 
was the iirincipnl founder, had up to 1832 issued 
above 200,000 Bible.s, or portions thereof, in abiiut 
forty Oriental languages or dialects, be-siiles a great 
nuinher of tracts and other religiona works in 
various languages. A great proportion of tho 
actual literary labour involved in those under- 
takings was performed hy Carey, himself, who 

S iublislied valuable grammav.s and dictionaries of 
ieiigali, Malii'atta, yanskrit, and other languages. 
From 1801 to 1830 he was Oriental professor at 
Fort-'William College, Calcutta, See liis Life by 
Culvoss (1881) and Dr G. Smith ( 1884). 

DonaU), one of tho lieroes of the Cove- 
nant, was born about 1619 at Rattray in Pertlishiro. 
He studied at Aberdeen and St Andrews, and in 
1055 wtis ordained minister of tlie Barony parisli in 
Glasgow’. Deprived of his benehee for denouncing 
the Itestoration, lie became an indefatigable field 
preacher, fought at Bothwcll Bridge, and took part 
with liiohard Cuineron in tlio famous Sanquhar, 


largo reivard was now olfered for liis. capture. He 
was soon seized, and suffered with Cmiinpliant 
courage at tho cross of Edinburgh, July 17, 1681. 
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Carui; in ftiicieiit /'oogmphy, the soutli-westeni- 
most cimiitrv of Ania Minor, ixmiuled N. hy Lydin, 
IC. Ijy i’lirygia, Sii. Ity I/ycia, and W. and SW'’. by 
the Moditerraueaiu A large portion of M’liat )vaH 
Caria is moimtaiuoiis, with forests of oak and pine, 
\vliere largo liords wore anciently pastured. Tlie 
most iiniiorttint river was tiie ^Mieandor, fanions for 
its wiiuiiiigs. Anunig tlio cliief towns were Cnidus, 
Ilalicaruassas, and ililotus. Tlio early inhabit- 
ants, wlio seem to have boon a people of Iiido- 
iiuropean stock, akin to tlio LytUans, wore a 
wariilvc race, and fonnidablo as pirates, Imt gradu- 
ally sank into a dependent state ; tlioir pvincos 
heeamo Hivtvaps of tlio Veraian. empire. Very early 
there were extensive Greek colonics, Dorian and 
Ionian, on the const ; and tlio country subsequently 
passed into the liand.s of Alexandor's sueeossors 
and of the llouiaiis. It was taken by tlie Osinanlis , 
in IfbMV, and now belongs to the pvoviuco of A’ldin. I 

€siriaC0ll, or Caiijacou, also called Virginian 
Deer (Gcroi/.y vinjiiuanitH), a species of deer found in 
all parts of Nortli America, from Mexieo to about 
48'“ N. Jat., and from tlie Atlantic to the Paeilio 
Ocean. It is tlio species commonly called Deer 
by the Anglo-Americans. It is smaller ami more 
elegant than the common stag, and ineasiu'es 
.'1 foot in height at the shoulder. _ The colour is 
very variable-light reddish brown in spring, .slaty 
blue in autumn, and dull brown in ^Yinter the 
belly, throat, chin, and iiiiier parts of the limbs 
white. Tlic horns of the adult male are of moder- 
ate .size, bent strongly liackwavd, and then sud- 
denly forward, so as to bring their tips nearly 
above the nose ; they have several snags. The 
fawn is profusely decked with white spots, arranmal 
in lines, and sometimes riuuiiiig into stripes. Tlio 
Virginian deer is timid, and domesticated witli 
some dilHeulby. It is a eoinmon form in European 
zoological gardens, and also in parks. Its palatable 
llesli used to he one of the cliief .sources of food- 
supply to the Indians. The name Cariaeou is ex- 
tondod generally to several nearlj' allied species, 
fomiil in Mexico, California, iS:c, , and the title 
CnriacuH is sometiiueH used tecbnically for a sub- 
generic division of Gorviis. 

€su'iaiua {Dklioluphus cristatm], a South 
Aincrioan bird, vegardeil by .some as allied to 
Cranes, and referred to the order Grallie, by othoi's 
as a game bird, iiml plaoed among the (biliinacea', 
but most prolmbly ranked along M'itli the Secretary 
among the Birds of Prey. The heak is hooked at 
the point, tlio forehead bears a tuft of feathers, the 
wings are short and littJo used, tlie tail is long and 
roniuled, and the sliort claws arc much bout and 
sliavply pointed. It is larger than tho common 
heron,' predomimuitly brown and gray iti eoLuuv, 
sliy in habit and swift of foot, living on insects, 
aiiinliibia, veptilo.s, and also aiiiiill birds and mani- 
Jiials, The bird frequents tlie gi'n.ssy regions of 
Guiana, Brazil, and Paraguay, its liesli is mucli 
esteemed. 

CaiTbheaii Sea, lying botweun tlie Antilles 
and the South and Central American mainland, 
and communicating with the Culf of Mexico by the 
Yucatan Channel, 120 niilos wide. During the 
vainy season (iTnly to October) hiivvicanes are not 
infrcrpiunt. A shallow bank exteiuiing from Mon- 
iluras to .himaioa so|)aratcs tho two great ilejn'cs- 
.sions of the sea, of which the eastern and larger 
lias a depth of 20, (>77, and the western 20,7)41 feet; 
and these are united by the strait (over 8800 feet) 
between Jamaica and Cuba and Hayti. Tho sea 
foruLH the turning-point of the Gulf .Stream (q.v,). 

CaiTblicc Bark, or Pi'J'on Bauk, is the bark 
of Rcosteinina mrih<cmn and other .speeio.s, small 
West Indian trees of the order Cinchonaccfc, grow- 
ing also ill southern I'Torida. It was formerly 


iinportcil as a variety or substitute for cincluma 
bark, but contains none of its characteristic alka- 
loids. 

CarilKUl in the American Reindeer (q.v,). 

€ni‘iks, an American Indian race, found by 
Columbus in po.sscssion of a large number of tho 
West India Islands, from wliieli tlioy have siiieo 
been cither exteriiiiiiated or expelled, Imt wlio still 
form a consiilorable family along the shores of tho 
Caribbean Sea, from the bsthiiius of Darien nearly 
to the month of the Amazon. The pure t!aribs, 
mostly found about the Urinoco uiid in tho forests 
of Guiana, liavo nreserved the traditional warlike, 
savage, but intelligent jeatuves of the race, T'bo 
native name Is O'to'iiKt, Callhuajo, m' Calhiu,U\)\\\ 
wliicIi tlie term cmmibal was derived ; and most 
accounts describe the South American _ Cariijs as 
still man-eaters, A mixed Carib tribe is found in 
Guatemala, and a few balf-breetlsalsoHnvvivo along 
the Mosquito coast, wliitlier their ancestors were 
deported liy the English from St Vincent in I7.‘18. 
There is a reservation of land for the Carihs in tlio 
island of Dominica. .See Ober’s Vampft in the Varih- 
been (18S0) ; Patou's Down the Jslaml/i, a to 

tho Vavibhccii (1888). 

€ariesi. Sec ,Pai>aw. 

C’urlCtltlirc is a branch of satire, and tlie word 
is equally used to express either a pictorial or 
a de.sci'i]itivo representation, in whicli, wliile a 
gouoral likeno.ss is retained, peculiarities are exag- 
I gorated ho us to make the person or thing ridieh- 
■ hms. Although sometimes applied to literary 
descriptions, the word caricature, when used alone, 
is generally nndor.stood to relato to design. Oariea- 
tnro being a natural cxiire.ssiou of natural foldings, 
must be as old us . man liiiiiself, and possibly tlio 
ececiitrio markings found on rocks and m caves are 
not entirely duo to bad drawing, but wore intended 
in certain cases to ridicnlo tlie artist’s omuiiies. 
Examples of caricature have been found in tho art 
of the Egyptians, tlio Greeks, and the llonuins. 
Fortunately somo Fgyptian oxniiiiiles have lieen 
ju'oserved, sliowiiig that the most ancient iiiasUu’s 
of the art did not spare even tlie sacred person of 
tho king. Cue papyrus (the .Satirical Papyrus of 
Turin), published a,s the last plale^ in Liqisius' 
Annivnhl, contains rough skotches cariiatliiriiig tlie 
concerts depicted on the walls of tlie palace, also 
tlio battles, and ])articularly a scene on tlie walls uf 
Ramses’ pavilion, where the king is depicted jilay- 
ing chess with a girl of tho liarem. ’I’ho king is 
drawn an a lion, the girl as a gazelle, and (ho 
whole luis an uiidenialilo lumumr in it that delies 
the toueli of time. The popular juetiires nf the 
‘ Dance of Death ’ in the iiiidillo ages may bo looked 
upon in the light of caricatures. AU-hongli so con- 
siderable an antiijuity may bo claimed for the art, 
the name itself is iiuite modern, and being iutru- 
dneed from the Italian, it continued its foreign form 
for many ycar.s. The meaning is an overloaded 
representation, and the word is formed from l)ie 
verh rtirioarr., * to load.’ 

One of tho livst writev.s to use the word carkulnva 
was .Sir Tlioimis Browne (RlfW 82), in his jios- 
tlmmous work on Chridinn. Itlantii ; and in the 
i:)i)cetatQi- (1712) the Italian foi'm is still retained: 
‘ Those Imrlesquo pictui'cs which the Italians ealled 
carivxUunfH., wlievu tho art cousists in prosorviug, 
amidst distorted jiroportions and aggrai'Uted fea- 
tures, some distinguishing likeness of tho person, 
but in such a manner ns to transform the most agree- 
able beauty into tlio most odious moiistov.’ Tho 
word is not ill Julmsou’s yb'ctiomiri/ ( 1705), but in 
1788 Francis Gro.se wrote Itnlr.s/ur J)rauumi Curivu- 
tnres, a work whicli was translated into' Fronoli. 
Pictorial satires on the clergy wore not uncommon 
in tlic middle ages, ami in the reigns of Ileiiry 
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VTH, ajul llm pope wns fvcqncntly 

BatiriRcd. .Dnriiijv Um Civil Wavs, tho sathWs to 
Riimo oxtonb tliilvetl in Engluiul. Tlio reign of 
Witliiiin III. again was a 2 >eriod of iiolitical satire, 
when Roinoyn do Hooglic was the chief artistic 
ehanipioii of the king of England. 

Modern caricature, however, may lie said jn-acti- 
cally to eonimcjioc with Hogarth (1697-1761), who 
lashed social vices instead of confining himself to 
tho {lortrayal of jjiditical disagreements. Hogarth 
was Knceceded by a ho.st of talented artists, wliose 
in'odiuttions became the rage. Of these the most 
nnmiinent Avore John Collet (1725-80), Henry 
William Hnnhury (1750-1811), Thomas Howland- 
son (1750-1827), George Moutard Woodward, Joim 
Heinrich Hamliorg (1703-1840), James Gillray 
(1757-1815), styled 'the prince of caricaturists^’ 
IJcnis Jlighton ( 1792-1827), and .lames Sayer, com- 
monly called Hitt's caricaturist, Of these Gillray 
and Howlandson stand out ns tho oliief. Hunbiiry*fi 
works were engraved hy Howlandson, wlio gave 
them muoli of his own style. Tlie liistory ot tho 
tiine (grossly exaggerated, it is true) is to he found 
Avritton in the Avorks of tlicso caricaturists. To 
these ongraving.s wo must go to undorstand tho 
manners of tlio time, as Avell as to .soc what Avas 
tlie conk'inporary public opinion of Ihite ami 
Wilkes, of Pitt and i'’o.x, and tl»o political Icadow 
of tho Georgian era. George IV. Ava.s tlio ohjoet of 
satirical prints to an o.xti’aordinary degree. Ho 
great Avas tlio jiopularlty of tlioao cavloatuvos, that 
shops Avoro oiionod for tlioiv exclusive sale, and 
pavUoular piiidlHlioi’K devoted tlieinsoivcs to this 
uusiiinss alone, Mention should also ho mado of 
John Kay, avIioso portraila illustrato so remark- 
ably tho liistory^ of Edinlmvgh llfo at the ond of tho 
luHb and beginning of the jir'osont oontiivy, 

To oyoH ednoatod by the rollned satire o£ tho 
present day, tlm wiu'lcs of Gillray and Hou'landsoii 
ami tlioir fidlowers appear singularly coavso. 
Theso caricatures avo vigorous, but they are fro- 
(luimtly disgusting to our taste. With the early 
part of tlio proHcmb century a coniploto oliango in 
llu) eliaraoter of canoaturo took jdace, and for tliis 
aseondciu'.y of good fooling wo arc largely Indobted 
to tho two Doyles, .Folin and Itichard, father and 
son. 

John Doyle commenced his political skotclics in 
1829, and they hocaiuo famous as tho carioaturoH 
of ilH. It is scarcely iioasihle to iimigino two 
Htyhw of art more distiuet tlian those exhibited 
rcspectivoly in tho oaviciituros of Gillray and Doyle. 
Hlh’s .sUotclics arc sometimes styled weak, but 
ttiey exldliit a vivid (licturo of tho party politics of 
tljo jicj'iod over wliich tho sori&s oxtcJid, The 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Hobert Peel, and the other 
leadoi'H of tho time stand out before us now as they 
appeared to thoir contcmiiorarios, In the AVorks 
of tlio older caricaturists likenesses Avero to some 
extent retained, but the persons eavieatured Avove 
usually deiilcted as monsters r.ather than os human 
beings'. In tlio caricatures of HH, tho resemblance 
Avns jierfoot, and it was tlie position rather than tho 
person tliat Avas distorted. There aa'iis plenty of 
satire, hut it was of a rofmed cliaraetor. When 
Hi). ’« sketches ivero iliseonfchmcd, tin? Avcekly pori- 
odical Punch was started ( 1841 ), and HLchard Doyle 
designed the Avell-known cover. In its pages may 
ho seen tlie finest oxample.s of delicate caricaturo hy 
Loecii, Tcnniel, Du Mauviov and otlier artists of iiigh 
rejmte, that liavo ever been produced. It may bo 
vomarkod that our modern Hogarth, George Cruik- 
sliank, lived tlirougb the periods distinguished _ by 
tho two styles of caricature. His earliest^ satires 
aro in tho manner of HoAvlamlson, Avliilo his later 
ones are in tho more volinod style of tlio present 
day. A return to tho more robust style of the 
oklor caricaturists has been mado by Pelligriiii and 
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othejK in Vanitij Fair, Avliere tlie portraits of cele- 
brated men have been drtiAvn in an exaggerated 
manner, ro as to produce a hidicrous edeeb Avithout 
essentially destroying the likeness, thus oarrying 
out tlie original idea of caricature, Avitliont the 
grosstioss AA’hich was so generallA' united to tho 
exaggeration of tlie older caricatmists. Tho 
iVmcrican representative of Punch is the vigorous 
and clover J*tick, in Avlncli the political cartoon is 
coloured, Eijnally AVell knoAvn are the Fliegende 
Blatter of Muriieb, and the less artistic KUidderud- 
atsch of Herlin. Tiic mo.sfc eminent Amencan 
caricaturists have been Thomas Nast and J. P. 
KtU’pler, both of German birth. 

Caricature in Prance may l?e said to date from 
about 1830, from the foundation by Ifiiilipon of 1m 
Caricature, anti tlie gi'eatcst Jiaine-s are .still tliD.se 
of Daumier, Gavarni, Graiulvillc, ami Moiniier. 
Daumier combined in a reniarkahlc degree the 
sense of form Avitli tliat genius for lini>ny exaggera- 
tion Avliicb is characteristic of the liigbcst types of 
caricature. Sloimier luvs secured Ids own immor- 
tality in tliat of ids creation, Jo-^^epli Prudliomme. 
Graiulvillc is, by universal consent, superb in 
porti'iiilurc. Other names avo those of Decamps, 
Trnvifc.s, Chariot, Hallet, isabey, Giraud, Carle 
Vernet, Cham, ami Grdvin, 

A Jli&torg of Curicttlnm and Grotesque in Likm- 
tura and Art Avas iniblished by Thomas 'Wright 
in 1865, but tlie most important Avovk on tho sub- 
leot is tho Ocitaloguc of Safirkal Prints ami Dravi- 
hiqs in the British Mimuni (Avith Hawkins's valu- 
able inomoranda). Pavton’s Caricature and other 
Comio Arts (New York, 1877) deaerves mention. 
Evoritt published in 1880 JSngtish Caricaturists qf 
the I'Jfh Conturg. Joseph Grogn has published tAvo 
copiously illustratod AVorks on caricatures, one 
devoted to the productions of Gillray, and the otlier 
to those of HowJamlson. Sei’ornl works on tho 
liistoiy of caricature have been published in 
Eroneii, among the latest being Dnyot’s Mnilm do 
la Carhalurc F/wicaise au A’/a* 5i’dc/o( 1888), and 
Grand Carteret’s Zes Mmirs ot la Caricature en 
Jl’m/icfl (1888). 

OiU'lcs ( ' rottenness ’ ) is a disoaso of bone wialo- 
gous to tho uluoratlon of soft tissues. It is oliarnc- 
torised hy a gradual loss of substance, from the 
particles of bone being absorbed, or being cast off 
and Avashed aA\’ay in a purulent discliarge. It 
begins as an unhealtliy InfhvmiiialioTi, folIoAved by 
exudation of iioav matoriala, and softening of tho 
part ali'ected. On e.xandnatioii, the bono-cells are 
toiind filled Avitlr a roddish glairy fluid, and in 
scrofulous i>atients, deposits of tuborclo. After 
caries Jia.s existed for smne time, an alxsce-s.s fornis, 
ami bursts ; its aperture rcinaius open, discliarging 
a thin fluid, Avhieli contains particles of the^bone. 
If a probe be passed throiigli this opening, it will 
be felt to sink into some soft gritty substance j this 
is the carious bone, wliicli, if remoA'ed and avoII 
Avashed, Avill bo found to reflemblo in Avliitcness ami 
fragility loaf-sugar softening in liot Avater. 

Caries may attack any bone, but it msually 
selects tlio skull and face, tho vertebric, tho bones 
of tlio foot, ami the soft ends of long bones form- 
ing joints, esjjecifl)ly in tiie lou'er ibnlw. To this 
torriblo disease most deformities not congenital 
arc oAving. The carious vovtebric yield under tlie 
Aveigbt of tlio trunk, and the spine cuvve.s fovAvards, 
or to one side. In the joint-ends of bones the part 
enlarges, tho cavtilago.s become affected, ^inattey 
forms, and amputation of tlie limb, or excision, of 
tho joint, is frcipicntly neceasary to saA'e the 
liationt's life. Too often the disoa.se reciu-s Avith 
niglit-.sweats, hectic symptoms, and death. 

Tlie causes of caries are usually constitutional, 
tliough it may be accidentally detewoinecl tasome 
particular part of the body by anj'' irritation, such 
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as a blow, or oxiiosui-o to atmospheric changes. 
Scrofulous persons, and those wlio have had syphilis 
or luorcury in excess at any period of their lives, 
arc more subject to it than otliora. If ib aHoeb a 
small b(«\e, that bone may be entiroly removed ; 
ami if tlio disease is strictly limited to the ends 
of bones forming a joint, thoso u\n.y lie excised. 
Since 1860 great advances liave been made in this 
(leimrtmcnt of surgery, and caries of the joints is 
eoinparatively seldom counted a wifHcient reason 
for amputation ; the knee, hip. shoulder, elbow, 
ankle, and wrist joints linvo all been repeatedly 
excised .suecessfully. In situations whore the paid; 
cannot be reached by instruments, lotions of dilute 
acid may be iiijeetod, with the view of stiinnlating 
the caviouB svivlaee to assume a healing action. 

The treatment of caries consists in supporting 
the patient’s strength by jndieiona change of air 
and tonics, udth the admiuistmtion of medicines, 
such ns cod-liver oil in .scrofula, which appear to 
condiat the eoiistitutional predisjiositioii to tJie 
disease. Under sucli Ireatinenfc, with careful atten- 
tion to free c.vit of tlie discharge and cleanliness of 
the wound, recovorj' often takes place witliout 
oneration ; but ivhcii the natural proeo-sses aro not 
aide to oll'eot this in tlio.se pnvta whei-e tho diseaacd 
buiui can he vcoched, it sUoukl be gouged or acrapcil 
au’ay, or lemoi'ed liy cnu.stics, so as to Icavo a 
healthy surface of bone, wbieh may granulate up, 
and heal. See Bonj:. Cario-s of blio Tooth is dealt 
with at TEi'Vrn. 

Cai’iglia'liOt a town of Piedmont, «iii tho Po, 
11 miles S. of Turin, with some line churches, and 
luauufactui'c.s of silk-twLst. It gives the title of 

i u'inco to tlio reigning branch of tlio Hoiise of Savoy. 
.»«p. 4270. 

Carillon. >Sco Unix. 

€ar(iiia'ta« a name airplxcd to tho strait 
between iiorneo and Pillitau; also to a elnsterof 
a liuiulred islets and reefs(areft, 57 s^. m.; pop. SOO) 
in that strait ; and liiatly, to the principal momlicr 
of the group, wliose highest ])oin t reaehe.s 2 G 00 feet. 

Cariiiaria, a gonus of free-swiinming inavine 
snails (Gasteronods) belonging to the small order 
Koteroj)C)dft. They are beautiful tmiiajiarent ani- 
mals, witli a thin brittle sholl (like a mininturo 
paper nantihis) covoiing only tho visceral liiunp 
niid leaving even tlie gills exposed, and with the 
ventral smmeo or ‘ foot ' pnlleil out into a movable 
tail, aiul heaving autorinvly a Icaf-liko awiimniug 
fin, prcn’iiled witli a sucker, 'The head pi-otriides 
far in front of tho soft body, and Imam a jmir of 
tonbiinlc,s. Tho oi'gans and their working can lie 
beautifully seen within the transparent bodj'. The 
sexes are separate. C'aiinaiia ns represontcsl by 
eight species in n-arinov .seas. Thoy swim hack 
ilon'iiwtird.s, and feed I’oraoiouHly on other marine 
(vniiual.s, .such as joliy-fisit and ptei-opods. Tlio 
oommon Mediterranean species, U. mediterranean 
may ho over six inches in length, has a violet 
ni'ohoscts and a rcise-colouvcd fatit, aiul is a heoati- 
ml transparent snail. Tlic noighhoiiiing goiins 
Ptuvotvaenea has no shell. 

C'nriiuitc llirdSi the technical name for the 
ordinary Hying birds, in ndiieh tho iniiacle.s work- 
ing the ivinga are partly inserted on a proniiiient 
keel (Lat. carina) on the broast-bono. See JhiU). 

€avilll, a t^>^Yn of Sicily, 12 miles W. by N. of 
Palermo, It has an old castle, and a population of 
11,667, chielly engaged in lishing. 

€ui'iiitliia (Gor. Kiirnthen)^ a crown-Uuul of 
tho Austrian empire, forming part of the old king- 
dom of Illyria, with an area of 4005 so. m., and a 
pop. of {1869) 3.87,694; ( 1886 ) 355,185. The prin- 
cipal river is tlio llvavo, ^Yhieh passes through tho 
country fi'om west to east, in a coiu-se of IM miles, 


Tho general aspect of tlie country i.s mountainous, 
with long deejj vallcj’s, that of tlm Drave widening 
at Yillacli amt Klagcnfnrt into a m-cal plain, and 
dividing the Ao/v'e from the Carinthum 'Die 

loftiasb point is tlio Gnw.Hglockuer (12,450 feet}. 
Only 15 per cent, of the oiitire area is devoted to 
tillage, owing to the luountainouK eUaraeter of the 
coimtrjs gieat ]mrt of which is ocmipiod in jiasture, 
or covcrml witli brushwood. Many homes ami 
eattlo are reared and ox])orted. The juincipal (iro- 
ducts aro mineral. A leading industry is tlie maim- 
faotme of hardware ; tho other mamifactnres inelmlo 
woollens, silk .stulls, and cotton, s. The capital is 
IDagenfurt. Carinthiu, which dmives ils mime 
from tho Celtic Curni, belonged before tho time of 
Auguatua to Noiicum, afterwards to the Uoman 
enipiro. l)y-aiul-by the Garni were swept away in 
the deluge ef immigration fvtim tho oast, and .Slavs 
settled in the country, In 1335 it came into tho jio.h- 
session of Austria (ipv.). Only 30 jier cent, of tho 
pi-eaent jmpnlutioii arc Slavs (.SJovoniaiis), the re- 
mnaiider being Oormaiis ; 5 per cent, are Prole.st- 
ants j and 415 per cent, of the births aro illogitimato. 

Cari.slU'Oolcc, a village in the Isle of M'ight, 
1 mile SW. of Newport. In its ruined eaHtle 
diaries I. was imprisoned (1(147-48), as wore also 
his children Pvhvcu Henry and the Prinooss I'lUza- 
heth, tlio latter of whom died hero. Prom the (uistlo 
well, 200 feet dceji, tlio water is drawn liy a donkey 
insido a wlieel. A Norman castle was built Inu'c 
by ■\Villiaiii I'lfczosltorno ; it was besiog(!d by Jving 
Stephen 5 tho outworks date from tho time of tho 
Armada panio, Cavisbrooko was a Itoiiian .station, 
and a Uoman villa was lUseovored hove iu 1850, 

CariHSHt a genus of Apoeynacoio. C. Curandas 
is a thorny slinib, much used for foneos iu India, 
and tho fruit for tarts and preserves, yoinc .spoeios 
are as bitter as gentian, notably V. xyln 2 yicroii, the 
Hois am6rc of Manritius. 

Carissiiiii, Giaciomo, compo.sor, born in 1004 
at Marino, near Home, wan organist from 162K in 
llomo, and died there in 1674. His greatest servicu 
was the devoiopmenb of tho sacred cantata. Tho 
hnest of his oratoi ios, including Jephlii, have boon 
wlitcd bj' Ohrysaiulor in DenhniUer dcr Tonl-nnst 
(vol. ii. 1882). 

Cai’itA (Ital. ), ill Art, tlio teeJmioal name for a 
reprcBcutatum. ttf Maternal Lovi}. 

Caiiuverock. 8eo Cakiii.avi'JKock, 

€arl<^]i 4 Emiuk, n .Swedish novol-writor, was 
Imrn 8 tli August 1807 at .StrOinstad, near tlio 
Christiania Fpml. It was not till 18,38 that her 
lirat novel, iraMonar Kldn, was given to tho 
w'orld. She n-as then a widow ; ami in 1841 slio 
mavvieil UevHeeoml liUHliiuid, .1. G. GavUn, a lawyer 
and poet, in Btmtkliohn, _ Her lietions, eliiolly 
founded on tho ehnraeten.sties of the lower and 
middle elaasos, though faulty in many respoels, 
are rich and .sinking in incident. Her novels were 
collected in .SI vols. (Stockholm, 1869-75), ami 
many of thcHO have boon translated into Englisli. 
She died at Onfon, in Daleearlia, 12tli Pebnuiry 
188,3. See her Uominisccnccs of Swedish Litcmn/ 
A(/J:(ia78). 

Oarletoii, Aiiieriean author, was born 

in Hudson, Miehmaii, 21st October 18-15, Ho 
griuluated at Hillsdale College in that state ; and 
sonn after completing Ids studentliood, lie began to 
lecture in various parts of the United States and 
Canaduv He has more than once visited bhirone. 
Ilia beat-known works avo ballmls of domesbic. life. 
His fre.Hh and atvikiiig Farm Jhdlads (1873), Farm 
Lzfjenih ( 1875 ), Farm Festivnh ( IHHl ), CM.i/ .Unllnds 
{1885), and other poems, piwsoss both vigour and 

E athoB, and have aitainea a wide popularity 011 
otih sides of tho Atlantic. 
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CarlctOil, WiLLiAJi, Irish novelist, was born 
in 1794 at rrillislv, in County Tyrone. Of peasant 
birtli, the youngest of fourtoon cliildron, ho received 
some scanty instruction in a hedgo-scliool j and 
falling in with a copy of Gil Bias about the same 
time that ho gave up all thoughts of the priesthood, 
ho came up to Dublin with only three shillings in 
liis pocket. Ho thongJifc first of turning bfi'd-atuiicr, 
of enlisting, thou took to tuition, and fmally to 
litoraturc, contributing to the Christian Examiner 
a scries of skobdics, which in 1830 ho ropnblislied 
umlor the titlo of Traits and Stories of the Irish 
J'msanlrj/. Tlioir fi'c.shuc.sa of stylo pleased the 
public; a second series (183.3) wn.s no loss well 
v(!ceivcd 5 and in 1839 appeared the ])owerful story, 
Fardorojighu the Miser, in several passnge.s of 
which, howevor, his humour becomes extravagant. 
Ho next pnbliehod a .sorias of tales (3 vob. 1841 ), 
mostly of pathotic interest, but inehuling a very 
genial and humorous sketcli of the iMis/ortmics of 
liurney Jirnnngan, vdiioh proved a groat favourite. 
Valentine M'Clntchy (ISdfi) is half-political and 
half-religious in its tendency, defending tho Irish 
Catholic priesthood, and advocating repeal of tlie 
Union, liod)/ the Hover ( 1846 ), The Jilwf Prophet 
( 18.17), and The Tithe Proctor (1840) aro also worthy 
of mention. Carlctim is the true liistorian of tho 
Irish pooplo, Shaving in their rjualitios of mind 
and toinpevamonb, ho lias a true sympathy with all 
their joys and sorrows, and a graphic and picturesquo 
lion witli whieh to doscrlbo them. In considoratum 
of his literary sorvicos he received a pension of .-£200 
a year some time before his death, which took place 
in Dublin, 80th .Iniiuavy 1800. 

CaHl* Giovanni Uinaldo, Italian connnmiHt 
and avclnoologlst, was born in 1720 at Capo dTstria. 
In 1741 he was appointed professor of Astronomy 
at Venice, and in 1734-00 pnnlislied his great niimiH* 
inatio work, Della Munctn. For liis inoiits as a 
linanoier, Carli was made by tho Emperor Joseph 
President of the Connell of Commorco at Milan. 
His works embrace Isbrlan and otlicr antiquities, 
dissertations on classical subjects, against sorcery, 
and against Hous,soau's theory of natural religion, 
lie died 22il February ITh.'!. 

llioiiAUD, a nmch'pi'osoculod Kadlcal, 
was born at Ashburton, in Devonshire, 8t)i Docein- 
bur 1700. After some cthicatum at tlio village free 
school, whore GilTord had boon a scliolar, he served 
ill a chemist’s shop, and afterwards as apprentice 
to a tinman, whoso undue severity kept alive the 
robclUous spirit of tlio lioy. Paine’s Ihfihtsof Man 
eoiivevteil him into a PaiUcal propagandist, and in 
1817 ho began to vend a London weekly, Black 
Dwarf, next sold tlionsands of Southey’s Wat 
Tyler, reprinted Ilonc’.s iktror/A?, _ and wrote a 
series of imitations of those, for which he was ro- 
ivardod wifcli eigliteon weeks in t)io King’s Bencli. 
For reprinting Paine’s works and somo similar 
hooks, lie was sontonced, after a tliree days’ trial, 
in November 1810 to a lino of ^IbOO and tliveo years’ 
imprisoiimenb In Dorchester gaol, Hero he at once 
began to issue liis periodical, The lleiniblican, of 
wliich tho lirsb 12 vols. am dated from his prison. 
His wife, for continuing to publish, was sentenced 
in 1821 to two yeans’ imprisonment. But tho in- 
domitable Hadienl contimicd still to publish spite 
of a public subscrijition, for tlio pi-osecution of 
his assistants, of rfiliOOO, licadcd liy the Duke of 
Wellington ; of repeated seizure.s of his stock j of a 
bliroo years’ cxtousioii of Ins own eoaiinoniont in 
lieu of' tho linos ; the imniisonment of his sister for 
a year besides a line or liSOO ; and the imprison- 
inent of nine of his shopmen in terms of from six 
months to throe years. After his release Carlile 
continued his activity, editing The Gorgon, and 
Jiokling free discussions in tho London Hotunda, 
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riireo more yeans’ imprisoimiont ho suirered for 
refusing to give surotie.s for bis good behaviour 
after a iirosecution tliat grew out or his refusal to 
pay eliurch-rates ; and a second period of ten 
weeks, in 1834-35, for resisting the same payment, 
brought up tlie total of tlio imprisonment of 
this mucli-onduring man to nine years and four 
montlis. Ho died lOth February 1843. Tliismnrtyr 
at least u’as as ready to sufl'er as to bluster, and 
iiiay safely be said to have done as much as any 
ICngliHlunan for tlie freedom of the press. See 
Horyoako’s Life and Character of It. CuHile ( 1848). 

Cavlinc Thistle (Curlina),x beantiful genus 
of (lompositm, clo.sely allied to the true thistles, from 
which they are distinguished by the inner spread- 
ing bracts of tlio involucre, which, coloured nnd 
shining, are remarkably liygrometile, expanding in 
dry and closing togotiier in wot weather, and this 
property they retain for a long time; the lioads of 
flowers are tliorefore often nailed on cottage-doors 
in many parts of Europe to indicate tho weather. 
Thu name is said to he derived from a legend that 
an angel showed the root of one of tho species, O. 
acaidis, to Charlemagne ns a remedy for a plague 
in his army. Limuoua, howei'er, tolls the story. 



Cai'liiio Tliistlo ( £7flWin« nenidia). 


without the angel, of the army of Charles V., udiile 
tho moat sceptical regard the name ns merely a 
corrupt diminutive of Itnl. crt?’do(dim. cardina), ‘a 
thistle.’ Tlio root is certainly a drastic purgative, 
and hence was formerly held in high medical repute j 
now, however, it is quite disused, save in vetcrmai'y 
practice. The only British specie.s is C, vidgaris. 

Carlisle, a parliamontaiy and mxmicipal bor- 
ough, tho county tou’ii of Cnmhci'land, stands on 
a gentle eminence in a wide-spreading plain, at the 
inliiix of the Caldcw and Petteril to the Eden — 
three streams that nearly encircloit. An in^ortant 
railway centre, it is 299 miles NNW. of London, 
101 miles S. of Edinhurgli, 22* E, by N. of its sea- 
port, Silloth , and 06 W. by S. of Newcastle. In spite 
of its boar antiquity, ‘ moriy ’ Carlisle^ as n ix’liole is 
disappointingly modern, its gates iiaving vanished, 
and almost the whole of the walls. The castle was 
founded in 1002, and now serves ns a barrack. The 
romains of its Noiinan keep form a massive tower ; 
Imt that portion of the foi'tre.ss in which JIary 
Queen of Scots was for two montlis imprisoned 
(1568) was demolished in 1835. The cathedral, 
founded by William Ilufua, and dedicated in 1101 
by Henry 1., in 1133 was made tlie cathedral church 
(yf tho newly-formed diocese. It has four times 
snITered by fire, the greatest in 1292 ; and rang- 
ing in date between 1092 and 1419, it comprises . 
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evei’y variety ot stylo fvon\ to PevpoiuUc- 

iilav. Tlio fj-ftginout of blie Ntainaii naA'c, long nstnl 
ns n palish clmreli, 3s cut oil' from tiie choir, which, 
jiiaimv Dceoi'iited in fitylc, is 137 feet long, 71 
bromK and 75 iiigli. It is one of the fiu^t chon's 
in England, the Gx<iuisite tmccry of its uino-Ji|pit 
oast M'indow licing of niatoliless heanty. The 
central fcoM-ci-, only 127 feet high, /onnerly sup- 
ported a tiiiihcr sniie, wliicli was reioovod in tho 
i8th century. Tliero are monuments and other 
moinoriala to Palcy, Dean Close, iind Aiulihiahop 
Tait’s live chihlrcn j and in Carlialo Catholral 
Scott married Miss Carpenter (1707). The Imild- 
ing was icstmed in 1853-57. The court-house 
and county gaol are the most noticeable of the 
pulilic hnildhigs j the Eden is cvosscil l»y a hand- 
some live-ai'cli bridge (1851); and in bbo town 
are statues of the second iiarl of Tjonsdale and 
of James Stool, editor of tlio ('rtrAv/e Jourunl. 
The chief hi'fLiiclios of iudustiy arc cotton, calico, 
hat, and iron iiinniifaebuics; fancy biHcuits are 
largely made j and th(i Edon has Hahuon-lisbm'ies. 
The parliaiiientaiy reprosentabion was reduced to 
one iiicinhcr in 1H85. Pop. (IKOl) 10,2*21; (13.51) 
2(),.310j (1«H1) .85,80(1. TJio Lugumllmn of the 
Ilonmns, ami Caar-LuGl (licneo CurlMe) of the 
llvUouH, tlie town nvjvh destwwml by the Oaues in 
875, and rosLorod hy MTlliaiu Jtiifiw in 10}>2. Proni 
its jioHitiou as a ilovdor hirtniss, it has a wealth of 
inartiid nicmcirios— none more famous than tho 
I'GSOUG of ‘Kinmont ^Villie’ by llucdeneli from 
Cavlislo Castle in 150(1, Jhidiig thctli'eat jlehel- 
lion it twice sni'i'cmfenjd to the Parlianicn- 
turiaus (1015-18); ami iu the ’45 it was held for 
a time ny the JncDhiios, tlnrly-ono of whom wore 
afterwards executed on Ilarraby Hill. Sco Frec- 
iiiiui's Engthh {1888). 

Tlio Carlisle Tallies of Jlortality, based on the 
doablia wliieli occurred iu Carlisle ( 1779-87), were 
drawn aphy Hr llo.ysUmu, and Uavo been sluee uiuch 
used liy lifo-insuranno odlcos. See Insuuakcij. 

(hirlinlcs capital of Cumberland county, Pomi- 
sylvania, 10 miles of Harrisburg by rail, is 

tho centre of a rich ngrioultural country. It is the 
scat of IHcUlusou (loUego (MothotUHO), ami has 
TJuitod fitatos barracks, maeliine'Hlio[»H, a foundry, 
unci inanufacttiroft of railway ears, eaniages, and 
shoos. U was shelled by the Coufodoratas, July 1, 
180.7. Pop. (1880) 0209. 

Carlisle, Ciwmuu Wiuaam EintimiucK 
IIowAiii), seventh Eaul of, K.t!., was born in 
London, April IS, 1802. Eilucatcd at Eton and 
Christ Cliui’ch, Oxford, he took in 1821 the Clian- 
cQllor’sand Nowdigatc prizes, and gnubiatcd witli 
a livst-clasa iu classics. In 1826 hb was returned 
for tho fatiiily Imnnigh of Morpetli, and at oneo 
attached himself to Earl Grey and the cause of i>ar- 
lianicntavy reform. In 1800 he, along with Henry 
ilrongltain, was elected for YorkKliire, and after tho 
Itofovm llill ho was returned for* the West Hiding, 
a seat which he lost in 1841, but recovorcil in 18-Ki, 
Under Lonl Molljourim, lie ■was Chief-secretary for 
Ivoland 11885—11), and, under Ijovd .hdin UuaaeU 
(184(i-52), Chicf-conimissiniier of IVoods and 
Forests, ami afterwards Chancellor of tlio Duchy of 
Lancaster. In 1848 ho suecct«leil to tho peerage. 
Palmov.ston appointed him Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land ill 1855, and again, on the downfall of Derby’s 
governnicnt, in 1859. Cariiyle obtained some liter- 
ary reputation by his lectiii'cs on his travels in the 
United Htatfts, and on tho life and writings of 
Pope, his Diury in Turkish ami Greek Wiilers, 
and a volume of posthumous Poems, IIo died at 
Castle Howard, Dcccinhor 5, 18(lf. 

Carlifits, the name gii'cn to the supporters of 
the Spanish piotcnder, l.>on Maiia Iwdor Carlos do 
Bourbon, ndio was horn Marcli 29, 1788, the second 


son of Charles IV. of Spain, and was educated 
chiefly by priests. After the exjuilsion of tho 
Frencli from .Spain, and tho rc-accessioii of his 
Imither, Fcrilbmml VII., who had had no children 
fi-om three marriages, Don Carlos naturally began 
to eheiisii the hope of succeeding to tlio throne. 
A fourth time, liowover, the imlefatigablo Eerdi- 
naml married, niid the result was a daughter, the 
Infanta Maria Isabella ((luecn of Synuu till luu' 
dcposiltoii ill 18(58), born October 10, 1880. Now 
ns the Halie Law excliuliiig females from siiccos- 
Rion to the throne, inlrodiieed into I>paiu by Pliilip 
V. ill 1713, liad been al)Vogated_ after much hesita- 
tion. hy Ferdinand at the. instigation of his new 
wife, ClirLstlna, in a formal ‘ Praginatio Sanotion,’ 
four monfclLs after their marriage, the liirtli of this 
daugiitov complctoly destwyed the hopes of tho 
Carlisle. A,h Don (/avlos still continued his agita- 
tion, ho was banished in 1883 to Portugal, and 
soon aftonvanla wa-s commanded to resido in the 
I’aiml States. But liofovo lie had cmharkod for 
Italy, King Ferdinand VII. died, Beptomhe.r 20, 
1833. The cliihl Isabella was at oneo iiroclaimed 
queen with her niobhur ClirisUna as regent; she 
was supported mainly by the liberals in tlio state, 
wliilo Don Carlos rallied round him eliiolly the 
Kiippovtecs of alisolntisui. His chiof strength lay 
in tlio indomiUiido conrago of the inliahitaids of 
the Jlasqius proviiicos, whoso ancient fnnvos tho 
l/ii»cvnls had foolisidy rofnsed to eonlivm, anti hevn 
tlio striig'glo raged hotly for somn years, Under 
ZtimalaeaiTogui ami {.’alirora the Carlists had at 
first eoiisi<lorfd))o success, but were at lengtli sub- 
dued by JCspaitoro In 1839. Moatiwliilo tho claim 
of Don'(.‘arUiK had luicsv ye-eogniwid mit only by lUo 
Carlists, Imt also by Doin Miguel in I’m tugal ; 
tlio latter, however, was banished by tho mmdrnplo 
alliance of Bpain, Portugal, England, and Franco. 
Iu .hum lH3-i Don tkivlos oiiiharkod for England, 
but iu the following month ho roturned to the 
I Contliienb, and passed in disguise through Framie 
! into the northern provinees of Spain, wlience ho 
vi'AH uitimatidy emnpelled to oseapo into Fmneo. 
In 18.7(} his claims to tlio throne were unanimoiisly 
rejeotwl hy the Constituent (kirtes ; in J8-14 )m 
abilioatcd in favour of his oldest son. Ho died at 
TVic-ste, March 10, 1855,— DoN (jAiii.os, his son, 
hovu 181H. was liettev known as tho (.louut do 
Moutomolin. This socoiid preteuder inailo an 
attempt in 1840 to pass uinler a disguise through 
Franco into Bpain, bub failed. In 18du an atleuipb 
was made at Tolosa in Valencia to stir iiji another 
Carlist iiifiun'eetion, in eonseijiiema} of whieli tho 
•Count do MoiitemoHn and liis hrotlmr I'erdinand 
woi’O arreHted, hut lilievatod after they had signed 
a vonuneiution of all tholv tdahns to the H)iani»h 
throne. He died in lK(il. — •T’lie next rejircseiita- 
tivo of the Carli.st protonsioiis was his nephew, 
Don CAHI.O.S, born 3()bli March 1848. llis father, 
.hiaii (18*22-87), who in 18(53 lommnced iiis elaiiii 
in favour of his sou, was hvotluir of Don 
Carloa tlio second. On Ids liulmlf, (.'arlist risiiigH 
— siKJwUly repressed — took place in 18(59, 1870 , ami 
1872 ; but the insiirroction headed hy him in jierson 
after the abdication of King Amadeo in 1873, jii'oveil 
raucli more formidahle, and kept the Bii.s([iie pro- 
vineca in groat conl'usioii till the lieginning of 187 ( 5 , 
wlioii it wjui Ihially enisliud, ami tlie hist of their 
imciont privileges stripped from the Bnatiues, whose 
noble and unquestioning loyalty of natmo did not 
know how to abandon a lost cause oven when 
disaster was a foregouo conchision. Tho most 
striking feature of the livst Carlist wai' was a total 
look or ability on tho part of tho Icatlevs, that 
would linvo rciiderod tho whole strngglo coinplolidy 
contemptible but for the lioroic courage of the 
Basque aokUers. Don Carlo.s crossed into Franco, 
and w'lion ex^ielled for cxprc.ssiiig sympathy ndih tho 
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LogitiiuiHts ill 1881, took lafugo in London. He 
is put forward liy the ultra Fi'encli Lc^timiats 
as the true lioir to the tlirone of Franco aa well as 
Spain, in opposition to tlio Orleaniab princea. 
Carlo Dolcc, ScoDonai. 

Carlos, Don, son of Pliilip II. bj' his limt 
niairiago w'ifch Maria of Portugal, was born nt 
Valladolid, July lado. After Ins recognition ns 
heir to the tliiono, Don Carlos was sent to stndy nt 
the nniviivsity of Alcala do Henarcs 5 whore, bow- 
over, ho profited so little, tliat the king, regawlmg 
him as mimialifiod to reign, invitwl a nephew, the 
Avcluluko Undolf, to Spain, intending to make him 
heir to the tlu-one. Tlie weak intellect, with 
vicious and cruel tondenoios, which the young 
juinco showed early, may have hoen due to an 
luiury to liis lioud irom a fall down the stairs ut 
Aloafa do Ilonares} or more pvehahly was con- 
genital through the fatal descent from ‘Jnana 
la loca,’ and only aggravated hy his accident. 
Excluded from all participation in the government, 
lio early o<mooivc<l a strong aversion towawla the 
king’s confidants, and csiicci'ally was unwilling that 
the Diiko of Alva should have the government of 
Flanders. In confession to a priest, on Chrlsbina.s 
ovo Ififi?, he betrayed Ids purpose to assassinate a 
certain person { and as tho Icing was believed to bo 
the intonded victim, this confession wna divulged. 
Tho papers of Don Carlos wore seized 5 lie was ti ic«l 
and found guilty of consiiiring against the life of 
tho king, and of traitorously ondcavouring to raiao 
an insurreoblon in Flanders. Tho sentence wa« left 
for tho king to prononneo, Pliilip declaied that 
ho could make no exception in favour of such an 
unworthy son j but sontence of death was not form- 
ally recorded. Shortly afterwards ho «licd, July 
Qi-i, lfl08, and waa interred in the Dominican mon- 
astery, El- Peal, cit Madrid. Tho suspicion that ho 
was poisoned or strangled has no valul ovidonco to 
HUjipm'b it, and natural causes, aa constant fever, 
a depraved appetite, and an injury to tho bmin, 
are of tlunnselves enough to account for liia 
(lentil. The onomies of Philip II. woro eager to 
nrovo him tlio muvdoror of his sou, and much lias 
Wen written on tills prolilem, Tho version of the 
story which obtained so much oiuToncy through 
Don CarloH, tho gi'cab tragedy of Scliiller, was due 
to the voniaiicing pen of Saint-Roal in 1672. Its 
crodihillty was shattered first in 1817 by the Spanish 
writer, Llovcnto, and in 1820 hy the learned Ranke 
in vol. xlvi. of llie Wkncr Juhrh 'mherdcrLiilemtur. 
Tho most important contribution to tho question 
since is (rachard’H Don Carlos et PhiU^ipe II, (2d ciL 
Paris, 1807). A new and not niifavouniblc light 
on Pliilip’s chavaeter as a father has been thrown 
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his three sons, Lothar, Louis, and Charles. United 
in 884 under Charles tho Fat, the empire was finally 
broken up in 887 into divisions roughly eorre- 
sponiling to the modern France and Germany witli 
Lorraine and Burgiiiidy between them. Members 
of tiro Cavlovingian house, liou'ever, continued to 
rule in Germany till 911, mid iu France till 9S7, 
when they were superseded by the House of Capet. 
Tlio Carlovinguin kings had for some timo previous 
possessed no real imwcr. A subsequont marriage, 
however, connected their family with tliat of the 
Capets, and enabled the kings of France to trace 
their descent from Charlemagne. 

The Carlovingian dynasty figures in tho earW 
hiatorj' of France aa tlie ally of tlie church, It 
aided tlie impes against the Lombards j mndo war 
OH the Aquitanians, who pillaged and despoiled tho 
churclics; cstablislied tho temporal power of tlie 
successors of St Peter; subduecl and converted the 
.still pagan Saxons 5 and fought the Mohammedans 
in Spain. Nor, on the otlier iiaiid, do wo find tlie 
church ungrateful : it sanctioned, by benediction 


and Htiiiing-Maxwoll, Don John of Austria (1883). 

Carlo viitgiiliig, or Kaulinoh, tlio second 
dynasty of Fraiikisli kings. Tho family came from 
the eastern part of tho Frankish kinmlonis, ami its 
origin is traced to Armilpli, Bishop or Metz, at the 
beginning of tho 7tli century. Pepin, a grandson 
of the bishop, hecame Mayor of tho Palace to the 
Frankish kings of tlio Merovingian line. Pepin’s 
natiira) son, the famousChnvles Martel, and Cliaries’s 
son Puiu’n, followed in tlie same o/lico. They wore the 
real rulers of tlio FrankiBli nionarcliy, till in 752 
Tropin dethroned tlio last of i\\<ifain(.ant Merovingian 
sovmoigns and placed himself on tho throna In- 
comparably tho greatest of the lino was Charles the 
Gri^at (Charlonmgnc), from whom it was named, 
and ivlio in 800 was proclaimed Emperor of the 
West. Cliavlca’ son, Louis (814-810), was a weak 
ruler, after whoso dcatli tho great Frankish empire 
erected by CharlGniagno was divided in 843 between 


imposing idea of an empire of the West. But this 
alliance which was advantageous to the policy of 
kings like Pepin and his son Clinrlemngne, because 
they bad genius, vigour, and design, liccame nb a 
later poricKi, unilor Uiek feeble snccessors, a chief 
enuso of tho overtluow of the dynasty, for t)ie 
clergy after 814 grow stronger amt more exacting 
every day, and forced tho inonarchs to new concca- 
sions. 

The woi-d Carlovinginns is formed on a false 
analogy from Merovingians (q.v.) or Merwingsj it 
8 lioul(I ho CurolingsQV Karlings, and means dosconil- 
ants of Karl tJio Great, or Clwrlomagne. 

€arlo'vi(z» or K,t«i.o'wiT ?5 (in England, how- 
ever. usually Car'lovUz), a town of the Austrian 
empire, in Slavonia, on the right banlc of tho 
Danube, 30 miles NW. of Belgrade. It has a 
Greek cathedral, and is noted for its wine, which 
— c-spccially tho rod vario^— ranks wibii tlie beat 
and strongest obtained in Hungni'y, and U largely 
exported. Pop. 4916. Tlio treaty of Carlovitz was 
concluded, in 1690, between the allies Austria, 
Russia, Poland, and Venice, on one side, and tlie 
Porto on tho other, and provided that Austria 
should rcposse.ss the territories cantiired by the 
Turks during two centuries, including Hungary, 
Slavonia, &C.; that Venice should hold the Morea j 
that Poland should take back Podolia and part of 
the Uki-oiiio; and that Russia should have the 
tenitorj' of Azov. 

€arlo>v» a small inland county of Iieland, in 
the province of Leinster, with an area of 346 sq. in, 
Except on tho aouth-oast hordov, where Mount 
Leinster rises to 2610 feet, Carlow is n triangular 
fertile level, or gently undulating plain, between 
the Wicklow ami Wexford range of hills on the 


the Wicklow ami Wexford range of hills on the 
cost, and tho highlands beyond the Bairow on the 
west. The cliior rivers arc the Barrow and Slaney. 
The predominant i-oek is granite, covered in the 
middle plain, or richer tracts, by limestone gravel, 
on which are fine loams and pasture. In tlie 
uplands the soil is gravelly. Lower carboniferous 
limestone crops out In the valley of tJie Barroiv. 
On tlie west side' of the county begins the great 
coal district of Leinster. Barely one-tliird or tlie 
entire area is under oats, wheat, potatoes, aiicl 
other cnqis. Tliere avo many dairies on the iilainsi 
Along tho Barrow, which falls more than a foot 
per mile, are many largo corn-mills. Pop, (1841) 
86,228; (1871) 61.472; (1881) 40,608, of whom 88 

B >r cent. ai'C Catholics. Since tlio passing of tlie 
istribution of Seats Act (1885) the county returns 
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Imt 0110 ineniber to navliamont. The chief to^vna 
ai'o Cai'lnw, BagcrialMtoivn, aiul Tullow. Several 
eiigageiiieiits occitned in the comity during the 
Irisli rehellion of 1798, The ohiof antitiuitics of 
(jaiioAv arc cromlechs, castles, and the cathedral 
cluircli of Old Loighlin. A. cromlech near Carlow 
town has a covering stone 23 feet long, and of nearly 
90 tons Nveight, 

CAKLOW.'the county town, stands at tho influx 
of the Jlurren to the Barrow, 66 miles SW. of 
Duhlin hy rail. It has a Catholic cathedral and 
divinity college, tho comity court-Inniso, extensive 
Hour-mills, and is tho omporiniii for the agricnitural 
produce of tho district. Pop. (IS61) 9121; (1881) 
7185. Till 1885 it retnined a momlier to parlia- 
ment. Tliove arc remains of a caatle, pictui'eaqxtoly 
sittiatcd on an eminoiice on the Barrow, founded 
in 1180 hy Sir Hugh cle Lacy. In 1361 tho Duke 
of Clarence estahlisned the exchequer of tho king- 
dom in this place. It constituted one of tho 
bovindaviea of the Palo, beyond which the king’s 
writ Avas not recognised by the ‘Irishrj'.’ The 
town grew up around this castio, wliioli was dis- 
mantled after its capture hy Iroton in 1050. In 
179S tJic rebels attacked the town, but wore re- 
l»nlMcd by tho garrison and yeomanry, and 000 of 
them killed, Tlie Barrov' is hero navigable for 
small craft to its junction with tho Grand Canal at 
Athy. 

€arlsl)Jl0, a town in Bohemia, on the Tepl, 
near its inllux to tho Egor, 116 miles "W. by N. of 
Prague by rail. It is widely colGhrated for its hot 
niiuoral siiring-s, and frccpionted in snininci* by 
visvtovR ei the most aristocratic charaetoi* from all 
i>arts of Europe. The permanent pojnilatlon mim- 
liered (188(3) 10,570, who are voiry intinstrions, 
making jewelry, porcelain, and various articles | 
Btich as are likely to find ready purolmsei'S among 1 
the visitors, who in the .season — April to October 
— number from 25,000 to 30,000. Set in most 
lovely scenery, tho toAVU is well built, and ofl’oi-s 
good accommodation for its guests. The tom- 
porafciiro of the hot springs vniies fnwi 117* 
to 107° E. The principal snrlng, tho Spmdel, 
has a very largo volume, and in foi'cexl up Ui a 
luiiglit of 3 feet from tho ground. Altogether, tho 
daily lUuv of the. springs of llarlsbatl w ^timated 
at 2,000,000 gallons. The prineiual ingredient in 
tho water is sulphate of soda. Tiie whole town of 
Carlslaul appears to stand on a 'uwt caldron of 
boiling water, ^vliicli is Icopt from bumting only by 
tbe safety-valves the sju'ings provide. Ascribing 
its foundation to tho Emitcror Charles IV. (134,7), 
Carlsbad was made a free town by Joseph I. Sec 
Kraus, Carhhud: its Thermal Springs (Loud, now 
ed. 188ft) 5 and Mevvylecs, Curlsmd (Lond. 1B8&}. 

Carlsbiirg. See KAiiLsiiuua. 

Carlsliniiiil, a fortified seaport on the Bouth 
coast of Sweden, 30 miles W. of Cavlskroiin, and 
339 miles SSW. of Sriickholm by rail. Vmmded in 
IGfi'l, it lias manufactures of toWeco, brandy, &c., 
and a coiiHiderahle trade. Pop. 0.529. 

Cljirlskl’OIUL tlu! capital of a Swedish province, 
is built on live rocky islets iu the Baltic, 240 miles 
(by rail 350) SSW. of .Sfcoekliolm, It was founded 
ill 1680 hy Charles XL, who gave it his own nnnjo, 
and made it tho groat naval station and arsenal of 
Sweden, instead of Stockliolm. It has a mng- 
nilieont harbour, with a siiflicicnt depth of water 
to floiit tho largc.st vessels, Tlio only pmcticahle 
entraneo is strongly defended. Pop. (1875) 16,877; 
(1886) 19,497.— The coast province of Blekmgc or 
CarislvVona has an area of 1164 so. m. , with a popw- 
lation (1880) of 140,980, 

C’jirlsrillic, or KARLSiiUiiK, tho capital of the 
grand-duchy of Baclon, is situated 5 miles east of tho 
Itkine, and 39 WNW. of Stuttgart, 34 SSW. of 


Heidelberg. Eounded in 1715, and built in tho 
form of a fan, with thirty-two streets radiating 
from tho palace, it has a number of lino buildings 
— tbe palace itself {1751-76), the parliamonb-houso 
(1845), tho theatre (1853), the town-hall (1821), 
the mimenm (1852), with tho ducal library of 
150,000 vola. Before the palace stands a bronze 
atfttne of tho city’s founder, the Margrave Ohavles 
William ; and in the market-place is a stone jiyra- 
iiiid inclo.sing iii.s remains. Tiio inamifactnros 
indude maeluncs of various sorts, engino.s, loco- 
motives, railway carriages and wagons, jowoliy, 
carpets, chemical inoducts, and cloth. Pop. (1875) 
42,895; (1885) 61,066. 

CarlStiMl, a town of SAvedon, on tho island of 
Tuigvalla, near tho east shore of Lake Wenor, 205 
miles WSW, of Stockholm hy rail. (Joimectod 
with the mainland by two bridges— one of wliich 
is a handsome structure — and greatly imjirovcd 
since the fire of 1865, it is a well-built ]daco, with a 
cathedral, and a considerable trade, i'o)). '7737. 

Cai’lstiult, a foi'tiliod town of Croatia, Austro- 
Hungary, on tlio Knljia, 32 miles .SW. of Agram 
by rail. It i« the seat of a Greek bishopric, and 
iin.H a largo transit trade. Pop. .5824 .^ — Caiu.S'I’Adt, 
in Bavaria, on the Maine, is 15 niilos NNW. of 
WUrzburg'; pop. 2320 inhabitants. 

Carlstsult (pi'operly, Andiika.s Budoli' Bon- 
EKSTKIN), refoTmer, born prior to 1483 at Garlstadt 
ill Bavaria, joined Luther, who in 1521 was com- 
ivollcd to rebnke his iconoclastic zeal, and whom ho 
afterwards opposed on the question of tho Eucliar- 
ist. Accused of participation in the Peasants’ 
War(q.v.) and other intrigues, lie lied to Hwitzor- 
land, and became professor of Tlicology at Basel, 
where he died, 25th Dcoemher 1541. 

Carlton CIuIl the famous Gonsowativo club 
(boo Club), was so namod as being near tho site 
of Carlton House, built by Lord Carlton in 1700. 
Carlton House was tho I’esidcnco of Ercdericlc, 
Prince of Wales (fatlier of Gcorgo III.), and of 
George IV. when Prince of ^YaloH. lb u’as pulled 
down ill 1820. 

Carluke, a town of Lanarksliiro, 2,1 miles E. of 
the Clyde, and ]D.f SE. of Glasgow hy rail. ’.I’ho 
iieighbourliood is rich in coal, iron, and limestone, 
and mining is tho cliief industry. (loiioral lioy, 
the antiijuaiy, was a native. Pej). (1881) 3867. 

Carlyle, Alkxaxdeu, of rnvor<;sk, was bom 
2()th January 1722 in Dumfriesshire, but brought 
lip at Pro,stoiipaus, where his father was appointed 
■minister. Educated at Edinhnrgli, Glasgow, and 
Leyden, ho was ordained in 1748 minister of Inver- 
eak, and here ho remained till his death, 2.5tU 
Augiiat 1805. With Roliertsoii, the liistorimi, ho 
helped to lead tlio moderate party in the Clnirch 
of Scotland ; and lie onjoyod in sueccssiou the 
highest honours of his profession, being ocousion- 
allj’ sent to London as tho accredited agent of 
his clinrcl), ajijioiiitcd Moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1770, and Dean of tlio Chanci-royal 
ill 1789. His imposing pre.senco earned liim the 
popular name of ‘dupitov Carlyle:’ ‘im was,’ 
says Sir Waltor Scott, ‘ the grandi^st demigod I 
oversaw.’ Tiiroughmit his long lifetime ho en- 
joyed tho intimate friendship of hoiuo of tho most 
notable mon of his time, as Ilnmo, Adam Smith, 
Smollett, John Homo, and many otlicrs on both 
sides of tho Tweed ; wliilo ho liad seen and even 
sharwl ill events as striking as tlie Portcous Mob 
and the Royalist rout at ProstonpaiiH. lienee tho 
imiquo intore.st of his Aulohingrtqihi/, whii-h was 
not begun till lie had reached his soventv-ninth 

{ 'ear, and comes down only to 1770, when Ve was 
mt forty-eight. Itwasnotpublished till 1800, when 
it was edited, and completed wibli a Bupplouiontavy 
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cliaptoi', 1)y tlu) ScDtcli historian, Jolm HUI Burton. 
Koon observation, perfect sincerity, anil a not uu- 
kiiully sai'citKiii cotithiiic to give the hook a oliarm 
of a quite singular clinractor, and indeed there are 
few hooks tliat can bo comuared with it ns an 
intimate pictnro of the social habits of a bygone 
age. its author nnconseionsly reveals himself a 
man of singularly genial, sagacious, and liberal 
nature, none the less a sincere Christian that he 
had a sound relish for chtrcfc, u’hist, play-going, 
and all the honest good things of life. 

€}irly!e, Thomas, was born dth December 
17i)r), at Ecclefechan, in the parish of Hoildnin, 
Annaiidalc, Dumfricssliive — a small Scottish 
market-town, the ‘Entepfuhl’ of Sartor Resartus, 
0 niiloH inland from tlie Solway, and about 10 
ijy road from C/’arli.sle. He was tho second son 
of James Carlyle, stonemason (1768-1832)5 hut 
his livHt son l).y his second u’ife, Margaret Aitkon 
(1771-1863). James Carlyle, wlio came of a family 
which, alLliongli in liumhle circumstances, was 
an olislioot of a Border clan, Wiia a man of 
great jdiysical and moral strength, of fearless 
indepeiideiice, and of, in liia son's opinion, *a 
natural faculty’ equal to that of Bums; and 
Margaret Aitken was ‘a woman of tlio fairest 
descent, that of tlio pious, the just, and the 
wise.’ . Frugal, abstemious, prudent, thongh not 
niggardly, Jamos Carlyle was prosperous accord- 
ing to tho times, tho conditions of liia trade, 
and the standaiil of licclefechan. Ho W'aa able, 
therefore, to give such of his sons {he had a 
family of ten cliililrcn in all, live sons and live 
duugfitors) us showed an aptitude for culture an 
excellent Scottish education. Thomas seems to 
liav(5 been tanglit his letters and eleuientarj' read- 
ing by his mother, and arithmetic hy hia father. 
Hi.s homo-teaching uvis .snjqdemoiited hy Attend- 
ance at the Keelefeiiluiu school, where ho was 
‘ reported complete in Englisli ' at nliout seven, 
made satisfactory progress in arithmetic, and took 
to Latin with oiitlmsiasm. Theiico he proceeded 
in 1805 to Annan Academy, where ho leorncil to 
read I,atiii and Frenoli Jlueutly, ‘somo gcometiy, 
algohj'a, arithmotio tljoronghlj’ ircB, vague out- 
lines of geograjihy, Creek to the extent of the 
alphabet mainly.' Ilis first two years at Annan 
Academy ivevc among tho most miserable in liis 
life, from his being bullied by some of his 
fellow-pupils, whom lie describes as ‘ciiarse, uii- 
guided, byraimmis cubs.’ But he ‘revolted against 
tliom and gave tlioiii shako foi’ .slinke.’ In his 
thinl year, Carlyle had his first glimpse of Edward 
Irving, who was live years his senior, and had 
been a impil at Annan Academy, but was then 
attending elaHse.H at Edinburgh University. In 
November 1800 Carlyle liimself entered that uni- 
versity — trai’elliiig on foot all the way, a hun- 
dred Inilos, between Ecclefeclian and tho Scottish 
canitai. Except in one department, Carlyle's 
collogo curriculum was not remarkable. In ‘the 
classical Hold ’ ho describes himself ‘ traly os noth- 
ing,’ and learned to road Homer in the original 
with ilillUmlty. He preferred Homer and A'lschy- 
luH to all other classical authors, found Tacitus 
and Virgil ‘really interesting,' lloraco ‘egotistical, 
IckhtlGrlifi,'' aiKi Cicero ‘ a windy person nnd_ a 
weariness'.’ Nor did he take much to metaphysics 
or moral philosophy. In geometry, howevei', he 
excelled, perhaps because Professor (subsequently 
Sir John) Leslie ‘ alone of my professors had some 
genius in his Inisiuess, and awoke a certain enthu- 
siasm in mo.’ But oven in tiio matheinatienl class 
lie toolc no prize. 

In 1813 Carlyle’s attendance at the Arte course 
in Edinburgh University came to an end, and he 
began formal tlumgli fitful preparation for the 
mhiistry of tlie Church of Scotland by enrolling 
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himself, on 16th November of the same year, as a 
student at its Divinity Hall. In the suinmer of 
1814 he coiupetcil successfully at Dumfries for the 
mathematical inastership of Annan Acailemj’. 
Tlie post was worth only between £00 and £70 
a year; but it enabled Carlyle, wliowas as frugal 
as his parents, to relievo bis father of the expense 
of his support and to save a few pounds. Mean- 
while ho read widely, and wrote of liis reading 
at great length, and 'with^^oiisidorabJe power ut 
satiric characterisation, l^soino of his college 
fiionda Bnt ho found himself ‘abundantly Inno- 
sonio, uncomfortable, and out of place’ in Annan, 
and from tlio first disliked teaching; while his 
‘ sentimente on the clerical profession’ wore ‘ mostly 
of tlie unfavourable kind. ’ 

In 1816 Cariylo accepted the post of assistant 
to the teacher of the parish (or grammar) school 
of Kirkcaldy, with ‘an emolument rated about a 
hundred a yeiu-,’ and all actual scholastic duties to 
perform. This change brought him into intimate 
relations with Eklwara Ir\’ing, who, having acquired 
a reputation as a teacher in flnddington, hail been 
indiicerl by the patrons of an ach’enture seJjool in 
Kirkcaldy to undertake the managemout of it. 
The two, though professionally rivals, becanio fast 
friends, and read and made oxeuraions into diller- 
ent parts of Scotland together. Carlyle was also 
introduced hy Irving to various Kirlvcaldy families, 
including that of Mr Martin, the jinrish ininister, 
«no of wImjso (laiightors Ins fjiond subsequently 
inaviied. Ho liimsolf becamo attaclied to an ex- 
pupil of Irving’s, a Miss Margaret Gordon, with 
sonic of whose graces he afterwards endowed the 
dark and fickle Blumino of Savior Hcsarlns. She 
reciprocated Carlyle’s affection, hut the aunt with 
whom sho lived put a atop to some talk of an 
engagement. 

Carlyle found tho people of Kirkcaldy more to 
his mind than thase of Annan ; hut in two years 
tho work of teaching became altogether intolcr- 
ablo to him, altliougli lie <lid it conscientiously. 
Successfol oppiisitioh spnuig^ up to Irving and 
hiinsolf, moreover, in the shape of a third school, 
Irving rescilveil to leave Kirkcaldy, and, in Sontein- 
her 1818, Parlyle wrote to his father, who hail now 
given up business in Ecclefeclian and taken the 
form of Mainhili, about two miles distant, that, 
having saved about £70, lie purposed removing to 
Eiliuburgh, where he thought he ‘could, porhaps, 
find private teaching to support liini, till ho could 
fall into some other way or doing.’ He had now 
totally abandoned all thoughts of ontoring the 
ministry. 

Carlyle removed to Edinbmgh in November 1818. 
His prospects were for some time dubious ; he 
e\'en entertained the idea of emigi-ating to America. 
Ultimately, however, lie oblained fairly regular and 
well-paid private teaching. An intvoJuction to Dr 
(aftenvai’as Sir David) Brewster, tlio editor of tho 
Edinburgh Emgelopicdia, led to his writing articles, 
chielly hiographicol and geographical, for that work, 
at * bread-aiia-butter wages,' and subseqnontly to 
ilis tituislatiiig Legoiidro’s Elements of Geomclry 
from the French for £60. At tho beginning of the 
session of 1810, ho enrolled in the class of Scots 
Law, with the intention of becoming an advocate. 
But lie found law as uncongoniaf a study aa 
divinity. Till 1822 ho lived in imrious lodgings in 
Edinburgh, finding liis chief relief from tutorial 
dmdgery in visits to his parents in Dumfriesshire. 
His healtli, which had suiVored from too close 
application to study, was at times ‘moat miser-' 
abfeU bo *was in a low fever for two weeks,’ 
waa' harassed by sleoplessiieas, and began to bo 
tortured by his life-long foe, , dyspepsia. At tho : 
same time his mind was peiplexed with doubt on 
religious mattery regarding wliich he seems to 
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lifrve mibuvclened himself solely to Ivviug, who was 
then a-ssistant to Dr Chahnors in Glasgow. For a 
Ihoi'iocl he was ‘totally irrclidous.’ This stniggle 
tonniiiatcd in Juno 1821, ‘all at once,’ uud when 
lie was walking along Leith Walk (tlio Hue St 
Thomas do L’Enfer oi i^artor lioiuHus), in what 
ho I'ogavdod as his ‘simitual now birth.’ Ho was 
now absorbed in Gonnan litcraturOf especially the 
writings of Schiller and Gootlio. The latter, 
indeed, had a more abiding ianiicnco on him than 
any other author. 

In June 1821 also occurred hie introduction, 
through Irving, to Miss Jane Baillio Welsh 
( 1801-60 ), only daughter of Dr John Welsh, medical 
uTactiUoncr in Haddington, who had died two yoavs 
before, leaving his daughter sole heiress of the small 
estate of Ci-aigonnuttock, IQ miles from the town 
of Dumfries. Miss M''ols]i, ^vho u'os do.sconded 
through her fatlior from Joim Knox, was then 
living in Haddington with hor motUor, who claimed 
kindred with the patriot Wallace, and, according 
to Carlyle, ' narroM’Iy missed heing a woman of 
genius.’ Miss Welsh had been the private pupil of 
Irving wlien lie was n teacher in Haddington, and 
the result of the acquaintance thus hrouglit almiit 
was a jjassiojiato attachment. They would, iiulood, 
have been married, but for Irving’s engagement to 
Miss Martin. The introvluction of Carlyle to Miss 
Welsh, then tu'onty years of ago, letl to a corro- 
spondeneo between them on literary matters. After 
a time Carlyle attempted to adujit the tone of a 
lover. This, however, .sho peremptorily forbade, 
altiiougli she refused other suitorB, 

Early in 1822 Irving, who was on the point of 
entering on the pastorato of the Calodimiaii Chapel 
in Hatton Gavdou, Loudon, recommended Carlylo 
as tutor to tlio three sons of Mr Buller, a retired 
Anglo-Indian. The salary oirored was 1^200 a 
year. Carlylo, who hud proviously declined the 
editorship of a Dundee newspaper, accepted the 
oflbi i and two of tUo three, Cbavles lUillev ((pv.J 
and Artliui'. came to Edinlmi'gli in tlio spring, 
to bo miller his care, wliilu attending classes at the 
nnivemity. Carlyle found his duties pleasant, and 
was now able to give substantial pecuniary aid to 
bis family, particularly as regarded the education 
of his younger brother John (1801-76), wjio suh- 
Hcqnently became a physician, but is hotter known 
as the tvauslatov of Dante’s Infirao [IMQ). Car- 
lyle, after contemplating a history of the British 
Comnionivealth, uiid a novel in associatioii with 
Miss Welsh, arranged to write a Life of Schiller for 
Mr Taylor, the pronriotov of the I.omlon Mafiminc, 
and a translation of tlio ]Vilhehii Mcistci' of Vlootho 
for Mr Boyd, an Edinbiugli publisher. These two 
enterprises fully oeciipiod liis leisure while lie was 
engaged as a tutor to the Bullora, whoso parents, 
after spending the winter of 1822 in Edinburgh, 
removed in the following spring to Kinnaird House, 
iienv Dinikeld, on the Tay. 

Carlylo paid his lirsb^ visit to London in June 
1824, wliithor the Bullovs had gone, and, al- 
though his engagement U'ith them was abruptly 
broken oIF, ho remained tliero till March 182(5, 
Bupevinlonding tlie publication in book-form of his 
Ta/o of Hdiillev, At thi.s time ho received the 
lirsb of a series of letters from Goethe, and made 
tho acquaintanco of Coleridge, Thomas Campbell, 
Allan Cunningham, Erocter, and other Htoriiry 
uotahilitieH. Ou March 26, 1826, ho removed to the 
farm of Uoddam Hill, about trvo miles from Main- 
liill, wliieli bo bad leased, his brother Aloxandor 
doing bile practical work of furmiiim wliile ho liim- 
solf translated German romances. Miss Welsh now 
consented to become his wife, after a lengthened 
coiTGspoiulenee. In 1826 lie quarrelled with his 
landlord ; his fatlior gave up Ids farm ; and both 
removed to Scutsbriy, ivuothov fiwm in tlie vicinity 


of Ecclefoclian. Tlio marriage between Carlyle 
and Miss Welsh took place on 17th October 1826, 
at her graiulfatlier’.s lioiiso at Tompland, Duiiifries- 
sliiro, and they at once settled in 21 Comely Bank, 
Edinburgh. Hero Carlyle completed four volumes 
of translations from Tioek, Musiuus, and Kiehtor, 
which wove pubUsUed under tho title of Gwinav 
lio/naiicc, and commenced a didactic novel, but 
burned his mamiscriiit. An introduotion from 
Procter to JeH’rey led to his becoming a conlril)!!- 
tor to the Edinourt/h Ilevictv, bis lirst article, on 
Jean Paul liichter, appearing in June 1827. The 
same year, lie failed in his caiulidatnre for the 
chair of Moral Pliilosopliy in the university of St 
Andvo^Ya in sneeeasion to Bv CbahnoYs. Vai'ious 
subsequent attempts to obtain an aeutlemie position 
for Carlyle mot with no bettor «ucce.‘<s, 

In May 1828 tho Carlyles removed to Mrs 
Carlyle’s little property of Craigeiipiittock, which, 
ill a letter to Gootlie ho desevibod us ‘ the Umolicst 
nook in Britain, six miles removed from any one 
likely to visit mo,’ and there they lived for about 
.six years. Carlyle subsisted during this poviiul by 
writing for a muiiber <jf Keviews, iiichuling the 
Edinbimjh, tho \Vcslmiut<lr.i\ the .Foroiijit Q.iikv- 
tcrliji and FrxHcr'N JHiii/dsiuc. TJie chief of tlio 
essays whicli ho luoiluccd at Graigonputtook are 
those on IJuvus, Samuel Jolvuson, Goethe, Vol- 
taire, Didorot, and .Schiller. He also wrote a JlLs- 
tory of Germun Litcralarc, tho be.st isu'ts of which 
were .snbseipienbly published in llio form of e.ssays ; 
and in 1888-84 tliore appeared liy instaiments'^ in 
Fraser's Blarjazinc^ Sartoi' licsartus., his most eliar- 
aeteristic work, tlio fantastic Iioi'o of which, Diogenes 
Tmifolsdriiekh, illnstvate.s in Ids life anil opiidons 
tho mystical and grotesime ‘Philosophy of C'lothes.’ 
FaHor licsarlus is notable in tlio literary history of 
Carlylo as revealing tho Gormaidsatioii of his mind, 
and Ids abandoiiinout of tho comparatively simple 
diction of his earlier essays for tho thdrouglily 
individual style of his httov works— uvuptive, ejacu- 
latory, but always powurfnl, and often rising to 
an epic sublimity. Life at Craigeiiimttock was 
varied on tho part of Carlylo by oecusional visils to 
Edinburgh, in one of wfdcli the idea of writing 
Ids French licvolnthm occurred to him, by a 
resilience of six months in London, during wliieli 
lie mtule the acquaintance of Jolin .Stuart ivlill and 
John Stcv'Ung, ami by visits from old friends like 
JellVoy and new admirer.s like Emerson. In I8;i() 
Carlyle was reduced to gi'oat straits; and he luid 
to borrow ;l;0t) from tlollVey for the expenses of Ids 
journey to London, although lie declined to accept 
an annuity of £100 from the same smivce. 

Having by 1884 again saved :62{)(), Carlyle re- 
solved to try his fortune in Loudon, ami on June 
10 established himself in tiio iiouso, b Cheyne How, 
Chelsea, in which he lived till tlie day of Ids death. 
Here he settled down to tlio writing' of Ids French 
Jicvoliitian, M’lueli aiqieareil in 1887, This eiilcr- 
prisc was aliuo.st put an end to in 1888, owing to 
the doHtvnetiou, by a sovvivnt girl, of all but four or 
five loaves of tho inaimsoript of the lirst I’olume, 
which had heeii lent to John Htiiart Mill. Carlyle 
accepted 1,100 from Mill as coiniieiiHathm for his loss, 
111 tho ycav.s 1887, 1888, 188!», ami 1840, Car- 
lyle lectured to considerable yet select amtienees 
on ‘Gorman Literature,’ ‘The Smreessivo Pei'ioils 
of European Culture,’ ‘The BevoluLions of Modern 
Eun)jM5,_ awl ‘ Hovoes, llevo-wovsbip, ami tho 
Hermc in History.’ Carlyle’.s yearly earnings from 
tho.se lectiire.H, the last scries of whicli has been 
published, varied between TEKi and :L’80(), ami 
maintained 1dm ami his wife till the French 
lienohdion not only estahlislmd his reputation ns 
a literary genius of the highest order, and us in 
Gootlio’s phrase ‘ a new nioral force,’ but placed 
him beyond tho po-ssihility of want. Yet, until 
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lixto in life, bin animal iiicoine from literaturo xx’os 
not nioro^ tlian aCdOO. In 183S appeared Sartor 
Jiesartiin in book-form, and the lirsfc edition of hia 
Tho iollnwing year Carivie, xidio at 
one time waa not averse to tlio idea of liecomiim a 
]){!rsonal fm'ee in ])olitios, piiblinbed tlio liist of a 
series of attacks on tlio sliams and corruptions 
of inodorii society under the title of Chartism. 
Tills bo folloxved in 1843 xvitli Past etud Present, 
anil in 18o0 witb Latter-day Panqihlets, which 
proved ainony other tliin/^s that, if lie did not quite 
approve of slax-crv, bo disapproved of tlio inanner 
in wbieb it liail lieen abolisbed in tho British 
dominions, lii 1845 appeared Cromwell's Letters 
and Hym'-hes, perliaps the most sncecssful of all his 
M’orks, inasnmcti as it eomjilclely revolutionised 
the public estimate of its subiect. In 1851 hepub- 
lisbod a bioyraidiy of bis friend John Sterling. 
I'b'om this time Carlyle gave bimsolf np entirely to 
liis largest xx’ork, Tftc History of Frkdrieh ll. cum- 
vioniy called Frederick the Great, the first two 
volumes of wbioli were imblislied in. 1858, and 
xvliioli \va.s concluded in 1806. Tbo preparation 
of Ibis book led Carlyle to make two excursions 
to the Continent, wbicb, witli a yachting trip to 
UHtond, two tom'H in Ireland {on xvliieb he intended 
to u’l’itfl a book based on a diary that xitis pitb- 
lisbed after bi.s ileatb), and regular visits to his 
kindred and friends in Scotland, formwl the chief 
ilistractiiins from his literary lalionrs. Among the 
few jmblie movements xvitli xvliielt Carlyle identi- 
lied himself was tliat wliicb resulted in tlie estab- 
lishment of tho London Library in 1839. In 
August 1800 ho also allowed liiinsolf to bo eleetetl 
ehairman of tho coimnitteo for the defence of Mr 
Eyre, wlio Jiad been recalled from his post of 
Ifovovnor of Jamaica on the gronnd of his having 
sliowii nnnoeessary severity in siqiprcssiiig a negro 
insurrection wliioli liad lu'oUen out in October of 
tho previous year, or us Carlyle put it, for having 
' saved the West Indies and hanged one mcoiuliaiy 
mulatto, well xvortli tho gallows.' 

On Novemher 11, 1 805,' Carlyle was elected Loitl 
Iteetor of Edinimigli University by a majority of 
057 votes oiHir 310 recorded for Mr Disraeli. On 
April 2, 1800, tho ceremony of his installation took 
jilaeo amidst extvaonlinmy domonstmtions of 
enthusiasm, wlion lie delivered an axldress in 
whieli lie omhodind his moral experiences in the 
form of advices to the ymingor mambera of hi« 
audience. Tlio success atteniling tliis x’isit^to 
EiliiilmrgU was quite olilitoratod by the nowa which 
reached Idm in .Dumfries of the death, on Aiiril 
21, of Mrs Carlyle, as .slie was driving in licr 
carriage in ilydo i’arlc. Carlyle’s grief ilevelopml 
into remorse when he discovered from certain of 
lier letter.s, and from a journal wliich sho_ kept, 
that during a period of their married life hia 
irritability of temper and niicoiiseions want of con- 
sideration for lior wislics had caused her much 
misery and even ill-liealtli, which slia atudioualy 
concealed from liim, It lias also lieoii denionsti-atecl 
liy tlie Letters ami Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
that in tho yeaia 1855 and 1850 they were soiuexvhat 
estranged, owing to Cnrlyie’s liking for the society 
of Harriet, .Lady Ashburton. After the death of 
Ijudy Ashlmi'ton there xvoro no diiroreuces Iwtween 
them, (!xce]ib such as migliL bo expected in the case 
of tu’O persons of irritable and liigh-stmng iiatu^, 
and of uncompromising x'eracity. TJiose Metmriuls 
are also of note as proving Mrs Carlyle to have 
boon one of tlio keenest critias, most briliiniib lotfcer- 
xvriters, and most acconiplisJiGcl u’onien, of Iier 
time. , ' , . . 

Carlyle wrote no important work after hw wife a 
death, although after a visit to Mentone in 1867, 
u’hovo lio partially composeil Ids pcr.sonal Bemvnts- 
ccnecs, he settled down to liis old life in Iiondon. 


Ill August 1867 there appeared in Macmillan's 
^f<tgazme his view of Britisli democracy, under the 
title of ‘ Shooting Niagara. ’ Ho prepared a special 
edition of his collected works, and added to tliein 
in 1875 a fresh volume containing ‘ Tlie Earlj'^ 
Kin^of Nonvay’and an ‘Es.say on the Portraits 
of John Knox.* On Novemlier 18, 1870, lie xvroto 
a^ letter to the Times on the Pranco-German Ques- 
tion, defending the attitude of Gernmny, He ox- 
pr^ed privately strong ojiposition to the Irisli 
iwlicy of Mr Glailatoue. In Pebniary 1874 ho was 
olForw and accepted the Prussian Orilor of Merit in 
recognition of his having written the life of Erederick 
tho Great, who founded the Older. Towards tlie 
end of the same year Mr Disraeli ofiered liiiii tlie 
Grand Cross of the Bath (witli tho altei-native of 
a baronetcy) ami a pension of ‘an amount equal 
to a gooil followslup.’^but lie declined both. 

His eightieth birthday, Dcceinliord, 1875, brought 
Carlyle many tributes of i o.specb, inchulitig a gold 
metlal from a number of Scottish admirers, unu ‘a 
noble and most unexpected’ note from Prince 
Bismarek. On May 5, 1877, ho puhlislied a short 
letter in tho Times, referring to a ruinouv that Mr 
Disraeli, ns Ih-emior, nieiUtateil foreiiig on a ‘ Pliilo- 
Turk war against Russia,' and protesting against 
' any such design. Tin’s was liis last tmhiic act, On 
the 5tli February 1881 he ilied at liis house in 
ChcLsea. A buiial in Westminster Abliev was 
offered j hatpin occonlancc with bis own wish, he 
laid in tho cliurehynvd of Ecclefeclmn beside 
his kindred. His wife in buvied beside her father in 
tho ruined abbey church of Haddington. 

Tho time him not yet come for tlie passing of a 
final jiulgiiicnt on Carlyle’s position in Dritisli 
literature. Ho xvas above all tilings a prophet, in 
tho guiso of a man of letters, who pvedictod tho 
rex’eree of smooth things for his country and for the 
, world j and it has yet to bo seen if his pi edictions 
will bo fulfilled. But it may be said oven noxv, ami 
withont risk of contradiction, tliat, for good or evil, 
he exerted a greater iiiliueiico on British literature 
during the imddio of the nineteenth century, and, 
through tliat litemtiu'O, on tho etliical, religious, 
and political beliefs of bin time, than any of his 
cniitQinpomrie.s ; tliat, ns a liumoiist, using huniour 
sorioualy and as a weapon for the onforcoment of 
his opinions, ho has no superior, combining in Inin- 
self xvhat is best in Dniihar, Burns, Riibolaia, and 
Su'ift J that as a master of tlie grapJiie in style Jio 
has no rival and no second — showing an equal facil- 
ity in photographing nature and in grasping and 
presenting in apiwopriate ])liraseo!o«y tlie .salient 
poiiite of iiorsonal chameter as exhibited in expres- 
sion, habits, features, build, and dress. 

Of Carlyle, as a man, it is also peniitssiblo to 
say that, 'irritable, impatient, intolerant, liercelv 
proud, oecimionally liasty in liis judgments though 
lie was, pieserviiig to tlie last, nor caving to g'ofc 
rid of, certain Scottish and Aniiandalo rusticities 
of manner and mental attitude, no one was ever 
more essentially aolf-controllcd, patient, and hunibld 
than he, or ever faced the veal misfoilime.s of life 
with a calmer courage { tliat lie was as incapable of 
conscious injustice, «nkinillincs.s, or vimlietiveness, 
as he was of insincerity or impurity ; that in pecuiii- 
aiy Btmita, even in despair, lie never wroto a line 
that lie did not believe, never .swerved by a liair’s- 
brendth from the noble purposes wliicli dominated 
Ilia life and extinguished all selfish ambition. ■ 

The loading authoritios on Carlyle are bis oolleoted 
works, of wbiob various editions Iiave been publialiecl : 
Jteuiinisee»ees of Thomas Carlyle (two editions: Froudo's 
and Norton’s); Fronde’s Thomas Carlyle, a Jlistovy of 
the first forty vears of his Xr/c, (published in 

1882); thosnmo author’s Thomas Carlyle, a History of 
his Life tn London, J834-Si ( publisbed in 1884 ) ; Letters 
and ' Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle (1883); (7«‘ro- 
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apondcnce hclwecn Carbjle and Emci'son, edited by CHiarlos 
Eliot Noi'tciu (1883); Early Letters of Thomas Carlyk, 
edited by C. E, Norton (1886; second Bories, 1888); and 
Correspondence between Qoelho and Carlyle, edited by _C. 
E, Norton (1887). Of the iiimimQi'ftblo other biogmiihies 
of nnd boOKS upon Carlyle wliioh have been puVilisbed 
sinoo his death, wo may inonfcion Thomas Carlyle, the Man 
andHisBooks,hy\Y. H. irylio (1881); imiioyraphvof 
Thoims Carlyle, by li. II. Sliopliord (1881) ; Thomas Car- 
lyk> by Moncuro D. Conway (1881) ; Va^'lylc, TersonnUy 
and in his Writinys, by D. JIasson (188i)); The Open 
Secret of Carlyle's JAfe, Ijy H. Larkin (1886); and jAfe 
of Thomas Carlyle, by 11. Garnett ( 1887 ). oco also tho 
articles lliOQinvpiiY, lloiUiAi, Bukhahv. 

Csiriim&liola* a town of Noitli Italy, I8inUii.s 
S. of Ttirih l>y I'ail, Tlio condoUicrc, Francesco 
di Bavtoloimneo llussono, aftcrM’tirds -Conte di 
Ofinnai'iiola, was born hero about 1300. Pop. 

( 1881) 3730, 

OiU*iiias;ikOlC9 tlio name of a popular soug and 
daiico of the French llovohition, every verse of 
•wliich elided witli tlio refrain : 

Baiiflons Ja Caiiimgiiolc— vivo lu Kon ihi c.anon I 

Littrd thinks tlie name M’as given to the air from 
the fact of its lieing sung liy persons wearing the 
jacket known ns aa'iitafjnolo, popular during tiio 
llovoluUou. The Ctirjimpue/i; vivtUled in popu- 
Jfiiity tliu notorious Oti int itscilf. Till 1700 both wore 
played by military bands and by stage orchestras; 
witli tlio MurmVuisc and the Chuiit Un DufuirL they 
t'lU'i'iod the French to viotory in Italy and Egypt, 
but Napoleon supprcsBcd them wiicn lie heoaino 
consul. 

CuvuuiiilUt the ancient name of Kuimnu 
(q.v.). 

CaniiartllOll (Welsh Cacr Fimklyn, the 
dmim of Ptoloniy). tlio capital of Carinnrthon- 
shire, on tho right bank of the T'owy, 3i) miles 
NW. of S^^’nnsoa, and 00 S. of Aberystwitli, hy 
rail. It lies in a iilctnresmie situation ; tho streets 
are irregular, stoop, and oiton narrow. The ‘ wind- 
iug Towy, Merlin's fabled liaunt,’ is navigable for 
voHsels or 200 tons up to tho town, which is 0 miles 
from Carnuivtiimi Bay; nnd salmon are caught in 
tiio vlvGV, Steele is hwvicd in the oUl pavisli eUuvcU; 
a niiuod caatlo of tho AVoIsli princos was in 1787 
incorporated In a now county gaol ; Generals Picton 
and Nott, both natives, are connnemorated by 
an obelisk and a hronzo statao ; and a huiatio 
asylum (1SG3) and training-eollogo (1847) may 
also lio noticed. Near tho town are tin and iron 
works ; and Carmarthen exports tin-plates, slates, 
domestic produce, &c. It unites with Ltiinelly in 
retarniiig one inombev to parliament. Po)). (1851) 
10, .62*1; (1881) 10,512. 

CavinavtlkCiishirc, a mantime county of 
.South Wales, washed on the S. by Carmartlien 
Bay, a semicircular inlet of tlio Bristol Clinunel, 
and hounded on tho otiicr sides hy Pembroke, 
Cardigan, Broclcnoek, and Glamorgan sliires. Tlio 
largest of all tho Wolsh countic-s, it 1ms a maxi* 
main loitgLli and breadth of 45^ and 2(i miles, 
and an Eircn of 047 sq, in., of wliich 70'8 per 
coat, is under cultivation. Tlio county is nioun- 
tainous in the nortli niul east, and is clmruc- 
torised by productive though narrow valleys and 
deep, wooded glens ; Carmarthen Van or 'Beacon 
(2500 feet) is the highest sunmiit. Tiio const is 
marshy ; tho chief river is tlio Towy, which lias a 
coiirso of 65 miles, ih’o-sixtlis in Carinarthensliiiu 
lb yields plenty of salmon, trout, cels, and lamprey, 
and is navigable for tlio last ‘J mites of its course. 
On tiiis river is tho celebrated valo of tho Towy, 30 
miles long, with an average brcadtli of 2 miles. 
Carinarthonshiro, north and west of the Towy, 
comprising three-fourths of the county, consists of 
Lower .Silurian clay-slato and gray^vuc]ce. In the 
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south-east corner of the county is a band of carbon- 
ifevons Uniestono and grit, to ^Ylhch succeeds asnuill 
part of the great South Welsli coal-licld, cliiolly 
cojnpo.sed of ' stone-coal and culm. Tlio mineral 
nni(hictioti8 of tho county are iron, coal, copper, 
lead, slates, lime, dark-blue marble. These, with 
tinned iron, grain, cattle, lior.sosj slieep, and butter, 
arc exported. Tlio climate is mild, Imt moist ; the 
s<iil is stilt' aud poor iu the uplatids, aUbrdiug 
pasturage for small cattle ; but tho rest of tho 
county IB well wooded, .and in tlio south part along 
tlic rivers very fertile, Agriculture is rather back- 
ward, tho chief cro})8 are oals ami harloy. Tho 
pi'ineijial towns arc Carniarblion (the county town), 
Llanelly, Llaiidilo-vawr, Llandovery, and Neweusblo- 
Enilyn. T'ho chio.!:^niauufaoture.H are woollens and 
leather. Pop. ( 1801) 07,317 ;( 1841 ) 106,326 ;( 1881 ) 
124,864, largely Welsh-speaking. Carmarllionsliiru 
sends one incmlicr to parliament for each of its 
casttivu and westeru divisumM. Traversed hy the 
old Homan Julian way. Oho county contains several 
so-called .Druidical remains, the* ruins of Dynevor 
and CaiTOgconnin castles, and remains of four 
religious houses. It was the hirth])lacD ol iho 
‘lleljocca’ Biots (q.v.), clii'oetod in 1843-14 against 
tho turniiike-gates. 

CuvinaUiitiiiH, See K,.vi{MA’nii\NH. 

Cai’lliel is a limostune-rhlgo wliieh runs from 
SB. to N\V. for 14 miles, forming the only great 
promontory on tho low coast of Ikilestino. It 
attains a liciglit of 1887 foot. On tho east ai'o tho 
river Kishon and tho Plain of Ksdraolon. Tho 
ntimo Cannol signiiios ‘oridinrd,' and tho mountain 
is still richly clad with iiiuo and holm-oak trees, 
nnd in its lower parts witli olive, walnut, and hay 
trees, and a groat variety of plants and ilo-ivers. 
Its excolloncy above tho rest of Wostoni Pah'stiiio 
was duo to its abundant springs of water. 'I’lio 
caves of Cannol, to tho number (it is said) of KHIU, 
have often boon a rofugo for the persoeuted and for 
horniits. Muuiit Carmel, tho scene of Klijalik 
saorlllec. is roiiownod in Jewish history, ami is 
often alluded to in the imagery of the propliols, 
On its north-west point, which risos 506 feet ahovo 
the sea, thoro is a monastory, the moiiUs iu whudi 
are Caniiulit08((pv.). Tliomountain'susmil modern 
name, Mur liii/us, indicates its connection in the 
popular mind with tho lifu of tho groat propliot. 

t'ariiuilltcs, or OiiwKii or Ouii liAiiv or 
JIoUNT Caiumul, a monastic order foumlod as 
an association _ of liormits on Mount Carmel Ity 
Borthokl, a pilgrim or eruHader from Calabria 
about 11.5(5. A legend, however, ascribes tho 
foundation of tlio order to tlie iirophot Llijali ; and 
another makea tlio Virgin Mary to liavb been a 
Caviueiitc nun. They received tho rule of tlieir 
order from the patriarch Albert of Jerusalem in 
1269, _ and it was coniiniu'd by Poim llonorius 
III. in 1224. Driven out by the .Saraeiuis, lliey 
settled Hast in Cyprus (1238), then in various juirts 
of Western and Soutliorn Kuroiio, and at their iiist 
general cluipter hold at Aylesford in Englaml in 
12-15, they elected a.s fcUeir head .Simuu Kluck, 
under whom tluiy wore changed into a niendieanb 
order hy Pope Innocent IV. in 1247. b'rom that 
timo they shared in tlie u.sual vices of the mmuli- 
cant ovdors. They suhscijnently divided in to several 
braiiclies, more or less rigul in tlicir rules, one 
distingnishocl by walking barefooted. They exist 
at tiio present day in' many Uoman Oatliollc 
countries, and have cliavgo of the Casa Santa at 
Loreto. Tlieir distinotivo dross is a scaiiulary of 
gray cloth. In 1880, 176 Carmelites wove baiiislied 
from Franco.— The order of Cimndiiesscs, or Cnr- 
mdilc N-nns, was instituted by tlio Caniicdito 
general Sorobli in 1452, and is very mimorons in 
Italy. It played a considerable part in Franco in 
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the lasfc coiilury, aiul counted auioiijr its inombew 
La Vallii!i'(5 a-nd tlio daughter of Louis XV. 

CiiriUCllL Sylva, the pou-namo oi Elizahotli, 
c|ueon of Kouinaiiia, who was horn 29fch Eeceniltcr 
1843, the dauglitor of Prinoo IIormaTin of \Vied 
Neuwiod, and Maria of Nassau, and married King 
(thou Prince) Cliarles of Itouniania in 18G9. Her 
only child, a danglitor, died in 1874, and out of this 


1HB2). Many of tluj translations in Jhmmi, Die- 
iuitacn (Lcip. 1881) are from lier pen. Amithoi- 
hoolc, in ^vlJicll slio u'orked into litoraiy form many 
native traditions of Iicr adopted countiy, is Peksch- 
Mnrchcn (Loip. 1883). In tlio wav of 1877-78, ns 
inituiH vautilor (‘inotlier of tho wounded’), she 
ondeared herself to licr peo^ilo hy her devotion to 
the wounded soklievs, and since that time slio ha.s 
diligently fostered tho national women’s in- 
dustries. 

Oariiiiii'ativcs (from Lat. cannon, 'a charm’), 
medlciiio.s to relieve llatnlonco and pain in the 
howels, such as cardamoms, iieppermint, ginger, 
and other stimulating aromatics. 

Carmine (Avaliic Kennes) is tho rod colouring 
pvinoiplo obtained from tho eachlnoal insect (see 
CocniNKAl.). The method hy which ib is prepared 
is said to liavo Leon accidentally discovered l>y a 
PranelHcan monk at Pisa, while comiionnding a 
incdielnu containing cochineal ; and In KJ.'iC its 
manufaoturo wan Logun. There arc several pro- 
cosHcs hy which carmine may ho prepared, all of 
which in oil’ect dopond on oxliausting powdered 
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of tlie Giiodalquiver. Julius Ca'snr .speaks of Carmo 
or Carmona as ‘ by far the strongest city of the 
wiiulc province of further Spain.’ lieceiifc important 
excavations on tlicsito of tlie ancient necropolis, to 
tho west of the inodorii town, liave brought to light 
a large nuinlicr of tombs and funeral triclinia in 
almost perfect presen’aiion. Considerable portions 
of tlie Moorish wall and Alcazar still remain. Pop. 
(1877) 17,420. 

CnrilllC) a village in the h'rencli depUrtment of 
Movbihan, 20 miles SE. of Lorieiit. Poj). about 
700. It is remarkable on account of the number 
and variety of the Celtic monuments and Gallo- 
Roman nuns, consisting of Menhirs (q.i’.), Dolmens 
Iq.v.), and Titiiiiili, witli which the neighbourliood 
is studded. The principal group of menhirs is 
situated on a sterile moor near the seashore, and 
consists of 1000 or inoi'C rude nionuliths of granite, 
resting with tlieir smaller ends in tlio gvouno:, 
rising, many of tliem, to a height of 18 feet, though 
a large proportion »lo not exceed 3 feet. Tliey are 
arranged in 11 roughly parallel roM’S, ivitli two slight 
bi-calca, extend from cast to west about IJ mile in 
length, and liave at one end a curved row of 18 
stones, the oxtromitics of which touch the outer 
horizontal row.s. Tlio oi-igin and object of tho 
moiminent remain a mystery. Smaller monuinentsi 
of the same diameter as the great one at Carnac me 
found to the west of it at Erdevon and St Ravbo. 
Tho Roasenno, a group of mounds, about miles 
from Carnac, otherwise called ‘ Cicsar’s Camp,’ con- 
tains the principal Roman remains, and was first 
explored systematically by Mr Mihi (1874-80). 
Tlio result was the disco\’cvy of buildings giving 
ovidonco of the oxisteneo of a Oallo-Roiuan settle- 
ment at tho Ros-scimo. Numerous remains wore 
found consisting chiclly of pottery (some of it very 
lino), tilos, Lroiizo and iron objects, line glass ware, 
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cesses i Digest 1 lb, of cochineal in 3 gallons of 
water for 10 minutes, then add 1 oz, of cream of 
tartar, heat gently for 10 minutes, add ^ oz._of 
alum, boil for 2 or 3 muiutcs, and after allowing 
iinpuvitios to settle, tliu clear liquid is placed in 
clean glass pans, when tho carmine sloivly sopnrato.s 
and deposits, Aitov aullicient time the liquid is 
drained olV, and the piginont is dried in tho shade. 
It is alloged that bright sunny wcatlier is essential 
to the iivoductiou of tlio liiiest (lualities, Hence it 
is sail! llio United Kingdom is unfavourably sitiuited 
for the mainifactuve ; but the fact is that details of 
siiceesHful processes are guarded with jealous cave; 
and ill all probability brlghtiie.ss and purity of pro- 
duct aro duo to iiupovtant minor details in tlio manu- 
facturing process. Carmino is siiluldo in u’ator, weak 
s]iirit, and in amiuoniacal solution.s ; the latter agent 
allbrding a roady means of detecting tlio presence 
of tho adulterants— chalk, China clay, and vonnilioji 
— frc(|uontly added to tlie costly pigment, Carmiue 
is a mo.st lieautiful pinky red, Hoiiietiinea used for 
silk and wool dyeing, but more sought for colouring 
lino confections, and dyeing feathers and artiiicinl 
iiowor.H; audit is not unknown as cosmetic rouge. 
Carmine Lako, prepared with alumina, is a most 
important artist’s eoiouv. There aro various other 
tinctorial agents known nndcr the name of eannino, 
of whioli the comnume.st are Arcliil Carmine inado 
from Archil (q.v.); Rrilliant Carmine Red, a lako 
of lirazil-wood; Indigo Carmine, a purple {irepam- 
tion of indigo, and Siirglio Carmine, obtained from 
the juice of tho sugar or Chinese Sorghum, Soryhmn 
iSuccharatum. 

Carmo'lia, a town of Andalusia, Spain, _ 27 
miles ENE. of Sovillo by rail, is picturesquely sitn- 
ated, and commands an imposing view of tho valley 


Roman origin, many of (ho hronze oinaments aro 
of Celtic type, and the coins all Ronmu, with dates 
from 200 to 353 A.D. Tlio houses had ovidontly 
beon destroyed by (ire, bub no limnau remains wore 
found. Sco Standing Stonks, and Mi)n’.s.Sa'cnv«- 
iions at Carnac (2yo 18. 1877-81). Eor Knrnak in 
Egypt, see Tiikuls. 

Oat*iuiliii1>a« or CAPANAmA ILilm ( Copornica 
corifera), a very beautiful and useful palm, ivliich 
alxmiids in the nortlioni parts of Rriizll, in somo 
places, particularly river-banks, forming vast forests. 
It abtains a iiclgfit of only 20 to 40 icet, but its 
timber is put to many uses, and is even tine enough 
for veneering. The olivo-liko fruit is eaten, and 
tlio seeds are roasted a.s a ankstituto for coil'eo, tlie 
terminal bud yields a palm-cabbage, and tlie pitii a 
kind of sago ; while tlio leaves are used in tliatch- 
ing, mat-niakiug, &c. (Eor tho e-xtraowUnary 
variety of uses to which it is put, see AVolIs' 
Brazil, 1880). Like Ceroxylon andkola, this tree 
is also an linnortant source of palm-wax ; this 
snlistancc oxnuc.s in scales from the under sides 
of tlic cut leaves, and drnjis ofi' wlien tliese are dried 
and shaken. This wax is melted into masses, and 
beosivax is often odnltoratod wltli it. It has been 
imported into Britain, and used in the manufac- 
ture of candles. 

Carnarvon, Hknry Howapd Molyneux 
IIekbekt, Eakl op, bora in 1831, from Eton 
passed to Christ Chni'ch, Oxford, wliero in 1852 lie 
took a first-class in classics. Ho had succeeded liis 
father as fourth carl in 1849, so now entered the 
Upper House as a Conservative, and in 18C6 
acceptcil from Lord Derby tlie office of Colonial 
iSecrotary. As such he Imd moved the second read- 
ing of an important bill for tlie confederation of the 
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fubiire Marquis of i:ialiHlnn'y, lie vcHiguetl olliteupon 
the lioforni Rill of 1807, M;InohJio roj^ardcil as 
cluinocratio aiiJ dangovouH. On Diamoli’a vetuini to 
power in 1874, Lord Carnarvon reaumod ollica ns 
Colonial Secretary, once inoro, however, to resign in 
January 1878 in consequoaco of the dcspnteli of the 
British' licet to the iJanlanelles. Tn 188f)-8(i ho 
waaLord-lioutonant of Irelaml, audliisnogotialioiis 
with Mr Parnell gave rise, two years later, to 
controversy. Carnavvou, who died ‘jstli Juno 1890, 
was avvthor of Tlia Dfuscs of Mount Zcianoii (181)0), 
Jlemi/iisvciiccn of Athens and the More.a (1809), and 
fcransliitionw of the Aijumemnon (1879) and the 
Odyssey (1880). 

CaruarvoJi (.Caer-yn-ar-Fon, Mort opiiosito 
Mon or Anglesey ’), a parlianientary and municipal 
horough and .seaport in Nortli Wales, the cai)ital 
of Cariiavvonahiro, .stands near the south end of 
the Menai Strait, on the right bank of the Seiont, 

09 mites W. of Olie.ster. Carnarvon has a castle 
aitviateil at the west end of the tmvii, the Imildiiig 
of which was coiunieuced by I’ldwiird 1. in 1288, 
It is one of tho noblest ruins in the kingdom, the 
walls, whi(!h are 7 to 0 feet thick, heing sRIl entire, 
aiul inolosing tin ohloiig of three acres. There are 
thirteen embattled towers, with live, six, or eight 
sides, and surnnumted by turrets. Tho gateway 
under the }t;i'eab square tower has four portcullises. 
Tho town itself wius once .siiiTouiulcd by -walls and 
round towers. These walls, with .several of tho 
gates, atill exist, hut are now within the town. 
Carnarvon unites with Pwllheli, Novin, Criccieth, 
Conway, and Ihiiigov in returning one inemher 
to pari'iamonb. The harbour admitK ships of 400 
tons. The chief exports ate slate.s, stones, and 
ores. There are also iron and brass foundries. 
Carnarvon is a bathing-place, and is much fre- 
queuted by teuviata on account of its vicinity to the 
gi'aiulest -scenery in North Wales, and its very 
convenient railway connections. Pop. ( 1851 ) 8074 ; 
(1881 ) 10,2f)7. Half a mile from Carnarvon are the 
romaiiiH, coverijig seven acres, of Segoiitinm, or 
(^’aer Seiont, a Iloiiiun station or city. Gold, silver, 
and conj)er coins and ornaments, and other Koniaii 
relics, liavo boon found luu'e. Tliere is a Pioninn 
fort on tho loft hank of tho Seiont, still almo.Ht 
complete, with walls 11 feet high, ami 0 foot tliick. 
Carnarvon was tho scat of tho native princes of 
Nortli Wales down to 8711. In 1284 was born 
here Llio lirst Anglo-Norman Prince of Wales, 
afterwards tho unhappy Edward IL In 1294 tho 
town and castle wore burned, and tho Englisli in- 
habitants iimssacred by the Welsli under Mmloe, 
the illogitinmte son ot IJewolyn, a native prince 
of Wales. Prom tho Twt Hilt (190 feet) near t\»o 
town there is a line view of Sno-wclon and tlie 
island of Anglesey- 

€s>v*mi*Vonsliive, a mavitimo county of Noi-th 
AVales, houiuleil E. and SE, by Denbigh and 
Merioneth shires, and on all other sides liy tho 
Irish Sea and tho IMonai Strait. MTth a niaxiimim 
lengtli and brojulth of 34 and 23 miles, it has an 
area of 379 su. m., of wliich 50-7 i>er cent, is under 
cultivation. Tlio surface is grandly inoimtainous, 
travorsod by tho higliesb ranges in South DriLain. 
Tho chief of tliosoruns right along tho middle of 
tho county, from south-west to north-east, and is 
very hold and rocky. It attains its maximum aUi- 
tudo in Snowdon (q.v.), 3;')7l feet, in tho conbro of 
tliOROuiity, tho loftiest suinmib south of tiro Senttisli 
Border. Carnarvon Hay is 34 miles across, and l(i 
deep, with 2 to 30 fnthoniiH water ; it Gommnaicates 
with the Irish Sea tlirongh tho Monai Strait, wliicli 
is 14 miles long, and 200 yards to 2 miles broad. 
The rivevs of Carnavvou aru nmuorous, but small. 
Tlio chief is the Conway, wliieh is navigable for 

10 miles, and rmis along the east border. ' Almost 
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all the streams flow through small lakes or tarns — 
of which tliere are 50 or 00 in tlio county— around 
tho central or Snowdon group of mountains. 
Tliere aro many lino cataracts on tlnwo stroams. 
Igneous rocks almost everywhere intrude on tlio 
Lower Silurian and Cambrian hods ; and tho 
mineral products of Carnarvon inchido cojmer, 
lead, zinc, coal, roofing and writing slates. The 
Ponrhyii slatc-ijuarries employ many tliouHaiids 
of workmen. Tlio chief towns are Carnarvon 
(the county town), Bangor, Pwllheli, Conway, 
Nevin, and CriceieGi. In addition to tho abovo 
boroughs, several nourishing towns iiml tourist 
centres have conio into prominence — Idandudiio, 
Tromadoe, Bothesda, Bottws-y-Cocrl, Llanhoris, and 
Jloddgolert. The county returns two meiiiliers to 
l>arliamonb— 0110 for tho south or Efion division, 
and one for tho nortli or Avfon diviHion, Pop. 
(1801)41,521; (1841) 81,093; (1881) 119,349. Car- 
narvon contains several lull-forts, stone-circles, two 
Roman stations, some ruined castles, and vestiges 
of monasteries. Tlie Snowdoiiian moiinlains were 
long tho stronghold of the Welsli against the 
Romans, Saxons, mid Normans in tliiur ollbrts to 
subiiigato Wales, and liore the Welsh were con- 
quered by Eihvard I. in 1277-82. 

Ciiriiatic. a region on the east or Coromaudol 
coast of India, now included in the jiroviiuM) of 
Madras, extending inland to the Eastern Ghats, 
and lengthwise from Civ]iu Comorin to Itr N. It 
extended for about 000 miles along the oust coast, 
and from 50 to 100 miles inland. The name Kur- 
tuiUtka was originally applied by its Mohammedan 
eoiuiucrors to Mysore and the country above the 
Ghats. Ill course of Lime the samo term has come 
to 1)0 apjiliod exclusively to tho country bcloin the 
Ghats. The Cariiatie is no longer an jidministra- 
UvG division, but is niemovahle as the theatre of 
tlio struggle of last century hetwooii Prance and 
England for supremacy in India. 

one of the Ihiest of Ilorista’ llowera, 
a double-flowering variety of the Clove Pink [iJian- 
thus curyophyllns, see ITNK), aiul existing only in 
a state of cultivation, (d which, however, wo have 
traditions ns early as the l3Ui century. The taller 
Tree Carnations (D. fniticosus, u.sually reckoned a 
stib-speoies or variety of tiio preceding) are I(“s.s 
esteemed by Uorists. ‘ hicarlet, purple, and jdiik 
are the jn-ovailing eolour.s ; hub wliatiiver are the 
colours of a carnation, it is of mi value in the eyes 
of a florist unle.ss they are iierfecLly distinct. 
Fullness and perfect regularity aro also deemed 
e.s.sential.’ Despite this ermle standard of selectlvo 
taste, hajipily now ilevelojiing towards a subtler ami 
more retmeu appreciation of form and colour, tho 
varieties are extremely iminerous : those whieli liavo 
only one eolour, disjiosed in largo atiipes through 
the white grouiul of tho petals,' are called Flake 
Carnations ; those u’liieh have two or three shades 
of colour, also in striiies, Fizarre Carnations ; mid 
tliose wiiioh have tlie edge bordered with a diirereiiL 
colour from the white or yellow ground aro called 
Pieotces ; in those the liiiih is often sjiotted ami tluv 
petals fringed. By Proncli llorists a dilltnent Imt 
equally nvbiti'ary ‘elassiilcatimi is adopted. Car- 
nation.s are jiropagated in slimmer either by layem 
or by nn)>my.v, which aro short outtings o'f slioots 
that Iiave not yet llo-u’ereil, eucli having two 
joints. 

€ai*lica<l«s, a Greek philosopher, Imrii at 
Cyreuo, in Africa, ahoub_ 213 n.o. IIo studied 
logic at Athens under Diogenes, but becaino a 
partisan of tlie Acadomy, and an enemy of the 
Stoics, wlitwo stern ami alniosb dogmat'ie otliicH 
did not suit his sceptical prcililecUons. lie was 
ill fact one of tlie most important of tlio aneieaO 
seopLies, and lield tliat no criterion of truth exists- 


CARNEGIE 


CAllITIVORA 


oitliov ill tlu! HunHtJs ov tlio uiulorstfiiidiii}' of mot), 
lie WU.H foimilei' of tlio Tliii'd or Ne\\' ^\c«uleiiij\ In 
IGf) u.c!., aloiiy with Diof'enes tuul CriUdiHis, he 
wuH Hout) as aiiibaf-uailov to Romo, -whevG ho de- 
livered two oratioiiH on jiiHlicu, in tlie lirst of which 
ho ou)o},dHod tlio virtue, and in tlio second proved 
that it ilid not exist. lloiieBt Cato, who had no 
relisli for intellectual jiii'glury, and thoiijjlit it a 
knavish oxcclleneu at the best, moved the sciiato 
to Hond tlio pliilosiipher liome to liis .‘‘chool, lest tlio 
Uoinan youth Hlionld bo ilumoraliHed. Cameadea 
died at Athons, 120 ii.c. 

Oafucjjic, At^duuw, iron-maater, was horn 
25th Novoiubor 18115, in .Diinfcrinlino, whence hia 
fathor, a humble weaver, emigrated in 1845 to 
Pitlsliurg, I’ennsylvania. After tending n small 
Htatioiiary engine for a time, young Carnegie pivssed 
tlirongb tlio grades of telegraph messongor and 
operator to railway cleric, and linally superin- 
tendent. Fortunate speculations in oil wore followefl 
hy the eHtahlislimcnb of a rolling-mill, from which 
has grown up the largest system of iron and steel ' 
works in the wovkl. Ilesides erecting public build- 
ings in liis native jilace, lie has added a lahonvtorj' 
to Jlollovue Ho.s 2 >iiii], in Now York, and given 


$.50(),(K)(). $25(),(){K), and £50,000 rospeefcively to 
l’itt.shurg, Alloghoiiy (^ity, and Ediuhurgh fur free 
liliraries. Ho has published records of his lioli- 


ihiy coaching tours, and Triunwhunt Dcinocrucii 
(1880), 


i'aviieliail, or CouNKr.iAN, in Mineralogy, the 
uno niven to some of the finer variotic.s or Chal- 


namo given to some of the finer variotic.s of Chal- 
tiedony {(j.v.). The colour is blood red or flesh- 
colour, reddish brown, reddish white or yellow, 
more rarely milk white. The fracture is in the 
common eavnelian perfectly eonelioidal, but there 
is a variety of a soincwliat fibrous structure with a 
.spljiitery fraetiri’c. C'arnoliati is found in pieces of 
irregular form and in lamellar concretions. The 


Jiiiest specimens aro brouj'Iit from the East, hut it 
is found in Hcotlaud and in many parts of Enrapa 
and America. It is much used liy the lapidaiy, 
and in tlio East it is jirizcd beyond every other 
stoiio, tlio gems excepted. Ilright red carnoliaii of 
immixod colour is most highly valued, but a mass 
of considerable .size is seldom found with the colour 
equal throughout. 

€ai’niola (Gcv. Kruin), a south-west ciwvn- 
land of tho Austrian empire, has an area of 3850 
H([. m., and a poj). (1880) of 41)4, 912, of wliom 30,000 
are Ceriiiaus and 10,000 Croats, tiio rest being 
Klavs of the Slovoniau brancli. It is traversed in 
tlio north by a continuation of the Carintliian Alps, 
and in tlio soutb by tlio Julian Alp.s, the loftiest 
Hummit Iieing tbo Terglon (9393 feet), between 
the two sources of the Save, udiich is tho pviueipal 
rivor, Tlio scenovy of the country abounds in 
intercBling and singular feaLuve.s, umoiigst which 
aro Lake Zirkiiitz (q.v.), tho Adolsberg Grotto 
(ii.v.), and the rock-bridi'c of St Kanzinn, 131 feofc 
liigh, and 104 foot broad, with a perfuot arch 65 
foot liigh. Tlio climate is in general mild, except 
in the bin'll inoimtainous parts. The countiy does 


not produce com or cattle cnoitgli to supply the 
wants of its inlialntants, and biickwlieat, millot, 
liiilse, and wild-fruits are principal articles «)f food 
of many, Somo districts yield oxeollent wines and 
much lino fruit. Flax, silk, maizo, and honey 


much lino fruit. Flax, silk, maizo, and honey 
are produced. Tho chief minerals aro iron, quick- 
silver, and brown coalj tlio quick8ilvcr_ mines of 
hlria aro, noxt to Alinadon, the most impoi'tant 
ill Europe. Linen-weaving and the innmifactura 
of a coarse laco arc practised. Laiiiacli is the 
capital. Carniola received its present name (fj-oin 
tho Slav /rrm. ‘frontior’) after tho settlement hero 
of tlio SloA’oniaiis. From 972 it had margraves of 
its ownj but in 1245 and 13(W it pasaed to tho 


l)uke.s of Au.stiia. See three historical works by 
Dimitz (6vols. Loibacli, 1874-86). 


Oaniival (ItnI. (7«r?M>u«fc / from late Lat. 
carnetevanlm, ‘ a solace of tbo llesb ; ' incorrectly 
explained as if meaning ‘farewell to llesb,’ as in 
Byron’s liejypo), a festival wbicli originallv began 
on the day following the feast of the Eiuphany, 
and eontinned tUl midnight on Slirove-Tuesday. 
With Ash-Wednesilay of course began the fast of 
Lent, which made an end of tbo preceding feasting, 
maaqiierading, and Inifloonory. In later times, the 
Carnival wok limited to fho time of from three to 
eight days buforoAsh-Wotlitesday. 'Without doubt 
tho fonns and customs still preserved in the cele- 
bration of the Carnival originated in tlie heathen 


festivals of spring-time; and they still remind us 
partly of the Iinnercalia and Bacchanalia of South- 


parciy ot the iinnercalia ami isaccimnaJia ot South- 
ern Europe, amt partly of the Yule-feast among 
northern peoples. Banquets of rich meats and 
drinkiug-honts were the chief attractioiis of the 
Carnival daring tlie middle ages. Shrovetide, or 
Shrove-Tuesday, callml also Fasten-Even or Pan- 
cako-Tuesday, was a relic of tho English Carnival, 
and foniierlv a sca.son of extraordinary sport and 
feasting. 'I*lio rich comiiienccd the festive time at 


tho feast of Eniplmiiy, or on ‘ Three Kings’ Day j ’ 
hut the middle chiasea re.stricted their dn:\'a of 


rovehy to the week immediately preceding Lent ; 
while the poor indulged iu only a fow days of mad 
mirth. Tno scveriu chief days of Carnival had 


distinct names, such as ‘fat’ or ‘greasy Sunday,’ 
‘blue Monday’ (or ‘fools’ coiisccratioii ’ )', iScc. The 


Tuesday heforo the be^ning of I-ent was espc 
cially atyleil Carnival — the Fastnacht of tho Geriunn 
ncomo. In Gonuany it is celebrated in the citic-s 


pcomo. In Gonuany it is celebrated in the citic-s 
of the Rhine provinces, hut ha.s even been re\’ived 
in the ansterer north — in Leipzig, Hamburg, and 
Berlin. In most countries tlie celohiafcion i.s con- 
fined to wealing of mosk-s, processions in costume, 
and masked balls. In the soutli of France and 
throughout Italy, especially in the citie.s, it is .still 


a 2 iopular festival of universal ob.servance, Venice 
useu to he 2 )vo-emincnt for tho .splendonr of its 
carnivals ; that of Borne is now tho best known. 
Here, races of riderless horaes {barbin) along the 
crowded Corso are one of the chief items in its 
celebration ; ns also here and elsewhero tiio throw- 
ing of flowers and plaster confections {coriaudali) 
from tho windows and halconies on tlio occupants of 
the cavriago-s ami inoctASsional cars in the streets, 
and a return liro from below. 


C/aflllvora* a well-dolined order of Mammals 
more or less efficiently adapted for prodneeouH life, 


and including most of tho forms popularly known 
ns Beasts of Prey. It jiartly corresjioiids with the 
owlor Forai dofmwl hy Limuens, but tho latter 
included also Mareujiials and Insectivora, ^ Not all 
animals carnivorous in diet are (Jamivma iu stme- 
ture, for the Dasyure or Tasmanian Devil is a 
ilarsupial, and the hlood-suoking Dcaiiiodus is a 
hat. Nor are all thomemhers of tlio order Carnivora 
in diet purely carnivorous, for tlio polar bears eat 
grass greedily, tho rntels aro very partial to honey, 
and man}' fonns eat fruits, hej-nes, in, sects, mol- 
luscs, orcrnstnceaiisinn highly omnivorous mamicr. 

Getmml Cftairic/crs.-— The dentition of mo.sb Car- 
nivora is very cliarncteristic ; tliere are in each 


jaw six pointmi cutting teeth, two strong sliavp 
recurved canines, and molar teeth often adapted 
for eitfctinn. Tho skull is short and dense. The 


for cutting. Tho skull is short and dense. TJio 
lower jaw works up and tloAvn iu a deep trans- 
verso BenU-cylimirical groove, and tlioro are deep 
hollows on the sides and prominent crests on 


the roof of the skull for tho reception and 
insertion of the powerful musples which work 
tho jnw. The toes aro clawed, with more or 
lefls planted amis almost always well developed. 


I 
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As one would expeob in animals with a vigorous 
life-expei'ieiiee, the convolutions of the brain and 
olfactory lobes arc well ilevolopod. In contrast to 
herbivorous animals, the stomach is simple, aiul the 


Skull of Tiger. 


ciucum or liliml process of the intestine is oiblicr 
absent ov kuuvU. The idoeoutatUni is ilQciduato 
and goncrallv zonmy. Carnivorous dhst, vaj'rant 
nreilatory luuiit, liorce dispo.sition. and high iiitol- 
ligencu are faniilitvrly eliariieteristlc, 

Clmiiifimtion . — It bocoinus at onco itoeessary to 
distiiigiiish two siili-ordcrs («) tlio tyiiioal, torros- 
trial (?arni\Mira (i'VAVj)jc<fm), ami (fO tno aljurrant, 
atiuatio fonns {IHnnijiCilia)^ which may bo tlius 
euntra»toi\ ! 


li'lSSIl'MClIA. 

Ti’i'i'CHti'Inl, nt most inirtlally 

lUllIlltlC. 

i^ixujlid QUttliig bnukdoetli lii 
OllUllJllW. 

IiiciHni’H iiIinoHt nhvcvys jj. 
SU’oiii: cui'Yod Mliiirii oliiwR. 
First nnd tirili dltsits nf kliiil- 
I'Dot never longer tliini hie 
utliers. 


PiNMirKniA. 

Aquatic, exc<iiit ub birtli. 

Very uuiftirm buck-teeth. 

Always fewer. 

Wehlieil feet. 

Outmost and fnmriAt toen of 
hlml-roob uriiilomiuale In 
leiigtii uml Klrongtli. 


The Hucoud Hub-ordoi'i with its nuniuronsadaptivo 
chaructors, lins ihnihtiuss been ihnivod from tliu 
first, and is dividod into tliruu familius, with about 
ilft,Y sneoica : (1) OtariidmjSGa-lioars), nearest tlio 
typical Carnivores, (2) Tj'iohocidto fWalrus), nod 
(3) I’hocuUe (Seals). Soiua Tertiary fossil forms 
arc known, but they aro not iioiiror tlio typical 
Carnivores than those now existing. 

Ciivior proposed to divide the tyjncal oaruivoros 
into Plantigrades, walking on the entire sole— o.g. 
bears, and Digitigrades, ^valking on liiiger-tips — e.g. 
oats; Inittliese piiysiulogical (lillc!renoe.s are rendered 
useless by the multitude of transitional links con- 
necting tbuin, and besides, as an accurate fact, tlie 
majority of Carnivores ‘belong to neither one form 
nor the other, but may be oallcd sub-plantigrade.’ 
It is at imoe more accurate and useful to divide the 
typical Carnivores into three sections, reproseiiteil 
familiarly hy bear, dog, and cat, and technically 
known us Aretoidea, Cynoidea, Atlnroidea, The 
distinctions are Imsud on eerlixiu features in tlic 
base of the skull, but avo corroborated by other 
move general ehavacteristics, TJioro are about auo 
living suedes. 

( .1 ) '.rlio A?v;/o/V/tvq which are least snooialiscd, and 
nearest the aquatic suh-ordor, inehiclo tlio follow- 
ing families: (a) Mnstoliche— e.g. Cttor (Tnitra), 
Se'a-ottcr (Enhydra), Skunk (Mephitis), Sand-bear 
(Avetonyx), badger (MeUw, Taxidea), liatel (Mel- 
livnra), Grison (Galictis), Alartcii ami Sable (Miis- 
tela). Stoat or Ermine (PiitoriuK), Glutton (Gulo), 
l'vtc. ; (6) Pracyonidu!— o.g. Racoon (Procyon), Coati 
( Nnsmv),Kinkajou ( Cercoloptes) ; (c) Ailnvidfc— o.g, 
I’andii (Ailnrus); (</) Ursula;— o.g. Hear (Ursus). 


(2) Tlie Ctpioidca (q.v.), occupying a inodian 
position, inclndo numerous form.s in two series re- 
presented by dog and fox. 

(3) Tim Mluroitlcay comprising the most special- 
ised carnivores, ineliido four families : (tt) Folidie— 
e.g. Cat, Lion, Tiger, Jaguar, Cheetah (Felis) ; (b) 
Vivoriidm — e.g. Civet (Vivurra), Rintm'ong( Aretic- 
tis), Ichneumon ( IIerpeste.s) ; (c) IIya‘nida;--e,g. 
Aardwolf (Protolcs), and [lyama. _ 

I’ccliiji'ce and JILstunj .- — The fossil history of Car- 
nivora is of great interest, for not only have .some 
remarkable forms like the saln'e-Vioothod tigev 
(Machairodiis, q.v.) been unearthed, but tlie various 
families are linked together, as the eats and civets 
by IToviverrn, and the ancestors of at least Llio 
cats and the dog.s arc found in primitive generalised 
(larnivorcs, siicli as Miaeis, Oxyiena, ami Arcito- 
cyoii. Tlio group allbrils beautiful illustration of 
iiiereasiiig and of divergent specialisation ns illns- 
trateil in the passage from primitive forms to the 
lion oil the one liaiid and tlio seal on the other. 
As to the relation of tlio Carnivora to oth(;r orders 
of mammals, speculation is rife, hut lirmly based 
conclusions hara to lind. Looking backward, some 
iiatiiralistH have discovoi'ed allinitics with the mar- 
supials, M’liilo otliovs looking forward liavu with 
uvevo abundant evUleueo regarded the primitlvo 
earuivnres as ancestral to Inseetlvora, and through 
thorn to Clunro])tuiu. Home, again, Hint airniitles 
between Cotaoea and cantivoroK, thongli IIiIh is 
vigorously denied by other authorities. See llu.v- 
lay, Anuiumyof VcHchndo AiUviids; ami Flower, 
Osteology of Mmmalia, 

Ctiviiivovoug Pluiits* Hao Inhkotiyououh 
Plants, DioNJiA, Sun,i)uw. 

Cariiott Lajjaiik Niuoi.ah MAuciumim:, tlio 
' organisov of victory ' during tlio early wars of tin) 
French llovolution, was born at Nolay, ilurgundy, 
in 17113. Ho onturud the army tiu onginner. In 
171)1 ho hoeanio a member of tho Legislative 
AsHomlily, and in tho Convention voted for the 
(loatli of Louis XVl. During a mission to the 
army of tho north, ho took temporary eommand 
and gained tho victory of 'Wattignies. On his 
votuni ho xvas ulootud into the (ilommittee of I’ubllc 
Safety and intrustod with tlio ovganiHatioii of Uiu 
armies of tlio liovolutiiin, In tliat task disjilaying 
nuu’volloim onoi'gy ami ability. In a sliort time lio 
vaiaod _ fourteen ' ariuicK, and drew up a \dau of 
oporations, by which tho forces of the European 
reaction were repelled from the frontier. Thongli 
Ire endeavoured to restrict the power of Uobespieri'e, 
lie was accused, with others, after the Reign of 
Terror ; Imt the charge was dismissed. Carnot was 
a meinlierof the Directory at its institution in l7l)o, 
but in 1797, having ojiposed tho oxLreino measures 
of lian'as, liis eolleagno, ho was senteiieed to do- 
portatioii us a suspoctod royalist, Ho o, scaped into 
Germany, where lie wrote his defence, wliidi (sni- 
ilnoed to the overthrow of Ids ciilleagues in 1799. 
The 18th llrumaire brouglit him hack to Paris, 
where ho was made Minister of War, 1800; ami 
hy his energy, skill, and fertility of admiiiistrativu 
rosonreo, lielped to aehiovo Lho'lirilliant re.siills of 
the Italian and l.ilionish eampaigii.s. He ustired, 
however, from his ollico wlieii In; umhii’slood the 
amliitious plans of the emperor, hut liasteiiod, when 
ho witnessed the revorses of the onipire, to o/l'er 
his services to Napoleon, who gave him the eoni- 
inaiid of Antwerp in 18M, which he heroically 
defended. During tlio Hundred Days tie ludU 
oltlce as Ministov of tho Intovior ; iu\d aftiu' tlio 
second re.storation retired lirst to ■Wbirsaw, and 
next to Magdeburg, wiioro he died in 1H2:1. 
Of his lunnovons writings on inathematios, mili- 
tary tactics, etc., tho Ijost is IKyicxious mir la, 
MUaphysifinc dti Culoul Infudtmmal (1797). 
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Soo liiH 3I('moi'rc!t {2 Yoh. 18()l-6‘l), and tlio Lives 
(if liim liy Aiui'o [mO] and Picaud (188d). 
—His soil, Nicolas Lkokakd Sadi, fonndor 
of (iho soiouco of thermo-dynuinicH, was horn at 
PiiriH, Ifit tTnnol70C; studied at tlio I’olyteclniie, 
scivvod in fclio ongincors, and heoamo caiitain ; Imt 
(li(!(l of cliolora, ‘24th Aujinst 1882. Kis iiviiicijial 
work is tUo Jl(/h.xioii/i sui' la Puissance du Fcti 
(1824), (see Tuiohmo-dynamics}. — Another son, 
Lahaiho^ fliFJ'OLVTK CAfiMOT, iioi'ii nt St Oincr, 
Otli April 1801, ono of the loaders of the French 
doinocriicy, was in early life a disciple of St Simon, 
blit, like others, loft that scliool on account 
of the lax _ morals advocated by Eufantin— pro- 
testing' aj'ainst ‘ the oryaniHation of adultery ’ — 
and dovoterl hinmelf to tlio iiiciilmtion of « more 
ortliodox and virtiums socialism in various noriod- 
i(!als,_ After the Fohrnary Hovolntion ( 1848 ) no was 
ajijiointed Minister of Public Inatrnetioii, but soon 
vesif^iied. In 1803 lie entered the Corps Ldgialatif, 
and tlio National Assembly in 1871. He was 
elceted a senator for life in 187o, and died Kith 
Maridi 1888. Ho wrote an Exposf. of St Siino- 
nianism and Mfmuircs of Henri Gregoiro and 
of liarrbro. — MAitiii FiiANcoi.s Sadi Caknot, 
I'resident of tlio Froncli Itepulilic, born at Limoges, 
Util August 1887, is the olijest son of tlio last 
naiueil. Ho stiulied at the Ecole Polytecliniqne, 
and is liy profosHion a civil engineer. 'Jn 1871 lie 
was cUosoii to the National Assembly, and was 
fiiianco minister in the lirisson Cabinet of 1879, as 
also in tlio Froyeinot Caliiiiet of 2887. In Deccni- 
bnr 1887 lie was, on the resignation of Gvdvy, 
clioson Pro.sidenb of tlio llopnblic, a result largely 
duo to tlio cireiunstaiieo that tlio leading factions 
Could not agree as to their special candidates. 
TIui prosidonb bears a liigli character for modora- 
Lion and integrity. 

€ariliintlllli« a Celtic town of Pannonia, on 
tlio IJamibo, important in Homan days a.s a trading 
and gai'i'ison jmst, and station of tlio Danube 
lloLilla. Only oxtonsivo ruins of the town, whieli 
was destroyed by the invading Magyars in tiio 9th 
century, now roiiiniii, about 10 miles E. of Vienna. 

€av<>, Anxihalk, Italian author and poet, born 
at Cittanuova iii Ancona, 1507, lived as secretary 
with a succession of cardinals, and died at Hoinis in 
1501). Only two humorous works appeared during 
bis lifotimo ; tlio rest of his writings, including the 
lliincy a translation of the yPneid, a play, and four 
Kories of letters, have been most of them often 
vopnblislicd, ami, from tlicir elegant style and 
nmsterlv liandlUig of Tuscan, are still esteemed 
ciassii's. 

Oai'O, Elmk Maiul, a I'T'orich philosopher, was 
born a^ I'oitiors, March 4, 1820. After studies 
at tlio Ecole Normale of Paris, and at Angens and 
Douai, lie became in 1857 a lecturer at the Ecolo 
Nonnalo, ton years later professor attlieSorbonno. 
In 1870 lie was elected to tlio Froncli Academy. 
Ho died 13tb July 1887. His Wednesday lectures 
at tbo Sorbonno wore exceedingly popular, and 
were never too didiculfc for tlie fasliionablo ladio.s 
wlio thronged to lioar them. Pailleroii made 'lo 
pliiloso)ili(3 des dames’ the Initb of liis clever 
millory in bi.s ivoll-known comedy Le Monde oh 
I’tm .rennide. Caro’s chief works are Xc Mysti- 
cisme an XVIII. BUclc (1852-54), VPUe de Dhu 
ct ses noiivcuvx Crilujues (1804), Le Mat6rialisinc 
cl la- Hc-icncc (1808), Lc Pcssimisnte an XIX. 
SUelo (1878), La Philosophic de Goethe (2d ed, 
1880 ), Georyc Sand in ‘ Lcs Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
5 ais,‘^and Mdanges et PorfmtiJ (1888). 

Carol), Aloakoha, or Looust-i'iier ( Pmdonm 
siliqna), a tree of the order Loguminosn'., sub- 
order Oie.salpiiuero, a native of the Mediterranean 
countries. In si/.o and manner of growth it some- 


what resembles the apiilo-trec, liut witli abiuptly 
pinnate dark evergreen loaves, wliicli liavo two dr 
three jiair of largo oval leallets. Tlie ilower-s are 
destitute of corolla; the fruit is a brown leathery 
pocl,_4 to 8 inches long, a little curved, and con- 
taining a llesliy and at last spongy and ineal}' pulp, 
of an agroealde sweet taste, in wliich lie a number 
of shining brown .seeds, somewhat resembling small 
flattened beans. The seeds are bitter and of no 
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use ( although they were formerlv used as weiglits 
by jewellers, and are said to bo tlie original of tlieir 
Crti'u-fs), but the sweet pulp renders the pods an 
important avticlo of fond to tire poorer classes 
of the countries in which the tree gi-ows. In 
Oypnis, i!vc., they are oven pressed for their sugar, 
the I'csidiie being given with fodder. They aro 
inucli used by the Moors and Arabs. They are 
also valuable as fond foi' hoi-ses and cattle, for 
wliich they aro mucii employed in the soutli of 
Europe, and aro also imiiorted into Britain under 
the name of Locust Beans, wliich name and that 
of .St Jolm’.s Broad they have received in conse- 
quence of an ancient opinion or tradition, tliat they 
and not the true (insect) locust arc the ‘locusts’ 
whicih formud the food of John the Baptist in the 
wildeniess. It seems more probable that they are 
tlu) ‘husks’ {keration) of the parable of the Pro- 
digal Son. — Tho Arabs make of tlie jiiilp of the 
cai'ob a preserve like tamarinds, which is gently 
aperient,— Tho caroh-treo is too tender for tlio 
Climate of Britain, hut its extensive introduction 
into tho north of Iiiclin lias beon recommended. 
Tho produce is extremely abundant, somo trees 
yielding a.s much ns 800 or 900 lb. of pods. The 
wood is iiard, and mueii A'alued, and the bark and 
leaves arc used for tanning. — Tho Looust-tube 
( q.v.) of America is quite distinct from tliis. 

Carol, originally a term for a dance, or for 
songs intermingled Avith dancing, came afterwards 
to signify festive songs, particularly such aa wei'o 
sung at Cliristinas. In England Uie pvactico of 
singing C'livistmas carols avos Avidely spread as 
early as tho 15th century, to Avhich date belong 
many of tho carols jirinted in tlio collections of 
lUtsbn, Wright, and Sandys. Some of these 
ancient carols— ‘ Cherry Tree Carol,’ tho ‘ Carol of 
.St Sto])hen,’ and others — preserve curious legends 
that have descended from a remote past, Upfor- 
tuimtely many of tho traditional carols are nob 
extant in early manuscript copies, and Avere greatly 
corrupted Avheii they found their Avay into piinfc. 
In tlio second half of the 18th eontuiy, a Birming- 
Imni puhlislicr, T. Bloomer, did good service by 
issuing (in broadside form) ail the carols that came 
to his notice. Tho first printed collection of enrols 
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came from the press of Wyiikyii do Worde in 1C21. 
A niiiqno fragment of it is extant, containing the 
famous ‘ Boar’s Head (^avol>’ which is still sung at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, on Cliristinns-day. An- 
other colleotidn (of wliieli only a fragment has 
coino down), printed hy Hietiard ICele, appeared 
aliont 1C50. In Bavenseroft’s Melismata (1011) 
is foimd tho carol ‘Itomemher, 0 thou Man,’ with 
imisieal nccoinpauimont ; and there are ■well-known 
carols, of a somewhat later date, among the liox- 
hurghc. BallwU- Besides the sacred carols that 


were sung in tlio open air, there were jovial carols 
that woro sung at Cliristmaa feasts, A small blaek- 


Icttor collection of these pieces was pulilisliocl in 
1012, another in 1001, another is undated, aii<l a 
fourth appeared in 1088, Tlicse collections, which 
are of tho higlicst rarity, contain enrions tqweimeus 
of tho song.s that wei'O sung hy shepherds and 
ploughmen at Christinas cntertammenls in farm- 
houses. Tho puritans did their host to <liscourage 
carol-singing; hut the practice revived at the 
Restoration, and contiiined tlivonglumt tho 18th 
century. Hone, writing early in tho 19th cen- 
tury, prcdicited that in the com-.so of a few years 
Clivistnms carols would ho heard no more, Ilis 
predic.tiou has nob heou f uKUled •, hut for houvg tiwo 
past ifc has hoen a growing practice to sing carols 
m elmrehos insttMul of in tho open air, and tho 
quaint fantastic carols of old days are in conso- 
fMiouco falling out of roinonihmnco. Wiliam 
Samlys’ Ckrimms Carols, Andcnl ami Modern 
( 18S8), is tlio most coniploto oolloetiun that has yet 
appeared of English carols. In Franco tho singing 
or Cliristinas carols, called noUs, was conunon at 
an early date. Collootions of nollla wove puhlislicd 
early in the lOth contury. In 1701 a collection 
was published at Dijon, in tho dialoet of tho 
country. Another edition, witli tho title, Noel 
Jiormiignon ih (hii JinrOzui, containing thirty-four 
noUls and two ohnnsons, wibir innslo ivhd glossary, 
appeared in 1720 . Rnssian litoraturo is very rich 
in carols, and religious songs generally. The host 
collection of tlioin is hy Bo/sonov, under tho titlo, 
Kttlu'Jci .Vcrelihozhio, or ‘ Tho lYandoving Cripples,’ 
tho singers being hoggars and lame people who go 
about for charity, ftlany of the legends proscrvdd 
In the llvwsian oavols are of groat antupiity. There 


Cai'oliiin, Noiitii and South, Sco Noutii 
Caiiolima, South Oaiuhjna. 

Caroline of Ansiuch (1683-17117), tho queen 
of George IT. (q.v.). For her daughter, Caroline 
Matilda, see Sthuunsick. 

Caroline, Amiclia Ei.iZAnETii, wife of George 
IV., was tho second daugliter of Charles Williaih, 
Duke of Bninswick-Wnlfenbuttol, and of George 
III. 's sister, the Princo,ss Augusta of Britain. Slio 
was born on I7tli May 1768. Her education was 
defective, Imt she was kind-hearted mvd very fond 
of children. In 1705 she was married to the Prince 
of Wales, Tlie niarriago was dis.agreealilo to liim, 
and although she horc him a daughter, tliu Prinec.sH 
Gh.arlofcte, ho sopar.ated from her imniodiatoly on 
her recovery from ehildhcd ; and she lived by her- 
self at ShootevH Hill and lllacklicatli, tlie object 
of mucli sympathy, tho people regarding lior as 
theivictini of her Iiu.s])and^s love of vice. Reports 
to her discredit led tho king in 1808 to cause in- 
vestigation to bo made into her conduct, udiich was 
found to 1)0 imprudent, hut not criminal. In 1814 
she ohtame<l leave to vi.sit Brunswick, and after- 
wards to make a farther tour. She visited tho 
coasts of tiio MeditoiTanoan, anti lived for some 
time on the Lake of Como, an Italian, by name 


Hcrgami, being all the while in her cqinjranj'. 
When her husband ascended tlio throne in 1820, 
slio wa.s aft'ered an annuity of £50,000 .sterling to 
renmnico tlio titlo f)f queeu, and live abroad ; tint 
she refused, and made a triumphal entry into 
London. whoren]-)on tho government instituted 
jiroceedings against lior for adultery. Much that 
was very reprehensible was proved as to her eondnet ; 
but the manner in wliioli she lia<l lieeii used by lior 
Imaband, and tho splendid dofenee of Brougham, 
caused siicli a general feeling in her favour, (hat 
the ministry woro obliged to give up the Divorce 
Bill after it liad paHseu tho House of Iiords. She 
now fully ussinued the rank of royalty, Imt was 
refused coronation, ami turned away with needlesHs 
In-utality from tho door of 'Westininstoi' Ahhoy on 
the day of the coronation of her luiKhaud, on 19th 
July ifel. On 7tli August she died, 

Caroline I^laiuls, a group in tlio Westoi'n 
Paeilic, lying hotween the Marshall and Polow 
islands, witli an area of about 270 sq. m., and a 
imp. of some 22,000; hut tlu) Polow (q.v.) giunp 
IS generally inchuied in the Cariiline Archipelago 
(area, 560 sq. m. ; pop. 3(5,000), wMoh thus strotctiea 
across 32 dogreos of lougiludo am] 0 of lalitndo. 
There are smno 5(50 small atolls in tlio avelnpolago, 
but thvcia-fonrfchs of both area and population are 
iiuiludod in tho live V()loanle islauiis of Bahel- 
thoua)), Yap, Ronk, PoiiapA (Aseeimlon), and 
ICusari (Rtnmg Island); tlicso are all fertile and 
well watoi’orl, and many of the low-lying lagoons, 
tlimigh less so, are well wondeil and to soino extent 
inhamted. Tho oliniato is moist, hnt not nil* 
healthy, and is tompered hy oeeling broozes. 'J’lio 
pcoplo littlong to the hvown Polynesian Hboek, avo 
strongly built, anil are gontlu, aniiable, and intelll* 
gent ; they avo hold huIIovs, and earry on a brisk 
trade with tho Ladronos to tlio north, whovo they 
have sovoral sottlcments. Besidoa tho nsnul pro- 
duets of tho Polynosian islands, Copra (q.v.) bun 
been largely oxportod, tho Gorman factories alono 
transmitting 1000 tons yearly. Tlio islands woro 
discovorod in 1527 hy the Povtnguoso, mid onlled 
Soquoiva ; in 1088 they woro auubxotl and roehi'is- 
toned in honour of Cbnrios IT. hy the KiianiaiilSt 
nOio, howover, shortly oluuigeil tlio name to New 
I’liiljppinoH. After tho failure of sovoral mis- 
sionary attempts in tlio 18th eentnry, Spain took 
little active interest in tho group, niitil August 
1885, when tho Gorman flag was boistud on yap. 
Tho sharp dispute wliinli followed Avas suhiiiitted 
to tho pope as arbitrator, who decided in favour of 
Spain, nut reserved to Germany special trade privi- 
logos. In 1887 distiirhauces broke out at Ponajie, 
in which tlic governor, wlio liad arrested one of (be 
Amoricau Protestant missioiuirios, was killed liy 
the natives; hut tho rising Avas shortly put doAvn. 
— A BvitAHlv C!avolinc island near tlui ftlartpAosas 
is only 2 sq. ni. in area. 

Caroline Pink. See SncHcrjA. 

Caroliiig'S. See CAitLOviNCiiAN.s, 

<lnvoti«l Artery, the great artery Avldeh tm 
each side distributes blood to tho dill'ercnt parts of 
tho liend, apjieara to luwo dei'ived its Greek name 
cch-oUh froTii Gr. l-aroft, ‘sloeji,’ there being an old 
idea that deep .sloo]) Avas eaitscd by the iiiereased 
lloAV of blood through the earolids, Kaidi earotid 
artery consists of the primitive or oommon earotid, 
AVhieh, at the njijier margin of the larynx or organ 
of voice, separates into two great ilivisions, of 
nearly eqAAiu ai/.e — the oxtovual and the intevnal 
carotids, The oxtenial earoHd supplies tho larynx, 
pliavynx, tongue, face, iiml scalp Avitli lilood'; its 
principal branches being the Hujierior tliyroid, tlio 
lingual, the facial, the occipital, the posterior auri- 
cular, tho internal maxillary, and the temnorab 
The intornal carotid enters tho cavity of tlio 
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flmiiiutu t-hroiif'li a Koinawliat tovttums canal in the 
toiiijioval Imiio, aiul after pcrfcivatinj^ the ilura- 
inatny, or lilivons inoniln'anu of the hruiii, sejiai’- 
atoa into tlio antoriov and niuldle ccvchm! arteries, 
xvliioli are the iniiicinal arteries of tho brain ; wlillo 
in its course tlirouifb ttio dum-niater, it “H’ 

the oiditlmltnie artery. See Aoifi'A, CiUCULA- 

CavoiIft'C. a Swiss town IJ mile H. of the city 
of {{enova. Poi). 088!). 

ClU'l) ( Cy/jj-fn carpio), aiiony, fresh-water fi.sh, 
ill the pliysostoinatouR divisinti, and tyjm of the 
larfio faiuily Cyiirinidie. Tho liody ia eoVoml with 
larj^e scaioH j the liead is naked j the wide, thick- 
lipliod, terminal mouth is toothless, hut there are 
teeth in tho throat j a small harhiilc ocenraontUo 
upper jaw, and a lar^'O 0110 at tho corner of the 
mouth J tho dorsal lin is long, the anal aliort, anil 



Cftiii {Cypvinua cm-ph) : 
n, forn-nu ; t, Iilml-lln ; d, mini llii ; i?, Inrgn hnrhnlc. 


lintli have tho third ray strong and toothed ; tho 
hind-(ins Ho ahout tho middle of tho ventral sur- 
face. Tho hack is hlaiddsli gray or brown, the 
sides yellowish brown, tlio holly yellow. At tho 
nmiofliifitivo soasmi the inalo lieacs white or hiowii 
tuncriiles on tho head and sides, Tlio usual length 
is hcitwonn 1 and 2 foot, hut largo forms 5 feet long 
or juoro havo hooii caught. 

Tho carp is iiminly vegoLailan, Init also oats 
small animals, such as larvai and worms. Tho 
general hahit Is sluggish, except at tho spawning 
period in May and June. Tho fectindity is very 
great 1 a single ovary of a modorato-sized specimen 
contains 7i)0,O()O or so eggs. They prefer ponds 
ami tho nuiot parts of iivcis, fn winter they 
liiliernate m tlie imul. Their longevity is great ; 
Ronui aro said to have lived one hundvocl and fifty 
to two hundred years. Tho original home of tl»c 
em'ii was in tho central regions of Asia and probably 
also Kiiroju!, lint it has lieen aitilicially Mprciul 
ovei ywliore— for instance in North Amorien. Tiicy 
may ho kept alive for weeks in damp moss; but 
aro lialdo to skin diseases, ami grow gmy witli 
mould. The carp was iiitroduceil into Knglaml 
heforo tho loth century. Taney varieties have 
boon rcavisl, suoli as tlio King-carp, u’ith few rows 
of large scales, and tho Leathor-curp, which is quite 
naked. 0. KoUarii is a hybrid between earn) and 
evneian {Cnrcmitts), or Gorman iiniii, which like 
tho Gihel (C. Gibcliu) or I’l'iissinn carji, has no 
luu'lmles, 'I’ho Giddllsh (q.v, ) is V. atinUus. The 
carp is a dillieult fish for the angler, n.s it is by 
no means a free Inter. It is an important food 
fish, and is easily bred, A good carp-pond, in 
Germany ospeeiatly, is a by no moans uninii>orUint 
source of income. Tho carp is largely bred in tlio 
United ytatos. 

ViTTOitu, a painter of tlio oarW 
Venetian school, Avas born in Istria about MSO, 
and was early influonced by the Vivarini and 
Gentile llulliiii. His rich colouring and accnmto 
kiiowledgo of pcr.spectivo, his houndless invention 
anti fancy, his p<)AVQrful ilclineation of cbnractor, 
and Ilia Ioa’o of varied incident, arc amply visible 


in the nine subjects from the life of St Ursula, 
Avhich be painted, 1490-95, for tlio .school of St 
Umnla, Venice, and which are nnu’ preserved in 
tho Accadeniia there. About 1494 lie oxocuteil 
another work now in the same collection, ‘The 
Patriarch of Grade casting out a Devil,' His next 
I great series of works Avas the nine subjects from 
' the Kvesof the Saviour, and Saints Jerome, George, 
Tryphonius, 1502-8, jiainted for the school of San 
Gioi^jio do Scliiavoiii, and still preserved tliero. 
In 1510 he executed for San Giobho the noble 
‘.Presentation in the Temple,' now in the Acca- 
dcinia, wliich ia usually regarded ns his master- 
piece. His later Avorks sIioav a marked decline 
in poAvor. Among these mav be mentioned an 
altar-piece in San Vitale, Venice, 1514, and a 
groii]) of Indies Avith pot dogs and birds (most 
unduly praised by Mr Riiskin), in tlio Conor 
Museum. His latest tinted Avorks, at Pirano and 
Pozzalc, are inscribcil 1519 ; and he is believed 
to havo died about 1522, _Tlio ‘Virgin and Child 
ndoretl liy the DogcMocenigo,’ assigned to him, in 
tho National Gallery, London, is a very doubtful 
Avork. See Molincnti, II Caypuccio ( 1885 ) } CroAvo 
and Cavalcnacllc, Paintinff in- Norik Italy ( 1871) ; 
Rnskin and Anderson, at Mark's Pest (1877 and 
1870); and Ruskiii, Gxiido to Academy of Fim Arts y 
Fcwioc (1882-83). 

€ni‘|)nilkiaii lUonntatn^t the second great 
range of central Europe, cxteinl in a great sojul- 
circTo over a space of 880 miles from Presbuig on 
the llnimlio to Orsovn on tlio same river. Thoy 
form two great masses, one in Hungary to tlio 
NW., and ono in Trausyh’ania to tho SE,, Avith 
ranges of loAvor and Avooded mountains betAveon, 
The highest group of the Hungarian Carpathians is 
that or Tatra (see Austria), in tlio very north of 
Hungaiy; on the northern declivity small glaciers 
exist. Many of the Hungavian inmmtnins are of 
liinontonc, Avhilc the mountains of Transylvania avo 
mostly of primitive rocks. On tho eastoni and 
southern boi-dcm tlic latter reacli their greatest 
height; Negoi, the cubnjnnting peak, has an 
olovation of 83J3 feet. Tho range is generally 
clothed AA’ith woikI to a height of more than 4000 
feet, and with steep precipices, nanow ravines, 
extinct craters, and cones of volcanic origin, ox* 
hihils scenes of grandeur rai'ely exceeded. See 
C10.SHC, liovml about the Carpatlmiis ( 1878 ). 

OarpeaHX* Jean Haptistu, sculptor, Avas born 
at Vnlcncionnes, I4th May 1827, and in 1854 ob- 
tained tlicP?'^'« do Home. His bronze Nea]inlitan 
lioy attracted notice; and 'Ugolino niul Ins four 
sons’ (I8G31, also in bronze, though it defied tho 
canons of scuipture, made liim famous, Ho settled 
in Paris in 1802. His chef (Vimvre, tlie inarblo 
group, ‘Tho linncc,’ in tho facade of the Ncav 
Uiicra in Paris, fully shoAved Ids dranmtio power 
and tho o.xiihcraiicc of his imagination ; but it 
provokcil inucli hostile criticism ns involving an 
attempt to stretch iieyoiul their natural provinco 
tlie limits of tho plastic art, Tiic most notable of 
hia later AVorks is the great fountain in tho Luxom- 
boni'g Gaitlens. Ho died lltli October 1875. 

Cjil’pel (6v. karposy ‘fniit’), in Hotany, a 
modilied leaf fonnlug tho Avhole or pait of tho 
gA’naiciniii or female (ovnle-boaring) organ or organs 
of a flower (see Floweii). Tho immher of cavpel- 
laiy loaves may vary greatly; at fn-st imlefmite 
in the simiilcst flowers (o.g. IlanunculaceaAjf it 
lieeomes delinito, and may oven bo reduced to one 
(o.g. Leguininosa^ Herlieridacoie ). Tlio carpellary 
loaves may also unite more or less completely to 
form a compound ovary Avith or Avitljoiit united 
styles or stigmas. This is charaoteristically tbreo* 
colled in mostmonocutyleclons (o.g. Liliacere), and 
five or two colled in the majority of dicotyledonous 
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onlnvH, Tlio carjusllavv loavoa like any ^otliora 
ftie in fclieiv eiiuiilOHfc lorniH ab iiwfc iiuUvidually 
(iovtilopotl, anil aro clearly rocognisablo aa rtalncwl 
fnliiige leaves in (^yeadacoat. In Coiilfcnc(Gymno- 
sjieniis) tlioy are’ atill fnrtliov retUiowl, whilo in 
jiionoeobyledtnis and dicofcylcdonH (AiigiospomiH) 
they nover fully niicii as Icswoh afc all, nave somo- 
tiinos in the splitting of Lho fruit after nintnvity. 
For a {liscuHsion of tlioir volution to the evnlo, bgo 
Plaukktatiom. 

4)ai’|)eiitai‘ia, Gulf of, a hmad and deep in- 
dontatii)!! of the north coast of Auetitilia, strotcliiiig 
from 11° to 17° 30' lat., and from 130'’ to 142° 15. 
long. Its naino is said to liavo heon derived fi'om 
the rh’or ( hvrpentier, so named by Cnistcnsz in 1023, 
in liomiur of lUeter Carpontieiv govemor-genoral of 
tlio Dntcli Imlios. Tlio gulf eontaiiis many islands. 
Its castenn homulary is Capo York I’cninsHla. To 
the south and west avo the tervifenvics of 
and the iiortlicvn territory of South Anstralim On 
the east it reeoiveB tlio Mitchell and Van Diemen 
rivor.s ; at the south the Vlindcni, Ddolihardt, and 
Alhert ; and on the west the Roper. 

€avi>eiltei\ Mauv, piiilanthropisb, was Imrn 
at K.\eter, 3d April I807i the oldest child of Jamt 
Cmjunitor, LR.l). (1780-1840), Unitarian niiniater 
at Exotov from 1805 till 1817, and aCtorwawls at 
Ih'istol. Trained as a toaclier, and afterwards a 
governo.ss, she took an active part in the move- 
ninnt for the rofonnation of neglected children, and 
hesides advocating their caiuso in her writing, she 
foniiiled a ragged school, several refonnat^ines for 
girls, otio of ■which, the Rod Lodge Rcfoi'inatory, 
slid superintended. The visit of liamnnihun Hoy 
to IJritiiin in 1833, and of 'I'uckonnan, tho lloston 
pliilantliropist, had liolpod to turn her attention 
and Byinpathy tow’arda India, and towanls tho 
destitute chihlron of her own country. She founded 
ill 1835 a ‘working and visiting society,’ of which 
bIio >vas secretary for more than twenty years. 
She opened a ragged school iu one of the worst 
parts of Bristol in 1840, and hoys’ and girls’ reform- 
atories at Kingsw’ood and at the lied Jjodgo 
! (1852-54); and in 1852 gave ovidoncD before a 
narliamcntarv eomniittee on iuvomlo delinquency. 
She promoted the Industrial Scliools Act of 1857, and 
I some of her projicsals u’ero adopted in tho amended 
I Adis of 18()1 and 1806. In the prosecution of her 
' nliilantliropic lahomsshe visited India four times, 
had an interview with tlio Queen in 1888 in con- 
nection w'itli her ^vork ; and in 1870 instituted the 
National Indian Association, whose journal she 
edited, Slio attended Darmstadt at a congress on 
women's U’ork as a guest of the Princess Alice, and 
visited iliuevica iu 1873. Her plan of day-feeding 
industrial hcIiooIs in connection with school hoanla 
was adopted in 1876. She dierl June 14, 1877. 
Besides her reformatory wriliiiM slie pnhlished 
Our ConrkiH (1804), a liook which drew public 
ntbention to tiie treatment of yoniig criminals ; The 
Laal Dauti of the liajnh llaimnohun Itoy (1806); 
and Six hlon'ihs in India (1868). See Mury Car- 
licnier, by. I. E. Carpentor ( 1879). 

Carpcutcis William Bbnjamin, biologist, 
Mary’s oldest brother, was born at Exeter, 29tli 
October 1813. He was educated at Bristol, passed 
some time in the West Indies with tho family 
doctor, then studied nmdiciiie at ISvistnl, London 
I (1S33), and EcUnbnrgh (1835-39). His gradnatum 
' thesis (1830) on tho nervous system of inverte- 
brate animals led no to liis Friimples of General 
I anil Comparative rhysioloyy (1838), one of tho 
I earlie.sb works giving a genofal view of the science 
of life. Koinoving to London in 1844, ho was ' 
appointed Fuilorian professor of physiology at tlio 
Itoyal Institution, iectuvor or professor at tiro 
tiondon Hospital and Univereity Gollcga (1849), ' 


oxaminov at lho univur,-<ity of London, and its 
rogi.strnr (1850). Ho also edited (1847-52) the 
Jirilisli U7nl Foreign Mcdicn-Ckirnri/ir.al Jlcnicw, 
and a Popular Ci/clopiedia of Seienee ( .184.3), 
On his retirement in 187i! lie 'received tho <lis- 
tinclion of C.B. His doatii, 19th November 1885, 
i-OHulted fi'om Inirns eansed liy tiio upsetting 
of a smrit-lainp. While vico-president of tho 
llnyal wicioty lie porsuaded it to apply to govern- 
mcnb for aid in investigations in marino zoology. 
Tlmio voyagOA -wove luiulo Rr the North Atlantic 
and Meilitori'anoan hy Carponter and liis eoIleagueH, 
The ChaUenyrr oxpeilition was a re, suit wliieh 
niirang fronr these expedilions, Uavpinitor made 
vahiahlo roseavches on tlio Foraminitora; on tho 
JSosoiUi Canadennc ; on foatlior-Htars and oriuoids; 
on the relation hetweon mind and brain, and uii- 
(umscions eerohration. His doep-soa (i.vplorations 
led liim to advocate tho doctrine of vertical oeean 
circulation sustained by opposition of temperalnro 
only, independent and distinet from the horizontal 
currentu prnduecd by winds, Ho veeeived medals 
fimii tho Royal and Geological Bocietie.s, was 
LL.D. of Edlnlmrgli, and corresponding meiulKir of 
tho Institnto of France (1873). Cavpouior's otber 
oliiof contributions to the scienee of physiology, Ac. 
wen Principles of llunutn 7Vi;/,s7w/w,i7?/(7th ed. 1869) ; 
Primiples of Mcmial Physiology ; Animal Physi- 
ology ; Manual of Physiology ; Zoology and In- 
stinets of Animals ; Mi'i'.rosco'iic and iln' lievelaiions 

i Stli eil. 1875); Jntroduetion lo the Siudy of the 
''oraminifera ; Use of Alcoholic Liquors (1851); 
Phijsiologij of Temperunce (1870); il/cA'Hiciv'.v/n and 
ihiirit-iiatisin (1877). Two of hi.s sons, W. Lant 
Cariionter and Dr P. Herbert Carpenter, liave 
followed in bis footsteps. 

€ai*l><illter Bee, a name given lo various bees 
which excavate their nests in wood, Tliis is most 






dw 




Onriiontor Boo ( A'^/ocojiri) ! 

Showing the ovUs lor ofkb niul Ini'vui, oxciu’iitcil in tlc.nd wood. 

economically performed by tlioso which choose a 
pithy lirnnclt mieli ns liramhlo ami briar. Ocratiua 
albilahris carves out a canal about a foot long, 
divided by jjartilions of glued pibli particles into a 
iioricsof perhaps a dozen cbamlvorK. Move tliau a 
seoro of IlYmenontora, ineluding not a few true 


seoro of Tlymenoptora, ineluding not a few true 
hc&s, have a similar habit. Much moru laliorious 
is the work of Xylocopa violncca, a vmy’ largo boo 
with de^r violet' wings, found in soubhorn and 
middle Enrnpo. Sho chooses rotting vino-props 
and espaliom, and with her mandibles uinvearv- 
iiigly bites a hole a foot or more in Icugtli. 'i'fio 
grain of tho wood is followed, but tlio progress is 
not much over i-iucli jtor diem. The Liibo is 
divided into a dozen or so cliamliors by (lartitioiis 
of glucil aawiUist. Each chamber ooutaius an egg 
with a stove of honey and pollen, ami tho roof of 
each oradlo foniis ns it is made the lloor of tho ono 
above (see Bin;, p. 26). The Nortlv j\.mevican X, vir- 
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mnkii exhibits sinular habits in great porfeotion. 
X’iio common .(Mtish McgachUe wnlughbMlahQXQfi 
in willow-tvces. Yarious species of Osniia also 
bm'i'ow, J/iwicj‘ 8))ocies sonietinjos gain possession 
of ohl holes. 

Carpcnlras, a town in the Fronch depart- 
ment of Vaucluso, on the Anzon, 17 miles NE. of 
Avignon by rail, It was the Cui'peMoracla of the 
Kotiiatis, and a tritiinplial arch attests their formov 
j)roHonco liero. Carpentrns lias besides a catlic- 
dral ( 1405), the stately Porte d’Oi'aiiyo of tbo 14th 
contnry, a massivo aqueduct (1734), and nmnufac- 
tures of cottons, avooHoiis, &c. Pop. 7BG3. 

Carpt'lltl’y may be described as the art of tim- 
bering, ov combining and framing together pieces 
of fciiiilter in the constmetion of ships, bridges (and 
emiteriiig), roofs, soaffolding, &c., wliilo joinery is 
till) art of framing or joining woodwork for the 
ilnishing of lionscs, making doors, windows, stains, 
I'ce. Cai'inmtqr work is put togetlier with iron ties, 
holts, ami nails. Joinery incliidos all woodwork 
which can ho put togothov with glue. Carpcnli'y 
forms a most important branch of tho civil cn- 
gineor’s and architect’s labonns, and many scion- 
tilic prineiplcH are involved in producing tlio inaxi- 
miuii of strongtli in tlio construction, yith tho 
miiiinmiii of weight in the materials employed, 
ICvory individual part sliould hear its duo iiropor- 
tlou of tho strain, nob only of its own weight, but 
of any outsldo pvoasuvo it may bo caloiiiated to 
vusist. Ill Anioi'ica, wlioro timnor abnuiiils, many 
liigenionH iisos liaro boon niado of it in the building 
of bi'idgOH, hon 80 », il'o, Iron is now fniuoraodijig 
tlinhei' in iinuiy of its uses. Tho (fetalis of 
carpentry av(j troatod uiuler the various heads of 
liiuiK'iib UurrjJiNa, FiiOOii, Moutise and Tenok, 
Hoof, Hoauf, Suiimiuimiinw, Bthknotu op 
MA’ j'EJiiAi,H, &c. Soo also H. S. Hum, Nm Quick 
to Oarpmti'ij (1871)5 T. Tredgold, Principlaa of 
Oarpeniry (now oil. 1880). 

Cm'pet-bajSKClb a torm applied after tli(J 
Ainovioan (dvlfwur of 1801-03 to political advon- 
Himoiw from tho mHhovn status iviio tried to soenro 
tho votes of tho nogroos in tho south 5 and Implying 
that they had no projiorty in tho distriot save tho 
coiitoiits of tlioir cavpot-bugs. 

(liiryctH. Wlion and whovo tho earliest eaniots 
w(!ro niado can on iy bo inattuv of eonjocturo. Skins 
of animals covorod with fur, and plaited plant stems, 
such us tboso of rnslies, would in all probability bo 
used as mats in prehistorio times. Sir 0. Wilkin- 
son states that imperfectly preserved fragments of 
woollen stud’, ])vCHentiiig tho appearance of a carpet, 
wore found at Thebes in Egypt. He also calls 
attention to n Hiiiall ancient rug brought from 
Jigypb to Kiiglmul, It is made of woollen threads 
on 'Ilium string, and has upon it tlie figures of a boy 
and a goose— tho hieroglyphic _ of a child. Rut i 
in Dr Rivch’s opinion this rng is of the Greek or 
Roman, not of tho Vhnraoiiic. period. Carpets were 
in use in ancient Greece and Italy. 

Pirslan C'orpehs.— The mamifacburo of these goes 
back to a very remote period, rndeed it appeam to 1 
be certain that pile carpets wore livst made in ! 
Tomia, and from tbat coniitry introduced into India 
by tho Mohainmedan conquerors. The Persian | 
liahit of sitting and sleeping on tho ground probably i 
in'oiiglit into use soft Iloor-eovorings siiiteif to such 1 
a ciisLoin. Even among tho higlier clns-ses in Persia | 
carpot.s coiistitnto tho whole fiirnibiire of a room, ox- 
eopt a few oniamonta placed in niches in tho wall. I 
A. Persian not only sits and sleop.s upon, but also i 
makes a table of a cariiofc. Fine Persian fabrics of 1 
this kind aro very lilglily prized for their beautiful 
and appropriate tl&sigiis, and for tho quiet harmony 
of thoir colours. They aro of great durability. Sir 
Miudocli Smith states that tho iloov of the chief 
102 


I pai’ilioii of tlio Chehel Sitftii jialace at Isjiahan is 
covered witli a fino carpet which has been in use 
I since the time of Shah Ahba.s, who reigned in the 
I end,of the IGfcli century. Pei'sian pile cai'pets are 
, niado by firmly knotting tufts of woollen yarn ou 
j the wai'p threads, and these tufts are hold in tlieir 
place ^ Ijy the woof yarn. • The finest are tliose of 
ICiivdistau j hut carpets aro made in many iiarts of 
Persia, so also are folts or nflmftds, the bast of 
wliich are fully an ineli thick. Those felts are 
formed of camel’s hair, more or less mixed with 
U’oql, and aro ornainentecl on one side witli inlaid 
devices. Tliey aro used to cover tlio sides and end 
of a room, and oiving to their thickness aro softer 
to sit upon than ordinary carpets. An attempt was 
made to introduce the making of I’ersian carpets 
after tlie Per.sian manner into Finland in 1888. At 
the sale of the Goupil collection in Parks in the 
spring of 1888, two small old Pei-sian carpets, each 
7 feet by 0 feet, hrouglit respectively £800 and 
£1300. For three others, also of small size, the 
sum of £1500 wa-s obtained. About £200 is believed 
to be the liighesl price liitherto jiaid in Persia it.self 
for a small caipet. There are photo-en^avings of 
two of Goupil’s carpets in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts for 1885, and largor coloured illnstrations of 
line Povsiau carpets in the Portfolio of Persian 
Arty issued by the South Kensington Museum. 

. Incii'm Qnipets . — Both cotton and woollen carpets 
are mnelo in India. Those composed of cotton are 
ohioily made In Bengal and Northern India, and are 
usually in t^^’o coloured stripos, such ns rod and 
blue. They are often fnrtlior ovnaniented witli 
squares and diamand sliniKi.s, and occasionally with 
gold and sih-ev. yir George Birdwood, a high 
autliorlty on the lilstory of Indian ninmifacfcures, 
considers that the natterns upon those cotton 
oarnots, as well as tlioso upon portions of soiho 
native dresses, illustrate tlio most ancient ornn- 
mental designs of India. Tho patterns on the 
u'oollon ])llo carpets of Indin can bo traced back to 
Persian originals, and hotli falirics aro made in the- 
samu way. Many of tho older ones, as well as 
Boiiio quito rcoontly made, are scainoly less i-oinftrk- 
ablo timn those made in Persia for tliclv hoauby 
and otlior inorllovlous qualities, lu numerous 



Fig. L— Carpet Loom, Cawiiporo. 


parts of India, however, tlio designs have suftered 
from European influonce. Fig. 1 shows an Indian 
carpet loom 5 those used in Peraia are equally primi- 
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tive. Cai|)(it9 avc ma<le in CaHluneic, the Fiinjah, 
Sind, and <m the Malahur coast; also at Agi'U, 
Mii7.ii))uv, Jwbhnlpovc, llydcyahad, Mas\\Ui>afewu, 
and elsowliore. STnno silk and velvet eariiot-s are 
likewise inndo in Imlia, 

Tiirkay Cnrpcts. — Jiikc the cari>etsS of I’ersia, 
Indin, alul Novtli Africa, these arc nnxdo on nulc 
simple looms by knottiii;,' tufts of w'onllen yarn «n 
the v'nrn threads nevosH the width of the enrpot, 
and llriiily hinding the rows of these tufta by the 
woft. The most cliavaetevistic pattorim of Turkey 
carpets are diamond Hlia[iea and xigzags — that is, 
tlioy are iiiovo purely geoinotritud than tlio I'ersinn 
designs. Tlio avrangoment of the coloura usually 
adojNfccd produces a rich and ])leasing elVeet, and the 
fahrie from its mode of coiistnietion and depth of 
pile is extremely dnrablo. Turkey earpets areehielly 
made at Usliak, near {Smyrna, in Asia Minor. 

The carpets of the kind inauufactui’ed from lyho 
till 1830 in England at Axminstur, and still made 
to a small extent at Wilton, os rvcll as some of the 
highly ornainontal French carpets, such ns thmo of 
Anlixisson and ncain'ais, avo nuulo on the name 
prindiiilo as miental pile enrpols. 

Kimei'miiintci- or tiMtch CarpeU — ^"I'liis is the 
oldest kind of machino-inado carpet. It has no 
pile, tlio yarn of which it is compohcd lying Hat 
upon the surface like an ordinary womted eloth. 
In sonio respects, altliough ooai'sor and stmuger. it 
resomhlcs n woollen damask of two colouift, ami like 
it is I'oversihle. 'I?he pattern is most perfect on the 
face side, hut if in this position it shows n purple 
flower on a green gvoumf, tlieu on the other side the 
flower Is gi'oou <m a purple gniuiid. This would boa 
two- ply carpet, the purplo^iortiou forming a sopamto 
layer mnn the groeu portion, except at tlic eilges of 
tlio flower, wli'oro the yarn in pasHing from the 
front to the hack Idiids the two layers together. A 
three-ply is in three layers, and is usually in throe 
ormoi’o eolout's or shades of colour. The diHcront 
layers are interlocked hy the maimer in which the 
thVojuls are used to lorni tiio pattern. Union 
isTi'fWflJ' Cai'iic.U resonildo the two-ply kind, except 
that insteail of heing all w’o«d, they have cotton 
warps and ivor.sted wefts, la these the colour of 
the cotton usually fades before that of (ho wool. 
Kidilerminster carpeting is woven on power-looms 
with Jacquard apijamtus. 

liynsscls Carpet. — U\ this make of carpet the 
worsted tltreads are arranged in the war)>, ami are 
interwoven Into a network of linen. Still the luilk 
of the carpet consists of wool. What is called a 
Hix-fraiiio ‘ Brussels ’ consists of aix layers or thick- 
ncH.ses of c(dounsl worsle<l yarn, hut there are also 
five, four, and three frame carpels of this kind, 
eacli formed of a oorresnondiiig lunnber of worstml 
threadH. Of these tiio best ami thickest is the six- 
framo variety. The numhev of cfilours in tlie 
carnet indicates often, hut not alvvay.s, tho iminher 
of frames used in its construction. Tlieao frames 
arc placed behind the loom, and each of them 
contains about !2G0 reels or h(jbbin.s of rvorsteil, 
w’hioh as a rule is of one colour, that heing the 
number of threads in a car])ot of tho usual w’wltli of 
27 inches. But by a little ingenuity live or six 


These aro at the same time formo<l into loops by 
the iiisortioii of rvires, wliich are immediately witli- 
drawn. Fig. 2 shows a seetion of a livussels eavpot 
in which tluwe wires are shown. 

Velvet Pile or Wilton Var/ict. — This only dill'ers 
from n Brussels earpet in Iiaviiig the raised loops 
cut HO as to give it a velvet-like sni fnec. 

Tupcstrij (jurpel (fig. 3), the name given to a 
carjict nimlo of parbi-coloured yarns hy a vory in- 
genious iiietlmd iiatontod hy Mr llicliavd Wliytoek 
of Ediiilmrgh in 1832. It icsemhleH tlie ‘ llriissels’ 
make inasmuch as tho surface is formed of loops of 
wointerl yarn, hut iiisLcnd of eaidi thvoatl lieiiig of a 
siiiglo coumr, it is of several colours in the tapestry 
cai*pet. It is imlly it. printed carpet, hut it is only 
the woollen warp yarn, not the woven fahrie, whiidi 
is printed. These yarns are placed on a large drum 
which is traversed by small rollers charged with 
dyes, and thus tlie threads are printed in iiamls of 
varhuus widths. Wlicu tho parti-colomeil war)) 
tlireatls are arranged fur weaving, the piitierii 
appears long drawn out. In tliat stage what are 
to bo squares in tlio woven pattern apjiear as 
oblongs, ami what avo to he oiveles as ellipses. 




The weaving draws tliem iij) into nroncr sliane, and 
the looms arc siiii]iIo, yVlthongh tlie back of a 
tapestry carpet may lie of any vegetable fibre, it is 
very frequently of jute, but tho wool is iiraetieiilly 
aU*on the surface. In a Brussels earjjot on the 
contmry tho worsted yarns avo not pnly on tho 
surface hut in layers below it. 

Carjiets of umlyed woistuil yarn ivro mtulo of a 
similar slructuro to the tajicBtry kind, ami after- 
wards i>rinted with a pattern on the surface. 

Patent Axininsfcr Carpet ( fig. ‘i).--iMr .). Tomiile- 
ton of Glasgow jiateuted in 183U a method of mak- 
ing carpels hy the use of ehenille wiiieli are known 
by (bis name. Tlio wool ehenille is first M’oveu on a 
.separate loom, ami ent into strips for the weft, In 
this kind of carpet tho elemonts of tho design or 
pattern exist in the clienillo weft, wliich somewliat 



colours can be arranged in a fonr-framo carpet, 
in wliich case only an expert can dctenninc its 
quality. Ih'UHscls earpet is woven on a loom with 
a Jaomiavd apparatus (see Loom), which raises 
such of tho coloured yarns to the surface os tho 
pattern requires at each throw of tho shuttle. 


roseiuhlaH tho parti-coloured warp yarn in the 
tapestry carpet; but this clumille, having a jiile 
t<i begin with, docs not lOquire to he formed into 
loops. The mirfnco of the carpet is in fact foriiiod 
of weft lines of chenille, M'liioh, so to sjicak, has a 
hnckhoiio of thread. By means of ‘ catelier waips ’ 
cro-Hsing Us Ijackboiio, tho ehenille is hound to a 
ati'Oiig umior-fahrie of cotton, linen, or licnii). 

Jtoyal Aaminstcr Carpet. — This is a kind of car- 
pet which ha.s been recently introduced. It dill'ers 
Irom Templeton’s patent Axminslor in not reijuir- 
ing the preliminary weaving of tho ehenille, ami 
from 'lliMssels’ in not reiiniving the use of 
Jacquard apparatus to U’eavo it. In the Koyal 
Axminstov Ibe pattern is arrangoil line by Hue on a 
succcssini) of small sjiools of yarn, from wliioh tufts 
are cut hy macliiiiery and fastened into tho carpet 
by tho interlacing of linen or jute warp and weft. 

Jute Carpct.% — Owing to fclic fact that jute is 
neither a very durahlo libro nor easily dyeil with 
perinauenb colours, carpets made of it are. not 
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oatiioiiiei!, but liiey aro much cheaper than 
other kinds. They aro made (at Duudeo on a very 
larjfo HciUo) cither witli a looped or jilaiu surface, 
and tlieir pattorus may bo as beautiful as any on 
Ih'usBols or Kidderminster earjitit. 

Seals of the Kiddormiimter is the 

tiliiof seat of the ikimah and voh’ct jjiJe carnet 
mauufactiu'o, Imt tliis braiicli of the trade is also 
carried on at Stourbridge, Dniiiam, and. Halifax. 

' Stiotch ’ carpets aro made at Dewsbury and otlior 
towns in Yorksliire, to a small extent at Kiddei’- 
miiisfcer, ami more largely at Kiliiianiock and 
naiinockburn. Taiicstry carpets have been made 
to a very large extent in Yorkshire; as also on the 
banks of tlio MsU near ICdiuburgh, whore they were 
originally made. The c.xpensive patent Axininstor 
carjKit in made at Glasgow and in England. In tlie 
United Htates, ciopots are niannfaotured extensively 
at I’hiladelphia, Lowell, and ol.scwtiera. German- 
mado oaipols iminpoto formidaldy witli HngJi.sli and 
Ihdgiau carpets, and the export is increasing year 
by year ; a French consular report of 1888 says'iino 
(.lennan Imndworlcod carpets arc sent to Smyrna, 
and re-imported to Europe as Eastern carpets. But 
Britain is the great head-quarters of carpet mann- 
facturo; and carpets of all kinds (inchuling, for 
c.vamnlo, prayer carpets, or rugs for carrying to 
cliurcli) (U'O largely exported-- the value of ‘the 
exports amountliig to JB, 200,000 per annum. 

and Defeetn <if Vaiwts . — Brussels carpet is , 
growing ino.st into favour. Both it and tho tjuiestry 
kind lob loss dnnt through them than a luddor- 
minstor does. Tim latter, though im oxcollent 
fabi'io when woll made, wears much suonur than 
ollhor of tho othiir two Idnds to tho oxtont of dis- 
(Iguring thu pnttovn on one sido— that is, unless tho 
tapestry carpot in of poor (lualiby. Tho advantiigo 
of getting wear out of two sides does not bring 
a ludduniiiiistcr up to a Bi'iissuls in point of dura- 
bility, but a .KkUlcrmlimtor is iiottur lu this rospoct 
than a fair quality of tapestry oarpot. Wlveii tho 
woollen surface of tlio latter is worn it is very un- 
sightly, which is not tho case ivith a Bj'us.so]s, at IcUvSt 
not noarly to tho same extent, Tho patent Axniin- 
fitor onvpot is vory ilurahlo when it lias a doonish 
j)ihi j but if not) carofiilly handletl, a strip of its 
ehunillo gets louse, ami this is a little cliftlcult to 
ropalr. llag-oai'imts are nuido of rags variously 
jotiieil togotlior. h'ormoi'ly cai-pots wore always cut 
to lit aii upartnumt in Britain. Of late it has i 
bccoino not unumial to have square carpets occupy- I 
ing only the cmibro of tho room (as is common ■ 
abroad), the raat of the floor being varnished. , 

Thu Ho-callod Holy Carpet, sent annually from ! 
Cairo to Mecca with solomuitios, is really a silk 
covoj'jng for tJio Kafiba ( q.v.). 

Curikl, a town of Nortliern Italy, 10 miles N. : 
of Momma by rail, with a cathedral. Pop. 5987. — 
C'AftH in also tho name of a village 28 mile.s SE. of , 
Verona, celebrated for tho victory olitaincd hero by I 
Prince Eugene over the French in 1701. 

Carpilii, or JciiiANNWs ni; ViAN jm, Carpiivk, , 
a Fraiiciscan monk, born in Umbria about 1182; ' 
was hoad of tho mission sent by Pope Iinioceub IV. 
to tho court of tho emporoj' of tho bJojjgol.s, whoso 
warlike advanocs had thrown Christondom into I 
conatornatiou. A big, fat man, more than si.xty 
years old, bo started from Lyons in Anril 1245, 
and, crossing the Dnieper, Don, Volga, Ural, ami j 
ilaxartcs, in the sunniior of 1246 reached Kara- ' 
koruin, bwoiul Lake Baikal, tliciico returning to 
Kioir in J^uio 1247, and so liock to Lyons. Tlie | 
liardsbip.s of tho journey wore groat, and one ride 
of 3000 miles. in 106 days surpasses tho best records 
of most imnlom travellers. Prior to this, fcl»o , 
most monstrous fables liad prei'ailed regarding the 
Tartars j and Cavpini’s Latin narrative -was tho 


first to bring those myths into discredit, Hakluyt 
copied imich of the work into bis Navigations and 
Discoveries (1598); but tho first complete edition 
of the text was D’Avozac’s (1839). Cavpini died 
Archbisliop of Autivavi some time before 1253, 

€ari)o'crates of jVlexanuiua flom-islied in 
the first decatlos of the 2d century A. D., and founded 
tlie Gnostic sect of Carpooratians. According to 
him, the essence of true religion consisted in the 
union of the soul with the Monas or liighest God, 
by means of contemplation, which elevated it above 
the superstitions of the popular faith, ami liberated 
itfrojH tho necossity of submitting to the common 
laws uf society. Among tlio.so who have attained 
to this aro Jesus, I*ytliagor«s, Plato, and Aristotle. 
Matter being regarded as tlio jiriuciplo of evil, the 
soul had no obligations in regard to it, ami the true 
rule of life was to cultivate an entire inditrcienco 
to it, and simply follow oiie’.s own impulses. All 
Iifo_ being an oflluenee from or a return to God, 
limitation or sin cleaves to all individual life as 
sucli. The soul’s return to God is theoretically 
through the knowledge of the divine unity, and 
practically through a life that follows nature and 
overleaps all limits laid clown for it bylaws — c.g. 
tho law of private property and tho law of mar- 
riage, which wore only instituted by the angels 
wlio made the worlds. Tlic soul that attains to 
this froodom recoivos mivnculous power; until it 
I'caohos it, it is iiold down by the world-makors in 
metemp8yolio.sif!j, remaining in the prison of bodily 
life until it has ‘ paid the uttorniost farthing. ' The 
Carpoemtians existed clown Co tho Otii centuiy, 
Sqo CiNOSTICa. 

CnrpolltcSt tho fossil fruits of certain Car* 
])oniforous troos. Somo ol these aro hoat't-»hapc(l 
bodies {Cai’clioearpon)', others aro ellipsoidal, and 
usually thvco-anglcd [I'rigonocarponU and yet 
otliers are ellipsoida], witli a wrinklou ami ilnoly 
granulated surface {lihabdooarpon). 

Cai'P(>l>]iorc« In the fruit of gornniunis and 
Umlielmoriu tlio ripe caipels split aivjiy from tlie 
central axis from bolow upM’ards, but remain 
attaulicd at top ; hence in toolmical pinuaoology 
tlioy are said to be suspended from a carpophore. 
See Umueemper^e, GEiiAitiAOE/T:. 


€arim8, Carpal ISoiics. 
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See Hand, Foot, 


Carpzov, the name of a learned family, of 
which the most conspicuous mcinbem were Benk- 
Dior (1595-1666), an imjinrtant writer ou law, who 
lield high offiees at Dresden and Leipzig ; and liis 
brother JoiiANN Benedict (LG07-57), professor of 
Theology at Leipzig, who published his Sysiema 
Theoloyiviim in 1653. 

Carracci. See Caracci, 

Car'ragften, often inconcctly called Carra- 
oken Mo.ss, or iRi.sii Moss, the Insii naiiie of 
Chomirits erispvs, and some other allied species of 
seaweeds, long of local importance as an article of 
food, but now'ividoly dilFused, e-specially in invalid 
cookery. The true carrageen is Chondrus crismts 
(order Floridcas, family Gigarbinea) ; see Sea- 
weeds), and it ocoui*« commonly on rocky shores, 
particularly in North Europe, presenting many local 
varieties. Its congener,. Gigartina [Chondrus) 
mammillosa, most frequently accompanies it, It 
is 2, 4, C, or oven sometimes as nmcfi as 12 inches 
long, branched by repented forking, tough and 
ilex'ible, and of variable colour ; from yollowisli 
greon tlirough shades of i-ed to purple being most 
freq^iieut, After being collected pd_ washed in 
fresli water, it. is bleached aud_ dried in the open 
air ; and i.s then wJiifce or yellowish, dry, slirunken, 
lioriiy, and translucent. . When treated for ton 
minute.s witli cold water, in the proportion of half 
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an onucG of cariu'^ocn to tlueo ])ints of water, and 

r .^,1 1 . 1 . . «... 


olilaiiied j ami on boiling down this strong decoc- 
tion, and cooling, a still' jelly is i>vocnrc(l. Milk 



Ciii'i'ugocn ( Ohondvita oiapua) i 
A, 13, 0, (Uftbl'iiiit t'ui’iiiH of growth. 

may bo employed instead of waters and with the 
slrojigor in’opiu'ation, along with sugar and 8j)ice.s, 
wlien thrown into a luovdd, a kUsd of blancnumyc 
is obtained. It is nuicli rccoinnioiuled in pulmonary 
consumption ivud other malmlies, but its value 
fioeinw to depend on its lieing a pleasant and 
digestible arlielo of food ,* even Its iiutritivo ini- 
portanco luis, liowovcr, boon ginatly exsiggciated ; 
esnociivlly when wo consider that a pound of still' 
jolly contains only imif an mmeo of thedric«l weed ! 
It is sonietinios employed for fec<liiig cattle, in the 

i iroparation of sizo liy painters and calico-printers, 
n stulliiig inattvesHCH, and for otlier uses. The 
‘Ceylon Aloss,’ in similar nso in the Hast, is 
iSjiJKUi'oaoixus lichenoidea, another seaweed of the 
same ortler (Flovideui), and is of similar properties 
and usns. ‘Iceland Moss' however, is a 

lichen, Cciruria ialmulicu. 

€iii'raii/a^ IlAiiTiiOLOMi'KUS liK, horn in jr>orh 
at Miraiula, in Navavro, entered Hie Dominican 
order, beenmo prefe.ssor of Tlieologv at Valladolid, 
and ill 15i)4 aceunipanied I’liilip ll. to Kngland, 
wbeve bo was confessor to Queen Mary, and where, 
bis zealous elVorts to lo-establish Cathulicisin gained 
hiin tlie confidence of Philip and the arclibisdiopric 
of Toledo, the richest in Spain. Hero, however, 
he was aecuHcd of heresy, and imprisoned by the 
Inquisition in boSO, In IflO? bo was removed to 
liomc, ami conlined in the castle of St Angolo. lie 
died a few days after lii.s release, 2d May 157(}. 

Cftrrnrtli a town of Northern Ifcivly, JW miles 
NW. of Leglioru by rail. It is sihia’ted on the 
Avonza, near its month in the Mcditermiiean, 
and is_ biuTimnded by the inarlilo lulls which liavo 
made its celebrity. Tlie town and its inhabitants 
arc wliolly given nn to tlie marble trmle. Tiiere 
arc above 400 niarhle-quaiuies, largoj- oj- sjiutilor, 
in the vicinity of tlie tonm, though veiy few 
furnisli the inarblo used for statuary. The marble 
is a white saccharoid liinestoue, which derives 
its vahae to tlie sculptor from its texturo and 
])ui'ity. It wuH formerly suiiposed to bo of 
Archican ago, but is now known to bo a niotaniar- 
phoseil Jurassic limestone. Tlie qnnmos are on 
tlie bide of the mountains, a braneii of the Apen- 
nines, at heights varying from fiOO to S500 leot, 
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The momitiiins, whose jagged peaks glitter in the 
sun, furnish, happily, an inoxlmustihlo supply of 
marble ; for to produce the 100,000 aimnally ox- 
iiorted prohably 1500,000 tons are quarried, the 
balance boiug wasted — for the apidianoes for quarry- 
ing arc of the inosl primitive, and many a idasting 
produc&s morely useloss fragiueiits. In these quar- 
ries, M'iiich iiavo been u’tu'Kcd ftir moio than two 
tlumsaiid yeans, some .lOOO men are regularlj' 
employcil. Be.sides tlie qnavrymon, the inarhlo 
empioj's iimiiiuerahlc inaildo-eutters in the town, 
together with tombstone and other statuavius of tho 
Immhlor kmd.s, ns well as seiilptors. It should he 
added that marble similar to that of Carrara is 
quarried also at Ma.ssa and elsewhon). Tlie United 
States Imported anmially in 187t)-B5 some '20,000 
tons of Carrara nimble, which cost duty )taid about 
ten shillings per cnbic foot (.see Coilur)/ Mai/ttzhio 
for 1882). Top. of Canava { 1881 ) 11,800. 

ChUTcK Aumand, a celebrated Prencli juiblieist 
and rejnihlieau louder, was horn at .Uoiuni lii ISOl), 
and WHS educated in tlic military scliool of St Cyr. 
After serving for some yours in tho armyj he went 
to Paris, ami devoted Ins attention to jiolitieal and 
historical studies. In 18;i(), in connection with 
'lliiors ami Mignet, lie became oditov of tho 
National, the aldcst and most spirited of tlio 
journals opposed to tho govonniient of Charles X. 
Carrers colleagues , being miqiloycd by tlio new 
government of Jjouis-Plnlippc. lie was left to (con- 
duct the Natiomd liimsolf, which lif3 did with a 
spirit and a freedom such as had not hoeii witnessed 
in Vrauce for a long time. On move than one 
occasion ho checked tlie arbitrary power which tlio 
government attonqited to exercise, and gainoil tlio 
liigli admiration and ostcom of the popular party. 
Government prosecutions of courao followed liis 
outspokenneas, and heavy ihtw woj'odoci'ooil against 
him; but these were jiaid by pnhlle snhscripLhm, 
and each conviction only made his journal more 
famous. Carrol, huwovuv, dreaded lovolnthm as 
much as Im hated despotism, and hud no sympaUiy 
with many of those wlio looked up to him us a 
leader.^ I’rovoked into a iluol with hlmilo de 
Cirardin, by an attack on hi.s poisimal clianietei', 
Carrel was mortally wounded, and died 2'lth July 
IHJMJ. Little and Paulin edited his iEnorva Poll’ 
iiquca cl LitUmivea (.'» vols. 1807-28). 

OaiThlt^'C is a general name for any vehicle 
intended for the coiiveyauco of pussengms eitlior 
on iXHwls or railways. Carriages are stnicturos 
luoimtwl on two or more wlieids, and in form, 
build, and acnommoilatiou they are oxceedingly 
divcisc. Tim origin of the term is of eomso Lh'e 
same as mir//, late Lat. v.HiTiviii'G, to convey in a 
cart; norm, ‘a wir,’ a word <if Celtic origin. 
The earliest carriages were ]n'ohalilv constriictiHl 
for warlike purpose.s ; but at a iiuviod so remote as 
tho time of Joseph, carriages were used also at 
least for royal pngoants (Gen, xli. 48). Among 
the Greeks, chariot-races formed an important 
feature in the Olympic games; the Romans ]iad 
two, three, and four horse chariots ; and according^ 
to Heiodotus the Heythians had a covered chariot, 
the top of M’liich was removable, and capable of 
being used u.s a tent. Of the caiTiago of modern 
limes, the earliest record belongs to alioiit the year 
1280, when Cbarias of Anjou oiitoivtl N/ijiIom, uriil 
his queen roile in a caretta, a small decorated ear, 
tho pareut of the modern chariot or cliariettu. 
Soon thereafter, in 1204, Philip of France issued an 
edict pi-ohihiting tho wives of citizens from using 
cai-s or chars, and later, Pius IV. ( 1550-00 ) exhorted 
his ecclesiastiis to dlscounteiiauco the womanly 
fashion of riding in coacho.s. 

Tlio lirst carriage over soon in England— -apart 
from tho war-chariots of tho early Britons— ^\’us 
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nmcio in by Walter liinpon /or the Earl of 
Kiitlaiid, and K\il)seriuontly fclie sanio coach-lmilder 
inado Olio for Quoen Mary. Tlieso cannot have 


NothorJandH by one William llooncn, a Dutchman, 
who yavo a coach to (iucen Elizabeth, for she liwl 
been HO\'<m yearn a q\ioen before slie hod any 
coach.’ laite'r in tho reign, the royal can-iages had 


early m tlic I7tli century, tho nso of pleasure- 
carriages extended vaiiidly in Eimlnnd. _ThG 
coacduis had first to struggle against tho opposition 
of tho boatmoii on tlio rivers, and then against 
that of tho sedan ou’ncrs and bearova 5 hut they 
gi'adnally came into very general nao. 

TIjoso early voJnclas woi'o at best iieavy and 
lumbering structures, without tho springs ami other 
mechanical inlaptations which make a modem 
carriage a trhnuph of constmetivo art; and^as 
they riimhlcd over tho wretched roads, travelling 
in them must have been far from hixuriouH. 
Tlio condition of the roads necessitated great 
stumgth and solidity in tlio vehicles 5 and improve- 
ments in carriago-hnildiiig^ were of uecessitv 
preceded by improvomeut in the art of mod- 
inaking. 'Xho suspending of tito coach l^y by 
loatlieni straps, to insuvo ease of motion and 
fvoedom from I'iolont jerks, was an amelioration 
introduced early in tliolSthceiitiny. Subsequently 
these straps wore attached to C-springs— 
arrangement used to the present day rn coaches 
ni'opor. Tho elliiitic sjning (jn winch most 
carriages are now incmiitcd ivas invented ^in 1804 
by Mr Obadiali Elliot, and since that tune the 
improvements in carriages have Ikscu very 
nmnerons. , . , 

It would servo no useful purpose to onumerato 
tho principal varieties of carriages, many of winch 
aro peculiar to pavfcionlar countries, and are kno^vn 
liy local names. Among the nuineyoua ways in 
which road-carriages vary, tlio most important are 
tlio number of wheels, the Jiiothod of onfconng, aiid 
tho seating of tho vohiclq, the natniG of the 
cui'oring when the eaniago is inclosed or partmly 
iiK-losed, tho nnmlior of persons it is d«^imeil to 
accommodate, and the nrrangciiionts for horsing, 
lload-cai'i'iagcs have either two or four wheels ; 
examples of two-wheeled vehicles being the common 
gig, the Tilbury, tho dog-cavt, the T-cart. tlio 
Irish car. and the liansom-cah. Such volncles 
vciniiro a pair of rigid shafts, hocanso the load 
must he dividcil between tlio wheels and the lioefc 
of tlio horse. In four-wheeled vehicles the hoiw 
or horses have only a dragging loful, and the 
animal or animals may be 3 'oked either betwwn 
hinged shafts or by leathern traces alone, or by 
truces and a central splintev-har. Examples of 
opoii foiir-wlicol cai'i'jagas are the 1 haefcoii, tho 
Wagonette, and the Brake. ?avbly-cov«^l car- 
riages are tho Eroskey or Drqitska, the Victom, 
aiuT the Ilaroiiclic. Tlio Landau is the type of a 
carriage which at will can ho entirely closeil like 
tlio coach, or quite open by folding the covering 
Hat back to both sides. I'he Coach is a pemian- 
ontly inclosed carriage, as is also the Ihouglinni, 
which is only a niinialriiro coach, i ho mil-concli 
or IJrag, like tho Omnibus, lias both outside nnd 

inshle accommodatiou for 

Tlie iiiamifactnro of carriages, whothor iiiOTSiire- 
vehiclcs or omnil)nsc.s, ranks in the highest clMs 
of mecljrtuical labour. There is a neces^ty for tho 
best materials and the best worknianahin.^ sraw, 
owing to the severe strains and jerks to , wlucU-tjio 
vo))ic7es ai'o subject, cheap construction is in the 
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end nuprofitaUe. Knuy cliftbient kinds of ivood 
aie employed in the construction. Tho body of 
the caiiiago is made by one set of workiiicn, the 
wnder-fraining by anotlior ; tlio former partalcing 
moro than tho lattei' of the nature of cahinet-woik. 
Tho steel-spring making is delicate work, owing to 
the necessity for combining strength with lightness 
and elasticity • and the various pieces of iron work 
rcixnh'c careful adjustment, especially the axles. 
The covering of tho upper part of the body of a 
cairiage wilm leather is one of the most difficult 
parts of the inaiiufactavo j one single hide is em- 
ployed, the leather being worked round tho corners 
oy repeated cnn-ying while wet ; nnd nil must be 
rendered smooth, without ei'on a pnnctiive. The 
best eoaclies receive ns many as twentj’ to thirty 
coats of oil-tioinfc; and tho polisliing processas are 
numerous and carefully conducted. The cavviii", 
gilding, liorald-painting, lace and fringe work, 
metal ornamontation, &c., arc among the best ex- 
amples of tlicir respective handicrafts. See Car, 
COACHINO; Tlmipp’s JHstonj of Coaches (1877), 
and other works oy Wave {Phil. 1875), Stratton 
(1878), and j. W. burgess (1881). 

l>og. See Dalmm'ian Doo. 

^/ftiriclCj the soiitliern division of Ayi-shire 
(q.v.), Tho Prince of Wales is Earl of Garrick. 

CaiTlckfergllS, an Irish seaport _ town and 
county <rf itself, situated on tho north side of Bel- 
fast Lough, on the aouth-eastorn border of County 
Antrim, 94 miles N. of Belfast and 12 miles S. of 
Lame by riul. Its chief feature is its picturesque 
castle, supped to have been erected by Do Courcy 
in tlio 12tli century. It stands on a rock about 30 
feet Iiigli, projecting boldly into the sea. The keep 
is 90 feet liigli. But one gateway now remains of 
tho ancient city Avails. Here William III. lauded 
soA'cntccn days before the battle of the Boyne, and 
hero Tliurot made an abortive landing in 1760. 
Elax-siiiniiing is carried on, and there is an active 
fishery of oystora. Pop, (1831) 8488 ; { 1881) 10,009; 
of tOAvn proper (1851 ) 3543, ( 1881 ) 4702. Carnck- 
fergns returns one meinher. 

Carrick-Oii-Shaillion, the capital of Cminty 
Leitrim, on the Siiannou, 98 milGa K^Y. of Dublin 
by rail. ' Pop. 15184. 

Carrlck-Oil-Sliir, a town of Tippcraiy, situ- 
ated on tlm Suir, which is navigable at this point, 
14 miles E. of Clomnel, and 149 miles SW. of 
Dublin by rail. It has Avoollen, linen and flax fac- 
tories, and a gowl trade in ngiicnltiival produce, 
and tlieie are slatc-qnarrics in tlie iioighbourhood. 
There are tho remains of a cftstlo built 111 1309, 
and belonging to the Butler family, a branch of 
wliich hence recoivcil the title of Viscount anil Eaii 
of Garrick. A stone hviclgo connects it with the 
suburb of Carrickbeg in Couiity Waterford, ivlimli 
Inm on abbey (133S)> Pop. (1831) 7512; (1881) 
6583. 

Carrier, Jban Baptiste, an infamous member 
of the French National Convention, was boi-ii at 
the village of Yolai, near Anrillae, in Auvevguo, in 
1756. ISntcvmg the National Convention in 1792, 
ho took an active part in the formation of the 

•m% t - 4*110 ilnnf.li rtf fliA 


Cvim * — , , 

At Nantes, Avbither he Avas sent on a mission 
ngainst the moderates in 1793, ho found ample 
means for indulging his insatialdo tlurat for 
blood. The utter defeat of the Vendeans had lilleU 


prisoners en masse.- iLccoriimgiy, ue cui/qjw«.u 
ninety-fonv priests to embnvkdn a vessel, under pre- 
tence of deportation, and during the night drowned 
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fclic ■\vbolo of thorn, by having the sliip scuttled. 
S\»eli aumnmiy executions, called noyadea, also 
‘vortical deportations/ wore repeated to the nnni- 
Ijor of tweiity-iivo. Mon and women also were tied 
together feet and hands, and tlivowTi into the Loire ; 
and tliis was called mctriagc (republican 

iiimriage). Tlio water of tlie Loire was bo poisoned 
by corpses, that its use for driiilcing and cooking 
was prohibited, Five Imndrcd political prisoners 
wQvo allot, as in a battue, on the briilgp near 
Nantes. In tliosc inasaacros the f()rm of trial was 
discontinued j mid in four months 16,000 persons 
perished. Even Rohospiorro was ofTendetl l>y tlio 
cnoi-niitics coinniittcil, and recalled Carrier, who 
boldly instified his own conduct before the Conven- 
tion. Tlic fall of Rohospierro was, however, soon 
followed ijy outcries against Carrier; judgment was 
decreed against him, and he porisliod under the 
guillotine, Kith Docemher 1794. 

CarriferCj Moui'/., a Geiinan philosopbor and 
many-sided man of lettois, horn at Gricilel, in 
Hesse, 5th March 1817, studied at Giessen, Gottin- 
gen, and Berlin, and in 1853 becaino professor of 
Fhilosopiiy at Munich. Ho is one of tlio founder's 
of the innilorn school of thought -whifth endeavours 
to reconcile Deism and Pantheism. His works on 
ri'lsthotics (q.v.) have hceu widely reail in Gennony ; 
his Asthetik reached a third edition in 1884, and so 
popular was his important work. Die Kwnsl im 
!2«saimncH4«a</ dev ICultHrcntwickeluna und die 
ideale der Mcnschheit (5 vols. 18C3--74), that a third 
edition was commenced in 1876. Ho has also pub- 
lialied Die lF'c/^ori6nt«p (1877), a tliouglit- 

ful monograph on Cromwell, several volumes of 
VQl'KQ, die. 

Carrier l*lgC011L» a fancy variety of domestic 
pigeon 5 largo in' size, long in hocly and neck, bred 
rn several diireront colours, and very remarkable in 
appearaiiGO from tlio groat length of head and beak 
and enormous exerescences of >Yh\ie canincnlatcd 
skin, called wattle, at the base of the beak and 
round the eyes. According to Darwin, the carrier 
is umUmbteilly of Fastevn <n'igin, ami is probably a 
de.sceiulaiit of the I’orsian ino.Hsongor pigeon. It is 
stated in Moore’s Co^uinttn-i-KW (1735) that the 
eari'icr was lirst imported from Poraia into Eiii-ope 
by Dutch sailor.s, ‘being soinetiines bmuglit by 
sliipping and sometimes in the caravans.’ Tho 
striking appearance of the English carrier of to-dny 
is due to the careful hieediug of Euglisli pigeon- 
fanciens, and existed only to a very niodifieil extent 
in the original imported bird. Tho Eastern carrier 
was probably I’ovy similar in appearnneo to tho 
pre.sonb ‘ dragon ’ pigeon, or to the formerly woll- 
Icnown ‘ lior.soinan.’ A good English show carrier 
siioiiUl have a length of face of fully two inches, 
moaHuvod from the centre of the eye to the ux- 
tromity of the beak, A stout box-beak is much 
esteemed, and the fineness of toxture of tho wafctlo 
is also an important property. Fi-om £50toi;i00 
has been paid for an exceptional binl — i.e. one good 
enough to take prizes in -some of the many pigeon 
shows of this country, Having been bred for more 
than two centiirie.s as a jnircly fancy' variety, for 
show points alone, audits dying properties having 
been neglected, tlie English earner has long since 
lost the attrilmtes that gave it its name. 

Mooi'o states in Ids Colnmbarimn- that ‘those 
who are possessed of true caniore, whicli ai'o at 
present very scarce here, pay too dear, and liavo 
too great a value for them to risk their lieing lost’ 
ns letior-carrior.s. Like all liighly developed fancy 
breeds, they are often delicate, aiid nnwt of them 
arc dclicient in the strength, tha intelligence, and 
the vigorous constitution necessary in a messenger 
bird. It is a common error to speak of the birds 
employed as messengers as ‘carrier pigeons.* Tlie 


pigeons now made use of for long-distance flying 
and ns mesaage-bearorH are called homers, or 
homing Antwerps, and arc '’ory dill'oront in 
appearance from ‘ carriei-s. ’ They are of medium 


A, English Sbov' Cftrviar Pigeon ; 1), Homer or 
JfesKengor Pigeon. 

size, somewhat similar to tho common jugoon in 
appearance, but heavier, stronger, and ha\’o larger 
iieads, 

The modern homor is a direct ilcscondant of jdie 
pigeon voyageur of Belgium, The voyagmir is a 
composite Breed, resuHiiig from a cross biitwoen tho 
common thin-beaked blue roede {Culiimhu J.roia), 
tho short-faced intolligmit owl-))igeon, or. sinorlo, 
tlio strong, determined, long-faced dragon, ami (ho 
high-liyin" Antwerp cunuilct, or other tuiiiblor 
pigeon. Tho breed is now well cstaldislied, and 
may be said to ho of a gonoral uniform typo. 
Fitmi £40 to £50 has been paid for a good lionmi', a 
Ariiinor in a 500 miles race, Init such a price is very 
exooptionai. To iiiHuro the return or a homing 

E igeon that has heon liberated far away from ilrj 
omo, a previous course of training is neeessaiy. 
This is usually coinmcncod in duly, when the 
young birds are tlnec or four months old. Those 
selected for training are placed in a basket, trans- 
ported a short distance from homo, and then lilim'- 
ateil. These distanec.s are successively inevoased in 
the same direction until the required stage lia,s been 
reached. The following arc tlie usual training 
stages, in tiiiles from homo •. 1, 3, 0, 12, 21, Ho, 50, 
75, 100. There sliould he an interval of a few days 
between the toascs. Old birds may be ‘jmn|)eil' 
farther than j'oniig ones. At three years of ago 
600 mile-s may lie flown. Stages after 100 miles 
would Iws about as follows •. 100, 150 , 225, 325, 450 
miles. TIicho long dislanccH are aoconiplislied only 
by the very best birds. A largo pimmntage of 
binls are always lost in training. I’igeon-vacing is 
conducted tbrougli the medium of pigeoit-llyiiig 
societies or clubs, lu England there' arc some 
50 such clnlw. In Ikdgium, ^'vancn, Oorniany, and 
Italy they arc very immerons. Evciy bird com- 
petiiig ill a race is stamped with a mark unknown 
to tho owner until tini bird is caught on Ids r(d.um 
home. About 800 yards per mimilc is an average 
velocity. The highest authontioalcd velocity is 
2200 yards per iniuuto, in a race of 150 miles. 'J'ho 
greato.st distance down is 1100 initos, in yimevica. 

The nature of tho faculty by tlio e.\ercise of 
w’liioh homing pigeons arc able to lind their way 
back to their far-ciistant homes 1ms been much dis- 
cussed by ornithologists. It is probable that sight 
and moinorj' arc supploinontea by tlm cll'cot Of 
tmining always in the same direction, and that the 
bird may bo assisted by the position of the smi, 
and tho directions of wnnn or cold winds. Figoons 
are frequently jumped 2o0 niilcs-i.o. after they 
have flown homo from a place 200 miles away, then' 
next toss may ho 450 niilcB. At a height of 430 
foot, a moderate height for a pigeon, tho range of 
view on level ground is 25 miles. There are many 
instances of tho early employment of pigeons for 
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traiiHiiiitliny intelligoiieo, Tho nno uf the dove by were very groat, and 80 miles was the farthest di«- 
Noiui Hijgge.sfcs a knowledge of the bird's liabits. tanco flown by a pigeon in England. The Belgians 
It IS viicovdod that pigeons wore used n.s massage- were tho pioneers of modem long-distance flying, 
bearoi's by the early navigabura of Egypt, of Cyprus, According to Dr Chapins, their first pigeon-race 
and of Camlia, and by tho Romans in connection wo-s in 1818, whon 100 miles was accomplished. In 
with the Olympic games. Tlioiv first employ- 1820 a pigeon Hew from Paiis to Idfcgo, about 200 
mont in war appears to liavc been at tho siege oi miles, ami in 1823 the first -race fiwn .London to 
Modena, ‘13 ii.O. About the middle of the 12th cen- Belgium took place, In 1830, 110 pigeons flow a 
tury a regular system of pigeon commniiieation was race from London to Antwoip, the winning bird 
organisod between Bagdad and all tbo important aecoinplisliiiig tho journey of ISO miles in 5 hours 
towns of Syria, niid was afterwards oxtonded to and 5 minutes. The Belgian birds, up to this date, 
Egypt._ Pigeon-flying is still in vogue in Asiatic were shorter in face and smaller than those used 
oountvios whovo telegraphs do not exist. Further for flying in England, They were foster on the 
mstaiuH!s _of the use or pigeons as war-mcssengciB wing, hut nob so reliable in bad weather. Tlie 
are tho slogo of Haarlem (lf)72), siege of Leyden jiresont jiigeon voyagenr dates from about 1835, 
{ 157*1), and by tho Cliineso at tlio beginning of the wlion tho Belgian birds were first crossed with tho 
1‘lth cmitury. ^ ^ larger and stronger English flyers. By tlie strict 

Mij<:li promlnenco was given to the pigooii-no.st application of the principle of the survival of the 
during blio siogo 4)E Paris ( 1870-71 ). N(» birds had fittest, and by breeding only from birds that have 
been sent out of tho French capital previous to tho proved themselves good, woiLers, the breed of horn- 
arrival (if tho hosiogoi'H. Every pigeon that flew mg pigeons has continued to improve up to tlie 
into Paris wibli messages had hocn previously sent present day. Belgium is still the chief pigeon-fly- 
out h}' balloon. Of 303 liirds wliicli were thus sent iiig country of the world. Every village lias a 
out over the heads of bluj GormanB, 302 were ‘Socl6t6 Coloinhophile. ’ Races take place chiefly 
liheraled, Imt only 73 reached the capital. As from tho south-west of France, and arc generally 
some porfrwmed the jonniey several times, only flown on Bunday.s. During tho summer montlis, 
57 diiroront birds succeeded in accomplishing the special trains, hmded outlrely with pigeons, leave 
task. Tlio pigeons wove collected nt Tours and Brussels every Saturday. The king and tlie Comte 
afterwards at Poitiers, but wore liberatotl with do Flaiidres give prizes for the aiimiul ' Concoiire 
thoir mcHsagcs at tho farthest point north that National ’ of .500 jniles, in which over 3000 pigeons 
oould ho Hiifoly roaoliod. often compote. In favourable weather this ifiatancQ 

.By tlto use of inicroseopio photography an enor- is aocomplisliod in one day. 
inous immlior of niosHagos could bo sent. By first (Icirricvs are tliose who undertake the earrying 
printing t lo moHsimuK, thcji photogiupbing tlioin of goods from placo to nhcQ hy land and sea. In 
on a thill film orpollioloof collodion about 1^ inches many parts of tho East, caiTyinc is done mainly by 
by 2 IncliuH, each Him could contain 2500 dcKpatclies oamols, in South America by llanias, in various 
of twenty wards each, One bird could carry at parts of Eurmio by mules and imok-liorsos (see 
louHt a dozen of bliCBo, making 30,000 dosnatohes. (Jamel). In England and Sooblaiul, after tho pack- 
A pigooii tluit arrived in Ibiris on tbo 8d I'obviiavy horsQ came tlio ono-liovse envt and tlie four-whooled 
carried 18 polHoIcs' containing^ ‘10,000 messages, wagon, wliicli until the opening of canals, ami 
',1’lie polliclcH wore rolled up and insortod in a gooHo* ospooiany of railways, wna the uiiivoreal means of 
(pilll about 17 inches long, which was attached by laiid-conyeyivnco, and tho canyiiig-trado beenmo 
a silk thread or thin wire along tho upper surface i)y clogreos an iniinenso organisation. ‘Canals 
of uiio of tho tail-foathovH. Tlio weight of tho moss- largely supei'seded wagons townnls the end of tho 
ag«H w«H always Joss than 1 gmnimo (J53- grains), istli cctitniy (eoo Canals)} and railways soon 
I’lgooiis will, howovov, carry 100 grains with ease, reduced canals to a very liuiiihlc slmva In the bnsi- 
and for short ilintiuicos liavc carried •} of lui ounce hqhs of carrying, oven for siioli goods ns ininemls, 
(3(K) grains), Tho orf5anlNatioii of rogulnv 'inili- coal, biicks, niamire, and the like bulky goods of 
tary pigeon systems’ in almost every continental no groat value. Railways still Imply a vast amount 
nation of Europo soon follcnvod tlio Friuico-Govman of work for horses, wagons, carts, lorries, and men 
war. T’hore am iiinv aliout 00 European military in jjringing goods from the soiulors to the trains, 
pigeon stations. In Franco, Germany, Italy, and and in delivering thorn to the consignees on their 
Doumarlc groat oinmuragemont is given by the arrival at tho nearest iviilway atation, . Even when 
Htiito to prii’atu socioties thab_ fly tlmir birds in tho raihvnys undertake tiie whole business of re- 
dimctioiiH fl.xod liy tho wav ministers. England coiving and delivering the goods, they frequently 
iiad, up to 1888, taken no steps in this direction. employ the men and honjcs of companies quite 
During tlie first lialf of tho jivescnt century independent of themBolvea. The name of Pickford 
pigeons wove extensively employed for tho convey- wfuj famous before the clays of railways, and is 
anco of intelligence, but up lo 1830 tiieir use was famous still. At the present time, the tendency is 
almost oonrinod, in England, to publicans and for tho companies to take the responsibility of the 
jtrizo-flghturs, A little later, liowcvev, they became whole conveyance, tho carriere acting ns their 
generally used liy newspaper renortors, and secretly ngeuls. if willing so to do, or else onileavouring 
for stoekhroking purposes. The flrsb English loft to maintain a fair competition.. The goods-vana 
(istaldlfdied by a stoekbrolcer was at .Din’or in 1834, fcmvei'sing the sti'eets of the metropolis and otlier 
and two years later, there wove three lofts at Dover, great towns arc now more frequently inscribed 
coiitainihg a total of (500 liirds, employed hy London with the name.s of rnihvay companie.s than with 
stuokbrokei'H and by the ciisfcom-honso authorities, those of private carriers, There are parcels do- 
Binls were also kept at Folkestone for .similar pur- livery companies, and snecial developmcnls of 
jioses. T’horo wore lofts at Boulogne, and otliens caTi->ing, ancli as vans for romoving furniture, 
between Dover and London. Four pigeons were wliich are themselves transported hy rail- The 
ofbon used to cany a message from a few miles introduction of tlie Parcel Post system (1883) 
sonfchof Boiilogiioto LondoJi, adi.sflmccof.l35)mles. has in some respects revolutionised tlie cariyin"- 
in summer time the message carried by tho pigeon trade in Britain. In Aniovica the canyiiig-trado is 
would ttvrivo in London by mid-day, whereas largely in tbo hands of separate organisations, the 
tho Paris mail -could not he expected before mid- Express (ilumpanies, who have special Hrmngeniente 
night. Large fortunes wore made on tlie Rtock witn tho railways, and take all responsibility. Such 
exchange by tliis moans. Before tho introduction Gompunios sometimea bfivo tbo goods-traiHc of A 
of railways, tire, dilliculties of tramiiig the birds railway in tbeir liands. ^ 
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In La\v, a cavrior is one who oIFerB to the public 
to convoy poasongera, or goods, from ono place to 
another, for hlvo. The oflev must he general — for a 
])rivate person avIio contracts with another for car- 
riage, is not a carrier in the Icaal sense, and does 
not incur the peculiar yeaponsibilibies which, _ in 
almost every country, it 1ms been found expedient 
to attach to tho occupation of n puldio or common 
carrier. Carriage, in law, is thus a peculiar modifi- 
cation of tlie contract of hiring. The contract may 
he oxpres.s, depending on the terms of any agree- 
ment porinibterl by law, or iinijlicd from blio status 
of a eoinmou can-rorwho has received gmods of tho 
kind whicli ho professes to cany. Such goods ho is 
not entitled to refuse unless they are dangerous, or 
hy reason of popular tuniult, or unless ho has no 
convenient means of carvying them, or if they aio 
not brought in time for packing, or dolivereef in a 
state insecure and unfit xor carriage. Tho vehicle 
must be sufliciont for safe eavriago, and the cavviev 
is bound properly to jiack. Tho regular course of 
tlio journey must ho folloAved, and porishable goods 
must be rorw'arded with reasonable speed. Tho 
eaiTicr should give notice, wlicn receiving the goods, 
of any known unusual cause of delay. In lioino, 
tho i'e.sponsibilitiea of carriers by water were ri'gii- 
lated hy a prmtorian edict, wliich was applicable also 
to innkeepers and stablera ; and from that edict tho 
law of carriage in modern ISnropo hn.s been mainly 
borrowed, sometimes directly, as in Scotland, some- 
times indirectly, as in England. Tho gvouiul on 
which the edict increased tlie res])on8ibilitics attaoli- 
ing to an ordinary contract of hiring was, that the 
parsons whom it enumerated were under peculiar 
temptations to consort, either peiaonally or tlivongh 
tlvoiv servants, with tliieves or robbers, without tlio 
connection being such ns to admit of proof. This 
responsibility in our own law’ extends not only 
to the acts of the carrier’s servants, but also to 
those of tho guests of an inn, or tho pas-sengers in 
a eonveyaneo. Tlie only exception to this liability 
at common law is in the case of loss arising 
from tho Act of God (n.v.) or tiro King’s enemies 
— i.e. tho fury of tho olomeiits, or war. Neither 
rohbevy unv theft is regarded im an inevitable 
accident. 

Kilt there nro several limitations imposed by 
the Carriers Act, 1830, and the Ilailway and Canal 
Traliio Act, IS-TO. The liability for gold and silver, 
and articles of unusual value, is restricted to £10, 
unless the extra value has been previously stated 
and paid for as insnraiicc against the greater risk 
( 18 Viet. chap. 31); and the proof of value is laid on 
tho person claiming compensation. On the otlier 
haiul, it is provided that railway and canal com- 
panies shall be liable for neglect or default in the 
carriage of goods, animals, (Ivc.'j notwithstanding 
any notice or condition or declaration made hy tho 
company, for tho purpose of limiting their liahility. 
But the statute permits ‘just am] reasonable’ con- 
ditions to ho imposed. It also declares that all 
special contracts about tho carriage of goods muab 
be signed. A specimen of ndiat is regarded as a 
rcnsonalilo condition i.s tl>afc, in tlio emso of ncrisli- 
ahle goods, tlie comiiaiiy shall not ho liable tor loss 
of market and delay in transit. Tho Act of ISoG 
also eoiupols tho companies to give fair all-round 
facilifcie.s as regards transit and tlirongh rates, and 
not to give uiuluc preforence to particular traders. 
The decisions of the courts have also somewhat 
limited tlio universal respoiisihility of the carrier. 
For oxaniplo, it has been decided tliat lie is not 
liable, qua eavriov (and the same applies to an inn- 
keeper), for money taken from the pockets of tho 
traveller ; but that, if the money has been taken 
from tho pockets of clothes whicli have been stolen, 
or from trunks wliich liavo been broken into, his 
responsibility comes into operation. For tlio 


functions of the Railway Commissioners, and for 
tlie conveyance of passengers, see llAil.WAYfi. 

Under eai'rier are inefiuled oartovs and porters, 
wlio ofler themselves for lure, to carry goods from 
one part of a city to another. Whether tho .same 
he the ease with Wckuey-coaelunen is more douht- 
ful. Wliaifmgers and wavelionsenion aro liable 
only mulov tho .special contracts into which they 
may have entered, or in accovdauco with mercan- 
tile usage. Cari'iers arc liable to make good 
to tho owners of gooils intrusted to them all 
losses arising from riccidontal lire. This rule was 
introduced into Scotland by the Mercantile Law 
Amendment Act of IHbG. pariiers have n lien 11)1011 
the goods they have carried for payment of tho 
carriage only. Tho lion is, however, restricted to 
the particular goods to wliicli tho carriage refers, 
and cenao.s on possession of lliom haviiig been 
given up. It does not cover any otlior account or 
balance due either hy tho Homlov or consignee to 
the carrier. 

In tlie United States, carriers arc treated as (1 ) 
carriers without hire ; (2) carriers for hire, but not 
common carriers j ami (3) ooimnon carrievs. Tlioso 
who carry without hire are hold to ordinary care 
and diligence in porfovmatieo of tho undortaKing j 
tho conlidonco reposed in them being a snnieieiit 
consideration to create this liahility. 'i’hn second 
class, which may bo termed private carriers or 
bailees for hire, are hold to a greater degree of 
vespousihility ; they are hohl to such diligence as 
ovory prudent man commonly takes of his own 
goods, and are responsible for that ordinary negli- 
gence which is a want of snch diligence. 'I'ho 
liability of this private carrier deiionds npon a 
difreronco of facts, rather than a dillorence of legal 
principles; and maybe increased or diminished by 
a special contract, which does not, liowover, change 
his character a.s carrier. 

A common carrier, one wlio niulortake.s to carry 
jiassengers or goods for all who apply and agree to 
tho lawful terms he presiirLbea, and who is liahlo to 
an action for damages if ho refuses, is au agent for 
tho public, and as such is held to oxtraoiiHiiary 
cave in tho dischavgo of his public duty. Tho 
Inter-state Conimorcb Act of Congress of Fehrnary 
4, 1887, prohibits common carriers from disorimiiiat- 
ing, in the transportation of jmssenger-s or property, 
hotwcon persons or jdaces, and lays down mnch tl'io 
same rules us regards undue preiernnoo and (npiiil 
facilities as the Kritisli Act of 18fi0. It also pro- 
hibits cliargos which are not just and reasonable. 
It compels common carriers to print and make 
public ‘ tlie rates, fares, and eliarges for transporta- 
tion ()f pa.ssongcrH and jn-operty ; ’ and forbids com- 
hinations anuing common cawievs to prevent the 
carriage of froiglits from being continnous from tlie 
place of shipment to tho jdaco of destination. 

This act created an Inter-state Commerce Com- 
mission, _ consisting of live inemhors apiminted liy 
tlie president, by and with tho advice of the sonato. 
and clotlicd them with authority, with tlio usual 
iiowors, to iiupiiro into tho managonumt of tho 
miHiness of every public carrier not conlined to a 
single state. The act gives this commiHsion ex- 
tensive power to hear complaints ami itive.stigale 
the same, and to decide disputes, and to make the 
necessary regulations in tho public interest, In 
fact, it closely resembles tho Kritish Railway Com- 
mission. See Kaiiavays. Tins law does not inter- 
fere with the legislative jurisdiction of the states 
within their own territory. Tho land carriage is 
generally subject to muiuci|)al law, and tlio Federal 
Courts have jurisdiction by virtue of tho citizen- 
ship of the parties, while the carriage hy water, as 
a branch of the Maritimii and Admiralty jurisdic- 
tion, is properly in tlio United States or Fciioral 
courts. 


OABllION CHOW 

In fcltu United Ktatos it liaa been decided that 
Hlcoping-car coinpaiiiosi avo not icspansiblo for 
oHocta carried by tlioir paasonyoiu Otkeraise, the 
j-esiionsiliiJity of camom is tiio same in the United 
States as in ( Jroat liritain. 

Ctirrioii €row. Sco Crow. The name is 
HomutiincH a])i)lied in America to a species of vnl- 
tiiix'. Seo Vur/i’pRi':. 

CaiTion Flowers, a name whidi, on account 
of thoir smell rosoinbling tliat of putrid meat, has 
been {^ivon to tlio llowers of many species of 
Stap(8ba, a gomis of Aaciopiadem, winch is other- 
wise romarkablo for tlio sncculont dovolopment of 
tlie o(!llular tissue of the stem and reduction of tho 
loaA’cs, resulting in a general a.spect like tliat of 



Carrion Flower (SUtpelia rarhyatO'). 


t)io Caotns family. TJjero aro about 100 j^cies, 
all natives of tlio Capo of Good Hope. Tlie Uowera 
are often largo and bcavitlfully marked, but tho 
carrion stench ia very strong. They attract carrion 
Hies, wliicli may oven lay tlioiv eggs in tlie Aowera, 
and by tlioso visitors it would appear that cross- 
fertilisation is ollbfitod. 'I'ho name carrion flower 
is also given in soino parts of the United States 
to timilaai herbacca, a totally distinct liliaceous 
idant. 

Carroll, Lnwrs. See Dodqson, Charles. 

Carrollton, n town of Louisiana, on the 
Mississippi, 7 miles above Now Orleans, of wliicli 
city it baa formed iiart ainco ,1873. Earthenware 
anil timber are produced, and there is a coloui’ed 
university. Pop. (1880) 0168, 

Cai'roii, a village in Stirlingshire, on tlie right 
bank of the river Carron. 2 miles NNW. of I'm- 
kirk. It is celebrated for its great ironworks, 
established in 1700, which till 1862 produced ‘car- 
ronadiis ’ and otlior implemoiita of war, and which 
now turns out vast quantities of atove-s, grates, 
boilers, pipes, &(i. 

Carroiiartcs are short cast-iron guns, of all 
calibres from 0-])oundors to 08-pouiulers, inventotl 
by Mr Gascoigne, and named after tlio Carron Iron-, 
works ill Scotland, ''’hero they were first matlo in 
1779. They wore cliambcrcd, and attached to tho 
carriage by a loop underneath instead of trunnions. 
Piling a comparatively largo siiot accurately at 
close quarters, they were at that time well adapted 
for use on board sliiji, bub have long been super- 
seded. See Cannon. 

Carron Oil. See Burns, 

' Carrot [Danevs), a goiuis of Umbelliferro, con- 
taining about 20 species, mostly natives of tho 
Mcditerraiioan couiitrics. Tho common carrot {D. 
Curola) is a biennial plant, wliicli ranges ns far jw 
India in tho wild state', and is univorsnlly culti- 
vated for the sake of its root. In all vnrictios ot 
the wild plant this ia slender, woody, and of avoiy 
strong navour; tiiafc of the cultivated variety^is 
much thicker and more fleshy, mucli milder in its 
flavour and qualities. Its colour is generally r«l, 
but soniotinies orange or yellowish . white. ,The 
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sub-varieties in cultivation are also distinguished 
by their fonn~some being longer and move taper- 
ing than othoTs— l)y thoir .size, and by tlie duration 
of their growth; the ea)-ly kinds, ‘Horn carrots,’ 
being also comparatively smalt, and almost exclu- 
sively cultivated in gardens for culinary use, whilst 
the larger and late kinds, ‘ I.,ong cai iots,’ are often 
also grown in fields, especially on tho Continent, 
for feeding cattle. Tlie carrot was known to the 
ancients, but is said to have been introduced into 
England from Holland only in the 16th century, 
lutlie roign of Charles I., Parkinson relates that 
ladies sometimes wore earvob-leaves as an onianient 
instead of feathers ; and the beauty of the leaves is 
still occasionally acknowledged by placing a root, 
ortlieuiJpor portion of one, in u’ator, that it may 
throw out young leave.s to adorn apartments in 
winter. ^ The cawob prefers a liglit and rather 
sandy soil, but often succeeds very well on a peat 
soil. 

Besides the various uses in cookery and in feed- 
ing cattle, carrots have been rousted and ground 
in Gonnany as a substitute for colFeo ; a syrup is 
also sometimes prepared from the roots, and ei’en 
an ardent spirit distilled after fomontation. Car- 
rots were formerly also of some medicinal repute 
os a laxative, vemiifugo, poultice, &c, j and tho 
‘semis’ (mericarps) have been employed as a sub- 
stitute for caraways. 

The carrot lias many insect enemies wbicli often 
inflict the sgeatast injuries upon tlie crop. Besidc.s 
suflbring from tho attacks of a large number of 
Japidopterous larvm (Depi'essaria, &c.), tho leaves 
have one or two species of aphis peculiar to them. 
Serious Buhtorraneon miscluer is often MnonghtbY 
the lan'aof the cockchafer (Meloloiitha), and still 
more by tlio larva of Agnotes segetis, one of tbe 
wire-worms so dreadml by farmers. Tho larva of 
tho carrot fly i'os<b) eats away the surface of 
the root, causing the so-callcd rust of carrots. 

The C^Ay Carrot or Cretan Carrot isAthamanta 
ci'etensis, while the Deadly Carrot is Thapsia «7- 
another nmbclllfer of great medical repute 
in classic times. Tho name Native Carrot is given 
in Tasmania to tho elongated tubers of Geranium 
parvijlominu 

Cai'SC is a term applied in Scotland to low lands 
adjoining rivers. In Stirlingsliire it is restricted to 
liic levd alluvial soils which are only a few feet 
abovo the river Forth. In PertliBhire it is extended 
to the whole of the slightly undulating lands to the 
north of the Taj', which form tlie Caisc of Gowrio. 
Carso soils generally consist of very fertile argilla- 
ceous depoMta, although some are iiungry and 
ban'on claya 

€ai*SOii, CUBISTOPHER, commonly known as 
Kn’ Carson, boni ia .Kentucky, 24th December 


mate acquaintance with Indian habits and lan- 
guages secured his selection ns a guide in Fremont’s 
explorations, anil as Iiulian agent in Neiv Mexico, 


Colorado, Qm May 1S88. 
Bunlott (Philo. 1869}. 


See hi.s Life, hy Cliailes 


Carson City, capital of the state of Nevada, 
U.S., neor the foot of tho Sierra Nevada, 178 miles 
ENIS. of Son Fianeisco. Gold and silver are 
found near by, and tho town po.ssesses a United 
States mint and several qiiartz-nnlls. Pop. ( 1880) 
4227. , 

Carstalrs, a village of East Lanarkshire, oho 
mile NW. from which is Canstairs Junction on the 
Caledonian Bcdhray, 28i miles of Edinlnivgh. 
Pop. of village (1881) 528; of junction (1881) 868. 
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Cai*StJircs» Wiluah, a <Ustingui 8 hed political 
and ecclesiastical chavactei' of the 17th century, 
who took a very active part in bringing about the 
llevolutioii of 16S8, was horn at CatTieavt, near 
Glasgow, Fohruaiy 11 , 16-19. He entered the uni- 
versity of Ediuhui'gli in 1063, where he displayed 
a remarkable aptitude for lourJiing, and graduated 
ill 1007. Car.stai'cs went to study theology at 
ITtrecht (1009), wliore liis scholarship, polite lul- 
dress, knowledge of men, and great jiolitical in- 
formation, oapeeially regarding hi.s own country, 
recoininonded him to the notice of the Prince of 
Orange, whu chose him a.s his confulential adviser 
in all matters relating to Britain. In 1072 ho 
wont to London 5 in 1675 lie was arrc.stcd and 
e.vamiucd before Lauderdale for alleged ‘tamper- 
ing in several niatlors tciuling to the disturlMiiico 
of the public peace,’ and was kept prisoner in 
Edinburgh Castle till 1679. In 1682, heing in 
England on a mission of obaorvation from IIol- 
liind, he ivas employed to negotiate between the 
English ami Scotch consjurutora a general rising 
in England and Scotland, Shaftesbury, llussoU, 
and Ai-gyll being the leaders. Ho know of 
the Rye House Plot, but did not anpmvo of 
it. Ilo ivas nrreated at Tonlerden, Ivont, con- 
veyed to Edinburgh, and put to tbo torture of 
the boot and thumb-scrcw 5 a doiioaitiou was ox- 
traeted from him as to his knowledge of Argyll’s 
plot, which, ill spite of assurances to the contrary, 
was iinnicdiatoly used in the trial of llaillio of 
Joi'viewood. After an iiiipriaonmont of a year and 
a half, at London, Edinburgli, and Stirling, lie vo- 
tuinod to Holland about the beginning of 11585 } w'as 
appointed second minister of too Knglisli cliurch at 
Leyden (1080) and chaplain to thoPrinco of Orange, 
with whom lie had constant and confidential inter- 
course. He accompanied him ns chaplain in the 
invasion of 1688, and after tiio prince had boon 
firmly oatablisliod as William IH., C’amtarcs wne 
instrumental in od'ccting a reconciliution hetwoon 
liiin and the Scotlbli Cliurch, when the ill advice 
of other councillors had nearly led to an open 
rupturo. From 1093 to the death of the king in 
1702 ho could not have had more inlliicnco hi 
Scottish aH'dird if he had heoii prinie-minister of 
the country; liis authority in cliurch matters was 
such, that ho was popularly called ‘ Cardinal 
Carstares’ by the Jacobites. He was elected 
principal of the nnivorsity of Edinburgh in 1703. 
In 170‘i ho was prosentccl to the church of Grey- 
friars, and was appointed Moderator of the next 
General Assembly, an ollicc to which ho was four 
times elected in the course of olovon years. His 
groat inlUienco ivas used in procuring llio passage 
of tlic Treaty of Union. Ilo died 28tli Deoembbr 
1710, deeply regretted by the whole nation, leaving 
a liigh reputation for tact and ability in eccle- 
siastical iiolicy, as well as for sincere pioty and 
imboundcil private charity. See Life of Carstures, 
by Ilcv. Dr Story (1874). 

OarstCUSf Asmu.s Jakoh, a Danish artist, the 
reviver of art iu Gevnuvuy, vvas lumi near Sleswick, 
May 10, 1754 . Api)rentico for five ycais to a wine- 
mcvcliaut, in 1770 ho went to Copcnhngcii to study 
art ; for five years ( 1783-88) barely supported him- 
self by portrait-painting in Imboek ; and after 
settling in Berlin, had two years to jinss in pinch- 
ing poverty before Ids great eonipositioii, the ‘Fall 
of the Angels* (with '200 figiivcs), gained him an 
appointment as professor in the Acntletny, employ- 
ment from the court, and a ]icnaioii. Ho was nmv 
enabled to visit Romo, where ho devoted himself to 
the study of the works of Michael Angelo and 
Rajihael ; and his inlluonce in elevating later Ger- 
man art, and in inducing a keener study of these 
inaster.s, cannot ho too highly eRtimateil. His 
numerous drawings mostly represented scones from 


the ancient clas.sic poets, with subjects from xShako- 
spoaro and Os-sian. Having broken witli tho Berlin 
Academy, ho died in the deepest poverty at Rome, 
May 26, 1798. See his Life by Fornow (Loip. 1800 ; 
new e<l. 1807). 

Oart^ a species of carriage with two wheels, thus 
dWcriiig from the ordinary four-wlieehid 'Wagon 
(g.v.). Tlio Scotch cart, used also in tho north 
01 England, is oxcoedingly conveniont for general 
mcrcliamliNe or for agrioiiltural prodiico, ami is 
well adapted for being drawn on roads in a billy 
country. Its weight is only about lialf a ton, 
while its usual load is from a ton to 22 owt. 
Its carrying capacity for liay or straw may bo 
incroa-secl by adding ‘ topsides ’ or a .sparred frame. 
On'cndeis used to bo ignonrinioiisly exposed by 
being carted through a town; and wore soniotimes 
whipped nt tho cart’s tail. All carts in Groat 
Britam imist by law bear the namo and address 
of their owner conspicuously marked on tlioin. 

Cartagc'llUt a fortified seaport of Spain, on a 
hay of the Meditorranean, 320 miles SE. of Madrid 
by rail. It is built jiarily on tho declivity of a 
hill, and partly on a plain extending down to tliO 
sea, and i.s inclosed by hills wliicli screen it from 
all winds. Tho havhoiir is ono of tho host in tho 
Mcilitcrranoan, capaeious onougli to hold tho 
largo.Hfc lleots. Tho ontranco is narrow, ami com- 
pletoly conimamled by a fortified island on tlio 
south. It was forniorly tho largest naval arsenal 
not only in Spain but in Europe. The city presents 
a Moorish aspect in its streets, its cathedral, and its 
ruined civstle. Cartagena lins manufactures of ropivi, 
sail-cloth, and glass, ucsUlos extonsivo blast-furnfuses 
and smolthig-works, and exjiorts lead, silver, 
iron, esparto grass, itc. Fop. of town and suburbs 
(1884) 75,980. Cartagena, wliicli was a colony of 
the Carthaginians, was Inrill by Ilusclnibivl 242 
ii.c., under tho name of Now Carthage. It formed 
tho hoadiinarturs of tlio Carthaginians in Sjiuln, 
and soon became a city of nmcli wealth and in- 
lloeiico. It was cai>tnrcd by F. Keipio in 210 Ji.u,, 
and became of importance under the Romans, who 
arc said to liavo einployed 40,000 men daily in tlio 
neiglihouring mines. It was sacked l»y the Goths, 
ami (lid not again attain any nolo until tho time 
of Philip II. In July 1873 Cartagena, with ila 
arsenal and wav-shiim, was seized by a communal 
junta, but was rotakeii by tho national fovcc-s in 
January 1874. 

CartOf^Clia, capital of tlio Colombian state of 
Bolivar, stands on a sandy island olV tho north 
coast, to the 8W. of tho mouth of tho Magdalena, 
nml communicatos liy four bridges with its suburh, 
.l(!tseimuii, on the maiiilaud. Though it has th(> 
best liarlHMir on tho coast, ils trade has greatly 
fallen olF kiiico tlic! rise of Suhanilla; hut a canal 
coiiiiectiiig it with Calamar, on tlio Magdaloiia, 
has beon reopened, and a return of prosperity is 
hoped for the port. In 1887 the imports and 
expovla wore valued respoetivcly at .iiili'lM.iiOfi and 
§2,824,956, Nearly half the imports are British, 
but the hulk of tho foreign export ( railc is with tlio 
United Stales and Germany, Tho streots are 
narrow, with high hoiise.s, hut tho place is well 
built, ami jjossesscs a university, a liandsonie 
cathedral, ami several churches, h’oundcd in irtfifi, 
it was burned by Drake in 1.585, but in 1741 
repulsed an attaclc by Admiral 'Vernon. In 1815 
tho royalist Goiieral filorillo reduced the place by 
liniigor, after a brave dofonco ; but in 1821 it was 
again freed from the Spanish yoke. Fop. (1887) 
12 , 000 . 

€ai*tngO) ( 1 ) a river and alimwt hindlookcd hay 
or lagoon, comimmicating with the Caribbean Sea. 
near the northern extremity of tho Mostpiito Coast, 
— (2) A town of Costa Rica, 12 miles E. of the 
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prosont capital, Sail Josd, on a plain to tlie south 
of the (M)iistantly sinoking volcano of Irazii (11,500 
foot). J’op. 8000, mostly Binall tnnlera £tn*l fanners. 
Foninlorl m 1522, tlio iiluco had 23,000 inhabitants 
in 1823, and was oapital of the state till 1841, when 
it was all Imt destroyed by an earthquake.— (3) A 
tiiwn of Cauca, in Colonihia, founded in 1540, 
on tho Rio Viejo, 3 inile.s above its junction with 
the Cauca. Pop. (1870) 7690; (1880) atateil at 
3000. 

illirits Thomas, historian, ivas horn in 1686 at 
Clifton-uiioii-DiinHinovo, near llughy, Warwick- 
shire, M-here his father u’as vicar. Educated at 
University College, Oxford (1098-1702), ho took 
Ins M.A. Iioi.li there and at Oambridgo, and roceiv- 
ing holy orders in 1707, m’os appointed reader at 
tlie Allboy Church, Path. In 1714, liowever, being 
strongly attached to the >Stnarts, ho resigned his 
ollice rather than take tlie oaths to the Hanoverian 
govorunient. In 1722 lie was snanocted of com- 
jilicity in tho con.Hiiiracy of Bishop Atterburj', 
whose) secretary ho was, and £1000 was offerocl 
for Ids apprehension ; hnt he escaped to Erance, 
whore he roinaiiicd till 1728. After Ida retnra, he 
puhlislied a JAfi, of James, Duho of Ormonde (2 
vols. 1730), iiioro full than lively, and a History 
of J'hif/lund (4 vols. 1747-55), bringing it down to 
tlio year 1054. Tlie prospects of this work were 
blightcil by an unlucky note in vol. i. , r^rihing 
to tho I'rotendor tho gift of touching^ for tho king’s 
evil. It is very valualile for its wealtli of original 
materials, hut tho author liad not tho capacity to 
grapple with tliosc pldlosopldcally. Hume and 
other Idstorians, liowever, were much indebted to 
him for their facts. Among Carte’s other works 
was an edition of Tlmanus (lie Thou, q. v.) ; and dfc 
Ids death, on 7th. April 1754, lie loft Irehind him 
20 folio and 15 quarto volnmcs of MSS. in further 
illustration of tho history of England to 1688, 
widcli are pioserved in tlio Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

C«vtc Blniiclic, a ‘blank paper’ nntlienti- 
caled with 'an - authoritative aignaturo, and in- 
trusted to some one to lie filled iqi as ho may think 
best. Tims in 1040 Charles II. tried to save his 
father’s life by Bonding finin tho Ilagno to tho 
Parliament a signoil carte blanche to ho filled up 
with any terms which they wimld accept as the 
]irico of his safety. In 1832 Ear! Crey was said 
to liave been avniod with a carte blanche for the 
creation of new peers. 

Cartel (dim. of carta, ‘paper’) moans variously 
a challenge and a written agreement between hoi- 
ligovents for an exotiange of ])riaonorR. Cartel ship 
is a vessel commissioned to convey oxeluMigea 
prisoners. 

CsirtCI’i Ei.ikadivTII, an English lady remark- 
able for her knowledge of ancient and .nuKlcrn 
langnages, was horn 10th December .1717, at Deal, 
lOudi, and was tho daughter (if a clorgj’inan. In 
her twonty-iirst year .she puhlislied a small volume 
of poems, aud in the succeeding year she trans- 
lated (anonymously) from tho Italian of Algarotti 
Sir Isaac lJcivtori.if rhilosophy explain'd for the 
Use of Ladies, Those jmblications brought her 
into note, and olitained for licr the friendsliin of 
such iium as Bishop Butler, Arclddphop Seeker, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Bnvko, Horace Walpole, 
and Dr Jolinsou, the latter of wlioni especially 
lield her in groat csteoni, and had a high opinion 
of her pvofieioncy as a Greek scliolar and a good 
housewife, Her translation of Epictetus was most 
favonrnbly i-oeolvod by the literaiy jire-ss of her 
bimn, botli at homo and abroad. She died in 
Iiondon unmarried, 19th Eebruary 1806, at the 
ago of oighty-oight. See her Idle by Penning- 
ton (2d cd. 1808). 


€artcrct» John, Eaiil Gka^’ville, one of the 
most emuieiit British orators, diplomatists, and 
statesinon of the 18th century, 'U’aa born Ajiril 22, 
1690, his father, who died when be u’lis five years 
old, being Baron Carteret of Hawncs, Bedfordsliiro. 
He received his education at Westminster School 
and Chiist Clmrch College, Oxford. From Oxford 
he pi'oceeded to London, plunged into the political 
and social excitemente of tlie peiiod, made tho 
acquaintance of Swift, and in 1710 married Lady 
Francos Worflley. Entering the House of Loixls on 
May 25, 1711, as second Baron Carteret, he esjioiiKcd 
the aide of the Whigs, then led by Stanhopo and 
Sunderland, and in 1714 made his fir-st speech in 
the House of Lowls in support of tlie Protestant 
Succession. On the acces-mon of George I., tlio 
Whigs came into power, and Cartorot became a 
Lord of tho Bedchamber. In 1719 be was appointed 
by Stanhopo omhaAsador extraordinary to SVeden, 
and succeeded in arranging two treatie.s of peace, 
the first between Sweden, Hanover, and Piussia, 
and the second between Denmark and Sweden. 
In 1721 he was apxiointed to one of the two foreign 
secrotaryships, tlwt for the ‘ Southern Department ’ 
of Europe, and ns such, attended in 1723 the con- 
gi’cSB of Cambrai which attempted the settlement of 
diit'erenccs between (Icvniany and Spain, and accom- 
panied Geoige I, to Berlin. In 1724 Carteret was 
appointed Lord-Iiehtenant of Ireland. His admin- 
istration, which lasted, u’ith an interruption, till 
1730, was decidedly successful, for, althongli one of 
his first acts was to order tlie prosecution of the 
author, printer, and publisher of hrapicr's Letters, it 
was on his recommondation that Wood’s coinage wa-s 
alwndoned in 1726. Although ho came into collision 
with Sivift over the Drapior prosecution, the two 
hecamowarm friends hoforo (Jarteret loft Ireland, 
Between 1730 and 1742 Carteret took the lead in 
the Ilouse of Lonls of the party np[iosod to Sir 
Rolicrfc Walpole. When this opposition .succeeded 
in overthrowing Walpole, Carteret beenmo tlio real 
hood of the administration ivliieh succeeded his, 
although noniinally only Secrotaiy of State for the 
Northern Dimartment. Carteret held this position 
till 1744. His foreign iKilicy, it is now generally 
admitted, was essentially a wise one, its main 
object being tho bringing about of an understand- 
ing between Marin Tliereaa, Frederick the Great, 
and the Einporor of Germany, and tho detachment 
of the la-st from his alliance with France. Bub ho 
liod no time to develop it, being driven from xiower 
by the Pelhams in 1744, about a montli after he 
became Earl Granville on the death of his mother, 
who had been createil Countess Granville in her own 
right. In 1761 Carteret consented to become Loid 
President of tho Council under Henry Pelham. But 
although ho held tliis ofiice till his dcatb, and twice 
refuseu the pvomioi'ship, ho was no longer a very pro- 
nounced force in Britisli politics, acting ehielly as a 
medium of oommunication between his sovereign 
ami tlie leading politicians of the time. He wm?, 
however, instrumental in bringing the older Pitt 
into oifico, and greatly admired his xiowers. Car- 
teret died at his house in London, Jamiarv 2, 1763. 
He was tivico inanied. His first ivife died in 1743. 
In 1744 hemamed tho leading beauty of the day, 
Lady Sophia Femior, ivho, however, died the fol- 
loumig year. Carteret, who is described by Horace 
Walpole and Lord Shelbume as of ‘commanding 
beauty,’ won one of the first orators, purest patriots, 
kecnc-st wita, brightest classical scliolars, and most 
oidenb convivialists of his time. 

Tlie chief authorities nn the life of Cartorot are Lord 
Garterel, a PolUicat Jlioffraphp, hy ArohihM Ballan- 
tyno (Iiondcm, 1887), and the Carteret Papers in the 
British Uuseuni. Carlyle’s Frederick the Croat, Sheri- 
dan’s and Craik’s Lives of Swift, Horace Walpole's 
Gorrespondtnee, Graham’s Amiah and Correspondence 
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of the Earls of Stair, The llfarchmonl Papers, and I^ord 
10. Fitzmanvicus’s Life of Shelburne, may also be consulted, 

Carteret. PniLii*, navigatoi-, sailetl os lieuten- 
ant in Byion's voyage, an<l commanded the second 
vessel in Wallis’s cxpe<Ution to the soutliovn 
hemiRplioro {22d August 17fi8). Separated ft-om 
Wallis in the following April, while clearing the 
Strait of Magellan, lie proceeded alone, discovering 
Pitcairn’s and a mnnnov of other small islands, 
one of which, in the Solomon Archipelago, hears 
his name, and returned round tlio Cape of Gootl 
Hope to England, 20th March 1769. His long 
voyage, in a sliip ill-found and unsGaworblijf, mldeil 
much to the geographical knowledge of his time. 
Ho retired from active service in 1794 M'itli the 
rank of rear-adiniral, and died at Southampton, 
21st July 1790. 

Cartesian Devil, Eiviiu, or Boitlb Imi*, is a 
scientific toy named after Descartes. A tall glass 
vessel la nearly filled with ivator, and covered Avith 
an aii'-tiglit piece of bladder or india-ruhher. In 
and on the water floats a Hinall hollow figure, with 
a liolo near tins top, partly filled Avitli air ami partly 
Avith water. When the cover of the glass is pressed, 
tlio air beneath is coinpveased and AA'atcr outers the 
floating liguvo (so jus to bring the air in it to the 
same uegreo of compression ), and tho fignio sinks 
in the water, not rising again till the pressure is 
removed.— For tlio CAH'msiAN Fhilosopiiv, see 
Dkroau‘1’1!:.s. 

Carthage, a city on tho north coast «)f Africa, 
tho capital or one of tlio great oini>iv6s of tho 
ancient Avovld. It Ava.s situated on a peninsula at 
tho north-east cornor of tho region now known as 
Tunis, and was founded, most tivobably about tho 
niiddlo of tho 9th century li.o., by Phcenicians 
AA'lio oamo oiblior from Tyre or fr<»u tho Tyrian 
sottlomont of Utica. Tho Ciirthaglnians avovo 
thus of yoiiiitie origin. They were an ofVslioot 
from tho Caiinanltcs who occupied Palestine he- 
foro tho JcAviflh invasion, aim whose language 
Avas closely akin to Ilolnow. Tho name Car- 
thago is a coimptinn of Kirjatit, tho Canaanite 
word for a town, which occurs in Sciipture in such 
nanios as Kirjath-Hnal and Kivjath-Jeanm, The 
city, called Cartlnlgo by the Uomans, and KarchCdon 
by tho Greeks, was kiiOAvii to its OAvn inhabitants 
as Kirjath-Hiuleshath, or tho Now Town, to dis- 
tiiigiiish it cither from Tyro or from tho earlier 
Plminiciau colony of UUca. It» history may bo 
diA’ideil into three periods — the period before fiOO 
n.C., when tho first treaty was concludwl Avith 
Koine I tho period of tho Grroeo-l’liajiiician Avam 
ill Sicily ; and tho period of tlio Panic Avars, from 
2G4 B.c. to 140 II. c. 

Of tlie city's rise to poAvev and opulence nothing 
is knoAvn. It docs not coiiio within view of the 
liistoviaii until ttio 6th cenlniy n.c., when it 
appears as centre of a gieat commerce and the 
capita! of oxtoiiHivc doiniiiions, incluiling part of 
the north const of Africa, Sardinia, part of Sicily, 
and probably Malta. Corsica U'as neejuired about 
the elofio of tho ccntiiiy. A hegemony aa'ob estab- 
lished ever Utica, Ilaavumotum, Hippo, and the 
otlier Plicciiicinn cities in Africa, from Avhich a 
money triluitc Avas rocoivod, Avhilo a tribute in 
kind Avas exacted from the neighbouring African 
tribe.s. Be.si(lo.s pure Canaanites, tho Uartliaginiaii 
population included a largo iiumber of Lihy- 
Phccnieians, or linlf-hreecls, the ollspring of unioiiH 
of Pluciiiciaiis and Africans, Thaso linlf-hrecdH 
Avero regarded with keen jealousy by the rulers of 
the^ city, and tho famous expedition of Hanuo, 
which took place, aa far as can be nseortnined, 
towards the eloao of the 0th century B.a, was 
Abtod out to transport them to distant settlements. 
Tliere is in the library of Heidelberg n Greek manu- 


script termed tho ‘Pcriplna’ (or ‘Circumnaviga- 
tion’), Avlticli is said to be a translation of the 
account «f his voyage placed by Haiiiio in the 
temple of Moloeli at Carthago. According to this 
naiTativo, Haniio sailed beyond tlio Pillaia of Ilor- 
cnles; founded cities of tho Liby-PlKonicians; made 
liis Avay up ‘a great river called Chrotos’ (prob- 
ably the ocnogal); and after having 'sailed by 
streams of lire,' eanio to ‘a hay which is called tlio 
Houtlici'ii Horn,’ and Avhich him been identified Avil h 
Sherboro Sound, to the sontli of Sierra Leone. 
Scarcity of provisions prevented him from sailing 
farther to the south, (See Mer, Mimoirc finr Ic. 
Pirijtle eVJIannon, Paris, 18S5.) About tho sanio 
time Hiniilco is said to luivo ()X))lovod parts of tlio 
northern coasts of Europe, but regarding this voyago 
AA’c have no trustworthy iiifonnatioii. In 52f) li.P. 
Carthago Avould in all likelihood havo been dostroyod 
by Caiiilij'ses but for tlic refusal of the PlKxmioians, 
Avho formed part of liis licet, to act against their 
kinsmen. By tho first tieaty hetAvecn (Javbliagc ami 
Koiiio (bOD H.C.) the Homans wore restricted from 
sailing beyond tlio Fair Promontory ()ivobaldy 
Capo Bon)— a provision probably designed to ex- 
I cludo them from .Spain, Avitli Avhieh (Javtlmge luvd 
I a great commerce — Avliilo tho Carthaginians were 
forbiililen to injure any Latin city, oven tlimigli it 
should not happen to be sulijcet to Homo. A later 
treaty, of Avliich tho exact dato is uiiknoAvn, im- 
poseu liarder conditions on tlio Homans, wliom it 
aobarred from trading in Africa anil Sardinia, while 
it pormittcil the Cartliaginians to attack Latin cities 
not under Homan rnlo. It forbade them, hoAvovor, 
to make any settlement in Italy. 

From the beginning of tho IHli century n.d. to tho 
(late of tho city’s downfall, tlio history of Cartluvgo 
is tho history of a strngglo for Bnproinaey hotwwm 
tho Semitic ami tho Aryan races— a etnigglo waged 
first by the Canaanite and tlio Greek, ami thou by 
tho Canaanite and tho Homan, The Grioeo* 
Phuiiiician Avars avovo fought for Iho possession of 
Sicily, an island only a hundred miles distant from 
Carthago, ami ‘tlic natural bridge hetwoiin Italy 
and Africa.’ On tho outhroak of tho Persian war, 

. the Carthaginians dotcniiinod to annex Sicily at a 
; time when its (beck colonists could rooeivo no aid 


I Lignriaim, anid — but probably witli oxaggoratimv— 
to havo immVmvod 5100,900 mon. Goltm of SA’raeuso, 
with 55,000 men, mot the invaders at llimora, 
whore Haiiilleav avus slain and his army out to 
pieces. Tliis great victory is said to have bomi 
Avon on the same day as tho liattle of Haiaiuis. 
SoA'cnty years elapsed boforo tho Carthaginians 
roncAved the strngglo. In 410 ii.o. nmmibal, a 
graiidsou of Haniilcar, iiivadod 8ioily Avith 100,(100 
men, and after nniHsacring tho people of Solinus, 
captured liimcra, and there olJbrod up !l(l()() oaptivos 
as an c.Kpiatory sacrillco to tho spirit of Hamilcar. 
Another cxpoiUbioii avus despatched from (Jartliago 
ill 406 II.C., ami in SOB n.c. Ifimileo liloiikadod 
Syracuse, the last of tins great Ilolliinu! cities in 
the island Avliich remaiiiod uncominorcil, But 

r oatileiicc having broken out among tho bosiegovs, 
lionyshia, tho tyrant of Syracuse, fell upon their 
camp, ami only a fragment of tlicir army osoaiiod 
If) Africa. Tho Htvugglo Avciit on until tho iloatli of 
Dionysius, success inclining now to one siilo, iioav 
to the other. Thon tlicro Avn.s poaoo for lAvonly 
years, during which the power of Cartilage steadily 
waxed ill Sicily. So forniidablo did slio lino.onio, 
that in 344 the .Syracusans appealed to Corinth, 
Uicir mother-city, for aiti against hor. Tlio ( ’ov- 
inthians sent them 700 morocnavios uiidor Tiinolcon. 
With 6()0() men Timoleou routed a ho.sb of 70,000 
Carthngiiiiiuis as they woro attempting to cross 
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the vivor CmnonBus (33i) n.c.); a second Greek 
victory followed j and tlie tide of Semitic invasion 
was roiieci hack. Carthago sued for ponce, and the 
contest was not renewed until 309 n.o., when 
Syracuse, under the rule of the tyrant Agathooles, 
■u'fts I’O/ifc hy civil dissensions, Hard pressed at 
home, AgathooloH formed the audaciouH design of 
falling upon Cni-tlrngo while her forces wore 
mainly in Sicily. _ Eluding the Cartliagininn ileot, 
ho landed in Africa, gained victory after victory, 
and carried the war u’p to the walls of Cartilage. 
Rut his pro.senco hoing urgently required in Syra- 
cuse. Jio hud to leave iiis son Avchagatliufi in charge 
of tins army. Arehagatlins proved incompetent. 
On the return of his fatlier a mutiny broke out; 
Ag/ifc)»»clos /lod to Sicily, and his troop, s made 
jHiatio with Carthago. The (rrmco-Pluunician wars 
came to an end M’itli tho Sicilian eampaigns of 
I'yrrhiiH, king of Epirus. That monarclij one of the 
greatest gonorals of antiquity, projected tlio con- 
quest j)f Carthago, but wasted his strength in a 
futilo eontt;st with Komo, and after leading the 
Greeks of Sicily u'ith varying fortune against the 
Cartliaginians, was forced to quit tho island in 
27« n.o; 

Tho lirst of whatai'o known, from the Latin word 
rmiicus, ‘riuimician,’ as tho Punic Wans began in 
264 n.o. Tho conquest of Southern Italy by lloiuo 
had hroughb face to face tlio two rivals for supro- 
niacy in tho Mediterranean world. The Mamer- 
bines, a body of Campanian moreennrios who luul 
served under Agathocles, sought ami obtained 
Roman aid agaUint Syracuse and Cartilage. 'I'iie 
Homans won twi) great sea- fights at Myhe (200 
n.c.J and at Ecnomus (256 n.o.), and Ecgulus 
carricil tho war into Africa, whore ho wna defeated 
and his army almost annihilated by the Cartha- 
ginians under the comiiiand of tho Spartan Xan* 
tippuH (255 n.o.). In Sicily the Romans wore for a 
time haflled by tlio consuinmato gonoralshiu of tlio 
great Ilamilcar Ravea, who dolled all oltorts to 


great liamilear imvca, wiio aoiied ail oitorts to 
dislodgo him from tho stronghold of Eryx. Rut 
lie received no juleqnato support from Caithage, 
and a naval victory won by Romo at the Algate.s 
Islands brought tho war to a close in 241 n.o. 
(!!arthago gave tip all claim to Sicily, and paid 
au imlemiiity of nearly £800,000. Rut Haiiiflcar 
marolictl out from Eryx witli all tlio lioiiours of 
war. The (varthaginian niorcoiiaries then mutinied, 
and ivoi'o siijiportoil bj’ tlio Libyan trihoa. After a 
bloody struggle which lasted from 241 to 230 n.c.. 
tho rebellion was crushed by Ilamilcar. That 
groat general then determined to Iniild up an 
omidre in Spain M’hioh would compensate for tho 
loss <if Sicily and furnish an adinivahle recruiting 
ground in tho struggle with Rome,_ of which ho 
foresaw tlie renowai. Ho crossed into Spain in 
230 n.o., and heforo his death in 229 n.c. ho had 
by arms and diplomacy extended tho sway of 
Carbiiago ovci’ a great part of tlic peninsula. His 
work was ably carried on by his son-in-law, Has- 
drnbal, who wa.s remavkahly successful iu con- 
ciliating tlio Spaniards. Hasdrubal was assassin- 
ato(i in 221 n.C., wlion Carthago hold ail Spain up 
to tlio Elu'o. 

On the death of IIa.sdvubal tho troops clio.se a-s, 
tboir loadoj' Hanniljal, tho son of Hnmilcar, tJio ; 
greatest of all the Carthaginians, and ‘ tho greate.st 
captain tliab tho world has .seen.’ In 210 n.c. 
Hannibal cajiluved the town of Saguiitnm, a 
city in alliance with Rome. Tho Romans, who j 
lia<l long been jealous of the progress tlicir rivals , 
liad miule in Siiain, thereupon declared that the 
treaty iva.s brolcan, and the Second Punic_ War 
began. That war is in this u'ork dealt witli in tho 
articles rLvNNiHAi/ and Roue. It was, as Arnold 
lias said, the war of a man with a nation ; no other 
wav shows so impressively what the genius of a 


single Jimn can acliieve. Tho campaigns of Hauni- 
hal arc the ino.st wonderful in all histoiy, Hcj'o, 
however, it must sullico to say that bo led bis men 
from the Ebro to Italy ; that he had himself in a 
great measure to create the far inferior force.s with 
which, in battle after battle, at the Tieitms and the 
Treliia, at Tvasimenus and at Canmu, he broke 
and_ drove the legionaries, the heat soldiers of the 
ancient world ; that lie brouglit Home to tlie verge 
of ruin, and that liis victories would, in all likeli- 
hood, have lieeu crowned by her capture had he 
been duly supported from homo. Rut his country- 
men wore uuivorthy of the great Carthaginian, 
After having maintained liimsdf in Italy for lifteeu 
years, ho was recalled in 203 ii.c. In 202 B.c. 
riiWius Coniclius iScipio invaded Africa ami won 
tho battle of Zania. Pence was then concluded. 
The Cm'thnginiaus were forbidden to make war on 
any state without permission of the Romans. They 
wore compelled to give up all war-ships except ten, 
and to pay an indenmity of ten thousand talents 
and au annual tribute of two hundred. 

In the years lietAi’cen tiio Seconil and tlie Third 
Punic Wars, Massinissa, king of Numidia, made 
repeated agginssions on Carthage. T)io Cai'tha- 
ghiiaiis a{)25caled in vain foi‘ justice to the HomaMs, 
who had resolved on the de.sti-uction of the city, 
and who declared war in 149 B.c, Caithngo fell in 
140 B.c. It u’as taken by Publius Cornelius Scipio 
i'Emilitiiius after a siege of two years. E’or six 
day.s tlio fighting went on in the streets of the city, 
tlie people, mon and women, defending their houses 
ivitli a tierco determination whicJi jeealls the resist- 
ance of the Jews in the siege of Jenisalem by Titus. 
Tho city M’as razed to the ground, and tho country 
hoenme a Roman province. At the time of tho siege 
Carthago is said to have had 700,000 inliabitants. 

Cartilage was to rise again as a Roman city, but 
her capture by Scipio closes her history as the 
capital of a Plimnicitui state arid the centre of a 
vanished civilisation. Our knovdedge of that 
civilisation is meagi-o and vague in the extreme. 
Ami it must be ronieiubeved that what we do know 
of Carthago is derived from her iniplacablo enemies. 
To the Greeks the Carthaginians seem to have 
been more reinignant than any other ‘barbarians.’ 
Witii the Romans ‘ Piicenician ' was synonymons 
with all that is cruel and treacherous. Yet, were 
it not for Greek and Homan writei's wo should 
know Jiotliing of Cartliagininn hlstmy. In rending 
that history, wide allowance imiBt be made for the 
fact that 110 Carthaginian version of it has come down 
to us. Still, even when that is done, it is hardly 
possible to follow with sympathetic interest the 
fortunes of Carthage apart from those of the great 
family of Rarca. Her people were bold anti skilful 
sailors, and the most indnstrious and enterprising 
of merchants. She produced several men of high 
practical ability, and one man of incompai’able 
military genius. Rut lier people liad not the 
qualities of an imperial race. A nation of tradera, 
tiiey trusted in ^^’ar principally to merceiinries ; it 
ivas seldom tliat native Carthaginians, save in Limes 
of aoiito peril, foi-nied any consicleinble part of tlie 
army. Their rule was jieculiaiiy oppressive, and 
tlieii’ subjects were at all times ready to rise against 
them. In tho struggle with the Greeks they oom- 
inittecl tho bloodiest atrocities, Their civilisation 
seems to have been wholly materials they had 
apparently no artistic genius; their religion was 
tlio most hideous over practised by a people emerged 
from barbarism. Their overtlirow by Rome was, 
it can hardly bo doubted, a gain to mankind.^ Still, 
it must never be forgotten that it was in this 
strange Cannanito people, ‘ alone of barbarian , 
nations, that Greece and Italy found _renl instruc- 
tors, worthy rivals iu commerce, policy, and war- 
fare’ (Freeman). 
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Liko otkov CaiuiMutviS, tliu Cavlhaghiians ya'ac- 
tised a homlilo form of lu'c-a’oiHliip. Their chief 
god wuH Moloch or Raal-Hamnion, who rojireseiited 
the dcisti'iictivo p()M’or of the .sun. Tn his teinjdo 
tliero hurncd a funmco into which hnnuui vietiiim 
were cnsb. Thosci wore generally oaptiyo.s taken in 
war, hut ill tiinoM of extrouio iioril nativo Carttia- 
giitiaiis wore also stieriticod i when Agatlioelos _he- 
sieged the city, it is said that ‘200 ehildroii belonging 
to the iiol)le.sb families were slain to projiitiate the 
god. The luooit-^oddess, Askitaroth, the Crook 
Astarto, was wor.sliipiied nndor the naino of Taiiist. 
Melicavb, wlio (‘orvesponded to Uie ( Jrook Hercules, 
was lield in spooiiU honour, and niisHions ivitli ollbr- 
iiigs wore sent at regular intervals to lii.s groat 
tciniilo at Tyro. A sea-god, wliom llio (ircoks 
idcntiliod M’itli Poseidon, was in all jirolmhility the 
same as the Philistine Jish-god Dagoii. Another 
deity named li-smun soonis to liavn presided over 
Uealing. Koligums Imuouvs were paid to deified 
lieroos ; Lo cortaiii goiiii or spirits; to various 
aninials-— among thoni tlio lion, the hull, and the 
scipent— and to several of the Crock divinities, 
with wlioiu tho Carthaginians hocaine aeipiaiiitod 
in Sicily. There dues iiot appear to have Ihieii an 
(irdor o/ priests, tlio saerilicial vitos hoiiig performod 
liy tile generals and tho ])riucipal nmgistratos. 

Tlie constitution was oligarcliical. The two chief 
niagistiutc.s were eallod hy tho lloiiians Nuff'etcn, 
n corruption of a Canaan i to word covrosnond'nig to 
tho U ohrow or, ‘ judges.’ The siiirotcs 

wore clioson from the incinhei's of certain distin- 
guished families, Tho tenure of ollico is uiioertaiii ; 
some sooin to liavo boon elected amnnilly, others for 
lifoj but they could not lead an army or a licet 
unless specially appointed to tho eomiimnd. The 
HOiiato contained an imiev council of a Imiulred, 
which 9001I1S to liaveliccii tho chief exeeutive power 
in the state, It exercised a jealous suporvifiioii 
over the generals, who had on rotiirniiig to the city 
to Hubiuio rcjjorts of all their (vaiisactions to its 
moinljor,s. Tbero was also nii iissomhly of the 
])eoiile, whicli seoins, however, to liave ‘had very 
.sliglib political inlliicnco. According to Aristotle, 
the state odiidalH wore unpaid. So far as can be 
useertained, justice was iuliuinistercd Iry special 
courts. The oligareliy .seems to have heeji invari- 
ably rout into factions, and corruj)tion was rife 
during at leant the. lattw \u!vukI et Carthagiviiau 
history. An iinmeii.se revenue was neees.sary to 
maintain the navy and inerconavics. It was 
drawn from heavy customs duties levied on 
imjxirtcd go<i<ls, from the tribute i>ai(l hy other 
Pho!nieiui\ cities and the Huhjeet African tvil>eH, 
and from rich mino.s worked by tlie static in Corsica 
and Spain, The contribnlions in kind were 
juirtly transmitted to Cavthnge, jiartly stored 
up in tlie pvovince.s for tho service of tiic army. 
Tno state could without dilVicnlty send out a force 
of 100,000 troops. Tho fleet which was defeated 
at .Eonoiuus iiiimbored 950 ships, and had 150, OUf) 
moil on hoard. 'Die eonimevee of Carthago was not 
conlined to the Mediterranean jiortH. Her ships 
sailed as far west at least as the Azores, as Ear 
north as llritain and tho Ikdtic ; and she cariicil 
on an immen.se trade with the interior of Africa, 
Home of her caravans jui-slicd acims tlio Haliara to 
the basin of the Niger ; others journeyed regu- 
larly betweeu 'I’holies, in Egypt, and the Strait of 
Gibraltar, following a route with fixed stations for 
hal ting, wliich are carefully std down hy Herodotus, 
Slaves, gold, ivory, and jn'oeious stones were the 
staple of tho African trade. ‘Wine, cattle, iron, 
fruit, ikc. were imported from tho Mediterranean 
countries. Spain and Sardinia furnished silver ; 
Corsica, slaves; Hritain, tin and copper; thoPaltic, 
amber. A considoralilo overland trade was carried 
on through Spain with the Gallic tvibcR, as the 
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ilassiliaus would not allow tvadhig stations to bo 
estahlislied on the Houtliern coast of <bui!. 

The Carthaginians liud no aptitude for urt—cveii 
their coins boar the inipres.s of Grook design and 
workinaiiship — and if they luul a literature it lia.s 
perished. When the city ■was taken by Scipio, tho 
contents of its librarie.s, wliich may have been 
lu'incipally Greek worlvS, were dispersed and lost. 
A single hook, a treatise on agriculture, ascrihed 
to one Mago, was preserved and translated into 
Latin hy order of the Uonian sonatc. (hcero 
speaks of this work {Dc lie limliea) as being in his 
day tlic .standard aiitliority on itHsuhjeet. Hiiiiilco 
is said to liavo written an account (>l‘ liis voyage to 
the north-westorn shores of Europe, and, aircording 
to Livy, Hannibal wrote a history of liis own cam- 
paigns. A cofrti])t fortn of tho Carthaginian or 
Caiiaanite languago was spoken in parts of North 
Africa in tlie ilays of Augnstino, wlio was struck 
by the close vesoiublance which it hove to llehrcw. 

‘Home twenty years after the destruction of 
Carthage, Cains (fracehus imdeavoured to found a 
llonian colony on her site. Tliis scheme, which at 
Eir.st ended iii‘ failure, vvas carricil out hy Augustus, 
in accordauce %vitb the iuteutvoimef dulius Civsav. 
Ill tlie lid century A.l>. the now Cartliapm had 
become one of the chief cities of tho empire, lb 
figured couMideuously iu eeelesiastieal history, being 
the .scene of several important couiieils ami synods, 
At a church eonforence held there in '111 .\,]). the 
su)tprcssion of tlie Doiiatists was decreed ; and the 
I’olagian heresy was condemmid by a comieil of 
Cartlume held in dlH A.li. The city, which was 
Hoized In' Genseric in 439 A.D., became the capital 
of the Vandal kingdom of Africa, and ' after an 
interval of six centuries, tlie lleets that issued from 
tho port of Cavthago again claimed tho onipirc of 
the Mediterranean’ {Gihliou). The Vandal king- 
dom was overthrown hy Bolisarius, -ivlio took f 'ar- 
thage in 533 A.i)., and iiaineil it Justiiiiana. Tho 
city, which Heracliiis at one tinio ju’oposcil to 
make the capital of tho empire, was destroyed hy 
tlie Arabs under Ilassaii, governor of Egypt, who 
eoiuiucred part of Northern Africa, for the Calif 
Abd-al-Mclik in (592A)8 A.i). 

For tho legendary history of (hrthage, see the 
article Dido. 

Seo tho liistoriiiB of Arnold, Gioto, niul J^roiniiimai ; 
UoRWovUi Huiilb’s wUidvahle <,'<o’f/i((;a: tout </ic (Atvdut.' 
flinians (1879) : the lliHtoril of Art in J‘li(i;niv,iii ami her 
l)e}wnlcHi'.ics, liy G-. I’on-ot nml (I. (hiiiiiez, traiiHlalod 
by W. Annstroiig (J8S.5}; Diiviiis, Oarthaiir. am! Inr 
lianiiina (18(U): Jloniiulunb, JliMoirr. tVAiiihal (I’uriH, 
1870-7H); ProfoKsor Ghiirdi, (Jitv/hai/c^or (ho JCmnirc of 
Africa (1880) ; and the {’oogiuphicitl IrcatisuM of lloiuvn. 
Among ancient writor.s, tho chief iiutlun itio.s on Ourthiigo 
are Polyhiiis, Diodorus WiouliiH, and Livy. PlimhnrtH 
SahanuM is a vivid jneturo of anciout Ciirtlmgiiiian 
life, niarvollouKly learned in details, niul illumined with 
genius. 

Carthasv* Capd, a headland of North Afviim, 
jiiLLing out into blio Mcditevruiiean, in 3(i‘’ 5*2' N. 
iat., lO” 22' E, long., with traces of biui auoioub city 
of Carthage to tlie north of tlio 'ruuls lagoon. 

Cai'thag'V/iia. Heo OAirrAaKNA ; and for Car- 
tliageiia Bark, see CiNOllONA. 

€ai‘tliaiiHiiC, or CAirriiAMDiNK. The dye so 
called is ohtained hy a chemical proeess from Cur- 
thamns tmctorian, or Siilllower (<i.v.|, in erystals 
■wliich are insoliihle in water, slightly soliil’ile in 
ether, and whicli with alcoliol readily form a purple- 
red solution. When newly prcciiiitated, cartlminine 
immediately and pormaiusTitly attaelios itself to 
cotton or silk (hut nob to wool), remiiriiig no 
mordant. It dyo.s the fahrio a lino rial, wliioh is 
clianged to yellow on tho addition of alkalies, and 
may be roburned to red again on being treated 
witii ncklB. 'rhe sadlewev contains about '5 per 
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cHiib. of (Jin-Uiatnine, aiul iUho (iLout 25 ifor (jent. of 
a yellow colouviiig matter called fiafIlo%YOi‘-yollow, 
wltieli, howevci', is of no value in dyeing. 

Oui'MlilsiilllSt a luomistic order whicli owes 
its origin to St Jiriino, who retired in J086 rvitJi 
six eoinpanions to the solitude of La Chartreuse 
(([.v.—lieiieo the namo), where they built lievmi- 
iuges, wore rude garments, and lived noon vego- 
tables and eoarso bread. In 1134 tlio lifth prior, 
(hiigo, comjKtsed a body of rules, callc»l the 
Statutd (ruigonia or (JansuctiitUncs UurUtsiw, but 
they have l)ooii often cliangcd. After 1176, when 
tlio_f»r<l<)r i'(ieoiv<!<I jiapal approhation, it oxtondeil 
rapidly. It dates from 1180 in lingland, where the 
name of Chartreuse was corrupted into Charter- 
houses (q.v,), The CarthuHians wove dividwl into 
two elas.soa, fatliors (/j£dm)andlirotluivs(cowucm). 
I'iaeh oeoiipied a separato coll, with a bed of straw, 
a pillow, a woollen coverlet, and the means of 
manual labour or of writing. They loft thoir cell, ' 
even for meals, only on festivals and on days of tJie ! 
funeral of a brother of the order. Thrice a week 
they fasted on bread, water, and salt, and tlioi-e 
were several lengtliened fasts in the year. .VTo.sh 
wiw forldddon at all times, and wine, unless mixed 
with _wat(!r, Unbroken silence, o.xcnpt on rare 
occasions, unis oitforeed, as well as frequent prayer 
and night-watdiiiig. Tlie.'io austcritio.s woie eon- 
tinned, with little modilicatloii, by the modorii 
flarthusians. The order at one time counted 
l(i provinces, and boasted some of the most 
magnilieont eonvonts in the world— ns La (irando 
tMiartrouHo, noarOronuldo, and Certasa, near Pavla. 
Tliojf Avoro given to lio.spitality and works <jf 
eluirity, and wore f)u the A\'holo better educated 
tliaii tiio «ioridi(ianl orders. Their principal seats 
wore in Italy, Fniueo, and Switzerland 5 but they 
havci shared the fate of tlio otlier monastic establish- 
luontH, and tliolr convents are now for the most 
jiarb solitudes indoed. — The Cartliiislau nuns arose 
at Halotto, on the Kliono, in Franco, about 1221). 
Tlioy followed the viilos of tlio Carthusian monks, 
bub with soiuo initigntions, of wtiich the most 
notablo is that blioy have a common refectory. 

Oai'itClS JAoquus, a French navigator, born at 
St Malo, Slab Dccombor 1404, between 1034 and 
1041 made tlirco voyages of discovery to North 
America (see Uanada). Ho returned to St Malo, 
whore ho Hooms to liavo settled, but the date of his 
death is unlcnown. 

€avlilag;<b or GlilSTl.li, is a (irm elastic sub- 
slaneo, of a pearly wliUoiio.ss, presontbig to the 
uuairled oyo a uniform and liomogciicous appear- 
ance. Carlilagos may bo divided into tho Uni- 
porari/ and tlio Tlio temporary car- 

tilages are Mubstitiitcs forboiio in tho earlier periods 
of life, and after a certain lime becomo ossified. 
At birth tho e.vtreniitic.s and Jargor eniine«ces of 
the long lionos and the margins of tho Hat bones 
are still carlilugiiimis, and tliis cartilage does not 
aitogetliov disappear till tho period of puberty. 
T’he permanent eavtilngcs arc cither artmilar or 
non-urticular. A rUadur cartilages avo attached to 
tho oxtromities of bones, and enter into the forma- 
tion of joints. Non-articular cartilages are usually 
more lloxiblo than the nrtieniar. Tiiey are some- 
times attached to bones to lengthen them out, m, 
for iiistaneo, tho costal or rib cartilages Avhioh form 
a consulerablo part of the framework of tho thorax, 
and iinjiart elasticity to its Avails. They are 
present in tho nose, tho auditory canal, and the 
Eustachian tube. In other cases they fonii the 
basis of distinct organs, a.s tho larynx, tiie trachea, 
and tho eyelids. Tho physical properties of car- 
tilages, esjiGcially their elasticity, resisting power, 
and incapability of extension, arc such as to fit 
them admirably for the functions Avhicli they have 
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to perform in tho aniuml ccunomy. Sec Cell, 
Bonk, Larynx; and for the chemical constitu- 
enta, sec _ Gelatin and Glu'I'Ejt. Cartilage is 
liable to iiiHammation, to ulceration, and to ossi- 
fication; for the dlscaae.s of tlie larynx, see that 
article. 

Cartllagill011.s Fislics, a ilcaignation Avliich 
may bo usemlly restricted to that sub-class of fishes 
to Avhicli sharks and slcatc.s belong, and to Avhich 
the technical titles of Elnamobranchii and Chon- 
dropteryrii are usually apjilicd. It is true that 
tho «lonble-bvcatIiing Dipnoi and niaiiv of tlio 
Ganoids are hi great part cartllagiiirnis, but tliere 
is 110 possibility of confusing eitliev of these sub- 
classCvS AAdtli the Elasmobraiichs. The primitive 
laucelefc (Ampliioxus), and the i'oiuid-moiitli.s, or 
Cyelostomata (Haglisli and Lamprey), are also 
cartilaginous, but tiiese form eiasses by themselves, 
tuid in nowise deserve the title of fishes. 

General 67«nim'fc)«.~In tlieso loAvest fishes, then, 
the skolctou is gristly or cartllagiiious, and tlie 
teeth and Hcalc.<« are (ulth the exception of slight 
hints in tlio vertebral colunm) tlie only bony 
structures. The skin iieam .skin-teeth {dermal 
deiiti(do,s) or tho so-called plncoid .scales, tipped 
A\ith enamel, cored with tooth-substance or dentine, 
and l>a.seil with lioiie. There is no gill-cover (oper- 
culuin ) over tlio gills, and the slits noin the tlivoat, 
usually fiA'c in mini her, open directly to the exterior, 
The gill-iilnmeiits ure attached to eitlier side of the 
imrtitioiis between the gill-slits. An antei ior gill- 
slit, abend of tho usual live, usually opens on tho 
dorsal surface liehind tho eye, lionvs only a trace of 
a gill, ami is known as tho spiracle. Tho ventricle 
of the heart has an anteriur contiaotilo portion, 
kiiou'tt as the cou/ai arU/iosus, u'liich leads on into 
tho vessel taking impuro blood to the gills. The 
hind-fhm are nituated far back, and bear accessory 
clasping organs in the inaWs. Tlic intestine has a 
spiral fold runiiiiif' down it iiitornally, known as the 
‘spiral valvo.’ The air-bladder is almost ahvays 
entirely absent, but rudimenUs of it arc gumetimes 
seen. Tho eggs are usually laid in horny , coses, 
such as the mermaid's pnrau of the skate ; but not 
a fcAv forms are viviparous — that is to say, the ogga 
develop ill tlio ovidiicta The eml)vyu.s bear ex- 
ternal gills. The Elosniobranehs are marine, and 
voraciously cartiivorotw in their diet. 

ilMory.—Xho cartilaginous fishes arc undoubt- 
edly tlio most primitive existing forms, and are of 
special interest uii tliat account. The cartilaginous 
nature of tlicir intomal skeleton Avns obviously 
uuHuiteil for fossil preaervation, and thus their 
earliest records are limited to the bony scales and 
teeth. The oldest trocoa are found in the Upper 
Sihiriitn, and are prccmled by the armoured ganoid 
Ptemspis. They are scanty in the Devonian, but 
profuse in the CariKmiferous, and becomo pre- 
domiiiaHt among fishe.^ in the Jiii'/)S.sic peiuofl, 
Tlioy retain tills ascendency tlivoughout Tertiaiy 
times. A shark ( Glilaiuydosckcluis ) from J apaneso 
waters may be fairly ranked as the oldest living 
typo of llshes. It has pronged teotli like the ‘ craci- 
odonts ’ of the Middle Devonian, an anterior mouth, 
two doraal nostrils, a large free opercular fold, six 
gill-clefts, and a slightly lient-up asyminotiical tail, 
it has been lately described by Garniati {Jiidl, jVm. 
Comp. Zool. Hai'vard, xii.), and its anoiont aifinities 
inA'cst it Avitb peculiar interest, 

Classification . — Of liA'ing forms about 285 species 
are knoAvn, refomble to some G6 genera. A 
divergent ottshoot fmm the main tribe is represented 
by the' Holocepliali (Avith a Biiigle gill opening' and 
jaAvs firmly fixed to the skull], and including tho 
tAvo genera Chimnira (King of the Herrings) and 
CallovliynchuB. All the other members of the sub- 
class have 6 to 7 gill-oponings and jaAvs movably 
attached to tho skull. They are often dosignoited 
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Plaj^tostoniata, or croys-moutlioil, for tho nioiitli lies 
as a tmiisvoiso slit on fclio uiuler siilo of tlio liefttl. 
Tliov aro coiiveniontly distingiiishml into two hu 1>- 
oi'dura— («) Holacluiidei— sliavk'liko forms, lUid (A) 
Biitoidoi— skutc-liUcj forma. In tho former tlio mil- 
opciiiiifi.s are lateral, iiiul tlm hody Mioro or loss 
cylimbical ; in tho lattcv the giU-opornnKH ate 
ventral, and tho body llattenod. SharltH, <lo«j-lish, 
inonk-fi.sh or iingcMish, illuHtrato the lirafc mih- 
ordorj ukales, ray», torpcdos, and sthiy-rays, tho 
second. 

CavtojjrapUy* Soo Map. 

Cartoon (Ital. carionc, ‘ pantolmnMl ; ’ fi’om 
Lilt, r.harfa, ‘ papor*). In tlm flue arts a carhmn ia 
a do.si”!! 011 Btroiiff ]iapDr of tho fnU size of a work 
to 1)0 iiftorwardH oxoeutoil in fiiisco, oil colour, or 
tajiGstry j and propared in order that tho artist 
iiifiy atljuBt tlio draiviii^f and ooinposition of Ills 
siilijiiot wlioro aUoratioiis can he readily eHoctod. 
Tho dc!si[^n vvlicti complokod is transferred, hy 
tracing' or pouiudiij,', to tho suifacso (hially to be 
M'orkod on. Tlio most fainou.s cartoons are thaso 
of Riipiuiol (<i.v.), now at 8imtU ICuiiaiugteu ; ‘The 
ihitflo of tlio Standard,’ by Looimnlo da Viiioi; 
ami ‘Soldioi-B attacked wliilo Bathing,’ hy Micluujl 
Angolo. Tho two bxst-nainod have imnshcd, but 
tlioir ooinposition has heon in-osorvod in engraviiius. 
Tho fiill-pugo polillwal skoteliOH in PmeJi aro called 
cartoons. 

Cartouch (l''r. cartoucko, Itiil. earlomOf *a 
roll of paper;’ mHi'idtjc is a mere corraptum), 
formerly a nanio for a' portable wooden caao for 
bolding cannon-balls or niHKkot-lmllot.s. A gnn 
cnrtimcli now means meioly a watorpnwf canvas 
casQ for holding tho cartridges of anold Imttory, 
011(3 to each ainninnitum-box. The cartridge-box 
cavi iocl by tho soldiers nsod to be called a eavtouch 
in England, and still is in Franco. 

Clavtoiiclic, the name given by Chnmpollion 
to the ox’als on nioiniinonts and in papyri on wliicli 
tho hioroglyiihio cliaractors for the names of Egyp- 
tian kings ave iiiHcvihed. In avcUitecUu-e, cartouche 
signilioH a ialilot, either for oriniinent or to roeeivo 
an inscription, so forniod a.s to rcsoinhlo a sheet of 
paper or pavebmont, with tiio edges and emfe roiled 
lip. Tlio sanio term is applied bo modillions, or 
brackets supporting a cornice, mid, in horiildry, to 
! tlio oval esdutchoon of an cccloatastic. 

CaiTi'idgCj a cylindrical cuko eontaining biie 
powder cUargii only in tUo caiio of Camum (q.v.), 
but pmvdcr, cap, and shot in that of siiiall-anns ; 
or tho bullet may bo omitted, when it is called 
‘\)lank cartvidgo,' Tiioso for large aro Imgs 
usually of sorgo or llaimol, filled with tho proper 
weight of powder, tied round the neck, and sbrcngth- 
onoil by worsted iioops. In tho lai^'cab eavtridge.s a 
strong stick is placed to give greater strength, and 
fclioso used for drill and salntM liave cases of raw 
silk, because that material does not smoulder. 

I’lio cartridge formerly used with niuzzle-loiuling 
rillo-s was u paper cylinder inclosing tlio powder 
ami bullet uiid greasod outside the latter. To load, 
the end ivas torn or bitten olf, tho powder poured 
into tho bivvvol, and the hnUot, together with the 
pai)0v cai'tridgo-<;a.se, rammed down above it. A 
cartridge for brooch-loading Sinall-ariim (q.v.), ns 

constmctuil in 
1888, is a cylin- 
~ ’ * ' j dor of solid 

brasH, with a 
- - -V strong base, in 
Fig. 1. tlio centre of 

w’liicli is the 

jiercussion avrangenient. Those made of coiled 
uvass have been dUcavded as lieing liable to jam in 
the linrrol. Tho now Enliold-Martiiii rillc has a 
eartriclgo of the form shown in fig. 1, containing, 


liosides the cni», .Sfi gruiiis of powder, and a Bullet 
(q.v.) weighing IWl gi'ains. Belwoeii them is a 
eompmmd wad inch thick, lialf of that thiek- 
nosH being mrdlmanl, next Llio powder, and tho 
other half beeswax, .ho that tlio 
Imre is clcamid out by eaoh (Hb- 'jS>' 
charge. All imidoru nuUtavy rilles I 

have similar cartridges, tlu! actual IP \ 

shape depending upon that of the r 

Chnwhor (ii-v.), tlio caliiive, and I 

tho powder cliavgo. Tlio solid- I I' : 

drawn case being almost imh;- 
strnctiblo, can bo re-(diavgcd and 
cnpjied twenty times, and tlio rilto 
cartridge can be imml with Maeliino 
Giiiifi (q.v.) of tho Hiuiio boro, and 
with cAnniies. 

IHatol or revolver cartridges are 
similar to those for rilles, hut 
sliurtor, and somo of tho smaller 
patterns are ignited dilVonmtly, tho 
Iiaimner striking a liin at tlio Iniso 
«f tho cartridge, which coiituiiiH tho 
fnhiiinate. 

For sporting rillcs of largo bore 
the same cartaidge-caso is generally 
used ns for shot-giinH, tlio linllot 
being spliorical, solid conical, liol* 
low conical, ov explosive. For Huiall- 
horo, or what aro known ns Express 
rilles, one similar to tho Ihilield- 
Martini cartridge, bnb containing 4 
drachms of iiowil(3v, ia used. Tliis 
rillo fires a liglit (270 grains) hollow 
conical Imllet with gieat velocity, 
low trajectory, and iininonso killing || 
power. Fig. 2 shows a section of a A 
••IfiO-inch Ilonry express cartridge 
(full size). 2. 

The cartridge for bveoch loading 
sliot guns is usually a stout cylindi3r of paper witJi 



Fig. 3. — Central-firo Shot Cnrti'Idga SooUon (full sizo). 

a metal base {(ig. 3). Tlio size vario.s with tlio 
calibre, luid they have oithof pin or eontral-flro 
ignition. In America tho ease is often solid lirnsH. 

For Wwj cartridge used in hliiHting with dyua- 
initc and tho like, see Bi,ASTiN(i. 

Oarti’idgc-papcr, a liglit-colouvcd strong 
paper, origiiially manufactured for cartridges, is 
extensively naeil in art, its rough surface buing 
useful for certain kinds of drawing. 

Oartwrig'ht, Ep.mijnd, tlm inventor of tho 
power-loom, was horn in 1743 at Marniiam, Not- 
Unghamshirc. Edncatml at Oxford, lui oldained the 
rectory of (hmdby-’Marwood, Lcicesiei'sliivc {17751), 
whore on his glclic-Iaml lio inadu improvemoiils in 
agrieuUiire. A visit to tlio cottoii-s|iiiming mills 
of Arkwright in Dorhysiiiro diioctcd his atlontion 
to now mcthoils of weaving. Tho result in 1785 
was the powor-looin, an iiigonious though very 
rude macliinc j upon ndiieh, howevoi', ho subso- 
qnoiitly eUected impvovomonts. At .iJoncastor bo 
sot up a factory, in which his powor-loom was usoil, 
but lie met -with .such ilotorminod opjmsitioii, anil 
the expouBc wan so great, tliat he liad to give up 
businesB. A mill sot up at Maiiclic'.Htor with four 
kuudrod of bis powor-toom-s was buriiod down. 
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It was not till tho boginiiiitg of tlio lObh century 
that the poAvcr-loom came into practical nao. In 
1700 Carbwriglib took out a patent for coniWng 
wool, and Hoourcd patents for various other im- 
pixtvoiiKiuts in connection with inannfncturcs. Ho 
<)vc7i joined itoliorfc I'killon in liis expcninents 
for applying steani to navigation, All these 
oUbvts hronght Idiu no direct gain, hut in 1800, 
in coiisideration of tiio heiiclits derived from his 
invontion of the powordoom, government made 
liim a grant of ;C10,000, Cartwright was tho 
author of Rovoval poetical pieceH. He died at 
llastingR, SOtli Oetoher 1823. See Ids Life (18i3). 

Ckli'twriffllf, JoifN, the ‘Father of Reform,’ 
waH l)orn in _17't() of an old Northamptonshire 
family. At oigltbcon lie ontorod tho navy, saw 
sonm Hovvico under Howe, and in 17Q0 was gazetted 
lii'Rt-lioutcnant of tlio Gwcjvas'cy, on the Newfound- 
land Rlation. Ho loturnod in 1770, ami was ap- 
pointed in 1775 inaior to the Notts militia. Ho 
now began to think and write on political ques- 
tionK, attd found liinisclf iiiiablo to take service 
under Ford TIowc in North America. From the 
beginning bo advocated annual parliamonla, vote 
by ballot, and jiianliood snirrago, and throughout 
bw busy life lie advocated witli equal ardour causes 
so diilercjit ns rohn-jn in fanning, abolitimi of 
niavcry, tlio fouiulation of a Valtmua for English 
Hoammi, tlie im|>i'ovoinonb of national defences, 
ami tho iilioi'thiR of Spain and Greece. Cartwriglit 
waH liiicit dilOO for HeiUlioii in 1820. Tie died in 
Loudon, ■23d Sepbombor 1824, Of Cartwrlglit’s 
eighty Itooks and tracts a list is given in his Life 
by Ids iiiceo (182(1). 

Oarf.lvrJfflliti PJiTKn, an omiuent Mothodi-st 
pvoaoliov, horn In Virginia, lab Soptombor 1785, 
WUH ordained in Koutuclcy in 1800, and In 1823 
roinovcd to IlIiiioiH, whore lie labomed for nearly 
half a century. Ho also Rat in tho Rtato legislature 
tlioro. and in 184(1 wiuj defeated by Abraham Lin- 
Oolii 111 an eloctioii for congrcRsman. Admired for 
IUh oloqiionco ami Htrong coinmon sonso, ho was 
also loved for his qimint occontrlcity of mamicr, 
and pofisoHsed great Iiifluouco in his own donomi- 
nation, IIo died near Pleasant Plains, Illinois, 
25th .Septombor 1872. .9eo his Atdohiogix<tihtf 
(1850), and The l^acJiWQ 0 (h Ih-ccichcr {liOwX. I8o0). 

Thomas, Pnrilnn divine, was born 
in lIovtfovdKhiro about 1533. He was compelled to 
quit Cambridge owing to Ids attaclimont to the 
ll<;/<n'iii<fd doctrhiGS, but I'ofcnrned on the death of 
Mary. Ho retired to Iroland (150.5--G7), and after 
Ids return in 1509 bo was cho.son Lady Margaret 
ilivinity profiiRsov. His IcctuiCH hero were tm) 
honestly critical of the polity of the church to he 
accoptaido to tlio chief autlioritios, who, led hy 
\Vldtgift, deprived him of Ids professorsliin, and 
Ruhscipjcntly of his followsldp. Ho travelled on 
tlio Continont, n)jd on Ids return to England in 1572 
ho again hocamo omhioiled with the chnreh anil 
the government, and for his nonconioriiiity anireroil 
imprisoiimont HovomI times. Again obliged to flee 
to the Continent, he was for a tiino iiastor of the 
EiigliHb cliurcli in Antwerp, On his return in 1585 
ho wiiR onco nioi'o coiiimitteil to prison. IIo was 
one of tho most iiillueiitial Puritan teachers of his 
day. Ho died at Warwick, where ho had become 
inaHter of a hospital, 24tli Hccembor 1603. He 
wrote A Confutation of the llheniish Translation, 
Annotations on the Nm Testament, a criticism of 
Ilookor's liedesiastical rolity, and works on Pro- 
Yorbs and tlio Go.spols. 

€ui*llClltC (liUt. carruca), originally an amount 
of land such ns one toiim of eight exon could plough 
ill a .season. It varied in size from 80 to 144 acres. 
Tlio mrw'aqp, ^vas a tax on tho cavucato, first im- 
poseii liy Richard I. in 1198. 
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€ai*iil»auo, a growing port of the Venezuelan 
state of Bermudez, on the nortli coast of the penin- 
sula of Pari«, with a llgbtliOKae and good J'oadstead. 
The surrounding district is fertile, and has mines 
of copper, sulphur, silver, lead, and lignite. Pop. 
(1881)12,389. ^ 

Cams, Jui,iu.s Victor, an eminent zoologist, 
born at Leipzig, 25tli August 1823. Ho studied 
medicine and surgery at Leipzig, furtliev at WiUz- 
burg and Freiburg, and in 1 849 went to Oxford as 
keeper of the museum of comparative anatomy. 

In 1851 ho rotumed to Leipzig, and in 1853 was 
placed in tho chair of Coinjiarntivc Anatomy there. 

In the sunimei's of 1873-74 Cams lectured at Edin- 
burgh for Wy villo Thomson during his absence on 
tlio Chitllengcr expedition. His books are nujuer- 
ous and nil valuable. Most aie elaborate and 
masterly monograplia devoted to particular depart- 
ments of zoologj'j the nioie general books are 
System dcr thienschen Morphologic (1853), Hand- 
bitch der Zoologie (with Gerstiicker, 1863 et 
Geschichtc der Zoologie (1872), Prodromus Fauncs 
Meditcrranea; (1884 d seg,). 

CstiruSf Kari, Gi/stai', a Gei-man scholar, 
physiologist, pliysiciaii, aiul artist, u'as born at 
Leipzig, 3d January 1789. He first lectured on 
comparative anatomy at Leipzig, next on mid- 
wifery nt Dresden, where afterwards he became 
court jrhyslcian and councillor of state, and hero he 
tllcil 28tli July 1860. His house was the meeting- 
place of all tho mo.st distinguished savants and 
artists in Di-esilon. Cams u'joto a vast variety of 
works on anatomy, physiology, and allied subiectB, 
which are all valuable, while some arc both orfalnal 
and striking. In his last yearn lie wrote his Leoetis- 
eriutieriingcn nnd DcnkivurdiyJceiten (4 vols, Leip. 
1806-CC). 

Cnvvnllio. ScePoMnAL. 

€ai>vcM>iillt, Sc© Boat. 

Cavvci*, John, bom about 1575, was the leader 
of tlio Pilgrim Fathers (q.v.b and died at Now 
Plymouth, Mnssachnsotts, in April 1621, withiiiilv'e 
months of their landing. 

OarviU'l'ilkiuuy* a town of the French depart- 
ment of Pas-de-Cahus, 1 1 miles SSW. of Lille by- 
rail. Theio are manufactures of boet-sngar, oil, 
brandy, starch, and linen. Coal is mined near by. 
Pop. (1880)0628. 

ilai’Viligf. Cawing has been from the earliest 
times a reoily twnns of ornamentation, or of ex- 
pressing thought by tracing it in lines or modelled 
siirfaeos upon materials which wove easily obtained. 
Beyond simple draughtsmnnsiiip, carving presents 
the advantages of i-elief and pennanency, and is 
found to be a much more gcnornl metliocl of adorn- 
ment tliaii colouring, notwithstanding its very 
pleasing effect, hecauso tlio facilities for colour 
trcatJiieiit ni'o fi-eqiiently not available. TJie savage, 
the herd boy, tho artisan, and sculptor, have all 
8ho\vn that they wore never at a loss to express 
their fancies in relief uxn-k, whefclicr in materials 
the most common or costly. Amidst the profusion 
of examples of carving to bo found in museums, 
cathedrals, and in such cities as Venice, wJmt 
fascinates ns most is the evidence of mind. This 
is not only perceived in higlily rmished work, 
but in fclie treatment of tlio design, however rude, 
and in tho spirit that ia thrown into tho whole. 

In taking an lii.storienl view of the cai vor’s art it 
will genorolly be found that it is at its best among 
people who are striving after a high ideal, whetlior 
it bo the founding of an oiiiiiii-e or tho developnienfc 
of some great social or religious aim. In illus- 
tralaon of tliis wo have but to turn to the cawings 
and sculptures of Assyria and Greece, tiio worn 
of tho Moorish and early Gothic ])Oi-iods, and 

^ — ■ 
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alHo to the IlenaisHnnco at the tiino of tlio Itcfor- 
ination, when tJioi'o was a gcneml roviviil of both 
avt iiiul litoraturo. 

In times of Inxiny, when luon’s niiiuls {^onovally^ 
hoi'-oino I'daxcd, cai'\’C(l -work shows as its cliiof 
chamctevlsticR liidiliiiish aiui doxtoi'ous oxeimtion; 
blit tlu'SQ qualities too commonly Kjicak only of 
oxponso find hraitdossiiess, and tlio further they 
are carried the more do they evince tlio want of 
true ai'Listic pcireoption. 

BUilful execution, however, is only of secondary 
importance in the cavvor’s art, and wo cannot 
examino the tvoatment of the Acanthns lloriation 
in the liands of the Greeks and liomauH witlumt 
feeling the wontlerl'ul charm there is in deft manip- 
ulatioii; and whore this clm'or stylo of treatment 
aivea expression to elevating ideas, wiiothov in tlm 
dolineation of the linman (igiire or animal forms, or 
in ineroly ornamental compositions, wo have tix- 
nmples of human lahonr worthy to take their place 
alongshle the highest acliiovemonts of art. 

It is noticiiahio that nowadays thevo in nob an 
all-pervading spirit among art craftsmen stimu- 
lating them to eombinod eH’ort after one common 
high iilcal, hut tho jinivailing tendency is toward.s 
what is generally teriiiod tho Keimissanco stylo 
of work, With this tondeiicy dcsignei's and art 
workmen naturally tuvji to tlio exam]dDH of the 
lloimui pm'ioil from which the men of tho Kenais- 
saace took tlieir inspiration, hut which in point 
of lino dosign and execution Uioy certainly did 
not surpass, as tho numerous oxamplos in tho 
Vatican and Capitol at Homo can show. 

Tilt! ondlosHly varied forma to ho found in nature 
must over yield tlio most fruitful HUggosblons for the 
study of tho carvov, Imt Ifc will dopoud upon tho 
material lie is wurklug with how Tar ho can ap- 
proxinuilo nature in hia ropvesoiitatlons. In box- 
wood or limo-trou , it is ponaiblo to imitate 
tlio general form of tho rose hloBsom, whilo in 
stone it can only ho very piirtiallv done. This 
cmiHlderation Ims all over tho nohl oi design been a, 
great faetor in dotermiiiing the ehnractur to bo 
iinprirtod to the subject of study, ami it is at once 
apparent that in oarviug gmulte its hardness and 
mottled aiipearance suggest a broader, Hbrongor 
treatment than would 'tie suitable for statuary 
iiiai'blo. fn tho tvoabmont of oarviug for structural 
work, the scale and spiritf of tho whole dosign must 
noccHsarily he kept in view, and in all tlio host 
styles of avchitectnro a oonvontional troatment of 
natural fm'ins iH oliservahlo ; and it is ovUlont that 
craftsmen in tliis branch of industry must possess a 
wide iiitclligcucu in the matter of .stylo, that tlioy 
may handle thoir work in sympathy with tho 
clesigiior of tho wliolo schoiuo, no it a building, a 
mouimicnt, or a piece of furuituro of any sort. 

Bomo methods are in u«o for choapomug carvers’ 
work— -o.g. in tho case of scroll or fretted work in 
wldoh raised forms are disposed over a smooth 
ground, tho ornament is cut out with a fret-saw 
and glued to the grmmd. This is not at all a 
dcsiraido method of chcaiiening work, as the 
proeosa is generally too easily ohservod by tho 
diUbrcnt colour or texture of tho two jiiocos of 
wood, and there i.s tho risk of the two woods being 
aflectod dill'eroiiLly in tho eour.so of time by the 
atinosplioro, and separating. Then tlioro is a 
grounding machine, which has a revolving drill 
moving over tlio spaces forming the ground of the 
oniamunt. And, lastly, there i.s what is calleil a 
car\-iiig maeliiiie, rvliieh works with one or more 
drills moving over tho work to he carved in cor- 
respondence with a tracing point which traverses 
tho surface of an iron model of what is to be carved. 
After the revolviiif' drill lias eovorod tlio Avhole 
dosign, the wood block needs a little hand-facing 
to take out tlio drill marks. Tlieso methods are 


nsoful commercially, whoro many repetilions of 
the same oliject arc desired, hiii a mechmiical 
feeling is ajit to show itself, and this is contrary to 
tlio Sjurib of tho true cai'voi'’H work. 

A ghuico at tho carvings of India, I’orsia, Japan, 
and Ghina, iniprcHses ns with tho cheapness of 
labour in tlio, so countries, and of tho wide- 
spread love of this art, as avoII as of the great 
})orfeelion that has been attained in it. But tho 
eommei’ciiil spirit of the ago is causing serious 
dotorioration of this long famous industry in Lh(!so 
eonntrios, owing to tho ilesirc on tho iiart of tho 
natives to jiroduco wliat will siill in European 
markels, and also from the wish to proilnce m a 
uumtli Avluib formerly would liave been a laliour of 
loA'u for a year, 

In Groat. Britain, from tho beginning of tho IBth 
coiitury till qnito roccmtly, carving Avas much 
alTccto'd by a stylo of A\’Ovk Avliieh luul Grinling ; 
Gibbons ( rp V. ) for its chief (ixpouent. Tliis artist | 
Avas partlj’ of Dutch extraction, and examples of 
his art are to Ik; scon in >St Paul’s ami ChalsAvorlh. 
His AVorU is famous for its Avonderful doxb^rity in 
earrings of foliage, (lowers, birds, busts, and 
draiiurios in lime find other Avhite Avoods, But lio 
shows a free disi'ogard of arcliitcetunil soliorness 
and conventionality, and impressos one at tinu's 
Avibli the idea tliat lio ilcaivod to exhibit his skill 
ill cutting dolieato forms from solid blocks more 
than ill tho adonimcnt of avchltfiiil'inml AVfU'k. See 
also Boiri.i'TUiin, ‘WooD-iiNUiiAVlNiJ, Tliorn are 
works on Avood-carviug by Bomroso (1880), Miller 
(188(i), aiul othors, 

Caryj Aucis. Amovicaii authnv, born 2(JUi April 
1820, uoav Cinomiiati, Ohio, romovoil in 1852 to 
Noav York, Avlioro who died 12tli Eobniavy 1871. 
Ilor pooniH, HtorioH, ami skutcUcs aro graeofiil ami 
natural, atul full of charming piuburos of domostlo 
life } and tho Clor.crnuoh Papm (2 series, 1851-513), 
which embraco some of hor happiest cH'ovts. are 
said to ho pavHy autohlograplucal.--ner sistiir, 
PlKKlii'l, horn ‘1th Beptemher 1824, joined Alice in 
New York in 1851. She piihlished imlcpendeiitly 
several volumes of liuoyaut, pleasant vcrsi!, and 
cnutrihuteil a tliird of tho Puma uf Alhw and /Vo/i/aj 
Cary (1850). Sho ilied .‘list July 1H71. Wee i^lrs 
Amos’s Memorial of tho sisters (New York, 1878). 

Ciiry, Bkv. IIiSNUV Fiianiuh, translator of 
Dante, was horn at Gilivaltar in 1772. He avuh 
educated at Kughy, Buttou-Goldlield, aiul Bir- 
mingliam, in 1700 entered Glirist CImrch Golli’go, 
Oxford, and in 175)0 took holy ordois, In 1805 he 
juihlishod a translation id tlio InfcrnUy in 18M of 
the whole Divina CommrAlin, a truiiHlatieii riinmrk- 
alilo nob only for its fhluHty hut for its force and 
cxprassivcneHS, lie afterwards translated Pindar’s 
Odea and Aristophanes’ Birds, and Avrote a series <d 
memoirs in eoalimiation of ijohnHon’s Lives uf Uio. 
Pacts. Assistant-librarian in the British Museum 
{1826-.S7), ho died blth August 1844. Bee tho 
Memoir by his son (2 vuls. 1847). 

tlarjb Ei^oiuh. See Paliila-nh. 

Cary, Siu Boiieut. Sco Cakey. 

Ctirya. See IIioicouY. 

Caryat'irtr.S (pi. <d Caryalis, lit. ‘aAvnmanof 
Caryic’), a name given to female (Igiires, in Greek 
avchitccture, Avlion used instead of eohmins to .sup- 
lioi't ail entablature. Tho traditional account of 
tho origin of tho name is that the inliahilants of 
Carynq'a city in Arcadia, liaving ioiiiod the Per- 
sians after tho battle of Thormopylje, the Griieks, 
after their victory over the Piusians, di.-stroyed tliu 
toAvn, slow tho men, and carried tho women into 
captivity. As male ligurcs ropresenliug I’ersians 
Avero already used for this purpose, it occuri'ed to 
Praxiteles, and other Athenian artists, that fomalo 
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CnvyiitidoH, in tlioir ntitioiial costume, iniglit bo 
tlius employed to eoinitiGmorato 
the disgnuic of tlieir eouiitvy. 
Mall) figuvos used for the same 
purpose are calloil Atlaiites 
('I'''-)- 'i’l>o caryatides which 
form the portico of St Paneras 
/K Cluircli (1822) in London are a 

/i!\ ' m I'eproduction from the Evech- 

// I'WXv/A .\\\ thonm on the Acropolis at 

J k/J|\ Athens. 

1 'Iw ^hivyocai', a genus of largo 
MJ w/i' ' is sub-order Ithizobo- 

u?/ ' (^1 of TernstramiiaCDa^, all 

till of Guiana and Brazil. 

1 1lflM Wl h'‘’”d timber for 

It illU 4^ Khipbuilding, and the so-called 

1 ''.umiVi'dk'l lUiticniutH or l^onari nuts. 

1 1 l\\¥'lwl) Oarj'opIij'llacciR, a natu- 
] I lM'\i\nh <u'dor of thalamillorfil dico- 

1 J i'kvW'fe tyledons, aputaining from 800 
'*’^^** known species, mostly 
r^' herbaceous plants, a few half 

l_,. shrubby, easily recbgnised ly 

,, their opposite entire oxstipulate 

n m , l<>aves. stem swollen at the 

‘^'>'1 I'hicontalion free 
7 I'mit 10 iiiolics. central, at least at maturity. 

In the restricted sense, the order 
is divided into ftiloncm, with calyx united, and 
Alsinem, with sepals sopavato. Many of the former 
produce beautiful llowors--o,g. pink, carnation, 
HWo(tt*willtani, lycdnils, kl’O., but the latter and lower 
group am liuwly Inennspicnous weeds— cliickwoed, 
HJiuvrcy— -(11111 fui'nish gradations to Portulaoaoom, 
J’amnyoldaomo, Amarantljacom, and Olmnopodi- , 
neem, The plants of this order are mostly natives i 
of temporako and (!old countries in tlvo old world, 
Aljnost all am Insipid and inert; a few contain 
sa/>i)in'uc, and nirnrd a substitute for soap. See I 
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SoAi’wnii'i'. 

Ortryoi)liij'n»s. Soo Ci.ovKfl, Mviitaw-^vis. 
CnryopsISi Im Botany, a fniit in whieh the seoil 
and pericarp are inseparalilo. The grain or fruit of 


grawHOH. as U’heafc, 
caryopsls. 


Parley, rye, inalzo, *Sro., is a 


Ouvyottl, a gonuH of lofty jialnis, natives of the 
EuHt fiidicK, easily mcogriised by tlioir remarkablo 
twico iiinimte leaves. One spodos, 0. iircns, re- 
iimvkaldo for tho acridity of its fruit, whioli pro- 
dnoHN a bnrnlng sonsation w)»en its pulp is ai>pliod 
to the skin, is also highly valuable for tho groat 
(jnantity of sap (iotli///) which Hows from its 
wounded .spathos, sometimes, in tho hot seiison, to 
the aniounti of 100 pints in twenty-four liouvs froni 
a single tree. Sugar (,?V('/.7W7/) is made from this 
juice by boiling it down,' and on this account this 
palm is Homotnucs called tho Jaggery palm. The 
‘eabbago’ is also oaten, and tho pith yields sago. 
The outer part of the stem is veiy liard, and 
applicable to many purposes, The fibres of the 
leaf-stalks am twisted into rones, the leaf-stalks 
make lishing-vods, and tho Avoolly siibstauce foniid 
at tlieir base is used for caulking ships. 

♦lasabiJluciij Louis, a Fronch naval oflicer, 
born a(> Bastia about niiri, sat in the National 
Convention of 1702, and in 1708 was enptiun of tlio 
llagsliip L’f)r/c>/f in the e.xpedition to Egypt, lie 
was mortally wounded at tho battle of tho Nile, 
August I, 1708 j the ship caught dro ; bis ton-yoar- 
ol(i son would not leave him, and botli perished in 
tho final explosion. Tho story is knoum from the 
pooni )»y Mrs IIomaiiH. 

CtlKaMailca (Arab. Dur d .BoiV/a), a port of 
Morocco on the Atlantic, 1(52 miles SW, of I'oz. 
iVool, maize, and goals’ slcins are o.xperfccil, and 
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1 sugar, cotton, calico, I'tc, imported. The trade, ex- 
' eeeding £300,000 per annum, is mostly in the hands 
of English and French morchants. Pop. 8500. 
j Cusa'lc, a city of Northern Italy, on tlm right 
' hank of tJie Po, 21 miles NNW. of Alessandria by 
vail. It has a cathedral and several other interest- 
ing churches, the Torre del grand’ Oroingio, some 
lino i>alazzi, and matmfaetures of .silk. In 1474 it 
became the capital of the mavfiuiaato of jMentferrat 
(fpv,). Pop. (1881) 17,096, 

CJasalpHsterlcHgO* a town of Northern Italy, 
22 miIo.s SE. of Milan by i-ail, with a largo trade in 
ehoeso. Pop. 5513. 

€nsA!liic'clola, n favoiirlte watering-pkee on 
tlio island of Ischia, beautifully situated m a valley, 
on tho north side of ilonte Epoineo, with liob 
.S 2 )rii)g 8 (luS” F.), batlis, hotels, Ac. Pop. (1881) 
3003. Tho season extends from June to September. 
By the carthnnake of 28th July 1883 the place was 
almost entirely destroyed. 

Ca.saiiova <lc Seiiigalt, Giovanni Jacopo, 

adi'cnturor, was born at Venice in 1/26, and by 
the time lie reached his twenty-first year had been 
abbd, secretary to Cardinal Aquaviva, ensign, and 
violinist in an orchestra, at Borne, Constantinople. 
C’orfu, and liis own birthplace, where he gained 
some celebrity by curing a wealthy senator of 
apoplexy. His irregularities drove liim from 
Vonico, but after roaming through Nortliorn Italy 
and Franco lie u’ns back there in 175o, and was 
then oonclomncd to live years' iinprisoiimout in tho 
'Fiomhi.' In fifteen months' tuno he ofi'eotccl a 
dni’iiig cflcano, and thou for nearly twenty years 
wandered tlivough Europe, visiting moat ot its 
capitals (Paris, Imndou, Berlin, St Potevalnn'g, 
Madrid, Aa), and making tho aaqnahtanco of the 
greatest men and women of tlie day, from tho 

S to Madamo do Pompwlonr, anil from Cag- 
ro to Pi’odoiioJf tho Groat. jUdiomist, cabal- 
ist, knight of tho papal order of tho Gulden Spur, 
and spy, ho was ovorywhero introduced to the best 
sooloby, lilvaviably oxcltoil tlio disgust or ill-win of 
those about him, and had always to ‘vanish’ after 
a brief period of felicity. In 1761 wo find him 
distinctly profeB.sing tho miraculoua after tho Cog- 
liostro fashion : iio Iiaving undertaken to regener- 
ate old Madame D’Urf6 nito a young nmn~£or a 
oonsidoratloii 1 In 1786 ho cstablislied liimsulf with 
tho Count of Waldstein, at Jifs cnstlo of Du.x in 
Bohemia, and there ho died 4th Juno 1798. His 
eolobrated tov'k mr Liu'-mSoie (12 vols. 

Leip. I828-.9S,* new cxl. 0 yola Brassels, 1870) 
contain many interesting notices of tho manners 
of his times, intermixed with details of his marvel- 
lous adventiu'aa Clever and cynical, they are 
unmatched as a sclf-revclatioii of scbnudrelism ; 
Thackeray’s iffuryXyurfon isbutafar-ofl'eclio. See 
a series of articl&s by-iM. Arinand-Basehet in Zc 
IJvrc ( 1881 ).— Two of his brothens were painters— 
Giovanni Battista (1722-95), .who in 1764 be- 
came director of the Dresden Academy; and 
FllANCESCO (1727-1805), who M’as Lorn in London, 
and died near Vienna. Ho was famous for his 
battle-pieces. 

Casarcei )4 or Cassiuipe, a sauce or condiment 
mndo from the juice of tho Bitter Cassava or 
jManioc root, wliioli also furnishes tapioca. It is 
in the highest esteem in Guiana, where it is em- 
ployed to ilavonr almost every dish; and it, is tho 
basis of tho favonvito West Indian dish called 
pejijjci’-jiot. It is ft powerful antiseptic, and meat 
can by means of it bo kept for a long time quite 
frasli, oi’en in a tropical climato. It is made by 
ovaporntijig and concentrating the juice, which is 
also mixed with various aroniatios, _ The poisonous 
piinciplcof the jnico is dissipated in the ovapwa- 
tion. See Manioc. 
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Casa Santa. Hoc Louktto. 

Casas (»raii<les, an old Indinn twii of 

Mexico, in tlio Htato of Cliilinaliua, 125 milea SW. 
of ]!l Pas(j, Kui romided with ruins of Aztec builil* 
injf,^, wliicdi ficeiii to indicate a former ijopiilation 
of 'ao.ooo to 30,000. 

Casas, La.s. See Las Casas. 

Casaiiboii, Isaac, one of tlic most famous of 
the great classical coiniuciitator.s, was born at 
(Seneva on February 18, 1559. His family be- 
longed to I)ani)liin6, His life was ono of ineeasaiit 
study, and ho was often hampered in liis laboiins 
l.)y bi'olven lu;alth and narroM’ means. In his 
twenty-fourth ycfir ho avus appointed jirofessor of 
Greek at (loncva, and in 158(3 lie married the 
daughter of the groat French scholar, Ileini 
Stopiicns. lie was nmdo Greek professor at Moat- 
jicllior in 159(5, and royal lihravian at Paris in 

1598, After tlto death of Iloiiry IV. liis position 
in Paris liccanio insecure on account of his ad- 
kcv(u\c(j t<i Protestantism. lie ac<iordin.gly re- 
moved in 1010 to London, wheic ho wrote a reply 
to the Annals of Cardinal llaronius, and thereby 
iiiciUTcd tlio charge of having sold his coimeience, 
and bccomo the hired advocate of .lames I. The 
accusation was unjust-, ns lie Imd for many years 
licon niiconsftiously drawing near to the school of 
Anglo-Chitholic theology. He was made proheiid- 
ary of Caiitcrlniry and AVostininster, and died in 
London July 1, 1(514. Ho was of a candid and 
tolerant nature, mrfc gifted with gimt original 
uowevs, but indefatigable in the pursuit «»f know- 
ledge. He is one of the chief i-o]iresentatlvos of 
a school of l(3th-eentury Imnianists who succeeded 
to the soliotd of Cicoronians, and with whom wide 
re.scai'oh l«ok the place of oxidush’o devotion to 
stylo. His works include tlio treatises JJe Satiriea 
Orcciioruni Voiisi et lionianoriim Satiixi (ICOS), and 
I)c Libevtate Ecclesiastica (1C07), the Kxerdta- 
tioncs contra Baronitim (1014), and editions of 
ArisLotlo, Diogenes Laertius, Theoplimstua, Poly- 
bius, Strabo, Theocritus, Athonieus, Pemiiis, Sue- 
tonius, &o. ‘A very inodevato amount of scliolar- 
ftliip,’ says Patbison, ‘is enough to cnnhle us to 
diHccrn that tliore are limits to CfLsanlMm’s power 
over Greek.’ Hut bo amassed a wonderfully varied 
store of learning, and unis the lirst to popularise 
a eonneeted knowledge of ancient life and mannci's. 
His merits a.s a coniineiitator avo host shown in 
Ilia edition of Athenams (1(509), on which he was 
engaged for ten years. 8(ic Isaae C'nj.YtKfion, by 
Mark I’attison {187r)),~Mnmo Casaubon, sou 
of the ahovo, was born at Genova, August 14, 

1599. He aecompaniod his father to England and 
studied at Christ Church College, Oxfonl. Ho 
became roctnr of Ickliaiu, near Canterbury, and 
was afte.ru'ards professor of Theology in Gxford. 
He was dnprivod of tliis post during the Common- 
wealth, but' was restored to it at the llestoration. 
He edited the works of Turoiioe, Epictetus, Mareus 
Aiuolins, I'cc., and vindicated his father in two 
Latin works. He clieil at Oxford, July 14, 1671. 

OilsLili. 8ee Kazvin. 

€a8(;adc Kailge, a chain of moimtains of 
North America in Oregon and VhiHhington territory, 
U.S., and in llritish Goluiubia. It coi-yrlght isss in ir.s. 
takes its namo from the great cas- i>y j. u Uiipiucou 
cades of the, vivor Colunihia, wliich Company, 
are situated at the point where that stream canons 
through the range by a ]»aHS 4000 feet deep. The 
cuunso of the mountain-chain in the United States 
is from north to south nearly parallel to the Pacific 
const-line, and from about 110 to 160 miles distant 
from it. 8nuLhward it is continuous with the 
iSiorra Nevada of California; northward it con- 
nects with the unsuweyed range which forms tiio 
boimdary between Hritisli Colmnbia and Alaska. 
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The chain thi-oughoub most of ils cimrso is heavily 
woodwl, chielly with evergreen conifers, including 
pines of various species, lirs, spruces, cedars, and 
trec-s locally known as cypres.s, larch, juin])(!r, mid 
yew. SouUiward tliore is some alder, asli, and 
maple, and oven a little oak. Tim jirescnco of 
heautifiil couG-.shaped and perpetually snow-clad 
penlcH is a most striking feature. There are (pilte 
a luimbcr of ratlier low Lraiisverse iinssos ndiicli 
may, in time, hcoome important liighways. Near 
tho south Gild of the ruiigo staiiils Mount Pitt 
(9H18 feet high). Forty miles north is Mount 
Scott (9016 feet), a mere fragment of a now extinct 
volcano of eiiormouH dimensions. Its AveKtorn walls 
arc almost porpondicular, Forty miles still nortli- 
wanl, after passing many Avondorful old volcanoes 
and lava-hods, Ave come to Diamond Peak (8807 
foot), Avhich is also the reinnant of an old crater- 
liin. Tho Three Sistei's (9090 feet) are of similar 
character. Mount Jeireison is 10,200 feet bigli, 
and Moiiub Hood 11,225 feet. Tlie jnineipal peaks 
in WaHhingtoii territory are Mounts liaker (10,700 
feet), Tacoma (14, ■1‘14 feet), and Ht Helen’s (12,000 
feet). Ill bliis region voleanie action i.s not (juitii 
extinct. In tlio Hrilish Columbian portion the 
range comes much nearer the sea-coast. 

Tho Cascade Mountains, with the SierraNevada, 
are much inoro iijeent giiologieally tluui are tlio 
Kooky Mountains iiropcr. Thciy Avere probably 
formed about the close • of tlio .lurassie ptu'luif, 
althougli the now visible volcanic products seen 
along the range arc of much later, and even ipiite 
recent date; the earliest volcanic ilssurcs being 
referable to the end of tho Miocene period, at 
AA’hich time, or a little oavlior, tho parallel (Joast 
Eango began to bo raised. 

Cnscarilla Itark (Siian. coscfavt, ‘bark’), 
the tonic and aHtringeut bark of Croton lilnlcria, 
a small tree cultivated especially in the Hahauias, 
Avlioro it Is knoAvu as the Bwcet-wund and tho 
Seaside Balsam — being used in making Incense 
(q.A’.) and Pastilles, 'i'lie barks of a number of 
otlior species of Croton api'oar to possess similar 
imiperties. 

in Grammar. See Dkoi.knsuin. 

Clasc has iiumerouK teclinica) meanings in 
English and Scots law. Tlie most connmm is the 
'case stated* by a magistrate raising some jmint 
of lav the decision of tlie (’rimiiial (.'ourt of 
Appeal. This a])plics to tlie wimie summary jiiris- 
dietion of the justices of tho neace in Jbiglaiitl. 
Such appeals have been alloAved in England simio 
1857; «i Seofclaiul only since 1875. Such cases are 
also staled hy Avay of ajuieal under mimermiH 
sjiccial statutwi, as the |{egiHLration and Customs 
and Excise Acts. ‘Cases’ are also the stalemonU 
and plendiiig.H lodged by tlie appellants mid re- 
spoiidents in the House of Lords. ‘Case’ is also 
applied in the (kmrt of Mession to tlie printed 
argument AA’hieh i.s sometimes ordered in cases of 
elilUciilfcj' and iiiijiortancc. Hy authority of statute 
tho courts ill ditl'ereiit parts of the Ib'iited King- 
dom consult each other as to iioiuts of laAv liv iiieaiiH 
of adjusted cns&s. One of the jioiiils in tlie eide- 
hratcil OiT EAviug litigation aviis whether the word 
‘cause’ in the Treaty of Union meant mi aetiial 
Utigatimi, or merely a pending (piestinn of lialdlity. 
In the daily laiignago of tho courts a ‘ease’ is'a 
proviouH decision of a court Avliich is supposed to 
hear upon the subject of argument. 'I'lie cilatiou 
of cases Avns jealously regulated in the Kommi law 
hy Valontinian’s Luav of Citations ; now this is left 
to custom and tradition, lii botli .England and 
Scotland, hy n valuable reform, jiarliies are noAV 
oiicoura^wl to amYic upon facts, and snlmiit tlieir 
contentions to Ihu court in tho form of a ‘special 

COSO.’ 
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_ Tn the U»Uo(l_ StntoH, while the word cane is, 
hUe ctuiRo, apjilied K'«nevally to every otiostioii 
(nmtOHtcd in (iourt, wliether of law or c(iiiity, it 
hIko nstainH thore^ iii eoiiHcqnonee of thostotoof 
hii^iil iiro(:(!ihii-e, a limited meaning— e.g. an action 
of (lanuigeH h)r tort, where the older forms are lui- 
suitahle, ns an action for nogligonco against a 
coriniration, 

4'UHC-hJU*dcnlll{i' i” the process of converting 
tiio surfiuai of (sirtaiu kinds of maIIoaI)Ic-iron goods 
inti) Htcel, th(srol)y making thom harder, leas liahlo 
to rust, and eai)al>l() of taking on a bettor polish, 
h'iro-inms, gnu-locks, keys, and other articles of 
limited size, avo very eoiniuonly so treated, Imt 
tlie proecHs is woinetiines apjdicd to largo objects, 
smdi as iron railway-hars. The articles arc first 
formed, and lieateil to veduesH with powdered 
charcoal or cast-iron, tlio n\alleahle-iro)i taking 
carbtin from cither of tlmso to form a skin of stew 
npoii it j the Imatod olijeots are then cojiled in 
(add water, or in oil when they are of a dolioato 
nature. Yellow in'iissiato of itotnsh or pavings of 
leatlujr have also Itecn agood d(.'al ii.sod for coating 
iron artieles willi stt’ol by healing tlmm together. 
Sojiiindiomml-s con.-^idoi' that in tins eoso nitrogen , 
comhines with bhti iron and oilccks the lianlcning. 1 
Tim coating of s(oc) is very thin, .seldom exceeding , 
ditli of lUi inch. A Hwcdish ironmaster hnsfoniul I 
that a very oxniollont eiaso-hardening is obtained 
by treating iron or steel ohjeets with a mixture 
of animal matter, such a.s rasped l<fathoi' or liorii, 
and arsenious aeid dissolved in hydrochlovlo acid, 
and lieating as tisiial. 

(IjlSCiii is an organic compound allied to Albu- 
men ((pv.), found in the milk of the Mammalia. 

I t also exists in jicas, lieaus, and otlior legnminonfi 
seeds, and is then known a.s Logumin. The jiro- 
portion of (uisein in Milk ((j.v.) varies, but averages 
about H iicr cent,, and it may bo coagulated ami 
snjiarated therefrom by the addition of a little 
.Uennot (ci.v.), as in the mannfacbnro of Cheese 
(ij.v,), or by the oni))l()ymonb of a few drops of n 
mineral aeiil, siieli a.s dilute sulphuric acid. In 
oitljo)’ cose the casein sopai'atos as curd, wliicJi still 
viitaiiiH attached to it some oil and earthy salts, 
tlirmgh the greato)’ portion of lliese sul^tances, 
along with tlio sugar, remain in the pvatery liquid 
or vdieij. Tlio olomontary bodies wJiich enter into 
the composition of casein, and the proportion in 
u’liieh tlaw'^ aru present in 100 parts, are— carbon 
hydrogen, Tdo; nitrogen, lOdir}; oxygen, 
luid Kiilphiir, 0‘85. The proportios of ea.soin 
■are, that it is not coagulated by iieat, as is well 
.(!vld(!n<;ed in the lieating of milk, bat i.s coagulated 
on the addition of I'omuit j sulphuno, hydrochlorie, 
'or Hitric (adds j alcohol, creosote, or infii.sion of 
galls, but not by acetic acid. It also forms in- 
.soluldci pi-(sdpitate« with solutions of the poi.sonoii.s 
salts, acetate of lead, nitrate of silver, and bi- 
chloride of menuiry (eoftosivo snhlimate), and hence 
the elHcacy of taking largo doses of milk in iiases 
of poisoning by tlioso doiully salts, (W the casein in 
the milk, forming an insoluhlc componiul with the 
poison, keeps it from exerting its deadly powers, 
when casein is heated with chalk, it forms a 
compound, insolnbio in water, and hardening by 
exposure to air, which may ho nsecl as a cement. 
Tlie compound wStli lime is used in destonipor 
painting. 

The form of casein oiitained from plants, and 
tenned Icgumin, is generally procured from logiiniin- 
ons seeds, like petus or beans, though it can also 
lie oxtmeb'd from the. majority of vegetable sub- 
stances, ('Specially from sweet and_ bitter almonds, 
and oven from tea and coll’oe. Ilriod i) 0 ius_ contain 
a fourth of their u’olglit of logumin, and tliis can lie 
extracted by bruising the peas to powder, and 
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digestiTig_ iii_ warm water for two or tlivee hours. 
JJic_ liquid is then strained throngli cloth, wliieli 
retains the insoluble matters, and allows tlio 'water 
witli lljo iegiiiiiin dissolved therein, and witli starch 
mcclianically suspended, to pass thmiigli. On 
settling, the starch falls to the bottom of the 
vessel, and the clear liquid holding tlio legumin in 
.solution, on the addition of a small amount of 
acetic ucid,_ yields a precipitate of legnniiii or vege- 
tnhio casein. So perfectly does the vegetable 
casein veseiiiblo tlm casein from inillc, that tlie one 
can hardly bo distingnishetl from tiie otliev by 
chemical tests or by taste. In various parts of 
China, especially near Canton, there is a form of 
cliecso made from peas. Casein is a most import- 
ant article of food. S'ec Diet, Digestion, Nutki- 

'J'lON. 

OusciiiUtC, originally a loopholcd gallery, since 
called a ‘caponier,’ from xvliicli, without risk of 
loss to themselves, the garrison of a fort could 
i fire upon an enemy who lind obtained possession 
of tlie ditch. The term is now applied to any 
, homl)-proof I’auUeil chamber, even wlien merely 
used as quarters for the garrison. Casemates 
arc utilised to cover guns, niaga/.iiics, stores, or 
liospitals, from high-angle or vortical fire. \Ylion 
a gun casemate is constructed on the 2 'araj)et, 
it IS called a ‘ Haxo ’ casemate and has a bomb- 
Iiroof masonry arch, covered as imicli as jmssihle 
with earth. The ordinary gun casemate is usually 
under the parapet, and large enough to form a 
barrack. Iron shields are used to protect the 
ombi'asures or poi't-holes through ■wliicli the guns 
fire in important works, and in many of modern 
consti'iiction, j’ei’olving ii-on tiiri'cts take the place 
of casemate.s, Mortar castiinates, similar to those 
in wbicli guns ai'o placed, Imt with the front irnll 
omitted, arc gcuorally under the parapet. Tlic 
great -want of vontilation in casomaies renders 
tlicm bad place.s for barracks j and the avtillcvy- 
men are nearly stilled ivitli sniok'o wliwi Dring 
from sucli confined places. See IIomd-Proop. 

Caserfa. a town of Italy, situated on a plain 
20^ miles NNE. of Naiiles by rail. It is cliiefly 
ronmvkaide on account of its urngiiificent palace, 
one of the finest in Europe, wliich was founded by 
Charles in. in I7{52. Pop. (1881) 17,257. The pro- 
vince of Cascrtalias an area of 2307 8 ( 1 , m., and a 
pop. of 714, ESI. 

Case-shot, or Canisteii, is nn artillery ]>ro- 
jectilo for use at close cpmvters, and consists of a 
sheet-iron or tin cylinder filled with bullets varj’ing 
from 4 an oz. to 1 Ih. in wciglit, and in number 
according to the size of the gun. Tho cylinder is 
closed by discs of wood, tin, or iron, its walls are 
strengthened by loose pieces of iron, and the inter- 
stices between the balls arc packed with shaving.s 
and sawdust. On discharge tlie canister In-enks up 
at once, and the bullets spread over a wide area, 
but with a low velocity. For tliis reason tlioy liave 
little cflect beyond 300 yards, even on hard open 
ground, ivhich is best eiiited to their actiou. Case- 
shot is chiellv msed in the close defence of works, or 
agnin.st cavaliy, nnd at sea ngninst a boat attack. 
At long ranges its place is taken by Shrapnel 
Shell (q.v.). 

Csisil (old I'T. cassc, ‘a chest for containing 


money’} is sometimes used for money os distin- 
guished from produce, in whieli sense it includes 
ail iniiuodintcly negotiable [jatier— bills, drafts, 
and bonds, ns well us coin aiul bank-notes. At 
otiior times it is used in a limited sense to denote 
coin and bank-notes, as ilislinguished from nego- 
tiable instruments wliicli pass by iiidqiwntion. In 
the money system in use at the Chinese Treaty 
jiorts, c«s/i is tlic name of those coins, of a coijp(3r 
alloy, which are perforated and strung on n tlnoadj 
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1000 cftsli Hi'o oiixial to a taiil, anti that is worth 
aljoub 5s. 

Cash Account, or CA,sir Ci«5D1t, a form of 
account with a bank, by which a jasisoTi ia ontitlod 
to draw out anms as required by way of loan to a 
stipulated amount. The practice began about 172$) 
in Scotland, with the baiiKs of wliich country it ia 
still peculiarly identified. See Banking, vol. I. 
page 713 ; also Makoinal Cuedits. 

<lashcl, a town of Ireland, in G'onnty Tiiipemiy, 
1()6 iniles S\V. of Uiihlin and 6 miles >Sls. of its 
railway atattfin. It ia the see of a biahoii of the 
ICpiscopal Clmvch, and of a Itoman CHtholic arch- 
bishop. It i.s irrojiularly built on the aowtli and 
east slopes of an isolated height, rising abruptly 
from a rich and extensive! jilain. It was a parlia- 
mentary horough till 1H70, and possesses a barrack, 
infirmary, and inarket-house. The aneient kings 
of Munster ve.Hidcd hero, il'hc top of the height, 
or ‘ Hock of Cashel,'* which rises to about 300 
feet, is occuiiiocl by an assemblage of the moat 
iuleroating ruins in Ireland. The ruins consist of 
a cathedral, founded 1109, huriied 1495, and after- 
wards rei)aircd ; a stone-roofed chajiel. Raid to have 
been built 1127 hy Corniac MaeCavtliy, king of 
Munster j the palace of the Munster kings; a 
round tower, 90 feet high and 56 in circnmfei'once; 
and an old cross. At Cashel in 1172 lloury IT. 
vocoivod the luimago of iho king of Idmoriek, and 
hero lio called a council of tlie clergy, at which 
dcorces wove nussod for the regulation of the 
ohurch. Pop. (1861 ) <1708 ; ( 1881 ) 3991. 

Cashetv Nut {Atmmrdinm occidcutalc), a tree 
of the Hub-oidor Anaeavdiaceie, of Torohintlincem 

q.v.), oultivaUid in both tlicEost and Westl»dic». 

t is a fipruading tree of no groat licigitt. It aboumU 



in a clammy, milky juico, whi(!li tnnis hlftck on ox- 
jiostire to the iiir, and is usorl in India, for varnish- 
ing, hnt is so norid us to produce painful iudamma- 
tion of the .skin. Tlie fruit of tiie tree is a khhicy- 
shapcil nut, about an ineh long, sealed nn tfio 
tliickor end of a pcai'-slia]i{!d lleshy stalk. The 
koniel is also anrroniulcd by black acrid oily juice, 
but is itself pleasant and wlmlesomo. The mU« 
were formerly sometimes put into old Mmlcira 
wine, and also roasted as an addition to choeolato. 
Tbo llosiiy stalk, sometimes callwi fciio Cashew 
A{iple, \'nrics in size from that- of a cherry to 
an orange, and is wliita, yellow, or red. It is 
liorfcctly free from aeridil-y, \'ery pleasant, acid, 
and iefro.slihig. A kind of wine is obtained from 


it by fernieiitatioii i and from this a woll-llavourod 
spirit can bo dlstillod. A bland gum resembling 
gnin-arabic also oxiules from the stem. 

Ca.sligar, See ICASiiGAii, 

CaslucrinSf ia a jmiiishinont for ollicors in 
tho army and navy. It is more sovoro tliaii dis- 
missal from fclio sovereign's service, innsnmeli as 
it disqualilies from entering the jiuhlie si'i-viee in 
any cainudfcy, udiieh clismisHal does not. TIk? Army 
Act or 1881 enacts tliat an ollieer e(niviet(!d l)y 
cimrt-martiai of ‘scandalons eondiict uiibccomiiig 
au oflieor and a giuitknuau’ shall be caHliiined, 
ami provides no alternative jninisliment as in all 
other cases of miscoiulnct for wliieh an ollieer 
may be tried. 

ilasIliiKM'C is tlio familiar and tiine-lKUionred 
fonii of the name now usimlly spelt by Imliiinautlio- 
vities KASHMtii. Tho native statu of ('uhIuiiui'o 
omhrtuiesan irregnlar-sbaped moimtaiiious r(!gion, 
part of tho Himalayan .system, hetwtitin 32" 39' and 
30* N. lat., niid 7.T 30' to 70’ K. long. Within ils 
iKirders are inehided the valleys of many snow-fed 
streams, Imfc chi4!f among tlieiiT is the I'lilley of the 
Upjicr .llieUim at Srinagar — ‘ the ^'ale «)f Kashmir’ 
— ecdohrated in lilemtmo and history for the heaiiLy 
of its swiiiory and tlie oliarm of its (’limato. U 
extends for alwmt 120 miles from NW. Vo HK., 
M'ith a mean breadth of 75 miles, at a disbim^e 
of about 130 miles byroad from Bawal Piiidi, in 
the Ibuijal). Tlio Hat nart of the valley is not 
more than 80 mile-s long l>y 20 wide, with a varialile 
elevation above sea-level of from 5090 to 7999 feet. 
In it are situated two lakes, the X)nl, iv liitio to 
the north of the winding course of tlie river at 
Srinagar, and tbo ^y^Ulr, tliroiigb which tlie river 
Hows ere changing ita course to the westward and 
i)na.Hiiig througii the mountains to tlie Punjab jdaiii. 
The two best-known routes to Srinagav are from 
llawal Pimli, viA Murvee and tlio narrow valley of 
tlio •lliohim, which is now an open and wull-niudo 
roiul, hut oeeuKioinvlly very Imt; and tlie route 
from lllniiihiir (north of (liijvdt) across the lofty 
range of tho Pir I’anjal, ri«hig to I ],(){)() feet aliove 
soa-lcvol. The former is the more (roin’enieiit, 
whilst tlio latter jiassi's through iiiouiitaiu scenery 
of singular lieauty, and pi>.sse.Hses the adi aiilage of 
hoiiigcool as well im beautiful. Nothing can well 
exceed tho fertile beauty of tbo (.^tishiiieie valley. 
It is nlnukst suri'oumled by Hnow-ea]>iii!il moiinhiins, 
tho lower anurs of SYbicb tleseeml gently in tenaced 
slojies to tlio level of tlie valloy. 'i'lic.se l(!rra(!i'!S 
am ahundantly irrigated for tlio inirposo of rice 
eultivation, rice being the sta]de ei'o]i throughout 
Paslimei'o. On iiie margins of tlm lakes, and 
scattered tlii'ongh tbo wlioie extent of the valley, 
ai-e magiiilicent groves of eliinur or plaiin- trees, 
hisro ainl lliure laid out with great regultuil-y and 
taste U* form ganleiis and eomiLiy-seats wliieli used 
to 1 h 3 tho favourite resorts of tlie Mogul ein]H>roiri 
two centuries ago. Avenues of poplars line the 
hanks of liie rivei' and the eaiials, mid lend to tlie 
.seoneiy a peculiar grace wliieli is quite distlncLivo 
of CiiHlmiero. Uii the surface of the lakes are 
Jloating-gardons eompoHed of iniisscii of vegetation 
from two_ hi three feet Uuuk — iuLei'Lwiuv.d hUtekw 
of iiquntie plants. Srinagar is a quaint and jiie- 
tui-esquc old hiwn, Imilb almost eiiLircly of wood, 
said to have hcoii founded at the hegiiuiing of the 
Oth century. It oeeupies both bank.s of tlie river, 
which is spaiiueil Ity seven log-built bridges, ami 
like all eastern towns is most umdeaii. Tlie in- 
duatrios of Srinagar are itliieliy sliawl-weaviiig and 
lacqner-work, but Cnsbinore silver and eo]ip(;r work 
is rapidly acquiring a disliiietivo eliaraetor ami 
rising in iiiniortanee amongst oriental arts. The 
peeiiliar dosigii wliieh marks all CiiHlunero art 
18 anid to ho derived from tho gmeoful curves of 
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tlio vivoi' iiH vunvinl from tlm summit of tlio Takht-i- 
n i\'oll-kuou-n Jiill overlooking tlio city 
of Sriimgar, Tim rostnetions formerly iilnocd on 
tiH5 residi'imo of Euroiioans in CuHiiiimvo territory 
have lattoi’ly boon omisidorably mmlilieti, ami 
(!nHlnm!ro In now vinited by thousimds of Kuroiicaiis 
wlio sottlo I, lion) for till) liol, niontlw of tko year, 
and havo alroady oHlablislied a well-known summer 
Htatioii at (JnItiK-rg, wliicli is iiiglmv and cooler 
tluin' Srinagar. The conntry was not long ago 
eolobi’aled as a lield for sportsmon, bnt like many 
f)f tli(5 best ktiown liiniting-lieldH in Jmlifl, it lias 
latterly Imeii loo nimdi shot t)Vor, and sportsmon 
now in Nwiroli for }»}g gnino must trav'ol far and 
veaeb tlm iiold oarly in tlm season in order to secure 
good rosnits. 

'.L’lie, natural jiroduetivoness of tlin e«mntiy is 
remarkabbi. Krnit of almost every deseription is 
found nmu'Jy wild in the lower valleyH, and it is 
innv larm'ly tmlliviitisl for tlm manufactuvoof wine, 
for wliieli jKirpiwd a great variety is iitiiisod, Not- 
witbsliimhng this fertility and the general clmaji- 
jmss of fnod-HH]tpIy, {lasimmre is oeoasnmally sub- 
jeet to tlm scourge of famine. Tlm finnine of ]B7fi, 
togetlier with eavtlinuaki^s, and tlm draining of tlm 
eoniitry b^’ omigration, Imve nalnml tlm popula- 
tion of tlm valb'y by a half. Much lias ueon 
written almut the lino piiysiqne of tiio Ciwiimore 
imm and tlm beauty of (iaslnnere womon, but it 
must admitleil tliat with many oxternal advan- 
tages Uif\y a)‘(! a oorrunt nmo-omdoan ij> tlicir 
lialiits, iimrally degraiuiil and utterly untvust- 
worthy. 

Easlimei'o was romiiunod hy Akliavln 1B80, and 
Imeaum part of tlm Rfogul ompiro. It was overrun 
by tlm Sikhs In IHtl). Ohulali Singh, tlm feudatory 
of tlm SikliH, iiiadn a treaty with'Hrltaln in 1840, 
lO' u’lildi ho U’tM oonllrnuxl in jtosHosslon of Ca.s]]' 
nmro, ami voeognlHod Ihltlsli snpreiiuiev. In 1880 
tlio Maharaja was «leprlv(!d of aiitlmr/tv for con- 
tfiiiiK’d misgovernnmnt, anil ]iowur transferred to a 
nativi! eonneil. Kstimalod po]). of OaHlimore and 
(bmendenules, ] ,li()l),l)l)0( tliere waf}j)o cenHUH in 1881 ). 
Of tinwo. fif)(),0()0 are in (’aHlunerc nvoper, 870,000 
in Mm distriut of damn, Mm rest m Mio dieMioks 
of Tiadi'ikli, (riluhit, DanllHtnu, Ilaltistnn, 

Of tlm total, 020,00(1 are Moliainiiiodnns, <107,000 
liinduN, 2(1,000 llnddliists. Tliirteun (lialoctH are 
wmkeii, nimhistanl and Punmhi inolmicdj the 
Kjislmiiri is very cliwely rdateii to SanwUrit. See 
works liy Ikdlow { 1870), Prow {1870), and Wake- 
lUM (11^70); also fJitiloii Kiuiwhft, ICmhuin Pro- 
voi‘l>N (188,')), and FollMulpit of Kuahtniv (1888). 

Caslimovc <ioUl, a variety of the common 
giiat ( (.'iinyii hinuifi, van lu)iijirr), rcmnrkahlc for 
Us very long, line, and silky liair, fvom wliich the 
faiimtiH Gasliiiioro shawls arc nmdo. It is found in 
'J'ihol and Bokhara, wljcnce tlm (iiicst goat-liair is 
imported into (,'aslimero, to be tlmro manufactured. 
Tlm hair is oven longer (18 inelios) than that of 
tlm Angora goat, and is straight, not enrled. A 
singJo goat does not yield )))t»]'e than three ounces, 
ami tlm lienees of ten goats are vcgnlHito for the 
iiiaunfaeturo of a shawl a yanl and a iniif sguare. 
The hair is spun by wonmn,_aml dyed after it is 
spun. Tlm shawls are woven in rudely constructed 
looms, a jiair of sliawlssomotinics occupying tbveo 
or four men a whole year in weaving. bmcol8/() 
Mu’i'o has )h>oii a falling oil' in t)ie deinand for the 
shawls; but shawls to the vahm of £1.30, 0()0 aro 
still exportoil (two-thirds to Europe). Ciwhinoi'y 
shawls of the finest (juality arc sold in London 
at from £100 to £800 each. I’lain shawls avo 
simply M’ovon in the loom, but tboso with varie- 
gated' |)atturns aro worked with wooden needles, 
a sepfiiuto ncedJo being used for each cpJmir, 
Imitations of those are mamifactiiv.od in brance 
ratlmr, cxtouBivoly, eomo from tlio 'iihefc u'ool 


entirely, and others of a inixtnvo of this with silk 
and cotton. 

Attempts have been njade to introduce tl)e Cash- 
mere goat into Europe. Baron Alstvumiev at- 
ten)pto<l in the cud of hist eontiiiy to naturalise 
it 111 , Sweden ; and a I’ory spirited attempt to intro- 
duce it into Britain lias been made by Mr Toweva. 
In France the acclimnti.Hation has been very suc- 
cessful. It has been bred in the United States, 
but witlnnit miicli success. A mi-xed race, pro- 
duced by oro.ssing the Cashmere and tlio Angora 
goat, has heoii /ouiid to nossees luo.st valuable 
ipinlities, the hair being long, line, and more 
almndiint tlian in any of the parent lirecds, 

or Pt)E'J''.s C^usiA (Osj/ris albit), a Sont)! 
European sliriib of the order Santiilaeoie, witli 
urofct}' little white (lowers and sinnll red di iipes. It 
has boon mucli admired for its inode.‘>t beauty. The 
name is simply a variation in spoiling froni Cassia 
anamo to 'which lliis plant is in no rcsjiect 
entitled. 

€n8illlil‘, properly Kaznuieri; f‘ founder of 
pence ’ }, was the name of many Polisli princes and 
Kings, With the estaliiishniRnt of tiie power of 
Casimir I. in 1041, the predominance of Cliristinnity 
was ilceideil in Poland. But the most distiiiguislie'd 
of this name was Casimir III,, called Casimir the 
Great, who succeeded his father, Vladislav Loketek, 
as king of Poland in 13, '13. H« added Little Kussia 
ami Ilcd lUiBsia to bis dominions, and repelled the 
Tartars, who tlien tiiroatcncd Poland. lio fmmded 
tho nnlvevsity of Cracow (1804), as well as aovoral 
HuhoolB and liospitnls, and showed great anxiety 
for tlm advancement of tlm arts and of leaining in 
Ins kingdom, and for tlm imnvni'oment of tho con- 
dition of tliC Jiioflfc opinoBserl classes, which won 
him tho title of King of tho Peasants, while a 
Jowish mistress obtained from Iiim special Hlmrtlea 
fur lior meo. Ho died (5th Nuvomber 1370. 

Onsllio, an Italian cliniinutlvo of ctuia, ' a boiiso/ 
fijgiihlefl a place fur social lounions. Thoiinmeis 
usually applied iiv Italy and tho continontal water- 
ing-places to a place whero musical or dancing 
Koivcca aro held, containing a convorsatioii-vooin, 
hllllavtl-room, and rooms for other kinds of nuniso- 
)jiont, fls wolJ fls Bijjall nnartmenls whovo refrosh- 
monts may bo luul. In England a dancing saloon 
Is sometiuics teu'med a casino. 

Cnskot. See Coffin. For tlio Casket Let- 
I TEiiH, soQ Maiiy, Queen of Scots. 

' C'a 8 orin« a town of Italy, 0 miles N. of Naples 
I by rail. Pop. 7501. 

CnspaT’L Karl Paul, exegete and church 
lufitoriau, born at TJesmi in 18J4, becarne 2 >J'ofo.wor 
of Theology at Christiania in 1857. Hia Arabic 
grammar (46li ed. Halle, 1875)18 in high reputo, 
and iiis contributions to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment ineluclo works on Obadinh, Isaiah, Micali, 
ami Daniel, Besides liis Kirchenlustomehe Anch- 
(^(«(1883), ho published at Christiania Qnellen zur 
Geschichlc dcs Taiijsnmhoh mil dcr Glmihensregel 
(2vo1h. 1865-00), extensions oEwliich appeared in 
1875 and 1879. 

CiJs'ptb a town of .Sjiain, , 53 miles SE. of 
Savago.ssa. Pop. 9157. 

Caspian Sea, an inland sea or .great salt lake, 
tho largest in the world, on the boundary between 
liuropo and Asia, extending from 3(5“ 40 to 47“ 20' 
N. iat., and 45“ 50' to 65“ JO' E, long. Its length 
from north to sonth is 680 miles, and its breadth 
varies between 1,30 and 270 uiile.s, Its total area 
is estimated at 170,000 sq. m. Tlio coast-liue is 
irregular, and on tim oast side especially tliere ain 
several bays and indentations of coast, the piincipal 
being those of Mevbviy Knltuk (with the bay 
Kaiduk), Kendorli (.sejjarated from the above by tho 
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iiciii?>8ula of Manjjhifililalc ), KarabitKaSi Balkaii. 
li’iom the west, the iianlitlia-iiupreKimteilpemnsulft 
of AjiKlioron strotelios into tlie Casioivn 0 |)iM)sito the 
lialkiiu Gulf*, Mount CaucasUfi aleo risCK on it-s 
west sitlo. On the soiitli vises ilio range of 
the B11 -)ui 7, Moinitaiiis, between which, however, 
mill tlio coast, on this side almost nnhrokon, 
extonils a low Hat plain from 15 to 20 miles in 
hreailth. On the north it is bimlorcil by great 
steppes, the surface of wliieh is Irelow that or the 
ocean, and the, country eastward is oo.cnpuul by the 
desert plateau of Ust-urt, and the sandy desorbs of 
the Turkomans. During the Post- Pliocene period 
tlie waters of the Caspian oxtciuled in the shmic of 
a ^vido gulf north, towards the mouth of the Kama 
<(l.v.), and through a narrow strait hetweon tho 
Balkan Mountains, over tho stejnics of the low’cr 
Amn-Davia, eiuhodying r,,akc Aval, whoso level is 
now 248 feet liigher than tlie Caspian’s, wliilo Uiat 
of tho Gnspian is 97 feet helow tho level of tho 
Black Soa, At a still earlier period it was eoti- 
nocted with tlio Black Sea hy tho channel of the 
two Mnnytch rivers (nee Cauoasu.S). Tho Caspian 
Sea has no tides, luit Us navigation is dnngorouH 
hoeausc of violent stovraa, esnceially from the fteuUi- 
east. Its level difl'ors mneli at dilVerent seasons, 
owing to the variahle amount of water liyonghb h;i' 
its tvilmbavlcs and tlie extent of ovapovation. It is 
very shallow in the north, where a uojdh of M foot 
is reached only at a distance of no less than 10 
.miles, and that of 12 fatlioins (72 feet) at a distance 
’ of IHO miles from the numtli of tho Volga. In 
its middle it is intei-soeted by a suhinavine ridge 
which continues tho main Caucasus chain from the 
Apsheron peninsula towards tho E8E., and divhlcs 
tho Caspian into two deep basins. Tlie gi'catcst 
doptli found in the nortliom biisiu is 2520 feet, and 
ill tho Houthevn (close hy tho smitlmni slioro) 8000. 
TTio Caspian vocolvcs tho watovs of a nvmrbev of 
largo rivers, of Avhieh the greatest Is tho Vidga. 
The Ural, tlic Eiuhn, tho Toriyk, tlio Knrn, -and 
tho Atrok also fall into it. The water is salt, 
lint much ie.sH so tlmn that of tlie ocean. The 
nortliei'ii parts of tho Caspian are covered with 
ice dining winter. It aboniids in fish, ami very 
vciluablo ilshones ave enwied on, espocially fov 
stui'geon and salmon. Besides many species of its 
own, it has sevoral snecli’s of li-sli in common u’itli 
the lilaek Sen, tho Arctic Ocean, and Lake Arnl; 
this sugge.sbs that tho separation of the Cas|>ian 
from tho'Blnelv Sea took place in tho earlier period 
of tlie Post-l’Hoccue period, or perhaps during 
tho PUeceno. By n cnunl uniting tno upimv tribu- 
taries of tlie Volga with thuso of f.ake Ladoga and 
tho Diina, the (Jaspinn is united with tho Baltic 
Sea. Tho sea is now surrounded on throo shies 
hy llussian territoiy, tlio sonthcrii slioro still re- 
maining Persian. Tlio Unssiaiis have a (loot 
stationed upon it, and lines «f stemn-pnekebs. 
The chief Bnssian towns n]i(m its shores are As- 
traklmii, Dorhoiid, Baku, ami Krasiiovodsk (q,v.), 
from near wliiolt ft railway rniis by Askahnd 
towards Merv, and tlieiuio to Samarkand in Tnr- 
kestftn. Stuaiiiors ply batwoen Krasiiovodsk and 
Baku, wliicli is eoniieeted liy rail with Poti on the 
Black Sea. Balfrusli, Llesbd, and Astmhnd are 
Persian towns. 

Tho Cftspian Sea was known to the Greeks and 
Ilomans, According to Stralio, it derived its mime 
from the Casiiii, a Lrilio inhabiting its western 
shoros. Tlio name Gaspluii was afterwarda limited 
to the western portion of tho lake — the eastern 
being dosignated the Hyrcftiiian Sea. 

Cnsquc. Sco Hkuirt. 

Cjiss, Liawns, Atneviciin statesman, horn nt 
Exeter, Now Hampahive, 9th October 1782. Ho 
was admitted to tho Ohio bar in 1803, but in 1812, 


on tho outhrenk of tho second war with Great 
Britain, ertteml tho army, and rose rapiflly to the 
rank of geuornl. Loft in command of Michigan at 
the close of tho war, ho was fiir oigliteeii ypm'H civil 
governor of the territory which niider his Hkilfnl 
mlministration became a settled and civilised 
state. Fi-om 1831 to 1830 Cuss was KccniLary of 
Wav iimlar General Jackson, and from 1830 to 
1842 ho wfts United States Minister at Paris. In 
1844 he was mucli spoken of for tho presidency, 
and ill 1848 lie received the Domooratienoniination, 
but was defeated at tlio polls hy General Taylor ; 
in 1852 ho again lost tlio nomination. Ho sat in 
the senate from 1845 to 1857, wlieii he was iippoliiLed 
Secretary of State, resigning ollloo in 18(J() m con- 
sequonce of President Huclianan's refusal to roiii- 
force Fort Sumter. IIo now retired from active 
life, aiul died at Detroit, 17th Juno Sernpn- 

lously lioiiest, and generally ii prudent and cautions 
legislator, Cass’s position on most questions of his 
time resolved itself into one of comproiiiise ami 
moderation. His attilnile towards slavery was in- 
consistent, hub ho appears to have symiiathised 
with tho Union in the civil w'ar. For Britain Iio 
evinced a hitter hostility, lie published a work 
oil tho history and ItingiKiges of the United Stales 
Indians (1823), and its Kiiiij, Vomi, imd 

Government (1H>10). 8eo liiu Life liy W. I,, bmitli 
(New York, 1 8513). 

Casstijumc, Adou’Iih Ghanikii pk, b'renck 
journalist, horn in llio department of Gers in iSOll, 
111 1832 cauic to Paris, whore ho was employed on 
several jonvnals, and wliero liis vehement style of 
writing soon brought him eonsiderable prominemio 
ami a muiibor of thuds and law-snits, Tii 1HI9 ho 
visitcil tlio Antilles, in hojies of political prefer- 
ment, mid thoi-o married a (^Ircolo lady, Mivdemoi. 
Hollo Beauvallon. Until 1818 a xoalmis Oileaiiist, 
ho bccaino mio of tho earliest promoters of tho 
enndre, an<l a latter assailant of Ins former patrons, 
ami as a supiiortor of the goveriiiaimt, riqii'csenleil 
Ids native nopartment from 1852 to 1870. _ He 
founded several papers, of ail slimles of political 
and religious thought, and eliielly reHomlilmg one 
niiothor 111 their early demise | ultimalel.v he lio- 
came tlio eiiiof oiUtor of the Heml-oUkial lx .I’nj/ft^ 
which he revived after tho fall of the empire. 
He died .Tint January 1880. Ills a)i]>ua]'ances 
hoforc tho courts of justice wore mnnermis, in his 
earlier yciWs for duelling, and afterwarrls in eases 
of libel and debt. Ho |iul>lished two romances and 
aiiiimhcrofcompilatioiis.-- IJissim, Papi. Apni.enr; 
Maiuh, I'orii in 1843, joined him on lx J'ni/s 
(1800), assisting with tho literary work, and assum- 
ing ehargis of the tliielling department of t he pa|)er. 
Having jidnod a Zonavii regiment in 1870 as a 
volunteer, he wim captured at Sedan, and im]>risom‘il 
for some lime in Silesia. He returned to i’liris in 
1872, i-eiipwod his association with I'x ./'oi/.v, and 
violently advocated tho iminsrialist cause. In 1870 
he WHS elected a deputy, ami engagetl in a course 
of turbulent iiiKidonco and obsLrue.lion ; he was im- 
iiriseniMl in 1877, and during tliii autimiii (qienly 
Imb vainly urged MacMalum to a ('jik/i i/'rfat, T'he 
disutli of tho Prince Imperial in 187!) discoiieerled 
iiisliopcsof on'ee.ting tluf recall of the Boiiupai'tes ; 
and his proclamation of Prince Victor Na]Mileoii, in 
oppo-silioii to his father. Prince Jiirome, us heail 
of tho dyiiaaty, introduced disHOiiKions Lliat still 
further weakened his party. 

CrtSSHlUlcrj king of Macedonia, was Imi'n 
about 354 (i-O. His fatlior, AiiLipater, passe<l him 
over and beiineathcd the vegoney to l’i)lys)nn'cluni, 
bub Cassamlor allied himself witli Ptolemy and 
Antigonusi, and entered on a struggle wifcli 
Ilia rival. In 318 he gained Athens and most 
of the Greek cities, next invaded Maecdonia, 
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capl-iiml I’ydiiii, aiul pub to iloath Olympias, 
motlior of Aloxaudor, hub spared his widow 
Uoxaiia and her son A'l^ns liir several years. 
M'oanwliilo lie married 'lliessalonica, half-sister 
to Alexander, in whose honour ho founded, 
ahont .‘lUi n.i!,, the town wliieli bears hoj' naino, 
III Lho bdlowiuff year he eausetl Tiiehes, wliioh 
Alexaiuloi' had dijstroyed, to be rebuilt. IIo 
iiexb joiijoil -Solmujii.s, I’hdeiny, and Ly.szjnaclnis 
in their loiijf stru^'^'le with Antigoims, wliieh 
ended with the deatli of the latter on the battlo- 
fielil id I{ihuh(!{() 1 ). In HOli C'as’satuhsr had assumed 
the title of Icing, lie died about 207, leaving Ids 
son I’hilip ns his sueeessor. 

Clissaildra. neeordini' to llonierle logond, was 
tlie fah'e.st daughter of I’riain and Hecuba, and the 
twin-sister of JlelonuH. 'I'lie two ehildroji wero loft 
oiKMiiglit in tho HiUKiLiiury of Apollo, and dnring 
their sleep their ears were'louehod and imvilled liy 
two snakes, .so Hint LJioy could undorslauff tJie moan- 
ing of tlio language of iiirds, and thus know the 
future, (hissaiiilra afterwards attracted tlie love of 
A[)<dl<) )iy her );eaiity, and Jio taught lior tho Heavalfi 
of prophecy ; hut displeased liy her rejection of Ids 
suit, laid uimn her the ciiivse that liur proiiheeios 
slioiild never he believed. ,So slio prophesied in 
vain tlm treachery of the (treeian horso and tlie 
desU'iiclion of 'i'roy, and was looked on hy tho 
citizeiiH as a mero mad woman, whoso words Iiad 
no value whatever. On the civptnro of tlie city 
she lied to the teiuide of Atliena, luitwaB torn from 
tho altar hy Aia.K Odoiis, and vavi.siscd in tho 
temple. In tlm disiriluition of the spoil she fell to 
the share of Agniuemium, and was afterwards 
luurdm'od by Clytomnestra. Tho name is now 
often used gmnmleally of one who takes gloomy 
views of tlm jiolitieal or social future, as tho late 
AV. H. dreg in his book, Iivds Ahead, or the 
lytinu'iii/a o/' (Jassividra. 

4'as.s«il<ll*a, tlm m<).sfc we.ster/i of tlio three 
tongues of the (llialcidice poiiiiisula, hotweou tho 
gulfs of Haloiiica atid Cassaudra. Its auciont name 
was ihiUciie. Tho Gulf of C'assaiidm (imeiciifc 
'.I'nmnaivuH Hinua') extomls 31) miles north-wost- 
wai'd, and is 8 to 10 miles hrond, 

CnssailO, a town of Houthem Italy, 34 miles 
N. of Coseiiza. Po]). 7407.— -Ca.ssano, on tlm 
Adda, 10 miles ENE. of Milan by rail, was tho 
sceno of bw<» sanguinary battles— a defeat in 1.700 
of Urn .i.inperialistH under Prince Eugono, hy the 
Pioni'li umlor VendOmc; and a dofoat in 170!) of 
the !''vem;h themselves niidor Moreau,^ hy tlm 
UiissiaiiH and Austrians umlev Suwaroff. Pop. 

ilassatioil, (Xujut Ot’. In_ the law of France, 
tlm act of auuulllng tho decision of a court or 
judicial tribunal is called mHmimi, from the verb 
Cft.s'.sw, ‘to break or aninU’ (Lat, quutcre; Eng. 
i/i((ish)'. and tlm function of cassation, as regards 
tlm judgnmiils of ail tho other courts, is nssiguecl 
to a special tribunal called tho Couv do Ca.ssabion, 
which may thus be regarded, in a certain sense, 
as the hist and highest court of appeal. Hub as 
everything is excludetl beyond the tpiostion xvlmther 
or lint tlm view taken of the law. and of tho 
proimr method of administering it by the inferior 
tribunal, lias been tlm right one, tho idea attached 
to this institution is loss that of a court in tho 
ordinary sense, than of a department of goyovn- 
nmnt to which the duty of inspecting tho adminis- 
tmtion of jijslieo is assigned. Tho demand for 
caHHiition can bo made only by tlio ^larties to the 
suit, or by tho vroc.urcnr-ijiUierrd of tho Court of- 
C’(w.safcion' for fciio pnldic' intore.st. T)io_ whole 
Eroimli jurisdiction, civil, cominovcial, administra- 
tive, criminal, and correctional, may ho roviowed 
by tlio C’oui't of Cassation, tho only GxeoiJtiona 
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being the judgments of justices of tho ponce (where 
tho amount Is less than 100 franas), of trilniiials of 
cominerce {where the amoiiiit is Jess tlmn 3500 
francs), and of courts-martial, military and naval. 
These aupeals do not involve any stay of execu- 
tion, and IJiu judgment in cunsatuni U not a judg- 
iiient on appeal, but merely lias tho elleet of rjuash- 
iii^ tlm judgiuout below. The delay allowed for 
bringing a civil case before the Court of Cassation 
is two inontlis for persons domiciled in France; 
Imt parties^ resulcnt out of France have further 
tihio. In criminal mnttois, the procedure is greatly 
more prompt, throe fall days only ).)eing nuoweil. 
In all criniiuaJ ami polico cases tho Court of Cassa- 
tion may pronounce jmlgmont immediately after 
the expiry of those days, and must do so within 
a month. Its stall consists of a president and 
three vice-presidents ; 4!) coimscllors or ordinary 
judges ; a pvocurcni'-giiudral, or jmhlic prosecutor ; 
G .sulistitute.s, who have the title of advocates- 
geimi al ; and several inferior oliicei'B. Tlm judges 
are appointed hy the President of the Itepiibnc, 
ami their ajijiointments arc irrevocable, Tho three 
sections of the court are the Chauihre ties Iteipietcs, 
the Chamhre Civile, the (Miainbre Cviuiiiiclle. Tho 
whole court, when piusiiled over by the minister 
of justice, possesses also the right of discipline 
and censure overall judges for grave ofl'cnco.s not 
specially provided for'by the bnv, 

CussJl'va, a We.st Indian name of the plant 
also called Manioc (q.v.), ami of the starch nro- 
duced from it, wiiicii is otherwise called Hrazilinn 
Arrowroot, and is popularly liiiown in Hritain as 
Tajiioca (q.v.). 

Cassuy. See Manu’uk, 

CaSSCl( or Kasskl, chief town of tho Prussian 
jirovinco of Hesse-Nassau, and tho old capital of 
the former electorate of Flesse-Cnsselj is pleasantly 
.situated oil hotli sides of the navigahlo Fnlda, 
120 miIo.s hy raif NNE, of Frniikforfc-on-Main, 
and 233 W^AV. of Herliii. Pop. (1875) 63,013; 
(1885) 04,083. The town is oiie of the most 
attracti^’o jirovineial capitals in Germany. Its 
oldest part consists of a few very narrow, crooked 
streets, close to the river ; the more inodevn parts 
are situated on gentle hills. Tho ‘ upper new 
town ’ was founded hy French refugees in 1G88. 
Cassol is partially walled. In tlm Friedrichs- 
Platz, tho largest srpiare in any German town, 
stami the Elector's palace, a comparatively mean 
structure, the military school, and the largo 
Mimtaii Fredcricianwii, erected in 17C9-79, which 
lias a library of 100,000 volumes and some vnlu- 
nblo MBS., bo-sidcs co]lc'ctioi].g of plasler-caste, an- 
tiquities, cuius, &c. The largo new law-courts 
wero erected in 1880 on the site of tho Kattenlmrg, 
a co.sbly and ambitioas j>a)aco projected in 1820, 
which, however, rouiiiined iinfinislied fi'om T82l till 
1800, when its niateiials v'ore used in the construe- 


some excellent Bpecimens ot .uutcii ana other 
old inastera. Cas.sel has an ol/sovvatory, and _ is 
the seat of a number of learned and scientiBo 
associations. It carries on niamifactures of locomo- 
tives and steam-engines, carriages, pliiiosophieal, 
and iiuithematical instniments, cotton and linen 
fabrics, idate. and sugar-. Cnsscl is the hirtUplaco 
of tho chemists Hniisen and Koiiie ; t-lie brothers 
Grimm hero wrote their famous fairy-tales he- 
tween 1806 and 18U; and 8pohr condneted the 
orchestra of tlm theatre from 1822 till 1869. Cassel 
appears to have existed as early as tho 10th centuiy 
under the name of C'hassaln. From 1807 to 1813 
it was tho capital of the kingdom of AA^estplialiai 
Tho gardens of AA'ilhelmsh9ho (1787-06)— which 
was a-s-signecl to Napoleon TIL aa a residence after. 
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his fall at Sedan, in Septemliei' 1870— with their 
Blilemlul foimtains and enscadeH, and the colossal 
statue of Horculos, within Ciio JioJIow of whosocluh 
oiaht ijersoiis can stand at onotinio, are three niilea 
from Cassol. 

Cassell, John, fonndor of the mihlishing firm 
of Cassell & Co., the son of a Manchester inn- 
keeper, was born 2.1d January 1817. Ho had but a 
lioor cduoution, but while an anprontiee joiner, by 
careful self-culture, fitted himsoir for the post of a 
toinponuiGo advocate, llo wont to London in 18J0, 
and was settled as a tea and coflee inovehant in 
18-17, but soon after turned author and publisher, 
issuing liis Workinf] Man's Fviend (JHfiO), Ilhis- 
tmted Exhibitor Popular Educator (1832), 

the most popular of all Jiis works, wliicii in a 
revised form is still on sale; and P'aviily Payer 
(1853). In 1850 ho entered into partnersliip with 
Messv.s I’etter & (Talpiii, and before his death, 
on 2d April 1805, lie liad the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing, and siiaring in, the nrospority of one of the 
largest book-factories of modern time.s. 

€a.ssi<l, a name given by the ancioiits to a kind 
of aromatic bark. Tlio use of the name in Exodus, 
x.xx. 2‘1, and in pHahu xlv. 8, is derived from tho 
Soptuagint} and we constantly rend of cassia in 
classical and medieval writers : tliis is identified 
with tolerable certainty M’ith the Cassia Hark or 
Vimia lignea {sometimo.s ahso China Cinnamon) 
of our sliop.s. This Hpicii is largely imported from 
China j inferior sorts also come from Culcuttn, Java, 
&e. 5 and although commonly referred to Cinna- 
inoniunt Cassia, no satisfactory examination of tho 
diiroront specie.s has yet hcen made. It is esson- 
tinlly a clieaiior and coansor form of Cinnamon 
(ft.v.), for which it forms an excellent substitnto — 
its essential oil hoiiig chemically similar, although 
more or less inforiov in fragrance and flavour. 

C’assta Huds are tiio iin'inatiira /rnit of tho same 
tree, and liavo been iiii]iorted from China siiuuj the 
miildlo ages : in Sontliern India a very inferior 
variety is also produced. Tliu leaves of other species 
of C’innamormim are used in Mysore as Tajpat ; 
while in Pern and Ecuador the large woody calyx 
of a lanracomis tree [Ncctundrn sp.) serve.s tlie 
same purpose. The ‘ white ciimamou ’ of tho West 
Indie.s is Canella Hark (q.v.). 

Cassia is also the botanical name of a largo 
genus of Leguminosa'. (sub-order Cawalpinoic), troe.s, 
shrubs, and oven herbs. Some are cultivated on 
aceonnb of their graceful foliage and handsome 
yellow flowers ; their chief iiuj)t)rtancc is, however, 
medical, tlio loaves of several speeios furnishing 
Henna (q.v,), wliilc tho drug known as Cassia 
Eislnla or Purging (Jassia is derived from the pod of 
Cassia Fistula, of wliich the bark is used in tanning, 
and also yields a yellow dye, Tho iiivme, however, 
in ancient writers clearly a])plics to a tubular baik, 
no doubt some variety of tho spice Cassia above 
mentionod (q.v.). Vdx Poet's Cassia, see Casia. 

Vassiamis, JoANNii-s Eukmita, or Joannks 
Ma«.si!-.iicn.si.h, an early monk and theologian, born 
most probably about SliO. He spent some years 
among the ascetics of the Egyptian de.sQrts, was 
ordained by Cbrysostom at Coiisl.aiitino],le in 403, 
and afterwards institutetl monastic life in Provence, 
in the south of Eiunee. Hliortly lieforo 415 lie 
founded at Massilia two monasLericH according to 
the rules laid down in his Dc Institutis Cauivbiorum. 
One of tliosc monasteries was for nuns ; tho other 
was tho famous Abbey of Ht Victor, which under 
its founder is said to have possessed nob loss than 
5000 inmates, and which served as a model to a 
mnltitudc of nunuistic institutions in Gaul and 
S))ain. He died about 448, and was afterwards 
canonised, his festival falling on 25ih July, In his 
writings Cassiaims appeal’s as tho opponent of tho 


extreme do'nnas of Hi Augustine resi)(!C,tiug grace 
and free-will. Ills CoUaiioncs Patrum licdicorum 
is a work in 24 clifipters, mcli of which givc-.s a 
‘ spiritual colloquy between monks in tho desert of 
SkoLis,’ regarding tho monastic life and the vexed 
onestions of theology. CassiannH was one of tho 
nrnb of the ‘ suml-Pelagians ’ rejecting tho extremo 
view taught by St Augustine of man’s wovtlile.ss- 
ness and natural incapacity for good ; Ids views 
being substantially identical with what was long 
afterwards known as Ai'minianism. Tlioro is an 
edition of his works by Gazicus (3 vols. Douai, 
1010). See Wiggers, iJe Johanne Cussiano (1822). 

Oassicau ( Cussicus), a genus of American liirds 
allied to starlings, and yet more closely to the 
Haiig-iiests or Icteruhe. Tliey cxlnhit marvellous 
skill in knitting together the shreds, tkc.., which 
form tlieir lianging nests. Hoe IlAi/riMOUli lilliD, 
liANa-NKST.S. 

llasHklaria, a genus of molluscs --olass Gas- 
teropeda ( q.v, ), order Ih’osolimiieluata, family 
Cassidie. The sliell is roughly oval, witli a ivido 
inoutii, a fjiirlv long siphon canal, and williout a 
closing lid. 'I'heru are six modern Mediterranean 
sneeioH, and live times as many extinct in tho 
lljiper Ciialk and Tertiary strata. Hee IlKLSlliT- 

HHlil.L. 

4'assi’lli, the name of a family diKiingninhod 
for their servhtes in astronomy and g(sigrajihy. 

Giovanni Doiuicnico Cassini, liorn at Perin- 
ahlo, near Nice, 8th June 1025, sUnlied at tho 
College of Jesuits, Geiitia, and at Hologna, where in 
1050 he was ap]iointed to tho astronomical (diair. 
His llrst work ndated to tho comet of 1052. Ho 
siili.sequently devoted himself to the dnlcvmination 
of astroiioinical refraction and of the sun's jjaral- 
lax, <.te. In 1004-05 lie doLcrminod the iKinod of 
Jupiter’s rotation. Hubsequently ho determined 
tho pcii’iod« of tho planets Mars and Vomis, and 
made a near approximation to tho paralla.x of the 
sun. He discovered four of the satellites of Haturii, 
as well as the dual charaelor of that plamd/s ring, 
and was the lirst v'ho carefully observed the 
zodiacal light j he also demonstrated (.hat the axis 
of tho moon was not (as had been believed) at a 
right angle to the eclijitie, and explained the eanse 
of tho plienomciion known nmler the imtiie of 
lunar lihration. Ho had an important Hliare in 
the Meridian (qw.) meuHU remen (1 begun in l(l(ii). 
After a long life devoted to painful oiiservalions 
that ultimately dejirived him of sight, he died 
September 14, 1712, at I’aris, whither ho had gone 
in lUGi), at tho iiivitation of (.'olhert, to lake cliai’go 
of the observatory erecteil liy that ininister. 

JACq,UK8 Ca.ssini, Ills Soli, born at I’aris, Ibtb- 
riiary 18, 1077, was ehaibsl a inemlxir of the 
Acaileiny of .Scione(!s in 1()<)4, Iravelliul in Ilaly, 
Holland, and ICngland, where he formed the 
acquaintance of Newton, llalhty, Flamsteed, and 
otliers, ami was elected a momher of (ho Poyal 
Society. He sneci'eded his fatlnn- as dii’cctor of tins 
observatory at Pavis, ami died April 1(1, 175(), llo 
wrote several treatises on elecLrieity, tlio bai'o- 

meter, and astronomieal snbjec.ls, iS;e. Ills son, 

C/T:hau Cas.SINI (1714-84), was also engaged in 
sciontilie piinsuiLs. 

Ciesar’s son, JicAN DoMiNiqL'K, Co^ri'N i))o 
Ca.ssini, bom at Paris, June 30, 1748, smsieeded 
to tbo charg(j of the observatory, and coinpleted in 
1793 the great toiiographioal nmi) of I'l'ance b<i)um 
by his father. lie siibsminentlv beiuime a memlier 
or the liiHtituto. He died Geloiier 18, 1845. 

Cassiiio. Sec Month Cassino. 

CassiodoriiR, Maonus Aouhiaus, a Latin 
statesman and liistorian to whom wo owe most of 
our information respecting tlie Gothic kingdom of 
Italy, was born at Seylacumn (Bquillaco ) in Calabria 
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ill 'KiH A,i), Ho Inilonifcd to a nolilo family, and 
booaino Hoerolmy to tJio groat O.stmgotJiic king, 
Tluioiloi'ic. Ho hold tlio ()Hioo.s iif (jmostov and 
in'ii'tovian iirofoot, was solo oonsnl in ni-i a.d,, 
and iiftor tiio dcatli of Tlioodoric in 5*20 A.ii. acted 
as (diUif ministi'.v to (Jueon Ainalasontlia. Ho was 
an a)du and l*i'oa<l-n)iri<l<;d Htak'sinaii, to whom the 
mnas'ss of Tlieodorio’s jioliey must lie in jiavt 
asci'ilied, lie sooins to have rotived from nnblio 
life not later tluin 510 a.d,, and to have spent the 
last tliirty yearn of his long life in Calabria, where 
lie (hod about A.n. Cassiodorns wrote a 
history of the (loths [Ihi liehus Gcticis), which we 
only possess in tJm form of tlio opitomo made of it 
by dornandes. His otliorwork, For/ammi A)ns^o- 
/(ir/iin .Libvi XII., consists of a collection of tlie 
letters wliioli Iio wrote as secretary to the Cothio 
sovereigns, They have no literary merit, for tlio 
flt 3 ’lo i,s boinba.stic an<l o.vec<'diiigly<lil}iise, but tlioir 
liistorieal value is of tlic highest. They form, say.s 
Deati Milnian, ‘ a rare collection of original oilieial 
dommionls, wliicli admit ns, a.s it were, to the 
eimueibboiu'd of tbo cabinet at one of the mo.st 
intorostiog' of al( periods of history,’ 'J’in5y shed a 
Hood of light on tlie jmlioy pnrsiied by Tlicodoric 
and^ Ills Kucce.ssors, tlie eonllition of the jieojde, the 
allah'H of the clmreh, and the fiscal and adminis- 
trative Hystein of the (.TOthic kingdom of Italy. 
An edition of the hitters was imliliHhed in 1079 
('2 vols, folio, Itmien). See Hodgkin’s Letters of 
CtmUulurm ; a co/i/louscd Ininxlaiion (1880). 

€assio][K?/ia, the Lady in her Chair, a con- 
Hlellatioii in the jiorlibern homisphoro, noarCophoii.s, 
and not far from the nortli polo, named after the 
mother of Andromeda. It is marked by live stars 
of tin* tfiivd inagiiitndo, foriiiiiig a figure like a W. 
In the year 1572 there all at once appeared in 
tbiHsiopoia a mnv star, ndiiclj u’lien iir.st noticed b}’ 
Tycho llrahd exceeded in hrightiiess all the fixed 
stars, and nearly oijnallcd VomiH. The star 
gradually diiiiinisncd in lustre, and disappeared in 
March 157‘1. 

<'aHSi<lllla'r<^, or Cassiquiaiii, a river of 
Venezuela, Houth America, forming the south 
blfnreatioii of tJio Orinoco, wJiicli it loaves in 3’ 10' 
'N. lat., 0()“ 20' W. long., and after a rapid south- 
west cnur.se of ahout 130 miles, joins the llio Negro 
in 2"’ 5' N. lat,, 07“ 40' \V. long, near San Carlos. 
Hy means of this singular river, water-communica- 
tion in o«tai/}i«he<l, throiigli t)io Amazon, Orinoco, 
and their aliluonls, hetween tlie interior of llrazil 
and a largo tract in Vonozuola. 

Oassis, a genus closely allied to Cassidnria, 
with a shorter siplion canal and with a (dosing lid. 
It is a nimdi larger genus, witli 42 living sjiecies, 
Imt with fewer (25) known fossils in the 'I'crtiary 
opocli. Homo largo .simeic.s arc n.scd for enmeos- 
Soo IIimMKT-siim.L. 

4'a.S,sitcr'irti‘.-S» tlio "I'in Islands,’ first merely 
moiiLionod by Herodotus, whore the merchant- 
sailors of Cartilage bartered their wares for tin. 
Tins Creek ha.wtir/m, ‘ tin,’ is the Sanskrit kasttra, 
and it has been supposed that the Pha'iiieiaiis 
liroiiglit the mimo ivitli tlio metal from the islands 
dll' the coast of India, Tlu! islands^ appear on 
Ptolemy’s map as oil' nortli-wystorn Siiaju, but they 
were afterwards identified with the noillj' Islands, 
or M’ith Cornwall i nioi’c recently, liowovor, very 
strong reaKons liavo been advanced for regarding’ 
them as the little islands alioiitVigo Iky, oil the 
.Sitaiiisli coast. Sue Elton, Origins of Euylish llis- 
mr//(l«S2). 

Cassitcritc, oxide of tin or common tin ore, 
oecui'B massive or in tlio form of ciystals, wldcli arc 
often iniadmiigiilar prisms terminated by four- 
Hided jiyraniidK. It ajiiiears, however, in many 
otliov complex ciysLalliuo forms. These are gener- 1 
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ally blackish brown or black, but grijonisli aliadea 
arc alsa met ivith — tlie dark varieties being opuijno, 
while those that are lighter in colour are soincwiiat 
traiislncejit. Cassiterito contiiiiis about 78 iicr 
cent, of tin, and is the ore from wliicli most of the 
tin of commerce is obtained. It has been worked 
from a very remote period in Cornwall, and is mot 
with in many otlier countries, as in lirittany, 
Pobemiu, 8a.\ouy, Spain, Pinlniul, ySivedon, Green- 
land, United States, California, Llexico, Cliili, 
Sumatra, &c. iSlreain tin is the name given to 
rounded fragments of cassiterito M’hieh occur in 
alluvial dojio.sits in the valleys of Cornwall, iSrc. 

Cas.siliS, tlio name of a famous Roman yens, 
which, originally of patrician rank, afterwards be- 
eaine plebeian. Its most fainoiis members wore (1) 
Spurius Cassiijs Vi.sokllinus, who was thrice eon- 
Hul, first in 502 B.C., and the promoter of the 
finst agrailan law at Rome (480). By this lio made 
liiinsolf so hateful to his own onicr tliat they found 
mcan.9 to condonm Inm to deatli on a trumped-up 
charge of aiming at regal power.— (2) Caius Cassius 
Lonuinus, the most active of tlio conspiratora 
against Ca’sar. Ho distiiiguishecl liiinsclf by liis con- 
duct as quffistov to Crassns in the Parthian u’nr, and 
still more greatly by his energy and i'esoiirce in the 
I disasters tliat followed his general’s death. He was 
I tribniie of the jieoplo at the hreaking out of the 
civil war, and at once attached hluiseu to Pompey. 

. After the disaster of Pliarsalia lie was taken 
prisoner in tlie Hollespoiit bj' Cujsar, and pardimecl 
u’ith that conqueror’s usual magnanimity. In 44 
n.C,, thi'ongli thoiniiiience of Ca'sar, ho was made 
jirmtor, and was prouiised the go^'eriiorsliip of Syria 
111 the following year. But his moan and jealoua 
spirit could not ondiiro the burden of gratitude 
imposed upon liim by the gonorosiby of the dictator, 
and lie re.solvcd to be rolea-soil by tlio iinirder of 
his benefactor. He first attaolied to himself tlie 
mutinous spirits among tlio subjugated nvistoeracy, 
and next won over M. Brutus. I'he pseudo-pntriotic 
conspiracy was soon matured, and on the IStli of 
March 44 li.C. C’awar foil b}’ tJio da"'gers of liis 
assassins. But popular feeling blazccront against 
the inurderoi's, aiul Mark Antony had the ’wit to 
seize his opportunity. Cassius fled to tlie east, 
made liimsclf master of Syria, then imited Ida 
force.s with thoso of Bnifciis, and after eiiielly 
iduiuloring Asia Minor, ero.ssed tlie Hellespont into 
Tlirnee. At Philii)pi the division commanded hy 
Cassius was totally rented, and Cassius, snppoBing 
that all was lost, compelled his freedman to kill 
him. 

Cassius. See Dion Cassius. 

Cassivcllaiiinis, a British chief wlio fought 
against Crosav during Ins second invasion of the 
island, 64 B.C. The eldef of the Cnssi, lie had seized 
tlio sovereignty of the ' Trinohantes,’ and had a 
great reputation as a warrior, but his capital was 
taken by the Romans, and lie iiimsoif compelled to 
ileo. I'lo afterwards sued for peace, which he 
obteiiiGd on condition of 23aymg tribute and giving 
liostages. 

€nssOCk» a long loose robe or outer coat, 
formerly in common wear, but now ivorn only by the 
clergy and clioristers. As worn by the clergy of the 
CImrcii of England it is a long coat wiSJi a single 
upright collar. Black is the common colour for all 
oriloi'S of the clergy, but on state occasions bisliops 
frecpiently wear jnirplo cassocks. In tlie Roman 
Catholic Clnirch civssoclcs vary in colour according 
to the dignity of tlie wearer— priests wearing black, 
bi.shoijs purple, cardinals scarlet, and tho piopo 
wliito. 

CatfiSO’^vary (Cewinrias), a genus of running 
birds (Ratitm), nearly related to the true. ostrich, 
and nearer to tlio American rhea. From tho former I 
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it (lifFwra coiispicuonsly i« liaviiiff three, not two 
toes ; from the latter less inarlccdly in its laterally 
conipvossG<l skull, and in the ‘after shafts' of ite 
feathers, ’.i'ho latter aro nearly as lon/f as the 
main shafts, so that the featliers hH)k double. 
The wiiig.s and tail are extremely degenerate, the 
nail of the inmost too is my long, the naked fore- 
head bears a liorny Iniylitly cohmrod helmet, the 
nock is in four species adovnetl wLtlv two \reiulent 
red and bine wattles. In one aireeies there is one 
M'attle, in the other four two. The breast exhibits 
a bare callous jnitoli, on which the binl rests when 
sitting. The alimentary canal diirer.-s from that of 



CassoM'nry ( C(tauarinu (/ateatiig). 


tho oatvieli as tlvci C<iod d<ies, being suited not for 
eoarso diet, but for the soft parts of plants and fruits. 
Guuumlly ostrichdiko, the cassowary has a shorter 
nock, yot stands uhout fi foot high. The genend 
colour of tho loose hairdike feathers is browidKh 
bliudc. When atta{!k(!(I, it kicks forward.s with its 
foot, or strikes with the few (five) rigid barlisof its 
dcgoiiertito wings. Cassowaries have great powers of 
running and leaphig. Tlioy Uve in pairs in wiHnled 
districts. Tho few eggs aro Incubated by l)<>tl) 
ftoxo.s, aro of a greonisli ciihmr, and tldnnor in slicll 
than tlioso of the. ostrhdi, Kight spoeies of cassti- 
wary aro known in C’cviiiii, New (ioinea, and tlio 
Soutli Sea Islands, and a ninth in North Aimtralui. 
T1 i( 5 bestdiiiown specLcs are the Moornk of New 
liritain {C. ficniictli) and 6'. mlcttim ; tlio Hum 
or Droiinmis is a nearly nlliod gomis, Tho (lesh 
of tlio cassowary is black, tougli, and jiiicelcss. 
They aro somotinios kept in connnement, aro 
eoinmon in nieiiagories, but are rapidly becoming 
rarer in their iiatii'o liaunts. See Hati'JVK, Os'J'hicii, 
Emit. 

4'astt An object formed by pouring molten or 
liijiiid material into a mould, in winch the siil)- 
Btance sets or hardens, assuming the form lutd 
outlines of tlie mould, is a cast, and is said to bn 
iiuuUs liy casting. The process has a vow wide 
apj)li(:atioii in the arts; its pvinciiMil ntifisation 
being in connection witli the inctnllic iminstries. 
Casting on tbo largo scale, specially in coiiiiectioii 
with iron and brass work, includiiig statiiaiy, is 
known as Founding, and ivill bo treated niider tliat 
head, though tlio products are still termed cast- 
ings. 8o also tho process of casting typos is called 
typofouiidin^'. But when small objocl-s in metal 
are dealt with, as in the jewelry trade, the pro- 
cess is knoivii simidy as casting. Plaster nf Paris 
is an important modiiiiii for obtaining^ tho first per- 
manent easts of artistic sculptures and mouldings 


from the clay models of artists, ns well as for pre- 
padug copie.s of sculptuved works, In the same way 
the moiildml ornaments used by plasteriu's arc also 
prepared in plaster of Paris (see GvrsUM), (hiKts 
nYmi plaster moulds are also made in wax for 
models of fruits, human masks, and other sul)jee.ts 
repi'oducecl in wax. Casting is fmtliev employed 
ill ginas manufiictuvo, in whicli moulded ami cast 
QiTiatncuts and forms are a feature ijr(?eisi>ly 
aiinlugous to easting in otliev media. Wlnm tlio 
mateiinl employed iii obtaining an impression fi'om 
a mould is of ilougliy ctinsistence requiring to ho 
kneaded In tho process, it is known as mouldhig, 
and that forms an important feature in the pottery 
mamifacbiire. 

a fountain on the slopo of Parnassus, 
a little almve Delphi, in Plmcis, sacred to Aptillo 
and tlio Muses, All who visited tho Delphian 
toiiiplo wore wont to batlio their liair run', puro 
C(tslali(c{' in tlie, pure dew of Caslalia’}, hut llioso 
who necxled to l)o purilicd from iimnlor bathed 
their wliolo liody. Its waters, moreorev, gave 
poubiu inspiration to those wlio drank. Tlie name 
was <luo to Custalia, dauglitor of AolieUius, udio 
threw licreelf into the fountain to (’sca)io the 
pursuit of Ajiollo. 

<las(a]ii>f,S« a musical instrument of iiorcussion 
in the form of tiro hollow shells of ivory or hard 
wood, M'liich are IhUind togoLhor by a band fasimnul 
on the llmml), and struck It, y the lingers (o produce 
a trilling Bound in Ucjqiiiig M'itli tlm rhythm of the 
nniBlc. Tlio louUdou used in tlio woishin of (lyhelo 
and DionymiH was somciwliat similar. The casta- 
iiotH were introduce*! into Bitaiii by tho Moors, and 
aro much UBcd as an accomiianlment to dances and 
gn itars. 

41n.stnfios, Don Euanoihco Xavku nK, ]>ukn 
of Jlailen, a colebratetl Spanish genoml, was horn 
at MiwlvUl in 170(1, and sHuUcd miUtavy tiuitlcs In 
(tcrmany. On the invnsion of tlio country by 
Napoieem, ho received tho command of a <iiyision 
<»f the SpiiniKli army, amt in July IKOll (torn- 
|ielled 18,000 Ereueli, nmhu' Goneval Du))ont do 
I’Ktang, to surrender at Bailen, but was in his 
Inni defeated by i4nnnus in Novemhev of liie sumo 
year at Tiulela. IJniler Wellington ho stsrved ns 
general of tlio 4tli Spanish t.’oe/w jfVr/vHi.'f), and took 
part in tiie lattles of Albuera, Salamamia, and 
Vittoria. In IBib ho was placed at the head of Dm 
KpanisU army for Dm invasion of France, whitdi was 
reinlored uimcces.Hary by the victory at Waterloo. 
In 18‘2r> he was called to the state'council, wimro 
Im hocamc iv deehled i)))pi)nent of Dm ( 'arlist party. 
Ho (Uc«l, ag<*d ninety-si.v, on ‘2-ltli Mejitemlior isriii, 

€asU‘, a term applioil idiielly to distinct cbissi's 
nr BOctiuiiB of society in Imliii, and, in a modiliml 
.sense, to siiciai <liHtiimti*iiiB of an {ixcdimivc nature 
among other nations. Such disliiictioiiH iwisted in 
many ancient slates, as in Egypt ami I’oisia, ami 
still exist ill Polynesia ami elHowIiere ; but it is 
witli .India that \ve more es]i(!cial]y associate Dm 
idea of caste. There tho system Ims nieeived its 
fullest devidopmeiit, ami the muss of the ]i<)pnla- 
tion is lUvidetl into iinminoralile tdussos, Dm llimlu 
name fill- which isjdtf, a ruim or class, This (('i ni 
tho Portuguese vonderwt by their ciiuivalcnt ('(f.vd/, 
wliciiee coniu.s the bbiglisli ht(Htv,. 

Wlicn the Aryan race jieiiotmted into India, Dm 
eoiifinerers distinguished tlminsclves from Dm mm- 
Arynn poimlatiou by Dm epithet Iwivc-hurn- i.»!. 
fcliosD who have passed through a scsmiul or roli- 
gioim birth, wldcli was symbolised by tlm sacra- 
monb of investiture with tlio sacred 'cord at tlm 
age of puberty; Die aliorigiiios they named tlm 
once-horn. The twice-born ttmmselviis were divided 
into three classe.s in Dio conrso of time, a sneer- 
dotal clasH cailed Jhulimans, a ruling military 
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^'({|ii ill ''wlii.-li if iu i.ii\i‘,i 1 wio l«if state of Imvaiicoj-e, lyitJi a ijofiit ation of about 

n‘, IiJ.'.Vk' was two and a half i,,illi,mH. thevi are said to be 420 


WavS' hiK'tiS’ CtSa I 

u,,rarr„,',;;;r' fi} s't » ‘Ms- sfe ™«tc, «,..i ti.o 


ti, r^..N. . mt t I V •vjMuo;.-? Mf twauviatt; «iw4 wjuiuajjjiwj or 

ri /^^*''*‘‘**^^* longer obh- inechamc— or ^vhen incjubcrH of a secret order 

mil;)’'.. . , . , , oxcImJo nil otliera from tiiou- meetings— or when 

rr A' ffjilioi'o of duty hca in the atate. any other aimiJar .social tlistinctioji arises, ib would 

lie. IS to Im tho inalmtay and sniiiiort .if the higher pi'c.senb itself to the mind of the Hindu ns n reguln- 
Hifthinan. iho inttoi' liiaws up mul iuterijrot.s the thmofenste. 

laws, the foniier oxcL'iilOM thojn. , . . 6iKte does not, at the present day, tie a man 

till'. loMwi jV fieeupation is tho cultivation of doivii to fallow his faUier's husiness, except, per' 

tiio soil and tlio tiraotiec of trade. His ideal Is haps, in the cuao of the move sacred functions of 

to hi) pojbjotioii ni business. the Erahniaiis. For tho rest, Bvahmniis serve as 

i he is to ho the servant of all tlntso, soliliors, and oven ns cooJes. liion of all castes 

(w|U!iiially of tlio luahiuan. From this condlthm have risen to nowor. lust a« in England states- 


ho oatinot raise himself j hia only hoiio is that aftor 
death lie may ))d horn into a liigiier c«sto. 

Hesides those four castes, usually called mrtm, 
or oolouis, various mixed castes arc omuncrated 
in Mann as lesnlting fnmt tlic intermamago of 
tlm pure custos, These are resli’icted to particular 
occupations, Lowest in the scale stoml the outcast 
0/i(in(Mliii the o/lsiniiig of a Ijialminu mother and 
Hihli'a fatlior. In Honthorn India tlio Pariah tftke.s 
his niuco. 


tho EraluuHMS. For tho rest, Bvalimniis serve os 
soliliors, and oven ns cooJes. lilon of all castes 
have risen to power, just as in England states- 
tuoii Imvo sprung from every class of society. Nor, 
ngain, is loss ot caste anytliiiig ho tcrrihle as lins 
bcou rcjwcsonted j in most cases it may ho re- 
covered hy a fnigal repast given to the incmhei-a 
of the caste; or the outcast joins another ensio, 
among whom ho ivill commonly ho icceivcd with 
tlio heartincHs duo to a new convert. The question 
of the restoration of a Christian convert wishing to 
rojain tho Jhnhniaiiical caste has been geiiertillj' 
deoidctl in the negative. 

As in tho West, so iii the East, co-sto enters into 


unffiiuiuu, Clio iiiisiu'iiig ol a liialminu motiior and of tho restoration of a Clivistian convert wishing to 
hihli'a faUior, Iii Honthoni India tho takes rejoin tho Bmhniaiiical caste has been generally 

his I'Uico. deoidctl in the negative. 

tho fiystoiii of caste which at presont exists As in tho West, so iii the East, co-ste enters into 
bhnmglimjt the gjoatcr part of India is very diflbr- all tho most ordinary relations of life, producing 
out from tliat described In the code of Mnnn, laws often most tyrannical and too anomoloua to 
though to this It o^vca, no doubt, much of its sta- admit of gcnoraliHation. In the \\^6sb, however, 
hiiity aiui its importance in tho eyes of Kuvopeans. wliilst good sense and Christianity itaA’e ever tondotl 
With tho o.vcojitimi of tJio Bralimans, tho iniro castes to ameliorate social dilferenees, filio feeble mind of 
have disapiiuari'd, miless the claim of tho Kftjputa the Hindu and tho rcconlu of his religion have had 
to he till) lineai ilcsdendants of tlio Kslmtriyas ho a oontrary effect. 

admitted, and <)ut <if the intcrniixcuro of thcothei's The question how caste is to be dealt M'ith in 
liavti sprung imiuiiiovahlo olassc.s, Some idea of converts to Cliristiiuiity has now been dotorminod 


their imnihcir may bo gatlieved from the census 
returns of ISfil. According to tiiis there wore in 
India IHS, 1)00,000 llindu.s, of whom 13,730,000 were 
Hrivhinans who are broken up into a vast number 
of minor classeH—Whorriug cminiorates 138(1 tribes. 


converts to Cliristiiuiity has now been dotorminod 
hy coininmi conaonl of missionaries in India ; and 
it receives no recopnithm witljin tiio Oiiristiaii 
elmreh. Tho ojiposite policy, in forme)’ times, was 
foundml on the opinion that caste miglit be re- 
garded as niorely a civil or soninl institution, and 


TImi'o wore 7,107,000 lidjimtH divided into 500 not ns a jwrt of the religion oHiio Hindus, 
irilies, Tlie rest belonged to 207 other castes. yiie uioilificd views of easto, which have hegi 
Thei'i! wove 11 largo eiistoH; 10 largo agricultnrnl vail in recent years, will bo fomiii more fully 


eiiHlt’s; 37 eastOB had each move than 1,000,000 
momlioj's. ,So ougrainod in the wliolo {?ojn»inn»fcy 
is tills toiulono.y to elass distinctions, that MuskuI- 
mans, .lews, Varsons, and ChristiaiiH fall, in some 
dogiw!, into it; and oven excommiinioateil or oiit- 


TJjc mollified views of easte, wliich liavo hegun to j>ro- 
vail in recent years, will bo fomiii more fully dovoloped 
in Shore, On Iiuiian Affairs ; Irving's T/ieorif anUI'rudice 
of CttAe. Full accounts of the petty mgiilations of caste, 
as laid down in the oodo of Maiiu, may bo scon in tlio 
Tranalaliom of tho Omle of j1/«hh, hy Jones, BurnoU, or 
Biihlcr; Boberbmn’.s DiaqaisHion on India; llioliard’a 
India; Elpliinstono’a J/i«fo»y Dubois’s India; 


cimt I'livialm foiiu easle.s aimmg t hojusidves. Jl.mt, colol.^okd^ Asiatic Frausa^hm, vol. v. ; and in various 
ol Uio o.xiHting ciistCH partake of tlie natureof asso- ftrtiojcs in the Gu/ciiKo Itcvieiv, Soo above all tlio first 
oiatioiiH for mutual support or familiar intercourse, volnine of Dr John Muir’s Samcril Texts (6 vols.); 
mid ai'o ilopondoiil; uj))))) n wan'n trade, ocCHjWition, Steele’s lam ami Custom of Tfimlit Caste {18(^) i Kayo 
or profoMHion. Many liavo had thoir ongin in and Watson, The.Veojde of India (0 vols, 18()8-72i; 
guililH, ill scliiMiii from other eastes, in tho posses- and admlrablo illustrations of tho system nvo given in 


sum of a particular sort of property (ns, for Siadn Tribes and CuAes in Jkaarcs (8 yoh. 

iuHtamM), lamllovds are spokon of as tlie caste of 1871.-81). ^ ^ 

sv.imndurs), and Himilnv accidental civouinstaneea. CaSteldPi Emiijo, a pvbiuinont Spanisli orator, 
Their names are often duo to tiio distnet in which statcsinan, aanl writer, was liorn at Cadiz, Sep- 
tlio eaftfco took its I’iso, to tlioii- foumler, to their toniher 8, 1832. Ho studied at Mailiid, am) In 
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1850 liGcatno profe.Hsoi' of History and Pliilo- 
fiopJiy ill tlic uiiivorBily tlic're. Ho neijaii oarly to 
write on letters and polities in the newspapers and 
maf^azinos, and in 1804 started la Damocracia, in 
tlie [>a;fcs of wliich lie inveighed fiercely against 
the govoi'nnicnfc. After the abortive rising of 1800 
ho was oondoinncd to death, hnfc contrived to 
esoapo to raids, returning wlicn the revolution of 
1868 began, All lus ardour and eloituencc could 
not hiuuer tho crowning of King Annulens, though 
it helped to bring about bis downfall in 1878. In 
tho Soptoiuher of tlmt year tho Cortes made Castcliir 
dictator, lint the orator proved Komowhatiiioliectual 
in action, and found himself unable to crush oitlior 
the ‘red demagogy of Socialism on the one hand, 
or the white iloniagogy of Carlisni' on tho otliev. 
In tho hegiiming of ]87‘1 a liostilo vote in the Cortes 
oliligod hiiii to resign, and soon after tho 
ciamiento in favour of Alfonso XII. drove 1dm 
across tlio frontier. Ho roturued to Spain in 187(1, 
and was returned to the Cortes, where ho has oftmi 
Bpolcon Hineo with nil his old lire and (doqueneo, 
bub M'ith little elVect. Ills cldef writings ai’O La 
CiinUK<i:'.i(m (2d oil. 1805), Qucdioncs' voKlicun y 
social I'Ai (3 vols. 187(1), Discuvsus iwnamcuiurias 
(3 vols. 1871), Jfisioriti del I^l'ommieuta rcmihliaino 
m Eftropa (2 vols. 1874), La Quedion do Oricitic. 
(1870). 8co his Life by Sanehex do Ileal (1874), 
niul (Irant DuIFk MitiCcllanicH (1870). 

CastclIhllOllO, a town of Sicily, 8 miles ME. of 
Cofaiii, witli niiueral springs, ii former Ihmedietiiio 
uTOuastevy, and a trade in inauua. lh>p. 8430. 

CastclfrtUlCO, a town of Central Italy, 8 miles 
SE. of Modena. I’op. UKK). — Also a town of Italy, 
15 miles \V. of Treviso by rail, the scene of nn 
Austrian defeat by the Erencb, under Saint-Cyv, 
24th November 180.5. The principal churcdi pos- 
sesses a celebrated altav-picco by Giorgione, who 
was born hero. Pop. B758. 

(llastcl OaiKllHI'o, a village 12 miles SE. of 
Komo, near the west shore of Lake Alliano. Hove 
Urban VIII. built a sunnmiv rosideneo for tho 
popes. Pop. 1084. 

Castcllaina'rOj a fortified city and soanort of 
Soutli Italy, 17i miles HiC of Naples by rail, built 
along a sheltorod boa<!li on tlio south-east side of the 
Gulf of Naples, over wldeb it eonunands a magni- 
ficent view._ It is on or near tho site of tlio ancient 
Siuliua, wliich was desolated by Sulla during the 
Social War, and wliere (bo older I’liny aftorwarils 
lost his life when tlio city was overwholmeil with 
lava from Vesuvius (79 A.]).), Tho town was 
sacked in the lotli century by Pope Pius IT., and 
again in 1C54 by blie lino do Guise, Tlio (!Jastello 
tliab gave it name was built by tlio Emperor 
Froilerlek TI, in tlio 13tli century} and Castella- 
iniu'o lias also a catbedral, air arsenal, and mann- 
faeturo.s of maonroiii, cotton, sail-cloth, &q. X’op. 
22,207. — CAS'rnTiijAJiAiiK, in Sicily, at the liead of 
a gulf of tho same name, 41 miles WSW. of 
ralermo by rail, has a pojnilation of 1.5,303, and 
exports of cotton, rvinc, fruit, and manna. 

CrtSteilan, or Ciiatelain, the keeper of a 
castle in tho middle ages. His oilico and rank 
varied in various couutrioH, In Franco and 
Flanders, tlic title cnstollan belonged to tiio 
holders of certain demesnes, and was next in order 
of rank to that of a hailin'. 

Castclla'na, a town of South Italy, 26 miles 
SE. of IJari. Pop. 8092. 

Castcllanc'ta* n cathedral city of South Italy, 
2-1 miles NW. of Taranto by rail. Pop. 7013. 

UantcIIio, Seiiastianus, a theologian, born in 
Savoy in 1515, studied at Lyons, and about 1540, 
on Calvin’s rocomniondation, was appointed reetor 
of a school at Genova. Ilis viow.s, however, as to 
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tho Song of Solomon (a mere orolie poem to liim) 
and Christ’s doscout into liell emlmnleil him witli 
tlic reformer; and in 1514 he was forced to migrate 
to Basel, whore in 1553 he hecaino Greek iirofessor, 
ami where lie died 23d December 1.503. Besides 
various treatises, he pnblislied in 1551-53 transla- 
thmH of the .Bible into Latin and .l''veueb, the fovniev 
deilicateil to Edward VI. of England. See (.lAl.viN ; 
and tlie I/ives of Castollio liy Middy ( llnsid, 1862) 
and Ih'ousKOUX (Strasli. ]8()7). 

Uaslello ISraiUM), ti town of Portn^nd, 115 
miles NE. of Lisbon, on a hei'dit overlooking tlio 
Ponsnl, with old walls, a ruined castle, and Homan 
remains. .Pop. 7464. 

€ast«lIo <lc Vide, a town in tbo Poi tnguoso 
province of Alemtojo, 1.39 miles ENIC, of .Lisbon by 
rail. Pop. 5263. 

€asteIlou' <lc la Plana, a ton-n of Spain, 
situated in tho midst of a fruitful idain, 5 miles 
from tlie Mediterranean, and 43 miles NNE. of 
Valencia by rail. Its eliurehcs eontain several 
iiaintings by Hibalta, who -was horn here in 1551. 
There are manufactures of linen, woollen, sail- 
cloth, lirandy, i^vc., and an active trade. Pop, 
23,393. Tho province of ( .'astellon has an area of 
2-146 sq. m., and a pop. of (1885) 295,839. 

Oastclliaudrtvy, a town in the h’ronch doiiart- 
nient of A.nde, situated on a declivity, skirtcil at 
tho base by tins Canal dn JTidi, 34 miles SE. of 
Tonlonso by vail. It 1ms inaimfactnri's of woollen 
and silk fabrics, and earthen ware. 'J'ho canal at 
this point expands into a largo basin. Pop. (1880) 
8641. The Eostnmayusoi tho Homans, and Castriivi 
N^iivumArkdiorum'lhonco. (dio modern iianio)of the 
Visigoths, Castelnnudary suIVcreil dreadfully in tho 
crusade against tho Alhigensos, and in 1355 it was 
captured by tlio Black Ih-ineo. Under its walla, 
ill 1032, tho royalists defeated tho Duleo of 
(3rloanH. , 

Castt‘,1 Sarrasin, a town in tho French depart- 
ment of Tarn-et-Garonne, 12 miles W. of Montau- 
ban. Pop. 3016. 

CJastcItoriuiiii, a town of Sicily, 20 miles N. of 
Girgciiti by rail, with oxtonsivo mines of rock-salt 
and siilpliur. Pop. 0200. 

Castclvetrano, a town of Sicily, -iO miles SE. 
of Trapani by rail, with eonsideralilo trade in wino 
and oil, ain't manufactures of silk, cotton, and 
woollen goods. Pop. (1881 ) 19,560. 

Uasti, GiAMiiATTi.STA, poet, horn at Prato, in 
Tuscany, ])r()l)ab]y in 1721, tmdc orders, Imt in 1764 
was introdueed to tlie court of Vienna, wlioro ho 
galiicil tlio favour of .rose])li II., and was made 
poet-lanreato. On tho emperor’s death (1790), he 
returned to Elorciico, and in 1708 roiiioved to Paris, 
wliere lie died 6th Fehniary 1803. His best-known 
works are tlio 48 Novcllc UalunU (Paris, 1793), 
ami GH Avinudi rarUuitiy a political satire of 
charming spirit and grace. 

Ca.Stigllo'ne, a town of Sicily, on the norlli 
slope of Mount Etna, 3.5 miles SW. of Messina, 
It IS built on a square rock rising alinqitly from 
tlio valley, and having n dmililo crest, on'wliicli 
stand a church and tlic ruins of a feudal castle. 
The Sicilian hazel-mils of the district are famous. 
Pop. 8114.— CA.sTtfiLioNK in-u.i.E S’l'ivii'/ui:, a 
town of Noi'Lli Italy, 22 ndlos NW. of Manilla. It 
is eliiellv celebrated on aceonnt of the victory 
olitaineif hero by tlie Frencli over tlie Ansl riaim in 
1796, wliieli gave the title of Due do (’astiglione to 
Marshal Augerean. Pop. .3123. 

CaBtig'Uoiic, Bai.dakauke, Coun'I', Italian 
' author, was born in 1478 at Gasatieo in tlie 
ducliy of Mantua, stmlied at Mlhui, and became 
a favourite of tho Duke of Urhino. In 1505 
lio was enqiloycd by tlio duke us envoy to 
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Ifonry VIT. tif ICnylmni, wlio iniulo him a knight j 
fi'oiji IfilH lio Hpnn'fc nnicli of ]jw timo in Koine. 
Htmt on nil oinliaHHy to Hjiaiii liy Clcmont 
V\L, ho tlictl at ’.rolcdo, 2il Fobrnavy 1529. 
Hi« eJii<>f M'orlc is II Vovtc.giam (Kiig. trails. 
InUl), a manual for emivtiom, vomnvkablo fov its 
('logaiit Htylo. Ilm Italian and Latin Poems are 
also iiiodols of (dogfinoo, mul his LdUrs (2 vols. 
I7f)9;7l) ooiiiain iiiti’rostingf eontribiitiona to fcho 
liolitieal and lllovni'y liistoiy of his timo. Tasso 
dovotod a sonnot to tluMloatli of CnsLigliono, and | 
IJinlio J.{i)jnain> vuiHod to liis mommy n montz- 
numt in Padua. 

Cbisil^Uniic, Paui.c) Ottavio, Oount, Italian 
scliolar, was lioni ut Milan in 1784, and died at 
t loiuia, loth April 1849. His viagimm opus, pnh- 
lisliod in 1820, is a work in 'wliieli lio seeks to 
ascertain tlio origin and tlie history of the, towns in 
liuvhaiy wlioso names are found on Avtibic coins. 
Out m Italy, liowovor, )io is host known by Ids 
(slitioii of Home fragments of the Mteno-Gothic 
tvanslatiim of tho llihle by UUilas (q.v.), wliieli 
iiad )»e<m dlscovorod in )8I7 by Cai’dinal Jlai 
among the nalimiisosts of tho Ambrosian Library, 
ytje his Life l)y IJiondcdli (1850). 

tf'USiilc (Span, Cuntillu), tho central district 
of the iSpanish peninsuia, divhUnl hy tiio Castilian 
Worms (8780 feet) into Old and !Kmy Castile — 
VmWla ki Vieja and Caslilla la Nnam. The 

former disirlet so called hccauao it waa first vo- 

em’orod fmm tho Amlw— oxtombs noi'fclz to tlzo Bay 
of Bhieay, is walled in on all other sides by moun- 
tain-ranges, and rises to tho height of 2600 to 3000 
feet iit tim form of an olevated plateau, Ziiosfclj' track- 
loss, treolosH, oxposwl to frequent drouglits, and 
genomlly dreary, pni’clmd, and barren, In spite of a 
few rich tvnets. Old Castile is now (Uvlcfcd into 
tin) nlglit provlneoH of Palencla, Valladolid, Avila, 
Kogovla, Morin, Burgos, Logsollo, and Santaiulor. 
Tho jdatcau of Now Castilo, to tho south, is also in- 
closed by mountains, and thongh lying 1800 foot 
lower tlmn Old Castilo, pvosonts many , similar 
ehavnetovistios of stiil and sconory, anti evoiywlioro 
tho saiiio dranry afipeefc. It embinocfi the prov]noe.s 
of Madrid, Toledo, Guadalajara, Ciudad Real, and 
Cuenca. Avon of Old Castilo, 2fi,280Hq. m. } pop, 
(lH«5j 1,730,20/1} area of New Castile, 27,766 sq. 
m. ; imi). (1886) l,071,739j total, 68,036 sq. m., 
with 9,102,084 inliabltants. 

Tho Cfnstllians are a grave, silent, somewhat 
Btorn pooplo, preserving with the ■ banghtinoss and 
pure Spanish of their forefathers also their ignor- 
ance ami Ingotry, hut are novovtheiesa a loyal 
and manly race. In New Castilo a mi.vtnre of 
M(*zarabi(! and Spanish blood has produced a race 
of men, lean bub muscular, and womou, slender, 
gmcofut, and vivachms ; they are £)io most intelli- 
gent pisiple of Central Spain, possess a shrewd 
mobher-wit, and liavo even move than tho general 
liangiitiuess of tiio Spanisli character. Tlio lan- 
guage of Castilo prevails blivnughont tho educated 
classes, as in tho literatnro of Sjiain, and its rulers 
havo extended tlunr sway over tho whole nation. 

Castilo, HO named from tlio groat jmmbor of its 
frontun- castles, was from tlic 8th eentmy under 
Ihe, Huzorainty of the kings of Asturias and Loon, 
hut was govomcal by its mrn counts, wlio in tho 
lOtli contmy iiecuune practically imlopondent, In 
1020 Hanclio tlio Great of Navarro annexed the 
greater ))ai't of Castile, wliicli lie loft to Ids second 
son, Ferdinand L {10;i5-07),, who annexed Loon, 
Asturias, Galicda, and the district on the viglit of 
tho Khro. Tiiin union was not permanent, ms 
tai’rttorle.s being divided at bis deatli among his 
three sons; bnt in 1072 tho kingdom was re- 
zmited under Alfonso VI. The two kingdoms, 
iiowovor, wore finally z'ennited in tho porsoji of 


Ferdinand III. (1230-.52), Avho captured Cordova 
find Seville, and extended the frontier of Castilo 
to tlio sontliern coast, Among the succos.snrs 
of Ferdinand III., the most distinguished were 
Alfonso X. and Pedro the Cruel (q,v.). For 
two centuries t!ie liistoiy of Castile is largely a 
record of mimn-itica and civil wans, zmtrl, by 
tiro marriage of Isabella, sister and .successor of 
Homy IV., with Ferdinand, king of Aragon ( 1409), 
tlie two crowns of Castile aiul Aragon became 
united (1479), and tho kingdom of Spain was 
founded. 

Castillejo, Cjzistdval du, the la.st of the old 
Spanisli court poets, born at Ciudad Rodrigo about 
1490, became secretary to tlic Infante, afterwards 
Ferdinand I., wliom he followezl to Germany. Ho 
died in Vienna, 12th June 1550. Ills works were 
I'n-st published at Madrid ( 1673), 

Castiiloii, a town of 2C8C inhabitants in tho . 
Fi'enol) ilL'i)ftrtment of Girozide, on tlio jlglit bank 
of tlio Dordogne, 33 miles E. of Bordeaux hy mil. 
Beneath its walls, on 13bli June 1453, the English 
mot with a sigzial defeat, tlieir leadez-, Earl 
Taihob of Slivewsbnry, and his son, being slain. 
Part of the battle is described in the last two scenes 
of the fonrtli net of .Shakespeare’s King Henry VI., 
Part I. 

<'a.stillg-VotC, the vote by which the chairman 
or president of a meeting is generaily empowered to 
cad the balance on the ozio side nr the otner, where 
the other votes are equally divided, In the House 
j of Commons tlio Spoakov does not vote at all 
' tmloss this stnto of things oeoura. As his position 
in this vGsjiGot is felt to be a dolicato one for a 
person wlioso duty it is to withdraw himself from 
tlio contontioriB of party, it is zisnal for the Spealcov 
to voto in sneb a way ns to giro the IIouso on 
opportunity of reconsieVoring its decision by further 
disozissioui but if tho morite of a bill cannot be 
a^'oizled, tho Bizoalior is ontitlod to voto according 
to his onnscionco. Tlio same rule prevails in seloct ‘ 
committoos, and fov tho chairman of Comniitteo of 
(ilw whole Hoiifio or ot Ways and Moazw. Follow- 
ing a Himilar rule, tho cnairmnn at corporation 
and ordinary public mootings usually gives his 
casting-vote in a way fcliat will lead to a i-econ- 
sidcration of tho subject. 

CaKMi'oii. Sou IiioN. 

Castle. Castloa or fovbifled places for defonco 
are common to all nations, and seem, Hko houses, 
to have geiierallv passed tlirough variouB stages of 
doveloTuuent. The earliest fortress conKisted of a 
naturally strong si to, defended either by water, na in 
tlie ease of a small island, or by difficulty of access, 
as in the ease of a precipitous and iHolated rock. 
For tlioso primitive strengtlis artificial means of 
defence* wei'G afterwards snbstitntod, eithci' )>y the 
constmetion of dwellings raised on piles driven into 
tho beds of lakes, or by tiio. formation of artificial 
iuouikIs with the materials dug out of a ditch 
around them, thus providing by ono operation an 
elevated site, and snia'oundiiig it with a defence 
whicli iiicrca.s'ed ita inaccessible character. 

A mixed stylo was also frequently adopted, in 
which a naturally strong position was rendered 
move secure by the construction of ditches and 
mmmd.s around it. Tlie latter were often furtliov 
fortified by a mixture of stones or timber with the 
eartlien mound, or by tho construction of a wooden 
imlisado on its crest, Of all these early_ forms 
of defences we. have munerons examples in the 
‘ lake-dM'ollings ’ and ‘ bill-forts ' which abound all 
over Scotland. In England and tho north of France 
the artificial mound or ‘inottc,’ surrounded hy a 
ditch and fortified with a palisade, was the most 
usual form of castle previous to the time of the 
Nornifuia, In Sontliern Franco, where Roman 
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civilisation lasted lon|vei' than in the north, the 
castfa stuiiva fonned the model for the dofonecs of 
fclie enstlo, whilo the arrangomonls of the lloniau 
‘ villa' wove coiiivnaccl iu the country U<ius<!a. 

Under the Normans, during the lUh coiitiny, 
anothor stylo of castlo was introduced, familiar to 
every (jiio as thoNorman ‘ keep/ Tliis consisted of 
a square or oblong tower, the walls of whicli were 
built with stone and mortar, and wert3 ahviiysof 
great ihiokiiess. The Norman koeji rtdied f<n' its 
defence on the passive resistaneo or its solid walls 
to all the appUaucos which the engineering of the 
time aould bring to i»ear upon them. Tlie base- 
ment was vaulted and liiid only very narrow 
openings in the walls for air. The eutraneo-doov 
was usually on tlie first lloor, and was apin'onohed 
either by a movable lailder, or by a stone staireuso 
erected in a woll-defeiulod barer or ' forework ’ built 
at one side of the keep. On the first Hour was the 
hall, or counnon room, where all the inliabitants 
of the castlo took their meals and slcjit, except 
iUs lord, who with his family ocenpied the apart- 
ment on tho second lloor. I'ho. t\)p was evowued 
with a hattlonient from which tins active defence 
was carried on, These castles had courtyards 
attaohed to them whieh were called the outor and 
inner ‘ bailey,’ and the keep was frequently placed 
at the wall dividing the courtyards, 

In the 13tli century the art of attack and de- 
fence had greatly im])roved, and it was found 
neeessftvy to a large extent to modify the simple 
Norman system. The passive solidity of the keep 
no longer sufliced to save it from the operations of 
the sappers, and the i)niiei])lo was gradually 
evolved m military architectnro that ‘that which 
defends must be itself dofomled.’ Hence aiusc the 
system of strengthening the walls of enceinte of the 
courtyards, and of constructing all around them a 
series of towovs, attached to hut projecting boldly 
from the walls nt short intervals, so as to porinit 
tlio dofoiulci’s to wateli and guard tho intorvoning 
‘cuvtainB’ or straight portions of the walls of 
onceiuLc, witli flank /ivo from tlie liattlemeiits of 
tho towers. Tlie wliolc structure thus heeamo a 
great ‘castlo,’ each portion serving ns a defence to 
the rest. Each tower Avas also so arranged as to 
form a Hinnll independent fort, capable of maintain- 
ing a separate defence, and tlie keep was still pro- 
Hoi'viid ns tlie rosidenoo of tlie comniander, ami as 
a last refuge in case of need. Every portion of 
tlic castle had thus to bo as.snnlted separately — 
tho fall of one wall or one tower did not imply the 
fiuvreiider of tho strongliold, and oven after all the 
Avails and toAvers (aninected witli them liad fallen, 
tho commamlor with Ids lionsoliold retainers might 
yet maintain a stulihoru resistaneo in the l<i‘(!p 
Avliilo their nrovlsioiis lasted. Of tlie fortrosso.s of 
this period tlui groat castlo of Couei in the novtli of 
France is tho typical exanqile ; and Carnarvon, 
Caciphilly, ami other siicciineiis of Avliab is called 
the KdAvardian style, are well-known English illus- 
trations. Those castles, blioiigh strong in Avar, wore 
dull and lonely places of aliiido in peaeo, and as 
civilisation advanced and nmiinoi’s softened, tho 
lorels and tlioir fninilies forsook tlio gloomy keeps 
and iireforrod to dwell in lialLs and private rutmis 
erected in tlio imior courtyard and ranged along tlie 
outer Avali.s, so that from windows therein tliey 
lAiight enjoy a view over the snmmniUng country 
and wliat wont on alnhacl, Tiu>.so aiiartments' 
gradually iiiereused in immhev, until in tho ITitti 
century the eastlcs of the m)hle.H heeamo not only 
iinprognalilo fortresses, but Rplondid palaces. Tli'o 
castlo of I’ieiTefonds, near Oompiegne, built in 
1390, and restored iu 1805 by M. Yiolhst-lo-Dno, 
gdves a noble idea of tlio magn'ilicence and grandeur 
of these palatial residences. In England tho castles 
of "^Varwick, Kenihvorth, Hodiam (yussex, near 


Rye), &c., show tlie same coiiiliiiiatinii of poAver- 
fu'l inilitary and elegant domestic arebitcetnre. 

lint a ncAV agent iu tlm art of u’ar Avas nt hand, 
before Avliieli these proud btroiigholds had after a 



short and bitter strngglo to succumb. Ilelioving 
them impregnable before tho iiitroduetion of 
gunpowder in sieges, the nobles could not fm- a 
long time bring theniHelvos to admit that their 
feudal fm'tresHc.s AA'ore no longer able to shelter 
them from the assaults of artillery: but by-and- 
lij’ this tnitli AA’as forced nium thorn, and then 
recognising tho nselessiie.ss oi their gloomy Avails, 
they vied Avith one another in throAving them down, 
so ns to 01)011 up their almdcs and rmider them, 
after tlio manner of tho Ttnlian villas, pleasant and 
tilieerfnl country roKidem!e.s, AviLli scarcely a feature 
suggestive of defoiice. It aa’iis now freoly admitl.ed 
tlmt fortro.sses must hencefortli coii.sist of separalo 
and iiiucli greater structure.s than Avero coin|iatii)lo 
AA’ith the resources of even tho most poAverful 
noliles, and that they might lielLor he Jolt in tlio 
bands of tho government, 

AltlmugU tho country vesidoueeH of the nobles 
Greeted after this lime ( Kith century) still jnirtook 
of tho old cliaracter in tlieir cxLonial aspistb, 
and exhibited tlm same aiipearaneo of ioAvors 
uml battlements, loojilioles and draAvbridge, these 
features Avere no longer employed for use, lint 
only from habit and a desire to maintain tho 
traditional iligiiity and imporltiiico of tho castlo. 
'I'lie e.hilteau of Hiilly-suv- l.oive is a good spe.eimeu 
of tho inaimei' in Avhieh the later castellated stylo 
AVas carried out in ]''raiico. 'I’ho name, l.ooj 'of 
‘castlo' or ‘ohAtoau’ ofloii survives ami dlgiiilies 
a dofencele.sR country nitinsioii. JHiially the spread 
of tho Ibmai.s.sance sAvept UAvay the few remaining 
symliols of castollated arehiteeturo, and iiitrodneed 
in its ])laco tho .syitinietvieal and ojieii stylo of fJm 
nth ceutnvy. Many of tUu transition' examides 
are, hoAvoA-or, of great interest and beauty, and 
ooinpoao tlm great Imlk of tho pictnvesque aiiil well- 
knoAvn ehfiteimx of Franco. Our Hcottinh castles 
of tho time of James VI. also oavo inuoh of their 
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|)ii;tiin!Ki|iui ulluot Lo fclio inixtm'o of easicllatml or 
tlofciiHivo foaUiroH, witli tiio oiilargonioiit and ini- 
provoiiioiit of (lomoHlio accoiiimodnuoii. 

fsco Viollot-lo-Duo, article ‘ Aroliitocturo Militiiiro’ in 
till) .Dictioiinairc (185I-<j9); Packer, 2>enies(iV Ardii- 
ter.lurc! of the Middle Ages (18f.3-f>0)j G. T. Clark, 
McUitcral MiliUcyj/ Archikclin'c (1884) ; MncGibbon ainl 
llosM, Vdstcllatcd and })omestio Architecture of Scotland 
( 1880 ). 

C’astlcliar', the cniiital of County Mayo, Iwj- 
laud, on the Castlebar Itivcr, 102 milea NW. of 
Biililin l»y mil. It lias a market for ngrienltural 
jinulucu, is a barraok Htatioii, anil liius a hinafie 
iisyliuii. Hero tlio Irish in l(i‘il inaH-sacmd tlie 
ICiiylisli Kiirrisoii. In 1708 the Treneli general, 
lliinibevt, held the tuwn for a fortnight. Pon. 
(1881)8803. 

CaHlIeoary, a mavkot-town, with railway 
station, Hoiuersetshivo, 12J inilcH NNE. of Yeovil. 
Poll, of iiarisli, 'iOJB, — Also a railway station, and 
ol(f crtsth', (Ji inihjH SW. of Palljirk, Stirlingshire, 
near I, lie site of one of the principal stations of 
Antoiiinim’ Wall. 

Casllcford, a town in tlio West Hiding of 
YorlcHliiro, <iu the Aire, 10 miles SE. of Leeds. It ; 
wns a Homan station, and is now the seat of 
extensive glass-works, maimfactuving especially 
largo (uiajititic.s of hottles. rop. (1851) 2150: 
(1881) 10.5:10, 

<la.stl« Cini’deu^ originally Castle Clinton, a 
round fort (1807) Imllt 800 yards ont from the 
south end oi Manhattan Island, was in 182-1 con- 
verted into a idaeo of aiiuisomout, in 1880 planted 
Avith trees, tnrf, and lloA^’ors, in 1847 again trans- 
formed Into an opovn-liouso, and in 1858 mofle the 
immigration dopdb of Now York. In 1800 tliis 
depot was transferred to Ellis Island in New York 
llarhiinv, ami thoro slcorago immigrants nm landed, 
i{uestlomid on l)uhall' of tiio oflieiul Commissioners, 
ami advised whore they am likely to find employ* 
iiient, The ollleials sneak all European tmigncs. 
Tito oxpmiHOH are now defrayed by the state. 

(/UstleiiUllliei a town of Victoria, 77 niiles 
NNW, of Mollnmino hy mil, Tlio gold diggings 
hem were among the first disoo\’orfld in Australia. 
Pop. (1881) 6787. 

CnstU^i'cng'hj Iiom:n'r S'i’icu'aiit, Vi.scownt, 
WHS Itovti IStli .nino 17(30, tlio son of an Ulster . 
jntjpriotor, wlio in 1780 was evoated Baron London- 
derry, in 1705 Viscount Castlercagli, in 1700 Earl, 
ami in IHlO M'arciuls, of Londomleny, Robert 
was educated (it Armagli, ami, after a twolvo- 
iiiontli at St John’H College, Camltridge, was mak- 
ing tlio gmiid tom- of Emopo wlicn in 1700 ho 
was summoned home to enter the Irish pnriinnient 
us Wliig luoiuhov for County Down— the election 
cost liis fatlier £00,000. lie turned Tory in 1705, 
and next year Imcaniu Keeper of the Priiy Seal; 
hut ho continued a Htcadfti.sti supporter of Catholic 
omaiicipation. Still, he holievcil that onmneijiation 
wiLli an indopomlent Ivislk parliament would moan 
simply a traiisforcneo of tyrnimy from the Protestfvnt 
oligai'cliy to a Calluilie deinocrucy 5 hence, as Chiof- 
scDrctary from 1707, lie bent Ills whole energies to 
forwanllng I’ilt’s measure of Union. That meusuro 
was I’lirvicd hi 1800, largely through Castlercagh’s 
skill in huying uj) the borongli-miuigors ; but IhU’s 
pledges to' the (ialholies wore defeated by Oeorgo 
Jll.'s bigotry, and Ciistlercugh with Pitt retired 
from {)(liee. 

’.VvaiiHforreil hy the Union irum DnhUn to West- 
minsLor, he aeeeplod ofiiee in the weak Addington 
ministry ( 1802) as President of the Board of Control; 
Imt tlio true second ora in his career wms as War 
Minister under Pitt from July 1805 to Jaiinary 
and again nmiev PoYtlund from Anvil 1807 U) 
Hoitlomhor 1800. The bomlmrdmont of Coikenhngon I 
lOd 


and Boizarc of the Danish fleet, the extension of the 
war to the Peninsula, ami selection of Wellasloy 
for goneral, nmy ho set off against the disastrous 
Walchoren expedition ; and oven that was a 
litilliant oonception, man'ctl only by the king’s 
obstinacy in giving Ijord Chatham tlie command. 
Anyliow, CoBtlorcagli was made the scapegoat, and 
the shilly-flbally beliaviour of his collengue.s caused 
him to cliallonge his great rii'al, Canning. On 21st 
September 1800 thw met upon Putney tleatli, and, 
at the second fire, Canning received a slight wound 
in the thigh, whilst Caatlereagh escapecf with the 
loss of a button. 


ns I'OToi^ oecretury under Lord Livomool, lie 
became the soul of the coalition against Napoleon, 
which, during the momentous campaigns of 1813- 
14, was k(U)t together by him, and by him alone, 
‘Time,’ Mr Green acknowledges, ‘has long ago 
rendered justice to Castlerengh’s political ability, 
ilisguised as it was to men of his own day by a 
curious infelicity of expression ; and the instinctive 
good sense of Eiiglislimcn never showed itself more 
remarkably than in their preference at this crisis of 
his cool judguiont, his high courage, liis disooru- 
meut, anil liis will, to tlie more showy brilliancy of 
Canning.’ He re{»refiontcil Eugliiiul nt the con- 
greasos of Cliatillon and Vienna (q.v,)ln 1814-15, 
at the treaty of Paris in 1S15, at the congress of 
Aix-la-Chnpollo in 1818 ; and he was preparing to 


start for a congi-ess at Verona, wlien, on 12tb August 
1822, in a fit of insanity, he committed suicide with 
a penknife at Foots Cray, liis Kentish seat. 

Fugland and Euroiio owe mucli to Castlcrcagh 
for the forty yeaw’ peace that sncceoded Napoleon's 
downfall. Yot no slatenman, save Btraffurd, was 
I over pursued with more lancorons hatred— a hatred 
; that raised a Hhout of exultation os lie was borne to 
' his grave in Westminster Abljcy. Mr Green not* 
witlmtamliiig, to many oven ut the present day ho 
I is »t\U the cold-blooded tepressev of the Irish vcIjcI- 
' lion, tho ' oxcciitioner in enamel,’ the sympathiser 
with tho Holy Alliance, tlio tool of aMettornich, 
Queen Caroline’s jKw-sccutor, and tlio author of tlio 
Potorloo mossooro and the coercive ‘Six Acts’ 
which, if the words of our former edition were true, 
‘will forever stamp liis name with infamy.’ His 
failings have hcou exaggerated, his splendid ser- 
vices in diplomacy lost siglit of or tanlily recogr 
uised; but, in truth, as a minister, Lord Cnstloroa^i 
was not lovable. 

He had succeeded his fatlier os second marnuis 
in 1821, and leaving no issue by his accompHsned 
wife, a daughter of the Earl of Buckingbanisbiic, 
whom he married in 1794, w’na liimsolf succeeded 
by bis half-brother, Sir Charles Stewart ( 1778-1834), 
a gallant soldier, a diplomatist, a statesman, a, 
military historian, and the founder of Sealiam 
Harbour. Ho it was who edited Lord CasHerearjh's 
Correspondence and Despatches (12 vole. 1847-53), 
to which rcforoncQ Bhould be made, as also, wHh 
caution, to Sir Archibnlcl Alison’s Lives of Lord 
Casllercagh and Sir Charles Stewart (3 vols, 1861). 

CikStlctoii* tho capital of tlio Peak district,- 
Derbyshire, 10 miles NE. of Buxton. It is com- 
nianiicd, to the south, hy the I'uinetl castle of 
Willinni Povoril, a natural son of the Conqueror. 
Pop, 650. See Pe^vk; and Braemak for Castleton 
of Bruomar. . 

CastlctOtVll (MonxBn/fcy Cnskkd), a seaport 
and former capital of the Isle of Man, on Castle- 
torni Bay, U miles SW. of Douglas bjv rail. 
Castlo Iluahcn, now a prison, occupies the site of 
aDaiiisli fortress of tho lOth century, whicli 
atiiio-st wliollj' demolished by Robert Bruce In 
1313. Tho grounds of Ruaheu Abbey (11th cen- 
tury), near tne station, are now niarkct-gardeiis. 
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Hard by is tlic small Imiltliiig wJiero the House 
of Keys assoiuhled for ulioiit I'TO years. Browing, 
tanning, and Ihiic-lmrning are caviied on. Noar 
Castletown is King William’s Collogo (1833), an 
Klizabetlian pile, Tel)mVt after the liro of 1844, and 
enlarged in 1802. Pop. ( 1801 } 2470 ; ( 1881 ) 2243. 

Castor and I*olliix« often called Dioscuri ot 
‘ sous of Zeus,’ wore aceovding t(» Iloinov tho sons of 
liOda and Tymlavcus, and so hvothors of Helen of 
Troy. Another tradition made both of them sons 
of ZouH and Lcda; a third made only Pollnx Zeus’s 
Hon, and so alone immortal. Castor was famous for 
his sUill in managing horses, Pollux for liLs powers 
in boxing. Both rceeived divine liojumr at Hpartn 
as patrons of travoUors by sea ; the Romans tlioy 
nssisttid at the battle of Lake llegilhis. One .story 
tolls that when Castor, tlie mortal, was killed, 
Pollux prayed Zens to let him die with him, and 
was permitted either to live as Ids immortal son in 
OlyinpuB, or to slmve his brother’s fate and live one 
day in lieaA'un wibii tho gods, tho otlier among tlie 
slmdes. Zoiis planed the bvothoi-s amongst the stars 
as (rcmini, aiul their names are attached to tlie 
principal stars in that eonstelhitiou. Their names 
are also given to the clectiic phenomonou known as 
8t Blmoa Fire. 

CnKtOL'CiiIllta soft brown substance, of peculiar 
smell and taste, secreted by two pear-shaped glands, 
nHsociatod, hut quite distinct from, tho luproauctive 
orfjans in both sexes of beaver. It ia now used 
chiolly hy perfumers, but was from the time of 
Hiiipocralos regarded as having aspecHic inlluonce 
on tne uterus, and esteomod as a soothing medicine 
in hysteria, catalepsy, eramp, and other spasmodic 
diBcivHes, In conunevco it appeare in the two glan- 
dular sacs aa romovod from the animal. In Hudson 
Bay trade, ton pairs of glanils used to bo equal in 
value to one skin, and Unssian wistorcum was yet 
more valuable. See Bkavkh. 

CllStori<lh^« a family of indent nuunmals, In 
tho HquliTul-like section, reincscntod hy tho genus 
Castor with a single species, tho familiar Beaver 
(Cmtur jiber), Tlie swimming habit, tJie massive 
skull, tlie rouiKlcd angle of tho lower jaw, and 
tho peenUav molar tooth are among the move 
distinctive oliarnctcrH. See liK.WJiU. 

CilMtor*olIi a Ilxuil oil obtained from tho seeds 
of the ca«t<u--oU plant. In extiacting tho oil, tho 
seoils are lirst hruised between heivvy rolloi-s, and 
tiicii pre.s.scd in liumiicn hags under a hydraulic or 
screw lU'CHS, The best variety of oil is thus ol)(-aiMed 
by pressure in the cold, and is known ns oold-druvm 
oastor-oil ; but if tho brnlsed and pTc.ssed secils ho 
afterwards stoamcil or hoateil, and amiu )nc.ssed, a 
second ijaality of oil is obtnineil, wnieh is apt to 
liccomo iiavtially solid or frozen in cold weather. 
In citlioi' ease, the iirmle oil is heated with water to 
212” (UK)” C, ), whifih coaguhitcH, ami separates the 
alhnmeii and other iiniiuritles. Exposure to the 
sun’s light hloachcs the oil, and this ]>rocess is still 
rc-sortod to, but since tho intiodnctlou of tho nearly 
tasteless Italian ensLov-oil, wbicii in itself is olnmsb 
colcnii'less, tbero is not the same domnud for the 
bleached article, When imrc and cold drawn, 
oastor-oil is of a light-yellow colour; but when 
of inferior fpiality, it Inis a greenish, and occa.sjon- 
ally a brownish tinge, It is somewhat thick and 
vi.soid, Its spccilic gravity ia high for an oil, Iieiiig 
about 1)80. It is iiiiHoililo with nlcnliol or Bpiribs of 
wine and ofclior. lloiluced to a temporiituro of 0“ 
(-18° 0.), it does not heeoiiio solid; hut expased 
to the air, it very slowly becomes vaucAd, then dry 
and iiavd, and serves ns u coniieetiiig link Irntwceii 
tho drying and non-dryiiig oils. The eominoncr 
(iiialitios have a nauseous smell, and an acrid, 
ui.sagrooable, and sickening taste, bub the fine 
medicinal article is frequoiitly almost free from 


those objectioiiablo projiertiiis. Roponted attempts 
have been made to olitain from it an active prin- 
ciple, to which it might ov’e Us purgative proper- 
ties, hut without success, It, liowcvor, contains n 
peculiar oily acid, called llicinolcic Acid, CigllgjOs. 

Castor-oil is one of tlio most couvonient and 
iiiihicst of purgative medicines. Given in do.ses 
of one or two tea-spnonfiils, it forms a gentle 
laxative for those wlio arc easily actoil on liy 
medicine j while a dose of a table-spoonful, or a 
little more, will almost always succeed if it remains 
on tho .stomach. Tho only serious objccUoiiH to the 
use of castor-oil arc its flavour and tho sickness 
often produced hy it. It may ho admiiiisterod 
Heating on peppermint or cinnamon water, or on 
cofi'ce, or shaken up with glycerine. But the most 
oHcctuai plan for disguising the disagreeable liavonr 
is to inclose it in tliiii gelatin capsules, holding as 
much as a tca-.spaonfnl or more. 

The ndultorations of enstor-oil may bo various. 
Several of tlio fixed oils, inehuling lard, may bo 
employed, Tlio Iwst test of its purity is its eom- 
ploto Bolubility in Us own voluino of ahsolnto 
alcohol. It is UKfid also ns a Inbrieiint, and in India 
for hinuiiig in lamps, Croton-oil i,s occasionally 

oddcci. 

Ca.S' 1 'OU-oil I’i,ant {lUchms comimam; natural 
order Eupliorbinccfe ) is a native of India, hut now 



C.islor-oil Plant {liMima comnnnUa], 


naturalised In most Lrojiical, Hubtrojiieal, ami oven 
warm tempoi-ato countrie.s. It is known in the 
Mcdlterraueaii conntrioR as 2\flin(i VJir/Nti. It is 
also foumi in cultivation oven in mirtliorn l'hu' 0 ]>e, 
where, liowever, it is only amuml. Under tlieso 
wvcumataneea it attains a height of 4 to (1 ov more 
foot, while ill warmer climates it hetiomos a small 
tree. The llowors are comparatively incimsjiicnous, 
in mouaiciouH rneemos, but tlio foliugo is jiucnliarly 
Immlsomo. Tliero are a largo mimher of varieties, 
many descrihod u.s distinct .species. 

€a.sti‘»mctaUoii is tho art of forming a 
Camp (q.v.). 

ibostraitioil is tho method hy whicli animals, 
both male and female, are doprived of parts of their 
generative organs ( testicles und ovaries). 'I'hey aro 
ill eoimoqueiico rendered more valimblo for work- 
ing puiposes, ami also tend to grow and fatten innch 
more quiekly for tho Initclior, A castrated Iiovmo is 
called a gelding; a castrated hull, a Imllotdc or 
steer (.Scotch, ‘stot’); a castrated hoar, a pig; and 
aca.strated ram, a wethov. Theso are tho onliiiary 
male aiumals operated on in this country, hut 
occasionally cocks aro castrated, and arc then called 
eapoiift. Castration of females is called ‘spaying,’ 
ami ia frcoucivtly povfovmod n\wm hows, whivAv are 
then called goUs, In tho male animal, after he Ims 
been jinqiorly secured, an incision is made into tho 
tcsticulax’ «ac, nml oneli testiolo romovod, oitlior hy 
torsion, by actual cautery, hy cauHtic clam, or hy 
scraping the cowl. In tho female animal an incision 
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iB luiule ill tho (lank, and cacli ovaiy removed 
tlivon^^ii Ciio (ijiiiiinii,^, wliinh ih then stitched up, 
'I'lio ojic'i'tition iH followed by Bovcral daiigeivi, such 
iiB blood-poisoning, loek-jaiv, lievnia, heiiioiThage, 
seirrhoiiB cord, Ao. See KuNUO/l; also Dr A. 
Liautard's Animnl Cadi'tilion (trails. 1884). 

Matiiia.s Alkxantiku, the founder 
of Ural-Altaian jiliilology, was born in 1813 at 
Toryola in the north of Eiuland. Ho received his 
uarliest inHtvnetion in tho town of Tornca, and after- 
wards studied at IleiHingfors ( 1830-80). In 1838 he 
uialcrtook a pedestrian oxenrsion tlntmgli Finnish 
Lapland, in order to extend bis knowledge of the 
language aiul literature; and, in 183Q, another 
tlu'oiigii Karelia, to colleet ballads, Icgcmls, &a, 
illustrative ()f_ Finnisb mythology. On his rotni-n, 
bo published in Swedish a translation of the gi'Oat 
Finnish epic, tlio Kahmla (ipv.). Duriu" 1841-45, 
<'OJij(diitly with Liiniirot, lie nrosecnteif his ro- 
searehes among tho Finnish, KiiBsian, and Nor- 
wegian Laplandoi's, as also among the European 
and iSilieriau Sanioyeds; wliilst, as linmiLst and 
ethnographer to the St Potorslnirg Academy, he, 
between tho years 1845 and 184U, extended liis 
laborious investigations ns far east as Chimv, and 
as far north /is tlio Arctie Ocean. On his return he 
was a])poiiited profossov of the Fimiish language 
aiul literature at tiio university of HclsiugfoTs. He 
oinjiloyod liiinsclf in lU'Ciiaring for jaibhcation the 
vast matovialH wliieli he had willeeted, but died 7th 
May ]8o2, from exhaustion— a martyr to science. 
'I'lio six works imbliHlied before, and tho twelve 
after Jii.s death, are mostly in Hwedish, Imfc the 
greater number have been translated into German. 
They ineludo accounts of bis travels, lectures on 
Finnish mythology and the Altaian races, gram- 
mars, voca’imlavieH, &e. See liis Life by X. \V. 
Snullinaii (1870). A son, Robert Castren (1861-83), 
ivrute several monograplis on Finnish bisfeoiyn 

CJastl'OS, a town in tho French department of 
'L’arn, ia .situated on both sido.s of the river Agont, 
40 miles (72 by mil) hi. of Toulou.so. It rose up 
around a Roneuietiiio abbey, ^vliicli ivas founded in 
(H? 5 and in the IGth century it became a Huguenot 
stronghold, but its fortifications were demolishetl 
in 1G29. The present town lias beautiful uro- 
iriona'les, shadeil by fine iiilcys of trees, a qiionuam 
entbedval, and important manufactures of fine 
wool dyed goods, as also niaimfactures of leather, 
paper, soap, tcc. P(»p. (1872) 18,177; (1886)22,008. 

€astri, See Dicli-iii. 

Castro, the modern name of the capital of 
several iBlauds of the Grecian Arehijmlago — Lesbos, 
Samotlivnee, Melos, Lemnos, I'ce. 

tlastro, Guii-i.un uij, a Spanisli dramatist, in 
the judgment of Voltairo the writer of the first true 
tragedy that liad appeared in modern Euiupe, was 
born in Valeiioia in Ififil), and was at one time eom- 
mamler of a Neapolitan fortress. In liLs later 
years lie lived in Madrid, and was on intimate 
terms with Lope de Vega j but bis sour temper lost 
him many friends, and he is said to have diwl in 
abject jioverty in 1031. Castro’s memory has been 
chiolly preserved by lnsautiior.sIiipof A«sil/eref/'rt</cs 
del 6id, to tho first part of whudi Corneille was 
indebted for tlie plot and many of the beauties of 
i)is colobi'ateil tJ'agody, Tlio second part of the 
Macedudes ba.s few passages that rise above jnedio- 
ei'ity; and bis other plays are badly cniisti-ucted, 
and ebiofly distinguislicd for their intensely national 
spirit. Sec Lord ' Iloiiand's Lhm of Lope de Vega 
and Guillen da Cantro (vol. ii, 1817). 

Ca.sti’O, INE8 T»K, the daughter of a Spanish 
nobleman, in 1840 came to Portugal in the train 
of her cousin, Coatanca, the bride of tho young 
Infante, Dom Pedro. Her beauty eaptivateci him. 
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and, after Costanoa’s death in 1.345, he maile her 
his mistress, in 1354 his wife, The secret of the 
iimmagu was rovealecl to bis father, jVlfonso IV. ; 
ancl with his consent tho Iiaple.as lues was stabbed 
to death in Jaiiiian' 1335. In 1.860, tiiroo years 
after Alfonso’s dcatli, Pciho executed two of tlie 
three immlercrs witli bon iblc tortures, whilst tho 
corpse of lues herself, ela<l in royal attire, Avas 
seated on a throne, and recoiveil libnmge as queen. 
So, at least, runs tlio tra<lition, immortalised by 
Camoens; but all that is certain is that her liody 
was reinteiTixl u-ith groat splendmir at Alcobnea. 

flastvo, JoAo DE, a famous Portuguese soldier 
and traveller, born at Lisbon in 1500. In his lioy- 
liood ho showed a rcmarkable ajititncle foi' stucly, 
but at eighteen he chose for himself a life of adven- 
ture by voluntoering against the Moors at Taugiers. 
He next accompanied uharle.s V. to Tunis, and had 
already fbug^it and travelled in tlie East, when in 
1545 he sailed to the Indies at the licnd of a small 
expiedition. Here he cover ed Idniself AA-itli glory by 
the overthrow of the Mohammcd.ans, and by tho 
heroic relief and defence of Din. For these cx- 

S loita ho was appointed Portuguese viceroy, but 
Id not live to enjoy tho dignity, dying in tlie arms 
of Fmneis Xavier in Juno 6, 1548. ilis Li/o, by 
Andmda (1051), was translated into English in 
1604. 

OnSfro lie! Kio, a town of Andalusia, Spain, 
situated on the Guadajoz, 23 miles SE. of CoruoA’a. 
It has manufactures of Avoollen and linen fnbnes, 
eartlieuwarc, &e., and consideralile trade in ngii- 
cultural praditcc. Pop. 10,261. 

Castrogioviimii, a toAvn in the middle of 
Sicily, 56 miles E. of Catania by rail, on a rcinark- 
ablo fertile plateau, Avhicb 3 ise.s piecipitonsly to a 
height of 3270 feet above soa-lcvel. Castrogiovanni 
oecHpie.s the site of the ancient Enna, of whicli 
Cores wf« the presiding godilcss, and hove Avas her 
most famous temple, rlie iieiglibonriiaoil Avas tlie 
fabled scene of tho rape of Proserpine. In connec- 
tion witli the Ihmic and Servile Ai’nrs, Enna (ilayed 
a conspicuous part>ln early history. A castle and 
other huildings of Samconic origin are still stand- 
ing. Pop. 18,450. 

€tistl'0 1Ir<Ulll€S« a toAvn on the north coast 
of Spain, on a rocky lieoAdand, 30 luiloa ESE. of 
Santander, Avith a safe roadstead, Pop. 7623. 

Castroviriarl, a toAvn of South Italy, .34 miles 
N. of Uosenxn, on an cjiibienco surnmndod by 
moniitains. It has a trade in Aviiio, manna, silk, 
&c. Pop. 10,505. 

€astiHCCi©*Casfracaili, horn near Lucca in 
1281, became famous as a .soldier of fovtime abroad, 
and gained glory asaGUibolline leader. In 1327 ho 
AA'os made Buko of Lucca, and died in 1828, 
€as£-stccl» See Ieon, Stekl. 

€astnc'l*a» a tovAm of EstreimuUiva, Sjinin, 68 
miles ESE, of Badajox. Pup. 6860. 

Casual Pool* are jwi-sons temporarily jolieved 
without being admitted to t!ie roll of permanent 
paupers. See Pooii-LAWS, 

Casualties of Siiiierlority, in the feudal 

laAv of Scotland, are sueli einolnmonts arising to 
tho superior ns depend on uncertain events. ^J'he 
casualtlas of ward, marriage, and recognition wove 
abolished along with the military tenure of Ward- 
holding (q.v.), of Avhich they Avoro incidents, shortly 
after flic Jacobite rebelHous. The casualties of 
non-ontiy, relief or compo.sition, and Esclieat (q.\’.) 
slil! exist along AVith the tenures of feu anil bleneii, 
of AA'hieh they are incklent.s. The Coni eyaneing 
Act of 1874, IioAi'over, abolisliea legal casualties 
(i.o. irrespective of ngreenient) in fens granted after 
1874, and prohilrits even conventional ca-sualties 
unless they are of fixed amount, payable at lixed 
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intervals. Tlio luuno easnalty is fchevofore now in- 
appropriabo. The .same stabnte for the ' 

compulsory redemption of casualties hy the feuar ; 
tlio superior, however, may decide whether ho will 
take a lump payinont or an a<UUtioual fen-ilnty. 

Cnsuaviliu, a pccuUav f;euu« of Amentaccaj, 
forming the .sub-ordor Casuarinefe, of which .the 
posltiou was long prohloiiiatieal, and to which some 
still give oi’dinal rank. Of the 30 species, tlie 
great majority arc restricted to Australia and the 
adjacent islands, C. eqnisct{folmt the Swamp 



Brunch of Ganuttvina iquinetifolhi ; 

With ninlo and fotiuilu flowcv)), tlio Uirntcr <» catklitx nt ihc end 
of tlio shrjols, rlio laUoi' (n) nmwkd in coix-liku Iicnds. At 
6, tiolo HltiKln fuiiiiilu llmver, and at o, ft gr<mi» <>f mftlo llowers. 
A soctiini of tJiu lluied stum, with mtuceif Icavt-B, Is repre- 
sontod iibd. 

Oak of Australia, or Iroiuv’ood of early voyagers 
to tin) South Sea Ifllauds, 1ms, luwovcr, a more ex* 
tended range. Smne of them are largo trees, pro- 
ducing timber of exccllout quality, liard and heavy, 
tlie Bepf-ivood of tlia Australian colotiists, so called 
from tlio roHomblaneo in colour to ran' l>eef. 0. 
QviulrmtlvisU the She Oak of Now Honth Wales, 
and 0. toridom. the Purest Oak of Queensland. 
Thousands of acres of what wore sand-dnues <m the 
coast of Cliojigalitat (Minims) are now occujdcd 
hy plantations of easuuvinns. (Cassowary Tree is a 
popular j,n:iieric name of llio CaKUarisne. Sonic of 
the species are scrubby hn.slies, and all of them 
hiii’o a I’cry iicculiar aiipearance, their hranches 
being long, slender, wiry, drooping, green, ioiuted, 
with very small sealw-like sheaths instead of 
loavc.s. They tlius curiously ve-somhle arlnncseont 
liqiiifiGtaccic. 

€asili.stl’y, in tlio widest sense, in the reason- 
ing winch enable.s a man to deckle in a partienluv 
case between conllictiiig, or apjiarcntly coiillict- 
ing, dutios. Agaiii.st casuistry ho understood no 
reasonable objection can be raised. Instances of it 
may bo found in the gospels (Matt. xxii. 17; Luke, 
xiv. 3>, in tlio ojiintle.s of St Paul lc.g. 1 Cor. 
vii. viii, x.), and in the early fathers. Indeed, St 
Augustine, in bis little works, fh Mendmio and 
Contfa Mc.iuhiciumi may be said to have written 
casuistical treatises, Gradually, however, casuistry 
devolopod within tlio Catholic 'Clmrch to an extent 
which IS nothing less than a cliango in kind, and 


must ratllcally nlleet tlio judgment formed of its 
merits or denierita. First of all, the ccelcsiastical 
canons became inoro and more olahnrato in tlicir 
enamciution mid cln.ssiiicatiou of grai’e ollhiices, for 
which certain deilnito puiiislimonts were due, and, 
mm-o and more, wlinfc had heeii at first a public dis- 
cipline was tiunsfciTcd to tlio court of conscience. 
Only, it wfl-s not the individual coiiHcimice whicli 
passed sentence in place of the bishop’s court, The 
sins were submitted to tlie judgment of the prie.st 
in secret confession, and for tins purpose he wok 
bound to provide himself witli a ‘ penitential hook ’ 
— i.e. with a Huumnuy of the penalties attached to 
particular sins by the law of tlio chuieh. Tlieso 
lionkswcroin use from the 7tli to the l.^fcli century. 
Another great cliango occiined in 12ir), when the 
fourth Laterau Cdnncil made tlio confession of 
every mortal sin to the jiriest a matter of obliga- 
tion on all Christians. Tlien, and not till then, 
fia-snistry, in tho inodevn sense, began to he. It 
ifl gcnonilly kiioini among lloimin Catholics as 
‘ moral tUcciltigy,’ and may be dollnud as the 
.sciciico of tho cdnfe.ssioiial. U ]nofossc.s to decide 
on the nature of all possible actions, to dotoiinine 
•wlum nay particular action is sinful or iimoeont, 
to tlistingiiish between biiuUiig duty and that 
which is praiseworthy bub not oliiigatory, Tt weigbs 
motivoH and intentions, deckles tlio relative gravity 
of sins, ami the aggravating ov extenuating civ- 
cumataiice.s attoudmg thorn.’ Instead of stcpiiiug 
in like the casnistvv of the early Christians in 
doubtful cases, it umlcrtakes to lognlato all moral 
action, covering the whole extent of life and ontor- 
ing into each detail. Instead of giving a list of 
legal punishments impoHCcl by the clmrcli, it 
anticipates tho judgment of Ood in tlio world to 
come. This of course rcqnives an oxamination of 
actions in detail, which is often ludicrous ov ve- 
pnlsivc. always unreasonable. Docs a man wlio 
stcala four shiHings commit a mortal sin ov only a 
venial one? in other words, is ho liable thereby to 
the punishment of boll or only of purgatory ? Doom 
a man who hhusjihemc.s twenty saints at once com- 
mit twenty sins, or only one? Are wo hound 
under mortal wn to pray oiico a month, or only 
once a year? ,Sucli are tlic questions (llscnssed in 
every manual uf caHuinbiy, They avo wittUid hy 
8cri|>ture, reason, the canons of tlie cimreli, and tlie 
opinion of eminent theologians. A fiirtliev dm elop" 
mont dates from the introduction of the system 
known as l*rol»ahilism, iir.st proiioundcd hy a Sitan- 
isli Dominican, Molina ( 1 o28 -HI ). It vesis upon the 
theory that the moral law doe.s not )>iinl in cases 
when it is doulilCnl, and that it may bo oonHidmcid 
doulitful if tlieologiaus of name have (Umiod that it 
hinds in the pavttculuv casoK. We have only to 
oonsklor tho ou(ne.s.s lU-seussioiis which the.se thou- 
logiana have raised on poiiiLs of nractlco, to form 
some idea of the laxity to wliieli tiiis systeni IoiuIh, 
Adopted hy most of tho Jesuits, it wa.s liated 'as a 
pest of inomlity’iu France, whore it was (ixposed 
111 tho I'mviiieial Lotter.s of ruscal, and condunnuid 
hy tho General AsHomlily of the clergy in 1701). 
But since the l^rcnch Itovoliitioii it )ia.s olitaiiicd 
ftu exclusive auiwcmaey in the Unman Cathnlie 
Clmi’cli, ami at this day no otlior system is over 
tlioiigUt of. 

Tho name of casuists is legion. Tho ^imwu dc 
Cusihus J\v.nUeniiulibm, hy St Jlayniund of j.’emia- 
fo.st, is among the earliest works on the subject, 
lie nourished about 122H, and his book was fol- 
lowed hy a multitude of oihoi.H with similar titles. 
Tho liigliest authority was attained hy St Alfonso 
rAgumd, who wrote' in the middle of the 18fcU 
century; and the ‘Sacred Puiiitontiary ’ at Uomo 
has declared that every crmfe.ssor may safely 
follow all Ids opinions. Modern niamials, cliieJly 
hosed on Lignori, iiave been writlon by Scavini, 
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(Jiny by hiillcnm), LeliHjkiilil, nucl 

otluiis. Tlu! objections whicli Liitliev made, and 
wliicli Protestants still fool, to tlie casuistry dc- 
Koribed above, are directed against ite radical 
in'imdple and not merely its details. The New 
Testaimnit, they tliink, tomdies tliut a man is 
justilied by snrronderinj' liimself ejitirely to God 
tlironyh Clirist, and it knows notliing of mi eliibor- 
ato system of law, of wliich a niiniiaum must bo 
observed as the eondition of salvation. Tliey 
believo_ that a man’s own coiiseience, enlightened 
by (!lu'istian teacliiiig and examnie, ivill generally 
leave liiin in little doulit ns to Ins duty, and they ' 
oI)j(!e.t to tlio constant discussion of moral questions, 
to tbu desire to uscortain liow little wc are bound 
to do, as ruinoua to the moral sense, They deny 
tiiat tlie subtleties of a pretended science can ever 
gauge the amonnt of sin involved in a particular 
action. God alone can distinguish between tlie 
sudden fall which hatiiicim in spite of a man’s real 
character and the sin which reveals his inner cor- 
ruption. Above all, they object that tlie so-called 
acUnwo must needs rest in tin; hands of the priests, 
and tliat practically a layman must cease in great 
measure to have a conscience of his own. A few 
ProtosLants— e.g, Jeremy Taylor, and tlioPiiritan.s 
Perkins aiid Amesins — have produced casuistical 
hooks, but they deal with eases of special dilliculty, 
and are nob in tlio same spliere as the Konian 
casuistry. Besides, such Prole.stant works are now 
forgotten, and common sense lias recognised the 
fact long ago that any eloments of utility in 
casuistical discnssion may be safely rologabcd to 
ethics and pastoral bheology. 

Casii.s Jlcllit occflsio}) of war, is tJio i-enson 
alkiged by one power foi’ going to u'av M’ith another, 
it is quite iinpossiblo t() vcilnoo those oanses or 
veasons to any dodnito. code j onoi^h, that in 1870 
King Wilholnv s culd-Hlionldor to M. Bonedetti was 
n cdfius belli between Pninco and Germany, and 
that in 1847 the Inirning of a Jew's bedstead at 
Athens was all but one between Franco and 
Britain, 

(lufy a name applied to various spoclcH of the 
genus Xi'eiis, in the family Felidre, and in the 
loluroid section of carnivora. This ailuvoid section 
iuoludes the most specialised carnivores ; and the 
mumbors of the uenus Felis, including lion and 
tiger, iiautbor and oat, exhll)it oarnivorous oinvrac- 
toristiCH in their higlicst perfection. 

General C/iamvla-n o/wdtf.— Tlie canine teeth of 
Fcluliu are largo and strong, tlio true molar tooth 
reduced to one on oach jaw. tlie molar of the lower 
jaw ami the last proinolaror tlie upper jaw fuiiction 
as special cutting {soctorial) teeth, the face portion 
of tne skull is short and broad, tlio auditory hone 
bulbs (biillfo) arc largo, rounded, smooth, and 
divided by an internal soptnm. The feline carni- 
vores wallc on the tips of their toes, in iligitigrado 
fasliion ; tlio claws are large, _ strong, sliarp, and 
/•ftinnhiKalv vui-.vnoldln. The il'is is verv movable. 


Among the New-World species, the inniia, congnar 
or American panther (F. concolor), tlie jaguar, tlie 
nardal (F. imrdaUs), the pampas cat, are common 
forjiis. The tei'ui lynx ia applied to several diderent 
species, and the name cat is used witli equal width, 
llie ClicQtali (q.v.) is often regarded as a distinct 
genus. 

Wild Cut . — The Wild Cat {F. cutns) found in 
the woods of Europe ^vas conunoii in England in 
the middle ages, when abbesae.s were forbidden to 
use fur more costly than that of lambs or cats. It 
lingered on till the beginning of this century, 
was still known in Wales about 1850, and i.s not 
yet extinct in the north of Scotland, It is tlio 
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oiiinion of specialists that the true wild cat nbvee 
existed In Trolaucl. It is now very viivo in 
Fi'ance, apparoutly absent in Scandinavia, but still 
oommun in Southern llussia and in the wilder parts 
of Gorinnny, Switzerland, Spain, Hungary, Dal* 
niatia, Turkey, &o. It is stix)iigei' And Ifiigor than 
tlio hoviso oat, witli stouter head, shuvtor und 
thlokor tail, aiuvo abundant ivhiskors, and in the 
male witli deep Idack soles, TJie lU'cdominant 
oohnir is yollo^^'i8ll gray, a dark stripe nine along 
the buck, davkisli stvlpca doA\’n tlio sides, oi-oss 
bands on tho legs, iind rings on the tail. It is ^’ory 
savage in disposition. Tho femalo has its litter in 
a hollow tree or rock cleft. Though a large number 
of tho 130 species of Foils lln^’o received special popu- 
lar titles, liku lion, tiger, ounce, iSio.. there remain a 
largo number to which tho title * wild cat ’ is quite 
as applicable as it is to tho more familiar F, cutm of 
Europe. 

Domeslia Cal — Our common cat, fa.- 
mlliar in many varieties of colour, is not a tamed 
desceiulftiit of tliis Wild Cat (F. mtus), but seems, 
like otluif (lomoBtic aiiinmls, to have come from the 
East. Itia usually, though not indeed witli absolute 
certainty, regarded aa the descendant of tlie Egyp- 
tian Cat(F. cali(jalacixinunicidut(i)y which was cev- 


completely vetvaetilo. The iris is very movable, 
and the apertuvo contracts to a vertical slit. 
The tongue ia covered with sharp rough piqnllm. 
Tlio cinuum on the intestine is small and simple. 
Tlioro are many otlior more teclinical structural 
cliaraoters. 'ilio FelUlie are conspicuously carniv- 
orous in their diet. Domestic cats eat lish, wlieii 
they can get it; and the Indian Fisliing-cat {F. 
vimirina) feeds on fish and even inolluaca. 
They Imnt alone and atealtliily, surprising their 
victim by a .sudden spring, loving darkness, hating 
water, and in most cases are more or less avhoreah 
A^a'ci'cs.— TJio genus Folia inelmles some fifty 
species, the distinctions of wliieli are somewhat 
ditlioult. Among the Old-World species, tho most 
familiar arc the lion, tiger, Jeopard or pnntlier, 
ounce, wild cat (F. caCus), and domestic cat. 


granary of the ancient worlil is very natural 
l^'om Egypt the doinestie cat spread through 
Europe, certainly before tlie Cluistinn era, but at 
first sparsely, and confined to tiiose wlio cquUI 
afford ft high price for the pet. It is quite possible 
that other species may have been domesticated 
elsBwiiero, and iiave niiiigied with tlie Egyptian 
breed, liolleaton and otiieis have believed that 
the domestic monsc-ldller of the ancient Greeks and 
Itonmns was not the eat at all, hat the white- 
breasted Marten (J^hidckt /omi), for which /cfA is 
good Latin. 

In the miildlo ages eats were often kept in. 
nnnneries, and this may have something to do 
with tlieir traditional association with old nmidn. 
Of its rarity in Britain in former times, when the 
wild cat was common in all the v’ooda wliich 
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Kovoreil H«) much of the island, a curious cvklonco 
is aH'ordccl hy a Welsh law quotetl liy Pomumt— 
ii law of thti I'oign of tlowol the Good, who dietl in 
938 A.l). — fixing the i>rices of cats acconling to 
their ago luid (qualities, beginning with a price for 
n kitten before it could see, and enacting tliat if 
an^' onu stole or killed' the cat that guarded the 
nrince’s granary, he was to forfeit a milch ewe, its 
llceeo and lamb; or us much wheat as when poured 
on the body, suspended by its tail, tlie head touch- 
ing the iloor, would form a heap high enough to 
cover the tip of the tall. 

Vai'ietics. — The varieties of dome.stic cat, though 
ruinmrous, are trivial, and concern colour and 
quality of fur, not dilFerences of form as in the 
civHo of dogs. Tlu\s we have ( 1 ) black cats with 
clear yellow eyes, usually with a few white hairs, 
and with hints of markings in the kittens; (3) 
white cats, sometime.^ with blue eyes, and then 
generally deaf; (3) tabby cats, like tiie u'ild 
8]K3Di{!s, and perhaps the result of crossing with the 
same; (4) gray cats, which arc rare, and diiler 
from the tabby forms in having no lilack atrii)Os, 
oxccjit tlm common ()ne.s over the fore-logs; (Cy) 
tortoise-shell, fawn-coloured, and mottloil with 
black, usually females; (0) sandy-colourcd, usually 
males. A true tortoise-shell tom-cat fetches a Ihg 
price. The royal Siamese cat is fawn-coloured, 
with blue eyes'and small head; the Cavtlmsian or 
blue cat has long dark grayish-blue fur, with black 
lips find soles ; blio Angora or Persian cat is hirge, 
finely furred, generally M'hite, tending to yellow or 
gray, and possibly tlorivcd from an Asiatic species. 
The Malav cat, in Pegu, .Siam, and Ihirma, lias a 
tail only half the normal length; the Jlanxcatof 
the Isle of Man is tailless and has longer liind-legs. 
Long-tailed forms, probably due to intercrossing, 
also oeenr in Manxland, and curtailed forms oe<uir 
in the Crimea. No eats with peiuleut ears exist, 
in spite of freipient statements to the contrary. In 
South America, not to ineiitioii other varielic.s, 
there is sahl to he a race of eats which do not 
‘ caterwaul ’ at nights, and Professor Mivart justly 
remarks that ‘ it is to he wished that this lirced 
could bo introduced into this country.’ Abnor- 
iniUitics, such as ab.scnt forc-liniljs and the like, 
have hcea riqfoatcdly recorded. 

CharitdcriHtics. — The domestic cat is too well 
known to rciiuiro description, I t has been known to 
attain a weight of 231h., and an tige of eighteen years. 
Though thoroiigbly domesticatiMl, it retains many 
eharncturistics of wildness, especially in its privfito 
hunting ex^icditions, nocturnal amatory wander- 
ings, unsocuil habits, and gonorally self-centred, 
not, ciiiUridy conlidont disposition. When turned 
out in the woods, it usually mlapts itself readily. 
Domestication lias had a difi'eront inllucncu on cat 
and on dog, and the former mfiy ho burly said to 
have Hiu'i'uiulcred itself less. In normal surround- 
ings it is an expert linntcr or stalker of birds and 
sinull mammals, and is often known to bring lioiiio 
rabbits ; at the same time it has a marked pre- 
dilection for food wliich it could not obtain if wild 
— e.g. iiiitlc, cheese, lish, and tlie like. Its sen.se 
of smell has probably dcgencratcil, but i.s still very 
sensitive to certain favourite odouivs. The groiit 
dilutability of the pupil enables it to iimko tlio 
most of feeble liglit. The cat is very prolific, 
mature by the end of her llrst year, fecund till tlie 
ninth, bringing forth often three or four times in a 
year, It is .not necessary to say anything ahont 
its familiar imvring, mowing, and spitting; about 
its a\'crsiou to water and love ot warmth; its 
sernpulons and painstaking cleanliness ; about its 
dexterous movements and patient watching for 
prey ; oraboubthedcliglit in cniolty (comparatively 
rare in other animals) which characterises its treat- 
ipont of captured mice, Tlie dry fur, free from any 


oily matter and readily injured hy water, becomes 
higdily electric by friction, especially in dry or 
frosty weather, 

IntcUujcncc . — In cats the .senses of sight, liearing, 
and touidi are very highly developed, and the 
intelligence is proportionately great, That they 
exhibit great adroitness in catching their jiroy is 
well kniiwn, but tlio climax is reached in certain 
recorded cases where a young'- bird was used as a 
decoy for its parents, and where eriimbs M-ere 
scattered or scraped from beneath the snow to 
attract spurrows. That they bring zoological curi- 
osities to their mistresses, that they may learn 
without teacliiiig to ‘beg’ like dogs for food, that 
tliey show for a wliile coiisidorablo' interest in the 
looking-glass problem are not unfamiliar facts, 
while more rarely they have been known to com- 
bine reasoning and niannal dexterity in opening 
tlminb-latches, working knockers, ringing bolls, 
or even turning an easy lock. Mr llomancs lias 
collected illii.stmtioiis of the above, and closes lii.s 
aecomit with the romarkalilo case of a cat whicli, 
Tieing accidentally ignited by parairin, ran 100 
yards and jihuigcd iiito a trough of water. See 
Ids Animal IntelLificncc ( 1882}. 

limotions . — Tlie .sexual emotions of cats arc well 
known to he very strong, and their inatcrnal kind- 
iie.sK and solicitude are equally pronmincud. Prom 
the time of Uull'on, the oat has boon usually vo- 
proaclicd for liking placos more than luirsous, hut 
M’hile tiiore is much truth in tlie fmniliar obsevva- 
tion, many cases of genuine fondness for owners aro 
well known. They sometimes show great power 
of Hiiding their way hmiio under the iiiipnlse of 
lio]ne-sickiies.s, and often shoM’ much careful love 
in concealing and transplanting their young. The 
case of a cat wliich ran for help for an endangered 
parrot friend, and of another whieli exhibited grisat 
Holicitmlc about kittens — not its own — which iiad 
been accidentally buried undcf Ilooring, arc at once 
suggestive and beautiful. 

Dimtsp.a . — llesblos being subject to common 
diseases like catarrh, diarriid’a, distemper, v.'i’c., isits 
are not unfroqneiitly infested hy parasites, either 
externally, as by tins itch mite {ijurroplc/i ciiH), 
causing swelling and lialdiiess, and hy Ileus, or 
internally, hy tlireadwornis and tapeworms, and hy 
the aberrant Pciitastonimn. Pits of vomiLing arc 
often due to small tliremhvoniis (^fl.srn/v'.v nt//vfn;r) 
ill the stomacli, ami Ollnlanns tricit-miH, anoLlier 
nematode, is oven more important. Tim bladder- 
worms of mice and rats lieeome the taiieM-oriiis of 
the (!at. 

Hiijwi'ditions ri'Afdrilinfi Cats . — Cats have licen 
objects of superstition from tlie eiivUest ages. In 
Egypt lliey were belli in tlm highest reverenee ; 
temples were creeled in their lioniinr; saerillees 
and devotions were oll'cred to tlieiii ; and it was 
customary for the family in wliose house a eat died 
to sliavo their eyebrows. In tlie middle ages, they 
wore regarded as the familiars of witches. 'J'li'o 
favourite shape of Satan was said to be that of a 
black eat, and the animal was an object of dread 
instead of veneration. Tlicie is or was a boliof 
among sailors, that the frolics of a cat at sea 
porloiided a storm. Many jnmiile still prophesy 
rainy weatlior from a cat wusliing over its ears 
or simply its face; and a cat-call on the lionso- 
t()]) was formerly held to signify death. Tlicir 
assumed comu’ction with witclies, and the heiief 
tliat a eat lias nine lives, have led to the perpe- 
tration of great erneUies uiion this harmless anil 
very nsofiil domostic animal (see Ib-and's 
Antiquities^ Pllis’s revised odltiou), 

Itiiporlancc . — As a de.Htroyer of vermin the cat is 
of no little economic hiijiortauco, and the con- 
nection (throiigli field-mice and humblo-hije.s) he- 
tween eats and clover crops i.s ono of the .stuck 
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iiiHtaiuii.'H (if fav-roti(!liiii;' inlluoncc. Tlio inorc cats 
Lho fowor licld-inico is cviiloiit oiiougli ; but as tlio 
latter vavap lmml)lu-ljcu nests ami combs, wo 
may say, tlio moro eats tlm more Immble-becs; 
but as tlio buOM isiny the fortilisin^f dust from ono 
Iiui’tilo elovor /lowor to aiiotlior, and as tiiis furtilisa- 
tioii is (issoiitial to tlio jiorfccting of tho croji of 
sooiIh, wo may road tbo complex rolation again, as 
Barwin lias pointisl out, oonnoid tbo two oxtrojjios 
in saying tlio imiri’ cats tbo larger pnrplo clover 
i!ro|). It luiod hardly bo said tlmt'tlie fur and skin 
arc also utilised. Most people will be inclined to 
allow, Iiowovor, tliat oven apart from their utility, 
cats justify thoir existimco as domestic iiots. See 
Professor IHt (roorge Mivart’s vnluahle inonogi'aph, 
The (!<tt (hS^IO), on which tlio iiuitonals of the 
jn'oseut arthde is larmily based ; and for anec- 
dotes about the cat, (.‘hamplleiuy’s Cuts Fust and 
Fremit, translated by Mrs Cusbel Ilooy (1885), 

4'atUCly.silUll A<^tioili a term applied by 
geologists to the ellbots or do.stmobivo power of : 
sudden iloluges or dobacle.s, wliicli aro snpjmscd by 
Homo writer.s to have swept over certain countries. 

.(latiKMnub.ij. An English traveller recording 
Ids imprc.ssions of a i-j.sit to Homo about the year 
MoO writoH thus: ‘Tills same Cathaciimbas is a 
mervolous name, for it is not o.vpouiied in our 
T4aLyno liookes, no mm of the grainariones touch 
tliis word thus coiniioiiued’ (Umlloian MS,). 
Tlioiigli this can no longer he said, tho etymology 
of the word still I’omains doubtful. It occui’S first 
in a f Ihristian calendar of tho end of the 3d century, 
or l)eginning of tho ‘ith. In this calendar tho feast 
of Wt Idihiau on tho 20th of January is set down 
ns boing celebrated in Ocdlhih the feast of St 
Hobaslian on the same day in Culacumbas, thereby 
denoting two adjaceiifc subterranean cemeteries on 
tlio Via Appia, aliont two mile.s out of Homo, where 
those two niartyr.s lay huried. Tho same designa- 
tion is repeated in this and similar documents, and 
alway.s to mark the finmo place, tho cemetery in 
the Moiglilioni'liood of tho emircli of St Sebastian, 
Tins ceiuetory remained always knoivii ami acces- 
siblo oven w1ien all others of tlio sanm kind on 
other sides of Eonie had been totally lost sight of 
and forgotten. Honco, on their rediscovery in the 
lUtli century, n visit to tho cemeteries having long 
lieeomo syuoiiymous witli a visit ad Cidacwnhus, 
tint local name came to he regarded as tlio Hpociiio 
name of all Hubtervaiieaii excavations used for pur- 
poses of burial, not only in the neighbouvliood of 
lionie, but also in Naples, Malta, Paris, Sicily, 
and wherever else similar excavations liave been 
found. 

Wo sliall coniine ourselves to an account of the 
lioiiKin catacombs as being incotiiimmhiy the most 
important. They are to be found on almost all tlie 
roads leading out of the city at a distance of 2 or 3 
miles outside tlio walls, wherever the iiature of the 
soil allowed of tlioir being made. This soil is of 
volcanic origin, ton soft to bo used for building 
purposes, yet of sullicieiit consistency to admit of a 
eoiisidcralile amount of exeavatunis witlinut tlie 
neecssity for supports or substructiou of any kind. 
More than forty of these cemotorie.s aro known to 
have oxi-sted, and two-tbinl.s of tho.se were of con- 
Bidcjrable extent. They may have begun, indeed, 
in a very limited area {280 by 100 feet), bnt^su))- 
setjuont additions extended them tenfold. Tliero 
is no truth, however, in tho idle rijports of a iievfect 
connection between all tlio ceinotevics, making 
tliem to reach for many miles together; though it 
m perfectly certain that if the gallerias (wbic)i con- 
tinually cross and rccross, and are repeated in some 
places lour or five times beneath ono another) could 
1)0 extended in a straight line, they would reach, 
at least, 300 or 400 mile.s. 
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It was omio a subject of coiistant dLscussion 
among Cliri,stian arcii«3oIogist.g fmw a work of fcJiis 



Plan of tliQ Cataoonib of St Agnes, Homo. 


kind could have been, carried on by the faithful 
during times of persecution, but modern seientillc 
re.searclie.s have solved tho dilliculty. AVo know, 
on tho ono hand, that from tlio earliest times the 
burial of the dead was looked upon by the Chrls- 
tiiuis as ail imiJurtaiit act of religion, acconipnnieil 
by the prayers of the church, aiul intrusted to her 
ministers, and it was ono of tlio objeots to which 
the alms of tho faithful were devoted, and foi’ 
which it M'as considered la^vfnl ei’en to sell the 
sacred vessels. On tho other Imnd, the Homan 
law fenced round with peculiar privileges all place.s 
of burial, even tlioiigii they contained only the 
bodies of slaves or criminals. Such places beenmo 
ipse facto religious. They could not be sold, or in 
any ivay alienateil froni fclicir original purpose, and 
the severest penalties were inllietcd. upon those 
who in any way violated them. Moreover, it .was 
the eii.stom of the wealthier Homans to provide 
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chambers at tlieii' places of Inivial for tho entertain- 
inont of guests wlio re.sorted fcfiere on certain fixed 
d ay.s in tho year ; and the poorer menibeis of society 
secured tlie .same results uy means of burial clubs, 
wliicb wi}]-e specially protected by the law even 
W’hon all other voluntary assooiationa were strictly 
forhiddeii. It is po.ssiblo that the Christians 
availed themselves of this most convenient screen 
for thoir own meetings from the very earliest times. 
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It is certain that they did so from the oiicl of the | 
2d ccnbiuy. Some of the eliainbeis found in the 
cfttfioombs \\’ere iiianifc-stlj^ nothing more than 
fftoiily vaults, ns the insenybions theinsolvos testify, 
whilst {Jbliers again, it is equally manifest from 
tiicir very form and arrangements, were dasi^ed 
for {lublic Avorship. Some of tliese may occfision- 
ally liave been used ns lucliiig-places hy the bishops, 
or others, special objects or perseoutioii, but it is 
quite impossible tliat tlroy could over- have been 
usc«l as general places of coneoaliiioiib. 

'I’liorc is nbiuidanb evidence, both^ Ufceraiy and 
luouuiuoutal, that at first the Christians iiiaclo no 
attempt to conceal their comutorios. They did hut 
exorcise their undoubted right to bury instead of 
buruing the bodies of their dead, aud they used a 
mode of burial already familiar to the Jews, and 
not nltogoblier unkuoM’u even among the psigans. 
NeitUev did the Rournu guvovnmout intertwo in 
any Avay Avith the catacombs at thuiv first begin- 
nings, nor HO long as they AA'cro confined to their 
ovigmal use as placAiS Aif Imvial. The first decree 
recorded against them is by Valerian, 263 A.1)., 
Avlio forbade the (.'liristians ‘ to fisstsmble in those 
places. Avhieli tlicy call cciaotovitts.' In the^fnllow- 
mg year liis edict Avas rcA'oked, and during the 
next fifty years tlio catacombs como before ^iis^ in 
Huccessive ))m-ioils of chuvcli Uistory >va enjoying 
good or ovil forluno, according to the A'arying 
fortimoH of the clmrch licrself ; tlicy Avere tolomted 
or forbidden acetuding to the changing will of the 
governuu'iit, until at last, boforo tho otul of the 3d 
century, they Avero altogeblier conliscnted. Wo 
learn from at Cyprian that PopoSixtns 11., ■with 
fionio of iiis deacons, Averc surpn.sod and martyred 
AvliUsb ill tho act of celohrating tlie holy mj'steries 
in the catacombs of ProtcxtabiiH, and tho charge on 
Avhicli ho Avas coiulemncil AA’as distinctly this, that 
ho had sot at iimight Llio commaiidB ot Valerian. 
\Yhon tho porsecubion of Diocletian etideil, tho 
<«itacombs wore restored togotUov with tho rent of 
ecclesiastical proporby to tlio Bishop of liomo, and 
in tho year 311 Pope »\Iolchiades seiib an imiH)i-tant 
vesci'iiit conimamliug this restitution, by the hands 
ofsonio of liiu deacons, to bbo prefect of tho city. 
l''rom this tiino, if nob somewhat earlier, other 
Cliristian cometerie.s aa’iiio made ahoA'o ground in- 
stead of beloAv, aud during the next hundred years 
both inodes of burial Avero in use. During tho 
last forty years of the -iLli century, the pructico of 
burial in tho catacombs A\’as considorahly diniiii- 
islicd, and at the end of tlio fijsfc decade of the 
next century it ceased altogotbor. 

When bbo ages of porsecuUon ceased, a new ora 
opened in tlio history of the cataeomljs. Tlie 
basilicas Avliich Constanbine liegau to build over 
tho tonib.s of Home of tlie principal martyiu iiueea- 
sarily invoh'ed considorablo intorferonce AA'ibli tlie 
adja'cenb grave.s. Moreover, there was a great 
dc.siro among tho faithful to securo places of burial 
as near as po.ssiblo to the tombs of tho martyrs; 
and tliis again could nob be grutiliod without injury 
to tho dccorationH, if not to tlie walls tliomselves, of 
the existing cliamlicrs and galleries. Pope Daina- 
sus in the latter liiilf of tho 4th conturj' yiuldml 
to no man iu his euthusiaHtie Itiv'e of the iiinrtyi'S, 
but his zeal was tempered by an mtelligent pru- 
dence. lie tells iiH liiinself (if his desire to he 
buried with Ills predcccsHoi-s, but that ho denied 
him.solf tho iiidulgunco of this Avish becansc it 
AVtmld involve tho distiirhaucc of other men’s 
graves. {Ilk fatmv .Daiiumoi valid meet cont/ci'c 
viiiinhra, sed cuncrcn timui nanctos vexarc -piorum). 
Yet even he Avas foro(id to make some clmiiges 
iu tho vnttivnal avvnugementH of tUc cutaemuhs. 
Cltristiaii pilgrims from all lundH Hocked to them 
in such iiumbeiH, that tn prc\-cnt Iwth scandals 
and accidcute it was csseutiul tliat wulcv muI 


more cenvenieut ontvnnce.s should ho made, boiiio 
passages of the subterranean labyrintli shut Aip, 
and others made more easy of access. Besides 
this, he ornaiiionted Avith marble, aud even Avitli 
the precious inoCala, some of tho more important 
toniba. Perhaps tliis liolncd in tho cud tho de- 
struction of theso venerabio saiiobiiarioH. It AA-as 
nrohahly a hope of findiiig Lroasuro that led tho 
Goths to outer aud rausaok tho.Ho placoH avIigh tlioy 
iiivmled Rome in 507. The LoinburdH made still 
greater liavoe in 700, ao that immodiutoly aftor- 
Avaitls Pope Paul I., pathetically lamonting tho 
work of desecration, caused the bodies of tho 
martyrs to he removed for safety’s sake to cliurehcs 
Avithin tlio city. Tliis Avork of translation of reliiia 
U'as continued by some of Paul’s successors until 
the middle of the next century (H48). 

Pmctionlly tho living history of tho catacombs 
may be said to have noAV come to an end. Ifiirorts 
wore ninde hy some of tho popes to keep alive an 
interest in them, and Avlion basilicas had iKHsn 
Imilb over them some AV('.ro still o(!casionally visited, 
Init generally they Avero u(Aglect(2d and forgotten. 
Seven centni-ies later ( May 3 1 , 1678) an accidoiital 
liuidHlip brought them to light, aud tliey scum 
attracted univorsal attention. One man m par- 
ticular, Anloiilo Bosio, devoted his Avliolo life to 
oxttiuining them at great pci'KoiUAl risk, aud to 
studying all aimiont (io(!umeiit.s Avliudi promised to 
throw light on their liistory, but ho did not live to 
coiwpleto or publish his work. It appeared o-fc last 
ill 1032, imd in tho space of loss tlmn forty ywirs 
iiifcerwaitls it AA’as reproduced cither in tmiislatioiis 
or abridgments eight successive times, in Italian, 
in Latin, luid in German. This AVork, from the 
cojiBiiinmate learning and scnipulous lionosty of its 
author, luw always remained a standard authority. 
The intorA’oning centuries until our oavu day have 
only added supplementary Avorks illustrating some 
liortions of the subject in detail, but not addhig 
much to our knowledge of tlio aa'IioIc. At length, 
after the lapse of 250 years, another aut]ior,'l)o 
lloHsi, has ansoii avIio luvs devoted a yet longer lime 
to the study of tho eataeonih.s, and lias resumed the 
Avork of Bosio Avith the same honesty of pur|ioH(i, 
and Avith tho assistance of the lights aceuuinnvtcd by 
more than two eontiiries of liistoi'ieal, critical, aud 
arcluoologicitl research, has given to bhe pnlilic Iho 
most jnagnilicent vchhIIh of ucav discoveries. Tiii!H 0 
have appeared in three folio volumes iu 18(14, 1807, 
and 1877. A Avhole sorioH of aliridgmimts iu Ung- 
, lisli, l*'ronch, and German liave also lieen publi.shcd, 
and jmmeroiis page.s of liistory hitherto nnstudhsl 
and altogether iinknoAvn have hcen recoverisd for 
' general use. It has lieeu a .special ohjci'.L Avith Do 
Ilos-si’s investigations to settle tlie ehroniilogy of tlie 
various parts of the catacombs, and in this lie has 
I sueceodod so wonderfully that, as Mommsen truly 
says ‘ the successiA'e execution of individual parts 
of the AA’Iiolo plan may now lie traced in periods of 
I tAA’o to ten yeivrs ; and by this means it has liccomo 
' possible to obtain a chronological precision, not 
only AA'ith regard to epigraidiy, hut also to piiinling 
! and many other hranches of arcineology, such as it 
' AA'oiild Wimpowiiblo to arri\’e at in any other field 
of archiiKilogienl research.’ The lii.story of early 
I Christian art may iioAV be traced Avitli great uceii- 
' mey, and dillbreiit stage.s of its progress and decay 
lie marked, oven witliiu the limits of tlio \iro- 
I Constantiniaii cm. 

I At llist the CliristiaiiK decorated their scjiulchral 
I cUambcA’s much in the siuuo style as their pagan 
j noighhoura did. The roof aviis divided into geo- 
metrical figures hy means of lines or garlamis of 
I Ilowcrs, and the spaces were filled AvitU birds, 

I lloAA’oin, Aviiigcd genii, and other gmcoful lignrc.s, 

' ao that tho spectator might almost doubt Avhothcr 
: ho waft looking on a pagftAi or a Christiaii Avmk 
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iiiilil ho ]’«o()i,nuHU{l ill tlm ceiitvo Uioli^uvo of tho 
{ioiitl Shojiliord, or of Daniol among t»e lions, or 
Hoiiu) othor ChrisLiau Kuhjoct. By degreoa a moi-o 
(liHOiUsdly CliriMtinn oliai'actoi’ ww gimi to Hie 
dooimitioiiH, atul a fow aiibjucts both from tlio Old 
aiid_No\y Tostanumt wcro rciioatcd over and over 
again, inuLoad of tlio iiiiuieont but nnmcnniiig 
ontainonts which liad in-ocedod thorn. Among 
thoHO auhjoots tlio Good Bhepherd was by far tho 
niiiHt fro(|uont; Noah in tho ark, Mimos striking' 
tho rock, DiLiiiol in the lions' don, tlic history of 
donah, mnltijilication of tho loavoe and fishes, and ■ 
till) resnvroction of Lazarus, follow ncxfin onler 
of froquoucy ; _ and in iator times Adam and Eve, 
tho TI|roo Uhiidi'on in tho fiery furnace, and tho 
adoration of tho Magi make tlioir apiicaranec. To 
tliuHo must he added certain snbjceUs symbolical 
rather tlian historical, such os tho vino, a man lish- 
ing, the fisli ami the anchor, fish and bread placed 
in various relations to one another, &c. It is nob 
dl/liculfc to see tlio liidilun teaching of these pictoiial 
icssons : thoy jioint to tho resnrrooUon, to a new 
and glorious lilo as tho fruit of a new life imparted 
to tlic Honl in this world through the soerainent 
of hajitiHin, and fed and nmirished by the Holy 
Eucharist. In some instances tho.se subjects are 
arranged round tho walls in so orderly a Knecassion 
as almost to asHumo the form of a dogniatie pic- 
Imial cafcecliiam. Moro commonlj^ however, tlwe 
is no such precise anangeinent, Imt each subject 
stuuds bj’ Itself, unintelligihle to a pagan inlnider. 
but suggoating Indy and instructive thoughts to all 
tliu faltliful. Evorybiiing wliioh belonged to tho 
oyelo of polythoisblc worship was from tho firflt 
vigowmsly oxeludod, but towards tlio end of tho 
2(1 centiiiy, or bogluning of tho 3(1, they did not 
Hei'uplo to uso, hut very rarely, such figures as 
Oriihous and Psyolio, wldch wore capable of a 
Christian intorprctation, and in tho middle and 
livttov half of tho 3d c(jntm'y they used tho head of 
Oeoamis, Iris, Hippocampi, and oven Tritons, to 
reinescnt parts of the earth or of the eoa, the rain- 
bi)M', the fleasons, tSre, 

Tho Cliviatiaii art of the pre-Constautinian era 
has been divided into tinea periods. Tho first, 
lasting till tho middle of tlio 2d century, may be 
HbylO(l tho hieroglyphic or ideographic period, cliar- 
uctorisod by the utmo.st simplicity, each figure 
standing alone— e,g. the llslierman flsliing, tho 
.Sliophord hearing- a sln.'op on his shonldore,^ an 
anchor, a lainh, a fish, &c. In the second period, 
reaching to tlic middle of the 3d century, dillbrcnt 
oinldcms or histories arc hleiided together, making 
n more ai tistio wliolo— o,g, a ilsliorjnan fiabing is 
comhiued with a man hai)ti.sing, and the paralytic 
whose sins are forgiven carrying his bed; the Good 
Shepherd stands in the midst of many sheep 
arrangcfi in diirorent attitudes, denoting a di'irer- 
cnco of internal disposition, and each receiving a 
proportionato measuro of grace under the form of 
water llowing from tlie rock struck by Moses, &c. 

In tlio tliird iieviod tho symbolical element is 
sensibly diininishcd, tlie liieroglyphic element is 
almost or (piite abandoned, anil even the historical 
tyjios arc represented in a more literal form, and 
words arc somelime.s added, as Pastor, to identify 
tho Hiibjeefc ropresentod. 

After tlio day.s of Constantine, the ci-ypts in 
wliich famous marlyr.s had been buried continued 
to receive new decorations, but these are of a 
wholly (lillerent ehameter, and need not bo de- 
scribed here, nor need wo say anything of the 
sculpture on tlie sarcophagi, wliich reproduced tho 
same biblical subjects as were painted on the 
wall.s. It will bo more interc.sting to .say a few 
words of the eiiitaphs, ^vllicll arc to iie numbered by 
thousands. '\Ylion arranged chronologically, they 
toll tho same tale that we liavo already learned from 


imm, P(«e tibi, Vivas in /Jeo, Vnm cum Saudis, 
and pcrlmiia the i-elatumship of the deceased 
to the survivor. T»ward.s tho entl of the 2d century 
these short aspirations are developed at greater 
Jengtli, but ahray.s ill the same spirit. There is a 
total alienee of the blank despair m- impious dofi- 
auce wliicli charactei-iso so many pagan epitaphs : 
all is simple, hopeful, and joyous. But in tlie 4th 
and oth conturics a more worhlly tone makas itself 
manifest. CJoinpIimciitary phrases ns to the good- 
neas, wistloiii, innocence, and holiness of the 
deceased are i-opeatcd with wearisome snmoncs.s, 
and other expvcssioim borrowed from pagan sources 
may be detected. The lienuty and vcligiouBne.ss of 
Cliristian opigiuphy had reackecl its highest per- 
fection before the end of tho 3d century j in tlie 4th 
it was more formal and void of sentiment. Sec De’ 
liossi. La Llama SoKowiea (1864-77), and his 
Lnsei'iptiones Christiame •, also the Lloma 

Sottcranea of Nortlicoto and Brownlow (London, 
1878-80). 

Catafniqiic (Ttal. catafalco, ‘a .scafibliP), a 
temporary structure of carpentry, n kind of 
baldachin, inttiiulvd to represent a tomb, and placed 
over tho noilin of (listingui.slied pereons cluring 
the fuiieml rites that precedo iiitcrmont, as also 
sometimes over the grave, whore it was ummlly loft 
for several months. The must splendid on record 
was Michael Angelo’s, which was adorned by the 
(rivatont architects, seiiliiiois, and painters of tho 
(lay. 

Catnlaili; Akorlica, nn Italian singer, born 
ill 1779 at Smigaglia, near Ancona, was educated 
in the convent of Stn Lucia, near Jtoine, ivhere, 
ill hor Beveiith year, she (llsplayecl such wonder- 
ful vocal powora that stvangovs flocked from all 
nuartore to hear her. She made her ddbut . at 
Venice in 1797, and o-xperienced a .siiccoseion of 
triiimplis in every country in Euroiio for upwards 
of thirty years, inalciiigvast sums of money— e.g. 
nearly ;C10,000 during a four niontlis’ engagement 
ill London. The ItaTian Ojieia in Paris was twice 
iitidor her direction; but her Imshand’s inter- 
ference and extravagance brought her into much 
trouble. Her large queenly person and fine coun- 
tenance, the immenso volume, range,, and flexi- 
bility of lior voice, her power of sustaining hor 
notc-s, in contrast witli the lightnc.S3 and facility 
of her unerring execution, overywhero took her 
audience by storm. Her expression, altliough fine, 
nn(l her whole stylo, sunirised ratlier tliau touched 
the heart. She retired iroiu the stage in 1827, and 
tiuee years later purchased a villa near Ploronce, 
whore she gave free instruction, to girls who had a 
tnlo/it for singing. In 1840 .she repaired wlHi Jier 
daughters to Paris, where she died of cliolom on 
the 13th of June. 

Catalniiiiian Plain, tlm ancient name of the 
jilaiii sunxnindifig Chalons-sur- Marne (q.v.), scene 
of the great battle in 451 A.D.. between tho Goths 
and tlie Iluns. See Attila. 

Catalepsy {katalepsis, ‘a taking possession 
of’), a state of more or lets.-i complete insensibilit)-, 
with alxsoiico of the power of voluntaiy motion, 
and statue-like fixedness of tlie body and limbs in 
the attitude immedintcly preceding the attack, or 
in any position In ivhieh tliey may be placed by 
another person, for a consideinble period, often i 
until the return of consciousness. Tlie attack inay 
last only a few minutes, or any longer period, i 
Such is the abridged description of catalepsy, as 
commonly given in works of authority. The 
patient is usiially in good liealtli at tlic time of 
sehsure, or subject only to nervous affections, such 
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ns Hysteria (q.v.) ; soiiici'imos the attack i« i)vo- 
c«jile(l liy ilisapt'ointnionli, fear, \’ioleiit exciting ov 


on nthev oeeasvnm, .fcl\o apinvront cause is more 
puroly jiliysioal, ns in hoiuo of fclio hysterical eases. 
In all enHCH op entaloptic ri^hUty natli iiisoiislhility, 
it may ho prcBUineil tlmt the InWii, as the organ of 
coiiHoloiisneHs, is (listni'heil ; but it <Ioes not nj^i- 
pcar that in any eoiisidorahlo pieportion there la 
sLnietuml (liHcasi!. l‘ationts randy «Iio tlnviiig the 
attack, which may, lanvovor, Ihs p«)fcriu;ted f«n- mi 
iiidormite period, and may oven endanger life in- 
directly by the debility oonwtHjnout on imperfect 
mniriMlnnoiit, 'IMie (drcnlation and I'cspiration ans 
in most iiiHtancits, lititlo alVected ; ons(?s, liowover, 
liave boon recorded in which, in coiiseqnoiiee of 
tlieir faitnvfi, the patient lias hoeu supposed t«_ho 
dead (soo Dicatii)- (lases also ocenr in whieh 
the same catalojitie rigidity of tlio inusoles is 
pvesont witlmafc any iuterfoi>',ueo with censeUaw- 
ncHs. Many of the recorded eases of catalelwy 
arc little- worthy of credit, and It has even heen 
(louhtcid whether this curious disease can ever he 
said to exist exempt from smno dogroo of ilecpp- 
tion, or at least ^mluntnry ami conschms vognliithm 
of the mnselcs on the part of the iiorson uirected. 
The comhiniitioii of cnlalo])sy with hysteria, and 
iUs frerpient association with what aie ealled the 
higUov plieiuniiena of mesmonsm (see ANistAL 
MAnwicrj.SM), are uiuloubtedly eireniiiHtancea of 
groat mispieion ; bnt it wimld ecr-tainly i>o witnig 
to suppose that all the cases dascriluiifworo ficti- 
tious, and not less so to elussify them all under 
the head of purci imposture, ihndoinie cataleiwy 
lins boon dcsovibed, and in sueli oases it wenld 
appear plain that tlio principle of imitation, so 
nou’cifui in iiroducing nervous disenao, must have 
Ijecii at work. Tim voiimdios of catalepsy am the 
same ns those of tlio states to which it is so nearly 
allied, and of wliicli it may he said to fonn a part. 
Moral moans foini a large part of the treatment, 
as Ln hysttsvia. In some cases, it may hccomo 
ncco.s.sury to administer food by means of the 
stoniaeli-pump, and this even for weeks or months. 
Such a case may end in complete recovery. 

Catalonia (Sjmn. CatiduHa), on old iirinei- 
pnliiy of S))ain, triangular in sbat'o, oecnnying 
tlio north-east portion of the peninsula, ami now 
divided into tlie provinc.cB of liiii’celoiia, Tairugena, 
Lerida, and Ocromi, Tittal area, 12,306 sq. in.; 
pop. (1885) 1,800,428. The coast is generally 
rugged, and its liaihonrs nnproteeted ; the climate, 
tliougli fog ami ruin are fieipieiit, and extreme and 
rapiil changes of temperature prevail, is on the 
wliole hcaltiiy ami favourable to vegetation, which 
is very luxuriant. Catalonia is the principal innim- 
factiii'iiig proriiice of tlie kiimdom — is, in fact, 
‘the LaucashinMjf Sjiaiii.' TUehinmiuge, eostnmo, 
and lialiits of the inhabitants, who regaitl with 
contempt and pity the SnaniardH of the surround- 
ing provinces, arcMiuitu distinct freiii tho.se of the 
rest of .Spain, whose pisiple they greatly surpass 
in energy, iudustvy, and iutoAUgonco. Tliey arc 
honest, iVugal, and enterprising; hut tliis love of 
liberty has frequently dovetojiod n streng revolu- 
tionary H])irit, and tlioy are extremely piissioiiate, 
revengeful, and egotistical. Kveii the cducatud 
clnsHe.s .speak the rough Catalan dialect, more 
nearly akin to lh'OA’'encal than to CaatHian, and 
dating back to the tiihe wlum the province was 
part of the Frankish empire ; for tiiia and their 
litcraturi!, see Hi'AiN. 

Catalonia, under the name of Hisjmnia 2'urra- 
coicnsis, was considered, from ita ivoaition, an im- 
portant province of lioinan Spain. , It was invaded 
and caplvu'od by the jllmii, -who wore followed hy 


the Goths, hence iU name, (hithdlduin, ehangod 
into Gothahima or Catalonia. In the Htli century 
the Arabs gained ]ioss(‘.ssion of the .smitliern jiart. 
When CharIcnmgiU! in 788_ subjugated Spain ns 
far as the Kbrb, CaLiiloiiia formed tlie (suitral 
povtum of the Spauish mark ; and in ilie beginning 
of the following century, when lauiis tlio I’ioiis of 
Aqnitania had beljied 'to limilly ilrive the Arab.s 
out, this division was restored, and brolcen up 
inUi liftcion counties, under FraiilciHh lords, 'I'liu 
count-s of llarccdoiiu, liowevov, soon made tliem- 
selves independent of France, and founded the 
imiicipaiUw of liareelona. In 1137 Favl Ibinioii 
Jlorengar iV., by his mnrriage with the heiress of 
Aragon, united I ’atalonia with that kingdom ; and 
the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella uiiitud 
holli ivibh OasbUc. Thus Catalonia beennio an 
integral portion of tlie StuvnisU monarchy (MTb). 
though never a very jieaceablts one. In the cour.se 
of the last hundred years it has repeatedly taken a 
prominent share in Carlist and other iiiHnirectioiiH. 
See Halaguer, inaiurut dc. Cukdnilu (Madrid, (1 
vols. 188.5-87). 

C/litalpA* an interc.stiiig genus of hardy trees of 
the order Ifignoniacem, of which two siieeio.s are 
mitivos of the United States, and two others (de- 
culedly tlistincfc) of .Japan, Tlie gemiH was nanusl 
by Ciiteshy, jirolHibly from the Catawba llivi-r, 
where he (iint fimml them in 172(). The Common 
Catnlpa(6'. hiynoin'oide.i) known also as the Jhiiin- 
treo, Uat^wha, Indian lloan, and Cigar-tieo, is ii low 
and imicii-hranched tree, seldom more tlmn 30 or -lO 
foot high, extensively gnnvn in the nortliofii stales 
ami ill southern liiivope for oriiamoiit, but naturally 
(omul chiefly in the (nilf states. Its wood is liglit, 
soft, and not atrong, but oxcoedingly durable. It 
is used for fence-posts, rails, and railway sleepers. 
Still inero noteworthy is the \Yestern Catalpa or 
Shawnee WhodfC'. ), wiiich is aimieh larger 

and liiindsomer tree, now hvigoly planted for oiim- 
ment and in binibov jiroscrves. Its wood is soft, 
light, and dumhlo, and is very useful, not only for 
thccoimnoncrand coarser pm'pciscsof the carpenter, 
hut also for enhinctmakers’ and joiners’ use. 
Umgissima haa heen called Clieim ties Antilles on 
account of the excellence of its tiniher. 'I’lie liark 
is a Homeeof tannin. The .Japanese Catalpus aro 
Kinall and nniinnortaiit. 'i’lie hnv habit, the profuse 
hlo.SKoin», and tno long, cignv-like, pendent jioils of 
the cafal|Mis are easy marks of (|intiiiction fitun 
other trees. 

Catalysis (Gr.,‘ dissolution ’) is a term ajipUcd in 
Chemical I’liysies to a force supposed to he exerted 
I hy one substance upon a second, wlicrehy the lalhu' 

I is*snl)Jeeted to cjmiigo or decomposition, whilst tlio 
' former, or acting Kulwlance, vemains comparatively 
unaltered, ami does not combine M’ith it. ’I'lm 
foreo, iiidecil, has lieen aHcrihed to the mere ‘ action 
I of contact.’ FeruKiiitation vs au example of f.hiH 
! force (see ]Ip;un), when one (lart of yeast acting 
upon Hie sugar ot the sweet wort.s, without entering 
into coiiihination with it, compels lOO parts of sugar 
to pass into alcohol and onrlionie acid. Bo also, 
when piatimiin or gold are Inonglit in contact willi 
' peroxide of hydnigen, the latter is decomposed, 
while the metal remains uiiclianged. No plansihle 
tlicorj' has heen lironght forward to account for 
tlioso eliangfts, or hi delinc what the force of ca(a- 
lysis Is. 

UatUliUirail' (a Tamil wordi is a raft formed 
usimllj' of three pieces of wooil lashed togetlair, 
the middle piece being longer than the otiieis, and 
Serving as a Ijoei ; on tins the rower kneels or 
Squats, and works a paddle. Tliose simple viissels 
I are uml h^ the natives of Iiladraa to maintain 
communication between ships and the shore, oidi- 
i nary boate being rendered unsafe by tiie surf. 
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litu'gei' cataiimvans, consisting of thrco logs of 



M’ood l^])oro(l at the end and lashed together, and 
carrying a sail, are used in llrazil. 

_ Ciltainai’cn* a ■western provinco of the Argon- 
tine Reinililic, sinking 8E. from the Andes to tlje 
Salt Marshes wltioli R(!jiavatG it from Cordolia. 
Almost two-thirds of its surface is mountain or 
waterless desert, -wlioro the rivers are lost in tlie 
sands ; Imt the romaindor is very fertile, and yields 
mnoli wine and corn, l)osides supporting 'large 
herds of cattle. Only cojiper has been much 
mined. Area, 42,018 srp m. ; pop. (1882) 102,000.— 
Catamavea, tlto capital, lies 82 miles NE. of Itioia. 
Pop. 8000. ^ 

llataiiieiila. See Munstupation. 

Catamoiilit, a name for the Conguar or Puma 
(fpv.). 

Dataiilai a city and seaport of Sicily, near the 
foot of Mount Etna, 50 miles l)y rail SSW. of 
Messina, and 54 NNW. of Syracuse. Tiio fertile 
and woll-csultivated plain of Catania, extending 
along the soutli-oast haso of Mouiit Etna, is 
styled ‘ tlio granary of Sicily,’ and has given to 
Catania tho title, "La Pella Catania.’ By erup- 
tions of tho groat volcano and attendant earth- 
(luakoH, tlm city has been several times almost 
entirely dcstroycd—espccially in ICOO and 1003; 
but out of its viiins it lias always risen with 
incroasccl hoauty, and It is now the flnost city 
in Sicily, being built throughout on a beautiful 
and consistent plan, from wlilch no deviation Is 
allowed. Tlio harbour of Catania, fonnorly good, 
was choked by a stream of lava in 1603, and Is still 
unsafe, in spite of a mole constructed at groat 
oxi»onso. Oi Bovoral srpiares, the finest, in front 
of tho eatliedval, has a fountain with an ancient 
statue of a lava olcpliant Infuring a granite ohelisk. 
Among tliG chief huildings are the Benedictine 
convent of San Nicola, secularised in 1866! tlio 
cathedral, founded by Hogor I. in 1091, and con- 
taining the relies of St Agatha j and the nnivci'Bity, 
founded in J44.5. Tlic inliahitants, formerly much 
more numerous, amounted in 1881 to 90,017, and 
are distinguislied l»y their eommovcial spirit and 
iiulu.stiy. Catania has mamifaetures of silk and 
linen goods, and of articles in amber, lava, wood, 
I'ce. AjiKing tho remains of ancient times that 
earfchqnalvDs Imvo spared, are those of a theatre, a 
temide of Ceres, Eoioan baths, and an aqueduct. 
Tlie ancient Calaua was founded by a Creek colony 
of Chaloidic origin, in the latter jiart of the 8th cen- 
tury 11 . (!., and (IS early as tho beginning of tlio 5tli 
was estocmed one of the most fUmdshiug towns in 
Sicily. It was taken by the A thenians mulor Nicias, 
and was desolated by .Dionysius I. ; but again rose 
niidcr tho Roman sway into its former importance. 
It suirorcd at tho liands of tlio Goths, out once 
more, under tho Byzantine ciiipiro, became one of 
tlie principal cities in the islamf. 

Cataiizaro, acilyof Soutli Italy, on a rocky bill 
6 miles from tho Gulf of Squillacc, and 326 SE. of 
Naples by rail. It lias a cathedral, a ruined castle 
of llohoYt Guiseard, and a cellege. Catanmvo suf- 
fered very severely by an earthquake in 1783. It 


lias innimfiictures of silk, velvet, and woollen 
fabrics, and an active trade. Pop. 20,9.81. The 
province of Oatanzavo has an area of 2397 so. in., 
and a pop, ( 1881 ) of 433,975. 

€atni)la.sm. 8ce Poultice, 

Oatnpilltil, an engine of war resembling the 
Ballistfi {(J.V.), Imt used to discharge an arrow, 
not a stone. 

■ Cafaraotj an opaqno condition of the lens of 
the eye. It is readily distinguished from opacities 
of the cornea, or clear front part of the eye, by its 
position just behind the pupil— that round and 
A'aryjng aperture in tlie iris througli which light is 
ndmittod into tlie liack of the eye. Cataract may 
aflceb the lens alone (lenticular cataract), or the 
front or back of tho cap.siile of the Ions (capsular 
cataract), or both lens and e-ipsule (capsulo-Ien- 
tieiilav cataract). Its colour varies from pearly 
wliite to dark amhev; hut tho lighter shades are 
much the most common. Heat will produce a like 
change on tho lens out of tho bociy, just as it 
changes white of egg from transparent to opaque. 
The roniulcd lens of the fisli is seen at table in this 
opaque condition, 

Cataract, esiiecially in some of the forms which 
are jivesent at birth or appear in infancy, may 
remain confined to one part of tho lens ; Imt in the 
vast majority of cases it gradually extends till the 
whole of tho lens sulistanco has become npaquo. 
Tlio most useful olassilication of cataracts is tliati 
according to the cii’cnnifstances under which tliey 
ilovolop { and the most important groups are Con- 
f/enital Catiimd, present at birth j Diubclio C'cdn- 
md, caused by diabetes ) Traumatic Cataract, 
the result of Injury j Hcnilo Cataract, coming on 
Kpontanonusly after middle life (far tlio most 
eomnioii form ) •, and Smmhiry Cataract, following 
some other disenHo of fclie eye. 

Cataract is painless, and imacoompnnied by in- 
llammabion. It occasions blindness simply by 
olistrucbing tlio passage of tho liglit : hut cataract 
alone docs nut ^iroduco such complete hlindncss 
that tho patient cannot tell light, even faint light, 
from darkness. If an eye afToclcd witli cataraoi lio 
unable to do this, it is ccidain that there is somo 
serious disoaso in its deeper stnicturos which would 
render the removal of the oatavaot quite useless fol- 
the restoration of vision, 

Witli regard to tlio causes of cataract much is 
still uncertain. ' It is known that it results from 
injuries to the lens and from many serimis diseases 
of other stnicturea in tho eye ; that it is a comnioii 
result of diabetes, and possibly of otlior consti- 
tutional diseases! that wlion it comes on without 
any such obvious cause the toiideiicy to it is often 
iioreditary, liiifc rarely manifests itself before forty- 
five ; and' that after that age it becomes inoro and 
more cominon with advancing years. Bat what is 
tlio nature of the constitutional weakue.s,5 or tho 
structural defect wliiuli leads to it.s development 
has yet to bo discovered, 

No medical or other treatment yet known lias 
any inlliienee in arresting tlie. progress of cataract, 
nor can it bo cured but by a surgical operation. In 
cases where tho cataract begins in tho centre of the 
lens, some improvement of vision can he efl’ected in 
tho earlier stage.? by enlarging the pupil, and .so 
allowing the rays of light to' enter the eye through 
parts of the lens still tran.sjiarent. Tins is some- 
times dune by the use of dark glasses, but usually 
by moans of 'Belladonna or Atropia (q.v.) dropped 
into tlie eye. The latter methoifis often resorted 
to by quacks, who when they find their vietimsb 
sight imiu'oved by this means, promise a .speedy 
disappearance of the cataract. The patient: being 
able to see somewhat bettor, after long and in- , 
creasing dimness of vision, begins to congratulate; 
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hlni»olf on a cine ; tlio t|Hack, of conrac, hastens to 
get his money witlioufc waiting for fclm further I’csult, 
wJiioJi is sure to bo blank (Uflapiiointmeiit. So long 
as tlioro is fair vision with one eye, the oporatioii bn 
tliQ other may be dolaycd. It is a mietako to delay 
tlie operation in cliildven on account of their tender 
age. Tho soonci' it is dune the hotter, hotli for tlio 
eye and tlie education of tho child. 

Till the iniddlo of tholSth century tho only recbg- 
iiisod (tporation for cataract wna depression or coiiai- 
iwj, a procedure by which the o^)aqno lens was, 
nnshcd downwards and backwards into tho vitreous 
liumom', leaving tlio pupil fi*eo. This method, 
thougli occasiniinlly very anccossful, was often 
foll()^ved by sevoro infiamination and total Idas of 
siglLt, and is now tj|iuto abandoned in favour of 
solution and extraction. Tb6 former is generally 
profevi'cd in patients liolow thirty, in \idiom the 
cataract, like the liealtliy lens, is usually ho soft 
that it can readily bo brokoii nji i and tlie latter at 
nioi-e advanced ages. 

In solution an appropriate needle is passed tlirmigh 
thocornoaj made to openand lacemto the front of 
the capsule, tlio rags of which curl out of the way 
heliind tho iris, so that tliciv subseanent ojiacity 
does not obstruct tho light ; then tlie soft cata- 
ractous lens is inuictmcd and torn up so as moro 
ofieotually to admit tho a(]neou8 humour, which 
naturally fills tlvo space between tho Ions ami tho 
enrnoaj luul which has the reniavlcablc property of 
absorbing or dissolving the Ions or catomet when 


ndniitted within the capsule. This operation may 
require to bo repeated several times, at inhirvals of 
a:faw weeks, before fciio whole cataract is dissolved. 

Many methods of performing extraction, diniiviiig^ 
much in detail,. have been iiractiscd. Hut all con- 
sist essentially of an incision at or near tho margin 
of tho cornea of suliiciont length to permit of the 
removal of the entire Ions, or at ail o^•onts of ila 
Irani central nucleus. Most Hurgeons of tlie presimt 
day remove a uortion of the iris {the coloured part 
of tho ©yo), oitiior at tho sanio time nr by a pr(!Vi(m8 
operation ; and most tear tho cap.sulo of tho l(!ns 
and romovG only its contentH, thongli some extract 
the lens with its covoriiigs. The norformanco of 
ttiLH operation has boon inncli facilitatod. by the 
introduction of Cocain (q.v.) ; and its results liave 
been improved since the antiseptic motliod luw 
been applied to it. It now proves successful in 
skilful hands in considerably more than DO per 
cent, of eyes wliore cataract is the only diseuse 
present. 

After tho lens has been removed, it is never 
re-formed, and tho refractive power of tlie eye is 
much diminished, while its accommodationis entirely 
lost. It is therefore neccKsaiy that a strong siieo- 
taclo'gloss bo worn in order that clear sight may be 
.ohtaiued ; and diiroront glasses are t'ei(uii'ed.' 
distautand for near olijccts (reudhig, I've.]. 'With 
such glosses, however, tlie i)orceptioii ot objects 
diroctij' looked at is sometimes as clear as over. 
Sec 12YIJ. 
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